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7 Heshbon (226134) 

23 En-gedi (187096) 

29 Arad (162076) 

8 Jericho (192142) 

24 Hebron (159103) 

30 Beer-sheba (134072) 

9 Ai (174147) 

25 Lachish (135108) 

31 Bozrah (208016) 

0 Jerusalem (172131) 

26 Gaza (099101) 

32 Kadesh-barnea c (096006) 

1 Gezer (142140) 

27 Bab edh-Dhra c (202074) 

33 Petra (192971) 

2 Ekron (136131) 

28 Masada (183080) 

34 Kuntillet 'Ajrud (094954) 



35 Tirana' (145910) 


DDS IN PALESTINE 

LATE BRONZE IA. 1500-1450 B.C.E. 

LATE BRONZE IB. 1450-1400 B.C.E. 

LATE BRONZE IIA. 1400-1300 B.C.E. 

LATE BRONZE 1IB. 1300-1200 B.C.E. 

IRON AGE IA. 1200-1100 B.C.E. 

IRON AGE IB. 1100-1000 B.C.E. 

IRON AGE IC. 1000-900 B.C.E. 

IRON AGE IIA. 900-800 B.C.E. 

IRON AGE IIB. 800-722 B.C.E. 

IRON AGE IIC... 722-586 B.C.E. 

IRON AGE III. 586-539/500 B.C.E. 

PERSIAN PERIOD. 539/500-323 B.C.E. 

HELLENISTIC PERIOD. 323-37 B.C.E. 

ROMAN PERIOD.. B.C.E.-324 C.E. 

BYZANTINE. 324-640 C.E. 
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1 Apoc.Jas. 

First Apocalypse of James (NHC VJ) 

1 Chr 

1 Chronicles 

1 Clem. 

1 Clement 

1 Cor 

1 Corinthians 

1 En. 

1 Enoch (Ethiopic Apocalypse) 

1 Esdr 

1 Esdras 

1 John 

1 John 

1 Kgdms 

1 Samuel (LXX) 

1 Kgs 

1 Kings 

1 Macc 

1 Maccabees 

1 Pet 

1 Peter 

1 Sam 

1 Samuel 

1 Thess 

1 Thessalonians 

1 Tim 

1 Timothy 

IQ, 2Q, 3Q, etc. 

Numbered caves of Qumran, yielding 
written material; followed by abbrevia¬ 
tion of biblical or apocryphal book 

lQapGen 

Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave 1 

1QH 

Hodayot (Thanksgiving Hymns) from 
Qumran Cave 1 

lQIsa a - b 

First or second copy of Isaiah from 
Qumran Cave 1 

1QM 

Milhamah (War Scroll) 

lQpHab 

Pesher on Habakkuk from Qumran Cave 

1 

IQS 

Serek hayyahad (Rule of the Community , 
Manual of Discipline) 

lQSa 

Appendix A (Rule of the Congregation) to 
IQS 

lQSb 

Appendix B (Blessings) to IQS 

1st 

first 

2 Apoc. Jas. 

Second Apocalypse of James (NHC V,4) 

2 Bar. 

2 Baruch (Syriac Apocalypse) 

2 Chr 

2 Chronicles 

2 Clem. 

2 Clement 

2 Cor 

2 Corinthians 

2 En. 

2 Enoch (Slavonic Apocalypse) 

2 Esdr 

2 Esdras 

2 John 

2 John 


2 Kgdms 
2 Kgs 
2 Macc 
2 Pet 
2 Sam 
2 Thess 

2 Tim 
2d 

3 Bar. 

3 Cor. 

3 En. 

3 John 
3 Kgdms 

3 Macc. 

3d 

3Q15 

4 Bar. 

4 Ezra 

4 Kgdms 

4 Macc. 

4QFlor 

4QMess ar 

4QPhyl 

4QPrNab 

4QTestim 

4QTLevi 

5 Apoc. Syr. Pss. 
3 Macc. 

1 lQMelch 
HQtgJob 
A 

Aa 

AA 

AAL 


2 Samuel (LXX) 

2 Kings 
2 Maccabees 
2 Peter 
2 Samuel 
2 Thessalonians 

2 Timothy 
second 

3 Baruch (Greek Apocalypse) 

3 Corinthians 

3 Enoch (Hebrew Apocalypse) 

3 John 

1 Kings (LXX) 

3 Maccabees 
third 

Copper Scroll from Qumran Cave 3 

4 Baruch 
4 Ezra 

2 Kings (LXX) 

4 Maccabees 

Florilegium (or Eschatological Midrashim) 
from Qumran Cave 4 

Aramaic “Messianic” text from Qumran 
Cave 4 

Phylacteries from Qumran Cave 4 

Prayer of Nabonidus from Qumran 
Cave 4 

Testimonia text from Qumran Cave 4 
Testament of Levi from Qumran Cave 4 
Five Apocryphal Syriac Psalms 

3 Maccabees 

Melchizedek text from Qumran Cave 11 
Tar gum ofJob from Qumran Cave 11 
Codex Alexandrinus 
Agyptologische Abhandlungen 
Archaologischer Anzeiger , Berlin 
Afroasiatic Linguistics , Malibu, CA 
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AANLM 

Atti dellAccademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 
Memone, Classe di scienze morali, storiche e 
filologiche, ser. 8 

AANLR 

A til dell Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei , 
Rendiconti, Classe di scienze morali , storiche 
e filologiche , ser. 8 

AARAS 

American Academy of Religion Acad¬ 
emy Series 

AARASR 

American Academy of Religion Aids 
for the Study of Religion 

AARCRS 

American Academy of Religion Classics 
in Religious Studies 

AARSR 

American Academy of Religion Studies 
in Religion 

AARTT 

American Academy of Religion Texts 
and Translations 

AASF 

Annales Academiae Scientarum Fenni- 
cae, Helsinki 

AASOR 

Annual of the American Schools of Ori¬ 
ental Research 

AAT 

Agypten und Altes Testament 

AAWLM 

Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur Mainz 

AB 

Anchor Bible 

ABAW 

Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Aka¬ 
demie der Wissenschaften 

AbB 

Altbabylonische Briefe in Umschrift 
und Ubersetzung, ed. F. R. Kraus. Lei¬ 
den, 1964- 

abbr. 

abbreviated, abbreviation 

ABD 

Anchor Bible Dictionary 

ABIUSJH 

Annual of Bar-Han University Studies in 
Judaica and the Humanities 

ABL 

Assyrian and Babylonian Letters , 14 vols., 
ed. R. F. Harper. Chicago, 1892-1914 

ABLA 

M. Noth. 1971. Aufsatze zur biblischen 
Landes- und Altertumskunde, ed. H. W. 
Wolff. Neukirchen-Vluyn 

c Abod. Zar. 

c Aboda Zara 

y Abot 

*Abot 

5 Abot R. Nat. 

*Abot de Rabbi Nathan 

Abr 

Philo, De Abrahamo 

ABR 

Australian Biblical Review 

ABRMW 

H. Graf Reventlow. 1985. The Authority 
of the Bible and the Rise of the Modem 
World . Trans. J. Bowden. Philadelphia 

AbrN 

Abr-Nahrain 

absol. 

absolute 

AcApos 

Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha . 3 vols. Hil- 
desheim, 1959 

ACF 

Annuaire du College de France , Paris 

ACNT 

Augsburg Commentary on the New 
Testament 

AcOr 

Acta orientalia 


AcOrASH 

Acta orientalia Academiae Scientiarum 
Hungancae 

ACR 

American Classical Review 

AcSum 

Acta Sumerologica 

act. 

active 

Acts 

Acts (or Acts of the Apostles) 

Acts Andr. 

Acts of Andrew 

Acts Andr. Mth. 

Acts of Andrew and Matthias 

Acts Andr . Paul 

Acts of Andrew and Paul 

Acts Bam. 

Acts of Barnabas 

Acts Jas. 

Acts of James the Great 

Acts John 

Acts of John 

Acts John Pro. 

Acts of John (by Prochorus) 

Acts Paul 

Acts of Paul 

Acts Pet. 

Acts of Peter 

Acts Pet. (Slav.) 

Slavonic Acts of Peter 

Acts Pet. 12 Apost. 

Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles (NHC 
VI, 1) 

Acts Pet. Andr. 

Acts of Peter and Andrew 

Acts Pet. Paul 

Acts of Peter and Paul 

Acts Phil. 

Acts of Philip 

Acts Phil. (Syr.) 

Acts of Philip (Synac) 

Acts Pil. 

Acts of Pilate 

Acts Thad. 

Acts ofThaddaeus 

Acts Thom. 

Acts of Thomas 

ActSS 

Acta Sanctorum 

ACW 

Ancient Christian Writers 

A.D. 

anno domini (year) 

ad loc. 

ad locum (at the place) 

ADAIK 

Abhandlungen des deutschen archaol- 
ogischen lnstituts, Kairo 

adaj 

Annual of the Department of Antiquities of 
Jordan 

Add Dan 

Additions to Daniel 

Add Esth 

Additions to Esther 

ADFU 

Ausgrabungen der Deutschen For- 
schungsgemeinschaft in Uruk-Warka 

adj. 

adjective 

ADOG 

Abhandlungen der Deutschen Onent-Ge- 
sellschaft, Berlin 

ADPV 

Abhandlungen des Deutschen Palas- 
tina-Vereins 

adv. 

adverb 

AE 

Uannee epigraphique [cited by year and 
no. of text] 

AEB 

Annual Egyptological Bibliography 

Aeg 

Aegyptus: Revista italiana di egittologia e 
papirologia 

AEHE IV 

Annuaire de VEcole pratique des Hautes 
Etudes , IV e section, Sc. hist, et philol., 
Paris 

AEHE V 

Annuaire de VEcole pratique des Hautes 
Etudes , V e section, Sc. relig., Paris 
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AEHL 

Archaeological Excavations in the Holy 
Land, ed. A. Negev. Englewood Cliffs, 


NJ, 1980 

AEL 

M. Lichtheim. 1971-80. Ancient Egyp¬ 
tian Literature. 3 vols. Berkeley 

AER 

American Ecclesiastical Review 

AESH 

B. Trigger, B. J. Kemp, D. O’Connor, 
and A. B. Lloyd. 1983. Ancient Egypt: A 


Social History . Cambridge 

Aet 

Philo, De aetemitate mundi 

Aev 

Aevum: Rassegna di scienze storiche linguis- 
tiche e filologiche 

AY 

Agyptologische Forschungen 

AFER 

African Ecclesiastical Review, Eldoret, 
Kenya 

AfL 

Archiv fur Liturgiewissenschaft, Regens¬ 
burg 

AFNW 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft fur Forschung des 
Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen , Cologne 

AfO 

Archiv fur Orientforschung , Graz 

AfrTJ 

Africa Theological Journal , Arusha, Tan¬ 


zania 

AgAp 

Josephus, Against Apion (= Contra Api- 
onem) 

> Ag. Ber. 

3 Aggadat Beresit 

AGJU 

Arbeiten zur Geschichte des antiken Ju- 
dentums und des Urchristentums 

Agr 

Philo, De agncultura 

AGSU 

Arbeiten zur Geschichte des Spatjuden- 
tums und Urchristentums 

AH 

An Aramaic Handbook, ed. F. Rosenthal, 

2 vols. Wiesbaden, 1967 

Ah. 

Ahiqar 

AHAW 

Abhandlungen der Heidelberger Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften 

AHG 

B. Albrektson. 1967. History and the 
Gods. ConBOT 1. Lund 

AHR 

American Historical Review 

AHW 

Akkadisches Handworterbuch, ed. W. von 
Soden. 3 vols. Wiesbaden, 1965—81 

AI 

Arad Inscription [cited according to 
Y. Aharoni. 1981. Arad Inscriptions, Je¬ 


rusalem] 

AiON 

Annali dellTstituto orientali di Napoli 

AIPHOS 

Annuaire de ITnstitut de philologie et d'his- 
toire orientales et slaves 

AIR 

Ancient Israelite Religion: Essays in Honor 
of Frank Moore Cross, ed. P. D. Miller, 
P D. Hanson, and S. D. McBride. Phil¬ 
adelphia, 1987 

AIS 

I. Finkelstein. 1988. The Archaeology of 
the Israelite Settlement. Jerusalem 

AJA 

American Journal of Archaeology 

AJAS 

American Journal of Arabic Studies 

ajba 

Australian Journal of Biblical Archaeology 
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AJBI 

Annual of the Japanese Biblical Insti¬ 
tute, Tokyo 

AJP 

American Journal of Philology 

AJSL 

American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures 

AJT 

American Journal of Theology 

Akk 

Akkadian 

AKM 

Abhandlungen zur Kunde des Morgen- 
landes (Leipzig) 

AL 

The Assyrian Laws, ed. G. R. Driver and 
J. C. Miles. Oxford, 1935 

ALBO 

Analecta lovaniensia biblica et orien- 
talia 

ALGHJ 

Arbeiten zur Literatur und Geschichte 
des hellenistischen Judentums 

Allogenes 

Allogenes (NHC XU) 

Altertum 

Das Altertum, Berlin 

ALUOS 

Annual of Leeds University Oriental 
Society 

Am 

America, New York 

AmBenR 

American Benedictine Review 

AMI 

Archaologische Mitteilungen aus Iran 

Amos 

Amos 

AMT 

R. C. Thompson. 1923. Assyrian Medical 
Texts. Oxford 

AN 

J. J. Stamm. 1939. Die akkadische Namen- 
gebung. MVAG 44. Berlin 

AnBib 

Analecta Biblica 

AnBoll 

Analecta Bollandiana 

Anclsr 

R. de Vaux, 1961. Ancient Israel: Its Life 
and Institutions. Trans. J. McHugh. Lon¬ 
don. Repr. New York, 1965 

ANE 

Ancient Near East(ern) 

ANEP 

Ancient Near East in Pictures Relating to 
the Old Testament, 2d ed. with suppl., ed. 
J. B. Pritchard, Princeton, 1969 

ANET 

Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the 
Old Testament, 3d ed. with suppl., ed. 
J. B. Pritchard, Princeton, 1969 

ANY 

The Ante-Nicene Fathers 

Ang 

Angelicum, Rome 

ANHMW 

Annalen des Naturhistorische Museum in 
Wien 

Anim 

Philo, De animalibus 

Anon. Sam. 

Anonymous Samaritan Text 

AnOr 

Analecta orientalia 

ANQ 

Andover Newton Quarterly 

ANRW 

Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen 
Welt, ed. H. Ternporini and W. Haase, 
Berlin, 1972- 

AnSt 

Anatolian Studies 

Ant 

Josephus, Jewish Antiquities (= Antiqui- 
tates Judaicae) 

AntCl 

Vantiquite classique 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


ANTF 

Arbeiten zur neutestamentlichen 
Textforschung 

ANTJ 

Arbeiten zum Neuen Testament und 
Judentum 

Anton 

Antonianum 

Anuano 

Anuano de Filologia, Barcelona 

ANVAO 

Avhandlinger utgitt av det Norske Vi- 
denskaps-Akademi i Oslo 

AO 

Der Alte Orient 

AOAT 

Alter Orient und Altes Testament 

AOATS 

Alter Orient und Altes Testament Son- 
derreihe 

AOAW 

Anzeiger der Osterreichischer Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Vienna 

AOB 2 

Altorientalische Bilder zum Alten Testament , 
2d ed., ed. H. Gressman. Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1927 

AOBib 

Altorientalische Bibliothek 

AoF 

Altorientalische Forschungen 

AOS 

American Oriental Series 

AOSTS 

American Oriental Society Translation 
Series 

AOT 2 

Altorientalische Texte zum Alten Testament, 
2d ed., ed. H. Gressman. Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1926 

AP 

L’annee philologique 

Ap. Ezek. 

Apocryphon of Ezekiel 

Ap. Jos. 

Apocryphon of James (NHC 1,2) 

Ap. John 

Apocryphon of John (NHC 11,7; III,2; 
IV,2) 

APAACS 

American Philological Association 
American Classical Studies 

APAPM 

American Philological Association Phil¬ 
ological Monographs 

APAT 

Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des 
Alten Testaments , 2 vols., ed. E. Kautzch. 
Tubingen, 1900. Repr. 1975 

APAW 

Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaft 

APEF 

Annual of the Palestine Exploration Fund 

APNM 

H. B. Hoffman. 1965. Amonte Personal 
Names in the Man Texts. Baltimore 

Apoc. Ab. 

Apocalypse of Abraham 

Apoc. Adam 

Apocalypse of Adam (NHC V,5) 

Apoc. Dan. 

Apocalypse of Daniel 

Apoc. Dosith. 

Apocalypse of Dositheus 

Apoc. EL 

Apocalypse of Elijah 

Apoc. Ezek. 

Apocalypse of Ezekiel 

Apoc. Messos 

Apocalypse of Messos 

Apoc. Mos. 

Apocalypse of Moses 

Apoc. Paul 

Apocalypse of Paul (NHC VJ2) 

Apoc. Pet. 

Apocalypse of Peter (NHC VIU) 

Apoc. Sedr. 

Apocalypse of Sedrach 

Apoc. Thom. 

Apocalypse of Thomas 


Apoc. Vir. 

Apocalypses of the Virgin 

Apoc. Zeph. 

Apocalypse of Zephaniah 

Apoc. Zos. 

Apocalypse of Zosimus 

Apocr. 

Apocryphal, Apocrypha 

Apol Jud 

Philo, Apologia pro Iudaeis 

Apos. 

Apostolic, Apostles 

Apos , Con. 

Apostolic Constitutions and Canons 

APOT 

Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament, 2 vols., ed. R. H. Charles. 
Oxford, 1913 

Ar 

Arabic 

AR 

Archaeological Reports 

c Arak. 

c Arakin 

Aram 

Aramaic 

ArbT 

Arbeitzen zur Theologie, Stuttgart 

Arch 

Archaeology 

ArchEleph 

B. Porten. 1968. Archives from Elephan¬ 
tine. Berkeley 

ArchPal 

W. E Albright. 1960. The Archaeology of 
Palestine. 3d rev. ed. Harmondsworth. 
Repr. Gloucester, MA, 1971 

ARE 

Ancient Records of Egypt, 5 vols., ed. J. H. 
Breasted. Chicago, 1906. Repr. New 
York, 1962 

ARET 

Archivi reali di Ebla, Testi 

ARG 

Archiv fur Reformationsgeschichte 

ARI 

W. F. Albright. 1968. Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel. 5th ed. Baltimore 

Aris. Ex. 

Aristeas the Exegete 

Aristob. 

Aristobulus 

ARM 

Archives royales de Mari 

ARMT 

Archives royals de Mari: transcriptions 
et traductions 

ARNA 

Ancient Records from North Arabia, ed. 
F. V. Winnett and W. L. Reed. Toronto, 
1970 

ArOr 

Archiv onentdlni 

art. 

article 

Art. 

Artapanus 

ARW 

Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft 

AS 

Assyriological Studies 

ASAE 

Annales du Service des antiquites de lEgypte 

ASAW 

Abhandlungen der Sachsischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Leipzig 

Asc. Jos. 

Ascents of James 

Ascen. Is. 

Ascension of Isaiah 

Asclepius 

Asclepius 21-29 (NHC VI, 8) 

ASNU 

Acta seminarii neotestamentici upsa- 
liensis 

ASORDS 

American Schools of Oriental Research 
Dissertation Series 
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ASORMS 

American Schools of Oriental Research 
Monograph Series 

ASP 

American Studies in Papyrology 

ASS 

Acta sanctae sedis 

AsSeign 

Assemblies du Seigneur 

ASSR 

Archives des sciences sociales des religions 

Assum. Mos. 

Assumption of Moses 

Assum. Vir. 

Assumption of the Virgin 

Assur 

Assur, Malibu, CA 

ASTI 

Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 

ASV 

American Standard Version 

ATAbh 

Alttestamentliche Abhandlungen 

ATANT 

Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Al- 
ten und Neuen Testaments 

ATAT 

Arbeiten zu Text und Sprache im Alten 
Testament 

ATD 

Das Alte Testament Deutsch 

ATDan 

Acta theologica danica 

ATG 

Archivo Teologico Granadino, Granada 

ATJ 

Ashland Theological Journal, Ashland, 
OH 

ATR 

Anglican Theological Review, Evanston, 

IL 

Aug 

Augustmianum , Rome 

AulaOr 

Aula Orientals, Barcelona 

AuS 

G. Dalman. 1928-42. Arbeit und Sitte in 
Palastina. 7 vols. BFCT 14, 17, 27, 29, 
33, 36, 41. Giitersloh, 1928. Repr. Hil- 
desheim, 1964 

AusBR 

Australian Biblical Review 

AUSS 

Andrews University Seminary Studies, Ber¬ 
rien Springs, Ml 

Auih. Teach. 

Authoritative Teaching (NHC VI *5) 

AUU 

Acta universitatis upsaliensis 

AV 

Authorized Version 

AW 

The Ancient World, Chicago 

AWEAT 

Archiv fur wissenschaftliche Erfor- 
schung des Alten Testaments 

B 

Codex Vaticanus 

b. ('.Talm.) 

Babylonian (Talmud) = “Babli” 

B. Bat. 

Baba Batra 

B. Me$. 

Baba Metfa 

B. Qam. 

Baba Qamma 

BA 

Biblical Archaeologist 

Bab. 

Babylonian 

BAG 

Biblioteca de autores cristianos 

BAEO 

Boletin de la asociacibn espariala des 
orientalistas 

BAfO 

Beihefte zur Archiv fur Orientforschung, 
Graz 

BAGD 

W. Bauer, W. F. Arndt, F. W. Gingrich, 
and F. W. Danker. 1979. Greek-Enghsh 
Lexicon of the New Testament . 2d ed. Chi¬ 
cago 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


BAIAS 

Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archaeological 
Society, London 

BANE 

The Bible in the Ancient Near East, ed. 
G. E. Wright. Garden City, NY, 1961. 
Repr. Winona Lake, IN, 1979 

Bar 

Baruch 

BAR 

Biblical Archaeologist Reader 

Bar. 

Baraita 

BA Rev 

Biblical Archaeology Review 

BARIS 

British Archaeological Reports, Inter¬ 
national Series 

Barn. 

Epistle of Barnabas 

BASOR 

Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research 

BASORSup 

BASOR Supplement 

BASP 

Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrol- 
ogists 

BASPSup 

Bulletin of the American Society of 
Papyrologists Supplement 

BAss 

Beitrage zur Assyriologie und semi- 
tischen Sprachwissenschaft 

BAT 

Die Botschaft des Alten Testaments 

BBB 

Bonner biblische Beitrage 

BBC 

Broadman Bible Commentary 

BBET 

Beitrage zur biblischen Exegese und 
Theologie 

BBLAK 
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Handworterbuch 17th ed., ed. F. Buhl. 
Berlin, 1921 

M. P. Nilsson. Geschichte der griechische 
R£ligion. 2 vols. 2d ed. Munich, 1961 
R. R. Wilson. 1977. Genealogy and His¬ 
tory in the Biblical World. YNER 7. New 
Haven 

Philo, De gigantibus 
Gittin 

E. Schiirer. 1901-9. Geschichte des jii- 
disches Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. 
Leipzig. Repr. Hildesheim, 1970 
Greek 

Gesenius Hebrdische Grammatik, 28th ed., 
ed. by E. Kautzsch. Leipzig, 1909. Repr. 
Hildesheim, 1962 

Greek Apocalypse of Ezra 
G. Bergstrasser. 1918—29. Hebrdische 
Grammatik mit Benutzung der von E. 
Kautzsch bearbeiteten 28. Auflage von Wil¬ 
helm Gesenius ’ hebrdischer Grammatik. 2 
vols. Leipzig. Repr. Hildesheim, 1962 
Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar, 28th ed., ed. 
E. Kautzsch. Trans. A. E. Cowley. Ox¬ 
ford, 1910 

Comptes Rendus du Groupe Linguistique 

d'Etudes Chamito-Semitiques, Paris 

Gottinger Miszellen 

geographical name 

Good News Bible 

Good News Commentary 

Good News Studies 

Grundrisse zum Neuen Testament 

Gottinger Orientforschungen 

Gospel of Barnabas 

Gospel of Bartholomew 

Gospel of Basihdes 

Gospel of the Birth of Mary 

Gospel of the Ebionites 

Gospel of the Egyptians (NHC III,2; IV,2) 

Gospel of Eve 

Gospel of Gamaliel 

Gospel of the Hebrews 


Gos. Inf 
Gos. Inf. (Arab) 
Gos. Inf. (Arm) 
Gos. John (Apocr.) 
Gos. Marcion 
Gos. Mary 
Gos. Naass. 

Gos. Naz. 

Gos. Nic. 

Gos. Pet. 

Gos. Phil. 

Gos. Thom. 

Gos. Trad. Mth. 
Gos. Truth 
GOTR 

GP 

GRBS 

Great Pow. 

Greg 

GSAT 

GTA 

GTJ 

GTT 

GTTOT 


GuL 

GVG 


ha. 

Hab 

HAB 

hAb 

HAD 


Hag 

Hag. 

HAIJ 


Hal. 

HALAT 


HAR 


Infancy Gospels 

Arabic Gospel of the Infancy 

Armenian Gospel of the Infancy 

Apocryphal Gospel of John 

Gospel of Marcion 

Gospel of Mary 

Gospel of the Naas senes 

Gospel of the Nazarenes 

Gospel of Nicodemus 

Gospel of Peter 

Gospel of Philip {UHC II, 3) 

Gospel According to Thomas (NHC 11,2) 
Gospel and Traditions of Matthias 
Gospel of Truth (NHC U; XII,2) 

Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 
Brookline, MA 

F. M. Abel. 1933. Geographie de la Pales¬ 
tine, 2 vols. Paris 

Greek , Roman and Byzantine Studies , Dur¬ 
ham, NC 

The Concept of Our Great Power (NHC 
VI,4) 

Gregorianum, Rome 

Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testament , 
Munich 

Gottinger theologische Arbeiten 
Grace Theological Journal , Winona Lake, 
IN 

Gereformeerd Theologisch Tijdschrift, 
Netherlands 

J. J. Simons. 1959. The Geographical and 
Topographical Texts of the Old Testament. 
Francisci Scholten memoriae dedicata 
2. Leiden 

Geist und Leben, Munich 

C. Brockelmann. 1903-13. Grundriss 

der vergleichenden Grammatik der semi- 

tischen Sprachen. 2 vols. Berlin. Repr. 

1961 

hectares 

Habakkuk 

Harpers Atlas of the Bible 
Hildesheimer agyptologische Beitrage 
Hebrew and Aramaic Dictionary of the OT, 
ed. G. Fohrer. Trans W. Johnstone. Ber¬ 
lin, 1973 
Haggai 
Hagiga 

J. M. Miller and J. H. Hayes. 1986. A 
History of Ancient Israel and Judah. Phila¬ 
delphia 
Halla 

Hebraisches und aramaisches Lexikon zum 
Alten Testament, ed. W. Baumgartner et 
al. 

Hebrew Annual Review 
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HAT 

HAW 

HBC 

HBD 

HBT 

HDB 


HDR 

HDS 

Hdt. 

Heb 

Heb. Apoc. EL 
Hec. Ab 
HeL Syn. Pr. 
Hen 
Heres 
Herm 

Herm. Man. 
Herm. Sim. 
Herm. Vis. 
Hermeneia 

Hev 

HeyJ 

HG 

HGB 

HHI 

HibJ 

HIOTP 


Hist. Eccl. 

Hist. Jos. 

Hist. Jos. Carp. 
Hist. Rech. 

Hit 
HJP > 


HJF* 


HKAT 

HKL 


Handbuch zum Alten Testament 

Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 

Harpers Bible Commentary 

Harper s Bible Dictionary, ed. P. J. Achte- 

meier. San Francisco, 1985 

Horizons in Biblical Theology, Pittsburgh, 

PA 

Dictionary of the Bible, 4 vols., ed. by 
J. Hastings et al. Edinburgh and New 
York, 1899-1904. Rev. by F. C. Grant 
and H. H. Rowley, 1963 
Harvard Dissertations in Religion 
Harvard Dissertation Series 
Herodotus 

Hebrew; Epistle to the Hebrews 
Hebrew Apocalypse of Elijah 
Hecataens of Abdera 
Hellenistic Syria go gal Prayers 
Henoch, Torino, Italy 
Philo, Quis rerum divinarum heres 
Hermathena, Dublin, Ireland 
Hermas, Mandate 
Hermas, Similitude 
Hermas, Vision 

Hermeneia: A Critical and Historical 

Commentary on the Bible 

Nahal Hever texts 

The Heythrop Journal, London 

J. Friedrich. 1959. Die hethitischen Ges- 

etze. DMOA 7. Leiden 

Z. Kallai. 1986. Historical Geography of 

the Bible. Leiden 

S. Herrmann. 1975. A History of Israel in 
Old Testament Times. 2d ed. Philadelphia 
Hibbert Journal 

H. Jagersma. 1983. A History of Israel in 
the Old Testament Period. Trans. J. Bow¬ 
den. Philadelphia 

Eusebius, Histona ecclesiastica ( = Church 
History) 

History of Joseph 

History of Joseph the Carpenter 

History of the Rechabites 

Hittite 

E. Schiirer. The History of the Jewish Peo¬ 
ple in the Time of Jesus Christ , 5 vols., 
trans. J. Macpherson, S. Taylor, and 
P. Christie. Edinburgh, 1886—90 

E. Schiirer. The History of the Jewish Peo¬ 
ple in the Age of Jesus Christ , 3 vols., ed. 
and trans. G. Vermes et al. Edinburgh, 
1973-87 

Handkommentar zum Alten Testament 
R. Borger. 1967-75. Handbuch der Keil- 
schriftliteratur. 3 vols. Berlin 


HKNT 

HL 

HM 

HNT 

HNTC 

HO 

Hokhma 

Hor 

Hor. 

Hos 

HPR 

HPT 


HR 

HS 

HSAO 

HSAT 


HSCL 

HSCP 

HSM 

HSS 

HTKNT 

HTR 

HTS 

HUCA 

Hul 

Hymn Dance 
Hyp. Arch. 
Hypo 
Hypsiph. 

IB 

IBC 


ibid. 

IBS 

ICC 

IDB 

IDBSup 


IEJ 

IG 

IGRR 


Handkommentar zum Neuen Testa¬ 
ment 

Hittite Laws [ANET, 188-97] 

Hamizrah HehadashINear East, Jerusalem 
Handbuch zum Neuen Testament 
Harper’s NT Commentaries 
Handbuch der Orientalistik 
Hokhma, La Sarraz, Switzerland 
Horizons, Villanova, PA 
Horayot 
Hosea 

Homiletic and Pastoral Review, New York 
M. Noth. 1981. A History of Pentateuchal 
Traditions. Trans. B. Anderson. Chico, 
CA 

History of Religions, Chicago 
Hebrew Studies, Madison, WI 
Heidelberger Studien zum Alten Orient. 
Wiesbaden, 1967 

Die heilige Schnft des Alten Testaments, 4th 
ed., ed. E. Kautzsch and A. Bertholet. 
Tubingen, 1922-23 
Harvard Studies in Comparative Liter¬ 
ature 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 

Cambridge, MA 

Harvard Semitic Monographs 

Harvard Semitic Studies 

Herders theologischer Kommentar 

zum Neuen Testament 

Harvard Theological Review 

Harvard Theological Studies 

Hebrew Union College Annual, Cincinnati 

Hullin 

Hymn of the Dance 

Hypostasis of the Archons (NHC 11,4) 
Philo, Hypothetica 
Hypsiphrone (NHC XI,4) 

Interpreters Bible 

Interpretation: A Bible Commentary 
for Teaching and Preaching 
ibidem (in the same place) 

Irish Biblical Studies, Belfast 
International Critical Commentary 
Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible , ed. 
G. A. Buttrick. 4 vols. Nashville, 1962 
Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible Supple¬ 
mentary Volume, ed. K. Crim. Nashville, 
1976 

Israel Exploration Journal, Jerusalem 
Inscriptiones Graecae 

Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanos per- 
tinentes, ed. R. Cagnat, J. Toutain, et al. 
3 vols. Paris, 1901-27. Repr. Rome, 
1964 
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Ign. Eph. 

Ignatius, Letter to the Ephesians 

Ign. Magn. 

Ignatius, Letter to the Magnesians 

Ign. Phld. 

Ignatius, Letter to the Philadelphians 

Ign. Pol. 

Ignatius, Letter to the Polycarp 

Ign. Rom. 

Ignatius, Letter to the Romans 

Ign. Symm. 

Ignatius, Letter to the Smymaeans 

Ign. Trail. 

Ignatius, Letter to the Trallians 

IGLS 

Jalabert, L., and Mouterde, R. 1929—. 
Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie. 6 
vols. Paris. 

IGSK 

Inschriften griechischer Stadte aus 
Kleinasien 

m 

Israelite and Judean History , ed. J. Hayes 
and M. Miller. OTL. Philadelphia, 1977 

IJT 

Indian Journal of Theology, Calcutta 

IKirZ 

Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift, Bern 

ILS 

Inscriptiones Latinae selectae, ed. H. Des¬ 
sau. 3 vols. in 5 pts. Berlin, 1892-1916. 
Repr. 

I mm 

Immanuel, Jerusalem 

impf. 

imperfect 

impv. 

imperative 

inf. 

infinitive 

Inf. Gos. Thom. 

Infancy Gospel of Thomas 

INJ 

Israel Numismatic Journal, Jerusalem 

Ini 

Interpretation, Richmond, VA 

Interp. Know. 

Interpretation of Knowledge (NHC XI,/) 

IOS 

Israel Oriental Studies 

IOTS 

B. S. Childs. 1979. Introduction to the Old 
Testament as Scripture. Philadelphia 

IPN 

M. Noth. 1928. Die israelitischen Perso- 
nennamen. BWANT 3/10. Stuttgart. 
Repr. Hildesheim, 1966 

Iraq 

Iraq 

Irenikon 

Irenikon 

I FT 

Issues in Religion and Theology 

Isa 

Isaiah 

ISBE 

International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, 
2d ed., ed. G. W. Bromiley 

ISEE LA 

Instituto Superior de Estudios Eclesiasticos 
Libro Anual, Mexico City 

Istina 

Istina, Paris 

ITC 

International Theological Commentary 

ITQ 

Irish Theological Quarterly, Maynooth 

ITS 

Indian Theological Studies, Bangalore 

IvEph 

Die Inschnften von Ephesos, ed. H. Wan- 
kel. 8 vols. IGSK 11-15 

j. (Talm.) 

Jerusalem (Talmud) 

J 

“Yahwist” source 

JA 

Journal asiatique 

JAAR 

Journal of the American Academy of Reli¬ 
gion 

JAC 

Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Chnstentum 

Jan. Jam. 

Jannes and Jambres 


JANES 

Journal of the Ancient Near Eastern Society 
of Columbia University, New York 

JAOS 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
New Haven 

JAOSSup 

Journal of the American Oriental Soci¬ 
ety Supplement 

JARCE 

Journal of the American Research Center in 
Egypt, Boston 

Jas 

James 

JAS 

Journal of Asian Studies 

JB 

Jerusalem Bible 

JBC 

The Jerome Biblical Commentary, ed. R. E. 
Brown, J. A. Fitzmyer, and R. E. Mur¬ 
phy. 2 vols. in 1. Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 
1968 

JBL 

Journal of Biblical Literature 

JBR 

Journal of Bible and Religion, Boston 

JCS 

Journal of Cuneiform Studies 

JDAI 

Jahrbuch des deutschen archdologischen In- 
stituts 

JDS 

Judean Desert Studies 

Jdt 

Judith 

JEA 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, London 

Jeev 

Jeevadhara, Kottayam, Kerala, India 

JEH 

Journal of Ecclesiastical History, London 

JEnc 

The Jewish Encyclopaedia, 12 vols., ed. 
1. Singer et al. New York, 1901-6 

JEOL 

Jaarbencht Vooraziatisch-Egyptisch Gezel- 
schap “Ex Onente Lux' 

Jer 

Jeremiah 

JES 

Journal of Ecumenical Studies, Philadel¬ 
phia 

JESHO 

Journal of the Economic and Social History 
of the Orient, Leiden 

JETS 

Journal of the Evangelical Theological So¬ 
ciety 

JFA 

Journal of Field Archaeology 

JFSR 

Journal of Feminist Studies in Religion, At¬ 
lanta 

JHNES 

Johns Hopkins Near Eastern Studies 

JHS 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, London 

JIBS 

Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies 

JlPh 

Journal of Indian Philosophy 

JITC 

Journal of the Interdenominational Theolog¬ 
ical Center, Atlanta 

JJS 

Journal of Jewish Studies, Oxford 

JLA 

The Jewish Law Annual, Leiden 

JMES 

Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 

JMS 

Journal of Mithraic Studies 

JNES 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Chicago 

JNSL 

Journal of Northwest Semitic Languages, 
Stellenbosch 
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Job 

Joel 

John 

Jonah 

Jos 

Jos. or Joseph. 
Jos. Asen. 

Josh 

JPOS 

JPSV 

JPT 

JQR 

JQRMS 

JR 

JRAI 

JRAS 

JRE 

JRelS 

JRH 

JRS 

JRT 

JSHRZ 

JSJ 

JSNT 

JSNTSup 

JSOT 

JSOTSup 

JSP 

JSPSup 


JSS 

JSSEA 

JSSR 

JTC 

JTS 

JTSoA 

Jub. 

Judaica 

Judaism 

Jude 


Job 

Joel 

John 

Jonah 

Philo, De Iosepho 
Josephus 

Joseph and Asenath 
Joshua 

Journal of Palestine Oriental Society, Jeru¬ 
salem 

Jewish Publication Society Version 
Journal of Psychology and Theology , La 
Mirada, CA 
Jewish Quarterly Review 
Jewish Quarterly Review Monograph 
Series 

Journal of Religion, Chicago 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Journal of Religious Ethics 

Journal of Religious Studies, Cleveland, 

OH 

Journal of Religious History 
Journal of Roman Studies, London 
Journal of Religious Thought, Washing¬ 
ton, DC 

Jiidische Schriften aus hellenistisch- 
romischer Zeit 

Journal for the Study of Judaism, Leiden 
Journal for the Study of the New Testament, 
Sheffield 

Journal for the Study of the New Testa¬ 
ment Supplement Series 
Journal for the Study of the Old Testament, 
Sheffield 

Journal for the Study of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Supplement Series 
Journal for the Study of the Pseudepigrapha 
Journal for the Study of the Pseudepig¬ 
rapha Supplement 
Journal of Semitic Studies, Manchester 
Journal of the Society for the Study of Egyp¬ 
tian Antiquities, Mississauga, Ontario 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 
Journal for Theology and the Church 
Journal of Theological Studies, Oxford 
Journal of Theology for Southern Africa, 
Cape Town, South Africa 
Jubilees 

Judaica: Beitrdge zum Verstandnis . . . 

Judaism, New York 

Jude 


Judg 

JW 

JWH 

K 

K 

KAJ 


Kairos 

KAJ 


Kalla 

KAR 


KAT 

KAV 


KB 

KB 


KBANT 

KBo 


KD 

KEHAT 


Kehm 

Ker. 

Ketub. 

KG 

KHC 

Kil 

KJV 

KK 

Klosterman 


KIPauly 

KISchr 


Judges 

Josephus, The Jewish War (= Bellum Ju- 
daicum) 

Journal of World History 
Kethib 

Tablets in the Kouyunjik collection of 
the British Museum [cited by number] 
Kanaanaische und aramdische Inschnften, 
3 vols., ed. H. Donner and W. Rollig, 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1962 
Kairos, Salzburg 

Keilschnfttexte aus Assur juristischen 7n- 
halts, ed. E. Ebeling. WVDOG 50. Leip¬ 
zig, 1927 
Kalla 

Keilschnfttexte aus Assur religiosen Inhalts, 
ed. E. Ebeling. WVDOG 28/34. Leipzig, 
1919-23 

Kommentar zum Alten Testament 
Keilschnfttexte aus Assur verschiedenen In¬ 
halts, ed. O. Schroeder. WVDOG 35. 
Leipzig, 1920 

Keilschnftliche Bibliothek, ed. E. Schra¬ 
der. Berlin, 1889-1915 
L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner. 1953. 
Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros. Leiden; 
Supplementum ad Lexicon in Veteris Testa¬ 
menti libros. Leiden, 1958 
Kommentare und Beitrage zum Alten 
und Neuen Testament 
Keilschnfttexte aus Boghazkoi. WVDOG 
30/36/68-70/72- . Leipzig, 1916-23; 
Berlin, 1954- 

Kerygma und Dogma, Gottingen 
Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum 
Alten Testament, ed. O. F. Fridelin, Leip¬ 
zig, 1812-96 
Kelim 
Kentot 
Ketubot 

H. Frankfort. 1948. Kingship and the 
Gods. Chicago. Repr. 1978 
Kurzer Handcommentar zum Alten Testa¬ 
ment, ed. K. Marti. Tubingen 
KiPayim 

King James Version 
Katonkku Kenkyu, Tokyo, Japan 
E. Klosterman. 1904. Eusebius Das Ono- 
mastikon der Biblischen Ortsnamen. Leip¬ 
zig. Repr. 1966 

Der Kleine Pauly , ed. K. Zeigler-W. Son- 
theimer, Stuttgart, 1964 
Kleine Schriften (A. Alt, 1953—59, 1964 
[3d ed.]; O. Eissfeldt, 1963-68; 

K. Ellinger, 1966) 
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KIT 

Kleine Texte 

km 

kilometer(s) 

KRI 

K. Kitchen. 1968- . Ramesside Inscrip¬ 
tions, Historical and Biographical . 7 vols. 
Oxford 

KRI 

Y. Kaufmann. 1960. The Religion of Is¬ 
rael. Trans. M. Greenberg. New York 

KTR 

Kings Theological Review, London 

KTU 

Keilalphabetischen Texte aus Ugant, vol. 1, 
ed. M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and 
J. Sanmartin. AOAT 24. Kevelaer and 
Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1976 

RUB 

Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Voderasia- 
tische Abteilung (later Deutsche Ori- 
ent-Gesellschaft) Keilschrifturkunden aus 
Boghazkoi, 1921- 

LA 

Lexikon der Agyptologie, eds. W. Helck 
and E. Otto, Wiesbaden, 1972 

L. A.B. 

Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum 

Lad. Jac. 

Ladder of Jacob 

LAE 

The Literature of Ancient Egypt, ed. W. K. 
Simpson. New Haven, 1972 

L. A. E. 

Life of Adam and Eve 

Lam 

Lamentations 

Lane 

E. W. Lane. 1863-93. An Arabic-English 
Lexicon. 8 vols. London. Repr. 1968 

LAPO 

Literatures anciennes du Proche-Ori- 
ent 

LAR 

D. D. Luckenbill. 1926-27. Ancient Rec¬ 
ords of Assyria and Babylonia. Chicago 

lAs 

Leipziger agyptologische Studien 

LAS 

D. D. Luckenbill. 1924. Annals of Sen¬ 
nacherib. OIP 2. Chicago 

LASBF 

Liber Annuus Studii Biblici Franciscani, Je¬ 
rusalem 

Lat 

Latin 

Lat 

Lateranum, Vatican City 

Laur 

Laurentianum, Rome 

LavTP 

Laval Theologique et Philosophique, Que¬ 
bec 

LB 

Late Bronze (Age) 

LB 

Linguistica Biblica, Bonn 

LBAT 

Late Babylonian Astronomical and Related 
Texts, ed. T. G. Pinches and A. Sachs. 
Providence, RI, 1955 

LBHG 

Y. Aharoni. 1979. The Land of the Bible, 
3d ed., rev. and enl. by A, F. Rainey. 
Philadelphia, 1979 

LBS 

Library of Biblical Studies 

LCC 

Library of Christian Classics 

LCL 

Loeb Classical Library 

LD 

Lectio divina 

LE 

Laws of Eshnunna [A. Goetze. 1956. 
The Laws of Eshnunna. AASOR 31. New 
Haven; ANET, 161-63] 


Leg All I-III 

Philo, Legum allegoriae I-III 

Les 

Lelonenu 

Let. Aris. 

Letter of Aristeas 

Lev 

Leviticus 

Levant 

Levant, London 

LexLingAeth 

A. Dillmann. 1865. Lexicon linguae ae- 
thiopicae. Leipzig. Repr. New York, 
1955; Osnabruck, 1970 

LexSyr 

C. Brockelmann. 1928. Lexicon Syria- 
cum. 2d ed. Halle. Repr. 

LHA 

F. Zorrell. 1966. Lexicon Hebraicum et 
Aramaicum Veteris Testamenti. Rome 

Life 

Josephus, Life (= Vita) 

List 

Listening: Journal of Religion and Culture, 
River Forest, IL 

lit. 

literally 

Liv. Pro. 

Lives of the Prophets 

LL 

The Living Light, Washington, DC 

LLAVT 

Lexicon Linguae aramaicae Veteris Testa¬ 
menti documentis antiquis illustratum. 
E. Vogt. 1971. Rome 

loc. cit. 

loco citato (in the place cited) 

Lost 7r. 

The Lost Tribes 

LPGL 

G. W. H. Lampe. 1961-68. A Patristic 
Greek Lexicon. Oxford 

L Q 

Lutheran Quarterly 

LR 

Lutherische Rundschau 

LS 

Louvain Studies, Louvain 

LSJM 

H. G. Liddell and R. Scott. 1968. A 
Greek-English Lexicon, rev, ed., ed. H. S. 
Jones and R. McKenzie. Oxford 

LSS 

Leipziger Semitistische Studien 

LTJ 

Lutheran Theological Journal, Adelaide, S. 
Australia 

LTK 

Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche 

LTP 

Laval Theologique et Philosophique 

LTQ 

Lexington Theological Quarterly, Lexing¬ 
ton, KY 

luA 

Lunds universitets Srsskrift 

Luc 

Lucianic recension 

Luke 

Luke 

LumVie 

Lumiere et Vie, Lyons, France 

LumVit 

Lumen Vitae, Brussels 

LW 

Lutheran World 

LXX 

Septuagint 

rn 

meter(s) 

MA 

Middle Assyrian 

Maarav 

Maarav, Santa Monica, CA 

Mal'as. 

MaSaserot 

Ma^as. S. 

MaSaser Seni 

MABL 

The Moody Atlas of Bible Lands, ed. B. J. 
Beitzel. Chicago, 1985 

Magn. 

see Ign. Magn. 

MaisDieu 

Maison-Dieu, Paris 
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Mak. 

Makl. 

Mai 

MAL 

MAMA 


Man 

MANE 

Mansrea 

MAOG 

Marianum 
Mark 
Marsanes 
Mar St 
Mart. Bart. 
Mart. Is. 

Mart. Mt. 

Mart. Paul 
Mat. Pet. 

Mart. Pet. Paul 
Mart. Phil. 
Mart. Pol. 

Mas 

MAS 

masc. 

Matt 

May 

MB 

MB 

MBA 


MC 

MCBW 

McCQ 

MD 

MDAIK 

MDOG 

MDP 

MedHab 


Makkot 

Makfirin ( = Masqin) 

Malachi 

Middle Assyrian Laws 
Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, vol. 1, 
ed. W. M. Calder and J. M. R. Cormack. 
Publications of the American Society 
for Archaeological Research in Asia Mi¬ 
nor. Manchester, 1928. Vol. 3, ed. 
J. Keil and A. Wilhelm, 1931. Vol. 4, ed. 
W. H. Buckler, W. M. Calder, W. K. C. 
Guthrie, 1933. Vol. 5, ed. C. W. M. Cox 
and A. Cameron, 1937. Vol. 6, ed. 
W. H. Buckler and W. M. Calder, 1939 
Manuscripta, St. Louis, MO 
Monographs on the Ancient Near East, Mal¬ 
ibu, CA 

Mansrea, Madrid 

Mitteilungen der Altorientalischen Ge- 
sellschaft, Leipzig 
Mananum, Rome 
Mark 

Marsanes (NHC XI, 1) 

Manan Studies, Dayton, OH 
Martyrdom of Bartholomew 
Martyrdom of Isaiah 
Martyrdom of Matthew 
Martyrdom of Paul 
Martyrdom of Peter 
Martyrdom of Peter and Paul 
Martyrdom of Philip 
Martyrdom of Poly carp 
Masada texts 

Munchner Agyptologische Studien 

masculine 

Matthew 

Mayeutica , Marcilla (Navarra), Spain 
Middle Bronze (Age) 

Le Monde de la Bible 

Y. Aharoni and M. Avi-Yonah. 1977. 
The Macmillan Bible Atlas. Rev. ed. New 
York 

Misceldnea Comillas, Madrid 
R. K. Harrison. 1985. Major Cities of the 
Biblical World. New York, 1985 
McCormick Quarterly 

E. S. Drower and R. Macuch. 1963. 
Mandaic Dictionary. Oxford 
Mitteilungen des deutschen archaolo- 
gischen Instituts, Kairo 
Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft 

Memoires de la d£l£gation en Perse 
Epigraphic Expedition, Medinet Habu. 
OIP 8 (1930), 9 (1932), Chicago 


Meg. 

MeHL 

Mek. 

Melch. 

Melkon 

MelT 

Mem. Apos. 

Menah. 

MEOL 


Mer 

MeyerK 

MGWJ 


mi. 

Mic 

Mid. 

Midr. 


MIFAO 


Migr 

MIO 

Miqw. 

Mird 

misc. 

MM 


MNTC 

ModChurch 

Mo'ed 

Mo c ed Qat. 

Month 

MPAIBL 

MPAT 


MRR 


MRS 

ms (pi. mss) 
MScRel 
MSD 
MSL 


Megilla 

MeHla 

Mekilta 

Melchizedek (NHC IX,i) 

Melkon 

Mehta Theologica, Rabat, Malta 
Memoria of Apostles 
Menahot 

Medeelingen en Verhandelingen van het 
Vooraziatisch-Egyptisch Gezelschap ‘Ex Or- 
tente Lux,” Leiden 
Mer leg, Munich 

H. A. W. Meyer, Kritisch-exegetischer 
Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament 
Monatsschrift fur Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums 
mile(s) 

Micah 

Middot 

Midras; cited with usual abbreviation 
for biblical book; but Midr. Qoh. = Mid¬ 
ras Qohelet 

Memoires publies par les membres de 
l’lnstitut fran^ais d’archeologie orien- 
tale du Caire 

Philo, De migratione Abrahami 
Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Orientfor- 
schung, Berlin 
Miqwa?ol 

Khirbet Mird texts 
miscellaneous 

J. H. Moulton and G. Milligan. 1914— 
30. The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament 
Illustrated from the Papyri and other Non- 
Literary Sources. London. Repr. Grand 
Rapids, 1949 
Moffatt NT Commentary 
Modem Churchman, Leominster, UK 
Mo^ed 

Mo c ed Qatan 
Month, London 

Memoires presentes a I’Academie des inscrip¬ 
tions et belles-lettres 

A Manual of Palestinian Aramaic Texts, ed. 
J. A. Fitzmyer and D. J. Harrington. 
BibOr 34. Rome, 1978 
The Magistrates of the Roman Republic, ed. 
T. R. S. Broughton and M. L. Patterson. 
2 vols. Philological Monographs 15. 
1951-52. Suppl., 1960 
Mission de Ras Shamra 
manuscript(s) 

Melanges de science religieuse, Lille 
Materials for the Sumerian Dictionary 
Materialen zum sumerischen Lextkon , 
Rome, 1937- 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


MSR 

MSU 

MT 

MTS 

MTZ 

Mur 

Mils 

MUSJ 

Mui 

MVAG 

N 

n(n). 

NA 

NAB 

Nah 

NARCE 

NASB 

Nasim 

NAWG 


Nazir 

NB 

N.B. 

NBD 


NCBC 

NCCHS 

NCE 

NCH 


NC1BC 

NDH 


NDIEC 


NE 

NE 

NEB 
NEBib 
Ned. 
NedTTs 


Melanges de Science Reltgieuse, Lille 
Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unter- 
nehmens 
Masoretic Text 

Marburger Theologische Studien 

Miinchner theologische Zeitschrift 

Wadi Murabba c at texts 

Le Museon: Revue d'Etudes Orientates , 

Paris 

Melanges de VUniversite Saint-Joseph 

Philo, De mutatione nominum 

Mitteilungen der vorder-asiatisch-agyp- 

tischen Gesellschaft 

north(ern) 

note(s) 

Neo-Assyrian 

New American Bible 

Nahum 

Newsletter of the American Research Center 
in Egypt 

New American Standard Bible 
Nasim 

Nachnchten der Akademie der Wissenschaf- 

ten in Gottingen 

Nazir 

Neo-Babylonian 
nota bene (note well) 

The New Bible Dictionary, 2d ed., ed. J. D. 
Douglas and N. Hillyer. Leicester and 
Wheaton, IL 

New Century Bible Commentary 
New Catholic Commentary on Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, ed. R. D. Fuller et al. 

New Catholic Encyclopedia, ed. M. R. P. 
McGuire et al. 

M. Noth. 1986. The Chronicler's History. 
Trans. H. G. M. Williamson. JSOTSup 
51. Sheffield [translates chaps. 14-25 
of UgS] 

New Clarendon Bible Commentary 
M. Noth. 1981. The Denteronomistic His¬ 
tory. Trans. H. G. M. Williamson. JSOT¬ 
Sup 15. Sheffield [translates chaps. 1- 
13 of UgS] 

New Documents Illustrating Early Christi¬ 
anity, ed. G. H. K. Horsley. Macquarie 
University, 1976-[ = 1981- ] 
northeast(ern) 

M. Lidzbarski. 1898. Handbuch der nord- 
semitischen Epigraphik. 2 vols. Weimar 
New English Bible, Oxford, 1961-70 
Neue Echter Bibel 
Nedanm 

Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschnft, The 
Hague 


Neg. 

NegaHm 

Neh 

Nehemiah 

Neot 

Neotestamentica, Stellenbosch 

NETR 

The Near East School of Theology Theolog¬ 
ical Review, Beirut 

neut. 

neuter 

Nez. 

Neziqin 

NFT 

New Frontiers in Theology 

NGTT 

Nederduits Gereformeerde Teologiese Tyd- 
sknf Stellenbosch 

NHC 

Nag Hammadi Codex 

NHI 

M. Noth. 1960. The History of Israel. 2d 
ed. Trans. S. Godman, rev. P. R. Ack- 
royd. London 

NHL 

The Nag Hammadi Library in English, 3d 
ed., ed. J. M. Robinson. San Francisco, 
1988 

NHS 

Nag Hammadi Studies 

NHT 

S. R. Driver. 1913. Notes on the Hebrew 
Text and the Topography of the Books of 
Samuel. 2d ed. Oxford 

NIC NT 

New International Commentary on the 
New Testament 

NICOT 

New International Commentary on the 
Old Testament 

Nid. 

Niddah 

NIDNTT 

New International Dictionary of New Testa¬ 
ment Theology, 3 vols., ed. C. Brown. 
Grand Rapids, 1975-78 

NIGTC 

New International Greek Testament 
Commentary 

N1V 

New International Version 

NJB 

New Jerusalem Bible 

NJBC 

New Jerome Bible Commentary 

NJPSV 

New Jewish Publication Society Version 

NKJV 

New King James Version 

NKZ 

Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift 

no. 

number 

Norea 

The Thought of Norea (NHC IX,2) 

NorTT 

Norsk Teologisk Tidssknft, Oslo, Norway 

NovT 

Novum Testamentum, Leiden 

NovTG 26 

Novum Testamentum Graece, ed. E. Nestle 
and K. Aland. 26th ed. Stuttgart, 1979 

NovTSup 

Novum Testamentum Supplements 

NPNF 

Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 

NRSV 

New Revised Standard Version 

NRT 

La nouvelle revue theologique 

n.s. 

new series 

NSSEA 

Newsletter of the Society for the Study of 
Egyptian Antiquities 

NT 

New Testament 

NTA 

New Testament Abstracts 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


xxvi 


NTAbh 

Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen 

NTApocr 

E. Henneke. New Testament Apocrypha, 
ed. W. Schneemelcher. Trans. R. McL. 
Wilson. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 1963-65 

NTC 

B. S. Childs. 1985. The New Testament as 
Canon: An Introduction. Philadelphia, 
1985 

NTCS 

Newsletter for Targumic and Cognate Stud¬ 
ies, Toronto 

NTD 

Das Neue Testament Deutsch 

NTF 

Neutestamentliche Forschungen 

NTHIP 

W. G. Kiimmel. 1972. The New Testament: 
The History of the Investigation of Its Prob¬ 
lems. Trans. S. M. Gilmour and H. C. 
Kee. Nashville 

NTL 

New Testament Library 

NTM 

New Testament Message 

NTOA 

Novum Testamentum et Orbis Antiq¬ 
uus 

NTS 

New Testament Studies, Cambridge, MA 

NTT 

Nieuw theologisch Tijdschnft 

NTTS 

New Testament Tools and Studies 

Num 

Numbers 

Numen 

Numen: International Review for the His¬ 
tory of Religions, Leiden 

NV 

Nova et Vetera, Geneva 

NW 

north west(ern) 

NWDB 

The New Westminster Dictionary of the Bi¬ 
ble, ed. H. S. Gehman. Philadelphia, 
1970 

OA 

Old Assyrian 

OAkk 

Old Akkadian 

OB 

Old Babylonian 

Obad 

Obadiah 

OBO 

Orbis biblicus et orientalis 

OBS 

Osterreichische biblische Studien 

OBT 

Overtures to Biblical Theology 

OC 

One in Christ, London 

OCA 

Orientalia Christiana analecta 

OCD 

Oxford Classical Dictionary 

OCP 

Orientalia Christiana Periodica, Rome 

Odes Sol. 

Odes of Solomon 

OECT 

Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, ed. 
S. Langdon, 1923- 

OED 

Oxford English Dictionary 

OG 

Old Greek 

OGIS 

Orientis graeci inscriptiones selectae, ed. 
W. Dittenberger. 2 vols. Leipzig, 
1903-5 

Ohol. 

Oholot 

OIC 

Oriental Institute Communications 

OIP 

Oriental Institute Publications 

OL 

Old Latin 


OLA 

OLP 

OLZ 

OMRO 

Onomast. 

Op 

OP 


op. cit. 

Or 

c 0r. 

OrAnt 
OrBibLov 
OrChr 
Orig. World 

OrSyr 


OstStud 

OT 

OTA 

OTE 

OTG 

OTG 


OTK 

OTL 

OTM 

OTP 

OTS 

P 

P 

p(p)- 

PA 

PAAJR 

Pal. 

Pal. Tgs. 

PalCl 

par(s). 

Para 

Paraph. Shem 

part. 

pass. 

passim 

PBA 


Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 
Onentaha lovaniensia periodica 
Onentalistische Literaturzeitung, Berlin 
Oudheidkundige Medeelingen uit het Rijks- 
Museum van Oudheden te Leiden 
Eusebius, Onomasticon 
Philo, De opificio mundi 

Occasional Papers on the Near East, Mal¬ 
ibu, CA 

opere citato ([in] the work cited) 

Onentaha 

c Orla 

Oriens antiquus 

Orientalia et biblica lovaniensia 
One ns chnstianus 

On the Origin of the World (NHC 11,5; 
XIII,2) 

L*orient synen 
old series 

Ostkirchliche Studien, Wurzburg 

Old Testament 

Old Testament Abstracts 

Old Testament Essays, Pretoria 

Old Testament Guides 

The Old Testament in Greek according to the 

Text of Codex Vattcanus, ed. A. E. Brooke, 

N. McLean, and H. St. J. Thackeray. 

Cambridge, 1906-40 

Okumenischer Taschenbuch-Kommen- 

tar 

Old Testament Library 

Old Testament Message 

Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, 2 vols., ed. 

J. Charlesworth. Garden City, NY, 

1983-87 

Oudtestamentische Studien 
Pesher (commentary) 

“Priestly’ 1 source 
page(s); past 

Probleme der Agyptologie, Leiden 

Proceedings of the Amencan Academy for 

Jewish Research, Philadelphia 

Palestinian 

Palestinian Targums 

Palestra del Clero 

paragraph(s); (gospel) parallel(s) 

Para 

Paraphrase of Shem (NHC VII,7) 

participle 

passive 

throughout 

Proceedings of the Bntish Academy , Oxt ord 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


PBS 


PCB 


PE. 

Pe*a 
PE FA 
PEFQS 

PEGLAMBS 

PEGLBS 

PEQ 

perf. 

Fers 

Pesah. 

Pesiq. R. 

Pesiq. Rab Kah. 

PG 

PGM 


Ph. E. Poet 

PhEW 

Phil 

Phil.-hist. Ki. 
Phld. 

Phlm 

PHOE 


Phoen 

PhonWest 

PhRev 

PI 

PIBA 

PIOL 

PIR 


PIR 2 


Pirqe R. El. 
PJ. 

PJ 

PL 


University Museum, University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, Publications of the Babylonian 
Section, Philadelphia 
Peake’s Commentary on the Bible, rev. ed., 
ed. M. Black and H. H. Rowley. New 
York, 1962 

Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 
Pe'a 

Palestine Exploration Fund Annual 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly State¬ 
ment 

Proceedings of the Eastern Great Lakes and 
Midwest Biblical Societies 
Proceedings of the Eastern Great Lakes Bib¬ 
lical Society 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly, London 

perfect 

Persian 

Pesahim 

Pesiqta Rabbati 

Pesiqta de Rab Kahuna 

J. Migne, Patrologia graeca 

Papyri graecae magicae, 3 vols., ed. 

K. Preisendanz. Leipzig, 1928-41 
Philo the Epic Poet 

Philosophy East and West 
Philippians 

Philosophische-historische Klasse 
see Ign. Phld. 

Philemon 

G. von Rad. 1966. The Problem of the 
Hexateuch and Other Essays. Trans. 
E. Dicken. Edinburgh and New York 
Phoenician 

Phoniuer im Westen , ed. H. G. Neimeyer. 
Madrider Beitrage 8. Mainz, 1982 
Philosophical Review 

]. Pedersen. 1926-40. Israel: Its Life and 
Culture . 2 vols. Copenhagen 
Proceedings of the Irish Biblical Association, 
Dublin 

Publications de Plnstitut orientaliste de 
Louvain 

Prosopographia imperii Romani saec. 
/. II.Ill, 3 vols., ed. E. Klebs, H. Dessau, 
and P. von Rohden. Berlin, 1897-98 
Prosopographia imperii Romani saec. 

I. II. Ill, 2d ed., ed. E. Groag, A. Stein, 
and L. Petersen. 5 vols. Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1933— 

Pvrqe Rabbi Eliezer 
Paraleipomena Jeremiou 
PaUistina-Jahrbuch 

J. Migne, Palrologia latina 


pi. 

plural 

pl(s). 

plate(s) 

Plant 

Philo, De plantatione 

Plato Rep. 

Plato: Republic 588B-589B (NHC VI,5) 

PMR 

Charlesworth, J. H. 1976. The Pseud- 
epigrapha and Modem Research. SCS 7. 
Missoula, MT 

PN 

personal name 

PN A 

Pottery Neolithic A 

PN B 

Pottery Neolithic B 

PNPI 

J. K. Stark. 1971. Personal Names in Pal¬ 
myrene Inscriptions. Oxford 

PNPPI 

F. Benz. 1972. Personal Names in the Phoe¬ 
nician and Punic Inscriptions . Studia Pohl 
8. Rome 

PNTC 

Pelican New Testament Commentaries 

PO 

Patrologia orientalis 

Pol 

see Ign. Pol. 

Post 

Philo, De posteritate Caini 

POTT 

Peoples of Old Testament Times, ed. D. J. 
Wiseman. Oxford, 1973 

POuT 

De Prediking van het Oude Testament 

PPN A 

Pre-Pottery Neolithic A 

PPN B 

Pre-Pottery Neolithic B 

Pr Azar 

Prayer of Azariah 

Pr.Jac. 

Prayer of Jacob 

Pr.Jos. 

Prayer of Joseph 

Pr Man 

Prayer of Manasseh 

Pr. Mos. 

Prayer gJ Moses 

Pr. Paul 

Prayer of the Apostle Paul (NHC 1,1) 

Pr. Thanks. 

The Prayer of Thanksgiving (NHC VI, 7) 

Praem 

Philo, De praemiis et poeniis 

Praep. Evang. 

Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 

Pre. Pet. 

Preaching of Peter 

Presbytenon 

Presbytenon, St. Louis, MO 

Prism 

Prism, St. Paul, MN 

Pro 

Proyeccion, Granada, Spain 

Prob 

Philo, Probus 

Procl 

Proclamation Commentaries 

Proof 

Prooftexts: A Journal of Jewish Literary His¬ 
tory 

Prot. Jas. 

Protevangelium of James 

Prov 

Proverbs 

Provid I—II 

Philo, De providentia I—II 

PRS 

Perspectives in Religious Studies, Macon, 
GA 

PRU 

Le Palais Royal d’Ugarit, ed. C. F. A. 
Schaeffer and J. Nougayrol. Paris 

Ps(s) 

Psalm(s) 

Ps-Abd. 

Apostolic History of Pseudo-Abdias 

PSB 

Pnnceton Seminary Bulletin, Princeton, 

NJ 

PSBA 

Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Ar¬ 
chaeology 

Ps-Clem. 

Pseudo-Clementines 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Ps-Eup . 

P seudo-Eupolemus 

R 

Ps-Hec. 

Pseudo-Hecataeus 


Ps-Mt. 

Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew 

RA 

Ps-Orph. 

Pseudo-Orpheus 

Ps-Philo 

Pseudo-Philo 

RAB 

Ps-Phoc. 

Pseudo-Phocylides 

Pss. Sol. 

Psalms of Solomon 

Rab. 

PSt 

Process Studies, Claremont, CA 


PSTJ 

Perkins (School of Theology) Journal, Dal¬ 
las, TX 

RAC 

PT 

Perspectiva Teoldgica, Venda Nova, Brazil 

RANE 

pt. 

part 

RAR 

PThS 

Pretoria Theological Studies, Leiden 

RArch 

PTMS 

Pittsburgh Theological Monograph Se- 


ries 1 

RasT 

PTU 

F. Grondahl. 1967. Die Personennamen 
der Texte aus Ugarit. Studia Pohl 1. Rome 

RAT 

Pun 

Punic 

RazFe 

PVTG 

Pseudepigrapha Veteris Testamenti 

RB 


graece 

RBen 

PW 

A. Pauly-G. Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie 

RBI 


der classischen A Itertumswis sense haft, 

RBR 


Stuttgart, 1839-; supplements, 1903- 
56, 11 vols.; 2d series, 1914-48 

RCB 

PWCJS 

Proceedings of the . . . World Congress of 
Jewish Studies 

RCT 

PWSup 

Supplement to PW 

RDAC 

Pyr 

K. Sethe. 1908-32. Die altagyptischen 

RdE 


Pyramidentexte. 4 vols. Leipzig. Repr. 


Hildesheim, 1969 

RdM 

Q 

Qere; “Q”-source; Qumran texts (e.g., 



4QTestim) 

RE 

Qad 

Qqdmomot, Jerusalem 


QD 

Quaestiones disputatae 

REA 

QDAP 

Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 


in Palestine 

REAug 

QHBT 

Qumran and the History of the Biblical Text, 

REB 


ed. F. M. Cross and S. Talmon. Cam¬ 

RechBib 


bridge, MA, 1975 

RefRev 

Quid. 

QidduSin 

RefTR 

Qinmm 

Qinmm 

REJ 

QL 

Qumran Literature 

RelArts 

Qod. 

QodaJin 

RelLond 

Qoh or Eccl 

Qoheleth or Ecclesiastes 

RelNY 

Quaes Ex I—11 

Philo, Quaestiones et solutiones in Exodum 

RelS 


I-II 

RelSoc 

Quaes Gen I-IV 

Philo, Quaestiones et solutiones in Genesin 

RelSRev 


I-IV 

Renovatio 

Ques. Ezra 

Questions of Ezra 

repr. 

Quod Det 

Philo, Quod detenus potiori insidiari soleat 

RES 

Quod Deus 

Philo, Quod deus immutabilis sit 

RES 

Quod Omn 

Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit 
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H. C. Rawlinson. 1861-1909. The Cu¬ 
neiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. Lon¬ 
don 

Revue d'Assyriologie et dArcheologie orien¬ 
tate, Paris 

J. Rogerson. 1985. Atlas of the Bible. New 
York 

Rabbah (following abbreviation for bib¬ 
lical book: Gen. Rab. = Genesis Rabbah) 
Reallexikon fur Antike und Christentum, 10 
vols., ed. T. Klauser, Stuttgart, 1950-78 
Records of the Ancient Near East 
H. Bonnet, 1952. Reallexikon der agyp- 
tischen Rehgionsgeschichte. Berlin 
Revue archeologique 
Rassegna di Teologia, Naples 

Revue Africaine de Theologie, Kinshasa 
Limete, Zaire 

Razon y Fe, Madrid 

Revue bibhque, Paris 

Revue benedictine, Ma red so us 

Rivista biblica itahana, Brescia 

Ricerche Bibhche e Religiose 

Revista de Cultura Biblica, Sao Paulo, 

Brazil 

Revista Catalana de Teologia , Barcelona, 
Spain 

Report of the Department of Antiquities, Cy¬ 
prus, Nicosia 
Revue d'egyptologie 

Die Religionen der Menschheit, ed. C. M. 
Schroder, Stuttgart 

Realencyklopadie fur protestantische Theo¬ 
logie und Kirche, 3d ed., ed. A. Hauck. 
Leipzig, 1897-1913 
Revue des etudes anciennes 
Revue des etudes augustiniennes, Paris 
Revista Eclesiastica Brasileira, Brazil 
Recherches bibliques 
Reformed Review, Holland, MI 
Reformed Theological Review, Melbourne 
Revue des etudes juives, Paris 
Religion and the Arts 
Religion , London, 1971— 

Religion, New York 

Religious Studies, London 

Religion and Society 

Religious Studies Review 

Renovatio, Bonn 

reprint, reprinted 

Revue des Studes stmitiques, Paris 

Repertoire d'tpigraphie shnitique [cited by 

number] 
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ResABib 

ResQ 

Rev 

Rev. Ezra 

Rev. Steph. 

RevExp 

RevistB 

RevistEspir 

RevQ 

RevRef 

RevRel 

RevScRel 

RevSem 

RevThom 

RGG 

RGTC 


RHA 

RHE 

RHLR 

RHPR 

RHR 

RIC 

RIC 2 


RIDA 

R1H 

RivArCr 

RivB 

RLA 

RLT 

RNAB 

RNT 

RocTKan 

Rom 

Rom. 

RosHs. 

ROTT 


RP 

RQ 


Die Reste der altlateinische Bibel 

Restoration Quarterly, Abilene, TX 

Revelation 

Revelation of Ezra 

Revelation of Stephen 

Review and Expositor, Louisville, KY 

Revista Btblica , Buenos Aires 

Revista de Espritualidad, Madrid 

Revue de Qumran, Paris 

La Revue Rtformee, Aix en Provence 

Review for Religious, St. Louis, MO 

Revue des sciences religieuses , Strasbourg 

Revue semitique 

Revue thomiste, Toulouse 

Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart 

Repertoire geographique des textes cunei- 

formes, 8 vols., ed. W. Rollig. BTAVO B7. 

Wiesbaden 

Revue hittite et asianique 
Revue d'histoire ecclesiastique, Louvain 
Revue d'histoire et de litterature religieuses, 
Paris 

Revue d'histoire et de philosophic religieuses, 
Strasbourg 

Revue de l'histone des religions , Paris 
The Roman Imperial Coinage, ed. H. Mat¬ 
tingly et al. London, 1923-81 
The Roman Imperial Coinage, 2d ed., ed. 
C. H. V. Sutherland and R. A. G. Car- 
son. London, 1984- 
Revue Internationale des droits de Vantiquite 
J. de Rouge. 1877-78. Inscriptions hiero- 
glyphiques copiees en Egypte. 3 vols. Etudes 
egyptologiques 9-11. Paris 
Rivista di archeologia cnstiana, Rome 
Rivista biblica, Bologna 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie, ed. 
G. Ebeling et al. Berlin, 1932- 

Revista Latinoamericana de Teologia, San 
Salvador 

see RAB 

Regenesburger Neues Testament 
Roczmki Teologiczno-Kanoniczne, Lublin 
Romans 
see Ign. Rom. 

Ros HasSana 

G. von Rad. 1962-65. Old Testament The¬ 
ology. 2 vols. Trans. D. M. G. Stalker. 
New York 

Revue de philologie 

Romische Quartalschrift fur christliche Al- 
tertumskunde und Kirchengeschichte , Vati¬ 
can City 


RR 

RS 

RSLR 

RSO 

RSPT 

RSR 

RST 

RSV 

RT 

RTAM 

RTL 

RTP 

RUO 

Ruth 

RV 

RVV 


Ry 


s 

S. c Olam Rab. 
Sabb. 

SacDoc 

SacEr 

Sacr 

SAHG 

SAK 

Sal 

Salman 
Sam. Pent. 
Sam. Tg. 
SamOstr 
SANE 

Sanh. 

SANT 

SAOC 

Sap 

SAQ 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

Review of Religion 
Ras Shamra 

Rivista di storia letteratura religiosa, Turin 
Rivista degli studi onentali 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et theol- 
giques, Paris 

Recherches de science religieuse, Paris 
Religious Studies and Theology , Edmon¬ 
ton, Alberta 

Revised Standard Version 

Recueil de travaux relatifs a la philologie et 

a I’archeologie egyptiennes et assyriennes 

Recherches de Theologie Ancienne et Medi- 
evale 

Revue theologique de Louvain 

Revue de theologie et de philosophie, Lau¬ 
sanne 

Revue de Vuniversite d'Ottawa 
Ruth 

Revised Version 

Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten 

G. Ryckmans. 1927-59. Inscriptions su- 
darabes I-XVII. Mus 40-72 [cited by 
no. of text] 

south(ern) 

Seder c Olam Rabbah 
Sabbat 

Sacra Doctrina, Bologna 

Sacris Erudiri: Jaarboek voor Godsdienstwe- 
tenschappen, Brugge, Belgium 

Philo, De sacrificiis Abehs et Caini 

A. Falkenstein and W. von Soden. 1953. 
Sumerische und akkadische Hymnen und 
Gebete. Zurich 

Studien zur Altagyptischen Kultur , Ham- 
burg 

Salesianum , Rome 
Salmanticensis, Salamanca 
Samaritan Pentateuch 
Samaritan Tar gum 
Samaria Ostracon/Ostraca 
Sources From the Ancient Near East, Mal¬ 
ibu, CA 
Sanhedrin 

Studien zum Alten und Neuen Testa¬ 
ment 

Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization 
Sapienza, Naples 

Sammlung ausgewahlter kirchen-und 
dogmengeschichtlicher Quellenschrif- 
ten 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SAT 

Die Schriften des AUen Testaments in Au- 
swahl, ed. and trans. H. Gunkel et al. 
Gottingen 

SB 

Sources bibliques 

SBA 

Studies in Biblical Archaeology 

SB AW 

Sitzungsberichten der (koniglichen) 
bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften 

SBB 

Stuttgarter biblische Beitrage 

SBibB 

Studies in Bibliography and Booklore, Cin¬ 
cinnati, OH 

SBJ 

La sainte bible de Jerusalem 

S BLABS 

Society of Biblical Literature Archae¬ 
ology and Biblical Studies 

SBLAS 

Society of Biblical Literature Aramaic 
Studies 

SBLASP 

Society of Biblical Literature Abstracts 
and Seminar Papers 

SBLBAC 

Society of Biblical Literature The Bible 
in American Culture 

SBLBMI 

Society of Biblical Literature The Bible 
and Its Modern Interpreters 

SBLBSNA 

Society of Biblical Literature Biblical 
Scholarship in North America 

SBLDS 

Society of Biblical Literature Disserta¬ 
tion Series 

SBLMasS 

Society of Biblical Literature Masoretic 
Studies 

SBLMS 

Society of Biblical Literature Mono¬ 
graph Series 

SBLNTGF 

Society of Biblical Literature: The New 
Testament in the Greek Fathers 

SBLRBS 

Society of Biblical Literature: Resources 
for Biblical Study 

SBLSBS 

Society of Biblical Literature: Sources 
for Biblical Study 

SBLSCS 

Society of Biblical Literature: Septua- 
gint and Cognate Studies 

SBLSP 

Society of Biblical Literature Seminar Pa¬ 
pers 

SBLSS 

Society of Biblical Literature: Semeia 
Studies 

SBLTT 

Society of Biblical Literature: Texts and 
Translations 

SBLWAW 

Society of Biblical Literature: Writings 
of the Ancient World 

SBM 

Stuttgarter biblische Monographien 

SBS 

Stuttgarter Bibelstudien 

SBT 

Studies in Biblical Theology 

SC 

Sources chr^tiennes 

SCCNH 

Studies on the Civilization and Culture of 
Nuzi and the Hurrians , 2 vols., ed. D. I. 
Owen and M. A. Morrison. Winona 
Lake, IN, 1981-87 

ScEccl 

Sciences eccUsiatiques 


ScEs 

Science et esprit, Montreal 

SCHNT 

Studia ad corpus hellenisticum novi tes- 
tamenti 

Scr 

Scripture 

SCR 

Studies in Comparative Religion 

ScrB 

Scripture Bulletin 

ScrC 

Scripture in Church, Dublin 

ScrHier 

Scripta Hierosolymitana, Jerusalem 

Scrip 

Scriptorium, Brussels 

Scriptura 

Scriptura, Stellenbosch 

ScrT 

Scripta Theologica, Baranain/Pamplona 

SCS 

Septuagint and Cognate Studies 

ScuolC 

Scuola Cattolica, Milan 

SD 

Studies and Documents 

SDB 

Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, ed. H. B. 
Hackett. Boston, 1880 

SE 

southeast(ern) 

SE 

Studia Evangelica I, II, III (= TU 73 
[1959], 87 [1964], 88 [1964], etc.) 

seA 

Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok 

Search 

Search, Dublin 

$eb. 

SebiHt 

Sebu. 

Sebu^ot 

sec. 

section 

Sec. Gos. Mk. 

Secret Gospel of Mark 

SecondCent 

Second Century, Macon, GA 

Sef 

Sefarad, Madrid 

SEG 

Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, ed. 
J. J. E. Hondius. Leiden, 1923— 

Sem 

Semitica, Paris 

$em. 

Semahot 

Semeia 

Semeia, Chico, CA 

SemiotBib 

Semiotique et Bible, Lyon 

Semitics 

Semitics, Pretoria 

Sent. Sextus 

Sentences of Sextus (NHC XI 1,7) 

Seqal. 

Seqalim 

Seux 

J. M. Seux. 1968. Epithetes Rcryales Akka- 
diennes et Sumeriennes. Paris 

SGL 

A. Falkenstein. 1959. Sumerische Gotter- 
lieder. Heidelberg 

SGV 

Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage 
und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der Theologie 
und Religionsgeschichte, Tiibingen 

SHAW 

Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 

Shep. Herm . 

Shepherd of Hernias 

SHIB 

R. M. Grant and D. Tracy. 1984. A Short 
History of the Interpretation of the Bible , 2d 
ed. Philadelphia 

Shofar 

Shofar , West Lafayette, IN 

SHR 

Studies in the History of Religions 

SHT 

Studies in Historical Theology 
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Sib. Or. 

Sibylline Oracles 

SICV 

Sylloge inscriplionum Christianorum ve- 
terum musei Vaticani, ed. H. Zilliacus. 
Acta instituti Romani Finlandiae 1/1-2. 


Rome 

SID A 

Scripta Instituti Donneriana Aboensis, 
Stockholm 

SIDJC 

Service International de Documentation Ju~ 
deo-chrRienne, Rome 

SIG s 

Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, ed. 
W. Dittenberger. 3d ed. Leipzig 

SII 

Studies in Islam, New Delhi 

sing. 

singular 

Sipra 

Sipra 

Sipre 

Sipre 

Sir 

Ecclesiasticus or Wisdom of Jesus Ben- 
Sira 

SIRIS 

Sylloge inscriptionum religionis Isiacae et 
Serapicae, ed. L. Vidman. RVV 28. Ber¬ 
lin, 1969 

SJ 

Studia Judaica 

SJLA 

Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity 

SJOT 

Scandinavian Journal of the Old Testament 

SJT 

Scottish Journal of Theology, Edinburgh 

SknfK 

Skrif en Kerk, Pretoria 

SLAG 

Schnften der Luther-Agricola-Gesellschaft 
(Finland) 

SLJT 

Saint Lukes Journal of Theology, Sewanee, 
TN 

SMEA 

Studi Micenei ed Egeo-Anatohci 

SMS 

Syro-Mesopotamian Studies, Malibu, CA 

SMSR 

Studi e materiali di storia delle religioni 

Smym. 

see Ign. Smym. 

SNT 

Studien zum Neuen Testament 

SNTSMS 

Society for New Testament Studies 
Monograph Series 

SNTU 

Studien zum Neuen Testament und seiner 
Umwelt, Linz 

SNVAO 

Skrif ter utgitt av del Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi i Oslo 

SO 

Symbolae osloenses 

SOAW 

Sitzungsberichte der Osterreichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften 

Sobr 

Philo, De sobrietate 

Somn I—11 

Philo, De sommis I—11 

SonB 

Soncino Books of the Bible 

Sop. 

Soperim 

Soph. Jes. Chr. 

Sophia of Jesus Chnst (NHC 111,4) 

Sofa 

Sofa 

SOTSBookhst 

Society for Old Testament Study Booklist 

SOTSMS 

Society for Old Testament Study Mon¬ 
ograph Series 

Sou 

Soundings, Nashville 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SPap 

Studia papyrologica 

SPAW 

Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Aka¬ 
demie der Wissenschaften 

SPB 

Studia postbiblica 

Spec Leg I—IV 

Philo, De specialibus legibus I-IV 

SPhil 

Studia Philonica, Chicago 

SPIB 

Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici, Rome 

SpT 

Spirituality Today, Dubuque, IA 

SQAW 

Schriften und Quellen der alten Welt 

SR 

Studies in Religioni Sciences religieuses, Wa¬ 
terloo, Ontario 

SS 

Studi semitici 

SSAOI 

Sacra Scriptura Antiquitatibus Orientahbus 
Illustrata, Rome 

SSEA 

Society for the Study of Egyptian An¬ 
tiquities 

SSN 

Studia Semitica Neerlandica, Assen 

sss 

Semitic Study Series 

St 

Studium, Madrid 

ST 

Studia theologica 

stA 

Svendk teologisk arsskrift 

StadtrChr 

P. Lampe. 1987. Die stadtromischen Chris¬ 
ten in den ersten beiden Jahrhunderten. 
WUNT 2/18. Tubingen 

StANT 

Studien zum Alten und Neuen Testament, 
Munich 

StBT 

Studien zu den Bogazkoy-Texten, Wiesba¬ 
den 

StDI 

Studia et Documenta ad Iura Orientis 
Antiqui Pertinenti 

STDJ 

Studies on the Texts of the Desert of 
Judah 

StEb 

Studi Eblaiti, Rome 

StEc 

Studi Ecumenici, Verona, Italy 

Steles Seth 

Three Steles of Seth (NHC VII ,5) 

StFS 

Studia Francisci Scholten, Leiden 

STK 

Svensk teologisk kvartalskrift, Lund 

STL 

Studia theologica Ludensia 

StLtg 

Studia Liturgica, Rotterdam 

StMiss 

Studia Missionalia, Rome 

StOr 

Studia Orientalia, Helsinki 

StOvet 

Studium Ovetense, Oviedo 

StPat 

Studia Patavina, Padua, Italy 

StPatr 

Studia Patristica 

StPhilon 

Studia Philonica 

Str 

Stromata, San Miguel, Argentina 

Str-B 

H. L. Strack and P Billerbeck. 1 922— 
61. Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und 
Midrasch. 6 vols. Munich 

STT 

The Sultantepe Tablets, 2 vols., ed. O. R. 
Gurney, J. J. Finkelstein, and P. Hulin. 
Occasional Publications of the British 
School of Archaeology at Ankara 3, 7. 
London,1957-64 
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StTh 

Stud Bib 

SiudBT 

Studium 

StudNeot 

StudOr 

StudPhoen 

STY 

Sukk. 

Sum 

SUNT 

suppl. 

Sus 

SVF 

SVTP 

SVTQ 

SW 

SWBA 

SwJT 

SWP 


SymBU 

Syr 

Syr 


Syr. Men. 
SZ 

T. 12 P. 
T.Ab. 

T. Adam 
T Ash. 

T. Benj. 
T. Dan. 

T. Gad 
T. Hez. 


Stadia Theologica 
Studia biblica 

Studia biblica et theologica, Guilford, CT 

Studium, Madrid 

Studia neotestamentica, Studia 

Studia orientalia 

Studia Phoenicia [I—VIII] 

Studia theologica varsaviensia 

Sukka 

Sumerian 

Studien zur Umwelt des Neuen Testa¬ 
ments 

supplement 

Susanna 

Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, ed. J. von 
Arnim. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1903-24. Repr. 
Stuttgart, 1966; New York, 1986 
Studia in Veteris Testamenti pseudepig- 
rapha 

St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly, Tuck- 
ahoe, NY 
south west(ern) 

Social World of Biblical Antiquity 
Southwestern Journal of Theology , Fort 
Worth, TX 

Survey of Western Palestine: 

SWP 1 = C. R. Conder and H. H. 
Kitchener. 1881. Galilee. London. 

SWP 2 = C. R. Conder and H. H. 
Kitchener. 1882. Samaria. London. 

SWP 3 = C. R. Conder and H. H. 
Kitchener. 1883 .Judaea. London. 

SWP 4 = E. H. Palmer. 1881. Arabic 
and English Name Lists. London. 

SWP 5 = C. Wilson and C. Warren. 
1881. Special Papers. London. 

SWP 6 = C. Warren and C. Warren, 
1884 .Jerusalem. London. 

SWP 7 = H. B. Tristram. 1884. The 
Fauna and Flora of Palestine. London. 
Symbolae biblicae upsalienses 
Syriac 

Syria: Revue dArt Oriental et dArcheologie, 
Paris 

Synac Menander 

Stimmen der Zeit , Munich 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 

Testament of Abraham 

Testament of Adam 

Testament of Asher 

Testament of Benjamin 

Testament of Daniel 

Testament of Gad 

Testament of Hezekiah 


T. Isaac 
T. Iss. 
T.Jac. 
T.Job 
T. Jos. 
T.Jud. 

T. Levi 
T.Mos. 
T. Naph. 
T. Reu. 
T. Sim. 
T. Sol. 

T. Vom 
T. Zeb. 
TA 

Tafan. 

TAD 


TAik 

Talm. 

TAM 

Tamid 

TAPA 

TAPhS 

TBC 

TBei 

TBl 

TBT 

TBii 

TCGNT 


TCL 

TCS 


Testament of Isaac 
Testament of Issachar 
Testament of Jacob 
Testament of Job 
Testament of Joseph 
Testament of Judah 
Testament of Levi 
Testament of Moses 
Testament of Naphtali 
Testament of Reuben 
Testament of Simeon 
Testament of Solomon 
Tebul Yom 

Testament of Zebulun 
Tel Aviv , Tel Aviv 
TaJamt 

B. Porten and A. Yardeni. 1986. Textbook 
of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt. 
Jerusalem 

TAD A = vol. 1, Letters 
TAD B = vol. 2, Contracts 
TAD C = vol. 3, Literature and Lists 
TAD D = vol. 4, Fragments and Inscrip¬ 
tions 

Teologinen Aikakauskirja, Helsinki 
Talmud 

Tituh Asiae Minoris 
Tamid 

Transactions of the American Philological 
Association 

Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia 
Torch Bible Commentary 
Theologische Beitrage, Wuppertal 
Theologische Blatter 
The Bible Today, Collegeville, MN 
Theologische Biicherei 
B. M. Metzger. 1971. A Textual Commen¬ 
tary on the Greek New Testament, United 
Bible Societies 

Textes cuneiforms du Musee du Louvre, 
Paris, 1910- 

Texts from Cuneiform Sources: 

TCS 1 = E. Sollberger. 1966. Business 
and Administrative Correspondence Under 
the Kings of Ur. Locust Valley, NY. 

TCS 2 = R. Biggs. 1967. SA.ZI.GA: 
Ancient Mesopotamian Potency Incanta¬ 
tions. 

TCS 3 = A. Sjoberg, E. Bergmann, and 
G. Gragg. 1969. The Collection of the 
Sumenan Temple Hymns. 

TCS 4 = E. Leichty. 1970. The Omen 
Series lumma izbu . 

TCS 5 = A. K. Grayson. 1975. 
and Babylonian Chronicles. 
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TD 

TDNT 


TDOT 


TE 

Teach. Silv. 
Tern. 

Temenos 

Ter 

Ter. 

Test 

Testim. Truth 
TEV 
TextsS 
TF 

Tg. Esth. I 
Tg. Esth. II 
Tg. Isa. 

Tg. Ket. 

Tg. Neb. 

Tg. Neof. 

Tg. Onq. 
Tg.Ps.-J. 
Tg. Yer. J 
Tg. Yer. II 
TGI 

TGI 

Thai 

ThArb 

THAT 


ThEd 

ThEH 

Them 

Theod. 

Theology 

THeth 

ThH 

THKNT 

Thom. Cont. 
Thomist 
ThPh 
ThStud 


Theology Digest, St. Louis, MO 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testa¬ 
ment, 10 vols., ed. G. Kittel and G. Fried¬ 
rich. Trans. G. W. Bromiley. Grand 
Rapids, 1964—76 

Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament, 
ed. G. J. Botterweck, H. Ringgren, and 
H. J. Fabry. Trans. J. T. Willis, G. W. 
Bromiley, and D. E. Green. Grand Rap¬ 
ids, 1974- 

Theologica Evangelica, Pretoria 
Teachings of Silvanus (NHC VI1,4) 

Temura 

Temenos: Studies in Comparative Religion, 
Helsinki 

Teresianum, Rome 
Terumot 

Testvmonianze, Florence 
Testimony of Truth (NHC IX, 3) 

Today’s English Version 
Texts and Studies 
Theologische Forschung 
First Targum of Esther 
Second Targum of Esther 
Targum of Isaiah 
Targum of the Writings 
Targum of the Prophets 
Targum Neofiti I 
Targum Onqelos 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 
Targum Yerusalmi I 
Targum Yerusalmi II 

K. Galling. 1950. Textbuch zur Geschichte 
Israels. 2d ed. Tubingen 
Theologie und Glaube, Paderborn 
Thallus 

Theologische Arbeiten, Berlin 

Theologisches Handworterbuch zum Alten 

Testament, 2 vols., ed. E. Jenni and 

C. Westermann. Munich, 1971-76 

Theological Educator, New Orleans 

Theologische Existenz Heute, Munich 

Themehos, Madison, WI 

Theodotus 

Theology, London 

Texte der Hethiter 

Theologie historique 

Theologischer Handkommentar zum 
Neuen Testament 

Book of Thomas the Contender (NHC 11,7) 
Thomist, Washington, D.C. 

Theologie und Philosophic, Freiburg 
Theologische Studien 


Thund. 

ThV 

ThViat 

TijdTheol 

Titus 

TJ 

TJT 

TLZ 

TNB 

TNTC 

Tob 

Tohar. 

TOTC 

TP 

TPNAH 


TPQ 

TQ. 

TR 

Trad 

Traditio 

Trail. 

TRE 

Treat. Res. 
Treat. Seth 

Treat. Shem 
TRev 
Tri. Trac. 
Trim. Prot. 
TRu 
TS 
TSK 
TSSI 

TT 

TTKi 

TTKY 

TToday 

TTS 

TTZ 

TU 

TUAT 

7T 

TvT 


The Thunder: Perfect Mind (NHC VI,2) 
Theologische Versuche, Berlin 
Theologia Viatorum, Berlin 
Tijdschrift voor Theologie, Nijmegen 
Titus 

Trinity Journal, Deerfield, IL 
Toronto Journal of Theology 
Theologische Literaturzeitung 
The New Blackfriars, Oxford 
Tyndale New Testament Commentary 
To bit 
T oharot 

Tyndale Old Testament Commentary 
Theologie und Philosophie 
J. D. Fowler. 1988. Theophoric Personal 
Names in Ancient Hebrew. JSOTSup 49. 
Sheffield 

Theologisch-Praktische Quartalschnft, Aus¬ 
tria 

Theologische Quartalschnft 

P. Lucau. Textes Rehgieux Egyptiens, 1, 

Paris 

Tradition, New York 
Traditio, New York 
see Ign. Trail. 

Theologische Realenzyklopadie 
Treatise on Resurrection (NHC 1,4) 

Second Treatise of the Great Seth (NHC 
VII,2) 

Treatise of Shem 
Theologische Revue 
Tripartite Tractate (NHC 1,5) 

Trimorphic Proiennoia (NHC XI11,7) 
Theologische Rundschau, Tubingen 
Theological Studies, Washington, DC 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
J. C. L. Gibson. 1971-82. Textbook of 
Syrian Semitic Inscriptions. 3 vols. Oxford 

Teologisk Tidssknft 

Tidssknft for Teologie ogKirke, Oslo, Nor¬ 
way 

Turk Tarih Kurumu Kongresi Yayinlari. 
Ankara 

Theology Today, Princeton, NJ 
Trierer Theologische Studien 
Trierer theologische Zeitschrift 
Texte und Untersuchungen 
Texte aus der Umwelt des Alten Testa¬ 
ments 

Teologia y Vida, Santiago, Chile 
Tijdschrift voor Theologie, Nijmegen, The 
Netherlands 
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TWAT 

TWNT 


TynBul 

TZ 

UBSGNT 

UCPNES 

UCPSP 

UET 

UF 

Ug 

UGAA 

OgS 

UNT 

<Uq. 

Urk. IV 


US 

USQR 

UT 

uuA 

v(v) 

VAB 

Val, Exp. 
VAT 

VC 

VCaro 

VD 

VE 

VetChr 

VF 

Vg 

Vid 

VigChrist 

VIO 

Virt 

Vis. Ezra 
Vis. Is. 
Vis. Paul 


Theologisckes Worterbuch zum Alien Testa¬ 
ment , ed. G. J. Botterweck, H. Ringgren, 
and H. J, Fabry. Stuttgart, 1970— 
Theologisckes Worterbuch zum Neuen Tes¬ 
tament , 8 vols., ed. G. Kittel and 
G. Friedrich. Stuttgart, 1933-69 
Tyndale Bulletin 

Theologische Zettschrift, Basel, Switzer¬ 
land 

United Bible Societies Greek New Testament 

University of California Publications in 

Near Eastern Studies 

University of California Publications in 

Semitic Philology 

Ur Excavations: Texts 

Ugarit-Forschungen 

Ugaritic 

Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und 
Altertumskunde Aegyptens 
M. Noth. 1967. Uberlieferungsgeschicht- 
liche Studien. 3d ed. Tubingen 
Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testa¬ 
ment 
^Uqfin 

Urkunden des dgyptischen Altertums. Abt. 
IV, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie , ed. 
K. Sethe and W. Helck. 22 fasc. Leipzig, 
1903-58 
Una Sancta 

Union Seminary Quarterly Review , New 
York, NY 

C. H. Gordon. 1965. Ugaritic Textbook. 
AnOr 38. Rome; suppl. 1967 
Uppsala universitets Arsskrift 
verse(s) 

Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, Leipzig, 1907— 

16 

A Valentinian Exposition (NHC XI,2) 

Vorderasiatische Abteilung, Thontafel- 

sammlung, Staatliche Musee zu Berlin 

Vigiliae christianae 

Verbum caro 

Verbum domini 

Vox Evangihca 

Vetera Christianum, Bari 

Verkundigung und Forschung 

Vulgate 

Vidyajyoti, Delhi 
Vigiliao Christianae 

Veroffentlichung der Institut fur Or- 

ientforschung 

Philo, De virtutibus 

Vision of Ezra 

Vision of Isaiah 

Vision of Paul 


Vita Adae et Evae 

Eusebius, Vita Constantini 

Philo, De vita contemplativa 

Philo, De vita Mosis I—II 

Vollstandige Konkordanz zum gnechischen 

Neuen Testament, ed. K. Aland 

Vetus Latina 

volume(s) 

Fragmente der Vorsokrater, 4th ed., ed. 
H. Diels. Berlin, 1922 

Vox Reformata , Geelong, Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia 

Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmaler der 

koniglichen Museen zu Berlin 

Vie spirituelle, Paris 

Vetus Testamentum, Leiden 

Vetus Testamentum Supplements 

west(em) 

[“Weimar Ausgabe,” = ] D. Martin Luth¬ 
ers Werke: Kntische Gesamtausgabe, ed. 
J. K. F. Knaakeetal. Weimar, 1883— 

The Way, London 

A. Erman and H. Grapow. 1926-31. 
Worterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache. 1 vols. 
Leipzig. Repr. 1963 
World Bible Commentary 
Wiener Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte 
und Linguistik 

Worterbuch der Mythologie, ed. H. W. 
Haussig, Stuttgart, 1961 
Westminster Commentaries, London 
Wort und Dienst 

Westminster Dictionary of the Bible 
H. Wehr. 1976. A Dictionary of Modem 
Written Arabic, 3d ed., ed. J. M. Cowen. 
Ithaca 

Wege der Forschung 
J. Wellhausen. 1878. Geschichte Israels. 
Berlin [see also WPGI and WPHT] 
Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible 
R. E. Whitaker. 1972. A Concordance of 
the Ugaritic Literature . Cambridge, MA 
World History of the Jewish People 
Wisdom of Solomon 
The Word of the Lord Shall Go Forth: Essays 
in Honor of David Noel Freedman, eds. 
C. L. Meyers and M. O’Connor. Wi¬ 
nona Lake, IN, 1983 
Wissenschaftliche Monographien zum 
Alten und Neuen Testament 
Die Welt des Orients 
World Archaeology 
Worship, Collegeville, MN 
Word and World , St. Paul, MN 
J. Wellhausen. 1895. Prolegomena zur 
Geschichte Israels . 4th ed. Berlin 


Vita 
Vita C 
Vita Cont 
VitaMos I—II 
VKGNT 

VL 

vol(s). 

Vorsokr. 

VR 

VS 

VSpir 

VT 

VTSup 

W 

WA 


Way 

WbAS 


WBC 

WBKL 

WbMyth 

WC 

WD 

WDB 

Wehr 


WF 

WGI 

WHAB 

Whitaker 

WHJP 

Wis 

WLSGF 


WMANT 

WO 

WoAr 

Wor 

WordWorld 

WPGI 
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WPHI 

J. Wellhausen. 1885. Prolegomena to the 
History of Israel . 2 vols. Trans. J. S. Black 
and A. Menzies. Edinburgh. Repr. 
Cleveland 1957; Gloucester, MA, 1973 

WS 

World and Spirit , Petersham, MA 

WTJ 

Westminster Theological Journal, Philadel¬ 
phia, PA 

WTM 

J. Levy. 1924. Worterbuch uber die Talmu- 
dim und Midraschim. 5 vols. 2d ed., ed. 
L. Goldschmidt. Leipzig. Repr. 1963 

WTS 

E. Littmann and M. Hofner. 1962. Wor - 
terbuch der Tigre-Sprache. Wiesbaden 

WuD 

Wort und Dienst, Bielefeld 

WUNT 

Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen 

zum Neuen Testament 

WUS 

J. Aistleitner. 1974. Worterbuch der ugar- 
itischen Sprache. 4th ed., ed. O. Eissfeldt. 
BSAW 106/3. Berlin 

WuW 

Wissenschaft und Weisheit, Monchenglad- 
bach 

WVDOG 

Wissenschaftliche Veroffentlichungen der 
Deutschen Onent-Gesellschaft 

ww 

Word & World, Fort Lee, NJ 

wz 

Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 

WZKM 

Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes 

WZKSO 

Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde Sud- und 
Ostasiens 

Yad. 

Yadayim 

Yai 

Yalqut 

Yebam . 

Yebamot 

Yem. Tg. 

Yemenite Tar gum 

YES 

Yale Egyptological Studies 

YGC 

W. F. Albright. 1969. Yahweh and the Gods 
of Canaan. Garden City, NY. Repr. Wi¬ 
nona Lake, IN, 1990 

YJS 

Yale Judaica Series, New Haven 

YNER 

Yale Near Eastern Researches 


Yoma 

Yoma ( - Kippurim) 

YOS 

Yale Oriental Series 

y. (Talm.) 

Jerusalem (Talmud) = “Yerushalmi” 

ZA 

Zeitschrift fur Assynologie 

Zabim 

Zabim 

ZAH 

Zeitschrift fur Althebrdistic 

ZAS 

Zeitschrift fur Agyptische Sprache und Al- 
tertumskunde 

ZAW 

Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissen¬ 
schaft, Berlin 

ZB 

Ziircher Bibelkommentare 

ZDMG 

Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft 

ZDPV 

Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 

Zebah. 

Zebahim 

Zech 

Zechariah 

ZEE 

Zeitschrift fur evangelische Ethik 

Zeph 

Zephaniah 

Zer. 

ZeraHm 

ZHT 

Zeitschrift fur histonsche Theologie 

ZKG 

Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte 

ZKT 

Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie, Inns¬ 
bruck 

ZMR 

Zeitschrift fur Missionskunde und Religion - 
suiissenschaft 

ZNW 

Zeitschrift fur die neutestamenthche Wissen¬ 
schaft 

Zost. 

Zostnanos (NHC VIII,/) 

ZPE 

Zeitschrift fur Papyrologie und Epigraphik 

ZPKT 

Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und Katholische 
Theologie 

ZRGG 

Zeitschrift fur Religions- und Geistesges- 
chichte, Erlangen 

ZST 

Zeitschrift fur systematische Theologie 

ZTK 

Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche 

ZWT 

Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Theologie 

ZycMysl 

Zycie i My si 




K 


KAB [Heb qab\ See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

KABZEEL (PLACE) [Heb qabfPiU. Var. JEKABZEEL. 
A city in S Judah listed as part of Judah’s inheritance (Josh 
15:21). It was known traditionally for supplying great 
warriors (see 2 Sam 23:20 and 1 Chr 11:22). The Chroni¬ 
cler lists Kabzeel as one of the towns reoccupied after the 
Exile (1 Chr 11:22). The variant Jekabzeel mentioned in 
Neh 11:25 is most likely the same city. According to Ahar- 
oni (LBHG [1967 ed]: 295-98) we can identify Kabzeel- 
Jekabzeel with Tell Gharreh (M.R. 148071) midway be¬ 
tween Beer-sheba and Arad. See IRA, TEL. He also sug¬ 
gested that the town was probably named after a man or 
clan (LBHG [1967 ed]: 97). Since, however, the Bible does 
not mention any people with a similar name, it is just as 
likely that the name arose from its root meaning, “a 
gathering place”; compare the modern Hebrew word kib¬ 
butz denoting a collective farm or settlement. 

Tom Wayne Willett 


KADESH-BARNEA (PLACE) [Heb qddes barnea c ]. 
Var. KADESH; KEDESH; MERIBATH-KADESH. A site in 
N Sinai where the Israelites camped before their entrance 
into Canaan. It was also known simply as Kadesh (Num 
13:26; cf. Deut 1:19) or Kedesh (Josh 15:23). The first 
part of the name of the site appears to derive from the 
Hebrew root qds, referring to “holiness” or “separateness”; 
the meaning of the second element is unknown. According 
to Gen 14:7, Kadesh-barnea was the scene of Chedorlaom- 
er’s defeat of the Amalekites, when it was also known as 
Enmishpat. Kadesh-barnea was the site of some significant 
developments in Israel’s history. After their departure 
from Mt. Sinai, the Israelites traveled to Kadesh-barnea, 
from whence the twelve spies were sent into Canaan; as a 
result of Israel’s discouragement and ensuing complaints 
when they heard the report of ten of the spies, Yahweh 
sentenced Israel to wander in the wilderness for forty 
years (Numbers 13-14). It was at Kadesh-barnea that Mir¬ 
iam, sister of Moses and Aaron, died and was buried (Num 
20:1). It was also the setting where Moses disobeyed Yah¬ 
weh s command when he struck the rock to provide water 
rather than speaking to it (Num 20:2-13); this disobedi¬ 
ence was the basis for Moses’ exclusion from entry into the 
promised land. After Israel’s entrance into Canaan, the 
site is mentioned as part of the S border of judah (josh 
15:1-3). J 
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A. Location 

During the early 1800s, the search for Kadesh-barnea 
concentrated in the Arabah because of the reference in 
Num 20:16, which places the site on the border of Edom. 
The search shifted W in the latter part of the century 
because of problems correlating the Arabah locations with 
the geographical descriptions in the Bible. Some suggested 
that Kadesh-barnea should be identified with c Ain Qedeis, 
an oasis in the N Sinai which also seemed to preserve the 
name of the site. However, the name apparently did not 
preserve any real tradition, since c Ain Qedeis, too, failed 
to conform to the biblical descriptions of the site and its 
location. In 1905 N. Schmidt (1910) recognized that the 
biblical texts conformed better with remains near c Ain el- 
Qudeirat (M.R. 096006) and suggested that this was the 
region in which Kadesh-barnea should be located. C. L. 
Woolley and T. E. Lawrence (1914-15) made an extensive 
study of the region soon after and confirmed Schmidt’s 
conclusion, and their identification has essentially been 
universally accepted since. 

The site now recognized as Kadesh-barnea is located 
near c Ain el-Qudeirat in the Wadi el- c Ain. It rests near the 
junction of a road leading from Suez to Beer-sheba/He- 
bron and the road branching from the Via Maris near el- 
Arish leading to c Aqaba. This area is now the largest oasis 
in the N Sinai and has a spring that produces about 40 m 3 
of water per hour (Dothan 1965). 

B. Excavation History 

Woolley and Lawrence conducted a three-day excavation 
at the site in 1914, enough to provide a basic outline of 
the upper fortress. M. Dothan reexcavated the site in 1956 
and discovered the Persian levels as well as two fortresses 
dating from the Iron Age II. The excavations by R. Cohen 
in 1972—82 supplied significant additional detail to the 
earlier excavations. 

1. The Earliest Fortress. The excavations revealed three 
superimposed fortresses dating from the 10th century b.c. 
to the 7th-6th century b.c., followed by some Persian 
occupation. The bottom fortress lay under some 5 m of 
debris and was a large (ca. 27 m diameter) oval fortress 
with casemate outer walls. It rested on the E edge of the 
site and was later bisected by the upper two fortresses. A 
large multiroom building was located separate from the 
oval fortress to the W (i.e., under and just inside the NW 
corner of the upper two levels). It contained a room (ca. 4 
m by 6 m) with stone benches lining the walls. The ceramic 
collection of this stratum was characteristically 10th cen- 
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tury b.c., but consisted of wheel-made pottery and a 
handmade pottery often found in the Negeb now referred 
to as “Negebite” ware. The ceramic repertoire included 
large pithoi storejars, juglets, flasks, lamps, kraters, cook¬ 
ing pots, various sizes of bowls, and chalices. Among the 
small finds were three iron arrowheads and an “eye of 
Horus,” along with a faience statuette. 

The date of the ceramic collection and layout of the site 
are consistent to suggest that the fortress was constructed 
during the time of Solomon. It was probably one of a series 
of fortresses built to protect the S border of Israel. Perhaps 
it was destroyed during the raids into Canaan by Shishak 
(cf. 1 Kgs 14:25-28). 

2. The Middle Fortress. After an occupational gap of 
about two centuries, the site (in contrast to the other 
fortresses along the S border) was rebuilt. The new con¬ 
struction neither followed nor reused the earlier remains. 
The new fortress was rectangular (ca. 60 x 40 m) and had 
solid walls (ca. 4 m thick). Eight projecting towers were 
incorporated into its design with one at each corner and 
one at the midpoint along each of the walls. See Fig. 
KAD.01. The walls were in turn protected by a defensive 
complex consisting of an earth glacis which sloped down 
to a retaining wall about 2.5 m high, beyond which was a 
4-m-wide moat measuring 2.5 m deep. 

A wide street (ca. 3.5 m) bisected the interior of the 
fortress. While there were buildings on both sides of the 
street, some special features were on the W end of the 
fortress. In the NW corner (built over the remains of the 
separated large building with stone benches of the earlier 
period) was a building in which were found mudbrick 
installations with traces of fire and large numbers of ani¬ 
mal bones. Immediately across the street to the S was a 
cistern with a 10-m-diameter shaft, which was lined on the 
lower levels with large stones and plaster. Twenty-five steps 
descended into the cistern providing access. The cistern 
was fed from the spring outside the fortress to the S via a 
plastered conduit which carried the water under the ram¬ 
part. The cistern had a capacity of ca. 180 m 3 . Just to the 
E of the cistern was a large rectangular room (ca. 5.5 m by 
3.8 m) which may have been a silo; a smaller (ca. 2 m 
diameter) circular silo was nearby. 

Outside the fortress on the N were located several round 
granaries (which contained a fairly large number of camel 
bones) and a room attached to the fortress in which was 
found an oven with a complete handmade cooking pot 
inside of it. The ceramics of this fortress, like that of the 
lower fortress, exhibited a mixture of wheel-made pottery 
(typically 8th-7th centuries b.c.) and handmade Negebite 
ware. 

Uzziah may have directed the construction of this for¬ 
tress; he tried to fortify the S part of Judah (2 Chr 26:10). 
Its destruction apparently came at the end of Manasseh’s 
reign in the middle of the 7th century B.c. 

3. The Upper Fortress. The upper fortress followed 
essentially the same external plan as the middle fortress 
with the exception that the outer walls were casemate 
instead of solid. See Fig. KAD.01. The glacis and moat 
continued in use. The interior layout of the fortress 
changed, although the cistern continued in use (however, 
from a higher level). In the NW corner the special charac¬ 
ter of the architecture continued and the excavators found 
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KAD.01. Fortress at Kadesh-barnea: a, middle fortress plan—8th—7th century 
b.c.e.; b, upper fortress plan—7th—6th century b.c.e. (Redrawn from Cohen 
1979: 74, fig. 11) 

three rectangular rooms which opened onto a large stone 
pavement. On the pavement stood a large circular struc¬ 
ture (ca. 1.9 m) built of mudbrick and preserved to a 
height of ca. 1.2 m. This structure was filled with a thick 
layer of ashes and next to it were found a small incense 
burner, many ceramic vessels, and animal bones. In view 
of the kinds of finds located in the NW quadrant and the 
special architectural features (e g., the stone benches along 
the walls in the lowest level; cf. Dever 1987) it might be 
suggested that this constituted a shrine either for the 
personnel of the site or for the region. This stratum also 
yielded a typical collection of wheel-made and handmade 
Negebite ceramic pieces of the 7th century B.c. In addi¬ 
tion, ceramic figurine fragments of the head of a horse 
and a pinch-face male were found which may originally 
have been part of a “horse and rider” figurine. 

Cohen suggests that this fortress was built during the 
time of Josiah and that it was destroyed as part of Nebu- 
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chadnezzar’s campaign when he destroyed Jerusalem 
(1983: XVII). 

4. Persian Period. The site was reoccupied during the 
Persian period with no apparent architectural addition or 
repair to the defensive walls. The occupants apparently 
lived in some of the remaining casemate rooms and, as was 
common for the Persian period, dug various pits on the 
site. 

5. Ostraca. Several ostraca have been found, most indi¬ 
cating some kind of accounting system. It is unclear 
whether the hieratic numbers were for actual accounting 
purposes or represented student exercises. Of special sig¬ 
nificance, however, are the appearances of a sign for the 
shekel; a reference from the Persian levels to a gerah (the 
smallest Hebrew unit of weight measurement, ca. 0.50 
gram); references to a “thousand” Qalep) and to “thou¬ 
sands” Calepim); what appears to be a fragment of an 
abecedary with the Hebrew sequence of zayin , het, tet; and 
a reference to a sherd of unclear context to an ^eskar 
(perhaps an allusion to an offering or gift [cf. Ps 72:10]). 

C. Peculiarities and Problems 

A peculiar feature of the site is the fact that no gate has 
been found to provide access to the inside. While the 
upper fortress had experienced some erosion, it seems 
clear from the nature of the glacis and lower ramparts that 
there was no typical gate into the fortress. Nor has the 
middle fortress yielded evidence of a gate. The lower 
fortress may have had one, but the excavations have not 
been extensive enough to locate it. Perhaps access was via 
ladders, which would have eliminated the weakness of a 
break in the wall for a gate. 

A beleaguering point is the fact that the excavations have 
produced no evidence of a large number of people having 
stayed at the site any time during when the Exodus is 
postulated to have occurred. While there are remains of 
settlements in the vicinity from the EB II period (Beit- 
Arieh and Gophna 1976; 1981), these are obviously much 
too early to have anything to do with the Israelites. There 
are at least three lines by which to address this dilemma: 
(1) perhaps the site is not Kadesh-barnea of the Hebrew 
Bible; (2) evidence may yet be unearthed to corroborate 
the presence of a large group of people in the LB/Iron 
Age, since the excavations have not exhausted the site; or 
(3) a growing number of scholars suggest that the Exodus, 
at least in the way the Hebrew Bible portrays the event, did 
not occur, in which case one should not necessarily expect 
to find evidence of Israel’s LB/early Iron Age I occupation. 
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KADESH-ON-THE-ORONTES. A city located 

strategically alongside the Orontes River in Syria on the 
site of Tell Nebi Mend (34° 34' N; 36° 33' E), and which 
flourished in the LB Age. Its inhabitants apparently in¬ 
cluded Hurrian, Aryan, and Semitic elements. The earliest 
mention of the city is in the annals of Thutmose III (1479— 
1425 b.c.), who conquered it. Although the Hittite Suppi- 
luliumas (1375-1335 b.c.) reduced Shutatarra, king of 
Kadesh, to a vassal, a number of Amarna Letters indicate 
that Aitakama, son of Shutatarra, also pursued relations 
with Amenhotep IV (1353-1335 b.c.). Aitakama was even¬ 
tually assassinated by his pro-Hittite son Ariteshub. De¬ 
spite conquest by the Egyptian king Seti I (1306-1290 
b.c.), Kadesh was an ally of the Hittites by the time of the 
Battle of Kadesh (ca. 1285 b.c.). 

The Battle of Kadesh resulted from the attempt of 
Rameses II (1290-1224 b.c.) to wrest the city from Mu- 
watallis the Hittite. The Egyptian army was divided into 
four divisions named Amon, Re, Ptah, and Sutekh. A few 
miles S of Kadesh, two enemy spies, disguised as deserters, 
misled Rameses into thinking that the Hittite army had 
fled toward Aleppo, about 120 miles to the N, In fact, the 
Hittite army, perhaps 20,000 strong, was hiding on the E 
side of Kadesh. Shortly after the Amon division, com¬ 
manded by Rameses himself, had set up a temporary 
rendezvous camp NW of Kadesh, the Hittite chariotry 
pounced upon the Re division which was still SW of Ka¬ 
desh en route to the campsite. The Re division fled toward 
Rameses’ position where he, with the aid of brilliant lead¬ 
ership and mercenaries who arrived just in time, success¬ 
fully rallied his troops after the initial chaos. But the 
outcome was at best a stalemate for Rameses, and he 
eventually settled for a truce which included Hittite control 
of Kadesh. See also Klengel 1969: 139-77. 

The Egyptians commemorated the battle in two extraor¬ 
dinarily detailed written versions and in captioned picto- 
graphic reliefs, j. Breasted (ARE 3: 124, 135-36, 142) and 
M. Lichtheim (AEL 2: 57-60), among others, designate 
one of the written versions as the prose Record (or the 
Bulletin) and the other as the Poem. A. Gardiner (1960), 
however, argued that both accounts should be classified as 
prose. Based on a study of the form and genres of Egyp¬ 
tian military documents, A. Spalinger (1983: 153-73, 238) 
concludes that both “Bulletin” and “Poem” are poor labels, 
and that one should include military diary traditions in 
any discussion of the genre of the accounts of the battle. 

Archaeological excavations by M. Pezard in 1921 and 
1922 produced the Stele of Seti I, and a flawed report 
(edited posthumously) which suggested significant occu- 
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pation of Kadesh between the end of the LB and the onset 
of the Seleucid period (cf. Noth, 1948: 233). However, the 
invasion of the Sea Peoples ca. 1200 seems to have ended 
the historical record of Kadesh, and it remained unoccu¬ 
pied until a city named Laodicea was built on the remains 
during the Seleucid era. 
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KADMIEL (PERSON) [Heb qadmPel]. A Levite associ¬ 
ated with various activities during and following the return 
from Exile, although it has been suggested that the name 
appears primarily as a designation of a levitical family 
(Brockington Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther NCBC, 60). Con¬ 
cerning the return itself, Kadmiel made his way to Jerusa¬ 
lem with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:40; Neh 7:43; 12:8; 1 Esdr 
5:26). Though the genealogical records in this case are 
somewhat unclear (Myers Ezra, Nehemiah AB, 13), he was 
one of only a few Levites who did so (Williamson Ezra, 
Nehemiah WBC, 35). In helping to establish the postexilic 
community, Kadmiel served in a supervisory role during 
the rebuilding of the temple (Ezra 3:9; 1 Esdr 5:58), led 
worship in the public ceremonies prior to the establish¬ 
ment of the new covenant (Neh 9:4), and supported this 
covenant by “sealing” it (Neh 10:10—Eng 10:9). Finally, in 
an appended list in Nehemiah, Kadmiel is characterized as 
a man of praise and thanksgiving (Neh 12:24). 

Terry L. Brensinger 


KADMONITES [Heb qadmoni]. One of ten groups of 
people found in a list of pre-Israelite inhabitants of the 
land promised to Abraham (Gen 15:19). Literally trans¬ 
lated the name would be “Easterners.” Koehler and Baum¬ 
gartner (HALAT 3: 1002) identify this group with the bene 
qedem “people of the East” (Gen 29:1; Judg 6:3, 33; 7:12; 
8:10; 1 Kgs 5:10; Isa 11:14; Jer 49:28; Ezek 25:4, 10; Job 
1:3). The latter “ethnographic collective name” is used 
“for the Syro-Arabian desert, mainly nomads or semi¬ 
nomads” ( GTTOT\ 13). While the translational equivalents 
of these two expressions are nearly identical and the ex¬ 
pressions arise from the same root qdm, “east”, it is not 
certain that they refer to the same people. Since the term 
“Kadmonites” is only found in Gen 15:19, the best indica¬ 
tion of its meaning can be determined from its placement 
within the list. Ishida (1979: 483-84) suggests that the list 
of nations in Gen 15:19—21 is geographically arranged 
from S to N and reflects the extent of the Davidic empire. 
He thinks that the first three names of the list (Kenites, 
Kenizzites, Kadmonites) “represent the foreign elements 
in the South whose absorption into the tribe of Judah was 
complete by the time of David” (1979: 484). 
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KAIN (PLACE) [Heb qayin]. Appears in the enumeration 
of cities in districts belonging to Judah (Josh 15:57). Its 
grouping with several other towns of fairly certain identi¬ 
fication, namely Maon, Carmel, Ziph, and Juttah, leads to 
a plausible identification of Kain with en-Nebi Yaqin (M.R. 
164100). However, LXX in Josh 15:57 omits the name 
Kain and counts only nine cities in its list rather than ten 
as in the MT. Then possibly Kain in the MT should be 
understood as a genitive which was added to qualify the 
preceding proper noun Zanoah (i.e., Zanoah of Kain, i.e., 
Zanoah of the Kenites) in order to distinguish it from the 
Zanoah of Josh 15:34. If this is correct, Kain must be 
understood as the singular collective noun for Kenites. 
Both the interpretations as a collective noun and as a 
proper place name have been applied to qayin in Num 
24:33 and Judg 4:11. 

Wesley 1. Toews 


KAIWAN (DEITY). See SAKKUTH AND KA1WAN 
(DEITIES). 

KALLA I (PERSON) [Heb qallay]. A head of a priestly 
family mentioned only in Neh 12:20 as one of some 20 
priestly heads serving in the days of Joiakim (vv 12-21). 
Recently, H. G. M. Williamson (Ezra, Nehemiah WBC, 359- 
GO) has argued that this list probably predates the tran¬ 
scription of the similar list found in vv 1-7 of the same 
chapter. See AMOK. The name “Kallai," as well as all the 
other names which follow Malluchi (i.e., the entirety of vv 
14a-21), are omitted in the major LXX manuscripts. A 
similar situation obtains for the LXX of vv 1-7. 

Commentators are generally agreed that the list of 
priestly families found in vv 12-21 is composite in nature, 
the last six families (vv 19-21) representing a secondary 
addition to the list to bring it into closer conformity with 
the actual priestly hierarchy in later times. Thus, the name 
“Kallai” may well not have appeared at all on the original 
list. Furthermore, Williamson (Ezra, Nehemiah WBC, 357, 
n. 20a) suspects that the Heb qallay, otherwise unattested, 
represents a scribal device to fill a gap which had resulted 
from the loss of a name from the list (note that a name is 
clearly lacking after Miniamin in v 17). Elsewhere (Ezra, 
Nehemiah WBC, 343, n. 8a) he points to a number of 
doubtful passages in which rhyming names are set next to 
each other, probably as an attempt to salvage some mean¬ 
ing from a corrupt text. The line “of Sallai, Kallai (Neh 
12:20a) may thus fall into this category as well. If the name 
“Kallai” is to be retained as authentic, it may best be 
explained as an abbreviation of a fuller name such as the 
“Kelaiah” of Ezra 10:23 (see Bowman IB 3: 788). 

William H. Barnes 
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KAMON (PLACE) [Heb qdmon]. The burial place of Jair 
the Gileadite (Judg 10:5), one of the minor judges of 
Israel. One might expect that if Jair was a Gileadite, he was 
from Gilead in Transjordan, and perhaps he was buried in 
his place of origin (EHI, 787). Keil and Delitzsch (n.d., 
372-73) offer an alternate assumption, however, that since 
Jair judged Israel (i.e., not just Gilead), he may very well 
have been living in, and buried in, Cisjordan. Eusebius and 
Jerome cited Kammona in the Esdraelon, possibly the 
Cyamon (Gk Kyamdri) of Judith 7:3, possibly Tell Qeimun 
(M.R. 160230), the Jokmeam of 1 Kgs 4:12. Most interpre¬ 
ters, however, look toward Gilead. This thought is height¬ 
ened by Judg 10:4, which tells us he had 30 sons who had 
30 cities, called Havvoth-jair, “the villages of Jair.” These 
“tent cities” are referred to in Num 32:41, where Jair the 
son of Manasseh conquered their villages (of Gilead?) and 
called them Havvoth-jair. This Jair was Machir’s grandson 
(1 Chr 2:21-23), great-grandson of Manasseh, and thus 
great-great-grandson of Joseph, son of Jacob. Deut 3:14 
tells of his conquest of Argob, that is Bashan, and that he 
called the villages Havvoth-jair. Some scholars think these 
verses all refer to the same man while others think the 
conqueror and the judge are two different people. There 
is a further problem in the identification of Gilead, which 
some see as N of the Yarmuk, i.e., Bashan as in Deut 3:14. 
Some see it as S of the Jabbok River while most see it as N 
of the Jabbok, S of the Yarmuk. That puts Kamon in this 
area if it is related to Jair as “Gileadite.” The name is 
preserved in Qamm (M.R. 218221) and Qumeim, halfway 
between the Sea of Galilee and Ramoth-gilead. These two 
villages are on either side of the present road, about 6 and 
7 miles respectively S-SE of Umm Qeis (M.R. 214229), on 
the way to modern Irbid (Beth-arbel [M.R. 229218], Hos 
10:14). There is no archaeological evidence here for the 
Iron Age. The area was not settled before the Roman 
period. Kamon has also been identified with Qanawat in 
Jabal Druze but others think this is much too far E. Simons 
(GTTOT, 134) suggested Krak-Canatha between Dera’a 
and Souweida. It may also be the name of a clan territory. 
Jdt 4:4 refers to Kona, which has been suggested as Qo- 
man. Simons (GTTOT, 298. 497) does not agree. It is too 
obviously a literary adaptation of Gen 14:15, though one 
can note the word there is Hobah. Polybius’ History 5.70, 
12, refers to Kamoun, a site taken by Antiochus in his war 
with Ptolemy Philopator. The reference follows immedi¬ 
ately after his capture of Scythopolis and in conjunction 
with his conquest of Pella, Abila, Gadara, etc., in Gilead 
(Gehman NWDB, 533). The site is identified with Hanzir, 
5 miles E of Pella (M.R. 207206). It is N of the Jabbok. 
Iron Age I and Hellenistic type potsherds have been found 
on the site. 
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KANAH (PLACE) [Heb qana]. This name is used for 
both a town (Josh 19:28) and a river or stream ([osh 16:8; 


1. The latter is usually identified with the Wadi Qanah, 
though Kallai (HGB, 153) has pointed out there is no 
proof of this. It is just the similarity of names (Robinson 
1856: 3.135; SWP 2: 299; SWP 4: 248). Biblically it is the 
natural boundary between the Hebrew tribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh. The biblical description is that it is a wadi 
running W from the watershed at the head of the Micme- 
thath valley 4 miles SW of Shechem. It flows W past 
Tappuah. When it enters the Sharon plain, it becomes 
today the Wadi Yasin, passes S of the Arab village of 
Jaljuliya (M.R. 145173; Gilgal, Josh 12:23?) and turns NW. 
Then it turns 90 degrees to join with the Wadi el-Ishkar 
which flows SW to join the Wadi Aujeh (the modern Yarkon 
River) near Tell el-Mukhmar, an Iron Age mound (Dane- 
lius 1958: 38). The Yarkon flows W-SW past Tell el-Qasileh 
(M.R. 130167) and reaches the sea 3,5 miles N of Joppa 
(Jaffa/Tel Aviv), between Joppa and Arsuf (Apollonia). 
Kanah means “reeds.” Guerin, influenced by the reeds, 
argues in favor of Nehr al-Falik 5 miles N of Arsuf. He 
identified it with Nahr el-Kasab, the river of reeds, men¬ 
tioned by Beha ad-Din, a Muslim historian. But this last 
must be the Nahr el-Mafjir (M.R. 193143), 13 miles further 
N (Ewing ISBE 3: 1789). Eva Danelius was curious about 
the 90 degree turn into the Ishkar. Local tradition said the 
wadi once ran N of Jaljuliya. She found that W. M. Thom¬ 
son (1893) cited Kitto that the river Arsuf which enters the 
sea between Em Khalid and El Haram is the biblical 
Kanah. There is no river Arsuf now. El Haram is the 
mosque of Sidna Ali near Arsuf. She traced the Kanah’s 
mouth to 1.5 miles N of Arsuf, 11.5 miles N of Joppa. 
Thus Ephraim reached further N than the current drain 
of the Wadi Qanah today. 

2. Josh 19:24-31 describes the territory allotted to the 
tribe of Asher. Some interpreters see the S border touch¬ 
ing the Carmel range while others see it reaching S of 
Carmel to below Dor. Asher’s E border followed Zebulun 
and then Naphtali. The border continues in the N to Cabul 
(v 27), Ebron, Rehob, Hammon, Kanah, as far as Sidon 
the Great (v 28). Most commentators relate Kanah to Qana 
between Tibnin and Tyre, 7 miles SE of Tyre (HGB, 212; 
GP 2: 412). This is the q-n of Egyptian lists: Thutmose 111 
(no. 26); Seti I; Rameses II (1290-1224 b.c.) 8th-year 
reliefs (ANET, 256). This site is distinguished from the NT 
site of Cana of Galilee, 9 miles NE of Nazareth, today’s 
Khirbet Qana (M.R. 178247; not Kafr Canna), the native 
place of the apostle Nathanael (John 21:2) and the site of 
Jesus’ first miracle (John 2:1-11; 4:46-54). 
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KAR The eleventh letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
KAPPA. The tenth letter of the Greek alphabet. 
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KAREAH (PERSON) [Heb qdreah]. The father of Jo- 
hanan and Jonathan, two of the captains of the Judean 
forces in the open country (2 Kgs 25:23; Jer 40:8). These 
captains, including the sons of Kareah, approached Gede- 
liah shortly after the Exile of 587 b.c., and Gedeliah urged 
their cooperation with the Babylonians. Apart from his 
sons, nothing else is known of Kareah. The LXX lacks 
Jonathan and includes only Johanan as the son of Kareah. 
Jonathan could have easily been dropped from the text 
through haplography (Carroll Jeremiah OTL, 703). In Jer¬ 
emiah 41-43, the narrative mentions only Johanan, son of 
Kareah (Jer 41:11; 42:1, 8; 43:2), and Jonathan is not 
mentioned apart from Jer 40:8. It is perhaps because 
Jonathan plays no role in the subsequent narrative that the 
RSV follows the LXX at Jer 40:8, and identifies only 
Johanan as the son of Kareah. In Hebrew, the name means 
“bald.” 

John M, Bracke 

KARKA (PLACE) [Heb qarqa c ]. A station named in the 
description of the extreme southern border of the tribal 
allotment of Judah (Josh 15:3). This place, whose name 
perhaps means “floor” (of earth?), is located between Ad- 
dar and Azmon. The absence of Karka in Numbers 34, a 
parallel passage, is presumably a scribal error. The loca¬ 
tion of this ancient border station is unknown, although 
Aharoni ( LBHG , 665) has proposed a tentative identifica¬ 
tion with Ain Qoseimeh (M.R. 089007), one of three small 
wells in the vicinity of the oasis of c Ain el-Qudeirat (Ka- 
desh-barnea?). 

Wade R. Kotter 


KARKOR (PLACE) [Heb qarqor]. According to Judg 
8:10, Zebah and Zalmunna, the kings of Midian, were in 
Karkor. Gideon had surprised the Midianites with his 300 
men in the famous story in Judges 7. The Midianites fled 
across the Jordan and Gideon pursued them, indicating 
that Karkor is in Transjordan. The hosts of Midian had 
been decimated, but there were still 15,000 who could 
regroup under their chiefs Zebah and Zalmunna. Appar¬ 
ently they did not think they would be pursued, for they 
relaxed and did not even post a guard. However, Gideon 
followed the caravan route E of Nobah and Jogbehah, 
attacked the army, and captured the two kings. 

Karkor means simply “ground.” The location of the site 
is often considered unknown. Some have suggested it is 
the Karkara or Qarqar S of Hamath, mentioned by Shal¬ 
maneser III (ANET, 278-79) and Sargon II (ANET , 285). 
Simons (GTTOT, 295) suggests this indicates that it was a 
popular name. However, this Qarqar is located in the N, 
while the context of Judg 8:10-13 suggests that the site 
was not only in Transjordan but that Gideon and his troops 
were traveling E, not N. Simons notes that while the 
location is unknown, v 11 places it on or near the N-S 
desert highway, roughly on the same line as the pilgrim 
highway from Damascus to Mecca. Thus it passed E of 
Jogbehah, and Gideon pursued his quarry E of Nobah and 
Jogbehah. This puts Qarqar on the Wadi Sirhan in the N 
Hegaz, 150 miles from Jogbehah and 50 miles SE of the 
oasis of Azraq. To Simons, this is not a probable location. 


But Myers (IB 2: 746) accepts the Sirhan location as do 
Boling ( Judges AB, 156) and Aharoni (LBHG, 241). Keil 
and Delitzsch (n.d., 353) cite Eusebius and Jerome on their 
identification of Karkor with the castle of Carcaria, a day’s 
journey from Petra. Keil considers that wrong, since it is 
too far. The ruins of Nowakis and Jebeiha are NW of 
Amman. Burckhardt (1822: 612) mentioned a ruin in the 
neighborhood called Karkagheisch, on the left side of the 
road from Salt to Amman, 1.5 hours NW of Amman. This 
would seem to be a more logical place for the Karkor of 
Judg 8:10. Myers (IB 2) relates Jogbehah in Num 32:35 to 
Jubeihat (M.R. 231159), 15 miles SE of Penuel. Nobah 
(Num 32:42) was nearby. Boling claims Nobah's location is 
unknown but relates Jogbehah to Khirbet el-Ajbeihat, 7 
miles NW of Amman. 
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KARNAIM (PLACE) [Heb qamayim]. See ASHTER- 
OTH-KARNAIM (PLACE). 

KARTAH (PLACE) [Heb qartd). Levitical city assigned 
to the tribe of Zebulun, which appears in Josh 21:34. 
There is no parallel to Kartah in the Zebulun listing in 1 
Chronicles 6, nor does the city appear outside of Joshua 
21. In 1 Chronicles 6 only two cities are named: Rimmono 
and Tabor, neither of which are mentioned in Joshua 21. 
There is no record of Kartah in any nonbiblical texts and 
consequently there are many problems surrounding the 
identification of this site. 

Albright (ARI, 209) maintained that the Zebulun list of 
levitical cities in Joshua is “curiously corrupt.” Kartah, he 
argued, is a repeat of Kartan from Naphtali two verses 
above. Albright argued that the Chronicles variant of 
Tabor was correct, eliminating Kartah altogether. Follow¬ 
ing Albright, Aharoni (LBHG, 237) reconstructed the 
thirty-eighth “original” levitical city as [Chisloth?]-tabor, 
and identified Chisloth-tabor with lksal, a city approxi¬ 
mately 5 km due W of Mt. Tabor. 

It seems probable that in Joshua, Kartah is a repetition 
from the Naphtali list, and that the Chronicler has pre¬ 
served the original listing. There is good reason to identify 
the Tabor of 1 Chr 6:62—Eng 6:77 with Chisloth-tabor. 
In Josh 19:12, the boundary of Zebulun is described as 
going “eastward toward the sunrise to the boundary ot 
Chisloth-tabor”; hence Chisloth-tabor is on the E bound¬ 
ary of Zebulun. 

Iksal (M.R. 180232) is located on the E edge of the 
Esdraelon Plain on a low rocky ridge. Immediately to the 
N are the hills of the lower Galilee. The focus of all 
archaeological work at Iksal has been on rock-cut tombs 
and caves, although the earliest date given to the tombs is 
Roman. There is no indication of any earlier occupation at 
Iksal. 

While Albright argued for Tabor on textual critical 
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grounds, Abel (GP, 299), Wright (WHAB, 123), and Peter¬ 
son (1977: 114-15) concentrated on geographical issues. 
There is evidence geographically to support Iksal as the 
levitical city in Zebulun. The major drawback to Iksal is 
the lack of archaeological information dating to the Iron 
or LB periods. Until there is further archaeological work 
done at Iksal, the ancient occupation of this possible site 
for Chisloth-tabor remains unknown. 
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John L. Peterson 


KARTAN (PLACE) [Heb qartan]. Third levitical city 
mentioned in the Joshua list for Naphtali (21:32). In 1 Chr 
6:61—Eng 6:76 the third Naphtali city is Kiriathaim. 
Aharoni (LBHG, 105) interprets this as a variation on the 
same name. Years before, Albright (1945: 72) had argued 
the same position by maintaining the name is preserved in 
its Galilaean dialectical form in the Chronicler. The only 
OT reference to Kartan (Kiriathaim) is in the Levitical 
City lists. It does not appear in the Naphtali distribution 
list of Joshua nor is it. mentioned in any nonbiblical lists. 
There is no agreement among scholars when it comes to 
identifying Kartan with an ancient site. However, there are 
two tells considered possible candidates: Khirbet el-Qunei- 
tireh (Tell Raqqat) and Khirbet el-Qureiyeh. 

Tell Raqqat (MR. 199245) has been tentatively identified 
as Kartan by Aharoni ( LBHG, 380). It is located 1 km N of 
modern Tiberias on a hill rising just above Ain el-Fuliyeh. 
There are impressive sightlines from Tell Raqqat. Extend¬ 
ing to the N is the coast of the Sea of Galilee. Here the 
important Via Maris trade route connected with the Trunk 
Highway between Egypt and Damascus at Hazor. Directly 
to the NW of Tell Raqqat is the narrow Arbel Pass, flanked 
by mountains on both sides. To the S of Tell Raqqat the 
coastal road continues through Tiberias and Hammath. 

Tell Raqqat was mentioned by early geographers, but 
very few descriptions of the site were given. E. Robinson 
(1841: 394) passed Tell Raqqat on his visit to the Galilee in 
1838, but did not give any details. G. A. Smith (1899: 289- 
90) commented that Tiberias occupied the site or the 
neighborhood of Tell Raqqat. There have been numerous 
visits to the site by archaeologists. Albright (1926: 26) 
made the first identification at the site by identifying the 
EB and MB periods. He then argued that the Iron Age 
town was either under the Bronze Age site or under 
modern-day Tiberias. In 1949 R. Amiran identified Iron 
Age pottery. In 1952 an excavation was conducted at Tell 
Raqqat by the Israel Department of Antiquities (see Ahar¬ 
oni 1953). EB, MB, LB, much Iron Age and a few Persian, 
Byzantine, and Arab pottery was identified. The levitical 
city survey made the same identification (except for the 


Persian) and found each century in Iron I and Iron II 
represented. In his levitical city study, Peterson (1977: 95) 
suggested that Tell Raqqat was biblical Hammath, dating 
from the EB period to Iron II inclusively. During the 
Roman period Hammath moved to Hamman Tabriyeh, 
where it flourished during the Roman and Byzantine pe¬ 
riods. 

Khirbet el-Qureiyeh has been identified with biblical 
Kartan by G. E. Wright (WHAB, 125) and J. Simons 
(GTTOT, 206). The tell is located just N of the present 
boundary of Israel in the Lebanese mountains of upper 
Galilee. Khirbet el-Qureiyeh is approximately 6 km W and 
1 km N of Tell Qades. This site is close to Aytarun (M.R. 
194280), a Lebanese village 3 km N and 3 km W of the 
present boundary. Because of the plateaus and mountains 
in upper Galilee, transportation is difficult. The nearest 
road passing to the S is at Tell Qades. It is not surprising 
that no geographer ever mentioned Khirbet el-Qureiyeh 
in their travels. 

Nevertheless, following G. E. Wright, Peterson and more 
recently Boling (1985: 25) have identified Kartan with 
Khirbet el-Qureiyeh, a site located in the NW section of 
Naphtali, only a few km from Asher and within 20 km of 
the Phoenician city, Tyre. 
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John L. Peterson 

KASHRUTH. See MEAL CUSTOMS (JEWISH DI¬ 
ETARY LAWS). 


KASSITE LANGUAGE. See LANGUAGES (INTRO¬ 
DUCTORY SURVEY). 


KATTATH (PLACE) [Heb qattdt]. A town in the territory 
of the tribe of Zebulun (Josh 19:15). The majority of 
scholars equate Kattath with the Kitron of Judg 1:30, since 
both toponyms occur in verses which also mention the 
town of Nahalal (see Boling Judges AB, 445). However, 
Kallai ( HGB , 418) notes that there is no reason to assume 
that the two toponyms are either variants of or derived via 
scribal errors from a single original place name. 

Abel (GP 2: 415) took note of traditions which located 
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Kattath at Kh. Qutteneh (M.R. 153226). While both the 
ancient and modern names are superficially similar, the 
ruin is located on the SW slopes of Mt. Carmel, well outside 
the area which the tribe of Zebulun seems to have con¬ 
trolled. The exact location of Kattath remains unknown, 
but Aharoni suggested that the NW edge of the Jezreel 
Valley is the region in which Kattath should be sought 
(LBHG, 235). 

Melvin Hunt 

KEBARA CAVE (M R 144218). Kebara Cave is to date 
the southernmost of the known prehistoric cave sites on 
Mt. Carmel. It is located on its W flanks, about 3 km from 
the Mediterranean Sea, and 13 km S of Nahal Ha-Me c arot 
(Wadi el-Mughara). The cave is situated 60 m above sea 
level and consists of a large hall, with an open chimney, 20 
m above, in the ceiling. 

The Kebara Cave was discovered by M. Stekelis in 1929. 
A trial sounding was conducted in 1930 by D. Garrod and 
T. D. McCown which revealed Natufian remains. F. Tur- 
ville-Petre and D. Baines conducted additional excavations 
the following year. 

The stratigraphy in the cave, established by Turville- 
Petre and synthesized after his death by Garrod, is as 
follows: layer A: Bronze Age to Recent; layer B: Lower 
Natufian; layer C: Kebaran; layers Di and D 2 . Aurigna- 
cian; layer E: Aurignacian; and layer F: Levalloiso-Mous- 
terian. 

Further excavations were conducted between 1951 and 
1965 by M. Stekelis, who noticed that the stratified remains 
dip markedly toward the center of the cave. His excava¬ 
tions concentrated on the Upper Paleolithic (Aurignacian) 
layers and especially the Mousterian levels, to a depth of 
8.5 m below the surface. The bedrock was not reached. 

Since 1982, Kebara Cave is being excavated by a Joint 
Israeli-French team, headed by O. Bar-Yosef, B. Vander- 
meersch, and B. Arensburg. 

The following geologically based units have been estab¬ 
lished: I—III Upper Paleolithic; IV-VI Transitional Period 
(or industry of a mixed nature); and VII-XIII Mouste¬ 
rian. 

Kebara gave its name to an Epipaleolithic flint indus¬ 
try—the Kebaran—typified by predominantly microlithic 
tools. 

Layer A, the most recent stratum, contained sherds 
from the Bronze Age to recent times. 

Layer B is attributed to the Lower Natufian. A collective 
burial pit was uncovered which contained adult and infant 
skeletons. Noteworthy among the flint tools were the nu¬ 
merous sickle blades and lunates, many of which were 
retouched with Helewan retouch. The rich assemblage of 
bone tools included points, bipoints, hooks, harpoons, 
needles, combs, and four sickle hafts decorated with 
carved animal heads. The jewelry consisted of pear-shaped 
bone pendants, pierced bones, teeth, and shells. Among 
the basalt objects, some were decorated. 

Layer C consists of the Kebaran industry with microliths 
greatly outnumbering normal-sized tools. Among the mi¬ 
croliths, a characteristic backed bladelet, obliquely trunca¬ 
ted, known by the name “Kebaran bladelet" is well repre¬ 
sented. 


Layers D and E are assigned to the local Aurignacian. 
Layer D, with its two sublayers, parallels the Upper Paleo¬ 
lithic IV of the Neuville division. It is characterized by 
many-nosed and steep scrapers. 

Layer E parallels the Upper Paleolithic III and is char¬ 
acterized by a large number of El-Wad points, and a 
decrease in the number of the Aurignacian scrapers. One 
of the main characteristics of the Aurignacian levels is a 
preponderance of large circular hearths, with remains of 
charred animal bones. 

Layer F is assigned to an upper phase of the Mousterian. 
Several living floors were distinguished, marked by hearths 
with charcoal and ashes, broken animal bones and teeth, 
as well as numerous flint tools. A concentration of refuse 
along the walls marked the kitchen midden areas. Gazelle, 
Dama, Capra sp., and Cervus elaphus were the most common 
animals hunted. 

The flint industry is characterized by a high proportion 
of well-made delicate flakes, blades, and points in Levalloi- 
sian technique as well as many side scrapers of various 
types. 

A Cn date of 41,000 ± 1,000 b.p. was obtained for the 
upper part of the Mousterian layer. 

In 1965 at a lower level, the buried skeleton of a 
7-month-old infant with Neanderthal characteristics was 
unearthed. Another Neanderthal skeleton, that of a young 
man, was found in a recent excavation in unit XI. 

The overall picture which emerges from the finds is that 
the Kebara Cave served as a multi-activity center—as a 
home base, a workshop for tool making, and as a burial 
site. 
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at Kebara Cave and their place in the Aurignacian Culture of 
the Levant. PaUorient 4: 273—93. 

Tamar Schick 


KEDAR (PERSON) [Heb qedar]. The second son of Ish- 
mael (Gen 25:13; 1 Chr 1:29). The “sons of Ishmael” 
constituted a group of N Arabian tribes who flourished 
from the 8th through the 4th centuries b.c. Kedar, attested 
from 738 b.c. well into the Hellenistic period, was the most 
powerful among them (Eph’al 1982: 223—27; Knauf 1989: 
66, 96-108). See ISHMAELITES. 

In Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian texts, the name of the 
tribe is given as Qidr, QidarlQidar, Qadr , Qadar/Qadar, and 
QudarlQudar (Eph’al 1982: 223-24). As a personal name, 
qdr occurs in Safaitic, Thamudic, Nabatean (qdrw), and 
Standard Arabic (Qidr and Qudar). Among more recent 
bedouin tribes, there were Qudenyyah and Quderdt. The 
names are derived from Ar qadara “to decree” or “to 
possess power”; this etymology matches the role played by 
the tribe of Kedar within the Ishmaelite confederacy 
(Knauf 1989: 66). 

In Jer 2:10 (late 7th century b.c.), Kedar and the Kittim 
(“Cypriots,” Greeks) mark the E and the W end of the 
world as it was known to the prophet. Jer 49:28—33, an 
“oracle against a proud desert power” (Dumbrell 1972), 
may reflect Nebuchadnezzar’s Arabian campaign of 599/ 
598 b.c. Kedar is mentioned in the heading and in the 
introduction of the oracle only (v 28), and may belong to 
its final editing rather than to its first utterance. Verses 
29-33 call the inhabitants of the desert, who own camels, 
sheep, and tents, “kingdom of Hazor” (v 28), “inhabitants 
of Hazor” (v 30), and “Hazor” (v 33). “Hazor” does not 
refer to the well-known city in N Palestine, but to “the 
country of hajerim," hamlets and/or fortified enclosures 
(cf. Gen 25:16; Isa 42:11). The description of the Arab 
hair style in Jer 49:32 refers back to Jer 25:23-24, where 
the expression “the people with the edge of their hair 
cropped” denotes the bedouin. Iconographically, this 
“Arabian hairdress” is well attested from the 6th century 
b.c. to the 1st century a.d. (Knauf 1989: 103 n. 564). 

Ezek 27:21, a part of the list dealing with the “trade 
partners of Tyre,” credits the “princes of Kedar” with 
delivering sheep to the Phoenicians. Because this list still 
considers Edom to be a flourishing area (27:16), it should 
antedate Edom’s conquest by Nabonidus in 553/552 b.c. 
For “Trito-Isaiah,” the Kedarites are still paradigmatic 
sheep-breeders, Isa 60:7 (late 6th century b.c.). Knauf 
(1989: 109) assumes that “Kedar and Nebaioth” in Isa 60:7 
already refer to the Nabateans, who, as a clan or a subtribe 
of Kedar, had immigrated into Edom in the course of the 
6th century. A cuneiform tablet from Tawilan near Petra, 
dated to the 1st year of Darius (probably Darius I, i.e., 
521/520 b.c.), contains a contract for the delivery of small 
cattle to Harran in N Syria (Dailey 1984). 

“Deutero-Isaiah,” who believes Kedar to live in the des¬ 
ert as well as between rocks and mountains (Isa 42:11), 
may equally have located Kedar in the country that previ¬ 
ously was Edom (the LXX renders y$by sl c “rock-people” as 

inhabitants of Petra”). No firm date can be proposed for 
Isa 21:16-17. The two verses announce Kedar’s doom 
within three years, and characterize the Kedarites as bow¬ 


men (v 17; cf. Gen 21:20). These verses form an appendix 
(in prose and of unknown date) to the poetical oracle “on 
the wilderness” (Isa 21:13-15), which may comment on 
Nabonidus’ march of conquest in 552 b.c. (Galling 1963; 
Lindsay 1976). The author of this appendix may have 
added his note on Kedar, because he missed the bedouin 
in 21:13-15, where only two N Arabian cities, Dedan and 
Tema, are mentioned. Relations between Tema and Kedar 
are documented in Babylonian cuneiform correspondence 
(UET IV 167, 5-11; Ebeling 1949: 163-64, #303; Knauf 
1989: 75, n. 393), and in an Aramaic inscription on ajar 
(5th/4th centuries b.c.) found at Tema (Livingstone et al. 
1983: 108), which reads: “1 wine. Kedar.” 

Psalm 120 is either a lament by an exile in bedouin 
country (cf. the arrows and the charcoal from juniper 
wood, a typical plant of the N Arabian desert [v 4]), or a 
complaint by a peaceful mind who compares his compatri¬ 
ots (in postexilic Jerusalem?) to bloodthirsty bedouin 
(vv 2-7). Meshech, evoked in parallel to the “tents of 
Kedar” in v 5, may not refer to a region in Asia Minor (as 
in Gen 10:2; Ezek 27:13; 32:26; 38:2; 39:1), but rather to 
a clan or subtribe of Kedar, Ar *M&sik (Knauf 1989: 72, n. 
363). 

Geshem, Nehemiah’s adversary (see GESHEM) who con¬ 
trolled S Palestine and Sinai, S Transjordan and NW Ara¬ 
bia around the middle of the 5th century b.c., originated 
from the tribe of Kedar, according to an inscription left 
behind at Tell el-Maskhuta by his son (Dumbrell 1971). 
The realm of these two Kedarites comprised all of the later 
Arabia Petraea. This observation lends support to the as¬ 
sumption that the Nabateans emerged out of the Kedar¬ 
ites. Two texts from the 3d century b.c. refer to the 
Nabateans under the name of Kedar: Cant 1:5 and the 
Minaean “lists of hierodules”. 

Cant 1:5 mentions the black tents of the tribes of Kedar 
and Shalmah (see SHALMA, which MT vocalizes as “Solo¬ 
mon”). In the 3d century b.c., Shalmah was a tribe to the 
S of the Nabateans. This does not leave many choices 
among the contemporary Arab tribes for the identification 
of Kedar. 

The so-called Minaean “lists of hierodules” (for the 
texts, cf. Garbini 1974: 115-24, M 392-97) are actually 
epigraphic marriage certificates, set up in the main temple 
of the Minaean capital by merchants from one of their 
trading colonies in Arabia or on the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean who had married women from their guest country 
and now publicly announced their marriages back at 
home. These lists, mainly from the 3d century b.c., contain 
all the “addresses” of their trading partners known from 
other sources—with the exception of the Nabateans. All 
major native cities or tribes of the wives can be identified— 
with the exception of Kedar, who occur three times in 
these lists. Thus, from Cant 1:5 and the Minaean lists it 
can be concluded that the Nabateans were known as Ke¬ 
darites to at least some of their neighbors as late as the 3d 
century b.c. (Knauf 1989: 106-8). 

Pliny the Elder is the last author who referred to Kedar, 
According to HN 5. 11(12), 65, the Cedrei live S of the Sinai 
peninsula, the Cauchbei (sic!) E of them, and both have the 
Nabateans for neighbors. This geography does not make 
sense. Pliny may quote a source from the 4th/3d centuries 
b.c. which he did not fully understand. His source may 
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have tried to depict the emancipation of the new Nabatean 
tribe from its previous subordinate role within the tribe of 
Kedar. 
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KEDEMAH (PERSON) [Heb qedma). A son of Ishmael 
(Gen 25:15; 1 Chr 1:31). All the sons of Ishmael are 
prominent N Arabian tribes or cities of the 1st millennium 
b.c. (see ISHMAELITES), more or less amply attested as 
such in both biblical and extrabiblical sources—with the 
exception of Kedemah. For Kedemah as a personal name, 
one may compare Ar (and Safaitic) Qudamah. Because 
Kedemah figures last in the list of Ishmael’s twelve sons, 
the name can be interpreted as a personification of the 
“people of the East” (Heb qedem; see EAST, PEOPLE OF 
THE) which was added to the sons of Ishmael in order to 
make them number twelve (Knauf 1989: 81). 
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KEDEMOTH (PLACE) [Heb qedemdt]. Third levitical 
city allotted to the tribe of Reuben. In Josh 21:37, Kede- 
moth is missing from the MT and the verse must be 
reconstructed. In 1 Chr 6:64—Eng 6:79, the verse is intact. 
Besides the two references to Kedemoth as a levitical city, 
it appears in two other verses in the OT. In Deut 2:26, 
Moses sends messengers “from the wilderness of Kede¬ 
moth” to Sihon in an attempt to receive permission for the 
Hebrews to pass through Sihon’s land. This request is 
denied. It is important to note the phrase "wilderness of 
Kedemoth,” for this is one of the few geographical descrip¬ 
tions given relating to this city. The other reference to 
Kedemoth is in the distribution/inheritance list of Reuben 
in Josh 13:18, which supplies no additional information. 

Outside of the OT, only Eusebius (Onomast. 114: 5-6) in 
the 4th century makes reference to this levitical city. 
Briefly he restates Deut 2:26, asserting that Moses sent 


messengers from the wilderness of Kedemoth to Sihon, 
king of the Amorites. As early as Eusebius, the exact 
location of this site was probably lost and no further 
mention is made of the site until modern geographers 
started to associate different archaeological sites with the 
biblical city. 

There is not universal agreement regarding the location 
of biblical Kedemoth and the geographers give their 
su Sg es ti° ns tentatively. Kedemoth is a town situated N of 
the Arnon. It is probably an outpost toward the desert. It 
is impossible to define its location more precisely. Three 
possible sites are usually considered to be Kedemoth: Qasr 
ez-Za c feran, es-Saliyeh, and er-Remeil. 

There are two Qasr ez-Za c ferans, located about 1 km 
apart. The mounds are approximately 10 to 12 km to the 
E of Khirbet Libb and 4 to 5 km to the NNW of Tell el- 
Medeiyineh. Both are located in a group of low hills and 
although the other hills do not seem to be fortified, these 
two mounds were. 

The most N mound was the main settlement; this Glueck 
has called Qasr ez-Za c feran I. It is the larger of the two 
sites, and a Nabatean fortress had been built on the foun¬ 
dation of an earlier and larger structure. The pottery 
found at Qasr ez-Za c feran I was Early Iron I, Early Iron 
II and Nabatean. 

Qasr ez-Za c feran II is located about 1 km S of ez- 
ZaTeran I. There is also a large Nabatean fortress built 
with the same type of blocks as the fortress at ez-Za c feran. 
Most of the sherds found belonged to the Nabatean pe¬ 
riod, together with plain and painted Byzantine. A few 
sherds could be dated to Early Iron I. Glueck (1934: 30) 
argued that the Iron I sherds were carried to ez-Za c feran 
II, as he believed the site was not actually occupied during 
Early Iron I. There were also decorated Moabite sherds. 
The most serious argument against this identification has 
been raised by van Zyl (1960: 75, 85). He has maintained 
that Qasr ez-Za c feran is located too far to the N and would 
like to see it placed more to the SE. Van Zyl argues this on 
the grounds of Num 21:13 and Deut 2:26, that Kedemoth 
should be located N of the Arnon River on the E edge of 
the desert. The site he proposes for biblical Kedemoth is 
es-Saliyeh. 

Es-Saliyeh is located N of Qasr Abu el-Kharaq on the N 
side of Wadi Salieyh. It is a large site, situated on a rise at 
the S edge of a fertile plateau. Presumably, es-Saliyeh 
depended upon the cultivation of its arable land. At the 
site there remain many ruined buildings, cisterns, and low 
mounds, dating to the early Iron Age and rebuilt by the 
Nabateans. The pottery found at es-Saliyeh has included 
LB, Early Iron I—II and Nabatean sherds. Van Zyl main¬ 
tains that es-Saliyeh is biblical Kedemoth because it borders 
the desert. Although the description in the MT does not 
explicitly state that Kedemoth borders the desert (the 
reference need not be to more than pasture lands), the 
argument is interesting particularly because es-Saliyeh lies 
right on the W edge of the Desert of Kedemoth. 

The third suggestion for the location of biblical Kede¬ 
moth is er-Remeil, situated about 3.5 km SW of Khirbet 
el-Medeiyineh. From the S it overlooks the Wadi re-Remeil, 
which is an extension of the Wadi eth-Themed. Positioned 
on a high point, er-Remeil can be seen for kilometers in 
all directions. At this site we have another example of the 
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extensive fortress system in Moab during the Iron Age. 
The pottery that has been identified at er-Rumeil dates to 
the 9th and 8th centuries b.c. 

The levitical city Kedemoth was probably located at es- 
Saliyeh. The biblical texts regarding this city are scanty 
and there are no references to it outside of the Bible; 
however, Van Zyl’s reconstruction is convincing. See Peter¬ 
son 1977: 671—86. 
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KEDESH (PLACE) [Heb qedes], 1. A variant form of 
KADESH-BARNEA. 

2. A levitical city in Issachar (1 Chr 6:57), assigned to 
the sons of Gershon. The parallel version (Josh 21:28) is 
KISH ION; therefore, some scholars maintained that the 
version in 1 Chr 6:57 is a corruption inspired by Kedesh 
in Galilee in 1 Chr 6:61. 

Scholars supporting the version of 1 Chr 6:57 identify 
Kedesh with Tell Abu Kudeis, a small mound in the Jezreel 
valley between Taanach and Megiddo. Some scholars ad¬ 
vanced the theory that this mound should also be identi¬ 
fied with Kedesh near where Sisera was killed (Judg 4:11). 
Others maintain that this event occurred near Kedesh in 
Naphtali (see #3 below), where also Barak would have 
gathered his people in the battle against Sisera (Judg 4:6). 
However, this latter view has been rejected by scholars who 
maintain that the two are different localities and that 
Kedesh in Naphtali should be located near the plain of 
Zaanaim (literally “Alon Besananim,” Judg 4:11) which is 
between Mount Tabor and the Jordan river. They claim 
that it is implausible that Sisera fled “on his feet” (Judg 
4:17) all the way to Kedesh in Naphtali, which was among 
Israelite possessions. In addition, Judg 5:19 places the 
battle “in Taanach by the waters of Megiddo,” which sup¬ 
ports the identification of Tel Abu Kudeis with the place 
where Sisera died. 

The excavations in Tel Abu Kudeis revealed finds dating 
from the 12th century b.c.e. (which is, according to many, 
the date of the Deborah War) to the 9th century b.c.e. 
Among the finds in level IV (9th century), are a sanctuary 
and a four-horn altar which testify to a tradition of a 
sacred place. See also Kallai HGB, 228, 232-35, 472; 
Historical Ency. of Palestine 4: 816 (in Hebrew); EAEHL 3: 
702-3. 
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3. The first levitical city mentioned in the Naphtali 
distribution in Galilee. Besides occurring in the levitical 
city lists of Josh 21:32 and 1 Chr 6:61—Eng 6:76, Kedesh 
is one of the Cities of Refuge (Josh 20:7). It appears as one 
of the cities given in the allotment to Naphtali (Josh 19:37). 
In other OT accounts the king of Kedesh was defeated by 
Joshua (Josh 12:22), although Noth (Josua HAT, 73) argues 
that this Kedesh must be identified with the Kedesh in the 
Jezreel valley. Kedesh was the home of Barak (Judg 4:6) 
and it is where Deborah and Barak gathered their follow¬ 
ers for the battle with Sisera (Judg 4:1-10). Aharoni 
(LBHG, 223-24) associates the Kedesh in Naphtali of the 
Deborah narrative with Kh. Qedish (M.R. 202237). 2 Kgs 
15:29 tells how Tiglath-pileser, during the reign of Pekah, 
captured Kedesh and took the people captive. It was here 
that Jonathan Maccabeus defeated the army of Demetrius 
(1 Macc 11:63, 73) and it is mentioned in Josephus (JW 
2.459) as being a Tyrian village. 

There is basic agreement that Kedesh in Galilee is to be 
identified with Tell Qades (M.R. 200279), located in the 
hill country NW of Lake Huleh in upper Galilee. It lies in 
the E zone overlooking the N part of the Jordan valley. 
Tell Qades’ location is strategic for the whole Galilee re¬ 
gion. It stands at one end of a small but fertile plain. This 
area has spacious tablelands with an abundance of springs. 
The highest parts of upper Galilee are mountainous, mak¬ 
ing habitation difficult and transportation nearly impossi¬ 
ble. One of the major roads from the Jordan valley to the 
Phoenician coast passed by Tell Qades leading W to Abdon 
and Achzib in the Acco Plain. This was a rugged road— 
the climb out of the Jordan valley is steep and treacherous, 
while the continuation of the road in the mountains as it 
passes Tell Qades on its way to the W coast is difficult. This 
was nevertheless one of the major lines of communication, 
making Kedesh one of the most important cities in upper 
Galilee. 

E. Robinson (1841: 355) first identified Tell Qades with 
biblical Kedesh in Naphtali. He made his identification by 
associating the name of Tell Qades with biblical Kedesh. 
The early geographers, including C. W. Wilson, C. R. 
Conder, and H. H. Kitchener (SWP 1: 228) and Guerin 
(1880: 355-62), all concentrated their efforts on the tombs 
and mausoleums. It was not until Albright’s visit in 1925 
(1925: 12) that the different historical periods were iden¬ 
tified. Since Albright there have been numerous surveys 
and soundings conducted at Tell Qades, including a probe 
conducted by Y. Aharoni (1953: 263). The occupations 
that have been identified through probes and surveys 
include the EB, MB, LB, Iron I, Iron II, Hellenistic, 
Roman, and Arab periods. See also Peterson 1977: 67-76. 

Tell Qades is one of the most northern sites associated 
with the levitical cities W of the Jordan. This means that 
this refuge city was not only strategically located geograph¬ 
ically, but it was also an important communication center 
between the Canaanites/Phoenicians/Tyrians and Israel. 
See also QADES, TELL. 
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KEDRON (PLACE) [Gk Kedron\. A town fortified by 
Cendebeus, one of the commanders of Antiochus VII, 
who wanted to use the town as a staging area for raids 
against Judea ca. 139-138 b.c. (1 Macc 15:38-41). This 
action provoked a military response from Simon the Mac- 
cabee and his sons, who routed Cendebeus’ forces and 
forced them to retreat to Kedron (1 Macc 16:1-9); it is not 
clear whether Kedron was then destroyed by the Macca- 
bean force (v 10 seems to imply that only Azotus was 
burned; but see Goldstein, 1 Maccabees AB, 522). The 
passages clearly indicate that Kedron was in the coastal 
plain (15:38) located in the vicinity of Jamnia and Azotus 
(Ashdod), not too far from Gazara ( = Gezer). Abel (GP) 
was the first to identify Kedron with the village of Qajra 
(M.R. 129136), which may be derived from an original 
Qifron (GTTOT, 147). Such a location would have accom¬ 
modated military forays up the Sorek valley into the She- 
phelah and W hill country of Judah. 

Gary A. Herion 


KEFAR BIR C AM (M.R. 189272). The Arabic name for 
a Roman ruin NW of Gush Halav (see GISCALA) and just 
NE of Sasa, located alongside an abandoned Maronite 
village. Bir c am is the site where two ancient synagogues 
have been reported. One of these has not survived but was 
said by medieval Jewish travelers to be in the village. When 
H. Kohl and C. Watzinger surveyed the site in 1905, the 
remains of the synagogue in the town had already been 
lost. The discussion, therefore, focuses only on the re¬ 
stored remains of the synagogue just S of the modern 
village. 

The site is not mentioned in any ancient sources, but 
was doubtless a very important Jewish town by the 3d 
century c.e. (Middle Roman times). Gush Halav is one of 
very few other settlements in this general area to have had 
two synagogues, which underscores the importance of the 
settlement. Depending on the identification of ancient 
MEIRON with Mero of Josephus, it is possible that Bir c am 
was outside the borders of Israel and was in the munici¬ 
pality of Tyre (Avi-Yonah 1977: 134), which might explain 
its absence in ancient sources. 

The synagogue was restored by the Israel Department 
of Antiquities and is maintained by the National Parks 
Authority, but no excavation report on the site exists. It is 
a monumental basilical structure 15.2 m wide and 20 m 
long, with a triple doorway on its S facade that is oriented 
S toward Jerusalem. A well-preserved porch, 5.35 m wide 
and supported by eight columns, runs the length of*the 
facade. In conception and design the synagogue is similar 
to Meiron, which also has a porch at the S end. The facade 
wall of the synagogue is particularly well-preserved and is 
constructed of ashlar stones. The central portal, 2.65 m 


high and 1.42 m wide, is elegant with its lintel depicting 
two Winged victories bearing a wreath. The figures, how¬ 
ever, have been purposefully destroyed. Windows have 
been placed above each of the three portals; on the sill of 
the E window is the Hebrew inscription: “Built by Eliezer 
Son of Yudan.” 

The interior of the building is paved with large flag¬ 
stones. Only one column and several pedestals were found 
in situ. Judging from the pedestals and capitals found in 
the porch, the columns had attic bases and the capitals 
were molded with ovolo, cavetto, and abacus. The central 
nave is surrounded by aisles on all three sides. Two rows of 
six columns run N—S, and two additional columns close 
the N end where two heart-shaped columns stand in the 
corners. Although Avigad (1977: 707) follows Kohl and 
Watzinger in drawing an entrance on the E wall, it is not 
clear that there is justification for it (Kohl and Watzinger 
1916: PI. XII). Indeed, the Israelis have restored the W 
wall with a side entrance. No remains of any upper story 
were found. 

The synagogue is among the best-preserved ruins in all 
of Israel today and presents a dramatic picture of the 
remnants of the Galilean highland culture from Roman 
times. 
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KEFAR GIL C ADI (M.R. 203294). A modern kibbutz 
in the extreme N of Israel ca. 20 km E of Tyre. Two sites 
have long been known in the area—the large mound N of 
the kibbutz where the former Arab village of Abil el-Qamh 
once stood (M.R. 204296; identified with biblical Abel- 
beth-maacah, GP 2: 354), and Khirbet Niha, which lies 
NW of the kibbutz and was occupied from the 1st century 
b.c. on. In 1957 a survey was conducted in the area 
surrounding this kibbutz, revealing the existence of three 
new sites: (1) a site NE of the Rawahina spring which 
yielded Neolithic and Chalcolithic remains (see A below); 
(2) an area of tombs and mausoleums S of the kibbutz, 
called Givat ha-Shoket (see B below); and (3) a small, flat 
mound near a spring S of Givat ha-Shoket (see C below). 

A. The Rawahina Spring Site 

During excavations in 1957 and 1962, an area of 200 
square dunams was exposed containing four distinguish¬ 
able strata (3 Chalcolithic and 1 Neolithic). The top stra¬ 
tum (I) contained the lower portions of round stone silos, 
the pottery of which resembles Ghassulian ware. In strata 
II—III were uncovered foundations of a building contain¬ 
ing pottery similar to the Chalcolithic ware of Jericho V 111 
and Wadi Rabah (level II). 
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Stratum IV contained two older occupation phases: IVa 
(the upper phase) contained both a wall over 1 m thick 
built of large rubble stone, and a clay fertility figurine; 
IVb (the lower and oldest phase) rested on virgin soil. The 
flint tools (axes, adzes, hoes, blades, sickle blades, arrow¬ 
heads, and spearheads) were similar in both phases, and 
most of the pottery from both phases resembles the "dark¬ 
faced burnished ware” known from Cilicia and the Amuq 
plain (see Hole 1959). In phase IVb were found sherds of 
cord-marked ware known from excavations at Tabat el- 
Hamam in N Syria (Braidwood 1940). Radiocarbon tests 
of charcoal from that phase fixed a date of ca. 6900 b.c. 
(± 320 years), thus the pottery from this phase represents 
some of the earliest found in the ancient Near East, 
roughly comparable in date to the earliest pottery exca¬ 
vated at Chatal Hiiyuk in Anatolia. These Neolithic re¬ 
mains found near the Rawahina spring are much closer in 
character to those found in Neolithic sites in Lebanon and 
Syria than are those excavated further S in Palestine (Kap¬ 
lan 1959). 

B. The Givat Ha-Shoket Mausoleum 

The excavations here in 1961 exposed the lower part of 
a Roman period mausoleum (9 X 9 m) with walls 1.8 m 
thick (Kaplan 1967). Three superimposed layers of burials 
were found on the floor. The topmost level (stratum I) 
yielded an empty sarcophagus, with the name “Hezekiah” 
inscribed on one of its short sides. 

The intermediate level (stratum II) included a complex 
of 7 rectangular graves filling a cavity below the floor of 
the mausoleum. Although most of the graves contained 
coffins made of thin lead sheets, one had a heavy lead 
coffin ornamented with reliefs depicting Hercules in a 
gabled frame, a roaring lion also in a gabled frame, Corin¬ 
thian columns, and panels depicting grape clusters, vine 
tendrils, and birds. Inside it was found a rare gold diadem 
inlaid with semiprecious stones and also a gold chain 
bracelet with greenish stones. Several glass vessels of the 
3d century a.d. were found in some of the graves. 

The lower level (stratum III), stratigraphically underly¬ 
ing the 7 graves, yielded a marble sarcophagus partly 
concealed in the rock. One of its long sides bore a Gk 
inscription (painted in red) with the name “Heraklides.” 
Inside was a sheet-lead coffin (actually the inner lining of 
a wooden coffin) containing a human skeleton. 

This stratigraphy suggests that the mausoleum was ac¬ 
tually used for burials in two separate periods. Hezekiah’s 
sarcophagus actually constitutes the oldest artifact in the 
mausoleum; indeed, the mausoleum seems to have been 
built originally to preserve it, probably by Heraklides, his 
son, who hoped to be buried there himself. Apparently 
when the pit was dug for Heraklides’ own sarcophagus, 
Hezekiah’s was shifted aside and then later restored to its 
original place. This first period dates not later than the 
Severan dynasty (a.d. 193-235), and accounts for the 
remains in strata I and III. The second period begins in 
the time of Diocletian, when the first graves in stratum II 
were dug beneath the floor of the mausoleum ca. a.d. 
290-295; the final grave was probably dug ca. a.d. 310. 
Once again, the sarcophagus of Hezekiah was moved aside 
during the digging of these tombs, and later was returned 


to its original location (thus its final stratigraphic position 
above stratum II). 

C. The Mound S of Givat Ha-Shoket 

This small mound was occupied mainly in the Israelite 
period, and may well be biblical Janoah, one of the towns 
in Naphtali conquered by Tiglath-pileser III (2 Kgs 15:29). 
This identification is based both on the fact that Janoah 
appears in the biblical list after Ijon and Abel-beth-maa- 
chah, and before Kedesh and Hazor, and on the similarity 
between its name and that of Khirbet Niha nearby (which 
was only occupied from the 1st century b.c. on, when the 
area of Givat ha-Shoket served as its cemetery). 
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KEHELATHAH (PLACE) [Heb qekelata]. The seventh 
encampment of the Israelites after leaving the wilderness 
of Sinai, as listed in Num 33:22—23, where it is placed 
between Rissah and Mount Shepher. Many scholars sug¬ 
gest that this is a duplicate for Makheloth in Num 33:25- 
26, since LXX preserves very similar names for both: 
Makellath in 33:22-23 and Makeloth in 33:25-26 (GTTOT, 
256). Both names also have similar meanings, “assembly,” 
or the like. A suggested location is Kuntilet Ajjrud, also 
called Kuntilet Qraye (GP, 214; M.R. 094956). For a discus¬ 
sion of the location of any of the places associated with the 
journey of the Israelites from Egypt through Sinai, see 
DOPHKAH. 
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KEILAH (PLACE) [Heb qe c ila\. A fortified town of 
Judah (Josh 15:44; Kallai HGB, 335). Keilah was located 
in the E part of the Shephelah about 13.5 km NW of 
Hebron. The important role Keilah played in OT history 
is reflected in references to the site both in the Bible (Josh 
15:44; 1 Samuel 23; 1 Chr 4:29; Neh 3:17-18) and the 
Amarna Tablets. Today scholars identify the ancient town 
with the present-day site of Kh. Qila (M.R. 150113; Ahar- 
oni LBHG, 123; Kallai HGB, 381, 385). 

During the Amarna period, Keilah was caught in a 
struggle between two Canaanite city-state kings, Shuwar- 
data of Hebron, and Abdu-Heba of Jerusalem. Located 
near the border between the two regions, the troops of 
Keilah became part of Shuwardata’s military force as he 
made encroachments on Abdu-Heba’s territory. Abdu- 
Heba, who saw Shuwardata’s tactics as a violation of the 
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agreement between the city-states and Egypt, protested the 
violation and the use of the troops of Keilah, and appealed 
for assistance to the king of Egypt ( ANET] 489, nos. 289 
and 290; Aharoni LBHG, 174). 

Several features combined to make Keilah an important 
site at different times in biblical history. It was located in 
the E or upper part of the Shephelah, the band of the 
Shephelah nearest the central hill country. It was situated 
on a N-S route which connected a number of sites in the E 
Shephelah ( RAB, 85, 87). It was a fortified town which had 
“gates and bars” (1 Sam 23:7), perhaps part of a line of 
fortresses running N and S in the E Shephelah. Also, the 
E Shephelah, including the area in which Keilah was lo¬ 
cated, most likely was forested. Perhaps for this reason the 
area around Keilah was not heavily populated, especially 
during the 2d millennium b.c.e. (RAB, 86). However, the 
thickets of the forest offered protection for those seeking 
refuge. 

David attempted to use Keilah as his headquarters and 
a place of refuge from Saul. He gained control of the site 
in a battle with the Philistines who had attacked the town 
and robbed the threshing floors of the inhabitants (1 Sam 
23:1-6). However, his attempted plan was foiled by the 
citizens of Keilah, who apparently were loyal to the author¬ 
ity of Saul (1 Sam 23:7-13). 

During the period of the divided kingdom, Keilah, 
along with eight other towns, was a part of the district of 
Mareshah (LBHG, 353). During the period of restoration, 
the Persian period, Keilah was a district capital near the 
SW border of the province of Judah, a province which had 
been drastically reduced in size (LBHG, 416-18). Appar¬ 
ently Keilah and other towns in that district were repaired 
and resettled by the returnees from Babylonian territory 
(Neh 3:17-18). According to Eusebius, the prophet Habak- 
kuk was buried at Keilah. 

LaMoine F. DeVries 


KEISAN, TELL (M.R. 164253). A site in the middle 
of the plain of Acre. 

A. Name and Identification 

The modern Arabic name of the site, Tell Keisan, may 
signify “of treachery” and is attested from the 12th cen¬ 
tury onward in Arab chronicles. It presumably refers to a 
military event now forgotten. None of the proposed iden¬ 
tifications of Keisan with a biblical city is convincing. Kish- 
ion in Josh 19:20 (R. Dussaud and A. Alt) relies on the 
similarity of sound with Tel Qison (or Kison) read on 
certain maps, but the name is mistaken; besides, the 
Kishon runs much farther to the S. The same comment 
applies to Allammelech (Josh 19:26): the wadi of that 
name passes too far to the S. Achshaph (Josh 19:25) is a 
more serious candidate, since it is often mentioned in 
association with Acco. See ACHSHAPH. The papyrus An- 
astasi I speaks of Achshaph and seems to place it to the S 
of Acco, which is not the case with Tell Keisan, and implies 
that a city separates the two, which is not possible. But this 
Egyptian text is not easy to interpret. Another possibility 
is Mishal (Josh 19:26; Y. Aharoni), but no argument sup¬ 
ports this view; three or four other cities mentioned in the 
list of Joshua are also possible candidates, but there is no 


means of deciding among them. Therefore any reference 
to the Bible is problematic, and it is best to be somewhat 
cautious. It is probable that this region was never under 
Israelite control. The lists in Joshua owe a great deal to 
later redactors, and may derive from a register of postex- 
ilic Jewish communities. One theory suggests that Keisan 
was one of the twenty cities granted by Solomon to the 
king of Tyre (1 Kgs 9:11-13), and hence belonged to the 
region of Kabul. There is a village with this name about 8 
km from Keisan, but it is unclear if it should be identified 
with the Kabul of 1 Kings 9:10-14. The text of Kings 
mentions Kabul in Galilee without any further details. 
According to the list in Joshua 19, Kabul is situated rather 
to the N, in what is now S Lebanon. The village of Kabul 
is the Cabor of the Crusaders, which may reflect an older 
place name close to the Arabic kebir, for example, and 
would suggest that the Kabul of today is a recent name. In 
any case, the Bible tells us that Solomon’s gift did not 
please the king of Tyre, which would not fit the agricul¬ 
tural and commercial wealth of the plain of Acco. What is 
true is that Keisan belongs to the frontier region between 
the hills of lower Galilee and the coast (S Phoenicia). 

B. Description 

The tell is an imposing mass in the heart of the plain of 
Acco. The flat, oval summit (250 m x 300 m) dominates 
the plain at a height of 28 m. It is 8 km from the sea as the 
crow flies, and only 4 km from the hills of lower Galilee. 
Prehistoric inhabitants occupied the site when it was only 
a rocky knoll near the swamps and the riverbank which 
provided abundant game. Later its position in the center 
of the fertile plain would make it an excellent agricultural 
site. Hunting (both birds and animals) and fishing in the 
marshes, rich agricultural land, close proximity to both sea 
and mountain, meant that Keisan was an important link 
between the herdsmen of the hill country and the traders 
of the coast. This contributed to its prosperity throughout 
three millennia, a prosperity founded on a balanced econ¬ 
omy integrating all systems of exchange. Keisan was a rich 
market town at the crossroads of highways leading from 
Tell Abu Hawam (Haifa) to Hazor and Damascus, and 
from Acco to Megiddo, Beth-shan and Transjordan. 

C. History of Excavations 

An English expedition in 1935 and 1936 directed by 
J. Garstang and A. Rowe was interrupted by the distur¬ 
bances in Palestine at that time: much damage was done, 
and the expedition house was burned down. Even worse, 
most of the documents and finds which had been taken to 
Liverpool, the headquarters of the expedition, were de¬ 
stroyed by bombing in 1941. In 1970, the Ecole Biblique 
conducted 8 campaigns between 1971 and 1980 under the 
successive direction of J. Prignaud, J. Briend, and J.-B. 
Humbert. 

D. The Results of the Excavations 

The English excavation had shown that the town was 
founded at the beginning of the EB, when it enjoyed its 
greatest extension, within mudbrick ramparts. 

In the MB, the city was less extensive, but had a cyclo- 
pean rampart about halfway down the slope. The well, 
more than 20 m deep, was dug at the foot of the tell in the 
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MB and has continued to provide water in such quantity 
that it served for irrigating nearby gardens until the begin¬ 
ning of this century. From this time come the structural 
blocks which bear Egyptian hieroglyphs which may date 
from the campaign of Seti I, who marched from Megiddo 
toward Tyre and Sidon in 1303 b.c. 

The excavations in 1936 revealed a prosperous settle¬ 
ment in the 13th century and throughout Iron Age I, but 
suggested a complete gap for Iron Age II, after 900 b.c. 
The Ecole Biblique was particularly interested in the pe¬ 
riod from 1200 b.c. Its findings confirmed the importance 
of Iron Age I, but were able to show continuity of occupa¬ 
tion from that time until the 2d century b.c. 

The deepest level (13) lay under a thick destruction 
layer. The pottery fits perfectly into the LB tradition, but 
also has specific features of Iron Age I. It is a transitional 
style. The presence of Mycenaean IIIC shows that Sea 
Peoples had settled in the area before the destruction of 
Keisan. The destruction may have been the result of a new 
wave of Sea Peoples looking for somewhere to settle, but it 
may equally have been due to some local struggle, which 
apparently characterized the entire LB period. This level 
is the one which sees the beginning of the Iron Age, and 
it would appear that in archaeology there is no event which 
marks the transition from Bronze to Iron. 

The following level (12) certainly belonged to another 
group whose hold on the site was precarious: the struc¬ 
tures are modest, and the first sherds called “Philistine” 
make their appearance. Before the end of the 12th cen¬ 
tury, the town was solidly reconstructed (level 11), but was 
occupied for only a short time. It was soon destroyed or 
abandoned, and was only redeveloped with poor struc¬ 
tures of mudbrick, at three or four stages during the first 
half of the 11th century. Under some influence difficult to 
define, reconstruction was undertaken vigorously (level 9) 
and in accordance with an elaborate scheme of town plan¬ 
ning: series of module-type houses forming a solid line at 
the top of the slope, arranged to prevent the incursion of 
raiders into the city which was without a rampart. The 
module was divided into two or four compartments which 
had some affinity with the “four-room house” which was 
to be characteristic of the Iron Age. A type of pottery 
appeared which integrated Cypriot and Levantine features 
with the earlier basis inherited from the Mycenaeans. In 
fact, throughout the entire Iron Age I, the Palestinian 
coast constantly received new population groups and influ¬ 
ences coming by way of the sea. The prosperity attested in 
the 11th century witnesses to a period of peace and an 
undeniably successful economy. The exceptional thickness 
of sediments from Iron I contrasts with the thinness of 
those from other sites of the region for the same period. 
This is probably because Keisan, positioned inland from 
the coast while dominating a rich territory, became the 
refuge-site in a period of prolonged disturbance. Regard¬ 
less, level 9 was eventually destroyed by fire ca. 1000 b.c. 
marking the end of a period of prosperity which had 
lasted for a millennium. The final examples of the “Philis¬ 
tine pottery disappeared. It would be arbitrary to see in 
the destruction of Keisan the effects of the campaign of 
King David in the N of Palestine, which is of questionable 
historicity. Instead, the destruction should be seen as the 
work of a tide of Aramean nomads who, at a moment 


when the Levant was destabilized, came up against Galilee 
and the rich kingdom of Tyre to which Keisan belonged. 

The renewal of occupation (level 8) occurred immedi¬ 
ately, but once again was undistinguished, bearing a clear 
Phoenician imprint. Still, the modest scale of the settle¬ 
ment is striking: Keisan was a little village on the edge of 
the kingdom of Tyre during the period of the Israelite 
monarchy (levels 7, 6, 5). This interpretation reflects the 
results of archaeological investigation into the whole of 
this region. Despite several cities which are better con¬ 
structed—the so-called “Solomonic” cities—the sites of an¬ 
cient Israel never recovered the prosperity they had en¬ 
joyed in the Bronze Age. 

For this reason, the upswing which followed the Neo- 
Assyrian occupation (level 4) looks like a real renaissance. 
It is known that the new power practiced systematic dis¬ 
placement of populations. Keisan, although there is no 
trace of destruction, was reconstructed according to a 
totally new plan, and with smaller houses. Possibly a group 
deported by the imperial power was the new blood which 
Keisan needed. In any case, the quantity, quality, and 
novelty of the pottery undeniably marks a radical change. 
However, the influence comes not from the E but from the 
N. The influence of Phoenicia was never greater, and the 
same is true of its openness to Cyprus. The administration 
of the conquerors was tolerant but nonetheless effective, 
as inferred from a cuneiform tablet giving a list of rations 
for workers; overseas trade was certainly encouraged. Each 
house excavated contained at least one of the large loop- 
handled amphoras which have been found in great num¬ 
ber in the chariot tombs of Cyprus in the 7th century b.c. 
It is not known what they held, in spite of the brief 
inscriptions which are sometimes on them; oil was ex¬ 
ported from Palestine. Keisan belonged to a region which 
was like a Cypriot commercial “factory.” There are abun¬ 
dant remains of new types of jars: smaller, lighter, better 
baked, with the strength required for overseas trade; these 
have been found in 7th century b.c. contexts as far as the 
coasts of Spain and the Atlantic coast of Morocco, and 
show the vitality of the commercial ports of the Levant. 

However, two consecutive destructions affected the site— 
perhaps punitive expeditions of Assurbanipal in the mid¬ 
dle of the 7th century. It is possible that a gap in occupa¬ 
tion preceded the Persian period (level 3). 

Keisan was rebuilt, but it ceased to be an administrative 
center. However, its function was an interchange between 
the hill country and the sea continued for several centuries 
of peace, which favored commerce. The link with the 
Mediterranean remained essential, and trade with the 
Greek islands and the coasts of Asia expanded continu¬ 
ously until the 3d century. With the creation of Acco/ 
Ptolemais as regional capital, Keisan became nothing more 
that a suburb of this great Hellenistic port (level 2). 

Keisan was finally abandoned before the end of the 2d 
century b.c. The campaign of Simon Maccabeus against 
Ptolemais in 163 b.c. may have rendered the final death¬ 
blow. Keisan did, however, have two revivals, the first dur¬ 
ing the time of Justinian, when a church was built on the 
summit (level 1); the second, when Saladin chose the 
strategic point which dominates Acre from which to direct 
the siege of 1189. 
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KELAIAH (PERSON) [Heb qeldyah). Var. KEL1TA. One 
of the Levites who married a foreign woman during the 
era of Ezra’s mission (Ezra 10:23 = 1 Esdr 9:23). The text 
indicates that Kelaiah is also known as Kelita (qelitaf). Even 
Noth, in his exhaustive study of Hebrew names, concedes 
that the meaning of the name is uncertain (IPN 256). For 
further discussion, see BEDEIAH. 

Jeffrey A. Fager 

KELITA (PERSON) [Heb Var. KELAIAH. One 

of the Levites who, along with various priests and laymen, 
listened to Ezra and agreed to renounce their foreign 
wives and children (Ezra 10:23; 1 Esdr 9:23). Kelita’s 
legacy, however, is not limited simply to the renunciation 
of mixed marriages. He was among those who provided 
interpretive assistance during the great reading of the Law 
in the time of Ezra (Neh 8:7; 1 Esdr 9:48). In addition, 
following the public confession of sin concerning Israel’s 
past failings, he joined in with other officials and laity in 
supporting and “sealing” a new covenant (Neh 10:11— 
Eng 10:10). According to Ezra 10:23 and 1 Esdr 9:23, 
Kelita is a name associated with a certain Kelaiah (Heb 
qelayah). Rather than being a gloss mistakenly identifying 
two otherwise distinct individuals, Kelita appears to be a 
descriptive nickname indicating a crippled or stunted con¬ 
dition (see root qalat, BDB, 886). Once the nickname is 
provided, the real name goes unmentioned. 

Terry L. Brensinger 


KEMUEL (PERSON) [Heb qtmtfel). Three individuals 
mentioned in the Hebrew Bible have this name, the origin 
and meaning of which are not known. The transcription 
of the name is also unclear, as evidenced by the rendition 
of Samouel in the LXX (Vatican). There do not seem to be 
any occurrences of the name in extrabiblical literature 
(IPN, 256). 

1. The son of Nahor, father of Aram (Gen 22:21). 

2. The son of Shiphtan, a leader of the tribe of Ephraim 
appointed to help distribute the land to the children of 
Israel (Num 34:24). 

3. The father of Hashabiah, a leader of the Levites who 
served King David (1 Chr 27:17). 

Raphael I. Panitz 


KENAN (PERSON) [Heb qendn]. Var. CAINAN. Son of 
Enosh, when Enosh was 90 years old (Gen 5:9-14). When 
Kenan was 70 years old, his son Mahalalel was born. Kenan 


lived a total of 910 years. The similarity of names in the 
genealogies of Genesis 4 and 5 has led to comparison of 
Kenan with Cain of Genesis 4. Just as Cain was the son of 
Adam (whose name means “man, humanity”), so Kenan 
was the son of Enosh (whose name also means “man, 
humanity”; Wilson 1977: 161 n. 63). 

The first three consonants of both Cain and Kenan are 
the same, qyn (see CAIN). Kenan differs from Cain in the 
addition of a nun at the end of the name, vocalized -an in 
the MT (and in all versions). Such an ending, along with 
-on, is common in West Semitic personal names of all 
periods (Noth IPN, 38; Huffmon APNM, 135-38; Sivan 
1984: 97; Silverman 1985: 125). Suggestions have been 
made to identify this ending with a diminutive sense (Noth 
IPN, 38) and to render Kenan as “little Cain,” i.e., a second 
Cain (Diakonoff 1982: 17). However, Noth’s other exam¬ 
ples need not be interpreted as diminutives. Instead, the 
general identification of -an as a hypocoristic suffix better 
accords with the evidence. 

Perhaps this shortened “Cain” name should be com¬ 
pared with Tubal-Cain. See TUBAL-CAIN. If Tubal-Cain 
is to be understood as a two-element name (rather than as 
two separate names), it demonstrates the existence of 
longer constructions in names using the qyn element. 
Therefore, Kenan could be a hypocoristic form of a longer 
name. For another use of the -an ending in a Genesis 1-11 
personal name, see HARAN (PERSON). A deity bearing 
the same name as Kenan (qynn) is attested in Sabean 
inscriptions in Old South Arabic (Ryckmans 1934: 30). 
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KENATH (PLACE) [Heb qenat). A town in Bashan which 
was taken by the Manassite Nobah, whose name was given 
to the site (Num 32:42). In a later campaign against Gilead, 
after the division of the Israelite monarchy, Geshur and 
Aram captured Kenath (1 Chr 2:23). Because the Gadite 
settlement of Jogbehah is mentioned both in Num 32:35, 
in the same context as Kenath (v 42), and in Judg 8:11. on 
the same caravan route as Nobah, it is possible that Kenath 
and Nobah were alternative regional designations or local 
place names. Kallai (1983) concludes that Nobah is a re¬ 
gion which encompasses other localities, including Kenath. 
See HAVVOTH-JAIR; JOGBEHAH; NOBAH (PLACE). 

The name Kenath appears in the Egyptian Execration 
Texts, an itinerary of Thutmose III, and the Amarna 
Tablets. In later times Kenath was known as Kanatha, one 
of the Decapolis. Though it is sometimes linked with 
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Kerak-Kanata, Kenath is possibly identified with El Qana- 
wat, located about 3 miles NE of Es Suweidiya, Syria. 
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KENAZ (PERSON) [Heb qenaz]. KENIZZITE. 1. The 
son of Eliphaz, the firstborn son of Esau and Adah (Gen 
36:11; 1 Chr 1:36), who functioned as an Edomite clan 
chief (Gen 36:15, 42; 1 Chr 1:53). Though Kenaz of Gen 
36:11 is ordinarily understood to be the eponymous ances¬ 
tor of the Kenizzites (Gen 15:19), this connection is not 
buttressed by hard evidence. 

2. The younger brother of Caleb and father of Othniel 
(Josh 15:17; Judg 1:13; 3:9, 11). In 1 Chr 4:13 Kenaz is 
credited with a second son, Seraiah. 

3. The grandson of Caleb through Elah (1 Chr 4:15). 
The plural gentilic adjective “Kenizzites” surfaces but once 
in the OT (Gen 15:19), within a promise that Yahweh 
makes to Abraham in a theophany. Listed in second posi¬ 
tion, just after the Kenites, this is one of ten peoples whose 
land Yahweh intends to deliver to Abraham’s descendants. 
In the singular form, this gentilic adjective is thrice at¬ 
tested (Num 32:12; Josh 14:6, 14) in the phrase “Caleb the 
son of Jephunneh the Kenizzite.” This predication proba¬ 
bly should be associated with the Kenizzites of Gen 15:19. 

The Kenizzites were a non-Israelite ethnic group that 
presumably penetrated the Negeb from the SE. What little 
is known about them emerges mainly from a consideration 
of their wider geopolitical context. Toward the close of the 
LB Age and the onset of the Iron Age (ca. 1300-1100 
b.c.e.), the S portion of Palestine’s central hill country was 
occupied by diverse tribal groups. These included the 
Judahites, the Calebites, the Othnielites, the Simeonites, 
the Korahites, the Jerahmeelites, the Kenites, as well as the 
Kenizzites. Though scholars lack the necessary data for 
reconstructing the early history of these tribes in any 
detail, it is nonetheless clear that, owing to the prominence 
of David and the increasingly sturdy position of the tribe 
of Judah from whence he came, these S tribes were even¬ 
tually subsumed under the category of “Greater Judah” 
{HAIJ, 103). From the narrative in Numbers 13-14, we 
may infer that the Calebites settled into the city of Hebron 
and subjected its quite promising agricultural environs to 
their advantage. In Josh 15:13-19 (and Judg 1:11-15, its 
parallel), the spotlight falls on the Othnielites. We are told 
that Othniel, the son of Kenaz, the younger brother of 
Caleb, took possession of the city of Debir (Tell Beit Mir- 
simr < ) SW of Hebron. Though the text is too laconic to be 
of much help to biblical historians, it does attest that the 
Othnielites, residing in the hill country directly SW of 
Hebron, clustered around Debir. To the SE of Hebron, the 
Kenites held sway in the vicinity of Arad (Judg 1:16). The 
precise extent of the territories claimed by the Calebites, 
the Othnielites, and the Kenites is unknowable, and, as de 
Vaux ( EHl, 538) observes, there was some territorial over¬ 
lap. 

Several biblical genealogies denote that the Kenizzites, 


Calebites, and Othnielites were closely related tribal 
groups, and that from their tent encampments along the 
foothills of S Palestine, all three maintained intimate asso¬ 
ciations with their eastern Edomite neighbors. Caleb and 
Othniel are both recognized for their genealogical linkage 
with Kenaz. In Num 32:12 and Josh 14:6, 14, Caleb is 
identified as “the son of Jephunneh the Kenizzite,” and in 
Judg 1:13 and 3:9, Othniel is said to be “the son of Kenaz, 
Caleb’s younger brother.” Kenaz, in turn, takes his place 
in the Edomite genealogy of Genesis 36. Finally, in the 
Wadi Arabah, a region rich in mineral deposits to the S of 
the Dead Sea, the Kenizzites cultivated close ties with the 
Kenites, from whom they undoubtedly learned the art of 
mining and metallurgy (Glueck 1940: 83). In due course, 
the Kenizzites and other neighboring S tribal groups be¬ 
came thoroughly absorbed by Judah. 
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KENITES [Heb qeni]. The Kenites—or more correctly 
the Qenites—were a community or clan whose ancestry 
was traced to an eponym, biblical Cain (Heb qayin ). The 
Kenites constituted a non-Israelite group, frequenting the 
wilderness near Sinai, that may have been responsible for 
mediating the religion of Israel’s god, Yhwh, to Moses. 
This view is conjectural, based on hints in legendary texts 
about Israel’s history before or just after its entry into the 
land. It locates the era of Kenite influence in an era largely 
inaccessible to archaeologists, epigraphers, and histori¬ 
ans—a time Abraham Malamat rightly calls the era of 
Israel’s “proto-history” (1983; cf. Soggin 1979). 


A. Kenites as Cain’s Descendants 

B. Kenites in the Iron Age 

C. Kenites and Israelite Proto-History 


A. Kenites as Cain’s Descendants 

Our knowledge of the Kenites in the Iron Age, when 
Israel occupied its land, is limited to a few texts only (Josh 
15:57; Judges 4-5; Judg 1:16; 1 Sam 15:6; 27:10; 30:29; 1 
Chr 2:55). There has been widespread agreement that the 
etymology of the term “Kenite” implies that the Kenites 
were itinerant smiths ( Anclsr , 478-79; ARI, 96): the root, 
qyn, can form the basis for words meaning “to forge,” or 
“a metal-worker,” in Arabic, Syriac, and Palmyrene. A 
derived term designates part of a spear (2 Sam 21:16; 
Wyatt 1986: 89); the context suggests a spearhead (of ca. 
6.5 lbs), but it may be the shaft, in which case the root is 
unrelated (cf. CAD qanu). Proponents of this hypothesis 
observe that Gen 4:22 identifies Tubal-cain, a descendant 
of Cain (qyn), as the founder and “patron saint” of metal¬ 
lurgy. The element “Tubal” is to be explained on the basis 
of the fact that Tabal was a renowned center of metallurgy 
in SE Cappadocia (see Elat 1977: 53). 

It seems most probable that it was the wordplay with 
Cain’s name (qyn )—a root having to do with artisanship— 
that led the biblical narrator (J) in Genesis 4 (or his oral 
sources) to identify a scion of Cain as the first metallurgist, 
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and to give him a name reminiscent of that of Tabal. Thus, 
another form of the root, qynk, denotes a song of lament 
(this, too, has a parallel in Arabic); thus another of La- 
mech’s offspring in Gen 4:21 becomes the archetypal 
musician. The name Cain is attested both as a Nabatean 
personal name (J. T. Milik and J. Starcky apud ARNA 
146:23; 157:107:3; 108:2) and, with preformative *alep, as 
a Sabean clan name (DOSA, 454), It is uncertain, then, if 
the biblical Kenites are named after an occupation (tink- 
erer or songster?) or if they drew their appellation from a 
particular figure. Even if it began as an occupational term, 
by the time of our texts it had an ethnic denotation—and 
may bear no relation to the economic activity of Kenites in 
Canaan. 

This alternative does not refute the assumption that the 
Kenites were itinerant tinkerers and musical specialists. 
One of Cain’s offspring, after all, is the “father of those 
who dwell with tents and cattle” (Gen 4:20), a condition 
characterizing the later Kenites (see below). On the other 
hand, Cain himself (or, originally, possibly Enoch) is said 
to have built the first walled town (Gen 4:17: bnh + town); 
yet Kenites were not sedentary. 

In essence, the Kenite traditions in Gen 4:17-24 depict 
Cain as a prime culture-hero, an almost Promethean fig¬ 
ure in the development of the civilized arts (cf. Wyatt 
1986). Cain is the first human horticulturalist (Gen 4:2), 
and therefore the author of the first technological advance 
(cf. Marx and Engels 1938: 7). Yhwh, like Aeschylus' Zeus 
quite possibly intent on retarding human development (cf. 
Gen 3:22; 6:3; 11:6, all J), rejects the fruits of Cain’s labor, 
and prefers the products of husbandry (Gen 4:3-4). He 
condemns Cain, ironically, to a nomadic existence as pun¬ 
ishment for murder (4:8-12). 

Although outcasts, Kenites pioneer the arts of city build¬ 
ing, tent dwelling, herding, music, and metal work, as well 
as agriculture. One might infer from P’s account, in which 
Cain’s line is folded into Seth’s (Genesis 5—with the order 
and the gutturals garbled), that the Kenites of Genesis 4 
should have been eradicated in the Flood. This is, however, 
far from being J’s implication, despite the fact that he 
deliberately provides for two branches of descent from 
Adam (Gen 4:25-26): the accursed, yet protected Kenites 
(and Gen 4:15, 24) mediate the blessings of civilization to 
all humankind. This apparent inconsistency is one of the 
reasons critics have sometimes attempted to discover a pre¬ 
history in the J materials, including a core of “nomadic” 
tribal traditions (as Beltz 1974). 

B. Kenites in the Iron Age 

The oldest information about the Kenites is preserved 
in the Song of Deborah (Judg 5:24-27). There, Jael is “the 
woman of the Kenite hbr .” The late prose interpretation of 
the song, in Judges 4 (Halpern 1988), takes hbr to be the 
name of an individual, Heber (Jael’s husband). But it may 
equally denote the “community” of the Kenites, identical 
to the nomadic unit of the Mari hibrum (Malamat 1962: 
144-46). 

In the Song of Deborah, it is certain at any rate that the 
Kenites dwell in tents and pasture dairy herds: Jael is 
praised above “[other] women of the tent” as distinct from 
women in houses (Judg 5:24); and, when Sisera, the gen¬ 
eral of the Canaanite army, asks for a drink, she serves 


him milk in a ceramic krater, possibly with human or 
animal figures (5:25), like wares found at Iron I Tell en- 
Nasbeh, Tell Beit Mirsim, and, most recently, Shiloh (Fin- 
kelstein, Bunimovitz, and Lederman 1985: 135) and Tell 
el-Hammah (Cahill, Lipton, and Tarler 1988). Clearly con¬ 
ceived of as non-Israelite even in this early context, Jael is 
an archetypal Kenite. It merits remark that her camp can 
be no farther S than the Jezreel valley; the Song of Debo¬ 
rah does not even hint that such a N location is in any 
sense inappropriate for a Kenite. 

The Judges 4 prose interpretation of Judg 5:24-27 
stems either from the hand of the Deuteronomistic Histo¬ 
rian, in the late 7th century b.c.e., or from a slightly older 
source (ca. 700). It retains the elements of Kenite dairy 
production, their residence in tents, and their status as 
“allies” of the Israelites (hence the need to explain why 
Sisera would take refuge among them—4:17; Halpern 
1988). It does adduce a nomad’s wineskin rather than 
mention a ceramic krater (Judg 4:19). It adds, too, the 
implication that Jael was the proprietress of her own tent 
(4:17)—it was normal, among polygamous pastoralists, for 
each wife to preside over her own establishment, in a 
discrete tent, a convention also visible in the Jacob cycle 
(Gen 30:16). For discretion’s sake, this remains the practice 
today. But most of all, the late prose source feels compelled 
to explain that Jael’s camp had wandered N (to the vicinity 
of Kedesh in Naphtali in the far N, in the prose interpre¬ 
tation), away from the standard pastures of the Kenite 
community (4:11). By the time of the prose writer, the 
Kenites were identified chiefly with the S. 

A few other sources confirm these conclusions from the 
Song of Deborah. An oracle of Balaam in Num 24:21-22 
speaks of the age-old residence of Cain in “the rock,” or 
perhaps Sela in Edom—an interesting comment given that 
the only Kenite personal name surely known to us in the 
historical period, Jael, means “mountain goat.” Balaam’s 
oracle is linked to another on Amalek, another S commu¬ 
nity. 1 Sam 15:5-6, in a pre-Deuteronomistic source of 1 
Samuel, relates that Saul met Kenites in the company of 
Amalekites at the “city of Amalek” S of Carmel in SE 
Judah (cf. 1 Sam 15:5, 12). Saul spared the Kenites, Ama- 
lek’s fellow-travelers, because of earlier relations between 
the Kenites and Israel. Like Gen 15:19, a late piece, and 
the other passages cited to this point, 1 Samuel 15 identi¬ 
fies the Kenites as alien to Israel. The linkage to Amalek is 
of special interest, since Amalek was Judah’s great compet¬ 
itor, in the 11th century b.c.e. for the desert hinterland of 
the S hill country. 

The location of the Kenites in the SE (on the border of 
Judah with Edom) is attested in texts from various eras. In 
the 7th century, Josh 15:22, 57 (on the date, see Alt 1925) 
locate settlements named Kinah (Heb qina) and Kain (Heb 
qayin) in the southernmost and southeastern reaches of 
Judah. Judg 1:16 also locates the descendants of the Kenite 
in the SE: this Deuteronomistic passage, which may stem 
from an earlier source, has a group of Kenites descended 
from Moses’ in-laws joining the Judahites in conquests S of 
Arad (cf. Num 10:29-32). The Kenites start from “the city 
of palms”—probably Jericho (Deut 34:3; 2 Chr 28:15), but 
identified in the Talmud with Zoar (m. Yebam. 16:7). Here 
again the Kenites appear as collaborators, on the border 
with Edom (cf. also Boling Judges AB, 57; YGC , 40-42). 
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Two earlier texts, 1 Sam 27:10 and 30:29, probably refer 
not to Kenites in the S, but to Kenizzites (so LXX and 
4QSam a ). 

In sum, the Kenites are identifiable as an Iron Age 
pastoral community occupying the wilderness S and E of 
Arad. The reference in Judg 5:24-27 might tempt us to 
suppose that, in search of summer pastures, they some¬ 
times migrated as far N as the Jezreel, or even to the S end 
of the Bekaa Valley (Judges 4). But the language of Judg 
4:11 has another implication: Heber “had separated” from 
the Kenites, from the children of Hobab, Moses’ in-law. 
The issue here is lineage fission—the Kenites in the N 
were a branch community of those near Arad. 

1 Chr 2:55 confirms this inference. It speaks of a Kenite 
migration to Judah (to Jabez; cf. 1 Chr 4:9-10) from 
“Hammath, the father of the house of Rechab.” This must 
be in the N. The only known Hammath in Israelite terri¬ 
tory was located on Naphtalite soil (Josh 19:35; probably 
Tell el-Hamma [M.R. 197197], 12 km S of Beth-shan; cf. 
Hammon in 1 Chr 6:61). It may have been “Hammath of 
the house of Rechab” (cf. Jer 35:18, “house of the Rechab- 
ites”; note Levenson 1976 on the communal nature of 
Rechab): the Rechabites originated in the N (2 Kgs 10:15, 
23); and, in the mid-9th century b.c.e., they developed a 
regimen of ascetic nonagricultural nomadism (Jer 35:6- 
10). It is almost as though the Rechabites had assumed the 
status of the accursed Cain (Gen 4:11-12), doomed to live 
without tillage because of his earlier carnage. The Rechab¬ 
ites may therefore have been a lineage of a N Kenite 
community. Even if they were not, connubium between 
them and the Kenites is not difficult to imagine. Eventually, 
some of the Rechabites also found their way into Judah, 
where the depredations of Nebuchadnezzar induced them 
ultimately to take refuge in Jerusalem (Jer 35:11). The 
Kenite encampment at Jabez was probably related to the 
Rechabite withdrawal to Judah. 

Because the Kenites near Arad were linked to Moses 
(Judg 1:16; 4:11) and Moses’ in-laws were linked to a 
Midianite priesthood (Exod 2:17-21; 3:1; 18:1-5), B. Ma- 
zar (1965) has argued that the Kenites presided at the well- 
known Israelite sanctuary at Arad (see Aharoni 1968: 27— 
28), as well as at a high place in the vicinity of Kedesh in 
Naphtali (Judg 4:11). Mazar’s view has attracted wide¬ 
spread support. However, there is no sure sign of a temenos 
at Arad before the shrine built by David or Solomon; this 
would have been served by the priestly agents of the United 
Monarchy. Judg 1:16 speaks of a Kenite presence south of 
Arad, not in it ( VGC , 40-41 n, 82), and later ostraca at 
Arad attest to the presence of Korahites, among other 
(Aaronid?) priestly elements, but give no indication of a 
Kenite role there (see A1 49, 50, 54). There may be further 
indications that the Midianite-Kenite cultic tradition called 
for a tent (not a stone) shrine (below, C), much as Solomon 
had to incorporate the earlier Israelite tent into his cultic 
establishment. The links between any Kenites related to 
Moses and the Arad temple are in fact unsubstantiated 
(Ussishkin 1988). 

There are, however, indications that the Kenites enjoyed 
a certain status as ritual specialists or as the beneficiaries 
of a special relationship with Yhwh. The marking of their 
eponym, Cain, and Yhwh’s promise of divine protection 
to him (Gen 4:15) were apparently elements projected 


back into prehistory by the later Kenites—the elements 
were appropriated by Yahwistic tradition. It would be er¬ 
roneous to revert to the notion of a “desert ideal” embod¬ 
ied by the Kenites and Rechabites, among others—S. Tal- 
mon (1966: 31—37) has shown the bankruptcy of that 
theory. But it is interesting to note that the “mark of Cain” 
has a parallel in what seems to be a prophetic hairstyle or 
tonsure (2 Kgs 2:23; 1 Kgs 20:37-41; Ezek 9:4-8; cf. Zech 
13:4, 6, with allusions to Elijah and to Amos). This was 
probably a mark (like the Akkadian abbuttu; see Mendel¬ 
sohn 1932: 31—37) of Yhwh’s proprietorship (cf. Deut6:8; 
Ezek 9:4-6), though another sort of mutilation (as Exod 
21:6; Deut 15:17) is also possible. That the prophet was 
thought to enjoy personal protection comparable to Cain’s 
is a convention of Israelite social usage evinced in various 
passages (including 1 Kgs 20:35-36; 22:26-28; Jer 26:16). 

Like the Kenites, prophets sometimes claimed to have 
been torn from the land. Properly, the Levites were also 
landless (Deut 18:1), and like pastoral nomads may have 
had common pastures (as Lev 25:34). The association of 
landlessness with murder is of course explicit in the case 
of Cain. It leads to the accusation leveled against the 
eponym of Levi as well (and Simeon) in Gen 34:25-31; 
49:5—7. It is probably no coincidence, then, that in the 
national folklore the archetypal Levite, Moses, begins his 
career as a murderer (Exod 2:11—12)—of a foreigner, not 
a brother. Moses’ face, too, was reputed in one tradition to 
have been disfigured (Exod 34:29-35, P), again through 
an encounter with Yhwh. 

Both some prophets (Hos 12:14; Jer 15:1) and some 
Levites ( CMHE , 195-215) traced their guilds to Moses— 
Elijah’s flight to Horeb recapitulates Moses’ epiphany there 
on the same understanding (I Kgs 19:8-19). The paradig¬ 
matic revelation is, of course, that at Sinai, in the pasture- 
lands of Moses’ Midianite-Kenite father-in-law (Exod 3:1). 
Sinai is also the locus of Levi’s first commission, according 
to an anti-Aaronic Levitic tradition (Exodus 32). All these 
links between certain strands of Israelite prophecy, the 
Levitic orders, and the Kenites center on the person of 
Moses. This suggests that there was a strong strain of 
primitivism connected with Moses in the Israelite cult. It 
reached a height, perhaps, in the mid-9th century during 
the careers of Elijah, Elisha, and Jonadab ben-Rechab. The 
Kenites either served as a model for primitivist movements 
or themselves embodied one. In either case, they will have 
enjoyed a sacral cachet that distinguished them from other 
pastoral nomads on the fringes of Judah and Israel. 

In sum, the Kenites of Iron II Israel appear to have 
been a pastoral community, with a mixed dairy and meat 
production strategy (see Hesse 1986: 22 for an example), 
focused on lands in the vicinity of Arad. The rise of Kenite 
settlements in the 7th century suggests the regularization 
of their commerce with the state. This was presumably 
part of Manasseh’s and Josiah’s systematic resettlement of 
the hinterland in that era; and Kenite caravans may have 
played a substantial role in channeling the S trade through 
Jerusalem and the Assyrian province of Samerina (further, 
Halpern fc.). Nevertheless, the Balaam oracle also suggests 
that some Kenites were deported by Assyria (Num 24:22), 
presumably during a Sargonid campaign in Arabia, but 
possibly as early as Tiglath-pileser Ill’s war with the Arabs 
in 734-733. The priestly or cultic dimensions of the Kenite 
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clan were probably restricted to shrines along the pilgrim¬ 
age route to Mt. Sinai—Kadesh-barnea, perhaps, and Sinai 
itself. Other than the name, Yhwh of Teman, represented 
at Kuntillet 3 Ajrud, their ministry has left no plain residue 
in the archaeological or biblical record. 

C. Kenites and Israelite Proto-History 

The relationship specifically between the Kenites and 
Moses is explicit in two texts only, both Deuteronomistic 
(or just earlier): Judg 1:16 and 4:11. These speak of 
“Hobab, the father-in-law of Moses.” In the Pentateuch, 
Moses’ father-in-law is named variously as Jethro (Exod 
3:1; 18:1—E) or Reuel (Exod 2:18; Num 10:29—J). There 
have been various attempts to reconcile these differences 
(see Albright 1963). The most successful has been that 
which identifies Reuel in J (Exod 2:18; Num 10:29) as a 
scribal insertion meant to sustain a harmonization that 
makes both Jethro and Hobab not the father-in-law (htn, 
vocalized hoteri) but the brothers-in-law (htn, vocalized ha- 
tan) of Moses (Bacon 1891: 111—12). In fact, the disso¬ 
nance arises from variants in the oral tradition, probably 
based on familiarity with different groups of S nomads; it 
is probable, however, that the Judges texts reflect a mis¬ 
reading of J in Num 10:29 (“Hobab the son of Reuel the 
father-in-law of Moses”) to imply that Hobab, not Reuel (as 
Exod 2:18), was the father’s name. In any event, an easier 
harmonization would be to attribute to Moses more than a 
single wife. 

Despite their difference on the name of Moses’ father- 
in-law, the pentateuchal sources concur that Moses’ in-laws 
were “Midianites.” This element is absent from the texts in 
Judges, which describe Hobab as a Kenite. Scholars cir¬ 
cumvent the problem by placing the Kenites in an early 
Midianite league (Dumbrell 1975; see Rowley 1950: 152— 
53), just as later (I Sam 15:6) they came to be affiliated 
with Amalek. There is no evidence for or against this view 
(see further below). 

The fact that J and E locate Moses’ first encounter with 
Yhwh during his residence among his Midianite in-laws, 
and the fact that J speaks of Yahwism long before Moses, 
while E and P claim the name Yhwh was first revealed at 
Sinai (Horeb), spawned a thesis in the 19th century that 
Yhwh was a Kenite or Midianite deity. This thesis, which 
has consistently found staunch advocates, is commonly 
called the Kenite or Midianite hypothesis (for its history, 
starting with F. W. Ghillany writing under the pseudonym 
R. von der Aim in 1862, see Rowley 1950: 15Iff.; 1963; cf. 
de Vaux 1969). Recent supporters cite possible Egyptian 
references, in the 14th— 13th centuries b.c.e., to a “Yhwh 
Bedouin Land” (see CTAED, 121-22), perhaps near a place 
named Reuel and thus associated with Kenites (Weinfeld 
1987: 305). This suggests worship of the god, somewhere 
in the region of Edom, before the development of a nation, 
Israel (Freedman 1987: 329; Weinfeld 1987: 309-10). 
Yhwh, after all, in the earliest Israelite poetry, was “the 
one of Sinai” (Judg 5:5), who marched to Israel’s rescue 
from the Edomite southland (Judg 5:4; Deut 33:2). How¬ 
ever, there is some question (Astour 1979: 30) as to 
whether the Egyptian epigraphs refer to the god Yhwh or 
to an abbreviated personal name (of the known form, 
Yahwi-DN). 

Two archaeological arguments for the Kenite hypothesis 


merit brief attention. The excavations at biblical Timna, 
just N of Eilat, uncovered a 12th-century b.c.e. temple! 
This temple was characterized by what archaeologists call 
“Midianite” pottery. And, it was apparently a tent-shrine, 
much like the tabernacle in the biblical tradition. Inside it, 
the excavators uncovered a copper snake (Rothenberg 
1972: 151-62). Curiously, the only zoomorphic icon asso¬ 
ciated with Moses in any source earlier than P is a copper 
snake called Nehushtan (2 Kgs 18:4; Num 21:9). The tent- 
shrine, if that indeed is what it was, is not altogether 
unexpected on the desert fringe, but it may be that Israel’s 
notions of its early cult were in part shaped by Midianite- 
Kenite models. Snakes, too, were common icons in the 
Mediterranean basin: bronze serpent figurines have also 
been found at Megiddo (LB IIB), Hazor (LB IIA and IIB), 
Gezer (MB and LB IIA) and Tel Mevorakh (LB IIA), and 
it will not do to make too much of the coincidence (Stern 
1984: 21—22 and Dever 1987: 230 supply further refer¬ 
ences). 

The other archaeological indication of an early Israelite- 
Kenite nexus is even more circumstantial: the floruit of 
Midianite culture in the era of Israel’s emergence into 
history. It is increasingly evident that, in the absence of a 
national state in LB II-Iron IA Edom, a mercantile cul¬ 
ture, based in the region of Qurayyah, dominated NW 
Arabia (Rothenberg and Glass 1983: 101-14). This cul¬ 
ture, identified on the basis of biblical evidence as Midian¬ 
ite, sent out tendrils through S Canaan to the coast and 
Egypt, and along the King’s Highway at least as far as 
Amman. 

Synthesizing this data, Cross has suggested (in an un¬ 
published paper) that an Israelite Exodus through or 
sojourn in Edom would have meant important contacts 
with Midian. Further, any migration northward in Trans¬ 
jordan toward the traditional Reubenite springboard for 
the invasion of Canaan must have followed the routes 
controlled by Midianite traders. Cross has also added an 
entirely fresh dimension to the literary case for a Kenite 
influence. He argues that Levites who looked to Moses as 
the founder of their order preserved memories both of 
the association between Moses and Midian (in J and E) and 
of Moses’ activity in the area of Reuben in Transjordan. In 
the Mesha stele, and in the tradition that Moses declaimed 
Deuteronomy from the valley opposite Beth-peor, Cross 
finds evidence of an Iron II Israelite shrine in Reuben, in 
territory verging on that of the old Midianite confederacy. 

More significantly, Cross has identified amid a welter of 
polemic against other Levites in the Aaronid source in the 
Pentateuch (Lev 10:1-7; Numbers 16-17) a strong strain 
denouncing precisely the Midianite traditions of the Mo¬ 
saic (Mushite) Levites. J and E speak of Moses’ marriage 
without any hint of censure—this, despite the fact that J’s 
portrait of the serpent in the Garden of Eden (Genesis 3) 
does not, on the whole, commend itself as sympathetic to 
E’s Mosaic snake icon (further below; contrast Soggin 
1975: 99—102 on J as anti-Canaanite). But in Num 25:6- 
15, the Aaronid source (P) assails the Midianites as those 
who debauched Israel in the plain of Moab at Baal-peor: 
it was by taking action against the Midianites that Phine- 
has, the son of Aaron, secured an eternal priestly franchise 
to his line. Similarly, P portrays the Midianites as Israel's 
archenemies in Num 31:1-12; in this text, P even reverses 
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the generally positive view that J and E take of Balaam 
because of Balaam’s association with the villains of Num¬ 
bers 25 (Num 22:7). P has a strong dislike for Midian, and 
holds it in the same sort of contempt that J (Exod 17:8- 
14) and Deuteronomy (25:17) reserved for the Amalekites: 
the Midianites are the first object of Israelite Holy War. 

Cross has found more than P’s polemic. He has found a 
riposte to it in the E source: E is the probable purveyor of 
the most open attack on Aaron in the Bible, the story of 
the golden calf in Exodus 32; it is the source of the story 
of Moses’ snake, Nehushtan (Num 21:4-9). E also has links 
to Deuteronomy and is probably to be identified wth the 
Mushites (Friedman 1987). In Numbers 12, E recounts a 
story in which Aaron and Miriam denounce Moses’ mar¬ 
riage to a Cushite wife—Cross identifies her as stemming 
from Cushan, a clan of the Midianite confederacy. Yhwh 
intervenes decisively on Moses’ behalf. A more direct re¬ 
sponse to the Aaronid assaults on Midian could hardly be 
written (CMHE, 198-206). 

To Cross’s argument, we may add the consideration that 
P’s polemic against Midian can have had no relevance 
whatsoever in P’s own time: the Midianite league disap¬ 
peared at the end of the 12th century, and Israelites 
attributed its demise to Gideon (Judges 7-8), whose vic¬ 
tory Isaiah holds up as a model act of Yhwh (9:3; 10:26). 
In fact, Midian had flourished in a commercial condomin¬ 
ium with Egypt. With the withdrawal of the Egyptian 
empire into Africa in the mid-12th century b.c.e. and the 
rise of new kingdoms in Canaan and Transjordan—the 
successor-states to Asian Egypt—trade languished, and 
Midian lost her middleman monopoly to inland hills cen¬ 
ters to the N (for the archaeological data, note Sauer 1986: 
10). This is the political background to the regularization 
of the Negeb settlements in the 11th century b.c.e., when 
increasing settlement by elements like the Kenizzites grad¬ 
ually led to the imposition of state authority from the N 
(cf. Finkelstein 1984). In any event, the only Midianites of 
which P could have known in Iron II were those in the 
background of the Mushite priesthoods. Thus, P treats 
Midian on the model of Amalek solely to attack his cultic 
competitors. 

Cross’s analysis of the literature suggests that the Mush- 
ite-Midianite network was a fixture of early Israelite tradi¬ 
tion. Aaronic priests attacked it, as a target in their on¬ 
going exchange with Mushites—P, alone among the 
pentateuchal sources, gives no hint of a link between Moses 
and Midian. And Mushite orders defended the connec¬ 
tion, openly in Numbers 12. The ground for this tradition 
has been exposed in excavations in Israel, Egypt, S Trans¬ 
jordan, and the Hejaz. Some theological interaction be¬ 
tween the Transjordanian and Israelite settlers who home¬ 
steaded the Canaanite hills in Iron I and the traders of S 
Edom and N Arabia must therefore be conceded. 

There are two points, however, on which the Kenite 
hypothesis requires qualification. The first is minor. Mush¬ 
ite traditions of kinship with the Midianites cannot be 
traced back tangibly to the period in which Midian still 
cohered as a local power. There is always the possibility, 
therefore, that recollections of Midianite domination in 
the region inspired the tradition. Too much weight should 
not be accorded this alternative; but it is worth remember¬ 


ing that the folklore is not history, and stops short of being 
authoritative testimony. 

The second point is more significant. Numbers 12 
speaks of a Cushite wife of Moses, not a Kenite. And J and 
E tie Moses to Midian. Similarly, Hab 3:7 employs Midian 
and Cushan as poetic complements. Conversely, 1 Samuel 
15, which speaks rather cryptically of a Kenite bond with 
all Israel in the course of the Exodus, associates the Kenites 
with Amalek, not Midian. Amalek was another tribe or 
clan in the southlands of 11th-century Edom and Judah. 
What fuses Midian to the Kenites, and the Kenites to Moses 
(note EHI, 331)? 

The two (Deuteronomistic) texts that explicitly describe 
an unmediated relationship between Moses and the Ken¬ 
ites (Judg 1:16; 4:11) tie Moses to a Hobab. J, in Num 
10:29, identifies Hobab as a “son of Reuel, the Midianite.” 
Reuel, incidentally, was the name of another (non-Amalek- 
ite) Edomite tribe (Gen 36:13, 17; further, Weinfeld 1987: 
305 on the place name in a topographic list of Rameses 
III). It is possible that the invocation specifically of the 
Kenites, rather than the Midianites (or others) generally, 
represents a skillful parry to the Aaronid thrust against 
Midian. The Kenites in the Iron Age were celebrated aliens 
of the Israelites (see A above), who had produced the folk- 
heroine Jael. Appealing to the Kenites as the S nomadic 
party from whom Moses took his wife will have stilled the 
polemical rapier. Thus, the early traditions (J, E) are 
vague about the distinctive identity of Moses’ in-laws. The 
version set out in Judg 1:16 and 4:11 may have appropri¬ 
ated actual Kenite claims; it may reflect cultic cooperation 
between Kenites and Levites in the S; it may even reflect 
Kenite exploitation of the pilgrimage routes to Kedesh and 
Sinai. Whether it preserves an authentic recollection re¬ 
mains an open question. 

If one can speak with any assurance about any aspect of 
the Exodus, then the group that experienced Egyptian 
bondage or the succor at the sea (Exod 15:1-18) furnished 
a national myth, a national identity, for the Iron I Israel¬ 
ites. In disseminating this myth, the landless Levites be¬ 
came Israel’s primary ritual specialists. Since these priests 
brought with them a gospel of a god located at Sinai, in 
Midian, it is reasonable to look for their concrete origins 
there: in the national folklore, naturally, their forebear 
had to be an Israelite; the memory of involvement with 
Midianite elements (or S nomadic elements) was preserved 
with that of the home of their god. Later, their traditions 
of connubium with Midianites came under the guns of the 
Aaronid temple priesthood. By that time, however, their 
history, and their old cultic practice, were fixed in doc¬ 
trine. 
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Baruch Halpern 

KENIZZITE [Heb qenizzi). See KENAZ (PERSON). 

KERAK (M R. 217066). A site in ancient Moab situated 
above Wadi el-Kerak which drains the Moabite plateau into 
the Jordan valley (this site should not be confused with 
Kh. Kerak on the SW shore of the Galilee, which has 
proved important in ceramic typology and chronology of 
the EB period; see KHIRBET KERAK WARE and BETH- 
YERAH). 

A. Name and Identification 

The Arabic name al-Karak derives from Aramaic karka 
“the walled town, city”; the root krk, meaning “to circum¬ 
vent; to enclose,” is peculiar to Aramaic. The name of the 
site in the Hellenistic-Roman-Byzantine periods was *Ka- 
rakmdbd “the fortress-city of Moab,” attested, in various 
spellings ( Charach -, Charak-) since Claudius Ptolemaeus 
(middle of 2d century a.d.; cf. Canova 1954: LXI). Pre¬ 
sumably, the name *Karakmdba derives from the Persian 
period, when Aramaic was the official language of the 
administration. 

The Moabite name of Kerak is unknown. Generally, the 
Moabite city (or cities) of Kir (Isa 15:1), Kir-heres (Jer 
48:31, 36; Isa 16:11), and Kir-hareseth (Isa 16:7; 2 Kgs 
3:25) are identified with Kerak (Musil 1907: 58; Glueck 
1935: 4; Abel, GP 2: 418-19). This, however, is difficult to 
prove. Kir occurs only once (Isa 15:1), where it stands in 
parallelism with Ar. If Ar refers to a landscape, not to a 
city, Kir was probably the capital of this district. In Moab¬ 
ite, *qir denotes “city” (KAI 181.11, 12, 24, 29). Ar was 
probably the region between Wadi Mujib and Wadi el-Hasa 
(Weippert 1979: 18); its natural center is er-Rabbah, an¬ 
cient Rabbathmoba. Kir-heres/Hareseth is used parallel to 
“Moab” in Isa 16:7, 11; Jer 48:31, 36. In Jer 46:38, “Moab” 
is a designation of a city, too, i.e., the capital city of Moab, 
which is in accordance with Late Assyrian and Neo-Baby¬ 
lonian usage. These texts attest that Kir-heres/Hareseth 
was, at a time, the capital of Moab. They do not say much 
about its location. The same holds true for 2 Kgs 3:25. In 
2 Kgs 3:4-27, only vv 4-6 contain reliable information 
(Bartlett 1983: 145). What really happened in this war is 
documented in the inscription of Mesha (KAI 181). Ac¬ 
cording to this inscription, Dibon was the capital of Moab 
in Meshas days. If one should look for Kir-heres/Hareseth 
S of Wadi Mujib, both er-Rabbah and el-Kerak are reason¬ 
able candidates for the location (cf. Iron Age evidence 
from er-Rabbah; Miller 1982). Only excavations at both 
sites could help to settle the question. Qir HaresetlHeres 
probably means “city of the woodland” (cf. Arabic hirs 
“wood”). If the absence of large-scale Iron Age settlement 
activity in the Wadi el-Kerak means that the wadi slopes 
were wooded in the Iron Age, the name could be an 
argument in favor of Kerak. There is, however, not enough 
information available from the Moabite plateau tor the 
Iron Age. On the other hand, Kerak lay off the major 
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roads of the Iron Age and the Roman-Byzantine periods; 
er-Rabba did not (Worschech and Knauf 1985). 

B. Description 

Kerak occupies the upper ridge of a spur protruding 
into Wadi el-Kerak from the S. Steep slopes on the N, E, 
and W sides protect the settlement. A moat excavated by 
the Crusaders on the S side separates the town from the 
ridge, and adds to its natural strength. Apart from this, 
and according to the Madaba mosaic map, Byzantine 
Kerak had the same extent as had the Crusader through 
Ottoman city, the wall of which is still preserved. In order 
to reach their fields on the Moabite plateau or in Wadi el- 
Kerak, the inhabitants of Kerak had to cover wide dis¬ 
tances. In the last century, some spent their summers in 
tents on their fields. For water, they depended on cisterns, 
Dr brought water from springs in Wadi el-Kerak. 

C. History of Exploration 

The archaeological data for the history of Kerak and 
the upper part of Wadi el-Kerak consists of only surface 
surveys. From 1896 to 1902, A. Musil spent several months 
in Kerak and left an unsurpassed account of the ethnog¬ 
raphy of the late Ottoman city, and the topography and 
ecology of its surroundings (Musil 1907: 45-62 and pas¬ 
sim). W. F. Albright visited Kerak in 1924 (Albright 1924: 
10-11), and N. Glueck passed there in 1934 (Glueck 1935: 
4). Both picked up “Moabite” (that is 9th/8th through 6th/ 
5th centuries b.c.) and later pottery from the site. From 
1936 to 1939, R. Canova, an Italian classicist lived in Kerak 
and collected inscriptions, mostly Greek Byzantine tomb¬ 
stones, from the city and its vicinity (Bagatti 1978). Cano- 
va’s book (Canova 1954) is the only historical and archae¬ 
ological monograph published on Kerak until now. The 
upper part of Wadi el-Kerak, the immediate environment 
of the site, was surveyed by J. M. Miller’s survey of the 
Moabite plateau in 1982, by H. Donner and E. A. Knauf 
in 1983 (Donner and Knauf 1985), by S. Mittmann and 
E. A. Knauf in spring 1984, and by U. Worschech and 
E. A. Knauf in summer 1984 (Worschech 1985: 61). 

D. History of Occupation 

In the late Ottoman period, the whole area between 
Wadi Mujib and Wadi el-Hasa was known as ard el-Kerak 
“the land of Kerak” (Musil 1907: 1). This reflects the fact 
that Kerak was the center of that region in times of 
insecurity and instability, when permanent settlement re¬ 
treated into the wadis W of the plateau. In times of high 
security and high density of settlements on the plateau, 
the natural center of this region was er-Rabbah, Rabbath- 
moba “the capital of Moab.” 

The EB Age predecessor of Kerak, a walled town, is 
situated W of Kerak in Wadi el-Kerak, overlooking c Ain es- 
Sarah, and was called Khirbet ez-Zutf until recently (today 
e$-$alihiyeh). Evidence for MB, LB, and early Iron Age 
occupation is sparse in Wadi el-Kerak, which was, however, 
intensely settled by agricultural communities from the 
Nabatean through the Ottoman period (1st—20th centuries 
a.d.). Kerak must have been a major city since, at least, the 
9th century b.c. This is attested by a fragment of a Moabite 
royal inscription, probably left by Mesha (Reed and Win- 
nett 1963; Freedman 1964), and by fragments of Iron Age 


monumental architectural decoration from Kerak (a lion’s 
relief in basalt; Canova 1954: 8) and from c Ain es-Sarah 
below Kerak (a proto-aeolic capital; Donner and Knauf 
1985). Note, however, that the wadi system to the N of 
Wadi el-Kerak, Wadi Ibn Hammad, was not under Moabite 
control until the time of Mesha (KAI 181.31-33; Wor¬ 
schech and Knauf 1986: 84-85). If Kerak had not been 
already the administrative center of its region at the end 
of the Moabite kingdom, it became the center in the 
Persian period (539/520-332 b.c.). This seems to be at¬ 
tested by the name of the site in classical antiquity (see 
above), and may indirectly be attested by an inscription in 
official Aramaic, dated to the fifteenth year of some ruler 
(probably Ptolemaeus II), which contains a remarkable 
number of Arabic names and words (Milik 1959: 330-41; 
Lipinski 1975: 261-62). Both with their seat of administra¬ 
tion, and their language of administration (on a local level), 
the Ptolemies may have taken over Persian usage. 

Nabatean presence at Kerak is attested by the fragment 
of a half-bust with parallels at Petra, Kh. et-Tannur, and 
Kh. el-Mesheirfeh (Musil 1907: 53 fig. 18). Charachmoba 
had the status of a polls at the time of Hadrian, and minted 
coins under Elagabal (Piccirillo and Spijkerman 1978: 
108-15). In the Byzantine period, Kerak became a bish¬ 
opric. The regional center of the Ard el-Kerak in the 
Roman, Byzantine, and Umayyad periods, however, was er- 
Rabbah. The center shifted back to Kerak with the Crusad¬ 
ers in 1142 (Mayer 1987). Regained by the Muslims in 
1188, Kerak remained the administrative center for S 
Jordan throughout the Ayyubid, Mamluk, and Ottoman 
periods (Bakhit 1982). 
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KEREN-HAPPUCH (PERSON) [Heb qeren happuk}. 
The third of Job’s daughters born to him after the resto¬ 
ration of his fortunes (42:14). The name means literally 
“horn of antimony” (cf. Driver and Gray, Job ICC), The 
typical Hebrew word for “horn” here certainly means 
“container” or “flask” (cf. 1 Sam 16:1 and 1 Kgs 1:39 for 
analogous usages). “Antimony” is a black powder still used 
as mascara to darken the edges of the eyes in order to 
contrast with the natural color of the eye. Note Jezebel’s 
failed attempt to woo the maniacal Jehu by “painting her 
eyes” (2 Kgs 9:30) and Jeremiah’s scornful description of 
the evil Jerusalem as a harlot, seeking to “enlarge your 
eyes with paint” (Jer 4:30). As in the names of her two 
sisters, “Turtle-dove” and “Cassia,” the name Keren-Hap- 
puch appears to have been chosen to refer to the beauty 
and charm of the girl: “In all the land no women were 
found more beautiful than Job’s daughters” (42:15). See 
also JEMIMAH; KEZIAH. 

John C. Holbert 

KERIOTH (PLACE) [Heb qeriyot]. Hebrew word for 
“cities” and a proper noun, a well fortified town in Moab’s 
tableland mentioned in oracles of Jeremiah (48:24, 41) 
and Amos (2:2). Although the use of definite articles in 
Jer 48:41 and Amos 2:2 seem to support the LXX’s trans¬ 
lation “the cities,” in Amos 2:2, it is probable that all three 
appearances of Kerioth in the OT refer to the name of a 
town. Most decisive is the reference to Mesha’s dragging of 
the ariel of Ataroth before Kemosh at Kerioth (Mesha 
Inscription, line 13). A number of archaeological sites have 
been identified with ancient Kerioth, including el-Qereiyat 
(M.R. 215105), SE of Kh. c Attarus, and Kh. Aleiyan (M.R. 
233104), NE of Dhiban. 

Gerald L. Mattingly 


KERIOTH-HEZRON (PLACE) [Heb qeriyot hezron]. 
A settlement of the tribe of Judah (Josh 15:25). Kerioth- 
hezron is only mentioned this one time, where it is listed 
among the settlements occupied by Judah in the aftermath 
of the conquest. Though the present literary context of 
the Judean town list is set in the period of Joshua, its 
original setting was as part of a post-Solomonic administra¬ 
tive division of the S kingdom. The date for the establish¬ 
ment of this system is debated, with suggestions ranging 


from the early 9th to the late 7th centuries b.c. Kerioth- 
hezron is in the southernmost district of Judah, the Negeb. 

The location of Kerioth-hezron is problematic. In the 
list it is placed between Hazor-hadattah and Amam. Some 
scholars read these as separate names, Kerioth (and) 
Hezron, assuming that a waw has been lost. Hazor-hadat¬ 
tah means “New Hazor ” and Kerioth-hezron is qualified 
by “that is, Hazor.” It seems that the author intended to 
make clear that he was referring to two towns in the same 
region with similar names. The name means “towns of 
Hezron.” Hezron was a descendent of Judah (1 Chr 2:3, 
5); his sons, Jerahmeel, Ram, and Caleb all settled to the 
south of Jerusalem (1 Chr 2:9). If Aharoni is correct, the 
Jerahmeelites settled in the vicinity of Arad (1979: 216), 
while Caleb centered around Hebron (Josh 14:6-15). Ker¬ 
ioth-hezron may lie between Hebron and Arad. A possible 
location is Khirbet el-Qaryatein, 8.5 km north of Arad 
(M.R. 161083). See also GP and LBHG. 
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KERMES INSECT. See ZOOLOGY. 


KEROS (PERSON) [Heb qirds]. A temple servant who 
was the progenitor of a family which returned from Bab¬ 
ylon with Zerubabbel (Ezra 2:44 = Neh 7:47 = 1 Esdr 
5:29 [Gk keros ]). 

Michael David McGehee 


KERYGMA PETROU. See PETER, PREACHING 
OF. 


KETAB (PERSON) [Gk Ketab]. A temple servant who 
was the progenitor of a family which returned from Bab¬ 
ylon with Zerubbabel (1 Esdr 5:30). Although 1 Esdras is 
often assumed to have been compiled from Ezra and 
Nehemiah, this family does not appear in their lists of 
returning exiles (see Ezra 2:46; Neh 7:48). Differences 
such as this raise questions about the literary relationships 
among the texts. 

Michael David McGehee 


KETHIB AND QERE. A variance in the Masoretic 
Text between “what is written” (Heb ketib) in the consonan¬ 
tal text and “what is read” (Heb qftre) according to the 
tradition of vocalization. These variances arose for a vari¬ 
ety of reasons over the centuries of textual transmission, 
and are noted in several sources. The causes and classifi¬ 
cations Kethib and Qere notations figure significantly in 
the biblical scholar’s understanding of the transmission 
and interpretation of the Hebrew Bible. See MASORETIC. 
TEXT. 
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A. Terminology 

B. Sources 

1. Marginal notes 

2. Masoretic lists 

C. Origins of ketib (K) and qere (Q) Notes 

D. Classes and Causes of K/Q Variations 

1. Nonstandard Orthography in the K 

2. Variations Due to Language Change 

3. Scribal Errors in the K 

4. Scribal Errors in the Parent Text of the Q 

5. Variant Textual Traditions 

6. Epexegetical Alterations of the K 


A. Terminology 

The words ketib and qere are Masoretic terms used with 
reference to texts in the Hebrew Bible in which the re¬ 
ceived reading tradition, the qere , suggests an orthography 
which is at variance with what is written in the consonantal 
text, the ketib. The difference in orthography is usually 
more substantial than the placement of vowel letters, but 
ketib and qere notes will comment on unusual cases of male* 
(full) or /laser (defective) spellings. 

The words ketib and qere are Aram Pe c il participles mean¬ 
ing “what is written” and “what is read,” respectively. The 
traditional pronunciation of the word qry as qeri arose by 
analogy with the vocalization of the word ktyb. The term 
qry has been interpreted both as an imperative form and 
as a participle. Its identity as a passive participle can be 
determined, however, by analogy with the use of the term 
ktyb in Masoretic notes of the type ktybn wl* qryyn (plural 
for: “written but not read”). 

The following abbreviations will be used in this article: 

A The Aleppo Codex 

C The codex of the Prophets found in the Cairo 

Geniza 

K ketib 

K/Q ketib and qere 

L Leningrad Codex B 19A 

Mp Masora parva 

Q qere 

B. Sources 

There are two major sources for identifying instances of 
K/Q variations: (1) notes in the Mp of the Hebrew Bible; 
(2) independent Masoretic lists of K/Q situations. In addi¬ 
tion, the various mss and editions provide instances of the 
class known as qere perpetuum “perpetual qere as well as 
unnoted cases resembling those identified in sources (1) 
and (2). 

The class of qere perpetuum comprises words never subject 
to K/Q notes, although their pronunciation implies an 
orthography different from the written text. It includes 
three proper names: the Tetragrammaton yhwh (pro¬ 
nounced 5 ddonay ), Jerusalem, and Issachar. The pronun¬ 
ciation of hw* as hi* in the Pentateuch is often considered 
to be another qere perpetuum , but this depends on the ms. 
In L, hw* is subject to a Q note in the Mp of the Pentateuch 
four times: Lev 6:18, 22; 13:20; Deut 13:16. 

1. Marginal notes. Marginal annotations of K/Q situa¬ 
tions do not appear in synagogue scrolls because these 
scrolL can contain only the unvocalized consonantal text if 


they are to be used liturgically. Some early pointed mss 
also do not mark K/Q situations. Examples of K/Q notes 
in the Mp of various mss may be found in Fig. KET.01. 

a. Tiberian. It is the K/Q notes of the Mp from the 
Tiberian tradition which are most often referred to in 
discussions about ketib and qere . The manner in which they 
appear has been described in detail by \feivin (1980 §§93- 
97). K/Q notes do not stand out from other Masoretic 
notes in the Mp of fully developed Tiberian mss. In less 
developed or complete mss, K/Q notes stand out as a class. 
They are the only kind of note from the Mp to be recorded 
in most printed editions. Some editions note the Q by 
printing it in the margin with its vocalization and leave the 
corresponding K unvocalized. Mss associate the vowels of 
the Q with the corresponding K and leave the consonants 
of the Q in the margin unvocalized. In either case, it is 
understood that the vowels in question belong to the Q 
and not the K (Yeivin 1980 §§94, 97). 

K/Q readings are usually recorded by placing a small 
circle (the typical indicator of a note in the Mp) over the K 
with a marginal note indicating the Q reading over the 
word qry which appears in the margin of mss either written 
in full (infrequently) or in abbreviated form (commonly). 
It is typical for the entire wording of the Q to be recorded 
in mss like L and A, but some of their K/Q notes record 



Mp 

Ketib 

Ms 

Text 

a. 

K’n 

Hi'n 

L 

Lev 6:18 


P 





s 

tnn 

L 

Lev 6:22 


T 




b. 

\ 

rum 

L 

Job 42:1 


’nym 





P 





’nim 

nrp 

A 

Job 42:1 


■Hp 




c. 

ninp 

’HHip 

L 

Jer3:4 


P 





’ 


L 

Jer 3:5 

d. 

p T1DH 

1DH 

L 

1 Sam 13:19 


ii’o a* 

irm’i 

L 

Num 32:25 


(one of twelve cases where the plural is suggested) 

e. 

noiffD*? 

noioob 

L 

Isa 42:24 



noiffnb 

A 

Isa 42:24 


np 





i w 

noton 1 ? 

C 

Isa 42:24 

f. 

lay’ \ mm 

-liny’ 

L 

Isa 26:20 


"nay’ 

A, C 

Isa 26:20 


(one of seven cases written male*) 


g* 

t 

aio*? 

206 

Isa 9:6 


nnisnm 

203 

Jos 19:22 


in 

nnoj 

208 

Jer 2:15 

h. 

a 

na 




vnns 

rtna 

or qu 680 

Job 40:17 


P 





vrind 

na 




P 

nno 

or 2373 

Job 40:17 


KET.01. Chart ol Mtfb and q6r$ notes from the Masora parva. 
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only the letter of syllable actually affected by the Q (see 
Fig. KET.Ola). Earlier mss are more likely to have abbre¬ 
viated citations. So, e.g., C has more partial Q citations 
than L or A. 

Another K/Q indicator is the marginal sign that resem¬ 
bles a somewhat thick and elongated zayin or final nun (see 
Fig. KET.Olb). It is usually dotted. This sign is also found 
in mss with Palestinian and Babylonian pointing. Neither 
the origin nor the distribution of this sign have been 
adequately explained. Despite various efforts to identify it 
as an abbreviation, the sign may simply be a mark which 
happens to look like a final nun or a zayin. Its distribution 
is puzzling. For example, in L of the former prophets, it is 
only found at Judg 20:13. It occurs twice in the book of 
Psalms (Pss 105:28; 129:3), but thirteen times in Job. 
Printed editions often neglect to record it (but cf. BHK on 
Judg 20:13). They either register only the term qry which 
usually accompanies this sign or substitute a note using qry 
for the original as, e.g., Job 39:30 in BHK and BHS. 

Some notes use the word Heb yattir "additional, superflu¬ 
ous,” and its abbreviations to mark a Q form (see Fig. 
KET.Olc). This term is not as common as qere and is limited 
to cases in which the ketib has a letter which is not heard in 
the pronunciation of the text. Manuscripts will not only 
vary internally with regard to the use of qry or ytyr, but will 
also differ between themselves in the use of this term (see 
Fig. KET.Ole). 

The terms qry and ytyr, and the nun-like sign may all be 
considered formal markers of cases of K/Q variance. K/Q 
cases are also subject to other forms of Masoretic notation. 
Fig. KET.Old records the use of the Masoretic term sebir 
(pi. = sebirin) to mark a situation which may also be subject 
to a K/Q note. The significance of sbyr has been debated. 
It was likely used to mark an unusual phrase or word in 
the ketib and to warn against a correction to another form 
(Barr 1981: 23-24). The terms qry and sbyr can be distin¬ 
guished by the source of error they refer to in L. K/Q 
notes mark passages where the reading tradition might 
lead a scribe to alter the K, but the sbyr also marks places 
where a correction might be motivated by unusual syntax 
in the text such as a lack of agreement in gender or 
number (e.g., Gen 19:23; Num 13:22; 1 Kgs 22:43). The 
number of sbyr notes in different mss varies and it is not 
uncommon to find one ms list as a sbyr what another ms 
records as a qry (Yeivin 1980 §109). 

Even within a single ms, a situation may be recorded in 
one place with a K/Q note and in another with different 
Masoretic terminology. This is particularly true of cases 
involving vowel letters. The Mp of L on Gen 13:3 marks 
the unusual spelling of Heb 5 hlh meaning "his tent” with 
the note “waw is read.” But elsewhere, the Mp notes that 
the word appears four times with the vowel letter he 
standing for holem (Gen 9:21; 12:8; 35:21). Different mss 
will also vary in the designation of cases of unusual or 
defective spellings as K/Q situations (see Fig. KET.Olf). 

Manuscripts can also vary in their placement of the 
vowels of the Q in conjunction with the consonants of the 
K. This is most obvious when K/Q notes point to a case of 
inverted consonants. The preference in a ms like L is to 
place the vowels in the order that they are found in the Q. 
Manuscript A, however, prefers to invert the vowels in 
order to place them under their proper consonants. This 


difference between A and L stems from the disagreement 
between Karaite and Rabbinate Masoretes as to whether 
only the consonantal text was given to Moses at Sinai, or 
whether the divine revelation also disclosed the vowel signs 
and accents. The latter position was held by the Karaites 
(and so also by A), whereas L generally follows the Rabbin¬ 
ate line (Yeivin 1962: 146-49). 

It is well known that mss and editions of the Hebrew 
Bible differ in the number of K/Q notes which they contain 
in their Mp. A major reason for this inconsistency arises 
from the fact that K/Q examples are not noted systemati¬ 
cally in the Mp. In L, for example, the K/Q on n c r / n c rh is 
faithfully noted in Deuteronomy 22 but never in Genesis 
24. Through the centuries there has been a trend toward 
greater systematization of the various texts of the Masorah 
found in the mss. The body of K/Q notes published by 
Jacob ben Hayyim in the second Rabbinic Bible is a com¬ 
pilation of those found in various mss. Ginsburg’s collation 
of editions found anywhere from 901 to 1353 recorded 
K/Q notes (Ginsburg 1869: 723). In the case of L, a fairly 
accurate facsimile of the Mp may be found in BHK. The 
edition of the Mp prepared for BHS adds many more K/Q 
notes in an effort to harmonize the notes of the Mp with 
those of the masora finalis and masora magna of L. But 
students using BHS are apt to arrive at a false impression 
about the number of K/Q notes the Mp of L contains and 
also about the manner in which some of them are regis¬ 
tered. 

b. Palestinian. Evidence for the manner in which K/Q 
notes appear in the margin of Palestinian mss has been 
collected by Revell (1977: 238-47). Examples of this tradi¬ 
tion are found in Fig. KET.Olg. It is common to find the 
marginal mark which resembles a (dotted) zayin or final 
nun used with no further note. K/Q notes may also consist 
only of a dot or double dot over the affected part of the K 
with no further note or only two dots written beside the 
line containing the K. There are also a number of cases 
where the double dot or nun-like mark occur in conjunc¬ 
tion with the dot(s) over the K. Where the consonants of 
the Q were originally recorded in the margin, abbreviated 
citations of the Q slightly exceed full citations of the Q. 
Palestinian biblical mss represent a popular text type which 
shows little independence from the Tiberian tradition in 
their Masoretic notes (Revell 1974: 87). 

c. Babylonian. Babylonian mss show various degrees of 
independence from the Tiberian tradition. To date, no 
comprehensive study of their K/Q notes has been pub¬ 
lished. The texts on which these remarks are based were 
published by Kahle (1913). The Babylonian tradition has 
a variety of ways in which it records K/Q cases; only the 
more frequent will be described here. Instead of the 
Tiberian circle, the supralinear marker is usually an abbre¬ 
viation of the term ktyb. The marginal note records the 
corresponding Q with the abbreviation for ktyb above it 
and the abbreviation for qry below it. Babylonian mss mav 
point the Q as well as the K. It is not uncommon for a ms 
simply to register the qry in the margin and leave the ktyb 
unmarked. 

Babylonian mss are important to compare with Tiberian 
texts because many of them stem from the schools of 
Masoretes identified as the madinhafe (Easterners), whereas 
the Tiberian schools tend to represent the ma^arbtfe (West- 
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erners). Most of the recorded differences between the 
Easterners and the Westerners are matters of K/Q (see, 
e.g., the list of Gordis 1937: 214-15). Variations attributed 
to the Easterners and Westerners in the standard Masoretic 
list affect about 10 percent of K/Q situations in the Proph¬ 
ets and Writings. But the proportion of disagreement on 
K/Q readings between Babylonian and Tiberian mss is 
even greater (Yeivin 1980 §96). 

2. Masoretic lists. Testimony to the oldest independent 
list of K/Q variants is found in b. Ned. 37b: 

Rabbi Isaac said, “The pronunciation of the scribes (mqr* 

swprym), the omissions of the scribes fytwr swprym), words 

read which are not written in the text (qryyn wP ktybn), 

and words written in the text but not read ( ktybn wP 

qryyn) are a law of Moses from Sinai.” 

The text continues with examples of each of these classes. 
R. Isaac belonged to the third generation of 5 Amoraim 
and taught in Babylon toward the close of the 3d century 
C.E. 

The K/Q classes of “read but not written,” and “written 
but not read” are also mentioned in tractate Sop. (6: 8-9). 
Sop. was compiled sometime after the final redaction of 
the Babylonian Talmud. It is usually dated to the Gaonic 
period about the middle of the 8th century c.e. Sop. also 
lists the following K/Q situations: words written P but read 
as Iw and vice versa (6: 5-6), the K/Q y^wl / y*yl (6: 7), 
words written in the singular but pronounced as plural 
(7: 1), words written with a he which is not pronounced 
and vice versa (7: 2), words written as one word but read 
as two and vice versa (7: 3), and words spelled with a waw 
but read as with a yod vowel letter (7: 4). Similar lists also 
occur in the collative lists of the masora magna. Lists of this 
kind are rare in the masora magna of L, but see, e.g., no. 
782 in Weil’s edition (1971): “Fourteen words written with 
the vowel letter he but read with the vowel letter waw.” The 
systematic compilation of lists of this kind eventually re¬ 
sulted in independent Masoretic treatises of the type 
known as ^oklah we^oklah (Lyons 1974: 62). Lists of K/Q 
situations are prominent in these treatises. See, e.g., lists 
nos. 80, 81, 97-100, and 105-59 in the edition of Frens- 
dorff (1972), originally published in 1864. 

C. Origins of ketib (K) and qere (Q) Notes 

Discussion of the origins of K/Q notes must distinguish 
the question about how the notations of K/Q situations 
came to be composed, from questions concerning the 
origins of the variations they record. The position taken 
here is that the K/Q variations represent alternate tradi¬ 
tions, each accepted in a certain circle. The K represents 
the written tradition accepted by the scribes who copied 
the consonantal text, while the Q represents the oral 
reading tradition accepted by the readers and synagogue 
schools (Breuer 1981: 261). K/Q notes, whether recorded 
in lists or in the Mp of mss, are the work of the Masoretes, 
the scholars who produced the first pointed biblical mss. 
The Masoretic scribes knew by heart what was to be read, 
the Q. Precisely where the Q did not agree with the K, 
there was a danger that the Q might affect the orthogra¬ 
phy of the K. Hence, passages were noted where the Q 
suggested an orthography at variance with the K. This is 


in accord with the dominant character of Masoretic oper¬ 
ations which throughout are meant to safeguard the copy¬ 
ing of the consonantal text (Barr 1981: 36-37). 

Two arguments can be advanced in favor of the view that 
the Masoretes are the creators of K/Q notes. First, there is 
no evidence for marginal notations of K/Q cases before 
the time of the Masoretes. Second, the K/Q notes in the 
Mp cannot be divorced in either terminology or function 
from the bulk of Masoretic activity. 

The argument from manuscript evidence is weakened 
because of the gap in evidence between the finds of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the earliest Masoretic mss. It is 
noteworthy, however, that biblical mss found among the 
Dead Sea Scrolls contain no system of marginal notation 
corresponding to K/Q situations. The evidence of the early 
versions does not shed any light on this problem, either. 
There is no decisive preference shown in the LXX for 
either the K or the Q (Yeivin 1980 §106). The Targums 
prefer the Q (Sperber 1973: 132-33). But this is to be 
expected given their origins as translations of the syna¬ 
gogue readings. Several passages in rabbinic literature 
show knowledge of discrepancies between the consonantal 
text and the received reading tradition. Some even use the 
formula “it is written, but we read,” e.g., b. Menah. 89b on 
Lev 23:13; c Erub. 26a on 2 Kgs 20:4; cf. also Gen. Rab. 34:8 
on Gen 8:17 (for further examples see Bamberger 1923: 
232-39; Yeivin 1980 §105). But the evidence falls short of 
indicating that the rabbis knew about the presence of 
marginal notes to the K. 

Positive evidence for the Masoretic origins of K/Q notes 
comes from a consideration of their form and function. 
They are written in the same script and form as other 
notes in the Mp. The functional vocabulary applied to 
K/Q cases is also applied to other situations in the Mp. For 
instance, the note on smnt in L at Num 3:29 reads, “defec¬ 
tive in the whole Bible and always read (qry) in this way 
with one exception.” The note on wph in Josh 18:8 reads 
“occurs twice, once written (ktyb) pe he and once written pe 
5 alep .” This is a common kind of note in the Mp. 

As with other types of notes in the Mp, a number of 
K/Q notes are at odds with the details of the text. In L, 
Exod 16:7, Ezek 6:3, and Ezra 10:44 have a Q which 
equals the K. Other texts have notes which are erroneous, 
such as those on Ps 99:6 and Dan 2:35 in L. These kinds 
of inconsistencies indicate that K/Q notes were not simply 
derived from the ms to which they were attached. The 
majority were probably taken from older sources transmit¬ 
ted in Masoretic circles (Rubinstein 1961: 129-30). 

One must also consider the fact that K/Q readings figure 
prominently in Masoretic lists of the collative type. The 
composition of Sop. points to the beginning of Masoretic 
work as the enumeration of various known features of the 
orthography of the consonantal text and their arrange¬ 
ment into lists (Yeivin 1980 §150). It is significant that this 
same tractate has a number of lists of K/Q situations. It is 
likely that the various details of the Mp including those of 
K/Q were first transmitted in Masoretic lists (Rubinstein 
1965: 16-17). Many of these lists probably first circulated 
orally before they were written down, either in the form 
of the Mp or masora magna (Lyons 1974: 63—64). 

The view articulated here is in opposition to two other 
opinions about the origin of K/Q notes: (1) that the mar- 
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ginal Q notes are the result of a process of manuscript 
collation and represent a record of variant readings; 
(2) that the Q notes were meant to correct the K where it 
was supposed to be in error. These theories are not mutu¬ 
ally exclusive and some have proposed that the collection 
of K/Q notes is a result of both ms collation and correction. 

The collation theory was first put forward by David 
Kimhi (ca. 1160-1235). Kimhi suggested in his introduc¬ 
tion to the Former Prophets that Ezra found the state of 
biblical mss in disarray because of the Babylonian exile. 
Variant readings were resolved by the device of the K/Q 
notes inserted in the ms margin. Theories related to this 
view have been prominent in later critical scholarship 
(Bamberger 1930: 39-41; Gordis 1937: 9-12). In this 
century, both Gordis (1937) and Orlinsky (1960) have 
proposed theories of ms collation to explain the origins of 
the K/Q notes in the Mp. A suggestive text they (and 
others) have pointed to in this regard has been the report 
of j. Ta c an . 4: 2:68a and its parallels (Talmon 1962: 16- 
17): 

Three scrolls of the Torah were found in the Temple 
Court: the m c wnh scroll, the z c twty scroll, and the hy 3 
scroll. In one of them they found written m^wn *lhy qdm 
(Deut 33:27) and in the other two they found written 
mhvnh\ they adopted the reading of the two and dis¬ 
carded the reading of the one. In one they found 
written wyslh 5 / z c tu)ty bny ysr*l (Exod 24:5) and in the 
other two they found written wyslh n c ry bny yirV; they 
adopted the two and discarded the one. In one they 
found hy* written nine times, and in the other two they 
found it written eleven times; they adopted the two and 
discarded the one. 

Gordis’s theory of a pre-Masoretic collation is vulnerable 
to the observations about the Masoretic origins of K/Q 
notes made above. Orlinsky was more sensitive to the 
relationship between the placement of notes in the Mp 
and the beginning of Masoretic activity than Gordis. But it 
is highly uncertain that ms collation was a characteristic 
type of Masoretic activity as he suggests (Barr 1981: 21). 
Recent study of the report of the three scrolls has denied 
that it speaks of ms collation, but instead reports on the 
process whereby three nonconforming scrolls were dis¬ 
carded from use (Talmon 1962: 15-18). A related problem 
is the presence of just one Q for each K in the Mp. It 
would be quite natural for the transmission process to 
generate multiple variants for a single text (Rubinstein 
1959: 128). In fact, the existence of just one Q for any K 
is a difficulty for all collation theories. It is explained, 
however, by the assumption that the Masoretes combined 
the reading tradition they knew with the ms they chose to 
point. There need only be one Q for each K because the 
reading tradition was considered in relation to only one 
ms. 

Sperber contended that most of the Hebrew Bible was 
transmitted in two recensions, one of which is represented 
by the K and the other which is represented by the Q 
(1943: 299-311). The scribes sought to preserve the de¬ 
tails of these two recensions when they standardized the 
MT. They used the technique of K/Q to preserve one 
recension in the K and the other in the Q. It is possible 


that some K/Q readings are derived from different recen¬ 
sions (see D.5 below). But this idea is no explanation for 
the composition of K/Q notes, nor can it be extrapolated 
into a general principle which will explain the origins of 
all the variants the K/Q system records. 

The first to propose the correction theory was Abraba- 
nel (ca. 1437—1508) in the introduction to his commentary 
on Jeremiah. He suggested that Ezra and his followers 
found that the sacred books contained irregular expres¬ 
sions, and loose and ungrammatical phrases arising from 
carelessness and ignorance of the inspired writers. These 
were corrected by the Q notes found in the Mp. Modern 
support for the view that K/Q notes are the result of 
critical work on erroneous readings usually uses the cor¬ 
rection theory as a supplement to the textual collation 
theory (e.g., Ginsburg 1869: 723-24; Wurthwein 1979: 
17-18). 

A decisive blow to the correction theory arises from the 
probability that the K/Q notes are the work of the Maso¬ 
retes. The Masoretes labored to preserve the text as accu¬ 
rately as possible in the form in which they received it. 
Correction of the text is incompatible with the goals of 
Masoretic activity (Gordis 1937: 19-20). It is likely, how¬ 
ever, that some variants recorded in the K/Q system are 
corrections or alterations which originated in the reading 
tradition (see D.6 below). 

D. Glasses and Causes of K/Q Variations 

The classification of K/Q cases can proceed on two 
separate levels. First, K/Q readings may be described for¬ 
mally, i.e., in terms of the orthographic differences that 
they entail. Second, K/Q situations may be classified in 
terms of the various reasons for their creation. It will often 
happen that variants which show similarity on the level of 
form will have arisen due to different pressures on the K 
and Q traditions. 

Masoretic lists of the collative type contain formal de¬ 
scriptions of K/Q variations. Elias Levita (1538: 182-95) 
suggested a sevenfold division of K/Q variants which is still 
useful: (a) letters of words read in the Q but not written in 
the K and vice versa; (b) letters interchanged between the 
K and Q; (c) transpositions of letters (metathesis); (d) two 
words in sequence with the first having a letter belonging 
to the second and vice versa; (e) words read but not written 
and vice versa; (f) expressions written as one word but 
pronounced as two and vice versa; (g) substitutions or 
euphemisms. A catalogue of K/Q readings classified ac¬ 
cording to this system appears in Bamberger (1923: 221- 
29). More modern attempts at classifications have generally 
combined analyses of the formal distinctions between K/Q 
readings and their causes. Among the most notable are 
those of Ginsburg (1869), Gordis (1937), and Barr (1981). 

A traditional view of the origin of the K/Q notes holds 
that the Q represents the ordinary meaning of the text 
while the K represents some hidden or mystical meaning. 
Both were regarded by this view as equally inspired and to 
have originated with Moses. It is apparent, however, that 
the divergences between the K and the Q are the result of 
a long and complex history of transmission. The variations 
recorded by the K/Q system are due to a number of 
different causes. These include textual variations, dialecti¬ 
cal differences, and correctional and epexegetical tenden- 
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cies of the Q. Others are recorded because the K was 
written before the spelling conventions marked by the Q 
were standardized. 

A detailed account of the etiology for each K/Q situation 
in a ms like L demands a book-length study, but no such 
work has appeared since it was undertaken by Gordis. The 
kinds of pressures which have created K/Q readings are 
generally indicated below. The examples have been taken 
from the Mp of L. In every case, they are only illustrative 
and are not to be taken as exhaustive. 

1. Nonstandard Orthography in the K. A large number 
af K/Q notes record divergences in the orthography of the 
K and are meant to prevent correction of the K to the 
standard orthography of the word pronounced in the Q. 
These notes affect cases like the following: 

a. 3 masc. sing, suffix on plural nouns. For example, 
7 itb c tw I mtb c tyw Exod 28:28. Lachish letter 3:18 contains 
:he spelling w^nsw meaning “and his men.” It is likely that 
[he K is a traditional consonantal spelling of the later full 
orthography which the Q indicates is standard (Orlinsky 
1943:271-72). 

b. Unusual male 3 spellings. Examples include notes on 
words spelled with a double yod and a defective holem, e.g., 
ibyymlsbwym Gen 14:8; holem marked by *alep, e.g., P / Iw 
Exod 21:8; and sureq marked by he, e.g., Lev 21:5. 

c. Unusual haser spellings. Note Ik t Ikh in Num 23:13. 
Another candidate which might be included here is the 
variation n c r t n c rh in Deuteronomy 22. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that this example could be better analyzed as a lexical 
variant (see sec. D.2. below) in which the epicene n c r found 
in the K has been resolved into its feminine counterpart in 
the Q. 

2. Variations Due to Language Change. This class con¬ 
tains important evidence for dating the relative age of the 
language represented by the Q. For instance, in the case 
of the reading tradition for biblical Aramaic, it can be 
shown that it represents a language similar to the Aramaic 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. But some features of the Q point 
to a later form of that dialect (Morrow and Clarke 1986: 
421-22). 

a. Phonological shifts. This class refers to shifts in 
sound which have not resulted in morphological change in 
the inflection of the word. Examples include: 

(1) Quiescence. Note that hqly* (1 Sam 17:17) and wsyrf 
(Ezra 6:15) are both examples of words which have the 
annotation ytyr* “superfluous 5 alep ” in the Mp. The danger 
that such a word might be written without the silent 
consonant can be illustrated by the K/Q on mby / mby 3 in 
Jer 39:16. 

(2) Reduction of holem. A number of phrases with one 
major stress are marked by joining the words in question 
together with maqqep. It is typical in this situation for the 
to! vowel to reduce from tone-long holem to qamey qatan, 
e.g., Is'wl (1 Sam 22:15) and fbwr (Isa 26:20). It is possible 
that the vocalization of bmwty in Deut 32:13 has also arisen 
because of a stress shift (BDB, 119). Another explanation 
could be suggested, however, on the basis of orthography 
found in lQlsa a where the vowel letter waw is used to mark 
short vowels (see Kutscher 1974: 147-48). 

(3) Dissimilation of the consonant yod to 3 alep when 
preceded by qame$ and followed by another vowel in biblical 
Aramaic. This shift occurs in nouns which are in the 
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feminine absolute state, e.g., rby^yh! rby^h (Dan 2:40); in 
the masculine determined state, e.g., ksdy^ / ksd^h (Dan 
5:30); and in many plural gentilics, e.g., Iksdy^ / Iksd^y (Dan 
2:5). 

b. Morphological Shifts. Examples include: 

(1) Replacement of the archaic 3 fern. pi. ending. For 
example, spkh /spkw (Deut 21:7); n$th l nstw (Jer 2:15). 

(2) Loss of the archaic 2 fern. sing, ending. It is not clear 
whether the K in all cases represents a form that was 
pronounced when it was written or whether the ending 
had already fallen out of use. Typical forms include ufty I 
uft (Judg 17:2); Imdty / Imdt (Jer 2:33). 

(3) Replacement of the 3 fern, sing., 2 masc. sing., and 
1 person pi. suffix forms on plural nouns with their 
singular counterparts in biblical Aramaic. For example, 
brglyh / brglh (Dan 7:7); Pbdyk t l c bdk (Dan 2:4); *ytyrp t 3 ytrp 
(Dan 3:18). 

c. Dialectical Variants. A number of differences be¬ 
tween the K and Q amount to variations in word formation 
with no change in semantic meaning. It often is difficult to 
determine whether the choice made in the Q is textually 
based or dialectical, i.e., the Q arose from a dialect of 
Hebrew that preferred a different form of the word than 
found in the K. Nominal variants of this sort include the 
alternation of qra? f qry^ in Num 1:16; 26:9; ^swrt^syr in 
Gen 39:20 and sbyt / sbwt in Ezek 16:53. Dialectical differ¬ 
ences may also be implied by the K/Q notes on variants 
between Qal and HipHl forms of the root Iwn in Exod 16:2; 
Num 14:36; and 16:11. Cf. also wyyrs / wywrs in Num 21:32. 

3. Scribal Errors in the K. A number of K/Q situations 
seem to have arisen because of scribal errors in the K. Barr 
cites 1 Sam 4:13, 1 Kgs 22:49, and Ezek 25:7 as examples 
of scribal error in the K (1981: 34-35). Typical errors 
include haplography, e.g., wysthw I wysthww (Gen 27:29); 
bnymntbny bnymn (Judg 20:13); errors in word division, 
e.g., ^sdit^s dt (Deut 33:2); mnhs c rh / mn hs c rh (Job 38:1); 
and metathesis, e.g., wtr^nh t wPmh (1 Sam 14:27). 

K/Q variants have also arisen because of confusion in 
the writing of consonants. It is possible that some K/Q 
arose as two different interpretations of an ambiguous 
grapheme (Barr 1981: 27-28). For example, waw and yod 
are often indistinguishable in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Com¬ 
mon consonantal confusions include: 

a. waw t yod interchange, e.g., tnw^wn / tny^wn (Num 
32:7). The Q is correct, the root me 3 is only used in the 
HipHl in biblical Hebrew; cf. Num 32:9. 

b. res / dalet interchange, e.g., *bd i 3C bwr (Jer 2:20). The 
consonants res and dalet are easily confused in most He¬ 
brew scripts. 

c. bet I kap interchange, e.g., wybw i wykw (2 Kgs 3:24). 

4. Scribal Errors in the Parent Text of the Q. This is 
less frequent than the incidence of scribal errors in the K. 
A number of difficult cases in the vocalization of the Q 
suggest that its tradents took as authoritative a ms or ms 
tradition which had an error. A case in point is the alter¬ 
nation rbyt / rbt in Dan 4:19. There is no justification for 
the 3 fern. sing, suggested by the Q and it appears to be 
based on an error (Morrow and Clarke 1986: 416). See 
also McCarthy’s discussion of the Q b c vny in 2 Sam 16:12 
(1981:81-83). 

5. Variant Textual Traditions. This possibility is sug¬ 
gested by the Masoretic lists of words read but not written 
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and words written but not read. The early form of the list 
of words read but not written in Ned . 37b mentions seven 
cases: 2 Sam 8:3; 16:23; Jer 31:38; 50:29; Ruth 2:11 ( 5 0; 
3:5, 17. The standard list contains ten examples. There is 
no reference to Ruth 2:11 and the list is augmented with 
Judg 20:13; 2 Sam 18:20; 2 Kgs 19:31, 37. The early form 
of the list of words written but not read has five examples: 
Deut 6:25 tft)\ 2 Kgs 5:18; Jer 51:3; Ezek 48:16; Ruth 
3:12. The standard list has eight examples. It leaves out 
Deut 6:25 and adds 2 Sam 13:33; 15:21; Jer 38:16; 39:12 
(IDBSup, 719). These texts have to be examined on a case 
by case basis to determine if an authentic textual variant 
underlies each one. Nevertheless, the tradition in general 
indicates the probability that the Q and K diverge at times 
because of different textual traditions. 

Evidence of textual traditions in the K/Q also seems 
indicated where the Q of Samuel and Kings is in many 
cases the K of Chronicles and no Q is recorded there. 
Compare, e.g., 2 Sam 23:8-9, 13, 15-16, 18, 20-21 and 

1 Chr 11:11-12, 15, 17-18, 20, 22-23. Sperber took this 
kind of correspondence as evidence that the Q was based 
on a recension of the Deuteronomistic History separate 
from the K (1943: 303-9). 

6. Epexegetical Alterations of the K. Some K/Q varia¬ 
tions are probably the result of alterations by the tradents 
of the Q in order to clarify the meaning of the text. Classes 
of epexegetical alterations include: 

a. Grammatical Corrections. A probable case of gram¬ 
matical correction is attested in the alternation of whyh / 
whyw when the subject is twfwt as in Num 34:3; Josh 15:4; 
18:12, 14, 19. The K agrees with the Q in Num 34:9 and 
Josh 17:18; cf. also Josh 19:29. Gordis considered this 
variant to be due to the loss of the archaic 3 fern. pi. 
ending (1937: 104-5). But a verb does not have to agree 
with its subject in number or gender in biblical Hebrew if 
it precedes it (GKC §145o). These Q readings are likely a 
correction to a simpler grammatical form which antici¬ 
pates the kind of change the Masoretic sbyr notes aim to 
prevent. 

This class may also include certain cases of variation 
between short and long imperfect forms, e.g., Josh 7:21; 
Jer 3:7; 17:8; and gender variations such as ^hdl^ht in 

2 Sam 23:8 and hit? / hy : > in Isa 30:33. The latter alternation 
is similar to the preference shown for pronouncing 3 fern, 
pi. verbs and suffixes in the Q of biblical Aramaic. See, 
e.g., npqw i npqh (Dan 5:5); bynyhwn i bynyhyn (Dan 7:8). 

b. Euphemisms. One form of this kind of alteration is 
the euphemistic replacement of words based on roots such 
as sgl and c pl with milder forms, cf. Deut 28:27, 30; 1 Sam 
5:6, 12. The K/Q sr?w i sr?y in 2 Sam 5:8 has probably 
resulted from a desire to protect David’s character (McCar¬ 
thy 1981: 230-31). A euphemistic substitution can also be 
found in the alternation of bgd / P gd in Gen 30:11. Both 
of these Q readings were likely generated in a manner 
similar to the midrashic tiqre (“do not read”) technique. 
According to McCarthy (1981:' 166), similar techniques 
generated most of the readings now preserved in the 
rabbinic lists of the “emendations of the scribes” (tiqqune 
soperim). 

c. Expansions. An expansion in the Q may be indicated 
by the prepositional phrase 5 /y in Ruth 3:5, 17 found in 
the lists of words read but not written. The addition of 


waw in the Q is attested in Lam 5:3, 5. This kind of 
expansionary tendency is often found in the versions. The 
rabbinic tradition of the “corrections of the scribes” (Haute 
soperim) is related to this phenomenon. 
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KETHUBIM. The third section of the Jewish division 
of the Hebrew Bible meaning “writings” (Heb ketubim), 
known also as the Hagiographa from the Greek term 
meaning “holy writings.” This division includes the books 
of Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, Canticles (Song of Solo¬ 
mon), Qoheleth (Ecclesiastes), Lamentations, Esther, Dan¬ 
iel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 1-2 Chronicles. 

KETURAH (PERSON) [Heb qeturd ]. The third wife of 
Abraham, after Sarah and Hagar (Gen 25:1-4; 1 Chr 
1:32-33). As far as they can be identified, her children 
and grandchildren were prominent Arabian or Aramean 
tribes or cities. See MEDAN; MIDIAN; ISHBAK; SHUAH; 
SHEBA; DEDAN. Medan, Midian, Dedan, and Sheba/Saba 
were situated along the “incense route” through W Arabia, 
and Shuah was involved in Sabean commerce as early as 
the second half of the 8th century B.c. “Keturah” is not 
attested as a personal name. It is reasonable to suggest that 
Keturah is a personification of the incense trade (cf. Heb 
qetoret “incense”; qetdra “incense offering”; Eph c al 1982: 
231-33). Within a concept of geography in terms of ge¬ 
nealogy as it is encountered in the OT, Keturah links to 
Abraham those Arabian tribes and cities which were not 
included among the descendants of Hagar. 

The date of the geographical list constituted by the “sons 
of Keturah” is difficult to ascertain. Whereas some of its 
elements, like the “sons of Midian” (Gen 25:4), may ante¬ 
date the 8th century b.c. (Knauf 1988: 85-86), the list as 
a whole presupposes the establishment of the “incense 
route” in the course of the 8th century b.c. Because it does 
not mention the Minaeans, who gained supremacy over 
the Arabian trade in the 4th century b.c., the list can be 
assumed to have been finalized before 400 b.c. (Knauf 
1988: 168). 
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KEYS OF THE KINGDOM. In Matt 16:19 the 

giving over of the “keys of the kingdom of heaven” (tas 
kleidas tes basileias ton ouranon) is part of the three-part 
promise of Jesus to Peter, who had confessed Jesus to be 
“the Christ, the Son of the living God.” As the Petrine 
confession represents a post-Easter formulation of the 
Church’s Easter faith, so the promise made to Peter re¬ 
flects Matthew’s understanding of the Church and relates 
to the ecclesiastic situation after the Resurrection. 

The logion of v 19 is but loosely linked to the image of 
the Church built on Peter (Cephas)—the “rock.” The im¬ 
agery of the building is maintained but the metaphor is 
mixed. In v 19 Peter is depicted as one having the power 
of a householder, the image of the keys having been 
evoked by the image of the gates of Hades. Nonetheless, 
the mixed metaphors incline many scholars to think that 
the two sayings (vv 18, 19) enjoyed an independent exis¬ 
tence at some point in the existence of the Palestinian 
Jewish-Christian church. 

Some hold that v 19 alludes to Isa 22:15-25, in which 


an oracle is expressed apropos of Eliakim, the successor to 
the deposed Shebna: “I will place on his shoulder the key 
of the house of David; he shall open, and none shall shut; 
and he shall shut, and none shall open” (Isa 22:22). In this 
case, Peter would appear to fulfill something of a prime 
ministerial role in the kingdom of heaven. Allusion is 
certainly made to the Isaian text in Rev 3:7 (“the holy one, 
the true one, who has the key to David, who opens and no 
one shall shut, who shuts and no one opens”), apparently 
in reference to Jesus. In an earlier passage (Rev 1:18), 
Revelation had described Jesus as having the keys of Death 
and Hades. There is, however, no clear reference to Isaiah 
22 in Matt 16:19 and the attempted Aramaic retroversions 
would seem to argue against its plausibility. 

In Jewish tradition, the key of David refers to the au¬ 
thority of the teachers of the Law. Luke cites a Q tradition 
in which reference is made to a key (the key of knowledge 
in Luke’s formulation) held by lawyers (Luke 11:52). The 
Matthean version of the saying, a woe addressed to the 
scribes and Pharisees “because you shut the kingdom of 
heaven against men; for you neither enter yourselves, nor 
allow those who would enter to go in” (Matt 23:13), without 
explicit reference to a key, serves as a negative parallel to 
Matt 16:19. Thus “the keys of the kingdom of heaven” 
would seem to indicate that Peter enjoyed an authority like 
that of the teachers of the Law, but in contradistinction to 
them. He represents something of a chief rabbi for the 
Matthean community. 

The present wording of Matt 16:19a, specified and 
reinforced by the binding and loosing logion of v 19b—c, is 
clearly a Matthean formulation (“kingdom of heaven”). 
The emphasis of the image is primarily positive; its pri¬ 
mary reference is to a power allowing entrance into the 
kingdom. The Matthean language may be compared with 
the earlier eschatological understanding whereby entrance 
into the kingdom is effected by means of belief in the 
gospel which had been preached. Matthew’s phraseology 
affirms the eschatological significance of Peter’s commis¬ 
sion to preach. In its post-resurrectional setting, the image 
symbolizes Peter’s plenipotentiary authority over the 
Church and may well also have reference to Peter’s power 
to gather the community together, to interpret the Scrip¬ 
tures, and to exercise various disciplinary functions within 
the community. The household imagery affirms Peter’s 
full power over the Church and confirms that the exercise 
of that power is sanctioned by the risen One. See also 
TDNT 3:744-53. 
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KEZIAH (PERSON) [Heb qesfd]. The second of Job’s 
daughters born to him after the restoration of his fortunes 
(42:14). The name means “cassia plant,” and refers to the 
aromatic cassia which is mentioned in Ps 45:9 [—Eng 45:8] 
along with myrrh and aloes. The principle ancient versions 
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are agreed in this identification, the LXX reading kesia 
and the Vulgate cassia . Dhorme (1967) assumes that the 
reference is to the aromatic cassia which is today called 
cinnamon or canella. Not only do the names of Job’s 
daughters refer in some way to their beauty and charm, 
but the three together present assonantal relationships. 
Jemimah and Keziah clearly offer final syllabic rhyme, 
while Keziah and Keren-happuch offer first syllable asso¬ 
nance. See also JEMIMAH; KEREN-HAPPUCH. 
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KHAFAJE. A site in Iraq on the left bank of the Diyala 
river, SE of tell Asmar. Particularly vigorous clandestine 
excavations shortly after the first World War brought this 
region of the lower branch of the Diyala to the attention 
of the scientific community, and the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago decided in 1929 to explore four 
of its principal tells: Asmar, Ischaeli, Agrab, and Khafaje. 

The latter site, formed of a group of three principal 
hills (A, B-C and D) of unequal importance and belonging 
to different periods, has proved to be quite rich. P. Delou- 
gaz directed the research for the first seven expeditions 
under the sponsorship of the Oriental Institute (1930 to 
1937) and under a joint expedition of the University Mu¬ 
seum of the University of Pennsylvania and the American 
Schools of Oriental Research for the two final campaigns 
in 1937 and 1938. 

Tell D, about 400 m by 250 m, has been only minimally 
explored; it contains, apparently, the ruins of a small 
fortress and two temples, one dedicated to Sin. The name 
of this installation is unknown. 

Tell B-C, of larger dimensions (more than 500 m by 400 
m) is a fortress built by the son of Hammurabi and known 
by the name of Dur-Samsuiluna (“fortress of Samsuiluna”). 
Behind an enclosure wall of 5 m thickness, a large resi¬ 
dence of 1200 square m has been found, but the excava¬ 
tions have not been continued long enough to give a 
precise image of the installation. 

It is tell A that has been the object of the most thorough 
research. Oblong in shape (about 900 m by 400 m), the 
city that it contains was known at the end of the 3d 
millennium by the name “Tuttub.” However, its history 
results more from knowledge gathered from archaeologi¬ 
cal finds than from textual sources, which have not been 
found in great number. Its origins are found in the Pre- 
dynastic period, without doubt during the phase generally 
known by the name of Jemdet-Nasr, about 3000 b.c.e.; it 
is during this period that the five first phases of the temple 
of Sin are dated. It is possible that the city was most often 
under the control of Eshnunna (tell Asmar), but it is 
impossible to know the course of events for this early 
period. However, its real importance, at least if one trusts 
the monuments that have been unearthed, dates from the 
Early Dynastic Period, when the improvements to the Oval 
Temple show that the city possessed the means to under¬ 
take works of enormous size. It is to this period that the 
largest number of discovered monuments belong. But 


following this period, the city again enjoyed real impor¬ 
tance, at least during certain periods. The foundations of 
a large edifice dated from the Agade period found in the 
N part of the city show that it still felt the need to construct 
buildings that clearly fell into the category of palaces. In 
addition, around 1900 Tuttub freed itself from the natural 
dominance of Eshnunna, its neighbor, and for about thirty 
years knew independence. The incorporation of the re¬ 
gion into the empire of Hammurabi, in the 18th century, 
was accompanied by a weakening and a growing poverty 
that proved the end to urban life in Tuttub as in all the 
other neighboring cities. 

The major ruin is clearly the Oval Temple. The first of 
the sanctuaries of this type to have been found in Meso¬ 
potamia, it presents an organization that expresses spa¬ 
tially the progression from the profane toward the sacred 
by a progressive elevation of the levels of occupation. The 
general form, irregular, is created by an approximately 
ellipsoidal enclosure of 74 m by 54 m oriented NW-SE 
about 40 cm higher than the surrounding surface; one 
reaches this slightly elevated level by a single entrance to 
the NW that gives onto an open space tightly associated 
with D House located to the N between the two enclosures. 
Almost facing the entrance, a monumental doorway allows 
one to enter into an almost concentric second enclosure in 
which a stairway of four steps marks a new level of eleva¬ 
tion. One then arrives in a large trapezoidal courtyard with 
rooms located all around its perimeter. Two functions were 
without doubt intended: to allow the completion of rites 
that took place outdoors and to allow access to the terrace 
six meters above that takes up all of the SE part; although 
no trace has been found, a temple which formed the apex 
of the progression was probably located on the summit. 

Among the material remains that have been collected 
are several stone statuettes, a votive plaque, and a group 
of three standing copper statuettes on a circular pedestal 
with four feet. We do not know the name of the deity 
worshiped in the Oval Temple, but the sanctuary seems to 
be characteristic of the Early Dynastic Period. It was built 
during the course of the second phase of the period 
(ED II) and seems to have been in use up until the empire 
of Agade, having undergone several reconstructions and 
alterations. 

The Temple of Sin is located about 50 m to the E; it is 
in reality a small sanctuary whose notoriety comes more 
from the minute study undertaken by the excavators than 
from the importance of the location. The oldest phase 
recovered goes back to the Jemdet-Nasr period and the 
most recent has been fixed at the end of the Early Dynas¬ 
tic; ten major architectural phases allow us to follow the 
evolution of the small urban temple and its alterations; the 
most important part consists of a rectangular room NW- 
SE equipped with a platform built against the NW wall 
(the location of the throne of the god) and sometimes 
parallelepiped or cylindrical pedestals (probablv ottering 
tables). The adjoining structures were located along the 
two sides; toward the E extended a courtyard that was 
important for the course of the history ot the building. 
Also of note is a third temple dedicated to Nintu. and 
above all, the very curious small walled quarter ot which 
the significance is not very well understood. 
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KHALIL, RAMAT EL-. See RAMAT EL KHALIL 
(M.R. 160107). 

KHELEIFEH, TELL EL- (M.R. 147884). The site 
of Tell el-Kheleifeh is located approximately 500 m from 
the N shore of the Gulf of Aqaba, roughly equidistant 
between modern Eilat and Aqaba. This low mudbrick 
mound was first surveyed in 1933 by the German explorer 
Fritz Frank, who identified the site with biblical Ezion- 
geber (Frank 1934). Having conducted a surface survey of 
Tell el-Kheleifeh in 1937, Nelson Glueck directed three 
seasons of excavation (1938-1940) and discerned six major 
periods of occupation with three subphases (Glueck 
1938a; 1938b; 1939; 1940a; 1965). The occupational ho¬ 
rizons were dated between the Iron I and Persian periods. 
Glueck accepted Frank’s identification of Tell el-Kheleifeh 
with biblical Ezion-geber and, though some uncertainty is 
reflected in his field records and later publications, the 
equation remained the underlying premise for the inter¬ 
pretation of the site’s occupational history. 

A reappraisal of Glueck’s excavations in light of ad¬ 
vances in the science of archaeology, particularly refine¬ 
ments in pottery typology, has suggested the need for 
significant refinement and revision of his conclusions (Pra- 
tico 1982; 1985). The most important datum involves 
revision of the site’s chronological horizons as indicated by 
the study of the pottery. The site’s pottery cannot be dated 
earlier than the 9th century b.c., and this early limit is 
suggested only by isolated forms. The horizon as a whole 
appears to date between the 8th and early 6th centuries 
b.c. with a presence attested as late as the 4th century b.c. 
The horizons of the site’s architectural traditions are too 
broad to provide definitive chronological refinement. Tell 
el-Kheleifeh, therefore, provides no clear archaeological 
indications, ceramic or architectural, for an identification 
with Ezion-geber of Israel’s wilderness traditions (Num 
33:35-36), the 10th century (1 Kgs 9:26-28), or the 9th 
century (I Kgs 22:47-48). 

Tell el-Kheleifeh was occupied in two major architectural 
phases: casemate fortress and fortified settlement. The 
earliest phase consisted of a casemate square (approxi¬ 
mately 45 m on each side) which surrounded a courtyard 
that was apparently devoid of architecture with the excep¬ 
tion of one monumental building (13.20 X 12.30 m), 
constructed on the “four-room’’ plan. Glueck originally 


identified this structure as a smelting furnace but later 
abandoned this interpretation, designating the building as 
a citadel. The best architectural parallels to the earliest 
phase are provided by the casemate fortresses of the 
central Negeb (Cohen 1979; cf. also 1970; 1976; Meshel 
1975; 1977). The latter are generally dated to the 10th 
century b.c., a date which is not consistent with the sug¬ 
gested chronology of the extant Tell el-Kheleifeh pottery. 
Unfortunately, Glueck’s methodology and recording sys¬ 
tem preclude precise determination of the date of the 
casemate fortresses phase. 

After the destruction of the casemate fortress, the plan 
of Tell el-Kheleifeh was radically changed. The fortress 
was replaced by a significantly larger settlement with an 
offsets/insets wall and a four-chambered gateway. A large 
section of the earlier casemate fortress was retained, creat¬ 
ing an inner enclosure or courtyard in the NW quadrant 
of the new offsets/insets plan. The N and W perimeters of 
the earlier casemate wall were now outside the offsets/ 
insets fortification which also destroyed a portion of the N 
wall of the four-room building. 

The plan of the fortified settlement phase is best paral¬ 
leled by the citadels of Tell Arad X-VIII (Herzog et al. 
1984). Similar features include an element of monumental 
architecture in the NW corner (though dissimilar in func¬ 
tion), a main N-S street on the settlement’s E side, inner- 
wall structures of similar plan and function, a gateway of 
the four-chambered plan and the offsets/insets fortifica¬ 
tion which created similar dimensions for each of the 
settlements. 

The pottery which can be associated with the levels of 
the offsets/insets settlement dates between the 8th and 
early 6th centuries b.c. These dates are also indicated by 
certain of the epigraphic materials and studies in compar¬ 
ative architecture. Though the data are lean, both architec¬ 
tural and ceramic, the occupational history of Tell el- 
Kheleifeh continued beyond the Iron Age, perhaps as late 
as the 4th century b.c. 

The identification of Tell el-Kheleifeh is both an archae¬ 
ological and a historical problem. One may argue the 
identification from the perspectives of possibility or prob¬ 
ability, but the problem of verification precludes examina¬ 
tion of the site in the context of biblical Ezion-geber and/ 
or Elath. The biblical notices pertaining to these two sites 
are of special importance, however, for providing a rough 
chronological framework relative to Judean or Edomite 
control or influence over the region. The methodological 
prerequisite for the reappraisal of Glueck’s excavations 
must be the demand for uncensored archaeological data. 
Tell el-Kheleifeh must be allowed to tell its own story in its 
own language. Allowing Glueck’s data to speak apart from 
the historical contours of Ezion-geber and Elath has pro¬ 
duced a significantly different version for this chapter in 
the study of Syro-Palestinian archaeology. 
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KHIRBET. Geographic names containing the element 
“khirbet,” meaning “ruin,” may be found alphabetized 
under the second element of the name; for example: 
ISKANDER, KHIRBET; ADER, KHIRBET 


KHIRBET KERAK WARE. This term designates a 
distinctive assemblage of ceramic forms found at a number 
of sites in Palestine, Syria, and E Anatolia dating to the EB 
III. The name “Khirbet Kerak Ware” was given to this 
pottery group by W. F. Albright in the 1930s when the 
ware was first found in large quantities on the SW shore of 
the Sea of Galilee at the site of Khirbet Kerak, now known 
as BETH-YERAH (M.R. 204235), one of the major inter¬ 
national trade centers of the EB III. (Kh. Kerak should 
not be confused with the Jordanian site of KERAK.) 

A. Forms and Decoration 

Smaller forms include upright-sided and sinuous-sided 
bowls. Sinuous-sided pots and kraters have been found 
among the larger vessels. A third category includes conical 
lids, biconical stands, and U-shaped pot stands. 

Khirbet Kerak Ware is distinguished by its bidirectional 
burnished-surface and “metallic” ware, yet especially 
larger vessels are frequently made of poorly levigated clay 


often with some medium to large inclusions. It seems that 
only small upright-sided bowls had a slip applied before 
burnishing. Lids and U-shaped stands were usually left 
unburnished. 

The sinuous-sided bowls, sinuous-sided pots and kraters 
have brownish-orange to brown rims and interior surfaces, 
while the exterior, excluding the rim, is black. The up- 
right-sided bowls are brownish-orange over the entire sur¬ 
face. The surface colors of the lids and U-shaped stands 
ranges from tan to gray. 

Decorations range from simple knobs and lines (esp. on 
the smaller bowls) to chevrons, spirals, and polygons (esp. 
on larger pots and kraters) to anthropoid faces on the 
U-shaped stands. The decorations are made before the 
burnish is applied and may be either fluted or raised, 
although there are a few examples where the decoration 
was etched through the burnished surface after the vessel 
was fired. 

B. Provenience of Khirbet Kerak Ware 

The earliest extant Khirbet Kerak Ware, dated ca. 2800 
b.c.e., was found in E Anatolia and S Russia and bears 
many similarities to E Anatolian polished ware of the era 
immediately preceding (Amiran 1952; Lamb 1954; Bur¬ 
ney 1958). The pottery appeared suddenly in N Canaan 
ca. 2700 b.c.e. during EB Ilia (Hennessy 1967; Callaway 
1972). Scholars postulate that KKW appeared in Canaan 
either as an import from the Trans-Caucasus region or as 
a result of a major migration of an ethnic group (possibly 
the Hurrians; Burney 1958) from this region through 
Syria to N Canaan with settlement along some of the 
region’s major trade routes. Significant quantities have 
been found as well at sites in the Habur and ’Amuq regions 
of N Syria, at the Syrian coastal site of Ugarit and at several 
sites in the N Jordan valley and the Esdraelon Plain in N 
Canaan. Smaller quantities have been found at peripheral 
sites. 

Assemblages of KKW found at various Canaanite sites 
show some unique variations in technique which set them 
apart from the wares found in Syria and Anatolia. Fur¬ 
thermore, some standard Canaanite forms (e.g., hole- 
mouth jars and simple bowls) were incorporated into the 
KKW repertoire at certain Canaanite sites through the 
application of the specialized burnishing and color typical 
of this ware. Both these features would indicate that the 
KKW found in Canaan was not imported from Syria and 
Anatolia. 

Testing by neutron activation analysis and petrographic 
analysis of KKW found at Palestinian and Syrian sites has 
indicated that wherever this pottery is found in significant 
quantities, nearly all of it was manufactured locally at or 
near the site. It seems in the light of the few nonlocal 
sherds found at sites such as Beth-Yerah that perhaps 
initially some vessels were imported to Canaanite sites 
before local manufacture of the ware was established. 
Meager quantities have been found at S Canaanite sites. 
Initial testing of pieces from sites such as Jericho indicates 
that the pottery was not locally made but rather imported 
from major production centers in N Canaan, (viz., Beth- 
Yerah). 

KKW remains one of the main diagnostic pottery forms 
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in determining EB III levels at archaeological tells in the 
Levant today. 
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KHORSABAD. The name of a village in N Iraq which 
designates the site of ancient Dur-Sharrukin (fortress of 
Sargon), a city founded by Sargon II of Assyria. The work 
began around 713 b.c. and the city was inaugurated in 
707 b.c. as the capital of the empire; but it was never 
finished because Sargon II died in 705 b.c. and his succes¬ 
sor Sennacherib, abandoned the city to return to Nineveh. 

The site is famous for the profusion of discoveries that 
have been found there, and also because it was there that 
the very first digs were conducted in Mesopotamia. In fact, 
P. E. Botta, the French consul in Mosul in 1842, who was 
actively interested in orientalism, decided to dig at the site 
of Nineveh, neighbor of Mosul and soon after at Khorsa- 
bad, 15 kms N-NE of the Assyrian capital; it was a matter 
therefore of finding real proof of this Assyrian civilization, 
known only up to that time in biblical sources (the cam¬ 
paigns of Sennacherib, Ezekiel’s prophecies and the ad¬ 
ventures of Jonah) and through a few superficial discover¬ 
ies that aroused curiosity without bringing any solutions to 
the questions that were being asked on the origins of 
Christianity and Judaism. Nevertheless the initial research 
conducted at Nineveh was deceiving, while the works being 
conducted at Khorsabad were crowned with success: on 
the third day monumental bas-reliefs filled with inscriptions 
were found. 

The reverberations of these initial discoveries were suf¬ 
ficient for Paris to begin proceedings with la Porte in order 
to insure the continuation of exploration and sent Flandin 
to secure the design and the unearthing of the monuments 
uncovered. The first excavation, finished in October 1844, 
was accompanied by the shipment of the recovered reliefs 
to France and the opening of the Assyrian museum in the 
Louvre palace. V. Place in 1852 again took up the explo¬ 
ration in the tells of the Assyrian triangle and most partic¬ 


ularly at Khorsabad; he brought to light an important part 
of the Sargon Palace, but most of the reliefs and statues he 
found were lost in a shipwreck in 1855 at Korna, near the 
confluence of the Tigris and the Euphrates. The Khorsa¬ 
bad tell was not explored for more than 60 years after 
that. It was the University of Chicago that decided to take 
up again the excavations in 1928; the most active digs took 
place from 1930-35 under the direction of G. Loud. 
These excavations revolved around the region of the Sar¬ 
gon Palace, a gate to the city and the old city itself. Finally 
a few research and conservation works were conducted on 
the site these last few years by the Iraqis. 

The old city measures 1800 m x 1700 m and is enclosed 
behind an enclosure of 24 meters thick (in coarse bricks 
on top of a stone bedrock). We do not really know the 
interior organization of the city since the dig only explored 
small areas; however, we were able to enumerate the exis¬ 
tence of seven doors in two facing walls, the north face 
possessing only one. On the western flank closely linked to 
the enclosure and in the proximity of the fifth door, the 
palace of the heir-apparent, Sennacherib, was found on a 
terrace. On the north face, straddling the enclosure, a 
terrace was installed that supported the great palace of 
Sargon. A ziggurat was found more than 40 m high and 
with layered paints (white, black, purple, and blue) which 
was dedicated to six divinities: Sin, Adad, Ea, Shamash, 
Ninurta, and Ningal. At the foot of this terrace was an area 
of private houses, enclosed by a wall opened toward the 
city by two monumental gates, where there had been 
constructed the great residences attributed to members of 
the royal family and the great dignitaries of the empire. 
The temple of Nabu, set on a terrace that was connected 
to the one that supported the great royal palace by a stone 
bridge, rose up between these residences. 

The Sargon palace was planned according to the fun¬ 
damental principles of Assyrian residences. A great public 
courtyard, approximately square in shape, containing the 
majority of administrative annexes consisted of the first 
unit; it had access to a rectangular courtyard decorated 
with orthostats in relief. 

The renown of Dur-Sharrukin derives, without doubt, 
less from architecture than the bas-reliefs and monumen¬ 
tal full-relief sculpture that were discovered, like the an- 
drocephalous bulls. Starting with the first dig and during 
the course of the excavations that followed on this site, an 
extraordinary dossier of Assyrian art was brought to light. 
The court scenes, the religious themes, and the represen¬ 
tations of war, all meaning to glorify or protect the sover¬ 
eign, are at the same time creations of rare quality by 
sculptors from the Assyrian period. 

The epigraphic harvest from the excavations was just as 
important. The inscriptions on the bas-reliefs or on the 
doorway flagstones, the list of the Assyrian kings (more 
than 100 sovereigns between the beginning of the 2d 
millennium and the 8th century) provide an incomparable 
source for the history of the Assyrian empire. 
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KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH (PLACE) [Heb qibrot 

hatta’awa]. The first encampment of the Israelites, after 
leaving the wilderness of Sinai, as listed in Num 33:16—17, 
where it is placed between the wilderness of Sinai and 
Hazeroth. After leaving Sinai, the Israelites complained to 
Moses about a lack of meat (Num 11:4-6). When Moses 
brought this before his God, the Lord caused a flock of 
quails to fall to the ground near the Israelite camp. 
Though they were able to feast now, a great plague from 
God came upon them even as they were eating, killing 
many people. It is this incident which gave the site its 
name: “The Graves of Craving” (Num 11:31-35, Deut 
9:22). Unfortunately the name does not help in the iden¬ 
tification of the site. A suggested location is Rueis el- 
Ebeirig, NE of Jebel Musa, and between the latter site and 
c Ain el-Hazerah, often identified with Hazeroth, the next 
station in the list (GP } 214, 417; Palmer 1872: 212-14, 252, 
418-19, 423; GTTOT, 255 and note 224; M.R. 076797). 
For a discussion of the location of any of the places 
associated with the journey of the Israelites from Egypt 
through Sinai, see DOPHKAH. 
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KIBZAIM (PLACE) [Heb qibfayim]. Third Levitical city 
in the Ephraim list (Josh 21:22). The parallel city in the 
Levitical City list in 1 Chronicles is Jokmeam (1 Chr 6:52— 
Eng 6:68). Albright (1945: 67-68) has argued through a 
text-critical study that Kibzaim and Jokmeam are individ¬ 
ual cities, but B. Mazar (1957: 198) has argued that the 
place name Jokmeam was taken from the name of the 
Levitic family who settled there. In his list, Mazar reads 
Jokmeam for Kibzaim. Both Kibzaim and Jokmeam ap¬ 
pear only once in the OT; in each instance it is in a Levitical 
City list. There is no reference to either city in any extra- 
biblical sources. Because these two cities are so obscure, 
any identification becomes speculative. See JOKMEAM. 

Tell el-Qusin (M.R. 167182) has been identified as bibli¬ 
cal Kibzaim by Abel (GP, 417), but Y. Aharoni (LBHG, 325) 
has identified the site with the Samaria Ostraca’s Kozah. 
The site is located 2 km N and 9 km W of Nablus. About 
5 km due N of Qusin is Sebaste (biblical Samaria). Situated 
on a mountain, Qusin is surrounded by a broad, major 
valley. On its E and N sides is the important Nablus-Jenin 
road. In the valley to the W and S is a Wadi that joins other 
wadies which flow to the Mediterranean. There have been 
a few surveys conducted at Tell el-Qusin revealing pottery 
from the EB, Iron I, Iron II, Persian, Byzantine, and 
Ottoman periods. One serious problem with the identifi¬ 
cation of Qusin with biblical Kibzaim is that Qusin clearly 
lies in the tribe of Manasseh, not in Ephraim. Conse¬ 
quently this identification is not acceptable, and Aharoni’s 
suggestion that Tell el-Qusin is Kozah is more likely cor¬ 
rect. 

Z. Kallai has identified Tell esh-Sheikh Dhiab (M.R. 
190161) with biblical Jokmeam. It is located in the Judean 
Desert, 22 km N of Jericho and 2.5 km NW of Khirbet 


Fa$ayil. The tell is situated at the foot of the Judean hills 
on the edge of the Jordan River valley about 9 km due W 
of the river. Tell esh-Sheikh Dhiab is surrounded on three 
sides (N, S, W) by hills, while the flat valley lies to the E. 
Between Sheikh Dhiab and the W mountains is the Wadi 
Fa$ayil. There have been some archaeological surveys con¬ 
ducted at Tell esh-Sheikh Dhiab and a wide distribution of 
pottery has been found including Chalcolithic, EB, MB, 
Iron I, Iron II, Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and Arabic. 

The third city to have been identified with biblical Kib¬ 
zaim and/or Jokmeam is Tell el-Mazar (M.R. 196171). 
Mazar (1957: 198) has been a leading exponent favoring 
the identification of biblical Kibzaim/Jokmeam with Tell el- 
Mazar. Mazar thinks that Kibzaim and Jokmeam are one 
and the same city, claiming that the settlement of Kibzaim 
was called Jokmeam after the family of Levites living there. 
This family, the Jekameamites, were descendants of the 
priestly family of Hebron. Mazar points out that “the same 
town” is mentioned in 1 Kgs 4:12. It is located on “the 
extreme S border of the fifth administrative district of 
Solomon.” A problem with this text is that this city is 
located in Zebulun and its name has been understood to 
be a scribal error for Jokmeam. Therefore Mazar harmo¬ 
nizes the 2 lists by simply stating that Kibzaim changed to 
Jokmeam by the time of the Chronicler because the city 
took on the name of the levitical family that had originally 
settled Kibzaim. 

Tell el-Mazar is located near the lower end of the widen¬ 
ing plain of the Wadi el-Far c ah, which merges with the 
plain of the W side of the Jordan Valley. Because the Wadi 
el-Far c ah flows continuously it irrigates the land along its 
sides as well as the rich fields of the merged plains of the 
Wadi el-Far c ah and the Jordan Valley. Tell Mazar con¬ 
trolled the highway leading to the hill country by way of 
Wadi el-Far c ah and the highway to Transjordan via Wadi 
Zerqa. It was also on a N-S route which ran on the W side 
of the Jordan Ghor. The archaeological surveys that have 
been conducted at Tell el-Mazar indicate occupation dur¬ 
ing the Iron I, Iron II, Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and 
Arab periods. 

With regard to the problem of Kibzaim/Jokmeam, Kal- 
lai’s suggestion that Jokmeam is to be identified with Tell 
esh-Sheikh Dhiab is the most probable identification. This 
would then associate with Tell el-Mazar, a site that has a 
longer occupational history, with the border town of Atar- 
oth in Josh 16:7, although Ataroth like Jokmeam is men¬ 
tioned only once in the Bible. Simon’s recommendation 
that Tell Qusin is biblical Kibzaim is unacceptable on 
geographical grounds, which strengthens, if not proves, 
the opinion that Kibzaim and Jokmeam are separate cities. 
As a result Kibzaim goes unidentified while Jokmeam and 
Tell esh-Sheikh Dhiab are associated together as one of the 
eastern cities in Ephraim. See Peterson 1977: 249-74. 
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KID. See ZOOLOGY. 


KIDRON, BROOK OF (PLACE) [Heb nahal qidron]. 
A valley just E of the old walled city of Jerusalem, separat¬ 
ing it from the Mount of Olives. The valley descends from 
the N, just W of Mt. Scopus, past St. Stephen’s Gate of the 
Old City where it is known in modern Arabic as Wadi Sitti 
Maryam (Valley of St. Mary, since the traditional tomb of 
Mary is in the wadi). It continues southward as Wadi en- 
Nar (“Valley of Fire,” because of its dry, parched wadi bed 
during most of the year, excepting in times of heavy rain). 
The name qidron apparently means “dark,” “not clear,” or 
“turbid” because of stirred up sediment. It is first men¬ 
tioned in the OT in 2 Sam 15:23. After joining with the 
Hinnom Valley, S of Jerusalem, Kidron then courses SE 
into the wilderness of Judea and empties into the Dead 
Sea about 10 miles S of the mouth of the Jordan. Because 
of debris accumulation, the Kidron Valley is 10-50 feet 
higher than in ancient times. 

In the times of the OT kings, the Kidron Valley was 
probably identified with, at least in part, the King's Garden 
(2 Kgs 25:4; Neh 3:15); the kings apparently owned land 
in the area. Water which flowed down the W side of the 
Kidron Valley through the water channel, and water which 
may have been diverted from the Siloam tunnel of Heze- 
kiah (2 Kgs 20:20) watered the S end of the Kidron Valley 
near its confluence with the Hinnom Valley to produce a 
lush garden (cf. the “palace garden,” 2 Kgs 21:18). 

That the Kidron was also known as the King’s Valley 
(seemingly located close to Jerusalem, possibly E of it, cf. 
Gen 14:17-18, and in which Absalom set up his monu¬ 
mental pillar, 2 Sam 18:18) is problematic. The Bible does 
not make this identification explicit, and the association 
can only be inferred as associated with En-rogel which is 
at the lower end of the Kidron (see Mazar 1975: 156). It 
might be argued that the name “King’s Valley” derived 
from its proximity just E of the palace of David in the City 
of David (2 Sam 5:9; cf. 1 Kgs 3:1) on the W slopes of the 
Kidron Valley and S of where the temple platform was 
later constructed. Of the location of the Valley of the 
Kings, Josephus only indicates (Ant 7.243) that in it Absa¬ 
lom set up a marble column two stadia (ca. 1,200 feet) 
from Jerusalem, but from which direction from the city 
and from which part of the city he does not say. 

Since David “was buried in the City of David” (1 Kgs 
2:10; i.e., in the neighborhood of the city where the royal 
family owned property) and the kings of Judah during the 
Divided Monarchy were often buried there as well, it is 
possible that these royal tombs can be identified with some 
in the Kidron Valley. The City of David in which a number 
of kings are said to have been buried (cf. 1 Kgs 2:10; 
11:43; 14:31; 15:8; 15:24; 22:50; 2 Kgs 8:24; 9:28; 12:21; 
15:7; etc.) was on the SE ridge between the Kidron and 


Tyropoeon Valleys, just N of the modern Pool of Siloam. 
In this locale, in the S part of the City of David, near the 
E wall and along the W slope of the Kidron, R. Weill in 
1913-14 found a group of four tombs horizontally cut 
into the bedrock, two with vertical shafts, and one with a 
stone bench to hold a coffin. These may be the tombs of 
David mentioned in Neh 3:15 near “the stairs that go down 
from the City of David,” and it may be the place where 
Hezekiah was buried “in the ascent of the tombs of the 
sons of David” (2 Chr 32:33), “that is, the crest of the 
ridge” (Mazar 1975: 183). Many scholars believe that these 
were the royal burial tombs (although this is uncertain), 
and that they are to be distinguished from the other tombs 
recently found on the E slope of the W hill, opposite the 
temple platform (see Mazar 1975: 183). See below for 
discussion of tombs on the E slope of the Kidron Valley. 

The Kidron Valley was also famous for the Gihon 
(meaning, “a bursting forth,” “gusher”) Spring, also called 
in Arabic today, Ain Sitti Maryam, “Spring of Mary,” 
located at the foot of the City of David on the W slope of 
the valley. In ancient times the Gihon was the primary 
water supply for Jerusalem. Hezekiah eventually directed 
the spring’s flow by digging a tunnel (Hezekiah’s Tunnel) 
to a pool at the S end of the City of David (2 Kgs 20:20), 
and blocked “the upper outlet of the Gihon Spring” (2 Chr 
32:30), which suggests that part of the water could have 
been diverted to help irrigate the Kidron Valley gardens. 
See SILOAM, POOL OF. 

On the E side of the Kidron Valley, opposite the City of 
David, is the modern village of Silwan, in the middle of 
which are the remains of ancient tombs, some of monu¬ 
mental character, which were the burial places for certain 
royal officials and perhaps for some of the kings of Judah. 
One such tomb, showing evidence of Egyptian influence, 
is called in Arabic, “The Tomb of the Daughter of Pha¬ 
raoh” (Mare 1987: 116; but it is unknown who was actually 
buried in it). Other ancient tombs, from the MB and LB, 
have been found opposite the walled city of Jerusalem in 
the Dominus Flevit area (Mare 1987: 44-46), and still 
other ancient tombs (EB and Iron Age II) have been found 
on the W side of the valley below the temple platform 
(Mare 1987: 45). At the lower end of the Kidron Valley, at 
its confluence with the Hinnom Valley, is the spring En- 
rogel, perhaps also part of a royal irrigation source. 

The Kidron Valley was considered the E boundary of 
Jerusalem, and when David crossed the Kidron to escape 
the rebellion of his son, Absalom (2 Sam 15:23), he passed 
beyond the jurisdiction of the city; beyond the valley, on 
the Mount of Olives, David was among friends (2 Sam 
15:32). This E boundary jurisdiction is also emphasized in 
the warning Solomon gave to Shimei that he not leave 
Jerusalem and cross the Kidron, lest he die (1 Kgs 2:37). 

In the Kidron Valley and on its E slopes, opposite 
Jerusalem and the City of David, foreign cult worship was 
practiced in defiance of the worship of the Lord. At a place 
called the Mount of Corruption (cf. 2 Kgs 23:13; see 
CORRUPTION, MOUNT OF), probably on the S slope of 
the Mount of Olives near modern Silwan, Solomon dese¬ 
crated the name of the Lord by erecting cult high places 
for Ashtoreth, Chemosh, and Molech (1 Kgs 11:7) which 
Josiah later destroyed (2 Kgs 23:13). In the same valley, 
King Asa buried the Asherah that his grandmother, the 
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queen mother Maacah, had set up (1 Kgs 15:13). Here, 
too, Hezekiah took all the cult objects that represented 
unclean worship out of the temple of the Lord (2 Chr 
29:16), and further ‘‘removed the altars that were in Jeru¬ 
salem, and all the altars for burning incense they took 
away and threw into the Kidron Valley” (2 Chr 30:14). The 
high priest, Hilkiah, under orders from Josiah, took the 
Asherah from the temple and burned it in the Kidron 
Valley (2 Kgs 23:6) and destroyed the altars that the kings 
of Judah had built on the roof near the upper chamber of 
Ahaz, and also the altars Manassah had erected in the two 
courts of the temple (2 Kgs 23:12). 

Hezekiah’s purge of false worship from the temple was 
either incomplete, or heathen practices were reintroduced 
after Hezekiah’s time, because Josiah later removed from 
the temple “all the articles made for Baal and Asherah 
and all the starry hosts” (i.e., heathen astral cults) and he 
“burned them outside Jerusalem in the fields of the Kid¬ 
ron” (2 Kgs 23:4). The desecration of these “fields,” along 
with their use as a place of burial may have been viewed as 
a place of desolation similar to how the Hinnom Valley was 
viewed (Jer 7:32). 

In the NT the Kidron Valley is only mentioned in John 
18:1, which tells how Jesus crossed it and went into an olive 
grove at Gethsemane (Matt 26:36), at the foot of the Mount 
of Olives. In this same valley not far S of Gethsemane, 
Jesus must have passed the funerary monuments now 
popularly known as the tombs of Jehoshaphat, Absalom, 
James the Less, and Zachariah—tombs, however, which are 
misnamed and were actually built in the period from the 
second half of the 2d century b.c. to the first half of the 
1st century a.d. (Mare 1987: 194-97). 

The Kidron Valley has also been identified by Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims with the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
and associated with the final judgment. See JEHOSHA¬ 
PHAT, VALLEY OF. Some have associated the Kidron 
Valley with Ezekiel’s future river (Ezekiel 47) flowing E 
and S from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea. 
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KILAN (PERSON) [Gk Kilan], Progenitor of a family 
which returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (1 Esdr 
5:15). Although 1 Esdras is often assumed to have been 
compiled from Ezra and Nehemiah, this family does not 
appear in their lists of returning exiles (see Ezra 2:16; Neh 
7:21). Differences such as this raise questions about the 
literary relationships among the texts. 

Michael David McGehee 


KILN [Heb kibsan]. The Hebrew word for kiln comes 
from the root kaba$, “to subdue,” “bring into bondage,” 
and is used three times in the OT: Gen 19:28, Exod 9:8, 


10, and Exod 19:18. In Gen 19:28, the smoke from the 
burning cities of Sodom and Gomorrah rose like the 
smoke from a kibsan. Similarly, in Exod 19:18, the smoke 
from Mt. Sinai rose like the smoke from a kibtan. When a 
kiln is being fired, smoke rises rapidly from the exit flue 
due to the high velocity of the hot exhaust gases. These 
descriptions, therefore, most likely refer to smoke that was 
being forced into the air by means of hot gases. There is 
always abundant ash in the vicinity of a kiln as a result of 
the combustion of the various materials used as fuel. It was 
the ash from a kibsan which Moses sprinkled before Phar¬ 
aoh in Exod 9:10 and which caused boils to break out on 
man and beast. 

Two types of pottery kilns were used in ancient Palestine: 
the vertical or up-draft kiln and the horizontal or down- 
draft kiln. The vertical kiln was by far the most frequently 
used type. Both the vertical and horizontal kiln had all the 
elements of a modern kiln: a fire box where fuel is burned 
and heat generated, a chamber where the pottery is placed 
and which retains heat, and a flue or exit from which the 
spent gases escape. This arrangement creates a draft that 
pulls air into the fire box and moves hot gases through the 
stacked vessels and out the exit flue. Heat is transferred 
directly to the vessels by convection and indirectly by 
radiation after the surfaces of the walls of the kiln become 
red hot (Rhodes 1968: 13, 15). 

The vertical kiln reached its definitive design form in 
the EB Age and has remained more or less unchanged to 
the present day. In this design, the vessels to be fired are 
placed in a chamber above a fire box, the two being 
separated by a partition floor supported by a wall or 
central pillar. See Fig. KIL.01. A fire is built in the en¬ 
trance to the fire box. Hot gases then rise through flue 
holes in the partition floor, pass through the stack of 
vessels in the upper chamber and out the vent at the top, 
thus the designation “up-draft” kiln. Temperatures in the 
kiln are controlled by the intensity of the fire and the 
amount of draft. The draft can be regulated by adjusting 
the size of the air inlet opening, the size of the flue holes 
in the partition floor (before firing) and the size of the exit 
flue. For examples of well-preserved vertical kilns from the 
biblical period, see Pritchard 1978: 117-23 and Van Beek 
1977: 172-73 (pictured in Rye 1981: fig. 1). For a descrip¬ 
tion of a contemporary vertical kiln in the Middle East 
today, see Franken 1969: 94-95. 

A major shortcoming of the vertical kiln is that it is 
difficult to maintain a constant temperature throughout 
the pottery chamber. As a result, there is often uneven 
firing of the wares. In the horizontal kiln, which represents 
a more sophisticated design than the simple up-draft kiln, 
this difficulty is overcome. Its design differs from the 
vertical kiln in that the elements are arranged along a 
horizontal rather than a vertical axis. See Fig. KIL.01. A 
fire box is located at the front and an exit flue at the back. 
In between, the vessels are stacked in a chamber for firing. 
A baffle or a row of pots is placed at the back of the fire 
box so as to direct the hot gases to the top of the pottery 
chamber. The gases are then drawn down through the 
stack of pots and out the exit flue, leading to the designa¬ 
tion “down draft” kiln (Scott 1965: 382, 393; Rye 1981: 
100 ), 

Constant temperature is maintained in the pottery 
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Horizontal kiln 



KIL.01. Schematic cross-sections of pottery kilns; A, stoking pit; B, fire box; C, 
pottery chamber; D, exit flue. (Drawing by B. G. Wood) 

chamber of a horizontal kiln by diminishing the cross 
section in going from the front of the kiln to the back. 
This is accomplished by reducing the height or width of 
the pottery chamber, or both. Thus, as the gases cool as 
heat is transferred to the vessels, the velocity of the gases 
increases. This results in a more even amount of heat 
being transferred to all vessels in the chamber, regardless 
of location (Rhodes 1968: 20). As with the vertical kiln, the 
draft of the horizontal kiln can be controlled by adjusting 
the size of the air inlet opening and the exit flue. For 
examples of horizontal kilns from the biblical period, see 
Dothan 1971: 92. For contemporary examples of horizon¬ 
tal kilns, see Foster 1956: 396-97 and Hankey 1968: 30, 
31. 
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KINAH (PLACE) [Heb qtnd\. A town (Josh 15:22) men¬ 
tioned in a list of cities (Josh 15:21-62) which presumably 
derives from the time of Josiah. The LXX, which reads 
kina in the Codex Alexandrinus and, by metathesis, Ikam 
in the Codex Vaticanus, perhaps also refers to this site in 
addition to the MT in the list of Simeonite cities (Josh 
19:2-8), where keimath is mentioned (Kallai HGB, 352). 
Among other sites mentioned, Kinah was situated in the 
Negeb, on the Edomite border (Josh 15:21-32). Because 
of the possibility that a site may receive a new name while 
the old name persists in its immediate vicinity (Aharoni 
LBHG [1967 ed], 112) it is likely that the Wadi el-Qeni 
points to biblical Kinah. An earlier suggestion located 
Kinah at Kh. Jaiylb (M.R. 163081), about 5 km N-NE of 
the present city of Arad (Aharoni 1970: 21). In recent 
times Kinah has frequently been connected with Kh. 
Ghazze (Heb Horvat c Uza, M R. 165068), 6.5 km SW of 
Arad. See UZA, HORVAT. 

In the time of Josiah, the khirbe was a strategically impor¬ 
tant site along Judah’s SE border on the road to Edom 
(Keel and Kuchler 1982: 233-34). This site, which con¬ 
sisted of a sizable fortress and an open settlement in the 
7th to 6th centuries b.c. (Aharoni 1958: 33-35), dominates 
the Wadi el-Qeni. The excavations conducted there since 
1982 have yielded ostraca comparable with those found in 
Arad (Beit-Arieh and Cresson 1985: 96). Reconstruction 
of one of the Arad sherds mentions Kinah along with 
Arad as logistic centers of the area (Aharoni 1981: 46- 
49). The name “Kinah” may reflect colonization by Kenites 
of the E part of the Beer-sheba depression. 

When the Seleucid army under Antiochus XII lost a 
battle with the Nabateans S of the Judean mountains 
(Josephus, Ant 13.387-91; JW 1.99-102), the remnant of 
the army retired to ‘a village called Kana’ (Ant 13.391;/W 
1.102). The site of this retreat, which probably took place 
in 86/85 b.c., could have been the biblical Kinah (GP 2: 
149). 
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KING AND KINGSHIP. The term “king” is used as 
a title to refer to a male sovereign ruler who exercises 
authority over a defined territorial area, the state. The 
position of the king may be purely or partly hereditary or, 
as in some cases, elective. The king acts as a central symbol 
for the territory and population he rules over, as well as 
symbolizing its prosperity, fertility, and security. Kingship 
refers variously to the rank, authority, or office and dignity 
of the king, including the exercise of power over the 
subjects of the state. These two terms are applied to states 
which vary considerably in degree of social development, 
size of population or territorial extent. They are used of 
small agrarian polities of the past which have centered on 
a sovereign ruler as well as of much larger monarchies, 
including modern industrialized societies. 

The inauguration and development of kingship in Israel 
was one of the most significant episodes in its history, 
affecting the formation and transformation of traditions 
now preserved within the Hebrew Bible. King and king- 
ship have had a profound influence on the history of the 
community, its religious and literary traditions. The mon¬ 
archies of Israel and Judah lasted little more than four 
centuries, were small in comparison with the surrounding 
riverine cultures of Egypt and Mesopotamia, but left an 
indelible mark upon the religious traditions of mankind. 
The ideology which grew up around Israelite and Judean 
kingship proved to be of immense significance for the 
development of messianic beliefs which have shaped major 
world religious traditions. An understanding of king and 
kingship in Israel forms part of the broader investigation 
of social anthropologists and historians into the formation 
and development of early state societies. It is also an 
essential element in trying to understand and appreciate 
the religious movements and ideas which culminated in 
the formation of the canon of the Hebrew Bible. 


A. The Definition and Nature of Kingship 

B. The Introduction of Kingship into Israel 

C. The Formation of the State 

D. Royal Ideology 

E. Yahweh as King 

F. The Royal Ideal 

G. The Nature of the King 

H. The Nature of Israelite Kingship 

I. Royal Religion and Ideology 

J. The Temple-Palace Complex 

K. Royal Propaganda 


A. The Definition and Nature of Kingship 

Monarchy is the most common form of government in 
agrarian societies throughout history. The development of 
the state with the king as the central symbolic figure 
represents a major stage in the evolution of political sys¬ 
tems. The king was responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order within a defined territory through the use of a 


professional and permanent military force and a dedicated 
central bureaucracy. There is considerable evidence for 
Israel to suggest that the bureaucracy was modeled upon 
Egyptian patterns (Mettinger 1971; Heaton 1974). Such 
states were politically centralized societies based on social 
stratification and specialization and dependent upon the 
extraction of an agricultural surplus from the peasantry 
in order to provide for the subsistence needs of the royal 
elite and its religious and political specialists. The king had 
the power to command the payment of various forms of 
taxation, the rendering of services, and the obeying of law. 
The central bureaucracy provided a means whereby the 
king was able to control the various levels of government 
responsible for the military, economic, legal, and ritual 
activities of a network of urban centers and villages within 
the territorial boundaries of the state. 

The king as the owner of the institutions of the state was 
able to control the agrarian economy. Probably the most 
important aspect of kingship therefore in an agrarian 
society was the ownership of agricultural land. The devel¬ 
opment of a monarchy meant in reality the transfer of 
sovereignty over agricultural land from the villages to the 
king. In practice, arable land was granted to various royal 
functionaries (cf. 1 Samuel 22) as hereditary estates, secur¬ 
ing patrimonial land tenure in return for taxes and mili¬ 
tary service. Alternatively, prebendal land grants were 
made to various officials as payment for their duties in the 
central administration of the state. Although in theory 
such prebendal estates were in return for official duties, it 
was not uncommon for such lands to become hereditary. 
Elite landlords extracted from their peasant cultivators as 
much as 50 percent or more of all produce in the form of 
taxation and rent. They in turn paid taxes, rent and labor 
to the king. Such systems of land tenure and taxation 
maintained and reinforced the distribution of power and 
privilege of a stratified agrarian society such as the king¬ 
doms of Israel and Judah. 

The Hebrew Bible uses derivatives of the root mlk to 
denote this form of government. Melek is the designation 
for a “king,” whereas other derivatives of the root mlk 
denote “kingship,” “kingdom,” “to be king/reign,” etc. The 
notion of “dominion” or “rule” is also expressed by the 
root mSL It is interesting, in light of the above discussion, 
to note that the basic meaning of the Arabic root mlk is “to 
own completely” and may indicate a similar basic meaning 
of the Hebrew melek. It is an intriguing feature of Semitic 
languages that Hebrew has melek for “king” and sar for 
“official,” “prince,” while Akkadian has farru “king” and 
mdhku “counsellor” (Mettinger 1976: 296). The noun melek 
is used frequently in the Hebrew Bible to refer to neigh¬ 
boring or foreign monarchies, including Canaanite city 
states, Philistia, Ammon, Edom, Moab, Hamath, Aram, 
Tyre, etc. The most frequent usage, however, is reserved 
for the ruler of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 

In the biblical traditions which relate to the introduction 
of kingship into Israel, Saul is anointed by Samuel as nagid 
over Israel (1 Sam 9:16; 10:1). The meaning of the noun 
nagid has proven to be particularly elusive and engendered 
a long yet inconclusive debate. Alt (1966) concluded that it 
referred to one who was designated to be leader by Yah¬ 
weh, wheras melek designated an office conferred by the 
people's acclaim. Richter’s extensive treatment (1965) con- 
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eluded that the term underwent a complex development: 
it was originally a pre-monarchic title for a military leader 
and denoted a position quite distinct from meUk. Cross 
{CMHE, 220-21), following an earlier suggestion of Al¬ 
bright, appeals to the Aramaic Sehre inscriptions for his 
view that nagid means commander. He emphasizes conti¬ 
nuity with the charismatic leadership of the judges, as 
opposed to the dynastic kingship of David and Solomon 
designated by the term melek . Ishida (1977: 50) rejects the 
view that it was originally a title for the charismatic war 
leader in the pre-monarchic period. Instead he concludes 
that it denotes the “king designate” of Yahweh. Similarly 
Mettinger (1976: 151-84), who offers a thorough review 
of previous literature, suggests that it was originally a 
secular term for the “crown prince” designated by the 
reigning king; its theological use as a divine designation 
came later. Recently, Flanagan (1981: 67) has advocated 
the view that nagid indicates the chiefly power of Saul and 
David prior to the emergence of the early state and a fully 
developed kingship. 

B. The Introduction of Kingship into Israel 

The complex processes which led to the introduction of 
kingship, that is, the formation of an Israelite state, have 
continued to generate scholarly debate and research. Dis¬ 
cussions of how kingship was introduced into Israel can be 
divided into two broad categories. The most common 
approach has been and continues to be a literary investi¬ 
gation and analysis of the traditions within the Hebrew 
Bible which relate to the rise of the monarchy. In recent 
years reconstructions of the formation of an Israelite state 
have drawn more extensively and consciously on social 
scientific studies and methods, particularly anthropologi¬ 
cal studies of state formation. This has given rise to alter¬ 
native approaches which do not necessarily rely upon 
detailed literary analysis of biblical texts. This type of work 
has focused upon the links between environment, econ¬ 
omy, trade, demography, settlement patterns, and so on, 
as part of the processes which culminated in the rise of an 
Israelite state and the introduction of kingship into Israel 
(Gottwald 1986; Frick 1986; Chaney 1986; Coote and 
Whitelam 1986). 

The classical work of Alt (1966) has been influential in 
shaping the debate on the nature of the formation of an 
Israelite state in Palestine. His investigations were based 
upon a detailed treatment of biblical and extrabiblical 
material combined with an analysis of topography. Ac¬ 
cording to Alt, Israel had gradually infiltrated into the 
scarcely populated hinterland of the hill country over a 
protracted period of time, possibly centuries. The areas 
where Israel settled were dictated by the military superi¬ 
ority of the city-states of the lowlands which were much 
too strong for the Israelites to confront. The rise of an 
Israelite state was the direct result of the threat posed by 
Philistine domination (1966: 183, 188, 195-96). This is a 
view that has proven to be extremely influential in the 
history of scholarship since it is reiterated in the majority 
of standard textbooks on the history of Israel. 

For Alt, Saul’s charismatic leadership was the starting 
point of the inauguration of kingship into Israel, but this 
was a title conferred by public acclaim. Initially it was 
designed as a defensive response to the Philistine threat 


and did not involve any notion of hereditary kingship. Alt 
sees this as a major change brought about during the 
reigns of David and Solomon in an attempt to hold to¬ 
gether through a personal union the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah along with the city-state monarchies of Ziklag 
and Jerusalem. A further suggestion of Alt, which still 
remains to be properly investigated, was that the initial 
structure of the Israelite state found its closest parallels in 
the near contemporary east Jordanian states of Ammon, 
Moab, and Edom. 

Detailed studies of biblical texts pertaining to the intro¬ 
duction of kingship into Israel have formed a major part 
of the research effort into this area. It has long been a 
basic assumption that 1 Samuel 7-15 contains a valuable 
though complex account of the introduction of the mon¬ 
archy in Israel. It is also widely acknowledged that the 
utilization of this material is made difficult by its composite 
nature and theological interpretation of the introduction 
of kingship. The history of the analysis of these chapters 
has been dominated by attempts to identify various literary 
strata. The traditional identification of two sources, one 
early and pro-monarchical (1 Sam 9:1-19:16; 11:1-11,15; 
13-14) and the other late and anti-monarchical (1 Sam 
7:3-17; 8; 10:17-27; 11:12-14), has dominated the discus¬ 
sion of this narrative complex. Despite various refinements 
of this source-critical analysis or subsequent attempts to 
find three sources, it has remained influential in the dis¬ 
cussion. It has also been assumed that 1 Sam 11:1-15 
preserves the most authentic account of how Saul became 
king, although recent literary studies have raised serious 
questions about the use of such material for historical 
reconstruction. 

The combination of Alt’s view that kingship was the 
result of external pressure and interpretations of biblical 
material as anti-monarchic has led to widespread accep¬ 
tance of the notion that the monarchy was an institution 
alien to early Israel. These arguments take various forms 
but all depend to a large extent upon the interpretation of 
texts within the books of Judges and Samuel. From this 
point of view Israel is described as a theocracy ruled by 
the heavenly king who endowed various earthly “judges” 
with charismatic power to deliver the community from 
foreign oppressors. The refusal of Gideon to accept the 
offer of a dynastic form of kingship (Judg 8:22-23) is seen 
as central evidence for a rejection of a dynastic monarchy 
by early Israel. The abortive attempt at monarchy by 
Abimelech (Judges 9) and Jotham’s parable (Judg 9:7-15) 
against the nature of earthly kingship are used as corrob¬ 
orative evidence of this opposition to kingship. The accep¬ 
tance of the existence of anti-monarchic passages in 
1 Samuel 8—12 is central to this idea that early Israel was 
opposed to the introduction of a monarchy. From this 
point of view the monarchy is seen as an institution “alien” 
to Israel’s origins and its essential nature. However, as with 
the discussion of the “anti-monarchic” material in 1 Sam¬ 
uel 8—12, scholars disagree on the dating of the Judges 
material. Views differ as to whether it is late Deuterono- 
mistic material or reflects contemporary concerns about 
the nature of kingship as opposed to some theocratic 
nature of early Israel. Furthermore, Buccellati (1967) 
demonstrated that the conception of Israelite kingship as 
alien denies the dynamics of internal social development. 
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Ishida (1977: 30) accepts the theological shaping of the 
narratives but argues that they accurately reflect the sec¬ 
tional/factional conflicts involved in the development of 
new political situations. They reflect the dynamic develop¬ 
ment of social and political conditions. This is in line with 
Mendelsohn’s influential view (1958), based upon compar¬ 
isons with Ugaritic evidence, that 1 Samuel 8 reflects con¬ 
temporary opposition to the introduction of monarchy. 
Crtisemann (1978), drawing upon anthropological studies 
of segmentary societies from the work of Sigrist, also sees 
the opposition to the inauguration to kingship as contem¬ 
porary with the monarchy rather than as a late Deutero- 
nomic redaction. Popular unrest during the reign of David 
provided fertile ground for the growth of anti-monarchi- 
cal literature. The anti-monarchic attitude, he believes, 
stems from the opposition of segmentary societies to cen¬ 
tralization and was expressed more fully during the Solo¬ 
monic era. 

The growth of interest in the potential and utilization of 
social scientific research for biblical studies has led to new 
ways of viewing the nature and development of Israelite 
kingship. Recent changes in approaches to ways of reading 
biblical narratives, especially new literary and canonical 
studies, have combined with this renewed interest in the 
application of social scientific methods and research to 
open up the debate on how the Israelite state arose. An 
important area of recent study has focused on the transi¬ 
tion from pre-state Israel to the formation of a state with 
an hereditary kingship and its centralized institutions. 

C. The Formation of the State 

The evolutionary anthropologist E. Service (1962; 1975) 
was responsible for identifying the stages of development 
of sociopolitical societies through increasingly more com¬ 
plex forms. He identified four stages of development: 
band, tribe, chiefdom, and state. He subsequently realized 
that bands and tribes were practically indistinguishable. In 
particular, the study of such segmentary societies, espe¬ 
cially chiefdoms, has been utilized in order to shed light 
on the crucial period of the transition from tribal confed¬ 
eration to state. Flanagan (1981) has argued on the basis 
of a study of biblical genealogies in comparison with an¬ 
thropological studies that the periods of Saul and David 
were chiefdoms. Similarly, Frick (1979; 1985; 1986) has 
tested information about chiefdoms against the biblical 
data and has produced an extensive treatment of early 
Israel as a chiefdom. Such studies have identified impor¬ 
tant areas of future research which ought to add to our 
understanding of the complex developments which led 
eventually to the early monarchy in Israel. 

Anthropological studies on state formation have also 
been used to suggest new ways of understanding the 
introduction of kingship into Israel. A variety of studies of 
Israelite state formation (Frick 1985; 1986; Coote and 
Whitelam 1986; 1987; Hauer 1986) suggest that the rise 
of the Israelite monarchy was due to a complex interrela¬ 
tionship of different factors. They all call into question the 
standard view that the origin of the Israelite state was due 
to Philistine pressure alone. In effect they stress the im¬ 
portance of internal developments in combination with 
various external pressures. 

Hauer (1986), Coote and Whitelam (1986; 1987) and 


Otto (1986) draw upon a modified version of Carneiro’s 
theory (1970) that circumscription had an important role 
to play in state origins. They emphasize the environmental 
and social constraints which operated as a counterweight 
against the tendency to disintegrate and eventually led to 
centralization. The geographical and social location of 
early Israel in the central highlands and southern Palestine 
was circumscribed by semiarid steppe and desert regions 
along with the network of lowland city-states, the Philis¬ 
tines, the Midianites, and the Amalekites. Frick (1985: 
136—88) and Coote and Whitelam (1986; 1987), following 
Marfoe (1980), have drawn attention to the importance of 
highland farming strategies, such as terracing and inten¬ 
sive orchard cultivation, which demanded long-term in¬ 
vestment, as important factors in the process of centrali¬ 
zation. These studies also identify the pressure of 
demographic growth on circumscribed resources as an 
important factor in agricultural intensification which con¬ 
tributed to the move toward centralization and eventually 
resulted in the introduction of kingship into Israel. 

The emphasis upon the complex interrelationship be¬ 
tween various internal and external factors extends the 
study of the rise of kingship beyond many traditional 
approaches to understanding the biblical text. Future re¬ 
search, dependent to a large extent upon archaeological 
work at present being conducted in the region, needs to 
shed light on the relationship between the inauguration of 
kingship in Israel and the rise of almost simultaneous state 
formations in Edom, Moab, and Ammon. 

D. Royal Ideology 

One of the distinguishing features of early agrarian 
states is the way in which a network of beliefs grew up 
around and in association with the king. The justification 
and legitimation of the king’s rule was of paramount 
importance. The dissemination of a royal ideology con¬ 
taining important images, attitudes, and ideals associated 
with kingship was carried out by a centralized bureaucracy 
and specialists. Such ideals of kingship can be found in 
literary traditions, ceremonial, and iconography in many 
different societies. The scepter (Ps 45:6), the crown (2 Sam 
1:10; 2 Kgs 11:12; Pss 89:39; 132:18), and the throne 
(2 Sam 14:9; 1 Kgs 2:12) were all important symbols of 
kingship expressing the justness and legitimacy of the 
king’s reign. Royal or official state religion was a crucial 
element in the legitimization and reinforcement of the 
social structure with its distribution of power and privilege. 

The Hebrew Bible provides the major source for under¬ 
standing the central elements of Israelite royal ideology. 
Archaeological material offers important, though limited 
evidence, which adds to this understanding. Attempts to 
reconstruct royal ideology remain tentative due to the 
fragmentary stature of the source material and continuing 
disputes over the dates or use of texts. The justification of 
kingship with its centralized social structure was based 
upon a guarantee of order, security, prosperity, fertility, 
etc., in return for loyalty and subservience. The manner 
and means by which such royal ideology was disseminated 
to the population of the state or even to potential enemies 
outside the territorial boundaries is also an important 
aspect of the study of king and kingship in Israel. 

A vast wealth of textual and iconographic material deal- 
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ing with kingship has been preserved from many different 
ANE societies spanning a vast geographical and temporal 
expanse. This material reveals many important formal 
correspondences covering ideas of kingship in these dif¬ 
ferent societies. British and Scandinavian scholars (Hooke 
1933; 1935; 1958; Engnell 1943; Widengren 1955), the 
so-called “myth and ritual” and Uppsala schools, tried to 
identify a common cultic pattern of divine kingship 
throughout the ANE. Their work provides an important 
landmark in the debate on the divine or sacral nature of 
the king and the various rites and ceremonies of kingship. 
Their conclusions, however, have been challenged by sub¬ 
sequent scholarship (Frankfort 1948). 

It is important to remember that the formal similarities 
in the ideal picture of kingship throughout the ANE do 
not necessarily mean that the practical application and 
understanding of the functions of the king would have 
been the same in all societies. Particular ideologies were 
part of whole social systems and must be understood as 
far as possible in systemic terms before cross-cultural com¬ 
parisons can be meaningfully carried out (Chaney 1986). 
Our evidence for Judean and Israelite royal ideology is 
fragmentary and often difficult to interpret; it is not even 
clear what differences there were between the two king¬ 
doms. It is of immense value to be able to compare this 
evidence with material from similar agrarian kingships in 
order to suggest questions and lines of research into the 
organization and dynamics of the whole social system 
under consideration. But it is essential to consider differ¬ 
ences as well as mere formal similarities since various 
factors such as environmental constraints may have played 
an important part in shaping different ways in which 
monarchies functioned. 

E. Yahweh as King 

One of the most important features of kingship in many 
different societies is the concept of the deity as king and 
the relationship with the earthly occupant of the throne. 
Thus the study of Yahweh’s kingship has important impli¬ 
cations for understanding the concepts of king and king- 
ship in Israelite thought. The origin and nature of the 
concept of Yahweh’s kingship in Israel has been the source 
of considerable debate. It is a matter of some controversy 
whether or not the idea was an important feature of 
Israelite religion from an early date. References to Yahweh 
as king in the Pentateuch and Deuteronomistic History 
(Exod 15:18; Num 23:21; Judg 8:23; 1 Sam 8:7; 10:19; 
12:12) are notoriously difficult to date. It is a common 
concept throughout the Near East that the god, or high 
god, was the king of the state or polity. This was an 
important element of royal ideologies since the king ruled 
as the earthly representative of his god. In general terms 
it can be said that the earthly king’s rule, or at least the 
ideal aspects of kingship, was merely a reflection of the 
heavenly king’s rule. 

The theme of Yahweh’s kingship is given its most explicit 
treatment in the Psalter and, to a lesser extent, in the 
prophetic literature of the Hebrew Bible. H. Gunkel’s (and 
J. Begrich 1933) classic study of psalm types identified 
Psalms 47, 93, and 96-99 as Enthronement Psalms cele¬ 
brating Yahweh’s kingship. He has been followed by H.-J. 
Kraus (1951) and C. Westermann (1965) in seeing these 


psalms as late and eschatological. In contrast, S. Mowinck- 
el’s pioneering study (1922, 1962) remains influential. He 
extended this category of psalms to include Psalms 95 and 
100 while Mowinckel also pointed out that a number of 
other psalms were closely associated with this group in 
subject matter (Psalms 8; 15; 24; 29; 33; 46; 48; 50; 66a; 
75; 76; 81; 82; 84; 87; 114; 118; 132; 149; as well as Exod 
15:1-18). Furthermore, he produced a strong case for 
seeing these psalms as part of the important monarchic 
autumn festival. 

The Enthronement Psalms deal with Yahweh’s accession 
to his royal throne and exercise of royal power over the 
divine council, creation, and Israel. Yahweh is declared as 
king (Pss 47:6-8; 93:1; 96:10; 97:1; 98:6; 99:1), by virtue 
of his victory over the forces of chaos as represented by 
the primeval waters (Ps 93:3-4). Yahweh is able to subdue 
all opposition and guarantee the security of Israel (Pss 
47:3-4, 8-9; 97:3, 7, 9; 98:2; 99:1—2). The guarantee of 
order, mispdt, peace, security and well-being, is fundamen¬ 
tal to Yahweh’s kingship. He is depicted as the divine Judge 
(Pss 96:10-13; 97:2, 8; 98:9; 99:4). The theme of Yahweh’s 
kingship is developed in very similar terms in the large 
collection of psalms which Mowinckel associated with the 
Enthronement Psalms. Yahweh’s claim to kingship stems 
from his victory over the waters of chaos or rebellious sea 
monsters (Pss 74:12-14; 89:10-11) as well as earthly op¬ 
ponents (Pss 48:3-4; 68:30). He is the king of the gods in 
the divine council and responsible for the guarantee of 
justice and peace among the underprivileged (Psalm 82; 
cf. Deuteronomy 32). The very base of his throne is 
established upon justice and righteousness (Ps 89:14). Yah¬ 
weh as king is able to order and sustain his creation (Pss 
24:1; 74:15-17; 89:11-12; 29; 68:9). 

The recurrent phrase ykwk malak, announcing Yahweh’s 
kingship, is a feature of the Enthronement Psalms. The 
translation and meaning of this phrase has been the sub¬ 
ject of considerable debate. Kraus, following Gunkel, be¬ 
lieved that the verb was a prophetic perfect which pointed 
to an eschatological understanding of these psalms. Mo¬ 
winckel believed that it referred to something new and 
important that had just taken place, and therefore he 
translated it as “Yahweh has become king” (see also Lipin- 
ski 1963). Others argue that it refers to an enduring and 
lasting condition and ought to be translated as “Yahweh is 
king.” Gray (1979: 20-25) has a good discussion of the 
various suggestions. It may be better to think of psalms 
which celebrate Yahweh’s enduring kingship since theolog¬ 
ically there is not a time when Yahweh was not king (Ps 
93:2). In the context of the canon as a whole, rather than 
a supposed historical context, all aspects of this phrase as 
past, present, and future combine in the assertion that 
Yahweh was, is, and continues to be king. 

Mowinckel’s reconstruction of a New Year Enthrone¬ 
ment festival to celebrate Yahweh’s kingship has become 
one of the landmarks of biblical scholarship. The so-called 
“myth and ritual school” drew upon his research in ex¬ 
tending the discussion of the nature of this Israelite festival 
with a comparison of similar ideas and themes elsewhere 
in the ANE, particularly the Babylonian akitu festival. 
Mowinckel identified the celebration of Yahweh’s en¬ 
thronement at the New Year Festival with the Feast of 
Tabernacles ( Sukkoth ). The debate has continued as to the 
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nature and main characteristics of this festival. A. Weiser 
(1962), for instance, interpreted the Enthronement Psalms 
in the context of a Covenant festival which celebrated the 
Exodus at the central sanctuary of the Israelite league. 
Kraus (1951) envisages the celebration of Yahweh’s king- 
ship at a royal Zion-festival which celebrated the divine 
election of Jerusalem and the Davidic dynasty. For him, as 
for Gunkel, the emphasis upon the kingship of Yahweh 
did not take place until after the end of the Davidic 
dynasty in 587 b.c.e. However, Mowinckel’s arguments 
have carried the greatest support in locating the celebra¬ 
tion of Yahweh’s kingship at the great autumnal festival of 
the New Year in the Jerusalem temple. The principal 
aspects of this celebration were the kingship of Yahweh, 
the defeat of the waters of chaos, the creation of the world, 
and the defeat of Israel’s enemies. The Enthronement 
Psalms present Yahweh as the Divine Warrior who subdues 
the waters of chaos and then rises to judge the earth and 
thereby guarantee justice and order. 

The prophetic literature treats similar themes of Yah¬ 
weh’s kingship. Although this is not always explicit in 
various oracles such ideas clearly underlie much of the 
prophetic material. The themes of Yahweh’s kingship, his 
victory over the primeval forces of chaos, the defeat of 
earthly enemies, and the salvation of Israel all feature in 
this literature (Isa 24:21-23; 41:21-24; 44:6-7; 52:7; Jer 
10:6-10; Zech 14:9, 16-17; Zeph 3:14-19). The concept 
of the Day of Yahweh, which has been particularly contro¬ 
versial in biblical scholarship, treats ideas similar to the 
conception of Yahweh’s kingship in the Enthronement 
Psalms. A notable feature of the use of these ideas in the 
prophetic literature is that the twin themes of salvation 
and judgment, including of course the judgment and 
punishment of Israel, are closely related. The complex 
nature of prophetic literature with the interweaving of 
oracles and later interpretations makes it notoriously dif¬ 
ficult to try to date individual passages. However, clearly 
Yahweh’s royal attributes as Divine Warrior and Judge 
remain important themes in Israel’s religious traditions as 
preserved in the Hebrew Bible. 

F. The Royal Ideal 

The expectation that the king’s ideal attributes corre¬ 
spond to the central elements of Yahweh’s kingship reflects 
the importance of religious legitimation in the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of royal power in early agrarian 
states. The royal psalms (Psalms 2; 45; 72; 101; 110), which 
were identified by Gunkel, provide the clearest evidence 
for the main themes of Israelite, or rather Davidic royal 
ideology. Once again Mowinckel extended this group of 
psalms (Psalms 28; 44; 60; 61; 63; 64; 66; 68; 80; 83; 118; 
and 1 Sam 2:1-10) and argued that they had their setting 
at the great autumnal festival. Eaton (1976) and Mettinger 
(1976) have recently reassessed this material and argued 
for the inclusion of a wider range of material, including 
2 Sam 23:1-7, as evidence for the royal ideal. The greatest 
problems of interpretation stem from disagreements over 
how to understand the nature of the language applied to 
the king: whether it is to be taken literally or to be 
understood as court hyperbole. The history of this debate 
also covers attempts to reconstruct the use of this material 
at the autumn or other festivals. 


Considerations of the king’s precise role in cultic rites 
have again formed part of the extensive yet inconclusive 
debate on the reconstruction of the great autumnal festival 
as a celebration of Yahweh’s kingship. Johnson (1967) and 
Eaton (1976) are recent representatives of the view that 
the king took part in a great sacral drama of humiliation 
and then glorification as part of the annual renewal of 
kingship. Their views represent a more moderate position 
than the earlier advocates of the myth and ritual school 
who saw this drama as being linked to the king’s divine 
nature. Considerable doubt surrounds attempts to recon¬ 
struct the autumn festival and its central features (Mettin¬ 
ger 1976: 3-4, 308). However, it is generally recognized 
that most of the royal psalms and associated material, as 
hymns from the royal sanctuary, provide crucial evidence 
for the complex of beliefs associated with the king in 
Israel. 

The king was the central symbol of the social system. 
His prime function was the establishment and mainte¬ 
nance of order throughout the kingdom. The king’s func¬ 
tions as warrior (1 Sam 8:20), judge (1 Sam 8:5; 2 Sam 
12:1-15; 14:1-24; 15:1-6; 1 Kgs 3; 21:1-20; 2 Chr 19:4- 
11), and priest (1 Sam 13:10; 14:33-35; 2 Sam 6:13, 17; 
24:25; 1 Kgs 3:4, 15; 8:62; 9:25; 12:32; 13:1; etc.) are all 
interrelated elements of this fundamental task. They were 
all essential to the maintenance of a divinely ordained 
order which was conceived of in cosmic terms and covered 
all aspects of a society’s and individual’s existence. This 
notion of kingship is evidenced from vast literary deposits 
throughout the ANE from Mesopotamia, through Syria- 
Palestine to Egypt over many centuries. Royal Sumerian 
hymns, the well-known prologues and epilogues to the law 
codes of Lipit-Ishtar and Hammurabi, and various royal 
inscriptions and documents from Egypt offer a strikingly 
similar view of the nature of kingship. Lipit-Ishtar of 
Sumer was divinely commissioned by Anu and Enlil “to 
establish justice in the land, to banish complaints, to turn 
back enmity and rebellion by the force of arms, (and) to 
bring well-being to the Sumerians and Akkadians” ( ANE1\ 
159). The prologue to Hammurabi’s law code later echoed 
almost exactly this understanding of the kingly task. 

In Mesopotamia the term mesarum designated divine, 
cosmic order as the responsibility of the king, while in 
Egypt the Pharaoh was responsible for preserving ma c at. 
The true exercise of his duty as warrior was to protect and 
defend the state against internal and external military 
threat; as judge, to guarantee order through the establish¬ 
ment of justice; and as priest, to guarantee cultic order, so 
that the well-being of the kingdom was maintained 
through the fulfillment of the wishes of the divine realm. 
Both meSarum and ma c at are often translated by the term 
“justice.” Both terms, however, have a much wider conno¬ 
tation than the normal meaning of the English word 
justice. They denote the importance of “justice,” “order,” 
and “truth” for the whole of society and entail the notions 
of well-being, fertility, and prosperity. They are the gilts 
of the gods to the king who is the earthly representative of 
the divine realm and charged with the task ot ushering in 
meSarumlma^at on his accession to the throne. 

The importance of this idea in Egyptian royal ideology 
is illustrated in the myth of creation. Re was celebrated as 
expelling the powers of chaos through his act ot creation. 
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The establishment of ma c at, also personified as the daugh¬ 
ter of Re, was fundamental to the very structure of crea¬ 
tion. The Pharaoh as “Lord of ma c at,” an epithet given to 
Re, preserved and protected Re’s creation. The constant 
threat to world order posed by the powers of chaos was 
realized at the time of the Pharoah’s death. The accession 
of a new Pharaoh to the throne expelled chaos and rees¬ 
tablished ma c at. 

In Mesopotamia, the Babylonian creation epic enuma 
elish functioned as a justification for monarchy. It illus¬ 
trates similar ideas about the ideal nature of kingship. 
There Marduk, who proves himself fit to be king of the 
gods, expels chaos by defeating the sea monster Tiamat in 
a dramatic battle. The law codes and other royal inscrip¬ 
tions provide the clearest evidence for the king’s duty to 
establish and maintain a divinely ordained order. The 
Ugaritic legends of Krt and Aqht along with more frag¬ 
mentary royal inscriptions throughout the Levant point to 
the widespread acceptance of similar ideas about the ideal 
nature of the king. 

The Israelite royal psalms witness to similar notions 
about the functions of kingship. Psalm 72 is generally, 
though not universally, accepted as part of the enthrone¬ 
ment ceremony of the king thereby proclaiming the ideal 
aspirations and hopes for the new reign. This psalm em¬ 
bodies most of the main elements of the ideals of kingship. 
The request (Ps 72:1-2) that the king be granted the 
divine gift of justice, viispdt, is tied to the fertility and 
prosperity of the nation as a whole. His basic duty is then 
to preserve and protect the order and harmony of the 
kingdom and thereby the whole of Yahweh’s creation (Ps 
72:3, 5-7, 15-17). He is promised universal dominion and 
the defeat of his enemies, i.e., the defeat and expulsion of 
chaos (Ps 72:8-11). All these themes are found expressed 
in the other royal psalms and associated material in the 
Hebrew Bible. The king is the fount of justice (Pss 45:4, 6; 
101; 2 Sam 23:3), fertility and prosperity (Pss 45:2, 8-9; 

111:3; 2 Sam 23:4), and order (Pss 45:3; 101; 110:1-2, 5- 
7; 89:21-23; 2 Sam 23:6-7). 

G. The Nature of the King 

These themes of justice and fertility, the maintenance 
of cosmic and natural order, and universal dominion are 
the same themes and attributes of Yahweh's kingship cele¬ 
brated in the Enthronement Psalms. The nature of the 
precise relationship between Yahweh and the king has been 
the subject of an intense and extensive debate. A major 
difficulty here is whether the exulted language of the royal 
psalms is to be taken literally or treated as court style or 
hyperbole. 

The claim is advanced in a number of royal psalms and 
other texts that the king was the “son” or “first-born” of 
Yahweh, while Yahweh was the “father” of the king (Pss 
2:7; 89:27; 2 Sam 7:14; cf. Isa 9:6). This is clearly an 
important ideological claim which underlies the right of 
the occupant of the throne to rule on behalf of the deity 
of the state. The precise meaning of such claims is the 
subject of an unresolved dispute. Scholars such as Hooke 
(1933; 1935; 1958), Engnell (1943) and Widengren (1955) 
defended the position that the Israelite king was of divine 
descent. Their appeals to analogous beliefs throughout 
the ANE have been decisively challenged. It is conceded 


that the Egyptian Pharaoh was believed to have been the 
offspring of Re and worshipped as the incarnation of 
Horus, Osiris, and Seth. Frankfort (1948) has been the 
most influential in challenging similar interpretations of 
Mesopotamian material. The Hittite king it is argued was 
not deified until after his death. One of the epithets of 
Keret at Ugarit was the “offspring of El.” But Gray (1969; 
1979), and others, deny any notion of the divine nature of 
the Ugaritic king, the emphasis rather being upon his 
sacral status. 

The evidence within the Hebrew Bible for Israelite be¬ 
liefs about the nature of the king is particularly problem¬ 
atic. The well-known crux interpretum in Ps 45:6 has figured 
prominently in this debate. The problem is whether or not 
the king was addressed as and thought to be “god” ( ^elo - 
him). Those who deny he was a god-king offer various 
explanations as to the understanding of the MT. The most 
common of which are to take this term as an adjective 
referring to the king’s “divine throne,” to argue for textual 
corruption through haplography, or to assume that the 
verse contains an ellipsis. Similar problems arise with Isa 
9:6 which G. von Rad (1966) saw as analogous to the 
Egyptian royal protocol containing the Pharaoh’s throne 
names at the time of his coronation. Suggestions that the 
king was addressed as “mighty god” Qel gibbor) have been 
strongly contested. Alternative explanations understand 
the term in a metaphorical rather than literal sense as 
referring to the king’s special nature which sets him apart 
from the human sphere (cf. Isa 10:21; Jer 32:18). 

This is also a common understanding of the “father”- 
“son” relationship between Yahweh and the king. Thus the 
decree of Yahweh in Ps 2:7 that “You are my son, today I 
have begotten you” is interpreted as a formula of adoption 
on the day of the king’s coronation. The king is under¬ 
stood to have a special relationship with Yahweh which sets 
him apart from other mortals. However, this divine son- 
ship is an expression of the sacral importance and func¬ 
tions of the king rather than the expression of a belief in 
the divine nature of the king. The divine qualities of the 
king, his god-like abilities, are referred to frequently 
(2 Sam 14:17, 20; 1 Kgs 3:4-15; 16-28; 4:29-34; 10:1-9, 
24; Isa 11:2—4). Mettinger (1976: 260-75) represents the 
more general understanding that the king’s divine sonship 
was not understood in mythological terms as literally a 
divine descent, but rather an expression of a special rela¬ 
tionship which began only at the time of the king’s acces¬ 
sion to the throne. Frick has recently (1986: 32) suggested 
on the basis of African comparisons that it was the king- 
ship rather than the king which was thought to be divine. 
The fact that the prophetic material does not attack royal 
claims to divinity is often cited as crucial, even if silent, 
evidence that the king in Israel was not understood to be 
divine. 

It is more common to talk of the sacral nature of the 
king. This finds expression particularly in the ritual of 
anointing which accompanies the coronation. There are 
only two brief descriptions of the royal enthronement 
ceremony in the Hebrew Bible (1 Kgs 1:32-40; 2 Kings 
11). The proclamation of the king as “the anointed of 
Yahweh” ( maJSiah yhwh\ 2 Sam 24:6, 10; 26:9, II, 16, 23; 
2 Sam 1:14, 16) implies the inviolable and sacrosanct 
nature of the king’s person (cf. 2 Sam 19:21-22; 1 Kgs 
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21:10, 13). The term is used most frequently in the He¬ 
brew Bible to refer to the Davidic king in Judah, although 
it is used in other contexts of various individuals. However, 
there is no consensus as to the specific significance of the 
rite. Kutsch (1963) remains the most extensive treatment 
of the rite and its significance throughout the ANE where 
it ranges in use from the transfer of property to the 
delegation of authority. Mettinger (1976: 185-94) has a 
useful review of previous literature on the subject. He 
identifies a development in the Israelite rite of anointing 
the king from a secular authorization by the people to a 
divine designation through the priest. The title was clearly 
an important ideological claim to the king’s legitimacy and 
right to rule. It is closely linked in this respect to the divine 
promise of a Davidic dynasty in perpetuity (2 Sam 7:8-16; 
Ps 89:19-37). 

The kingly ideal of the royal psalms, the special charac¬ 
ter of the king through his unique relationship with Yah- 
weh, and the title masiah yhwh provided the foundations 
for the development of messianic beliefs of later Judaism 
and Christianity. The ideal of a future ruler in prophetic 
oracles was coached in royal terms (Isa 9:6-7; 11:1—5; Jer 
23:5-6; Mic 5:2-4; Zech 9:9-10). Later messianic expec¬ 
tations had their origins in the process of reinterpretation 
of this ideal and the promises to the Davidic dynasty 
following the traumatic defeat and loss of kingship at the 
hands of the Babylonians in 587 b.c.e. 

H. The Nature of Israelite Kingship 

There has been considerable debate about the precise 
nature of kingship in Israel: whether or not it was dynastic 
or charismatic, elective or absolute. Alt put forward the 
view that the monarchy of Saul was charismatic and that 
the N kingdom of Israel did not accept the dynastic 
principle until the time of Omri. This influential idea 
shaped a great deal of scholarly research into many differ¬ 
ent aspects of the nature of Israelite kingship. It has been 
decisively overturned by Buccellati (1967) and Ishida 
(1977) who provide extrabiblical and biblical evidence 
(1 Sam 20:31; 2 Sam 2:8-11; 1 Kgs 14:10-14; 15:28-29; 
16:3-4, 7, 11-12) that a dynastic understanding of king- 
ship was a basic feature of ancient Near Eastern, including 
early Israelite, kingship. 

Israelite kingship is frequently seen as governed or 
restrained by covenantal obligations. Von Rad (1966) iden¬ 
tified the problematic c edut of the coronation ceremony 
(2 Kgs 11:12) with the Egyptian royal protocol containing 
throne names and the rights and duties of kingship. The 
term hoq (Ps 2:7) and c edut are frequently understood as 
some form of document or inscription containing the 
rights of kingship or the terms of the Davidic covenant. 
This is often compared with the mtipat of the kingdom 
(1 Sam 10:25; cf. 8:11) and the so-called law of the king 
(Deut 17:14-20) as evidence for a constitutional under¬ 
standing of Israelite kingship. Halpern (1981) provides an 
extensive treatment of the various aspects of this problem. 
He concludes that Judean and Israelite monarchies were 
determined by legal constraints. 

Many of these passages are extremely ambiguous and 
notoriously difficult to date. The repeated use of the root 
Spt in 1 Samuel 8 and 10:25, with its dual meaning of 
“govern” and “judge,” clearly represents the basic func¬ 


tions of kingship in early agrarian states. However, the 
negative tone of these passages and Deut 17:14-20, 
whether a Deuteronomistic assessment of kingship or not, 
illustrates the striking differentiation between the ideal 
presentation of the duties of kingship and the stark reality 
of a society subject to the widespread powers of a highly 
centralized agrarian monarchy. Whitelam (1979) offers an 
extensive survey of royal influence and effect upon the 
administration of justice (cf. Macholz 1972a, b). There is 
no consensus on the question of whether or not the king 
promulgated law or radically reorganized the judicial sys¬ 
tem. Given the problematic nature of the evidence it is 
inevitable that many questions concerning the exact nature 
of the principles governing Israelite and Judean kingship 
will remain unsolved. 

I. Royal Religion and Ideology 

One of the most striking features of all early agrarian 
states, from Egypt and Mesopotamia to the Indus Valley 
and Mesoamerica, was the use of religion to establish and 
preserve the exercise of royal power in a centrally orga¬ 
nized society. The enuma elis is one of the best known state 
foundation myths which legitimizes the royal status quo. 
Israelite kingship was no exception in using state religion 
to legitimize and maintain royal rule (see Ahlstrom 1982). 
The king, as noted above, was presented as the chosen of 
the deity with the right to rule on earth as the god’s 
representative. He was responsible for the organization 
and administration of the cult including cultic reform 
(1 Kgs 15:12-15; 2 Kgs 18:1-7; 22:3-23:23). 

The Hebrew Bible provides ample evidence of syncretis- 
tic elements of royal and popular religion during the 
monarchic period (Jer 44:17-18; 2:27; Ezek 20:30-31; 
Mic 5:13-14; 2 Kgs 21:7; etc.). The sustained condemna¬ 
tion of royal religious apostasy from the theological per¬ 
spective of the Deuteronomistic Historian and the pro¬ 
phetic critique of the cult (Amos 5:21-27; Isa 1:10-17; 
Jeremiah 7; etc.) illustrate clearly this feature of the ritual 
system. Archaeological evidence from various Israelite 
shrines, the inscriptions from Kuntillet Ajrud, and, to 
some extent, the evidence from Elephantine have added 
significantly to the understanding of cultic practices dur¬ 
ing the monarchic period. The syncretistic royal cult is 
seen by many as further evidence that kingship was alien 
to early Israel. Mendenhall (1975) has strongly advocated 
this position with his assessment of the monarchy under 
David and Solomon as representing a rapid reversion to 
LB Age paganism. The reconstruction of a premonarchic 
Israelite cult is difficult and controversial thus making it 
difficult to draw comparisons with later monarchic devel¬ 
opments. Further research is needed to ascertain how the 
royal cult with all its syncretistic features functioned within 
Israelite society as a whole. 

J. The Temple-Palace Complex 

One of the major responsibilities of ANE kingship was 
the provision of a temple for the god of the state. This act 
of temple building provided the symbolic expression of 
the god as the guarantor of the state and the dynasty 
(2 Sam 5:12), The temple above all else defined the politi¬ 
cal, economic, and religious center. It was, thereby, a 
symbolic statement of the king’s relationship with the god 
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and his divine right to rule. The temple, among other 
things represented heaven upon earth (Ps 1:4). As the 
dwelling place of the deity upon earth, situated next to the 
king’s palace and part of the same complex, it symbolized 
the king’s special relationship with the divine world and 
the political and religious center of the state. In Judah, 
this was expressed in the royal Davidic ideology of a double 
election of Jerusalem as the dwelling place of Yahweh and 
the promise to David of a dynasty in perpetuity (2 Sam 
7:1-17; Ps 89:1-37). Similarly Jeroboam’s renovation and 
promotion of Bethel in the north was a statement of his 
own sovereignty and special relationship with the deity of 
the state. 

The temple-palace complex was the central, organizing, 
unifying institution in the ANE. It not only legitimated the 
political role of the king but was central to the economic 
structure of the state (1 Kings 5-9). The maintenance of 
the ritual system of the temple formed part of the king’s 
control of the state economy. The state cult required a 
heavy investment of labor and resources. But it also drew 
vast resources to the royal court and cult as tribute, taxa¬ 
tion, and sacrificial inputs. In return, the royal cult system 
was presented ideologically as a guarantee of fertility and 
prosperity for the general population. 

A vast literature has been devoted to the Solomonic 
temple in Jerusalem (Businck 1970; Gutmann 1976). Much 
of the discussion has focused on the ancient Near Eastern 
prototypes and architectural patterns. In recent years, 
more interest has been shown in examining how the tem¬ 
ple and its rites formed an essential element of the political 
ideology of the royal state (Meyers 1983; Lundquist 1982; 
Whitelam 1986). Foreign patterns and symbols were ap¬ 
propriated by and mediated through the royal bureau¬ 
cracy in order to symbolize fundamental aspects of the 
king’s relation to the deity. The symbolic aspects of the 
temple and palace were extremely complex and worked 
on many different levels. The fortified exterior of the 
Solomonic temple was visual and immediately conveyed 
the important notion of power and authority (Meyers 
1983). By contrast, the complex iconography of the inte¬ 
rior, portraying more sophisticated images of the king’s 
importance, was seen only by the royal court, urban elite, 
and religious functionaries. 

K. Royal Propaganda 

Royal ideology was disseminated in a number of ways 
and directed at many different audiences. The reigns of 
David and Solomon were typical of early state formations 
in the development of monumental art and architecture. 
The investment of labor and vast resources in the building 
of royal fortifications, temple-palace complexes, and other 
public buildings was repaid by their importance in display¬ 
ing the king’s might, power, and wealth to all potential 
enemies. The visibility, simplicity, and size provided im¬ 
pressive displays of royal power. The use of ashlar masonry 
in the Solomonic gates at Megiddo and Gezer and its use 
in other royal buildings offered striking and immediate 
images of the king’s power. The other most common 
architectural feature of royal buildings was the so-called 
Proto-Aeolic capital found at Jerusalem, Hazor, Megiddo, 
Samaria, and Ramat Rahel. These features were important 
symbols of royal power and the king’s right to rule. The 


royal fortifications made explicit the protection offered by 
the state against external and internal military threat. 
Border fortifications were important symbols of the king’s 
power which guaranteed protection while at the same time 
defined the limits of the state. 

The use of literary material to propagate and dissemi¬ 
nate royal ideology is less well understood and less secure. 
The so-called Succession Narrative (1 Samuel 9-1 Kings 2) 
was seen by Rost (1982) as Solomonic propaganda. It has 
recently been compared, along with other material in the 
books of Samuel, with the Hittite “apology of Hattusilis” 
which seeks to legitimize a usurper to the throne 
(McCarter 1980; 1981; Whitelam 1984). Recent develop¬ 
ment in new literary and canonical studies have challenged 
long held presuppositions about the social location of 
biblical texts or how they can be used for historical recon¬ 
struction. This forms part of a continuing debate which 
will shape much future research into the nature of king- 
ship in early Israel. 
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KING JAMES VERSION. See VERSIONS, EN¬ 
GLISH. 


KING S GARDEN (PLACE) [Heb gan hammelek], A 
garden area in the Kidron Valley near the City of David, 
just below the terraced structures of the city, near the wall 
of the Pool of Siloam (Neh 3:15), near the gate between 
the two walls (Jer 39:4; 52:7). It, no doubt, extended just E 
and S of the City of David to take advantage of the 
intermittent flow of water coming down from the Kidron 
brook. It also took advantage of “the gently flowing waters 
of Shiloah” (Isa 8:6) coming from the water channel which 
had been cut along the W side of the valley. Other sources 
of water were the overflow from the Pool of Siloam (which 
was fed from the Gihon waters coming through Hezekiah’s 
Tunnel; 2 Kgs 20:20; 2 Chr 32:30 [Mare 1987: 123]), and 
water issuing from the spring En-rogel (cf. Josephus Ant 
9.10,4 §225) near the confluence of the Kidron and the 
Hinnom Valleys (cf. Mare 1987: 108, 176; Simons 1952: 
109, 127, 193). 
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KING’S HIGHWAY (PLACE) [Heb derek hammelek]. 
The great roadway traversing the Transjordan from N to 
S along the desert border, connecting Damascus with the 
Gulf of Aqabah. The name is derived from the OT (Num 
20:17; 21:22) and may not have been the actual name for 
the route, but rather a reference to an official road other¬ 
wise known as “the highway” (Num 20:16). The N section 
of the highway was known as “the way of Bashan” because 
the road went from Heshbon to Ashtaroth, the capital of 
Bashan (Num 21:33; Deut 3:1). The King’s Highway facil¬ 
itated the export of precious perfumes from S Arabia and 
competed for international commerce with the Via Mans 
(or “the way of the sea”), the other important international 
highway which crossed Palestine along the Mediterranean 
coast. 

The earliest biblical reference to the King’s Highway was 
the campaign described in Genesis 14. Under the leader¬ 
ship of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, the four kings of the 
north campaigned from Ashtaroth and Karnaim in Ba¬ 
shan, to Ham in N Gilead, then to Shaveh-kiriathaim on 
the Moabite plateau, to the southernmost point of Elath 
on the Gulf of Aqabah and then back to Enmishpat (Ka- 
desh-barnea). Ashtaroth, Karnaim, and Elath were located 
on the highway, and Ham was not far from it. Kiriathaim 
was more to the W (see Josh 13:19) and the location of 
Shaveh is unknown. 

The King’s Highway was also mentioned in connection 
with the wilderness wanderings, as the Israelites marched 
from Kadesh-barnea to the plains of Moab opposite Jeri¬ 
cho (Num 21:10; 33:43-49). At Kadesh-barnea the Israel¬ 
ites asked permission to use the roadway (Num 20:19; 
21:22), but were refused access by the kings ot Edom 
(Num 20:14-21) and Moab (Judg 11:17; see also Num 
21:21-35) and were forced to seek an alternate route 
(Num 21:4; Deut 2:8). Some scholars, relying on specula¬ 
tive identifications of several sites listed in the biblical 
itinerary, believe that the Israelites inarched from Kadesh- 
barnea across the N end of Edom and then followed the 
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King’s Highway northward. If correct, then the stations 
listed in Num 21:11-20 and 33:44-46 must also have been 
located along the King’s Highway. 

The alternate route, however, went “by the way of the 
Red Sea, to go around the land of Edom” (Num 21:4; cf. 
Judg 11:18). The Israelites moved from Kadesh-barnea S 
to Elath and then N to the southern end of Edom. From 
there they traveled on an alternate route located E of the 
King’s Highway, called “the way of the wilderness of 
Edom” and “the way of the wilderness of Moab,” along the 
fringes of the desert (Deut 2:8; not according to RSV). 
This eastern route paralleled the King’s Highway and 
circumnavigated the four major wadis and their deep 
canyons: the Yarmuk, the Jabbok, the Arnon, and the 
Zered. “The way of the wilderness of Edom” and “the way 
of the wilderness of Moab” followed the most convenient 
topographical line, the same course that the modern rail¬ 
road follows, avoiding the difficult fords on the King’s 
Highway. The alternate road rejoined the King’s Highway 
at Rabbath-ammon, a strategic site for controlling both 
routes. The disadvantage of this route was that it was 
farther out in the desert, where settlements and water 
supplies were sparse. 

Because of the special military and economic advantages 
afforded by the King’s Highway, the route became a stra¬ 
tegic focalpoint in Israel’s later political controversies. Da¬ 
vid secured absolute control over this important roadway 
(2 Chr 19:7; see also 1 Kgs 4:24) and Solomon capitalized 
on the new avenue of trade to the S (1 Kgs 9:26-10:22; 2 
Chr 8:17-9:21). After the death of Solomon, both the 
Moabites (2 Kgs 1:1; 3:4-27; and the Mesha Stele) and the 
Edomites (2 Kgs 8:20-22; 2 Chr 21:8-10) regained tem¬ 
porary control over the highway. Their control was 
eclipsed by the Arameans who, under Ben-hadad I and 
Hazael, expanded their authority in the Transjordan to 
include the King’s Highway (2 Kgs 10:32-33; see Mazar 
1962: 103-8). After the decline of the Arameans, both 
Israel (2 Kgs 14:25, 28) and Judah (2 Kgs 14:7; cf. however, 
2 Kgs 14:7-14 and 2 Chr 25:5-24; and see 2 Kgs 14:22; 2 
Chr 26:2) regained control of the King’s Highway. 

The road maintained its significance throughout antiq¬ 
uity. When the Assyrians conquered Damascus and the 
Transjordan, the King’s Highway also opened avenues to 
Arabia. The road was rebuilt by the Roman Emperor 
Trajan in 106 c.E. A modern road known as the Tariq es- 
Sultani follows the same route as the ancient road. 
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KING’S POOL (PLACE) [Heb berekat kammelek]. Ac¬ 
cording to Neh 2:14, the King’s Pool was in the vicinity of 
the Fountain Gate, which from its name is to be connected 
with a source of water, no doubt the spring En-rogel in 
the Kidron Valley. The Water Gate was farther N in the 
vicinity of the Gihon Spring (Neh 3:26; Simons 1952: 121). 
The Fountain Gate is mentioned again in Neh 3:15 in 
connection with the wall of the Pool of Siloam. Thus the 
Pool of Siloam and the King’s Pool seem to be alternative 
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names for the same reservoir located near the King’s 
Garden, the overflow of which would supply additional 
water to that garden (Mare 1987: 123; Simons 1952: 193). 
The King’s Pool appropriately continued to carry that 
designation into Nehemiah’s time, no doubt because Hez- 
ekiah, the king, was its builder (2 Kgs 20:20). 
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KING’S VALLEY (PLACE). See SHAVEH, VALLEY 
OF; KIDRON, BROOK OF. 
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HEAVEN. The “Kingdom of God/Heaven” is a subject 
of major importance in the Bible for two primary reasons: 
its frequency in the first three canonical (synoptic) gospels 
of the NT, and the conviction that it stands at the very 
center of the message of the historical Jesus. Its meaning, 
which is derived from a world of oriental monarchs and 
monarchies that is very different from modern Western 
democracies, has been interpreted in various ways. Histor¬ 
ically it has been associated with the future state of the 
resurrected, immortal blessed; the Church; monastic con¬ 
templation; mystical ecstasy; pious religious experience; 
the progressively redeemed society inspired by love; the 
future transformation of this world; apocalyptic hope for 
the next world; and an open-ended symbol possible of 
many interpretations. 

This entry explores this concept in two articles. The first 
surveys the concept of the “Kingdom of God/Heaven” as it 
is presented in the Hebrew Bible, in early Judaism, and in 
the Greco-Roman world. The second surveys its use in the 
New Testament and in other early Christian writings. 

OT, EARLY JUDAISM, AND HELLENISTIC USAGE 


A. Linguistic Considerations 

B. The Old Testament 

C. Daniel and Palestinian Pseudepigrapha 

1. Daniel 

2. Jubilees 1:28 

3. I Enoch 

4. Psalms of Solomon 

5. Testament of Moses 

6. Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 

7. Summary 

D. The Dead Sea Scrolls 

E. Josephus 

F. Jewish Prayers 

1. The Kaddish Prayer 

2. Benediction Eleven of the Synagogue Prayers 

G. Rabbinic Literature 

1. Mekilta de-Rabbi Ishmael on Exodus 

2. Sipre Leviticus 20:26 

3. Sipre Deuteronomy 113 

4. Talmuds 

5. Targums 
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H. Hellenistic Kingship 

I. The Stoics and Cynics 

J. Literature of the Jewish Diaspora 

1. Tobit, Additions to Esther, 2 Maccabees, 3 Maccabees 

2. Sibylline Oracles 

3. 4 Maccabees 

4. The Wisdom of Solomon 

5. Philo of Alexandria 


A. Linguistic Considerations 

“The Kingdom of God” literally translates Gk he basileia 
ton theou, and is found in NT texts, especially Mark, Luke, 
and Acts. The variant preferred by Matthew, “the King¬ 
dom of Heaven,” or literally, “the Kingdom of the Heav¬ 
ens” (Gk he basileia ton our anon), corresponds to Heb malkut 
samayim or Aram malkuta? dismaya?. The conventional ar¬ 
gument is that the plural “heavens” in this variant does not 
refer simply to the transcendent realm, but is a “circumlo¬ 
cution,” an expression which avoids uttering or writing the 
Divine Name (YHWH); if so, “the Kingdom of (the) 
Heaven(s)” is equivalent to “the Kingdom of God” (Dal- 
man). There are other equivalent Jewish and NT expres¬ 
sions, for example, “the Kingdom” and “the Kingdom of 
the Father.” It has usually been argued that the “Kingdom 
of God/Heaven” is not primarily spatial, territorial, politi¬ 
cal, or national; therefore, it should be translated as 
“kingly rule,” “reign,” or “sovereignty” rather than “king¬ 
dom” (Dalman). While this view still predominates, it has 
recently been challenged (Koch; Buchanon; see below). 
Even if one maintains this view, the political, economic, 
and social dimensions of ancient oriental kingship by way 
of analogy must not be forgotten. 

B. The Old Testament 

The expression “Kingdom of Heaven” (Heb malkut sa- 
mayim) is not found in the OT; this fact has led some 
scholars to deny its importance in that literature. However, 
the expression “Kingdom of YHWH” does occur (1 Chr 
28:5; 2 Chr 13:8) and there are a few indirect references 
to YHWH’s kingdom by means of a personal pronoun 
(1 Chr 17:14; Pss 103:19; 145:11, 12, 13) or the equivalent 
(Ps 22:28; Obad 21; 1 Chr 29:11; cf. Aram Dan 4:3, 34; 
7:27 + 2:44). There are also many passages which refer 
to YHWH as “king” (melek) or as “reigning” (yimlok , etc.). 
These passages indicate that God was imagined as the 
reigning king over Israel, all peoples, and, indeed, nature 
itself. Thus, other scholars have concluded that although 
the exact phrase is missing, the idea of the Kingdom of 
God is present, indeed even widespread, in the Hebrew 
Scriptures (Bright; Patrick; Schnackenburg; Perrin). 

The idea of the Kingdom of God in the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures has usually been related to a widespread polytheistic 
nature myth among the peoples of ANE monarchies; that 
is, in creating the world, God acted as a primordial, sacral 
king who defeated the evil powers. God then sustained his 
creation by making the land fertile. Expressions of the 
Israelite adaptation of this nature myth are enshrined in 
certain “enthronement psalms” (Pss 47, 93, 96-99) which 
have as a frequent refrain, “YHWH has become king!” 
(e.g., Pss 93:1; 96:10; 97:1). These psalms were probably 
recited in Israel’s adaptation of an annual New Year’s 
festival when the actual reigning, earthly king was en- 
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throned. If so, a certain correlation between heavenly and 
earthly kings is implied. However, for the Israelites there 
was only one God, YHWH, who had delivered his people 
from bondage in Egypt and had given them the promised 
land (Deut 6:20-24; 26:5b-10; Josh 24:2b—13). YHWH 
reigned as king not only over nature, but also over historv 
when he redeemed and sustained his people (Exod 15; Isa 
30:7; 41:9; Pss 87:4; 89:11; 136). The myth had clear 
national-political overtones. 

The implied Kingdom of God was not equivalent to the 
kingdom of Israel. Though Israel adapted Near Eastern 
ideas of “divine kingship” for the earthly king, God and 
the king were not identical; the god/king of the world was 
also the god/king over the people of Israel, and therefore 
superior to any earthly “divine king.” Correspondingly, 
there was also tension between these two kingdoms. More¬ 
over, the prophets were often critical of the monarchy. In 
this context, there developed a hope for a better Kingdom 
of God in the future (Isa 33:22; 52:7—11). The prophet 
Isaiah wrote: “For YHWH is our judge, YHWH is our 
lawgiver, YHWH is our king; he will save us” (33:22). 

C. Daniel and Palestinian Pseudepigrapha 

Most of this literature is strongly dominated by apoca¬ 
lyptic eschatology, the major exception being the Psalms of 
Solomon. Interestingly, that document contains the only 
precise reference to “the Kingdom of God” (Ps. Sol. 17:3). 
As in the case of the Hebrew Scriptures, some scholars 
conclude from the single reference that the apocrypha 
and the pseudepigrapha are not very important for under¬ 
standing the Kingdom of God; as in the case of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, however, others argue that the idea of the 
Kingdom of God is implied in general kingdom references 
and references to God as king, largely in apocalyptic 
contexts (Lattke; Collins). See APOCALYPSES AND 
APOCALYPTICISM. 

1. Daniel. Canonical Daniel is considered here primar¬ 
ily because of its late date (ca. 165 b.c.e.) and the apocalyp¬ 
tic orientation of its last six chaps. Daniel contains three 
types of Kingdom references (Collins), (a) Daniel 1-6 
portrays the schema of four world kingdoms succeeded by 
a final, eternal, earthly kingdom “set up” by God (Dan 2:44; 
cf. Daniel 7; cf. the Roman chronicler, Aemilius Sura, ca. 
175 b.c.e. ; Syb. Or. 4, 1st century b.c.e.), which is presum¬ 
ably the Jewish nation, (b) This human kingdom can be 
distinguished from the “everlasting kingdom” of God su¬ 
perior to all human kingdoms (Dan 4:25); it is mentioned 
in short hymns of the same section (4:3 = Aram 3:33; 
4:34-35 = Aram 4:31-32; 6:26) and shows influence of 
the enthronement psalms (see above), (c) The four-king¬ 
doms scheme is taken up again in the apocalyptic section 
(Daniel 7-12) where they are represented as beasts from 
the sea (the “combat myth"), but now they are succeeded 
by everlasting “dominion, glory, and kingdom" conferred 
by God, the Ancient of Days, on “one like a Son of Man" 
(7:13-14); subsequently this kingdom is received by “the 
Holy Ones of the Most High” who are to possess it forever, 
and to whom all other kingdoms are subject (7:18: cf. 
7:27). In Daniel, the Son of Man seems to be identified 
with the “Holy Ones,” but who are they? The Jewish people 
as a whole? A sect of pious, righteous Jews, that is. the 
hasidim or “Holy Ones” (1 Macc 1:62-63: 2:29-42: 2 Macc 
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14:6; cf. Dan 11:33-35; 12)? The angels in the likeness of 
human beings (Dan 8:13; 1 En . 14:22-23), with the Son of 
Man as Michael, Israel’s heavenly representative (cf. 1QM 
17:7; Collins)? If the latter is correct, the earthly rule of 
the Jewish people would be paralleled by the heavenly rule 
of the angels. To make matters more complicated, all three 
Kingdom ideas seem to merge in Daniel 7. 

2. Jubilees 1:28. The book of Jubilees (mid-2d century 

b. c. Palestinian Jewish document originally written in He¬ 
brew; fragments from the QL) refers in 1:28 to God as a 
“king” who rules “upon Mount Zion forever and ever.” 

3. 1 Enoch . There are various ideas about the final 
period of history in the composite work called 1 Enoch 
(early 2d century to the late 1st century b.c.e,). (a) In the 
Book of Watchers (1 En. 1—36), the elect people of God, 
including those who are resurrected (1 En. 22), will live in 
a final paradisiacal state on earth where God, whose 
throne is on a mountain, is an “eternal King,” “King of 
Kings,” or “King of the Universe” (9:4; 25:7; 12:3; 25:3— 
5; 27:3). (b) In the Book of Dream Visions (1 En. 83-90) 
God is addressed in prayer as follows: “Lord King, great 
and powerful in your majesty, Lord of the whole creation 
of heaven, King of Kings and God of the whole world” 
(1 En. 84:2). (c) In the Animal Apocalypse (1 En. 85-90) 
the Lord judges and then sits on his earthly throne “in the 
pleasant land” (Israel), a transformation of the earth which 
seems to involve a resurrection (1 En. 90:20). (d) In the 
Apocalypse of Weeks (1 En. 93:1-10; 91:12-17) there is 
reference to both historical and eschatological temples, 
judgment, and the final consummation, (e) The Book of 
the Similitudes (1 En. 37-71; probably early 1st century 

c. e. ) is the most apocalyptic and closely related to Daniel. 
In it, the Lord of Spirits, who is once called “King (Lord?) 
over all kings” (63:4; cf. Dan 4:29), sets the Son of Man on 
his throne of glory (68:1; 62:5; cf. 69:29). “That Son of 
Man,” who is also “messiah,” assumes traditional kingly 
functions (in heaven? cf. 48:10; 52:4) and judges and 
destroys all the earthly kings (cf. 46:4-5; 48:4-5; 62-63). 

In short, in 1 Enoch God is called king and the Son of 
Man is a king/“messiah.” There are several paradisiacal 
states mentioned, and there is great stress on the final 
judgment of all the kings and kingdoms of the world by 
both figures. 

4. Psalms of Solomon. The Psalms of Solomon (63 b.c.e.; 
Gk and Syr extant; original Heb) speaks of the now famil¬ 
iar themes of God as “king of the heavens, judging even 
kings and rulers” ( Pss. Sol. 2:30) and God as “Lord, our 
king for evermore” (17:1). Most important, it contains the 
only explicit reference in the apocryphal and pseudepigra- 
phal literature to the precise expression “the Kingdom of 
God”: “And the Kingdom of God is forever over the 
nations in judgment” (17:3; cf. Exod 15:18 and sec. G.5 
below). Thereafter, the messiah-king, the “Son of David,” 
is prophesied to rule over a restored national-earthly king¬ 
dom (Duling 1973). The question is how this important 
“Kingdom of God” reference should be interpreted. Be¬ 
cause of the Son of David’s role, it has been usually taken 
in a national-political sense; yet, because nationalistic ideas 
fade in the rest of the passage (17:33-38) and there are 
some apocalyptic emphases in relation to resurrection of 
the dead (3:12; 13:11; 14:3; 15:13) and to the superiority 
of God’s rule over earthly kingdoms (e.g., 17:7, 22-25), 


the Kingdom has also been interpreted apocalyptically 
(Perrin 1963). 

5. Testament of Moses. The Testament of Moses (from the 
Maccabean period down to the period contemporary with 
Jesus) purports to be Moses’ last words to his successor 
Joshua (cf. Deuteronomy 31-34). It comes close to the 
apocalypse genre and it is full of predictions about the 
future. The portrayal of the history of Israel as a revelation 
of sin and punishment (T. Mos. 2-7) culminates in escha¬ 
tological crisis (perhaps the persecution of Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes beginning in 168 b.c.e.) and the martyrdom of 
a certain Taxo (8—9; cf. the maskilim , “those who are wise,” 
in Dan 11:35), whose death seems to bring on God’s 
apocalyptic judgment. This is followed by an eschatological 
hymn ( T. Mos. 10) which stresses the destruction of the evil 
one, cosmic apocalyptic events, and the exaltation of Israel 
to the heavens (10:9; cf. Daniel 12). The eschatological 
hymn contains the most important verses for the King¬ 
dom: 

(1) Then his!God's!Kingdom will appear throughout his 
whole creation. 

Then the devil will have an end. 

Yea, sorrow will be led away with him. 


(3) For the Heavenly One will arise from his kingly 
throne. 

Yea, he will go forth from his holy habitation with 
indignation and wrath on behalf of his sons. 

(T. Mos. 10:1, 3, trans. J. Priest) 

Again, when the Kingdom appears, there will be destruc¬ 
tion; as with Daniel and the Similitudes of Enoch , it is 
brought about by God and his angels, not by a human 
agent. 

6. Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The composite 
Testaments (2d century b.c.e.? probably written in Greek; 
contain Jewish elements and Christian redaction) are es¬ 
pecially known for their two messiahs conception. In the 
Testament of Benjamin 9:1 “the kingdom of the Lord” will 
be taken from “among you” because (with few exceptions) 
“you will be sexually promiscuous like the promiscuity of 
the Sodomites.” In 10:7 the patriarchs will be raised up 
over their respective tribes and prostrate themselves before 
“the King of heaven” (basileus ton ouranon), after which the 
general resurrection and judgment occur. The Testament of 
Dan 5:7—13 is an apocalyptic eschatological poem in which 
God wins his war against Beliar and grants paradisiacal 
peace to his saints in the New Jerusalem. The last verse, 
which shows some signs of Christian reworking, includes 
the passing reference: 

The Holy One of Israel will rule over (basileuon) them 
(in humility and poverty, 

and he who trusts in him shall reign in truth in the 
heavens.) 

(T. Dan. 5:13, trans. H. C. Kee) 

7. Summary. Palestinian Jewish literature, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Psalms of Solomon, is heavily dominated by 
apocalyptic eschatology; this literature contains casual ref¬ 
erences to God as king, to his heavenly and universal reign, 
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to the superiority of his (or the Son of Man’s) reign over 
human kingdoms, to the final judgment, and to the final 
paradisiacal state of his people, usually (though not always) 
on earth. The only explicit reference to the expression 
“the Kingdom of God,” Pss . Sol. 17:3, occurs in a mildly 
nationalistic text, which nonetheless has some apocalyptic 
overtones; thus, some scholars have also interpreted the 
reference apocalyptically. 

It should be noted that there is a social significance to 
the Kingdom references in this literature. The major 
theme is the ultimate vindication of the persecuted “elect” 
against the powerful and mighty kingdoms of the world. 
These “elect" represent the perceived negative social ex¬ 
perience (“alienation,” “anomie”), if not the actual perse¬ 
cution, of marginal groups/sects. 

D. The Dead Sea Scrolls 

The Dead Sea Scrolls (latter 2d century b.c.e. to 1st 
century c.E.; mainly Heb; also Aram, Gk) contain several 
terms for “kingdom,” that is, malkut (ca. 15 times); melukah 
(twice); mamldkdh (once); memSalah (31 times); misrah (3 
times) (Viviano 1987a). 

Although a number of these are references to the king¬ 
doms of this world, there are eleven references to God as 
“king” (melek) (e.g., 1QH 10.8, a hymn) and there occurs 
the verb “to reign” (Heb malak) in a citation of Exodus 
15:18, “Yah/w/eh will reign (yimlok) for ever and ever” 
(4QFlor. 1:3, a commentary; cf. 1QM 12:3?). One also 
finds the “dominion” (mamJalah) of God over all things in 
contrast to the rule of the demon Beliel (IQS 1:18, 23-24; 
2:19-21; cf. IQS 9:24: mimsol ; cf. Viviano 1987a). 

The main and most important references to God as king 
and to his kingdom are in the War Scroll (Lattke; Viviano 
1987a). There God is called “King of Honor” (1QM 12:8; 
cf. 19:1) and perhaps “King of Kings” (14:6 based on 
4QMa). There is also mention of the eschatological king¬ 
dom of Israel in Jerusalem, a kingdom established by the 
priestly Prince of the Congregation. Thus, “kingdom” is 
also associated with peace, justice, and a purified cult in a 
renewed temple (Exod 19:6; 1QM 12:3, 16; 19:8; cf. lQSb 
3-5; 10:12; 17:8). Closest to the NT “Kingdom of God” 
language are the statements, “And to the God of Israel 
shall be the Kingdom, and by the saints of his people will 
he display might” (1QM 6:6) and, “You, O God, resplen¬ 
dent in the glory of your Kingdom . . . (1QM 12:7). Thus, 
God will intervene on behalf of his people—in the latter 
case through his angels—in the war against earthly king¬ 
doms, and he will establish a kingdom of justice (12:10) 
and blessing (12:12). The key passage (1QM 12:7—15) 
probably closes with the earthly rule of God’s people, 
Israel, over the nations (1QM 12:16-17, damaged; cf. 
1QM 19:8, also damaged). This would imply a correlation 
between the kingdom of God and the earthly kingdom of 
a purified Israel, a distinctly political connotation. 

The political dimension of the War Scroll recalls the 
defeat of “Manasseh” ( = Alexander Jannaeus 103-76 
b.c.e. ?) in the final age (cf. 4QpNah 3:10-4:9) and, of 
course, the Davidic messianism of the scrolls: “For to him / 
the Messiah of Israel / and to his seed was granted the 
covenant of kingship over his people for everlasting gen¬ 
erations” (4QPB 1:4; cf. 4QFlor. 10-13). 

The social dimensions of the Kingdom are also clear, 
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especially in the following example: “The Master shall 
bless the Prince of the Congregation . . . and shall renew 
for him the covenant of the community that he may 
establish the kingdom of his people forever, / that he may 
judge the poor with righteousness and / dispense justice 
with / equity to the oppressed / of the land . . (lOSb 

5:20-21). 

In summary, the Dead Sea Scrolls contain references to 
God as King and Israel as an eschatological Kingdom. 
There is, nonetheless, a nationalistic expectation in which 
God intervenes on behalf of his people, and a promise of 
a renewed covenant in which there will be justice and peace 
for the poor and oppressed. As with the apocalyptic liter¬ 
ature, the correlation between the Kingdom and a puri¬ 
fied, priest-directed Israel ruling over the nations reflects 
the perceived negative social experience of a marginal 
group, presumably the Essenes (see C, above). 

E. Josephus 

The ancient Jewish historian Josephus has many refer¬ 
ences to the words “king” and “kingdom,” especially in 
relation to a political office or government over a territory 
(citations in Buchanon). Some modern scholars have ar¬ 
gued that among the revolutionary “Zealots” the Kingdom 
of God must have been conceived in this-worldly terms, 
that is, as equivalent to the people of God politically 
liberated from Rome (e.g., Brandon; Hengel). While this 
reconstruction has merit in the light of Jewish ideas in 
general, there are two major problems: (1) the surviving 
writings of Josephus contain no explicit Kingdom of God 
sayings in relation to revolutionary movements; and (2) the 
scholarly convention of positing a single, ongoing revolu¬ 
tionary Zealot movement in lst-century Palestine has been 
challenged. 

F. Jewish Prayers 

1. The Kaddish Prayer. This Aramaic synagogue 
prayer reads: 

Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world 
that he has created according to his will. 

May he establish his Kingdom (malkuteh) in your 
lifetime and in your days and in your lifetime of all 
the house of Israel, even speedily and at a near time. 

The Kaddish represents an eschatological hope for the 
establishment (not “coming”) of “his ( = God’s) Kingdom” 
in the near future. The major question is its date. The 
prayer is preserved in the more formal Aramaic of the 
later Rabbinic schools (Elbogen) and is not specifically 
mentioned as part of the synagogue liturgy before the 6th 
century c.E. (Encjud, 10: 661). Yet, the prayer contains 
simple eschatological ideas, does not mention the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple, and is similar to other early Jewish 
prayers, as well as to the Lord’s Prayer (Matt 6:10; Luke 
11:21). Thus, the Kaddish remains a possible, but debated, 
parallel to the Kingdom of God teaching in the Lord’s 
prayer (Matt 6:10 = Luke 11:2). 

2. Benediction Eleven of the Synagogue Prayers. In 
the eschatological portions (petitions 10-14) of the syna¬ 
gogue prayers called the “Eighteen Benedictions” (Shemo- 
neh Esreh, or Amidak ), Benediction Eleven speaks of a 
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future time when Israel will no longer be under foreign 
domination, when YHWH will be king: "Restore our 
judges as of old and our counsellors as in the beginning; 
put away from us sorrow and sighing; and be alone King 
(umelok) over us, O Y-Y, in mercy and compassion, in grace 
and justice! Blessed art You, O Y-Y, a king (melek) who 
loves grace and righteousness.” There is no explicit refer¬ 
ence to the "Kingdom of God." More distinctive and there¬ 
fore probably more noteworthy is the fourteenth benedic¬ 
tion, which expresses hope for the Kingdom of the 
Messiah from the house of David (Lattke). 

G. Rabbinic Literature 

The Rabbis often referred to God as King and to His 
kingdom in nonpolitical terms. Their most frequent and 
characteristic expression is “to take the yoke of the King¬ 
dom of Heaven upon oneself,” which refers especially to 
difficulties incurred by those who confess the oneness of 
God in the Shema c (Deut 6:4-9) and accept the demands 
of Torah. While the Rabbinic literature in general is later 
than the NT, it is argued that a few of these references 
may date back to the late 1st century C.E. (Dalman; Lattke; 
Chilton 1978, 1979). In any case, some of the earliest 
references are found in the following documents. 

1. Mekilta de-Rabbi Ishmael on Exodus. In material 
ascribed to Rabbi Eliezar ben Hyrcanos, student of Rabbi 
Yohanan ben Zakkai (a 1st century Palestinian teacher), 
this commentary on Exod 17:14 states, "R. Eleazar says: 
When will the name of these people ( = Israel’s enemies, 
the Amalekites) be blotted out? At the time when idolatry 
will be eradicated together with its worshippers, and God 
will be recognized throughout the world as the One, and 
His kingdom will be established for all eternity ” (Lauterbach). 
This comment is followed by quotations of Zech 14:3, 9 
(cf. Tg. Zech. 14:9). Here, the Kingdom seems to be univer¬ 
sal. 

2. Sipre Leviticus 20:26. Rabbi Eleazar ben Azariah 
(ca. 100 c.e.) is said to have spoken of "the yoke of the 
Kingdom" as attempting not to transgress the purity laws. 

3. Sipre Deuteronomy 113. This commentary on Deu¬ 
teronomy states that the manifestation of God’s rule began 
with Abraham: “Before our father Abraham came into 
the world, God was, as it were, only the King of heaven: 
but w hen Abraham came, he made Him King over heaven 
and earth,” 

4. Talmuds. Rabbi Yohanan ben Zakkai (ca. 80 c.E,) is 
said to have contrasted "the yoke of the Kingdom of 
Heaven" with “the yoke of flesh and blood," that is, human 
governments (y. Qidd. 59b). Rabbi Gamaliel II from the 
early 2d century c.E. is said to have spoken about the 

yoke" of the Kingdom in terms of monotheism as con¬ 
fessed by reciting the Shema c (Deut 6:4—9) and the com¬ 
mandments (cf. Str-B 1: 177); An example is found in 
b. Ber. 2.2, from about 150 c.E.: 

R. Joshua b. Korha said: Why does the section Hear, O 
Israel (Deut 6:4-9) precede / the section / And it shall 
come to pass if ye shall harken / diligently to my command - 
menlsH —so that a man may first take upon himself the 
yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven ( c 6l malkut samayim) and 
afterward take upon him the yoke of the command¬ 
ments ( c ol mi$ot). 
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5. Targums. Over a period of several centuries begin¬ 
ning already in pre-70 c.E. Temple days, Aramaic para¬ 
phrases of the Hebrew text were made for Aramaic-speak¬ 
ing Jews of the synagogues who no longer understood 
classical Hebrew. Eventually, under the direction of the 
Rabbis, these were set down in writing. In contrast to the 
rarity of explicit “Kingdom of God/Heaven” references in 
the Jewish literature discussed so far, the Latter Prophets 
Targum (the Targum Jonathan) has ten explicit references 
to “the Kingdom of YHWH” (esp. malkutd* daY-Y) in 8 
contexts (Tg. Isa. 24:23; 31:4; 40:9; 52:7; Tg. Ezek. 7:7, 10; 
Tg. Obad. 21; Tg. Mic. 4:7, 8; Tg. Zech. 14:9). The Palesti¬ 
nian Targum Neofiti I on the Pentateuch, which may be 
basically pre-Christian (McNamara), comments on the Ex¬ 
odus at the Red Sea (Tg. Exod. 15:18): “For His ( = the 
Holy One’s) is the crown of kingship; and He is the King 
of kings in this world, and His is the kingship in the world 
to come. And His it is and shall be for ever and ever” (cf. 
Tg. Onkelos Exod. 15:18; Mekilta Rabbi Nathan Exod 15:18; 
Pss . Sol . 17:3). The relative frequency of “Kingdom of 
God" language in the Targums, the fact that the expression 
is not associated with the Law (as in the remaining Rab¬ 
binic literature, see above), and the eschatological tone of 
the paraphrases are striking and have revived discussion 
about the possible relation of these paraphrases to sayings 
attributed to Jesus in the NT (Chilton; Koch; Buchanon). 

The Targum Jonathan adds “Kingdom of Y-Y" or “King¬ 
dom of your God” to the Hebrew text. In Heb Zech 14:9 
the catchword “king" (melek) in "YHWH will be king over 
all the earth" (on “that day,” the day of judgment) evokes 
the "Kingdom of God" interpretation: “the Kingdom of God 
(malkutd > daY-Y) will be revealed on earth to all humankind m 
the future that is, the fact that YHWH will reign in the 
future is interpreted to mean that an already present reign 
of God will be made manifest universally in the future. A 
reference to Zech 14:9 in relation to the Kingdom in 
Mekilta Exod 17:14 suggests that the Targumic interpre¬ 
tation may be from the 1st century. 

In Obad 21 the term “kingdom" in the Hebrew text 
(“the kingdom (hammeluka?) shall be the Lord’s”) is ren¬ 
dered “ the Kingdom of God (malkutd* daY-Y) will be revealed 
upon all the dwellers of the earth” a similar wording as in Tg. 
Zech. 14:9, suggesting a common tradition. In both pas¬ 
sages, the Kingdom is universal, as it is in Mekilta Exodus. 

In the four Isaiah passages, three contain no m-l-k (“to 
reign”) root in the original Hebrew. Yet, the Targum con¬ 
sistently renders the activity of YHWH as "Kingdom of 
God" (malkutd* daY-Y). The phrase “YHWH of hosts will 
descend to fight upon Mount Zion” in Hebrew Isa 31:4 is 
again seen as a future revelation of the Kingdom, that is, 
“the kingdom of Y-Y of hosts will be revealed to dwell on 
Mount Zion." The link of the Kingdom with YHWH and 
the revelation on Mount Zion is found again in Tg. Isa. 
24:23 where “YHWH of hosts will reign (mdlak) on Mount 
Zion” becomes “the Kingdom of God (malkutd* daY-Y) of 
hosts will be revealed on Mount Zion.” Similarly, “behold 
your God” spoken by the herald of good tidings (to?) Zion/ 
Jerusalem in Hebrew Isa 40:9 becomes " the Kingdom of 
your (pi.) God is revealed ” (followed by God’s self-revelation 
“in power”; cf. Mark 9:1) and “Your God reigns" in Hebrew 
Isa 52:7, spoken by the one who publishes salvation and 
says to Zion, is given almost the same exact paraphrase 
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("your" is sing.). In these Isaiah Targums, the place of 
revelation, Mount Zion, is clear and the imagery sounds 
more militaristic. 

The final passages are in Ezekiel and Micah. In Ezek 
7:7(10) your "doom (crown?) has come (to you)’’ in refer¬ 
ence to the day of the Lord is rendered "the kingdom is 
revealed upon you.” In Mic 4:7b, 8, the context is a prophecy 
about Israel’s glorious future and the restoration of the 
Davidic throne. This is clearly a more nationalistic context 
and both Biblical and Targumic texts deserve to be quoted 
in full: 

7b) and the Lord will reign (mdlak) upon them in 
Mount Zion 

from this time forth and for evermore. 

8) And you, O tower of the flock, 
hill of the daughter of Zion, 
to you it will come, 

the former dominion (memsala?) will come, 
the kingdom (mamleket) of the daughter of Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

The Targum paraphrases: 

and the kingdom of Y-Y will be revealed upon them in 
Mount Zion 

from this time forth and for evermore, 
and you, Messiah of Israel that is hidden from before the 
sins of the congregation of Zion, 
to you the kingdom is about to come, 
even the former dominion will come to the kingdom 
of the congregation of Jerusalem. 

In this more complex interpretation, there are three refer¬ 
ences to the kingdom: (1) the familiar Kingdom of God 
revealed on Mount Zion some time in the future; (2) the 
kingdom which will “come to” the "Messiah of Israel” who 
is currently hidden because of the sins of "the congrega¬ 
tion of Zion”; and (3) the kingdom of the "congregation 
of Jerusalem” to which the "former dominion” "will come.” 
It would appear that the kingdom that comes to the Mes¬ 
siah is equivalent to the "former dominion” which comes 
to the Kingdom of the congregation of Israel, and that 
both are related to the eschatological Kingdom of God to 
be revealed on Mount Zion, but hindered because of the 
sins of the congregation of Zion. In other words, the 
Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of the Messiah, and the 
dominion of Israel over the nations are related (Koch). 
The question here is whether this overtly nationalistic text 
is early enough to belong with the others (so Chilton). 

H. Hellenistic Kingship 

In the period of classical Greece, the major idea about 
basileia ("kingdom,” “rule”) was that the (philosopher-) 
king transcends common law; he is subject to a higher, 
Natural Law. By the Hellenistic Age, this view was modified 
in the light of ideologies about oriental Divine Kingship 
and Hellenistic absolute monarchies (Goodenough). Py¬ 
thagorean philosophical fragments concluded that the 
king is the higher law, or Animate Law; he is one who 
represents and reveals divine Natural Law in his kingdom. 
He is therefore divine, and acts as a god in leading the 


military, dispensing justice, and carrying out his priestly 
functions as leader of the religious cult. 

Now the king bears the same relation to the city-state 
(polis) as God to the world; and the city-state (polis) is in 
the same relation to the world as the king is to God. For 
the city-state, made as it is by a harmonizing together of 
many different elements, is an imitation of the order 
and harmony of the world, while the king who has an 
absolute rulership, and is himself Animate Law, has 
been metamorphosed into a deity among men. (Dioto- 
genes On Kingship , quoted by Stob. 4.7.61 [Goodenough, 
68 ]). 

Such a king is not subject to passion; he is subject to virtue. 
He is a "wise man,” a "lawful imitator and servant of God” 
(Pseudo-Sthenidas in Stob. 4.7.63 [Goodenough, 73-74]). 
In a passage which seems to bring together traditional 
Greek ideas and oriental sun symbolism, the Pythagorean 
Ecphantus stated, 

. . . the earthly king can fall short in no particular of the 
virtue of the heavenly king; but just as the king is an 
alien and foreign thing which has come down from 
heaven to man, so anyone would suppose that his virtues 
were the work of" God, and have become the king’s 
through God (Stob. 4.7.66 [Goodenough, 77-78]). 

Plutarch concluded that the king is not only the incarna¬ 
tion of the Law; he is the incarnation of the divine Logos 
(Ad prmcipem ineruditum in Mor. 10 [LCL]). In short, "rule/ 
kingdom” (basileia) became a projected metaphor for the 
virtuous rule of the superior being. 

I. The Stoics and Cynics 

Stoics and Cynics applied the popular Hellenistic philo¬ 
sophical ideas about the king to the wise man. For the 
Stoics, the sage was the only true king; the city-state (polls) 
was blessed and stable if it had a sage in it. 

The Cynic sage could be portrayed as a king, his king¬ 
dom being a countercultural “kingdom” (basileia; Hoistad). 
He was "sent” by God to correct the human predicament 
and offer true enlightenment. Correspondingly, the true 
king was typified by such countercultural virtues; the 
tyrant was typified by vices (Epic. Disc . 3.22.63, 76, 80). 
Since the sage lived "according to (true) nature” (kata 
physin) or was governed by the logos or sophia , and embod¬ 
ied a basileia of countercultural virtue, in some sense he 
was divine; there is no mention, however, of “Kingdom oj 
God.” 

J. Literature of the Jewish Diaspora 

In the literature of the Jewish people outside of Pales¬ 
tine, the idea of the reign of God as king is quite prevalent, 
though the expression is rare (Wis 10:10; Philo Spec Leg 
4.164; cf. Wis 6:4). Sometimes the idea has an apocalyptic 
sense. In more philosophical texts, it reflects Hellenistic 
kingship and wisdom philosophy and it takes on spiritual 
or ethical connotations. 

1. Tbbit, Additions to Esther, 2 Maccabees, 3 Afacca- 
bees. Hellenistic Jewish prayers address God as King. A 
prayer in Tbbit (originally Aram; before 200 b.c.e.; uncer- 
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tain provenance, although probably from the Diaspora 
[Nickelsburg]) refers to God as “King of the ages” (13:6, 
10), “King of heaven” (13:7, 11), and ‘‘the great King” 
(13:15). Similarly, in prayers in the Additions to Esther 
13:9-17 (originally Heb?) God’s name is added to Esther 
when Mordecai addresses him as “O Lord God and King, 
God of Abraham . . (13:15) and Esther calls him “our 

King” (14:3b) and “O King of the gods and Master of all 
dominion” (14:12). 2 Maccabees (Gk; perhaps 1st century 
b.c.e. Egypt) contains a priestly sacrificial prayer in 1:24- 
29 which begins, “O Lord, Lord God, Creator of all things, 
who art awe-inspiring and strong and just and merciful, 
who alone art King (basileus). . . .” In general, God is the 
creator, lawgiver, and just judge and is called the “King of 
the Universe” (7:9: tou kosmoubasileus ), as he is throughout 
Jewish liturgical prayer. In this case he will raise the 
martyrs who died for the Torah (probably under Antio- 
chus IV Epiphanes); he is also called “King of Kings” 
(13:4) as one who has control over history. In 3 Maccabees 
(composite Gk; probably early 1st century b.c.e. Egypt) 
the prayer of Simon the High Priest addresses God as 
“Lord, Lord, King of the heavens, ruler of all creation, 
holy among the holy ones, sovereign, conqueror of all...” 
(2:2), and the prayer of Eleazar begins, “King, great in 
power, Most High, all-conquering God, who governs the 
whole creation with mercy . . .” (6:2). 

2. Sibylline Oracles. Most of the third oracle of the 
Sibylline Oracles (composite; from the 2d century b.c.e. to 
the 7th century c.e.; Diaspora) comes from 2d century 
b.c.e. Diaspora Egypt (Collins). Like Daniel, it has a list of 
world kingdoms {Sib. Or. 3:156-61), as well as historical 
kings of deliverance (e.g., 3:286 [Cyrus]; 3:192-93 [Ptol¬ 
emy VI?]). Also, God “the Great (immortal) King” (3:55, 
499, 560, 616, 716, 808) will raise up an eschatological 
kingdom that is apparently different from the reigns of 
the historical kings, but it is nonetheless an earthly king¬ 
dom with the Jerusalem temple as the goal of pilgrimage 
for all nations (3:767-95). A late addition close to the time 
of Christianity (after the Roman conquest of Egypt, 31 
b .c.e.) expects that “the most great kingdom of the immor¬ 
tal King will become manifest over men” (3:47-48), be 
ruled by a “holy prince” (perhaps a Jewish messiah), and 
be the occasion for “the judgment of the Great King, 
immortal God” (3:56). Such ideas are somewhat like those 
found in the Targums. 

The fourth oracle (ca. 80 c.e.) has the schema of four 
world kingdoms in a context of apocalyptic destruction, 
resurrection, and final judgment, but it does not have a 
hnal “Kingdom of God.” A final addition to the fifth oracle 
inserted just before the Diaspora Revolt in 115 c.e. tells of 
judgment brought by “a certain king sent from God” 
(5:108), and later he is said to descend from heaven and 
to refashion Jerusalem (5:414—28). However, it is finally 
God who is the King (5:499), and the dominant emphasis 
is on his universal eschatological kingdom, an earthly 
kingdom with its center at Jerusalem. 

3. 4 Maccabees. In 4 Maccabees (Greek; probably 1st 
century c.e.; possibly Antioch), if man lives his life by the 
Law, which is given to the intellect, he will “reign over a 
kingdom characterized by the four cardinal virtues 
(2.23). Eleazar, who stoically follows the Law in opposition 


to tyrant and torture, is called “great king, ruler of the 
passions” (7:10). 

4. The Wisdom of Solomon. In the Wisdom of Solomon 
(Gk; 1st century b.c.e. Egypt or Syria) a sage who identifies 
himself with Solomon combines apocalyptic (1:1—6:11) 
and wisdom (6:12-9:18) materials with God’s acts of judg¬ 
ment in history (10-19). The document contrasts the 
tyrants without wisdom, who oppress their innocent right¬ 
eous victims, with the eternal order of God’s creation as 
characterized by hidden wisdom and the conviction that 
God will surely vindicate his people. The Lord will “over¬ 
turn the thrones of rulers” (5:23) and eternally “reign 
over” the resurrected righteous who will judge the nations 
and “rule over” the peoples (3:8; 5:16). Addressing the 
fictional “kings of the earth” (6:1) as “servants of His 
( = the Lord’s) Kingdom” who did not rule rightly (6:4), 
the sage shows that those monarchs who desire wisdom 
will receive it (6:9-11) and will participate in God’s King¬ 
dom after death: 

6:17) The beginning of wisdom is the most sincere 
desire for instruction 
and concern for instruction is love of her, 

18) and love of her is the keeping of her laws, 

and giving heed to her laws is assurance of 
immortality, 

19) and immortality brings one near to God; 

20) so the desire for wisdom leads to a kingdom 

(basileia). 

The advice follows: “honor wisdom that you may reign for 
ever” (Wis 6:21). 

In the “book of wisdom,” as the history of Israel’s saints 
and sinners shows, Jacob is praised by being shown “the 
Kingdom of God”: 

10:9) Wisdom rescued from troubles those who served 
her. 

10) When a righteous man fled from his brother’s 
wrath, 

she guided him on straight paths; 

she showed him the Kingdom of God (basileia tou 
theou) y 

and gave him knowledge of angels. . . . 

In short, the Wisdom of Solomon, while influenced by 
apocalyptic ideas reminiscent of Daniel, does not expect a 
Kingdom of God on earth; rather, the Kingdom of God 
tends to be identified with wisdom and righteousness, and 
thus with immortality granted to those who have virtue. 
The influence of Hellenistic popular philosophy is appar¬ 
ent. 

5. Philo of Alexandria. The Kingdom in writings of 
Philo of Alexandria, a contemporary of Jesus, also betrays 
the influence of Hellenistic popular philosophy. The term 
“kingdom” (basileia) can refer to the control exercised by 
the mind (nous) or wisdom (sophia) over the sage. This 
basileia is also equivalent to “wisdom” (sophia) or “virtue” 
(arete)\ a life lived in accord with it can be designated 
“kingdom of the sage” (basileia tou sophou), which is supe¬ 
rior to the basileia of empirical kings (TDNT 1; Mack; cf. 
Miqt Abr 197; Som 2.244). Thus, “God grants the kingdom 
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of the sage (basileia tou sophou), and the man of excellence 
receives it,’* and as a result, “he [the sage] brings no harm 
to anyone, but the acquisition and enjoyment of good 
things to all his subjects, to whom he is the herald of peace 
and order” ( Abr 261). 

Philo also mentions the “Kingdom of God.” Since the 
requirements of the Mosaic Torah are consistent with the 
patterns of the created order (physis), the wise king will 
“write” a copy of the Torah on his soul; in so doing, he 
takes on the image of the “archetype, the Kingdom of 
God” (Spec Leg 4.164; cf. MutNom 135; Som 285). 
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A. Gospel of Mark 

The Gospel of Mark contains 20 references to the word 
“kingdom,” 14 of which are to the “Kingdom of God” and 
6 to the word “king” (basileus) as ironic references to Jesus. 
Mark 1:14-15 states: “Now after John was arrested, Jesus 
came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of God, and say¬ 
ing, The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at 
hand (engiken); repent, and believe in the gospel.’ ” Loca¬ 
tion and technical vocabulary suggest that this saying is 
“Markan” and programmatic. The perfect tense in Greek 
(engiken) is past with present implications; yet, the future is 
implied insofar as the Kingdom is not yet present with full 
apocalyptic “power” (cf. 9:1; 14:25; 15:43). The temporal 
ambiguity may also suggest that the Kingdom has symbolic 
meaning, as does “Galilee” (Kelber). This tension about 


time also corresponds to the Kingdoms presence as mys¬ 
teriously hidden, incomprehensible to outsiders, such as 
religious authorities, but revealed to insiders (Mark 4:10- 
12 [Isa 6:9-10]; 4:26-29; 4:30-32; contrast Gos. Thom . 20; 
21). However, the boundaries about insiders/outsiders be¬ 
come uncertain (4:31—8:21) when Jesus encounters resis¬ 
tance from his family (6:l-6a; cf. 3:20-35) and misunder¬ 
standing from his disciples (6:52; 8:17, 21). 

The central section (8:22-10:56) contains a key apoca¬ 
lyptic saying, Mark 9:1: “Truly, 1 say to you, there are some 
standing here who will never taste death before they see 
the Kingdom of God come (elelythyian) in power.” This 
unusual “seeing” the Kingdom “come (perfect participle 
elelythyian) in power” was composed by Mark with the 
advent of the Son of Man (8:38; 13:20) and the Messianic 
Banquet (14:25) in mind (Perrin 1967). What has been “at 
hand” and mysteriously present but hidden will be seen in 
the future in its apocalyptic fullness. 

There are six other Kingdom sayings in this central 
section (9:47; 10:14, 15; 10:23, 24, 25). The apocalyptic 
goal of the “way” that goes through suffering service is the 
Kingdom (9:47; 10:15, 23, 24, 25). To “enter,” one must 
not be led into (individual?) temptation (9:47) and one 
must be childlike (Mark 10:14, 15). While one saying about 
“entering” is clearly future (10:15), baptismal symbolism 
(10:14: “hinder,” cf. Acts 8:36 and 10:47; 10:15: the simile 
“like a child”; “enter,” cf. John 3:3, 5; cf. also Matt 18:3; 
Gos. Thom. 22), the quality of “possessing” the Kingdom 
(Mark 10:14; cf. Matt 5:3), and the likelihood that the 
Markan author changed the language to “receiving the 
Kingdom” (10:15; cf. “receiving the child ” in Mark 9:37; 
Luke 18:17; Matt 18:5; cf. also 10:40) suggest the contin¬ 
uing present dimension. Within the same central section, 
Mark elaborates the story of the rich young man (Mark 
10:17-22) with two Kingdom sayings (10:23, 24b) about 
the difficulty of “entering” the kingdom on the part of 
those who have riches. He then adds the well-known aph¬ 
orism, “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of God” 
(Mark 10:25). In the final, Jerusalem section (11:1-16:8), 
the “good scribe” who is “not far” from the Kingdom by 
agreeing with Jesus’ summation of the Law as love of God 
and neighbor (Mark 12:34) seems to mark an added ethi¬ 
cal dimension to the Kingdom of God. In short, “entering” 
the Kingdom has present dimensions and requires an 
“ethic” which reverses accepted social norms: “But many 
that are first will be last, and the last first” (10:31). 

The last saying of Jesus is in the concluding frame of a 
discipleship section (Donahue 1973) of the Last Supper 
scene, Mark 14:25: “Truly I say to you, 1 shall not drink 
again of the fruit of the vine until that day when 1 drink it 
new in the Kingdom of God.” “That day” shows that Jesus’ 
final Passover anticipates another, future meal “in the 
Kingdom of God.” It is not clear whether the disciples will 
be present (contrast Matt 26:29). 

The final Kingdom saying says that Joseph of Arimathea 
was also “looking for the Kingdom of God” (15:42). This 
is apparently an apocalyptic reference. 

The most eschatological (9:1; 14:25), christological 
(1:15), and communal (4:11) Kingdom sayings have been 
composed by Mark himself. The coming of God’s mysteri¬ 
ous Kingdom is set within a larger apocalyptic drama 
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extending from the prophets to the End (Perrin and 
Duling; Mack). It will reach its fullest expression in the 
future. However, it is already mysteriously present in the 
work and words of Jesus Christ, God's suffering Son, an 
authoritative and powerful miracle worker, preacher, and 
teacher from Galilee. He overcomes demonic opposition 
but is temporarily defeated by a human political opposi¬ 
tion (Ambrozic; Kelber). This special quality of kingship is 
revered in the Greco-Roman world in general and Judaism 
in particular (Robbins). It is present to those who in con¬ 
trast to the outsiders understand and follow Jesus, that is, 
those who love the one God and the neighbor as oneself, 
who are childlike, and who resist temptation. Does Mark 
intend to include the disciples (Weeden and Kelber vs. Kee 
and Tannehill 1977)? Does mysterious presence of the 
Kingdom persist into the writer’s time, or is it past and 
future, and therefore absent for the period of the writer 
(Boring 1987)? 

B. Secret Gospel of Mark 

In a recently discovered letter of Clement of Alexandria, 
Clement describes a “more-spiritual gospel” of Mark writ¬ 
ten for the instruction of the initiated (M. Smith 1973a; 
1973b), the “Secret Gospel of Mark.” See MARK, SECRET 
GOSPEL OF. Some modern critics speculate that perhaps 
canonical Mark and Secret Mark came from a common 
tradition (M. Smith 1973a; 1973b), or that canonical Mark 
was a purged form of “Secret Mark” (M. Smith; Koester 
1983; Crossan 1985; contrast Brown 1974). If so, Secret 
Mark was earlier, not later, than canonical Mark. 

Clement quotes from a passage in Secret Mark not found 
in canonical Mark at 10:34; there is also reference back to 
this passage in his version of 10:46. The new passage is 
related to the Lazarus episode in John (John 11; cf. M. 
Smith 1973a; Brown 1974). It tells about the arrival of the 
Jesus group at Bethany, the request of a woman for Jesus’ 
help in relation to her young brother who had died (“Son 
of David, have mercy on me,” cf. Mark 10:47-48), the 
resuscitation of the youth who was rich and loved Jesus, 
Jesus’ command that “after six days” (cf. Mark 9:2) the 
youth came to Jesus at night “wearing a linen cloth over 
his naked body,” Jesus’ teaching “the mystery of the king¬ 
dom of God” (cf. Mark 4:10-12), and Jesus’ departure to 
the other side of the Jordan. 

Teaching the mystery of the Kingdom of God in this 
context seems to imply some connection with a nocturnal 
initiation rite of baptism, as well as what was believed to 
have been Jesus’ own baptismal practice (esp. the baptism 
sayings in Mark 10:38-39; cf. also the “young man” who 
fled from the garden naked, Mark 14:51-52; 1 Cor 2:7; 
Eph 1:9—13; 5:32; 6:19; Gos. Thom. 37, 62; Hipp. 7 rad. ap. 
21). It may therefore shed light on various baptismal 
practices related to the kingdom (M. Smith 1973a; 1973b; 
Koester 1983; Crossan 1985; J. Smith; see A, above; and 
below). 

C. Gospel of Matthew 

Statistically, a commanding 54 references to “kingdom” 
and 38 to “Kingdom of Heaven/God” or its equivalents are 
scattered throughout Matthew. The vast majority of these 
are to “Kingdom of Heaven” (32 references; 4 “Kingdom 
of God” references). All are spoken by, or related to, Jesus 
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but one (Matt 3:2: John the Baptist), and the majority are 
located in Matthew’s five great discourses (30 references). 
God is given the widespread oriental designation “Great 
King” only in Matt 5:35 (cf. 22:2, 7, 11, 13). The gospel 
affirms that Jesus is descended from David, addressed as 
“Son of David” usually in healing contexts (Duling 1978), 
and is mockingly called “King of the Jews/Israel” in the 
trial scene (chap. 27) and “the King” by Jerusalem crowds 
(21:5). The future, judging Son of Man, who is correlated 
with “the least of these,” is also called “the King” in his 
kingdom (25:34, 40). 

Matthew has a special emphasis on preaching “the gos¬ 
pel of the Kingdom.” Key summaries (4:23; 9:35; cf. 5—7; 
8-9) emphasize that Jesus was a Galilean wanderer who 
went about teaching in “their” synagogues, preaching “the 
gospel of the Kingdom,” and “healing every disease and 
infirmity among the people.” Jesus is preeminently 
preacher and teacher of “the gospel of the Kingdom” (cf. 
10:7; 28:20). However, when Matthew also says that this 
gospel “. . . will be preached throughout the whole world 
as a testimony to the nations” (24:14; cf. 26:13), the later 
gentile mission is in view. In such sayings, the Kingdom 
preaching of Jesus merges with the Kingdom preaching 
about Jesus himself. 

Jesus’ inaugural proclamation, “Repent, for the King¬ 
dom of Heaven is at hand (engiken)” (4:17; cf. Mark 1:15) 
and the Baptist’s anticipation of this proclamation (3:2; cf. 
Q) show that the future Kingdom is in somQ sense already 
present both spatially and temporally (Kingsbury), espe¬ 
cially with reference to the God who “draws near” in his 
Son who, in turn, is now known on earth (1:23; 18:20; 
28:20). There are a few other past/present sayings that 
imply christology. Matthew 11:12 states: “From the days of 
John the Baptist until now the Kingdom of Heaven has 
suffered violence (biazetai), and those of violence (biastai) 
snatch it away (harpazousin) .” Matthew reinterprets this Q 
saying ( = Luke 16:16) probably to refer to demonic forces 
and their human agents which “snatch away” (cf. 12:29 
harpasai and 13:19 harpazei) the Kingdom in the interim 
between John and Jesus. In another slightly modified say¬ 
ing from Q, Jesus defends himself against a “witchcraft” 
accusation (Neyrey): “But if it is by the Spirit of God that I 
cast out demons, then the Kingdom of God has come 
upon (ephthasen) you.” These sayings should be compared 
to those which stress the “present earthly” Son of Man 
(8:20; 9:6; 11:19; 12:8, 32; 13:37), the “suffering” Son of 
Man (17:22; 20:18-19; cf. 16:21), the risen “Lord” as 
object of worship (8:2, 6, 8, 25; 14:28, 30; 15:22; 17:15; 
20:30?, 31, 33), the ironic references to Jesus as earthly 
king (2:2; 27:11, 29, 37, 42), and the correlation of the 
King/Son of man with those who are unfortunate (25:34, 
40; cf. 5:3, 10). Certain parables also imply the growth of 
the Kingdom from small beginnings (e.g., 13:33, the 
leaven [Q]). Presumably Jesus and his teaching are also 
present to Matthew’s church (Kingsbury and Meier). This 
conclusion has been taken one step further by claiming 
that “the gospel of the Kingdom” also refers to Matthew’s 
literary document , a “capsule-summary” of his work (Kings¬ 
bury; Matt 13:19; cf. Mark 4:15). 

Most frequent and more dominating in Matthew are the 
eschatological sayings (5:19 [twice], 20; 6:10; 7:10, 21; 
8:11, 12; 13:38, 41, 43, 47; 16:28; 18:1, 3; 19:23, 24?; 
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21:31?; 23:13?; 25:1; 26:29). Jesus’ prayer, “Thy Kingdom 
come” from Q (Matt 6:10 = Luke 11:2), falls into this 
category. A number of sayings extend the Markan meta¬ 
phor of “entering” the Kingdom in the future (5:20; 7:21; 
18:3; 19:23, 24; 23:13; cf. 7:14; 18:8, 9 [“life”]; 25:21, 23 
[“the joy of your master”]; cf. also “shut” [23:13] and 
“narrow gate” [7:13]). Quite distinctive are those future 
sayings that refer to an alternative Kingdom, especially of 
the apocalyptic Son of Man (13:41; 16:28; cf. 20:21) who 
is the final judge. An example is, “The Son of man will 
send his angels, and they will gather out of his Kingdom all 
causes of sin and all evil-doers and throw them into the 
furnace of fire; there men will weep and gnash their teeth. 
Then the righteous will shine like the sun in the Kingdom 
of their Father ’ (13:41-43a). Here, the Kingdom of the Son 
of Man seems to be a provisional Kingdom which includes 
both righteous and unrighteous; it is presumably the Mat- 
thaean community. It is distinct from the Kingdom of the 
Father which will include only “the righteous.” This view 
is supported by the parable of the Last Judgment (25:31) 
where the Son of Man, who is “King” (25:34, 40), will 
separate the sheep from the goats. Only “the righteous” 
will inherit “the Kingdom prepared . . . from the founda¬ 
tion of the world” and that is because of their good works 
(25:34-46). Other parables of the Kingdom reinforce the 
distinction between insiders and outsiders at the eschato¬ 
logical judgment (e.g., the weeds, 13:24-30; the net, 
13:47-50; the ten maidens, 25:1-13). 

There are also Kingdom sayings with ethical and com¬ 
munal implications. The joy of finding and/or risking all 
can be found in the parables (13:44, 45). The works, or 
“fruits” (e.g., 7:16, 20) of “the righteous” who will ulti¬ 
mately be permitted to “enter” are measured by the stan¬ 
dard of “righteousness” typified by Jesus who fulfills all 
righteousness (3:15) or by John the Baptist who is believed 
by the tax collectors and harlots (21:31-32). The norm is 
the “higher righteousness” (5:17-20; 21:23, 32, 43). 
“Therefore I tell you, the Kingdom of God will be taken 
away from you and given to a nation producing the fruits 
of it” (21:43; 27:25). Those who are not worthy (22:1-14) 
or who cannot humble themselves like children (18:3-4) 
and, despite positive hints about the urban rich (esp. 5:3), 
“the rich” (19:23, 24) will have special difficulty entering 
the Kingdom. The Kingdom of God is also opposed by 
supernatural forces, namely, the Kingdom of Satan 
(12:26), the “Tempter” (4:3) or “Evil One” (6:13; 13:19). 
This opposition is highlighted by the continual battle be¬ 
tween Jesus and Satan (12:25-37). 

Despite the spurning of “offices” found in Judaism 
(23:8—12), the Kingdom sayings in Matthew can be related 
to an inevitable institutionalization in the Matthaean com¬ 
munity. For example, there are authoritative roles, func¬ 
tions, and corresponding social structures that include 
discipline (esp. 16:19; cf. 18:15-20; Duling 1987). 

In summary, the Kingdom of Heaven in Matthew is the 
message of Jesus (and John the Baptist), but also the 
message about Jesus. It is anticipated in the present which 
flows from the past, and it grows mysteriously; it is antici¬ 
pated in the Matthaean community, which shows some 
hints of emerging institutionalism, but the Church is not 
yet the Kingdom. It is therefore temporal and primarily 
eschatological and christological. However, it is also spatial. 


It draws near with Jesus; it is some place the righteous 
will “enter.” The prerequisites for “entering” are ethical: 
with Jesus (and John) as models, it is imperative to strive 
for the higher righteousness and “bear fruit,” which im¬ 
plies concern for those who have been dealt a bad hand 
(Matt 25:40). Those who are outsiders, primarily Pharisaic 
opponents, are dominated by the Kingdom of Satan. 

D. Luke-Acts 

The term “kingdom” occurs 46 times in the gospel and 
8 times in Acts. The most common expression is “the 
Kingdom of God” (Luke: 32 references; Acts: 6 refer¬ 
ences; 10 from Mark, 8 from Q, 17 with no parallels). In 
the gospel, all Kingdom sayings are spoken by Jesus except 
3 (Luke 1:33; 4:5; 19:11); in Acts the sayings are generally 
continuations of Jesus’ preaching by the apostles, especially 
Paul. “King” (basileus) occurs in the gospel 11 times, in Acts 
20 times. Most are references to earthly kings. Jesus him¬ 
self is called “king” only in (false) charges (Luke 23:2, 3; 
Acts 17:7), mocking contexts (Luke 23:37, 38), or the 
Jerusalem crowds’ acclamation (Luke 19:38). Yet, Luke- 
Acts claims that Jesus is descended from King David and, 
through the resurrection/exaltation, the recipient of the 
royal promises to David and his sons (Luke 1:32; 3:31; 
Acts 2:30; 13:22-23, 33-40). 

The first reference to the Kingdom in Luke-Acts is Luke 
4:43: “I must preach the good news of the Kingdom of 
God to the other cities also; for 1 was sent for this purpose” 
(4:43). Despite the reference to “other cities,” it is striking 
that earlier programmatic passages at Nazareth and Ca¬ 
pernaum (4:31-37) do not explicitly refer to the Kingdom 
(contrast Mark 1:15 and Matt 4:17). Moreover, the refer¬ 
ence is casual; it comes late in the narrative; and it lacks 
Mark’s and Matthew’s characteristic language (Kingdom 
“at hand,” engiken). This shift in perspective demands 
explanation. One approach has been to relate the Lukan 
Kingdom to the Lukan “history of salvation” (Conzelmann 
modified; cf. Perrin-Duling). A key Lukan reformulation 
of a Q saying (see F below) at Luke 16:16 reads: “The law 
and the prophets were until John; since then the good news 
of the Kingdom of God is preached, and every one enters 
it violently” (cf. Acts 10:37-38; 13:25). The “law and the 
prophets” mark out the old era of Israel; the Baptist marks 
a transition (Luke 1-2) to the new era of the Kingdom 
proclamation (“since then”); and the Ascension marks 
another transition to the era of the Church (Luke 24:51, 
P 75 ). Creation occurs at the very beginning (Acts 14, 17) 
and the Parousia and Judgment will be in the distant future 
(e.g., Acts 1:6-7; 10:42). See PAROUSIA. Correspond¬ 
ingly, the Kingdom is associated with the period of Jesus 
and the continuing proclamation of simply “the Kingdom” 
by the apostles in the Church (Luke 9:2; Q [?] 9:60; cf. 
Acts 8:12; 20:25; 28:23, 31). Other generalized sayings in 
which Jesus “proclaims,” “brings,” and/or “speaks about” 
the Kingdom confirm this perspective (Luke 8:1; 9:11; 
Acts 1:3), 

There are, to be sure, traditional sayings from the tra¬ 
dition that speak of, or imply, that the Kingdom of God is 
future (Luke 13:28-29 [Q]; 18:24-25 = Mark 10:23; cf. 
the future Kingdom of Jesus in Luke 22:29, 30; 23:42), 
and some speak of its “nearness.” However, the two tvpes 
are not usually correlated. For example, “The Kingdom of 
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God has come near (engiken) to you” (Luke 10:9) is what 
the disciples are supposed to say after they heal the sick 
(similarly, 10:11). An apparent exception to this tendency 
is the Son of Man’s coming in a cloud with power and great 
glory (Luke 21:27 = Mark 13:24) in connection with the 
Kingdom: “when you see these things taking place [the 
withered fig tree!, you know that the Kingdom of God is 
near (engus). Truly I say to you, this generation will not 
pass away till all has taken place” (Luke 21:31-33; cf. 
21:35). Nonetheless, the actual time of the “return” of the 
Son of Man is not quite clear (21:7-26, 32—33), especially 
if “this generation” refers to Luke’s generation. 

Observations about the “coming” of the Kingdom pro¬ 
duce a similar result. Two traditional sayings (11:2 [Q]: 
“Your Kingdom come”; 22:18 [Mark 14:25]: . . I shall 

not drink of the fruit of the vine until the Kingdom of 
God comes”) do not stress its nearness. While Luke main¬ 
tains a traditional apocalyptic Son of Man saying (9:26: 
“taste before death”; cf. Mark 8:38; Matt 16:27—28), he 
appears to avoid the apocalyptic Kingdom “come in power” 
(- Mark 9:1) and to add a “presenting” expression 
(9:23: taking up one’s cross daily; see however 21:27). Luke 
17:20-21, makes a similar point: “Being asked by the 
Pharisees when the Kingdom of God was coming, he 
answered them, “The Kingdom of God is not coming with 
signs to be observed; (21) nor will they say, To, here it is!’ 
or ‘There!’ for behold, the Kingdom of God is in the midst 
of you (entos hymon)." The context deals with the day(s) of 
the Son of Man (17:22-24), but some delay is expected 
(17:25) and the Kingdom saying rejects (merely prelimi¬ 
nary? [see H.3 below]) apocalyptic signs (the resurrection 
at Jerusalem? cf. 17:11; 19:11); the Kingdom is already 
present “among you.” Luke 19:11 may be related: “As they 
[the crowd, cf. 19:3] heard these things, he proceeded to 
tell a parable, because he was near to Jerusalem, and 
because they supposed that the kingdom of God was to 
appear (anaphaino) immediately.” The parable of the 
pounds that follows (19:11-27; cf. Matt 25:14-30) implies 
a delay of the Parousia: “Trade with these [pounds] until I 
come.” In addition, the Q saying in Luke 11:20, “But if it 
is by the finger of God that I cast out demons, then the 
Kingdom of God has come upon (ephthasen) you,” associ¬ 
ates the presence of the Kingdom with miracle working 
(cf. Luke 9:2; 9:11; 10:9). For Luke the Kingdom is not 
tied to the delayed Parousia; indeed, “seeing the King¬ 
dom” suggests some other perception—perhaps the Trans¬ 
figuration (9:26, 32), or the “power” of the Holy Spirit 
(Luke 4:16-30, the Spirit only on Jesus, cf. healing in 10:9 
and 11:20; Acts 1:8, the Spirit on the community). 

Luke also builds upon his sources to stress that the 
Kingdom has ethical implications. “Seeking” his Kingdom 
as a priority reduces anxiety for material things which 
nonetheless will accrue (12:31, from Q); the Father “gives” 
the Kingdom to the “little flock” that sells possessions, 
shows charity to the poor, and the like (12:32, expanded 
from a Q context); the Kingdom of God “belongs” to the 
little children (18:16; Mark 10:14); whoever does not “re¬ 
ceive the Kingdom of God like a child shall not “enter” it 
(18:24; Mark 10:15); it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to “enter” the 
Kingdom of God (18:25); finally, the wandering follower 
who leaves home and family “for the sake of the Kingdom 
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of God” (Mark 10:29: “for the sake of the gospel!”) has a 
reward that illustrates present-future tension in Luke-Acts, 
for he will . . receive manifold more in this time, and in 
the age to come eternal life” (18:29). 

Finally, Luke’s Kingdom of God points to a view of 
Jesus, a group, and ethics. The initial Kingdom saying in 
4:43 could subtly imply what has been said and done at 
Nazareth and Capernaum after all (see above), that is, the 
arrival of the Spirit-filled prophet-Messiah who preaches 
good news to the poor, release to the captives, recovering 
of sight to the blind, liberty of the oppressed, the accept¬ 
able year of the Lord, and healing for the gentiles (4:16— 
30, at Nazareth); and who works miracles (4:31-41, at 
Capernaum) (Volkel; Merk; Tannehill 1986). To be a wit¬ 
ness to Jesus means to continue this sort of “Kingdom” 
proclamation (Luke 9:60; 10:9; Acts 1:8; 8:12; 19:8; 
20:25; 28:23, 31); but it is also to bear witness to the 
Proclaimer who is the prophet-Messiah, the one who suf¬ 
fers, dies, rises, and ascends in fulfillment of the Scripture 
(Luke 24:26—27; Acts 17:3; 28:23, 31): the risen and 
exalted Lord Jesus Christ (Acts 8:12; 28:23, 31). At the 
same time, continuing the Kingdom proclamation and 
living it as Jesus lived it “daily”—one “enters” the Kingdom 
through tribulations (Acts 14:22)—brings with it a passion¬ 
ate concern for political, social, and economic realities of 
Christians of all walks of life, especially women, the poor, 
the sick, and imprisoned. Perhaps the Lukan author is a 
client who, of all the gospel writers, wishes to legitimate to 
his “most excellent” patron Theophilus (Luke 1:3; Acts 
1:1) an urban social group that is moving beyond its 
sectarian beginnings toward some “ecclesiastical” organi¬ 
zation in the mainstream of society (cf. Esler). 

E. Johannine Literature 

The explicit language of the Kingdom of God in the 
gospel of John is limited to two sayings (3:3, 5) and three 
virtually equivalent sayings about “my (= Jesus’) King¬ 
dom” in one verse (18:36). God is not called “King,” but 
there are 15 direct references and one indirect reference 
to Jesus as “King”; most of these have a questioning or 
mocking (ironic) sense. 

In John 3 Nicodemus claims that Jesus’ signs show that 
Jesus has been sent from God (3:1-8). Jesus responds: 
“Truly, truly, I say to you, unless one is born andthen 
(“again” or “from above”) he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God” (3:3). Nicodemus understands andthen in the sense 
of being born “again” literally from the womb (3:4). Jesus 
reinterprets: “Truly, truly, I say to you, unless one is born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the Kingdom of God” 
(3:5). Most interpreters agree that the evangelist had access 
to a Jesus tradition about “seeing”/“entering” the Kingdom 
of God (John 3:3; cf. Mark 9:1; 10:15; Matt 18:3; Luke 
18:17) and that he interpreted it in terms of his view of 
Jesus as the “Man from heaven” (Meeks 1972). Either the 
evangelist interpreted “born andthen ” as a nonliteral “born 
again” in the sense of “born of the Spirit” (3:5), which he 
then related to his belief about the descending-ascending 
Son of Man (3:10-21), and a later ecclesiastical redactor 
added “water and” to make the connection with baptism 
(Bultmann); or the tradition already included “water and” 
in relation to baptism (see A and B above, and also below) 
and he reinterpreted born andthen to mean either “born 
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from above” in the sense of begotten by a heavenly Father 
“from above,” just as Jesus/Son of Man (3:9-21, 31-36; 
Brown John 1-12 AB), or as an eschatological cleansing 
and heavenly instruction; that is, as the agency of the Law 
has now been replaced by the agency of Jesus (Lindars). 

Whether related to the tradition of baptism or not, the 
evangelist interprets “to see” or “to enter” the Kingdom of 
God as to be born andthen, for the Son is born andthen 
(3:31), as the Spirit is andthen (John 14-16). The meaning 
is present-spatial, not future-temporal (cf. Barrett). Thus, 
Jesus responds to Pilate’s political question about his status 
as “king”: “My kingdom is not of this world” (18:36), 
Similarly, while Jesus is confessed and hailed as “king of 
Israel” (1:49; 12:13), he is already “king of the Jews” in 
some ironic sense (18; 19). For the believer, to “see” or 
“enter” the Kingdom of God is to have “eternal life” (3:15, 
16)— already. This Johannine viewpoint may reflect a Jo- 
hannine “otherworldly” sect (Meeks 1972), though there 
have also been attempts to connect this group with other 
early Christian groups (Brown 1974). 

Why is the Kingdom teaching so sparse in the Fourth 
Gospel? The usual suggestion is that John has little or no 
futuristic eschatology. Another possibility is that the King¬ 
dom is sometimes being used negatively by competing 
gnostic groups within the Johannine circle (Hodgson). 

F. “Q” Source 

Scholars who accept the Two Source Theory reconstruct 
a source behind Matthew and Luke called “Q” and desig¬ 
nate chapter and verse in it with the Lukan chapter and 
verse. Apart from a general Kingdom reference (Q 4:5), 
Q contains 8 or 9 explicit references to the Kingdom of 
God, two variations (Q 12:31 P 45 ; 11:2), two sayings often 
defended as Q sayings (Luke 9:60; 9:62), and another 
saying which probably implies a reference to the Kingdom 
of God (Q 12:2). 

The first clear Kingdom of God reference is the beati¬ 
tude “blessed are you poor for yours is the Kingdom of 
God” (Q 6:20). Beatitudes are a form of wisdom instruc¬ 
tion, and wisdom instruction normally reinforces accepted 
social norms and values. This beatitude, however, is an 
“anti-beatitude” (Betz) that subverts values about poverty 
and riches; it supports a “radical wisdom of the Kingdom” 
(Kloppenborg). Some scholars are reminded of the Cynics’ 
countercultural idealization of poverty (Theissen; Mack; 
otherwise Horsley 1987; see H.6). The following three Q 
beatitudes (hunger, sorrow, and persecution) are also 
“anti-beatitudes.” All four point to a community that ex¬ 
periences itself as poor, hungry, sorrowful, and perse¬ 
cuted. 

The next Kingdom saying is Q 7:28, “I tell you, among 
those born of women none is greater than John; yet he 
who is least in the Kingdom of God (Matt 11:11b: King¬ 
dom of Heaven) is greater than he” (Q 7:28; cf. Gos. Thom. 
46b). The emphasis of the latter part of this saying is on 
the higher value of the one who is least in the Kingdom 
(probably not Jesus). The inclusion of John in the former 
part of the saying corresponds to the earlier form of Q 
16:16 in Matthew 11:12: “From the days of John the 
Baptist until now the Kingdom of Heaven has suffered 
violence (biazetai ), and men of violence (biastai) take it by 
force.” In this form, John, like Jesus/Son of Man, is a 
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Kingdom envoy against the violent opponents (see C), just 
as he joins Jesus against the outsiders (“this generation”) 
his preaching of repentance and judgment (Q 3:16- 

Luke 9:60, “Leave the dead to bury their own dead; but 
as for you, go and proclaim the Kingdom of God” (if it is 
in Q) is part of an instruction on discipleship and mission 
modeled on the homeless Son of Man (Q 9:58; cf. Q 9:57- 
62; 10:2—16, 21—24). This saying subverts the social norm 
to bury one's parents (m. her. 3:1). Similarly, Luke 9:62 
juxtaposed to Luke 9:61 (if they are in Q) states that the 
one who follows the homeless Jesus and who is fit for the 
Kingdom need not bid farewell to the family, as did Elisha 
(1 Kgs 19:19-21). Both sayings express the “radical wis¬ 
dom of the Kingdom.” 

The command to the disciples to heal and to say, “The 
Kingdom of God has come near to you” (Q 10:9) is similar 
in form and content to Q 11:20, “But if it is by the finger 
of God that I cast out demons, then the Kingdom of God 
has come upon you.” Here the Kingdom is manifest by 
Jesus’ exorcisms (cf. also Q 7:22; cf. 4:1-13; 7:7-8; 17:6). 
In the first saying, miracle working is associated with the 
homeless, provisionless, wandering missionary (Q 10:2— 
12); in the second, the opponents label Jesus’ exorcisms as 
the deeds of Beelzebul (Q 11:15-19). Jesus is defended by 
counter-labeling: “this generation” which rejects Jesus’ 
Kingdom preaching and miracle working activity is in 
league with Beelzebul and deserves judgment (Q 11:29- 
32). The opposition between God’s and Satan’s Kingdoms 
has apocalyptic overtones. 

“Your (sing.) Kingdom come” (Q 11:2) is an address to 
God as Father. It begins a section on prayer in which God 
as patron provides for the daily needs of community 
members, and its orientation is future (contrast Q 11:20; 
cf. 19:9). If it is correlated with “Give us each day our daily 
bread” (Q 11:3; cf. Q 12:22-31), it points to a way of life. 

Q 13:28 and 13:29 are better represented by the single, 
unified saying in Matthew 8:11-12: “I tell you, many will 
come from east and west and sit at table with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the Kingdom of Heaven, while the sons 
of the Kingdom will be thrown into the outer darkness; 
there men will weep and gnash their teeth.” This prophetic 
pronouncement states that the “sons of the Kingdom,” 
probably Israel, will be excluded from the Kingdom, but 
that the gentiles will be included; presumably the mission 
to the gentiles is in view (cf. Q 7:1-10; 10:13-15; 11:31- 
32). Preaching in the gentile mission (Q 12:2-7) stresses 
that which is hidden (Q 12:2), perhaps an implied refer¬ 
ence to the Kingdom; it would then be related to the 
Kingdom parables, the Mustard Seed (Q 13:18) and the 
Leaven (Q 13:20), which stress that what is small and 
hidden will grow to large proportions. 

It has been generally recognized that Q is dominated bv 
two types of material, wisdom sayings and prophetic/apoc¬ 
alyptic sayings; these are probably two literarv strata 
(Liihrmann; Jacobson; Kloppenborg). The conventional 
argument is that the prophetic/apocalyptic savings are 
earlier (e.g., Schultz), a view often correlated with the 
historical Jesus as an apocalyptic prophet (see H.3 and 
H.4). Recently, it has also been argued on the analogy ot 
the Gospel of Thomas (see G) that most of the eschatology 
and especially the apocalyptic Son of Man is a later accre- 
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tion to Q (Koester). Another analysis (Kloppenborg) says 
that six "wisdom speeches” portraying Jesus as a teacher 
(Ql) may have been later modified by apocalyptic words 
and prophetic announcements of judgment against “this 
generation” (attributed to the Baptist and Jesus/Son of 
Man), by openness to the gentiles, and by the Deutero- 
nomic perspective that God punishes an impenitent Israel 
(Q2). Wisdom teaching has been transformed by conflict 
with the synagogue into apocalyptic/prophetic polemic. 
The temptation story (Q 4:1-13) pushes the genre toward 
historical “biography” (Q3; contrast Gos. Thom.). There are 
ten Kingdom sayings in the earlier “wisdom speeches” 
stratum (Q 6:20; 9:60; 9:62; 10:9; 11:2; [12:2]; 13:18; 
13:20; 13:28; 13:29) and three in the “announcement of 
judgment” stratum (7:28; 11:20; 16:16). Other scholars, 
however, claim that some of the wisdom sayings were 
actually spoken by early Christian prophets (Boring 1982). 

In any case, the Kingdom is related to a radical, nonnor- 
mative ethic of a group that affirms the virtues of volun¬ 
tary poverty, nonviolence, love of enemies, and disciple- 
ship as a separation from family and home, ideas perhaps 
reminiscent of Cynic virtues. Other apocalyptic/prophetic 
sayings of Q appear to be correlated with the rejection of 
Jesus (and John) by “this generation” (= Israel), especially 
the rejection of Jesus’ preaching and miracle working as 
manifestations of that Kingdom. Implied is a rejection of 
God, wisdom, the prophets sent to Israel, and indeed the 
Q preachers/healers themselves, for whom Jesus as Son of 
Man is a role model. While the ostensible recipients of 
such sayings are outsiders (“this generation”), the actual 
recipients are undoubtedly insiders, the members of the 
“Q community,” which experiences itself as a totally com¬ 
mitted, elect group which is rejected, persecuted, and in 
protest against normative society (and other groups). 

G. Gospel of Thomas 

Of the 114 sayings attributed to Jesus in the Coptic 
Gospel of Thomas (1st century c.E. Syria or Egypt?) about 
20% (22 sayings) refer explicitly to the “Kingdom of 
Heaven/God.” The form of expression often varies from 
synoptic usage, often in the same saying, and the Gos . 
Thom, also has Kingdom references where the Synoptic 
Gospel sayings have none and vice versa. The most fre¬ 
quent expression is simply “the Kingdom” (12 references), 
then “the kingdom of the (my) Father” (7 references), 
while the more familiar “Kingdom of Heaven” occurs only 
3 times. 

It is striking that the Kingdom in Gos. Thom, is not 
apocalyptic. In Gos. Thom. 3a, the “Kingdom within you 
(pi.)” clearly refers to knowledge ivithin, or knowledge of 
the self (cf. Luke 17:21; Gos. Mary 8:14—21). However, in 
Gos. 7 horn. 3b the Kingdom is also “ outside of you (pi.).” Gos. 
Thom. 113, which explicitly denies apocalyptic eschatology, 
also claims that the Kingdom is without , that is “spread out 
upon the earth” where it awaits discovery. Non-apocalyp- 
tic, mysterious presence is also found in other sayings (Gas. 
Thom. 18; 51). Most scholars have concluded that such 
references imply the gnostic “knowledge” (gnosis). How¬ 
ever, wisdom alone is also possible (Davies), especially 
when Gos. 7 hom. 3b seems to know a wisdom midrash 
based on Deut 30:10-15 in which wisdom and light are 
both within the wise man and throughout all creation (cf. Job 
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28:12-15; Bar 3:29-4:1; Sir 1:1-10, 14; also Rom 10:5- 

10 ). 

The cluster of sayings around Gos. Thom. 3 (e.g., Gos. 
Thom. 2-6) shows that it is important to “seek and find” 
the mysteriously present Kingdom (cf. Gos. Thom. 27, 49, 
76) and this activity can also refer to seeking and finding 
Jesus, who is wisdom, light, and the “Living One” (Gos. 
Thom. 24, 38, 43, 52, 59, 77, 80, 91, 92, 94, 108). When 
one does find it (him), (s)he becomes childlike, has “Life,” 
and is faced with ethical demands (King). Gos. Thom. 49, 
unique to Gos. Thom., adds, “Jesus said, ‘Blessed are the 
solitary and the elect, for you will find the Kingdom. For 
you are from it and to it you will return’ ”; and Gos. Thom. 
82 states, “Jesus said, ‘He who is near me is near the fire, 
and he who is far from me is far from the Kingdom.’ ” 

“Entering the Kingdom” in reference to becoming like 
children in Gos. Thom. 22 (from “Thomas” himself, so 
King) probably symbolizes the initiation of the Thomas 
group by baptism. A primitive baptismal practice (cf. Jew¬ 
ish proselyte baptism and the Hellenistic Mysteries) also 
lies behind Gos. Thom. 37 and 21: the disciples undress, are 
naked and are unashamed, tread upon their garments, 
and become like little children, all of which symbolizes a 
return to the primal innocence and sinlessness of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden prior to the Fall (J. Smith; Meeks 
1982; cf. Gen 3:15; cf. 1 Cor 12:13; Gal 3:28; Col 3:11). 
Becoming a child in Gos. Thom. 22 is becoming a “single 
one” (cf. Gos. Thom. 4, 16, 23; probably redactional, so 
Davies), a status which denies the dualities of “the world,” 
especially male and female. Being “acquainted with the 
Kingdom” as a little child is also being superior to the 
Baptist (cf. esp. Luke 7:24-35 = Matt 11:7—19). 

In connection with “entering the Kingdom,” Gos. Thom. 
114 must be considered: “Simon Peter said to them, ‘Let 
Mary leave us, because women are not worthy of the Life.’ 
Jesus said, ‘Look, 1 shall guide her so that I will make her 
male, in order that she also may become a living spirit, 
being like you males. For every woman who makes herself 
male will enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” This saying has 
been interpreted as an original male androgyny, as a 
contrast between this world (“the female”) and the spirit 
(“the male”), and as a reference to celibacy (cf. King). It 
might imply that there were women in the Thomas group. 
Yet, it may be an addition since it does not accord with the 
denial of male (as well as female) sexuality in the androg¬ 
yny of Gos. Thom. 22 (Davies). 

Further impressions about the Kingdom and the 
Thomas group can be discovered by looking at four cases 
where Gos. Thom, adds Kingdom references to traditions 
paralleled in the synoptics (21, 99, 103, 107; Cameron; 
King). In the Lost Sheep (107; cf. Luke 15:3 = Matt 
18:12), “finding” the “largest sheep” is probably redac¬ 
tional (cf. 8:1: “large fish”; 20: “large branch”; 96: “large 
loaves”; Cameron). It has usually been interpreted as gnosis 
(Gartner), though again it may be wisdom (Davies). A 
group emphasis is to be found in Gos. Thom. 21:3 and the 
related beatitude in 103 (the Thief in the Night; cf. Matt 
24:42-44 = Luke 12:39-40; Mark 3:27; Matt 12:29) 
which are concerned with the identification of the King¬ 
dom with “house” that must be protected from outsiders 
(not apocalyptic “watching”). The last of the four sayings, 
Goj. Thom. 99, states that those who “enter the Kingdom” 
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are the true brothers and mother who do God’s will (cf. 
Mark 3:31-35 = Matt 12:46-50 = Luke 8:19-21). Other 
ethical emphases are the demand for strictness in fasting 
in order to “find” the Kingdom (Goj. Thom. 27 [= POxy 
1]) and “Thomas’ ” antibusiness theme tacked on to the 
parable of the Banquet: “Businessmen and merchants 
shall not enter the places of my Father” (Gos. Thom. 64:2; 
cf. 54; Luke 6:20; Matt 5:3). 

Of the fourteen Thomas parables, nine refer explicitly 
to the Kingdom and three of them are unique to Gos. 
Thom. (21:1; 97; 98). Gos. Thom. 21:1 (Children in the 
Field) is one of two key baptism passages (cf. Gos. Thom. 
37); it fits the childlike innocence of “entering” the King¬ 
dom group by baptism (J. Smith). The loss of meal from 
the broken-handled jar in Gos. Thom. 97 might refer to the 
wise person’s ability to see what is foolish (King). The 
parable of the Sword in Gos. Thom. 98 seems to refer to the 
wise person’s preparation for overcoming powerful ene¬ 
mies, that is, it reflects conflict with outsiders. 

Turning to Matthean parallels, the Weeds with its refer¬ 
ence to the future harvest in Gos. Thom. 57 (= Matt 13:24- 
30) lacks Matthew’s allegorical, apocalyptic associations 
(Matt 13:36—43); it probably refers simply to the wise 
person’s dealing craftily with enemies. The Pearl in Gos. 
Thom. 76:1 is given an ascetic conclusion that points to 
spiritual wealth (76:2: “the treasure which does not per¬ 
ish”; contrast Matt 13:45). The Treasure in Gay. Thom. 109 
is usually considered to be a gnostic interpretation of Matt 
13:44 (cf. also Midr. Cant. 4:12 and Aesop’s fables; Grant 
and Freedman) because the father and the son “did not 
know” about the treasure (see, however, Hedrick); if “lend¬ 
ing at interest” at the conclusion is taken literally, not 
“spiritually,” it sharply conflicts with Gos. Thom. 95 (cf. Gos . 
Thom. 64:2; 54). 

The two parables which parallel Q are the Leaven (Gos. 
Thom. 96:l;cf. Luke 13:20-21 = Matt 13:33) and the Lost 
Sheep (Gay. Thom. 107; cf. Luke 15:4-7 = Matt 18:12-13). 
The “large loaves” in the former and the “largest sheep” 
in the latter are redactional and refer (if not to gnosis then) 
to wisdom. The theme of “searching” for the largest sheep 
also recalls seeking and finding wisdom (cf. “finding” the 
“large fish”). 

Finally, the Mustard Seed in Gos. Thom. 20 (Mark 4:30- 
32 = Matt 13:31-32 = Luke 13:18-19), which takes the 
form of an “aphoristic dialogue” (Crossan 1983), does not 
have the OT allusions found in the synoptics (Dan 4:21; 
Ezek 17:23 or 31:6). This has been taken as “gnosticizing” 
(“plowed ground” = gnostic laboring; “large branch” = 
the “heavenly man”; tiny seed = gnosis ; cf. Montefiore and 
Turner). However, one could also interpret the tiny seed as 
wisdom (again, the “large branch,” cf. 8:1; 96:1; 107). This 
is the only Thomas parable which compares the Kingdom 
to an inanimate object (R. Cameron), reinforcing the pos¬ 
sibility that the Kingdom in Gos. Thom, implies “belonging 
to the group/community” (King). 

In summary, the Kingdom in Gos. Thorn., as in the gospel 
of John, is a present reality. It has usually been associated 
with gnostic “knowledge”; a current alternative is to see it 
as wisdom, especially since the Kingdom is not only within 
the self but outside the self. Many metaphors express this 
mysterious theme, for example, the notion of “largeness.” 
Group overtones and ethical norms abound. “Entering the 
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Kingdom” seems to be analogous to entering the Thomas 
group by means of baptism. The resulting new life is 
expressed as becoming a “single one,” a status equivalent 
to the innocent child who, like Adam and Eve in the 
Garden before the Fall, is not characterized by the dualities 
of “the world.” Presumably, the initiated insider has 
“found" the Kingdom that is within and without, and at 
the same time (s)he is mysteriously unified with Jesus. 
Finally, the purity of the group is defended against out¬ 
siders. 

H. The Historical Jesus and the Kingdom 

The attempt to interpret the Kingdom of God in the 
message and life of Jesus demands critical correlation of 
meanings of the Kingdom of God in Jesus’ environment, 
in the Christian Gospels and Acts, and in Jesus’ teaching 
critically reconstructed. There are many obstacles, notably 
the relative paucity of explicit “Kingdom of God” sayings 
in non-Christian texts and the centrality of the Kingdom 
in the Christian evangelists, who do not define it and 
indeed contribute to its form and content. The question 
of Jesus’ teaching concerning the Kingdom of God is 
therefore part of a larger “question of the historical Jesus.” 
See JESUS. 

1. The Political Kingdom. There have been two major 
approaches to the political view of Jesus’ Kingdom teach¬ 
ing: (1) setting Jesus within the political movements of 1st 
century Palestine and (2) comparing his teaching to analo¬ 
gous Kingdom sayings found in the Aramaic Targums 
politically interpreted. These approaches can overlap. 

The first approach attempts to trace the history of the 
revolutionary “Zealot” movement in Josephus; it then views 
Jesus in relation to that history (esp. Brandon; cf. Bammel 
and Moule). Accordingly, Christian evangelists in the late 
1st century c.e. transformed the revolutionist Jesus into a 
nonpolitical pacifist because they feared that Christianity 
would be confused with the Jews who had recently revolted 
against Rome (66-70 c.e.). Remnants of Jesus as revolu¬ 
tionist can nevertheless be found, for example, crucifixion 
between two “brigands” for sedition, the titulus “King of 
the Jews,” and a disciple named Simon the “Zealot” (Luke 
6:15; Acts 1:13). It is inferred that Jesus’ Kingdom was of 
necessity political. 

A second, more moderate, approach stresses the Tar- 
gum Jonathan to Isaiah (Koch; cf. already Reimarus; also 
Buchanon). The two Kingdoms in the Targum—the es¬ 
chatological “self-revelation” of the Kingdom of God in 
the present and the future eschatological Kingdom that 
“comes to” the Messiah related to the dominion of Jerusa¬ 
lem over the nations—is a reflective separation (cf. also 
Matthew and Paul) of what Jesus had blended together 
when he spoke of the eschatological presence, yet “com¬ 
ing,” of the Kingdom of God (Koch, based esp. on Tg. Mir. 
4:7). 

Both approaches have been combined in an even more 
extreme position: the Kingdom of Heaven was a code word 
for God’s political restoration of the Davidic kingdom with 
Jesus as king and his followers as his chief counselors 
(Buchanon). 

The political-historical approach boldly accepts political 
realism and faces the apolitical redactional tendencies in 
the Gospels. Its weaknesses are: (1) it neglects the teaching 
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of Jesus (e.g., Matt 5:44, “Love your enemies . . .”; the 
parables); (2) Josephus does not refer to “the Kingdom of 
God”; (3) there may have been no ongoing, unified Zealot 
movement in Palestine (M. Smith 1971; Horsley and Han¬ 
son); and (4) the traditional characterization of Galilee as 
revolutionary may be inaccurate (cf. e.g., Freyne; Mack). 
The use of the Targums has the advantage that they 
contain ten Jewish references to “the Kingdom of God” 
(Koch; Chilton) which may have political overtones (Koch). 
The difficulties are: (1) dating the references (esp. Tg. Mic. 
4:7) and (2) the extent of the political nuances (cf. Chil¬ 
ton). Radical political reconstructions (Buchanon) face the 
same difficulties. A more subtle approach relates God's 
ultimate overthrow of repressive political forces to Jesus’ 
nonviolent social-economic-religiaus revolution (e.g., Horsley; 
Sanders’ “restoration theology”; cf. Borg; see H.3). 

2. The Kingdom and Present Ethical Action. The pres¬ 
ent ethical approach has drawn on the rabbinic literature 
and the present-oriented sayings of Jesus (Dalman; Dodd; 
Vermes; Flusser). If freedom from the yoke of Rome (Tg. 
Zech. 14:9) had not yet happened because Israel had failed 
to keep “the yoke of the Torah” (Tg. Ezek. 2:10; Sipre Deut. 
32:29), the Kingdom of Heaven among the rabbis was 
nonapocalyptic and anti-Zealot (Flusser; cf. Abot de Rabbi 
Nathan; Mekilta of Rabbi Nathan on Exod 15:18; /. Sota 14:4 
[ 1 st century c.E.j; Ketub . 66b). Yet, individuals who take the 
yoke of the Torah upon themselves may be members of 
the Kingdom already in the present (Pirqe Abot 3:6; see 
Flusser). 

The best-known approach to the Jesus-related and pres¬ 
ent Kingdom is called “realized eschatology” (Dodd; cf. 
Flusser). This position claims that Jesus’ present sayings 
(e.g., ephthasen, “has come,” Luke 11:20) are determinative 
for his future sayings (e.g., engiken, “at hand,” Mark 1:15). 
For example, “repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand” (Mark 1:15) means that human beings should work 
for the Kingdom; or the future messianic banquet (Matt 
8:11 = Luke 13:28; Mark 14:25) means “the transcenden¬ 
tal order beyond time and space” (Dodd). The parables of 
the Kingdom demonstrate its presence; ethics provide a 
“moral ideal” for those who have already accepted it. Thus, 
the emphasis lies on the Kingdom “in the midst of you” 
(Luke 17:21) or that “has come upon you” (Luke 11:20); it 
has suffered violence since the days of John the Baptist 
(Matt 11:12). Related approaches have gone in two direc¬ 
tions: either an individual submission to God (Vermes) or 
a social message for the poor, the hungry, the meek, the 
mourners, and the persecuted (Matt 5:3-6, 10 = Luke 
6:20-22; Flusser). 

This position rightly stresses the present ethical impli¬ 
cations of the Kingdom. However, the “transcendental 
order beyond time and space” sounds too Platonic (see, 
however, T. Mos. 10). There are other questions. The 
present ethical emphasis may not be timeless and does not 
easily fit apocalyptic eschatology; there is considerable 
caution about using mostly later rabbinic texts about the 
Law for interpreting Jesus; and some suspect that modern, 
democratic ethical ideals about individual equality and 
social welfare may have influenced these interpretations. 

3. The Future Apocalyptic Kingdom. The dominant 
alternative of the last century has been to stress the context 
of Jewish apocalyptic eschatology for the Kingdom: God , 


not revolutionary human beings, will act to redeem his 
people in the future by judging worldly kingdoms, destroy¬ 
ing his people’s Satanic enemies, and reversing the present 
order of the world. Either Jesus’ apocalyptic sayings (esp. 
Weiss; in part, Hiers; see H.4) or his apocalyptic life 
(Schweitzer; Sanders; in part, Hiers) is emphasized. 

The key sayings speak of the Kingdom “at hand” inter¬ 
preted apocalyptically (engiken in Mark 1:15; Matt 4:17; 
10:7; Luke 10:9; 10:11; and engus estin in Luke 21:31): the 
Kingdom coming “in power” (Mark 9:1); drinking wine 
new in the Kingdom of God (Mark 14:25 = Matt 26:29; 
cf. Luke 22:18); and for some, related passages about the 
apocalyptic Son of Man, the defeat of Satan in exorcisms, 
the signs of the End, and final judgment. The “present” 
sayings cause more difficulty. The Kingdom “has come” 
(ephthasen) is interpreted in a future sense (Aramaic meta?\ 
so Weiss; cf. Luke 10:9) and “has come [ephthasen] upon 
you” by exorcisms (Luke 11:20 = Matt 12:28) is said to 
mean preparation for the nearness of the Kingdom, not 
presence. The Kingdom . . not coming with signs to be 
observed . . .” (Luke 17:20—21a) denies only accompanying 
signs; and the Kingdom “in the midst of you” (17:21b) can 
refer to the future in Aramaic. Finally, the difficult saying 
about the Kingdom’s suffering violence since John (Matt 
11:12 = Luke 16:16) can mean that between John and 
Jesus there was a period of tribulation followed by the final 
victory of God’s Kingdom on earth (Hiers). The parables 
make a contrast between present and near future. 

In the classic approach called “thoroughgoing escha¬ 
tology” (Schweitzer), Jesus’ whole life was so absorbed by 
his expectation of the coming Kingdom that he sought to 
bring it about by taking the preliminary “messianic woes” 
upon himself in his suffering passion. Jesus’ ethics meant 
repentance before the End, or “interim ethics.” 

A recent apocalyptic approach to Jesus’ life stresses that 
the dominant scholarly focus on unique sayings predis¬ 
poses the interpreter to see Jesus as a teacher isolated from 
Judaism; also, it does not explain why he was executed as 
an insurrectionist (Sanders). The key event in Jesus’ life 
was his overturning the tables in the Jerusalem temple 
(Mark 11:15-19 = Matt 21:12-13 = Luke 19:45-48) 
interpreted as a prophetic, symbolic act about temple 
destruction (cf. Mark 13:1-2 = Matt 24:1-3 = Luke 21:5- 
7; 14:57—58 = Malt 26:60b—61). This event was consistent 
with “Jewish restoration theology.” While sayings in gen¬ 
eral are less important, the significant ones deal with the 
usual apocalyptic themes. Related Kingdom sayings are 
“entering” the Kingdom (Matt 7:21; Mark 10:15 = Matt 
18:3 = Luke 18:17; Mark 10:23 = Matt 19:23 = Luke 
18:24); “Thy Kingdom come” (Matt 6:10 = Luke 11:2); 
sitting at Jesus’ right hand in the Kingdom (Matt 20:21; cf. 
Mark 10:37 [“glory”]); drinking new wine in the Kingdom 
(Mark 14:25 = Matt 26:29 = Luke 22:18); and a parable 
(Matt 20:1-16). “Present” Kingdom sayings (Luke 11:20 
= Matt 12:28; Luke 17:21) are either less important or 
interpreted as future (Matt 11:11-12 = Luke 7:28). 

Decisive for this view are the “almost indisputable” facts 
of eschatological setting for John, Jesus, and the early 
apostles. Jesus was a “restoration prophet,” or an “escha¬ 
tological charismatic” who held a version of “Jewish resto¬ 
ration theology” (cf. Theudas and “the Egyptian,” Ant 
20.97, 169—70). However, the Kingdom was not conceived 
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in military/political terms (cf. e.g., Horsley; contrast Bu- 
chanon). 

Two general questions about the apocalyptic approach 
constantly arise: (1) Was the apocalyptic ethos in 1st cen¬ 
tury Palestinian Judaism as widespread and dominant? 
(2) If it was, did Jesus’ teaching and life conform to it, or 
were he and/or his teaching distinctive (the form critical 
“criterion of dissimilarity”)? Specifically, how determina¬ 
tive should the temple “cleansing” story be for the mean¬ 
ing of the Kingdom (Evans)? 

4. The Modified Apocalyptic Kingdom. Many 20th 
century critics have accepted a modified “reduced apoca¬ 
lyptic” position (Bultmann 1958). Correspondingly, Jesus 
rejected the usual cosmic signs by stressing the imminence 
of the Kingdom, and by seeing his own prophetic, but 
non-Messianic, activity as the sign of its dawning, though 
not yet present, character—an “already, not yet” emphasis. 
Thus, Jesus summoned hearers to repent, warned them of 
impending disaster, proclaimed deliverance to those who 
heeded the message, anticipated the Kingdom in his meals 
(Luke 22:15-18); while the Kingdom was wholly future, 
he affirmed that it was already dawning in his exorcisms 
(Luke 11:20: “has come”), was “in the midst of” the people 
(Luke 17:21), and offered hope to the poor, hungry, and 
weeping (Luke 6:20-21). There is a dialectic between 
present and future; one is in the crisis of decision in such 
a way that chronological time is collapsed into each new 
existential moment of decision (the “NOW”). 

A modification of this position (Perrin 1963) concludes 
that of both Judaism and the teaching of Jesus the follow¬ 
ing can be stated: (1) malkut(a) referred to the “kingly rule” 
of God (Dalman); (2) the Kingdom was an apocalyptic 
“concept” (Weiss) centered on two central themes: 
(a) God’s final and decisive intervention in human history 
and human experience and (b) the resulting final state of 
the redeemed. The major difference between Judaism and 
Jesus is that Jesus used the Kingdom of God expression 
and returned to the prophetic understanding which avoided 
linear, apocalyptic time schemes. Again, a tension between 
present and future exists; it is part of the existential 
experience of the individual hearer. The ethics of the 
Kingdom is a response to the experience of this tension. 

Some judge that these views destroy the futurity of the 
apocalyptic Kingdom and that they are too existentialistic 
and individualistic; others note that the focus on distinctive 
sayings isolates Jesus from Judaism (esp. Sanders). None¬ 
theless, many modifications and variations of this view 
exist. A somewhat related view has arisen in more recent 
literary and Targumic interpretations. 

5. The Atemporal Kingdom. There is a distinction be¬ 
tween literal language with one-to-one meanings and 
open-ended language with a variety of possible meanings, 
that is, between “sign” and “symbol” (Ricoeur) or “steno 
symbol” and “tensive symbol” (Wheelwright). It is possible 
similarly to distinguish between apocalyptic “sign” (Jewish 
and early Christian texts) and the Kingdom “symbol” 
(Jesus) limited only by the constraints of Israel’s cultural 
myth (see Perrin 1976). This “literary turn” has been 
paralleled by renewed doubt about the extent of apocalyp¬ 
tic eschatology on Jesus (see above and H.6). The most 
important sayings are the traditionally “present” ones (e.g., 
Luke 11:20; 17:20-21; Matt 11:12). This perspective is 
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also related to other literary discussions in NT study such 
as symbol and myth (Wilder), parable as metaphor (Funk) 
or aesthetic object (Via), and the language of “reversal” 
which shatters the world of accepted values (Crossan 
1973). Correspondingly, the Kingdom of God symbol 
challenged Jesus’ hearers to take the myth of God’s activity 
on behalf of his people with renewed seriousness (Perrin 
1976). 

While the contrast between Jewish/early Christian apoc¬ 
alyptic “sign” and Jesus’ Kingdom “symbol” has been too 
sharply drawn (Perrin 1976 admitted that the Kingdom in 
the Kaddish prayer is a symbol), and there is disagreement 
about whether the whole phrase “Kingdom of God” is a 
symbol, this interpretation of the Kingdom has produced 
a number of responses (cf. Duling 1984). One view at¬ 
tempts to correlate atemporal “structuralist” readings of 
certain parables with “present” Kingdom sayings to arrive 
at a preconceptual, intuitive insight into the Kingdom 
symbol as that which shatters one’s familiar world and 
creates a new world; this, it is said, was Jesus’ experience 
of God (Scott; cf. Crossan 1973). Another possibility 
(Breech) draws on the three most important “present” 
sayings (Luke 11:20; 17:20-21; Matt 11:12) and recatego¬ 
rizes other sayings (Luke 9:62; Mark 10:15, 23b, 25) to 
demonstrate that Jesus did not “shatter the world” but was 
a poet who taught about Palestinian peasant life with 
gentle humor (cf. Wilder), “demythologized” the Kingdom 
(cf. Perrin 1963), and shattered religious expectation. These 
atemporal, literary orientations to Jesus’ Kingdom teach¬ 
ing are important for bringing out the richness of Jesus' 
Kingdom language. The problem some scholars see is that 
they, like existentialist interpretations before them, do not 
always take seriously enough the ancient, concrete, socio- 
historical context. 

Finally, the distinctive Targumic Kingdom passages have 
also been interpreted in an atemporal manner (Chilton 
1978, 1979). Accordingly, the Targum’s most nationalistic- 
political interpretation (Tg. Mic. 4:7-8) is a late 4th-cen- 
tury c.E. narrowing of the earlier Targumic interpreta¬ 
tions. These stress that the Kingdom points to a revelation 
of a dynamic, powerful, personal God who was and is and 
is to come (cf. Isa 41:4) and who acts on behalf of his 
people. As such, they can be seen to cohere with Jesus’ 
atemporal, nonpolitical Kingdom teaching. However, oth¬ 
ers have taken the Kingdom sayings in the Targums in a 
more political sense (Koch; Buchanon). 

6. The Kingdom, Wisdom, and Gnosticism. Curiously, 
the modern literary atemporal approach to the kingdom 
has a distant analogy in the internalized Kingdom of the 
Gospel of Thomas, which contains no apocalyptic Son of Man 
expectation or apocalyptic kingdom sayings (see G above). 
The question is whether Gos. Thom, is a “gnosticizing” 
interpretation and elaboration of Jesus’ most original say¬ 
ings (Koester) or a wisdom interpretation (Davies), 

A somewhat different wisdom orientation to the King¬ 
dom built on popular (esp. Cynic) philosophy has emerged 
(Mack 1988). It draws on recent archaeology (Meyers and 
Strange) and the study of pre-70 c.E. Judaism (Smith 1978; 
Neusner) to establish that Galilee was not dominated by the 
three factors usually said to influence Jesus’ view of the 
Kingdom: politically revolutionary Zealots, Pharisaic/rab- 
binic legal-ethical teaching, and apocalyptic fervor. 
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Rather, Galilee had become “an epitome of Hellenistic 
culture” (Mack 1988). If the earliest literary stratum of Q 
was wisdom (Kloppenborg); if certain of Jesus’ proverbs 
were “countercultural”; if Jesus’ pronouncements were 
Greek chreiai, that is, clever wisdom sayings which chal¬ 
lenge accepted norms and values; and if Jesus’ wisdom can 
be described as “aphoristic,” that is, short sayings that were 
formally like proverbs, but unlike proverbs in challenging 
ancestral authority and conventional wisdom with individ¬ 
ual authority and personal insight (Crossan 1983)—then 
perhaps Jesus might be seen in relation to a popularized 
combination of Cynic “metic” wisdom and Hebrew wis¬ 
dom. Among the Cynics the sage is “King,” and the sage’s 
countercultural wisdom and itinerant vocation become a 
special sort of “Kingdom.” If correct, the conventional 
view of Jesus as the prophet of the apocalyptic Kingdom 
was a later, imaginative creation of early Christian com¬ 
munities whose group formation involved opposition from 
and toward outsiders, that is, the synagogue (esp. the 
gospel of Mark). This perspective about Jesus is said to 
cohere with his three major “present” Kingdom sayings 
(Luke 11:20; 17:20-21; Matt 11:12). 

Debate about this recent interpretation should continue 
in the following areas: Will the non-apocalyptic Gos. Thom. 
bear the weight some give it? What is the relative impor¬ 
tance of Q and/or its wisdom stratum for Jesus’ Kingdom 
teaching? Can one reduce the influence of the Pharisaic 
Jews in the Galilee of Jesus’ day (see Saldarini)? Will ar¬ 
chaeology so revolutionize discussions of S Galilee that one 
can really see it as an “epitome of Hellenistic culture” (see 
Freyne)? Will the dominating apocalyptic/prophetic per¬ 
spective be so easily removed from discussions of the 
Kingdom (see Boring)? To what extent are countercultural 
wisdom and countercultural prophecy cut from the same 
or similar cloth? 

7. Summary. The discussion of the Kingdom of God in 
the life and teaching of Jesus has been dominated in 
modern times by the extent to which its meaning has been 
determined by Jewish apocalyptic eschatology. The both/ 
and, present/future “reduced apocalyptic” view of Jesus’ 
Kingdom sayings that emerged as a consensus in a previ¬ 
ous generation can still be found, but the contours of 
alternative positions have also surfaced. The radical politi¬ 
cal perspective on Jesus’ Kingdom teaching is still current, 
but it remains a minority position; if a more modest 
version related to social, economic, and religious factors 
continues to be developed, it will not have the advantage 
of parallel Kingdom references in Josephus; Kingdom 
ideas in the apocryphal and pseudepigraphical literature 
and/or eschatological Kingdom sayings in the Targums will 
have to fill in the gap, but they must contend with dating 
issues, especially in the case of Tg. Mic. 4:7-8. 

The more extreme apocalyptic position on Jesus’ life as 
a basis for his Kingdom teaching has persisted as a minority 
position. A modified alternative to this perspective has 
been developed in relation to “Jewish restoration theol¬ 
ogy.” Its advantage is the general apocalyptic context of 
much of early Judaism and early Christianity; its major 
difficulty is sustaining a perspective on Jesus’ life in the 
face of critical methods that argue that the apocalyptic 
flavor of the Synoptic Gospels derives from early Christi¬ 
anity. 
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The “ethical” interpretations of the Kingdom still per¬ 
sist, and there is every indication that they will be devel¬ 
oped further by those interested in the social dimensions 
of the Jesus group/movement and various early Christian 
groups/movements. It is interesting to note that the pres¬ 
ent sayings on which the ethical approaches have been 
based have also been correlated with “countercultural” 
wisdom in relation to the early strata of Q and in some 
cases the gnostic trajectory). All countercultural challenges 
to normative values have ethical implications, as the tradi¬ 
tional prophetic interpretations have indicated. 

Finally, the atemporal literary approaches now abound, 
especially in North America. While the sociohistorical di¬ 
mension in these perspectives has been somewhat muted, 
in part they have emerged as a warning that all interpre¬ 
tations, from the evangelists to the present, will never 
totally contain the full import of Jesus’ message about the 
Kingdom of God. 

I. The Writings of Paul 

Three of Paul’s seven undisputed letters contain six 
explicit references to “Kingdom of God,” and two other 
references to the Kingdom in relation to God. Four of the 
six references refer to “inheriting the Kingdom” (1 Cor 
6:9, 10; 15:50; Gal 5:21). Distinctive form (the definite 
article “the” (he) is missing and the use of “inherit” in Gal 
5:21 is unique to Galatians; cf. Matt 25:34; cf. 19:29; Mark 
10:17 = Luke 10:25; Luke 18:18) and common content 
(all four sayings are apocalyptic) point to a stereotyped 
pre-Pauline tradition. In 1 Cor 15:50, “flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the Kingdom of God” refers to the future 
resurrection of the transformed, spiritual body. The two 
references in 1 Cor 6:9-10 and one in Galatians 5:21 point 
to the future apocalyptic judgment in the form of a 
“threat” saying: “the unrighteous,” characterized by vices, 
“will not inherit” the Kingdom of God (unless they have 
been “washed,” 1 Cor 6:11); implied is that those charac¬ 
terized by virtues will inherit the Kingdom (Gal 5:22—23). 
This moral division implies group boundaries marked by 
rites of entry, that is, baptism (cf. Rom 6:1-6; Gal 3:28; 
1 Cor 5:9-13; Meeks 1982). 

1 Cor 15:24 is also apocalyptic and implies an anticipa¬ 
tory Kingdom, that is, the reign of Christ; “Then comes 
the end when he delivers the Kingdom to God the Father 
after destroying every rule and every authority and 
power.” The anticipatory Kingdom may also be implied in 

1 Thess 2:12 in a possible baptism context ( axios ; cf. Phil 
1:27): “We exhorted each one of you and encouraged you 
and charged you to lead a life worthy of God, who calls 
you into his own Kingdom and glory.” The anticipatory 
presence of the Kingdom is implied again in Paul’s attempt 
to steer the middle course between the extremes of asceti¬ 
cism and libertinism in food practices (cf. Theissen 1982); 
the “antithetical definition formula” (Haufe) says: “For the 
Kingdom of God is not food and drink but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit” (Rom 14:17). In a 
similar formula, 1 Cor 4:20 states: “For the Kingdom of 
God does not consist in talk but in power.” Here the 
positive reference is apparently to miracle working (esp. 

2 Cor 12:12; cf. Mark 9:1; Luke 11:20 = Matt 12:28). 

In short, the undisputed writings of Paul point to a 
tension between the present, anticipatory “Kingdom of 
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Christ,” which in some passages seems to imply an antici¬ 
patory “Kingdom of God,” and the future apocalyptic 
consummation of the Kingdom of God at the End. Be¬ 
cause the contexts often imply baptism, Paul has probably 
remolded baptismal traditions about the Kingdom for 
proclamations and exhortations related to group bounda¬ 
ries (Donfried; Meeks 1982). 

J. The Pauline School 

1. 2 Thessalonians. In a highly apocalyptic context 
about judgment “in that day” (2 Thess 1:10), the Paulinist 
hopes that the recipients of the letter may be made “wor¬ 
thy” (axios) of the Kingdom of God for which they are 
suffering (1:5). Here, the future Kingdom dominates, but 
is correlated with present suffering in the group. 

2. Colossians. In contrast, Colossians 1:13-14 intro¬ 
duces the Colossians hymn about the present reign of the 
cosmic Christ (Col 1:15-20): “he has delivered us from the 
dominion of darkness and transferred us to the Kingdom 
of his beloved Son, in whom we have redemption, the 
forgiveness of sins” (Col 1:13—14). Here, the Christians 
already possess citizenship in “the Kingdom of the beloved 
Son” in so far as they are “saints of light” who are victori¬ 
ous over darkness; perhaps the terms “part” (ten menda), 
“lot” (ton klerou), and “saints of light” in the previous verse 
(Col 1:12) imply heavenly communion with angelic beings 
(cf. Heb goral, “lot” in QL). In any case, purity and group 
boundaries are present, although “the kingdom of the 
beloved Son” is more comprehensive than the church. The 
same meaning seems to be present in the expression 
“fellow workers for the Kingdom of God” (Col 4:11). 

3. Ephesians. The christology of Christ’s present, cos¬ 
mic reign and its implications for the growing institution 
have also influenced Eph 5:5: “Be sure of this, that no 
fornicator or impure man, or one who is covetous (that is, 
an idolator), has any inheritance in the Kingdom of Christ 
and of God.” The Kingdom of Christ and the Kingdom of 
God again overlap and are already present, albeit in hid¬ 
den form; group purity is in view (on “inheriting” the 
Kingdom in Paul, see I above). 

4. 2 Timothy. Finally, in 2 Tim 4:1 Christ’s function as 
final judge does not clearly distinguish the eschatological 
Kingdom of Christ from the eschatological Kingdom of 
God: “I charge you in the presence of God and of Christ 
Jesus who is to judge the living and the dead, and by his 
appearing and his kingdom.” In 2 Tim 4:18 the author 
says, “The Lord will rescue me from every evil and save 
me for his heavenly kingdom. To him be the glory for ever 
and ever. Amen.” Here the author contrasts his present 
perilous existence on earth with hope for the future after 
death. 

The writings of the Pauline School show that tension 
between the Kingdom of Christ and the Kingdom of God 
has often become somewhat muted. In 2 Thessalonians 
the focus seems to be totally future; this view resurfaces in 
2 Timothy. In Colossians and Ephesians, however, the 
focus is present, and that is consistent with the cosmic 
Christ and the developing institution of the church. Fi¬ 
nally, in Colossians, Ephesians, and 2 Timothy the two 
Kingdoms seem to merge, although not completely. 


K. Other Canonical Christian Literature 

1. James. In the form of a rhetorical question (Jas 2:5), 
the literal poor “before the world” are “rich” with respect 
to faith and * heirs of the kingdom which he has promised 
to those who love him” (cf. 1:9-11 [Isa 40:6; Jer 9:23-24]; 
2:5-12; 5:1-6). They are also models of the pious who 
endure under trial (1:12; texts in Dibelius-Greeven). The 
theme has strong roots in the Jewish Scriptures and writ¬ 
ings, as well as in the Lukan form of the teaching of Jesus 
(Luke 6:20). The Kingdom saying has apocalyptic over¬ 
tones (“heirs”; “promised”) and social implications (rich 
and poor). 

2. Hebrews. In Heb 12:28, the pilgrim people are being 
warned to be grateful for receiving “a kingdom that cannot 
be shaken.” As the context makes clear (cf. Heb 12:26-27, 
[Hag 2:6]), “what has been shaken” refers to transitory 
earthly copies or shadows of the true, eternal heavenly 
realities that are already provisionally present for Chris¬ 
tians, to be consummated only in the future (11:27; cf. 
2:5; 6:5; 9:11; 10:1; 13:14). The response should be 
“acceptable worship, with reverence and awe; for our God 
is a consuming fire.” Otherwise, Scriptural language about 
“thy (= God’s) Kingdom” which is “forever” (Ps. 45:6) is 
used in relation to the Son (Heb 1:8; cf. manuscript 
variations) who is a priest according to the order of Mel- 
chizedek, the “king of Salem, priest of the Most High God,” 
the “king of righteousness,” “the king of peace” (Heb 7:1- 
2). Finally, some heroes of faith are described as those who 
have conquered (earthly) kingdoms and enforced justice 
(11:33). 

3. Revelation. Only two of the nine explicit references 
to the term “kingdom” in the book of Revelation refer to 
God (11:15; 12:10). Nonetheless, royal symbolism per¬ 
vades the book and the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev 21:1 — 
22:5) has been equated with the cosmic Kingdom of God 
(Schnackenburg). 

God, Christ, the witnesses/martyrs, and earthly rulers 
are portrayed in royal terms. God is a great king sitting on 
his throne in the heavenly courtroom (Revelation 4). He is 
praised by the persecuted martyrs in heaven as the “King 
of the nations (ages?),” an apparent reference to the pil¬ 
grimage of the nations to Mount Zion (15:3-4 [Jer 10:7; 
Ps 86:9; Isa 2:1-2; cf. Mic 4:1-4; Jer 16:19]). Jesus Christ, 
the slain lamb (3:21; 22:3; chap. 5) who “has conquered” 
by his death, is also enthroned on God’s throne. He is the 
royal Davidic king (esp. 17:14; 21:7; 22:16), “the prince of 
the kings of the earth” (1:5; cf. 15:3 [some manuscripts]), 
“King of kings,” and “Lord of lords” (17:14; 19:16; cf. 
Deut 10:17). Correspondingly, at the trumpet call of the 
seventh angel the kingdom of the world will be trans¬ 
formed into the “Kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ” 
who will reign forever (11:15; cf. 10:7). In another vision 
(12:1-17), “the Kingdom of our God,” accompanied with 
the salvation, the power, and “the authority of his Christ” 
(12:10), “have come” when Satan and his angels have been 
cast down from heaven to the earth. Since the Kingdom of 
God and the Kingdom of the Messiah seem to be cotermi¬ 
nous (cf. 3:21; 22:1, 3), the question must be raised 
whether the 1,000-year “millennial reign” of Christ (20:1- 
6) is an interregnum before the final Kingdom of God 
(Schnackenburg). 

Finally, the one who conquers, loves his followers, and 
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has freed them from their sins by his blood, makes them a 
“kingdom, priests to his God and Father” (1:5b—6) or “a 
kingdom and priests to our God” (5:10; cf. 20:6; Exod 
19:6; Isa 61:6; Jub. 16:18); “they shall reign on earth” 
(5:10; cf. 20:6; 22:5). While their struggle with the earthly 
kingdoms persists in the present, they will have a share in 
the final reign of God and Christ. This appears to be 
anticipated when John of Patmos shares the “kingdom” of 
those to whom he writes, those who are enduring tribula¬ 
tion and patient endurance under the temporary sway of 
the kingdoms of the earth (1:9). 

In summary, when the powers of Satan are defeated, 
the Kingdom of God and of his Christ that now rule in 
heaven will prevail over the earthly kingdoms that are 
temporarily under the power of the Beast (16:10; 17:12, 
17-18); it will be a cosmic reign over heaven, earth, and 
the underworld; it will transform the kingdoms of the 
world, will be centered in the new Jerusalem on earth, and 
rule will be shared with the faithful (3:21; 22:3—5). Apoc¬ 
alyptic religious themes related to perceived experiences 
of political, social, and economic oppression lead to the 
strongest political implications about the Kingdom of God 
in the NT. 

4. 2 Peter. An attempt to reassert the apocalyptic expec¬ 
tation and hope in the face of the delay of the Parousia 
and against “false teachers” is found in 2 Pet 3:1-13. In 
2 Pet 1:10-11 those who are zealous in the calling—purity 
in the group is highlighted—are promised ‘‘an entrance 
into the eternal kingdom of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ” (cf. 3:13, 18). Though this “entering” language is 
familiar from the Gospels (e.g., Mark 10:15 = Matt 18:3 
= Luke 18:17; John 3:5), it is the kingdom of Christ, the 
Patron/Benefactor, that is stressed (cf. Eph 5:5). 

L. Patristic Literature: A Summary 

Many of the Kingdom references in the Church Fathers 
are quotations and allusions from the Bible (Lampe; Fer¬ 
guson; Viviano 1987b). In the early period (2d century), 
statements generally fall into three categories. First, there 
are polemics against various opponents to show that the 
Christians are the true heirs of the Kingdom (e.g., Just. 
Dial. 140; Iren. haer. 3.21.9; cf. Matt 8:11-13). Second, 
there are polemics against the gnostic tendency to see the 
Kingdom as interior (e.g., Hipp. haer. 5.2-3; 2 Clem. 12). 
Third, there is the opposite tendency, namely, apologetics 
show that the Christian view of the Kingdom is not politi¬ 
cally subversive, even though “kingdom” is the normal 
w-ord for “empire” (e.g., 1 Clem. 61:1; Athenag. Leg. 18). 
In the two latter cases, the eschatological, heavenly, angelic 
nature of the Kingdom is generally emphasized (e.g., 
1 Clem. 42:3; Did. 16; Ign Eph. 16:1; Polyc. Phil. 5:3; 2 Clem. 
11:7; Hegesippus in Eus. Hist. Eccl 3.20.4), though millen- 
nialist views of an interregnum on earth occasionally ap¬ 
pear (Papias in Eus. Hist. Eccl. 3.39.12). In all of these cases 
an emerging corporate self-definition occurs. It may also 
be that Christian use of pagan wisdom sayings brought 
about a reference to wisdom as the Kingdom of God (Sent. 
Sex. 311). 

With 3d century Origen there was a shift to a more 
internal, spiritual-mystical meaning of the Kingdom (or. 
25); with the Constantinian era and the legitimate accep¬ 
tance of Christianity, earthly political dimensions of the 


Kingdom were correlated with the Empire; and with Au¬ 
gustine’s City of God a correlation of the present Church 
with the millennial Kingdom was introduced, despite the 
possibility that chaff was mixed with the wheat, and despite 
the possibility that those outside the Church might ulti¬ 
mately be in the final, heavenly, perfected Kingdom (cf. 
20:9). 
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Dennis C. Duling 


KINGDOMS, BOOKS OF. The four books (1-4 
Kingdoms) in the LXX which correspond to what is more 
commonly known as 1-2 Samuel through 1-2 Kings. Also 
called the Books of Reigns. 


KINGFISHER. See ZOOLOGY. 


KINGS, BOOK OF 1-2. The eleventh and twelfth 
books in the Bible (Catholic and Protestant canons). In the 
Jewish canon Kings is found in the second division of the 
Hebrew Bible, known as nebPim, “Prophets,” where it con¬ 
stitutes the fourth book of the “Former Prophets,” after 
Joshua, Judges, and Samuel. 


A. Title and Place in the Canon 

B. Outline 

C. Sources and Text 

1. Sources 

2. Text 

D. Chronology 

E. Literary Structure in Kings and Kings as Literature 

1. Literary Structure 

2. Themes 

3. Characterization 

4. Genres 

F. History and Historiography in Kings 

1. Religion in Judah and Israel 

2. Kings and Rulers 

3. Military History 

G. Theology 

1. Deity 

2. History 


A. Title and Place in the Canon 

The division of Kings into two books is an artificial one 
from the standpoint of contents (the history of King Aha- 
ziah of Israel bridges the gap, 1 Kgs 22:51-2 Kgs 1:18); 
like the books of Samuel, the two books of Kings were 
originally one. In the textual tradition of the Hebrew Bible, 
this practice is attested no earlier than certain medieval 
manuscripts, and it first appears in print in Daniel Bom- 
berg’s Biblia Rabbinica (1516-17), explicitly under the in¬ 
fluence of non-Jewish versions, presumably the LXX 
(Greek) and Vg (Latin) (Ginsburg 1966: 930-31; Be- 
douelle 1989: 78). Likewise, the separation between Sam¬ 
uel and Kings does not reflect a genuine change in subject 
matter as the narrative of 1 Kings 1-2 forms a natural 
continuation of the characters and events in 2 Samuel 9- 
20. Gk mss of the Lucianic recension place the division 
between Samuel and Kings at 1 Kgs 2:11, after the death 
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of David. Some scholars believe that a change in Gk trans¬ 
lators occurs at that point, and conclude therefore that 
Kings originally began at 1 Kgs 2:12 (Thackeray 1923: 
18-19); others find the Lucianic evidence inconclusive and 
surmise that the text began elsewhere (Tov 1984: 117). 
The tradition of beginning the book of Kings at 1 Kgs 1:1 
is ancient. The earliest known Heb manuscripts of Kings, 
some leather fragments preserved among the Dead Sea 
scrolls, were copied no earlier than the 1st century b.c.e. 
and appear to indicate that the scroll began at 1 Kgs 1:1 
(Milik, 1962: 171-72; Shenkel, 1968: 123). The Septuagint 
presents the books of Samuel and Kings under the rubric 
of Basileion a-d, “1-4 Reigns”; Kings comprise the third 
and fourth books of this unity, corresponding to tertius, 
quartus Regum liber (3 and 4 Kings) of the Vg. In the 
Peshitta (Syriac tradition), “3 Kings” ends at 2 Kgs 2:18 
(Gottlieb and Hammershaimb 1976: i). 

In Christian and Jewish canons, the books comprising 
the “Former Prophets” recount a theological history of the 
nation, beginning with the conquest of the land of Canaan 
in Joshua and concluding with the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem and the Babylonian Exile in 2 Kings. This “history” is 
couched in terms of a pattern of prophecy and fulfillment 
that accepts as normative the Law of Moses as promulgated 
in Deuteronomy. 

B. Outline 

1. The Reign of Solomon (1 Kgs 1:1-11:43) 

a. Solomon’s Securing of the Throne and The Death 

of David (1 Kgs 1:1-2:46) 

b. Solomon’s Reign (1 Kgs 3:1-11:43) 

(1) Solomon the Wise (1 Kgs 3:1-4:34) 

(2) Solomon’s Construction of the Temple and 
His Palaces in Jerusalem (1 Kgs 5:1-7:51) 

(3) Solomon’s Dedication of the Temple (1 Kgs 
8 : 1 - 66 ) 

(4) Incidents from the Reign of Solomon: The- 
ophany, Forced Levy, Visit of the Queen of 
Sheba, Economic Exploits (1 Kgs 9:1-10:29) 

(5) Solomon the Foolish (1 Kgs 11:1-43) 

2. Synoptic History of the Divided Monarchy to the Fall 

of the Northern Kingdom (1 Kgs 12:1-2 Kgs 17:41) 

a. Division of Solomon’s Kingdom (1 Kgs 12:1— 

13:34) 

(1) Division of the Kingdom: Rehoboam, King of 
Judah, and Jeroboam I, King of Israel (1 Kgs 
12 : 1 - 20 ) 

(2) Prophecy of Shemaiah in Judah and Response 
(1 Kgs 12:21-24) 

(3) The Sin of Jeroboam 1 (1 Kgs 12:25-33) 

(4) Prophetic Polemics Against the Northern 
Kingdom and the House of Jeroboam I (1 Kgs 
13:1-14:20) 

b. Synchronized History of the Divided Monarchy to 

the Elijah Stories (1 Kgs 14:21-16:34) 

(1) Rehoboam, Abijam, and Asa, Kings of Judah 
(1 Kgs 14:21-15:24) 

(2) Nadab, Baasha, Elah, Zimri, Omri, and Ahab, 
Kings of Israel (1 Kgs 15:25-16:34) 

c. The Elijah Cycle (1 Kgs 17:1-2 Kgs 1:18) 

(1) The Elijah Stories: Three-Year Drought, Rais¬ 
ing of the Phoenician Widow’s Son, Contest 


on Mount Carmel, Flight to Horeb, Call of 
Elisha, Episode of Naboth’s Vineyard (1 Kgs 
17:1-19:21; 21:1-29) 

(2) Prophetic Stories Surrounding the Syro-Isra- 
elite Wars: Ben-Hadad, King of Syria; Ahab, 
King of Israel; Jehoshaphat, King of Judah; 
the Prophet Micaiah versus the False Prophets 
(1 Kgs 20:1-43; 22:1-40) 

(3) Jehoshaphat, King of Judah (1 Kgs 22:41-50) 

(4) Ahaziah, King of Israel (1 Kgs 22:51-2 Kgs 
1:18) 

d. The Elisha Cycle (2 Kgs 2:1-8:29) 

(1) The Prophetic Succession From Elijah to Eli¬ 
sha (2 Kgs 2:1-25) 

(2) Joram (Jehoram), King of Israel (2 Kgs 3:1- 
27) 

(3) The Elisha Stories (2 Kgs 4:1-8:15; 9:1-3; 
13:14-21) 

(4) Jehoram (Joram) and Ahaziah, Kings of Judah 
(2 Kgs 8:16-29) 

e. Synchronized History of the Divided Monarchy to 
the Fall of Israel (2 Kgs 9:1-17:41) 

(1) Jehu, King of Israel (2 Kgs 9:1-10:36) 

(2) Athaliah, Queen of Judah and the Accession 
and Reign of Joash, King of Judah (2 Kgs 
11 : 1 - 12 : 21 ) 

(3) Jehoahaz and Jehoash, Kings of Israel; the 
Death of Elisha the Prophet (2 Kgs 13:1-25) 

(4) Amaziah, King of Judah (2 Kgs 14:1-22) 

(5) Jeroboam II, King of Israel (2 Kgs 14:23-29) 

(6) Azariah (Uzziah), King of Judah (2 Kgs 15: 

1-7) 

(7) Zechariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, and 
Pekah, Kings of Israel: Assyrian Aggression 
(2 Kgs 15:8-31) 

(8) Jotham and Ahaz, Kings of Judah (2 Kgs 
15:32-16:20) 

(9) Hoshea, King of Israel, and the Fall of Israel 
to the Assyrians; Theological Rationale for 
the Fall; Samaritan Origins (2 Kgs 17:1-41) 

3. The Kingdom of Judah from Hezekiah to the Baby¬ 
lonian Exile (2 Kgs 18:1-25:30) 

a. Hezekiah, King of Judah: Religious Reform and 
Assyrian Invasion; Isaiah the Prophet (2 Kgs 
18:1-20:21) 

b. Manasseh and Amon, Kings of Judah (2 Kgs 21:1— 
26) 

c. Josiah, King of Judah: Discovery of the Book of 
the Law and Religious Reform (2 Kgs 22:1-23:30) 

d. Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah, 
Kings of Judah: Babylonian Aggression and Fall 
of Jerusalem (2 Kgs 23:31-25:21) 

e. Judah Under Babylonian Administration: Geda- 
liah (2 Kgs 25:22-26) 

f. In Babylon, in Exile: Upgrading of Jehoiachin, 
King of Judah, from Prison to House Arrest 
(2 Kgs 25:27-30) 

C. Sources and Tfext 

1. Sources. The book of Kings deals with events covering 
roughly 400 years of Palestinian history. Like any historical 
work, its narrative account is based on a variety of sources. 
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some of which are identified in the text, though most are 
not. These sources have been subject to sustained editing 
and literary adaptation, which result in a creative and 
unique literary composition whose very complexity contin¬ 
ues to baffle those who would surgically isolate the original 
sources from the document called Kings that appears in 
the Bible. To further complicate matters, it is widely 
agreed that Kings is but part of a larger composition in 
the Hebrew Bible conventionally known as the Deuteron- 
omistic History (Deuteronomy-2 Kings) in which the key 
religio-political ideals of Deuteronomy are used to de¬ 
scribe and judge the checkered “history” of the People of 
Israel, from the conquest of Canaan to the fall of Judah to 
the Babylonians. It is well to emphasize at the outset that 
there is no manuscript evidence for a discrete “Deuteron- 
omistic History” or sundry pre-deuteronomistic sources; 
they are working hypotheses the tentativeness of which is 
illustrated by the proliferation of theories and concomitant 
lack of consensus among scholars today. 

a. Sources Identified in Kings. Kings makes reference 
to three sources of information: the “Book of the Deeds 
of Solomon” (1 Kgs 11:41), the “Book of the Daily Deeds/ 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judah” (1 Kgs 14:29; 15:7, 23; 
22:45, etc.), and the “Book of the Daily Deeds/Chronicles 
of the Kings of Israel” (1 Kgs 14:19; 15:31; 16:5, 14, etc.). 
Formulaic expressions used when these sources are cited 
indicate that the biblical information is to be understood 
as an extract from a larger work; no trace of the corre¬ 
sponding original and independent work is known to exist. 
Scholars have long assumed that the genre of these sources 
is comparable to other ANE historical archives such as 
Egyptian, Persian and Hellenistic daybooks maintained by 
court functionaries (Van Seters 1981: 175-76). 

Again, it is commonly supposed that the kings of Judah 
and Israel maintained state archives in the form of annals 
that recorded such events as royal accessions and deaths, 
military campaigns and invasions, monumental building 
enterprises, and perhaps records from the state cult, in¬ 
cluding prophecies and royally sponsored innovations. Ac¬ 
tual chronographic records of particular kings with notices 
of significant political and cultic events are extensively 
attested for the Neo-Babylonian kings (TCS 5: 70—111). It 
is also likely that “king-lists,” probably analogous to speci¬ 
mens recovered from Mesopotamia, were compiled at 
some point for the rulers of Judah and Israel, judging 
from the heterogeneous information supplied in 1 Kings, 
one should not automatically assume that the “Book of the 
Deeds of Solomon” was of the same genre as the two 
previously mentioned “Books of the Daily Deeds.” The 
former contains an account of Solomon’s reign and in¬ 
cludes extensive cultic and building data (1 Kgs 6:1-8:66), 
contradictory figures for teams of forced Labor (1 Kgs 5:16 
vs. 9:23), lists of high officials and taxation districts (1 Kgs 
4:1-19), trade and foreign relations (1 Kgs 5:1-12; 10:1- 
29); visions and folkloristic accounts of his “wisdom” 
(1 Kgs 3:3—28; 4:29-34; 9:1-9) and an itemized condem¬ 
nation and sentence for apostasy (1 Kgs 11:1-40). Efforts 
to precisely describe the authorship, extent, and genre of 
these three pre-deuteronomistic sources must remain in 
the realm of conjecture. 

The Talmud ascribes the authorship of Kings to the 
prophet Jeremiah (B. Bat. 15a; Montgomery and Gehman 


Kings ICC, 1), in keeping with a tendency to Legitimate 
scriptural sources by attributing them to notable “literary” 
figures in the Hebrew Bible (compare Solomon). Attempts 
to identify the occupation of the author or authors of 
Kings (“scribe,” “priest,” “court official,” “Wisdom 
teacher,” etc.) are part and parcel with the task of identi¬ 
fying the sources, the editor(s) of the sources, and their 
original purpose or genre (“king-list,” “prophetic history,” 
“temple records,” “programmatic reform document,” 
etc.). 

b. Source criticism. Wellhausen, building on the insights 
of Kuenen, argued that composition of a Deuteronomistic 
History (DtrH) from a welter of pre-existing sources was 
inspired by the religious reform of Josiah (ca. 621), which 
was itself motivated by the discovery of the book of Deu¬ 
teronomy hidden in the temple. The tradition that the 
“book of the law” which was found in the Jerusalem temple 
at the time of Josiah was part of the canonical Deuteron¬ 
omy is at least as ancient as Origen and entered the 
modern critical arena through de Wette’s dissertation of 
1805. According to Wellhausen, the compiler of DtrH, for 
the book of Kings, created a chronological framework by 
inserting a formula at the beginning and conclusion of the 
narrative accounts of the Judahite and Israelite kings, thus 
synchronizing their reigns and providing other informa¬ 
tion of a historical nature, in addition to giving a “verdict” 
regarding the cultic purity of their reign. The compiler 
was also responsible for a number of extended narratives 
in the form of commentaries which reflect the judgments 
of history in accordance with the religious tenets of Deu¬ 
teronomy, specifically, the uncompromising demands for 
Yahwistic monotheism. Since the “glamor” of Josiah’s re¬ 
form colored the balance of the composition, the major 
redaction of DtrH, including Kings, probably took place 
no later than 600 b.c.e. (Wellhausen 1889: 298-301). An 
“appendix,” carrying the history of the Judahite monarchy 
from the death of Josiah to the release of Jehoiachin from 
prison ca. 561 b.c.e., and other features scattered through¬ 
out Kings indicate a redaction during the Exile. Wellhau¬ 
sen related the Exilic redaction of Kings to the activity of 
the Priestly source in the “Hexateuch” (Genesis-Joshua). 
Much of the source-critical work dealing with DtrH by 
Wellhausen and scholars influenced by him was concerned 
with demonstrating the continuity of Pentateuchal sources 
from Joshua through 2 Kings (“JEDP”). 

Contrary to Wellhausen’s belief, deuteronomistic lan¬ 
guage and theology is diagnostic neither of authorship nor 
of date of composition. Close parallels to “deuteronomistic 
theology” can be found in the Mesha Stone (Moab, 9th 
century) and Assurbanipal’s annals (Assyria, 7th century). 
Deuteronomistic catchphrases and theology are readily 
imitated, as witness Tobit, 1 Maccabees, and Jubilees , Jewish 
texts of the Persian and Hellenistic period. 

According to Noth, Deuteronomy through 2 Kings was 
authored by an individual or individuals from the point of 
view of the Deuteronomic Law. Earlier collections of pre- 
deuteronomistic narratives that dealt with key moments 
and figures in the history of Israel were assembled into a 
larger unified work, DtrH, during the Exile by a Judean 
author. Noth’s analysis concluded that the sources identi¬ 
fied by Wellhausen in Genesis through Numbers (J,E,P) 
had no intrinsic continuity with those found in Joshua 
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through Kings; the general theological coherence and 
repetitive phraseology in Deuteronomy through 2 Kings 
led him to attribute it to the work of a single editor (NDH, 
9-12). Although scholars before Noth had posited an 
Exilic redaction for Kings (Kdnig 1893: 267-69), none 
had made such an elegant argument for the unity of the 
composition. Evidence for this single work stems primarily 
from a linguistic analysis of repeated phrases and termi¬ 
nology, and secondarily from the chronological schema 
and the series of speeches and evaluations which reflect 
the theology of Deuteronomy. The Deuteronomistic His¬ 
torian (DTR) was at his greatest liberty to express his 
theological evaluation in the book of Kings. The inconsis¬ 
tencies in DtrH that fuel the redaction-critical approach 
were attributed by Noth to DTK’s respect for his sources 
(Noth NDH, 84), as well as to materials inserted by post- 
DTR redactors which conflicted with the underlying DtrH. 

Childs (IOTS, 286-87) registers three major critiques of 
Noth: (1) objection to the proposition that DtrH was com¬ 
posed by a single author with a unified historical and 
theological outlook; (2) the problem with the dating of 
DTR; the majority opinion at the moment is pushing for a 
considerable portion of preexilic redaction and perhaps 
authorship; and (3) dissatisfaction with Noth’s thesis re¬ 
garding DTR’s supposed concentration on the negative 
lesson of history. Von Rad, for example, championed the 
view that the dynastic promise to David informs the entire 
work, concluding with an optimistic notice of the release 
of Jehoiachin from prison, while H. W. Wolff (1975: 90- 
100) argues that the theme of the necessity of repentance 
and “return” to Yahweh is central to the author. 

Smend and his followers propose a threefold redactional 
process for the deuteronomistic history during the Exile. 
Unlike Noth, the Smend school locates the inconsistencies 
and perceived internal contradictions in DtrH (Smend’s 
DtrG) in the activity of two redactors with unified theolog¬ 
ical agendas (Smend 1978: 120-25; 134-39). The first, 
DtrP, opposed the monarchy (contrary to DtrH) and 
added both prophetic comments and extended speeches 
to DtrH (Dietrich 1972: 107-109; 134-48). Likewise, the 
final redactor, DtrN, made contributions which attempted 
to moderate the anti-monarchic stance of DtrP by insisting 
that the Davidic dynasty would endure if the sacred Law 
was maintained (Veijola 1975: 138-42). The presupposi¬ 
tion which guides the redaction-critical efforts of this 
school entails the assumption that DtrH was without inter¬ 
nal contradictions as a theological and historical work. 
Contradictions present in the canonical Kings are ex¬ 
plained as “additions” of two exilic redactors at odds with 
the thought of DtrH, and assumes both DtrP and DtrN 
are subject to detection, with varying degrees of certainty, 
by the modern redaction critic. Halpern challenges the 
Smend school and similar approaches by posing the ques¬ 
tion why, if the goal of the later redactors DtrP and DtrN 
was to reform the message of the source, they did not 
completely rewrite it instead of juxtaposing conflicting 
narratives (1988: 112). 

Cross's enormously popular thesis represents a revival 
of the critical assumptions of Wellhausen and Kuenen that 
dominated the field up to the publication of Noth’s seminal 
study. For Cross, DtrH was composition of a redactor 
during the reign of Josiah, king of Judah; it originally 


ended with 2 Kgs 23:25. This redactor, whom Cross iden¬ 
tifies as Dtr 1 , emphasized a “call” for the “return” to 
Yahwistic monotheism, the unconditional promise of 
eternal kingship made to the Davidic lineage, and the 
consequences of the “sin of Jeroboam” for the Northern 
Kingdom (Cross CM HE, 278-85; 287-89). Noth's under¬ 
standing of the emphasis on national judgment in DtrH is 
challenged by Cross’s notion of Dtr 1 as embodying a call 
for return to Yahwistic monotheism under Josiah and a 
reunification of the Divided Monarchy. Dtr 2 , the exilic 
redactor(s) that updated Dtr 1 , made the promise of “eter¬ 
nal” kingship to the Davidids conditional on their fidelity 
to Yahweh, thus providing a theological retreat for the 
political disasters of the Exile. Dtr 2 blames the fall of 
Jerusalem on the inexpiable sin of Manasseh, a feint by 
which the redactor could “salvage” the theology of the 
Josianic Reform without implicating the kings of Judah 
that followed Josiah with abrogating his efforts at reform 
(CMHE, 285—87; Halpern 1988: 113—14). The viability of 
Cross’s Dtr 1 rides on his construction of the religious and 
political aims of the Josianic reform and its chronology; 
any challenge to the theory’s historicity would seriously 
undermine its credibility. 

Several studies have investigated the possibility of pre- 
deuteronomistic redaction in Kings, that is, the nature and 
extent of the editorial work on the sources available to 
DTR prior to the composition of DtrH. Jepsen believed 
that ca. 580 b.c.e. a priestly redactor composed a history 
of the monarchy extending from Solomon to Hezekiah by 
combining “political” sources which contained a record of 
Solomon’s rule, a synchronized history of the Divided 
Kingdom, and a “priestly” record from Jerusalem (Jepsen 
1956: 10, 22-23, 106). Primarily on the basis of lexical 
evidence and regnal formulas, Helga Weippert seeks to 
demonstrate a threefold redaction of Kings. The first 
redaction predated DtrH, for it covered the history of the 
Divided Kingdom from Jehoshaphat of Judah and Joram 
of Israel down to Ahaz of Judah and Hoshea of Israel; she 
concludes it was compiled during the reign of Hezekiah 
(Weippert 1972: 319-23). Lemaire, building on the work 
of Weippert, finds evidence of a composition written at the 
time of Jehoshaphat in the mid-9th century; he proposes 
seven levels of redaction in Kings (1986: 232). 

The sizable corpus of prophetic narratives in Samuel- 
Kings has suggested to some the existence of a pre-deuter- 
onomistic “prophetic history.” Garbini, analyzing several 
literary motifs, posits the existence of a narrative created 
during the reign of Jehu of Israel. Citing examples from 
Judges 9 through 2 Kings 10, he concludes that it was 
composed by a prophetic school opposed to the monarchy 
(Garbini 1979: 31-35). Building on the research of 
McCarter and Veijola, McKenzie offers another theory 
regarding an 8th-century prophetic source, arguing that 
most of 1 Kgs 17-2 Kgs 13 was composed by a “Prophetic 
Historian” (McKenzie 1985: 216). 

Both Hoffmann and Van Seters understand DtrH to be 
a unified work produced by an author living in the post- 
exilic period. Hoffmann sees cubic reform as the major 
theme of DtrH; the composition was intended as an object 
lesson to foster religious conformity within the postexilic 
Jewish community by rehearsing the history of the political 
disasters that befell the people of Israel whenever thev 
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compromised their fidelity to Yahweh. Hoffmann is pessi¬ 
mistic about the possibility of isolating pre-deuteronomis- 
tic sources in DtrH due to the author’s thoroughgoing 
integration and stylization of his sources (1980: 316—17). 
Van Seters studies the compositional technique of DTR in 
light of the historiography of Herodotus and parallels 
from the ANE. He sees the inconsistencies in DtrH as 
reflecting the author’s tolerance of inconsistency in his 
sources (Van Seters 1983: 258—64; 320—21). Rofe finds 
evidence for a postexilic dating of the accounts of Ahab’s 
Syrian wars and the Naboth’s Vineyard incident (1 Kgs 
20:1-21:1-16); he argues that the formation of the For¬ 
mer Prophets is more adequately viewed as a process 
lasting some 400 years, from the 8th century to the latter 
end of the Persian period (1988: 103). 

Peckham describes two levels of redaction in DtrH. The 
first (Dtr 1 ) is pre-deuteronomistic and preexilic in compo¬ 
sition; it focused on the Davidic dynasty and the law of 
centralization and extended from Deuteronomy through 
2 Kings 19:37 (Hezekiah, king of Judah). The second 
redaction (Dtr 2 ) culminated in Genesis through 2 Kgs 25, 
building on forms of the classic Pentateuchal sources J, E, 
and P: “the principal author and historian is Dtr 2 , who 
rewrote these sources as the history of Israel from creation 
to the fall of Jerusalem” (Peckham 1985: 1). Other recent 
studies attempt to relate the formation of the Pentateuch 
to the activity of DTR (O’Brien 1989: 18, n. 54). Provan, 
on the basis of the regnal formulas and the treatment of 
the bdmdt (“high places, sanctuaries”), also posits a twofold 
redaction of DtrH: the first, probably Josianic in date, 
begins with Judges 17-21 or 1 Samuel 1 and concludes 
with 2 Kings 19 (Hezekiah); its major theme is cult central¬ 
ization, and it concludes with the portrayal of Hezekiah as 
a second David. The second redaction was exilic and 
endeavored to bring the history of Judah up to date by 
blaming the Exile on the apostasy of the Judean kings 
(Provan 1988: 171-73). 

The burgeoning diversity of conjectures regarding 
sources and dating does not inspire confidence in the 
historical reliability of source- and redaction-critical efforts 
in Kings. One detects a current readiness on the part of 
many scholars to isolate pre-deuteronomistic redaction 
(= sources) in Kings; there is, at the same, an impressive 
scholarly constituency arguing for a postexilic dating for 
much of the Former Prophets. 

2. Text. Textual criticism has as “its highest achievable 
end the reconstruction of the biblical text in the form in 
which it was current during a certain period” (Mulder 
1988: 103). It is likely that the MT represents but one of 
the Hebrew texts in circulation during the 4th and 3d 
centuries b.c.e. Textual criticism is useful for correcting 
errors in the transmission of the MT and establishing the 
textual traditions behind the versions of the Hebrew Bible; 
there is no justification, however, for employing the tools 
of textual criticism to recover the “autograph” or “Urtext” 
of any part of the Hebrew Bible. Normally, the salient 
manuscripts are limited to Heb, Gk, Aram, Syr, Lat, and, 
in the case of the Pentateuch, Samaritan. 

a. General Textual History of the Hebrew Bible. The 
discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls in 1947 pushed the date 
of the earliest known manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible 
back a thousand years to the 3d century b.c.e. Surpris¬ 


ingly, textual analysis of these manuscripts demonstrated 
that major variants in text traditions, assumed to have been 
created by the rigorous standardization of canonic texts in 
Jewish and Christian circles around the 1st and 2d centu¬ 
ries a.d., were actually well developed centuries earlier. 
Variations from the MT attested principally in the Gk 
versions preserve a record of the development of the pre- 
MT of the Hebrew Bible (Talmon QHBT, 1-5). It should 
be emphasized that the “autograph text” of Kings, in the 
unlikely event that one ever existed at all, in light of the 
documented plethora of sources and editorial hands, 
would perforce date to a period preceding the divergent 
textual traditions preserved in the Dead Sea manuscripts. 

b. Manuscript Tradition of Kings: Heb, Gk, Lat, Aram, 
Syr. The Heb manuscripts of Kings recovered from Qum- 
ran, unlike the extensive remains of the Samuel scrolls, 
consist of a series of leather and papyrus fragments that 
rarely add up to a discernible column from the original 
scroll. Texts identified and published to date include, from 
cave 5Q, 1 Kgs 1:1, 16-17, 27-37 (Milik 1962; 171-72); 
from 6Q, 1 Kgs 3:12-14; 12:28-31; 22:28-31; 2 Kgs 5:26; 
6:32; 7:8-10; 7:20-8:5; 9:1-2; 10:19-21 (Baillet 1962: 
107-12). Unpublished portions of a scroll from 4Q of 
1 Kgs 7 and 8 reportedly remain in the possession of Frank 
Moore Cross (Shenkel 1968: 123, n. 14). Unfortunately, 
the paucity of Kings manuscript attestations from Qumran 
provides scant hope for resolving the current scholarly 
debate over the value of the Gk witnesses for correcting 
the MT; it is incautious to extrapolate, from Qumran, the 
same textual history for Kings from what is known of 
Samuel. 

The findings at Qumran have served to reemphasize the 
importance of the Gk witnesses for research on the early 
textual tradition of the Hebrew Bible. An influential the¬ 
ory championed by Cross and his students is that of the 
“three local recensions texts” to explain the textual history 
of the Hebrew Bible between the 5th and 1st centuries 
b.c.e. Cross postulates a “proto-Hebrew” text of the Bible 
as the source of Palestinian and Babylonian recensions for 
use by local Jewish communities no later than 400 b.c.e. 
The Palestinian recension was, ultimately, the textual 
source of the Samaritan Pentateuch, whereas the Babylo¬ 
nian recension culminated in the “proto-MT.” The earliest 
Gk versions were translations of a Heb text prepared for 
Egyptian Jews from the Palestinian recension. Texts based 
on the Palestinian recension are “characterized by confla¬ 
tion, glosses, synoptic additions, and other evidence of 
intense scribal activity” (Cross QHBT, 283). Cross claims 
that the LXX version of Samuel-Kings was prepared from 
an Egyptian Heb text that gained independence from its 
parent Palestinian tradition not later than 300 b.c.e. and 
which was “updated” in the 2d or 1st century b.c.e. by 
correcting it against Heb manuscripts in the Palestinian 
textual tradition. This “updating” of the LXX is recover¬ 
able today in part from “proto-Lucian” manuscripts. Cross 
contends that, since the Gk manuscript tradition that at¬ 
tests to the “proto-Lucianic” recension of the Hebrew Bible 
preserves readings from a translation of a Heb text pre¬ 
dating the final form of the MT, and, since the MT of 
Samuel-Kings shows extensive textual corruption, “proto- 
Lucianic” readings may be profitably used to reconstruct a 
more pristine text for these books (Cross QHBT, 191-92; 
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Klein 1974: 27-50). This approach has been most assidu¬ 
ously applied to the textual study of Samuel because of the 
extensive Heb manuscript corpus from Qumran (4QSam), 
a substantial portion of which agrees with “proto-Lucian” 
against,the MT and the LXX. 

Cross’s “three local recensions texts” theory has come 
under heavy criticism in recent scholarship, due in part to 
its presuppositions regarding the scribal activities of Bab¬ 
ylonian Jews from the Persian Period to the Common Era, 
of which virtually nothing is known, and to the theory’s 
over-simplification. According to Tov, in addition to the 
Heb text-forms which correspond to the LXX, the Samar¬ 
itan Pentateuch, and the MT which has been found at 
Qumran (Cross’s Egyptian, Palestinian, and Babylonian 
recensional traditions, respectively), one and possibly three 
other text-forms have been identified (Mulder 1988: 102, 
104). The utility of “proto-Lucian” for textual criticism of 
the Hebrew Bible was recognized long before the discovery 
of the Dead Sea scrolls, and therefore is not dependent on 
the validity of the “three local recensions texts” theory 
(Marcos 1984: 169; Tov 1988: 186-87). 

There is considerable ongoing debate about the nature 
of the Gk versions of Kings and their usefulness for textual 
criticism. The LXX varies from the MT in both arrange¬ 
ment and content; compare the order of 1 Kgs 4-11 and 
20-21 (LXX) (Swete 1914: 232). The LXX account of 
Jeroboam I and the division of the United Monarchy 
(1 Kgs 12:24a-z) supplies novel and sometimes contradic¬ 
tory information to the account found in the MT and 
elsewhere in the LXX. The summarizing “miscellanies” 
regarding Solomon’s reign found after 1 Kgs 2:35 and 
2:46 (LXX) have no consecutive counterparts in the MT. 
As an illustration of the use of the LXX and “proto- 
Lucian” for text-critical work in Kings, consider 1 Kgs 
22:32 “and they turned against him to fight, and Jehosha- 
phat cried out” (MT); “and they surrounded him to fight, 
and Jehoshaphat cried out” (LXX); “and they surrounded 
him to fight, and Jehoshaphat cried out, and the Lord 
saved him” (“proto-Lucian”); 1 Chr 18:31 “and they sur¬ 
rounded him to fight, and Jehoshaphat cried out, and 
Yahweh saved him” (MT) (Klein 1974: 50). While “proto- 
Lucian” Kings agrees with MT Chronicles against MT and 
LXX Kings, little is gained by accepting the longer text 
over the shorter. 

There are weighty objections to the rather optimistic 
view that text-critical work favoring Gk versions can often 
restore a more “pristine” Heb text for Kings. Substantial 
departures from the MT, such as 1 Kgs 12:24a-z (LXX), 
generally provide better evidence of midrashic reworkings 
of the Heb text than solid clues for “textual archaeology” 
(Gooding 1967, 1976; Evans 1983). Gooding in particular 
has argued that the extensive rearrangement of the text 
found in the LXX (and “proto-Lucian”) reflects a desire 
on the part of the translator to portray Solomon as wise, 
greatly enhancing the evil character of Jeroboam 1 while 
tending to whitewash the flaws of David, Solomon, and, 
curiously, Ahab (Gooding 1969). The Lucianic reading of 
2 Kgs 17:2 “corrects” the MT’s slightly positive evaluation 
of Hoshea, the last king of Israel, making him the most 
wicked Israelite king of all and therefore patently deserv¬ 
ing of a doomed kingdom (Burney 1903: 329). It would be 
rash to assume that wherever “proto-Lucian” and other 


witnesses to the oldest traditions of Gk translations of 
Kings diverge from the MT the latter should be brought 
into conformity with the former. The integrity of textual 
criticism depends upon examination of each verse, variant 
by variant, using all versional evidence at one’s disposal, 
raising the possibility at each step that a given textual 
variant may be due to theological or literary polishing, as 
well as the usual alterations due to the accumulation of 
errors and erring corrections. 

The OL version of Kings was based primarily, though 
not exclusively, on the Gk translations, and provides an 
important witness to Lucianic readings (Burney 1903: 
xxxv-xxxvi; Trebolle Barrera 1986: 94; Kedar 1988: 308- 
11). The Vg, Jerome’s authoritative Lat translation of the 
Old and New Testament (ca. 390-405 C.E.), is based on a 
Heb text identical or very similar to the MT for the books 
of Kings, though in places it is evident Jerome was influ¬ 
enced by the OL and various earlier Gk versions (White 
1902: 883-85; Driver NHT, liv). Claims that he was partic¬ 
ularly dependent on the Gk version known as Symmachus 
are exaggerated (Kedar 1988: 323). 

The Targum (= Aramaic translation) of Former Proph¬ 
ets, Targum Jonathan, is clearly based on the same textual 
tradition as the MT; unlike most Targums of the Hebrew 
Bible, it generally avoids extended midrashic expansions 
of the underlying text, adhering instead to a literalistic 
style of translation. The basic translation of Targum Jona¬ 
than was probably made before 135 C.E., in Palestine, 
although redaction may have continued in Babylonia up to 
the Arab conquest (Burney 1903: xxxi-xxxii; Harrington 
and Saldarini 1987: 3-4; Smolar and Aberbach 1983: 
xxviii). 

The Peshitta (Syriac version) of Former Prophets is not 
attested in manuscript before the 6th century c.e. In 
general, it is thought that the Heb textual tradition under¬ 
lying the Peshitta is very close to or identical with the MT. 
Some scholars stress the possibility that, for Peshitta Pen¬ 
tateuch and possibly other portions of the Bible, transla¬ 
tors worked from Targums and not directly from the MT. 
Berlinger, in one of the few studies devoted exclusively to 
Peshitta Kings, adduced evidence that the translator con¬ 
sulted Targum Jonathan in difficult places (Dirksen 1988: 
258, 291; on manuscript families in Peshitta Kings and 
their chronology, see Dirksen 1989). 

D. Chronology 

I and 2 Kings offers a variety of chronological notices 
regarding the reigns of the kings of Judah and Israel and 
contemporary events in the surrounding kingdoms. The 
rigid regnal formulas that give the work its distinctive 
historical ambience provide two complementary systems 
of dating: (1) the total span of years covered by the reign 
of each king, e.g., “Amaziah the son of Ahab . . . reigned 
two years over Israel” (1 Kgs 22:51), and (2) a synchronism 
between the accession date of the king of one kingdom 
and the contemporary regnal date of the other, e.g. “Ama¬ 
ziah . . . began to reign over Israel in Samaria in the 
seventeenth year of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah 
(1 Kgs 22:51). Other dates include “internal” develop¬ 
ments, such as the time from the Exodus to the founding 
of the Jerusalem Temple by Solomon (1 Kgs 6:1), interna¬ 
tional events, e.g., Pharaoh Shishak’s invasion of Palestine 
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(1 Kgs 14:25), and the age of a king at the time of 
accession, e.g., “Jehoshaphat was thirty-five years old when 
he began to reign ...” (1 Kgs 22:42). 

A few minutes’ labor with a hand calculator will convince 
the reader not only of serious discrepancies between tallies 
of the individual regnal years of the kings of Judah and 
Israel but of outright contradictions between different 
citations of the same chronological event. For example, 
143 years and seven months is the total for the reigns of 
the Israelite kings from Jehu through Hoshea; for the 
corresponding reigns in Judah, the tally is 166 years. 
Joram (Jehoram) of Israel began his reign in the eigh¬ 
teenth year of Jehoshaphat of Judah in 2 Kgs 3:1. In 2 Kgs 
1:17, the same Joram is said to begin his reign in the 
second year of the son of Jehoshaphat. Omri came to the 
throne of Israel in the thirty-first year of Asa of Judah and 
is said to have reigned twelve years (1 Kgs 16:23). Omri’s 
son is said to have become king in the thirty-eighth year of 
Asa (1 Kgs 16:29); but 31 years + 12 years = 38 years. 
Furthermore, Asa reportedly ruled only forty-one years 
(1 Kgs 15:10). If the information in 1 Kgs 15:10 is accu¬ 
rate, Asa had been dead at least a year before Omri’s son 
ascended the throne. 

Critical scholarship has adopted three major approaches 
to the vexatious arithmetic of Kings. The first operates on 
the suspicion that the dates were a product of free com¬ 
position and numerological speculation; these dates were 
fabricated to fill in a largely fictional scheme of cultic and 
national “history” extending from creation to the Exile 
(Genesis-2 Kings) and to endow the text with an air of 
historical verisimilitude (Begrich 1929: 10-15). Few mod¬ 
ern scholars would unreservedly subscribe to this ap¬ 
proach; most would claim that the number of correspon¬ 
dences between datable ANE and biblical events outweighs 
the limited evidence of purely typological schematization 
like 1 Kgs 6:1. A less draconian form of this stratagem 
assumes that the author(s) in their lack of concern with 
precise chronography rounded off the figures of the 
reigns at will. 

The second approach, which has won widespread accep¬ 
tance today, accepts as axiomatic that the figures of the 
MT, or the textual traditions underlying it, are basically 
correct; this is to say, the regnal dates in Kings can some¬ 
how be made to correspond to an absolute chronology 
(b.c.e.). There are essentially three ways this axiom has 
resulted in concrete scholarship. (1) The first method 
maintains that discrepant figures are due to textual cor¬ 
ruptions and subsequent scribal efforts at correction. The 
usual solution is to amend the text by accepting the accu¬ 
racy of a given date and, from that Archimedean point, 
“adjusting” all figures perceived to be in error until a 
coherent sequence of reigns for each kingdom is estab¬ 
lished (Burney 1903: xli-xliv). Practitioners of this method 
frequently rely on the handful of events that can be more 
or less correlated with extra-biblical sources, e.g. the Battle 
of Qarqar, in which Ahab, King of Israel, participated 
(853 b.c.e.); the first Fall of Jerusalem to the Babylonians 
(March 16, 597 b.c.e.). (2) The second method assumes 
that regnal years were reckoned from different calendars 
in use during the Divided Monarchy; one began at Tishri, 
the indigenous autumnal New Year, the other in the Spring 
(Nisan); there is an ongoing debate as to whether Israel 


used one system and Judah another, and if so, how the 
chronology of Kings is affected (Thiele 1983: 51-54). In 
accordance with Assyro-Babylonian practice, the regnal 
dates of a king were calculated from the date of the first 
New Year that fell within his reign until his death; the days, 
weeks, or months of his reign that elapsed before that first 
New Year were not formally ascribed to his reign. It is 
maintained that many discrepancies in the MT can be 
explained by breaking the silence of the biblical text re¬ 
garding regnal antedating and postdating, and by noting 
when the change occurred from a Tishri to a Nisan calen¬ 
dar (Hayes and Hooker 1988: 12-15; 87-88). While it is 
generally accepted that the earliest calendar in use during 
the Divided Monarchy was based on a Tishri New Year and 
that Nisan dating was used in Palestine during the Persian 
Period, there is no compelling biblical indication that a 
formal change in calendar occurred during the reign of 
Josiah (contra Hayes and Hooker 1988: 87) or any other 
king of Judah or Israel (Mowinckel 1932: 175); this 
method of reconciling the regnal dates in Kings must be 
viewed as highly speculative. (3) The third and last major 
methodological variation within this approach assumes the 
existence of co-regencies (when a king and his successor 
held joint rule), most plausibly for the reigns of David and 
Solomon (1 Kgs 1:38-40; 2:10-12) and Ahaziah (Uzziah) 
and Jotham (2 Kgs 15:5); the years of the co-regency were 
ascribed to both kings, thus throwing off the total (Begrich 
1929: 44-54). Thiele identifies a total of 9 co-regencies 
and overlapping reigns for the kings of Judah and Israel 
(1983: 61-65). Although co-regencies are attested at vari¬ 
ous times and places in the ANE, a lack of consensus 
regarding their indication in the biblical text limits the 
usefulness of this assumption for disentangling the chro¬ 
nology of Kings. More sophisticated studies employ all of 
these approaches. 

Proponents of the third approach to dating in Kings 
acknowledge the seriousness of the chronological incoher¬ 
ence of the MT but argue that the OG version bears 
witness to a separate Heb textual tradition that is primary; 
the chronology in the MT is derivative and secondary 
(Burney 1903: xli; Shenkel 1968: 37-42; 109-11). Critics 
of this approach focus on the selective use made by its 
advocates of the Gk textual tradition, e.g., from Omri of 
Israel (1 Kgs 16:23) to Joram of Israel (2 Kgs 1:18 [LXX]). 
Critics also stress the strong possibility that the internal 
coherence of this tradition reflects a later effort at making 
sense of the same or a similar chronological system pre¬ 
served in the MT, and provides no independent witness 
(Thiele 1983: 88-101). 

Although chronological information useful for ordering 
events and determining length of reigns is found in Kings, 
efforts to comprehensively convert the dates in Kings to 
absolute dating (b.c.e.) yield results which are approxi¬ 
mate at best. A fact lost sight of in most studies of chronol¬ 
ogy in Kings is the nature of the text: it is a theological 
history; a precise and accurate exposition of historical 
events was not the primary concern of the authors. For 
example, Kings can distort its sources in the service of 
making a theological point. Sennacherib, the Assyrian king 
whose emissary blasphemed Yahweh, dies in the temple of 
his god at the hands of his sons immediately following his 
siege of Jerusalem (= 701 b.c.e.) according to 2 Kgs 
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19:36-37; in fact, the historical Sennacherib died in 681 
b.c.e. Literary juxtaposition situates the rise of Solomon’s 
“adversaries” (satan) (Hadad the Edomite, Rezon the Syr¬ 
ian, and Jeroboam the Ephraimite) in his sinful old age 
(1 Kgs 11:14-40). These political scourges expressed 
proof of Yahweh’s displeasure over Solomon’s cultic infi¬ 
delity in his dotage (1 Kgs 11:9-13), whereas, as historical 
threats to the political order, they probably dated any¬ 
where from Solomon’s accession to his death. 

E. Literary Structure in Kings and Kings as 
Literature 

1 and 2 Kings has earned an undeserved reputation as 
a pedestrian assemblage of names and numbers. The 
composition as a whole gives evidence of meticulous atten¬ 
tion to detail through a unifying structure and schemati- 
zation of themes; it contains a wealth of character sketches, 
nuanced dialogue, and dramatic scenes of a high order of 
literary finesse that reward a sensitive reading. 

1. Literary Structure. 1-2 Kings is organized chronolog¬ 
ically by reign. The distinct historiographic format of 
Kings derives from the stereotyped regnal formula which 
brackets the entry and exit of most monarchs on the 
historical scene. As a literary device, the repetitive enumer¬ 
ation of the vital statistics of the kings of Judah and Israel, 
dynast and usurper alike, reinforces the inexorable march 
of their kingdoms toward the fulfillment of prophesied 
doom. For the kings of Israel, a representative accession 
formula is: 

In the x year of PN (proper name), king of Judah, PN 
the son of PN began to reign over all Israel at Tirzah/ 
Samaria, and reigned for x years. He did what was evil 
in the eyes of Yahweh. 

Jehu is given no accession formula (2 Kgs 9-10:36). For 
the death of an Israelite king, with minor variations, 

Now the rest of the deeds of PN, and all that he did, are 
they not written in the Book of the Daily Deeds of the 
Kings of Israel? And PN slept with his fathers, and was 
buried at Tirzah/Samaria; and PN (his son) reigned in 
his stead. 

For the accession of a king of Judah, the formula reads 

PN the son of PN began to reign over Judah in the x 
year of PN king of Israel. PN was x years old when he 
began to reign, and he reigned x years in Jerusalem. His 
mother’s name was PN the daughter of PN. And PN did 
what was good/evil in the eyes of Yahweh. 

Athaliah the Omride is given no accession formula (2 Kgs 
11:1-20). For the death of a king of Judah, 

Now the rest of the deeds of PN, and all that he did, are 
they not written in the Book of the Daily Deeds of the 
Kings of Judah? PN slept with his fathers, and was 
buried with his fathers in the city of David his father; 
and PN his son reigned in his stead. 


In overall structure, the contents of Kings are organized 
into three sections: the reign of Solomon (1 Kgs 1:1- 
11:43), a synoptic history of the Divided Monarchy to the 
fall of the Northern Kingdom (1 Kgs 12:1-2 Kgs 17:41), 
and the Kingdom of Judah alone, from Hezekiah to the 
Babylonian Exile (2 Kgs 18:1-25:30). Savran (1987: 148— 
49) describes a chiastic structure of leading themes that 
lends the work a dynamic literary and theological unity: 


A Solomon/United Monarchy 

B Jeroboam/Rehoboam; divi¬ 

sion of kingdom 
C kings of Judah/Israel 
D Omride dynasty; rise and 
fall of Baal cult in Israel 
and Judah 

C' kings of Judah/Israel 
B' fall of Northern Kingdom 
A' kingdom of Judah 


1 Kgs 1:1-11:25 
1 Kgs 11:26-14:31 

1 Kgs 15:1-16:22 
1 Kgs 16:23-2 Kgs 12 


2 Kgs 13-16 
2 Kings 17 
2 Kings 18-25 


The framing sections A and A' focus on the rise and fall 
of the Davidic dynasty (the promising accession of Solo¬ 
mon [1 Kgs 3-10] in contrast to the inglorious fates of 
Zedekiah and Jehoiachin [2 Kgs 24—25]) and the parallel 
fortunes of the national shrine in Jerusalem (the founding 
of the Temple by Solomon [1 Kgs 6-8] versus its desecra¬ 
tion by Manasseh [2 Kgs 21], including a brief repristini- 
zation by Josiah [2 Kgs 22-23] and systematic destruction 
by the Babylonians [2 Kgs 25]). 

Sections B and B' mimic the fate of Judah as they 
chronicle the genesis of the “sin of Jeroboam” and its 
divinely ordained outcome in the fall of the Northern 
Kingdom. Jeroboam, chosen king by God through pro¬ 
phetic proxy, fatally poisons his legacy by consecrating the 
notorious golden calves as a breakaway cult for his newly 
founded kingdom (1 Kgs 1 1:35-39; 12:25-33). The 
Northern Kingdom suffered its misfortune on account of 
the “sin of Jeroboam” (2 Kgs 17:21-23); like her sister 
nation, Judah, she was laid waste and led into exile by a 
Mesopotamian superpower. Sections C and C' dwell on the 
warlike relations between Israel and Judah through most 
of the Divided Monarchy; chronologically, the balance of 
their history as competing states is compressed into these 
five pithy chapters. 

Section D is the literary pivot of the work; roughly forty 
years of history, one-tenth of the total covered in Kings, 
occupies over one-third of the chapters in 1-2 Kings. At 
issue in this crucial section is the history of the royal 
sponsorship of the Baal cult in Israel and Judah and the 
prophetic and priestly response. The Baal cult is founded 
by the ruling Omrides under Phoenician influence in a 
manner reminiscent of Jeroboam’s apostasy; ultimately it 
is violently extirpated in Israel at prophetic initiative 
(2 Kings 9-10) and, in Judah, under the leadership of a 
priest (2 Kings 11). The Elijah and Elisha cycles (1 Kgs 
17:1-2 Kgs 8:29) are extended collections of miracle sto¬ 
ries that pit the faithful prophets of Yahweh against the 
idolatrous policies of Israel; whether the prophets lead the 
king to military triumph or humiliatingly denounce his 
crimes, the superiority of the “men of God” to the forces 
of the crown is never in question. As Savran observes, the 
depiction of the prophetic succession from Elijah to Elisha, 
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at the heart of this section (2 Kings 2), is unique in the 
Hebrew Bible and underscores the enduring prophetic 
“mission” bearing the irresistible Word of God to the 
fluctuating succession of temporal monarchs (1987: 149). 

2. Themes, a. “Right Cult” versus “Wrong Cult.” Major 
speeches and dramatic confrontations in Kings, such as 
Solomon’s dedicatory prayer (1 Kgs 8:23-60), the ex eventu 
prophecy against Jeroboam (1 Kgs 13:1—10), Elijah’s con¬ 
test with the prophets of Baal on Mt. Carmel (1 Kgs 18:20- 
40), the fall of the Northern Kingdom (2 Kgs 17:7-18) 
and the Rabshakeh’s address to Jerusalem (2 Kgs 18:19— 
25; 27-35), center on the opposition between the stringent 
demands of monotheistic Yahwism and competing reli¬ 
gious traditions. The ecumenical spirit is utterly con¬ 
demned. The king of Judah who wins highest marks after 
the archetypal king David is Josiah, whose meritorious 
conduct centered on his ejection of non-Yahwistic para¬ 
phernalia and practices from the Temple and who reinsti¬ 
tuted the Passover (2 Kgs 23:1-25). The worst king was 
Manasseh, who viciously “made Judah to sin with his idols” 
(2 Kgs 21:11) by promoting a plethora of non-Yahwistic 
religious practices. The fundamental and ultimately fatal 
illegitimacy of the Northern Kingdom is due (o the “sin of 
Jeroboam,” that is, a national cult neither purely Yahwistic 
(by the standards of DTR) nor centralized in Jerusalem. 

b. Jerusalem Temple. The object of the cult was Yahweh; 
“the city which thou [Yahweh] has chosen, and the house 
which I [Solomon] have built for thy name” is Jerusalem 
and its Temple (1 Kgs 8:48). Half of Solomon’s reign in 
1 Kings is taken up with the building preparation, descrip¬ 
tion, and dedication of the Temple (5:1-9:9). Its construc¬ 
tion demonstrates Solomon’s obedience to Yahweh and the 
fulfillment of Yahweh’s promise to David. In Kings, the 
Temple which contains the Ark of the Covenant concretely 
symbolizes the reciprocal covenant between the descen¬ 
dants of David and Yahweh, namely, that in exchange for 
the exclusive worship of Yahweh he (Yahweh) would pre¬ 
serve the Kingdom of Judah. The violation of the Temple’s 
covenantal function by Manasseh’s introduction of non- 
Yahwistic cults is credited with its destruction by the Baby¬ 
lonians as divinely sanctioned punishment (2 Kgs 21:10— 
15; 23:26-27). 

c. Prophecy and Fulfillment. In contrast to the pro¬ 
phetic corpus in the Hebrew Bible, virtually every proph¬ 
ecy (by a true prophet) in Kings is pointedly linked with 
its fulfillment in the realm of history. The repeated actu¬ 
alization of the prophetic word of God in the face of 
political opposition serves to drive home the theological 
lessons of the author. Four prophecies dominate the work: 
(1) the promise made to David by Nathan the prophet that 
a descendent shall rule over his kingdom and build a 
temple to Yahweh (2 Sam 7:11-16) (fulfilled by the acces¬ 
sion of Solomon to the throne and the construction of the 
Jerusalem Temple); (2) the prophet Ahijah’s prediction of 
the division of the United Monarchy by reason of Solo¬ 
mon s apostasy (1 Kgs 11:29-39); (3) the prophet Ahijah’s 
prediction of the fall and exile of Israel as due to the “sin 
of Jeroboam” (1 Kgs 14:15-16); (4) the fall and exile of 
Judah, predicted by the prophet Isaiah (2 Kgs 20:17-18) 
and the prophetess Huldah (2 Kgs 22:16-17) (Savran 
1987: 161). The famous ex eventu prophecy in 1 Kgs 13:1- 
10, supposedly uttered at the time of Jeroboam I, forecast 


Josiah’s “cult reform” at Bethel some three hundred years 
later and is melodramatically drawn to Josiah’s attention in 
2 Kgs 23:16-18. 

d. Dynastic Promise. The promise made to David in 
2 Sam 7:11—13, that Yahweh will establish the throne of 
his descendants “forever,” is made conditional on the 
conduct of the king in 1 Kgs 9:4-7 and is used to justify 
the persistence of the nation through external dangers 
and cultic defections. The restructuring of the original 
prophecy transforms the destruction of the Southern 
Kingdom into an object lesson illustrating the horrifying 
consequence of royal disloyalty to Yahweh (2 Kgs 21:10- 
15). The idealized figure of David, a paragon of fidelity to 
Yahweh, is held up as a template for the reigns of several 
kings and as a summary judgment in their regnal formula: 
“and he [Josiah] did what was right in the eyes of Yahweh, 
and walked in all the way of David his father” (2 Kgs 22:2). 

3. Characterization, a. Yahweh. In Kings, Yahweh speaks 
in Deuteronomic theology, whether imparted directly 
(1 Kgs 3:11—14; 9:3—9; 2 Kgs 23:27) or through the lips 
of the prophets (1 Kgs 11:31-39; 13:3; 14:7-11; etc.). 
Unlike the two-dimensional human personae in Kings 
whose emotions and motivations are rarely described, the 
mind and feelings of Yahweh are unambiguously transpar¬ 
ent to the author. Yahweh is pleased (1 Kgs 3:10), angry 
(1 Kgs 11:9, etc.), or jealous (1 Kgs 14:22). He is moved to 
act out of loyalty or concern (1 Kgs 11:12; 2 Kgs 13:4); 
most extraordinarily of all, Yahweh’s motivations and influ¬ 
ence over the affairs of history are specifiable (2 Kgs 10:32; 
17:18, 20; 24:3-4; Nelson 1988: 45-46). Prophets rou¬ 
tinely bear the message of God to human ears; Yahweh 
communicates only once through the written word (the 
book of the law found in the Temple, 2 Kgs 22:19; 23:3). 
Exceptionally, Yahweh addresses Solomon directly 
through the medium of dreams (1 Kgs 3:11-14; 9:3-9). 

b. Solomon. The reign of Solomon, like that of his 
father David, is literarily partitioned into two phases: 
“good king” and “bad king.” Initially Solomon exemplifies 
the ideal king by the standards of the ANE: he fosters the 
national cult by building a temple in his capital city and 
establishing a sacrificial system (1 Kgs 5:1-8:66), he pro¬ 
motes the cause of justice (the trial of two harlots, 1 Kgs 
3:16—27), he brings political peace, military might, and 
economic prosperity to his realm (1 Kgs 4:24-26; 10:14- 
29), and he is supernaturally endowed with wisdom (1 Kgs 
3:3—28; 4:29-34; 10:23-25). After he secures the throne 
by the customary assassination of rival claimants (1 Kgs 
2:23—25; Athaliah is condemned for the same practice in 
2 Kgs 11), he leads an exemplary career as a pious and 
hugely successful monarch until he dedicates the Temple. 
In his second vision at Gibeon a warning note is sounded: 
if Solomon or his descendants prove unfaithful to Yahweh, 
the kingdom and its temple will fall (1 Kgs 9:6-9). In spite 
of, or perhaps at the price of the international prestige, 
luxury, and wealth that accrued to him (1 Kgs 9:10- 
10:29), Solomon’s foreign policy led him to cubic ship¬ 
wreck. In 1 Kgs 11:1-40 Solomon in his old age becomes 
the “bad king”: he commits apostasy to accommodate his 
foreign wives and incurs the displeasure of Yahweh (11:9- 
13) which, by literary juxtaposition, led to the creation of 
two international and one domestic adversaries at the close 
of his career (11:14-40). 
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c. Elijah. At several points the figure of Elijah the 
prophet is pointedly cast as a second Moses. Elijah is the 
greatest exponent of inflexible Yahwistic monotheism in 
Kings; both the lone figures of Moses and Elijah stalwartly 
represent the true faith in defiance of the overwhelming 
might of pagan nations, pharaonic Egypt and Omride 
Israel. Elijah’s public contest against the pagan god and 
prophets on Mt. Carmel echoes the episode of the Golden 
Calf in the Wilderness; both figures lead the People of 
Israel to renew their covenant with Yahweh (1 Kgs 18:19— 
40; Exod 32). Both Elijah and Moses journey to Mt. Horeb 
at divine summons and there experience a theophany 
(1 Kgs 19:1-18; Exod 3:1-4:17; 33:17-23). The descrip¬ 
tion of the succession of Elijah by Elisha as prophetic 
leader, complete with Elisha’s parting of the Jordan and 
crossing over to Jericho from Transjordan, duplicates Mo¬ 
ses’ commissioning of Joshua and the latter’s entry into the 
Promised Land (2 Kgs 2:1-15; Num 27:12-27; Josh 1-3). 
Even the deaths of Elijah and Moses are mysteries 
shrouded in divine silence (2 Kgs 2:1-18; Deut 34:1-6; 
Carroll 1969: 409-10; Carlson 1969: 437-39). 

d. Women. In the main, women who engage in power 
politics in Kings are assigned a negative role. An exception 
is Bathsheba, the mother of Solomon, who engineered her 
son’s succession to David’s kingdom; she is portrayed as 
acting under the direction of Nathan, a faithful Yahwistic 
prophet, and thus escapes censure (1 Kgs 1:11—31). The 
Queen of Sheba serves as a foil to lend spectacle to Solo¬ 
mon’s international importance and legendary wisdom 
(1 Kgs 10:1—13). Thereafter, women of temporal authority 
in Kings live to commit idolatry. Solomon’s foreign wives 
lead the once-wise king into apostasy in his dotage (1 Kgs 
11:1-10). Jezebel, a Phoenician princess who married into 
the Omride House of Israel, arguably bears the most 
flagrantly wicked personality in the Hebrew Bible. In con¬ 
trast to her husband, Ahab, she is shrewd, decisive, ruth¬ 
less, and terrifying in her machinations against Yahwism 
and traditional Israelite values, and she is held responsible 
for inciting Ahab to do evil (1 Kgs 18:19; 19:1-3; 21:1— 
26). At the command of the arch-Yahwist Jehu, she dies 
with a flair, hurling a sophisticated double entendre at her 
murderer (2 Kgs 9:31). Athaliah, daughter of Jezebel and 
the only reigning queen of Judah, supports a Baal cult in 
Jerusalem and attempts to wipe out the Davidic dynasty 
(2 Kings 11). She alone of Judahite monarchs is not intro¬ 
duced with the customary regnal formula: her royal cre¬ 
dentials are impugned through silence. 

4. Genres, a. Miracle Stories. Although the heaviest 
concentration of miracle stories in Kings occurs in the 
Elijah and Elisha cycles, miraculous events liberally pepper 
the narrative. Form critical approaches to miracle stories 
(legenda) usually emphasize their folkloristic kernel, which 
has often been “sophisticated” by adding a moral or having 
it demonstrate a loftier theological value. Virtually every 
miracle story in Kings strives to magnify or legitimate the 
figure of a prophet by demonstrating his ability to exercise 
control over supernatural phenomena. One hundred sol¬ 
diers and their disrespectful captains are consumed by fire 
called down from heaven by Elijah, showing one and all 
that he is a “man of God” (2 Kgs 1:9-12). Several miracle 
stories appear to function primarily as aretalogies, stories 
intended simply to glorify the figure of a prophet as a 


wonder worker. Forty-two children are mangled by bears 
for pestering a prophet (2 Kgs 2:23-24); a borrowed 
axehead lost in water is caused to float (2 Kgs 6:1-7); a 
corpse is revivified because it touches the bones of Elisha 
(2 Kgs 13:21). Other stories use the miraculous as a didac¬ 
tic measure to win belief in the living God (Rof£ 1974: 
145). The divine vindication of the prophet Elijah over the 
prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel cause “all the people 
of Israel” to declare “Yahweh, he is God; Yahweh, he is 
God” (1 Kgs 18:39). Elijah resurrects a dead child in the 
name of Yahweh (1 Kgs 17:21—22); evidence of the miracle 
prompts the revived child’s mother to confess, “Now 1 
know that you are a man of God, and that the word of 
Yahweh in your mouth is true” (17:24). In 2 Kings 5 the 
Syrian Naaman is cured of his leprosy by washing in a river 
at the direction of Elisha; his response: “Behold, 1 know 
that there is no God in all the earth but in Israel” (5:15). 
The miraculous destruction of the altar at Bethel and 
withering of King Jeroboam I’s hand in 1 Kings 13 is 
dramatically linked by prophecy to the activity of Josiah of 
Judah in Bethel some three hundred years later; literarily, 
this prophetic vignette tethers the careers of Jeroboam 1, 
chief architect of cultic mischief in the Northern Kingdom, 
and Josiah, the reformer-king extraordinaire of Judah. 

b. Legitimation Apologetic. 2 Kings 11 describes how 
the Omride Athaliah came to power in Judah by massa¬ 
cring all potential Davidic claimants to the throne—all but 
one, Joash, who was hidden by an aunt in the Jerusalem 
Temple for six years with the cooperation of the priest 
Jehoiada. In Joash’s seventh year Jehoiada engineered a 
coup d’etat by revealing him to troops loyal to David and 
“the people of the land.” Historically, the concealment of 
an infant in the royal chapel for six years from Athaliah 
and her followers is improbable, to say the least. The form 
of the story follows a literary pattern attested other places 
in the Hebrew Bible (Moses, Hadad of Edom in 1 Kgs 
11:14-22) and in the ancient world, namely, the Tale of 
the Hero Exposed at Birth. A child of noble birth must be 
abandoned; it is saved from certain death, raised by a 
human, adopted by royalty (a Davidic princess) and a 
servitor of a god (a priest of Yahweh); ultimately he be¬ 
comes king. Versions of this tale were used to support the 
royal claims of Sargon II, Cyrus, and various pseudo-sons 
of Nabonidus, probably all usurpers: it is a stock legitima¬ 
tion birth narrative for royal pretenders (Handy 1988). 

c. The Cult Reform. Positively evaluated cult reforms in 
Kings (Asa, Jehu, Joash/Jehoiada, Hezekiah, Josiah) inevi¬ 
tably show a return to “traditional” religion (monotheistic 
Yahwism). They are never depicted as capricious innova¬ 
tions undertaken at the king’s whimsy or as religio-political 
capitulations to foreign powers. The validity of the greatest 
cult reform, that of Josiah’s, is guaranteed by the proph¬ 
etess Huldah (2 Kgs 22:14—20); comparable texts in Assyr¬ 
ian sources validate a projected reform through a series of 
favorable omens. Negatively evaluated cult reforms (Jero¬ 
boam I, Ahab, Ahaz, Manasseh) entail innovation or a 
return to Canaanite practices by introducing a plurality of 
deities and rites into the preexisting (Yahwistic) cultus. 
Such innovations, unsanctioned by prophet or priest, force 
the hapless people into sin (1 Kgs 12:30; 2 Kgs 21:16). 
Since every Israelite king, including Jehu (2 Kgs 10:31), 
was guilty of the “sin of Jeroboam” (the fostering ot 
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Yahwism and other cults outside a Jerusalem context), they 
were all religious innovators in the literary historiography 
of Kings. 

The narrative of the “anti-reformer” Manasseh of Judah 
in 2 Kgs 21:1-18 shows evidence of thematic patterning 
from the perspective of the Josianic reform; Manasseh 
(re-)introduces into the Jersualem cult the same triad of 
non-Yahwistic deities that Josiah removes, Baal, Asherah, 
and the Host of Heaven (2 Kgs 21:3; 23:4). The literary 
portrait of Manasseh has been executed in such a manner 
as to cause him to appear as the evil antitype of Josiah, the 
depths of his cultic apostasy adding luster by contrast to 
Josiah’s return to “old time religion” (Hoffmann 1980: 
162-67; Spieckermann 1982: 163). The destruction of the 
high places, sacred pillars and female cult image in Heze- 
kiah’s reform (2 Kgs 18:4) is a stock figure in Kings which 
dashes harshly with the apostasy of Manasseh; Hezekiah’s 
political resistance to the pagan Assyrians and their con¬ 
tempt for his reform (2 Kgs 18:19-25) theologically pre¬ 
pares the way for the thoroughgoing purge of foreign 
cults by Josiah. 

F. History and Historiography in Kings 

1 and 2 Kings is a theological history; it does not attempt 
to offer an objective or dispassionate reportage of the 
“facts.” Its authors were primarily concerned with the 
didactic possibilities of the reigns of their kings for illus¬ 
trating the interplay of the divine and human wills in light 
of the present (the Jewish community for whom Kings was 
written). A “history” in the modern academic sense of the 
word denotes, among other things, a document that con¬ 
sciously and critically weighs the accuracy of its sources 
and makes no appeal to supernatural causation as a means 
of explaining the course of historical events. As the title 
intimates, Kings provides historical datum on the reigns 
of Israel’s and Judah’s monarchs; names and dates follow 
chronologically, interspersed with domestic and interna¬ 
tional events deemed salient by the author. In common 
with other historical works from antiquity, private conver¬ 
sations (Jezebel and Ahab, 1 Kgs 21:5—7), prayers (Heze- 
kiah alone in the Temple, 2 Kgs 19:14-19), and actions of 
which no record could reasonably be expected to exist, 
miracles (the blinding and capture by Elisha of a Syrian 
army, 2 Kgs 6:11-23) and miraculous interpretations of 
events (the withdrawal of the Assyrian siege from Jerusa¬ 
lem, 2 Kgs 19:35-36) are integral to the literary artistry of 
the composition. Despite the focus on the royal court and 
national cult, Kings provides only isolated notice of na¬ 
tional economic status; social, political, and military his¬ 
tory; international relations; achievements in the arts; or 
even utilitarian material culture—what people wore, slept 
on, and cooked their meals in. Likewise, as a “history” 
devoted to the interaction of king and cult, there is sur¬ 
prisingly little information on the priesthood and other 
temple functionaries, specific oracles or omens by which 
the will of the national god influenced military and politi¬ 
cal decisions of the monarchy, the fiscal apparatus govern¬ 
ing the organic relationship between royal taxes, tribute, 
and temple revenues, etc. 

1 and 2 Chronicles is also a theological history of the 
Chosen People, beginning with Adam and concluding with 
Cyrus’ Edict to the Judahite exiles. Because its synoptic 


narradve of the Divided Monarchy provides details “miss¬ 
ing” in 1-2 Kings, generations of historians have selectively 
utilized it to create a conflated or harmonized image of 
“sacred history.” More so than DTR, the Chronicler al¬ 
tered his sources and introduced midrasim to “rectify” his 
historical datum according to the exigencies of his theolog¬ 
ical program; the historical value of Chronicles is slender, 
and should be used with great caution for the purposes of 
historical reconstruction. 

The relatively meagre success of Syro-Palestinian archae¬ 
ology at verifying or refuting various historical assertions 
in Kings turns upon the nature of material remains surviv¬ 
ing from antiquity and upon the particular interests of the 
authors that guided their selection of topics for inclusion 
in the text. The most conspicuous remains to date are 
traces of monumental architecture unearthed or exposed 
at the site of large urban centers (generally tells), for 
instance, the stone foundations of city walls, gates, palaces. 
Unfortunately, such vestiges of the past, when bereft of 
inscriptions or representative artwork that would positively 
identify the rulers who ordered their construction, are 
historically ambiguous. The organics preferred for writing 
Hebrew (wood, leather, papyrus) decompose rapidly in the 
climate of Palestine outside the immediate environs of the 
Dead Sea; hence, the predictable paucity of textual re¬ 
mains from the period of Kings unearthed by Syro-Pales¬ 
tinian archaeologists. The modern typologies developed to 
account for the chronological and geographical progres¬ 
sion of pottery designs rarely, if ever, are subtle enough to 
distinguish between the reigns of specific Israelite and 
Judahite kings; thus, potsherds alone will not provide the 
criteria necessary for distinguishing whether, for instance, 
the Hazor city gates of Stratum X were built by Solomon, 
or Ahab, or perhaps even Jeroboam II. 

1. Religion in Judah and Israel. The guiding concerns 
of the authors of Kings were focused upon the illustration 
of a pattern of prophecy and fulfillment from rise to fall 
of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, specifically, the 
fidelity of the rulers and people to the religio-political 
vision outlined in Deuteronomy. The monumental re¬ 
mains that one would expect to correspond to the descrip¬ 
tions provided in Kings, for example, the elaborate speci¬ 
fications of the temple of Solomon and the royal palace in 
Jerusalem (1 Kings 6-7, clearly the dominant architectural 
achievements in the text), cannot be verified due to the 
legal and political impossibility of conducting archaeologi¬ 
cal investigations on the site of the central Temple Mount. 
The construction of the Temple was reportedly a collabo¬ 
rative Phoenicio-Israelite enterprise; the iconography of 
its decoration and ornamentation described in Kings 
(cherubim, lions, bulls, floral motifs, pomegranates, palm 
trees, 1 Kgs 6:23-7:37) is consonant with known Phoeni¬ 
cian and North Syrian artistic traditions, as is the design of 
the floor plan (Busink 1970: 261-67). 

The biblical portrayal of the Solomonic Temple as exclu¬ 
sively devoted to Yahweh worship from its inauguration to 
its destruction, with sharply defined “paganizing” inter¬ 
ludes, is both anachronistic and tendentious. Archaeologi¬ 
cal research does not support the notion that monotheistic 
Yahwism was normative for either the people or rulers of 
the Divided Monarchy. Clay figurines (most frequently of 
bulls, horses, and nude women), probably cultic in origin, 
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have been excavated in profusion at Jerusalem and at other 
urban sites in Palestine in contexts sufficiently diverse to 
rule out the likelihood that they were manufactured exclu¬ 
sively during the reigns of religiously “permissive” kings 
like Ahab and Manasseh (Ahlstrom 1984: 136-38). Simi¬ 
larly, research in onomastics (the formation of proper 
names) for the period indicates the great popularity that 
the national god Yahweh enjoyed as the divine element in 
proper names in both Judah and Israel, but not to the 
exclusion of other divine names (Tigay 1986: 37-41); a 
comparable onomastic milieu prevailed in other contem¬ 
porary West Semitic kingdoms. Reports of cult centraliza¬ 
tion in Jerusalem during the reigns of Hezekiah (2 Kgs 
18:22) and Josiah (2 Kgs 23:5-14, 24) are neither con¬ 
firmed nor challenged by excavation findings (Ussishkin 
1988: 156). 

Regarding the historical verisimilitude of the presenta¬ 
tion of the cult in Kings, the Baal cult is a case in point. 
According to literary division D (1 Kgs 16:23-2 Kings 12), 
following Savran, this cult in Israel received royal patron¬ 
age under the Omrides, only to be bloodily purged from 
the land under the fanatical usurper Jehu (2 Kgs 10:18— 
28). In Judah, the Jerusalem temple to Baal, sanctioned if 
not erected by Athaliah, Omride scion, was said to have 
been destroyed by a popular movement led by a Yahwistic 
priest (2 Kings 11). The historiography of Kings therefore 
intimates that a full-blown Baal cult lasted around forty 
years, revived later by Manasseh in Judah, only to be 
liquidated by the reformer-king Josiah. In Syro-Palestine, 
Baal worship is a documented fact from at least ca. 1500 
b.c.e. to 200 c.e. There is ample evidence both from Kings 
itself and from archaeological research that the state cults 
of both Judah and Israel were cults of many gods, with 
Yahweh at the apex of both pantheons throughout the 
Divided Monarchy (Ahlstrom 1982: 69-71; 1984: 137; 
Lemche 1988: 229; Mulder 1989: 55-58). There is a 
virtual flood of recent scholarship acknowledging the wor¬ 
ship of the goddess Asherah alongside Yahweh in Judah 
(Day 1986: 391-99). 

2. Kings and Rulers. Generally speaking, the names and 
order of reigns of the monarchs of Israel and Judah in 
Kings are historically accurate. The chronological prox¬ 
imity, prevailing political relationship between the two 
Kingdoms, kinship, and identical names of Joram of Israel 
and Jehoram (Joram) of Judah (2 Kgs 1:17; 8:16, 25) have 
suggested to some scholars that the two are one and the 
same person; perhaps the biblical historiographers were 
confused (Miller and Hayes 1986: 280-82). Failure to 
provide Jehu of Israel and Athaliah of Judah with standard 
regnal formulas may reflect dramatic license (the Israelite 
Jehu alone is anointed as king by Yahwistic prophet (2 Kgs 
9:6) or the author’s covert polemic against their right to 
the throne, 2 Kgs 11:1-3. From both biblical and epi- 
graphic evidence, it has been suggested that Gedaliah, 
appointed to rule Judah by the Babylonians following the 
deportation of king Zedekiah to Babylon, was actually 
installed as a vassal king (2 Kgs 25:22-25; Miller and Hayes 
1986: 421-24). The reluctance of the author of Kings to 
call non-Davidic rulers of Judah “king” (or “queen”) may 
account for Gedaliah’s curious lack of titles (RSV supplies 
“governor” in 2 Kgs 25:22, 23). 

Determination of the historicity of particular events in 


Kings is realistically restricted to rational inference from 
what is known from the better documented Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian kingdoms to the internal affairs of the 
relatively obscure West Semitic kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel. Most studies on Kings draw attention to the notable 
disparity between the substantial military and political 
achievements of Omri and Ahab of Israel, which are 
known from excavations and textual sources (Assyrian and 
Moabite), and the Bible’s cryptic (six verses for Omri, 

1 Kgs 16:23-28) or pointedly unflattering accounts of 
their reigns (six chapters on Ahab, most of which contrast 
his personal and political weaknesses with the effective 
dynamism of the prophet Elijah, 1 Kgs 16:29-22:40). The 
Elijah and Elisha cycles are coterminous with the reigns of 
the Omrides and Jehu; the overriding goal of the author 
to subordinate political to prophetic power led to the 
inclusion or composition of much folkloristic material, 
rendering the actual sequence of historical events difficult 
or impossible to recover (1 Kings 17-2 Kings 10). Heze¬ 
kiah, whose headstrong foreign policy provoked Assyrian 
military countermoves which brought Judah to the brink 
of national destruction and the reduction of its territory 
to Jerusalem and its environs, “did what was right in the 
eyes of Yahweh” (2 Kgs 18:3). His son Manasseh held the 
reins of state longer than any other Judahite king and 
successfully steered his kingdom as an Assyrian vassal- 
state through the various administrations of Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon, and Assurbanipal. It is extremely likely that, 
like other Assyrian vassals, it was both expedient and 
obligatory for Manasseh to support Assyrian cults and 
practices in the Jerusalem Temple and elsewhere (Spieck- 
ermann 1982: 170, 319-22; Wiirthwein Konige ATD, 441- 
42); perhaps for this, and for returning the national cult 
to the status quo that existed before Hezekiah’s cultic 
innovations, his reign incurs the severest condemnation of 
any ruler in Kings (2 Kgs 21:1-18; Ahlstrom 1982: 75- 
81). 

It is to the credit of DTR as an historian that the 
informing Deuteronomic principles of reward for obedi¬ 
ence and prophetic fulfillment were set aside for Josiah of 
Judah, the prize example in Kings of aggressive obedience 
to the Deuteronomic ideology. The king is struck down on 
the battlefield, apparently giving the lie to Huldah’s 
prophecy (2 Kgs 23:29-30; 22:20). 

3. Military History. Painting with the broadest possible 
strokes, the outline of military and political history set 
forth in Kings appears to correspond to what really hap¬ 
pened. The Solomonic “Empire” (the actual extent and 
value of Solomon’s geographical holdings may have been 
subject to considerable exaggeration in the Hebrew Bible) 
arose in the Western Asian power vacuum following an 
eclipse of the Egyptian, Hittite, and Assyrian superpowers. 
The effective division of the imperial heartland into two 
rival kingdoms, Israel and Judah, resulted in swiftly shift¬ 
ing alliances and vassalships between them and their 
neighboring states (Philistine, Phoenician, Aramaean, Am¬ 
monite, Moabite, Edomite), moves characteristic of small 
nations jockeying for power and survival. The expansion 
of the two Mesopotamian conquest nations, Assyria and 
Babylonia, led ultimately to lopsided military confronta¬ 
tions in which the territories of both Israel and Judah were 
devastated, their capital cities destroyed, and their popu- 
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lations subjected to mass deportation, all time-tested mea¬ 
sures calculated to break down political resistance and 
national identity. 

The account of Pharaoh Shishak’s invasion of Palestine 
in 1 Kgs 14:25-26 mentions only Jerusalem and the booty 
he carried off from the Temple and palace; the literary 
nuancing of the narrative emphasizes the political weak¬ 
ness of Rehoboam, Solomon’s unworthy successor (1 Kgs 
14:27-30). The Egyptian account of the invasion fails to 
mention Jerusalem; it lists more cities taken in the territo¬ 
ries of Israel and Syria than in Judah. The biblical histori¬ 
ographer appears to have been more anxious to portray 
Shishak’s activity in Palestine as a blow to Rehoboam’s 
prestige than as a significant military incident for the 
fledgling Northern Kingdom (ANET, 263—64; LBHG, 323- 
30; Ahlstrom 1982: 56-57). The date given in Kings, “the 
fifth year of King Rehoboam,’’ cannot be tested due to 
chronological uncertainties in both Egyptian and Hebrew 
sources. 

The date, geography and identity of the kings involved 
in the central Syro-Israelite wars are tentative by reason of 
the highly legendary nature of the biblical narratives (the 
Elijah and Elisha cycles), coupled with the anonymous 
titling of the “King of Israel” in 1 Kings 20 (use of Ahab’s 
name is probably secondary); 22:1-36; 2 Kgs 6:8-7:20; 
8:7-15. The royal Syrian names Ben-Hadad (Aramaean 
Bar-Hadad) and Hazael, attested in extra-biblical sources, 
were probably held by more than one ruler in Kings; a 
clear succession of kings of Damascus from the Rezon 
associated with Solomon (10th century, 1 Kgs 11:23-25) 
to the Rezin associated with Pekah of Israel (late 8th 
century, 2 Kgs 15:37) is impossible to determine. The 
relative military strength and weakness of the Syro-Pales- 
tinian states prior to the western campaigns of Tiglath- 
pileser III in the 8th century are difficult to assess; the 
contradictory state of military preparedness imputed to 
Ahab’s Israel by the historiography of 1 Kgs 20-22:40 is 
decidedly at odds with the rank of Ahab in the interna¬ 
tional coalition described in the Kurkh Monolith of Shal¬ 
maneser Ill (Borger 1984: 360-62). Descriptions of Syro- 
Israelite military confrontations in Kings outside the 
Elijah-Elisha cycles (1 Kgs 15:16-22; 2 Kgs 12:17-16:9) 
are probably more historically informative than those 
within the cycles; see Miller and Hayes (1986: 250-87). 

The terse description of the fall of the Northern King¬ 
dom to the Assyrians (2 Kgs 17:1-6) and subsequent 
happenings in the province of Samenna (2 Kgs 17:24-41) 
telescope a number of events. Although Shalmaneser V 
probably captured the capital city, Samaria, in 722, the city 
had to be retaken in 720 by Sargon II, who was responsible 
for the massive deportations of the kingdom’s inhabitants. 
The account of the cultic mixing of the Yahwism and 
idolatry practiced by the natives and newly imported aliens 
under the unnamed “King of Assyria” in 2 Kgs 17:24-33 
is an anachronistic and polemic description of the origins 
of the Samaritans. 

Kings appears to describe two separate campaigns of 
Sennacherib against Judah: in the first, 2 Kgs 18:13-16, a 
victorious Sennacherib receives submission from Hezekiah 
and booty stripped from palace and temple; in the second, 
2 Kgs 18:17-19:37, a high official from the Assyrian court, 
cognizant of Hezekiah's cult reforms, parleys with the 


defenders in the local Palestinian dialect. The prophet 
Isaiah emboldens the Judahite king to resist; the Assyrian 
army is miraculously slaughtered by the angel of Yahweh; 
Sennacherib returns empty-handed to Nineveh, to be in- 
gloriously slain by his sons “in the house of Nisroch, his 
god” (2 Kgs 19:37). Assyrian and Babylonian sources 
provide no reasonable justification for supposing that Sen¬ 
nacherib undertook a second campaign to Palestine after 
701 b.c.e.; it is quite clear that at that time Judah was 
conquered by a savagely punitive military offensive (Us- 
sishkin 1982: 19-58; 67-126), and that Hezekiah pur¬ 
chased his capital city, Jerusalem, and his life by paying a 
massive bribe to the Assyrian king and offering submission 
(for the Assyrian annal account of Sennacherib’s third 
campaign, see Borger 1984: 388-90). The two biblical 
accounts each provide selected items of accurate informa¬ 
tion regarding the same historical campaign, even though 
the “miraculous” delivery of Jerusalem in the second ac¬ 
count, and probably the dramatic rhetoric of the Rabshak- 
eh’s speeches, are theologically motivated fiction. 

The surrender of Jerusalem to Nebuchadnezzar II and 
capture of Jehoiachin (2 Kgs 24:10-17) is datable in cune¬ 
iform sources to March 16, 597 b.c.e. (Cogan and Tadmor 
II Kings AB, 311). The biblical account of the subsequent 
sack of Jerusalem and second Judahite exile (2 Kgs 24:18- 
25:21; Jer 39:1-14; 52:1-27) is the only extensive docu¬ 
mentation to survive; excavations at various fortified cities 
in Judah bear witness to the punitive devastation wrought 
by the Babylonians. “The fall of the city [Jerusalem] and 
the exile of many of its citizens marked a watershed in 
Judean history and have left fissure marks radiating 
throughout the Hebrew Scriptures” (Miller and Hayes 
1986: 416). 

G. Theology 

1. Deity. The god, Yahweh, that was worshipped in the 
Solomonic Temple of Jerusalem was the only living God; 
belief in any other god or goddess was both illusory and 
sinful; compare the story of Elijah versus the prophets of 
Baal on Mount Carmel (1 Kgs 18:19-40), and Hezekiah’s 
prayer, a transparent example of Deuteronomic theology 
(2 Kgs 19:14-19). Yahweh is god of all nations, a point 
ironically driven home in the speech of the Assyrian Rab- 
shakeh (2 Kgs 18:25); Yahweh’s forgiveness is available to 
the faithful even in exile (1 Kgs 8:46-53). The most 
heinous of sins committed in Kings are cultic (tolerance 
and proliferation of non-Yahwistic worship), not ethical 
(murder, theft, perjury). In the historiography of Kings, 
monotheistic Yahwism dates to the time of Moses; “later” 
paganizing rulers of Israel and Judah consistently ignored 
the example of David and “orthodox” prophetic exhorta¬ 
tions. 

2. History. Deuteronomic theology is rooted in the 
particular historical circumstances of a western Asiatic 
people. The infidelity of the kings and people of Israel 
was punished according to Deuteronomic law “in order to 
demonstrate how Israel’s continual disobedience to the 
laws of God finally caused the nation to be destroyed 
through divine judgment” ( IOTS , 286). It is fairly said that, 
in Kings, history is how the prophets see it. The Divine 
Will, against which humans cannot successfully resist, is 
made known through the prophets (2 Kgs 17:13; 21:10- 
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15) and through Deuteronomic law (2 Kgs 22:16). Never¬ 
theless, history and Deuteronomic theology engage in 
sporadic conflict: God lies through the prophets (1 Kgs 
22:19-23); unconditional dynastic promises are modified 
(1 Kgs 9:4-9); Josiah, the one king who fulfills the Deuter¬ 
onomic law “with all his heart, and with all his soul and 
with all his might” (2 Kgs 23:23) dies before a heathen 
Pharaoh. The raw and ambiguous stuff of history, even 
that of the Chosen People, occasionally overflows the 
boundaries fixed by the theological agenda of the au¬ 
thors) of Kings. 
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KINGSHIP, SACRAL. See SACRAL KINGSHIP. 
KINSHIP. See FAMILY 


KIR (PLACE) [Heb qir]. Apparently the name of two 
places mentioned in the Hebrew Bible. The word qir in 
Hebrew means “wall," but in Moabite it means “city.” 

1. A Moabite town (Isa 15:1), probably the same as Kir- 
Hareseth (Isa 16:7), modern Kerak. Although the LXX of 
Isa 15:1 has to teichos, “the wall, fortress,” most translations 
regard Heb qir as a proper name. Isaiah introduced his 
oracle against Kir by referring to the sudden destruction 
of Ar and Kir; the former is often identified with Rabbah, 
but this is far from certain. Thus, after citing two of Moab’s 
most important towns, Isaiah 15-16 lists many other Mo¬ 
abite places names, all of which stand under Yahweh’s 
judgment. 

Gerald L. Mattingly 

2. The original home of the Arameans (Amos 9:7), and 
the place to which they were exiled by the Assyrians (2 Kgs 
16:9; cf. Amos 1:5). Kir is also mentioned (along with 
Elam) in Isa 22:6. LXX A translates Kir as the Libyan 
Gyrene in 2 Kgs 16:9 (followed by Vg), but otherwise Kir 
is not a place in the LXX. For this verse, in place of the 
proper name, the Greek has apokisen, “removed.” It has ek 
bothrou lor Amos 9:7: God brought the Syrians “from the 
deep (the ditch, the pit).” This could be an enclosure for 
the reception of exiles, or it could be the writer’s sense of 
humor, his opinion of the enemy Arameans. The Greek 
for Amos 1:5 is epikletos: the Syrians shall be led captive. 


The LXX of Isa 22:6 describes a “gathering” (Gk synagoge) 
for battle. 

John Gray (1 and 2 Kings OTL, 633) identified qir “as a 
common noun, ‘the city,’ i.e., the Assyrian capital Nineveh, 
cf. Istambul, a corruption of eis ten polin (‘to the city’). The 
Assyrians regularly referred to their holy city of Assur as 
‘the City,’ and the deportation to ‘the City 1 may refer to 
dedication of prisoners of war. There is, we think, no 
connection with qir named in Amos 9:7 as the original 
home of the Arameans. This we regard as a corruption of 
qeraqir, cf. Arabic broken plural, meaning ‘waterholes’ or 
oases of the North Arabian steppe.” The origins of or the 
native land of the Arameans (Amos 9:7) is obscure so this 
verse is not helpful in itself. Assyro-Babylonian literature 
of the 14th century b.c. refers to Arimi, or Ahlame, 
nomads wandering in the wilderness W of Mesopotamia 
(Gehman NWDB, 57). Arameans appear in the fourth- 
year records (ANET, 275) of Tiglath-pileser 1 (1115-1077). 
May (Amos OTL, 157-58) notes the migration of Arameans 
into the area in the early 12th century. Such data would 
not rule out an Aramean origin in the desert near S 
Mesopotamia as more or less “adjacent” to today’s Iran. 

Prophetic oracles were poetry, however, and perhaps 
Amos’s metaphor should not be taken too literally. He was 
making a theological point about God’s power over various 
people and lands, and God’s concern with others, not just 
the Israelites. There may also be a threat (Amos 1:5) that 
as the Syrians can be sent back to where they came from, 
so can the Israelites (cf. Gordon IDS 3: 36). May (Amos 
OTL, 31) offers the interpretation that Yahweh will send 
the Arameans back to Kir, obliterating their accomplish¬ 
ments, “the complete abrogation of the proud political 
history of the Arameans” (Wolff Joel and Amos Hermeneia, 
157). Yahweh makes history and cancels it. 

It has been suggested that Elam and Kir in Isa 22:6 are 
sources of mercenaries in the Assyrian army. The associa¬ 
tion of the two countries suggest proximity in geography, 
but Amos 9:7 has Egypt, Caphtor (Crete?), and Kir to¬ 
gether, so one might doubt the proximity as necessary. 
Still, one could guess Kir is a country in Mesopotamia on 
the basis of Isa 22:6. Isa 21:2 relates Elam and Media, so 
this might strengthen the proximity view of Elam and Kir 
in Isa 22:6, Gehman (NWDB, 540) noted the identification 
of Kir with the plain between the Tigris River and Elam. 
Astour (IDBSup, 524) relates qir, West Semitic for “wall,” 
with the Akk duru, as a translation of the city-name Der, E 
of the lower Tigris, on the main road from Elam to 
Babylon. Tiglath-pileser III (745-727 b.c.) transferred its 
citizens to Damascus in 738, and in 732 exiled Damascus 
citizens to Duru. In the Neo-Babylonian period, it was the 
capital of the province of Gutium. Its governor, Gubaru, 
joined Cyrus and was the first with his troops to enter 
Babylon in 539. If this identification of the biblical Kir is 
correct, one would expect that among Gubaru’s troops 
were descendants of the Damascenes from 732 b.c. 

Several scholars have suggested the identification of Kir 
as a country by the river Kur (Kuros, Kurros) which begins 
in N Armenia, runs into the Araxes, and flows to the 
Caspian Sea (Keil n.d.a., 404; n.d.b. 244-45). Another 
alternate suggestion for Kir is the one noted above by 
Gehman. Kir may be the mountain region, el-Kaiyara, a 
range that marks the N boundary of Syria. 
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KIR-HARESETH (PLACE) [Heb qir hareset]. A capital 
of ancient Moab identified with modern Kerak (M.R. 
217066), located ca. 17 miles S of the Arnon and 11 miles 
E of the Dead Sea. Strategically located on a promontory 
that overlooks the Dead Sea, Kerak sits astride a major 
intersection of the King’s Highway and the E-W road 
across the plateau. This position has witnessed many im¬ 
portant events in the region’s history, in the days of Mesha 
(2 Kgs 3:25-27), during the Crusades, and into the pres¬ 
ent. Kir-hareseth is mentioned in Isa 16:7, and Kir-heres, 
an alternate name, appears in the oracles of Isa 16:11 and 
Jer 48:31, 36. KIR (Isa 15:1) is probably the same town. 

Gerald L. Mattingly 


KIRIATH-ARBA (PLACE) [Heb qiryat 3 arba c ]. The 
former name of Hebron (cf. Gen 23:2; Josh 14:15; Judg 
1:10; etc). This name is associated with several significant 
events. The death of Sarah is placed here, and she is 
buried in the nearby Cave of Machpelah (Gen 23:2). Jacob/ 
Israel comes to Kiriath-arba (here also identified as 
Mamre) and there witnesses his father Isaac’s death (Gen 
35:27). Kiriath-arba/Hebron is given to Caleb on account 
of his faithfulness in the episode of the aborted southern 
invasion of Canaan (see the narrative at Numbers 13 and 
14). Here it is noted that the one after whom this city is 
named was one of the Anakim, who were said to be 
especially imposing (Josh 14:15, cf. Num 13:32-33). This 
information is repeated in Josh 15:13, where Caleb’s por¬ 
tion is shown to be among the people of Judah. Kiriath- 
arba is specifically placed in the hill district of Judah (Josh 
15:54), is said to be a City of Refuge (Josh 20:7), and is 
reassigned as a Levitical City (Josh 21:11-12). In a postex- 
ilic text, the equation of Kiriath-arba with Hebron is no 
longer made when the city is listed as one of those in which 
the returning exiles lived (Neh 11:25). 

The name “Kiriath-arba” means “city of four,” perhaps 
a reference to a cluster of four cities in the Hebron area 
(Aner, Eshcol, Mamre, and Hebron; see BoYing Joshua AB, 
358, and the citation there) or a veiled divine name having 
Babylonian or Hurrian elements (on the first see Burney 
1918: 43-44; on the second, see Blenkinsopp 1972: 113 n. 
9). On the issue of the Levitical Cities, see Hauer 1982 and 
the bibliography cited there. 
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KIRIATH-BAAL (PLACE) [Heb qiryat ba^at]. See KIR- 
IATH-JEARIM. 


KIRIATH-HUZOTH (PLACE) [Heb qiryat huyot]. 
The city to which Balak first took Balaam following the 
latter’s arrival in Moabite territory (Num 22:39). Once 
there, Balak offered sacrifices prior to Balaam’s oracular 
activity (Num 22:41-24:25). Although the precise location 
of Kiriath-huzoth defies identification, it was apparently 
near Bamoth-baal (Num 22:41). Joshua 13:17 places Bam- 
oth-baal in the tableland of Heshbon, territory then allot¬ 
ted to the tribe of Reuben. The City of Moab (Num 22:36), 
from which Barak and Balaam left on their way to Kiriath- 
huzoth, apparently was located near the Arnon River, and 
Kiriath-huzoth was probably situated somewhere between 
it and Bamoth-baal to the N. If so, Balak led Balaam into 
territory once lost by Moab to the Amorite king Sihon 
(Num 21:26) and which had been since regained by Moab 
or neutralized by the Israelites. 

According to Rabbinic tradition, Kiriath-huzoth can be 
identified with a certain BiroSa, perhaps the site of el- 
Barrishi near Rabbah (Tg. Jonathan). However, such a loca¬ 
tion is seemingly too far N to suit the description in 
Numbers 22. More reasonable is Abel’s suggestion of el- 
Qeryeh, situated some 7.5 miles NE of Dibon (GP 2: 421). 
For Heb qiryat huyot (“city of streets”), the LXX reads poleis 
epauleon (“city of residences”). Probably behind this trans¬ 
lation stands an original Heb qiryat ha$erdt (“city of courts”). 

Terry L. Brensinger 


KIRIATH-JEARIM (PLACE) [Heb qiryat ye^arim). 
Var. KIRIATHARIM; KIRIATH-BAAL. A city which lay 
at the intersection of the boundary of Judah (Josh 15:9) 
and the W boundary of Benjamin (Josh 18:14 and 18:28). 
Kiriath-jearim is listed in the cities of Judah in the hill 
country district (Josh 15:60). Kiriath-jearim was also asso¬ 
ciated with the original tribal claim of Dan who encamped 
there on their way to Laish/Dan (Judg 18:12). The site has 
been identified as modern Tell el-Achar, about 8 miles N 
of Jerusalem (Cooke 1925; McCarter 1 Samuel AB, 137). 

Kiriath-jearim figures prominently in two narratives, the 
pact with the Gibeonites (Joshua 9 and 10) and the narra¬ 
tive about the Ark of the Covenant (esp. 1 Samuel 6 and 
7). In the first of these stories, Kiriath-jearim appears as 
one of the cities from which the Gibeonites came (Josh 
9:17; the other cities are Gibeon, Chephirah, and Beer- 
oth). Together these cities controlled the northwest ap¬ 
proaches to Jerusalem (Boling Joshua AB, 266). It would 
appear that there are two different versions of this inci¬ 
dent, one which records an account of treaty relations with 
indigenous elements, and another which explains this 
treaty as the result of duplicity on the part of the Gibeon¬ 
ites. 

Kiriath-jearim appears in the narrative of the wander¬ 
ings of the Ark following its capture by the Philistines as 
the city to which the Ark was sent upon its return bv the 
Philistines (1 Sam 6:19—7:2). From the fact that the Ark 
was sent to Kiriath-jearim it may be inferred that the citv 
was a cultic center of at least a minor sort. From here the 
Ark was taken by David to Jerusalem (2 Sam 6:2, where 
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“Baalah” is to be taken as a reference to Kiriath-jearim— 
cf. Josh 15:9, 1 Chr 13:6, and the textual analysis in 
McCarter 1 Samuel AB, 162-63). The transfer of the Ark 
from Kiriath-jearim to Jerusalem is also mentioned in 
2 Chr 1:4. 

In addition to 2 Sam 6:2 mentioned above, Kiriath- 
jearim is referred to as “Baalah” in Josh 15:9 and as 
“Kiriath-Baal” in Josh 15:60 and 18:14. The first of these 
names can be rendered “wife” or “lady,” with reference to 
the goddess Asherah/Anat/etc. (Boling Joshua AB, 369), 
and the second can be taken as an example of demytholo- 
gizing, where Canaanite god and goddess elements in 
place-names are replaced by more palatable substitutes. As 
it stands, “Kiriath-jearim” means “city of woods” (BDB, 
900). See the discussion in Boling Joshua AB, 267, 369. 

Kiriath-jearim is also listed as the hometown of Jere¬ 
miah’s rival Uriah (Jer 26:20), thus confirming its cultic 
stature; and as a city in the census of the returned exiles 
(Neh 7:29; cf. Ezra 2:25 where it appears as Kiriatharim). 
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KIRIATH-SANNAH (PLACE) [Heb qiryat-sannd]. Ac¬ 
cording to Josh 15:49, the former name of the city of 
Debir. Precisely because this reading is problematic, Noth 
(1935: 44-50) assumed that the text indeed originally 
listed Kiriath-sannah, and that the equation with Debir 
was a later gloss. Orlinski (1939) offered a rebuttal, noting 
that the LXX reads polls grammaton haute (estin) Dabir , “city 
of books, i.e., Debir.” Elsewhere the LXX uses polls gram - 
maton (“city of books”) to render “Kiriath-sepher,” which 
is elsewhere identified as the former name of Debir (Josh 
15:15-17). The reading of qryl-snh is therefore probably 
erroneous, and the text probably originally read “Kiriath- 
sepher.” 
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KIRIATH-SEPHER (PLACE) [Heb qiryat-seper]. Al¬ 
ternative name of a Canaanite, and later Judahite, town 
located in the SW hill country of Judah. It later became 
known as Debir. The name Kiriath-Sepher means some¬ 
thing like “scribe town” or perhaps “town of the treaty- 
stele (Boling and Wright Joshua AB, 293). The only OT 
passages to use the ancient name (Josh 15:15-16 = Judg 
1:11-12) tell us that Caleb, following his capture of He¬ 
bron, promised the hand of his daughter Achsah to whom¬ 
ever would take Kiriath-Sepher/Debir. This task is said to 
have been accomplished by Caleb’s nephew Othniel (Josh 
15:17 = Judg 1:13). Although these verses show signs of 
subsequent editorial activity, they most likely depend on 
an ancient tradition which may well record the memory of 
actual historical events (Boling and Wright Joshua AB, 373- 


76). See DEBIR (PLACE) for a discussion of the contro¬ 
versy surrounding the location of this ancient town. 

Wade R. Kotter 


KIRIATHAIM (PLACE) [Heb qiryatayim]. 1. A town in 
Moab’s tableland assigned to the tribe of Reuben (Num 
32:37; Josh 13:19). The Mesha Inscription (line 10) says 
that Mesha rebuilt Kiriathaim; this town was still in Moab¬ 
ite hands when Jeremiah (48:1, 23) and Ezekiel (25:9) 
pronounced oracles against Moab. A number of sites have 
been identified as ancient Kiriathaim: (a) el-Qereiyat (M.R. 
215105), ca. 5 miles NW of Dhiban; (b) Kh. el Qureiyeh, 
ca. 6 miles W of Medeba; (c) Qaryat el-Mekhaiyet (M.R. 
220128), ca. 3 miles WNW of Medeba; and (d) Jalul, ca. 3 
miles E of Medeba. Shaveh-kiriathaim, the “plain of Kiri¬ 
athaim” (Gen 14:5) may be associated with the Kiriathaim 
in the territory of Reuben. 

2. A levitical city in the territory of Naphtali (I Chr 
6:76), probably the same as Kartan (Josh 21:32), probably 
identified with modern Kh. el-Qureiyeh. 

Gerald L. Mattingly 


KIRIATHARIM (PLACE). See KIRIATH-JEARIM. 

KISH (PERSON) [Heb qU\. The name of five individuals. 
Its etymology is uncertain. One proposal relates it to Akk 
qdsu , “bestow,” and qistu, “gift” (IPN, 171 n. 3). Another 
relates it to qyshlqyp in the Aramaic inscriptions from Higr 
and compares it with the Arabic tribal and personal name 
qais (Noldeke 1886: 167). 

1. The father of Saul, first king of Israel; Kish is likewise 
the son of Abiel and brother of Ner. He was a member of 
the Benjaminite clan of Matri (1 Sam 10:21). His patrimo¬ 
nial land holdings appear to have been located at Zela, 
where he was buried (2 Sam 21:14). 

Kish achieved the status of gibbor hayil, “wealthy citizen” 
or “member of the landed, taxable class of citizenry” 
(1 Sam 9:1). The phrase is frequently used to describe elite 
military ranking as well as possession of material substance 
and social status (McKane 1957-58: 28-31). It seems likely 
that military officers and mercenaries received landed 
property and the associated gentry status in return for 
their military service and loyalty to a liege majesty (Weber 
1952: 16-18, 24-25, 47, contra McKane 1957-58: 32-33). 
Kish probably earned his status as a landowner of social 
standing through mercenary service to the ruler(s) of an 
unnamed city-state within Benjamin (1 Sam 9:1). The city 
in question could have been Gibeon, particularly in light 
of the report in 1 Chr 8:33 and 9:39 that Kish was a 
descendant of the founder of Gibeon. 

Since it is likely that the Saulide genealogy in Chronicles 
was artificially grafted onto a list of postexilic clans who 
resettled the site (see NER), the historicity of Kish’s asso¬ 
ciation with the city must remain uncertain, even if proba¬ 
ble. Saul’s confiscation of Gibeonite land during his reign 
(2 Sam 21:1-3) would have led to the acquisition of royal 
estates in the city, though it is not clear whether they could 
have become part of his inherited estate (Ben-Barak 1981: 
79-84). If some of these lands were included among the 
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holdings of Saul that David restored to Meribaal (2 Sam 
9:7; 19:29) and which would then have been passed on to 
his descendants, the Chronicler might have been familiar 
with the association of the Saulide family with Gibeon and 
could have assumed that Saul’s ancestors began that asso¬ 
ciation. 

2. The son of Mahli and brother of Eleazer, who was a 
member of the levitical division of Merari. His eldest son 
apparently was Jerahmeel (1 Chr 24:29). Kish is reported 
to have been among the Levites who were numbered in a 
census in the days of David. He is to have served at the 
“house of Yahweh,” the main sanctuary in Jerusalem. His 
sons are said to have married their female cousins, the 
daughters of Eleazer, to preserve the line of Mahli (1 Chr 
23:21-23). Many consider the intermarriage to fulfill the 
guidelines laid out in Num 36:6-9 in the case of Zelophe- 
had’s daughters (i.e., Curtis and Madsen Chronicles ICC, 
265; Williamson Chronicles NCBC, 161). However, the pro¬ 
vision in Numbers is designed to maintain inherited prop¬ 
erty within its traditional tribe. Since Levites were govern¬ 
ment agents (Ahlstrom 1982: 47-51) and were not to have 
received patrimonial lands (Deut 18:1-8; Josh 13:14), in¬ 
termarriage would seem to make more sense as an adap¬ 
tation of the Levirate law in Deut 25:5-10, which is de¬ 
signed to perpetuate a family line through the marriage 
of a widow to the dead husband’s brother. 

3 . The son of Abdi and a Levite belonging to the division 
of Merari (2 Chr 29:12). He is to have participated in the 
cleansing of the temple in Jerusalem in response to Heze- 
kiah’s command to reconsecrate the sanctuary and remove 
its impurities after its temporary closure by his predeces¬ 
sor Ahaz (2 Chr 28:24-26; 29:6-7). He is one of two 
representatives for Merari and is said to have assembled 
his brethren (29:15), suggesting that he was in a position 
of authority within his levitical division at the time. The 
list of fourteen Levites among which his name appears 
seems to be a stylized presentation designed to show how 
all the main branches of the levitical families responded 
equally to Hezekiah’s command and worked together (Wil¬ 
liamson Chronicles NCBC, 354). Two representatives each 
are assigned to the four main levitical divisions of Kohath, 
Merari, Gershom, and Elizaphan (see 1 Chr 15:4-10 for 
the less familiar Elizaphan) and the three families of 
levitical singers, Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun. 

Following the standard ideology of the Chronicler, the 
Levites serve as subordinates to the priests. They were to 
have been restricted to the cleansing of the temple court 
area, while the priests cleansed the innermost part of the 
sanctuary (29:15). The Levites were then to have disposed 
of the refuse gathered by the priests from the inner 
sanctuary by removing it to the Kidron Valley (29:16), a 
long-standing burial ground (i.e., 2 Kgs 23:6) whose asso¬ 
ciated impurity made it a logical nearby dumping ground 
for the impure material. 

4 . A Benjaminite named as a distant relative of Esther; 
he was to have been the great-grandfather of Mordecai 
who adopted and reared Esther, the daughter of his uncle 
Abihail, after she was orphaned (Esth 2:5). 

The accuracy of the genealogy given for Mordecai in 
Esth 2:5 has been debated. Some have accepted it as a 
genuine list of Mordecai’s immediate three forebears (i.e., 
Cassel 1888: 52-53; Hoschander 1923: 17; Gerlemann 


Esther BKAT, 77). Others, following Josephus and the 
creators of the Targums of the book, have regarded Shimei 
and Kish to have been remote ancestors, Kish the father 
of Saul (1 Sam 9:1; 14:51; 1 Chr 8:33) and Shimei the 
Benjaminite rebel in the days of David (2 Sam 16:5; 1 Kgs 
2:8, 36, 40). While accepting Jair possibly to be Mordecai’s 
actual father, they believe that the author of Esther delib¬ 
erately skipped over intermediate genealogical links to 
highlight Mordecai’s well-known ancestors and so fore¬ 
shadow the new face-off between Saul’s descendant and 
Haman, the descendant of Agag, king of the Amalekites 
(Haupt 1907-08: 115; Paton Esther ICC, 176-78; Esther 
KAT, 299; Moore Esther AB, 19; R. Gordis 1974: 27). In 
1 Samuel 15, Saul had been ordered by God to exterminate 
Agag and all his people and possessions but reportedly 
had spared his enemy’s life. In Esther, his descendant 
Mordecai causes Agag’s descendant to be killed, leading to 
a belated literary fulfillment of the divine command to 
Saul made centuries earlier. 

Kish’s identity as Mordecai’s great-grandfather or the 
father of King Saul is further influenced by how one 
understands the grammatical force of the relative pronoun 
'aAer that begins v 6, following Kish’s name and the phrase 
'is yemini, “a (Ben)jaminite man.” Most agree that the 
relative pronoun must modify Kish, the subject of the 
sentence, understanding the intervening three-generation 
genealogy to be, in effect, a parenthetical statement inter¬ 
rupting normal narrative flow. However, since *aser is 
thought to have developed from a demonstrative pronoun 
that would have stood immediately after the noun to which 
it referred (GKC, §138), grammatically, 'user would most 
logically refer to the immediately preceeding phrase, “a 
Benjaminite man,” which in turn is in apposition to the 
name Kish. Mordecai has already been identified as a Jew 
at the beginning of v 5 and so needs no further introduc¬ 
tion as a Benjaminite. In addition, if the relative clause 
introduced by 'a$er is associated with Mordecai, it results 
in a man who is over 116 years old at the time of the story, 
the reign of Xerxes (465-425 b.c.), since the person is 
question was part of the first wave of deportation in the 
wake of Jehoiachin’s surrender in March, 597 b.c.e. (2 Kgs 
24:10-17). By contrast, in having the relative clause modify 
Kish, the span from the first deportation to the early reign 
of Xerxes is bridged by four generations, a very plausible 
situation. Others have emphasized as well that had Kish, 
the father of King Saul, been Mordecai’s intended ances¬ 
tor, the author almost certainly would have referred to 
Saul by name to formalize the connection (i.e. Cassel 1888: 
53; Hoschander 1923: 17), 

Mordecai’s ancestor Kish would have been considered a 
member of the army, the court, the temple staff, or the 
artisans of Jerusalem exiled with Jehoiachin, and would 
have been a fellow exile with the prophet Ezekiel. His 
family tree strongly suggests that he was to have been 
understood to have been a Levite, a member of the Merari 
division. He is said to have been the father of Shimei and 
the grandfather of Jair, in addition to his relations to 
Mordecai and Abihail. The name Kish appears elsewhere 
in 1 Chr 6:44, 23:21-23 and 2 Chr 29:12 as a dan or 
personal name associated with Merari. Shimei is listed as a 
clan of Merari in l Chr 6:29, w r hile Abihail is the patro¬ 
nymic of the leader of the divisions of Merari during the 
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idealized wilderness wanderings in Num 3:35. In light of 
the apparent attempt to root Esther’s family in levitical 
Merari origins, the fictional nature of her family tree is 
likely. Thus Kish may not have been a real person who was 
exiled under Jehoiachin, but may represent a use of the 
Merarite clan of Kish to represent a fictitious ancestor. 

In addition to the clear links with Merari, Esthers rela¬ 
tives have connections with Saul. Kish was Saul’s father and 
is specifically named as a Benjaminite in 1 Sam 9:1. Shimei 
was a Benjaminite who cursed David as he fled Jerusalem 
during Absalom’s coup and accused him of exterminating 
the Saulide royal family (2 Sam 16:5; 1 Kgs 2:8, 36, 40), 
while Jair recalls the site of Kiriath-Jearim, the reported 
site of the Ark during Saul’s reign (1 Sam 7:1-2). When 
combined with the characterization of Haman as “the 
Agagite” (3:1), it is difficult to escape the allusions to 
1 Samuel 15, as many have noted. 

However, the secondary nature of the Saulide links 
needs to be considered carefully. The Greek rendering of 
Haman’s epithet does not presume Hebrew h^ggy, “the 
Agagite,” but rather, hg^gy, “the Goagite,” or hbgy, “the 
Bagoite,” depending on the manuscript. The first seems 
to reflect a Persian title of honor meaning “man of author¬ 
ity” (Cassel 1888: 89), while the second seems to be related 
to the Persian word baga, “God” (Hoschander 1923: 22; 
contrast Haupt 1907-08: 123). In the context of the story 
it would be most appropriate for Haman to bear a title of 
Persian origin, since he is a court official. Therefore it 
seems likely that his original title was corrupted through 
letter transposition to read “the Agagite,” which in turn 
may have led to the secondary association of Mordecai’s 
forefather Kish with his well-known namesake the father 
of King Saul. With this development the appositive phrase 
“man of (Ben)jamin” at the end of v 6 may have been 
secondarily inserted in order to allude to Saul’s genealogy 
in 1 Sam 9:1. It should be noted that the identical phrase 
y is yemini, without the ben element, occurs after Aphiah, 
and while intended to refer to the first of seven genera¬ 
tions (see BECORATH), may have been mistaken by a 
scribe or copyist to refer back redundantly to Kish. The 
proposed insertion would have reinforced for the percep¬ 
tive reader the resulting play on the Saul-Agag story in 
1 Samuel 15, while obscuring the original Merarite connec¬ 
tions. 

5. The son of Jeiel and founder of the postexilic settle¬ 
ment at Gibeon (1 Chr 8:29-30; 9:35-36). His status as 
the premonarchic founder of the site (Williamson Chroni¬ 
cles NCBC, 85-86) or its postexilic rebuilder is often con¬ 
sidered unclear (Rudolph Chronikbucher HAT, 80; Myers 
1 Chronicles AB, 62). However, his postexilic context is 
apparent from the remark that he and his sons lived 
opposite their kinsmen in Jerusalem (8:32; 9:38). The 
comment presumes the lot-casting procedure used to re¬ 
settle Jerusalem in Neh 11:1—2, which would have removed 
the unnamed kinsmen from their recently resettled home 
in Gibeon to the former capital city as part of an official 
provincial decree or decision. Many of the tribal genealo¬ 
gies in 1 Chronicles 2—9 contain late “updates” that pro¬ 
vide information about the population of the postexilic 
community of Jehud. It is conceivable that he was a distant 
descendant of Kish ben Abiel and that he was named after 


his forefather. His choice to resettle Gibeon may have been 
due to his preexilic ancestral links to the site. 
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KISH (PLACE). Ancient city of Babylonia, situated on a 
now dead branch of the Euphrates, 15 kms E of Babylon. 
This city does not appear in biblical texts, but it draws its 
prestige from the role it played during the Early Dynastic 
periods (first half of the 3d millennium), for the appeal it 
held for the Mesopotamian sovereigns (the title of King of 
Kish), and for the longevity of its existence. 

The site is formed from a series of tells of fairly substan¬ 
tial size. They cover a primarily E-W band for nearly 5 
km in length and more than 1.5 km in width. The princi¬ 
pal ones are el-Khazneh, el-Oheimir, and the Ingharra 
group, bordered to the N by the Bender tell and to the S 
by the A tell; others, designated by letters, were the objects 
of important varied research. It has been shown in exca¬ 
vations conducted by different teams and by MacGuire 
Gibson, that in its present state, these tells do not represent 
in any way the old city within its natural limits, but that we 
can recognize there the vestiges of the changes of an urban 
habitat through the vicissitudes of a long existence, linked 
to the transfer of natural water lanes and to the construc¬ 
tion of canals. It is, therefore, impossible to present a clear 
image of the configuration, of the limits and of the ancient 
city’s organization. 

Visited by many travelers in the 19th century, the site 
was identified with the ancient city of Kish by G. Smith in 
1873. Clandestine digs which took place at the beginning 
of the 20th century brought to the market an abundance 
of cuneiform tablets. That prompted Abby H. de Genouil- 
lac to excavate there at the beginning of 1912. After the 
First World War, exploration started up again from 1923 
to 1933 by the Herbert Weld and Field Museum of Natural 
History of Chicago, under the successive direction of S. 
Langdon, E. Mackay, and C. Watelin. Unfortunately, the 
results were incompletely published and indicate a medio¬ 
cre archaeological standard. 

The beginnings of the ancient city go back to the end of 
the 4th millennium or to the beginning of the 3d, that is 
to say, to the last predynastic phase, according to the major 
sounding taken from the west of Ingharra tell. According 
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to the king-lists, certainly compiled at a fairly late date, it 
is at Kish that Kingship descended from heaven and was 
given to men; it is thus that these same lists attribute four 
dynasties to the ancient city. This could show that the 
remembrance of a repeated domination of the city over 
the Babylonian world, perhaps expanded to Sumer on 
certain occasions, was maintained under a mythic form 
and would explain also the prestige wielded by the title of 
king of Kish over the larger part of the great Mesopota¬ 
mian sovereigns; it is also thought that one can recognize 
in these remembrances indications of the role played by 
the city in the development of the monarchic power in 
Mesopotamia. It is from Kish again that tradition has 
Sargon leaving for Akkad when engaged in the formation 
of his empire. Moreover, archaeology seems to confirm the 
importance of the city in this period. It is in effect at the 
end of ED II and at the beginning of ED III that one must 
fix two important monuments of the city: Palace A and the 
“Plano-Convex Building” that represent two of the oldest 
examples of monumental civil architecture; the cemetery 
that was located in the ruins of the palace also belongs to 
the end of the same period. But the transfer of the capital 
from Kish to Akkad by Sargon marks, in fact, the end of 
the primacy of the old city that will henceforth play a 
rather small role up until the Sassanids. The archaeologi¬ 
cal evidence attests to some fairly important installations 
from the Old Babylonian period (tell el-Oheimir) with 
habitation and ziggurat, diverse installations, tombs and a 
Neo-Babylonian fort in tells X and W, and ziggurats and 
particularly imposing temples from the same period as at 
Ingharra, an undoubtedly Parthian fortress in the Bender 
tell, and finally, palaces and Sassanid residences in tell H. 
The longevity of the installation is thus remarkable, but 
the quarters seem to have been displaced over the course 
of time, and the city never regained its great importance— 
not even, it seems, during the period of the large temples 
from the Ingharra tell. 

Among the monuments worthy of attention, one must 
note Palace A and the Plano-Convex Building because they 
are perhaps the oldest remains of royal architecture. Of 
the first, which takes its name from the small tell that 
contained its ruins, only two buildings have been found on 
the sides of a mostly open space: a majestic staircase 
created the entrance to the northern building, a four- 
columned portico, the fagade of the second. They ap¬ 
peared to be independent, but in reality, links existed 
from one building to the other on the level of the first 
floor; the staircases show that this floor extended over the 
entire surface of the buildings, and the architectural anal¬ 
ysis leads one to place the apartments and the reception 
rooms there, the ground floor having been occupied by 
stores and services. The room with four columns of the 
southern building owes this particularity to the fact that it 
had to support a wall on the upper level and not, as has 
long been thought, because it had some kind of special 
function. The Plano-Convex Building, located more than 
1500 m to the N of the palace in an isolated setting, is also 
very incomplete; its organization is apparently more con¬ 
fused, but one can make out the principles that govern the 
monumental architecture of the Early Dynastic periods. 
Even if nothing proves it with certainty, it is traditional to 


consider both of these buildings as palaces: in any case 
they offer no religious characteristics. 

On the other hand, the buildings unearthed by Genouil- 
lac, Mackay, and Watelin on the Ingharra tell are two 
temples from the Neo-Babylonian period, perhaps con¬ 
structed by Nebuchadnezzar (4th century) of large dimen¬ 
sions and conceived according to a classical plan for the 
period: in the center a large, almost square courtyard 
surrounded by a simple or double crown of elongated 
rooms (annex chapels, treasuries, stores, priests’ rooms) 
with a cella on the facing side, eventually preceded by an 
antecella with a cultic niche. Two ziggurats were closely 
associated with these two temples. 

The site has given few important objects. One will note, 
however, some fairly rich funerary material for the Early 
Dynastic periods (in particular, tombs containing vases, 
weapons, copper bridles) and the Neo-Babylonian period. 
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KISHI (PERSON) [Heb qiSi]. See KUSHAIAH (PER¬ 
SON). 


KISHION (PLACE) [Heb qiSydn]. Levitical city allotted 
to the Gershonites and found in the distribution list to 
Issachar (Josh 19:20; 21:28). There is no parallel to Kish- 
ion in the Levitical City list in 1 Chronicles. Outside of the 
biblical record there is one possible reference to Kishion, 
in the Thutmose III list of conquered towns, q-s-n is the 
thirty-seventh city in this 15th century Egyptian list (Yeiven 
1950) and it has been identified with biblical Kishion 
Because of the uncertainty of the location of Kishion 
there is wide disagreement about with which tell it should 
be associated. Three sites are usually considered to be 
candidates for Kishion: Tell el-Ajjul, Tell el-Muqarqash 
and Khirbet Qasyun. 

Tell el-Ajjul (M.R. 185225) has been identified as a 
possible site for biblical Kishion by Abel ( GP\ 61—62, 422- 
23). The tell is located 2 km SW of En-dor, 7 km SSW ol 
Mt. Tabor. The view rivals that of Mt. Tabor, with the 
entire Esdraelon Plain to the crest of the Jordan rift seen 
to the N, E, and W. There are several wadis cutting the 
surface of the land, indicating a plentiful water supply 
around the tell. Ajjul is magnificent, but the tell is all but 
sherdless; however, there is scanty evidence of ancient 
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structures. The archaeological surveys conducted at Ajjul 
indicate occupation during Iron I, Iron II, Roman/Byzan¬ 
tine, Hellenistic, and Medieval periods. 

Albright (1926: 231) was the first to identify Tell el- 
Muqarqash (M.R. 194228) with biblical Kishion. Originally 
Albright (1923: 12) had associated the site with Beth- 
shemesh, but he changed his position in 1926 in favor of 
Kishion. Albright used qsn in the Thutmose list as one of 
the determinatives in choosing Tell el-Muqarqash, just as 
Abel had done with Tell el-Ajjul. Muqarqash is located 7 
km SE of Mt. Tabor, on the Wadi esh-Sherrar, at the 
junction of two valleys. The land around the tell is rich 
agriculturally and there is an excellent water supply for it 
is here that the Wadi Siran empties its waters into Wadi 
esh-Sherrar. The archaeological surveys conducted at 
Muqarqash have found occupation at the site during the 
Iron 1, Iron II, and Byzantine periods. 

The third site associated with biblical Kishion is Khirbet 
Qasyun (M.R. 187229). Aharoni (LBHG, 148) has been the 
exponent of this identification, although he identifies it 
with a question mark in the campaign list of Thutmose 
111. He arrived at his conclusion by associating the name 
in the Thutmose list (q-s-n) with “Tell Qisyon.” However, 
there is a problem. The name Khirbet Qasyun is recent. 
The older 1:20,000 Palestine map calls the site El-Khirba. 
It was not until 1946 that Zimbalist (1946) discovered the 
site and first proposed its identification with the biblical 
Kishion. 

Khirbet Qasyun is located 2 km S of the base of Mt. 
Tabor in the Esdraelon Plain. The land around Qasyun is 
important for understanding this site because it stands so 
much in the shadow of Mt. Tabor. There are three mounds 
that make up Khirbet Qasyun: the one to the E is the 
lowest and smallest of the three; the one to the NNW and 
the one to the W with a S appendage are of equal height. 
Six different archaeological surveys have been conducted 
at Khirbet Qasyun and pottery has been identified from 
the EB, MB, LB, Iron 1, Iron II, Hellenistic and Roman/ 
Byzantine periods. If the old Arabic root of this tell had 
been associated with Qasyun, there would be good reason 
to associate it with biblical Kishion. However, because the 
original name was el-Khirba, there is no strong reason to 
make this identification. Overall, Tell el-Muqarqash is the 
preferred site for biblical Kishion. See also Peterson 1977: 
141-65; Saarisalo 1927-28: 68. 
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KISHON (PLACE) [Heb qison]. A river mentioned in the 
Bible in connection with the battle of Deborah (Judg 4:7, 
13; 5:21; Ps 83:10 [—Eng 83:9]) and with the contest 
between Elijah and the Priests of Baal on Mt. Carmel 
(1 Kgs 18:40). The usual identification is with Wadi al- 
Muqatta that drains the Jezreel westward, flowing N of the 
Carmel reaching the Mediterranean at Haifa. In modern 
Hebrew this had been named Kishon River. 

However, Zori (Zimbalist) suggested that the Kishon of 
the battle of Deborah is to be identified with Wadi el-Bira 
(Nahal Tabor) that flows E from Mt. Tabor to the Jordan 
(Zimbalist 1946—47). A site close to the sources of this river 
is called Tel Kishyon (M.R. 187229). En-dor, associated 
with the battle of Deborah (Ps 83:11—Eng 83:10), is in the 
same region. It is apparently this river that appears on 
Hieronymus’ map as the river Kishon (Rohricht 1890: map 
12), and in the 14th century Eshtori ha-Parhi noted that 
this river was called qison in Arabic, and thus he also 
identified it as the Kishon (Edelman 1852: 21b, 47a). Both 
Zori and Eshtori ha-Parhi imply that there were two rivers 
by the name of Kishon. Most scholars, however, believe 
there was only one river; taking the phrase “Taanach on 
the waters of Megiddo” (Judg 5:19) as evidence that the 
battle of Deborah took place near these towns, they insist 
that the River Kishon should be located in the same 
vicinity. This also accords with the lower section of the 
same river being the Kishon of 1 Kings 18 (i.e., near Mt. 
Carmel). 

In the song of Deborah, the Kishon appears in poetic 
parallelism with Heb nahal qedumim (AV “ancient river”; 
RSV “onrushing torrent”). Abel suggests that the version 
in LXX A and other manuscripts, Kaduseim, is closer to 
the original, and understands this to have designated “the 
river of Kadesh,” suggesting that “Kadesh” here is Tell abu 
Qudeis (M.R. 170218) between Megiddo and Taanach ( GP\ 
I: 469). Similarly, Abel suggests that the river Pacida/ 
Pagida, Pliny’s alternative name for the river Belus (HN 
V. 17-75), is the Kishon and that it is perhaps the Latin 
translation of Kishon (both connected to the meaning “to 
lay a trap”). 

The name Kishon does not appear in the descriptions 
of the tribal territories in Joshua, but sections of Wadi el- 
Muqatta (the Kishon) were almost certainly the border 
between Asher and Manasseh (there called Shihor-Lib- 
nath; Josh 19:26), the border between Zebulun and Manas¬ 
seh (“the river that is before Jokneam”; Josh 19:11), and 
perhaps also the border between Issachar and Manasseh. 
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KISS (NT). Placing the lips upon a person or thing as a 
mark of homage or affection. It is a common phenomenon 
in many religions; generally directed towards inanimate 
objects (RGG $ , 4: 190). Early Christian sources confine 
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their prescriptions of the kiss to a greeting between two 
people. Its practice within community strengthens the ties 
of affection that exist in the fellowship. 

A* NT Usage 

The noun “kiss” (philema) is mentioned seven times in 
the NT. Two of these occurrences are in Luke: Jesus 
suggests to Simon his host that he expected a welcoming 
kiss from him when he entered his house (7:45), and asks 
Judas about kissing the Son of Man when he was handed 
over (22:48). The other NT occurrences of the noun 
appear in connection with the verb “greet” in the impera¬ 
tive mood: four times in Paul {philema hagion “holy kiss”: 
Rom 16:16; 1 Cor 16:20; 2 Cor 13:12; 1 Thess 5:26), and 
once in 1 Pet 5:14 (where it is called the philema agapes, 
“kiss of love.” The verb kataphileo appears six times—once 
each in Matthew (26:49) and Mark (14:45) in connection 
with Judas, and three times in Luke: the woman who 
expressed her love to Jesus is commended for kissing his 
feet (7:38, 45); and the father greets the returning prodi¬ 
gal by falling upon his neck and kissing him (15:20). Acts 
portrays Paul’s emotional farewell from the Ephesian el¬ 
ders: “they wrapped their arms around Paul and kissed 
him” (20:37). In these two instances it includes an embrace 
and the placing of the lips of one person on either the lips 
or the cheek of another. One case involves a woman kissing 
a man; the rest presumably refer to men kissing each 
other. Only the heterosexual instance has possible erotic 
connotations; all are public. 

B. The Kiss in Ancient Judaism 

There is no agreement on the origins or significance of 
this practice in Judaism or Christianity. Hofmann (1938) 
first gave the kiss major attention and concluded that its 
roots were animistic and that the holy kiss was a means of 
conveying power from one person to another. Blank (IDB 
3: 40) describes the holy kiss as a “ceremonious greeting 
comparable to the practice reflected in the OT.” Perella 
takes it primarily in a liturgical sense, as conveying the 
Holy Spirit (1969: 18-23), or related to prayer (so also 
Stahlin 7TWT9: 139). 

Analogies have been sought in the practices of Judaism, 
but without shedding much light on Jewish practices of 
the Second Temple period. Josephus uses the noun philema 
four times exclusively in the death scene at Masada, when 
the fathers bid farewell to their loved ones before they 
massacre them (JW 7.391). In the Hebrew Bible it is said 
that Jacob kissed Rachel at their first meeting (Gen 29:11). 
The story created problems; some Jewish commentators 
explained that Jacob subsequently wept because those who 
saw him kiss Rachel insinuated that he would introduce 
some new form of licentiousness. (John Calvin was so 
offended by the story that he insisted the biblical text must 
have inverted the order; first Jacob introduced himself and 
then he kissed Rachel!) In Josephus it is Rachel that weeps, 
and there is no kiss, although Jacob is “overcome with love 
for the maid” and “amazed” at her beauty, and Rachel 
“flung her arms around Jacob” (Ant 1.288-91). When 
Jacob and his family left without notice, Laban complained 
that he was not even able to kiss his daughters and grand¬ 
children farewell (Gen 31:28). There are two other in¬ 
stances in which the kiss crosses the sexual barrier without 


censure: one is in Esther’s encounter with King Artaxer- 
xes, a pagan although her husband (AddEsth 15:8-12); 
the other concerns Raguel, who kissed his daughter (Tob 
10:12). There is no evidence that non-relatives could kiss 
each other without censure. 

In Judaism three types of kisses were considered valid: 
the kiss of reverence, the kiss of reunion or reconciliation 
(Gen 45:15), and the kiss of farewell. No general admoni¬ 
tion to kiss each other is to be found in Jewish sources 
(Low 1921). The highly symbolic use of the kiss in Philo 
does not lead to the conclusion that the kiss of peace was 
practiced as a “formal and ceremonial institution of the 
Jewish synagogue” (Perella 1969: 15-16). 

The story of Joseph and Asenath (Burchard 1983) has the 
fullest range of references to the kiss. It is certainly pre- 
Christian, although there are Christian interpolations. 
Asenath greets her parents with a kiss (4:1) and her father 
in turn kisses her (4:7). When Joseph arrives, her father 
urges her first to greet Joseph. After they have exchanged 
greetings he urges her, “Go and kiss your brother.” As she 
moves toward Joseph to kiss him, Joseph stretches forth 
his right hand, lays it between her breasts, and says: “It is 
not fitting for a god-fearing man who blesses the living 
God with his lips ... to kiss a foreign woman . . .” (8:4-5). 
He goes on: “But a god-fearing man will kiss his mother, 
and his sisters born of his mother, and the sisters related 
to him, and the wife he sleeps with, who bless the living 
God with their mouth. Similarly it is not proper for a god¬ 
fearing woman to kiss a strange man, for it is an abomina¬ 
tion before God” (8:6-7). 

The male custodians of Asenath show no reluctance to 
kiss her when she is depressed (18:3). After her conversion 
to Judaism, Joseph kisses Asenath without hesitation. In¬ 
deed, the scene of their reunion—while dominated by the 
three kisses by which he imparts the spirits of life, wisdom, 
and truth—distinguishes clearly between their warm greet¬ 
ing, embraces and the kiss itself. The interaction between 
erotic motifs and others is finely drawn. 

In the quasi-enthronement scene (20:1-4) Asenath’s 
willingness to serve Joseph as a slave are natural steps 
toward the climax in which the erotic dimensions of the 
feet washing interact with the servant motif. Joseph draws 
Asenath by the right hand and kisses her (hand?), and she 
kisses his head and takes her place by his right hand on 
the throne. In the betrothal scene Pharaoh “turned them 
around to face each other and led their mouths towards 
each other and brought their lips together and they kissed 
each other” (21:7). In a similar vein, when Asenath first 
met Jacob, he called her to himself, blessed her, kissed her, 
and she “stretched out her hands and she put her arms 
around the neck of Jacob . . . and kissed him” (22:9). 
Finally, in her attempts to moderate the anger of Joseph's 
brother, Simeon, she “stretched out her right hand and 
touched the beard of Simon and kissed him” and was able 
to persuade him to act kindly toward his enemies. Levi 
likewise kissed her hand as he recognized that she was 
interested in the life and not the death of the enemies 
(28:14-15). The kiss appears here as a reverential greet¬ 
ing, a part of a reunion, as an act with erotic overtones, 
and as a part of a reconciliation. 

We conclude that by the first century the kiss was not 
seen as a merely formal act by devout Jews. Like Egyptian 
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men and women who would not kiss Greek lips defiled by 
animal sacrifice (Herodotus 2.41) and later Christians who 
would not kiss~ pagans, Jews had also set restrictions. At the 
same time the freedom of expressing feelings of warmth 
and intimacy is evident in Joseph and Asenath. In the Second 
Temple period it is quite probable that among Jews the 
public kiss was not generally practiced: one commentary 
on Genesis ( Gen.Rab. 70 [45b]) writes: “In general kissing 
leads to immorality: there are however three exceptions, 
namely kissing someone to honour that person [Samuel 
kissing Saul, 1 Sam 10:5], or kissing upon seeing someone 
after a long absence [Aaron kissed Moses, Exod 4:27], and 
the farewell kiss [as when Orpah kissed Naomi (Ruth 
1:14)]/’ R. Tanchuma added the kissing of relatives: Jacob 
kissed Rachel (Gen 29:11; Str-B 1.995-96). Kissing of a 
cultic object is rejected (1 Kgs 19:18), and Hosea (13:2) 
ridicules those who even kiss calves while they slaughter 
people. Job is proud that he has not even kissed his hand 
in homage to idols (Job 31:26-27). 

C. The Kiss in Greco-Roman Society 

In Greco-Roman society the role of the public kiss 
changes with the levels of society and geographic location. 
It is reported that the elder Cato cast Manilius out of the 
Senate because he kissed his wife in the presence of his 
daughters. He allowed his wife to hug him only during a 
thunderstorm, and expressed his delight when Jupiter 
thundered! (Plut. Cato 17E). Julius Caesar is said to have 
been kissed by his mother on the way to the polls (Sueto¬ 
nius 13), and later, Clement of Alexandria (Paed. 3.12) 
rules that a man is never to kiss his wife in the presence of 
domestics, and never even to greet her in the presence of 
slaves. 

Greco-Roman society treated the public kiss, both het- 
ero- and homosexual, with considerable reticence (PWSup 
5: 513). Dio Chrysostom portrays the return of a young 
lad from the hunt who gives his betrothed a kiss with the 
hare he has caught ( Oral . 7:67). But Dio, when he ap¬ 
proached and kissed the two hunters with whom he had 
been reunited, was ridiculed, and he “understood that in 
the cities people do not kiss one another” (Oral. 7:59). 

The kiss is practiced at a time of reunion of loved ones 
or after a long period of separation. A special place seems 
to have belonged to the kiss exchanged by slaves who 
discovered their spiritual kinship as slaves (Aristophanes 
Frogs 754), and a newly inducted robber chief was greeted 
with a kiss of welcome (Apul. Met. 7.9). Plutarch (Mor.: 
Bravery of Women 244) seeks to explain the Roman custom 
of women kissing their kinsmen “on their lips,” and won¬ 
ders whether it was a way for men to test whether their 
wives had been drinking wine in their absence, or a sign of 
reconciliation after the Trojan women burned their ships 
to end their wandering (where he appeals to Aristotle 
[Frag. 609]); or something bestowed on women as a sign of 
privilege bringing honor and power in the household, or 
finally as a “token of kinship” in which “affection pro¬ 
ceeded only so far as a kiss” (265B-E). 

Plutarch’s life of Fabius Maximus contains an incident in 
which Minucius admits that he is not competent to lead 
and goes over to Fabius’ tent. There, after a speech, he 
embraces Fabius and kisses him. The soldiers do the same 
thing and embrace each other and kiss each other. Joy 
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reigns in the whole encampment (18). Clearly the kiss 
serves here to confirm reconciliation. 

Whatever the Greco-Roman world did to encourage or 
discourage kissing, it cannot be described as a source of 
the Pauline admonition. It may however be the case (as 
Thraede [1968-69: 143, n. 48] suggests) that the public 
kiss of greeting was becoming the fashion in the early 
imperial period. If public kissing was becoming a formal 
custom, it may have been easier for the church to make 
the public kiss into a group rule and provide it with a 
deeper motivation. 

D. The Holy Kiss 

There is general agreement that the “holy kiss” had its 
origin in the practice which emerged in the early church 
among the believers themselves, with the impetus probably 
coming from the shape of their life with Jesus himself. 
Nothing analogous to it is to be found among any Greco- 
Roman societies, nor indeed at Qumran. Lowrie (1955: 
242), following Cabrol (DACL 2: 117-30), has suggested 
that Jesus originated the practice. Judas kissed Jesus in the 
garden, a sign which would convey one message to out¬ 
siders but would be the usual form of greeting and hence 
arouse no suspicions to the inside group. Others see the 
beginnings of the kiss in the post-resurrection appearances 
(Benko 1986: 82). While clearly the erotic kiss is virtually 
unmentioned in the NT, there is no polemic against it. 

The Song of Songs, which most explicitly lauds the 
erotic kiss, was interpreted in lst-century Judaism as an 
allegory. Christianity also did not find the Song’s uninhib¬ 
ited affirmation of the kiss as a means of erotic communi¬ 
cation of love congenial. The kiss as an erotic form of 
communication had an uneasy place in the canon. The OT 
scriptures warn of the dangers of the “woman’s kiss” (Prov 
7:13) but also depict its erotic delights without inhibition 
(Cant 1:2; 8:1; note that the latter sees the kiss as an 
unshameful public act). 

The erotic element is present in Luke 7:36—50, where 
objection is taken to Jesus’ allowing his feet to be publicly 
kissed by a woman (cf. Ov. Ars 2.534; Epict. Disc. 4.1.17). 
Interpreters are inclined to interpret the woman’s contin¬ 
ued kissing of Jesus’ feet as an act of gratitude (Godet 
1887: 357) or more frequently as an act of reverence 
(Marshall Luke NICNT, 309). Stahlin affirms that “the kiss 
is the decisive embodiment of agape ” and that the “signifi¬ 
cance of the whole event is here gathered up in the kiss 
(TDNT 9: 138-46). Few follow Schlatter’s view that Luke 
saw it as an act of “expressing her burning love for Jesus 
in response to the way he had expressed to her his singular 
authority” (Schlatter 1960: 264). It would be incorrect to 
describe her action as an erotic act; nevertheless, her act 
itself and Jesus’ acceptance of it, in the light of his refer¬ 
ence to it as he criticizes his host’s lack of grace, borders 
on the public display of affection decried in Proverbs and 
praised in the love poems of Song of Songs. Jesus risked 
receiving kisses of love from a person of unsavory reputa¬ 
tion. 

In contrast, the free and uninhibited exchange of kisses 
with maidens as part of an evening of play which leads to 
sleeping together “as a brother, not as a husband” with 
relative strangers depicted in the Shepherd of Hermas 
seeks to prove something quite different. Is it that the 
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erotic element has been conquered as an enemy? (Herm. 
Sim. 9:11). Equally difficult to interpret is the Gospel of 
Philip's affirmation: “It is by a kiss that the perfect conceive 
and give birth. For this reason we also kiss one another. 
We receive conception from the grace which is in each 
other” (59). The same Gospel reports that Jesus kissed 
Mary Magdalene often on her mouth and that the other 
disciples were offended (63—64; Perella 1969: 18-23). 

Paul four times urges his readers to practice the “holy 
kiss” (not the “kiss of peace” as the NEB renders it in each 
of the four passages). Ethical teachers are not noted for 
urging people to kiss; many, following the Stoics, attained 
stature by showing people the value of and means whereby 
they could restrain expressions of ardor. Paul puts no 
restrictions on his command. In the earliest instance, the 
conclusion of 1 Thessalonians, with the request to his 
readers to pray for him, then adds: “Greet all the brethren 
en philemati hagid (with a holy kiss)” (5:26). The second half 
of this sentence is not to be used to narrow the meaning 
of the first half (Lightfoot 1902: 90); all members of the 
community are meant here, not merely the elders or the 
males. 

In the remaining three references in the letters to Cor¬ 
inth and Rome he urges them to greet “each other” with 
the holy kiss. Since this admonition is in the midst of a 
discussion of greetings to and from others, it seems evident 
that the reason for this imperative is to assure that the 
mutual greeting not be neglected. The frequency of the 
imperative suggests that this new practice needs encour¬ 
agement. 

The social context of the practice involves the form of 
salutations emerging among the first Christians. Each of 
the occurrences of the “holy kiss” appears in the context 
of greetings, and Paul appears to have taken leadership in 
establishing literary greetings; indeed, he may well have 
been the first to draw up lists of people to greet (TDNT 1: 
495). He was certainly the first popular ethical teacher 
known to instruct members of a mixed social group to 
greet each other with a kiss. 

The addition of the adjective hagios clearly puts the 
Pauline admonition in a class by itself. It is a “sacred kiss.” 
The imperative need not be limited to one’s own gender 
for the protection of the holy kiss resides in what it 
communicates. It was not an erotic act, but an act meant to 
express agape, as 1 Peter saw clearly. Paul is as liberated in 
attitudes toward women as Jesus himself had been, and in 
comparison with his Jewish and Hellenistic moralists, only 
Musonius Rufus comes close to him (Klassen 1984), In 
each of the instances in which heterosexual kissing is done 
in biblical narratives the male takes the initiative, except in 
Luke. Paul opens the door to a situation in which a woman 
will give a man unrelated to her a holy kiss in public. 

Thraede concludes that the common thread in all five 
cases of the holy kiss is its position at the conclusion of a 
letter (1968-69). Four times in greetings appearing in the 
postscript it is embedded in variants of commands to greet 
people. Of the seven genuine Pauline letters, four have this 
command. Hofmann's suggestion “that the demand can 
only be followed when the church is gathered and hears 
the letter read. ... in the assembly of the congregation in 
worship” (Hofmann 1938: 23-24) restricts the admonition 
too narrowly. It is more likely that Paul saw the holy kiss as 


something Christians should practice wherever they met. 
The most frequent meeting place would be the assemblies 
several times a week, but it can hardly be restricted to one 
context, not even to those times of worship associated with 
the action of the Holy Spirit (Kreider 1987: 31). There is 
certainly no evidence in the NT that it was connected with 
the Eucharist; indeed that connection does not appear 
until Justin Martyr. 

The holy kiss is to be seen in a living context of people 
who are building a new social reality, rather than in restric¬ 
tive eucharistic or liturgical terms, laden as these terms are 
in any case with centuries of dispute and controversy 
(Selwyn 1952: 244). Before we describe it as “one of the 
most ancient of rituals” (Bigg l Peter ICC, 198) we must try 
to understand how it departs from lst-century usage and 
what purpose it was meant to serve. 

Wayne Meeks (1974: 182) has isolated the revolutionary 
concept of humanity expressed in Gal 3:28 and affirmed 
in baptism. Paul draws the concept of holiness into the 
regular workaday world in which people live out the one¬ 
ness which they have experienced in baptism and the 
church. If the Christians at Philippi and elsewhere were to 
be greeted as “saints” (4:21), the “holy kiss” is nothing 
more than the kiss which “saints” give each other when 
they meet. The admonitions to kiss one another serve to 
stress the liberty to express without inhibition to all people 
of whatever background, rank or gender, the ardor of 
agape in any context. The “holy kiss” is a public declaration 
of the affirmation of faith: “In Christ there is neither male 
nor female, Jew nor Greek, slave nor free" (Gal 3:28). 
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KITRON (PLACE) [Heb qitron]. A town in the territory 
of Zebulun from which the Israelites were unable to expel 
the Canaanite inhabitants (Judg 1:30). Kitron is often 
equated with the Kattath of Josh 19:15 (LBHG, 235), 
because both occur only in passages with Nahalah Kallai 
has noted, however, that there are neither compelling 
textual nor linguistic reasons to equate the two towns, 
which he believes should be considered separately (HGB, 
418). The statement that the Israelites could not conquer 
the town led Albright to argue that it must be located in a 
plain, where the Canaanites could be assumed to hold the 
military advantage (1921-22). Despite a lack of evidence 
to indicate that Zebulun control extended into the Plain of 
Acco, Albright located Kitron at Tell Qurdaneh/Tel Afeq 
(M R. 160250), while Abel (GP 2: 423) supported the 
suggestion to locate Kitron at Tell el-Far (M.R. 160242). It 
seems unlikely that the location of Zebulunite towns 
should be found in the Plain of Acco. Aharoni’s suggestion 
to seek Kitron’s location along the fringes of the NW 
Jezreel Valley seems more plausible. 
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KITTIM [Heb kittim]. In the Table of Nations, the word 
refers to the descendants of Javan (Gen 10:4; cf. 1 Chr 
1:7), but in other passages, the word refers to a place (cf. 
Num 24:24; Dan 11:30; 1 Macc 1:1). 

The Kittim are descendants of Javan, grandson of Noah 
through Japheth, according to the Table of Nations (Gen 
10:4; and the parallel genealogy in 1 Chr 1:7). They are 
associated with peoples from the region of the Aegean and 
the E Mediterranean. Balaam notes this maritime link in 
his fourth oracle (Num 24:24), where he predicts that 
ships from Kittim will cause difficulties for Assur, appar¬ 
ently the Assyrians, and Eber, possibly ancestors of 
the Hebrews (see Gen 10:21-25). This likely refers 
to the incursion of the Sea Peoples into the Levant during 
the 13th century b.c. Daniel 11:30 also mentions ships of 
the Kittim, and Jer 2:10 and Ezek 27:6 refer to its maritime 
setting. In the last text, their area is a source of wood used 
in the construction of Phoenician ships. It is also to be the 
source of the news of the destruction of the main Phoeni¬ 
cian city, Tyre, according to Isa 23:1. Its distance from 
Phoenicia is stressed in Isa 23:12, since even flight to that 
far place will not provide refuge. Distance is also stressed 
in Jer 2:10. 

1 he Heb term is apparently derived from the name of 
the town of Kition (Phoen kt or kiy; Eg kin; cf. Josephus Ant 
1.28), which is near modern Larnaca on the south-central 
coast of Cyprus. It was a site of major importance from at 
least the Bronze Age (Barnett 1975: 370, 376). Some of 
the OT references could refer to the city itself, but the 
term seems to have expanded its scope to cover the entire 
area (Num 24:24; Isa 23:1; Ezek 27:6). 

Even further expansion of the term is evident in some 
of the early versions of the OT and in the Apocrypha. 
I Macc 1:1 refers to Kittim as the birthplace of Alexander 
the Great, who is identified in that verse as “Alexander of 


Macedonia.” The term has thus expanded its usage west¬ 
ward to signify the Greek peninsula. It is even further 
extended by the Targum Onkelos in its reading of Kittim 
in Num 24:24 as Rome. The Vulgate reads this verse as 
Italy, as it also does Ezek 27:6 and Dan 11:30. It seems 
that the term might have become proverbial, referring to 
a location or people far distant from Israel’s customary 
purview, much as Timbuktu is used in American English. 
This would well fit the context of Num 24:24, Isa 23:12, 
Jer 2:10, and Dan 11:30. The Syriac Peshitta also stressed 
the geographical distance of Kittim by reading it as China 
(Cathay). 

In the ostraca from the late 7th century b.c. found at 
Arad in the Judean desert, mention is made of Kittim with 
Greek names (Aharoni 1968:11). This could point to the 
existence of Greek, if not Cypriot, soldiers in the service 
of the Israelite king, Josiah. 

The Midrash Pesher of Habakkuk reflects the historical 
and socioreligious context of its Essene authors during the 
Roman occupation of Palestine. The Pesher interprets the 
Chaldeans who will oppress Israel according to the canon¬ 
ical Habakkuk text (1:6) as the Kittim (2.12). In the Pesher, 
these Kittim have dominion over an Israel which is apos¬ 
tate in the eyes of the separatist Qumran community. 
These Kittim will come from far coastlands to inflict atroc¬ 
ities on all peoples (3.9-11), and their power will cause 
universal fear (3.4). Their distant maritime homeland and 
their apparent domination of Israel at the time of the 
Pesher itself support the interpretation of the Kittim as 
the Romans. Some propose a Syrian identification, but this 
locale does not appear to be sufficiently distant to fit the 
context (Brownlee 1979: 70). 

Kittim are also mentioned in Jub 24:28-29, where they 
seem to be an archetypical, ultimate enemy who will con¬ 
front the Philistines as the result of a curse upon them. No 
clear understanding of their identity, however, is possible 
from the context. 
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KNOWLEDGE, INTERPRETATION OF (NHC 

XI, 1). The first of two Valentinian tractates occupying the 
first half of Nag Hammadi Codex XI, and written in the 
first of the two scribal hands responsible for the inscription 
of that codex. The language of composition is a rather 
standard Subakhmimic dialect of the Coptic language, 
bearing many resemblances to the compositional language 
of Codex I (the “Jung Codex”), whose inscriptional hand 
is quite similar to that of Codex XI, and whose contents 
are for the most part also Valentinian. The text bears a 
subscript title (and evidence of a superscript title as well) 
“The Interpretation of Knowledge,” which, however, does 
not reappear elsewhere in the body of the tractate, nor is 
there any reference made to it elsewhere in ancient litera¬ 
ture. The entire ms has suffered extensive damage, neces¬ 
sitating extensive reconstruction. 

The style and structure of Interp. Know, is that of a 
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homily, perhaps meant to be delivered during a service of 
worship. Frequently the author speaks in the second per¬ 
son plural, as if addressing a congregation of which he is 
a member. The content of the last third of Interp . Know. 
seems aimed at a community which the author regards as 
beset with jealousy over the issue of spiritual gifts pos¬ 
sessed by some members but not others, such as the ability 
to address the congregation. Those who possess such gifts 
seem to regard those who do not as ignorant, while the 
latter regard the former with envy. 

The author attacks this situation by reminding the con¬ 
gregation that the oneness of the divine Father and the 
humiliation undergone by the Savior, as well as his offer 
of forgiveness of sins and release from death, are the true 
criteria for the behavior and attitude of the members 
toward one another. Using Paul’s metaphor of church as 
the body and its members, as well as the deutero-Pauline 
metaphor of Christ as the head of the body, the author 
reminds them that, in spite of the diversity of gifts, all 
participate in the same body and head. Indeed, all to¬ 
gether share the same power and grace which enables 
some to speak and others to understand. Therefore, any 
demonstration of jealousy or hate is a sign of ignorance 
and unwillingness to receive the grace of the Savior, which 
ought to be gratefully received even if it is manifested 
through the spiritual gifts of certain of the members. As 
plants have roots which are entirely intermingled, but may 
have many fruits, all should become equal, like the roots. 

Throughout Interp. Know., the author illustrates these 
points with passages drawn from the NT gospels (espe¬ 
cially Matthew), which are mainly used to characterize the 
teaching of the Savior in the first half of the tractate, and 
in the second half, which is mostly parenetical in content, 
from the Pauline letters (especially Romans and 1 Corin¬ 
thians), as well as the deutero-Pauline letters Colossians 
and Ephesians. The passages selected are topically ar¬ 
ranged, often conflated with one another, and generally 
quoted imprecisely, as if from memory. 

Most importantly, although the author clearly uses the 
theological terminology common to most early Christian 
texts, extensive use is also made of Valentinian Christian 
terminology and theology to illustrate certain points. For 
example, Interp. Know, begins with a distinction between 
those who believe because of signs and wonders and ap¬ 
pearances of the resurrected Jesus in corporeal form, and 
those who can envision the presence of the Savior apart 
from such aids, a notion common to the Gospel of John 
and most gnostic Christianity. Nevertheless, the author 
maintains the superiority of both these approaches to a 
total lack of faith on the part of ordinary people who 
inhabit the “world” (“the place of unbelief and death”). 
The text then goes on to discuss what appears to be the 
descent of Sophia (i.e., Lady Wisdom, here called “word” 
and “virgin”) and her receipt of a “husband,” apparently 
the Savior, his encasing the unformed offspring of Sophia 
into “nets of flesh” subject to the “energies,” and his 
subsequent descent and crucifixion: “And he was crucified 
and died—not his own death, for he did not deserve to be 
killed because of the Church of mortals. They removed 
him so that they might keep him in the Church. And he 
answered her with humiliations.” The text then goes on to 
distinguish between two teachers, a teacher of immortality, 


and another teacher who uses the scriptures to teach us 
“about our death,” presumably the Demiurge or Creator 
God of the OT. Instead, the good teacher, the Savior, 
teaches about the true and only Father; he teaches what 
seems to be the female seed of Sophia to accept not an 
earthly form, but rather the form that exists with the 
Father. In his redemptive descent, the Savior has “become 
small” and taken on a “garment of condemnation” (a 
visible form) in order to bear his members (the seed) aloft 
on his “shoulders,” in order that they might enter the 
divine world “through the rib whence you came” (meaning 
to undergo a separation of the spirit from the beastly 
passions, a play on John 19:34; cf. Clement of Alexandria 
Exc. Thdot. 42.2; 61.3). It is Sophia who provided the flesh 
in which the Savior appeared, and which received the 
descending “majesty” (Gk megethos) so that the Savior 
might enter the “one who was disgraced” (i.e., the visible 
Jesus) for the salvation of the seed. The author also distin¬ 
guishes between the salvific activity of the visible Jesus 
(“the one who was reproached”) from that of “the one who 
was redeemed”: from the former, believers receive forgive¬ 
ness of sins; from the latter they receive grace. Such 
concepts are thoroughly at home in Valentinianism, espe¬ 
cially in such texts as The Gospel of Truth (NHC 1,3: 16,31- 
43,24) and Clement of Alexandria’s Excerpts from Theodotus. 

Throughout Interp. Know, the author seems to distin¬ 
guish between ordinary Christians (in Valentinian terms, 
the “psychics” or “called”) and Christians possessed of a 
higher insight (in Valentinian terms, the “pneumatics” or 
“elect”). The former believe through visible signs and see 
salvation as granted by the visible Savior, while the latter 
already possess a natural vision of the Savior independent 
of the witness to his corporeal passion and resurrection 
and seem already to live in the aeonic Church. Neverthe¬ 
less, the essential point scored by the author is that both 
groups have the same Savior, and although some now 
already experience salvation, when the “consummation” 
occurs (apparently when Sophia is “completed” by (i.e., 
joined with) the Savior, “the [psychic] seeds that remain 
will endure until the All is separated and takes shape” (by 
the union of the-aeonic male angels brought by the Savior 
with the female [psychic] seed produced by the Savior 
from Sophia’s passions). Thus there should be no divisive¬ 
ness in the Church, since all have the same Savior, and 
thus all will be saved eventually. 

Given these characteristics, one would tend to place 
Interp. Know, at a point after the rise of a corpus of 
Christian writings which included minimally one or more 
gospels, a collection of Pauline and deutero-Pauline letters, 
and the development of an exegetical technique that would 
be widely recognized in Valentinian circles, say around a.d. 
200, but before the composition of most of the Nag Ham- 
madi Codices, around a.d. 350. 
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KOA [Heb qoa% People mentioned in a military setting 
in Ezek 23:23. It forms a pair with SHOA. It is equally 
unknown apart from this passage, where it is named as 
part of the Babylonian army. Generally it is tentatively 
identified with the Quti, but the lack of phonetic corre¬ 
spondence presents an overwhelming difficulty (Zadok 
1978: 179; Hallo RLA 3: 719). Eichrodt (EzekielOTL, 328) 
recognized wordplay in the three names Pekod (punish¬ 
ment), Shoa (cry for help), and Koa, which he related to 
shrieking. Although it is unlikely that a related verb occurs 
in the OT (Baumgartner HALAT 3: 1042), one may cite 
the postbiblical Heb qi c qea c “cackle” (cf. Syr qe c a “cry out”). 
Seemingly it was this desire for artistic paronomasia that 
caused a distortion of the name, so that the prophet could 
draw a passionate picture of Judah’s fate. 

From the 3d millennium the Quti, also known as “Guti” 
and so “Gutians,” were established and vigorous denizens 
of an area E of the Tigris, on both sides of the Lower Zab, 
although by the 1st millennium the term tended to be 
geographical rather than gentilic and was used more 
vaguely of the Transtigridian region (Hallo RLA 3: 718- 
19). It was the Babylonian governor of the Guti, Ugbaru, 
who went over to the Persian king Cyrus and captured 
Babylon for him. See SHOA for fuller treatment. 
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KOHATH (PERSON) [Heb qehat; qdhdt). KOHATHITE. 
A son of Levi, i.e., a tribe of Levites. The name, vocalized 
in some Hebrew mss qdhdt but in most qehat , is of uncertain 
etymology. It seems cognate to the Ugaritic name y Aqht 
and syllabic A-qa-tum (Nougayrol 1965: 34); perhaps it is 
related to the Phoenician name rendered in Egyptian as 
\3wmqht3 (Albright 1928: 245) and to the late Hebrew 
name to(w)qhat (2 Chr 34:22). The root might be qht, but it 
would be otherwise unknown in Semitic. The Hebrew root 
qhy, to be blunt,” is a possible source, but the sense would 
be odd for a personal name. Since hollow roots are known 
to replace the middle radical with he in Aramaic (e.g., 
Aram rht, Heb rw$), we cannot rule out the roots qwt and 
qury, which in Arabic connote “sustenance” and “power.” 
Most likely, however, the root is yqh, for the loss of an 
initial yod and the addition of a feminine suffix would form 


the infinitive construct of such roots. For example, the root 
yld generates ledet, lat (< *lidt), and leda (< Hidat ), or the 
root y c d both c et (< * c idt) and c eda (< * c idat). Similarly, a 
root yqh might have had archaic infinitives *qiht and *qihat. 
The former would ordinarily have become *qahat and the 
latter *qeha. But the form *qiht might also have, irregularly, 
become qehat; note that debas and spar probably come from 
*dibs and *sPr. Another possibility is that by Philippi’s 
“law” *qiht > *qaht, which came to be pronounced *qdt; in 
this case qehat would be a development analogous to bPer 
< *ber. By any explanation the vocalization qehat is to be 
preferred to qdhdt; note that the LXX has Kaath At any 
rate the root yqh also appears in Hebrew in the construct 
noun yqht (Gen 49:10); some discern another example in 
Prov 30:17, but see Thomas (1941) and Greenfield (1958: 
212ff.). The root yqh seems to mean “to obey” or “com¬ 
mand,” for such are the senses of wqh in Arabic and Old 
South Arabic; the latter even has a noun qht meaning 
“command” or “obedience” (DOSA, 144-45). Akk ivaqu, 
“await,” might also be a cognate, but it could also be a 
metathetic variant of qu^u (Heb qiwwa) with the same 
meaning. If yqh is the root of the names Kohath, Tokhath, 
and Aqhat, they probably mean “obedience.” 

We know nothing of Kohath the son of Levi save his 
lifespan of 133 years (Exod 6:18). But he is in fact the 
personification of a clan, not an historical individual. The 
rest of our discussion will hence be devoted to the clan of 
Kohath. 

The three sons of Levi according to the Zadokite gene¬ 
alogies were Gershon, Kohath, and Merari (Gen 46:11; 
Exod 6:16; Num 3:17; 26:57; 1 Chr 5:27—Eng 6:2; 6:1— 
Eng 6:16; 23:6). Ordinarily this order would imply that 
the Kohathites were of secondary rank, yet the Zadokite 
priests of Jerusalem claimed descent from Aaron, the 
eldest son of Amram, the eldest son of Kohath. Further¬ 
more, their duties in the desert and the location of their 
cities show that Kohath was the most important levitical 
tribe during the monarchy, and so they precede the Ger- 
shonites, as in Num 4:24-45; 1 Chr 15:5-7; 2 Chr 29:12. 
One supposes that the genealogy crystallized in a day 
before the Kohathite ascendency, when either the Aaron- 
ides had not yet gained supremacy or had not affiliated 
themselves with Kohath. Of these possibilities the former 
is more likely; otherwise, why would the Aaronides revise 
their place in the genealogy and not reverse the order 
Gershon, Kohath? 

According to priestly tradition, the Kohathites of the 
desert period, except for the house of Amram (Num 3:38), 
camped on the S side of the Tabernacle (Num 3:29). Their 
duty was to transport by hand the most sacred parapher¬ 
nalia—ark, table, candelabra, altars, etc. (Num 3:31; 4:15- 
20; 7:9)—once they had been safely wrapped by the Aa- 
ronide priests (Num 4:5—15, 17-20). At that time the clan 
supposedly numbered 8,600 males more than one month 
old (Num 3:28), or 2,750 between the ages of 30 and 50, 
the career ages of cultic personnel (Num 4:36). It is be¬ 
lieved that these census figures originate in later Israelite 
history. 

Similarly, the assignment to the tribe of Levi of 48 cities, 
ascribed to the age of Joshua by the Bible, probably derives 
from the 8th century (Peterson 1977; Boling Joshua AB, 
492-97). Be that as it may, to the various subclans of 
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Kohath the following are assigned: to the house of Aaron, 
thirteen cities in the S heartland of Judah, Simeon, and 
Benjamin, including the Judean capital Hebron and the 
cult city Gibeon (Josh 21:4, 10-19; 1 Chr 6:39-45—Eng 
vv 54-60); to the rest of Kohath, ten towns in Ephraim, 
Dan, and Manasseh, including the old national center 
Shechem (Josh 21:5, 20-26; 1 Chr 6:46, 51-55—Eng vv 
61, 66-70). In other words, as might be expected, the 
Aaronides were based in the S, and the Kohathites as a 
whole were ensconced in the center of the country. 

The Kohathites periodically appear in the Chronicler’s 
survey of history. These materials, largely genealogical, 
are often of dubious authenticity, as the same individuals 
may appear as contemporaries of both David and Heze- 
kiah, or Josiah and Ezra. The following is a report of what 
Chronicles says, but much of it may not reflect preexilic 
tradition. 

First, Samuel is supposed to be a member of the house 
of Korah, according to the two genealogies in 1 Chr 6:7- 
13, 18-23. This may well be accurate, for 1 Sam 1:1 says 
only that Elkanah was an Ephraimite, i.e., that his family 
came from the area of Bethlehem, Kiriath-jearim, and 
Gedor in Judah. Hence they might be either Judahites or 
S Levites that migrated to the N. If the Chronicler is 
correct, the house of Kohath looms all the larger in Isra¬ 
elite history: besides the priests of Jerusalem, the prophet 
Samuel belongs in its ranks. 

The second of the above-mentioned genealogies takes 
us into David’s time, when Heman the singer, Samuel’s 
grandson, serves in David’s tent (1 Chr 6:18—Eng v 33). 
1 Chr 15:5-10 says that one Uriel leads 120 Kohathite 
priests. This passage follows a different schema from the 
genealogical passages, inasmuch as Kohath, Merari, Ger- 
shon, Elizaphan, Hebron, and Uzziel are accorded equal 
status (v 11). 1 Chr 24:20-25 lists the subdivisions of the 
Kohathite Levites (to be distinguished from the Aaronide 
Amramites, the priests); note that Hebron must be re¬ 
stored to the beginning of v 23. The four Kohathite 
families are also included among the Levites keeping the 
sacred treasury in David’s time (1 Chr 26:23). 

Under Jehoshaphat we hear of Kohathites and Korahites 
together singing Yahweh’s praises (2 Chr 20:19); here it 
does not seem that Korah is a family of Kohath as in the 
genealogies. 

In Hezekiah’s time the leader of the Kohathites is said 
to have been Joel the son of Azariah (2 Chr 29:12). Here 
Kohath, Merari, Gershon, Elizaphan, Heman, and Jedu- 
thun seem to be of equal status (vv 12-14). 

Josiah employs Zechariah and Mushullam of the house 
of Kohath to make music during his reconstruction of the 
Temple (2 Chr 34:12). In fact these men are probably 
Levites of Ezra’s day (Ezra 8:16; Neh 8:4) retrojected into 
the 7th century. 

Finally, in the restoration Kohathites are in charge of 
the Sabbath bread (1 Chr 9:32). However, the more reliable 
sources in Ezra and Nehemiah do not refer to the house 
of Kohath. 

The genealogies ascribe to Kohath four sons; i.e., the 
Kohathites consisted of four sub-clans: Amram, Yizhar, 
Hebron, and Uzziel (Exod 6:18; Num 3:19, 27; 1 Chr 
5:28—Eng 6:2; 6:3—Eng v 18; 23:12). 1 Chr 6:7—Eng 
v 22 lists one Amminadab as a sub-clan of Kohath, but this 


seems to be an error; we expect instead Izhar (the reading 
of Greek Codex Alexandrinus), elsewhere the father of 
Korah (Exod 6:21; Num 16:1; 1 Chr 6:22-23—Eng vv 37- 
38). The error could have arisen from the graphic similar¬ 
ity of Amram and Amminadab (admittedly slight), or 
perhaps Amminadab is an intrusion from the genealogy 
of Uzziel (1 Chr 15:10). Otherwise the sources are unani¬ 
mous as to the composition of the house of Kohath. 

The major ambiguities concerning the house of Kohath 
are its relation to the house of Amram and the relation of 
the house of Amram to the priesthood. The problem is 
analogous to the relation of the priests and Levites: at 
times they are opposed groups, at times the priests are the 
chief Levites. And just as some believed that all Levites 
were entitled to priesthood (see LEVITES AND 
PRIESTS), it seems that the Aaronides contested with 
other Kohathites the right to sacrifice to Yahweh, for Korah 
is of the house of Kohath (Num 16:1). In other words, the 
term “Kohathite,” like “Levites,” has both an inclusive and 
an exclusive sense. When used exclusively these terms 
refer only to nonpriestly members of the group in ques¬ 
tion. Hence while Elizaphan, the son of Uzziel, is the 
leader of the Kohathites in the desert (Num 3:30; note the 
prominence of Elizaphan in 1 Chr 15:8 and 2 Chr 29:13) 
the supreme leader of all the Levites is Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron. In Numbers 4, while the Kohathites are allowed to 
carry the holy paraphernalia, they must first be wrapped 
by the Aaronides. Joshua 21 and 1 Chronicles 6, in the list 
of levitical cities, take care to distinguish the Aaronides 
from “the rest of the sons of Kohath.” 1 Chr 23:13-14 
makes it clear that while the Aaronide half of the house of 
Amram is set apart by Yahweh to be his priests, the Mosaic 
half is reckoned to the Levites. 

It may be that the figure of Amram was a creation of the 
genealogist to link Moses and Aaron; in the older, Elohistic 
source, it is unlikely that they are considered actual broth¬ 
ers, but rather fellow members of the tribe Levi (Exod 
4:14). Thus it is probable that in older traditions Amram 
was not the father of both Moses and Aaron. 

Since all our genealogical information on the Levites 
comes from the Aaronide priests of Jerusalem (note that 
Exod 2:1 does not even tell us the name of Moses’ parents), 
we do not know how others organized the levitic clans. 
Surely there were differences, since location in a genealogy 
is a reflection of social status. As noted above, that Kohath 
is the second son of Levi is thus a telling admission that 
another group of Levites, the Gershonites, made a widely 
accepted claim to preeminence among the clans of Levi. 
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KOLA (PLACE) [Gk Kola]. A site mentioned in the book 
of Judith, otherwise unknown (Jdt 15:4). It is possible that 
the site should be equated with Kona (Jdt 4:4), but this 
identification is unclear. See KONA. According to the 
passage in which it appears, Kola must be fairly close to 
Bethuliah. See BETHULIA. The text gives no other clues 
as to its location. The site is sometimes equated with Holon 
(Josh 15:21; 21:15), a village in the hill country of Judah, 
usually located SW of Hebron. See HOLON. This location 
is probably incorrect for Kola, since Bethuliah is in the 
Samaritan hill country. Given the genre of the book of 
Judith, it is probable that the name is fictitious. 

Sidnie Ann White 


KOLAIAH (PERSON) [Heb qolayah ]. 1 . The father of 
Pedaiah and an ancestor of Sallu, a Benjaminite and pro¬ 
vincial leader who agreed to settle in Jerusalem (Neh 11:7). 
Although Sallu’s line is referred to in both the list in 
Nehemiah 11 and 1 Chronicles 9 (cf. v 7), Kolaiah is not 
mentioned. This, like other differences in the two lists, 
suggest that there is no direct literary relationship between 
the two lists (contra Kellermann 1966: 208-27 and Mo- 
winckel 1964: 146-47). Some, however, have conjectured 
that both writers were dependent upon common archival 
materials (HSAT 2: 42-43; Brockington Ezra, Nehemiah and 
Esther Century Bible, 187; cf. Myers Ezra-Nehemiah AB, 
185). In any event, the presence of Kolaiah in the list 
provides no further evidence of use in resolving the prob¬ 
lem. The name may mean “voice of Yahweh” (cf. IDB 3: 
49). If, however, it is an alternative pronunciation for the 
name Kolaiah, which is found in the LXX of Ezr 10:23, 
then it may be more difficult to be certain of the name’s 
significance (Brockington Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther Cen¬ 
tury Bible, 189). The latter may mean “accepted” or even 
“dwarf” (Brockington Ibid., 115). 

2. Father of the false prophet Ahab, who is mentioned 
in Jer 29:21. 
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KOM, KHIRBET EL- (M.R. 146104). A strategically 
important fortified town-site in the Judean hill country, W. 
of Hebron, situated at the head of the small Wadi e$-§affar 


near the Wad! Qubeibeh (Nahal Lachish), one of the main 
access routes from the coastal plain to Hebron and the 
central hill country. From the standpoint of economic and 
political geography it is associated with the Shephelah 
(Dorsey 1980: 189; Rainey 1980). Lachish (11 km to the 
W-NW) is plainly visible from Kh. el-Kom. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

A. Identification 

The Arabic name means “ruins of the pile/heap,” al¬ 
though a derivation from qawm, “fellow tribesmen, kin¬ 
dred: tribe, race, people, nation” is not impossible. The 
modern names of the site (an alternative name of Tell 
5 Abyad, referring to the white color of the local Senonian 
chalk outcroppings, was also offered by local informants) 
give no clue to its ancient name. A likely candidate is 
Makkedah (Josh 10:10-29; 12:16; 15:41), described by 
Eusebius as lying 8 Roman miles to the E of Eleutheropolis 
(Beit Jibrin; Onomast. 126.22-25); the name may be pre¬ 
served in transmuted form by Kh. Beit Maqdum, less than 
1 km away (Holzinger 1901: 39, et alia, cited in Dorsey 
1980: 188; cf. also Rainey 1980: 196-97). This latter site 
is, indeed, very close to 8 Roman miles SE of Beit Jibrin. 

Survey work in the area indicates that the earliest occu¬ 
pation for Kh. Beit Maqdum is Iron I IB, but the bulk of 
the pottery stems from the Byzantine period and later 
(Kochavi 1972: 60, 83-84, Site 136, listed as Kh. Beit 
Maqdus; cf. Dorsey 1980: 190 n. 7), which suggests a 
possible shift of the name from a defunct site (Kh. el- 
Kom) to a nearby living one in late antiquity. A further 
point to support the identity of Kh. el-Kom with Makke¬ 
dah is the fact that the region is characterized by karstic 
caverns, fitting the character of Makkedah as narrated in 
Josh 10:16-27, in which five Canaanite kings initially 
found refuge, and where they eventually were buried. 
Against the identification is the fact that, despite extensive 
survey and excavation, Kh. el-Kom has yielded no trace of 
LB occupation (cf. Josh 12:16), nor any trace of Iron Age 
I. Since all but one (Josh 15:37-41) of the biblical tradi¬ 
tions involving Makkedah are set in the Conquest period, 
the lack of LB/Iron Age I remains poses a serious problem 
for the identification, or one must be prepared to ignore 
much of what the book of Joshua says about the S Con¬ 
quest tradition; the tradition may instead reflect relation¬ 
ships as understood in later times (the list of “the kings of 
the land” cited in Josh 12:9—24 also includes the king of 
Arad, which was similarly unoccupied for more than a 
millennium prior to its Iron I resettlement). 

The proposed identification of Kh. el-Kom with biblical 
Shaphir (Mic 1:1), based upon the Arabic Wadi es Saffar 
(Abel GP 2: 447-48), is more tenuous, since, as Dorsey 
points out (1980: 192), biblical s should become Arabic s, 
or, rarely, s, but not j. 

B. Ancient Significance 

Kh. el-Kom’s significance in the EB II—IV has yet to be 
worked out. However, during the Iron Age II, probably 
beginning already in the late lOth/early 9th century (Hol- 
laday 1970: 176-77), the strongly fortified site probably 
formed part of the overall defensive network guarding the 
approaches to Hebron and thence to Jerusalem. If the 
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identification with Makkedah is accepted, Josh 15:37-41 
places the site in the S administrative district of the She- 
phelah (Rainey 1980: 194-97). Olive presses (not in situ) 
found at Kh. el-Kom indicate one important aspect of the 
Iron II site’s economy, linking it in this respect to nearby 
Tell Beit Mirsim and the Philistine site of Ekron (cf. Gitin 
and Dothan 1987: 206-21). The site was deserted or, at 
best, lightly occupied during the Persian period, but was 
reoccupied and refortified during the Hellenistic Period 
(Holladay 1970; 1971)—possibly as briefly as from ca. 332 
or 301 b.c. to 276 b.c. (Geraty 1983: 546). During this 
period, Kh. el-Kom seems to have been a pacifying ele¬ 
ment of the Greek central administration, projecting gov¬ 
ernment power into an area of Idumean strength (Geraty 
1983: 546; cf. Amiran 1953: 68-78). Personal names wit¬ 
nessed in the Kh. el-Kom ostraca (below) include those of 
Arabic, Aramean, Edomite, Egyptian, Greek, Jewish, and 
Nabatean origin (Geraty 1983: 545-46), testifying to a 
polyglot, multicultural environment suitable to a quasi¬ 
frontier setting, and probably implying trade linkages with 
more distant areas. 

Although at least two strong wells of modest antiquity 
are located within a 1-km radius, the Iron II town de¬ 
pended heavily upon cisterns carved in the soft chalky 
rock, which does not require lime plaster linings. Large 
underground stables/sheepfolds at the site and elsewhere 
in the vicinity seem to derive from the Hellenistic period 
and may indicate a major pastoralist orientation during 
that period. It is most likely, however, that some or all of 
them were originally large cisterns. In that case, irrigation 
gardening may have played a role in the site’s subsistence 
strategy. Byzantine surface remains occur in the region, 
particularly at Kh. Beit Maqdum, but neither the Israeli 
survey, the earlier salvage work, nor the 1971 Canadian 
excavations found any evidence of occupation of that 
period at Kh. el-Kom, thus reducing the probability that 
the outsized cisterns/stables were of Byzantine origin. 

C. Significance to Modern Scholarship 

Apart from its general economic and strategic implica¬ 
tions, and pending publication of the pottery and small 
finds, Kh. el-Kom’s chief importance to modern scholar¬ 
ship derives from: (1) inscriptions discovered prior to and 
during the course of salvage work in the Iron Age II 
cemetery (Dever 1970); (2) a collection of ostraca from the 
Hellenistic village (Geraty 1983); and (3) the publication to 
two of the more than 100 Iron II tombs discovered by 
tomb robbers at the site (Dever 1970). 

The most important Israelite inscriptions are from 
tombs. Inscriptions 1 and 2, respectively on the left of the 
doorway and over the doorway to Chamber 3 of Tomb 1, 
read: “Belonging to c Ophai, the son of Nethanyahu, (is) 
this tomb chamber” (Dever 1970: 151-56); and “belonging 
to < Uzza, son [or daughter] of Nethanyahu” (Dever 1970: 
156-58; Barag 1970: 216-18). Inscription 3, from Tomb 
1, is the second longest funerary inscription (after the 
Royal Steward’s Tomb inscription; Avigad 1953) yet discov¬ 
ered from the OT period. Together with the accompany¬ 
ing deeply incised and strangely inverted “hand of Fati- 
mah” motif, the inscription constitutes one of the most 
important contemporary literary testimonies to syncretis- 
tic or heterodox Judean religious practices (Dever 1984: 


22, 30-31; Zevit 1984; Holladay 1987: 275-80; see also 
PALESTINIAN FUNERARY INSCRIPTIONS). This evi¬ 
dence derives, minimally, from the last years of the Judean 
monarchy, or, maximally, from the period stretching from 
the late 8th century to the early 6th century. Although 
most of the inscription is clear, a detailed reading of the 
inscription is difficult (Dever 1970: 159-69). Following, for 
the most part, Z. Zevit (1984: 43-46), it reads: 

[Belonging to] Uryahu, the prosperous, his inscription. 

Blessed by Uryahu by YHWH 
and from his enemies, Oh Asherata, save him. 

By Abiyahu. 

[?] ?? and to Asherata 

[?] A[she]rata 

Other Judean inscriptions were purchased in the antiq¬ 
uities market and have been traced to the site. These 
include a typical 8th—7th century Judean wine decanter 
with lyhml, “belonging to Yahmu/ol,” deeply incised upon 
the shoulder; a late Judean folded-rim bowl with 5 /, “El” or 
“God,” incised on the interior, just below the rim; and a 
group of 11 inscribed late Judean weights (Dever 1970: 
169—87). An internally burnished saucer of uncertain ori¬ 
gin bearing the inscription Isl on its base has also provision¬ 
ally been linked to Kh. el-Kom (Lemaire 1977). 

The Hellenistic ostraca, collectively termed the “Khirbet 
el-Kom Ostraca,” consist of two ostraca from fill operations 
connected with the Hellenistic rebuilding of the town’s 
defenses, plus a small household archive of six ostraca 
which includes a wholly Greek ostracon and the first 
bilingual Aramaic (EdomiteP)-Greek ostracon yet found in 
Palestine (Geraty 1975; 1981; 1983). 

The bilingual docket records a loan made by one Qos- 
yada c , an Edomite (or, at this time, Idumean) kapelos , or, 
possibly, “publican,” to the Greek Nikeratos (for a varying 
interpretation, cf. Skaist 1978). Of special significance is 
the exact dating of the transaction: “the 12th of Tammuz 
(Panemos in the Greek section), year 6.” The year date 
probably refers to the 6th year of Ptolemy II Philadelphus, 
i.e., 277 b.c. (Geraty 1983: 545). Found lying on the floor 
of an abandoned Hellenistic house, together with numer¬ 
ous loom weights, it probably comes from the final years 
of the site’s occupation. Other data, mostly onomastic, 
gleaned from the ostraca have already been cited above. 

The multichambered Iron Age II tombs, particularly 
Tomb I, with its carefully carved body recesses, are valu¬ 
able extensions to the S tomb typology already known 
from Tell en-Na$beh, the environs of Jerusalem, Beth- 
shemesh, Lachish, Kh. Beit Lei, Dhahriyeh (Tell ez-Zaheri- 
yek), and Tel Halif. 

D. History of Excavation and Site History 

Initial salvage work at the site was conducted in 1967 by 
W. G. Dever, after antiquities appearing on the market 
earlier in the year had been traced back to Kh. el-Kom. 
Further salvage excavations, which sought to provide firm 
archaeological contexts for the Iron II epigraphic, luner- 
ary, and ceramic remains discovered by Dever (1970), were 
conducted in 1971 by J. S. Holladay, Jr., accompanied by 
J. Strange (Holladay 1970; 1971). The results of the three 
major excavation areas, all on the perimeter ot the tell. 
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harmonize well with the archaeological profiles of other 
Shephelah sites such as Tell c Aitun and Tell Beit Mirsim. 

Field 1 was in an olive orchard just inside the eastern¬ 
most walled area, where EB II—III levels were discovered 
within 15 cm of the present surface. This area also in¬ 
cluded Hellenistic and Iron II intrusions, including a one- 
room (wine?) cellar and an early bottle-shaped cistern, in 
which was a good collection of (provisionally dated) 9th- 
century pottery. The Iron II town wall proved to have 
been set in an open-sided trench dug to bedrock and 
appears to have been the first fortification wall at the site. 

Field 2 was to the S, beneath a threshing floor. This area 
yielded Hellenistic remains (courtyards and casemate 
rooms butted the defensive wall system) beneath which 
were late Iron Age II remains; EB and Chalcolithic mate¬ 
rials were then found on the underlying rock surface. 
Some of the series of Judean weights published by Dever 
purportedly came from an area only 20 or 30 m farther 
W. 

Field 3 lay some 200 m farther E, in the area of the town 
gate. A two-entry (two-roomed with benches) gate of the 
late Iron Age II period succeeded an earlier, probably 
originally four-roomed, gateway of the early Iron Age II 
period. In its last Iron II phase, Kh. el-Kom was fortified 
with a solid “offsets”-style wall not entirely dissimilar to 
the “offsets” wall at Tell Arad or Tell en-Nasbeh. The Iron 
II gate was rebuilt and refurbished at the beginning of the 
Hellenistic occupation of the site. This town-site, though 
substantial and well built, was short lived, probably begin¬ 
ning soon after either 332 b.c. or 301 B.C., and was possibly 
abandoned as early as 276 b.c. (Geraty 1983: 546). The 
site remained deserted until its reoccupation during the 
post-World War I pax bntannica (Amiran 1953: 68-78, 
205-09). 
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OSTRACA 

Khirbet el-Kom is the modern Arabic name given to a 
village that overlies an ancient site that goes back to the 
EB Age. It is situated almost midway between Hebron and 
Lachish, overlooking the Shephelah of S Palestine (M.R. 
146104; also known as Khirbet el-Qom). It first came to 
the attention of archaeologists when large-scale robbing of 
antiquities occurred after the outbreak of the Arab-Israeli 
hostilities in 1967. Late that year, W G. Dever undertook 
a salvage excavation of some Iron Age tombs in the vicinity 
and published the Iron Age epigraphic finds (1969-70). 
In order to set these important Hebrew inscriptions in 
their stratigraphic context before further robbing, and 
before new building in the modern village precluded ex¬ 
cavation of the occupational levels of the ancient town 
proper, John S. Holladay, Jr., undertook new salvage work 
in 1971 (1971: 175-77), choosing three widely separated 
fields on the W, S, and E edges of the village for detailed 
stratigraphic investigation. Eight ostraca came from the 
latter two, Field II (S) consisting primarily of a Hellenistic 
structure rebuilt on the foundations of an Iron Age struc¬ 
ture against the city wall, and Field III (E) a Hellenistic 
rebuilding of an Iron Age city gate. 

Ostraca numbers 1—6 came from a single room in the 
final phase of a Hellenistic structure rebuilt on Iron Age 
foundations against the city wall (Field II), and appear to 
be records from the archives of Qos-yada c bin Hanna 5 , an 
Idumean moneylender (called a kapelos in one of the 
inscriptions). The locus from which the first four ostraca 
came was delimited laterally by the four walls of the 
structure’s “west room,” entered from another room to the 
E. To judge from the support pillar or pedestal (built up 
of large superimposed stones) in the center of this room, 
it had probably been roofed, perhaps even with a second 
floor. When this superstructure collapsed, it filled the 
(approximately) 2.5-m-square room with debris to a depth 
of 80 cm. The lower half of this detritus was the locus from 
which ostraca numbers 5 and 6 came, the change in locus 
numbers having been made when it had become certain 
that excavation of the room’s last living surface had begun. 
The field reading of the sherds from the upper locus 
included undistinguished, EB, Iron Age II, Persian, and 
Hellenistic, though the call for the sherds from the lower 
locus and especially the floor itself was confined to undis¬ 
tinguished and Hellenistic. In addition to these sherds, 
many of which yielded restorable vessels, bone and various 
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types of organic material were found, along with a chalk- 
stone loomweight, ten unbaked clay loomweights, two 
whetstones, a worked bone instrument, fragments of a 
large chalkstone basin, a fragment of light greenish-blue 
faience, and the following iron objects: nail, spatula (?), 
point, and,tanged blade. 

The script of ostraca numbers 1, 2, 4, and 5 is Aramaic, 
though the language is ostensibly Edomite. The script and 
language of number 6 is Greek. Perhaps of greatest inter¬ 
est is number 3, a 9-line bilingual (Edomite and Greek) 
which contains a double date in a 6th year of an unspeci¬ 
fied king or era. The combined evidence of Aramaic and 
Greek paleography along with other chronological factors 
suggest the 6th year of Ptolemy II Philadelphus: 277 b.c. 
Thus these ostraca provide the first firm 3d-century peg 
for the Palestinian Aramaic and Greek scripts—a notable 
contribution to LXX text criticism and the palaeographical 
study of the manuscripts from Qumran. 

Ostraca numbers 7 and 8 came from foundation 
trenches of the initial Hellenistic rebuild of the Iron Age 
city gate in Field III. Though the inscriptions are poorly 
preserved, they are clearly in an Aramaic script of the late 
4th century b.c. 

These ostraca are among the few primary sources for 
the history of Palestine, its life, language, and onomasticon 
in the late 4th and early 3d centuries. Judging from the 
apparent language and name of the kapelos , we have what 
is our first primary evidence of Edomite (or by this time, 
Idumaean) presence in the area. Whatever his exact pro¬ 
fession as a kapelos , it appears to have brought Qos-yada c 
into contact with Nabateans, Arameans, Jews (?), Greeks, 
Arabs, and Egyptians (to judge from the personal names 
mentioned in the ostraca). Though the script of the ostraca 
appears to be similar, if not identical, with Aramaic, their 
locale, the Qos name of the kapelos, the use of bn rather 
than hr, and HiphHl rather than ^Aph^el, suggest a strong 
Canaanite influence if not a full-blown Edomite dialect. 
Ostraca numbers 3 and 6 may be the earliest extant indig¬ 
enous Greek inscriptions to be found in Palestine. The 
evidence of the corpus must be considered when defining 
the Greek term kapelos. Though normally translated some¬ 
thing like “retailer” or “peddler,” perhaps its meaning 
must now include in its scope the profession implied in the 
ostraca, i.e., “moneylender.” This may have a bearing on 
the usage of the word in Isa 1:22 (LXX) and 2 Cor 2:17. 
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KONA (PLACE) [Gk Kona]. A site mentioned in the book 
of Judith which is otherwise unknown (Jdt 4:4). Kona is 
one of the towns which prepares to meet the onslaught of 
Holofernes as he comes down from the N. It is located, 
according to the author of Judith, N of Jerusalem. The 
name was early corrupted in certain Greek manuscripts to 
“villages” (Gk komas), indicating that the name was unfa¬ 
miliar from a very early period (see also Old Latin s , Syriac). 
Stummer (1947: 16) makes a tentative identification with 
Kamon, the village in Gilead of the judge Jair (Judg 10:5). 
See KAMON. He identifies this with modern Qamm, 3 
miles N of Taiyibeh (M.R. 218221). Aharoni and Avi- 
Yonah (MBA) also indicate this as a possibility, as well as 
Camus, according to Polybius one of the cities conquered 
by Antiochus Ill (Polyb. 5.54-56). Camus is located NE of 
Pella. These identifications are possible only if one accepts 
the equation Kona equals Kamon. Given the genre of the 
book of Judith, it is entirely possible that the name is 
fictitious. 
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KORAH (PERSON) [Heb qorah ). KORAHITES. Names 
based on *qrh, “bald, bald head,” are frequently attested in 
Semitic languages. In addition to several individuals 
named Korah, there is also the biblical Kareah, Qrh in 
Ugaritic and Arad Ostracon 49:2; Akkadian Qar-ha-a and 
Qa-n-hi; Thamudic Qrh; Nabatean Qrh, Qrhw, Qrhh; and 
Arabic Qarih, Qarah, etc. 

1. Son of Esau and Oholibamah (Gen 36:5, 14, 18; 
1 Chr 1:35). However, Gen 36:16 lists him as a son of 
Eliphaz, and therefore Esau’s grandson. He is credited 
with being one of the “tribal chiefs” (Heb 5 allupim) of 
Edom, and as such his name probably represents a tribe 
or clan within the Esauite/Edomite tribal system. 

Ulrich Hubner 

2. One of the principal families involved in leadership 
in the Jerusalem temple. The earliest attestation to the role 
of the Korahites is perhaps to be seen in 2 Chr 20:19. 
where the Korahites are listed alongside the Kohathites as 
leading the people in praise. Though it is generally as¬ 
sumed that the temple arrangements as projected by 
Chronicles are postexilic, this reference must date to a 
time prior to the development of the formal postexilic 
levitical genealogy. Here the Korahites and the Kohathites 
are parallel and equal participants in the cultic leadership, 
a state that conflicts with the later tradition which estab¬ 
lishes Kohath as one of the primary eponyms of levitical 
leadership and the Korahites as but one sub-subgroup of 
the Kohathites. 

The note in Num 26:58 likewise reflects a relatively earlv 
tradition, listing the family of Korah as one of five majoi 
levitical families. Already, however, we most likely see a 
development in which the levitical families of Gershon, 
Kohath, and Merari have established themselves as domi¬ 
nant phratries, and the major families—Libni, Hebron, 
Mahli, Mushi, and Korah—are understood to be the major 
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representatives of these phratries. According to the gene¬ 
alogy of Exodus 6, Libni is the son of Gershom, Hebron of 
Kohath, Mahli and Mushi of Merari, and Korah the grand¬ 
son of Kohath. 

The early importance of the Korahites in Israelite wor¬ 
ship is also attested to by the numerous psalms derived 
from the “Korahite Psalter” (Psalms 42, 44-49, 84-85, 87- 
88). The “prophesying” of an Asaphite Levite (2 Chr 
20:14-17), along with the connection of both Korah and 
Asaph to cubic psalmody, has led many to make a connec¬ 
tion between preexilic cultic prophecy and the develop¬ 
ment of the postexilic temple offices. 

The early prominence of the Korahites in the postexilic 
(and possibly already preexilic) temple apparently faded 
during subsequent generations. Although there is genea¬ 
logical instability, the dominant tradition establishes them 
as a sub-subgroup of the Kohathites. The various geneal¬ 
ogies are as follows: 

Exod 6:18 presents the shortest genealogy: 

Kohath —► Izhar —► Korah, with the sons of Korah 
listed horizontally as Assir, Elkanah, and Abiasaph 

1 Chr 6:22-24 extends the horizontal dimension verti¬ 
cally: 

Kohath —> Amminadab —► Korah —► Assir —► 
Elkanah —► Ebiasaph —► Assir —► Tahath —► 
Uriel —► Uzziah —► Shaul 

1 Chr 6:31 presents an even lengthier vertical geneal¬ 
ogy: 

Kohath —*■ Izhar —*■ Korah —► Ebiasaph —► Assir 
—► Tahath —» Zephaniah —► Azariah —» Joel —► 
Elkanah —* Amasai —► Mahath —► Elkanah —► 
Zuph —*■ Toah —► Eliel —► Jeroham —► Elkanah 
—► Samuel —> Joel —► Heman the Singer 

In all three genealogies Korah is listed in third position in 
the Kohathite phratry. Although some would attempt to 
locate Korah’s origins outside of the tribe of Levi, and 
although these genealogies obviously attest to variation in 
the tradition, noticably with regard to the name of Korah’s 
father and the horizontal vs. vertical treatment of his 
“sons,” there is little reason to deny him levitical status. 

There is significant evidence, however, that the status of 
the Kohathites was diminished in the later postexilic pe¬ 
riod. In 1 Chr 23:12-20 a genealogy of the Kohathites is 
once again presented, but now with Korah conspicuously 
absent (v 18; cf. 24:22). 

This reduction of the Kohathites to oblivion is likely the 
subject of the polemic underlying the major story of Korah 
and his followers in Numbers 16. It is generally acknowl¬ 
edged that the narrative in Numbers 16 is a composite of 
at least two stories: an Epic tradition (JE) concerning the 
civil/political conflict between Dathan and Abiram, in 
which they charge Moses with “making himself a prince” 
over the people (v 13); and a priestly tradition concerning 
the cultic/religious conflict between the Korahites and 
Aaron over the exclusive claims of Aaron to the priesthood 
(v 3). Some would further seek to distinguish between an 
early priestly narrative and a later priestly editing of the 
entire complex. What is clear, however, is that in this 


priestly narrative the Korahites have dared to challenge 
the exclusivity of the Aaronide claims to the priesthood 
and, as a result of a trial by ordeal, are consumed by the 
very fire which they desire to usurp (v 35). Although some 
have sought to place the origins of the story of Korah in 
the period of the early monarchy, this priestly narrative is 
certainly to be understood as attesting to the intense strug¬ 
gle for the control of temple prerogatives in the postexilic 
community. It is generally assumed that the Levites had 
full priestly authority in preexilic Israel, but that with 
Deuteronomy and Josiah’s reform movement there ensued 
a tremendous power struggle which was eventually won by 
the Zadokite priests. The postexilic “settlement” may have 
broadened this to include some non-Zadokites, who were 
now subsumed, along with the Zadokites themselves, into 
a newly contrived “Aaronide” genealogy. Whether the 
Korahites were among former groups of levitical priestly 
groups who went into exile or whether they were a promi¬ 
nent levitical group which functioned in Palestine during 
the exile (so Budd Numbers WBC, 190) is unclear. What is 
clear, however, is that the Korahites were among the major 
losers in this power struggle. The genealogy in Exod 6:16- 
25 suggests that the tradition located the Korahites as the 
“cousins” of the Aaronides, i.e., they were very close to the 
center of power—but not close enough. The social struggle 
between the Korahites and the Aaronides concluded with 
the Aaronides consolidating their power and the Korahites 
reduced further and further to the periphery. In spite of 
the obviously contrived note in Num 26:11, the clear 
message of the priestly propaganda in Numbers 16 is that 
the Korahites were on the verge of social extinction, re¬ 
duced to gatekeepers (1 Chr 9:19; 26:1, 19) and temple 
bakers (1 Chr 9:31). Any other Levites who would en¬ 
croach upon Aaronide prerogatives would meet the same 
fate. They have the altar covering, hammered out of the 
250 censers of Korah’s followers, as a witness. 

3. A member in the genealogy of Caleb, according to 
1 Chr 2:43 (Caleb —► Mesha —» Hebron —> Korah; but 
contrast 2:18-19). Given the number of geographical 
place names in the genealogies of 1 Chronicles 2, the name 
Korah might likewise be taken as the name of a city. 
Though the tradition clearly associates Caleb with the city 
of Hebron, it is not necessary to assume that Korah must 
have been in the same environs. In fact, the genealogies of 
1 Chr 2:18-24 suggest that a genealogical relationship was 
thought to exist between Judah and Gilead. Given such 
ambiguity, it is possible that the note in 1 Chr 12:1-7 
might be accurate. There the town of Korah is associated 
with the tribe of Benjamin. According to this text, it is 
from this town, as from the other Benjaminite towns of 
Gibeah, Anathoth, Gibeon, and Gederah, that several of 
Saul’s kinfolk defected to David’s ranks at Ziklag. However, 
this tradition has no attestation in the Deuteronomistic 
History, and may reflect a late and spurious tradition. 
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KORE (PERSON) [Heb qor?]. Two individuals in the 
Hebrew Bible bear this name. The name Kore, “partridge” 
(possibly onomatopoeic from the cooing of the bird, or 
else to be translated, “caller, calling-bird,” from the Heb 
root qdra?, “to call”), probably belongs to the category of 
animal names used as nicknames (cf. IPN, 229-30; Mc¬ 
Cullough IDB 3: 661). 

1. A Levite of the house of Korah, ancestor of the 
temple gatekeepers Meshelemiah (1 Chr 26:1) and Shal- 
lum (9:19). Although both Meshelemiah and Shallum are 
placed in the time of David (cf. 25:1; also cf. Meshelemiah, 
where it is argued that both names probably refer to the 
same person), another (?) Shallum (apparently the one 
mentioned in 9:17, as well as in Ezra 2:42 = Neh 7:45) is 
probably to be dated to after the Babylonian Exile, over 
300 years later (cf. also 1 Chr 9:1-2). One may note at this 
juncture the remarkable blending of at least four different 
epochs of Israelite and Judahite history to be found in 
1 Chronicles 9: the wilderness period (vv 19-20), the time 
of Samuel (v 22), the time of David (vv 21-22), and the 
postexilic time of composition of the list (vv 2, 17). It 
should be noted in passing that the so-called “Chronicler,” 
despite the title which biblical scholarship has commonly 
assigned to the author of this work, is evidently far more 
concerned with emphasizing the levitical origins of the 
various cultic functionaries of the postexilic period, than 
he is with chronological exactitude (cf. Braun 1 Chronicles 
WBC 136-37). 

2. A Levite, son of Imnah, keeper of the east gate in the 
days of King Hezekiah (2 Chr 31:14). Possibly he was 
named after the Davidic Kore (see above), also a Levite, 
whose son Shallum likewise was stationed at the east gate 
(1 Chr 9:17-19; but see above concerning v 17), a position 
of some prominence (Williamson 1 and 2 Chronicles NCBC, 
376). For an analogous duplication of levitic names in the 
10th and the 8th centuries, see ABDI. Evidently, the 8th- 
century Kore was a man of great trust, for he was given 
charge not only of the freewill offerings presented to the 
temple (for the priests stationed in Jerusalem), but also the 
distribution of the priestly and levitical portions in the 
outlying “cities of the priests” (2 Chr 31:15; cf. I Chr 
6:39-45—Eng 6:54-60; also Dillard 2 Chronicles WBC, 
251; and Myers 2 Chronicles AB, 184). In this latter task, 
he was assisted by six officials, presumably all Levites as 
well (2 Chr 31:15—16), although the text is somewhat 
unclear (cf. Williamson 1 and 2 Chronicles NCBC, 376-77). 
In any case, Kore son of Imnah is yet another example of 
a prominent and upright Levite from the period of the 
monarchy, by means of which the Chronicler is able to 
contrast levitical faithfulness (one of his favorite themes) 
with the lack of the same among the priests (cf., e.g,, his 
sharp comment in 2 Chr 29:34, again referring to the days 
of Hezekiah). 

William H. Barnes 


KOSHER. See MEAL CUSTOMS (JEWISH DIETARY 
LAWS). 


KOZ (PERSON) [Heb qd$). Listed among the descendants 
of Judah (1 Chr 4:8). Nothing is otherwise known of him. 


The abrupt appearance of the name in the genealogy 
suggests to some commentators that it has dropped out as 
a result of haplography and should be appended to the 
end of 1 Chr 4:7 (Curtis Chronicles ICC, 107; Williamson 
Chronicles NCBC, 59). 

H.C. Lo 

KUE (PLACE) [Heb qdweh; qow?] Name of a Neo-Hittite 
kingdom which occupied a fertile lowland area in SE 
Turkey (classical Cilicia campestns) during the first half of 
the 1st millennium b.c.e. It was bordered by the Taurus 
mountains on the N, by the Mediterranean on the S, and 
by the Amanus Mountains in the E. Access was controlled 
by the Cilician Gates in the Taurus Mountains and by the 
Syro-Cilician Gates in the Amanus range. Kue (Akk qu-we) 
was inhabited by Luwian and Hurrian populations which 
sometimes called themselves Danunites, a word related to 
Adana, the name of a chief city. Kue has been subsumed 
under various names, including Kizzuwatna in the Hittite 
period (1650-1200) and Cilicia (Gk Kilikia —cf. Hilakku, 
the Akk name of an ethnic group in Kue) in the Greco- 
Roman period. 

Although some older versions (e.g., KJV) do not render 
it as a place-name, Kue is now recognized as the place 
from which Solomon procured horses in 1 Kgs 10:28 
(= 2 Chr 1:16). However, the extent to which 1 Kgs 10:28 
may be used to reconstruct Solomon’s trading activities is 
a matter of dispute. According to Y, Ikeda (1982), 1 Kgs 
10:28 provides solid evidence that Solomon held a domi¬ 
nant position as a middleman who supplied horses from 
Kue and chariots from Egypt to a wide range of kingdoms. 
D. Schley (1987), in contrast, views the passage as poetic 
hyperbole from which little of historical value may be 
extracted. 

Kue was part of the anti-Assyrian coalition at the Battle 
of Qarqar in 853, and Shalmaneser III (860-825) at¬ 
tempted to subdue Kue in 839, at which time it was ruled 
by Kate. Shalmaneser installed Kirri, brother of Kate after 
two more campaigns in 834 and 833. Kue joined Arpad in 
a somewhat successful alliance against Adad-nirari III in 
796, but Urikki of Kue paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser in 
732. In 715 Sargon (722-705) helped Kue to regain terri¬ 
tory lost to Midas of Phrygia, and by 709 it was clearly an 
Assyrian province governed by Ashur-sharra-usur. Al¬ 
though Sennacherib deported some of its people to As¬ 
syria after Kue’s revolt (ca. 700), Assyrian sources suggest 
that his control, and that of Esarhaddon and Ashurbani- 
pal, was intermittent and short-lived. 

An important, but controversial, source for the history 
of Kue is the Luwian-Phoenician bilingual inscription 
found in 1946-47 at Karatepe, a hilltop site by the Ceyhan 
River in Turkey. The text*commemorates the founding ot 
the city of Azitawaddiya and the promotion of Azitawadda 
by Awarikus king of Adana and member ot the Muksas 
dynasty. Whether Awarikus is to be identified with Urikki, 
the king of Kue contemporaneous with Tiglath-pileser 
and Sargon, is still debated. Also controversial are the 
proposed dates which have ranged from before 860 to 
after 705. 

Neo-Babylonian records designate Neo-Hittite Kue as 
Khume, but its political status remains unclear during this 
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period, Nebuchadrezzar claims to have conquered Cilicia 
around 592, but it is not certain that Kue/Khume was 
subsumed under Cilicia at that time. Cilicia, under various 
kings named Syennesis, had some independence during 
the Persian period. During the Greco-Roman period, how¬ 
ever, the area once occupied by Kue became known almost 
exclusively as Cilicia, and only bare traces of its Neo-Hittite 
past remained. See also CAH 2 3/1: 372-441. 
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KUNTILLET C AJRUD (M.R. 094954). The Arabic 
name, meaning “hill of the water-source,” of a site located 
in N Sinai. Ruins of the site date to the 8th century B.c. 
(the time of the Israelite monarchy), and various remains 
suggest that it served as some sort of a religious center. Of 
particular significance are inscriptional references to “Yah- 
weh of Samaria and his Asherah” and to “Yahweh of 
Teman,” which provide important evidence of the complex 
nature of Israelite religion during the OT period (Meshel 
1979; and relevant articles in AIR. 


A. Location 

B. Initial Exploration of the Site 

C. Recent Excavations 

1. Structural and Pottery Remains 

a. The Western Structure 

b. The Eastern Structure 

2. Textile Remains 

3. Epigraphic Remains 

4. Artistic Remains 

D. Conclusion 


A. Location 

Kuntillet c Ajrud is located approximately 50 km south 
of Kadesh-barnea and about 15 km W of Darb el-Ghazza, 
a road which since antiquity has run N—S, connecting 
Quseima and Kadesh-barnea to Elat and S Sinai. The 
isolated hill rises prominently from the broad valley of 
Wadi Quraiya (or “wadi of the small building”), which 
forms a natural W-E route. See Fig. KUN.01. The top of 
the hill is a long and narrow plateau, and the actual ruins 
are found at its W end. At the foot of the hill there is a 
concentration of shallow wells providing one of the few 
reliable sources of water in this arid and isolated area. 
These wells made this site an important crossroads in the 
past—a fact also recorded on old maps of the modern 
period. The combination of water and crossroads un¬ 
doubtedly contributed to the selection of the site for a 
small settlement. 

B. Initial Exploration of the Site 

The site has long been known to travelers. Edward 
Palmer, one of the first explorers of Sinai, visited the site 


in 1869. He arranged an exploratory dig at the site during 
which the first written find was discovered: the letter 3 alef 
incised on a fragment, which Palmer mistook for a Greek 
alpha. Palmer erred greatly in dating the site, and identi¬ 
fied it with the Roman “Gypsaria,” which on the “Tabula 
Peutingeriana” appears between “Elusa” (Halutza) and 
“Aila” (Eilat). 

In 1902 the surveyor H. Musil visited the site. He arrived 
after hearing a rumor about the discovery of an ancient 
inscription there. He described in colorful detail the vio¬ 
lent confrontation with the local bedouin, who tried to 
stop him from ascending the hill (since they considered it 
to be a sacred place). Prof. Beno Rothenberg visited the 
site after the Six-Day War in 1967, and dated it correctly 
to the Israelite period. Dr. Ze’ev Meshel visited in 1970 
and later directed three seasons of excavation at the site 
(October 1975-April 1976). 

C. Recent Excavations 

1. Structural and Pottery Remains. The site contains 
two structures: a main structure (A) spanning the width of 
the W end of the plateau; and a secondary structure (B) 
10 meters to its E. The structures differ greatly from one 
another in the state of their preservation. See Fig. 
KUN.02. 

a. The Western Structure. The walls of structure A are 
at points preserved to a height of 1.5 meters. The building 
itself extends over an area of approximately 15 x 25 
meters. It is rectangular, with four corner rooms protrud¬ 
ing outward (resembling “towers”) and with indirect entry 
from a small eastern vestibule. The plan initially seems to 
resemble a small fortress, similar in appearance to the 
Israelite citadel-with-towers found at Kadesh-barnea, 
Arad, and c Uza. Structure A differs, however, in a number 
of important respects: it lacks the casemate walls typical of 
these fortresses, and its remains are unusual for a fortress 
and suggest a different type of function altogether. 

Structure A was entered through a small exterior court 
area (locus 15) surrounded by stone benches. The 
benches, floor, and walls were plastered with white plaster. 
Some of the pieces of plaster that were in the debris on 
the floor were adorned with colorful pictures of a figure 
sitting on a throne and various floral motifs. It seems that 
part of the inner walls of this exterior court area were 
colorfully adorned at a specific height above that which 
was preserved. 

From the court area, one entered the main structure 
proper by first passing through a small gate room (locus 
5), turning left into a narrow room divided into two wings, 
whose walls were surrounded by plastered stone benches. 
This “bench room” (locus 6) extends N—S across the entire 
width of the building and apparently was the most impor¬ 
tant part of the site. The plastered stone benches take up 
most of the area, with only a narrow passage remaining 
between them, suggesting that the main function of the 
room is to be associated with the benches, not the passage¬ 
way. An additional function is suggested by the manner in 
which the wings of the bench room are connected to the 
two corner rooms at their respective ends (loci 7 and 13). 
These have no usual doorway but instead are connected to 
the bench room by very narrow “windows” whose sills are 
formed by the lateral benches themselves. By examining 
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KUN.Q2. Site plan of Kuntillet c Ajrud. /, entrance court (locus 15); 2, gateroom (locus 5); 3, ‘‘bench-room’’ (locus 6); 4, depositories (loci 7 and 13); 5, stairways; 6, 
main courtyard; 7, “kitchens" (loci 51 and 101); 8, south storeroom; 9, west storeroom; 10, cellar (locus 8); 11, long room (locus 159). (Redrawn from Z. Meshel 
1978) 


these benches it became clear that they had been con¬ 
structed in a second phase, thus partially blocking the 
small openings that were present in the first phase of the 
building. Apparently these openings were merely struc¬ 
tural features serving no other purposes, and the first 
phase was merely the stage of the building’s construction. 

The fragments of plaster that had dropped from the 
walls of the bench room included two Hebrew inscriptions 
written in Phoenician script. A part of a third inscription 
was found in situ about 1.5 m above the floor level on the 
N doorpost of the entrance leading to the main courtyard 
ot structure A. This, along with other evidence discovered 
near other doorways (see below), possibly testifies to the 
sort of practice advocated in Deut 6:9—“And you shall 
write them upon the doorposts of your house, and on 
your gates." 

In addition to these plaster inscriptions, most of the 
other significant finds were discovered in the bench room, 
in the corner rooms abutting its two wings, and in adjoin¬ 
ing parts of the structure. These included two large pithoi 
adorned with inscriptions and pictures (see 3.e below), and 
stone bowls of various sizes, four of which had the names 


of donors incised on their rims (see 3.c). In general, the 
pottery in this part of the structure was comprised essen¬ 
tially of small vessels such as flasks, lamps, juglets, and 
bowls, quite different from the pottery found in the other 
rooms of the structure (primarily pithoi and storage jars). 
The bulk of the pottery was found in the two corner 
rooms, which perhaps served as favissa depositories for 
vessels that initially had been displayed on the benches. 
The bench room’s design and its remains (particularly the 
inscriptional remains—see below) suggest that here travel¬ 
ers could honor the Israelite god by offering various items 
to him. 

The two long rooms to the S and W of the main 
courtyard served as storerooms for hoarding food sup¬ 
plies: in fact, the bases of the pithoi and large storage jars 
housed here were discovered still in situ, firmly embedded 
in the hard-earth floor and covered by the fragments of 
their own upper parts. Names, inscriptions, and letters of 
the alphabet were written on the shoulders of many of 
these larger vessels (see 3.a-b below). These vessels were 
stored so compactly that it is difficult to imagine how 
someone could have moved about to sort through them. 
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The larger pithoi (1 meter in height and more than 0*5 
meter in diameter) were concentrated mainly in the W 
storeroom, from one end to the other. At the E end of the 
S storeroom the builders took advantage of the natural 
depression in the bedrock to construct a type of cellar 
(locus 8). Among the items that had either fallen or been 
tossed into the cellar were a large woven sieve, whole 
pomegranates, fragments of wooden containers, and many 
tree branches that served as rafters. Next to the entrance 
of the S storeroom was found a large stone bowl bearing 
an inscription (see 3.c below), apparently dragged here 
from the bench room area. Among the debris around the 
entrance to the W storeroom were discovered fragments 
of another plaster inscription. One could guess that origi¬ 
nally it, too, was written on the doorpost. (A picture drawn 
in red, black, and yellow was also discovered on one of the 
stones of the doorpost of the S storeroom.) 

The main courtyard was essentially empty except for 
two “kitchens” (loci 51, 101) at the SW and SE corners near 
flights of stairs apparently leading to the roof. In each 
“kitchen” were found three ovens which, judging from 
their respective floor levels, were used consecutively, not 
simultaneously. It is difficult to determine how long each 
oven was in service, but it is safe to assume that the oven 
sequence corresponds to the total time-span the sire was 
occupied. 

Structure A is well preserved, making it possible to 
ascertain some interesting details about its construction. 
The walls were built of unhewn chalk cut from local 
deposits. At a height of about 1.2 m a middle layer of 
(mostly tamarisk) branches was placed lengthwise and 
crosswise, thereby strengthening the wall by forming an 
intermediate layer separating the lower course of stone 
from the upper one. This technique was obviously well 
known since it was used in the construction of the Jerusa¬ 
lem temple (1 Kgs 7:12), although at Kuntillet c Ajrud this 
technique was obviously applied on a more modest scale. 
A superior whitewashed plaster covered the walls, floors, 
and benches of the entry complex and the bench room, 
but all the other walls were covered in mud plaster mixed 
with straw. The ceilings were made of branches of local 
trees, most of which were found in the debris of the rooms. 
It seems that the entire structure was built with a single, 
preplanned design and a specific purpose already in mind. 
The dimensions and orientation of the structure were laid 
out with respect to the oblong surface of the plateau. The 
actual construction, however, was not perfect: the lines of 
the walls are not straight, the widths of the rooms are not 
uniform, and the two wings of the bench room are far 
from symmetrical. 

b. The Eastern Structure. In contrast to structure A, 
structure B is poorly preserved, and its layout and design 
have not become clear. The white plaster that covered all 
its remaining parts and the many decorated plaster frag¬ 
ments found in its debris (particularly near doorways), 
however, suggests that the building was elegantly adorned 
with murals. It is possible that this was an anterior entrance 
to the main structure; it is also possible that this structure 
is an E wing to an entrance courtyard between the two 
structures. Although it seems unlikely, it is furthermore 
possible that the two structures were not contemporaneous 
and that the E structure slightly preceeded the W one. 
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In the N part of structure B was a long room that 
originally extended to the edge of the plateau (locus 159); 
its floor and walls were covered with white plaster. The 
entrance to the room was from the W; the doorway was 
indicated by two pillasters projecting out from the line of 
the wall, around which were found fragments of decorated 
plaster. Some traces of walls from the S part of the struc¬ 
ture also remained. 

Because the site was occupied for a relatively brief time 
span, the large mass of pottery discovered there presents 
interesting analysis. If the site indeed can be dated to ca. 
800 b.c.e., then the pottery corpus from Kuntillet c Ajrud 
could serve as an important comparative standard for 
identifying contemporaneous levels at other sites. Analysis 
of similar pottery forms suggest that four different areas 
could have been a source for most of the pottery types: the 
S coast, central Judah, the N kingdom of Israel (i.e., 
Ephraim), and Phoenicia. Surprisingly, the site yielded no 
“Negeb-type pottery” supposedly associated with the no¬ 
madic inhabitants of the area. 

2. Tfextile Remains. Kuntillet c Ajrud is unique in that it 
yields textile remains from the period of the Israelite 
monarchy. About one hundred cloth fragments, almost all 
of linen (only seven of wool) were discovered among the 
ruins. A. Sheffer (1978) details the superior quality of the 
threads and the unique characteristics of the fabrics. It has 
been noted that, in violation of biblical law (Lev 19:9; Deut 
22:9-11), some of these fabrics were made by combining 
wool and linen (on one piece red woolen threads were 
interwoven with blue linen ones.) Loom weights and 
wooden beams found at the site confirm the possibility 
that actual weaving was done there. In light of the prepon¬ 
derance of linen fabrics from the site, it is worth pointing 
out that according to the OT the “holy garments” of the 
Jerusalem priests were supposed to be woven of linen (Ezek 
44:17-18). The Bible also indicates that weaving activities 
were often associated with cultic establishments (2 Kgs 
23:17). These factors, in addition to the inscriptional re¬ 
mains, suggest that the site was inhabited by priests. 

3. Epigraphic Remains. The most important finds at¬ 
testing to the significance, uniqueness, and nature of the 
site are the Hebrew inscriptions and pictures. The inscrip¬ 
tions, some written in ancient Hebrew script and some 
written in Phoenician script, can be categorized as follows: 

a. Letters incised on pottery prior to firing. On the 
shoulders of most of the pithoi recovered from (mainly 
the storerooms of) the site—and only on this type of 
vessel—are one or two letters. The most frequent letter is 
the * alef] while the letter yod is more scarce, and twice the 
combination qop-res appears. Thus far we know about 
similar inscriptions only from the excavations of the City 
of David (Jerusalem); incisions of the letter tet were found 
there also on the shoulders of an identical type of pithoi. 
This strengthens the assumption that these letters are 
abbreviations indicating types of offerings and “tithes,” a 
practice described a millennium later in the Mishna 
(Ma c aser Sheni 4:11) and Tosefta ( Ma c aser Sheni 5:6). Thus 
it is possible that qop-rel indicates qorbdn (“offering”), that 
yod indicates ma c &£er (“tithe”), and that *alef indicates “first 
harvest,” either in a temporal or superlative sense. In any 
case, the letters were incised prior to firing. Neutron acti¬ 
vation examination of the clay of the pithoi proved that 
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they were made in the vicinity of Jerusalem. This perhaps 
reinforces the suggestion that priests lived at the site and 
received supplies in the forms of these sacrifices and tithes. 

b. Inscriptions incised on the pottery subsequent to 
firing. Among the seven such inscriptions written on the 
shoulders of storage jars are four reading tfrV, obviously 
to be read lesar Hr, “(belonging or were sent) to a city 
official” (i.e., an official in charge of the place). It is 
thought that at least part of the supply was consigned to 
him or registered at the site in his name. 

c. Inscriptions incised on the rims of stone bowls. 
Among the four inscriptions of this type, the most com¬ 
plete one reads: l c bdyw bn c dnh brk h? lyhw , “(was given) by 
Obadio son of Adnah; may he be blessed by YHW(H).” 
These stone bowls were apparently dedicated to the god 
of Israel by donors who sought his blessings. 

d. Inscriptions written in ink on plaster walls. Frag¬ 
ments of three such graffiti inscriptions, written in Phoe¬ 
nician script but in the Hebrew language, were found in 
the bench room, while parts of another two, written in 
ancient Hebrew script, were found in the debris of the 
entrance to the W storeroom. Only one inscription was 
found in situ on the N doorpost of the opening leading 
from the bench room to the courtyard, but it was the most 
fragmentary and faded. Several phrases could be read on 
the second, two-line inscription: 

[ . . . yYrk(w).ym(y)m.wysb c u)[ . . . ]tnw.l\y]hwh[)tymn.wl 

irw] 

[ . . . ]hyt(y)b.yhwh.hty[mn.uPlrth . . . ] 

This is a blessing or prayer addressed to “Yahweh of 
Teman and his Asherah.” The third inscription is obvi¬ 
ously a piece of an ancient theophany describing the 
revelation of God in language echoing the OT: 

. . . ]lwbzr(w)h?l.br [. . . 

. . . ]lxvyms(w)n.hr(y)mfwyd(w)k(w)n.gbn(ivny)nt[ . . . 

. . . ]wsdsPly[ . . . 

. . . ]lbrk.b c l.by(w)m mlh[mh ] 

. . . ]lsm(.) :> iby(w)m mlh[mh] 

It is noteworthy that Baal and God (Heb 3 el ) are mentioned 
here in poetic parallelism, in connection to a possible 
reference to a “day of war” (ydm miihama). 

e. Inscriptions (and pictures) written on pottery. The 
main examplars of this type are two large pithoi decorated 
with inscriptions and pictures in red ink. They were found 
(broken), one in the bench room and the other at the E 
end of the adjoining courtyard. The large pithoi had been 
used as convenient surfaces for writing and drawing. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the pithoi had been moved 
here for that purpose from the storerooms, since on their 
respective shoulders were also incised the letters 5 alef and 
q op-re L 

Among the inscriptions are four repetitions of the al¬ 
phabet, with the letter pe preceding the letter c ayin and not 
following it. There is also a list of personal names, as well 
as a text containing phrases echoed in the OT: 

kl 3 fr y P(y)l m >(y)S (i(w)nn h(wf[ ]wntn Ui yhwh klbbh 


There are two blessings written on pottery which on the 
one hand resemble typical epistolary-greeting formulas, 
and on the other hand resemble the priestly benediction. 
One of these (see Fig. KUN.03) was written above two 
figures of the (Egyptian-in-origin) god Bes, and may be 
reconstructed as follows: 

3 mr 3 [jy]z^ hm[l\k 3 mr lyhl[ ]wlywHh wl[ ] brkt(y) y tkm 

lyhivh smm wPlrth. 

If this reconstruction is sound, it is possible that we have in 
*syiv hmlk a transposition of the name yv?s t Joash, referring 
to the king (hmlk) of Israel who reigned from Samaria (ca. 
801-786 b.c.e.), perhaps providing an important synchro¬ 
nism for dating the site. The second blessing reads: 3 mr 
^mryw 3 mr Pd(zv)ny h[ ]l[ ] y t(h) brktk lyhwh t(y)mn wPsrth ybrkk 
wysmrk wyhy c m 3 d(w)ny [...]. These inscriptions, with their 
references to “Yahweh of Samaria (or of Teman) and his 
Asherah,” have generated a great deal of scholarly discus¬ 
sion (see Meshel 1979: Dever 1984; and discussions in 
AIR). Not only do they shed light on the cultic and reli¬ 
gious character of the site, but they also provide revealing 
glimpses into the history of Israelite religion. 

4. Artistic Remains. The quantity and variety of picto¬ 
rial and decorative art found at Kuntillet c Ajrud were 
unprecedented for an Israelite site. This art was drawn on 
the plaster of the walls, on doorposts, on pottery (primarily 
on the two large pithoi mentioned above), and also on one 
of the stones in the jamb of the central opening to the S 
storeroom. 

The two pithoi depict various divine, human, and animal 
figures. On one of them, beside two representations of the 
god Bes, a female figure is portrayed seated and playing a 
lyre. See Fig. KUN.03. The familiar “tree of life flanked 
by two goats” motif is also found on this vessel, as well as 
pictures of a lion, a procession of animals, and a cow 
licking the tail of a suckling calf. On the other vessel are 
depicted five figures raising their hands in a gesture of 
prayer, and an archer raising a bow. Even though most of 
these artistic motifs are well known from the Syro-Phoeni- 
cian world, the actual renderings themselves are here very 
crude and perhaps also reflect “Arab” N desert influence. 
Despite their lack of artistic proficiency, the Kuntillet 
c Ajrud artists were familiar with and influenced by the 
prevailing art styles of the time, and they appreciated the 
significance of duplicating those styles. In short, the pic¬ 
tures are an expression of “folk art” as opposed to profes¬ 
sional “court art.” 

Just as the inscriptions on the pithoi were not all written 
by the same person on one specific occasion, so also the 
pictures seem to reflect various hands. While it is difficult 
to draw definitive conclusions about such things, it has 
been suggested that, according to style and line, three 
different artists can be identified, at least one of whom 
drew on both pithoi (Beck 1982). 

The plaster art (in black, red, and yellow ink) differs in 
some respects from that drawn on the pithoi, primarily in 
being more decorative in character. From the E building 
(structure B) were recovered many fragments of decora¬ 
tive art: a running pattern (perhaps a frame) surrounded 
by two rows of lotus flowers and two rows of intertwined 
circles; a geometric checkerboard pattern with red and 
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KIIN.03. Drawings and inscriptions on a pithos— Kuntillet c Ajrud. (Courtesy otZ Meshel) 


yellow squares; but also a picture of people standing atop 
a fortified wall. The fragments of plaster found near the 
exterior court of structure A (locus 15) were restored 
revealing a large red, black, and yellow picture of a figure 
sitting on a throne smelling a lotus flower. (A third picture 
of a figure sitting on a throne was also discovered on a 
pottery fragment.) Some fragments revealed that in several 
sections there were at least two layers of plaster one over 
the other. 

There is no clear answer to whether or not the artist 
responsible for the decorative art on the plaster also drew 
the pictorial scenes on the pithoi; while the Syro-Phoeni- 
cian artistic influence is common to both, the technical 
quality of the plaster art is superior to that of the pithoi 
art, and the respective subject matters tend to be different. 
Most of the artistic parallels are dated to the 9th-7th 
centuries, generally corroborating the conclusion that the 
site was occupied around the year 800 b.c.e. 

D. Conclusion 

The unusual finds (especially the inscriptions and pic¬ 
tures) testify to the uniqueness of the site. The subject 
matter of the inscriptions, the references to various deities, 
and the presence of dedicated vessels all suggest that 
Kuntillet c Ajrud was a religious center; however, the lack 


of things usually associated with ritual sacrifice (e.g., altars) 
and the architectural layout of the site indicate that the 
remains are not those of a temple. It appears that the site 
may have served as a “wayside shrine” that, due to its 
location, was associated with journeys of the Israelite kings 
to Elat and to Ezion-geber, and perhaps also with the 
travels of pilgrims to S Sinai. These were able to journey S 
along the Darb el-Ghazza from Kadesh-barnea, stopping 
at the place to make dedications to Israel’s god in the 
bench room of the main building. 

The strong N (Israelite, not Judean) influence in the 
remains seems to connect Kuntillet c Ajrud with the N 
kingdom of Israel or with one of the Judean kings closelv 
aligned with the N kingdom of Israel. This N influence is 
evident in the reference to "Yahweh of Samaria,” in the 
Phoenician-style writing, in the cosmopolitan style and 
motifs of the decorative and pictorial artwork, in the 
pottery types, and in the onomastic conventions (names 
ending in -yau, and not -yahu). The site, occupied for only 
a few years, was likely inhabited by a small group ot priests 
dispatched from the N kingdom of Israel with an officer 
(sr c r) at their head. They were sustained bv the various 
sacrifices and tithes that were sent as provisions primarily 
from Judah; in return, they rendered their cultic services 
to travelers. 
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The date of the site, determined by typological and 
paleographic analysis, and by the need to identify an 
historical period in which N Israelite influence over Judah 
was especially strong, points to the period after the death 
of Jehoshaphat of Judah (ca. 850 b.c.e.). The reigns of 
Jehoram, Ahaziah, and Athaliah (between 850 and 837 
b.c.e.) seem distinct possibilities. However, the period of 
Joash king of Israel (ca. 801-786 b.c.e.), who captured 
Amaziah king of Judah, broke down the wall of Jerusalem, 
and seized the treasures of the Jerusalem temple and 
palace (2 Kgs 14:1-16 = 2 Chr 25:1-24) seems especially 
well suited. This would be reinforced if the reconstruction 
of *syw hmlk on the top line of the Bes figurine inscription 
indeed is a reference to Joash. It may tentatively be sug¬ 
gested that Joash intended to gain direct access to the Red 
Sea, and that this was the reason for the war between the 
two kings. The victory of Joash is reflected in the construc¬ 
tion of the buildings at Kuntillet c Ajrud, and accounts for 
the concurrent references to the “Yahweh of Samaria” and 
the “Yahweh of Teman”; i.e., Samaria’s god (as well as its 
king) having dominion over the entire region through 
which one reached “Teman” (meaning “the far south”). 
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KUSH (PLACE). From the early 12th Dynasty the name 
Kush applied to the territory lying S of Semna at the 2d 
cataract on the Nile river, and was often paired with Wawat 
(Lower Nubia) between the 1st and 2d cataracts (Posener 
1958). The name was later extended as a term for Nubia 
in general. Both the region and its inhabitants are men¬ 
tioned a number of times in the Bible; see CUSH (PER¬ 
SON) and ETHIOPIA (PLACE). 

A. Early History 

The appearance of Kush in Egyptian texts is probably 
to be associated with the dominance of a people known as 
the C-group or Medja (Arkell 1961: 46—48; Emery 1965: 
133-35). The threat of these barbarians to Egyptian inter¬ 
ests in the S explains the efforts expended by Amenemhet 
I and Senwosret 1 (20th cent, b.c.) to reconquer Wawat 
(Trigger 1965: 94) and to secure the land between the two 
cataracts by means of fortresses (Reisner 1960; Emery 
196 d: 143-45). The tribes of Kush figure most promi¬ 
nently of all foreign peoples in the Execration Texts of the 
12th and 13th Dynasties (Posener 1940; 1987), an indica¬ 
tion of Egyptian inability to control the land S of the 2d 
cataract. Roughly contemporary with the Hyksos conquest 
of the lower Nile valley and delta, most of the Nubian forts 
erected by the Egyptians were destroyed, and Egyptian 


monuments either effaced or carried off by the Nubians 
to adorn their own towns. Thereafter, while the Hyksos 
ruled from Avaris, an amorphous kingdom is attested in 
the territory S of the 1st cataract, governed by a “ruler of 
Kush” and centered upon the site of Kerma, 35 miles N of 
Dongola (Save-soderbergh 1956; Smith 1976: 80-83; 
Wenig, LA 3: 409—10). An erstwhile ally of Hyksos power 
in the delta, Kush was subjected to repeated attacks by the 
early kings of the 18th Dynasty, and under Thutmose I 
(ca. 1525-1514 b.c.) was finally brought under Egyptian 
control as far S as Hagar el-Merwa. While records of 
punitive campaigns appear sporadically throughout the 
New Kingdom, e.g., under Hatshepsut, Thutmose IV, 
Amenophis III, Akhenaten, Tutankhamun, and Rameses 
II, these were in the main “training” razzias, intended as 
much to “blood” the troops as to quell revolts. 

B. Kush Under the Egyptian Empire 

By the close of the reign of Thutmose III (ca. 1504- 
1451 b.c.) the political role of the Nubian chieftains had 
been terminated in favor of an administration modeled on 
that of Egypt. From the rank of a lowly fortress comman¬ 
dant, appointed ad hoc to run the new territorial acquisi¬ 
tions in the S, had developed the office of “King’s son of 
the Southern Countries” (later “King’s Son of Kush”), a 
viceroy responsible directly to the king and holding the 
cabinet rank of “king’s scribe” (Habachi 1981: 65-110; LA 
3: 630-40). From certainly the middle of the 18th Dynasty, 
the viceroy of Kush was placed in charge of the gold- 
producing regions of the S, with jurisdiction from the 3d 
nome of Upper Egypt (Nekhen) to the S limit of Egyptian 
control at Karoy (Habachi LA 3: 630). The viceroy’s head¬ 
quarters was usually located at Aniba, and its presence was 
indicated by the rock shrines across the river at Kasr Ibrim. 

The viceroy enjoyed the services of two deputy gover¬ 
nors, one for Kush and the other for Wawat; and the 
administration was divided into departments similar to 
those in Egypt: treasury, granary, livestock, mines, defense 
(cf. the “garrison of Kush”), etc. (Reisner 1960; Donadoni, 
in Endesfelder et al 1977). The countryside was organized 
in Egyptian fashion into towns and townships administered 
by mayors. The natural resources and farm produce of 
Kush loom large in the annual imposts of the Egyptian 
empire and include large amounts of gold, grain, cattle, 
incense, ebony, ivory, and slaves (Emery 1965: 184-85; 
Adams 1981). 

Apart from the influence of bureaucratic models and 
the damaging effect of Egypt’s insatiety, Kush under the 
empire felt the impact of Egyptian culture and religion as 
did no other part of the ancient world (O’Connor, AESH 
260-64). This influence radiated from the large, land¬ 
owning temples constructed during the New Kingdom 
along the Nile, each dedicated to the worship of the royal 
genius, and each functioning as a focus for a colonial 
settlement (Save-soderbergh 1941: 200-203). While native 
gods were not suppressed, they were overshadowed by the 
cult of Amun transplanted from Thebes to Debod, Wady 
es-Sebua, and (especially) Gebel Barkal. Egyptian colonists 
in moderate numbers were found in Kush, and their 
presence aided in the acculturation of the natives to Egyp¬ 
tian civilization, including burial practices, a process all 
but complete by the end of the New Kingdom (O’Connor, 
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AESH 263-65; Save-soderbergh 1969). In addition to 
Egyptians, it became customary to exile captive Asiatics or 
recalcitrant Apiru to Kush (Habachi 1981: 185-96) while 
Nubians were called N to Egypt and her Asiatic empire to 
serve as domestics, settlers, and policemen (Klengel, in 
Endesfelder et al 1977). 

Textual and archaeological evidence of Egyptian control 
of Kush ceases abruptly under Rameses XI (ca. 1106— 
1076 B.c.), and during the civil war involving the king and 
the last known functioning viceroy, Paynehsi. Thereafter, 
for three centuries settlements lay abandoned, trade 
lapsed, and between the first two cataracts population 
declined (Trigger 1965: 112-14). 

C. 25th Dynasty (ca. 780-656 b.c.) 

Kush, as the term is used in the OT (“Cush”) and other 
textual sources of Iron II date, refers to the political and 
cultural entity which took shape in Napata (Gebel Barkal) 
in the early first millennium b.c., and contributed the 25th 
dynasty to Egyptian history (Leclant 1985). Although at¬ 
tested in the cemetery at Kurru (Dunham 1950) from the 
early 9th century b.c., the ruling family of the resuscitated 
Kushite state does not come into the light of history until 
the ruler Alara of the early 8th century b.c. (Arkell 1961: 
116). Thereafter, the geopolitical thrust of Kushite history 
was for two centuries toward the N exactly coincident with 
the counterthrust of Assyria W and S toward the Nile. The 
hegemony of the Nubian ruler Kashta (mid-8th cent.) was 
acknowledged at Elephantine, as was that of his successor 
Piankhy (ca. 735-712 b.c.) at Thebes and later as far N as 
the Dakhleh oasis. Piankhy, through a successful military 
campaign as far N as Memphis, terminated the erstwhile 
attempt by Tefnakht, prince of Sais, to reunite Egypt by 
main force. His brother Shabako (712-698 b.c.) completed 
the task by invading Egypt (711 b.c.), killing Bocchoris 
(Bakhenranef), Tefnakht’s son (= 24th Dyn.), and annex¬ 
ing the country to Kush (Redford 1985). 

The 25th Dynasty replaced the quiescent foreign policy 
of the later Libyan dynasts with its own northward expan¬ 
sion. Kush intervened forcefully and unexpectedly at El- 
tekeh (701 b.c.), battling Sennacherib to a standstill; She- 
bitku (698-690 b.c.) broadcast his designs in Asia in his 
titulary (Redford 1985: 14, fig. 3). The Kawa inventory 
lists prove that Taharqa (690-664 b.c.) campaigned ac¬ 
tively in western Asia during the first decade of his reign 
(Spalinger 1978), maintaining alliances with the Phoeni¬ 
cian cities (Katzenstein 1973: 263-65). The awareness of 
the strength and fighting potential of the Kushites which 
appears suddenly in the Bible (Isa 18:1; Jer 46:9; Ezek 
38:5, etc.) dates from these halcyon days of 25th Dynasty 
dominion. 

Culturally the 25th Dynasty of indigenous Nubian ori¬ 
gin, with a heavy overlay of acquired Egyptian traits. Al¬ 
though subject in the past to debate (Arkell 1961: 114-15; 
Emery 1965: 208), the royal family probably sprang from 
the line of local chieftains long since converted to the 
worship of Amun of Napata. The old-fashioned piety and 
fanatical puritanism displayed by the ruling family, char¬ 
acteristic of proselytes, explains the contempt with which 
they regarded the Egyptians of their time. While many 
aspects of Napatan culture (e g., burial practices; Lloyd, 
AESH 269) continue to show native derivation, the kings 


aped the pharaohs by carving triumphal texts in the Egyp¬ 
tian language and script and by adorning their temples 
with reliefs in Egyptian style. In art, the 25th Dynasty 
enjoyed the inspiration of surviving New Kingdom monu¬ 
ments in the S (Wenig 1978: 56, 63), and rapidly became 
the exponent of the new “archaizing” style (Redford 1986* 
328-31). 

Egypt under the Kushites experienced a political and 
cultural revival. Control over the Thebaid was secured, in 
mimicry of the 23rd Dynasty, by the appointment of a 
Kushite princess to the office of Divine Worshipper of 
Amun at Thebes, and Kushites or local sympathizers to 
municipal and priestly offices in that city (Leclant 1954; 
1961; Habachi 1981: 247-57). No major change was ef¬ 
fected in the political system in Lower and Middle Egypt, 
the “Libyan” dynasts being allowed to retain their patri¬ 
monies (Yoyotte 1961). Their relatives, however, were 
transplanted to Kush in the temple service of local gods. 
Thebes underwent a building boom during the regime of 
the 25th Dynasty (Leclant 1965), and temples were gener¬ 
ously endowed. The army was greatly favored, thriving 
under royal patronage. 

D. Withdrawal and Decline 

In spite of his spirited involvement in W Asian affairs, 
Taharqa found it strategically impossible to prevent the 
Assyrians from massing in S Palestine. After a successful 
defense of the delta against Esarhaddon in 674 b.c., Ta¬ 
harqa was defeated by the Assyrians in 671 and forced to 
flee S. The country was again invaded in 666 and 663 B.c. 
(Spalinger 1974a; 1974b). From safe havens in Napata and 
Thebes, both Taharqa and his successor Tanwetaman at¬ 
tempted to regain lost ground (Burstein 1984), but were 
quickly ejected by the Assyrians. Lacking any popular 
support in Middle Egypt or the delta, the 25th Dynasty 
could only stand by and watch as the descendants of 
Bocchoris, whom Shabako had put to death, eased out the 
Assyrians and reunited Egypt from Sais in the N. 

The history of Kush after 663 b.c. is a melancholy tale 
of successive defeats and ultimate isolation in the S. Psam- 
tik (Psammetichus) I, founder of the 26th Dynasty, 
wrested Thebes from Kush in 656 b.c. (Caminos 1964) 
and planted a frontier garrison at Elephantine, now trans¬ 
formed once again into the effectual point of demarcation 
between Egypt and Kush. Necho 11 (610-595 b.c.) dis¬ 
patched a punitive expedition against Kush, while the 
great invasion of Psamtik II in 593 b.c. completely de¬ 
feated the Kushite forces and resulted in the destruction 
of Napata (Sauneron and Yoyotte 1952; Habachi 1981: 
259-69). It is perhaps as a consequence of this defeat that 
Kushite slaves found their way into Asia (cf. Jer 38:7). 
Subsequently the monuments of the 25th Dynasty in Egypt 
were desecrated and their memory anathematized. The 
descendants of the 25th Dynasty, after the destruction of 
Napata, came increasingly to favor a S location (Meroe) as 
their capital, although the necropoleis at Napata were not 
immediately given up (Arkell 1961: 144-73). Increasingly 
cut off in their S fastness, the kings of Kush presided over 
a declining culture, graphically reflected in the progressive 
degeneration of those things ultimately borrowed from 
Egypt, i.e., script, art, and architecture. 

Among classical authors and in the Bible, recollection ot 
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Kush (RSV “Cush,” “Ethiopia”) and the 25th Dynasty is 
garbled. The name “Kush” is seldom found in classical 
authors (who preferred the slightly pejorative “Aethio- 
pia”), although it has survived in Near Eastern and African 
traditions. See also ETHIOPIA (PLACE). Taharqa is re¬ 
membered as a conqueror (Strabo 15.1.6), but dated too 
early (2 Kgs 19:9; Avaux 1973); Shabako and Shebitku are 
remembered erroneously as tribal eponyms (Astour 1965). 
The defection of a mercenary garrison from Elephantine 
to Kush lived on in tradition (Hdt. 2.30), but was wrongly 
dated. The strong impression Kush of the 25th Dynasty 
had made fostered the anachronistic appearance of Kush- 
ites in much earlier history. For example, Joab in the 10th 
cent. b.c. is given a Kushite runner (2 Sam 18:21-23—cf. 
their reputation as swift runners under Taharqa; Moussa 
1981), and a dubious Kushite “invasion” by an otherwise 
unknown Zerah is conjured up for the early 9th century 
B.c. (2 Chr 14:9-13). It is uncertain whether the marriage 
□f Moses to a “Cushite woman” (Num 12:1) derives from a 
tradition of Bronze Age date, or is a late anachronism 
(Shinan 1978); certainly Judaic apologia of Ptolemaic times 
dwell heavily on a fanciful campaign of Moses against 
Ethiopia (Rajak 1978), possibly constructed solely on the 
basis of the passage in Numbers (Collins, OTP 2: 895, n. 
45). 

The presence of Egyptian monuments of ostensible an¬ 
tiquity on the Sudanese Nile and the “Egyptian” appear¬ 
ance of Meroitic culture gave rise in some circles to the late 
Hellenistic belief that Egyptian civilization had come from 
Kush. In the polemical romance literature of the Persian 
and Ptolemaic periods, Kush figures as the refuge whither 
the defeated pharaoh flees and whence he emerges to 
expel the foreigners from Egypt (Redford 1986: 276-96). 
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KUSHAIAH (PERSON) [Heb quZdydhu]. Var. KISHI. A 
Levite, a descendant of Merari and father of Ethan (1 Chr 
15:17). Kushaiah should probably be identified with Kishi 
of 1 Chr 6:29—Eng 6:44. The LXX supports identifying 
Kushaiah with Kishi, reading kisaiou in 1 Chr 15:17 and 
kisai in 1 Chr 6:29—Eng 6:44. The same person may be 
mentioned in 2 Chr 29:12, which speaks of Kish the son 
of Abdi. The origin of the name Kushaiah is unknown; 
Noth (IPN, 32) suggested that it was an imperative form 
but was unable to isolate the root word. 

Tom Wayne Willett 





L. The abbreviation used in NT source criticism for the 
solely Lukan material in the Synoptic Gospels. See SYN¬ 
OPTIC PROBLEM. 


LAADAH (PERSON) [Heb la^da]. An individual of the 
tribe of Judah, from the line of Shelah (1 Chr 4:21). He 
was the son of Er, though not the Er who was the firstborn 
of Judah. He is called the father of Mareshah. Mareshah 
in this case might denote a son or a city which has been 
identified as Tell Sandahannah (M.R. 140111) in the She- 
phelah. 

David Channing Smith 


LABAN (PERSON) [Heb Laban]. Name of the son of 
Bethuel (Gen 28:5). In Gen 29:5 he is called “the son of 
Nahor”; however, this expression should be understood in 
the sense of “grandson’’ or “descendant.” According to the 
genealogy given in the book of Genesis, Terah was the 
father of Abraham (Abram), Nahor, and Haran (Gen 
11:27). Nahor, through his wife Milcah, was the father of 
eight children (Gen 22:20-22). His eighth son, Bethuel, 
was the father of Rebekah (Gen 22:23) and of Laban (Gen 
25:20). Laban was the father of Leah and Rachel (Gen 
29:16); Leah and Rachel later became Jacob’s wives. He 
also had several sons (Gen 30:35; 31:1) who probably were 
born after Jacob joined Laban's family through his mar¬ 
riage to Leah and Rachel. Noth has said that this genealogy 
was artificially created in order to show the kinship be¬ 
tween the Israelites and the Arameans (Noth HPT\ 217). 

Laban lived in the “city of Nahor” (Gen 24:10), which in 
several places is identified with Haran (Gen 27:43; 29:4). 
The same area is also identified as Paddan-aram (28:2, 5). 
He is called an Aramean (25:20; 28:5; 31:20, 24). Jacob is 
also called an Aramean in Deut 26:5. This designation 
may express affinity between the early Israelites and the 
Aramean tribes. 

Laban first appears in the stories of Abraham. After the 
death of Sarah (Gen 23:1-20), Abraham tried to find a 
wife for his son Isaac. Abraham sent his servant Eliezer, a 
Damascene slave (Gen 15:2—3), to go to Aram-naharaim 
(Mesopotamia) to find a wife for his son (Gen 24:1-9). 
Eliezer went to the city of Nahor (Gen 24:10) and went to 
the house of Bethuel to obtain his daughter Rebekah as a 
wife for Isaac. Laban met Eliezer, invited him to come to 
his house, and provided for the needs of his animals (Gen 
24:28-32). Laban is an active participant in the transaction 
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that led Rebekah to go with Eliezer to the land of Canaan. 
The picture of Laban portrayed on this occasion is that of 
a man who acted out of self interest and ambitious desires 
(Gen 24:30, 53). 

Laban appears next in the Jacob cycle. When Jacob fled 
from his father’s house to escape the wrath of his brother 
Esau (Gen 27:41-45), he went to the house of Laban, his 
uncle. Jacob lived with and worked for Laban twenty years 
as a herdsman (Gen 31:38, 41). For seven of these years 
Jacob worked to obtain Rachel as his wife, and for another 
seven he worked with the same purpose because Laban 
had deceived Jacob on his wedding night and had given 
him Leah, his oldest daughter. Jacob worked another six 
years caring for Laban’s herd. Recent archaeological dis¬ 
coveries have contributed much information to the under¬ 
standing of the Jacob-Laban narratives. Scholars have seen 
in the relationship between Jacob and Laban some parallels 
with the adoption and marriage customs practiced in 
northern Mesopotamia as recorded in the Nuzi tablets, but 
this view has been challenged by Van Seters (1969). Morri¬ 
son (1983: 156) has said that the agreement between Jacob 
and Laban, sealed by these marriages, bears “a strong 
resemblance to Old Babylonian herding contracts.” The 
basic element of this contract was Jacob’s promise to work 
as a herdsman for Laban in return for his two wives and 
certain types of livestock. 

After having lived with Laban twenty years, Jacob be¬ 
came a very rich man. Laban and his sons “did not regard 
him with favor as before” (Gen 31:2). For this reason Jacob 
fled with his wives, his sons, and his flocks to return to the 
land of Canaan. When Laban heard that Jacob had fled 
and had apparently stolen his household gods (Teraphim, 
Gen 31:19), he went after Jacob and met him at Gilead, in 
Transjordan (Gen 31:25). Scholars have debated whether 
possession of these household gods indicated possession 
of inheritance rights as indicated in some Nuzi texts 
(Greenberg 1962). At that time God appeared to Laban in 
a dream (Gen 31:24) admonishing him not to harm Jacob. 
When Laban met Jacob they entered into a covenant. 
According to Noth {HPT, 92), this covenant probably rep¬ 
resents an early boundary agreement between Israelites 
and Arameans which settled border disputes over territory 
claimed in Transjordan by both groups (Gen 31:52). The 
covenant was sealed by an oath when Laban called on the 
God of Nahor and Jacob called on the God of Abraham, 
the gods of their fathers (Gen 31:53) as their witnesses to 
the covenant (Alt 1968: 23-24). A monument celebrating 
the event was erected. Laban called it in Aramaic Jegar- 
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sahadutha (yegar sahaduta*), and Jacob called it in Hebrew 
Galeed (gal c ed). Both words mean “heap of witness.” 
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Claude F. Mariottini 


LABAN (PLACE) [Heb laban]. One of the Exodus en¬ 
campments of the Israelites, mentioned in only a very 
general way in Deut 1:1 along with Hazeroth and Dizahab, 
suggesting that it be located somewhere in the Sinai. It 
may be the same as the Libnah listed in Num 33:20-21 
between Rimmon-perez and Rissah, which is the sixth 
Israelite encampment after leaving the wilderness of Sinai. 
However, in Deuteronomy, Laban is listed before Hazer¬ 
oth, while in Numbers, Hazeroth precedes Libnah; this is 
not a serious difficulty because the organizing principles 
of the two lists are not clear. It may also be that they are 
two different stations. If the equation is accepted, a possi¬ 
ble location is in the wadi el-Beidha, which like Laban 
means “whiteness” (GP, 214; M.R. 122925). For a discus¬ 
sion of the location of any of the places associated with the 
journey of the Israelites from Egypt through Sinai, see 
DOPHKAH. 
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LACCUNUS (PERSON) [Gk Lakkounos]. One of the 
sons of Addi who returned with Ezra (1 Esdr 9:31). He 
was one of the Israelites who had foreign wives and had to 
put them away with their children in accordance with 
Ezra’s reform. The name does not appear in the parallel 
list in the book of Ezra (cf. 10:30). 

Jin Hee Han 

LACE. See DRESS AND ORNAMENTATION. 


LACEDAEMONIANS. The Lacedaemonians were 
inhabitants of the Greek Pelopponese. Lacedaemonia, 
later called Sparta, was originally the name of a city-state 
settled during the Dorian invasion (ca. 1000 b.c.e.). Sparta 
supplanted Lacedaemonia as the capital of the SE Pelop¬ 
ponese and the region was then known as Laconia. After 
the Spartans conquered the Messenians to their west in the 
7th century, the combined territory was subsequently 
known as Lacedaemonia. The name “Lacedaemonians” is 


found only once in the LXX (2 Macc 5:9), and the name 
“Sparta” is likewise referred to once (1 Macc 14:16); how¬ 
ever, “Spartans” occurs nine times in 1 Maccabees 12-15. 

There are several factors that seem to indicate that the 
Jews of Jerusalem cultivated political contacts with the 
Lacedaemonians. Friendly relations between Jerusalem 
and Sparta existed from the time of the high priesthood 
of Onias I (320-290 b.c.e.). Surprisingly, the Jews claimed 
that the Lacedaemonians were common descendants from 
Abraham (1 Macc 12:21). Jason, the high priest, sought 
refuge among the Jews of Sparta after his failure to occupy 
Jerusalem (2 Macc 5:9; and Jos. Ant 12. 5.1.238; and 
15.3.1.). A letter from Jonathan to the Spartans and their 
reply in 146 b.c.e. may suggest that the Maccabeans sought 
to reestablish relations with the Lacedaemonians (1 Macc 
12:6-18; and Jos. Ant 13:5.8; and 12.4.10). A brief letter 
from the Spartan authorities to Simon, the high priest and 
Jonathon’s successor, appears in 1 Macc 14:20-22. Finally, 
the letter sent to the nations requesting the recipients to 
abstain from further hostilities against the Jews specifically 
names Sparta (1 Macc 15:23; and Jos. Ant 14.8.5). The 
Maccabean Jewish political agenda was motivated in part 
by the fact that Jewish settlements existed in the Pelop¬ 
ponese from the 2d century b.c.e. and partially because of 
the positive political and philosophical benefits of having 
contacts with mainland Greek culture as opposed to Syrian 
Hellenism. 

Scott T. Carroll 


LACHISH (PLACE) [Heb lakis]. A central biblical city in 
the Shephelah. Its king participated in the coalition of the 
S kings against Joshua and the Israelites, and it became 
the object of one of Israel’s sieges (Josh 10). Rehoboam 
fortified the city after the division of the kingdom (2 Chr 
11:9), and it was later the scene of the assassination of 
Amaziah (2 Kgs 14:19). When Sennacherib attacked Ju¬ 
dah, it was while he was besieging Lachish that he sent the 
Rabshakeh to Hezekiah to try to intimidate him into sur¬ 
render (2 Kgs 18:14-17; 19:8). Sennacherib later com¬ 
memorated his conquest of Lachish by paneling the walls 
of one of the rooms of his palace in Nineveh with scenes 
of the siege. The city is mentioned in Jer 34:7 as one of 
two (with Azekah) cities in Judah still to hold out against 
the armies of Nebuchadnezzar. 


A. Site and Identification 

B. History of Excavations 

1. Wellcome-Marston Expedition 

2. Aharoni’s Excavations 

3. Renewed Excavations 

C. Summary of Excavations 

1. Neolithic, Chalcolithic, and Early Bronze 

2. Early Bronze IV 

3. Middle Bronze Age 

4. Late Bronze Age 

5. Iron Age 

6. Post-Iron Age 


A. Site and Identification 

The ancient city is represented by a major mound, Tell 
ed-Duweir, now called Tel Lachish (M.R. 135108). The site 
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(including the slopes) covers an area of ca. 30 acres. Water 
was obtained from wells, one of which was uncovered at 
the NE corner of the site. Lachish is situated near Nahal 
Lachish (Wadi Ghafr), along which extended a main route 
from the coastal plain to the Hebron hills. 

In 1878 Conder suggested the identification of ancient 
Lachish with Tell el-Hesi. This identification was later 
supported by the discovery there of a cuneiform letter 
apparently sent from Lachish and dated to the el-Amarna 
period. In 1929 Albright proposed the identification of 
Lachish with Tell el-Duweir. He based his suggestion on 
Eusebius ( Onornast . 120.20), who states that Lachish was a 
village located on the 7th mile, along the road from 
Eleutheropolis (Beth-Guvrin) to Gaza. All archaeological 
data recovered from Tel Lachish support Albright’s sug¬ 
gestion, which is generally accepted today. However, the 
identification is based solely on circumstantial evidence, 
hence the dissenting views (see Ahlstrom 1980 and re¬ 
sponse by Davies 1982). 

B. History of Excavations 

1. Wellcome-Marston Expedition. Large-scale excava¬ 
tions were initiated in 1932 by a British expedition directed 
by J. L. Starkey, ably aided by L. Harding and O. Tufnell. 
The expedition was financed by Sir Henry Wellcome, and 
later by him and Sir Charles Marston. The excavations 
came to an end in 1938, following Starkey’s murder by 
bandits. Starkey published only brief preliminary excava¬ 
tion reports (Starkey 1933; 1934; 1935; 1936; 1937a; 
1937b; Inge 1938), and Tufnell later completed the publi¬ 
cation work (Tufnell 1953; Tufnell, Inge, and Harding 
1940; Tufnell et al. 1958). 

The British excavations were carried out both on the site 
and in the surrounding areas. The NW corner of the site 
was excavated to prepare a location to dump the soil from 
the excavations on the summit. The shoot constructed at 
this point and the huge dump indicate to the present-day 
visitor the large scale of the digging carried out here. The 
Levels 11—I city gates, outer revetment, Level I Residency 
and Solar Shrine, Great Shaft, Judean palace-fort, and the 
Fosse Temple at the bottom of the NW corner are the most 
important remains uncovered on the mound proper. In 
addition, a sectional trench was cut at the NE corner and 
remains of the earlier periods were uncovered at the NE 
slope. In 1935, the “Lachish letters” were recovered in the 
city gate—undoubtedly Starkey’s most important discov¬ 
ery. Large areas were cleared outside the site, uncovering 
numerous tombs from different periods, as well as Bronze 
Age settlements on the hills to the W and N of the site. 
Starkey and his associates were trained by Flinders Petrie, 
and followed his methods. Considering its time, it was an 
excellent excavation, and hardly any of Starkey’s strati¬ 
graphic observations and conclusions (with the exception 
of Assyrian siege ramp) were changed in the course of 
the renewed excavations. 

2. Aharoni’s Excavations. Excavations limited in scope 
and scale were carried out by Y. Aharoni in the Solar 
Shrine area in 1966 and 1968 (Aharoni 1975). Aharoni 
was at that time excavating at Arad, and believed that the 
ground plan of the Judean shrine uncovered at Arad 
resembled that of the Solar Shrine. This theory prompted 
the excavation at Lachish. Various remains of Levels VI to 


I were uncovered beneath the Solar Shrine, the most 
important of them the Level V Cult Room. 

3. Renewed Excavations. In 1973, systematic excava¬ 
tions were renewed at Lachish aiming at a long-term study 
of the site and its material culture (Ussishkin 1978; 1983). 
The excavations are directed by D. Ussishkin and have 
largely continued adjacent to Starkey’s excavated areas on 
the mound. The expedition pays particular attention to 
excavation methodology and combines the baulk/debris- 
layer method (known as the Wheeler-Kenyon method) and 
the locus-to-architecture method (known as the horizontal 
method). 

The main excavation field is Area S, a long, narrow 
section cutting through the upper edge of the mound on 
its W side. See Fig. LAC.01 The plan is to reach virgin soil; 
the work, however, progresses slowly, and so far, excava¬ 
tions have reached the LB strata. Other excavation fields 
include Area P—the Judean palace-fort and monumental 
Bronze Age structures beneath its N end; Area D near the 
SE corner of the palace-fort; Area G—the Judean city- 
gates; and Area R—a sectional trench at the SW corner of 
the site where the Assyrian army forced its way into the 
city in 701 b.c. A comprehensive reconstruction program 
of the Judean city-gate is also being carried out. In addi¬ 
tion, Y. Dagan has conducted a comprehensive surface 
survey of the surrounding region. 

In order to maintain continuity from one excavation to 
the next, the renewed excavations have used the British 
system in dividing into city levels and its enumeration 
system for Levels VI-I. However, for the stratigraphy 
beneath Level VI, the strata must be renumbered since it 
is impossible to accommodate all the MB and LB strata 
within Starkey’s Levels VIII and VII. The renumbering 
will be completed as soon as the relevant strata are uncov¬ 
ered and studied in Area S, which serves as the key 
excavation area for determining the site’s stratigraphy. So 
far, with the excavation and study of the stratum underly¬ 
ing Level VI in area S, it has been labeled “Level VII.” 
Temporarily, all strata in Area P beneath Level VI have 
been labeled P-I to P-5. 

C. Summary of Excavations 

1. Neolithic, Chalcolithic, and Early Bronze, Prehis¬ 
toric flint implements were recovered in the surrounding 
area. A group of flint implements recovered on the mound 
(Rosen 1988-89) probably indicate the existence of a Pot¬ 
tery Neolithic site in one of the surrounding valleys. 

Ghassulian pottery fragments recovered on the site 
probably indicate that the mound was already settled dur¬ 
ing the Chalcolithic/Ghassulian period. Remains from the 
end of the Chalcolithic and the beginning of the EB were 
recovered by the British on the NE slope of the mound 
and at the NW settlement extending on the ridge NW of 
the mound. The people settled in caves, artificially en¬ 
larged and transformed into comfortable dwellings, which 
contained sunken hearths and lined storage pits. A dol¬ 
men found on the NW ridge probably relates to that 
settlement. 

We may assume that during EB 11—111 the mound was 
extensively settled, but very little is known at present about 
it. Remains from this period were found in Starkey’s NE 
section, in Area D at the center of the site, and in tombs. 
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Much EB pottery, including numerous fragments of 
KHIRBET KERAK WARE, was recovered from the debris 
the early defenders used to build the counter-ramp in 701 
b.c. (see below). 

2. Early Bronze IV 

During this period (also labeled MB I or EB-MB Inter¬ 
mediate Period), the mound was apparently abandoned, 
and settlement seems to have shifted to surrounding 
ridges. Caves in Area 1500, and part of the NW settlement 
located on the ridge to the W of the mound, which 
included a number of domestic buildings, were uncovered 
by the British. Notably, a group of small copper ingots was 
also found there. A large burial ground (Cemetery 2000) 
extended along the slope of the ridge to the N of the 
settlement, on which 120 rock-cut tombs were uncovered, 
few of them intact. Many of the tombs were too small to 
contain more than a single tightly flexed body, and nearly 
all traces of human remains have disappeared. 

3. Middle Bronze Age. Relatively little is known about 
the MB city. In fact, all the remains so far excavated date 
to MB 11—111 ( = MB IIB-C), and nothing is known about 
the settlement in MB I. The excavated remains include the 
fortifications, the palace, a cult place, Starkey’s Level VIII 
in the NE section, and tombs. 

A glacis was erected around the city, becoming the core 
of the present impressive shape of the site with its steep 
slopes and angled corners. The glacis was studied by the 
British near the NW corner. It was composed of nearly 
horizontal layers of fill capped by a lime-plastered sloping 
surface. Significantly, a freestanding city wall, topping the 
glacis along the upper edge of the site, was not found at 
this point. A fosse was cut in the rock along the bottom of 
the glacis at least along the W side of the mound. 


The center of the site was crowned by a huge palace. Its 
NW wing was uncovered in Area P (Level P-4); most of the 
edifice extends beneath the later Judean palace-fort and 
its courtyard. The palace is characterized by massive brick 
walls, and it is built above an earlier edifice of a similar 
nature (Level P-5). A number of huge stone slabs incorpo¬ 
rated in the palace’s walls and floors probably originate in 
the earlier edifice. The palace was destroyed by a severe 
fire which marks the end of the MB city. Following the 
destruction, the palace was reoccupied, and some rooms 
were used for industrial purposes (Level P-3). 

Remains of a cult place were uncovered in Area D, near 
the SW corner of the Judean palace-fort. The structure 
was mostly destroyed, but votive pottery and concentra¬ 
tions of animal bones were recovered. Tombs of that pe¬ 
riod were excavated by the British, noticeable among them 
Tomb 1502, which contained a dagger bearing an inscrip¬ 
tion in Canaanite alphabetic script. 

4. Late Bronze Age. Immediately following the destruc¬ 
tion of the MB city the settlement apparently dwindled 
and deteriorated, and only later did it gradually develop 
and regain its importance, culminating in the final Ca¬ 
naanite city of Level VI. Lachish is mentioned in Papyrus 
Hermitage 1116A dated to the 19th or 20th year of Amen- 
hotep II (1427-1402 b.c.), which is the earliest reference 
to the city in an external source. The papyrus records 
presentations by Egyptian officials of grain and beer to 
envoys of various Canaanite cities, including Lachish 
(Weinstein 1981: 13). A number of cuneiform letters 
found in el-Amarna and dating to the 14th century b.c. 
were sent from Lachish. Another cuniform letter from 
that period, sent from an Egyptian official probably resid¬ 
ing at Lachish to his superior, was found at Tell el-Hesi. 
Apparently, as testified by these letters, during the el- 
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Amarna period Lachish was one of the most important 
city-states in southern Canaan. 

Significantly, Lachish may have been unfortified 
throughout the LB Age. It seems that the MB fortifications 
were no longer in use, and a temple was thus erected in 
the disused fosse (see below). Remains of buildings along 
the edge of the site assigned to Levels VII and VI, dated 
to the 13th to 12th centuries b.c., were uncovered in 
Starkey’s sectional trench in the NE corner and in Area S. 
Those buildings prove that a proper city wall had not been 
erected during that period, but it is possible that the 
buildings along the edge of the mound were in fact con¬ 
nected to one another and formed a fortified belt. How¬ 
ever, during the I4th century b.c., the entire excavated 
area up to the edge of the mound in Area S formed an 
open, undeveloped field; hence, at least during the el- 
Amarna period Lachish was not fortified either by a city 
wall or a belt of buildings. 

Relatively little is known about the settlement on the 
summit between the end of the MB and Level VII. Some 
remains were uncovered in the NE section (Starkey’s Level 
VII), in Area P (Levels P-3 and P-2), and beneath Level 
VII in Area S. 

Some time after the destruction of the MB city a small 
sanctuary was founded in the disused fosse near the NW 
corner of the site (Tufnell, Inge, and Harding 1940). It 
was later rebuilt twice, its three phases labeled by the 
British as Fosse Temples I to III. The original temple was 
a modest structure; it formed a rectangle oriented along a 
N-S axis, measuring ca. 10 by 5 m with subsidiary rooms 
on the W and N. An altar in the form of a bench with 
three projections adjoined the S wall of the shrine. Many 
of the finds were uncovered in favissae surrounding the 
building. The finds from Fosse Temple I include an im¬ 
ported Mycenaean kylix and beautiful “bichrome ware” 
vessels. Ca. 1400 b.c. the original sanctuary was replaced 
by Fosse Temple II. The position of the building was 
maintained, but the new structure was much larger in size 
and a new chamber was added on the S side. A number of 
benches for placing offerings were constructed along the 
walls of the main hall. 

The remains of Level VII domestic structures in Area A 
(and possibly Level P-1 in Area P) and Fosse Temple III 
represent the 13th-century city (Ussishkin 1985). It was 
destroyed by fire. Fosse Temple III resembled the previous 
one, but had an enlarged altar and an additional room on 
the S side; many rich finds were uncovered beneath its 
destruction debris. They include a group of carved ivories, 
faience vessels, and Egyptian scarabs and jewelry. 

Level VI represents the last, prosperous Canaanite city 
probably built shortly after the destruction of Level VII. 
Level VI shows a cultural continuity from Level VII, but 
the city was rebuilt along entirely different lines: in Area 
S the Level VII domestic structures were replaced by a 
public building; the fosse temple was not rebuilt, and a 
new temple was built in the acropolis, possibly as part of 
the royal compound. 

Level VI shows strong affinities with Egypt during the 
reign of Rameses III (1182-1151 b.c. —low chronology of 
Wente and Van Siclen). The Egyptian presence is primarily 
indicated by a number of bowl fragments inscribed in 


hieratic script. Goldwasser (1982; 1984) recently restudied 
these bowls in conjunction with the hieratic bowls from Tel 
Sera c . The bowls constitute the documentation of the smw 
(harvest tax) paid to an Egyptian religious institution, 
probably associated with a local temple (such as the Level 
VI temple). According to Goldwasser, the recording of the 
harvest tax on votive bowls reflects the economic exploita¬ 
tion of S Canaan by the Egyptian authorities via the 
religious establishment. This would imply that Lachish was 
under direct Egyptian control, together with S Canaan. 
The strong connections with Egypt are also reflected in 
the architecture of the acropolis temple, in the bronze 
object bearing a cartouche of Rameses III found in the 
city gate area (see below), and in two anthropoid clay 
coffins, one bearing a pseudo-hieroglyphic inscription, 
found in a tomb near the mound. 

The main complex of the acropolis temple consists of 
an antechamber, the main hall, and the cella, as one 
ascends the slope. The entrances to the three units are 
built along a straight axis, oriented W-E, passing through 
the center of the main complex. See Fig. LAC.02. The 
main hall is rectangular, measuring ca. 16 by 13 m. Two 
massive columns bases found in the center of the main hall 
indicate that the roof, spanned by cedar of Lebanon beams 
(Clamer and Ussishkin 1977: 73), was supported by two 
columns. A monumental staircase made of stone slabs led 
the way to the cella. Three octagonal columns found here 
apparently flanked two niches built along the wall to the 
left of the staircase. Numerous fragments of painted plas¬ 
ter indicate that parts of the walls in the hall were deco¬ 
rated. The finds are few since the rich equipment of the 
temple seems to have been vandalized and robbed prior to 
when the temple was set on fire. Of special interest is a 
gold plaque portraying a nude Canaanite goddess stand¬ 
ing on a horse (Clamer 1980). This plaque, and a graffito 
depicting a standing god(?), apparently indicate that this 
was a Canaanite (rather than Egyptian) sanctuary. 

The layout of the acropolis temple (like that of the Level 
VI temple at Beth-shan) originates in Egypt. Its plan 
resembles shrines in el-Amarna and in the workmen’s 
camp at Deir el-Medina (Bruyere 1948; 1952). The best 
analogy is Chapel G at Deir el-Medineh, which although 
smaller in size, consists of an antechamber, a main hall 
with two central columns and cella, with the entrances 
aligned along a central axis (Bruyere 1952: 21-27, Pis. I, 
V-VI). Many other elements in the temple, such as the 
octagonal columns, the staircase, and the painted plaster, 
and many of the finds, also originate in Egypt. Finally, it 
seems that the temple, having three units and entrances 
along a single, straight axis, was built according to a plan 
•which later served as a prototype for Solomon s temple in 
Jerusalem. Significantly, however, unlike the acropolis tem¬ 
ple, Solomon’s temple was oriented from E-W, with its 
entrance facing E. The two massive columns in the main 
hall of the acropolis temple can illustrate the biblical ac¬ 
count of the Philistine temple of Dagon in Gaze which was 
pulled down by Samson (Judg 16:23-30). 

No Philistine painted pottery—neither monochrome 
(the so-called “locally made Mycenaean IIIC:lb") nor bi¬ 
chrome pottery—was found in any of the excavations, 
except for a few sherds in a cave on the N slope which 
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LAC.02. Acropolis temple at Tel Lachish; ground plan ol main complex. (Courtesy of D. Ussishkin) 


apparently remained open following the destruction of 
Level VI. This fact seems to have far-reaching implications, 
Tel Lachish lies only a short distance from both the coastal 
plain and from two significant Philistine centers—Tel 
Miqne and Tel Zafit (identified with ancient Ekron and 
Gath, respectively). Philistine bichrome pottery, however, 
was found at sites further inland from Tel Lachish, for 
example at Tel Beth-shemesh, Tel Eton, and Tell Beit 
Mirsim. Considering the geographical position and the 
size and prosperity of the Level VI city, it is difficult to 
imagine that nearby Philistine cities could have coexisted 
with Lachish without some Philistine pottery reaching the 
latter. Hence it appears that Lachish was not settled at the 
time that painted Philistine pottery was produced in the 


nearby region, and that this pottery dates in the main to 
the period following the destruction of Level VI, i.e., to 
the last third of the 12th century b.c., or even later (see 
below). 

The Level VI city was destroyed by fire. The destruction 
was complete and the population liquidated or driven out. 
Following the catastrophe, the site was abandoned until 
the 10th century B.C. 

A cache of bronze objects, which included a broken 
object bearing a cartouche of Rameses 111, was found in a 
probe cut beneath the Judean city gate. The cache was 
sealed beneath the destruction debris of Level VI, and 
hence this destruction could have occurred either during 
the later part of the reign of Rameses III (1182-1151 
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b.c.— low chronology of Wente and Van Siclen) or later. It 
seems possible that the sudden downfall of Lachish coin¬ 
cided with the Egyptian loss of control over S Canaan ca. 
1130 B.c. Without Egyptian protection, Lachish became 
easy prey for attack. 

Evidence for the sudden destruction was found in Area 
S. The Level VI public edifice seems to have been turned 
to living quarters for refugees prior to its destruction. 
Human remains sealed beneath the destruction debris 
included bones of an adult, two children and an infant, 
apparently trapped when the catastrophe occurred. 

With the absence of inscriptions, the identity of the 
conquering enemy remains a matter of speculation. One 
suggestion (Tufnell 1953: 52) is that the Level VI city was 
destroyed by the Sea Peoples. In that case the complete 
destruction and subsequent abandonment of the site could 
be compared to the fate of Alalakh and Ugarit, whose final 
destructions are attributed to the invading Sea Peoples. 
The founding of Philistine Ekron nearby and the diffusion 
of Philistine pottery in the region can easily be explained 
if it is assumed that they destroyed Canaanite Lachish. As 
a corollary to such a reconstruction, the invasion of the 
Sea Peoples was a prime factor in the collapse of Egyptian 
authority and military control over S Canaan, which left 
unfortified cities such as Lachish completely vulnerable, 

The second possibility, argued by Albright (1937: 23- 
24; 1939: 20-22), is that the Level VI city was destroyed 
by the Israelites, as described in Josh 10:31-32. The bibli¬ 
cal description fits the archaeological data: a large Canaan¬ 
ite city destroyed by fire; absence of fortifications, enabling 
the conquest of the city in a swift attack; and complete 
desertion of the razed city explained by the annihilation 
of the populace. On the other hand, the motive for the 
destruction remains obscure, since the Israelites did not 
settle here, nor in the surrounding region, until a much 
later date. 

Consequently, the adoption or rejection of this possibil¬ 
ity depends largely on whether or not the biblical source is 
accepted as having a sound historical basis. Acceptance of 
this viewpoint, however, leads to two corollaries: (1) A 
cardinal event in the biblical tradition of the Israelite 
conquest is thus dated to the middle of the 12th century 
b.c. or even later; and (2) Canaanite Hazor was destroyed 
in the 13th century, and no later than 1230 b.c. If it is 
assumed that Hazor was also conquered by the Israelites 
in accordance with Josh 11:10—11, the biblical description 
of a swift campaign by Joshua’s forces is then incompatible 
with the archaeological evidence for the destruction of two 
major Canaanite cities which were separated by about a 
century. 

Seven or eight brief inscriptions written in Canaanite 
alphabetic script were recovered at Lachish (see most re¬ 
cent summary by Puech 1986-87), thus making it the 
cardinal site in Canaan proper for the study of this script. 
The earliest inscription, engraved on a bronze dagger 
blade found in a MB tomb, contains four signs. It is best 
read vertically as tmz, possibly a name. An important 
inscription is painted on the shoulder of a ewer found in 
Fosse Temple II. The best reading to date is that of Cross 
(1954: 19-21): “Mattan. An offering to my lady > Elat.” A 
two-line fragmentary inscription was recently found in 
Level VI in Area S (Ussishkin 1983: 155-57, fig. 25). The 


two lines are read in boustraphedon fashion by Cross 
(1984) and Puech (1986-87). 

5. Iron Age. a. Level V, Following a long period of 
abandonment a new settlement was established. Remains 
of small domestic buildings were uncovered in different 
parts of the site. The settlement was not fortified, but 
building remains uncovered in Area S indicate the possi¬ 
bility that the settlement was protected by a belt of houses 
located along the upper periphery. 

A cult room was uncovered by Aharoni (1975) in the 
Solar Shrine area. The cultic equipment included a stone 
altar, four pottery incense burners, and a number of 
pottery chalices. Aharoni also identified cultic remains in 
the open area beside the room, including a stone stele and 
favtssae. The cult room was destroyed by an intense fire, 
and remains of the Level V destruction could also be 
discerned in Area S. 

The construction and destruction dates of Level V can¬ 
not be fixed with certainty as long as the dating of the red- 
slipped, irregularly burnished pottery which characterizes 
this city level remains problematic. It seems that Level V 
dates to the period of the United Monarchy, and its de¬ 
struction is usually ascribed to Shishak’s campaign in ca. 
925 b.c. 

b. Level IV. Level IV marks the construction of a large 
fortified city, making Lachish the strongest and most im¬ 
portant city in Judah after Jerusalem. The construction of 
Level IV cannot be dated on the basis of archaeological 
data. It seems that the decision to turn Lachish into a 
fortified city followed new strategic needs of Judah arising 
as a result of the division of the United Monarchy. If that 
is so, the foundation of Level IV should be ascribed to one 
of the earlier kings of Judah, possibly Rehoboam (928— 
911 b.c.), Asa (908-867 b.c.), or Jehoshaphat (870-846 
B.C.). 

Lachish is mentioned in 2 Chr 1:5-12, 23 as one of the 
cities fortified by Rehoboam. This reference has recently 
been explained in four different ways. First, it was sug¬ 
gested that the entire list dates to the reign of Hezekiah 
(Na^aman 1986) or Josiah (Fritz 1981). Second, it was 
suggested by Aharoni (1975: 41) and Yadin (1980: 21-22) 
that Level IV should be ascribed to Rehoboam. Third, 
Ussishkin indicates that the Level IV city represents an 
exceptionally strong Judean fort; it is difficult to associate 
it with Rehoboam’s list in which Lachish is named among 
fifteen fortified towns, most of which are of secondary 
importance. The archaeological data agrees with the dat¬ 
ing of Level IV to Rehoboam’s reign, irrespective of the 
period from which the text may derive. Fourth, it was 
suggested by Tufnell (1953: 53-54) and by Ussishkin 
(1978: 93) that Palace A should be ascribed to Rehoboam. 
This suggestion was based on the stratigraphic assumption 
that Palace A (i.e., Podium A) was a monumental structure 
antedating the construction of Palace B in Level IV. Hence 
the conclusion that Palace A was an isolated fortress built 
at a later phase of Level V, and that it should be identified 
with Rehoboam’s fortifications. It now appears that Palace 
A was an integral part of Palace B (see below). 

Lachish was surrounded by a massive fortification sys¬ 
tem. The sole city gate was on the SW side. An ascending 
roadway led from the bottom of the site to an outer city 
gate, constructed as a bastion projecting from the line of 
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the slope. Behind the outer gate the passage led through 
a courtyard to an inner gate, a large, six-chambered gate¬ 
house. An outer revetment surrounded the site halfway 
down the slope; it supported a glacis which reached the 
bottom of the main city wall extending along the upper 
periphery of the site. The outer revetment apparently 
functioned as an outer obstacle preventing attackers from 
reaching the main wall, and except for a few places it was 
not manned in a time of siege. 

The center of the city was crowned by the palace-fort 
(Palace B), obviously the seat of the Judean governor. The 
edifice was built on a raised foundation podium, and is all 
that remains after the superstructure was totally destroyed 
in antiquity. The foundation podium has two parts, la¬ 
beled Podia A and B by the British. It is generally believed 
that Podium A represents an earlier edifice, Palace A, 
which was later incorporated into Palace B (whose present 
remains thus include Podia A and B). Some now believe 
that Podium A was an integral part of Palace B and that it 
is separated from Podium B and constructed in a different 
style for technical reasons. 

Palace B had two annexed buildings—one on the N, 
which was probably a storehouse, and one on the S, which 
was either a storehouse or a stable (see below). The latter 
was labeled “government storehouse” by Starkey. A mas* 
sive “enclosure wall” connected the SW corner of Palace B 
and the main city wall. The surface of the ground in this 
area sloped towards the city wall and was lime plastered. 

The large, square “Great Shaft” hewn in the rock was 
uncovered by the British on the E side of the site. Since it 
is ca. 22.5 m deep, some have suggested that it is an 
unfinished water system, but it seems more likely that it 
was the quarry which supplied stones for the Level IV 
structures. A well ca. 44 m deep was uncovered near the 
outer revetment at the NE edge of the site, and probably 
formed the main water source of the city. 

No domestic structures dating to the earlier phase of 
Level IV were uncovered. A house dated to the later phase 
of this level was uncovered in Area S, indicating that as 
time passed people started to settle in the garrison city. 

2 Kgs 14:19 and 2 Chr 25:27 reveal that when a rebellion 
broke out in Jerusalem against Amaziah (798-769 b.c.), 
he fled to Lachish and was killed there by the rebels. 
Apparently when Amaziah saw that Jerusalem was lost to 
the rebels he fled to the next most important fortified city 
in Judah. 

All the monumental structures (except the city walls), as 
well as the domestic building in Area S, were rebuilt in 
Level III, indicating their destruction at the end of Level 
IV. However, no remains of a willful destruction were 
discerned. M. Kochavi raised the possibility (oral informa¬ 
tion) that the destruction of Level IV resulted from an 
earthquake, e.g., the earthquake which occurred ca. 760 
b.c:., during the reign of Uzziah (Amos 1:1; Zech 14:5). 

c. Level III. Level III is marked by the rebuilding of 
the city gate, the palace-fort complex, and the enclosure 
wall. See Fig. LAG.03. More people apparently settled at 
Lachish and a large number of domestic buildings have 
been uncovered in the area S of the palace fort and the 
enclosure wall. Various structures Hanked the roadway 
leading from the city gate to the palace-fort. 

Most impressive is the enlarged palace-fort complex. 


Podea A and B of the former Palace B, were extended by 
the addition of Podium C, which served as the foundation 
for the construction of the new edifice, Palace C. It is the 
largest structure so far known in ancient Israel, measuring 
ca. 76 by 36 m. The superstructure did not survive except 
some sections of flooring. The entrance was through a 
monumental staircase. The palace-fort and the two an¬ 
nexed buildings opened into a large paved courtyard sur¬ 
rounded by a stone fence which was added on the E side. 

The S annexed building is of special interest. The Level 
IV “government storehouse” contained two rectangular 
units, each divided into three subunits. In Level III the 
structure (“Building 1034”) was rebuilt and enlarged and 
had four such units. The building resembles the “stable 
compounds” in Megiddo (Lamon and Shipton 1939: 32- 
47), and thus also the “storehouse” at Tel Beer-sheba 
(Herzog 1973: 23-30). The Megiddo buildings were iden¬ 
tified at the time as stables for horses, but this suggestion 
was contested by Pritchard (1970), and later by Aharoni 
(1982) and Herzog (1973: 26-30), who interpreted the Tel 
Beer-sheba building as a storehouse. Herr (1988) sug¬ 
gested that these buildings served as marketplaces. In 
following the argumentation of Yadin (1976) and Holladay 
(1986), we believe that these buildings—and hence the S 
annexed building at Lachish as well—were stables for 
horses. 

The above assumption leads to further conclusions. In 
following Lamon and Shipton (1939: 35), it seems that the 
Level III stables which opened into a large courtyard 
housed chariotry units, the spacious courtyard serving as 
training and parading ground for the chariots. On the 
basis of the Megiddo and Tel Beer-sheba structures, it can 
be estimated that each unit in the Lachish building could 
house about 25 horses, hence the conclusion that the Level 
IV Judean garrison included a unit of 50 cavalry horses, 
while the Level III garrison included a chariotry unit of 
50 chariots and 100 horses. The assumed connection of 
the Level III city with chariots fits the lamentation of 
Micah (Mic 1:13), who associates Lachish with chariots, 
and to the portrayal in the Lachish reliefs (see below) of 
burning vehicles, probably chariots, being thrown by the 
defenders on the Assyrian attackers. The importance of 
the assumed Lachish chariot unit in the Judean army is 
apparent in view of the fact that the written sources hardly 
refer to cavalry and chariotry units in Judah, and their 
relative weakness during this period is implied from Isaiah 
(Isa 31:1) and from the speech of Rabshakeh (2 Kgs 
18:23-24; Isa 36:8-9). 

(1) The Assyrian Conquest. It is now generally agreed 
(Ussishkin 1977) that the Level III city was conquered and 
destroyed by Sennacherib king of Assyria in 701 b.c. In 
Judah, Sennacherib attacked Lachish before turning to 
Jerusalem. He established his headquarters at Lachish 
(2 Kgs 18:14, 17; Isa 36:2, 37:8; 2 Chr 32:9) and from 
there sent a task force to challenge Hezekiah in Jerusalem. 
This fact as well as the “Lachish reliefs” (see below) prove 
the special military importance of Lachish during that 
period. The destruction of the Level III city was complete, 
and its inhabitants were deported. The desolate site was 
probably included in that part of Judah which was turned 
over by Sennacherib to the Philistine kings. 

Remains of the destruction by fire were discerned in all 
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LAC.03. Reconstruction of Lachish—Level III. (Drawing by J. Deket, redrawn with additions from sketch by H. H. McWilliams in 1933, courtesy of D. Ussishkin) 


Level III structures. Large amounts of pottery vessels were 
sealed beneath the debris. This well-dated assemblage 
forms a basis for dating the pottery of Judah in that period 
(Aharoni and Aharoni 1976; Zimhoni fc.). 

The main Assyrian attack was carried out in the SW 
corner of the city, and the archaeological discoveries in 
this area enable us to reconstruct the battle which took 
place (Ussishkin fc.). Deep valleys surrounded Lachish on 
all sides except for the SW corner, where a topographical 
saddle connected the site with the neighboring hillock. 
The fortifications were especially strong at this point, the 
outer revetment merging with the main city wall, together 
forming a massive tower. Still, the SW corner was the most 
vulnerable and most logical point of Lachish to assault. It 
seems that the site of the Assyrian camp can be restored 
with much certainty on the hillock to the SW, opposite the 
SW corner of the site, where the modern village is now 
situated. However, no remains of the assumed camp could 
be found there. 

A huge siege ramp was laid by the Assyrians at the 
southwest corner, this being the oldest siege ramp and the 
only Assyrian one which is known today. See Fig. LAC.04. 
Unfortunately, a large part of it was removed unknowingly 
by the British expedition. The siege ramp was 70-75 m 
wide and 50-60 m long along its central axis, and its top 


reached the outer revetment wall. It was made of boulders 
probably collected in the surrounding fields and heaped 
against the slope of the mound. It is estimated that between 
13,000 and 19,000 tons of stone were dumped here. The 
stones of the upper layer of the ramp were found stuck 
together by hard mortar to create a compact surface. The 
upper edge of the ramp was crowned with an earth plat¬ 
form which provided a level platform on which the siege 
machines could stand at the foot of the wall. 

When the defenders saw the Assyrians laying a siege 
ramp, they laid a counter-ramp along the inside of the city 
wall, opposite the siege ramp. It was ca. 120 m long, and 
its apex rose ca. 3 m above the top of the city wall, thus 
creating a new defense line higher than the previous one. 
The counter-ramp is composed of layers of debris (taken 
from the earlier levels of the mound) and layers of lime¬ 
stone chips dumped in an orderly manner. 

Once the fortification line along the top of the walls 
collapsed, the Assyrians raised the siege ramp above the 
outer revetment, a move which enabled them to attack the 
new defense line erected on top of the counter-ramp. The 
second stage of the siege ramp is also composed of boul¬ 
ders, many of which show signs of burning. 

Remains of weapons, ammunition, and equipment were 
found in the excavation, mostly at the foot of the city wall. 
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LAC.04. Assyrian siege ramp and SW corner of Tel Lachish. (Photograph by Y. Weinberg, courtesy ofD. Ussishkin) 


They include a bronze helmet crest, scales of armor, sling 
stones, many iron arrowheads (850 arrowheads were 
found near the city wall at the point of attack), and a 
number of bone carved arrowheads. A fragment of an 
iron chain (ca. 37 cm long) and 12 large perforated stones 
were found near the point of attack and apparently were 
used by the defenders to attack and unbalance the siege 
machines. Each of the perforated stones weighs 100-200 
kg, and remains of burnt ropes were discovered in the 
holes of two of them. These stones hung on ropes and 
probably were dropped from the top of the wall on the 
siege machines, or were moved to and fro like a pendulum 
in an attempt to damage them. 

A mass burial which possibly was associated with the 
Assyrian conquest was uncovered by Starkey in several of 
the caves on the W slope of the mound. Disarticulated 
skeletons were dumped in a disorderly manner. Strewn 
throughout the bone deposits was pottery that indicated a 
date alter 701 b.c. for the mass burials. It was estimated 
that about 1500 individuals were buried here. A total of 
695 skulls were brought to London and studied by Risdon 


(1939). They belonged to men, women, and children— 
obviously civilians. Curiously, the crania indicate these 
people bore a close racial resemblance to the population 
of Egypt at that time. Three of the skulls were trepanned; 
one man survived long enough after the operation for the 
bone to heal while the other two men died shortly after 
the surgical procedure. 

(2) The “Lachish Reliefs.” When Sennacherib con¬ 
structed his royal palace at Nineveh (Kuyunjik), he com¬ 
missioned a set of stone reliefs to commemorate the con¬ 
quest of Lachish. The reliefs decorated the walls of a large 
room (No. XXXVI) which had a central position in a large 
ceremonial unit of the palace. The architectural position 
of the reliefs, their length, and detailed portrayals empha¬ 
size the special importance of this victory for Sennacherib, 
Layard excavated part of the palace between 1847 and 
1851. He uncovered Room XXXVI and brought most of 
the Lachish reliefs to the British Museum in London 
(Layard 1853a: Pis. 20-24; 1853b; Paterson 1915: Pis. 68- 
76; Ussishkin 1982: 67-118). 

The Lachish reliefs covered ail the walls of the rectan- 
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gular room. The total length of the entire series was 26.85 
m while the length of the presently preserved dado is ca. 
18.85 m. From left to right the series depicted Assyrian 
horses and charioteers (this part is now missing), Assyrian 
infantry attacking the city, the besieged city (portrayed in 
the center of the series opposite the entrance to the room), 
Assyrian soldiers carrying booty and the deported Lach- 
ishites leaving their city, Judean captives, Sennacherib sit¬ 
ting on his throne facing Lachish, the royal tent and 
chariots, and the Assyrian camp. 

The attacked city is shown in much detail. In the center 
is the city gate attacked by a siege machine, and to its right 
is the main siege ramp, on which six siege machines are 
deployed. A large structure, probably the palace-fort, is 
shown above the city gate. The city walls, manned by 
Judean warriors, are shown at both ends of the city. An 
analysis of the relief leads to the conclusion that the artist, 
although limited by the possibilities of the Assyrian sche¬ 
matic style, attempted to portray a realistic view of the city 
(Barnett 1958; Ussishkin 1980; 1982: 118—26). Lachish is 
shown as if viewed from a certain point located on the 
slope of the hillock SW of the mound. This point seems to 
be where Sennacherib sat on his throne, probably in front 
of the Assyrian camp, and commanded his army assailing 
the walls. Accordingly, I believe that the relief portrays 
Lachish as viewed by the Assyrian monarch from his 
command post, and in fact he is depicted in the relief 
sitting on his throne and facing the city. However, see 
ICONOGRAPHY. 

(3) Royal Judean Storage Jars. Tel Lachish is a cardinal 
site for the study of the royal seal impressions for three 
reasons; (1) they were found in datable stratigraphic con¬ 
texts; (2) some of the storage jars which carried them 
could be restored; and (3) at Lachish were recovered more 
stamped handles than in any other site. By 1983, 383 royal 
stamps and 54 “private” stamps from Lachish were 
counted (Ussishkin 1983: 163-64). Of the royal stamps, 
85.9% were of the four-winged type, about two thirds of 
the latter bearing the city name Hebron. 

All seal impressions were stamped on handles of storage 
jars of Type 484 according to Tufnell's classification (1953: 
315-16; PI. 95:484). See Fig. LAC.05. While some of these 
storage jars were stamped, many others were not stamped 
at all. One group of unstamped jars slightly differs from 
the typical ones, but is certainly related to them (Zimhoni 
fc.). A neutron activation analysis (Mommsen, Perlman, 
and Yellin 1984) indicated that the Type 484 storage jars 
were all made of similar clay from the region of the 
Shephelah, hence the conclusion that they were all pro¬ 
duced in one center not far from Lachish. Lemaire’s 
observation (1981) that only 22 seals, divided into six 
series, were used in stamping the jars, supports this conclu¬ 
sion. 

Ten stamped royal jars, as well as numerous unstamped 
ones, could be restored, and allow the following conclu¬ 
sions. First, all kinds of jars—those bearing a four-winged 
symbol, those bearing a two-winged one, and those un¬ 
stamped—were used concurrently. Second, all of them 
were found in Level III rooms sealed beneath the destruc¬ 
tion debris (Lance 1971). Hence it is clear that they were 
produced during the reign of Hezekiah, shortly before 
701 b.c. (Ussishkin 1977). This datum fits Na 5 aman’s views 


(1979; 1986) that the royal storage jars were produced by 
the government of Judah as part of the preparations to 
meet the Assyrian invasion. Third, the measured capacity 
of the stamped jars is not uniform (between 39.75 and 
51.80 liters), an indication that the stamps were not a royal 
guarantee of capacity. Fourth, there is no consistent pat¬ 
tern nor any uniform ruling for the application of stamps 
onto the four handles of each jar. Fifth, a “private stamp" 
was sometimes impressed together with a royal stamp on 
the same jar (Ussishkin 1976), supporting the conclusion 
that owners of the “private stamps” were either officials 
associated with the jars’ production center, or potters at 
that center (Diringer 1949). Significantly, as noticed by 
Zimhoni (fc.), a large part of both the royal, and “private” 
impressions were carelessly applied and apparently were 
not meant to be read later. See STAMPS, ROYAL JAR 
HANDLE. 

d. Level II. Following a period of abandonment, the 
settlement was renewed and refortified, probably during 
the reign of Josiah (639-609 b.c.). The Level II town was 
poorer and sparsely populated and its fortifications weaker 
than those of Level III. 

A smaller city gate complex was built on the ruins of the 
former one. A rectangular courtyard separated the outer 
and inner gates, and a number of rooms opened into it. 
The “Lachish letters” (see below) uncovered in one of 
those rooms hint that the city’s headquarters was located 
here. The outer revetment was apparently repaired and a 
new main city wall constructed of stone extended above 
the ruins of the previous one. The palace-fort was not 
rebuilt, and its ruins loomed in the center of the city. 

A number of small houses, mostly of domestic character, 
were uncovered along the E side of the ruined palace-fort, 
in the Solar Shrine area, near the city gate, and in the SW 
corner of the site, but many other areas were found devoid 
of Level II remains. 

Level II was destroyed by fire during the Babylonian 
conquest of Judah in 588/6 b.c. Jeremiah (34:7) mentions 
Lachish as one of the Judean strongholds attacked by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Large assemblages of pottery vessels 
were sealed beneath the destruction debris of the build¬ 
ings, forming an indicative assemblage of the first decade 
of the 6th century b.c. (Aharoni and Aharoni 1976; Zim¬ 
honi fc.). Of special interest are storage jars whose handles 
are stamped by a rosette emblem; 23 of these stamped 
handles were found at Lachish. 

e. Hebrew Inscriptions. While hardly any inscriptions 
were found in association with Level III (except lor the 
royal seal impressions) a relatively large number of Hebrew 
ostraca, inscriptions on pottery vessels, bullae, Hebrew 
seals, and inscribed weights were found in Level II. Most 
important are the “Lachish letters” found sealed beneath 
the destruction debris in a room in the city gate complex 
(Torczyner et al. 1938; Lemaire 1977). These ostraca rep¬ 
resent correspondence most of which were addressed to 
“my lord Yaush,” an army commander at Lachish, shortly 
before the Babylonian destruction. They were sent by a 
subordinate stationed at some point where he could watch 
the signals from Azekah and Lachish. Recently Yadiu 
(1984) suggested that the “Lachish letters” are in fact 
copies or drafts of letters sent from L.achish to the com¬ 
mander in Jerusalem. A few inscriptions on vessels were 
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LAC.05, Reconstructed storage jars from Tel Lachish, found in a burned storeroom—Level III. (Photograph by A. Hay, courtesy of D. Ussishkin) 


found in the Level 11 storerooms near the city gate (Ussish¬ 
kin 1978: 81-88; Lemaire 1980); two of them define types 
of wine kept in the vessels. Two jar inscriptions from 
Lachish mention dates, “in the fourth’ 1 and “in the 
ninth”—probably regnal years of Zedekiah king of Judah. 
Finally, seventeen bullae stamped with Hebrew seal im¬ 
pressions still bearing traces of papyri and strings on the 
reverse side were found by Aharoni (1975) in a juglet in a 
Level 11 building. 

6. Post-Iron Age. a. Level I. This level spans the Baby¬ 
lonian, Persian, and the beginning of the Hellenistic peri¬ 
ods. The settlement was probably abandoned for a while 
following the Level 11 destruction. Judeans returning from 
the Babylonian exile settled here (Neh 11:30), and during 
the Persian period Lachish was rebuilt as a governmental 
center. The city gate and city wall were restored, and a 
palace (the Residency), a temple (the Solar Shrine), and a 
few large buildings were erected on the summit. 

The Residency was constructed on the foundation po¬ 
dium of the Judean palace-fort, which was cleared of the 
debris of the Palace C superstructure. However, the new 
edifice was smaller than the previous one. The building 
contained a large, square court and two porticoes opened 
to it. Hence its plan combined that of an Assyrian open- 
court house and a N Syrian bit-hilani . The square column 
bases in the porticos are cut in Persian style. At the end of 
Level 1 the Residency was settled by squatters. The Solar 
Shrine, measuring ca. 27 by 17 m, was built NE of the 
Residency in similar style, and both were probably contem¬ 
porary. Its entrance faced E, hence the name given by 
Starkey. A bronze lamp and a limestone altar are the most 
important finds from the shrine. Among the finds from 
Level I are imported Greek pottery and many small stone 
incense altars found in caves at the foot of the mound. 

I he settlement came to an end during the earlier part 
of the Hellenistic period. The settlement pattern shifted 
to Marissa, and then to Eleutheropolis (Beth-Govrin). The 
reason for this shift is not clear. The Roman road from 


Eleutheropolis to Gaza passed near Lachish (as stated by 
Eusebius), and a segment of the road was uncovered by 
Starkey; other segments were recently identified and sur¬ 
veyed by Y. Dagan (oral information). 

A large number of coins from different periods were 
found on the surface of the tell, indicating that the summit 
was continuously cultivated. Some areas of the summit 
contained burials termed “medieval graves” by the British. 
They were usually devoid of any burial offerings, and their 
date is unknown. The latest remains of the site are 
trenches, cartridges, and coins from Israel’s War of Inde¬ 
pendence in 1948 a.d., when an Israeli unit was stationed 
on the tell. 
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LACHISH LETTERS. In the course of the six ar¬ 
chaeological excavations conducted by the Wellcome-Mars¬ 
ton Archaeological Research Expedition at Tell ed-Duweir 
(ancient Lachish) between 1932 and 1938, twenty-one in¬ 
scribed ostraca were found which, together with another 
ostracon discovered by Y. Aharoni in 1966 at the site of 
the city’s so-called “Solar Shrine,” perhaps comprise the 
single most significant corpus of Hebrew epigraphic mate¬ 
rial to have thus far come to light. All the ostraca appear 
to date to the last phase of Judahite occupation (Level 2), 
thus to the city destroyed in Nebuchadrezzar’s conquest of 
Judah in 586 b.c.e. Their contribution to the study of 
ancient Hebrew—paleography and orthography, gram¬ 
mar and syntax—and its epistolographic tradition is sur¬ 
passed only by their historical value as a witness to the 
situation prevailing in Judah during the final days of the 
Davidic State. 

In the editio pnnceps, Torczyner (1938) labeled, albeit 
loosely, the eighteen ostraca recovered in 1935 just inside 
the city’s outer-gate “letters.” However, they and the os¬ 
traca of 1938 (nos. 19-21) and 1966 (no. 22) represent a 
heterogeneous collection. Nos. 10, 14, 15, and 21 are 
practically unreadable (Lemaire 1977: 139); while no. 20 
is in fact an inscription on a jar, having been found 
together with other fragments of the same storage vessel 
just E of the palace-fortress (Lemaire 1977: 134-35). Since 
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of the ostraca that remain, nos. 1, 11, 19, and 22 are lists 
of proper names, composed for administrative purposes, 
this leaves only nos. 2—6, 8—9, 12-13, and 16—18 that may 
with some confidence be identified as letters or parts 
thereof (Pardee 1982: 12). While several ostraca (nos. 2, 
6-8, 18) originally came from the same pot and apparently 
were written by the same hand, the enormous quantity of 
jar fragments found with them, many blackened by fire 
(Torczyner 1938: 11), gives little endorsement to the search 
for a unitary explanatory context for these or a majority 
of the preserved ostraca (Pardee 1982: 77). 

Among the ostraca discovered in 1935, nos. 1—15 and 
18 belong to a single cache taken from the burnt deposit 
of a room adjoining the outer gate, plausibly identified as 
the guardroom. As such, it was a place where messages are 
Likely to have been received by the commander of the 
fortress (Starkey 1938: 11-12). Indeed, where the rela¬ 
tionship between sender and recipient can be determined, 
the letters belonging to this group appear to be addressed 
without exception from an inferior to a superior. Regret¬ 
tably, the inferior is mentioned only once by name, in no. 
3:1 identified as Hoshaiah; three times, however, in nos. 
2:1, 3:2, and 6:1, the recipient is identified as Yaosh, who 
may, on the basis of allusions contained in the letters as 
well as the address “my lord/’ reasonably be identified as 
the commander of the fortress itself. Broadly speaking, 
the letters, where sufficiently preserved to permit a deci¬ 
sion, are of the nature of military correspondence (Pardee 
1982: 159), revealing Yaosh’s wide-ranging involvement in, 
and concern for, administrative, political, and military 
issues of local and national importance. 

A. Language 

The language of the letters reflects throughout the 
popular Hebrew spoken in Judah in the early 6th century. 
Here we may call attention to the noncontraction of diph¬ 
thongs, characteristic of the south, as well as to the use of 
shorter, popular grammatical speech forms, reflected in 
many portions of the MT’s consonantal text. New to the 
Hebrew lexicon are several items found in the letters, such 
as the expression H kym, “right now,” (2:3) or Irish, “ever,” 
(3:10); rare Hebrew words are also found, as dlt (4:3), 
indicating some type of writing material, or ms^t (4:10), 
used for “fire signal.” Of interest are the occurrences of 
the formula of courtesy my c bdk klb ky, “Who is your servant 
(but) a dog that.. . ,” used by an inferior addressing Yaosh 
(2:3-4), and the oath formula hyhwh, “As Yahweh lives. . 
(3:9). While generally the orthography reflects preexilic 
practice in the use matres lectionis, at least one instance of 
an internal mater lectionis (viz. h^yrh, 4:7), in a context where 
the reading is undisputed, indicates the onset of postexilic 
practice, found also sporadically in the Arad Ostraca. 

The Lachish Letters, though characteristically allusive in 
their subject matter rather than discursive, provide, be¬ 
cause of their length and relatively nonstereotypical lan¬ 
guage, an important source for the study of Hebrew gram¬ 
mar and syntax in the early sixth century b.c.e. In its use 
of long and elaborate syntactical structures, the language 
of the letters is in fact reminiscent of the Deuteronomist 
and especially the prose style of Jeremiah. This puts an 
additional burden upon the modern translator/inter¬ 
preter. For a straightforward analysis is encumbered by 


the necessity of reconstructing a context for the letters’ 
characteristically elliptical phraseology (a context pre¬ 
sumed alike by the original sender and receiver) and by 
the limitations on analysis the ostraca’s state of preserva¬ 
tion imposes. 

B. Epistolography 

The Lachish Letters, though limited to communications 
from an inferior to a superior submitting reports or re¬ 
questing directives, furnish valuable data on current epis¬ 
tolary style and practice. In addition to the variety of 
greeting formulas employed (e.g., “May Yahweh have my 
lord hear good news right now, right now . . 2:1—3), 

several formal features immediately stand out. The prae- 
scnptio consists of (1) an address (“to my lord”), with or 
without the name of the recipient, and lacking (except in 
one letter) the name of the sender, followed by the greet¬ 
ing (above); or (2) simply a greeting formula without an 
address. The body of the letter is then introduced either 
by the familiar transitional particle w% “and now,” or, 
unique to Lachish, the formula noted above, “Who is your 
servant (but) a dog that . . . .” No closing formulas, such as 
emerge in the letters of the Bar Kokhba period, follow the 
body of the letter proper. 

C. Historical Significance 

The most important of the letters historically are nos. 3, 
4, and 6. While none of the allusions or names contained 
in them, with the possible exception of no. 4, can be 
correlated precisely with biblical personages or events, the 
letters mirror to a remarkable degree the troubled atmo¬ 
sphere prevailing in Judah on the eve of its conquest, 
transparent in the biblical account of the prophet Jere¬ 
miah. 

Letter no. 3, a letter of Hoshaiah to Yaosh and the 
longest Hebrew letter dating to the monarchy, appears to 
report in fact on just the sort of embassy to obtain Egyptian 
assistance alluded to in Ezek 17:15 and against which 
Jeremiah (37:7) railed so vehemently, “And to your servant 
it has been reported that the general of the army, Coniah, 
son of Elnathan, has gone down to enter Egypt, and he 
has sent to fetch from here Hodaviah, the son of Ahijah, 
and his men” (13—18). Could Coniah, son of Elnathan, 
mentioned here, be related to Elnathan, son of Achbor, 
sent by King Jehoiakim to Egypt to arrest the prophet 
Uriah (Jer 26:22)? The letter concludes with the tantalizing 
report that Hoshaiah is dispatching to Yaosh the letter of 
one Tobiah, the servant of the king, that came to a man by 
the name of Shallum through the mediation of an un¬ 
named prophet, containing the message “Beware!” Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is impossible to specify the object of this laconic 
warning; and although the prophet employed to convey 
the letter may have been known both to Hoshaiah and 
Yaosh, every attempt to identify him with a biblical prophet 
must remain hypothetical. The impression conveyed by 
the letter generally of intense political maneuvering and 
factional disunity, nevertheless, accords well with what we 
know from the Bible. 

The most intriguing of all the letters is no. 4, even if the 
interpretation of its enigmatic contents has been the sub¬ 
ject of considerable dispute. At issue are, in particular, two 
statements made in the body of the letter which, on one 
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interpretation, allude to the abandonment of Beth- 
harapid (4-6), an outpost of unknown location, and to the 
fall of Azekah, ten miles north of Lachish, mentioned in 
Jer 34:6-7 as one of two fortresses including Lachish left 
remaining to Judah before Jerusalem’s fall: “And may (my 
lord) know that we are watching for the signals of Lachish 
according to all the signs which my lord gave. For we do 
not see Azekah” (10-13). If so, this letter must date to the 
final critical phase of the Babylonian campaign, shortly 
before the capture of Lachish itself. But on another, if less 
accepted reading, the letter may simply allude to prepara¬ 
tions for imminent invasion, i.e., the evacuation of small 
towns and the testing of a system of fire signals to warn of 
the enemy’s advance (Pardee 1982: 95). 

The interpretation of no. 6 is problematic as well, be¬ 
cause at several key points in the letter the writing is almost 
totally effaced. But the unquestionable reference in lines 
5-6 to the negative effect that certain statements being 
made are having on the situation makes probable an 
allusion to the circulation of letters from high-placed Ju¬ 
dean officials that were demoralizing in the face of the 
Babylonian threat. This accords with what we know in the 
Bible both of Zedekiah’s own vacillation in the rebellion 
and of the support Jeremiah received from influential 
members of Judah’s nobility. 

It can only be hoped that technical advances in the 
instrumentation used for epigraphic analysis will in the 
future enable scholars to refine their conclusions concern¬ 
ing these and other matters of interpretation, making 
possible a fuller appreciation of this important corpus of 
ancient Hebrew letters and documents. 

The texts of selected Lachish letters are available with 
German translation and notes in KAI , 192-99. English 
translations include ANET, 322 (by W. F. Albright), and, 
with Hebrew text and notes, TSSI 1: 32-49. 
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LADAN (PERSON) [Heb lafdan]. 1. A descendant of 
Ephraim and therefore a descendant of Joshua, the hero 
of the Conquest (1 Chr 7:26). Ladan is the son of Tahan 
and father of Ammihud. The only other listing of the 
Ephraimite clan is in Num 26:35-36, and Ladan is not 
found there. However, some of the names prior to Ammi¬ 
hud are found in the Numbers passage. 

2. A Gershonite Levite (1 Chr 23:7-8; 26:21). Gershon 


is elsewhere in the OT Gershom, indicating perhaps diver¬ 
gent authorship. Gershon, Kohath, and Merari were the 
sons of Levi. The first son of Gershon is otherwise Libm 
(1 Chr 6:2—Eng 6:17; Exod 6:17; Num 3:21) but Ladan 
in 1 Chr 23:7-8 and 26:21. Ladan has three sons: Jehiel, 
Zetham, and Joel, according to 23:8. Libni (6:5—Eng 6:20) 
has one son, Jahath (cf. 23:10). This Jehiel is found also in 
1 Chr 26:21-22 (spelled Jehieli) as a Gershonite whose 
sons Zetham and Joel were over the treasuries of Yahweh’s 
temple. The phrase “these were the heads of the family of 
Ladan” (1 Chr 23:9) seems out of place and requires some 
textual emendations (Myers 1 Chronicles AB, 158). 

M. Stephen Davis 


LADDER OF TYRE (PLACE) [Gk klimax Tyrou]. A 
distinctive geofeature which marked the N boundary of 
the Seleucid eparchy of Paralia over which Antiochus VI 
made Simon Maccabeus responsible (1 Macc 11:59; Ant 
13.5.5. §146). Josephus, in locating Simon’s territory, de¬ 
scribed the Ladder of Tyre as being 100 stadia N of Acre 
and the highest mountain in Galilee and Carmel (JW 
2.10.2). This feature along the coast was also reportedly 
the northernmost boundary of the harvest of murex shells 
used in the production of purple dye (Totius Orbis Des- 
criptio 29). The description which includes Carmel is 
problematic since Mt. Carmel, at 550 m, is higher than the 
ridges N of Acre which have a maximum elevation of 300 
m. However, N of the plain of Acre there are several 
precipitous promontories which extend into the Mediter¬ 
ranean. These ridges prevented easy communication be¬ 
tween Acre and Tyre along the coast. The climbing in¬ 
volved in traversing this route may have been the origin of 
the toponym “Ladder of Tyre.” It has also been observed 
that when viewed collectively from the S, these ridges 
provide an image of rungs whereby one may ascend to 
Tyre. The promontories Ras Musheirefeh, Ras en-Naku- 
rah, and Ras el- c Abyadh separately are all possible candi¬ 
dates for this location. Simons (GTTOT, 416) assigns the 
toponym “Ladder of Tyre” as a collective name for the 
series of promontories S of Tyre that extend into the 
Mediterranean. 

Robert W. Smith 


LADY, ELECT. See ELECT LADY. 


LAEL (PERSON) [Heb la?el]. According to Num 3:24, the 
father of Eliasaph, the leader of the Gershonite subdivi¬ 
sion (father’s house) of the tribe of Levi. Noth ( IPN , 32, 
153) proposed a translation of the name such as “belong¬ 
ing to God,” or “God’s special possession,” and suggested 
that it expressed a close relation between God and the 
name bearer while attributing no particular aspect to that 
relation. 

Richard D. Weis 


LAGASH. The name of an important Sumerian city- 
state from the 3d millennium of which two urban centers 
have been found and partially excavated: Tello (= Girsu) 
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and el-Hiba (= Lagash). Tello was the first site to produce 
important vestiges of Sumerian civilization. In 1877, E. de 
Sarzec, French Vice-Consul in Bassorah, having learned 
that statues had been found by clandestine excavators, 
undertook excavations there. At the end of the first four 
seasons, he announced in 1881 the importance of his 
discoveries. Up until his death in 1900, he had led eleven 
excavations in all. G. Cros continued exploration from 
1903 to 1909 (four excavations), then H. de Genouillac 
returned to the site three times from 1929 to 1931 and A. 
Parrot led two digs there from 1931 to 1933. These twenty 
excavations have brought to light rich and varied material 
(statues, steles, cylinder seals, tablets, etc.) that for a long 
time have been the base of our knowledge of Sumerian 
civilization. However, much is still unknown about the city 
and its architecture. Between the regular excavations, clan¬ 
destine digs devastated the site and dumped onto the 
market thousands of objects and tablets whose origins were 
unknown. But this destructive pillaging is not the only 
thing responsible: research was often conducted without 
careful methods, without knowledge of the unbaked brick 
architecture and without consideration of stratigraphy. 
Thus it is more the objects and tablets that allow one to 
talk about Tello than the archaeology itself. 

However, exploration recently undertaken at El-Hiba, if 
it is continued, will help in compensating for certain gaps 
in the archaeological knowledge. This site, the largest of 
the S tells with more than 500 hectares, is found about 20 
km to the NE of Tello. It was excavated for the first time in 
1887 by R. Koldewey, who found only a large necropolis 
there. In 1968 an American group engaged in a systematic 
study of the site, and thus far five excavations have been 
conducted under the direction of V. E. Crawford and D. P. 
Hansen, the first four in 1968-69, 1970-71, 1972-73, and 
1975-76. The results have still been published only par¬ 
tially, but the research deals in particular with two sanctu¬ 
aries from the Early Dynastic period that show the interest 
there will be to continue the exploration. 

The work and the study of the tablets suggest that 
Lagash was a state composed of several urban centers; the 
capital was without doubt in El-Hiba itself, but Tello-Girsu 
during antiquity was certainly (if one refers to its extended 
area and the quality of the finds found by the French 
team) a city of equal importance, perhaps with a more 
religious vocation. 

It is during the 3d millennium that Lagash played a 
large role. The site of Tello had been occupied since the 
Ubaid period, and material from Uruk and Jemdet Nasr 
have been found. It is, however, impossible to evaluate the 
role of the importance of the city during this long period. 
It is during the Early Dynastic III period that the inscrip¬ 
tions bring to light the active role played by certain of the 
ensi (i.e., rulers) of Lagash, some of whom are Urnanshe, 
Eannatum, Entemena and Urukagina. The famous Stele 
of ihe Vultures (now in the Louvre Museum) that was 
drawn up to commemorate the victory of Lagash over 
Umma, illustrate thus the territorial rivalries and the cer¬ 
tainly tumultuous life of the cities of Sumer. The rich and 
varied material—statuettes, most often fragmentary re¬ 
liefs, sometimes called New Year plaques; masses of 
sculpted armaments, like that of Mesilim; different arms 
and tools out of bronze; the very beautiful Entemena vase. 


in silver, on which a leontocephalous eagle linking animals 
was engraved four times; fragments of engraved shell; 
cylindrical seals; foundation figurines, etc.—come without 
doubt for the most part from the temple consecrated to 
the principal god Ningirsu; the architecture of this temple 
is unfortunately practically unknown. At El-Hiba, however, 
the beginning of excavations at the Ibgal Temple of the 
goddess Inanna looks like a promising example of reli¬ 
gious architecture; the last of the three levels seems to link 
the building to a series of oval or circular temples. At El- 
Hiba, the Ibgal of Inanna, of which the last phase was built 
by Eannatum, and the Bagara of Ningirsu are still very 
rare examples of the real importance of the city. The Old 
Akkadian period does not seem to have left marked traces, 
but at Lagash one finds evidence of Gudea and the begin¬ 
ning of the Neo-Sumerian renaissance after the dark age 
of Guti around 2150 b.c. The reconstruction of the temple 
of Ningirsu at Tello is known to us only through texts 
(cylinder A of Gudea); it clearly reveals important com¬ 
mercial trade relations because materials from the moun¬ 
tains of Amanus were brought to the site as well as from 
the gulf countries of Magan and Meluhha. But what shows 
at the same time, the real strength and originality of 
Lagash at this moment, is the collection of diorite statues 
of Gudea. The hydraulic works that have been unearthed 
on the eastern tell of Tello also clearly show the high 
degree of technology attained by the Sumerian civilization. 

However, it is not Lagash but Ur that becomes the center 
of the empire and the focus of the Sumerian renaissance. 
With the Ur III period, Lagash is no longer an important 
center, but nevertheless, Tello and El-Hiba have provided 
architectural material that attests to a relative survival of 
the city during the course of the second and first millennia. 
See also RLA sub “Lagash.” 
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Trans. Stephen Rosoff 

LAHAD (PERSON) [Heb lahad]. Listed among the de¬ 
scendants of Judah (1 Chr 4:2). Nothing is otherwise 
known of him. 


LAHAV (PLACE). See HALIF, TEL. 

LAHMAM (PLACE) [Heb lahmdm). Town situated in the 
Shephelah, or lowlands, of Judah (Josh 15:40), within the 
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same district as Lachish. Although the MT reads lahmas, 
the vast majority of manuscripts support reading a final 
mem, which is easily confused with samek, especially in the 
square script (Boling and Wright Joshua AB, 380). This 
settlement is listed among the towns within the tribal 
allotment of Judah (Josh 15:21-62). The ancient settle¬ 
ment is most probably to be located at Khirbet el-Lahm 
(Boling and Wright Joshua AB, 386), located approximately 
4.5 km S of Beit Jibrin (M.R. 140108). 

Wade R. Rotter 


LAHMI (PERSON) [Heb lahmi]. A Philistine, the brother 
of Goliath the Gittite, slain by Elhanan according to 1 Chr 
20:5. The parallel passage in 2 Sam 21:19 depicts Elhanan 
as the slayer not of Goliath’s brother but of Goliath him¬ 
self, which would appear to contradict the information in 

1 Samuel 17, in which David vanquishes Goliath. However, 
in spite of attempts to identify David and Elhanan and 
thereby relieve a tension in the biblical text (see GOLI¬ 
ATH), it is most often felt that the name of Goliath is 
secondary in 1 Sam 17:4 and 23. Thus the question is 
whether Elhanan slew Goliath or his brother, Lahmi. 
Where the MT of 2 Sam 21:19 refers to Elhanan as “the 
Bethlehemite” bet hallahmi y et, 1 Chr 20:5 reads the object 
“Lahmi, the brother of” 5 et-lahmi 5 ahi , in which the lahmi 
element of “Bethlehemite” has become an independent 
personal noun. In this case it appears most likely that 

2 Sam 21:19 preserves the original version. Williamson 
(Chronicles NCBC, 142) cautions against automatically as¬ 
suming that the Chronicler deliberately changed his 
source in order to relieve the tension between the deed 
ascribed to David in I Samuel 17 and the one ascribed to 
Elhanan in 2 Samuel 21 and raises the possibility that the 
Chronicler may have been attempting to make comprehen¬ 
sible a difficult Vorlage. 

Carl S. Ehrlich 


LAISH (PERSON) [Heb lay is]. Father of Palti, the hus¬ 
band of Michal, the daughter of Saul (1 Sam 25:44, 2 Sam 
3:15 [ketib Iws]). Michal had been previously married to 
David, but after he fell into disfavor with Saul, the Israelite 
king gave his daughter to the son of Laish. When David 
assumed the kingship, Michal was returned to him, with 
Palti experiencing much grief. The name “Laish” means 
“lion,” the use of animal names not being an uncommon 
practice in Israel. The person was named because of a 
particular trait of the animal that was valued (Noth IPN, 
229-30). Laish came from Gallim, which was probably 
located in Benjamin, on a route on which the Assyrian 
army advanced to Jerusalem in the late 8th century b.c. 
(cf. Isa 10:30). 

Stephen G. Dempster 


LAISH (PLACE) [Heb layiS] |. Var. LESHEM. A city in the 
extreme N of Canaan (M.R. 211294) that at least a part of 
the Israelite tribe of Dan (cf. Mazar 1960) attacked and 
conquered and made their new home (Judges 18). Josh 
19:47 mentions that the name of the site before the ap¬ 
pearance of the Danites was Leshem (Heb lesem) instead of 


Laish. However, according to both accounts, the Danites 
renamed the town Dan after their ancestral heritage (Judg 
18:29; Josh 19:47). Malamat (1970: 171) says simply that 
the Joshua account is “possibly corrupt,” while Boling and 
Wright (Joshua AB, 466) suggest that in Leshem the “final 
m may be enclitic.” The LXX offers some differences from 
the MT account of Joshua, and in an amplified discussion 
states that Dan was unable to settle in their allotment and 
that the tribe of Judah conquered Lachis naming it Lasen- 
dak (LXX Josh 19:48). This reference tends to imply that 
the site was located in S Canaan. It is unclear if Judah then 
gave the town to Dan. Earlier extrabiblical historical ac¬ 
counts and archaeological excavations make clear that the 
city of Laish (and the later city of Dan) should be located 
in the far N of Canaan. 

Laish is mentioned as one of the objects of the Egyptian 
curses in the Execration Texts (Posener 1940: E59) in a 
context along with Hazor; it is also mentioned in the royal 
archives at Mari, also in association with Hazor (Malamat 
1970). The Mari text records the shipment of ca. 8.33 
minas (ca. 4.5 kg) of tin to Laish (Malamat 1971). Addition¬ 
ally, the excavations have discovered an inscription whose 
reconstructed reading appears to be a dedication to the 
god who was at Dan. The inscription was written in Greek 
and Aramaic, and Biran suggests that it dates from the 
early 2d century b.c. (1981a: 145-47). 

Laish is N of the Huleh basin, on a main branch road 
which passes from the Mediterranean inland to Damascus 
and Syria. Copious perennial springs surround the site 
and combine to become one of the tributaries of the 
Jordan river. 

The excavations at Laish (see more detailed discussion 
in DAN [PLACE]) have provided indications of a signifi¬ 
cant (ca. 50 acres) EB 11—111 settlement (Biran 1987: 101— 
102), but the exposure has not been extensive enough to 
clarify the nature of the social organization. The MB city, 
however, is represented in both domestic (Biran EAEHL 1: 
315-16) and monumental architecture, as well as tombs. 
The excavations have uncovered an impressively built MB 
tomb with a rich collection of wares, which Biran suggests 
was associated with one of the high ranking families of the 
city (1986: 173-79). The MB city was protected with a 
massive sloping earth rampart which had been laid against 
a stone core. On the SE corner of the fortification system 
was found an intact arched mudbrick city gate and tower 
complex (Biran 1981b). This gate and fortification system 
may have belonged to the city mentioned in both the Mari 
and Execration Texts. Furthermore, the reference to Dan 
in Gen 14:14, when Abraham pursued the four kings of 
Mesopotamia to rescue his nephew, Lot, may be an allusion 
to the city associated with this fortification system (Biran 
1984: 19). (Obviously, the reference in Genesis is to 
“Laish”; the reference to “Dan” is an anachronism, since 
the town did not receive that name until much later.) 
Surprisingly, the gate complex was apparently deliberately 
buried, probably because of foundational or structural 
defects (Biran 1984: 7—9). 

While Laish was not the largest site in the area (cf. Hazor 
at over 700 dunams), it was still large (ca. 200 dunams), 
implying a sizable population. That the rulers of Laish 
were able to organize and command crews to construct the 
ramparts and gate complex, then bury the gate and per- 
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haps construct another elsewhere, implies the presence of 
a strong, centralized ruling power. Such power might be 
that to which the Egyptians were reacting when they cited 
the city of Laish in their Execration Texts. The importa¬ 
tion of a large quantity of tin from Mari also implies it had 
economic power, probably as a center of metallurgy and as 
a redistribution center for finished products. LB Laish is 
attested in Thutmose Ill’s list of Canaanite cities (No. 31: 
ANET, 242), but evidence of his campaign at Laish has not 
been located in the excavations. One find, however, indi¬ 
cates contact with Egypt during this period: a red granite 
statuette of a seated man, inscribed with the name Nefer- 
tem. The style is indicative of the 19th Dyn. (ca. 14th 
century b.c.; Biran 1987: 105). The richness of LB Laish 
can be inferred from the Mycenaean tomb (387) with its 
ceramic repertoire of imported wares (Biran 1974: 34) 
which in turn “presupposes the existence of a large and 
wealthy community in the 14th—13th centuries b.c.” (Biran 
1980: 172-73). Some areas of stratified LB remains have 
come to light, and in one was found an exquisite ceramic 
plaque of a dancer playing a lute (Biran 1986: 168-73). It 
is unclear exactly what defenses the LB community had, 
since none have been located for this period—apparently 
they relied upon the old MB fortification ramparts (Biran 
1969: 122-23; 1987: 104). Perhaps a weakened fortifica¬ 
tion system is part of what is reflected in the analysis by 
the spies in Judg 18:7, which describes the people of Laish 
as those who “dwelt in security, . . . quiet and unsuspect¬ 
ing.” The phrase that the people of Laish lived “after the 
manner of the Sidonians” (Heb kemispat siddnim) has been 
interpreted generally either to refer to commercial enter¬ 
prises as the basis of the economy (cf. Moore Judges ICC: 
390) or to a non-military and peaceful nature (cf. Boling 
Judges AB, 260, 263; Klein 1988: 156-57). 

It was against this LB city that the Danites mustered 
their forces; the city apparently received no defensive 
assistance from their neighboring powers (Judg 18:7, 28). 
The text states that the Danites burned the town (v 27), 
but no evidence for a widespread destruction by fire on 
this transitional horizon has been found at the site. There 
is, however, evidence of a change as seen in the sudden 
appearance of numerous pits and the collar-rim storejar. 
Biran suggests that these features might indicate the ap¬ 
pearance of the Danites (Biran 1987: 105-06). 
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Dale W. Manor 


LAISHAH (PLACE) [Heb laysa ]. A site NE of Jerusalem 
(Isa 10:30). It is mentioned in a text in which an “enemy 
from the north” launches a surprise attack on Jerusalem 
along a byway which runs E of the main road from 
Shechem to Jerusalem. The discussion as to whether Isa 
10:27b-34 reflects a real event or is a visionary anticipation 
(Wildberger/esa/a BK [1—12], 425-29), may be based on a 
false alternative, since it is conceivable that both military 
and cultic recollections could have been combined (Chris¬ 
tensen 1976: 395-97), and so together have influenced 
expectations of the future (Clements 1980: 118-19). The 
redactional structure of Isaiah 10 makes it likely that the 
Assyrians were the enemy in question (see vv 5-15, 33- 
34). 

The identification of Laishah with el- c lsawlje (M.R. 
174134), which has been continuously suggested since it 
was first proposed by Dalman (1916: 53-54), is based on 
uncertain etymological considerations. Dalman thought 
that Laishah was Arabic misunderstood as el-^Aysa (i.e., 
feminine proper name plus definite article) and then con¬ 
fused with c Isa (Esau, Jesus). However, topographical and 
archaeological reasons exclude the almost inaccessible el- 
Tsawlje. Other sites in the vicinity of Jerusalem are to be 
preferred, in particular probably (Donner 1968: 54) Kh. 
Ras et-Tawil (M.R. 173138). 
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Rudiger Liwak 


LAKKUM (PLACE) [Heb laqqum]. A town in the allot¬ 
ment of Naphtali (Josh 19:33). Lakkum appears in a list of 
border sites, and it is the last site mentioned in an apparent 
line along Wadi Fajjas toward the Jordan river. Most schol¬ 
ars identify Lakkum with Khirbet el-Mansurah (M.R. 
202233), about 11 miles NW of Tiberias (see, for instance, 
Woudstra 1981: 291). W. S. LaSor (ISBE 3: 61), however, 
notes that “this location seems too far from the Jordan.” 
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LAMB 

LAMB. The common sheep (oris aries) has been domes¬ 
ticated in various subspecies for 8,000 years, beginning in 
western Asia. As one of the first animals to be domesti¬ 
cated, the sheep is also the most completely domesti¬ 
cated—indeed, hyperdomesticated—of all animals. 
Though several species of wild sheep survive, feral 
sheep—that is, escaped domesticated sheep living in the 
wild—are unknown. Domesticated sheep never truly es¬ 
cape, they merely stray, for sheep without a shepherd are 
incapable of surviving. Food, water, defense against preda¬ 
tors, even reproduction—for all these, the sheep requires 
human intervention and assistance. And in this regard, 
the sheep is more “human” than any other animal. That 
is, culture has replaced nature in the sheep’s life as it has 
in the life of humankind. Sheep need human care as 
humans need human care, and this isomorphism of need 
proved a powerful stimulus to the religious imagination 
first of Ancient Israel and later of Early Christianity. 

A. The Lamb in the Mind of Ancient Israel 

The literary imagination of Ancient Israel was not, in 
general, a fabulist imagination. The sentimental, didactic 
spirit of Aesop is Greek, not Israelite. With a very few 
exceptions, there are no talking animals in the OT, and 
certainly no animal protagonists, no animals with private 
lives or personalities. The one extremely striking excep¬ 
tion to this rule is the 23d Psalm, in which the Psalmist 
speak as a sheep—“The Lord is my shepherd,” etc.—and 
recounts the various ways in which his vulnerabilities are 
respected. Sheep will not drink from streams, only from 
pools; therefore, “By restful waters he leads me.” They 
will not lower their heads into buckets or troughs; there¬ 
fore, “My cup is overflowing.” The animal husbandry in 
this psalm has often been discussed. Less often noted is 
the evidence it provides of the unique appeal of the sheep 
as a psychological surrogate for human weakness and 
innocent helplessness. 

The equation of sheep with man is striking as well in the 
story of the binding of Isaac. Here, of course, the equation 
is not one of grown sheep and adult man but of lamb and 
child, the young of both species being alike in their touch¬ 
ing inability to tell friend from foe. “God will provide the 
lamb,” Abraham says to Isaac (Gen 22:8), all the while 
expecting to slay his son. Isaac believes his father, trusting 
just as the lamb, anthropomorphized, seems to trust when 
it is led unresisting to the slaughterground. 

The equation of lamb and child is made in another way 
at 2 Sam 12:3-4: “The poor man had nothing but a ewe 
lamb, one only, a small one he had bought. This he fed, 
and it grew up with him and his children, eating his bread, 
drinking from his cup, sleeping on his breast; it was like a 
daughter to him.” Here, the prophet Nathan is comparing 
Uriah the Hittite’s love for his wife Bathsheba to the love a 
poor man might feel for a cherished lamb. King David, 
who has abused Uriah by seducing Bathsheba, is over¬ 
whelmed by the parable—overwhelmed as he could not 
have been if, in the Israelite cultural context, quasiparental 
fondness for a lamb were outlandish or repulsive. 

These examples, though suggestive, prove only that the 
lamb was available as a metaphor to the Ancient Israelite 
literary mind. They do not prove that it was heavily used. 
Ancient Israel was a pastoral nation; and most of the time, 
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when the OT makes reference to a lamb, it is a real lamb 
that is intended. 

This is notably true of the Passover lamb of Exodus 12. 
At Yahweh’s instruction, the Israelites slay a lamb and 
splash its blood on their lintels so that Yahweh will “pass 
over” their houses when he passes through Egypt slaying 
the firstborn of the land. The lamb’s blood is a signal here, 
not a symbol. And as for the relationship between Yahweh 
and the slain lamb, it is one of simple instrumentality. 
Indeed, Yahweh in these chapters of the OT is supremely 
unlamblike. The slaying of the firstborn of Egypt is the 
first of his great acts as the Divine Warrior, leading his 
people Israel to victory over Egypt. Two chapters later, 
after the crossing of the Red Sea, Moses exults (Exod 
15:1-3): “Yahweh I sing: he has covered himself in glory,/ 
Horse and rider he has thrown into the sea . . . Yahweh is 
a warrior; Yahweh is his name.” 

In Yahweh’s covenant with Israel, provision is made 
(Exodus 29; Numbers 28 and 29) for the sacrifice of lambs 
at various times, including the annual commemoration of 
Passover itself. Nowhere in the covenant, however, is the 
suggestion ever remotely made that Yahweh himself is or 
has any special relationship—much less anything ap¬ 
proaching identification—with the sacrificial lamb (or with 
any other sacrificial animals). Yahweh, though “a God of 
tenderness and compassion, slow to wrath, rich in kindness 
and faithfulness” (Exod 34:6), remains a warrior. On the 
rare occasions when the OT uses animal imagery to speak 
of him, the imagery it chooses is appropriate to his central 
identity; thus, lion imagery in Isa 31:4; Jer 49:19; 50:44; 
Hos 5:14; Amos 1:2; 11:10; 13:7ff. To this general state¬ 
ment there is just one highly circumscribed but still strik¬ 
ing exception. 

The exception is the work of the writer whom biblical 
scholarship calls “Deutero-Isaiah,” the author of Isaiah 
40-55, These chapters contain a much-discussed set of 
“Servant Songs,” in which redemption and victory are 
promised to a suffering servant of Yahweh, a victim almost 
certainly to be identified with Israel. A crucial passage in 
one of these songs (Isa 53:6-7) reads: 

We had all gone astray like sheep, 
each taking his own way, 
and Yahweh burdened him 
with the sins of all of us. 

Harshly dealt with, he bore it humbly, 
he never opened his mouth 
like a lamb that is led to the slaughterhouse, 
like a sheep that is dumb before its shearers 
never opening its mouth. 

The lamb in this passage is not to be identified with the 
paschal (Passover) lamb of Israel. The sufferer who is 
compared to the lamb is not necessarily to be identified 
with the Messiah. Neither the lamb nor the servant is b> 
any means to be identified with Yahweh himsell. The 
passage remains a pregnant one, however, because of the 
imaginative advance it makes in employing the lamb as a 
metaphor and a matrix for thought. More than just an 
innocent sufferer, the lamb here is a surrogate sufferer; 
not just a blameless victim, then, but also in some way a 
vicarious victim. The broad compatibility of this metaphot 
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with the victim-substitution stories of the binding of Isaac 
and the sparing of the firstborn of Israel is clear, but there 
is a difference. Here the center of sympathy is, remark¬ 
ably, the lamb rather than Isaac unbound or the Sons of 
Israel unslain. The same emotional displacement occurs in 
the 23d Psalm, but there, “I” am a cherished sheep, while 
here, “he” is a slain lamb, a shorn sheep. 

B. The Lamb of God in Early Christianity 

Growth and development in any religious tradition typi¬ 
cally proceed by the progressive expansion of once minor 
motifs and the corresponding neglect of once major ones. 
The expansion of the lamb motif is an extraordinary 
example of this process. 

The New Testament—in fact, Christianity itself—is an 
interpretation of the death of Jesus in the light of the 
Hebrew scriptures. From the beginning, Christians have 
differed somewhat in their interpretations of that death; 
but the interpretation that, early and late, has attracted 
most adherents is that found in the Johannine literature; 
that is, in the Fourth Gospel, the letters of John, and the 
book of Revelation. 

It is in this body of literature that we find expressed the 
theological understanding of the death of Jesus that was 
already embodied in Christian ritual at the time when Paul 
began his own reflection upon Jesus and upon Christian 
practice as he found it (cf. 1 Cor 5:7—8). In its final bold 
form, Johannine thought interprets the death of Jesus as a 
reenactment of God’s redemption of Israel out of captivity 
in Egypt. But in this new redemption, (1) Israel is the 
entire human race, (2) Egypt is human sinfulness and 
oppression, and (3) the Redeemer (God) and the instru¬ 
ment of redemption (the Paschal Lamb) are mutually 
identified by being jointly identified with the person of 
Jesus Christ slain and risen. 

The radical inversions of the Johannine soteriology pro¬ 
vided a way for Jesus' disciples to understand the horror 
of his execution as a paradoxical accomplishment rather 
than as a simple defeat. But this was not the only reason 
for the success of this interpretation. At the start of the 
Christian era, Judaism, though old as a national religion, 
was relatively young as an international religion. The Jo¬ 
hannine theology, as a reconceptualization of Jewish reve¬ 
lation, succeeded in part because it addressed two major 
conflicts affecting Judaism as lived and practiced in settings 
of permanent diaspora. If Paul was the Apostle to the 
gentiles and Luke the gentile Evangelist, John (or the 
Johannine School) served as the Evangelist of the Jewish 
Diaspora. 

The Johannine inversions arose as an imaginative syn¬ 
thesis of scriptural references to the lamb with remem¬ 
bered facts about the life and, above all, the death of Jesus. 
In John 1:29-36, John the Baptist addresses Jesus as “the 
Lamb of God” in a passage written deliberately to link OT 
passages and motifs that, as we have noted, were originally 
separate: the Paschal Lamb and the lamblike Suffering 
Servant. Later in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus emphasizes that 
his life will be comprehensible only in his death, “when I 
am lifted up” (John 12:32). His crucifixion, at Passover, is 
described in a way that repeatedly draws attention to the 
season and underlines his identity as a new Passover victim; 
thus the Evangelist emphasizes his unprotesting, lamblike 


silence (19:9) and the fact that his bones, like those of the 
Paschal Lamb, are not broken (19:36). 

The Fourth Gospel is also, among the four gospels, the 
one that goes furthest toward identifying Jesus with God: 
“In the beginning was the Word. The Word was with God, 
and the Word was God” (John 1:1); “The Father and I are 
one” (10:30); and similar statements. Students of the Jo¬ 
hannine literature distinguish stages in this identification, 
but the direction is clear from the start. The sheep/man 
isomorphism that remained, for the most part, undevel¬ 
oped in the OT is exploited in this part of the NT as the 
character of the messiah is expanded downward to identity 
with the sacrificial animal and upward to identity with God 
Himself. 

It is in the book of Revelation, however, that the nearest 
approach is made and the fullest expression given to what 
we might call Christianity’s mystical syllogism: 

Jesus is the Lamb. 

Jesus is God. 

Therefore, the Lamb is God. 

Twenty-nine of the thirty-four NT occurrences of “lamb” 
occur in this book, which is called “apocalypsis” or “reve¬ 
lation,” not only and perhaps not principally because of 
what it reveals about the course of events in (or beyond) 
the Roman Empire but because of what it reveals about 
the identity and character of God. The book of Revelation 
is the culminating theophany of the NT; and like the 
theophany on Mount Sinai, it follows, interprets, and me¬ 
morializes a preceding drama of redemption. 

By opening with John’s letters to the seven churches of 
Asia Minor, the book of Revelation proclaims its own 
literary identity as a work addressed to the larger Mediter¬ 
ranean ecumene where the Jewish Diaspora and, depen¬ 
dent upon it, the new Christian Church resides. Immedi¬ 
ately following this, in Revelation 4-5, comes the opening, 
and utterly decisive, portion of the theophany: God en¬ 
trusts the Scroll of the Seven Seals—in effect, history 
itself—to the Lamb, and the Lamb himself is then wor¬ 
shipped as inseparable and practically indistinguishable 
from God: “In my vision, I heard the sound of an immense 
number of angels gathered round the throne and the 
animals and the elders; there were ten thousand times ten 
thousand of them and thousands upon thousands, shout¬ 
ing, ‘The Lamb that was sacrificed is worthy to be given 
power, riches, wisdom, strength, honor, glory, and bless¬ 
ing.’ Then I heard all the living things in creation— 
everything that lives in the air, and on the ground, and 
under the ground, and in the sea, crying, ‘To the One who 
is sitting on the throne and to the Lamb, be all praise, 
honor, glory and power, for ever and ever.’ And the four 
animals said, ‘Amen’; and the elders prostrated themselves 
to worship” (Rev 5:11-14). 

At one level, the book of Revelation is a triumphant, 
theophanic epilogue to the Johannine passion narrative. 
At another, it is a profoundly ironic conclusion to the Bible 
as a whole. For though the Lamb is honored as God, God 
is nonetheless inseparable henceforth from the Lamb—a 
sacrificed, slain lamb (Rev 5:6), to whom all history and 
humankind have now been entrusted. Though the preex- 
ilic prophets presented the Babylonian Captivity as the 
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judgment and action of God rather than the defeat of 
God, Israel had to struggle to retain her faith in God’s 
power as the centuries passed and no redemption compa¬ 
rable to the Exodus was forthcoming. Had God aban¬ 
doned his Chosen People, or was he perhaps as helpless as 
they? The NT vision of the Lamb-God, truly triumphant 
but truly slain, is one kind of answer. 

Taken as a vision of the end of time, the book of 
Revelation seems to pair with the book of Genesis as the 
end pairs with the beginning. But the central preoccupa¬ 
tion of the Bible is not with temporal beginnings and 
endings. It is rather with histories of betrayal, revenge and 
oppression, on the one hand, and histories of covenant 
fidelity, forgiveness and liberation, on the other. If human 
history in general is an endless cycle of violence, one crime 
begetting another and another, how can the cycle ever be 
broken? It can be broken—the Johannine interpretation 
of the death of Jesus hints (if it does not quite propose)— 
if and only if the ultimately responsible party, God him¬ 
self, pays the ultimate price in a sacrificial, atoning death. 

Since all individual acts of violence are justified by ref¬ 
erence to prior acts of violence, all are ultimately unsuc¬ 
cessful as they fail to return to the beginning of the chain. 
By the same token, once this return to the source of 
violence has been accomplished by an act of divine vio¬ 
lence against God, no further, individual, human acts of 
retribution are necessary and therefore none are justified. 
The ultimate vengeance has already been exacted. It is 
thus that the Lamb of God “takes away the sin of the 
world” (John 1:19), thus that we are “washed in the blood 
of the Lamb” (Rev 7:14). The covenant of the blood of the 
Lamb promises victory to those who, like the Lamb, are 
unable to tell friend from foe. 

And this covenant—the marriage of the Lamb to “the 
new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven” 
(Rev 21:2)—is to embrace all humankind. When the cove¬ 
nant formula of Ezekiel is quoted a verse later—“They 
shall be his people, and he will be their God” (Rev 21:3; 
Ezek 27:37), language once restricted to Israel is used, 
quite pointedly, without such restriction. Diaspora Judaism 
faced an obvious inner tension on this point: its God 
claimed general jurisdiction over humankind but acknowl¬ 
edged a particular responsibility for Israel. That tension 
was to be addressed in various ways as the history of Jewish 
thought continued to unfold in overwhelmingly gentile 
settings. Johannine Christianity addressed the same ten¬ 
sion by a radical broadening of the divine responsibility. 
In effect, after the Gospel According to John identifies a 
new redemptive event in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus, the book of Revelation writes a new covenant and 
builds a new ritual around it. (Cf. 1 Cor 5:7: “Christ, our 
Passover, has been sacrificed; therefore let us keep the 
feast.”) 

The process by which, on the one hand, Jesus was 
identified with the pre-existent God and, on the other, 
God Himself was reconceived as simultaneously a warrior 
and a victim, was largely but not entirely complete by the 
end of the NT period (for an example of its use in early 
proselytism, see Acts 8:26-40). Its further trajectory in the 
history of the early Church may be charted, in part, 
iconographically. By the 4th century, no motif, including 
that of the cross itself, is more prominent than that of the 


Lamb, and none is presented in more highly interpreted, 
content-laden ways. The Lamb is often seen holding the 
pennon of victory crooked in one of its forelegs. In the 
apse of Old St. Peter’s in Rome, the Lamb stands before 
the empty cross. In the church of Sts. Cosmas and Damian, 
Rome, the Lamb is portrayed, after Revelation 22, on a 
mount from which flow streams of living water. These and 
other Lamb motifs appear again and again in 4th-century 
Spain, France, Germany, and Italy. 

The Lamb motif has remained prominent into modern 
times in the popular piety of all branches of Christianity. 
The Eastern Orthodox church imprints the Lamb on its 
communion bread. The Roman Catholic church, at least 
until the Second Vatican Council, employed a sacramental 
called the “Agnus Dei,” blessed wax in a lambskin packet. 
The popular hymnody of the Protestant churches cher¬ 
ishes the Lamb motif as no other (“Washed in the Blood of 
the Lamb” and many other hymns). 

The same motif, however, has inspired stupendous Byz¬ 
antine mosaics and such masterpieces of music as the 
opening antiphonal lament of J. S. Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion” and the “Hallelujah Chorus” of Frederick Han¬ 
del’s “Messiah.” If there is one adjective that one would 
not think of applying to that chorus, it is “ironic.” And yet 
the notion of the God-Man, Redeemer-Victim, Warrior- 
Lamb is inescapably paradoxical and even ironic, with an 
irony that must surely have been appreciated by the artist 
who first put the victory pennon in the lamb’s tiny foreleg 
and surely was appreciated by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel whose Jesus, the only deeply and repeatedly ironic 
voice in the entire Bible, was its creator. 
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LAME, LAMENESS 


LAMBDA. The eleventh letter of the Greek alphabet. 

LAME, LAMENESS. Lameness may be defined as a 
compromised ability to walk or otherwise use limbs due to 
any of several pathological or other crippling conditions. 
Lameness may result from (1) trauma, as in healed breaks 
with malunion of the bone; (2) metabolic diseases; 
(3) nutritional diseases, such as rickets (vitamin D defi¬ 
ciency); (4) degenerative diseases, such as arthritis; (5) 
congenital defects of the skeleton, such as the dysplasias; 
and (6) infectious diseases, such as polio. In modern times 
“lameness” might include minor problems such as limping 
or periodic gimpiness. However, a study of the biblical 
examples of lameness indicate that severe crippling dis¬ 
ability is meant by the various terms discussed here. This 
is made clear by several descriptions of lameness. The legs 
of the lame hung uselessly (Prov 26:7, the Hebrew of 
which is difficult, perhaps meaning “drawn up,” thus “un¬ 
equal in length”). Lameness required the victim to ride 
animals instead of walking (2 Sam 19:26). Lameness so 
disabled victims that they lay around markets and city 
gates of Jerusalem begging and annoying travelers (2 Sam 
5:6), often having to be carried by family members to 
strategic locations daily in order to beg for alms (Acts 3:1— 
3). One NT period lame man was unable to set himself in 
the waters of the pool of Bethesda at the moment of the 
healing surge even after attempts to do so for many years 
(John 5:3). 

A. Lameness in the OT 

The OT uses several words to denote lameness or a 
crippled condition. Most common is the Hebrew piseah, 
“lame” (for which the LXX translates xolos). Also found is 
ndkeh, “stricken, wounded”; horeb, “withered”; and $ela c , 
“limping, stumbling.” Also, three men of the name Pdseah, 
literally “Limper,” are known in the Bible (1 Chr 4:12; 
Ezra 2:49 [= Neh 7:51]; Neh 3:6). However, it is difficult 
at best to establish any diagnostic inferences which may be 
associated with these terms. Horeb (lit. “dried up”) seems 
to mean “withered,” or something similar, apparently used 
as a reference to shrunken, emaciated, or retracted mus¬ 
cles (Zech 11:17), but this term is rarely used in the 
Hebrew Bible with reference to physiology. Nakeh seems 
clearer in meaning but is very general, indicating only that 
the lame person has been smitten or afflicted in the limbs, 
etc. (2 Sam 4:4, 9:3; Ps 35:15). Piseah, “lame,” is particu¬ 
larly unclear etymologically. Verbal forms of the root are 
used to describe lameness of traumatic origin in 2 Sam 
4:4, but in 1 Kgs 18:26 apparently to describe a type of 
ritual dance (?) or ritual staggering (?) near the altar of 
Baal, but the sense of this verse is admittedly difficult. The 
Arabic cognate fasaha means “to be dislocated without 
breaking the bones.” $ela c , “limping,” “staggering,” is of¬ 
ten used figuratively of downfall or calamity (Ps 38:18; Jer 
20:10; Job 18:12). The etymology here is very uncertain 
also, but if related to the Hebrew verb $ala c j, it may 
originally have implied curvature, bent or bowed limbs. 
Clearly, it is difficult or impossible to reliably define any 
particular kind or cause of lameness, from a medical 
diagnostic point of view, of most of the Hebrew words 
which encompass the meaning “lameness” or “crippling.” 


Lameness occurs in several contexts in the OT. In leviti- 
cal law, descendants of Aaron were unacceptable for the 
priesthood, but not impure, if they were lame or disfig¬ 
ured (Lev 21:16-18). Similarly sacrificial animals were also 
excluded as the burnt offering if lame (Deut 15:19-21), 
although they could still be used for certain personal 
offerings. Elsewhere, Mephibosheth, Jonathan’s son, “fell 
and was [permanently] lame/crippled in both feet”— 
clearly lameness of traumatic etiology (2 Sam 4:4, 9:3, 
19:27). In the OT as with the NT, most instances of 
lameness are mentioned paired together with blindness, 
revealing the impact of both conditions upon society and 
underscoring their severity. Both conditions made the 
victim dependent upon society, both were utterly incur¬ 
able, both prevented the victim from being productive and 
self-sustaining. Thus the lame and the blind were an 
annoyance to visitors to Jerusalem probably because of 
their ceaseless begging for donations (2 Sam 5:6). The 
lame (and blind) were subjected to scorn and were outcasts 
of society (Jer 31:8). However, Job the Perfect was “eyes to 
the blind and feet to the lame” (Job 29:15), reflecting 
sympathetic and humanistic elements toward the disabled 
in late OT thought, a theme appearing also in the NT and 
Pseudepigrapha. Visionary pronouncements look to the 
day when even “the lame [being slow and stumbling] will 
be able to carry off loot [with the swiftness of a thief],” and 
that eventually “the lame will leap [with agileness] like a 
stag” (Isa 33:23, 35:6). In Jer 31:8 the lame will be in¬ 
cluded among the previously dispersed masses of return¬ 
ing Israel. 

B. Lameness in the NT 

In later Greek, xolos , which indicates “lameness,” or 
better, “crippling,” is used of both legs (feet) and also arms 
(hands). In the NT the terminology of lame or crippling 
conditions is still more vague than that of the OT in terms 
of medical derivations and understanding, except where a 
particular verse may expatiate on a specific kind of lame¬ 
ness. In the NT, unlike the OT, the majority of instances 
of lameness occur within the context of miraculous heal¬ 
ings of such permanently disabled victims. Reports of 
miraculous healings of the lame and blind at the hand of 
Jesus circulated periodically (Matt 11:5, 15:31, 21:14, etc.), 
and the Apostle Paul once healed a lame man as well (Acts 
14:8). Jesus encouraged his followers not to invite their 
influential friends to elaborate dinners, but rather beg¬ 
gars, the lame and crippled (Luke 14:12—13). The lame 
often sought healing influences from the pool of Bethesda, 
whose waters were believed to possess healing properties 
(John 5:3). Congenital crippling is twice clearly mentioned 
in the NT, where each victim was “lame from his mother’s 
womb, who never had walked” (Acts 3:1-3, 14:8). The 
lame were carried daily by family members to the gate of 
the (second) temple, where they loitered or lay begging 
for donations from pious worshippers (Acts 3:1-3). 

C. Lameness in the Pseudepigrapha 

Generally, the character of lameness as presented above 
does not change in pseudepigraphic texts. Second Ezra 2:21 
commands “do not ridicule a lame man, protect the 
maimed” (cf. also 4 Ezra 2:21). In the extant fragments of 
the Apocryphon of Ezekiel, preserved in Clement of Alexan- 
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dria, Paedogogus l:9 a , God promises healing to the lame 
(OTP 1: 495), and in the eschatological portions of the 
Sibylline Oracles (8: 206), the oracle also promises swift 
racing to the lame (OTP 1: 423). The pairing of lameness 
with blindness is very apparent in the “Story of the Lame 
Man and the Blind Man” found in the Apocryphon of Ezekiel 
(OTP 1:487). 

D. The Archaeological Context of Lameness 

Soft tissues with associated injury and disease which may 
result in lameness are usually not recovered with excavated 
skeletal remains. Except for some human remains from 
Egypt (i.e., mummies), only skeletal defects which resulted 
in lameness and crippling would be expected to survive in 
ancient burials. There are many examples. The archaeo¬ 
logical survey of Nubia produced skeletons with a variety 
of conditions, especially improperly set and healed broken 
bones, which were probably a common cause of lameness 
and crippling (Smith and Wood-Jones 1910; El-Batrawi 
1935), Simple osteoarthritis (“wear-and-tear” arthritis as¬ 
sociated with age) also no doubt occasionally accounted 
for some instances of lameness. Infectious diseases also 
were responsible for some forms of lameness. Pharaoh 
Siptah, whose mummy is in the Cairo Museum, clearly was 
crippled probably as a result of polio (Harris and Wente 
1980: 293-95 and Plates 8.25-26). The sculpture and art 
of the ancient Egyptians also provides evidence of various 
conditions which made their victims lame. A good example 
is stela A from the 18th Dyn. which depicts the lame priest 
Ruma with a disfigured lower leg, also typical of polio 
(Wells 1964: 269 and plate 44). 

Occasionally, the presence of ancient human remains is 
unnecessary for the demonstration of crippling or lame¬ 
ness, and from Palestine there is one unusual example. 
While the skeleton of the famous Babata from the time of 
Bar Kokhba and the Second Revolt has never been identi¬ 
fied, most of her personal belongings, including the largest 
single cache of personal documents ever found in Pales¬ 
tine, have been found in the famous Cave of Letters in 
Nahal Hever. See BAR KOKHBA (LETTERS). Among 
them were her sandals, of which one was normally fash¬ 
ioned, the other oddly misshaped to conform to the pecu¬ 
liar contours of her pathologically defective foot. Clearly 
the famous Babata had a crippling condition (Yadin 1963). 

E. Conclusion 

Apparently all the examples of “lameness” in the Bible 
actually refer to severe crippling disabilities and not to 
cases of minor limping. However, most of the examples of 
lameness are so vaguely described that accurate diagnosis 
of the cause is impossible and only the incurable and 
chronic nature of the crippling conditions are obvious. 
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Richard N. Jones 

LAMECH (PERSON) [Heb lemek; lamek}. 1 . Son of Me- 
thushael, husband of Adah and Zillah, and father of Jabal, 
Jubal, Tubal-cain, and Naamah; a descendant of Cain (Gen 
4:18-24). No clearly negative evaluation is given of this 
first reported case of polygamy, even though it is a devia¬ 
tion from the norm (Wenham Genesis 1-15 WBC, 112). 
The Song of Lamech, addressed to his wives, describes 
Lantech's expectation of seventy-sevenfold vengeance 
against whomsoever would assault him, above and beyond 
the sevenfold vengeance to be taken against anyone who 
slays Cain (cf. Gen 4:15). The repetition of these sevens 
and Lamech’s being the seventh in Adam’s line makes it 
difficult to avoid the impression that the number is in¬ 
tended to convey the idea of completion (Cassuto 1961: 
243; Sasson 1978: 173). With Lamech, his family, and his 
song, there is a completion of the Cainite line. The refer¬ 
ences to Cain in the names of the offspring and in the 
poem form both a literary inclusio and, in the case of the 
poem, supposedly a culmination of the murderous char¬ 
acter trait of this line. 

Studies have noted the emphasis upon metalworking 
associated with Cain’s son, Tubal-Cain, and the Kenite 
background of the genealogy (Sawyer 1986: 159-64). 
They have associated the poem with a sword, to which 
songs were dedicated in ancient Mesopotamia and among 
nomads (Speiser Genesis AB, 37; Westermann 1984: 334- 
37). However, the association of poem with sword is not 
clear from the text. Gevirtz (1963:25) understood the song 
as a statement of great pride in murderous vengeance and 
a taunting mockery of subsequent retribution. He also 
observed a gradual disintegration of correspondences in 
the word pairs of each of the couplets in the poem. Thus 
the parallelism of the first couplet (Adah and Zillah / wives 
of Lamech; hear my voice / give ear to my speech) is the 
closest, while that of the third couplet (seven / seventy- 
seven; Cain / Lamech) is the least similar (cf. Stuart 1976: 
97, 99). The “man” (*£?) and the “boy” ( yeled ) of the second 
couplet represent a single individual: a youth in his prime 
(Cassuto 1961: 242; Gevirtz 1963: 30-34; Wenham Genesis 
1-15 WBC, 114). 

The root l-m-k does not exist in West Semitic. The Arabic 
ylmk, “strong man,” has been compared (HALAT 2: 505), 
as has the Sumerian lumga, the title of the god Ea as 
patron of music (Landersdorfer 1916: 19; Gabriel 1959: 
415; Westermann 1984: 329), and the Akkadian lurnakku . 
the title of a priest of lower rank appearing in lexical texts 
(Cassuto 1961: 233). A few personal names with an l-m-k 
element are found in the 3d millennium b.c. (Gevirtz 
1963: 26), and at Mari in the 2d millennium b.c. (Limet 
1976: 161). 

2. Son of Methuselah, when Methuselah was 187 years 
old (Gen 5:25-31). At 182 years of age, Lamech sired 
Noah. In the Genesis Apocryphon (1 QapGen cols. 1—\ ). 
Lamech is portrayed as being concerned about the pater¬ 
nity of his son, Noah, until he is reassured by his wife, Bat- 
Enosh, and by Enoch (Fitzmyer 1966: 69-87). As with the 
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Cainite Lamech of Genesis 4, the number seven here plays 
an important role: Lamech lives 777 years, and he is 
seventh from Enosh in the line of Seth (Jacob 1934: 166— 
67; Cassuto 1961: 243). While a common origin for both 
Lamechs has been posited, it is clear that the present text 
makes a stark distinction between the two: the descendant 
of Cain lusted for vengeance, the father of Noah hoped. 

The normal genealogical formula describing the line of 
Seth in Genesis 5 is interrupted in the description of 
Lamech to note that Lamech verbalized this hope when 
naming his son Noah. He foretold that Noah would bring 
rest from the labor and toil of “our hands out of the 
ground which Yahweh has cursed” (v 29). It is not clear 
from the text that Lamech thereby expected his son either 
to be a “messianic” deliverer or that he would restore the 
world to an Edenic state. Source critics have usually under¬ 
stood v 29 to be a J gloss in an otherwise P genealogy (von 
Rad Genesis OTL, 72). In the context of Genesis 6-9, Noah 
indeed provides Lamech’s posterity with “comfort” (Paru- 
nak 1975; TWAT 5: 366-84) by serving as the agent of 
humanity’s deliverance from the flood by making a sacri¬ 
fice that prompted Yahweh to promise never again to curse 
the land, and by instituting the practice of viticulture (Gen 
8:20-22; cf. Skinner Genesis ICC, 133-34; Clines 1972-73; 
Wenham Genesis 1-15 WBC, 128-29). 
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Richard S. Hess 

LAMED. The twelfth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 

LAMENTATIONS, BOOK OF. Lamentations con¬ 
sists of a series of five poems on the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem in 586 b.c. The poems do not narrate in order the 


events of the fall of the city, but through a variety of 
speakers they give vivid short pictures of the horrors of 
the siege and its aftermath, reflect on the causes of the 
calamity, and appeal for mercy to the God who brought 
about the ruin of his own city and temple. In later Jewish 
liturgical practice, Lamentations was associated with the 
9th of Ab, when various destructions of the state, the city, 
and the temple are commemorated, and this practice may 
go back to earliest exilic times (see Jer 41:5; Zech 7:3-5; 
8:19). 


A. Contents and Plan of the Book 

B. The Name of the Book 

C. Place in the Canon 

D. Date 

E. Authorship 

F. Place of Composition 

G. Acrostic Form 

H. Meter, Parallelism, and Other Aspects of Poetics 

I. Relation to Sumerian Laments 

J. Text 


A. Contents and Plan of the Book 

Neither narrative nor logical sequence is a dominant 
feature in contributing structure to Lamentations, where 
acrostics are of greater formal importance, and thus the 
poems are hard to outline and summarize without giving 
a false impression. Yet there are elements of plot and plan 
in the book. 

Chapter one is a depiction of the anguish of Zion, the 
holy city, moving from an observer’s point of view (vv I- 
11) to the outcry of the city itself (vv 12-22). The principal 
themes of the book are announced in this first poem, 
including the paradox of the God who turns on his own 
city and temple, the elect people who are rejected, and the 
interplay of individual and community experience of suf¬ 
fering and reflection on its causes. 

Chapter two is much like chapter one, but is occupied 
more with a statement of the cause of the city’s destruction 
(“the Lord became an enemy,” v 5), and does not make 
much use of the technique of personifying the city or 
community as a single suffering individual. Since God 
himself has been the destroyer, the city must “cry from the 
heart to the Lord!” (v 18). 

Chapter three is marked as climactic within the book by 
its formal elaborateness. The speaker is an individual, so 
that this poem in its own way returns to a theme an¬ 
nounced already in chapter one. However, the city here is 
not the bereaved mother, but an anonymous male (“I am 
the man who has been through trouble,” v 1). Though 
opinions differ as to precisely how this figure is to be 
understood, it is clear that the poem impressively presents 
a spiritual progress: a sufferer achieves patient faith (vv 1- 
39) and calls on his people to share his return to God (vv 
40-41), ending in a prayer of the whole community for 
relief of suffering (vv 42—66). 

Chapter four is a return to depiction of the horrors of 
the siege and the fall of the city, a series of vignettes 
without tight structure, ending in an imprecation against 
the Edomites (treacherous allies) and a blessing on Zion 
(vv 21-22). Coming after chapter three, it suggests that 
the heights of spiritual renewal envisioned in that chapter 
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are as yet hopes and aspirations rather than present reali¬ 
ties for the suffering people. 

Chapter five is a fitting liturgical close to the book. It has 
many features in common with the communal laments 
which occur in the book of Psalms (44; 60; 74; 79; 80; 83; 
89), and culminates, like them, in an appeal to God for 
help. Even so, the pronounced stress on the persistence of 
the present misery makes it much like the other four 
poems in the book. 

B. The Name of the Book 

The English title “Lamentations” goes back through the 
Latin (ihreni) and Greek (threnoi) to a Hebrew title, qinol, 
meaning “laments,” attested in the Babylonian Talmud 
( b . Bat. 14b) and elsewhere in early Rabbinic writings. In 
the Hebrew Bible, as commonly in Jewish tradition, the 
book is titled 5 ekah , “How!”, from its first word, a practice 
attested for other books of the Pentateuch (thus Heb beresit, 
“In the beginning” = Genesis, etc.) and the book of 
Proverbs (Heb misle, “The proverbs of . . .”). 

Often manuscripts of ancient Bible translations or 
printed editions add, after the initial “Lamentations,” the 
words “of Jeremiah” or “of Jeremiah the prophet,” ex¬ 
pressing a very common tradition concerning the author¬ 
ship of the work. 

C. Place in the Canon 

There is no attested ancient controversy over whether 
Lamentations should be included in the canon, but there 
is considerable difference as to its position, a matter re¬ 
lated to traditions concerning authorship. 

In the common Jewish threefold division of the scrip¬ 
tures, the book always is placed somewhere among the 
“Writings” (Ketubim), though its exact location within that 
group has varied. The Babylonian Talmud (b. Bat. 14b) 
knows of an order of the Writings that is approximately 
chronological, so that Lamentations is set after books sup¬ 
posed to be by Solomon and just before other supposedly 
exilic or postexilic books, Daniel and Esther. More com¬ 
monly, Lamentations is classed as one of the five short 
books called the Megillot, the “Scrolls.” Within that group 
it is placed either “chronologically” (thus Ruth, Song of 
Songs, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Esther), or liturgically, 
following the order of the festivals with which each Scroll 
is associated in developed liturgical practice, beginning 
with Passover; in this latter case the order is Song of Songs 
(Passover), Ruth (Weeks; Shabuoth\ Pentecost), Lamenta¬ 
tions (the Ninth of Ab), Ecclesiastes (Sukkoth; Booths), 
and Esther (Purim). 

The other, markedly different, ordering puts Lamenta¬ 
tions after the book of Jeremiah, as though by that prophet 
(often another work associated with Jeremiah, Baruch, 
comes between the two). This positioning is found already 
in Septuagint manuscripts and is continued in the Latin 
Vulgate and generally in English Bibles. From Josephus’ 
description of the canon (AgAp 1.8) it can be inferred that 
such an order was known to him, and presumably to other 
Jews of his time (1st century c.e.) as well. 

D. Date 

Although there is no evidence outside the book itself 
that permits us to date its composition, and though the 


rather nonspecific historical references within the book 
only dictate that it was written after the fall of Jerusalem 
in 686 b.c., the traditional and common-sense view re¬ 
mains the most plausible, that is, that Lamentations as a 
whole was completed not long after the siege and destruc¬ 
tion of the city by the Babylonians. The horrors of the 
siege seem to be vividly present to the memory of the 
author or authors, and no turn of fortunes for the shat¬ 
tered people has occurred or is expected in the near 
future. Thus a date after 586 and well before 538, when 
Cyrus permitted the Jews to return from exile, is most 
likely, though Ackroyd (1973) justly emphasizes that our 
evidence for dating, especially chaps. 3-5, is extremely 
slender. 

Scholars have attempted to date the composition of the 
five poems relative to one another, based on historical 
references or stylistic characteristics (see for example, Ru¬ 
dolph Ruth-Hohe Lied-Klagelieder KAT), but the evidence at 
our disposal is probably insufficient to make any such 
attempt widely convincing. 

E. Authorship 

Although one very ancient tradition ascribes Lamenta¬ 
tions to Jeremiah, practically unanimous modern critical 
opinion holds the book to be anonymous. Before examin¬ 
ing the issue, it is in place to observe that the authorship is 
not decisively important for understanding these poems 
of lament, because their author, whoever he was, expresses 
the historical experience of a community more than the 
personal experiences or opinions of one individual, and, 
as emphasized by Lanahan (1974), assumes a variety of 
personae , or speaking voices. 

Nothing in the Bible expressly attributes our canonical 
book of Lamentations to Jeremiah the prophet, but the 
seeds for such an ascription are present in the general 
tendency to ascribe originally anonymous works to promi¬ 
nent figures, such as Moses, David, Solomon, and in the 
statement that Jeremiah, a “weeping” prophet (Jer 9:1 — 
Heb 3:23), who lived through the fall of Jerusalem, wrote 
a “lament” or “laments” (2 Chr 35:25) over Josiah. Perhaps 
it is from such origins that there grows the ascription 
found already in the LXX, at the head of the book: “. . . 
Jeremiah sat weeping and composed this lament over Je¬ 
rusalem and said. . . The LXX order of books associates 
it with Jeremiah. In various ways the Targum, the Syriac 
(Peshitta), and Vulgate make the same ascription to Jere¬ 
miah, as do the Babylonian Talmud ( B . Bat. 15a) and other 
rabbinic works, which quote the book in the form: “Jere¬ 
miah says. . . .” 

As noted above, the Hebrew Bible itself does not place 
Lamentations with the book of Jeremiah, a tradition con¬ 
tinued in some uncommon but ancient listings of the books 
of Scripture. This impressive evidence of the book's origi¬ 
nal anonymity is bolstered by critical examination of the 
content of the book, for while it is not impossible that 
Jeremiah could have written it, some of its ideas seem 
implausible or incongruous as coming from him. In the 
question of reliance on help from foreign powers, contrast 
Lam 4:17, which refers to the poignant longing of the 
people (“we”) for aid from Egypt, with Jer 2:18 or 37:5- 
10, where the prophet denounces alliances and predicts 
their failure; on the destruction of the temple, compare 
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Lam 1:10, with its reference to God’s forbidding nations 
to enter the sanctuary, with Jer 7:14, where the prophet in 
God’s name predicted this dire event; in Lam 4:20 King 
Zedekiah is “the breath of our nostrils, the anointed of 
Yahweh,” on whom the common hopes of the people 
depended, while in Jer 37:17 the prophet clearly predicted 
his capture by the Babylonians. Could Jeremiah, active as 
a prophet through this whole tragic time, have lamented, 
“Her prophets find no vision from Yahweh”? (2:9). (Studies 
made to date of lexical and grammatical usage of the book 
are not conclusive as to authorship.) In the end it seems 
much easier to suppose that a series of anonymous com¬ 
positions, whether by one poet or by several, came to be 
attributed to Jeremiah, early but erroneously, than to 
suppose that a genuine work by the prophet came to be 
separated from his name. Beyond this it has proved im¬ 
possible to suggest a plausible alternate as author, or to 
determine whether only one person or several are in¬ 
volved. Similarly, recent examinations of the theological 
traditions on which the book draws, by Kraus (Klageheder 
BKAT) and Gottwald (1962), leading to depictions of the 
author(s) as from among the priests or cult prophets of 
Jerusalem, are best regarded as to some degree plausible 
but not conclusive. More extreme, and less convincing, is 
the theory of Brunet (1968), according to which Lamenta¬ 
tions is a kind of polemic against Jeremiah. 

F. Place of Composition 

Either Lamentations was written in Judah, the view that 
no doubt would be first to suggest itself to a reader, or it 
was written by a Jew in exile somewhere else who hap¬ 
pened to know what was going on in Judah and was more 
interested in conditions there than in Babylon, Egypt, or 
wherever he was. One may argue about probabilities in this 
matter, but very little is at stake for the interpretation of 
the book. 

G. Acrostic Form 

All five poems in Lamentations are formally related in 
some way to the alphabet. This is least noticeable in chap. 
5, which conforms to the alphabet only in having 22 lines, 
one for each letter in the Hebrew alphabet. (The attempt 
of Bergler [1977] to find a word acrostic in chap. 5 is 
strained and unconvincing.) In chaps. 1 and 2 each stanza 
has three lines, and the initial word of the first stanza 
begins with the first letter of the alphabet Calep), the 
second stanza begins with a word starting with the second 
letter (bet), and so on through the alphabet. Chapter 4 
follows the same scheme but has two-line stanzas. The 
most elaborate acrostic is chap. 3, with three-line stanzas 
in which each line begins with the appropriate letter: three 
5 alep lines, three bet lines, and so on, 

It is likely that biblical alphabetic acrostics (aside from 
Lamentations 1-4, Psalms 9-10,25, 34, 37, 111, 112, 119, 
145, and Prov 31:10—31, which are complete or nearly 
complete acrostics) owe their origin ultimately to Mesopo¬ 
tamian acrostics, of which extant examples predate any 
datable biblical acrostics, though Akkadian acrostics are, 
of course, syllabic rather than alphabetic. The general idea 
of conforming poetic structure to the writing system or a 
meaningful sequence of the initial signs of poetic lines 
arose first in Mesopotamia. 


The purpose of the acrostic form with relation to Lam¬ 
entations is uncertain. It has been proposed, on the basis 
of observed use of acrostics in literature generally, that the 
acrostic is to aid the memory, or display artistic skill, or 
express the notion of completeness, as if to imply that 
everything from start to finish has been said, and each of 
these views is to some degree plausible. Aesthetically, it 
seems that the somewhat rigid bounds which the acrostic 
sets contribute a desirable limit to a subject matter that 
might otherwise run on and on. One might compare the 
function of sonnet form in Italian or English literature. 
An unintended effect of the acrostic form has been that it 
makes Lamentations a favorite starting point for modern 
scholarly investigation of Hebrew poetic form and diction, 
including metrical studies, since the fundamental question 
of where lines begin and end is largely settled by the 
acrostic pattern (Freedman 1972). 

In the MT, the order of the letters in chaps. 2, 3, and 4 
is different from the usual Hebrew order; here pe comes 
before c ayin (as if, in an English acrostic, p were put before 
o), In a recently published Qumran manuscript of Lam¬ 
entations this divergent order is found also in chap. 1, 
though it cannot be automatically assumed that this rep¬ 
resents the original reading, the author’s intention. The 
Greek of Proverbs 31 and Psalm 34 seems also to reflect 
this divergent order. A very early ostracon containing the 
alphabet, published by Kochavi (1977; cf. Demsky 1977), 
of about 1200 B.C.E., from a site in Judah, and abecedaries 
of about 800 b.c.e. —from Kuntillet c Ajrud in the S Negev 
(see Meshel 1978) also have the order pe^ayin, and it has 
been supposed that in them and in Lamentations we have 
evidence of an authentic early Hebrew tradition of alpha¬ 
betic order divergent from the Ugaritic and Phoenician 
order that became dominant. Naveh (1978), however, justly 
cautions that, at least in the earlier ostracon, the writing is 
unskilled in the extreme, and that in it there is another 
reversal of order, het-zayin , which is simply a mistake by 
the schoolboy writer. 

H. Meter, Parallelism, and Other Aspects of Poetics 

The surprisingly large place in studies of Hebrew poetics 
occupied by Lamentations is in part due to its dominantly 
acrostic form, and to a peculiarity of meter first described 
by Budde (1882). Budde discovered in Lamentations 
chaps. 1-4 (5 is different) a poetic line of two unequal 
parts, the first one longer by at least one word. Moreover, 
Budde held that this unbalanced rhythm was specifically 
related to the lament, and named it qinah meter. 

Budde himself recognized in Lamentations the presence 
of numerous lines diverging from this pattern, and others 
have argued for still more balanced lines in the book, but 
it remains true that the unbalanced line is dominant. On 
the other hand, it seems less certain that this rhythm was 
necessarily associated with laments in ancient Hebrew us¬ 
age, for laments occur without this rhythm (e.g., 2 Sam 
1:17-27) and the rhythm occurs outside of laments. Since 
Budde’s time, of course, many attempts have been made 
to present more refined and accurate theories of Hebrew 
meter, involving counting of accents, or, most recently, 
syllables; although many of these discussions have involved 
Lamentations significantly, they are best studies in the 
larger context of Hebrew poetics as a whole; in broad 
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outline, Budde’s discovery remains valid. The more re¬ 
fined and minute study of Freedman (1972), based on 
counting of syllables, confirms that Budde was correct in 
isolating chaps. 1-4 (acrostic chapters as following distinc¬ 
tive metrical practices. 

In addition to its distinctively metrical character, Lam¬ 
entations, like other biblical Hebrew poetry, exhibits a 
pervasive parallelism between poetic units (cola or lines). 
Moreover, the word order in the sentences of Lamenta¬ 
tions diverges markedly from patterns of order in prose 
(Hillers 1974). It is plausible to suppose that unusual word 
orders are employed for the sake of rhythm or parallelism, 
but this cannot yet be demonstrated. 

Cross (1983) attempts to exploit a contrast of Lamenta¬ 
tions, as written poetry, with earlier oral poetry, but such 
a contrast has proved most problematic even in branches 
of literature where oral and written composition can be 
directly observed, and in ancient Hebrew literature (and 
Near Eastern literature in general) there is even less by 
way of an observable basis for such a distinction. 

Like other biblical writings, especially poetic composi¬ 
tions, Lamentations has been restudied with profit from 
the point of view of recently discovered Northwest Semitic 
writings, especially Ugaritic, with an effect on our views of 
text, language, and poetics. Such an approach is repre¬ 
sented, in varying degrees, in Dahood (1978), McDaniel 
(1968a; 1968b), and Hillers (Lamentations AB). 

I. Relation to Sumerian Laments 

Gunkel (1929) attempted to relate Lamentations to the 
genre of funeral songs discussed earlier by Jahnow (1923), 
but since the five chapters of Lamentations all seem to be 
late and impure examples of the type, as he himself stated, 
this sort of form-critical approach has not proved espe¬ 
cially decisive for understanding the book. 

A more striking association of Lamentations with a 
specific literary tradition was proposed by the biblical 
scholar Kraus (Klagelieder BKAT), and from the Assyrio- 
logical point of view especially by the Sumerologist S. N. 
Kramer (1969; ANET, 611-19). Lamentations is supposed 
to descend from an ultimately Sumerian tradition of la¬ 
ments over ruined cities and temples. 

There are now five principal extant compositions be¬ 
longing to the Sumerian literary genre “Lament over the 
ruined city and temple,” including laments over Ur, Sumer 
and Ur, Nippur, Eridu, and Uruk, composed during the 
Isin-Larsa period (1950—1700 b.c.e.) and thereafter cop¬ 
ied as part of the Old Babylonian scribal school curricu¬ 
lum. Several may presently be studied in translations by 
Kramer (1969; ANET, 611-19) and Green (1978; 1984), 
and editions and translations of others are forthcoming 
(see Gwaltney 1983). These earliest Sumerian city-laments 
are related to a general Mesopotamian literary and litur¬ 
gical tradition of congregational laments that continues 
down to Seleucid times (see Kutscher 1975; Cohen 1981). 
Gwaltney (1983) sees in these “lineal descendants” of the 
older city-laments the link between the ultimately Sume¬ 
rian tradition and the biblical book of Lamentations. 

In assessing the relation of the early Sumerian laments 
to the biblical book, note that the recurrent historical 
situation which evokes these poems is extraordinarily 
close: a city, in the sense of a focus of a human and divine 


community, has been destroyed by enemies; paradoxically 
it has been allowed to perish by its own god(s), the result 
being a physical, social, and spiritual crisis. There are 
frequent and striking resemblances in details of expression 
between these compositions (and the related “Curse of 
Agade”; see Cooper 1983) and the biblical Lamentations. 
On the other hand, as stressed by McDaniel (1968a; 
1968b), the great similarity of the subject matter would be 
expected inevitably to produce many resemblances in form 
even if there were no literary influence or connection 
involved. And the whole question cannot be discussed 
apart from a clear general conception of the relation 
between Mesopotamian and Israelite literature (Hillers 
Lamentations, AB; Tigay 1976), which is not presently avail¬ 
able. In detail, note that the major Sumerian laments may 
contain a reversal of fortunes: the god turns his favor to 
the people again, the city flourishes as never before, and 
similar good things happen, as in the “lament” over Nip¬ 
pur, where the joyful part of the poem is about twice as 
long as the complaint; this element, of course, is entirely 
absent from the biblical book. In any case, however, it 
remains true that it is most instructive for the student of 
the biblical Lamentations to read them together with Su¬ 
merian laments, if only as a reminder of how much histor¬ 
ical and religious experience Israel shared with other 
ancient Near Eastern communities. 

J. Text 

In the book of Lamentations the MT itself seems to be 
in a good state of preservation. The ancient versions offer 
little help in clearing up difficulties since they give a text 
not essentially different from the traditional Hebrew text; 
this conclusion has emerged from prolonged and intensive 
study of the text of Lamentations, culminating in the 
recent works of Rudolph (1938), Albrektson (1963), and 
Gottlieb (1978). Some new insight into how this situation 
came about is provided by recent theoretical views on the 
history of the Hebrew text and versions, and new manu¬ 
script evidence. 

According to one recent theory held in various forms by 
Barth£lemy (1963: 33, 138-60) and Cross (1964: 233), the 
Greek text of Lamentations belongs to the so-called kaige 
recension, a type of Greek text which has deliberately been 
brought into line with the emerging Masoretic text, the 
result being that it is of little use in correcting the Hebrew. 
(The Septuagint text has recently been re-edited by Ziegler 
[1976]). Among the Dead Sea scrolls so far published is 
one sizable manuscript containing portions of chap. 1 
(4QLam a ; see Cross 1983), with notable variants from the 
Masoretic text; perhaps in time this will yield a new view 
of the early textual history of the book, in the context of 
study of the Qumran biblical text as a whole. There are 
also several fragments of the canonical book (3QLam; 
5QLama, 5QLamb) and two sectarian compositions 
(4Q179 = 4QapLam; 4Q501) which weave in significant 
bits of the text. 
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Delbert R. Hillers 

LAMPSTAND [Heb menord]. (In some English versions 
of the Bible the Hebrew menord is translated by the anach¬ 
ronistic word "candlestick.”) Since lamps were the normal 
source of light other than daylight in the biblical world, 
one would expect stands to hold them to have been items 
of everyday usage. The furniture of a room described in 
2 Kgs 4:10 includes a lampstand; and many examples of 
ceramic stands, at least some of which might be construed 
as lampstands, have been found in archaeological excava¬ 
tions. However, lampstands have rarely been found, ar- 
chaeologically, in domestic contexts (Smith 1964: 9-11). 
Aside from the 2 Kings passage, all the biblical mentions 
of lampstands refer to golden objects used in sacred con¬ 
texts. 

Lampstands as receptacles for light-giving vessels were 
part of the sacred furniture in the central Israelite shrines 
or sanctuaries described in the Bible. The light given off 
by the lamps served to illuminate the interior of the 
sanctuary, and it also functioned as part of a set of ritual 
objects or acts, appealing to all the senses, that were part 
of the established priestly ritual (Haran 1978: 208-21). 
However, the lights or lamps were not the same as the 
stands on which they were placed. The nature of those 
stands varied during the long history of ancient Israel’s 
cultic institutions. 

A. Tabernacle Lampstand 

The earliest of Israel’s lampstand traditions belongs to 
pre-temple times, that is, to the tent or tabernacle associ¬ 
ated with the premonarchic period. Of the forty-one oc¬ 
currences of “lampstand” in the Hebrew Bible, more of 
them (26) deal with the tabernacle menorah or lampstand 
than with those of the subsequent Israelite shrines (either 
the Jerusalem temple built by Solomon and continuing, 
though with alterations over the centuries, until the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem; or the restored temple built in the 
early postexilic period and remodeled or rebuilt several 
times thereafter until the Roman destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70 c.e.). 

The lampstand of the tabernacle (miskan) is mentioned 
in various places in the priestly writings of the Pentateuch, 
but the chief descriptive passages are found in the taber¬ 
nacle texts of Exodus (Exod 25:31-40 and 37:17-24). 
Although the priestly texts in their final form are probably 
exilic or postexilic in date, biblical scholarship has estab¬ 
lished the greater antiquity of much of the priestly mate¬ 
rial, including traditions dealing with the tabernacle. 
Thorough study of the lampstand texts, from the perspec¬ 
tives of philosophy, archaeology, and art history, has estab¬ 
lished a basic reality for that biblical artifact that can be 
located in the Mosaic era, the end of the LB Age (see 
Meyers 1976: 182-84 and passim). 

The Hebrew word for lampstand is ambiguous in what 
it represents in the priestly texts. Sometimes (e.g., Exod 
26:35; 40:4; Num 8:2-3), it indicates a branched object, 
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that is, a central shaft with three branches coming forth 
from each side. This arrangement produces seven recep¬ 
tacles for lamps: one on each of the six branches, and one 
on the central shaft. At other points the biblical references 
to the tabernacle lampstand (as in Exod 25:31-35; 37:17- 
21), refer only to the central shaft, which constitutes the 
actual stand for the lamps, with the branches thus being 
part of the symbolic shape of the appurtenance but not 
part of its functional aspect. 

The latter instances make it clear that the seven lamps 
associated with the lampstand are not themselves to be 
construed as being physically part of the lampstand. They 
are discrete objects, and in at least two instances (Exod 
27:20; Lev 24:2-3, and perhaps also Exod 25:37) a tradi¬ 
tion of a single lamp rather than seven lamps can be 
discerned. In the case of both the seven lamps and the 
single one, these actual light sources were to be placed on 
the central shaft or stand and not on the end of the 
branches (see Lev 24:4). The idea of a seven-branched 
lampstand is the result of early post-biblical Jewish inter¬ 
pretations (in graphic and textual sources) of the Exodus 
texts, but it is not intrinsic to the biblical description itself. 

The existence of apparently contradictory information 
about the number of lamps can be related to the conflation 
of two sanctuary traditions, the tent of meeting and the 
tabernacle. The single-lamp passages contain references 
to the tent of meeting, whereas the seven lamp texts are in 
the context of tabernacle data. 

The biblical descriptions of the lampstand contain many 
technical terms that are very specific in their meaning and 
that help reconstruct the form of the object, the workman¬ 
ship used in fashioning it, as well as its symbolic value. 
Perhaps the key to understanding its fundamental form 
and identity is the pair of words, yarek weqdneh, that desig¬ 
nate the central shaft, or lampstand proper. This pair, 
mistakenly translated “base and shaft’' by the RSV, is actu¬ 
ally a hendiadys denoting a cylindrical form that flares 
outward at its lower end, thereby forming a stable base. 
This feature makes it possible for the lampstand to be 
freestanding. There is no description of a tripodal or of a 
stepped base, one or the other of which appear in nearly 
all post-biblical descriptions or depictions of the lamp- 
stand. 

Its basic cylindrical form, flaring at the bottom and 
possibly also at the top, places the lampstand typologically 
within the category of stands recovered in ceramic form in 
archaeological excavations in Palestine and appearing, in 
metal and stone form, in artistic renderings all over the 
ANE. Such stands were used to hold a variety of vessels, 
such as bowls, jars, incense dishes, offering platters, and, 
of course, lamps. 

The other technical terms used to describe the whole 
lampstand are noteworthy for being part of the vocabulary 
of plant forms in ancient Israel. Moreover, the botanical 
aspects of the terminology relate to features of graphic 
renderings of plant forms especially as they appear in 
Egyptian art. The very term qaneh, representing “branch” 
and also appearing in the pair of words for the central 
shaft described above, is a generic word for “reed.” It 
specifies the arundo donax, or Persian reed, a gigantic grass 
commonly found along the edges of bodies of water or 
water courses, the latter exemplified by the Nile. In nearly 


all other, nonpriestly biblical texts mentioning this reed, it 
has an Egyptian context and even symbolized Egypt (as in 
Isa 36:6 = 2 Kgs 18:21). 

Another pair, kaptor weperah, is best translated as a 
hendiadys: “floral capital” rather than RSV "capital and 
flower.” It, too, is botanical in its vocabulary and Egyptian 
in its artistic orientation. These floral capitals, along with 
the somewhat enigmatic rounded bowls (gebi c im) with 
almond-shaped inlay, were repeated three times on each 
branch and four times on the central shaft. This repetition 
functions as an artistic motif conveying permanence or 
continuity. 

The presence of botanical terms, and the basic central 
shaft-plus-six-branches form, give the impression of a tree- 
shaped object. As such—and apart from its functional role 
as a holder of lamp(s)-—the lampstand constitutes a con¬ 
ventional form appearing in depictions widespread in NE 
iconography (see Perrot 1937; Vincent 1924). This con¬ 
vention is derived from a stylized tree of life design and 
symbolizes such themes as the fertility of nature and the 
sustenance of life. The specific form of the branched 
lampstand of Exodus is closest to examples that are found 
at the end of the LB Age, or the age of Moses. See also 
TREE OF KNOWLEDGE AND TREE OF LIFE. 

Since most ANE examples of the tree of life motif 
apparently represent the fertility-granting and life-giving 
powers of various deities, the presence of such a form in 
the aniconographic Israelite cult can perhaps be construed 
as the use of a powerful religious symbol to represent the 
presence of the unseen God of Israel. As a demythologized 
tree symbol, it served along with other aspects of the 
tabernacle, as God’s residence, to assure God’s availability 
to the Israelites or their priestly representatives. 

The technology involved in shaping this complex appur¬ 
tenance is not perfectly understood. The material, “pure 
gold,” puts the lampstand in the category of furnishings 
for the interior of the tabernacle. It also points to a kind 
of metallurgy associated with Egyptian yvorkmanship 
(Meyers 1976: 41-43). The fact that the lampstand was to 
be made all of one piece indicates the usage of sheet gold, 
or gold foil, which probably would have been shaped by a 
rubbing process (miqsd) over a wooden form. 

B. Lampstands of Solomon’s Temple 

The image of a single, branched lampstand, vivid from 
the tabernacle texts and from postbiblical Jewish art. 
should not obscure the fact that the temple built by Solo¬ 
mon in Jerusalem contained ten lampstands (1 Kgs 7:49 
= 2 Chr 4:7). Furthermore, there is no indication that 
those objects were branched. The only detail of their shape 
is the mention of their “flowers.” The Solomonic lamp- 
stands were probably the cylindrical stands with flaring 
bottoms and tops that are represented in the central shaft 
of the tabernacle stand. The lamps that rested on these 
stands in the Jerusalem temple were likely to have been the 
seven-spouted bowl lamps typically found in cultic contexts 
in archaeological strata of the Iron II period, the time of 
the Solomonic temple. Not only does the temple lampstand 
differ in number and decoration from the one described 
in Exodus; it also involved a different technological tradi¬ 
tion. The “pure gold” for the Solomonic stands is indicated 
by a term different from that used for the tabernacle 
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lampstand. The term in Kings is related to the Tyrian 
workmanship of the Jerusalem temple. 

Without the branches, and with ten stands being used, 
it is doubtful that the symbolic value of these lampstands 
was the same as for the single tabernacle one. Rather, the 
light-giving property of the lamps they held apparently 
was their most significant attribute. Arboreal symbolism in 
the Jerusalem temple was present in other forms: in the 
trees carved on the cedar panels (1 Kgs 6:15, 18, 29) and 
cypress door (1 Kgs 6:34-35), and perhaps also in a sacred 
grove in the temple precincts (cf. Ps 52:8). 

The lampstands commissioned by Solomon are not 
mentioned again in the Hebrew Bible. A possible exception 
is Jer 52:17. However, since that passage lists “lampstands" 
in an inventory of minor cultic appurtenances or utensils, 
it is doubtful that the main sanctuary lampstands are 
meant. Thus it is difficult to know whether or not the 
original ten lampstands of gold survived until the Babylo¬ 
nian conquest of 587 b.c.e. They may have been replaced 
during one of the periodic refurbishings of the temple 
(Meyers 1981), or they may have been relinquished in an 
earlier Judean encounter with a foreign power. 

C. Postexilic Lampstands 

The temple was restored early in the postexilic period, 
in the late 6th century, under the guidance of the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah and under the leadership of the 
governor Zerubbabel and the chief priest Joshua. But the 
Bible gives no indication that the reestablished temple 
contained one or more lampstands. Most of our informa¬ 
tion about the cultic furniture of the rebuilt temple comes 
from extrabiblical sources, such as Philo, Josephus, the 
Talmud, and graphic renderings (Meyers 1979). Such 
sources from late in the postexilic period, or even after the 
destruction of the rebuilt temple in 70 c.E., are more likely 
to reflect the last known temple lampstand, since the 
restored temple was itself rebuilt at least several times (cf. 
1 Macc 1:21; 4:49), most grandly in its last existing form 
as the Herodian temple. Those sources preserve a single 
lampstand tradition. 

The nature and number of lampstands at the beginning 
of the postbiblical period may, however, be informed by 
one prophetic passage, Zech 4:1-6 and 11-14, which 
predates the completion of the temple restoration project. 
Zechariah’s vision includes a golden lampstand. The de¬ 
scription of the stand, which has its own complex and to 
some extent fanciful terminology, clearly depicts a single 
lampstand and not ten of them. In that sense, it relies 
upon the pentateuchal traditions. Such a reliance is typical 
of many of the characteristics of the semi-autonomous 
community established in Judah in the late 6th century. 
Zechariah apparently envisioned the rebuilt temple with a 
lampstand just like the one presented in the tabernacle 
texts. But such an appurtenance would have been fabri¬ 
cated according to Persian period or late Iron Age styles 
and technologies rather than according to archaic LB or 
early Iron Age ones (see Meyers and Meyers, Haggai , 
Zechariah 1-8 AB, 227-40). 

Zechariah’s lampstand has its idiosyncratic qualities. On 
a symbolic level, it seems to combine the importance of the 
tree-of-life form of the tabernacle tradition with the light¬ 
giving aspects of the temple stands. The former is repre¬ 


sented in Zechariah’s vision by the presence of two olive 
trees flanking the golden lampstand. And the latter is 
expressed in the prophet’s explanation of the symbolic 
value of the seven seven-spouted lamps resting on the 
stand (for which no branches are mentioned): “These 
seven are the eyes of Yahweh which range through all the 
earth” (Zech 4:10b). 

Whether or not Zechariah’s vision was ever translated 
into reality cannot be established except in the fact that 
the single lampstand tradition resumes by the time of the 
Roman conquest of Jerusalem in 70 c.E. However, the idea 
of visionary and symbolic temple furnishings gets played 
out once more, and extravagantly, in Revelation (1:12, 13, 
20; 2:1; 11:4). There, the golden lampstands are seven in 
number (except in 11:4), The sacred number seven is 
combined with the sacred furniture of the temple in the 
apocalyptic imagery of this NT book. 
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LANCE. See WEAPONS AND IMPLEMENTS OF 
WARFARE. 


LAND. The frequent occurrence of various terms des¬ 
ignating land, and the central role land plays in certain 
narratives, testify to the importance of this concept in the 
Bible. But while the concept is ubiquitous, the different 
units of the OT provide various ideological perspectives 
and theological nuances. Similarly, while the use of this 
term in the NT displays an awareness of the centrality of 
this concept, its meaning is further transformed through 
the motivations of its individual authors. 


A. Old Testament 

1. Terminology 

2. Israel’s Land 

3. Theology: The Land Theme in the OT 

B. New Testament 

1. Terminology 

2. Theology 

A. Old Testament 

1. Terminology. In the vast majority of instances (RSV 
ca. 1620 times) “land” translates Hebrew *ere$, a word that 
can also be rendered by “earth” (RSV ca. 660 times), 
“ground” (RSV 107 times), “country” (RSV 83 times) and 
by several less frequent terms (see EARTH for cognates 
and for a discussion of original meaning). In addition, 
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“land” frequently translates 3 adama (RSV ca. 105 times), 
also rendered “ground” (RSV 67 times), “earth” (RSV 37 
times), “soil” (RSV 6 times), “country” (RSV 2 times), and 
occasionally, sadeh (usually rendered “field”). In spite of 
their frequent rendition by the same English “land,” *ere$ 
and 5 addma are seldom synonyms (never, according to Rost 
[1965: 77, 80], but Ploger [1967: 128] offers a few excep¬ 
tions for Deut 4:38, 40; ll:8f.; 12:1; 26:2, 15). 

“Land” is the usual translation of *ere$ when it refers to 
(a) a specific geographical region (e.g., “land of Ararat,” 
2 Kgs 19:37), or (b) the territory of a specific people (e.g., 
“land of the Kenites,” Gen 15:19); while “earth" is the 
usual translation when *ere$ refers to the realm of human 
habitation (generally EARTH). The plural (*eraydt) is com¬ 
patible with this usage, though relatively infrequent (ca. 
70 times; e.g., Gen 41:54). In some instances, however, the 
translation of *ere$ as “earth” or “land” will depend on 
more complex exegetical decisions (e.g., Lev 25:23). 

In the majority of instances of type b, the land in 
question is identified in some way as promised to, claimed, 
or possessed by Israel or a part of Israel (e.g., “land of 
Judah,” Deut 34:2), although the explicit designation “land 
of Israel” is rare (see below). At other times, genitive 
combinations or adjectival phrases characterize the extent 
and quality of the land (e.g., “the whole land,” Gen 13:9; 
“fatness of the land,” Gen 27:28; “fertile” [lit. “good”] 
land, Judg 18:9). Often “land” locates a group of people 
(e.g., “elders of the land,” Gen 50:7). On occasion, “land” 
can be personified (e.g., “captivity of the land,” Judg 
18:30; “the land rested,” Josh 3:11; “the land mourns,” 
Hos 4:3). 

3 adama is primarily a nonpolitical term designating the 
agricultural land that sustains a sedentary population, in 
contrast to “wilderness” (midbar), while *ere$ includes the 
latter (Rost 1965: 77, 81). As such, 3 adama is usually owned 
by a person (head of household) or group (e.g., “your/ 
their land,” Deut 7:13). God’s ultimate ownership is as¬ 
sumed and expressed (Isa 14:2 [*admat YHWH ], cf. Hos 
9:3; Josh 22:4 [*ere$ 3 ehuzzatkem ]), and Israel owns it by 
virtue of his gift (Deut 26:15). The expression “land of 
Israel” Cadmat yisra?el), however, is peculiar to Ezekiel (16 
times), which Rost (1965: 78) takes to express the nonpo¬ 
litical nature of that prophet’s land expectations. While all 
agricultural land forms a collective unity—there is only 
one instance of the plural Qadamot , Ps 49:12—Eng 49:11); 
the reference in numerous OT contexts is to the portion 
of Israel or subgroups of Israel. In this respect, *ddama, 
like *ere$ y is a key term sustaining the OT’s land theology. 

2. Israel’s Land. a. Israel’s Relationship to the Land. 
In the majority of contexts, “land” is identified as the land 
to which Israel has a claim (see “Theology,” below). It is 
characterized as anticipated (e.g., “the whole land before 
you,” Gen 13:9), as highly desirable and praiseworthy 
(Deut 8:7-10), as the “good land” (especially in Deuteron¬ 
omy), and as a “land flowing with milk and honey” (e.g., 
Exod 3:17), 

Parenthetically, the two common English designations 
“Promised Land” and “Holy Land,” though correctly ex¬ 
pressing central theological concerns (see “Theology,” be¬ 
low), are not characteristic for the OT. The Hebrew lan¬ 
guage has no words for “promise, to promise”; where such 
occur in Eng translation (e.g., Deut 9:28, RSV), they usu¬ 


ally render the common Hebrew verbs “to speak” or “to 
say. ’ The term “Holy Land” (*admat haqqddes) occurs only 
in Zech 2:16—Eng 2:12, with reference to the eschatolog¬ 
ical future, and then in 2 Macc 1:7 (cf. Davies 1974: 29f.; 
Hanhart 1983: 128, 130). Its holiness, where expressed or 
implied, is not an inherent status, but totally dependent 
on God’s decision to be present in or withdraw from it. 

The most frequent designation of the land is also a 
reminder that it did not belong to Israel originally: “land 
of Canaan/the Canaanites” (JE,P, e.g., Gen. 12:5; 23:2; 
seldom in Deuteronomy [Deut 1:7; 11:30; 32:49]). Fre¬ 
quently this point is made in a formulaic listing of the 
original owners: 

I promise that I will bring you up out of the affliction of 

Egypt, to the land of the Canaanites, the Hittites, the 

Amorites, the Perizzites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites, a 

land flowing with milk and honey. (Exod 3:17) 

This listing appears in the earliest Pentateuchal sources 
already, but finds its echoes elsewhere within and beyond 
the Pentateuch, up to the time of Ezra (9:1) and Nehemiah 
(9:8). In the majority of cases, the list contains six mem¬ 
bers, generally those of Exod 3:17 (above), with the Ca¬ 
naanites, Amorites, and Hittites vying for first position, 
and the Jebusites almost always at the end. However, the 
list never became a fixed formula; it ranges from three 
members (Exod 23:28) to ten (Gen 15:19f.), with variations 
in nations listed and in their order. Thus it is safe to 
assume that it is not merely repeated as a cliche, but gives 
evidence of ongoing reflection in Israel on the fact that 
nations other than Israel were the original owners of the 
land (see “Theology,” below). Of course, this previous 
ownership can be expressed with reference to one nation 
only, above all, the Canaanites (e.g., Josh 17:16) but some¬ 
times the Amorites (Num 21:31), though it appears that 
the latter are frequently limited as to residency (e.g., east 
of the Jordan, Josh 7:7; the hill country, Num 13:29; etc.). 

This previous ownership and Israel’s subsequent acqui¬ 
sition of the land, are appropriately expressed by a char¬ 
acteristic verbal vocabulary. God promises (*dmar [lit., 
“says”], dabar [lit., “speaks”; Pi c el]) or swears (sdba c [Nip c al]) 
to bring Israel into the land (bo* [Hip c il]), or to give the 
land to Israel (nalan). Israel is to go (go up, enter) into the 
land (bo*, c ala), go over [the Jordan] into the land (*dbar), 
possess the land (yaras), receive the land as inheritance 
(nahala), divide the land (halaq [Nip c al]) y and dwell in the 
land (yasab). Thus Israel receives a land not originally her 
own, by God’s initiative and agency, but cooperates in its 
takeover. (Of course, there are many passages that simply 
assume Israel’s eventual acquisition of the land and refer 
to the latter, in some way or other, as Israel's land, either 
by possessive adjectives [e.g., “your land,” Deut 28:24], or 
by contextual implication.) 

Israel’s relationship to this land is further characterized 
by the nouns “inheritance” (nahala), “possession ’ (*ahuzza). 
and “rest” (menuha), together with their respective verbal 
stems. “Inheritance” designates the land as trails! erred to 
Israel by God without the right of sale (Wanke THAT 2: 
56; cf. 1 Kings 21:3f.). The emphasis falls on God as the 
one who has authority to dispose o! land belonging to him. 
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and on Israel’s inalienable right to retain such land as God 
confers. 

As to the nature of the transfer, two interpretations have 
been proposed: (a) Scholars generally have derived nahala 
from the realm of inheritance law; (therefore the Eng 
“inheritance”), (b) Forshey (1973), on the other hand, has 
plausibly argued for the origination of nahala as a term of 
special land tenure granted by a feudal lord to a devoted 
servant as a fief. Since such a fief was hereditary, the term 
was eventually extended to include the meaning “inheri¬ 
tance” in later OT sources. He cautions, however, that the 
root nhl has very wide connotations, making it impossible 
to interpret it in terms of a single model (235). In either 
case, the giving of nahala, points to a very personal bond 
between God and Israel, rather than to an impersonal 
commercial, legal, or military transaction. 

The transfer itself is described variously as made to the 
tribes of Israel with their subdivisions, or to Israel as a 
whole. Division of the nahala among the tribes is found 
mainly in Numbers (e.g., 26:52-56), Joshua (e.g., 11:23; 
13:7-8), and Ezekiel (e.g., 48:29). It is to take place by lot 
(e.g., Num 26:55; Josh 1:23; Ezek 45:1) each tribal unit 
receiving its “allotment” (heleq; e.g., Josh 11:23). Only the 
Levites are excluded from this distribution; their inheri¬ 
tance consists of the tithe (e.g., Num 18:21—26; 26:62), 
certain cities (e.g., Num 35:2; Josh 14:4), their share in the 
sacrifices (e.g., Josh 13:14; Deut 18:If.), and ultimately 
God and his service (e.g., Josh 13:33; 18:7; Deut 10:8f.; cf. 
Ezek 44:28). The apportioning of the nahala to Israel as a 
whole is found mainly in Deuteronomy (e.g., 4:38; 12:9; 
15:4). Occasionally, nahala refers to the land holdings of 
individual Israelite household heads (e.g., Josh 4:9; 1 Kgs 
21:3f.; Ruth 4:5, 10). 

Less frequent is the designation of the land as God’s 
nahala , probably with reference to his claim to original 
ownership (e.g., 1 Sam 26:19; Jer 2:7; just as Israel, his 
people, is often called his nahala, e.g., Deut 4:20; 32:8f.). 
Forshey (1973: 236f.) points out, further, that the refer¬ 
ence to Israel as God’s nahala, largely exilic, may have been 
a theological means to link the people closely to Yahweh in 
spite of their removal from the land. He suggests the 
translation “possession” as appropriate for most instances. 

Another term defining Israel’s relationship to the land 
as acquired ownership is “possession” fahuzzd). Its verbal 
root “seize, grasp, take hold” suggests again that the land, 
now Israel’s “possession,” had once been in other hands. 
The land of Canaan was given by God to Israel as its 
possession (e.g., Lev 14:34; Deut 32:49). Like nahala, it 
can refer to the land holding of Israel as a whole or of 
individual tribes, clans, and households. In most instances 
it refers to land and real estate that is handed down 
through the generations and should not be sold (e.g., Lev 
25:1 Off. passim; 27:22-24). Sometimes, however, it is ex¬ 
tended to include property generally. Its closeness to 
land and “inheritance” is expressed in such construct 
phrases as “land of your possession” (RSV: “your land;” 

5 ahuzzatk£m; Josh 22:19), “inheritance of their posses¬ 
sion” ( nahdlat 5 dhuzzdtdm; Num 35:2), and “the possession 
of our inheritance” Qdhuzial naheldtenu; Num 32:32). In 
spite of their closeness of connotation, however, nahala and 
3 dhuzia are not fully synonymous; 5 dhuzza is the more 


general, juridically abstract concept designating posses¬ 
sion of land (Horst 1961: 155). 

The land is also the destination of Israel’s wandering, 
and as such, its place of rest. Both the verbal expression 
“give rest” (nuah, HipHl) and its nominal derivative “rest” 
(menuhd) express this, particularly within Deuteronomic- 
Deuteronomistic theology. As a distinctive aspect of God’s 
land promise, rest can be expected by Israel only upon 
crossing the Jordan and occupying the heartland of Ca¬ 
naan (Deut 12:9f.; 25:19; cf. 3:20, see below). There God 
grants rest to his people in stages, beginning with the 
conquest (Josh 1:13, 15; 11:44; 22:4; 23:1) and culminat¬ 
ing in the era of David and Solomon (2 Sam 7:1, 11; 1 Kgs 
5:4; 8:56). The essence of this rest is “tangible peace 
granted to a nation plagued by enemies and weary of 
wandering” (von Rad 1966b: 155). Just as the land can be 
called God’s inheritance, the land (and particularly the 
temple) can also be called his rest (Ps 95:11; 2 Chr 6:41). 
That Israel’s access to God’s gift of rest is contingent on 
faithfulness and endangered by rebellion, is the warning 
of Ps 95:11. 

While the concepts inheritance, possession, and rest 
emphasize the divine intention and authorization for Is¬ 
rael to possess this land and find rest in it, other texts 
maintain God’s ultimate ownership of the land, and Is¬ 
rael’s calling to live in it as “strangers and sojourners” 
(gerim wetosdbim) in the land/on the earth (Lev 25:23; cf. 
Josh 22:19; Pss 24:1; 39:13—Eng 39:12; 119:19; Jer 2:7; 
16:18). 

However, the eventually expected appellation of the land 
acquired by Israel as “land of Israel” (*ere$ yisrd?el) occurs 
only once in an older text (1 Sam 13:19, besides a few 
references to the N kingdom only), 3 times in Ezekiel 
(27:17; 40:2; 47:18; for 5 admat yisra?el, see above), and 5 
times in Chronicles (1 Chr 13:2 [MT pi.]; 22:2; 2 Chr 
2:17—Eng 2:16; 30:25; 34:7). Wildberger (1956: 407, n. 
15) sees this as a conscious, theologically motivated avoid¬ 
ance of a known term, while Ohler (1979: 58) ponders 
whether Israel was unable to perceive this “land” as a 
unity. The latter seems highly unlikely, however, in view 
of Israel’s focused land theology (see below): Israel’s con¬ 
tingent hold on a land not originally hers may have been 
the theological motivation for the reserve in the use of 
“land of Israel,” but we cannot be sure. 

b. The Extent of IsraePs Land. A perplexing question 
concerns the extent of Israel’s land. Two comprehensive 
“maps” are respectively reflected in many passages: 

1. Num 34:1-12 explicitly defines the “land of Canaan” 
as extending from the Brook of Egypt (nahld mi$rayim) to 
the Entrance of Hamath (lebo* hemdt), and from the Jordan/ 
Dead Sea to the Mediterranean Sea. East Jordan is ex¬ 
cluded. Many passages and events mark Israel’s crossing 
of the Jordan as the beginning of the occupation (e.g., 
Deut 12:10; Josh 5:10-12). Numbers 32 and Joshua 22 
offer a legitimation of the actual settlement of parts of 
East Jordan (called “unclean,” in contrast to Canaan, “the 
LORD’S land,” Josh 22:19) by Israelite tribes. 

2. Deut 11:24 offers much broader boundaries, includ¬ 
ing East and West Jordan, “from the River, the river 
Euphrates, to the western sea.” In keeping with this pic¬ 
ture, Deuteronomy 2 promises East Jordan, except the 
territories of Moab and Ammon, to Israel and sees the 
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crossing of the Arnon as the beginning of Israel’s holy war 
of conquest against the nations. The settlement of Israelite 
tribes in East Jordan apparently presents no problem 
(Deut 3:12-20; Josh 13:8-12). 

Weinfeld (1983: 59-75, esp. 65f., leaning on B. Mazar 
and R. de Vaux) has plausibly argued that the first “map” 
(Num 34:1-12) represents Israel’s older, pre-deutero- 
nomic claim, patterned on the old Egyptian province of 
Canaan as it emerged after the battle of Kadesh (ca. 1285 
b.c.). It is reflected, in addition to the texts mentioned, in 
Josh 13:4; Judg 3:3; 1 Kgs 8:65; 2 Kgs 14:25; Amos 6:14; 
and it also offered the blueprint for Ezekiel’s vision (Ezek 
47:16-20). The second “map” (Deut 11:24), in this 
schema, originated in the expansive era of the Davidic- 
Solomonic empire, was formulated in grand, utopian an¬ 
cient Near Eastern royal terminology (river to river, sea to 
sea, etc.), and received its final crystallization by “the so- 
called Deuteronomic author or school” in the Josianic era. 
This perspective is reflected or presupposed, besides the 
passages listed, in Gen 15:18; Exod 23:31; Pss 72:8; 
80:12—Eng 80:11; 89:26—Eng 89:25; Josh 1:4; Deut 1:7; 
Zech 9:10; and others. 

The characterization of map 2 as Deuteronomic is not 
without problems, however. Diepold (1972: 29-41, 56-64) 
distinguishes between a land limitation to West Jordan in 
Deuteronomy, with occasional redactional additions taking 
the wider view (e.g., 11:24), and a perspective of the 
Deuteronomistic History (including most of Deuteronomy 
1-3 and 34) that envisions the land to include East Jordan 
up to the Euphrates. Numerous literary-critical decisions 
underlie both hypotheses, and it seems doubtful whether 
we can reach clear territorial definitions for Israel’s land 
beyond conclusions for a particular canonical document 
or a limited historical context and period. 

It is significant that several, especially later, documents 
exhibit much less well-defined geographical conceptions 
of the land. Thus Jeremiah, with his prominent theology 
of land (Diepold 1972: 105-39, 155-76; Martens 1972; 
Brueggemann 1974; Epp-Tiessen 1981; Zimmerli 1985), 
reflected little on its extent, assuming it to be basically the 
West Jordan area where the people of God actually lived, 
while the Deuteronomistic additions to Jeremiah reflect 
the remnant area of Judah, together with the lost southern 
territories of the Shephelah, the hill country, and the 
Negeb (Diepold 1972: 54f., 70f.). In the postexilic era, 
limited terms like “Judah and Jerusalem” increasingly de¬ 
scribe the land (e.g., Ezra 4:6). The very freedom with 
which the documents and their redactors vary in their 
perspectives indicates that the concept of Israel’s land is 
held together by an inner core of identity (see “Theology,” 
below) rather than by geographical or ideological defini¬ 
tion. 

For our geographical understanding of Israel’s land in 
the OT generally, a multiple perspective must be main¬ 
tained: its heartland was the West Jordan region “from 
Dan to Beersheba” (e.g., Judg 20:1), with the exclusion of 
more or less of the Mediterranean coastal plain. Based on 
the reality of settlement and political control, the East 
Jordan region, excluding Edom, Moab, and Ammon, was 
generally also included. Occasionally, perhaps inspired by 
the extent of David’s kingdom, all the lands up to the 


Euphrates were included in visionary statements (e.g., 
Deut 1:6-8; 11:24; Josh 1:3-4). 

3. Theology: The Land Theme in the OT. The land 
theme is so ubiquitous that it may have greater claim to be 
the central motif in the OT than any other, including 
“covenant” (cf. the theological surveys of Wildberger 1956: 
404-22; von Waldow 1974: 493-508; Davies 1974; and 
esp. Brueggemann 1977). It is nuanced differently in 
different books and compositional units, yet the tensions 
thus created are never such as to deflect altogether from a 
broad central narrative thrust pervading the canonical 
documents. An attempt will be made to sketch that narra¬ 
tive. Historical, form-critical, and traditio-historical mat¬ 
ters will be considered from time to time. 

a. The Pentateuch. The Pentateuchal narrative identifies 
the earth Cere$) as God’s creation (Gen 1:1, 9f.), intended 
to be the source of all plant and animal life (1:11, 24), and 
as the habitat for human beings who are to administer it 
(l:28f.). Through his very name, the collective “Adam” 
faddm), and the image of his formation “of dust from the 
ground” Cadama ), the human creature is closely linked to 
the soil (2:7). He is to experience it first in the garden 
graciously provided by God (2:8). To “till and keep” (lit. 
“to serve and watch over”) this garden is to be his (after 
the creation of woman, their) task as God’s steward(s), 
enjoying its produce within God-set limits (2:15-17). 
When humans claim the master role, “like God” (3:1-7), 
their task of filling the earth and caring for it is encum¬ 
bered by a “heavy burden” ( c i$$dbdn, RSV: “pain” in 3.16, 
“toil” in 3:17); they are driven from the garden (3:22-24), 
but their task remains, and the earth (land) will continue 
to be the source of their livelihood (3:19, 23). 

Abel and Cain continue this task as “keeper of sheep” 
and "tiller of the ground” ( c 6bed 3 Mama). When Cain spills 
his brother’s blood, however, he becomes “cursed from the 
ground,” the latter no longer yielding “its strength” to 
him; paradigmatically for later “defilers” of the land, he 
becomes “a fugitive and a wanderer on the earth (ba?dres),” 
though not without God’s protection (4:8-16). Sin contin¬ 
ues to endanger human existence on the earth through 
the great Flood, God preserving only a remnant ol ani¬ 
mate life (6:5-7:24). God graciously confirms the human 
commission to fill and administer the earth (8:17; 9:1-2, 
7), promising that he “will never again curse the ground 
(ha?addma) because of man” (8:21). A repeated human 
effort at establishing an autonomous identity (“a name”) 
through entrenching themselves geographically by build¬ 
ing “a city, and a tower with its top in the heavens” evokes 
the judgment of God who “scattered them abroad from 
there over the face of the earth (hd?dre$)" (11:1—9). 

In this manner, the two traditionally assumed literary 
sources J and P intertwine in the Primaeval History (Gen¬ 
esis 1-11) to present a theology in which land is God s 
gracious gift and task for humanity under the sovereign 
rule of God. These are constantly threatened by the hu¬ 
man tendency to seek autonomous rule over the land, 
resulting in its loss and in a life of uprooted wandering, 
but it is precisely then that God’s grace and protection 
become most palpable. Thus a dialectic results, between 
“landedness” as God’s greatest gift and man s greatest 
temptation, and “landlessness” as God’s judgment and yet 
the context for the highest experience of God’s grace 
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(Brueggemann 1977 passim). It is this paradox that governs 
much of the subsequent land motif in the OT. 

Abraham is promised a great name, many descendants, 
and God’s blessing, on the provision that he uproot him¬ 
self from his Mesopotamian homeland to go “to the land 
that I will show you” (12:1-3). The unknown land sought 
by Abraham in faith is later identified as Canaan (12:6-7), 
and the promise of its possession is repeated to Abraham 
and his descendants throughout the Pentateuch (Gen 
13:15; 15:7, 18; 17:8; 22:17; 26:3; 28:4, 13; 35:12; 48:4; 
50:24; Exod 3:8; 6:4—8; 13:5; 32:13; 33:1; Num 10:29; 
14:23; 32:11; Deut 6:18, 23; 8:1; 9:5, 28; 10:11; 11:8-9, 
21; 26:3, 15; 28:11; 31:7, 20; 34:4; cf. Josh 1:6; 5:6; Judg 
2:1). Nonetheless, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob live in the 
land as sojourners (Gen 17:8; 23:4; 26:3; 28:4; 35:27; 
36:7; 37:1; Exod 6:4), until the family of Jacob/Israel, 
overtly driven by famine, but on a deeper level, guided by 
God, leaves Canaan again to settle in Egypt. Only a burial 
plot, the held and cave of Machpelah, bought by Abraham 
to bury Sarah, becomes their permanent possession in 
Canaan, and therewith a proleptic sign of the fulfillment 
of God’s promise (Genesis 23). In Egypt, Israel multiplies 
to become a great people in accordance with God’s prom¬ 
ise, in the fertile but foreign land of Goshen (Gen 47:5-6; 
Exodus 1). 

According to A. Alt’s widely accepted characterization 
of Patriarchal religion (Alt 1966b), the land promise origi¬ 
nated in the faith of seminomadic groups that the God of 
the Father would grant them land, in a limited context and 
in their own lifetime. R. C. Clements (1967: 23-46), partly 
based on Cross (1962) and others, sees the historical kernel 
of the land promise in an ancient covenant in which the 
El-deity (possibly El Shaddai) at Mamre, as owner of that 
territory, promises the land of the Kenites, Kenizzites, and 
Kadmonites to Abraham and his descendants. This prom¬ 
ise was eventually extended to all of Judah and, through 
David, to all Israel and the whole land of Canaan. As such, 
it became the dominant theological theme of the Hexa- 
teuch, the expectation of immediate fulfillment having 
been advanced to the conquest under Joshua and to the 
Davidic-Solomonic era (Clements 1967: 57; von Rad 
1966d: 83). 

The book of Exodus introduces the Israelites as a nu¬ 
merous people enslaved in a foreign land (Exodus 1). 
Moses becomes God’s chosen instrument to lead them out 
of Egypt toward the goal of the land promised to the 
Patriarchs (Exod 3:7-8; 6:2—8). The faithlessness and 
murmuring of the people prevents a direct entry into 
Canaan, however (Numbers 14; 26:63-65; 32:6-15; Deut 
2:14—15), and results in forty years of wilderness wander¬ 
ings with untold hardships, until the rebelling generation 
has died and a new generation stands at the Jordan, on 
the brink of entering the land. Moses is merely allowed to 
see it from afar (Deut 34:1-5). Yet this very time in the 
wilderness becomes a time of experiencing God’s constant 
presence and preservation, including the conclusion of the 
covenant with God at Mt. Sinai and the receiving of the 
covenant laws he requires Israel to keep. Many of the latter 
regulate Israel’s life in the promised land, which is also 
called God’s own property (Lev 25:23). Among them are 
the laws governing the sabbath year (Exod 23:10-11; Lev 
25:1-7), the jubilee year (Lev 25:8-55), and first fruits 


(bikkurim; Exod 23:16, 19; 34:22, 26; Lev 2:12; 28:26; 
rfsit, Lev 23:10; Num 18:12; Deut 18:4; 26:10). 

The law codes now embedded in the covenant narrative 
are of diverse historical origin but are gathered here as 
covenantal law of Moses to indicate that their authority 
ultimately derives from the will of God. G. von Rad 
(1966d, followed by W. D. Davies [1974: 15-35] and oth¬ 
ers) has pointed out that the themes of “promised land” 
and “Yahweh’s land” may be derived from originally sepa¬ 
rate traditions. The former was introduced into the Pen¬ 
tateuch by the Yahwist (see above). The latter, at home in 
the cult and the legal materials, may go back to the Ca- 
naanite view that each land belongs to its own god (thus 
von Waldow 1974: 494), though von Rad (1966d: 88) 
prefers to think of an early, Yahwistic origin. (For the 
synthesis of R. C. Clements [1967: 27-28], see above.) 
Whatever its origin, the concept of Yahweh’s ownerships of 
the land of Canaan has been integrated fully into the 
biblical faith that God rules/owns the whole world, includ¬ 
ing Canaan (e.g., Exod 19:5). An important theological 
consequence of the notion of Yahweh’s ownership of this 
specific land has remained highly effective in the Old 
Testament’s land theology, namely, the notion that the 
Israelites (and by extrapolation, all humans) are “strangers 
and sojourners” (gerim wetdsdbim), or in modern terms, 
God’s long-term guests on his land/earth (Lev 25:23; Ps 
39:13—Eng 39:12; 1 Chr 29:15;cf. Heb 11:13; 1 Pet2:ll). 

b. Deuteronomy. In the form of three farewell speeches 
of Moses (Deuteronomy 1—4; 5-28; 29-30) in the plains 
of Moab on the eve of crossing the Jordan into the prom¬ 
ised land, Deuteronomy recasts the preceding narrative 
into its own distinctive theological mold, with the land at 
its center (Ploger 1967: 60-100; Diepold 1972: 76-104). 

According to M. Noth (NDH) and many others after 
him, it seems likely that the first speech of Moses (Deuter¬ 
onomy 1-4) was prefixed to an older version of Deuter¬ 
onomy by the Deuteronomistic Historian and conse¬ 
quently reflects the perspectives of the Deuteronomistic 
History (see below). God is about to fulfill his oath sworn 
to the fathers by bringing Israel into the land to inherit it. 
While Israel is to participate actively by going into it to 
take possession of it, the success will depend totally on 
God. He will subdue the former owners of the land and 
give it to Israel as a gift. It is a good land, praiseworthy in 
most glowing terms (e.g., Deut 8:7-9). It is the tangible 
token of God’s faithfulness, the concrete expression of the 
covenant relationship, and the goal of Israel’s wanderings 
where the people will find rest (12:9). But the land, like 
the original garden of Eden, constitutes a task for Israel. 
Its careful administration according to covenant law (re¬ 
hearsed in chaps. 12-26), in single-hearted love and devo¬ 
tion to God will sustain Israel’s claim to its possession and 
its blessings (e.g., 6:4-15; 8:11-20; 11:26-32; 28). Any 
deviation from God’s statutes, commandments, and ordi¬ 
nances, and in particular the sin of idolatry that character¬ 
ized the previous owners, will swiftly bring down on Israel 
the covenant curses, the last and worst of which is a return 
to Egypt (28:68). Thus the land becomes the touchstone 
for life or death; it is given out of God’s free grace, but 
retained by means of obedience. 

In a few passages (e.g., Deut 6:17—18) it appears as if 
keeping the law is already a precondition for receiving the 
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land, but P. Diepold is surely right in suggesting that 
Deuteronomy addresses a people already committed vol¬ 
untarily to the Sinai covenant; this people is not called to 
initial commitment now, but to ethical earnestness. The 
actual keeping of the laws of Deuteronomy, however, 
makes sense only in the land (Diepold 1972: 90-102). 

It is noteworthy that the Pentateuch/Torah ends at the 
Jordan, stopping short of the actual occupation of the 
land, especially since the “small historical credos” or sum¬ 
maries (von Rad 1966c; e.g., Deut 26:5b-9) always include 
the occupation. Scholars have accounted for this in three 
main ways: 

l.Some refuse to recognize the “Pentateuch” as the 
legitimate delimitation, preferring to include the book of 
Joshua, featuring the conquest, into a “Hexateuch” (von 
Rad 1966a). 

2. Others assume, with Noth (HPT, 16), that the con¬ 
quest theme was eliminated from the older Pentateuchal 
sources in the Priestly redaction. It survived, however, 
through the incorporation of older conquest materials into 
the Deuteronomistic History. 

3. Most recently, R. Rendtorff (1985: 162f.) has argued 
that the Deuteronomic-Deuteronomistic school prepared 
the (probably first) collection of Pentateuchal materials, as 
well as that of the subsequent books, initially “without any 
fundamental break.” 

Whatever the literary prehistory may have been, the 
present delimitation must surely be seen (with J. A. San¬ 
ders 1972: 25—53; cf. also Rendtorff 1985: 162f.) t as a 
deliberate canonical decision by a community that had lost 
the land again, but was able to define its identity as a 
landless people in terms of a still unfulfilled greater prom¬ 
ise that lay in the future. Thus the actual occupation of 
the land from the time of Joshua to the loss of the land in 
722 and 587 b.c., was relegated to the status of “foretaste,” 
with the ultimate fulfillment still ahead, in the (eschatolog¬ 
ical) future. 

c. The Deuteronomistic History. The Deuteronomistic 
History (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings) in its final overall 
redactional unity, constitutes an assessment of Israel’s per¬ 
formance in the land and of God’s inevitable response to 
it (Noth NDH, 89-99). The book of Joshua presents the 
occupation of the land as a swift and total subjection of 
the Canaanites in a holy war waged by Yahweh, who gives 
the land to Israel (chaps. 1-12). At his command, Joshua 
distributes the land to each tribe, clan, and family (chaps. 
13-22). 

According to the historical reconstruction of A. Alt 
(1966a) and M. Noth (NHI, 68-84), no such massive con¬ 
quest took place. Instead, various seminomadic elements 
of the later “Israel” infiltrated the settled agricultural 
areas, acquiring peacefully (therefore the technical term 
Landnahme) the more sparsely populated areas in the 
course of their search for pasture. 

This reconstruction has, in turn, been challenged by the 
“revolutionary” theory proposed, in different forms, by G. 
Mendenhall (1962: 66-87) and N. Gottwald (1979: 210- 
220). Both assume that the eventual control of the land by 
the “tribes of Yahweh” (Gottwald’s term) was achieved 
through some form of takeover of the socially stratified 
Canaanite city states by the combined onslaught of disad¬ 
vantaged elements in the population seeking the establish¬ 


ment of an egalitarian society, joining forces “with a nu¬ 
clear group of invaders and/or infiltrators from the desert” 
(Gottwald 1979: 210). As no consensus in this matter has 
emerged, all discussion must necessarily proceed again 
and again from the canonical data. 

In the book of Judges, allowance is made for uncon¬ 
quered Canaanite enclaves (1:19-35; 3:1-6). Israel’s hold 
on the land is repeatedly threatened by enemies, as a 
direct result of the people’s disloyalty to Yahweh. Repen¬ 
tance prompts Yahweh to raise a deliverer (“judge”) who 
leads Israel in defeating the enemy in holy war and contin¬ 
ues to “judge” Israel until the cycle repeats itself (e.g., Judg 
3:7-11). In the Samson stories (chaps. 13-16), increasing 
pressure from the Philistines is felt, while Israel is in a 
state of lawlessness and decay (chaps. 17-21). 

This sets the stage for the introduction of kingship, 
leading to the extensive empire of David and Solomon 
(2 Samuel 2-1 Kings 11), the division of that empire into 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah (1 Kings 12), the even¬ 
tual defeat of these, and the exiling of their populations 
by the Assyrians and Babylonians in 722 and 587 b.c., 
respectively. In his long and nuanced account, the final 
author of the Deuteronomistic History assesses Israel’s 
faithfulness or unfaithfulness to Yahweh, applying espe¬ 
cially the yardstick of David’s loyalty to Yahweh to all 
subsequent kings. This results in the demonstration of the 
inevitability of the loss of the land. Israel, led by all its 
kings from Jeroboam I on, had embarked on a course of 
apostasy (summarized in 2 Kings 17). While the indictment 
of Israel is generally for idolatry, the story of Ahab’s 
criminal acquisition of Naboth’s “inheritance” ( nahala; 
1 Kings 21) makes clear that Canaanite perspectives con¬ 
stituted a significant threat to Yahwistic land laws and land 
theology. For Judah, periods of relative faithfulness, espe¬ 
cially under Hezekiah (2 Kgs 18:1-8) and Josiah (2 Kgs 
22:1-23:28), were outweighed by persistent unfaithful¬ 
ness, peaking in the era of Manasseh (2 Kgs 21:1-18; 
23:26-27). Yahweh could not but revoke the gift of the 
land and cast his people into exile and captivity, as for¬ 
merly in Egypt. Some scholars find in the Deuteronomistic 
History intimations of hope for a future restoration 
(Brueggemann 1968; von Rad ROTT: 1.343, 346; Wolff 
1966: 131-58), while others see in it a theodicy of Yahweh’s 
final judgment (Noth NDH, 97-99). 

d. Chronicles. Based largely on the Deuteronomistic 
History, Chronicles nevertheless yields a considerably dif¬ 
ferent, much less central view of the land. The era of 
Joshua and the Judges is reflected only in certain genealog¬ 
ical references to names. There is no conquest; Joshua is 
mentioned briefly as living in the land (1 Chr 7:27). While 
the kings after David and Solomon are scrupulously as¬ 
sessed as to their faithfulness, the Chronicler does not 
survey by this means the vast panorama of Israel s cove¬ 
nant faithfulness in the land, as the Deuteronomic Histo¬ 
rian does, but depicts instead the meticulous justice of God 
in the life of each king (ROTT: 1.348-50). That the Chron¬ 
icler does not deny the cumulative impetus of a history ol 
sin towards the loss of the land, and that he sees the 
restoration under Cyrus as the effect of God's grace to an 
Israel that had served its time in exile “until the land had 
enjoyed its sabbaths,” is evidenced in his concluding words 
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(2 Chr 36:15-23). Nevertheless, these themes seem mar¬ 
ginal rather than central. 

S. Japhet (1979: 205-218) has argued that the Chroni¬ 
cler intentionally presents a history of Israel which, in 
contrast to most OT sources, pictures a “people of Israel 
in the land of Israel, as a continuous and uninterrupted 
reality from Jacob/Israel on” (218). Japhet may be right 
respecting the Chronicler’s assumptions, but considering 
the relatively few and obscure clues on which she builds 
her case, it is hard to accept the deliberate intentionality 
she attributes to the Chronicler in this respect. 

e. The Literary Prophets to the End of the Exile. 
Although the literary prophets stand outside the flow of 
the large narrative complexes (Pentateuch, Deuterono- 
mistic History, Chronicler’s History), they provide distinc¬ 
tive supplementary perspectives. Land is of central theo¬ 
logical importance to all of them. Furthermore, they are 
historically correlated with that narrative by their (editori¬ 
ally supplied) headings. The emergence of a powerful class 
of landowners oppressing and/or displacing the small 
peasant from his inherited portion (nahala) is the common 
indictment by Amos (3:9-10; 5:11; 6:4-7; 8:4, 6), Isaiah 
(3:13-15; 5:9-10; 10:1-2) and Micah (2:1-4; 3:1-3; 7:2— 
3), following Elijah’s condemnation of Ahab’s violence 
against Naboth (see above). All presuppose an obligation 
to administer in God’s land a justice that involves equitable 
distribution of the land and its fruits. For Amos and Micah, 
this responsibility is rooted in God’s expulsion of the 
previous inhabitants and his gift of the land to Israel 
coming out of Egypt (Amos 2:9; 9:7; Mic 6:4-5). For 
Isaiah, Israel’s responsibility emerges from a pristine state 
of righteousness of Jerusalem/Zion. Amos and Micah an¬ 
nounce God’s judgment in the form of land loss and exile 
(Amos 4:1-3; 5:27; 6:7; 7:11; 9:4, 9, 15; Mic 1:16; 2:4; 
4:10; 5:2—Eng 5:3), while Isaiah emphasizes the humilia¬ 
tion of Jerusalem (and Judah) through Assyrian military 
onslaught (1:7-9, 24-25; 3:18-26; 5:26-30; 7:20; 10:5— 
6; etc.). 

Hosea and Jeremiah, steeped in the exodus tradition 
(Hos 2:17—Eng 2:15; 11:1; 12:14—Eng 12:14; 13:4; Jer 
2:6; 7:22, 25; 31:32), extol an ideal time in the wilderness 
(Hos 2:16-17—Eng 2:14-15; 9:10; 13:5; Jer 2:2, 6; cf. 
31:2-3), and indict the people for unfaithfulness in the 
land (Hos 2:3—17—Eng 2:1-15; 4:1—3, etc.). For Hosea, 
and for Jeremiah in his wake, this unfaithfulness takes the 
form of Canaanite or syncretistic fertility worship (Baal¬ 
ism) that seeks to ensure the fertility of the land through 
magical, often sexual, rites (Hos 2:7-15—Eng 2:5-13; 
4:14-15; 7:16; 9:10; 11:2; 13:1-2; Jer 2:4-8, 20-25; 3:1- 
5, 6-10; 5:7—8; 13:20—27). The theme of social justice 
plays a lesser role in Hosea (4:1-3; 10:12-13; 12:7-9— 
Eng 12:6-8), but reemerges prominently in Jeremiah 
(2:34—35; 5:28; 6:13; 7:9; 21:12; 22:3, 13—17). Like Amos 
and Micah, both prophets announce God’s judgment in 
the form of land devastation, loss, and exile (Hos 8:13; 
9:3, 6, 17; 10:6; 11:5; Jer 4:23-28; 5:14-17; 8:10; 9:10, 
11-15—Eng9:l 1, 12-16; 10:18-22; 12:7-13; 13:24; 15:2, 
14; 38:2; etc.). 

The books of Amos, Micah, Hosea, and Jeremiah visu¬ 
alize a return of the people to the land (Amos 9:9-15; Hos 
3:5; 11:11; Mic 4:6-7; 5:2-3—Eng 5:3-4; 7:11, 14, 15- 
20; Jer 12:15; 16:14-15; 23:7-8; 29:10-14; 30:1-3, 10- 


11; 31; 32:15 [for a full listing and discussion, see Martens 
1972]), while Isaiah mainly projects the purification and 
exaltation of Jerusalem/Zion as the center of God’s rule 
over the whole earth (2:2-4 = Mic 4:1-3; 4:2-6; 8:23- 
9:6—Eng 9:1-7; 10:20-27; 11:6-9; 12; 16:4-5; 17:12- 
14; 19:16-25; etc.). 

A reminder is in order that we are sketching the picture 
offered by the canonical texts. The statement in the previ¬ 
ous paragraph particularly takes into account many pas¬ 
sages judged by various scholars to be secondary: the 
conclusion of Amos (9:11-15); Hos 2:18-25—Eng 2:16- 
23; Isa 2:2-4; Micah 4-5; Jeremiah 30-33; and others. In 
the case of Isaiah, the canonical combination of the words 
of the Jerusalem prophet with later prophecies, primarily 
in chaps. 40-66, not only strengthens the emphasis on 
restoration, but fuses the theme of purification and exal¬ 
tation of Jerusalem with that of return from exile by way 
of a new exodus (see below). 

The whole range of prophetic motifs discussed so far is 
appropriated, shaped, and expanded in the book of Eze¬ 
kiel. Taking up the Abrahamic promise (33:24; cf. 20:42), 
Israel’s origins in foreign lands (16:3, 45), and her stay in 
Egypt (20; 23:3), while scarcely mentioning a conquest (cf. 
20:28), the book highlights Israel’s unfaithfulness through 
idolatry (6:1-7, 13; 8; 14:1-11; 16:15-22) as the basis for 
land loss and exile. It gives less attention to social injustice 
(but cf. 22:6-12). Characteristically for Ezekiel the land is 
“Israel’s land”; both >ere$ and 5 adama are used (with the 
same meaning, according to Zimmerli 1985: 255). It is 
described lovingly as “the most glorious of all lands” (20:6; 
cf. Jer 3:19; Dan 8:9; 11:16, 41, 45; Zimmerli 1985: 253). 
Yahweh’s future, however, according to Ezekiel (and Jere¬ 
miah before him, cf. Jeremiah 29) lies with those who have 
taken up exile (11:15-16). They will be “revived” by Yah- 
weh (37:1-14) and will return to the land (11:17-21; 
20:40-44; 34:11-16; 37:15-28 [for a full listing and dis¬ 
cussion, cf. Martens 1972]). In fact, Yahweh himself has 
taken leave of his house and his city to “emigrate” with the 
exiles (chaps. 8—11) and will return with them eventually 
to the temple (43:1—5) in a land restored according to the 
elaborate blueprint laid out in chaps. 47—48. The latter is 
a combination of a realistically reconstituted Israel with 
images of supramundane symbolism. Central to it is the 
equitable distribution of the land to all Israel, including 
the sojourners (47:13-23), according to a tribal pattern 
grouped around the sanctuary (48:1-29). 

Deutero-Isaiah (Isaiah 40—55) also announces to the 
exiles in Babylon the dawning of a new age, patterned 
typologically on Israel’s salvation history, from creation to 
the occupation of the land (Anderson 1962: 177-95). 
While the accent falls on the new exodus, the salient land 
motifs of the Pentateuch and Joshua, combined with the 
significance of Zion in Jerusalemite theology (cf. Isa 2:2- 
4), play an important role. A new Israel redeemed from 
Babylon (48:20-21) will be led by God through a wilder¬ 
ness, turned into a Garden of Eden (40:3-5; 41:17-20; 
42:14-16; 43:14-21; 48:21; 51:3) into her own land 
(49:8-12). There Jerusalem/Zion will become the exalted 
center for the whole earth (49:14-18; 52:1-10), when the 
Lord takes up residence in it (52:8; cf. Ezek 43:1—5). 

f. The Postexilic Era. With its translation into an escha¬ 
tological future, as seen in Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah and 
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adumbrated in earlier prophets (cf. Hos 2:18-25—Eng 
2:16-23; Isa 11:6-9), the OT’s land theme has reached its 
ultimate narrative limit. There can be no expectation of its 
further extension once a redeemed people finds eschato¬ 
logical rest in the presence of God. This, together with the 
loss of sovereign control of the land by the Jews, accounts 
for the fact that “in the literature of the postexilic period 
there is an undeniable relocation of interest away from the 
land to the broadly human” (Davies 1974: 115; see pp. 
110-15, he refers specifically to the books of Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Esther, Jonah, and parts of 
Daniel). 

This is only a partial picture, however. Their eschatolog¬ 
ical horizons did not preclude Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah 
from linking their prophecies to a concrete return to 
Palestine. Jeremiah had stated in totally non-eschatological 
terms that “houses and fields and vineyards shall again be 
bought in this land” (32:15) after an exile of 70 years 
(25:11-12; 29:10). Consequently, the Edict of Cyrus (Ezra 
1:2-4; 6:1—5) and the subsequent return and rebuilding 
of a Jewish presence around Jerusalem and the temple 
(Ezra, Nehemiah) could at least in part be considered as 
fulfilment of prophecy and as a sign of God’s impending 
universal rule. 

Hanson (1979: 209-211, and throughout) has made it 
plausible that sociological tensions between a dominant 
priestly party and a suppressed visionary party in postex¬ 
ilic Jerusalem increasingly drove the latter from a “realized 
eschatology” to apocalyptic, eschatological expectations. 

Hanhart (1983: 128-30) distinguishes between an early 
and a late postexilic phase. The former (basically the 
Persian period) is marked by the joy over the newly re¬ 
ceived land after a penance of 70 years that had restored 
to the land the sabbath years withheld earlier (2 Chr 
36:21-23). The latter (basically the Greek period) is 
marked by a renewed lament over the impending punish¬ 
ment of Jerusalem for her guilt newly incurred after the 
exile (Isa 27:9—11). 

However one thinks of these analyses, they support the 
observation that the land-motif remained of highest im¬ 
portance in the postexilic era. This is further supported if 
we remember that the Priestly source of the Tetrateuch 
was completed in the postexilic era (as Davies also notes, 
1974: 115), and that the canonization process that gave 
preeminence to the land-dominated Pentateuch/Torah also 
falls into this era. 

One must ask, further, whether the postexilic shift of 
emphasis “from the land to the broadly human” (Davies, 
see above), to the extent that it is valid, really represents a 
shift away from the land. Where Israel’s relationship to the 
nations (Jonah, if it is postexilic) is treated, or where 
existence in the diaspora is shown to be possible and even 
positive, as in Esther and Daniel, the land is still the 
reference point for Israel’s identity. For late postexilic 
prophecy (Deutero-Zechariah; Isaiah 24-27), Hanhart 
(1983: 131-33) has pointed out the significance of a new 
fluidity between the meaning of *ere$ as “land” and “earth.” 
God’s judgment and salvation of the 5 ere$ (of Israel, in the 
remnant form of Judah/Jerusalem) becomes increasingly a 
sign of God’s acts with We$ (the whole earth). As Hanhart 
(1983: 128) remarks, “Die geschichtliche Erfahrung der 
nach-exilischen Prophetie ist das leidende Land als Symbol 


der leidenden Erde, ihre eschatologische Schau ist das 
erloste Land als Symbol der erlosten Erde.” 

This is further illustrated in Joel (assuming a postexilic 
date), where the locust plague befalls the land (of Israel), 
but extends (from 2:1 on) to the whole earth (Hanhart 
1983: 137, n. 3). 

B. New Testament 

1* Terminology. In most instances (RSV 43 times), 
land renders Greek ge, the standard LXX equivalent of 
both *eres and 5 adama. Gk ge can also mean “earth” (see 
EARTH), “country, region” and “soil, ground.” As transla¬ 
tions of ge, “land” occurs in the following usages: (a) “Land 
of Israel” (Matt 2:20f.); (b) "land + name” (Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Matt 10:15; 11:24; Judea, John 3:22; Chal¬ 
deans, Acts 7:4; Canaan, Acts 13:19; Egypt, Acts 13:17; 
Jude 5); (c) “land” in contrast to water/sea (Matt 14:24, 34; 
Mark 4:1; 6:47, 53; Luke 5:3, 11; 8:27; John 6:21; 21:8, 9; 
Acts 27:43f.; Heb 11:29; Rev 10:2, 5, 8); (d) “land” as 
territory, area (Matt 27:45 = Mark 15:33 = Luke 23:44 
[possibly “earth”]; Luke 4:25; Acts 27:39); (e) “land” as 
“ground, soil” (Luke 14:35; Heb 6:7); and (f) “this land” 
(Acts 7:4); and (g) “land of promise” (Heb 11:9). 

In seven further instances, “land” occurs in a quotation 
or paraphrase from the OT: Matt 2:6 (“land of Judah,” 
Mic 5:1—Eng 5:2); 4:15 (“land of Zebulun, land of Naph- 
tali,” Isa 8:23—Eng 9:1); Acts 7:3 (“the land which I will 
show you,” Gen 12:1); Acts 7:6 (“aliens in a land belonging 
to others,” Gen 15:13), Acts 7:29 (“land of Midian,” Exod 
2:15), Acts 7:40 (“land of Egypt,” Exod 32:1); and Heb 8:9 
(“land of Egypt,” Jer 31:32). 

As translation of 5 agros , “land” occurs three times in the 
combination “house(s) or/and . . . lands” (Matt 19:29; Mark 
10:29f.). “Land” renders chora in the phrases “the land of 
a rich man” (Luke 12:16) and “they were nearing land” 
(Acts 27:27), and chorion in four instances treats land as an 
economic commodity (Acts 4:34; 5:3, 8; 28:7). Further, 
three occurrences of land in the RSV are supplied by the 
translators on the basis of the context (Luke 4:26; Acts 
27:14; 2 Cor 10:16). In addition, ten gen in Matt 5:5, 
usually translated “earth,” could possibly be rendered 
“land.” 

2. Theology. Apart from the introduction of OT land 
perspectives carried forward in quotations or allusions 
from the OT introduced for reasons other than their land 
theology, only four texts warrant any scrutiny for possible 
theological implications: 

a. In Matt 2:20f. the angel of the Lord tells Joseph, 
“Take the child and his mother with you and go back to 
the land of Israel” (eis gen 5 Israel ; v 20), and Joseph com¬ 
plies immediately (v 21). Here we encounter twice the 
expression “land of Israel” (equivalent to Heb Wes yisra^el) 
so conspicuously avoided in the OT (see above). While no 
overt theological interpretation is offered, it seems certain 
that a parallelism between the journey of Israel’s messiah 
and the earlier journey of Israel from Egypt to the prom¬ 
ised land, now “Israel’s land,” is intended (cf. 2:15 and 
Hos 11:1). In that case, this naming of the land would 
appear to suggest a certain continuing validity of the OT’s 
theological meaning of that land. 

b. The third beatitude calls the meek happy, “for thev 
shall inherit the earth/land” (ten gen , Matt 5:5). As all the 
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beatitudes characterize citizenship in the kingdom of God, 
G. Strecker (1983: 193) may be right in considering the 
land to be spiritualized here (cf. Mark 10:14; Luke 22:28- 
30). On the other hand, a certain realism of land owner¬ 
ship could also be in view, although the extent of such 
kingdom-land (Israel? the earth?) remains undefined. 

c. “Land” occurs six times in Stephen’s speech in Acts 7 
(vv 3, 4, 4, 6, 29, 40), where Stephen’s Jewish hearers are 
reminded of their history of wandering between Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Egypt. While Stephen affirms the promise of 
the land to Abraham (vv 3, 17) and its divinely empowered 
conquest by Joshua (v 45), it is possible to see in his speech 
a certain negative slant against Judaism’s claim to the land. 
Abraham did not experience the fulfillment of the land 
promise (v 5). Israel’s time of closeness to God was the 
wilderness period (vv 44-45). Their stay in the land was 
marked by idolatry leading to exile, and the building of 
the Temple by Solomon seems an ill-considered, if not 
rebellious, act of confining the Lord of the universe 
(vv 47-51; Townsend 1972: 12). 

d. Finally, the “land of promise” to Abraham is men¬ 
tioned in Heb 11:9 (his “inheritance,” v 8), but only for 
the purpose of reinterpretation. In keeping with the the¬ 
ology of Hebrews (see below), the writer emphasizes that 
Abraham and the other patriarchs were “strangers and 
exiles on the earth” Qepi tes ges; also “upon the land”), 
“seeking a homeland” (patnda, v 14), and “a better country, 
that is, a heavenly one” (v 16). Here the land realism of the 
OT is totally dissolved, not only for the NT era, but even 
retrospectively for Abraham. 

These four texts, then, suggest both continuity and 
transformation in the NT’s response to the OT’s land 
theology. This observation will be confirmed by our study 
of certain less direct evidence (below). The paucity of 
theological material identifiable by the key word “land” 
raises the question whether that theme, so ubiquitous in 
the OT, has lost its significance in the NT, or whether it 
comes to expression in different ways. W. D. Davies, having 
pointed out the meager occurrence of specific references 
to the land in the Apocrypha, the Pseudepigrapha, and 
the Qumran scrolls (1974: 49), finds in an extensive inves¬ 
tigation (1974: 49-158) that a “certainty of the ultimately 
indissoluble connection between Israel and the land was 
living and widespread in the world within which Christi¬ 
anity emerged” (1974: 157). Might the same not be true of 
emerging Christianity and its Scriptures? A full investiga¬ 
tion would transcend the scope of this article; only a few 
directions can be indicated here in a sampling way. In 
doing so, we will focus on the canonical sources, rejecting 
(with Davies 1974: 336-44, Hengel 1971, Klassen 1984: 
72-109, and others) the notion that the “historical” Jesus 
had zealotlike, violent insurrectionist (Brandon 1967) or 
less violent but nevertheless also revolutionary (Townsend 
1972) aspirations to liberate the land from Roman rule. 

On the side of the NT’s continuity with the OT’s land 
motifs, the following observations are pertinent: 

a. The Gospels portray Jesus as a Jew linked genealogi¬ 
cally (Matt 1:1—17, 20; Luke 3:23—37), but also geograph¬ 
ically (Matt 2:1-6; Luke 2:4) to Israel generally and to the 
lineage and kingship of David in particular (e.g.. Matt 
9:27; cf. Rom 1:3). Despite the significance of other places 
(and Galilee as a whole; see below), Jerusalem retained a 


central importance in his ministry. He carried out his 
ministry within the approximate boundaries of OT “Is¬ 
rael,” including Judah (Alt 1961), limiting his mission to 
the “house of Israel” (Matt 10:5-6; 15:24; Manson 1964), 
highlighting this limitation by occasional and conscious 
extensions of it to gentiles and/or gentile territory (e.g., 
Matt 8:5-13 = Luke 7:1-10; Mark 7:24-30 = Matt 
15:21-28). The fact that the extension of his mission to 
the gentiles by the early Church seemed radical and ten¬ 
sion-filled (Acts 10; 15) confirms the above characteriza¬ 
tion of the ministry of Jesus. 

b. The Jesus of the Gospels also lived as a Jew with 
respect to the law, the synagogue and the Temple (e.g., 
Matt 5:17-18; Luke 2:49; 4:16; 6:6—7; 22:8). Again, his 
departures from Pharisaic-Rabbinic perspectives at some 
points, mainly (though not only) relating to the Sabbath 
(e.g., Mark 3:1—6 and parallels), merely highlights his 
extensive acceptance of the law with its close links to land 
and Temple. These departures are part of the tradition of 
reinterpretation in light of either their earlier and original, 
or their final, eschatological significance. In this faithful¬ 
ness to the law, he was again followed by the early Church 
(Acts 2:46; 3:1; 5:42; 21:20; Gal 2:7-9), and by Jewish 
(Ebionite) Christians for a long time (Strecker 1983: 196— 
99). The reduction of legal obligations for gentiles took 
the form of a spirit-guided innovation (Acts 10; 15) which 
resulted in a theologico-geographical parallel existence of 
Jewish and gentile Christianity, rather than the abrogation 
of the OT and Jewish geographical-legal reaiia (Davies’ 
term). 

c. The extension of the gospel to the gentiles is in itself 
not a contravention of OT land theology, but can be seen 
as the development or fulfillment, even in geographical 
terms, of a variety of OT motifs, such as the Abrahamic 
blessing for the nations (Gen 12:3). God’s concern for the 
nations as expressed in the prophetic “foreign nations 
oracles” (e.g., Amos 1:3—2:3), in the book of Jonah, and 
especially in the theme of the eschatological significance of 
God’s work in and with Israel for all nations (e.g., Isa 2: 
2-4 = Mic 4:1-3; Isa 19:23-25; 49:6; 56:7). 

d. Even the conscious and innovative extension, most 
evident in the missionary activity of Paul, retains Jerusalem 
as its starting point (Acts 1:8; 2; 8:1; 11:27) and, in a 
certain sense, its center (Acts 8:14; 9:26-30, cf. Gal 1:18- 
19; 15:1-35; 16:4). For himself, as a Jew, Paul retains the 
validity of the law and the Temple (Acts 21:17-26), albeit 
with some modifications, such as table-fellowship with the 
gentiles (Gal 2:11-14). Most significant is his apparent 
validation of the eschatological significance of the Jerusa¬ 
lem Temple in 2 Thess 2:4 (Davies 1974: 193f.). 

On the other hand, new approaches to land and land- 
related motifs in the NT are patently clear. Three types of 
evidence can be distinguished: abrogation, symbolization, 
and transformation and extension. It goes without saying 
that the boundaries between these usages are often fluid. 

a. Abrogation of the OT’s land theology or aspects 
thereof, in explicit terms, is not frequent in the NT. It 
finds its clearest expression in Hebrews. Here, even the 
historical promise of land to Abraham, though acknowl¬ 
edged (11:8-16), is retroactively redirected to "a better 
country, that is, a heavenly one” (11:16, see above). Else¬ 
where, the land is excluded from the Abrahamic promise 
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(6:13). While the fall of Jericho is mentioned (11:30), the 
occupation of the land is omitted. The saints are described 
as “strangers and exiles” (11:13), “wandering over deserts 
and mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth (or 
land?)” (11:38). Strangers and exiles does not mean here 
long-term guests in God’s land (cf. Lev 25:23, see above), 
but geographically footloose wanderers toward eternity. 
Israel’s covenant, law, cultus, and priesthood are shadows 
of their higher, heavenly parallels and must pass away 
(8:13). Christ is the heavenly high priest after the order of 
Melchizedek, who is “without father or mother or geneal¬ 
ogy,” being “king of Salem, that is king of peace,” i.e., no 
longer the earthly city of Gen 14:18 (7:2-3). Christ the 
high priest, who died “outside the gate” (13:12) as a one¬ 
time sacrifice, officiates in a “heavenly sanctuary” (8:5), 
also called “Mt. Zion . . . the heavenly Jerusalem” (12:22), 
where he will give rest [the OT equivalent of the promised 
land, see above] to the saved (chaps. 2-3). In everything, 
the realm of the OT are bracketed out as ephemeral 
shadows of nongeographical, nonphysical eternal realities. 

Possibly the rejection of the Temple in the speech of 
Stephen (Acts 7; see above) expresses a similar perspective. 

We must also list here, however, the fact that the refer¬ 
ences to land promises and land theology, so ubiquitous in 
the OT, are mentioned sparingly, as already discussed. 

There are aspects of the theology of Paul that may 
belong here, too. Davies (1974: 164—220) notes that Paul, 
as a Jew, must have been keenly aware of the realia of 
Judaism, and that it is therefore the more remarkable that 
he hardly refers to the land or to any theological signifi¬ 
cance of geography. Abraham is, for him, the model of 
faith leading to righteousness. “Paul ignores completely 
the territorial aspect of the promise” (Davies 1974: 178). 
Davies sees this not only as absence of concern for the 
land, but as deliberate rejection. The land-related law, for 
Paul, is an interlude, now completed, between the universal 
promise to Abraham and its fulfillment in Jesus Christ 
(p. 179). Davies can speak of the “deterritorializing of the 
promise,” which is now “located,” not in a place but in the 
person of Jesus Christ (p. 179). While all this is undoubt¬ 
edly true, we will need to return to Paul in our next two 
sections. 

b. Symbolization. We are concerned here with NT uses 
of the OT’s land motifs in such a way as to carry forward 
their meanings without their geographical realism. For the 
most part, the new meanings are anchored either in Jesus 
and his church, or in an eschatological, transcendent fu¬ 
ture. The common denominator for both is the (present 
and/or future) kingdom of God. In the context of He¬ 
brews, we already noted the transformation of “land,” “Mt. 
Zion,” “inheritance,” and “rest” into images of heavenly 
salvation. “Wilderness" (some translations: “lonely place”) 
becomes the context of temptation (e.g.. Matt 4:1—11 = 
Luke 4:1-13), but also of encounter with God (e.g., Luke 
5:16). “Mountain” signifies manifestation of God (e.g., 
Mark 9:2-8 = Matt 17:1-8 = Luke 9:28-36), while “sea” 
symbolizes the unruly powers to be subjected to God s rule 
(e.g., Mark 4:35-41 = Matt 8:23-27 = Luke 8:22-25). 
“Temple” is, especially for Paul, the presence of God in the 
believer and the church (e.g., 1 Cor 3:16f.; but cf. our 
discussion of 2 Thess 2:4, above). “Jerusalem/Zion” comes 


to mean the eternal goal of the Christian’s pilgrimage, the 
ultimate presence of God (Heb 11:10; 12:22; Rev 21:1-4). 

In the gospel of John, the meaning of land motifs is 
repeatedly projected onto the person of Jesus. He, not 
Jacob’s well, is the source of life-giving water (4:7-15). He, 
not the Pool of Bethesda, offers healing (5:2-9). He is the 
bread of life, the manna in the wilderness (6:31-35). His 
body is the Temple that will be destroyed and resurrected 
(2:18-21). 

With less recourse to geographical terminology, Paul 
also focuses the land promises of the OT on Jesus, who is 
the entrance to the believers’ inheritance (Gal 3:29-4:7), 
and in whom the promise to Abraham is fulfilled (Gal 
3:15—18; Rom 4:16). While his “localization” of many of 
the OT’s land-related realia (goal of promise, inheritance) 
“in Christ” can be seen as a rejection of the theological 
relevance of place, it is also true that the incarnate Christ 
himself represents a certain realism of geographical pres¬ 
ence associated with the places of his ministry and the 
memories that attach to them. This realism of the incar¬ 
nation then continues in the presence of the resurrected 
Christ in his body, the church, and its members, repeat¬ 
edly referred to as “temple” by Paul (1 Cor 3:16-17; 
Davies 1974: 187). 

Davies also recognizes this new realism in Christ, both 
geographical and transcendent, and finds in it the com¬ 
mon denominator for the twofold emphasis to which his 
extensive investigation of land theology in the Pauline, 
Synoptic, Johannine (gospel) materials and of Jesus himself 
leads him: (1) “It is justifiable to speak of the realia [land, 
Jerusalem, Temple] of Judaism as being ‘spiritualized’ in 
the Christian dispensation” (Davies 1974: 366). (2) As Jesus 
had lived in a particular land, “the space and spaces which 
he occupied took on significance, so that the realia of 
Judaism continued as realia in Christianity” (366). The 
“reconciling principle,” for Davies (367), is the person of 
Jesus Christ: “The New Testament finds holy space wher¬ 
ever Christ is or has been; it personalizes ‘holy space’ in 
Christ.” 

c. Transformation and Extension. In his conclusions just 
presented, and throughout his investigation, Davies partly 
acknowledges but largely deemphasizes or rejects a new 
theologico-geographical realism in the NT. This new “ge¬ 
ography of faith” appears to the present writer to be the 
theologically most significant legacy of the OT’s land 
themes in the NT (Janzen 1973). We noted above that 
Jesus’ limitation of his mission to “Israel” suggests a certain 
intentionality in the geographical pattern of his ministry. 
There is a wealth of evidence in the gospels, in Acts, and 
in the Pauline writings that such an intentionality far 
exceeded the mere limitation of Jesus’ own mission, and 
later expansion of it, into the gentile world. It appears that 
Jesus and the early Church, far from being aterritorial in 
theology, believed and lived out a new theologico-geo¬ 
graphical realism. This consisted, in part, of the accep¬ 
tance of earlier Israelite-Jewish realia (see above); in part, 
of the transformation of these, not only into symbolic 
meanings (see above), but into new geographical patterns 
and perspectives; and in part, of the creation of new 
geographical realia for faith. 

The most prominent proposal in this direction is the so- 
called Lohmeyer-Lightfoot Theory (Lohmeyer 1936; 
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Lightfoot 1937), which finds in Mark, and less prominently 
in Matthew, a geographical theology centering in Galilee 
as the new “holy land.” There Jesus began his ministry, 
called his disciples, experienced the transfiguration. Gali¬ 
leans were his first followers, and became almost synony¬ 
mous with “Christians.” Jerusalem was the place of oppo¬ 
sition and rejection. While the resurrection took place in 
Jerusalem, the parousia would come in Galilee (Mark 
14:28; 16:7). There the church was founded. It was the 
land that dwelt in darkness, but saw a great light (Matt 
4:15-16, cf. Isa 8:23-9:1—Eng 9:1-2). 

Davies (1974: 221-43) and G. Stemberger (1974: 409- 
38) reject this thesis as a “uniform pattern” (Stemberger 
1974: 435), but Stemberger, has to admit “a certain em¬ 
phasis on Galilee in the gospels” (435). “That Christ had 
chosen to exercise his ministry in Galilee, this fact under¬ 
lined the paradox of the incarnation. ... It is precisely to 
the despised and lowly people that Christ comes” (436), 
Galilee being of low regard in that time. Whether or not 
the many ramifications of the Lohmeyer-Lightfoot theory 
can be substantiated or not, is less important than the now 
widely recognized fact that a new, Christian geographical 
realism is at work here, taking up the OT notion of the 
election of a geographical area, but no longer attaching 
such election to the land as understood in the OT. 

For the gospel of Luke, H. Conzelmann (1961: 18-94) 
has demonstrated a remarkably rich and nuanced geo¬ 
graphical symbolism as the carrier of that gospel’s theolog¬ 
ical message. In contrast to Mark and Matthew, Jerusalem, 
rather than Galilee, is the goal and focus of Jesus’ mission. 
His Galilean ministry serves the purpose of gathering 
witnesses (almost synonymous with “Galileans”) who will 
travel with him to Jerusalem. They become witnesses by 
way of election. Jesus’ natural relatives do not qualify as 
such. Rejected in his home town, Nazareth, Jesus chooses 
Capernaum, a town without sacred history, as the center 
of his activity, foreshadowing the movement of the gospel 
from Jews to Gentiles, presented later in the book of Acts. 

In a long journey symbolizing his acceptance of his 
passion, Jesus reaches Jerusalem, where all prophets must 
die. He enters the city in a non-eschatological, nonpolitical 
act and cleanses the Temple, signifying the Church’s claim 
to be the true Israel (Conzelmann 1961: 75). Contrary to 
the disciples’ mistaken notion, however, Jerusalem is not 
the place of the parousia; the latter is still in the distant 
future. Instead, it is the place of the birth of the Church, 
from which witnesses will be led by the Spirit into all the 
world, a story told in Acts. 

For the gospel of John, Nazareth, and in a sense, all 
Galilee, is the carrier of the scandalon of the incarnation. 
Over against Jesus’ origin in Nazareth and Galilee, from 
where nothing good (1:46), and certainly no eschatological 
figure (7:41, 52), is expected, stands the evidence that he 
is from above (8:23). This is recognized by the Galileans, 
who receive him (1:43-51; 2:11; 4:45, 53-54), and to a 
lesser degree by the Samaritans (4:39-42). Meeks (1966: 
165) points out that, on the other hand, “the journeys to 
Jerusalem in John, symbolize the coming of the redeemer 
to his own’ and his rejection by them, while the empha¬ 
sized movement from Judea to Galilee (especially 4:43-54) 
symbolizes the redeemer’s acceptance by others, who 
thereby become truly ‘children of God,’ the real Israel.” 


Once again, a new “sacred geography” has become the 
carrier of Christology. 

It is less important whether the analyses of the theolog- 
ico-geographical patterning of the gospels, sketched here 
in barest outline, can be substantiated in the forms pre¬ 
sented. Nor are we concerned here with the precise rela¬ 
tionship of the geographical data of the life of the “histor¬ 
ical” Jesus to their theological interpretations in the 
different gospels. The important observation in our inves¬ 
tigation of the NT’s response to the OT’s land theology 
consists of seeing considerable evidence for the signifi¬ 
cance of geography in the NT’s theology. Regions, places, 
and journeys remain means capable of being drawn into 
God’s service, i.e., of becoming “holy.” 

Instead of a static acceptance of the “holy land” and the 
“holy places” of the OT, the NT sees God as drawing 
geographical realm , old and new, into his service in con¬ 
nection with his new self-revelation in Jesus Christ. This 
divine employment of geography continues in the early 
Church, as presented in Acts. There it is the Spirit that 
effects the spread of the gospel from Jerusalem (in keep¬ 
ing with Lukan geographical theology) to “all Judea, Sa¬ 
maria, and to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8), in a divinely 
led and empowered geographical strategy (see also Acts 
13:1-4; 16:6-10; 19:21; Gal 2:1-2; Matt 28:28). New lands 
and places are chosen, thereby becoming “holy.” A certain 
static land theology has been broken open in such a way as 
to designate all places on the map as potentially holy, 
contingent on God’s election through the Spirit (cf. Exod 
20:24). 

It is in this sense also that John 4:23 must be understood. 
To worship God “in spirit and in truth” is not to negate the 
ongoing significance of place in favor of an interiorized or 
otherworldly faith. It means to recognize the potential of 
all lands and places—of the whole ecosystem—to be cho¬ 
sen by the transcendent God of the Bible to work signs of 
his election and presence. 
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LANGUAGES. This entry examines the various lan¬ 
guages that are associated with the biblical text and the 
ANE and Mediterranean cultures of which the biblical 
writers were a part. It consists of 16 separate articles, the 
first of which provides a systematic survey and overview of 
the plethora of languages that constituted the ancient 
world of the Bible. There follow articles on Akkadian, 
Aramaic, Byblos Syllabic, Coptic, Egyptian, Ethiopic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Hittite, Hurrian, the languages of Iran, 
Latin, Phoenician, South Arabian, and Ugaritic. 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 

The many languages attested in the ANE records are 
most conveniently surveyed according to their classifica¬ 
tion into language families. 

A. The Afroasiatic Language Family 

1. The Semitic Languages 

a. East Semitic 

b. West Semitic 

(1) South Semitic 

(2) Central Semitic 

2. Egyptian 

B. The Indo-European Language Family 

1. Anatolian 

2. Indo-Iranian (Aryan) 

3. Hellenic 

4. Phrygian 

C. Hurrian and Urartian 

1. Hurrian 

2. Urartian 

D. Other Languages 

1. Sumerian 

2. Elamite 

3. Qutian 

4. Hattie 

5. Kassite 

E. Undeciphered Languages and Scripts 

1. Cretan and Cypriot Scripts 

2. Byblian Hieroglyphs 

3. Deir c Alla Clay Tablets 

4. Meroitic 


A. The Afroasiatic Language Family 

For much of the ancient period the most widespread 
group of languages spoken in the Near East was the 
Semitic group, which will be described in detail below. The 
Semitic languages constitute one branch of a large lan¬ 
guage family now usually called Afroasiatic (or Afrasian; 
formerly Hamito-Semitic). The Afroasiatic family com¬ 
prises six branches: (1) Semitic (see below, A. 1); (2) Egyptian 
(see below, A.2); (3) Berber: several modern languages and 
dialects distributed across N Africa from Egypt to Mauri¬ 
tania, such as Shilh, Tamazight , Kabyle , and Tuareg (in which 
an early consonantal alphabet continues to be used); per¬ 
haps also an ancient language, often called Numidian , 
attested in alphabetic (consonantal) inscriptions from 
Libya, one of which is dated 139 b.c.e. (despite the exis¬ 
tence of a few Numidian-Punic and Numidian-Latin bilin¬ 
guals, the language remains virtually unintelligible); (4) 
Cushitic: a group of some 40 languages spoken by about 
15 million people in east central Africa (Ethiopia, Somalia, 
Kenya), such as Oromo, Somali , Afar-Saho, Sidamo, Again , 
and Beja; no ancient representatives of this branch are 
attested; (5) Omotic: about 40 languages spoken by just over 
a million people, mostly in W Ethiopia; previously classi¬ 
fied as, and still considered by some scholars to be, a 
western subbranch of Cushitic; no ancient Omotic lan¬ 
guages received written form; and (6) Chadic: a large 
group containing at least 125 languages in several 
subgroups spoken in W Africa (Cameroun, Chad, Niger, 
Nigeria); the most important member is Hausa, spoken by 
about 25 million people in Nigeria, Niger, and elsewhere; 
none of the Chadic languages is attested before the mod¬ 
ern period. 

1. The Semitic Languages. Semitic, a relatively close- 
knit family of highly inflected languages, has the longest 
recorded history of any linguistic group, spanning the 
period from the mid-3d millennium b.c.e. with Akkadian 
and Eblaite to the present day with Arabic, Amharic, and 
Hebrew. See Fig. LAN.01. 

The Proto-Semitic phonological repertoire may be re¬ 
constructed as having contained three vowels, a, i , u, which 
could occur short or long (a, i, u), and 29 consonants (all 
still distinguished in Old South Arabian); the consonants 
may be arranged according to their probable phonetic 
features as follows (traditional symbols appear in paren¬ 
theses; Faber 1985, 1989): 


Reconstruction of Probable Phonological Features of the Proto-Semitic Consonants 


manner 


stops 



affricates 


fricatives 


approximants 

nasals 

place 

voiced 

voiceless 

emphatic 

voiced 

voiceless emphatic 

voiced 

voiceless 

emphatic 

voiced 

voiced 

bilabial 

b 

P 







w 

m 

interdental 

dental 

d 

l 

P (!) 



5 

e 

8 >( 9 ) 

r 

n 

alveolar central 
alveolar lateral 




o (?) ^ (?) 

am 


s(S) 

t(s) 


l 


palatal 

velar 

pharyngeal 

g 

k 

*’(<?) 



id) 

c 

x(h) 
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y 


glottal 


> 
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Semitic morphology is strongly characterized, especially 
in its verbal forms, by what are termed discontinuous 
morphemes, which usually consist of three consonants; for 
example, the semantic field “to rule” is conveyed in He¬ 
brew (and other Semitic languages) by the consonant se¬ 
quence m-l-k; precise meaning and morphological infor¬ 
mation is conveyed by various modifications to this 
sequence, as in timlok , “you (m.s.) will rule”; himlik, “he 
caused to rule”; melek, “king”; malka , “queen”; meluka, 
“kingship”; and mamlaka , “kingdom.” 

Nouns in Proto-Semitic may be reconstructed as having 
three inflectional cases, each marked in the singular by 
one of the short vowels; e.g., nominative *ba c lum, “lord,” 
genitive *ba c lim, and accusative *ba c lam. The final -m on 
these forms (—► -n in Arabic) originally marked the form 
as free, or not bound to a following genitive element, as 
opposed to the bound, or construct, form, as in *baHu 
baytim , “lord (nom.) of the house,” or *ba c lu-kd, “your 
(masc. sing.) lord (nom.).” The noun exhibits two genders, 
masculine and feminine, the latter usually marked by one 
of a set of allomorphs, the most common of which are -at 
and -t, as in *ba c lum , “lord,” and *ba c latum, “lady.” There 
are three numbers, singular, dual, and plural. Plurals are 
marked either by external endings, probably proper only 
to adjectives at first, as in *salimum, “whole,” masc. pi. nom. 
*salmuna (gen.-acc, - xna; —► -umat-ima in some languages), 
fern. pi. nom. *$alimdtum (gen.-acc. -dtim), or by modifica¬ 
tion of the pattern, as in classical Ethiopic (Ge c ez) dabr, 
“mountain,” pi. y adbar (broken plurals; vestiges of this 
feature remain in languages that have otherwise general¬ 
ized the external pi. markers, as in Hebrew gib c & < 
*gib c atum, “hill,” pi. geba c ot < *giba c dtum). 

The finite forms of the verb in early Semitic were un¬ 
doubtedly very similar to the Akkadian preterite and dur- 
ative forms, i.e., two conjugations inflected with prefixes 
(and suffixes in certain persons): a perfective form that 
functioned both as a past tense and as an injunctive (jus¬ 
sive), as in *yaqbir, “he buried, may he bury” (m. pi. 
*yaqbiru , “they buried, may they bury,” 2fs *taqbiri, “you 
buried, may you bury,” etc.); and an imperfective form in 
which the middle consonant of the root was doubled, as in 
*yvqabbar, “he buries, will bury” (m. pi. *yvqabbaru , 
“they . . .”; 2fs *tvqabbari, “you . . .”). In addition, each 
verbal stem had associated with it an adjective (e.g., 
*qabir~, “buried”) that could be inflected by means of 
subject pronoun suffixes to form a predication, as in 
*qabir-a , “he is/was buried”; *qabir-at, “she . . .”; *qabir- 
(d)kti, “I . . *qabir-td, “you (m.s.) . . .” Verbal roots also 
usually occurred in a number of stems characterized by 
internal changes, by prefixes (some of which became in¬ 
fixes in some languages), or by a combination of these 
features: e.g., *yiSlam, “he became whole,” vs. *yusallim, 
“he made whole”; *ya c bur, “he went across,” vs. *yusa c bir 
(in some languages *yuha c bir), “he took across.” The num¬ 
ber and actual shape of these verbal stems varies among 
the languages, and their precise reconstruction in the 
proto-language remains unclear. 

Many schemes of classification have been proposed dur¬ 
ing the course of research on Semitic during the last 
century and more. In the following outline the attested 
Semitic branches and languages will be presented essen¬ 


tially according to the genetic classification suggested by 
R. Hetzron (1976), with minor modifications. 

a. East Semitic. This earliest-attested branch of Semitic 
includes only Akkadian and Eblaite. Akkadian was the 
language of the Semitic people of ancient Mesopotamia. 
Although it is not clear when the first speakers of Akka¬ 
dian arrived in Mesopotamia, the earliest texts containing 
Akkadian material date from about 2600 b.c.e. Akkadian 
is written from left to right in the logo-syllabic cuneiform 
script borrowed from the unrelated Sumerian language 
(see below, D.I.). The long history of the language com¬ 
prises a number of dialects: in the earliest period, ca. 
2600-1950, the various regional dialects are collectively 
labeled Old Akkadian; thereafter, the Assyrian language in 
N Mesopotamia is differentiated from the Babylonian lan¬ 
guage in S Mesopotamia, and both Assyrian and Babylo¬ 
nian are further subdivided chronologically into Old 
(1950-1500), Middle (1500-1000), and Neo- (1000-625) 
phases; after the demise of Assyria and its language in ca. 
625, Late Babylonian continues until the 1st century c.e., 
when the last Akkadian texts were written. See the sepa¬ 
rate entry on Akkadian (below). 

Eblaite (also Eblaic) is the Semitic language of the Syrian 
city of Ebla, attested on cuneiform tablets dating to the 
24th-23rd centuries b.c.e. Considered by some, especially 
when its discovery was first announced in the mid-1970s, 
to be an early dialect of NW Semitic, it now seems more 
likely that Eblaite is most closely related to Akkadian, since 
it shares a number of significant linguistic innovations with 
the latter. The difficulties of Eblaite orthographic practice, 
which often differs from its contemporary Mesopotamian 
counterpart, continue to make both readings and classifi¬ 
cation difficult, however. 

b. West Semitic. A major linguistic innovation that sets 
the rest of the Semitic family apart from the Eastern 
branch is the development of the verbal adjective with a 
subject suffix pronoun, as in *qabir-a, “he is/was buried,” 
into an active, perfective verb form, often with a vowel 
change: *qabar-a, “he (has) buried.” This development is 
attested in all “West Semitic” languages, that is, all Semitic 
languages apart from Akkadian and Eblaite. The earlier 
perfective form *yaqbir was usually retained in its injunctive 
sense, “let him bury”; in some languages it also continued 
as a past-tense form, though now in secondary construc¬ 
tions, such as the Hebrew consecutive form way-yiqbor y “and 
he buried.” “West Semitic” can be subdivided into South 
Semitic and Central Semitic languages. 

(1) South Semitic. The South Semitic languages exhibit 
the innovative perfective form *qabara. The suffixes denot¬ 
ing the first person singular and all second persons of this 
form in South Semitic have -k-, whereas in the Central 
Semitic languages (see (2) below) these suffixes have -t-: 
compare classical Ethiopic (Ge c ez) qabarku , “I buried,” qab- 
arka, “you (m.s.) buried;” Mehri (Modern South Arabian) 
qdbbrk, “I/you (m.s.) buried;” but Arabic qabartu, “I bur¬ 
ied,” qabarta , “you (m.s.) buried.” In a more significant 
distinction, the South Semitic branch, unlike the Central, 
retains the early Semitic imperfective form, as in the 
following forms for “he buries”: Ge c ez yeqabber , Mehri 
yzqdwbzr (< *y9qdbzr , in which the originally doubled mid¬ 
dle *-bb- has been simplified); but Arabic yaqbmi. South 
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Semitic comprises two subbranches, the South Arabian 
and the Ethiopian. 

(a) South Arabian. There are two groups of South 
Arabian languages, ancient and modern. The relatedness 
of the two groups has often been assumed, partly because 
they overlap to some extent geographically and partly for 
sounder linguistic reasons, such as shared items of vocab¬ 
ulary and, in some instances, of morphology. Recently, 
however, the classification of the ancient group as part of 
the South branch of Semitic, and thus as closely related 
(or even ancestral) to the modern group, has been called 
into question with the suggestion that it belongs rather to 
Central Semitic (Voigt 1987). 

The Old (or Epigraphic) South Arabian languages, for 
which the collective term $ayhadic has recently been pro¬ 
posed (Beeston 1984), are the following: Sabaean (or Sa- 
baic; 6th century b.c.e., perhaps earlier, to 6th century 
c.e.); Minaean (or Minaic; 4th-2d centuries b.c.e.); Qata- 
banian (Qatabanic; 5th or 4th century b.c.e. to 3d c.e.); 
Ho4ramitic (4th century b.c.e. to 3d c.e.). These languages 
are attested in several thousand inscriptions, most of which 
have been found in the area covered by today’s Yemen, 
although a few inscriptions have also come to light else¬ 
where in Arabia and even in Egypt, in old trading colonies. 
The best represented of the languages by far is Sabean, 
the other languages each being attested by a relative hand¬ 
ful of inscriptions. The majority of the inscriptions are 
monumental in character, written boustrophedon in the 
earliest texts but consistently right to left thereafter, in a 
lapidary alphabetic script in which all 29 of the original 
Proto-Semitic consonants are distinctly represented. A few 
texts, however, are written in a cursive script that is not 
fully deciphered. The script is essentially consonantal in 
nature, although it is likely that w and y are used in some 
instances for u and f, respectively. Both the classification 
of these languages, which are usually regarded as part of 
South Semitic, and the nature of their relationship to the 
Modern South Arabian languages require further investi¬ 
gation. See the separate entry on South Arabian languages 
(below). 

Modern South Arabian languages, currently spoken in 
Mahra province in Yemen and in Dhofar province in W 
Oman, probably share a common ancestor within the 
South Semitic branch. The languages are Mehn, with some 
60,000 speakers of several dialects (including Northern or 
Negd, Southern or Coastal; note also the closely related 
Harsusi, and Bathari)-, Jibbah (formerly also referred to 
as Sheri or, incorrectly, as Shawri), with about 5,000 speak¬ 
ers (again, with several dialects, including that of the Kurya 
Murya islands); Soqotn , with about 6,000 speakers on the 
islands of Soqotra, and c Abd el-Kun (a subdialect); and 
Hobyot , with a small but indeterminate number of speak¬ 
ers. These languages are of considerable importance for 
the reconstruction of early Semitic, but have until recently 
not received the scholarly attention they deserve because 
of the uncertain reliability of the information about them; 
this situation began to improve greatly in recent years with 
the work of the late T. M. Johnstone. The languages have 
been known to Western scholarship only since the mid- 
19th century; they have no ancient forms, unless they may 
be considered direct descendants of one or more of the 
inscriptional Old South Arabian languages. As has been 


noted, however, the relationship between the ancient and 
modern groups is not clear. Two significant features argue 
for a close connection, at least with the Old South Arabian 
language Hacjramitic: the form of the third person pro¬ 
nouns may be reconstructed for common Modern South 
Arabian as having begun with *f in the masc. and *s in the 
fern., a curious pairing otherwise found in Semitic only in 
Hadramitic; the Modern South Arabian languages share 
with Hadramitic the preposition h-, “to, for.” 

(b) Ethiopian. Although no Ethiopian Semitic is at¬ 
tested before the common era, it is likely that the ancestor 
of these languages, which was closely related to the ances¬ 
tor of the Modern South Arabian languages (and perhaps 
of the Old South Arabian tongues as well; see above), 
arrived in the horn of E Africa from the Arabian peninsula 
early in the 1st millennium b.c.e. Ethiopian Semitic has 
two subbranches, a northern and a southern; all of the 
languages exhibit some degree of influence from the 
Cushite language family, but the influence is markedly 
greater in the southern branch. 

Northern Ethiopian comprises two modern languages, 
Tigre and Tignnya (spoken in the northern Ethiopian prov¬ 
inces of Eritrea and Tigre), and, of greater importance to 
biblical studies, Ge c ez (classical Ethiopic), the literary lan¬ 
guage of the Ethiopian Christian church. Literary Ge c ez 
was probably based on the spoken language of Aksum in 
N Ethiopia, shortly after the Christianization of the coun¬ 
try in the 4th century. In addition to a few monumental 
inscriptions from the 4th century and earlier, Ge c ez is 
represented by an extensive Christian literature, much of 
it composed between the 5th and 10th centuries; at that 
time the spoken language probably died out with the fall 
of the Aksum empire, but Ge c ez continued to be used in a 
frozen literary form until recent times. Much of the litera¬ 
ture is either translated from or based on models in other 
languages (especially Greek), but there is also a large 
corpus of material composed in Ge c ez. The earliest inscrip¬ 
tions are written in the Old South Arabian monumental 
script; the latter was adapted to a manuscript form (written 
from left to right) and furnished with diacritics to repre¬ 
sent all but one of the Ge c ez vowels distinctly. Most Ge c e 2 
manuscripts that have been preserved date back only to 
the 14th century, although a few may be from as early as 
the 12th or even the 11th century. See the separate entry 
on Ethiopic (below). 

South Ethiopic comprises some 20 languages in two 
main subbranches (each of which has further divisions), 
including Amhanc, the national language of modern Ethi¬ 
opia, attested as a written language (in the Ge c ez script) 
since the 16th century c.e.; Haran, the language of the city 
of Harar; Gafat , which recently died out; Chaha; and 
others. 

(2) Central Semitic. The Central branch of Semitic 
shares with South Semitic the form qabara as an active 
perfective verb. As noted above, it differs from South 
Semitic in marking the first person singular and all second 
persons of that form by suffixes with -t- (as in Arabic 
qabarta and Hebrew qdbartd, “you (m.s.) buried”) rather 
than by suffixes with -A-. More importantly, Central Se¬ 
mitic exhibits a new form for the imperfective verb, the 
middle radical of which is not doubled (vs. South. East, 
and Proto-Semitic), and in which singular forms end in -u 
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while masc. pi. forms end in -una , as in Arabic yaqbiru, “he 
buries,” and yaqbiruna, “they (m.) bury.” The origin of this 
imperfective is probably to be sought in the old subordi¬ 
nate (subjunctive) form attested in Akkadian (*yaqbir-u, 
“who buried”; Hamori 1973). In Hebrew with the loss of 
final short vowels, the Central Semitic distinction between 
perfective/jussive *yaqbtr, “let him bury,” and imperfective 
*yaqbiru, “he buries,” was lost in most verbs, as in yiqbdr, 
with both meanings; some verb types preserve the distinc¬ 
tion, however, such as yaqum < *yaqumu, “he stands,” vs. 
yaqom < *yaqum, “may he stand”; yibneh < *yabmyu, “he 
builds,” vs. yxben < *yabni(y), “let him build”; the alternative 
plural form yiqberun , “they will bury,” which is always 
imperfective (i.e., never used for jussive or consecutive past 
tense; Hoftijzer 1985), also reflects the Central Semitic 
plural yaqbiruna. 

The internal classification of the Central Semitic lan¬ 
guages is a much debated topic. The scheme presented 
here suggests a bipartite division of Central Semitic into 
an Arabian branch and a Syro-Palestinian branch, the 
latter essentially consisting of the languages traditionally 
referred to as “Northwest Semitic.” 

(a) Arabian. The Arabian branch of Central Semitic 
comprises classical Arabic along with its antecedent in- 
scriptional dialects and its colloquial spoken descendants. 

Pre-Islamic inscriptions that are written in alphabetic 
scripts derived from the Old South Arabian and that 
exhibit close linguistic affinities with later classical Arabic 
are termed Old (or Early) North Arabic. Several dialects are 
distinguished: Thamudic , comprising some 1,000 graffiti 
found in W and central N Arabia (especially in Midian), 
from the 6th century b.c.e. to the 4th century c.e., and 
including Taymanxte, an early sub-branch in a special script 
found around the oasis of Tayma; Deddnite and later Lih- 
ydnite inscriptions from the oasis of al- c Ula, ancient Dedan 
(NW Arabia), from the 5th or 6th century b.c.e.; $afd y itic, 
attested in over 15,000 graffiti, found in the region E of 
Damascus as far as Dura Europos and S to the northern¬ 
most reaches of modern Saudi Arabia, and dating from 
the 1st century b.c.e. to the 3d century c.e.; Hasaean (or 
Hasa^itic), thus far some 30 texts, mostly funerary inscrip¬ 
tions, from al-Hasa in NE Saudi Arabia near the Persian 
Gulf. 

Classical Arabic , the literary language of Islam, origi¬ 
nated in the poetic koine of the pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic Arabs, with influence from the QuPan, which 
exhibits features of the dialect of Mecca spoken by Mu¬ 
hammad. The classical period of this language was the 8th 
and 9th centuries c.E. during which time it was system¬ 
atized and standardized by grammarians in the cities of 
Kufa and Basra. Modern standard literary Arabic essen¬ 
tially exhibits the classical grammar, with updated vocabu¬ 
lary. Throughout the history of literary Arabic, the gram¬ 
mar of which was more or less fixed, spoken dialects have 
naturally existed and developed over time. Today there are 
many spoken forms of Arabic, often mutually unintelligi¬ 
ble; these dialects have not usually received written form. 
Instances of literary Arabic that exhibit the influence of 
the spoken dialects are termed Middle Arabic. 

Arabic is written from right to left with an alphabet that 
was borrowed from the Aramaic script used by the Naba¬ 
teans (Arabic speakers who wrote in Aramaic) and modi¬ 


fied to include six additional consonantal phonemes; in 
the consonantal script w, and y are normally used to 
represent the long vowels a, u, and f, respectively. In the 
8th century the use of diacritics to indicate vowels, dou¬ 
bling, and other features was borrowed from Syriac. 

(b) Syro-Palestinian (“Northwest Semitic”). The lan¬ 
guages in this branch all share at least two linguistic inno¬ 
vations vis-a-vis common Central Semitic. One is the 
change of initial *w to *y, as in *warada > *yarada (> 
Hebrew yarad ), “he descended,” and *warx > *yarx (> 
Hebrew yerah), “month.” A more significant innovation 
occurred in the morphology: for the large group of mono¬ 
syllabic triradical nouns, that is, qatl, qitl , and qutl forms, 
plurals came to be formed regularly and obligatorily by 
both inserting a between the second and third radicals and 
affixing the external plural markers (thus, qataluna , qital- 
dtum, and the like; cf. Hebrew melek < *malk-, “king;” pi. 
meldkim < *malakima). 

(i) Early Dialects and Names, including “Amorite.” 

The term Amonte is commonly used to refer to the large 
number of Semitic personal names attested in cuneiform 
sources from the late 3d and early 2d millennia b.c.e. that 
exhibit non-Akkadian, i.e., “West Semitic,” features. The 
most recent collection lists over 6,000 such names (Gelb et 
al. 1980). Because some of the names exhibit typical NW 
Semitic features, such as the change of initial toy (as in 
ia-di-du-um, “beloved,” <X / *u>dd, la-qa-rum, “precious,” 
<\/*iuqr), the entire corpus of names is often labeled 
Northwest Semitic. But the corpus presents many severe 
practical difficulties from a linguistic point of view: it is 
negatively defined, simply as non-Akkadian Semitic; it 
spans the entire Near East and half a millennium; and it is 
not subject to normal linguistic tests for meaning, struc¬ 
ture, and development, since names may lack any firm 
connection to the language spoken by their bearer. It is 
likely, therefore, that these names represent not a single 
language, or even necessarily a continuum of closely re¬ 
lated dialects, but rather a diverse set of languages. It is a 
priori quite possibly, for example, that only some of the 
names reflect dialects that may be classified as Central 
Semitic, and only a subset of those as Northwest Semitic. 
(That some dialectal variations are exhibited by the names 
themselves has long been known.) Thus, since “Amorite” 
is not a linguistic unity, or even, perhaps, a linguistic entity, 
it is difficult to say anything meaningful about phonology, 
morphology, or classification that would obtain across the 
entire set of names. 

Other early West Semitic names are attested in Egyptian 
sources, such as the Execration Texts (vases and statuettes 
inscribed with the names of foreign vassals, including Syro- 
Palestinian rulers, 20th-19th centuries b.c.e.), and lists of 
slaves’ names (18th century). Among these names, many 
of which resemble many of those described above from 
cuneiform sources, are some with specifically NW Semitic 
features, such as initial *w > y (e.g., yql c mw, probably for 
iyaqar-^ammuf, “ c Ammu-is-precious,” with yaqar < *waqar). 
Syro-Palestinian place names also appear in Egyptian texts 
over a long span of time, and these also provide some 
information about the history of the Semitic dialects in 
that area. 

Inscriptions from both Palestine and the Sinai in an 
early, pictographic alphabet are generally held to reflect 
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an archaic form of NW Semitic. The inscriptions found in 
Palestine probably date to the 17th—13th centuries b.c.e.; 
the date of those found at SerabTt el-Khadem in the Sinai 
is uncertain (15th century?). While a few letter combina¬ 
tions can be read with some confidence, such as lb c lt, “for 
the Lady,” much of the interpretation of these inscriptions 
remains uncertain. 

Late Bronze period Akkadian texts from sites in Syria 
and Palestine contain many non-Akkadian Semitic names 
and, occasionally, non-Akkadian Semitic common words 
and constructions, reflecting the scribes’ native languages. 
The problems discussed above in connection with the 
earlier “Amorite” names also apply to these forms, espe¬ 
cially to the names. For the common words, particularly 
when they appear as glosses, there is at least a linguistic 
context on which to base an interpretation. Again, how¬ 
ever, it is difficult to differentiate the various languages 
and dialects that are undoubtedly reflected in these texts; 
some forms in texts found at el-Amarna in Egypt exhibit 
distinctly Canaanite features, for which see under (iii) 
below. 

(ii) Ugaritic. The language of the ancient city of Ugarit 
(modern Ras Shamra), Ugaritic was written from left to 
right on clay tablets with an indigenous alphabetic cunei¬ 
form script. The total number of texts and fragments 
published to date is over 1,100, all of them written during 
the 14th and 13th centuries b.c.e., although some may be 
copies of earlier compositions. The largest group are the 
economic or administrative texts; other genres attested are 
literary texts (myths and epics), rituals, letters, and a few 
contracts. Because the Ugaritic alphabet did not normally 
indicate vowels (except with the glottal stop > ), much of the 
phonology and morphology of Ugaritic is only partly un¬ 
derstood. Some evidence for the vocalization of Ugaritic is 
provided by over 300 non-Akkadian words that appear in 
Akkadian texts found at Ras Shamra that were written by 
local scribes; these forms display features of the scribes’ 
native language. 

The classification of Ugaritic as a NW Semitic language 
is generally accepted. Its position within NW Semitic, 
however, has been a matter of considerable debate; some 
scholars consider Ugaritic to be a dialect of Canaanite, 
while others, noting that it does not participate in a num¬ 
ber of Canaanite innovations (see (iii) below), argue that 
Ugaritic represents a separate branch of NW Semitic dis¬ 
tinct from both Canaanite and Aramaic. See the separate 
entry on Ugaritic (below). 

(iii) Canaanite. The Canaanite languages may be iden¬ 
tified as those sharing the following innovations: the 
change of common NW Semitic *qattila and *haqtila to 
*qittila and *hiqtila in the perfects of the so-called “inten¬ 
sive” and causative conjugations, respectively (cf. Hebrew 
Pi c el and HipHl ); the change of the first person sg. pro¬ 
noun, originally anaku , first to anoku with the uncon¬ 
ditioned change of *a > *6 (the “Canaanite shift”) and 
then to anoki with dissimilation, and the concomitant 
(and more significant) change of *-tu to *-ti as the marker 
of the first person sg. in the suffix conjugation (i.e., 
*qabartu —► *qabarti, “I buried”; cf. Hebrew qdbarti)\ and 
the generalization of the allomorph *-nw for the first 
person plural, originally proper only to the independent 
pronoun and the suffix conjugation, now as the possessive 


suffix and the accusative suffix as well (i.e., as the suffix, 
respectively, on nouns and verbs, as in Hebrew svsenu , “our 
horse,” and semdrdnu, “he guarded us”). Apart from the 
Canaanite evidence in the Akkadian Amarna letters, the 
various Canaanite languages begin to be recorded in the 
first half of the 1st millennium b.c.e., all written from 
right to left in a 22-letter consonantal alphabet developed 
by the Phoenicians. 

Among the Akkadian texts found at the site of el- 
Amarna (ancient Akhetaten) in Egypt were many letters 
from the mayors of the Egyptian king’s vassal cities in Syria 
and Palestine. The language of the letters from some of 
these cities, such as Byblos, Gezer, Jerusalem, and 
Shechem, is a kind of creole in which the vocabulary is 
mostly Akkadian (with some local words and phrases) but 
the morphology and the syntax reflect the local NW Se¬ 
mitic dialects. In some instances the presence of one or 
more of the diagnostic innovations noted above identifies 
the underlying dialects as Canaanite: ru-su-nu irosu-nui, 
“our head” (EA 264:18, provenance uncertain; cf. Hebrew 
roC)s-enu, vs. Akkadian res-ni); a-nu-ki Hanokil, “I” (EA 
287:66, 69, from Jerusalem; cf. Heb. ^dndkiv s. Akk. anaku) 
and mu-se-er-ti, “I sent” (with -ti for “I”; ibid.: 53); hi-ih-bi-e 
[hihbPe] < ihihbPa! , “he concealed” (EA 256:7, from Pihilu/ 
Pella; cf. Hebrew hihbP). 

Phoenician is the language of the Phoenician city-states 
of Byblos, Tyre, Sidon, and others, and of their surround¬ 
ing areas and colonies. While the dialects of the various 
cities differed from one another to some degree, the 
Byblos dialect, the earliest attested, exhibits enough idio¬ 
syncrasies to be considered a branch of Phoenician sepa¬ 
rate from the others, which may be termed “Standard.” 
Byblian texts are attested from the 10th century b.c.e., to 
the 1st century c.e.; Standard Phoenician inscriptions 
from Phoenicia proper, from Syria, and from the Mediter¬ 
ranean date from the 9th to 2d centuries b.c.e. The 
Phoenician dialect of the Tyrian colony at Carthage (Phoe¬ 
nician *qart hadast , “new city”) and its colonies is Punic, 
attested from the 5th century b.c.e.; after the fall of 
Carthage in 146 b.c.e., inscriptions are referred to as Neo- 
Punic. The Phoenicians originated the 22-letter form of 
the linear alphabet later borrowed by speakers of other 
lst-millennium languages, including Hebrew and Ara¬ 
maic. See the separate entry on Phoenician (below). 

Hebrew , by far the best-known Canaanite language, is 
first attested in epigraphic sources in the late 10th century 
b.c.e. Parts of the biblical text, however, particularly the 
older poetry, may stem from as early as the 12th century 
b.c.e.; the dialect (or dialects) represented by this early 
biblical material, which may be termed Archaic Hebreu\ 
exhibits a number of distinctive features lost in most later 
Hebrew texts. The term Classical Hebreu> may be used to 
denote biblical and epigraphic texts written from the be¬ 
ginning of the monarchy until the exile, while post-exilic 
texts, which show a number of linguistic developments, 
may be referred to as Late Classical Hebrew. The inscrip¬ 
tion^ remains give evidence of at least two main dialects 
of Hebrew during the biblical period, a S dialect, also 
called Judean, and a N dialect, also called Israelean. Dia¬ 
lectal distinctions were undoubtedly also present in biblical 
texts originally as well, but editorial harmonizing has 
tended to neutralize such distinctions, so that a relatively 
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uniform language is reflected, probably the standard offi¬ 
cial Jerusalem dialect; nevertheless, some dialect variation 
remains, particularly in certain books, such as Job and 
Ecclesiastes. 

Hebrew probably ceased to be a spoken language of 
daily life in most areas, replaced by Aramaic, a century or 
more before the turn of the era. The Middle Hebrew period, 
from the 2d century b.c.e. to the 5th c.e., comprises the 
Hebrew of texts found at Qumran, Samaritan Hebrew, and 
the Hebrew of the Mishna, each of which reflects a distinct 
dialect (or several dialects). Qumran Hebrew is a literary 
dialect, for the most part a deliberate attempt to reproduce 
the Late Classical language, though elements of the ver¬ 
nacular often appear. Mishnaic Hebrew, on the other 
hand, does not descend directly from classical Hebrew, at 
least not from the standard Jerusalem dialect of most of 
the Bible; rather, it is a written version of a vernacular 
language that probably reflects the continuation of a sep¬ 
arate Hebrew dialect strain, with some connections to 
earlier northern Hebrew. In the Medieval period Hebrew 
continued as a written language, with writers drawing on 
both biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew to create a wide variety 
of literature. In the last century Hebrew was revived as a 
spoken language, and Modem Hebrew thrives today as the 
language of the state of Israel. See the separate entry on 
Hebrew (below). 

Moabite is attested in one well-preserved 34-line inscrip¬ 
tion, promulgated by the Moabite king Mesha in the mid- 
9th century b.c.e., and in two small fragments (one of 
which is also by Mesha); there are also a number of seals 
from Moab that bear individual’s names (ca. 9th-6th cen¬ 
turies). Although it exhibits a number of distinctive fea¬ 
tures, Moabite is considered by many scholars to be the 
language most similar to biblical Hebrew. The Ammonite 
language is known from fewer than a dozen inscriptions 
dating from the 9th to 6th centuries b.c.e., although there 
are also over a hundred seals bearing names that have 
been identified as Ammonite on paleographical or seman¬ 
tic grounds, or on the basis of their find-spots. Edomite, 
attested only in a very small number of ostraca and per¬ 
haps in names on a few seals (ca. 8th-6th centuries b.c.e.), 
is poorly known because of the meager corpus; it appears 
to be very closely related to Hebrew and Moabite. See also 
EPIGRAPHY, TRANSJORDANIAN. 

(iv) Aramaic. All Aramaic dialects exhibit the following 
shared linguistic innovations, among others: the change of 
what was probably a vocalic *n to *r in the words for “son,” 
daughter,” and “two” (e.g., for “son”: *bn > *bir; Testen 
1985); the generalization of *-nd as the suffix of the first 
person plural in all environments, in contradistinction to 
Canaanite *-nu (see above); the rise of a new causative- 
reflexive conjugation, *hittaqtal (vs. earlier Semitic 
*(v)staqtala); and the loss of the passive n-stem (as in the 
Hebrew Nip c al). All Aramaic dialects except for the mod¬ 
ern spoken languages are written from right to left in the 
22-letter alphabet borrowed from the Phoenicians, al¬ 
though there are many paleographical variants of the 
script among the forms of the language. 

Old Aramaic , as the earliest phase of the language is 
known, is attested in a small number of inscriptions, some 
of them quite long, from the mid-9th century to the 6th 
century b.c.e., beginning with the bilingual Akkadian- 


Aramaic stele from Tell Fakhariya in N Syria. Most of these 
inscriptions exhibit one or more idiosyncratic linguistic 
features relative to the others, indicating dialectal diversity 
rather than the presence of any standard dialect. 

Aramaic became an official language during the Persian 
Empire (6th-4th centuries b.c.e.), a development that both 
widened the use of the language and yielded a standard 
dialect, called Official or Imperial Aramaic, which is attested 
in a large number of texts on papyrus found in Egypt 
(some written in Egypt, some, e.g., in Persia) and Palestine; 
the Biblical Aramaic of the book of Ezra may also be placed 
here. After the breakup of the Persian empire, dialectal 
variation among Aramaic text groups became prominent 
once again. 

The period from the 3d century b.c.e. to the 2d century 
c.e. has yielded a large number of Aramaic texts, which 
collectively may be labeled Middle Aramaic; inscriptional 
dialects of this period from Syria and Transjordan are 
Nabatean , Palmyrene, Hatran, and Old Synac (the latter based 
on the dialect spoken in and around the city of Edessa). In 
Palestine a written dialect that has been termed Standard 
Literary Aramaic is attested in the Aramaic of the biblical 
book of Daniel, in the many texts in Aramaic from Qum¬ 
ran, and in the Aramaic of Targums Onqelos and Jona¬ 
than. Other Palestinian Aramaic texts of this period are 
the Bar Kokhba letters, tomb inscriptions, and words and 
phrases quoted in the Mishnah and the Christian New 
Testament. Scattered texts have also been found, e.g., in 
Egypt and as far afield as Afghanistan. 

From the 3d century c.e. on we may distinguish three 
main branches of Late Aramaic: (1) Late Western Aramaic 
comprises Galilean (or Jewish) Aramaic, the language of the 
Palestinian Talmud, Midrashim, and Targums, as well as 
synagogue and funerary inscriptions; Judean or Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic (also called Syro-Palestinian or Palestin¬ 
ian Syriac); and Samaritan Aramaic. (2) Late Eastern Aramaic 
comprises Babylonian Aramaic, the language of the Babylo¬ 
nian Talmud; Mandaic, the language of the gnostic Man- 
daeans in S Babylonia; and the dialect of a substantial 
number of magical incantations on bowls, from the 4th- 
7th centuries c.e. (3) Literary Synac, based on Old Syriac 
and exhibiting features found in both Western and Eastern 
Aramaic, is the language of a vast Christian literature from 
the 4th to 13th centuries c.e. An eastern (Nestorian) and a 
western (Jacobite) dialect are recognized. Syriac began to 
decline as a spoken language with the spread of Islam in 
the 7th century, and eventually it died out. 

Modem Aramaic languages continue to be spoken in 
pockets of communities in various parts of the Near East 
and, as the result of relatively recent migrations, in coun¬ 
tries like the Soviet Union, Sweden, and the United States. 
Four main branches of Neo-Aramaic dialects are known: 
Western, spoken only in three villages NE of Damascus 
(Christian Ma c lula and Muslim Jubb c adin and Bah c a); Cen¬ 
tral, consisting of Turoyo (several dialects) and Mlahsd, 
spoken in villages in SE Turkey; Eastern (also called Neo- 
Syriac, although there is no direct link with classical Syriac), 
a large group of often significantly divergent dialects spo¬ 
ken by several hundred thousand people, originally in and 
near Kurdistan but now widely scattered; and Neo-Mandaic, 
which is spoken by a small number of Mandaeans in 
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Ahwaz in W Iran. See the separate entry on Aramaic 
(below). 

(v) Other. The dialect of a long but fragmentary alpha¬ 
betic inscription on plaster found at Deir c Alla in Jordan, 
dated to the mid-8th century b.c.e., has variously been 
labeled Canaanite and Aramaic by scholars. The reason 
for the debate is that the dialect exhibits features found in 
both of those language groups. It seems unlikely, however, 
that any of those features may be considered significant 
shared innovations; rather, there is no clear evidence in 
the Deir c Alla text for any of the diagnostic features listed 
above for Canaanite and for Aramaic. Thus, from the 
point of view of genetic linguistic classification, it is proba¬ 
bly better to conclude that the Deir c Alla dialect is neither 
Canaanite nor Aramaic, but rather continues still another, 
independent branch of NW Semitic. It is likely that there 
were other dialects in the 1st millennium, thus far undis¬ 
covered, that were likewise unaffected by the innovations 
that characterize either Canaanite or Aramaic, spoken in 
communities away from the large Aramaic- and Canaanite- 
speaking centers. See also DEIR C ALLA. 

2. Egyptian. The second main branch (and the earliest- 
attested member) of the Afroasiatic language family—and 
history’s second-earliest recorded language (after Sumer¬ 
ian; see D.l. below)—is Egyptian, the language of the 
inhabitants of ancient Egypt. Several chronological phases 
of the Egyptian language may be distinguished: Old Egyp¬ 
tian, in dynasties I—VIII (ca. 3100-2160); Middle Egyptian 
in dynasties IX-XVII (ca. 2160-1567); New (or Late) Egyp¬ 
tian in dynasties XVIII-XXX and later (ca. 1567 b.c.e- 
394 c.E.); Demotic , the language of texts written in demotic 
script (see below), which overlaps New Egyptian in part, 
appearing from dynasty XXV to the late Roman period 
(ca. 715 b.c.e-470 c.e.); and Coptic, from the 3d to 16th 
centuries c.e., possibly later. That there were also geo¬ 
graphical variations of dialect in all of these periods is 
certain, but directly evidenced only for Coptic; for the 
earlier stages of the language only a standard dialect 
normally received written form. The Egyptians probably 
borrowed the idea of writing from the Sumerians, but the 
script devised by them was completely indigenous. The 
hieroglyphic script, in which the original pictographs re¬ 
main fully recognizable, remained in use for monumental 
texts and on papyrus from the earliest period until after 
the turn of the era; hieratic, a cursive script attested from 
the Old Kingdom on in which the pictographs become 
stylized to the point where they are not recognizable, was 
used for writing more quickly with a reed pen; demotic 
script, which first appeared in the late 8th century b.c.e., 
was a still more cursive form of writing derived from 
hieratic. Coptic, the late stage of the Egyptian language 
spoken by the Christian Copts, was written with the Greek 
alphabet to which seven additional letters, derived from 
hieroglyphs, were added to represent sounds not found in 
Greek. 

For the genetic relationship between Egyptian and Se¬ 
mitic, we may point to a number of morphological fea¬ 
tures, such as the independent pronoun Ink, “I” (cf. Ak¬ 
kadian andku, Hebrew 3 dnoki ); the pronominal suffixes -l, 
“my;” - k , “your” (m. sg.), and -n, “our” (cf. Hebrew -xl-ya, 
-kd, -nu, respectively); the form called the Old Perfective, 
as in snb. kwi, “I being healthy,” which corresponds for¬ 


mally and semantically to the Akkadian predicative verbal 
adjective (“stative”), as in salm-dku , “I am healthy." The 
remoteness of the Egyptian-Semitic relationship, on the 
other hand, may be illustrated by noting the extreme 
dearth of clear cognates between the vocabularies of the 
two language groups. See the separate entries on Egyptian 
language and writing and on Coptic (below). 

B. The Indo-European Language Family 

Of the many branches of this vast family (in chronologi¬ 
cal order of attestation: Anatolian, Indo-Iranian, Hellenic, 
Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Armenian, Tocharian, Balto- 
Slavic, Albanian; in addition there are several minor, un¬ 
classified languages), only a few are represented in ancient 
Near East documents. 

1. Anatolian. The most prominent member of this 
branch is Hittite, the earliest Indo-European language at¬ 
tested. Though the term “Hittite” is current in modern 
scholarly usage, the language was called Nesite by its 
speakers; it is not to be confused with the autochthonous, 
unrelated Hattie language (see D.4. below). Hittite was the 
language of the Indo-Europeans who settled in central 
Anatolia, and it became the language of the Hittite king¬ 
dom. Some 25,000 texts span the 18th to 13th centuries 
b.c.e.; these include historical texts, laws and legal texts, 
letters mythological texts, rituals and cultic texts, hymns 
and prayers, omens, and economic documents. The vast 
majority of these texts, which were written on clay tablets 
with the logo-syllabic cuneiform system indigenous to Mes¬ 
opotamia, were discovered at the site of Bogazkoy, ancient 
Hattusas, capital of the Hittite empire. See the separate 
entry on Hittite (below). 

Two other Anatolian Indo-European languages attested 
in the cuneiform texts found at Bogazkoy are Palaic (from 
Pala in NW Anatolia; texts from ca. 1650-1400) and 
Luwian (or Luvian; from Luwiya, later Arzawa, in W Ana¬ 
tolia; ca. 1400—1200), in which a few rituals and other 
religious texts are written; Luwian texts outnumber those 
in Palaic, but the number of both pales in comparison to 
the large corpus of Hittite texts. A dialect of Luwian is also 
written with an indigenous hieroglyphic script appearing 
on Hittite empire seals beginning in the 15th century b.c.e. 
and especially on N Syrian monuments from the 10th to 
8th centuries b.c.e. The longest text in this Hieroglyphic 
Luwian (formerly termed “Hieroglyphic Hittite”) apears in 
an 8th-century bilingual inscription (with Phoenician) 
from Karatepe in Cilicia. 

Also attested in the 1st millennium b.c.e. are several 
members of the Anatolian family written in alphabetic 
scripts. Lydian, the language of Lydia on the W coast of 
Asia Minor, is attested in some 100 inscriptions, mostly 
epitaphs from Sardis dating from the 5th (or perhaps the 
6th) to 4th centuries; there are in addition two Lydian- 
Greek bilinguals and a longer Lydian-Aramaic bilingual. 
Lydian is written from right to left in a script derived from 
Greek. Lycian, the language of Lycia in SW Asia Minor, is 
preserved in about 100 coin legends and 150 epitaphs 
from the 5th and 4th centuries, many of the latter Lvcian- 
Greek bilinguals; an important historical inscription in an 
archaic form of Lycian appears on a stele from Xanthos, 
and a trilingual Lycian-Greek-Aramaic text, a decree estab¬ 
lishing a new cult, was found near the same site in a.d. 
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1973. The Lycian script is likewise derived from Greek, 
and while similar (though not identical) to the Lydian, it is 
written from left to right. Inscriptions from Caria in SW 
Asia Minor (between Lydia and Lycia), and several graffiti 
from Egypt and Nubia in the same script, have been 
labeled Cartan. Like the Lydian and Lycian, the Carian 
script appears to be derived for the most part from Greek, 
although there are many deviations. The more than 100 
inscriptions, nearly all of which are very brief (although 
one text is 14 lines long), date to the 7th or early 6th 
century b.c.e. The Carian language as known from names 
and from a few glosses in Greek texts remains very poorly 
understood but has recently been shown to belong to the 
Anatolian branch of Indo-European. For Phrygian, see 
B.4. below. 

2. Indo-Iranian (Aryan). A number of Indo-Iranian 
and divine names (such as Indra and Varuna) appear in 
Hurrian (see C.L) royal names and other Hurrian contexts 
from the mid-2d millennium b.c.e. In addition, a tractate 
dealing with horse training, written in Hittite by a Hurrian 
specialist, contains several Indo-Iranian technical terms, as 
do some forms, also concerning horses, found in Akkadian 
texts written at the Hurrian site of Nuzi. A few of these 
terms found their way into some of the Semitic languages, 
as probably in maryanni, “charioteer,” in Ugaritic. The 
historical and cultural implications of the presence of these 
Indo-Iranian forms in Hurro-Hittite contexts are debated. 
The Indie stock of this large branch (Sanskrit, Prakrit, and 
their descendants) had otherwise little impact on the lin¬ 
guistic landscape of the ANE. 

Two Old Iranian languages are well attested. Avestan is 
an E variety of Iranian in which are written, in a script 
ultimately derived from Aramaic, sacred Zoroastrian texts, 
some of which (the Gatha’s) may go back to 600 b.c.e. Old 
Persian , a SW variety of Iranian appearing from the reign 
of Darius (522-486 b.c.e.) to that of Artaxerxes III (359- 
338), was one of the official languages the Achaemenid 
rulers of the Persian empire used for royal inscriptions; it 
is written in a reduced cuneiform script (only 42 signs: 36 
syllabic, 5 word-signs, 1 word divider). Old Persian is the 
ancestor of the Middle Iranian languages, whose main 
representative is Paklavi, the language of the Parthians 
(250 b.c. to 226 c.e.) and Sassanians (226—652 c.e.) and a 
large corpus of Zoroastrian texts. Other Old Iranian lan¬ 
guages, such as Median (the language of the Medes), Par¬ 
thian, and Scythian, remain sparsely attested and poorly 
understood. See the separate entry on the languages of 
Iran (below). 

3. Hellenic. This branch of Indo-European contains 
only the various dialects of the Greek language. The earliest 
dialect attested, now usually termed Mycenaean Greek, 
was written on clay tablets in the syllabic script called 
Linear B (deciphered in 1952; for Linear A and other 
Cretan scripts, see E.2. below). The script contains 87 
syllabic signs and a number of ideograms. Over 4,500 
Linear B tablets, dating from the end of the 14th to the 
beginning of the 12th century b.c.e., have been discovered 
at Knossos in Crete, at Pylos, Tiryns, and Mycenae in the 
Peloponnese, and at Thebes, Eleusis, and Orchomenos in 
central Greece. Most of the texts are inventories of person¬ 
nel, animals, rations, weapons, and the like. 

The Homeric poems may have been written down as 


early as 800 b.c.e., while the earliest alphabetic Greek 
inscriptions attested thus far date to the late 8th century 
b.c.e. Linguists recognize a number of Greek dialects, the 
most prominent of which are Aeolic, Doric, and Ionic- 
Attic; the Attic branch of the latter, the dialect of Athens, 
yielded the koine or “common” Greek of the Hellenistic 
period, and the Greek of the Christian New Testament. 
See the separate entry on Greek (below). 

4. Phrygian. The language of ancient Phrygia, with its 
capital at Gordion in W central Asia Minor, is recorded in 
two groups of inscriptions. Old Phrygian, written in a native 
alphabet derived from the Greek, consists of over 90 
inscriptions from the 8th to the 4th centuries b.c.e.; in¬ 
scriptions may be written from left to right, from right to 
left, or boustrophedon. New or Late Phrygian appears in 
some 110 texts from the 2d and 3d centuries c.e., written 
in the Greek alphabet. Although it is an Indo-European 
language that was spoken in Asia Minor, Phrygian is not a 
member of the Anatolian branch (see B.l. above). Phryg¬ 
ian seems for now to constitute a separate branch, al¬ 
though the ancient Greeks and some modern linguists 
consider it to be related to Thracian, a poorly attested 
Indo-European language spoken in W Asia Minor and in 
the E Balkans, in a Thraco-Phrygian branch. Some also 
believe Phrygian and Thracian to be related to Armenian. 

C. Hurrian and Urartian 

Although these two extinct languages are not closely 
related, their common ancestry is now well established. 
The classification of Hurro-Urartian as a branch of one of 
the Caucasian language groups, especially the NE Cauca¬ 
sian languages, has been proposed but not proved. The 
Hurro-Urartian group contributed a number of loanwords 
to Hittite, Akkadian, and a very early stage of Old Arme¬ 
nian. 

1. Hurrian. Texts in the language of the ancient Hurri- 
ans (biblical Horites) are attested from the 20th to the 12th 
centuries b.c.e. from several sites in N Syria and Anatolia, 
including Mari, Ugarit, Emar, and especially Hattusas 
(modern Bogazkoy). Like most 2d-millennium languages, 
Hurrian was usually written in Mesopotamian-style syllabic 
cuneiform, although a few texts from Ugarit were also 
written in that city’s indigenous alphabetic cuneiform 
script. The longest Hurrian text, which until recently was 
the source of most of our understanding of Hurrian 
grammar, is a 500-line letter sent by Tushratta, king of 
Mittanni, to the Egyptian pharaoh Amenophis III early in 
the 14th century. The majority of Hurrian texts are cultic 
in nature, although a few mythological and other literary 
texts, some omens, and a small number of lexical texts are 
also attested. Despite many advances, not a few details of 
Hurrian grammar and vocabulary have remained obscure; 
a long bilingual Hurrian-Hittite literary text, recently dis¬ 
covered at Hattusas, is expected to elucidate some of the 
difficulties, however. See the separate entry on Hurrian 
(below). 

2. Urartian. The language of the kingdom of Urartu 
(near Lake Van in E Turkey; cf. biblical Ararat), Urartian is 
attested in texts dating from the end of the 9th century to 
the beginning of the 6th century b.c.e. The majority of 
the texts—several hundred in number—are monumental 
royal inscriptions in stone (building inscriptions, dedica- 
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tions, and, rarely, annals), whereas only some 20 Urartian 
clay tablets, administrative in content, have been published. 
While most texts are written in Mesopotamian cuneiform, 
Urartian was also recorded in two hieroglyphic scripts, a 
local variety that remains poorly understood, and, at one 
site (Altintepe), the Anatolian variety used for Luwian (see 
B. 1. above). 

D. Other Languages 

A number of languages of the ANE, some of them well 
documented, appear to be isolates, that is, languages with 
no known relatives. They are presented in this section in 
the chronological order of their appearance. 

1. Sumerian. The first written language, Sumerian was 
the language of early inhabitants of S Mesopotamia. Su¬ 
merian texts are attested beginning in the Uruk IV period, 
ca. 3100 b.c.e. Although the writing of the earliest texts is 
almost entirely pictographic, so that the underlying lan¬ 
guage is not obvious, the use of a few signs for homony¬ 
mous words, such as gi, “reed,” for gi, “to return,” assures 
us that the language of these texts is in fact Sumerian. 
Much of the earliest textual material, however, is extremely 
difficult to understand, since it exhibits many signs that 
did not survive into later periods. Further, for much of 
the early period, the scribes used the writing system to 
record not the exact pronunciation, morphology, and syn¬ 
tax of a text but rather the main items or catchwords, as a 
mnemonic device; thus, much of the structure of the 
language must be reconstructed from later texts written 
when the scribes were more often not native Sumerian 
speakers but rather Akkadian speakers who had learned 
Sumerian as a dead, literary language. The earliest writing 
was pictographic, inscribed in clay tablets, but it evolved 
over the centuries into cuneiform—wedge-shaped signs 
impressed into clay with a reed stylus. The Sumerian 
cuneiform system was eventually borrowed by speakers of 
Akkadian, Eblaite, Hurrian and Urartian, Hittite, and 
Elamite to write their languages. 

Sumerian may be divided into several chronological 
phases: Old Sumenan, from the earliest period to about 
2100, which includes texts from Lagash and other sites 
dating to the Early Dynastic III period (26th—24th centu¬ 
ries), texts from the Sargonic period (23d-22d centuries), 
and inscriptions of Gudea, ruler of Lagash in the late 22d 
century; Neo-Sumenan, ca. 2100-1900, which comprises 
the vast numbers of administrative and legal documents of 
the Ur III dynasty, and other texts; and Late Sumerian , 
from 1900 on. The date of the death of Sumerian as a 
spoken language is debated, but it was almost certainly a 
strictly literary language by the end of the Old Babylonian 
period (ca. 1900-1600); some scholars have argued that 
Sumerian had died out as a living language already by the 
Ur III period (ca. 2100-2000). 

The most commonly attested dialect of Sumerian is 
called eme-gir\ 5 , which may mean “princely language.” 
Another dialect is the eme-sal , which may mean “thin 
language” (or “fine” or “high-pitched”), used in some 
literary texts when the speaker is a woman or a gala 
(lamentation) priest. Regional dialects undoubtedly also 
existed, but are not evidenced in the textual material. 

A wide variety of Sumerian texts is attested. Economic 
texts, attested already in the earliest period, are by far the 


largest group, comprising perhaps some 90 percent of 
Sumerian documents. Both legal texts and royal inscrip¬ 
tions are recorded from the Early Dynastic period on. 
There are many genres of literary texts: myths, epics, 
proverbs, hymns, prayers, and incantations. The various 
series of lexical lists, the dictionary- and encyclopedia-style 
texts by which the Sumerian scholars organized their 
knowledge and taught their writing system, appear by 
3000; later, Akkadian scribes used these series, to which 
they appended glosses in their own language, to learn 
Sumerian. 

Sumerian is an agglutinative language, i.e., one that 
combines discrete morphemes more or less unaltered in 
chains to form words, as in e dumu-(a)n(i)-ak-a, literally 
“house son-his-of-in” for “in his son’s house.” Sumerian 
also exhibits ergative constructions, in which the case of 
the subject of an intransitive verb is the same as that of the 
object of a transitive verb, as in the endingless (-0) form e, 
“house,” in the following examples: lugal-e e-0 in-du, liter¬ 
ally “king-by (= by the king) house was-built” for “the 
king built the house”; e-0 ba-sub , “the house collapsed.” 

2. Elamite. Elamite was the language of the early inhab¬ 
itants of Elam, an area of SW Iran corresponding roughly 
to the modern province of Khuzistan. Scholars divide the 
attested history of the Elamite language into four periods. 
Old Elamite, beginning in the 23d century, comprises a very 
small number of texts, one of which is a document men¬ 
tioning the Old Akkadian ruler Naram-Sin. Middle Elamite 
dates to the 131h— 11th centuries, when Elam was a major 
political power in the Near East; with rare exception the 
many texts from this period, from the sites of Susa and 
Choga Zanbil (and others), are royal building and votive 
inscriptions on bricks (one of which is an Elamite-Akka- 
dian bilingual), although a few royal historical texts also 
occur. After a gap of several centuries in which no Elamite 
texts are attested, Neo-Elamite texts begin to appear in the 
8th century b.c.e. In addition to the genres found in the 
Middle Elamite corpus, Neo-Elamite also comprises several 
hundred administrative texts from Susa, over 30 letters, 
and a literary text containing omens. The Elamite lan¬ 
guage continued in use after the fall of the last indigenous 
Elamite dynasty about 640 b.c.e., and a few texts are also 
known from the period when Elam was under Babylonian 
rule in the 6th century. Under the Achaemenid dynasty, 
Elamite was an official language alongside Old Persian and 
Babylonian. Achaemenid Elamite is attested in over 3,000 
administrative tablets from Persepolis, a few letters, and 
several dozen trilingual royal inscriptions; the latter, in Old 
Persian, Babylonian, and Elamite, provided the founda¬ 
tion for the decipherment of these languages during the 
last century. The longest and most important trilingual is 
the rock inscription of Darius I (522-486) at Behistun; the 
Elamite version is over 300 lines long. The last Elamite 
inscriptions date to the mid-4th century b.c.e. 

Elamite inscriptions from the 23d century onward are 
written in the logo-syllabic cuneiform script borrowed 
from the Elamites’ neighbors in Mesopotamia. Another 
writing system, an indigenous pictographic script called 
Proto-Elamite, was used in Elam during the 3d millennium 
on tablets from Susa, Tepe Yahya, and Tall-i Malvan (An- 
shan), among others. It is first attested on economic tablets 
found in archaeological strata dated to about 3000, and 
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later on royal inscriptions from the Old Akkadian period 
(ca. 23d/22d century); in the latter period it sometimes 
appears on monuments that also bear cuneiform Akka¬ 
dian inscriptions. Since the Proto-Elamite script remains 
essentially undeciphered, it is not certain that the language 
represented is in fact Elamite. A genetic connection be¬ 
tween Elamite and the Dravidian language family in India 
has occasionally been suggested, but has not gained gen¬ 
eral acceptance. 

3. Qutian. The language of the Quti(um) (Guti[um]) 
tribes of the central Zagros mountain region is referred to 
as Qutian. Since no texts written in Qutian have been 
found, virtually nothing is known about the language. It is 
attested only in a small number of entries in Mesopota¬ 
mian synonym lists that cite foreign words, and in several 
dozen personal names in the Sumerian king list and a few 
other texts from the end of the 3d and beginning of the 
2d millennia; it may also be the source of a few substratum 
vocabulary items in Sumerian. 

4. Hattie. Hattie is the name given to the language of 
the pre-Indo-European (i.e., pre-Hittite-speaking) inhab¬ 
itants of N central Anatolia in the 3d and early 2d millen¬ 
nia. Hattie was transmitted by its linguistic supplanters, the 
Hittites, as a religious language, the language of the local 
central Anatolian gods. Thus, Hattie texts, all of which 
come from Bogazkoy, ancient Hattusas, span the same 
period of time as that covered by Hittite (18th—13th cen¬ 
turies), and are likewise written in Mesopotamian cunei¬ 
form. Other evidence for Hattie is found in proper names, 
both in Hittite texts and in the earlier Old Assyrian texts 
from the Anatolian trading colony at Kiiltepe (ancient 
Kanesh; 19th— 18th centuries). All Hattie texts are of a 
religious character; they include rituals for temple foun¬ 
dations and consecrations, myths, incantations, prayers, 
festivals, songs, antiphonies, litanies, and invocations of 
deities. Hattie material often appears as recitations within 
Hittite texts, and in some instances, Hattie texts are pro¬ 
vided with Hittite translations. Since such translations are 
frequently of dubious precision, and since copies of Hattie 
texts are often full of errors, it seems likely that, at least by 
the period of the Hittite empire (from the 14th century), 
Hattie was learned by the Hittite scribes as a dead lan¬ 
guage; it is quite possible, however, that away from Hattu¬ 
sas (especially to the NE) Hattie continued to be spoken 
until a much later time. 

Because of the fragmentary nature of most texts con¬ 
taining Hattie, and because of the uncertain reliability of 
the Hittite translations in the bilingual texts, our under¬ 
standing of Hattie grammar and vocabulary remains very 
limited, although it is clear that Hattie had a strong influ¬ 
ence on the grammar and vocabulary of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean Hittite and Palaic languages (less so on Luwian) that 
replaced it in central Anatolia. Attempts to classify Hattie 
as a member of one or another of the Caucasian language 
groups have been made, but in the poor state of our 
present knowledge of Hattie, such a genetic relationship is 
not demonstrable. 

5. Kassite. The language of the Kassites, a people from 
the central Zagros mountains (modern Luristan), some of 
whose members established a dynasty that ruled Babylonia 
for over 400 years (16th-12th centuries), remains poorly 
documented and poorly understood. As is true of Qutian, 


there are neither texts nor complete sentences written 
entirely in Kassite. The most important sources for Kassite 
are a vocabulary text giving 16 divine names and 32 
common nouns in Kassite with their Akkadian equivalents; 
a tablet from the library of Assurbanipal (7th century) that 
lists non-Akkadian royal and other personal names, some 
of them Kassite, with Akkadian equivalents; over a dozen 
Akkadian texts from the Kassite period involving horse 
breeding and containing a number of Kassite terms having 
to do with horses; and a few Kassite words found in other 
Akkadian lexical texts or as loanwords into Akkadian. In 
addition to these sources, many Kassite personal, geo¬ 
graphical, and divine names appear in Mesopotamian 
texts, especially during the Kassite period, but also occa¬ 
sionally earlier in the Old Babylonian period and later into 
the 1st millennium. 

E. Undeciphered Languages and Scripts 

A number of scripts attested in the ANE and Mediter¬ 
ranean remain undeciphered, and the languages they 
represent are unknown. In other cases the script can be 
read but the language still escapes our understanding. 
Some of the more prominent of these challenges are 
reviewed briefly here in the likely chronological order of 
their first appearance. 

1. Cretan and Cypriot Scripts. Cretan Hieroglyphic , the 
first writing to appear on the island of Crete, dates from 
the 20th to 17th centuries b.c.e. and has some 140 signs; 
inscriptions most often appear on stone seals, more rarely 
on clay. From this script, or one similar to it, there devel¬ 
oped two cursive linear scripts that are normally inscribed 
on clay tablets. The later of these, Linear B, records Myce¬ 
naean Greek, as noted above (B.3.). The earlier script, 
referred to as Linear A, has some 80 syllabic signs as well 
as ideograms. Since many of the signs correspond to signs 
in Linear B, much of Linear A can be read with some 
confidence, but the small number of texts (only 200-300 
tablets, the largest number from Haghia Triada, a palace 
in S Crete), their brevity, and the lack of bilinguals have 
led to much debate concerning both the interpretation of 
the texts in general and even the language they record; 
the language has been identified, among other sugges¬ 
tions, as a form of NW Semitic, as a dialect of Luwian 
(Anatolian Indo-European), and as Greek, but none of 
these identifications has gained wide acceptance. Linear 

A, which began to appear in the I8th century, continued 
in use until the end of Minoan civilization, about 1450 

B. C.E. 

A small number of texts found at sites on Crete and 
dating to the 6th to 3d centuries b.c.e. are written in Greek 
characters, but record a language, usually called Eteocretan , 
that has resisted interpretation, despite the existence of a 
few bilinguals with Greek translations. The relationship 
between Eteocretan and the language or languages repre¬ 
sented by Cretan Hieroglyphic and Linear A also remains 
uncertain. 

The Phaistos Disk is a round clay tablet 6 V 2 inches in 
diameter discovered during excavations at the palace of 
Phaistos in S Crete in 1908 and dated stratigraphically to 
the 17th century b.c.e. The disk is inscribed on both sides 
with a pictographic script that is not apparently related to 
other Cretan scripts. The number of individual picto- 
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graphs used on the disk is 45, a fact that suggests a syllabic 
script. The most noteworthy aspect of the writing is that 
the signs were not incised or drawn into the clay, but 
rather made by impressing stamps, in history’s first exam¬ 
ple of movable type. None of the numerous attempts at 
deciphering the relatively short text has gained accep¬ 
tance; the language of the inscription has thus also re¬ 
mained unknown. 

Sites in Cyprus have yielded a small number of texts on 
clay dating from about 1500 to 1 150 in a syllabic script 
(written from left to right), related to those used on Crete 
(particularly Linear A) and termed Cypro-Minoan , appar¬ 
ently an adaptation of the Cretan writing for the recording 
of an autochthonous Cypriot language, which remains 
undeciphered. The Cypro-Minoan script forms an inter¬ 
mediary link between the Cretan scripts and another, later 
Cypriot or Eteo-Cypriot syllabic script, usually written from 
right to left; while one such inscription dates to the 11th 
century and a few to the 8th, most are attested from the 
6th to 1st centuries b.c.e. The majority of the texts written 
in this scrit record a dialect of Greek (sometimes, especially 
later, with bilinguals in standard Greek), but a few are in a 
still-undeciphered, probably indigenous language. 

2. Byblian Hieroglyphs. A group of nine or ten texts 
was discovered in Byblos between 1928 and 1932. The 
texts stem from the Bronze Age, but a more precise dating 
has not been possible. The inscriptions, written on stone 
and bronze and ranging in length from 3 to 41 lines, are 
written in a hieroglyphic script apparently derived, ulti¬ 
mately, from the Egyptian. The number of distinct signs 
is variously thought to be from fewer than 65 to more than 
100, but both extremes indicate that the script is largely 
syllabic in nature. The language is usually assumed to be 
Semitic, though not on any sound linguistic basis. An 
attempted decipherment has recently appeared (Menden¬ 
hall 1985), in which it is claimed that the inscriptions date 
to the late 3d millennium and reflect an archaic form of 
West Semitic; however, reviewers have not found the deci¬ 
pherment plausible. See the separate entry on Byblos 
Syllabic (below). 

3. Deir c Alla Clay Tablets. Three inscribed rectangular 
clay tablets dating to about 1200 b.c.e. were discovered in 
1964 at the site of Deir c Alla in Jordan. The number of 
characters attested in the three inscriptions is over 50, so 
that the script was most probably syllabic in nature. Some 
of the characters resemble the earlier Cretan Linear A 
script, but whether there is in fact a connection between 
the two remains unclear. The inscriptions and their lan¬ 
guage are as yet undeciphered. 

4. Meroitic. Meroitic is a language recorded in inscrip¬ 
tions from the ancient kingdom of Meroe in lower Nubia 
from the 1st century b.c.e. to the 3d or 4th century c.E. 
The script exists in two varieties: a lapidary, in which the 
signs are hieroglyphs borrowed from Egyptian, and a 
cursive. The writing contains only 23 characters and is 
thus essentially alphabetic in nature. The phonetic values 
of the signs are known, so that the texts can be read, but 
certain interpretation of them has so far remained elusive, 
partly because of the absence of bilinguals and partly 
because the language represented by the inscriptions has 
not been successfully shown to be related to any other. 
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AKKADIAN 

Akkadian was a Semitic language spoken and written in 
ancient Mesopotamia in the pre-Christian period. Abun¬ 
dant documents written in the various dialects of Akkadian 
have been recovered by archaeologists. The language is 
usually classified as East Semitic, in distinction to West 
Semitic languages such as Hebrew, Aramaic, Amorite, and 
Arabic. The name “Akkadian” derives from the city of 
Akkad, the seat of a Semitic-speaking dynasty in S Meso¬ 
potamia in the mid-3d millennium b.c.; occasionally, both 
in antiquity and in modern times, the language has also 
been called Assyrian or Babylonian, from its two major 
dialects. 


A. Introduction 

B. Third-Millennium Akkadian 

C. Early Second-Millennium Dialects 

1. Old Babylonian 

2. Old Assyrian 

D. Late Second-Millennium Dialects 

1. “Standard Babylonian” 

2. Middle Babylonian/Assyrian and Peripheral Dia¬ 
lects 

E. First-Millennium Akkadian 

1. Neo-Babylonian and Neo-Assyrian 

2. Late Babylonian 


A. Introduction 

Akkadian is the oldest-known Semitic language, attested 
in texts spanning a period of over 2,600 years. The lan¬ 
guage was the vehicle of a highly developed and histori¬ 
cally minded culture that made extensive use of writing; 
for this reason, and because documents written in it were 
generally inscribed on virtually indestructible clay tablets 
rather than on more perishable material such as papyrus, 
Akkadian textual documentation is the most extensive we 
possess for any ancient Semitic language, containing liter¬ 
ary and religious works, lists of Akkadian and Sumerian 
words and grammatical forms and other learned compila¬ 
tions, and political, legal, economic, and personal records 
(for a full survey of Akkadian texts see HKL and Reiner 
1978). 

In the 3d millennium, speakers of Akkadian in Meso¬ 
potamia lived alongside the Sumerians, whose language is 
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unrelated to Semitic or any other known language family. 
Sumerian is attested in texts from as early as ca. 3000 b.c., 
and it probably survived as a spoken language until ca. 

1 /00 b.c. or later. The relationship between Sumerians 
and Akkadians has been compared to that between the 
ancient Romans and the peoples of medieval Europe: 
Sumerian culture, religion, scholarship, and language left 
a lasting impression on Akkadian language and culture 
(von Soden 1960). For example, the cuneiform writing 
system which had originally been used to write Sumerian 
was adapted to write Akkadian, and, with relatively minor 
modifications, it remained in use for over two and a half 
millennia. This system, originally comprising a larger 
number of signs, was reduced to some 600 signs by ca. 
2000 b.c.; many of these were pictographic in origin, while 
others appear to have been conventional schematic repre¬ 
sentations of words. Inscribed with a stylus on clay tablets, 
the signs gradually acquired a characteristically “cunei¬ 
form” (“wedge-shaped”) appearance. The signs often have 
multiple values, with the context indicating which value is 
actually being used; they may represent either words 
(“king,” “old,” “come,” etc.) or syllables used to write words 
phonetically ( ba , ah, bab, etc.). The complexity of this 
writing system resulted in the restriction of its use to a 
professional scribal and scholarly class, but in their hands 
it became the instrument of a millennial tradition of learn¬ 
ing and record-keeping. In the course of time, the same 
system was borrowed to write other languages such as 
Hurrian, Hittite, and Urartian. 

The Akkadian language and culture were unknown or 
forgotten in classical and medieval times. Occasional iso¬ 
lated cuneiform texts were made known in Europe during 
the 17th and 18th centuries, but in substance the discov¬ 
ery, publication, and decipherment of Akkadian texts was 
the achievement of the mid and late 19th century. The 
major figures involved in this decipherment included the 
German G. F. Grotefend, the Irishman E. Hincks, and the 
Englishman H. C. Rawlinson. Building upon prior ad¬ 
vances in the decipherment of Old Persian and beginning 
with trilingual Akkadian/Old Persian/Elamite texts (such 
as the Behistun Inscription), these and other scholars 
during the 1840s and 1850s determined that the Akkadian 
inscriptions represented a Semitic language related to 
Arabic and Hebrew, that the signs could have multiple 
values, and that they represented not simple consonants 
(as in Hebrew or Arabic script) but either syllables or 
complete words. Once an initial identification of sign val¬ 
ues had been achieved, further interpretation of texts was 
aided both by sign lists and word lists found at Nineveh in 
the 1840s, and by the similarity of many Akkadian lexemes 
with those of Hebrew and Arabic. By the late 1850s a fairly 
accurate interpretation of historical texts was possible, and 
further research moved on to comprehensive lexicology 
and to the publication and interpretation of the continu¬ 
ally increasing textual corpus of Akkadian. (On the historv 
of decipherment, see Kramer 1963: 6-32.) 

In the long history of its attestation, Akkadian naturally 
underwent changes, and it is customary to distinguish 
various dialectical forms of it, both in its homeland and in 
other linguistic areas to which the use of Akkadian spread. 
The following paragraphs will survey this evolution. 
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B. Third-Millennium Akkadian 

The first stage in the history of the Akkadian language 
is the Old Akkadian period. The language is first attested 
in personal names found in texts of the Fara period, ca. 
2600 b.c. (Biggs 1967), but from ca. 2350 to 1950 b.c. we 
find texts fully written in Old Akkadian (OAkk; Gelb 1957: 
3). Within this span, the period producing the greatest 
number of extant texts is that of the dynasty of Sargon of 
Akkad (ca. 2350-2150 b.c.). Prior to this we have only 
occasional texts, and afterwards there was a temporary 
return to the use of Sumerian in official documents. With 
the exception of a few religious texts, these OAkk writings 
cannot be truly classified as “literary”; they consist mainly 
of historical and dedicatory inscriptions of royal and pri¬ 
vate persons and letters, as well as economic, administra¬ 
tive, and legal texts. The writing system had not yet been 
given the precision it would later have in the expression of 
Akkadian phonemes: initial homorganic voiced and voice¬ 
less stops were still not graphically distinguished from one 
another (e.g., the same sign is used to write the syllables 
da, ta, and fa, etc.), the later aleph sign representing the 
glottal stop in conjunction with a vowel was not yet in use, 
and consonant doubling and vowel length were not nor¬ 
mally represented. For the linguistic historian and the 
comparative Semitist, the OAkk texts are important be¬ 
cause they exemplify early phonological and morphologi¬ 
cal characteristics of the language that would later be lost, 
such as the presence of Semitic s and c (which would later 
be merged with other phonemes), the absence of later 
vowel contraction, and the use of a productive dual. 

C. Early Second-Millennium Dialects 

1. Old Babylonian. In 2d-millennium texts we find the 
first attested dialect differentiation between southern Ak¬ 
kadian (Babylonian) and northern Akkadian (Assyrian). 
Old Babylonian (OB), the earliest form taken by the south¬ 
ern dialect, is found in texts dating from ca. 1950 B.c. to 
the end of the dynasty of Hammurabi of Babylon, ca. 1530 
b.c. The period of Hammurabi himself and his immediate 
predecessors and successors is especially important be¬ 
cause it was associated with the establishment of a careful 
chancery style of writing Akkadian, an innovation that 
affected the writing of royal and private inscriptions, let¬ 
ters, and business and administrative documents. Here, 
syllabic writing was generally preferred to logographic, 
and a number of signs current in OAkk were dropped 
from active use: preliminary measures were taken to dis¬ 
tinguish initial voiced, voiceless, and emphatic stops; new 
means of representing the aleph were devised; and double 
consonants were normally represented graphically. Within 
OB itself, regional subdialectic traits are discernible in 
Mari, Elam, the Diyala area, and elsewhere. This was a 
time of great literary productivity: epics, hymns, and pray¬ 
ers were written in a somewhat more archaic form of OB 
(the so-called hymnic-epic dialect: von Soden 1931-33; 
Groneberg 1971) which was to remain an ideal literary 
standard throughout the remaining history of the lan¬ 
guage. 

Because of its internal consistency and its later literary 
influence, OB is generally regarded as the classical stage 
of Akkadian; therefore, a brief description of its character¬ 
istics will indicate the principle characteristics of classical 


Akkadian. The phonemic inventory of Akkadian is reduced, 
by comparison with that of other Semitic languages such 
as classical Arabic. The vowels include long and short a, e, 
i, and it; consonants are 3 (aleph), b, d, g, h , y, k , l, m , n, p, 
q, r, s, j ($ade), s (sin), t , t (tet), w, and z. Pronunciation of 
vowels is similar to that of vowels in Latin or German; that 
of consonants resembles English except for 3 (glottal stop), 
h, (velar, like ch in German ach ), s (= sh), and the velarized 
or “emphatic” consonants q, $, and t. Nominal and verbal 
roots are generally triconsonantal. Verbs are conjugated in 
four main stems: a basic stem, a stem with doubled second- 
root consonant (corresponding to Heb Pi c el, and denoting 
plurality or intensity), a causative stem with infix s, and a 
passive stem with infix n. Each of these stems, and other 
stems derived from them, may have the following forms: 
present or durative, preterite or punctual, perfect, atem- 
poral stative, imperative, infinitive, and active and passive 
participle. In the noun, masculine and feminine are distin¬ 
guished, the latter usually marked by a morpheme -t. The 
noun has singular, plural, and vestigial remains of an 
earlier, regularly used dual. There are three cases (nomi¬ 
native, genitive, and accusative) marked by different final 
vowels (or case endings: -u, -i, -a). Most case endings also 
include a final, nonfunctional -m (“mimation”), a feature 
which disappears in Akkadian after the OB period (Reiner 
1966 and 1970; von Soden GAG; Riemschneider 1977: 
Caplice 1988). 

2. Old Assyrian. Although Old Assyrian (OA) is con¬ 
temporaneous with OB, the OA texts that have been dis¬ 
covered so far were written within a more restricted period 
(1950-1750 b.c.). Aside from a single incantation and a 
few royal inscriptions from the capital city Assur, all OA 
texts are letters and business documents found at Kultepe 
and other Assyrian merchant colonies in W Anatolia. The 
writing system has a more restricted battery of signs than 
that used in the south, and is more archaic in its external 
form. The signs are also less informative: as in OAkk, 
initial homorganic voiced and voiceless stops are still rep¬ 
resented by the same sign, and consonant doubling is not 
regularly indicated. The language is also more conserva¬ 
tive than OB, particularly in resisting vocalic contraction. 
A persistent characteristic of Assyrian in all periods is the 
so-called Assyrian vowel harmony: short a in an open 
syllable is assimilated to the vowel of the following syllable: 
thus, the Assyrian equivalent of Babylonian isbatu , ittayi, 
would be iybutu, ittiyi. It is noteworthy that Assyrian literary 
texts of all periods, whether copies oTimported Babylo¬ 
nian texts or native Assyrian compositions (including the 
increasingly lengthy inscriptions of Assyrian kings), gen¬ 
erally employ the Babylonian dialect, with occasional 
grammatical Assyrianisms (see Hecker 1968). 

D. Late Second-Millennium Dialects 

1. “Standard Babylonian.” The Kassite domination of 
Babylonia that began after the downfall of the Hammurabi 
dynasty (ca. 1595 b.c.) disrupted literary and other scribal 
activities; consequently, the second half of the 2d millen¬ 
nium is generally not very well represented in direct tex¬ 
tual remains. Nevertheless, this was clearly a period of 
great importance in the history of the Akkadian language 
and literature, involving a sifting of the OB literary inher¬ 
itance. Some texts were discarded, presumably, at least in 
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part, for theological reasons; others were reformulated in 
a new and standardized “canonical” form that henceforth 
remained normative as long as texts were written in Akka¬ 
dian (von Soden 1953). These literary texts were couched 
in a form of Akkadian usually called “Standard Babylo¬ 
nian” (in German, jungbabylonisch), a specifically literary 
“dialect” loosely modeled on the OB literary language. 
The most noteworthy divergences of Standard Babylonian 
(SB) from OB are the loss of mimation in noun and 
pronoun and the reduction of case endings to -u for 
nominative and accusative singular, -i for genitive singular, 
and -i or -e for all cases of plural. Though influenced in 
these and sometimes in other ways by the contemporary 
spoken language, which increasingly diverged from it, SB 
remained in essence the norm for almost all literary and 
religious works until the end of Akkadian literary produc¬ 
tion. Texts in SB, although sparse in number for the 
remainder of the 2d millennium, increase thereafter, par¬ 
ticularly in the 8th and 7th centuries. The library assem¬ 
bled by Assurbanipal at Nineveh (ca. 625 b.c.), and exca¬ 
vated by Layard, Rassam, and others, is a particularly rich 
source of such literary texts. 

2. Middle Babylonian/Assyrian and Peripheral Dia¬ 
lects. In contrast to the “Standard Babylonian,” which was 
primarily a literary dialect, Middle Babylonian (MB) and 
Middle Assyrian (MA) represent spoken vernacular dia¬ 
lects of S and N Mesopotamia in the second half of the 2d 
millennium (ca. 1530-1000 b.c.). Middle Babylonian (Aro 
1955 and 1957) is rather sparsely attested in day-to-day 
documents such as letters and contracts. Middle Assyrian 
(Mayer 1971) is somewhat better attested, in a law code (cf. 
ANET, 180-8), rituals, a series of harem decrees, letters, 
and some royal inscriptions. It was in this period that 
Akkadian came to be used as an international lingua 
franca in Egypt, Syria-Palestine, Anatolia, Iran, and N 
Mesopotamian Hurrian centers like Nuzi. Texts discovered 
at sites such as el-Amarna, Ugarit, Boghazkoy, and Nuzi 
attest the so-called “peripheral dialects” of Akkadian, in 
which the Akkadian sources contain aspects of the respec¬ 
tive local language of the scribes. Texts of this period, 
whether from Mesopotamia or the peripheral areas, are 
most strikingly distinguished from those of the preceding 
area by (1) consonantal shifts—for example, s before a 
dental or another sibilant becomes l (e.g., OB isten, usziz 
becomes MB/MA ilten, ulziz), (2) loss of mimation, and 
(3) toward the end of the millennium, loss of functionally 
distinct case endihgs. There are also some noteworthy 
differences between MA and MB: MA reflects (1) vowel 
harmony—for example, initial wa- becomes u-, and s be¬ 
fore a labial becomes s (e.g. OB wasbat in MA becomes 
usbat ), and (2) velarization or partial assimilation of infixed 
t to preceding q (Bab iqianarrab = Ass iqtanarrab). 

E. First-Millennium Akkadian 

1. Neo-Babylonian and Neo-Assyrian (ca. 1000—625 
b.c.). Ending with the fall of the Assyrian kingdom, these 
dialects are attested mainly in letters and contracts, though 
Neo-Assyrian (NA) was also used in treaties and occasion¬ 
ally in literary and religious texts. Both dialects show the 
increasing influence of Aramaic, especially in the loss of 
case endings, the adoption of the Aram preposition la, “to, 
from,” and replacement of nlnu , “we,” by aninu under 


influence of Aram nahna . Assyrian continued to be more 
resistant to change than Babylonian; thus, vowel contrac¬ 
tion in final positions or in hollow verbs is resisted in the 
sequences ia , iu, ua (e.g., Bab bika , annu, ikan remain 
uncontracted in Ass bikid , anniu, ikuan). 

2. Late Babylonian (615 B.c.-lst century a.d.). This is 
the language of the Chaldean, Persian, and Seleucid-Ar- 
sacid periods. It is even more strongly influenced by Ara¬ 
maic and is found in royal inscriptions, letters, and eco¬ 
nomic documents. The Greek language became used 
increasingly by the Babylonian upper class after the Mac¬ 
edonian conquest of Babylon (333 b.c.), and Akkadian 
documents become increasingly scarce, their use being 
limited mainly to the dwindling temple complexes that 
tried in vain to preserve and promote the old ways. The 
very last attested cuneiform documents date to ca. a.d. 50 
and deal mostly with astrological subjects. 
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Richard I. Caplice 

ARAMAIC 

Aramaic is the best-attested and longest-attested mem¬ 
ber of the NW Semitic subfamily of languages (which also 
includes inter aha Hebrew, Phoenician, Ugaritic, Moabite, 
Ammonite, and Edomite). The relatively small proportion 
of the biblical text preserved in an Aramaic original (Dan 
2:4-7:28; Ezra 4:8-68 and 7:12-26; Jeremiah 10:11; Gen 
31:47 [two words] as well as isolated words and phrases in 
Christian Scriptures) belies the importance of this lan¬ 
guage for biblical studies and for religious studies in 
general, for Aramaic was the primary international lan¬ 
guage of literature and communication throughout the 
Near East from ca. 600 b.c.e. to ca. 700 c.E. and was the 
major spoken language of Palestine, Syria, and Mesopota¬ 
mia in the formative periods of Christianity and rabbinic 
Judaism. 

Jesus and his disciples, according to the stories in the 
Gospels, spoke Aramaic. Parts of the later books of the 
Hebrew Bible, as well as portions of the Gospels and Acts, 
are often thought to be translations from Aramaic origi¬ 
nals, but even if not they are undoubtedly strongly “Ara- 
maized” in their diction. Late biblical Hebrew and rabbinic 
Hebrew were heavily influenced by Aramaic in both gram¬ 
mar and vocabulary. Two of the major translation tradi¬ 
tions of the Hebrew Bible—the Syriac Peshitta and the 
Jewish Targums—are in Aramaic, as are substantial por¬ 
tions of rabbinic literature, the entire literary corpus of 
Syriac Christianity, and that of the Mandaeans (a non- 
Christian gnostic sect of S Mesopotamia). After the Moslem 
conquest, Arabic gradually displaced Aramaic as the liter¬ 
ary and colloquial language of the Near East. Isolated 
pockets of Modern Aramaic speech still remain to this day, 
and the study and use of classical Syriac as a learned, 
religious language has never stopped. Indeed, it has wit¬ 
nessed somewhat of a revival in recent decades (see EJ 3: 
259-87). 


A. The Periods and Sources of Aramaic 

1. Old Aramaic 

2. Imperial Aramaic 

3. Middle Aramaic 

4. Late Aramaic 

5. Modern Aramaic 

B. Linguistic Overview 

1. Old Aramaic 

2. Imperial Aramaic 

3. Later Dialects 


A. The Periods and Sources of Aramaic 

Aramaic is attested over a period of almost 3,000 years, 
during which time there occurred great changes of gram¬ 
mar, lexical stock, and usage. It has generally proved 


helpful for analysis to divide the several Aramaic dialects 
into periods, groups, and subgroups based both on chro¬ 
nology and geography. Although no universally accepted 
scheme of such classificatory phases exists, and new discov¬ 
eries regularly alter our picture—especially for the 
sparsely attested older dialects—the general shape of the 
outline is clear. The following scheme represents that 
adopted by the major research project in the field—the 
Comprehensive Aramaic Lexicon—and incorporates dis¬ 
coveries through the mid-1980s. 

1. Old Aramaic (to ca. 612 b.c.e.). This period wit¬ 
nessed the rise of the Arameans as a major force in ANE 
history, the adoption of their language as an international 
language of diplomacy in the latter days of the Neo- 
Assyrian Empire, and the dispersal of Aramaic-speaking 
peoples from Egypt to Lower Mesopotamia as a result of 
the Assyrian policies of deportation. The scattered and 
generally brief remains of inscriptions on imperishable 
materials preserved from these times are enough to dem¬ 
onstrate that an international standard dialect had not yet 
been developed. The extant texts may be grouped into 
several dialects: 

a. Standard Syrian (or Western Old Aramaic). These 
inscriptions, of very limited chronological (mid-9th to end 
of 8th century b.c.e.) and geographic spread (within a 
radius of about 100 km centered on Aleppo) include: 

BR-HDD: A brief dedication of a stela to Melqart (the 
god of Tyre) by BR-HDD, king of Aram. 

Zakkur: A stela dedicated to the god Iluwer by Zakkur, 
king of Hamath. Its text is reminiscent of many of the 
Psalms of Thanksgiving. 

Sefire: Three stelae containing the text of a treaty be¬ 
tween Mati c el, king of Arpad, and BR-G 5 YH, king of 
KTK, apparently the governor of one of the Neo- 
Assyrian Syrian provinces (perhaps Samsi-Ilu of Bit- 
Adini [Lemaire and Durand 1984]). This text is our 
best extrabiblical source for the West Semitic tradition 
of covenantal blessings and curses. 

Nerab: Funeral stelae of two priests of the moon-god, 
Sehr. 

BR-RKB: See Samalian, below. 

b. Samalian. At modern Zin^irli, dynasts of the Neo- 
Hittite kingdom of SanPal (also referred to by some schol¬ 
ars as Ya 5 udi) wrote their dedicatory inscriptions first in 
Phoenician (KLMW), then in a local, highly idiosyncratic 
Aramaic dialect (the so-called Hadad and PNMW inscrip¬ 
tions), and, finally, in standard, Syrian Old Aramaic 
(BR-RKB). 

c. Fakhariyah. A bilingual, Neo-Assyrian and Aramaic 
inscription on a statue. The script and orthography of this 
inscription are of major importance for the history of the 
alphabet (Kaufman 1986). 

d. Mesopotamian. Primarily consists of brief economic 
and legal texts and endorsements scratched on clay tablets 
(Fales 1986; Kaufman 1989). Not surprisingly, both the 
Fakhariyah and Mesopotamian dialects evidence a substan¬ 
tial amount of Akkadian influence. 

e. Deir c Alla. This important but fragmentary text, 
painted on the plaster walls of a cultic installation, recounts 
a vision of “Balaam, son of Beor,” the Transjordanian 
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prophet known from Numbers 22-24. The fact that some 
scholars classify the language of this text as a Canaanite, 
rather than an Aramaic, dialect, illustrates that there is no 
demonstrable dividing line (or, in linguistic terms, a bun¬ 
dle of isoglosses) separating Canaanite and Aramaic at this 
time. See DEIR C ALLA (TEXTS). 

2. Imperial Aramaic (or “Official Aramaic”; to ca. 200 
b.c.e.). During this period Aramaic spread far beyond the 
borders of its native lands over the vast territories of the 
Neo-Babylonian and even larger Persian empires—from 
Upper Egypt to Asia Minor and eastward to the Indian 
subcontinent. Unfortunately, only a remnant of the un¬ 
doubtedly once vast corpus of administrative documents, 
records, and letters that held these empires together has 
been preserved, for such texts were written in ink on 
perishable materials, in sharp contrast to the more durable 
cuneiform clay tablets of earlier W Asiatic cultures. (A 
single syllabic cuneiform Aramaic text, an incantation 
from Uruk, is known. Though from Hellenistic times, its 
archaizing language may be ascribed to this period.) Iso¬ 
lated monumental stone inscriptions have been found in 
the various peripheral regions (e.g., Sheik Fadl in Egypt, 
Teima in Arabia, Daskyleion in Asia Minor), but none, 
surprisingly enough, in the core regions of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. 

The bulk of the finds, however, is from Egypt, where the 
dry climate led to the preservation of papyrus and leather 
along with the expected ostraca and stone inscriptions. 
The major Egyptian finds are (1) papyrus archives of the 
Jewish military garrison at Elephantine/Syene (including 
deeds of sale, marriage contracts, formal letters to the 
authorities in Jerusalem, and fragments of literary mate¬ 
rials); (2) the correspondence of the Persian satrap of 
Egypt, Arsames; (3) a packet of letters sent to family 
members residing at Syene and Luxor, discovered at Her- 
mopolis; and (4) Saqqarah: a late-7th-century papyrus 
letter from a Philistine king (perhaps of Ekron) asking 
help of pharaoh against the king of Babylon; and legal 
and economic records on papyri and ostraca from the 5th 
and 4th centuries. 

The Aramaic '‘official” letters in the book of Ezra are 
almost certainly composed in Imperial Aramaic, for both 
their language and their epistolary style are appropriate 
to the period. 

More fascinating for their historical context than their 
content are the fragmentary papyrus deeds of sale, dating 
from mid-4th-century Samaria, discovered in a cave of the 
Wadi Daliyeh, near Jericho, along with the skeletons of 
about 200 people who had apparently fled from the ap¬ 
proaching Macedonian army. See DALIYEH, WADI ED- 
(M.R. 189155). 

From a linguistic perspective, what characterizes this 
period above all is that it witnessed the development of a 
literary, standard form of both the language and its or¬ 
thography—an ideal to be strived for, at least in literary 
texts and formal documents. The model for this standard 
appears to have been Babylonian Aramaic as spoken and 
written by educated Persians. This ideal, in the guise of 
Standard Literary Aramaic, was to last more than a thou¬ 
sand years. 

3. Middle Aramaic (to ca. 250 c.E.). In the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods, Greek replaced Aramaic as the ad¬ 


ministrative language of the Near East, while in the various 
Aramaic-speaking regions the dialects began to develop 
independently of one another. Written Aramaic, however, 
as is the case with most written languages, by providing a 
somewhat artificial, cross-dialectal uniformity, continued 
to serve as a vehicle of communication within and among 
the various groups. For this purpose, the literary standard 
developed in the previous period. Standard Literary Ara¬ 
maic, was used, but lexical and grammatical differences 
based on the language(s) and dialect(s) of the local popu¬ 
lation are always evident. It is helpful to divide the texts 
surviving from this period into two major categories: epi- 
graphic and canonical. 

a. Epigraphic. (1) Palmyrene: dedicatory and honorific 
inscriptions and a decree of duty tariffs from the indepen¬ 
dent Syrian desert oasis trading city of Tadmor/Palmyra 
(earliest: 33 b.c.e.). Many of the texts are Greek bilinguals. 

(2) Nabatean: tomb and votive texts from the Arab 
kingdom of Petra (earliest: 170 b.c.e.). A hoard of legal 
papyri from the Bar Kokhba period was discovered in one 
of the Nahal Hever caves. 

(3) Hatran: dedicatory inscriptions from the important, 
2d-century c.E. Parthian kingdom of Hatra. A smaller, 
similar group was found at nearby Assur. 

(4) Other: isolated inscriptions from Syria (especially 
Dura-Europos), Asia Minor, Armenia, Georgia, Media, 
Parthia, Persia, and Babylonia. Archival materials from the 
Judean desert are also to be placed here. 

b. Canonical. (1) Daniel. The Aramaic portions of this 
biblical book (in contrast to the material in Ezra) clearly 
belong to this dialect rather than to Imperial Aramaic. 

(2) Jewish Literary Aramaic, (a) Quin ran. Among the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, much (if not most) of the nonsectarian, 
parabiblical material is in Aramaic. This includes the Gen¬ 
esis Apocryphon , the Tar gum of Job , the books of Enoch, and 
the Testament of Levi . 

(b) Targum Onkelos/Jonathan. Although the only reli¬ 
able mss stem ultimately from the Babylonian academies, 
the consonantal texts of Targum Onkelos to the Torah and 
Jonathan to the Prophets apparently originated in Pales¬ 
tine in this period. 

(c) Legal Formulas. Preserved in rabbinic literature are 
texts and formulas of an authentic Aramaic tradition. 

(3) Middle Iranian Ideograms. After a brief flirtation 
with cuneiform for their monumental inscriptions (“Old 
Persian”), the Persians adopted the Aramaic script for 
writing their language; and, perhaps under the cuneiform 
model, in both Parthian and Pehlevi, Aramaic ideograms 
were used to indicate some Persian lexical units. 

(4) Demode Material. Also, apparently, from the earli¬ 
est part of this period is the Aramaic material preserved 
in the demotic script on papyrus Amherst 63, which in¬ 
cludes several hymns in a mixed Canaanite/Aramaic dialect 
and, in relatively good Aramaic, the lengthy story of the 
conflict between the two royal Assyrian brothers Asshur- 
banipal and Shamashshumukin. The decipherment of this 
material has been a slow process, but it is already clear that 
many unexpected features appear in the Aramaic of this 
text. Since Standard Literary Aramaic is very much a 
function of orthographic tradition, the occurrence here ot 
such unexpected forms should not be a great surprise. 

4. Late Aramaic (to ca. 1200 c.E.). The bulk of our 
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evidence for Aramaic comes from the vast literature and 
occasional inscriptions of this period. During the early 
centuries of this period Aramaic dialects were still widely 
spoken. During the second half of this period, however, 
Arabic had already displaced Aramaic as the spoken lan¬ 
guage of much of the population. Consequently, many of 
our texts were composed and/or transmitted by persons 
whose Aramaic dialect was only a learned language. Al¬ 
though the dialects of this period were previously divided 
into two branches (Eastern and Western), it now seems best 
to think rather of three: Palestinian, Syrian, and Babylo¬ 
nian. 

a. Palestinian. (1) Jewish, (a) Inscriptions (mostly from 
synagogues); (b) Targumic; the dialect of the Palestinian 
Targums (Neohti, Genizah fragments, and the Fragment 
Targum); (c) Galilean: the dialect of the Talmud and 
midrashim of Palestine (so-called “Yerushalmi”). 

(2) Christian. Christian Palestinian Aramaic is attested 
in a small group of inscriptions, bible translations, and 
liturgical lectionaries from the Judean region written in 
Syriac script. 

(3) Samaritan. Two different translations of the Torah, 
liturgical poetry, and some literary/exegetical works are 
preserved from this group. The reading tradition of the 
modern Samaritan priests is a valuable linguistic source 
here, as it is for their Hebrew tradition. 

b. Syrian. (1) Syriac. The liturgical language of Eastern 
Christianity is by far the best documented Aramaic dialect. 
A vast and varied literature in two (Eastern/Nestorian, 
Western/Jacobite) dialects and orthographies has been pre¬ 
served, as well as small collections of epigraphic and archi¬ 
val materials. The orthography of Syriac is based on Stan¬ 
dard Literary Aramaic, while its lexicon and grammar are 
primarily that of the city of Edessa. 

(2) Late Jewish Literary Aramaic. This literary dialect, 
only recently recognized, served for the composition of 
Aramaic parabiblical and liturgical texts (the best known 
of them being Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, Targum Psalms, 
and the canonical Targum of Job) and in some cases (Tobit 
and perhaps others) for the translation into Aramaic of 
works whose presumed Hebrew or Aramaic original had 
been lost. Like other literary dialects, it borrows heavily 
from its forebears, in this case Biblical Aramaic, Jewish 
Literary Aramaic, Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, and Jewish 
Babylonian Aramaic. Like most rabbinic materials, the 
texts have suffered greatly in transmission and often give 
the impression of massive inconsistency. Recent studies 
have revealed, however, that this is a real, albeit literary 
dialect with its own grammar and lexicon, whose lexical 
affinities point to a close relationship with the Syriac- 
speaking region. 

c. Babylonian. (1) Jewish. The spoken language of the 
Jews of Babylonia, preserved primarily in large parts of 
the Babylonian Talmud. Slightly different dialects are 
found on “magic bowls” (incantations written on pottery 
bowls) and in the halakic literature of the post-Talmudic 
Babylonian sages (gadonim). The written and oral traditions 
of the Jews of Yemen are particularly important sources 
for this material. 

(2) M a nda ic. The spoken and literary language of a 
non-Christian gnostic sect. The sect itself is generally 


thought to have Palestinian origins, but its language is 
totally at home in Mesopotamia. 

5. Modern Aramaic (to the present day). These dialects 
can be divided into the same three geographic groups. 

a. Western. Here Aramaic is still spoken only in the 
town of Ma’lula (ca. 30 miles NNE of Damascus) and 
surrounding villages. The vocabulary is heavily Arabized. 

b. Syrian. Western Syrian (Turoyo) is the language of 
Jacobite Christians in the region of Tur- c Abdin in SE 
Turkey. This dialect is the descendant of something very 
like classical Syriac. Eastern Syrian is spoken in the Kurdis- 
tani regions of Iraq, Iran, Turkey, and Azerbaijan by 
Christians and, formerly, by Jews. Substantial communities 
of the former are now found in North America. The 
Jewish speakers have mostly settled in Israel. These dialects 
are widely spoken by their respective communities and 
have been studied extensively during the past century. It 
has become clear that they are not the descendants of any 
known literary Aramaic dialect. 

c. Babylonian. Mandaic is still used, at least until re¬ 
cently, by some Mandaeans in southernmost Iraq and 
adjacent areas in Iran. 

In addition, in recent years classical Syriac has under¬ 
gone somewhat of a revival as a learned vehicle of com¬ 
munication for Syriac Christians, both in the Middle East 
and among immigrant communities in Europe and North 
America. 

B. Linguistic Overview 

The following summary presupposes a basic acquain¬ 
tance with the structure of Aramaic’s better known cognate 
language, Biblical Hebrew. 

1. Old Aramaic, a. Phonology. In this period the Proto- 
Semitic phonemic inventory survives virtually unchanged, 
though some minor changes in articulation seem to be 
indicated. Since the linear consonantal alphabet used for 
Aramaic, borrowed from a Canaanite/Phoenician source, 
had only 22 graphemes, however, several of the characters 
had to be polyphonous: Thus 

sin indicates: s, i, and t. 

samek (at Fakhariyah only) indicates both 5 and t. 

myin indicates z and d. 

$ade indicates ^ and z. 

qop indicates q and d (probably a velar spirant by this 
time). 

het indicates h and h. 

c aym indicates c and g. 

That these consonantal phonemes still survived (rather 
than having merged with their graphic equivalent) is sur¬ 
mised largely on the basis of their independent histories 
in the subsequent dialects. In the case of h and g, however, 
evidence for their existence is primarily extrapolated from 
the fact that they are still regularly distinguished in the 
demotic papyrus (see above). The result of these ortho¬ 
graphic choices is (with the exception of qop ) to give these 
texts an appearance very similar to that of Canaanite, a 
fact that has led some scholars to unwarranted claims of 
Canaanite influence in grammar, vocabulary, and style. 
The consonant nun is assimilated to a following consonant: 
y t, “you.” 
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b. Morphology. (1) Nouns. The most notable difference 
between Aramaic and the other NW Semitic dialects is the 
presence of the suffixed definite article -a(’ > ). Probably in 
origin the same form as the Hebrew and Phoenician ha-, 
the suffixation of this deictic element gives Aramaic the 
appearance of having three noun states (absolute, con¬ 
struct, emphatic [or determined]) rather than two (abso¬ 
lute and construct) as in Hebrew. The morphology of 
noun affixes is set out paradigmatically in Table 1. 



absolute 

construct 

emphatic 

m. sg. 

mlk 

mlk 

mlk 5 

m. pi. 

mlkn (-in) 

mlky (-ay) 

mlky* (-ayya?) 

f. sg. 

mlkh (-a[h]) 

mlkt (-at) 

mlkP (-ata?) 

f.pi. 

mlkn (-an) 

mlkt (-at) 

mlkP (-ata*) 


Note, vis-a-vis Hebrew, the final nun as opposed to Hebrew 
mem in the m. pi. abs. and likewise the nun in the f. pi. abs. 
instead of the expected taw. Standard Old Aramaic does 
seem to use the taw f. pi. for attributive adjectives, however; 
thus Ihyt, “bad” (Sefire II 1:2). 

It is in its noun morphology where the Samalian dialect 
differs most markedly from the other early Aramaic dia¬ 
lects. It uses no orthographically indicated definite article 
and has f. pi. in -t. Its most distinctive feature, however, is 
surely the absence of nunation on the plural accompanying 
the retention of case distinction; thus 5 Ihw is nominative, 
while 5 Ihy is the oblique (accusative/genitive) form for 
“gods.” The Deir c Alla plaster text yields no evidence of a 
definite article. 

(2) Verbs. The three basic conjugations (stems) are the 
basic stem ( Pe c al: katablyiktub, etc.), factitive stem (Pa c el: 
kattib), and causative stem (Hap^el: haktib). Passives are 
expressed by internal vowel modification of the active form 
(presumably using the vowel pattern u-a in the derived 
conjugations as in Hebrew; Middle Aramaic has a basic 
passive stem PeHl in the perfect—identical with the passive 
participle—but no evidence for such a form is found this 
early.) No certain Nip c al is attested in normative Aramaic, 
though it does occur at Deir c Alla and, possibly, in Samal¬ 
ian. Reflexive/middle stems with a taw augment CtpH), 
which will soon begin to replace the internal passives, are 
still rare in this period. At Fakhariyah, the reflexive of the 
basic stem still has infixed law, as in Arabic and Ugaritic. 
Attested verb formatives are shown in Table 2. 


Suffixing formatives: 



sing. 

pi. 

Ic 

-t 

-n 

2m 

-t 

~tm 

3m 


—w 

3f 

-1 


Prefixing/suffixing formatives: 

lc 

>_ 

n- 

2m 

t- 

t—n 

3m 

y- 

y—n 

3f 

t- 

y 71 


Additionally, a separate jussive form exists, differing mor¬ 
phologically (and orthographically) from the imperfect in 
its absence of nunation in the 3 m pi. and 2 m pi. (and, 
presumably, the 2 f. s, as in later Aramaic) and in final 
weak roots, where the imperfect ends in -h (presumably 
/e/), the jussive in -y (probably, simply IV). The two forms 
are also distinct when they have pronominal suffixes, 
where (as in Hebrew) the imperfect inserts the so-called 
“energic” nun between the stem and the suffix, while the 
jussive does not. Samalian uses jussive-like forms for the 
imperfect as well (cf. Heb yktbw). In Fakhariyah, Mesopo¬ 
tamian, and Samalian, the 3d person jussive may take a 
lamed preformative instead of a yod (cf. the Akkadian 
precative), a form that was to be the ancestor of the later 
l-ln - preformative of the E Aramaic dialects. It is now clear 
that the so-called “imperfect consecutive” narrative tense 
was common to Old Syrian Aramaic and Hebrew. Its for¬ 
mer designation “converted imperfect” is a misnomer. It is 
a remnant of the archaic prefixing preterite tense surviv¬ 
ing from some earlier stage of the Semitic languages and 
still to be found in Old Aramaic (in the Zakkur inscription 
and at Deir c Alla, but not at Sam’al). It is one of many 
grammatical and lexical isoglosses in respect to which 
Hebrew groups with Aramaic rather than Phoenician. 

In its nominal forms, too. Old Aramaic now appears to 
be much closer to Hebrew than previously thought. In 
Syrian Old Aramaic a distinct “infinitive absolute” is at¬ 
tested (cf. Sefire III:2 hskr thskrhm , “you shall certainly 
hand them over”). The infinitive absolute is formed with¬ 
out suffixes; in contrast, the “construct” infinitives (verbal 
nouns) of the derived stems have a feminine ending (hzyh, 
“to see": Ihmtty, “to kill me”). Pronouns suffixed to these 
construct infinitives are morphologically like affixes to 
nouns rather than affixes to verbs. In the basic stem, 
Fakhariyah has infinitives with the mem preformative 
(known from later Aramaic), whereas the other dialects 
(again like Hebrew) have so far yielded only forms without 
the mem. On the other hand, at Fakhariyah the derived 
stem verbal noun seems to be without feminine ending. 
The Pe c al passive participle is PeHl (cf. Heb Pa c ul). 

c. Syntax. The various verbal forms are used in con¬ 
structions virtually identical to constructions found in clas¬ 
sical Hebrew prose, although the word order is, perhaps, a 
bit more free. Except for the Fakhariyah bilingual, the 
distinctive verb-final word order of formal Imperial Ara¬ 
maic has not yet made its appearance. Only in Fakhariyah 
and Mesopotamian do we encounter genitive constructions 
using the old determinative pronoun (later, the relative) zy 
(di > di > d-). Complex definite direct objects may be 
introduced by the particle fy piydt > yt in later Western 
Aramaic; cf. Hebrew *et). Verbal phrases subordinated to a 
main verb use the verbal noun if the relationship is telic, 
but otherwise the imperfect seems to be preferred. This 
gives rise to the distinctive double negative Phkl Pslh , “I 
shall not be able to send.” 

2. Imperial Aramaic, a. Phonology. The graphic rep¬ 
resentation of consonants begins to change noticeably, 
presumably as a result of phoneme mergers and the en¬ 
suing or concomitant introduction of the spirantization of 
stops (the “rafe” pronunciation of the begad-kepat conso¬ 
nants in Hebrew, a phenomenon surely due to Aramaic 
influence). Though in this period archaizing orthogra- 
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phies are common (particularly with z for historical d and 
q for original <f), the language here starts to employ the 
consonantal inventory it will have in subsequent dialects. 
These mergers are: t>t,d>d,d> c ,z>$,h>h (though 
in some dialects the reverse may have been the case), g > c . 
The initial tendency for s to merge with $ probably can 
also be ascribed to this period, since it is common to all 
subsequent dialects. The other distinctively Aramaic pho¬ 
nological feature—the reduction of short vowels in open 
unstressed syllables—also seems to have had its start in this 
period, at least for Hu vowels. 

A noteworthy feature of the formal language (the base 
of Standard Literary Aramaic) is frequent nasalization, a 
process whose orthographic manifestation is the dissimila¬ 
tion of long (“doubled”) consonants into nun + consonant. 
In some of these forms—e.g., y nt(h) f “;you”—the nun is 
etymologically correct but had been assimilated in Old 
Aramaic. In others (e.g., mnd K , “knowledge”), it is strictly a 
phonetic phenomenon. 

b. Morphology. The semi-demotic language of the per¬ 
sonal letters evidences features that are later to appear in 
the formal language: weakening of the Hap c el (hktblyhktb) 
to ap c el Cktb/yktb), and substitution of nun for mem on the 
plural pronominal suffixes. The later Western Aramaic 
features of -n on the 3 pi. perfect of Illy verbs and mem 
preformative of derived stem infinitives are also found. 
Changes in the formal language include the simplification 
of the infinitive to a single form (Pe c al mktb), the use of 3 
m. pi. forms for 3 f. pi, and the first appearance of the 
determined plural ending -e. This form appears first on 
gentilics and collectives, and later, in the Eastern dialects, 
will replace -ayyd as the normal ending of the masculine 
plural. 

c. Syntax. Morphosyntactic developments characteriz¬ 
ing Imperial Aramaic involve the restriction of some fea¬ 
tures of the language and the expansion of others. The 
use of internal passives is limited in favor of the V prefor¬ 
mative stems (only ^etpe^el and ^etpa^al are attested in this 
period). Internal passives seem to have survived the longest 
in the causative conjugation. Biblical Aramaic word-initial 
ht- is probably a Hebraism. 

The imperative/jussive contrast is sporadically neutral¬ 
ized. The participle, used only as a substantive in Old 
Aramaic, is employed as a present tense verb. In personal 
letters a compound tense develops which uses the partici¬ 
ple with forms of the verb hwy, “to be”; this compound 
tense becomes common in the later dialects. The “imper¬ 
fect consecutive” disappears as a narrative tense. 

The distribution of particles undergoes considerable 
change. The particle >yt (later yt ), which marks definite 
direct objects, is supplanted by the prefix l- affixed to the 
object. Use of dy/zy (later Aramaic d-) as a determined 
pronoun marking genitival constructions becomes wide¬ 
spread. 

Word order remains generally unchanged in the de¬ 
motic and archival materials. In the formal language of 
the official letters (and in Biblical Aramaic), however, verb 
final constructions become very common, probably due to 
the influence of Persian, an Indo-European language. 

3. Later Dialects, a. Phonology. Short vowels in un¬ 
stressed syllables are reduced and, in some cases, totally 
elided. The vocalization traditions indicate that in the 


period after the loss of final case vowels, stress was gener¬ 
ally on the final syllable of the word, although the modern 
dialects (and some reading traditions) show a strong ten¬ 
dency toward penultimate stress (the phonological situa¬ 
tion that had obtained prior to the loss of those vowels). 
Weakening of the laryngeal/pharyngeal consonants is 
characteristic both of Palestinian dialects (Samaritan and 
some Galilean) and of Babylonian. In Syriac and Babylo¬ 
nian, final unstressed long vowels are elided, as are final 
liquids, nasals, and interdentals in Babylonian. 

Characteristic of all Aramaic dialects, indeed of all Se¬ 
mitic languages, is variation of vowel quality in different 
environments of stress and syllable length, even though 
such changes are indicated only irregularly in the schemes 
of vowel pointing introduced in Late Aramaic. Typically, 
front and back vowels are raised in closed stressed syllables 
and lowered in closed unstressed syllables. In Western 
Syriac, all mid and low long vowels are raised; thus 6 > u, e 
> f, and d > 6. In some dialects simplification of diph¬ 
thongs is similarly conditioned; in others (notably Syriac), 
ay and aw are tenaciously preserved (almost certainly due 
to secondary restoration) in the reading traditions. 

b. Morphology. In Hatran, Syriac (occasionally in Pal¬ 
myrene), and Babylonian, -e has become the normal m. pi. 
emphatic suffix. 

The Hap c el reflexive/passive ^ettap^al (< ^ethap^al) occurs 
in all later branches of Aramaic. After the demise of the 
internal passives, then, the following symmetrical pattern 
of stem formation is distinctive to Aramaic: 

Basic: ketab y etketeb 

Factitive: katteb 5 etkatlab 

Causative: > akteb 3 ettaktab 

Though a substantial group of derived stems with the 
prefixes /- and 5- occur, some borrowed from Akkadian, 
others, no doubt, survivals from an earlier stage of the 
language (e.g., saklel, “to complete”; sa c bed, “to enslave”), 
the Sap c el is not a productive causative conjugation in 
Aramaic. 

The infinitives of the derived stems continue to show 
substantial variation, e.g., for the Hapcel: 

SLA 3 aktdbd (° aktabu - before suffixes) 

Western maktabd (but 3 aktdbd as a verbal noun) 

Syriac mahtabu 

Babyl. y aktobe (also in proto-Eastern Neo-Aram.) 

As the original participle (kaieb) becomes a tense, a new, 
nominal participle katob frequently appears. 

In Babylonian, the precative preformative /- is the nor¬ 
mal prefix of the preformative tense (sometimes n-), while 
in Classical Syriac n- (presumably simply a phonetic variant 
of /-) is used. 

In Palestinian Jewish Targumic and Galilean the prefix 
of the 1 c.s. imperfect is n- (instead of 5 -). 

c. Syntax. In Eastern Aramaic the system of nominal 
states is restructured so that the emphatic (old deter¬ 
mined) form becomes the normal form of the noun. Thus 
malkd means “the king” or “a king.” The old absolute is 
preserved in predicate nominatives and distributive con¬ 
structions, as well as with numerals. The use of both the 
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construct state and the bound form with pronominal suf¬ 
fixes becomes more and more limited over time. Palestin¬ 
ian Jewish Targumic tends to avoid the use of pronominal 
suffixes on verbs as well. 

Internal passives, at first limited to the perfect, are 
finally replaced by the H- stems. 

In most dialects, participles have eventually become a 
full-fledged present, even displacing the imperfect as a 
general present-future. (The imperfect, then, is restricted 
to use as a modal form.) In Syrian and Babylonian the 
pronouns are joined enclitically to the participle as subject 
markers: kdteb + 5 ana > kdiebna . (In Western Aramaic the 
pronouns preceded the participle; this is the origin of the 
present-future forms at Ma c lula.) 

Proto-Eastern Neo-Aramaic develops a new past tense 
from the passive participle that totally displaces the old 
perfect: ketib-li , “I wrote.” Ultimately, the present-future 
system is reshaped as well: The present-future (old parti¬ 
ciple) entirely displaces the old imperfect, and new present 
tense forms are developed. 
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BYBLOS SYLLABIC INSCRIPTIONS 

A group of inscriptions excavated by a French expedi¬ 
tion to By bios (modern Jebeil) between 1929 and 1932. 
The tiny corpus consists of three monumental inscriptions 
on stone (one of which is undeciphered, and probably in a 
different language or writing system than the others), and 
six stamped with a blunt chisel on copper plates or “spat¬ 
ulas.” Two more inscriptions in a related but undecipher¬ 
able system were discovered in further excavations in 1982. 
From the meager archaeological evidence available, and 


from internal evidence, the texts represent the dialect of 
By bios (and presumably of the E Mediterranean coastal 
region) of the late phases of the EB Age, though the texts 
themselves may date as late as the Egyptian 12th Dynasty 
(the date assigned by the excavator M. Dunand), but cer¬ 
tainly no later than ca. 1800 b.c. The texts were very well 
published in 1945 (Dunand). Though an attempt at deci¬ 
pherment was published in 1952 by E. Dhorme, it was not 
accepted since it made no attempt to identify the vowels 
and the syllabary included an entirely unacceptable num¬ 
ber of variant signs for the same consonant. The content 
as read yielded no new information of any significance 
and consisted of vague ritual formulas mentioning mostly 
Egyptian deities. An attempt at linguistic analysis by Sobel- 
mann (1961) was useless and did not attempt an actual 
reading of a single sign. In 1985 after decades of work on 
the texts, George E. Mendenhall published a decipher¬ 
ment and tentative translation of the texts, with a number 
of improved readings based on infrared photographs of 
the texts, as well as a grammatical analysis. 

A. The Writing System 

As Professor Dunand abundantly illustrated in his pub¬ 
lication of the texts, the syllabary is clearly inspired by the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic system, and in fact it is the most 
important link known between the hieroglyphs and the 
Canaanite alphabet that scholars have sought since the 
19th century, though not all of the syllabic signs can be 
thus explained. The texts yield 64 different signs, all 
except two of which designate a consonant (24 in all) plus 
a following vowel a, i, or u. See Fig. LAN. 02. One sign has 
been read as a ligature that yields a closed syllable, and 
another sign seems to designate a vowelless, i.e., alphabetic, 
final mini. Because of the consonant + vowel nature of the 
syllabary, neither closed syllables nor doubled consonants 
can be indicated directly. As also in the Eblaite and the 
Mycenaean Linear B systems, there are numerous in¬ 
stances of “dead vowels.” This occurs when a syllabic sign 
was used to indicate a consonant only, usually when a 
closed syllable was called for by the grammatical context. 
It is quite probable that this usage was later extended to 
drop the notation of vowels entirely, resulting in the much 
simpler Canaanite alphabetic system. 

The signs in this syllabic system very probably were 
originally pictographic representations of common ob¬ 
jects, and a number are identical to Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
indicating the close relationship. Yet already in this archaic 
writing system many of the signs had already become so 
stylized or abbreviated that the original pictograph is ei¬ 
ther entirely unrecognizable or can be presumed only 
from later alphabetic forms, especially the Proto-Sinaitic 
signary that is typologically much more archaic. The first 
consonant-vowel syllable in the name of the object repre¬ 
sented became the phonetic value of the sign—the acro- 
phonic principle. 

Most of the signs of the later Canaanite, Proto-Sinaitic, 
and Eastern (i.e., pre-Islamic Arabic) alphabets derive 
either from the Byblos syllabic set or from some closelv 
related source. It is especially intriguing and significant 
that the Canaanite and Eastern alphabets in several cases 
used different signs from the same series, since there were 
theoretically three signs for each consonant ( Ca , Ci, Cu). 
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Consonant 4- 

a 

i 

U 

5 alif 

> 

a 

a 

V 

bet 

b 

FI 

X 

> 

dal 

d 

4 



dal 

d 




gimel 

8 

1 


A 

he 

h 

a 

* 


het 

h 

m 

T 

* 

het 

h 




kaf 

k 

A 

r 

X 

lamed 

l 

J 

* 


mim 

m 

< 

T / } 

A = m 

nun 

n 

2. 

) 

r* 

c ayin 

c 

<s> 


^ 

gayin 

8 

Not represented 



pe 

P 

z 


o 

qof 

Q 

b 



res 

r 

1 

> 


samek 

s 

T 



sade 

s 

3 

V 

* 

sin 

s 

w 



tau 

t 

n 

? 

f 

ta 

t 

T 

A 


let 

t 

Not represented 



waw 

w 

A 

1 

J 

yod 

y 

2 

Y 


zayin 

z 

; 


T 


LAN.02. Chart of Byblos syllabary. (Adapted from Mendenhall 1985:19, table 3) 

For example, for the consonant Idl the Canaanite alphabet 
used the syllabic sign for phonetic du, which represented 
a fish (“Old Coastal Semitic” [see below] dugg became 
Canaanite dag), in form a triangle (i.e., delta) with tail fins. 
The Eastern alphabets used the da sign, which actually 
represented a door leaf. The later loss of any connection 
between phonetic value and pictorial representation is 
indicated by the fact that the Canaanites gave the door 
name (daletidelta) to the fish sign. Similarly, for the conso¬ 
nant !pi, the Canaanite alphabet continued the use of a 
highly abbreviated form of the pa sign (of unknown mean¬ 
ing), while the Eastern alphabets used th e pu sign, a circle 
that doubtless represented the mouth saying pu. Similarly, 
for $ade the Canaanite alphabet used the sa sign, which 
perhaps represented a scimitar, while the Eastern alphabet 
used the st sign, which represented a growing vegetative 
shoot (Heb si$). 

In view of the similar syllabic structure and the similarity 
of some signs, it is probable that the Minoan/Mycenean 
linear systems were dependent at least by stimulus diffu¬ 
sion upon the Byblos syllabic system. 

B. The Language 

The language itself is termed “Old Coastal Semitic” 
(OCS) to distinguish it from Canaanite and Ugaritic. The 
contrasts to Ugaritic in every way are so great that they 
cannot be placed in the same category. The language of 
these texts is very archaic and pristine, in the sense that 
there is very little in the language that can be derived from 
some earlier form, while a very large amount can be seen 
to be that from which later Arabic and Canaanite forms or 


meanings derived. Thus it furnishes the basis for under¬ 
standing the process of language change and language 
blending that resulted in the Canaanite language of the 
MB and LB periods. This process of hybridization (or 
blending, or creolization—all three terms have been used 
to describe a very well-known process in historical linguis¬ 
tics) took place some time between 2000 and 1700 b.c. and 
resulted in a new language termed “Canaanite” that was 
not structurally a continuity of either language complex 
involved. The linguistic influence that brought an end to 
OCS in the urban populations of the E Mediterranean 
coastal region was certainly a complex of “inland dialects” 
from N and NE Syria, especially Amorite. This process 
was in turn the result of still poorly understood events that 
attended the destruction of the EB Age urban civilizations 
of the coastal region, and the influx of populations from 
inland Syria who, at least by the 18th century, had become 
politically dominant in the coastal regions, as the Amorites 
had also become in 19th-century Mesopotamia. 

These enormous linguistic changes that resulted in the 
Ugaritic and other Canaanite dialects were the major rea¬ 
son why these texts were not deciphered decades ago. 
Everyone who worked on them assumed that the language 
would have to be much like Phoenician (Dhorme) or Uga¬ 
ritic. In fact, Ugaritic was almost entirely irrelevant and 
useless to the decipherment process, but various Arabic 
sources were astonishingly productive of meaningful cog¬ 
nates. A sample of the vocabulary indicates that 52 percent 
of the lexical items have Arabic cognates, while only 13 
percent are Common Semitic. Approximately 25 percent 
of the vocabulary can be classified as Common West Se¬ 
mitic (which now, of course, includes pre-Islamic Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Classical Arabic), and 10 percent of the 
vocabulary have no identifiable external cognates, which is 
to be expected from such an archaic dialect. 

Only 24 consonants are attested over against the 30 
alphabetic signs (actually only 27 different consonants) of 
Ugaritic, and 29 in pre-Islamic Arabic. A major reason for 
the reduced number of signs is the sharply limited number 
of velarized consonants (so-called “emphatics”). Only the 
sade and the qof are present, and the elaboration of velari- 
zation is thus seen to be a later linguistic development 
yielding the teth, za , and dad . It is of course possible that 
the extremely small corpus by accident did not include 
words with some of these consonants, but no other writing 
system of the time includes specific signs for these missing 
consonants, as well as for the gayin which also does not 
occur in these documents. 

The “hollow verbs” (mediae wauilyod) of later Semitic 
dialects are purely triconsonantal, with the w written when 
preceded and followed by a vowel. It is often represented 
as zero in a syllable containing a lul vowel, as in the figura 
etymologica ha-wu-bu + ma ta-hu-ba + m (probably reflecting a 
theoretical original *ta-ah-zuu-ba + m), “you are certainly 
guilty.” Diphthongs are written as two syllables, as in ba-yi- 
ta + hu, “his house,” but several roots that later yield diph¬ 
thongs have a medial Ihel instead of wawlyod, as in ya-tu-ha- 
c [i]-hi-du, “they have bound themselves by covenant,” and 
the startling form ra-ha- c a, “he has done evil.” This proves 
that the Hebrew roots listed as r c and r$ c are the same root, 
derived from two very archaic dialects at a time when the 
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contrast between Ihl and Is/ was still operative (as in the s- 
and h- causatives in Old South Arabic dialects). 

The verbal system is very complex, as one would expect 
from such an archaic dialect, and its description needs 
further study. It is very probable that there is a tense 
contrast between the present-future form ya-qa-ta-lu and 
the preterite ya-qa-ti-lu, as in E Semitic and Ethiopic. There 
are a variety of verbal nouns, as in Arabic, and their 
translation is often very difficult, even when the root 
meaning is reasonably clear. There are causatives written 
with both the Ist sign and with the Ihl. 

C. The Contents 

The stone inscriptions were in poor condition and very 
difficult to decipher, but what could be gained from them 
fits well with their probable function as building inscrip¬ 
tions or dedications. The copper inscriptions are all legal 
or political in nature, and this is to be expected because 
valuable copper was used for the preservation of written 
documents that were presumably very important to the 
persons involved. 

The longest document (Text D) is something akin to a 
political constitution issued by the king, beginning with 
the phrase: ha-wa-tu hu-ru-ba- c i-l(u), “the words of Hur- 
Baal,” exactly the introductory formula used by Hittite 
kings in their international suzerainty treaties at least half 
a millennium later. The document also contains in archaic 
and terse form most of the elements of the later treaty 
form (see COVENANT), including the curses and bless¬ 
ings, and a reference to the king’s prior mighty acts. 

Other documents include one certain (and another 
probable) marriage contract, in which the bride is desig¬ 
nated by a passive participle ru-hi-ma-tu , “betrothed” (lit. 
“beloved”). The same word is used in Hos 1:6. The longer 
document seems to include a blessing formula, but more 
interestingly a threat against anyone who mistreats the ra- 
hi-ma-ta (cf. Judg 5:30), for which the only parallel known 
so far is found in the Jacob narrative at Gen 31:50. 

One spatula records the elevation of a certain citizen to 
the status of ra-ba-$u-ti , “commissarship,” and another 
records the solution of a legal dispute by an oracular 
response that stems from a deity named ti-nu-ta, doubtless 
the much later Carthaginian goddess Tanit. Aside from 
the inclusion of ba-Hl in the royal name, the only other 
reference to a deity in the entire corpus is in the political 
constitution (Text D), where the punishment of a malefac¬ 
tor is to be carried out by his li^i-mu + hu , which is taken 
to be his deified ancestor(s). This cultural feature that 
implies ancestor worship is also illustrated by the obelisk 
temple of Byblos, which includes steles of the naos type in 
which figures of the deceased were placed. 

These texts have yielded an abundance of insights into 
the archaic language, thought patterns, and culture of the 
EB Age coastal region. Perhaps even more important is 
the demonstration of certain cultural and linguistic pat¬ 
terns or forms that were attested millennia later in radi¬ 
cally different geographical and cultural contexts. In view 
of the fact that there is no evidence for any population in 
the Arabian peninsula in those regions contiguous to the 
highly populated Syro-Palestinian areas between the end 
of the Chalcolithic and the end of the LB ages, there can 
be little doubt that the Arabic complex of languages had 


its origins in the coastal regions of Lebanon and Palestine 
in the highly developed culture of the W Semitic EB Age. 
As is so often the case, the purest illustration of pristine 
language was preserved not in the place of origin but in 
what paleobotanists term “relict” areas, in this case the 
isolation of the Arabian desert and the fringe areas of the 
Fertile Crescent. 
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COPTIC LANGUAGE 

The native language of Egypt as attested in manuscripts 
surviving from the 3d century c.e. onward, expressed in a 
writing system fundamentally different from that of the 
older Egyptian scripts. Coptic is the last phase in the long 
history of the Egyptian language, which gave way gradually 
to Arabic beginning in about the 11th century. 

In addition to being the language of a region prominent 
throughout antiquity, Coptic is important to students of 
the Christian Bible in two principal respects. First, Coptic 
manuscripts preserve many noncanonical early Christian 
books that survive in no other language, or survive only 
imperfectly apart from Coptic. Such books are precious 
remains of the diverse literary tradition out of which the 
Bible was formed, providing valuable information about 
the intellectual and social milieu of early Christianity. 
Some of these books, most notably The Gospel of Thomas , 
The Apocryphon of James, and The Dialogue of the Savior, are 
essential sources for the study of Jesus’ sayings. See also 
THOMAS, GOSPEL OF (NHC 11,2); JAMES, APOCRY¬ 
PHON OF (NHC 1,2); and DIALOGUE OF THE SAVIOR 
(NHC III, 5). Second, since the LXX and the NT were 
being translated into Coptic during the 3d century c.e., 
the Coptic version is based on Gk mss which are signifi¬ 
cantly older than the vast majority of extant witnesses. The 
Coptic evidence has yet to be applied systematically to the 
textual criticism of the Greek Bible. 


A. Old Coptic 

B. Standardization of the Coptic Alphabet and Birth of 
Coptic Literature 

1. Probable Role of the Christian Mission 

2. Dialectology 

3. Numerous Early Dialects and the Status of Sahidic 
as a Standard 

C. Death of Egyptian 

D. Growth of Coptic Studies and Egyptology in Europe 

E. The Coptic Writing System 

F. Grammar 

1. Basic Sentence Types 

2. Object Incorporation 

3. Sentence Conversion 

4. Cleft Sentence 

5. Adjectival Modification 

6. Other Features 
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G. Coptic Today 

H. Basic Reference Works 


A. Old Coptic 

When Alexander the Great wrested control of Egypt 
from the Persians in 332 b.c.e., two standards of written 
Egyptian were current: Middle Egyptian, the classical stage 
of the language written in the hieroglyphic and hieratic 
scripts, and Demotic, a more recent development written 
in the demotic script. The three scripts in use were graph¬ 
ically related forms of a single complicated writing system. 
They were the tools of scribes and priests whose conserva¬ 
tive professions perpetuated their use into the 5th century 
c.E. But the two linguistic stages expressed in these scripts 
were largely fossilized, left behind by the spoken language 
as it continued to evolve (Sethe 1925). Alexander’s succes¬ 
sors in Egypt established Greek as the country’s primary 
administrative language and nurtured the spread of Hel¬ 
lenism and the growth of Alexandria into an international 
center of Hellenistic learning. A knowledge of Greek be¬ 
came a prerequisite for economic, social, and intellectual 
advancement. Greek remained the dominant language 
even after Egypt was conquered by the Romans in 30 b.c.e. 
Egyptian as spoken by the mass of peasants was a language 
without a written form. 

Greek not only conveyed political and cultural prestige, 
but also it was written in an alphabetic script superior in 
any practical sense to the Egyptian writing system. It is not 
surprising that people soon began to experiment with 
using the Greek alphabet to transliterate Egyptian (Quae- 
gebeur 1982). By the 2d century c.E., alphabets made up 
of mixtures of Greek and demotic characters were being 
used by some scribes to transliterate Egyptian magical and 
astrological texts. About a dozen such texts survive, dating 
from the first four centuries c.E. (Griffith 1901; Kasser 
1980-81: 237-70; Satzinger 1984). Although these texts 
are grouped under the heading “Old Coptic,” they are 
diverse linguistically, and it is doubtful that any of them 
were much more representative of the contemporary spo¬ 
ken language than were other Egyptian texts of the same 
period written in the hieroglyphic, hieratic, or demotic 
scripts. The Old Coptic texts seem to be products of the 
same scribal circles that were perpetuating Egypt’s archaic 
literary tradition. 

B. Standardization of the Coptic Alphabet and Birth 
of Coptic Literature 

The Coptic alphabet is a standardized form of the Old 
Coptic scripts; it comprises the entire Greek alphabet and 
several letters derived from the demotic script. See Fig. 
LAN. 03. But in contrast to its Old Coptic antecedents, the 
Coptic alphabet was used to represent the spoken lan¬ 
guage of the time, and thus it ushered in a new epoch in 
the history of Egyptian literature. 

1. Probable Role of the Christian Mission. There is no 
direct evidence for when, where, and by whom the stan¬ 
dardization of the Coptic alphabet was brought about. The 
oldest surviving Coptic manuscripts were copied in the 3d 
and 4th centuries c.E. They are mostly translations of 
books from the Bible, like an early 4th-century papyrus 
codex in the British Library that contains Deuteronomy, 
Jonah, Acts, and the beginning of The Apocalypse of Elijah 


The Coptic Alphabet 


numerical 

value 

character transliteration 

pronunciation 
(Worrell 1934: 84-88) 

1 

X 

a 

“Mann” (German) 

2 

B 

b 

voiced bilabial frica¬ 
tive 

3 

r 

8 

“smoky” (=_K) 

4 

X 

d 

“smutty” ( = t) 

5 

& 

e 

“let” 

[6 

S' 

used only as a numeral] 

7 

z 

z 

“seep” (= c) 

8 

H 

e 

“Tee” (German) 

9 

e 

th 

“pot-hole” (=t£ ) 

10 

1 (fir? -V) 

i (ei) 

“schien” (German), 
“trip,” “yet” 

20 

K 

k 

“smoky” 

30 

X 

l 

“lieb” (German) 

40 

M 

m 

“meet” 

50 

N 

n 

“neat” 

60 

I 

ks 

“smokes” ( = K£) 

70 

0 

0 

“not” (British) 

80 

TT 

P 

“sappy” 

100 

P 

r 

“rund” (German) 

200 

C 

s 

“seep” 

300 

T 

t 

“smutty” 

400 

r (or) 

u (ou) 

“Huhn” (German), 
“put,” “wet” 

500 

$ 

ph 

“sap-hole” (= J fl L ) 

600 

X 

kh 

“smoke-hole” ( = K£) 

700 

t 

ps 

“saps” (=ttc ) 

800 

Cl) 

d 

“Bohne” (German) 


V 

s 

“sheep” 

90 

H 

f 

voiceless bilabial fric¬ 
ative 


l 

h 

“heap” 


X 

j 

“posture” 


6 

c 

“vacuum” 


t 

ti 

“smutty” ( = T| ) 

[900 f 

Achmimic adds: 

used only as a numeral and as a 
monogram forT^Yp] 

d 

Bohairic adds: 

h 

“ach” (German) 

LAN. 03. Table of Coptic alphabet. 

h 

“ach” (German) 

(Layton 1987: 3—5). The evidence 

of such manuscripts 


suggests that the impetus to provide colloquial Egyptian 
with a new written form came from the Christian mission 
(Steindorff 1950; Kasser 1962). The first Egyptian Chris¬ 
tians no doubt spoke Greek, and at some point the new 
religion won converts who spoke both Greek and Egyptian. 
Probably beginning in the later part of the 2d century, the 
Christian mission reached deeper into the population and 
embraced native Egyptians who knew little or no Greek. 
In order to win these converts, it was necessary to express 
the Christian message orally in Egyptian. To a religious 
movement increasingly dependent on an authoritative cor¬ 
pus of writings, the advantages of having written transla¬ 
tions of the Holy Scriptures would have been obvious. 
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The rudiments of a new writing system were already 
available in the Old Coptic scripts. But the early Coptic 
translators’ use of the new alphabet was far more sophisti¬ 
cated than any previous attempts, and the growing Church 
was an institution that could promote the use of the 
alphabet and maintain a standard. Nevertheless, the initial 
translation of the Bible was not necessarily the result of a 
centralized and carefully planned effort; rather, it seems 
that various translators, working independently, prepared 
a variety of translations using the new alphabetic writing 
system. Only later were those translations revised into a 
more or less standard version. Since the oldest Coptic 
literature also includes translations of gnostic and Mani- 
chaean books, the possibility cannot be ruled out entirely 
that the standardization of the alphabet was the work of 
some heterodox or even heretical religious group, against 
whom orthodox Christians entered into literary competi¬ 
tion. But even if this was the case, the evidence of the 
surviving manuscripts leaves no doubt that Coptic litera¬ 
ture reached its maturity in the care of the Christian 
Church and the allied monastic movement. 

Early in the 4th century, a tradition of literacy in Coptic 
was established by the Pachomian monastic communities, 
and the few surviving works of Pachomius himself (d. 346) 
mark a rebirth of Egyptian literature (Orlandi 1986: 53- 
74). The large number of Coptic manuscripts that survive 
from the 4th century, as well as the variety they display in 
dialect and content, indicates both the vitality of the new 
literary movement and the diversity of those who partici¬ 
pated in it. Much of this activity involved translating se¬ 
lected works from Greek. Biblical books, apocrypha, and 
patristic and hagiographic works always predominated. 
From the beginning, Coptic literature was almost exclu¬ 
sively religious and largely Christian. The first native au¬ 
thor to utilize fully the rhetorical potential of Coptic was 
the monastic leader Shenoute, a skillful stylist and fiery 
orator whose numerous sermons and letters were com¬ 
posed during the later decades of the 4th century and the 
first half of the 5th. After the Council of Chalcedon in 
451, the increasingly isolated and nationalistic character of 
the Egyptian Monophysite church motivated a modest but 
steady flow of original Coptic literature, at least in part 
consciously opposed to pro-Chalcedonian literary activity 
in Greek. 

2. Dialectology. The question of the genesis of the 


Coptic writing system is related to the problem of Coptic 
dialects. In so far as the new alphabet was a system of 
phonetic transcription, it facilitated the written represen¬ 
tation of differences among varieties of the spoken lan¬ 
guage. At first sight, the manuscripts surviving from the 
first several centuries of the Coptic period display what 
may seem to be a chaotic assortment of orthographic, 
morphological, and syntactic variants. But the apparent 
chaos can be reduced significantly by a careful sorting of 
the manuscripts according to linguistic criteria, the resul¬ 
tant groups presumably representing dialects of Coptic. 
Precisely how many dialects are to be defined by such a 
procedure is a matter of dispute, depending on differ¬ 
ences both of theory and of method. Locating the dialects 
geographically is also problematic, because more often 
than not the provenance of a given work or manuscript is 
uncertain. But since the habitable part of Egypt south of 
the Nile Delta is the relatively thin strip of land lining the 
river valley, it is reasonable to suppose that a linear ar¬ 
rangement of the dialects according to their degrees of 
similarity to one another will reflect their geographical 
distribution along this part of the Nile. Numerical evalua¬ 
tions of distinctive dialectal features make it possible to 
construct a serial ranking of this sort, and the dialect map 
that emerges generally corroborates the conclusions that 
can be drawn from other types of evidence (Worrell 1934: 
63-143; Kahle 1954: 1: 193-290; Vergote 1961; Kasser 
1980-81; Hintze 1984; Funk 1988). 

So far as can be judged from their written expression, 
the difference between the variety of Coptic spoken in the 
Nile Delta and that spoken in the south probably was great 
enough to have impeded communication between speakers 
from those two regions, but not so great as to have dis¬ 
guised the fact that they were speaking the same language 
(compare dialects B and L5 in Table 1). Presumably, the 
variation in the language spoken along the Nile between 
the two extremities was gradual enough to form a dialect 
continuum. It is likely that Coptic literature was born in a 
limited number of restricted locales along this continuum: 
in cities, where roughly uniform ways of speaking would 
have been recognized locally as “normal.” These local 
norms of speech were expressed in writing with varying 
degrees of orthographic consistency. What can be recog¬ 
nized as “dialects” in the manuscripts are these norms of 
written Coptic, representing the speech norms of specific 
nodes on the Egyptian dialect continuum. 


Table 1 

Coptic Dialectal Versions of John 3:14-15 



(B) 

ouoh 

m- 

ph- 

reti 

ei- 

a- 

mouses 

£es- 


(F4) 

auo 

kata- 

t- 

he 

et- 

a- 

mouses 

jisi 


(S) 

auo 

kata- 

t- 

he 

ent- 

a- 

mouses 

jise 


(L5) 

auo 

kata- 

t- 

he 

nt- 

a - 

mouses 

jise 



and 

according to- the- 

manner 

REL- 

PAST- Moses 

raise 

(B) 


Pi- 

hofnhrei 

hi- p- 

Safe 

pai- 


reti 

hoti pe 

(F4) 

m- 

Pi’ 

haf 

hi - t- 

eremos 

n- tei- 


he 

hoti 

(S) 

m- 

P- 

hof 

hn- t- 

eremos 

taei 

te 

t- he 

haps 

(LF) 

m- 

P~ 

haf 

hi- p- 

jaeie 

teei 

te 

t- he 



OBJ 

- the 

- serpent 

in- the- 

wilderness this 

is 

the- manner 
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(B) 

ntou- 

ces- 

P~ 

Seri m- ph- 

romi hina 

(F4) 

nse- 

jisi m- 

P- 

seli m- p- 

lomi hina 

(S) 

etreu- 

jest- 

P~ 

sere m- p- 

rome jekaas 

(L5) 

etouna- 

jise m- 

P~ 

sere m- p- 

rome jekase 


REL/they/going to- raise OBJ 

■ the- 

son of- the- 

man so that 

(B) 

ouon mben 

eth- nahti 

ero-f 

ntef- 

ci 

(■F4) 

ouan nibi 

et-ne-l- pisteuin ela-f 

nf- 

P 

(S) 

ouon mm 

et- pisteue 

ero-f 

efe- 

kd 

(L5) 

ouan mm 

et- r- pisteue 

ara-f 

efna- 

kou 


one every 

REL-do- believe 

in-him FOCUS/he/going to- put 


(B) m- 

(F4) n- 

(S) na-fhraei nhet-f n- 

(L5) ne-f nhet-f n- 

to-him in-him OBJ- 


pi- onh, 
on- onh 
on- onh 
ou- odnh 

a- life 


n- eneh 
n- sa- eneh 
sa- eneh 
sa- anehe 
to- eternity 


Note: F4 is an early form of F; the translation is of the L5 version (OBJ = preposition marking direct object; REL = 
relative converter). 


3. Numerous Early Dialects and the Status of Sahidic as 
a Standard. The number of dialects discernible in the 
earliest extant Coptic literature has increased steadily with 
the continual discovery and publication of previously un¬ 
known manuscripts. At present it is possible to distinguish 
more than a dozen dialects (Funk 1988). The extent to 
which these dialects are attested varies considerably, from 
isolated fragments to quantities of complete manuscripts. 
It is difficult to know whether the varying degrees of 
attestation are reflections of the relative literary productiv¬ 
ity of the different dialects or simply accidents of preser¬ 
vation. 

The vast majority of early Coptic manuscripts are writ¬ 
ten in the Sahidic dialect (sometimes called Thebaic in 
older scholarship; abbreviated S). The wide diffusion of 
this dialect is indicative of its status as a literary standard. 
S was well suited to the role of literary standard because of 
its dialectal neutrality: it shared many features with the 
other dialects, and relatively few of its features were pecu¬ 
liar to itself. Assuming that S was a local dialect at the 
beginning of the Coptic period, it would probably have 
been spoken in the area south of Oxyrhynchus (modern 
El Bahnasa) and roughly midway between the two extreme 
poles of the dialect continuum, hence perhaps around 
Hermopolis (modern El Ashmunein). There are reasons, 
however, for assuming that S was already a widely used 
colloquial standard before the Coptic period. If so, proba¬ 
bly it had ceased to coincide exactly with the local dialect 
from which it developed, and hence this parent dialect 
cannot necessarily be located on the basis of the Coptic 
evidence alone (Satzinger 1985). It also follows from this 
assumption that the initial center of the diffusion of 5 as a 
literary standard cannot be determined on purely linguis¬ 
tic grounds; in any case, soon there were multiple centers 
of its diffusion. 

Most of the other Coptic dialects did not survive as 
literary vehicles beyond the 6th century. Nonetheless, 
there is relatively extensive attestation for enough of them 
to indicate that people in various cities took an active 
interest in the dissemination of Coptic literature in local 
varieties of the language. Oxyrhynchite (also called Middle 


Egyptian; abbreviated M) was the dialect of middle Egypt, 
around Oxyrhynchus. The southernmost dialect was Ach- 
mimic (A), a standardization of the language as spoken 
around Panopolis (modern Akhmim) or farther south. 
Locating A is complicated by the question of its relation¬ 
ship to the dialect of a peculiar manuscript of Proverbs 
that may date from as early as the 3d century c.E. (Kasser 
1960; 1982: 67 n. 1). This manuscript displays an alphabet 
and an orthographic system quite different from the other 
Coptic dialects, and strikingly reminiscent of the Old Cop¬ 
tic scripts. But the language of the manuscript is indisput¬ 
ably a dialect of Coptic (known as dialect P), most similar 
to A but similar also to dialects north of A on the dialect 
continuum. The problem is raised (Nagel 1965) by linguis¬ 
tic parallels in later nonliterary texts found in situ that 
show that P was probably the dialect of Thebes (modern 
Luxor). If so, A would seem to have been centered still 
farther south, a possibility contradicted by evidence for 
locating it at Panopolis, or even at Thebes. 

On the dialect continuum south of 5 but north of A and 
P, hence in the region around Lycopolis (modern Asyut), 
there were three dialects similar enough to one another 
that initially scholars grouped them under a single name: 
Subachmimic (also called Lycopolitan; the three dialects 
are distinguished as L4, L5, and L6; Funk 1985). Whereas 
L5 and the other early dialects that coexisted with 5 were 
used for the most part to translate books of the Bible and 
a selection of noncanonical early Christian works, the two 
other Lycopolitan dialects were used extensively for trans¬ 
lating gnostic (L6) and Mamchaean (L4) works. It is possi¬ 
ble that the disappearance of L4 and L6 as literary vehicles 
was due to the Church’s organized suppression of the kind 
of literature with which they are associated, but probably 
the general disappearance of early dialects as literary 
vehicles reflected the dominance of 5 and the resultant 
development of a literary culture increasingly indepen¬ 
dent of the actual spoken language of any given region. 

Faiyumic (sometimes called Bashmuric or Middle Egyp¬ 
tian in older scholarship; abbreviated F) was the dialect of 
the Faiyum Oasis (around Arsinoe, modern El Faiyum). 
Bohairic (sometimes called Memphitic, or simply Coptic, 
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in older scholarship; abbreviated B) was the dialect of the 
Nile Delta, at least in its western part. Both of these dialects 
were used for early translations of the Bible, but unlike 
most of the other early dialects, they continued in use 
beyond the 6th century. Because the Egyptian climate is 
much less conducive to the preservation of manuscripts in 
the Nile Delta than in southern Egypt, early evidence for 
B is particularly scarce, especially from before the 8th 
century. 

C. Death of Egyptian 

Despite the remarkable growth of Coptic literature, 
Greek continued to be the primary language of Egypt’s 
literary culture. It was not until Egypt was conquered by 
the Arabs in a.d. 641 that Greek slipped at last from its 
dominant status. Literary activity in Coptic continued un¬ 
abated (Orlandi 1986: 75-81), and its use also for personal 
correspondence and business documents increased dra¬ 
matically. But now the language of the rulers was Arabic, 
and their initial religious tolerance soon waned. By the 
end of the 8th century, Coptic was beginning to wither 
under persecution along with the religion that had given 
it its written expression. Two centuries later, literacy in 
Coptic was becoming a rarity. In the meantime, the Bo- 
hairic dialect had achieved a degree of standardization 
comparable to that of Sahidic. Partly through translations 
from the latter dialect, Bohairic and Faiyumic literature 
had begun to blossom. As Egyptian now began to die out, 
it was the Church in the narrowest sense that was the last 
bastion of Coptic literature. Bohairic, the dialect of the 
region that was home to the central authority of the 
Church, lived longest. 

In an effort to preserve some knowledge of their dying 
language, a series of scholars, beginning in the 11th cen¬ 
tury, undertook to compile Arabic glossaries of Coptic 
words, accompanied by simple observations on Coptic 
grammar, written in Arabic. The unsophisticated gram¬ 
matical tradition thus born in the Bohairic dialect lasted 
until the 14th century, but it soon served as no more than 
an aid to the proper translation of Coptic texts into Arabic 
(Mallon 1906-7; Samir 1986). After a written history of 
more than four thousand years the Egyptian language was 
dead, leaving Arabic as the language of Egypt, as it is 
today. 

Egyptian Christianity, however, was not abolished, and 
Bohairic Coptic remained the official liturgical language 
of the Egyptian church. But although the priests continued 
to pronounce at least parts of their services in Coptic, 
gradually even in church Arabic became the primary 
tongue. Still, the Egyptian Christians’ reverence for Coptic 
as the language of their religion meant that monastic 
scribes continued to copy and preserve Coptic manu¬ 
scripts, now mostly with accompanying Arabic translations, 
and hence they made possible a significantly different 
survival of their ancestral language, a survival outside of 
Egypt. 

D. Growth of Coptic Studies and Egyptology in 
Europe 

The Vatican’s collection of oriental manuscripts seems 
already to have included a small number of Coptic-Arabic 
bilinguals when the library was founded by Pope Nicholas 


V in the middle of the 15th century. These are the first 
Coptic manuscripts of which there is any certain record in 
Europe. It is Likely that they were brought to Italy by the 
Coptic delegates to the Council of Florence in a.d. 1441 
(Levi della Vida 1939: 29-88; the oldest certain attestation 
of Coptic manuscripts in the Vatican collection dates from 
1481). From this period onward there was frequent contact 
between the Roman and Coptic churches, and soon Coptic 
became a subject of interest to scholars studying oriental 
languages. 

The first published accounts of Coptic appeared early 
in the 16th century (Postel 1538; Ambrogio 1539). At this 
time, a knowledge of Coptic amounted to little more than 
a knowledge of the Coptic alphabet. The first manuscript 
to be brought from Egypt to Europe containing a copy of 
one of the medieval Coptic-Arabic grammatical works writ¬ 
ten as the Egyptian language was dying did not arrive until 
1591. Giovanni Battista Raimondi (d. 1614), director of 
the Typographia Medicea in Rome, dreamed of using this 
Coptic manuscript and others to rescue the Egyptian lan¬ 
guage from oblivion and to prepare a printed edition of 
the Coptic Bible, but his dreams came to nothing and the 
manuscripts he had assembled were neglected (Saltini 
1860; Levi della Vida 1939: 263-68). 

When the Italian pilgrim Pietro della Valle (1586-1652) 
returned to Rome from the Far East in 1626, his collection 
of oriental manuscripts included several Coptic-Arabic bi¬ 
linguals that he had acquired in Egypt near the start of his 
journey a decade before. Two of his manuscripts were 
anthologies of several of the medieval Coptic-Arabic gram¬ 
matical works, similar to the manuscript that had inspired 
Raimondi. Della Valle, too, having recognized at once the 
importance of such books for the recovery of the lost 
language of Egypt, entrusted the edition and translation 
of the more substantial grammatical manuscript to Tom- 
maso Obicini, a specialist in Arabic. In preparation for the 
publication of Obicini’s work, della Valle oversaw the pro¬ 
duction of a font of movable Coptic type at the printing 
press of the Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fide (Em- 
mel 1987). But although Obicini made significant progress, 
he died in 1632 without having completed his work, and 
somehow his notes disappeared (not to be discovered until 
three hundred years later; van Lantschoot 1948). 

In the meantime, the publication of della Valle’s manu¬ 
script had been awaited with eagerness by an eminent 
patron of scholarship, Nicolas Claude Fabri de Peiresc 
(1580-1637), who had tried to arrange for the inclusion 
of Coptic among the languages of the great Polyglot Bible 
then in preparation in Paris (Gravit 1938). Although the 
study of Coptic progressed too slowly for this particular 
ambition to be realized, in 1643 it was one of Peiresc’s 
proteges who finally published an edition of the Coptic 
grammatical manuscript in della Valle’s collection (Rircher 
1643). The editor was Athanasius Rircher (1602-1680), 
who thus laid the foundations on which the studv of 
Egyptian would eventually grow into a scholarly discipline 
in Europe (Quatrem£re 1808: 45-109, 294-98). 

The medieval grammars were soon surpassed by insights 
drawn from the study of increasingly large numbers of 
Coptic manuscripts brought out of Egypt. By the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century, when the Rosetta Stone was first 
being studied, Coptic was well enough known that it could 
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play a crucial role in the decipherment of texts written in 
the older Egyptian scripts. Toward the end of that century, 
the study of the entire history of Egyptian was put on a 
firm footing by Adolf Erman (1854—1937) and the “Berlin 
School” of Egyptology, where the fundamental impor¬ 
tance of Coptic for the study of the earlier stages of 
Egyptian was fully recognized (Polotsky 1987: 14-15). In 
recent decades, the most fruitful work on Coptic has been 
a quest, pioneered by H. J. Polotsky, for a comprehensive 
synchronic description of its grammatical system (Polotsky 
1971:99-271,341-438; 1968; 1970; 1985a; 1985b; 1988). 

E. The Coptic Writing System 

The Coptic alphabet is illustrated in Fig. LAN. 03. The 
alphabet represented seven vowels (a, e, e, i, o, u, 6), two of 
which (i y u) also had corresponding consonantal values, 
and fourteen distinct consonants (fifteen in Achmimic and 
Bohairic). It is not known exactly how Coptic was pro¬ 
nounced. The inventors of the Coptic writing system took 
over the Greek alphabet according to its classical values, 
and it may be supposed that pronouncing Coptic texts 
according to those values will yield a reasonable recon¬ 
struction of how Coptic sounded, at least about the time it 
was first given written expression. However, even after this 
pronunciation is modified on the basis of the internal 
evidence of Coptic manuscripts, it no doubt remains ap¬ 
proximate at best. 

The care with which the Coptic writing system was 
initially worked out is illustrated by one orthographic 
feature in particular. Coptic scribes did not usually leave 
space between words. It was a peculiarity of Coptic that 
this way of writing often resulted in strings of consonants, 
the correct articulation of which may not have been im¬ 
mediately obvious. To alleviate this problem, a diacritical 
mark placed above the line of writing was used to mark 
syllables formed not with vowels but with syllabic conso¬ 
nants (like the syllabic n in the second syllable of “button”). 
For example, in Sahidic kmpkohtmpfcntf “superlinear 
strokes” placed over hm y ht , m, pf, cn, and tf indicate the 
syllabification hm-pko-ht-rn-pf-cn-tf 

F. Grammar 

The extensive attestation of the Sahidic dialect, both 
chronologically and in content, as well as its dialectal 
neutrality, makes it the most appropriate starting point 
for learning Coptic. It is on Sahidic that the following brief 
description of some Coptic grammatical features is based. 
In the examples, dashes separate morphemes that com¬ 
bine into a prosodic unit, which is generally defined by a 
single accented syllable. Abbreviations for citing nonbibli- 
cal examples follow Crum (1939); OT references follow 
the numbering of the LXX (ed. Rahlfs). 

1; Basic Sentence Types. Coptic displays at least four 
basic sentence types. The tripartite sentence , or verbal sen¬ 
tence, contains three basic elements, in a fixed order: a 

conjugation base" encoding information such as tense; a 
subject (either a noun phrase or a pronoun); and a verb 
(infinitive). 

fl) a-p-nouU ti na-u n-saoul 
PAST-ihe-god give to-ihem OBJ-Saul 
"(^d gave them Saul.” (Acts 13:21) 


(2) a-f-ti na-u n-ou-oeik 

PAST-he-give to-them OBJ-a-bread 
“He gave them bread.” (John 6:31) 

There are four “sentence conjugation bases,” with distinct 
affirmative and negative forms (e.g., the negative of a- is 
mpe-)\ (1) perfect (“he gave, he has given”); (2) “not yet” 
(negative only, “he has not yet given"); (3) aorist (“he gives,” 
by nature, or whenever certain circumstances obtain; not 
a present tense); (4) future, known as “Energetic Future” 
or, unhappily, “Third Future” (“he will give,” but mostly 
used in constructions where it has modal meanings such 
as “he might give”). There is also a set of “clause conjuga¬ 
tion bases,” which are used in the same pattern (the 
“Tripartite Conjugation Pattern”: base + subject + verb), 
but which form dependent clauses and are negatived by 
an additional morpheme (tm-)\ (1) conjunctive (various uses, 
most often in some sense continuative of a grammatical 
structure in a preceding clause); (2) future conjunctive 
(“. . . and he will give”); (3) temporal (“when he had 
given . . .”); (4)“until” (“. . . until he gives”); (5) conditional 
(“when/if he gives . . .”); (6) protatic (“if he gives . . 
Shisha-Halevy 1974); and (7) apodotic (“. . . then he gives”; 
Shisha-Halevy 1973). The tripartite pattern occurs in exx. 
1,2, 13-15, 18-22, and 24. 

The bipartite sentence (the “Bipartite Conjugation Pat¬ 
tern”) contains two basic elements, in a fixed order: a 
subject (either a noun phrase or a pronoun), and one of 
four types of predicate. The predicate is either adverbial 
(mostly locative prepositional phrases; ex. 3), or an infini¬ 
tive (exx. 4, 16—20), or a stative (exx. 6, 23, 25), or the 
verbal auxiliary na- (exx. 7, 8). The bipartite sentence 
serves as a present tense, as do the two remaining sentence 
types. 

(3) f-hm-p-jaeie 
he-in-the-wilderness 

“He is in the wilderness.” (Matt 24:26) 

( 4 ) p-jveis sooun n-te-kie n-n-dihaios 
the-lord know OBJ-ihe-way of-the-righteous 
“The Lord knows the way of the righteous.” (Ps 1:6) 

The stative (also called qualitative) is a verb form used only 
in the bipartite sentence; generally it has the meaning of a 
statal passive. In exx. 5 and 6 the infinitive tajro (“steady”) 
is compared with the stative tajreu (“in the state of having 
been steadied”). 

( 5 ) f-tajro m-p-hit m-p-rdme 

it-sleady OBJ-the-heart of-the-man 
“It steadies man’s heart.” (ShA 1 429) 

( 6 ) pef-het tajreu 
his-heart steadied 

“His heart is steady.” (Ps 111:8-Eng 112:8) 

The verbal auxiliary na- (“going to”), followed by a verb 
(infinitive only, never stative), is used in the bipartite sen¬ 
tence to form the most common expression of the future. 

(7) f-na-li ne-tn n-ke-parakletos 

he-going to-give to-you OBJ-another-counselor 
“He will give you another Counselor.” (John 14:16) 
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The bipartite sentence and the two remaining sentence 
types are negatived by a discontinuous morpheme. 

(8) n-f-na-ti an m-pef-ouoein 

NEG-it-going to-give NEC OBj-its-light 
“It will not give its light.” (Mark 13:24) 

The nominal sentence is constructed around a set of 
personal pronouns that serve as subjects in the pattern. 
For the first and second persons, these pronouns are 
proclitic forms of the independent personal pronouns; 
they precede the nominal predicate. 

(9) ntk-ou-sonte 
you-a-thornbush 

"You are a thornbush ” (ShMIF 23 42) 

For the third person, the subject pronouns are a suppletive 
group, morphologically related to the definite article and 
the demonstratives; they follow the predicate. 

(10) na-sneu ne 

my-brothers they 

"They are my brothers." (ShMIF 23 41) 

The third-person type of nominal sentence serves, at least 
formally, as the nucleus of a more complex expanded 
type, in which the subject pronoun sometimes functions 
simply as a copula. 

(11) p-hebs m-p-sma pe p-bal 

the-lamp of-the-body it the-eye 

“The eye is the lamp of the body.” (Matt 6:22) 

The fourth basic sentence type is defined by a small 
group of predicates, mostly expressive of qualities, that 
take a nominal or pronominal subject as a suffix. 

(12) nanou-paei 

be good-this 

"This is good.” (I Tim 2:3) 

2. Object Incorporation. The defining property of a 
syntactically transitive verb in Coptic is the ability of its 
infinitive to incorporate a direct object. 

(13) a-apa pesunlhws nej-p-daimonion ebol 

PAST-Apa Pesunthios cast-the-demon outward 
“Apa Pesunthios cast out the demon." (Bap 114) 

(14) a-f-noj-ou ebol 

PAST-he-cast-them outward 
"He cast them out.” (Mark 1 ;34) 

If the direct object of a transitive verb is not incorporated, 
it is marked by a preposition (n- with nouns, mmo- with 
pronouns). 

(15) n-f-nouje ebol n-n-daimonion 

CONJUNCT I VE-he-cast outward OBJ-the-demons 

.. and he will cast out the demons.” (BMar 239) 

(16) k-nouje mmo-ou ebol 
you-cast OBJ-them outward 
“You are casting them out.” (BMar) 


Incorporation is the rule when the direct object is a noun 
without any article; such nouns are devoid of gender and 
number and generally have a nonreferential or generic 
meaning. 

(17) ti-nej-daimonion ebol 
I-cast-demon outward 

“1 cast out demons.” (“I exorcise.”) (Luke 13:32) 

As a rule, incorporation occurs in the bipartite sentence 
only in the latter circumstance. But in the tripartite sen¬ 
tence, pronominal direct objects, too, are most often incor¬ 
porated, and there is variation between incorporation and 
nonincorporation of the direct object when it is a noun 
with an article (definite or indefinite). 

3. Sentence Conversion. A remarkable feature of Cop¬ 
tic grammar is the way in which a basic sentence can be 
converted (or transposed) by prefixes into: (1) pretent time; 
(2) an adverbial (circumstantial) clause; (3) a relative clause; 
or (4) a focalizing construction (called a “Second Tense,” 
in contrast to an unconverted “first” tense). The preterit 
conversion serves primarily to provide background infor¬ 
mation relevant to a larger context. Ex. 18 is preceded 
immediately by the narrative statement, “We came to Mi¬ 
letus.” 

(18) ne-a-paulos gar knne ... ne-f-cepe gw 

PRET-PAST-Paul for decide ... PRET-he-hasten for... 

"For Paul had decided ...; for he was hastening ...” (AcLs 20:16) 

The circumstantial conversion forms a subordinate clause 
with a wide variety of uses (the converter encoding some¬ 
thing like “the circumstances being that. . ”). 

(19) a-f-faje e-f-mou e-p-noute 

PAST-he-speak CIRC-he-bless OBJ-the-god 
"He spoke, blessing God.” (Luke 1:64) 

(20) eh e-f-toje a-p-alehtor mute 

still CIRC-he-speak PAST-the-cock crow 

“While he was still speaking, the cock crowed.” (Luke 22:60) 

The relative conversion forms a clause that is subordinate 
to a preceding definite antecedent; as a rule, the anteced¬ 
ent is represented in the relative clause itself by a pronoun. 
Compare ex. 22 with ex. 21. 

(21) a-n-daimonion ex ebol km-p-rome 
PAST-the-demons come outward from-the-man 
“The demons came out of the man ” (Luke 8:33) 

(22) p-rdme ent-a-n-daxmmon ex ebol nhel-f 

the-man REL-PAST-the-demons come outward from-him 
"the man from whom the demons had gone” (Luke 8:38) 

The function of the second tense conversion is to focus 
on, or emphasize, an adverbial element in the sentence. 
Like the preterit conversion, the use of a second tense 
usually depends on a context larger than a single sentence. 
In the following example, the focus is on the prepositional 
phrase e-p-satanas. Compare the statement. “You belong tc 
Satan,” with ex. 23. 

(23) e-k-ep e-p-satams 

FOCUS-you-belong to-the-Satan 

“It is to Satan that you belong.” (ShMIF 23 40) 
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4. Cleft Sentence. The combination of a relative clause 
with a nominal sentence of the type illustrated in ex. 10 
creates a cleft sentence in which a nominal or pronominal 
constituent is focalized. Compare the statement, “The 
Lord your God has chosen you,” with ex. 24. 

(24) ntok pe ent-a-p-joeis pek-noute sotp-k 

you it REL-PAST-the-lord your-god choose-you 
“It is you that the Lord your God has chosen.” (Deut 7:6) 

5. Adjectival Modification. The Coptic lexicon contains 
very few words that can be classed as adjectives. Adjectival 
modification of a noun is achieved by syntactic means: a 
relative or circumstantial clause (depending on whether 
the noun is definitely determined or not); 

(25) htn-saje e-u-soueit 
some-words CIRC-they-vain 
“vain words” (Eph 5:6) 

or an indefinitely determined noun in a nominal sentence; 

(26) hen-epra ne neei-saje 
some-vanity they these-words 
“These words are vain.” (ShC 73 206) 

or the relational preposition n- with a nondetermined 
noun. 

(27) nek-saje n-epra 
your-words RELATlON-vanity 
“your vain words” (ShMIF 23 42) 

6. Other Features. The case-roles of the various partici¬ 
pants in the action of a verb are marked either by position 
(syntactic subject, incorporated direct object) or by prepo¬ 
sitions (exx. 1,2, etc.). The passive in progress is expressed 
by the use of a nonreferential third-person-plural subject: 
“they are choosing him” = “he is being chosen.” Interrog¬ 
ative sentences are formed by using interrogative pro¬ 
nouns or particles, without altering the word order of the 
basic sentence types. Imperative sentences are formed by 
using infinitives apart from conjugation, with object incor¬ 
poration occurring as it does in the tripartite pattern. 

G. Coptic Today 

The study of Coptic remains an essential part of the 
discipline of Egy ptology. But because the content of Coptic 
literature is primarily relevant to the history of Christian¬ 
ity, Coptology (also called Coptic Studies) has begun to 
emerge as a distinct discipline with close ties to Egy ptology 
on the one hand and to biblical and Christian historical 
studies on the other. A movement to revive Coptic as a 
spoken language was begun by Egyptian Christians late in 
the 19th century; the Egyptian church now urges its ad¬ 
herents to learn a modified form of the Bohairic dialect, 
as yet with only qualified success. 

H. Basic Reference Works 

Comprehensive bibliographies of Coptic Studies are 
Kammerer 1950; Simon, Quecke, and du Bourguet 1949— 
76; and Biedenkopf-Ziehner 1972-80. T. Orlandi’s Coptic 
Bibliography (Rome: Centro Italiano Microfiches), issued on 


microfiche, is updated biannually by printed supplements 
and entirely revised in annual editions. 

The standard and indispensable dictionary of Coptic is 
Crum 1939. Of more specialized interest are Cerny 1975; 
Westendorf 1965-77; and Vycichl 1983. Smith 1983 is 
convenient for beginners. There is as yet no dictionary of 
the large number of words borrowed by Coptic from 
Greek. 

Overall, the best Coptic grammar is still Stern 1880, but 
fundamental advances have been made by Polotsky (espe¬ 
cially 1944; 1960; 1962; 1988), all of whose works are 
essential. Possibly seminal is Shisha-Halevy 1986. Lambdin 
1983 is helpful for beginners. 

Students of the Coptic versions of the Bible must consult 
scattered editions of individual manuscripts, essential 
guides to which are Vaschalde 1919-33; Till 1959; Nagel 
1983-84; Nagel 1984b; and Schmitz and Mink 1986. Le- 
fort, Wilmet, and Draguet 1950-60 is a useful concor¬ 
dance to the Sahidic NT. 
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EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE AND WRITING 


A. Linguistic Position 

B. History 

C. Writing 

D. Phonology 

E. Grammar 


A. Linguistic Position 

Egyptian is a member of the Afroasiatic language group, 
occupying one of the five or six main branches of this 
linguistic family (Semitic, Berber, Egyptian, Cushitic. 
Chadic, and possibly Omotic). Unlike the other branches, 
Egyptian is represented by a single language. 

In most respects, Egyptian seems closest to the Asiatic 
(Semitic) languages—possibly only because our knowledge 
of the African languages is both poorer and from a much 
later historical era than either Egyptian or Semitic. Egyp¬ 
tian exhibits many common Afroasiatic features: (l) con¬ 
sonantal root structures; (2) masculine/feminine gender. 
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with feminine marked by final -t; (3) plural in -w (m.) and 
-u)t (f.); (4) independent and suffixed pronouns: e.g .Jnk, 
“I,” -j, “my”; (5) stative (qualitative) form of the verb: e.g., 
htp.kw, “1 am content”; and (6) lexical morphological fea¬ 
tures, such as nouns of instrument in m- y causative stem in 
s-, reflexive stem in n-. 

Unlike African languages, Egyptian shares with Semitic 
a predominantly triconsonantal root structure (close to two 
thirds of all verb roots in one representative early text 
corpus) and an active dual (m. -wj, f. - tj ). The vocalic 
patterns of many of its nouns, where these can be recon¬ 
structed, are also similar to those of Semitic nouns: for 
example, an active participle with the pattern a-i, as in 
*hdtip, “content,” reflected in cuneiform ha-ti-ip (Osing 
1976: 128). 

Unlike Semitic, Egyptian has no known case system and 
no prefixed verbal conjugation. Several of its features are 
found in African but not Semitic languages: (1) an “indi¬ 
rect” genitival construction, with the adjectival form of the 
preposition jn, “to, for”: e.g., prw jnj sn.k, “house of (be¬ 
longing to) your brother”; the direct genitival construct is 
also common (pm> sn.k); (2) roots with two to six radicals, 
many with full or partial reduplication: e.g., sn, “kiss, 
smell,” snsn, “associate with”; thn , “shine,” thnhn “glitter”; 
and (3) passive forms with reduplicated final radical: e.g., 
hmmj, “unknown,” from hm, “not know”; nhmm, “will be 
taken,” from nhm, “take” (productive only in the oldest 
stage of Egyptian). 

Egyptian has a vocabulary of about a hundred roots 
found also in Berber and Cushitic languages: for example, 
gmj, “find” = Berber egmi, “seek”; n/r, “perfect, good” = 
Bedja nefir, “pleasant.” A few hieroglyphic phonograms 
reflect an earlier Semitic vocabulary that has been sup¬ 
planted in historical times by native or non-Semitic words: 
for instance, Egyptian drt, “hand” (related to the root ndr, 
“grasp”), replacing earlier *jd (preserved in the hieroglyph 
of a human hand, with the value d ; also in the word djw, 
“five”); or Egyptian jrt, “eye” (possibly related to Cushitic 
and Chadic il/iil “eye”), replacing earlier * c (/)n (reflected in 
the hieroglyph of a human eye, used in writing the word 
c n, “beautiful”). 

B. History 

Egyptian comprises two major historical phases (see sec¬ 
tion E below), each of which is represented by several 
distinct stages of development. 

The language first appears in writing about 3300 b.c., 
in proper names, titles, and captions. Its first continuous 
text—essentially an expanded list of one individual’s ti¬ 
tles—dates from the end of Dynasty 3 (ca. 2750 b.c.) and 
marks the beginning of Old Egyptian, the earliest well- 
known stage of the language. Old Egyptian is preserved in 
tomb biographies, royal decrees, and an extensive series of 
religious (funerary) texts. It is roughly contemporary with 
the historical period of the Old Kingdom (OK) (Dyn. 3-6, 
ca. 2800-2300 b.c.). 

Old Egyptian is closely related to the second major stage, 
that of Middle Egyptian. Also known as Classical Egyptian, 
this stage is represented in nearly every genre of Egyptian 
text: letters, accounts, stories, official and biographical 
inscriptions, and religious texts. As a living language, it 
spanned the period from the end of the OK approximately 


to the beginning of the New Kingdom (Dyn. 6-17, ca. 
2300-1600 b.c.). Even when replaced in the popular, and 
later written, speech it remained the language of temple 
and official inscriptions throughout the history of pagan 
Egypt. In the New Kingdom (NK) (Dyn. 18-19, ca. 1600- 
1200 b.c.) and later, its grammar and vocabulary were 
heavily influenced by that of the contemporary language, 
but in most respects it retained the features of its classical 
stage of the Middle Kingdom (MK; Dyn. 12, ca. 2000- 
1800 b.c.). 

The earlier historical phase represented by Old and 
Middle Egyptian differs significantly from that of the later, 
and final, phase of the language. Elements of this final 
phase are already visible in the colloquial speech (insofar 
as it was recorded) at the end of the MK, if not before. It 
first entered the written language as one of the reforms 
instituted by the “heretic” pharaoh Akhenaten, at the end 
of Dyn. 18 (ca. 1350 b.c.). Its earliest written stage, known 
as Late Egyptian, became the language of all but monu¬ 
mental inscriptions from the Ramesside to Saite periods 
(Dyn. 19-26, ca. 1300-650 b.c.). 

For much of its 600-year history, Late Egyptian gives the 
impression of reflecting fairly closely the contemporary 
colloquial idiom. Under the pharaoh Psamtik (Psammeti- 
chus) I (ca. 650 b.c.), a new script was introduced, reflect¬ 
ing also newer grammatical features. This script and its 
stage of the language are known as Demotic (“popular”). 
True to its name, Demotic was at first used for commercial 
and other everyday documents, but under the Ptolemies 
(after 332 b.c.). it was expanded to religious and literary 
genres as well. Demotic remained in use alongside the 
monumental language until the middle of the 5th century 

A. D. 

With the advent of Christianity, the pagan associations 
of the older scripts prompted the adoption of a new 
writing system based on the Greek alphabet. Both the 
alphabet and the language written in it—the final stage of 
Egyptian—are known as Coptic (probably from Greek 
aigyptios, “Egyptian,” itself a rendering of Egyptian hwt-kl- 
pth, a designation of ancient Memphis). The Coptic alpha¬ 
bet first appears in magical papyri from the end of the 1st 
century a.d., where it was added to the (vowelless) Demotic 
to ensure proper pronunciation of key words. It was 
adopted as a full-fledged writing system in the 3d century 
a.d., when it was used for Egyptian translations of the 
Bible and for other Christian texts. 

Coptic was influenced by Greek not only in its alphabet 
but also in vocabulary. Some two thousand Greek words 
appear in Coptic, replacing or supplementing older native 
words. Coptic is also the first stage of Egyptian to show 
clear dialectical variants, mostly in morphology and pho¬ 
nology. Differences in dialect probably existed throughout 
Egyptian history—one text of Dyn. 19 (ca. 1200 b.c.) 
describes obscure phraseology as being “like the speech of 
a Delta man with a man from Aswan”—but they are 
concealed by both the standardized nature and the purely 
consonantal structure of earlier scripts. Some seven major 
and eight minor Coptic dialects have been identified. Of 
these, Saidic (from Arabic al-$a c id, “Southern Egypt”) was 
the major ecclesiastical and literary dialect from the 4th to 
10th centuries a.d. In the 10th century, Bohairic (from 
Arabic al-buhairah, “Northern Egypt”) was adopted as the 
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official language of the Coptic Church, and it eventually 
supplanted the other dialects. Bohairic remains the litur¬ 
gical language of the Church today, but Coptic disap¬ 
peared as a spoken language probably by the 15th century 
a,d. Knowledge of Coptic, however, provided the key to 
the modern recovery of the earlier language, beginning 
with Jean-Fran^ois Champollion’s decipherment of the Ro¬ 
setta Stone in the early 19th century. 

C. Writing 

Egyptian is written in one of four major scripts: hiero¬ 
glyphic, hieratic, Demotic, and Coptic. With the exception 
of Coptic, all represent the consonantal rather than the 
full phonological structure of the spoken language, a 
feature that Egyptian shares with Semitic writing systems. 
The vocalized forms preserved in Coptic—and, to a lesser 
extent, in older cuneiform transcriptions—allow for par¬ 
tial reconstruction of earlier phonology: for example, 
Coptic smoun, “eight” < *hamanw y which is reflected in 
cuneiform ha-ma-an (Osing 1976: 476). 

Hieroglyphic is both the earliest and most widely at¬ 
tested script. It appears as early as the predynastic period 
(before 3200 b.c.) and remained in use until the 5th 
century a.d. Both the system and the orthography of its 
signs seem to have been first standardized at the beginning 
of the OK. Hieroglyphic writing consists essentially of two 
kinds of signs: ideograms, representing things, actions, or 
concepts; and phonograms, representing sounds. The 
simplest—and probably the first—ideograms are those 
that depict concrete things or actions, such as a scarab 
beetle (“beetle”) or a pair of striding legs (“walk, move”). 
More abstract images are conveyed by an extended use of 
signs from this inventory, on the rebus principle: for 
example, the scarab beetle (hprr, “beetle”) is used to write 
words with the root hpr, “develop.” 

Phonograms were developed on the same principle. 
These represent one or more consonantal sounds: for 
example, the sign for [p] (a reed stool) from *pdj, “stool” 
(Coptic pai) y or that for fr] (a human mouth) from *rdj> 
“mouth” (Coptic ro), but also biliteral pr (a simple house 
plan) from *par''w, “house” (Coptic por, cuneiform pa-ru 
[Osing 1976:477]). 

In all, about five hundred signs were in common use in 
Classical Egyptian hieroglyphic. Words could be written 
ideographically (usually only for concrete things, such as 
prw , “house”) or purely phonographically; but most often 
the two values were combined, as in HOUSE-PLAN (pr) 
plus MOUTH (r) plus WALKING-LEGS, for pr(j), “go 
forth.” Ideograms are often placed at the end of words 
spelled with phonograms, as “determinatives” indicating 
the genus or kind of action to which the word refers (for 
instance, the walking-legs sign in the preceding example). 

Hieroglyphic writing employs no marks of punctuation. 
Texts could be written left to right or right to left, either 
horizontally or in vertical columns. The signs usually face 
the direction from which the text is read. The Egyptians 
did not distinguish hieroglyphic writing from other repre¬ 
sentations of reality, such as statues or scenes in relief. 
Both were a tjt, “symbol,” rather than an accurate repre¬ 
sentation of reality. Hieroglyphic signs were often carved 
with the same detail as other pictorial elements of a scene. 
Conversely, statues or relief representations were them¬ 


selves a kind of hieroglyph, a phenomenon most often 
illustrated in the animal-headed Egyptian gods—as, for 
instance, in the beetle-headed human form representing 
hprj, “the Developing One” (a form of the sun-god). Hiero¬ 
glyphic was generally employed on the same kinds of 
permanent media used for representations, usually carved 
or painted on stone or wood. It remained the preferred 
form for monumental inscriptions throughout Egyptian 
history. With rare exceptions, only the early phase of the 
language (Old-Middle/Classical Egyptian) is written in hi¬ 
eroglyphs. 

A simpler form of the hieroglyphic signs was used for 
writing on less permanent media, such as papyri, with 
reed pen and ink. This, in turn, was probably (though not 
demonstrably) the origin of hieratic, a purely cursive form 
of hieroglyphic. For the most part, hieratic bears the same 
relationship to hieroglyphic that modern handwriting 
does to printing. Hieratic was written from right to left, 
usually in horizontal lines, in ink on materials such as 
papyri, ostraca, linen, and leather. Hieratic signs are at¬ 
tested almost as early as hieroglyphic. By the time of the 
MK (and probably earlier), hieratic was the standard script 
for letters, accounts, and literature; most of the great 
literary works of Classical Egyptian are preserved in hier¬ 
atic. It was also the writing system that Egyptian scribes 
learned first. Both Old and Middle Egyptian are repre¬ 
sented in hieratic, and Late Egyptian almost exclusively so. 

By the 21st Dyn. (ca. 1000 b.c.), administrative hieratic 
had developed a hand significantly different from that of 
other hieratic documents. Called “abnormal hieratic,” this 
script was in use until the Saite period (Dyn. 26, ca. 650 
B.c.), when it was replaced by Demotic, which developed 
from it. Demotic writing is characterized by extremely 
brief signs and numerous ligatures. Though ultimately 
based on hieroglyphic, it bears no resemblance to the 
original signs. Demotic is also the sole script of the stage 
of the language with the same name. Hieratic, like hiero¬ 
glyphic, remained in use alongside the newer writing, but 
it was reserved primarily for religious papyri written in 
the older (semi-Classical language. Like hieratic, Demotic 
was written from right to left, with pen and ink, primarily 
on perishable materials. Occasionally, however, it was used 
to inscribe official documents on stone—as in the decree 
of Ptolemy V Epiphanes (196 b.c.) on the Rosetta Stone, 
carved in both hieroglyphic and Demotic as well as Greek. 

Although they were aware of the syllabic, and later 
alphabetic, scripts of Semitic languages, the Egyptians 
never reduced the inventory of their own signs to either a 
syllabary or an alphabet. Several times in its history Egyp¬ 
tian did develop a system for rendering the phonology of 
foreign names and loanwords with groups of signs, some¬ 
times equivalent to monosyllabic Egyptian words: for ex¬ 
ample, jy-fc-pj-fi-r (Dyn. 18, ca. 1500 b.c.) = Canaanite 
*ya$up- > il (Albright 1934: 34). Hieroglyphic also seems to 
be the basis of the Proto-Sinaitic script, in which some 
thirty signs were used to form an alphabet for writing a 
non-Egyptian language. Although the language and pre¬ 
cise date of Proto-Sinaitic are still uncertain, the alphabet 
itself seems to have been created acrophonicallv based on 
Semitic counterparts of the words represented by the 
Egyptian signs: for example, the hieroglyph of a man's 
head (Eg tpj, “head”) for [r] (Semitic ral “head”). The 
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apparent similarity of this script to Proto-Canaanite sug¬ 
gests that it may be the origin of the principle of alphabetic 
writing (Giveon LA 4: 1156-59). 

The Egyptian language itself was written alphabetically 
in its final stage. Coptic uses the 24 letters of the Greek 
alphabet, plus seven derived from Demotic, primarily for 
sounds not present in Greek (s, f h, h, c = [t y ], g = [k y / 
t yh ], and a monogram for ti). 

D. Phonology 

Although Coptic is the first stage of Egyptian to record 
vowels as well as consonants, the vocalic inventory of earlier 
stages has been reconstructed with the help of Coptic and 
older cuneiform transcriptions. Egyptian seems to have 
shared the common Semitic vowels [a], [i], and fu]. Length 
was determined by morphology, with long vowels in open 
stressed syllables, short vowels in closed stressed syllables, 
and indeterminate vowels elsewhere: e.g., *j"rdk > erok, “to 
you' (m.s.), *jyafn > eroin, “to you” (pi.). Sometime be¬ 
tween Dyn. 19 and 25 (ca. 1200-700 b.c.), the language 
underwent a general vowel-shift from the original system 
to that found in Coptic (a > 6, i > a, u > e; and a > o/u, i 

> He, u> e). 

The earliest stages of the language display 24 conso¬ 
nants, transcribed as follows: l,j (or i) t c , w, b, p, f m, n, r, 
h, h, h, h, z (or 5), s (or 5 ), s, q (or k), g, t, /, d, d. In Coptic 
these have been reduced to 14 or 15 in most dialects: b, p, 
f. m, n, HI, hlh, s, s, k, g = [k y ], t, c = [t y ], with original l, c , 
and j occasionally reflected in doubled vowels (e.g., */kx Cw s 

> hods, “herself”). Coptic descendants of j (where pre¬ 
served) and w are phonologically equivalent to vocalic [II 
(led) and [uJ (/ou/): e.g., oudbs < *wabih, “white” (adjective), 
but oubas < *w~bdh, “become white” (infinitive). This may 
have been true of j and w in earlier stages as well, since 
both are often omitted in writing (like vowels). 

The gradual reduction of the original 24-consonant 
inventory to that of Coptic is visible historically. By Middle 
Egyptian, z is no longer phonologically distinct from j, and 
t and d show evidence of reduction to t and d , respectively, 
in some words. Late Egyptian reflects the beginnings of 
both the eventual loss of the voiced stops —d > t, d> t, g > 
k; Coptic b is probably a (voiceless?) labial spirant—and the 
reduction of the four spirants h , h, h, h to one or two (h or 
hlh, depending on dialect). 

The original sound of many Egyptian consonants is 
uncertain. That transcribed as l is generally thought to 
have been a glottal stop Calep), but in Semitic loanwords in 
Old and Middle Egyptian it appears to correspond to 
Semitic [r]: for example, klnw, later klmw, “vineyard” = 
Semitic harm. In Coptic, however, its reflex is usually zero: 
e.g., *lap^d > dbt, “bird,” *wal~d > ouot, “fresh,” as well as 
*kalm~iv > gom. The correspondence between l and Semitic 
fr] may not indicate so much a value like [r] for l as a 
dissimilarity between Semitic [r] and Egyptian /r/. 

The consonant transliterated r corresponds to r or / in 
Semitic loanwords in Late Egyptian (e.g .Jblrjj = Canaan- 
ite 'abir, “stallion”) and in Coptic reflexes of Egyptian 
words, where the distinction between r and l is partly 
dialectical (*ram7, “man” > Saidic rome, Fayumic lomi). 
Already in Old Egyptian, r seems to be regularly altered to 
i or j in syllable-final position (though this is not always 
reflected in writing): e.g., drt (*darl) > Coptic tore, “hand,” 


but dit.k (*dart~k) > tootk, “your hand”; hqr (^K'qar) > hko f 
“hunger,” but hqr.tj (*h~q&rfj) > hkoeit, “hungry.” The 
consonant [1] may have existed in dialects earlier than 
Coptic, but it is not represented phonemically in writing 
before Demotic (unless older /r/ = [1]?). Coptic l derives 
from earlier n (e.g., las <*nis, “tongue” = Semitic lis) as 
well as from earlier r. Earlier scripts may represent [1] by 
the groups In and (in Late Egyptian) nr: for example, dugI 
dig/dlng, “dwarf” (= *dlg}); bnr > Coptic bol, “out.” 

The consonants z and 5 are generally thought to repre¬ 
sent the voiced/voiceless spirants [z] and [s], but z has also 
been analyzed as [ts]. Since [z], if present, would seem to 
have been the only voiced spirant (other than pharyngeal 
c ) in the original inventory, the phoneme z may instead 
have represented an original voiceless [th], later assimi¬ 
lated to [s] as in many colloquial Arabic dialects. The 
consonant h is equivalent to s in the oldest stage (dialect?) 
of the language, but by Middle Egyptian it has become a 
distinct phoneme. Its value is generally assumed to have 
been similar to that of [q] (ch in German ich ), while h 
represented [x] (ch in German ach). But the two may also 
have represented a consonantal pair distinguished by pal¬ 
atalization (h — [x] vs. h = [xv]), or voiced/voiceless spirants 
h = [gh] (Arabic ghain) and h = [x]. 

The three original consonants q, k, and g are reduced in 
Coptic to the voiceless stop [k] or its palatalized counter¬ 
part g = [ky], with q generally > Saidic k, k > k or g, and g 
> g or k. These correspondences suggest an original 
distinction q — [g] (later > [k] when the voiced stops were 
lost), k = [k], and g = [k y ]. The three are generally 
interpreted, however, as uvular [q] (Arabic qaf) and velar 
[k] and [g], respectively. 

Similarly, the pairs dJt and dJt are thought to have rep¬ 
resented the voiced/voiceless dental stops [d]/[t] and their 
palatalized counterparts [d y ]/[ty]. But dlt have also been 
analyzed as the voiceless stops [tj/[t], with d/t their palatal¬ 
ized alternants [c]/[c], where [t] and [c] are similar to 
Ethiopic [t] and [t7], respectively. In words in which they 
have not coalesced with dlt, the pair dlt generally corre¬ 
sponds to Coptic c = [t v], a palatalized counterpart of 
Coptic t (< dlt). 

Finally, the Bohairic dialect of Coptic also uses aspira¬ 
tion as a phonological feature in the stops: p vs. p h , t vs. f h , 
k vs. k h , and c vs. c h , where the aspirated letters are 
represented by Greek phi, theta, and chi, and the Coptic 
letter gima (= Saidic [k y ]). The extent to which this feature 
may have existed in earlier dialects or stages of the lan¬ 
guage is unknown, but its existence in Coptic suggests that 
it may also underlie some of the phonological alternants 
of the older scripts. 

E. Grammar 

The elements of Egyptian syntax can be grouped into 
four parts of speech: noun, adjective, adverb, and verb. 

The noun category includes both nouns and pronouns. 
Gender is marked lexically (zero, -w, or - j for masculine; -t 
for feminine). Plural and dual number is indicated pho¬ 
nologically by -w and -wj for masculine, -wt and -tj for 
feminine: sn, “brother,” snw, “brothers,” snwj, “two broth¬ 
ers”; snt, “sister,” snwt, “sisters,” sntj, “two sisters.” Syntactic 
usage is marked by position in the sentence or phrase 
rather than by case. Genitival relationships may be indi- 
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cated by direct conjunction of two nouns (probably accom¬ 
panied by changes in stress and phonology), or by suffix 
pronouns: e.g., prw sn.j, “house of my brother.” Two nouns 
may also be linked by the “indirect” genitive (see section A 
above). The accusative (verbal object) is distinguished by 
position. Personal pronouns generally correspond to those 
found in Semitic languages: jnk, “I” (proclitic), wj, “I, me” 
(enclitic), -j, “my” (affixed). 

Egyptian adjectives are for the most part noun equiva¬ 
lents and can be used independently as nouns. Those that 
modify a preceding noun agree with it in gender and (less 
regularly) number. Direct modification is a construction 
that disappeared gradually in the history of the language. 
By the advent of Coptic, most attributive adjectives had 
been replaced by a genitival or relative construction: e.g., 
snt c lt, “big sister” = Coptic nogn-sdne, literally “big-one of 
sister.” 

The category of adverb includes primitive adverbs (dj, 
“here”), prepositional adverbs (jmj, “there,” from m, “in”), 
and prepositional phrases (m mot tn, “in this village”). 
Nouns and verbs can also function syntactically as adverbs. 

The category of verb encompasses all verb forms, in¬ 
cluding those that function syntactically as nouns, adjec¬ 
tives, or adverbs. The earliest inventory includes five cate¬ 
gories of inflection: (1) the suffix conjugation, in which 
morphological features, and pronominal subjects, are sig¬ 
naled by suffixes: *nh.s, “she lives,” c nh.n.s, “she has lived”; 

(2) the stative (old perfective), corresponding in form to 
the Afroasiatic stative/qualitative: c nh.tj, “she is alive”; 

(3) the imperative: c nh , “live!”; (4) the attributive forms, 
including participles and relative forms: c nht, “(she) who 
lives,” mot c nht.sjmj, “village in which she lives”; and (5) the 
infinitival forms: c nA, “to live.” By the time of Coptic, these 
had been reduced to two productive forms—the infinitive 
and stative—for most verbs. 

All four syntactic elements can function as sentence 
predicates. Nominal sentences, with the pattern A B, are 
statements of identity. Either element can be a noun or 
pronoun: jnk sn.k, “I (am) your brother”; pen-son pe, “He 
(is) our brother” (Gen 37:27). The bipartite pattern is 
often expanded by means of the enclitic pronoun pui > pe 
(3 m.s.): snt.k pw spdt, “Your sister (is) Sothis”; pax pe pa- 
snof, “This (is) my blood” (Matt 26:28). 

Statements of quality are expressed by adjectival sen¬ 
tences, a variant of the bipartite nominal pattern in which 
the first element is an immutable (m.s.) adjective: ml c sj, 
“She (is) correct.” These are primarily a feature of Old to 
Late Egyptian. In Demotic they are replaced by a form of 
the adjective-verb; and in Coptic by a nominal-sentence 
construction in which the adjective is treated as an unde¬ 
fined noun: ou-me te, “It (is) correct” (literally, “a correct 
one”; John 5:32). 

Sentences with adverbial predicates are essentially state¬ 
ments of location or state. These follow the pattern A Adv: 
sn.k dj = pek-son tax, “Your brother (is) here.” 

Verbal predicates express action. Strictly speaking, such 
sentences are those in which the word order is verb- 
subject-object-adverb and in which the verb itself is predi¬ 
cate: qd sn.j prwf m mot tn, “My brother built his house in 
this village” (literally, “build brother-my house-his in vil¬ 
lage this”). Various forms of the verb, however, can also 
function as nominal, adjectival, or adverbial predicate in 


other, “nonverbal” sentences: mrr.f jrr.f, “When he likes, 
he acts” (literally, “That-he-likes [is] that-he-acts,” an A B 
nominal sentence), h c su>, “He is jubilant” (an adjectival 
sentence, in which h c is an active participle), tek-sone onh , 
“Your sister is alive” (an adverbial sentence, in which onh is 
the stative form of onh, “live”). 

Historically, the Egyptian language shows two dominant, 
and related, trends. One of these is the gradual loss of the 
(pure) verbal sentence. Earlier verb forms are replaced by 
“pseudoverbal” constructions built largely on the adver¬ 
bial-sentence pattern: c nh.s, “She lives” > st hr'nh = Coptic 
s-onh, literally “She (is) upon living”; c nht , “(she) who lives” 
> ntt hr c nh - Coptic et-onh, literally “(she) who (is) upon 
living.” 

The second historical trend, coincident with the first, is 
the replacement of synthetic forms (marked by internal 
changes) to analytic ones (marked by the accretion of 
discrete morphemes): c nh.s, “May she live” > Demotic my- 
jr.s-^nh = Coptic mares-onh, literally “Let her-do living.” 
This historical process affected not only verbs but other 
parts of speech as well: e.g., sn.k, “your brother” > pljj.k sn 
= Coptic pek-son, literally “the-your brother.” 

On the basis of these changes, the language can be 
divided into a synthetic phase, represented by Old/Middle 
Egyptian, and an analytic phase, visible in Late Egyptian 
through Coptic. Because all Egyptian scripts except Coptic 
do not fully reveal a words morphology, the grammar of 
the analytic phase is more visible, and therefore better 
understood, than that of its synthetic ancestor. In Old and 
Middle Egyptian, the existence of inflected forms is de¬ 
duced through morphological changes that may be visible 
in one or more—but not all—root classes. The attributive 
forms of the verb, for example, are known to have distin¬ 
guished two synthetic forms (labeled “perfective” and “im- 
perfective”) because of the alternation of unmarked vs. 
geminated forms visible primarily in final-j roots: e.g., 
(f.s.) active participles mst and msst, from msj, “give birth.” 

The major questions still unanswered in the study of 
Egyptian grammar have to do with the number and mean¬ 
ing of inflected forms that were present in the suffix 
conjugation of Old and Middle Egyptian. The simplest 
written form of this verbal category, called the sdm.f (based 
on the paradigm verb sdm, “hear”), probably conceals at 
least four distinct forms in the earliest stage of the lan¬ 
guage. All four are visible in the irregular verb jnj, “fetch” 
(jn.f jnn.f jnt.f, and jnw.f), but most roots show only one, 
two, or three written forms: sdm.f\ “he hears” (root sdm): 
ml.f vs. mllf “he sees” (root mil); msj.s vs. mss.s vs. msjw.s , 
“she gives birth” (root msj). Of these, one form (jnt.f / ml.j 
/ msj.s ) expresses the subjunctive (jussive, optative, etc ). 
The form in final w, with its paradigmatic counterparts 
(jnw.f t mllf / msjw.s), seems to be a future tense, later 
replaced by the subjunctive and an analytic form. 

The remaining two sdm.f forms are distinguished pri¬ 
marily by the presence of gemination in some roots: jn.J 
/ ml.f / xnsj.s vs. jnn.f / mllf / mss.s. By analogy with the 
attributive forms, these were originally thought to express 
a contrast between “perfective” (completed or single ac¬ 
tions) and “imperfective” (incomplete or multiple actions), 
respectively. In the analytic verbal systems, however, there 
is a major syntactic distinction, reflected morphologicallv. 
between forms in which the focus of attention is on the 
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verbal action itself (“First Tenses”) and those in which it is 
directed to an adverbial adjunct (“Second Tenses”): e.g.. 
Demotic jw.f-hy r-hrf> Coptic f-hi ehraf “It falls on him,” 
vs- jj r f~b r ~b r f > Coptic ef-hi ehraf\ “It is on him that it 
falls.” The latter appears to be syntactically an adverbial- 
predicate construction in which a nominal (attributive) 
form of the verb functions as subject to the adverbial 
phrase: literally, “How/That it falls (is) on him.” The same 
distinction has been proposed for the synthetic verb: e.g., 
hl.f hr.f “It descends on him,” vs. hll.f hr.f “It is on him 
that it descends.” 

There is a good deal of evidence in favor of this analysis, 
and the model of the analytic tenses has become widely 
accepted for the synthetic verbal system as well. More 
recently, however, questions have been raised as to the 
adequacy of the analytic model to explain all observable 
features of the synthetic forms (Englund and Frandsen 
1987). The forms of the analytic verb distinguish primarily 
time (e.g., past, present, future) and syntactic function. In 
contrast, those of the synthetic verb seem to express pri¬ 
marily aspect (e.g., completed vs. incomplete) and mood 
(indicative, subjunctive). When and how the synthetic verb 
developed the features visible in its analytic descendants 
are questions that have yet to be fully answered. 
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ETHIOPIC 

The study of the Semitic Ethiopic dialects has become 
an important discipline in the Near Eastern held. As W. 
Leslau (1959) has noted, these dialects can be divided into 
two groups: North Ethiopic (abbreviated hereafter NE) 
and South Ethiopic (abbreviated hereafter SE). NE in¬ 
cludes Geez, which is the oldest dialect, and two modern 
dialects, Tigre and Tigrinya. SE comprises Amharic, Ar- 
gobba, Harari, Gafat, and Gurage. Gurage is a dialect 
cluster, and for typological reasons this cluster has been 
called “Gunnan-Gurage” by R. Hetzron (1977). All the 
Ethiopic dialects exhibit features which comparative lin¬ 
guists find worthy of note. A few of these features, which 
will be discussed below, include an important difference 
between the morphology of the basic verb types of NE and 
SE, the development of a direct object suffix in NE and 
SE, and the existence of a main verb marker forms in SE. 


A. The Qatala and Qattala Verb Stems 

Two of the basic verb types of Ethiopic have been de¬ 
scribed by T. Lambdin (1978) as follows: 

G verbs—simple root + stem vowel pattern: G = Grund- 
stamm (basic stem). 

D verbs—root + doubling (D) of the second radical + 
stem vowel pattern. 

The perfect tense of G verbs (often described by linguists 
as qatala) in NE is characterized by a single middle conso¬ 
nant, whereas in many of the SE dialects the perfect tense 
of G verbs has a doubled middle radical (described by 
linguists as qattala). The pattern of the G perfect in NE is 
found in other Semitic languages, but the SE pattern with 
a geminated middle radical is not attested elsewhere. For 
the purposes of comparative Semitic philology, it is impor¬ 
tant to determine whether the doubling which occurs in 
the SE G perfect is a Proto-Semitic phenomenon or merely 
a characteristic which can be explained by a development 
within SE itself. 

This problem of gemination is depicted by the following 
table, which gives the G and D patterns of the perfect and 
imperfect tenses in Geez (a NE dialect) and Amharic (a SE 
dialect): 


Geez (NE) 

G D 

Perfect qatala qattala 

Imperfect yeqattel yeqettel 


Amharic (SE) 

G D 

qattala qattala 

yeqatl yeqattel 


In addition to the different NE and SE stem patterns for 
the G perfect, one can also see from the table that in the 
NE the G imperfect has a doubled middle radical (ye is a 
prefix), whereas in SE the same form has a single middle 
radical. It should be noted that in two NE dialects, Tigrinya 
and Tigr£, the geminated middle radical of the G imper¬ 
fect is simplified when subject suffixes are added. W. 
Leslau (1953) uses this phenomenon as one of his major 
arguments in favor of the secondary nature of the yeqattel 
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form in Ethiopic. His suggestion that the form *yeqatl(u) 
be reconstructed as the PE G imperfect is based on his 
view that *yeqatl(u) can be derived from Proto-Semitic 
*yaqtulu and on the fact that certain SE dialects have a 
yeqatlu imperfect form. However, it is possible that the -u 
of the SE imperfect form is related to the complicated 
problem of main verb markers, which will be discussed 
below and, therefore, should not be traced back to Proto- 
Semitic. H. Nyberg (1932), J. Polotsky (1949), and R. 
Hetzron (1972), on the other hand, have suggested that 
the NE yeqattel form is primary and that the loss of gemi¬ 
nation in the SE G imperfect is related to the phonetic 
principle underlying the loss of gemination which occurs 
in the G imperfect of Tigrinya and Tigre as the result of 
adding suffixes. According to this view, the loss of gemi¬ 
nation, originally associated only with the addition of 
suffixes, spread to all forms of the G imperfect in SE. 
However, the phenomenon of the loss of gemination in the 
G imperfect as the result of adding suffixes is probably 
restricted to Tigrinya and Tigre and, therefore, does not 
shed light on the development of SE yeqail. Thus, it is 
necessary to seek an explanation which would account for 
both the loss of gemination in the SE G imperfect and the 
introduction of this characteristic in the G perfect. It is 
likely that the D perfect of Proto-SE changed from *qattala 
to *qettala, as suggested by Polotsky (1938), since this form 
is actually attested in some of the SE dialects. As a result 
of this change, e became the stem vowel of both the D 
perfect and imperfect as opposed to the G stem vowel a. It 
was at this point that an analogy may have occurred be¬ 
tween the perfect and imperfect form of G and D verbs, 
affecting the form of the G imperfect; 

D G 

*qettala : *yeqettel *qatala : *yeqatel 

The result of this analogy would have been the simplifica¬ 
tion of the geminated middle consonant of the G imper¬ 
fect (yeqatel). At this early stage of Se, the G and D stems 
for the perfect and imperfect tenses could be symbolically 
described as follows: G (s s) and D (d d). However, evidence 
from the SE dialect Endegen, as described by W. Leslau 
(1976), suggests that a phonological process contributed to 
the collapse of the contrast G (s s) /D (d d). In this dialect, 
the G perfect normally has a simple middle radical (qatala), 
but there are, nevertheless, some G perfect forms with a 
geminated middle consonant. These verbs appear to be 
historically related to verbs whose last radical was * 3 , * c , or 
*h. These final radicals were evidently assimilated by the 
middle radical, resulting in the gemination of the middle 
radical. It is likely that a similar development occurred in 
the proto-stages of other SE dialects, but in these dialects, 
the perfect with a geminated middle radical was standard¬ 
ized for all root types. 

B. The Direct Object Suffix 

In Ethiopic, the pronominal object of a transitive verb is 
regularly expressed by a suffix attached directly to the 
verb. The forms of the direct object suffix in Geez (a NE 
dialect) are as follows: 1 c.s. -m, 2 m.s. -ka, 2 f.s. -At, 3 m.s. 
-ol-hu, 3 f.s. -al-ha, 1 c.pl. -na, 2 m.pl. -kemu, 2 f.pl. -ken, 3 
m.pl. -omul-homu, 3 f.pl. -onl-hon. Thus, in order to say, 


“They found me,” one would attach the suffix -ni to rakabu, 
resulting in the form rakabuni. In SE, some of the forms of 
the direct object suffix differ considerably from the forms 
in Geez. This divergence is due primarily to the influence 
of two types of copulative elements which can be described 
as the n copula and the t copula. The n copula of SE is 
historically related to the Geez introductory particle na-, 
which is used to prepose and emphasize a pronominal 
element. Examples of this inflected particle are naya and 
nayo, meaning “as for me” and “as for him” respectively. 
The t copula originated in sentences employing the third 
person pronoun wet as a neutralized copula, which was 
reduced to t because of its enclitic nature: *ana- *wet > 
*ana- *t, “It is I.” Both the n and t copulas were inflected 
for all persons and numbers. In order to see the influence 
of the copula on the SE direct object suffix forms, one can 
cite some of the attested suffixal forms in two SE dialects, 
Amharic and Chaha. In Amharic, the t copula was influ¬ 
ential. For example, the original form *-a of the 3 f.s. 
direct object suffix was replaced by the 3 f.s. ending -at of 
the copula. The 3 m.s. direct object allomorph - 1 , which is 
used after subject suffixes ending in -u, is also related to 
the copula. Since there is evidence of a t copula in Old 
Amharic (Goldenberg 1976), it is reasonable to assume 
that the t of 3 f.s. -at and the 3 m.s. t which is added to -u 
reflect the old t copula. In Chaha, it was the n copula which 
affected the forms of the direct object suffix, as can be 
seen from the following list: 2 m.s. -naka, 2 f.s. -noxi, 3 m.s. 
-ne, 3 f.s. -na, 1 c.pl. -nda, 2 c.pl. -naku , 3 c.pl. -no. 

C. Main Verb Marker Forms in SE 

One of the major differences between the verbal inflec¬ 
tion of NE and SE is the introduction of main verb markers 
in SE. In the SE dialect Chaha, the perfect always ends in 
-m when it is in a positive main clause. In a subordinate or 
negative clause, the final -m of the perfect is omitted, as 
the following examples show: 

(1) Main clause: naqaram, “he pulled out”; 

(2) Subordinate clause: ya-naqara , “he who pulled out”; 

(3) Negative clause: an-naqara, “he did not pull out.” 

It is well known that the morphological distinction be¬ 
tween main and subordinate verbs exists in the Cushitic 
languages, and since SE has a Cushitic substratum, it is 
reasonable to assume that main verb marking, as a mor¬ 
phological category, was borrowed by SE from Cushitic 
(Hetzron 1972). However, it is difficult to establish the 
origin of the actual forms of the main verb markers as 
they exist in SE. R. Hetzron (1972) has stated that some ol 
the SE dialects used the Proto-Semitic imperfect elements 
*-u and *-na!-ni for main verb markers. In order to sup¬ 
port this theory, Hetzron compares the SE dialects which 
have imperfect forms ending in -u with Arabic which has 
the imperfect form yaqtulu, pi. yaqtuluna. Such a theory 
would necessitate the reconstruction of *yaqtulu for Proto- 
Ethiopic, but since there is no trace whatever of such a 
form in the linguistically conservative northern dialects, 
including ancient Geez, and no certain evidence lor such 
a form elsewhere in the southern languages, it seems 
methodologically implausible to reconstruct *yaqtulu for 
Proto-Ethiopic. 

It is possible that the copula was one ol the sources ot 
the main verb marker forms in SE. The use of this form 
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of the copula as a main verb marker may have originated 
in the cleft sentence construction. For example, in Soddo 
the relative verb form (i.e., ya + subordinate perfect or 
subordinate relative imperfect) combined with the copula 
<e)n is used for a simple statement in which no relative 
meaning is involved. The following example of this con¬ 
struction is taken from W. Leslau (1968): 

zi addiya ba tobbeya mula yassila-n, “this river was known 
all over Ethiopia”; lit. “this river in Ethiopia everywhere 
that was known it is.” 

Since this cleft sentence construction functions as a main 
sentence, it is possible that the copula -n which was at¬ 
tached to the verb was felt to be a main verb marker, and 
it should be noted that a final -n appears on some forms 
of Soddo main verbs. Another possible source for main 
verb markers is the form of the definite article as attached 
to the verb of a relative clause modifying a definite noun. 
The 3 f.s. and 1 c.s. perfect forms of Soddo verbs in 
relative clauses modifying an indefinite noun are as fol¬ 
lows: 

Definite Indefinite 

3 f.s. yaqattalatti yaqattalat 

1 c.s. yaqattalki yaqattalkw 

The initial ya- of the above forms is the relative pronoun. 
According to Leslau (1968), the final -i of the definite 
forms is the article. A final 4 also appears on the 3 f.s. and 
1 c.s. forms of the Soddo main perfect, qattalatti and 
qattalki, respectively. The subordinate counterparts of 
these forms are 3 f.s. qattalat and 1 c.s. qattalkw, which are 
identical to the 3 f.s. and 1 c.s. forms of the perfect in a 
relative clause modifying an indefinite noun. 

Finally, it should be noted that the main verb marker 
- m , mentioned above, may be related to the emphatic 
particle -ma of Geez and -m of Amharic. Thus, there are 
several possible sources within Ethiopic for the forms of 
the main verb markers. It is, therefore, unnecessary to 
look to Proto-Semitic for the origins of these forms. 
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H. Lee Perkins 

GREEK 

The Greek language has played several roles in connec¬ 
tion with the Bible of Jews and Christians. Apart from the 
fact that the Greeks and their language are mentioned in 
it, there occur first of all some Greek loanwords in the 
later books of the Masoretic Text (MT). Second, Greek is 
the language of one of the oldest versions of the OT, the 
Septuagint (LXX), which was probably antedated only by 
the earliest Aramaic Targums. It is, furthermore, the orig¬ 
inal language of some additional books in the LXX canon 
not included in the MT canon. See also CANON. Finally, 
it is Greek in which the NT has come down to us, parts of 
which (Pauline letters) are undoubtedly to be seen as 
original compositions. As the order of these different 
aspects reflects the increasing importance of Greek with 
regard to the Jewish people, it will be appropriate to 
subdivide this article in accordance with it. 


A. Greek in the Hebrew-Aramaic Bible and in Palestine 

B. Greek in Egypt and as the Language of the LXX 

C. Koine Greek 

D. The LXX as Translation 

E. The Greek of the LXX 

1. Phonology 

2. Morphology 

3. Syntax and Semantics 

F. Greek as the Language of the NT 

G. The Greek of the NT 

H. Atticism 


A. Greek in the Hebrew-Aramaic Bible and in 
Palestine 

Among the very first loanwords taken over from a for¬ 
eign language is usually the name of that language and 
that of its speakers, although it often escapes notice that 
foreign names are to be considered as loans, too. The 
name of a foreign people may actually be (that is, within 
the foreign country itself) the name only of part of the 
nation as a whole, such as a well-known tribe or a still 
smaller subgroup. Further, it is also usual for such names 
to be completely adapted to the nature of the receptor 
language. These three general remarks apply also to the 
name by which Greece or the Greeks are known in the 
Hebrew Bible, Yawan, who is mentioned by the author of 
Genesis in the Table of Nations (10:4-5; cf. I Chr 1:5-7); 
see also JAVAN (PERSON) as one of Noah’s grandsons 
together with his offspring, . . each with his language, 
by their families, in their nations” (Gen 10:4). The name 
Yawan, the first Greek loanword known in Hebrew, is the 
name of the eponymous ancestor of all the Greeks, al¬ 
though he is the same as Ion , the ancestor only of one of 
the Greek tribes, the Ionians, who are called laones by 
Homer (//. 13.685). The name must have been taken over 
at a rather early date because it still contains the w f a sound 
which died out before the date of the earliest Ionic-Attic 
inscriptions and literary texts, and before the subsequent 
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vowel-contraction could have taken place; that is, before 
*Iazuon had become Ion . 

In the OT, Yawan is further mentioned by Ezekiel as one 
of the commercial partners of Phoenician Tyre (27:13), 
and the “sons of the Ionians” (Heb bene-hayyewdnim) are 
reported by the prophet Joel to have bought Jewish slaves 
from the Phoenicians and the Philistines (4:6). Finally, 
Alexander the Great is called in Daniel “the king of Yawan” 
(8:21). In the Assyrian language, Ionia is referred to as 
mat Yaman. The usurper Yamani , who ascended the throne 
of Ashdod and fled to Egypt in 711 b.c, before the advanc¬ 
ing Sargon II, may have been a Greek who was given a 
familiar name (nickname) after his nationality. Greeks, 
whose actual presence in Palestine before the Exile can at 
least be assumed, were the mercenary soldiers of King 
Josiah who are mentioned several times as Kittiyim in the 
Arad ostraca, and they may have been Greeks from Kition 
in Cyprus; in fact, the Kittim figure as sons of Yawan in Gen 
10:4. A Greek visitor to Palestine who is known by name is 
Antimenidas, an elder brother of the lyric poet Alcaeus. 
He fought in the Babylonian army and was probably 
involved in one of Nebuchadnezzar’s campaigns against 
Ashkelon. 

Two further Greek loanwords in the OT are names of 
coins, 5 adarkonim or “darics” and darkemonim or “drach¬ 
mae.” Both words have in common that they were taken 
over in the genitive plural, dareikon and darchmon, as the 
genitive of price happens to be the case in which names of 
coins most often appear in bills and contracts. To these 
genitives was then added the Hebrew plural ending -Im. As 
the “daric” was a coin that was originally called after Darius 
I, its appearance in the history of King David half a 
millennium earlier is grossly anachronistic in 1 Chr 29:7, 
whereas its occurrence in Ezra 8:27 is unsurprising; the 
mention of “drachmae,” however, in Neh 7:69-71 is also 
against the historical context. As the final redaction of all 
three books—Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles—is dated 
to the first part of the Hellenistic period (350-300 b.c.), 
the use of these Greek words in Hebrew texts is easily 
explained by the fact that Greek was then the official 
language of Palestine as a province of the Macedonian 
Empire, the language of all legal and professional texts. 

After Alexander’s arrival in Palestine, a number of’ 
Greek towns were founded and colonized and some exist¬ 
ing towns reorganized after the model of the polis, espe¬ 
cially in the territory that was later called the DECAPOLIS 
(Ten-City League), which soon became a flourishing center 
of Hellenistic culture. It brought forth such a famous man 
as Menippus of Gadara (fl. 275 b.c.), the Cynic author 
whose writings have been influential throughout antiquity 
and inspired Varro and Lucian. Instances of towns with 
Greek names are Dion , called after the holy city of the 
Macedonians at the N foot of Mt. Olympus; Pella, formerly 
Pahel, but renamed after the Macedonians’ royal resi¬ 
dence; further Skythopolis (Beth-Shan); and somewhat later 
Philadelphia, called after Ptolemy II Philadelphus, the new 
name of Rabbah “of the children of c Ammon.” The other 
parts of Palestine, Galilee, Samaria, Philistia, and Idumea 
(south of Judea) were also subject to a constantly increasing 
Hellenization, as is shown for Idumea, for instance, by the 
many tombs with Greek inscriptions at Marissa. Even the 
relatively small area inhabited by Jews—Jerusalem and the 


surrounding districts—could not resist this strong cultural 
influence, which was officially stimulated. Many priests 
belonged to the “Hellenistic” party. The high priests Jason 
(till 172 b.c.) and his successor Menelaus even adopted 
Greek names; so also did the somewhat earlier rabbi, 
Antigonus of Socho (ca. 200 b.c.), one of the “fathers” 
quoted in Pirqe-Abot (1:3); his pupil Boethus; the Jewish 
envoys sent to Rome and Sparta; and their fathers, Numen- 
ius son of Antiochus and Antipater son of Jason (1 Macc 
12:16). All of these persons, of course, had Hebrew names 
as well, but were better known by their Greek names. 

The Maccabean uprising, therefore, was not so much 
directed against the Hellenistic culture as such, which, 
moreover, was then already over a hundred and sixty years 
old, but it was triggered off when Antiochus IV went as 
far as endeavoring to Hellenize the Jerusalem temple and 
its cult. In this connection, it is a telling detail that the only 
Jew who predicts the downfall of this Hellenistic king, the 
author of the book of Daniel (7:25-27), does not refrain 
from using Greek words in the Aramaic text. When he 
tells about the musical instruments that Nebuchadnezzar’s 
musicians are playing (3:5-7), four of the six instruments 
mentioned bear Greek names: qayteros (kithans), sabbeka’ 
(sambyke), pesanterin (psaltenon), sumpdnydh (symphonia); it is 
true, however, that kithans and sambyke , in their turn, may 
be very old loanwords in Greek as well. It seems a bit 
improbable to assume that these words were deliberately 
introduced here to lend an unfavorable color to the whole 
pagan pageant of the gold idol, because in that case the 
author would have taken care to use a Greek word for the 
idol itself. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that according to some 
indications Jerusalem was the place where Jewish knowl¬ 
edge of the Greek language was concentrated, and where 
it was taught. According to the legendary Letter of Aristeas, 
which relates the story of the origin of the LXX, the 
translation was made for the library of King Ptolemy II 
(ca. 275 B.c.) by seventy-two Jewish priests who had been 
summoned to come to Alexandria from Jerusalem. Al¬ 
though this story is certainly etiological fiction pretending 
to be history, the presuppositions on which it rests cannot 
be too wild, and the most central presupposition is of 
course that Jerusalem priests knew Greek. See SEPTUA- 
GINT. 

A further indication is given by the postscript added to 
the LXX version of the book of Esther. It runs as follows: 
“In the 4th year of the reign of King Ptolemy and Cleo¬ 
patra, Dositheus, who said that he was a priest and a 
Levite, and his son Ptolemaeus have brought the foregoing 
Purim letter, which they said was sent and had been 
translated by Lysimachus son of Ptolemaeus of the people 
of Jerusalem” (Esth 10:3‘). If this refers to the first Ptolemy 
who married a Cleopatra, the king must be Ptolemy V. 
who started reigning in 204 b.c., but who married Cleo¬ 
patra only in 194, so the 4th year of their joint rule would 
be around 190 b.c. Several Ptolemies after him, however, 
also had wives called Cleopatra, and a later date is there¬ 
fore quite possible, such as 114 b.c. (Ptolemy VIII) or 77 
b.c. (Ptolemy XII). 

The Second Book of Maccabees, too, was sent as a festal 
letter to the “Jewish brethren in Egypt” by their brothers 
in Jerusalem and Judea, at least according to the letter 
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prefixed to this book (1:1). This letter is dated to the 188th 
year of the Seleucids (124-123 b.c.), and it also mentions 
an earlier letter written in 143-142 b.c. 

These three testimonies all point in the same direction; 
namely, that Jerusalem was a center of Jewish teaching and 
mastery of the Greek language, and that it functioned in 
maintaining contacts with the Greek-speaking Jews in the 
Diaspora, especially with those living in Egypt. 

B. Greek in Egypt and as the Language of the LXX 

Much more pronounced was the role which Greek 
played in Egypt in connection with the Jews. With the 
arrival of Alexander the Great (332 b.c.), Greek had of 
course become the official language of Egypt, but great 
numbers of Greeks had been in Egypt earlier than in 
Palestine. Apart from such incidental visits as the legen¬ 
dary sojourns of Helen and Menelaus ( Od . 3.300) and of 
Pythagoras (D.L. 8.3), more regular contacts seem to have 
started with the settlement of merchants from Miletus and 
the subsequent foundation of their trading center in Nau- 
cratis on the W Canopic branch of the Nile (ca. 650 b.c.). 
Charaxus, brother of the poetess Sappho, is known to have 
been there on business. Around 560 b.c., the pharaoh 
Amasis (Ahmose) made this harbor the only place where 
Greeks were allowed to trade in Egypt, and it continued as 
such well into the Roman period. In addition to these 
merchants, many Ionian soldiers stayed in the country, 
serving as mercenaries in the army of the king of the 26th 
Dyn.; Greek armies and generals (Chabrias; King Agesi- 
laus of Sparta) were also employed by the 29th and 30th 
Dyn. 

The presence of a large number of Jews in Egypt before 
the Hellenistic period is likewise an established fact. The 
prophet Jeremiah was forced to settle there, together with 
many others who had remained in Palestine after the Exile 
(Jer 43:5-7). Possibly, however, the book of Deuteronomy, 
which reflects King Josiah’s legal reform, implies that one 
of his predecessors (that is before 640 b.c.) had bought 
horses in Egypt and paid with Israelite slaves (17:16). The 
Aramaic papyri from Elephantine, too, show that a Jewish 
garrison was stationed there at the southernmost border 
of Egypt during the 5th century. And finally, the Letter of 
Aristeas (12—14) makes mention of many Jewish prisoners 
of war who were taken to Egypt by Ptolemy I (323-283 

B.C.). 

When Alexandria, which had at first been founded only 
as a harbor for the Macedonian navy, was chosen instead 
of Memphis as the capital of Ptolemaic Egypt soon after 
323 B.c., it rapidly expanded into a cosmopolis. It was 
natural for foreigners, such as Greeks and Jews, to concen¬ 
trate there, although many of them also lived and worked 
in the country. Quite naturally, in order to communicate 
they made use of the official language of the new rulers 
rather than the vernacular Egyptian or Aramaic. The 
Elephantine papyri show that the Jews in Egypt in their 
daily life had given up Hebrew for Aramaic, the language 
of the Persian government, and no doubt they continued 
to use Aramaic for some time among themselves after 
Egypt had been liberated from Persian rule. The fact, 
however, that the Hebrew OT had to be translated into 
Greek shows that after some time many of them no longer 
understood Hebrew and Aramaic and could not make use 
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of Aramaic Targums (if they ever had them in Egypt in 
this early period). 

According to Ansteas, Ptolemy II motivated the creation 
of the LXX version with two arguments. First, he wanted 
the library at Alexandria to contain a copy of the Jewish 
law. This may reflect the historical reality of a specific 
juridical need: the king may have wished to enable his 
officials to consult that law code to which such large 
minorities in Egypt and Palestine—which then formed 
part of his kingdom—constantly referred. 

Second, it is expressly stated that Ptolemy wanted to 
bestow a favor through it (the LXX) upon the freed Jewish 
slaves living in Egypt, on the Jews in the Diaspora, and on 
those yet to be born (Amteas 38; Jos. Ant 12.48). This 
makes sense only if it reflects a reality in which many if 
not most Jews outside of Palestine could not (or could not 
sufficiently) read and understand the Hebrew Torah, but 
spoke and were well versed in Greek. In fact, Aristeas at 
the end of his letter relates how the completed Greek 
version was read in Alexandria to the assembled Jews, who 
approved of it and even asked for a copy (Aristeas 308; los. 
An/12.107-8). 

C. Koine Greek 

The language of the LXX is not the Ionian dialect of the 
merchants from Miletus who dwelt in Naucratis, nor that 
of the inscriptions which the Ionian soldiers of Psammeti- 
chus II (594-588) scratched in the legs of the colossal 
statue of Ramesses II when they got as far S as Abu-Simbel 
(SIG no. 1); rather, it is the language which Alexander’s 
army half a century earlier had imported to Palestine, 
Egypt, and the whole Near East as far as the river Indus. 
It was the mainly Attic idiom which in that army served to 
bridge the dialectical differences between the Macedoni¬ 
ans, Thessalians, Athenians, and other Greeks of whom it 
was composed, and it was for that reason called the koine 
dialektos or “common dialect” in contradistinction to the 
local dialects such as Doric and Boeotian. Koine Greek did 
not arise, however, within the Macedonian army or owe its 
existence to Hellenism; rather, the preexistence of Koine 
Greek itself was one of the historical factors which made 
the phenomenon of Hellenism possible. This new function 
of Attic had not so much to do with the status it had 
acquired as a literary language as with the situation within 
the Delian Confederacy in which Athens played such a 
prominent role that it could impose its own dialect as some 
kind of lingua franca on the other members. As a common 
vehicle of communication, it functioned mainly in the 
mercantile sector and could also be used in mixed Greek 
expeditions of a military character, such as the Anabasis 
of which Xenophon reports. It soon started to replace the 
other dialects in their homelands, beginning with its near¬ 
est of kin, the Ionian dialect, but not without taking over a 
number of the other dialect’s peculiarities—especially that 
of the Macedonians, whose dialect—though today consid¬ 
ered Greek—was most aberrant and stood in the need of 
such a common dialect. Koine Greek was therefore 
adopted by the royal court and the army. In fact, the army 
with which Alexander crossed over into Asia could not 
have functioned well without Koine Greek, for more than 
half of the soldiers had been recruited outside of Macedo¬ 
nia proper and came from different parts of Greece. 
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When the Attic of the classical period adopted its new 
role, it did not remain unaltered; it began to show slight 
traces of what in linguistics is called a process of creolization. 
This means that in circumstances in which a group of 
people who speak different dialects or languages has to 
adopt one of these as its common language, the language 
or dialect chosen is simplified to the extent that the cate¬ 
gories (sounds, forms, word order) that have no equivalent 
or are not found in the replaced languages are abandoned. 

This meant that Attic, when taken over by other Greeks, 
had to drop some of its phonological peculiarities. The 
clusters -tt- and -rr- shifted in favor of what the majority of 
dialects had, -ss- and -rs-, in such words as thalassa, prasso, 
and arsen , tharsed . It gave up the peculiar declension of leos, 
neos for the regularly declined laos, naos; the curious sec¬ 
ond- and third-person aorist optatives in -seias and -seie(n) 
were replaced by the more normal in -sais and -sat. Since 
the language used by merchants, sailors, and soldiers 
could hardly be considered the literary or standard vari¬ 
ety, the tendencies present in the substandard language 
go unchecked when it is adopted and spoken by foreign¬ 
ers. This, then, may account for such phenomena as the 
loss of the dual number (which was already a fact in some 
other dialects as well), the tendency to restrict the use of 
the optative to head clauses, the increasing use of plural 
verbs with neuter plural subjects, and the re-use or re¬ 
implication in the same sentence of a noun or pronoun 
that had already been used in the genitive absolute. A 
contribution stemming from the commercial sector is 
probably the standardization of the compound numerals 
between “ten” and “twenty”: hennea kai deka, henneakaideka, 
and henos deontesi-a eikosi all became deka-hennea in accord¬ 
ance with eikosi-hennea, but deka-heis and deka-dyo did not 
endure; their successors hendeka and dodeka are still used 
in Modern Greek. 

Somewhat later (ca. 300 b.c.) was the persistent replace¬ 
ment of the third-person plural of the imperatives in -nton 
and -sthon by those ending in -tosan and -sthosan, although 
these had already been used by Euripides and Thucydides 
(but not in official texts of treaties). 

The vocabulary also changed, subject as it was to an 
inevitable evolution. It affected even such ordinary words 
as hyei, “it rains,” and nans, "ship,” which were gradually 
replaced by brechei and ploion; naus probably disappeared 
because it had such an irregular declension. Many new 
words were also made, especially in the governmental 
sphere: achyropraktor, "collector of chaff(-tax)”; archiphylak- 
ites , “commandant of the police”; sitoiogos, “keeper of the 
public granary”; and toparches, “governor of a district,” 
among others. 

D. The LXX as Translation 

It seems logical, and it is certainly probable, that the 
Pentateuch was the first section of the OT to be translated; 
and, in accordance with Ansteas 30 (“the books of the Law 
of the Jews together with a few others”), that it was trans¬ 
lated en bloc (ca. 275 b.c.). Whether or not the “transla¬ 
tion” may in reality have been a process of compilation and 
revision of earlier endeavors, the fact remains that the 
Greek of the Pentateuch is of far better quality than the 
Greek of the other translated books, which is always of a 
lesser quality and sometimes inferior (as is the Greek of 


Jeremiah 29-51). The language of the Pentateuch is to a 
certain extent uniform in that it contains specific render¬ 
ings for some Hebrew words and phrases which are absent 
in the books translated later. In these there is not only 
much less uniformity, but within a number of books (1-4 
Kingdoms, Jeremiah, Ezekiel), portions can be discerned 
which are the work of different translators using various 
methods and styles of translation. See also SEPTUAGINT. 

As translations may range from literal to paraphrasing, 
it stands to reason that they betray the Hebrew original 
more or less according to the same scale. There are even 
parts of books in which Hebrew words have been allowed 
to stand transliterated (untranslated); for instance, in Jer¬ 
emiah 29-51. The words mabo* hasselisi , “the third en¬ 
trance,” at Jer 38:14 in the MT are represented by oikian 
asehsi at 45:14 in the LXX. Apparently the translator knew 
how to vocalize his model but not what to do with the word 
in the context. A very curious instance is the phrase hoy 
Adon, “Alas, lord!” at 34:5, which was evidently considered 
as Greek in Hebrew letters, since it is matched by beds 
hqdou (41:5; B,S,A). In the first part, however, of Jeremiah 
LXX, which is a much better translation, the same phrase 
has been rendered by the correct oimmoi Kyrie at 22:18 
(oimmoi is a frequent spelling in LXX mss for oimoi). Of 
course there are also cases of nontranslation which are 
quite justified, such as hin and oiphi in Num 15:4, these 
being transliterations of hin and y epa , because these mea¬ 
sures had no exact equivalents in the Greek world. 

Furthermore, there are translations which are too literal 
or stereotypical to make good sense. Ps 77:54 reads oros 
hagiasmatos autou, “the mountain of His sanctification,” 
which perhaps renders har-qodso, “His Holy mountain” 
(MT has here gebul-qodso, “His holy land”). Since y anoki or 
*ani, “I,” must sometimes in nominal sentences be trans¬ 
lated by “I am,” some books (Judges, 2-3-4 Kingdoms) 
wrongly translate 5 anoki + verb by ego eimi + verb (Judg 
6:18: ego eimi kathesomai ). The infinitive IPmbr can in most 
cases (that is, when the speaker is subject of the sentence) 
be rendered by legon , “saying.” Where this is not so, the 
LXX often has legon in an ungrammatical way; e.g., Gen 
22:20 (anengele tq Abraam legontes, “the message was 
brought to Abraham that . . .”; cf. Rev 11:1) and Gen 
45:16 (kai dieboethe he phone eis ton oikon Pharao legontes ; cf. 
Rev 4:1), in which the participle has the wrong number 
and gender. Finally, throughout the LXX the Hebrew 
infinitive absolute is rendered by the un-Greek combina¬ 
tion of participle with finite verb of the same stem; e g., 
Exod 3:4 ( idon eidon, “I have certainly seen”; cf. Eph 5:5). 

Apart from such Hebraistic translations, there is in all 
the translated books a much simpler and more monoto¬ 
nous word order than in nonbiblical Greek, and a style full 
of repetitions, through which the original Hebrew is still 
more or less visible. 

All these phenomena together certainly distinguish the 
Greek used in the translation of the LXX and of many 
books of the Apocrypha from Greek as it was written by 
non-Jews. It does not, however, mean that this idiom is to 
be regarded as the written reflection of a special Jewish 
dialect of Greek, comparable to Yiddish (spoken) in East¬ 
ern Europe among German Jews) and Judeo-Spanish (used 
in Salonika). The retaining of the Hebrew word order and 
of many Hebrew turns certainly stems from the desire to 
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render the Torah as faithfully as possible. This is also 
proved by the translator Aquila, who went much further 
in this respect and apparently wanted to correct the LXX 
on a number of points. The best known instance is his 
rendition of the Heb accusative particle *et by syn with 
accusative (Gen 1:1), because elsewhere *et can indeed 
mean “with.” At Isa 9:5 he translated ^abi-^ad, “father of 
eternity,” by pater eti because c ad means (1) “eternity" and 
(2) “still, yet.” On the other hand, when Jewish authors do 
not translate but do compose their works in Greek (as did 
Philo of Alexandria and St. Paul) the occurrence of Semi- 
tisms is either zero or very incidental, and their word order 
is as varied as that used by native Greeks. Within the LXX 
canon itself, the nontranslations of 2-3-4 Maccabees are 
written in excellent idiomatic Greek. The Fourth Book of 
Maccabees, which was written toward the end of the 1st 
century a.d., even follows the Atheistic literary mode of 
imitating the Attic of the classical period and reintroduc¬ 
ing old-fashioned grammar and vocabulary. Hence, the 
author of 4 Maccabees has used -tt- again in such words as 
glottan (10:17, 21), but used glossa at 10:19, and used the 
optative in subordinate clauses (9:27; 19:1; 11:13). 

All this does not of course rule out the possibility that 
some Jews had an accent when speaking Greek. Josephus 
himself confesses that he never succeeded in acquiring a 
correct pronunciation of Greek (Ant 20.263). And of 
course, in accordance with the extent to which the foreign 
language was mastered by a specific individual, that person 
may have used many, few or no Semitisms at all. 

E. The Greek of the LXX 

1. Phonology. The LXX mss do not reflect the orthog¬ 
raphy of the autographs but that of their own times (4th 
century a.d. or later). Only the Greco-Egyptian papyri of 
the Ptolemaic period can give an impression of the pho¬ 
netic changes that were taking place when the LXX was 
being made. It appears then that ei and i were confused in 
the 3d century b.c., as were oi and o, and that “iota 
adscript" was disappearing; there had been confusion be¬ 
tween ai and e and between oi and y since the 2d century 

b.c. So the earliest mss of the LXX Pentateuch may have 
contained only the former group of confusions, and those 
of the later translated books may have had all of them. 
However, the further confusion of ei-i and e in Bible mss 
dates back only to the 2d century a.d. and cannot, there¬ 
fore, have figured in any LXX or NT autographs. In a 
single case, the mss tradition appears to be trustworthy as 
far as orthography goes. That is, where the mss have -tt- 
instead of -ss- in such later Atticistic works as 4 Maccabees 
(and not only in the comparatives kreitton and elatton, which 
were more often exceptional in this respect). 

2. Morphology. Here, the trustworthiness of the mss is 
much greater, as appears from the fact that they have 
transmitted phenomena that are practically restricted to 
the LXX in Greek literature, such as the third-plural 
ending -osan for -on in second aorists, which in its turn was 
later generally replaced by -an. The LXX mss then bear 
witness to the following formal peculiarities: 

a. Declension. First-declension nouns in -ra and fem. 
perf. participles in -uia have gen. sing, in -es and dat. sing, 
in -e like thalassa. In the second declension, there are 
fluctuations between types (ho) hippos and (third declen¬ 


sion) (to) oros; vocative of theos is thee; Attic second-declen¬ 
sion leos, nebs replaced by laos, naos; nous, chous are declined 
like bous, hence gen. sing, noos (even in 4 Macc 1:35) and 
dat. sing, noi; ostoun and osteon occur both, but gen. sing. 
osteou and dat. sg. osteg are usually uncontracted. Third 
declension acc. sing, sometimes -an, and that of adjectives 
and personal names in -es is -en; acc. sing. masc. of pas 
sometimes pan; acc. pi. sometimes in -es, especially tessares 
(on the analogy of nom. and acc. treis) and in participles (2 
Esdr 23:15 B); acc. pi. of type basileus: -eas and -eis; acc. pi. 
of bous and type pitys: -as; the adjective pleres is often an 
indeclinable; the dual number has been given up in all 
declensions. 

b. Reduplication. Under Hebrew influence, substan¬ 
tives are sometimes reduplicated, having a distributive 
value, e.g., Exod 8:10 (MT 8:14)— kai synegagon autous 
thimbnias-thimonias, “and they gathered them [the dead 
frogs] together in heaps” (cf. Mark 6:39—49 under Ara¬ 
maic influence), or a generalizing value, e.g., Lev 17:3— 
anthrbpos-anthropos ton huion Israel “every man of the sons 
of Israel." Doubled adjectives have an intensive value, as in 
Isa 26:20— mikron hoson-hoson, “a very short time" (cf. Luke 
5:3 D; Heb 10:37). 

c. Numerals. Deka-treis , etc., and treiskaidekatos, etc., have 
replaced treiskaideka and tntos kai dekatos ; only hendeka is 
found, not deka-heis , but dodeha and deka-dyo occur side by 
side. Reduplicated numerals have a distributive value, e.g., 
Gen 7:2-3: hepta-hepta and dyo-dyo, “each time seven,” 
“each time two” (cf. Mark 6:7); doubled numerals oc¬ 
curred, however, also in nonbiblical Greek: Soph frg . 201 
(Ens) mian-mian. 

d. Verbs. Personal endings. The dual number has com¬ 
pletely disappeared. The endings of the second aorist -on, 
-es, etc., are often replaced by -a, -as, etc., the third person 
being in -an or in -osan, as in Gen 18:8: ephagosan; in the 
imperfect such replacements are rare, as in Judg 6:3 (B): 
anebainan, and Jer 5:26: synelambanosan; the ending -san is 
also found in imperfects of contracts—Job 1:4 (B*, S*): 
epoiousan, and Judg 11:5 (A): epolemousan, and in opta¬ 
tives—Deut 33:16: elthoisan, and Deut 1:44: poiesaisan; and 
it has completely replaced the older endings of the third- 
person-plural imperatives, both active and medio-passive, 
as in Gen 1:14: estosan, Lev 20:10: thanatousthosan, and Gen 
1:14: genethetosan. The third-person plural of the perfect 
in -asi could be replaced by -an, as in Deut 11:7 (B): 
heorakan. 

Tenses. Present-Imperfect: beginning merging of -ao and 
-to in contracted verbs, as in 2 Macc 7:7 (A): eperdtoun; 
verbs in -mi are changed into verbs in -6: hista(n)o, titheo , 
didoo. Aorist: compounds of -ago may have regular aorists 
in - ea; verbs in -aino and -airb always have aorists in -ana, 
-ara; there is a preference for passive aorists without - th -, 
like ekryben, epeskepen. Perfect-Pluperfect: -n- before -metha, 
-menos, etc., no longer changes into - sy as in Num 5:13: 
memiammene; in the pluperfect the characteristic ending is 
-(k)ei- in all persons, and the augment is often absent. 
Augment: boulomai, dynamai, thelb , and mello have e-; the 
temporal augment is often absent in verbs beginning with 
aut(o)-, eu-, and oi-; incidentally, verbs have two augments, 
as in Jer 47:7: parakatetheto (cf. Mark 3:5). 

e. Hebrew Influence? In the field of Greek forms 
proper, hardly anything can be ascribed to Hebrew influ- 
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ence except for the reduplication of substantives. It is 
possible that the use of the expression kol-zdkar, “all that is 
male/* in some contexts together for persons and animals 
such as cattle and sheep, which happen to be referred to 
in Greek by neuter words (probata , ktene), induced the 
translators to choose the neuter adjective pan arsenikon. Due 
to the lexical meaning “male” of the whole expression, it 
was probably misunderstood at times as also having the 
masculine grammatical gender. This could easily happen 
in passages such as Gen 34:15, where pan arsenikon follows 
upon and refers to pas arsen (34:14), and this may have led 
to the use of pan as acc. sing, masc., for instance, in Dan 
11:37 (Theod): epipan theon. 

3. Syntax and Semantics, a. Substantives. Number. The 
singular may be generic in the somewhat restricted sense 
that it indicates all the representatives of the kind that 
happen to be present in the situation, as in Exod 8:2— kai 
anebibasthe ho batrachos kai ekalypsen ten gen Aigyptou, “and 
the frogs came up [out of the Nile] and covered the land of 
Egypt”; in such cases, the accompanying verb is sometimes 
in the plural, as in Judg 15:10 (B) —kai eipan aner Iouda, 
and (A) —kai eipan autois pas aner Iouda. 

Nominative. Used with the article as vocative, as in Aris¬ 
tophanes and Plato, but much more frequently due to 
Hebrew, e.g., 3 Kgdms 18:26— epakouson hemon ho Baal. 
The nom. can also be used at the head of a sentence to 
indicate the “topic,” which is then followed by a “comment” 
clause containing a resumptive pronoun, as in Ps 
102(103): 15— anthropos , hosei chortos hai hemerai autou, 
“man, like grass (are) his days.” Contrary to Greek usage, 
appositions sometimes stand in the nom. case without 
congruity with the antecedent, as in Gen 11:29—“and the 
name of the wife of Nachor (was) Melcha, the daughter of 
Harran, the father (pater) of Melcha and the father (pater) 
of Jescha,” with pater used both times instead of patros (cf. 
Rev 1:5; 2:20). 

Genitive . The genitive absolute indicates circumstances 
that are different from those of either the subject or the 
(in)direct object of the sentence. Very incidentally, how¬ 
ever, the circumstances of subject or object are also re¬ 
ferred to in Classical Greek by a gen. abs. (Plato Resp. 
8.547b biazomenon ... homologesan), but in Koine Greek this 
usage became quite normal; hence, Dan 8:1—“and I saw 
(eidon) . . . when 1 was in Susa (emou ontos),” and Tob 1:4 
(B,A)—“when I was (hote emen) in my country . . . when I 
was still young (neoterou mou ontos).” 

Dative and accusative. Often used with verbs of the same 
stem or with verbs having a roughly equivalent meaning, 
in order to render the Hebrew absolute infinitives and 
cognate objects, as in Gen 2:17 —thanatg apothaneisthe, “you 
will certainly die” (cf. Exod 19:12: thanatg teleutesei ), and 
Gen 27:33 —exeste . . . ekstasin megalen (cf. Judg 15:8— 
epataxen . . . plegen megalen —and Luke 2:9). 

Comparison of Adjectives. The comparative form has both 
the comparative and the superlative values: meizon = 
“greater,” “greatest,” while the superlative form has only 
the "elative” value: megistos = “very great.” Since proteros 
and eschateros, however, have fallen into disuse, protos , be¬ 
sides meaning “first,” also means “earlier”; and eschatos , 
besides meaning “last,” also means “later.” Moreover, the 
positive degree can also function as comparative in accord¬ 
ance with Hebrew, which has no degrees of comparison, 


as in Gen 49:12—“his teeth are whiter (leukoi) than (e) 
milk”; Exod 8:11—“the Lord is greater (megas) than (para) 
all the gods”; Ruth 4:15—“who is better (agathe) for you 
than (hyper) seven sons” (cf. Mark 9:43, 45, 47; Luke 13:2). 

Pronouns. Personal. LXX Greek shows an overuse of 
personal pronouns (genitives after substantives, accusatives 
after verbs) which is due to the frequency of the Hebrew 
pronominal suffixes. Possessives. Emos, sos, etc., have been 
replaced generally by the genitives of the personal pro¬ 
nouns, except in the book of Proverbs. Reflexives. Heautous, 
etc., are also used for “ourselves” and “yourselves.” Typical 
Hebrew is the use of “his soul” and “his bones” as reflexive 
pronouns. 

Relatives. The former difference between the indispens¬ 
able relative hos, he, ho and the dispensable hostis, hetis, hoti 
is being given up. The use of the so-called “resumptive” 
personal pronouns and adverbs with relative pronouns is 
due to the fact that Hebrew has no relative pronoun but 
does have a relative conjunction Caser), as in Gen 1:11— 
xylon . . . poioun karpon, hou to sperma autou en autg; Gen 
33:19— agrou, hou estesen ekei ten skenen; Deut 9:28— ten 
gen, hothen exegages hemas ekeithen (cf. Mark 7:25; Rev 3:8; 
12:16). 

Demonstratives. Fern, haute may have neuter value like 
Hebrew fern, zot, as in Judg 15:7 (B)—“if you do this” 
(houtos tauten , MT kd-zot). 

Definite Article. Used in the sing, to indicate (1) a repre¬ 
sentative of the whole kind, Amos 5:19—“as if a man fled 
from a lion (tou leontos) and a bear (he arkos) met him . . . 
and a serpent (ho ophis) bit him”; (2) all representatives 
present of the kind, as in Exod 8:2— kai anebibasthe ho 
batrachos kai ekalypsen ten gen Aigyptou. Nouns followed by 
depending gentitives may lack the article because the He¬ 
brew construct state never has it, as in Nah 1:1— biblion 
horasebs Naoum (lit. “book of vision of Nahum”). The article 
tou with the infinitive, which was frequent in Thucydides, 
is used freely with final-consecutive or explicative force (Ps 
26(27):4), sometimes even with such verbs as dynamai (Ps 
39(40): 13) and archomai (2 Chr 3:1). 

Indefinite Pronouns. “Nobody, no one” is oulme . . . pas or 
pas . . . oulme in accordance with Hebrew lo . . . kol or kol 
... lo. 

b. Verbs. General. Frequently with prepositions instead 
of oblique cases only, in accordance with Hebrew, as in 
Judg 21:7 —omnuein en (cf. Matt 5:34). Finite forms are 
often replaced by eimi, ginomai , or hyparcho with participle. 
This is also classical, but in the LXX more frequent under 
Hebrew influence, as in Gen 4:14 —esomai stenon kai tremon. 
Some intransitive verbs are used also as causatives in the 
LXX, as in Judg 9:6 (A,B)—“and they made Abimelech 
king (ebasileusan),” and 4 Kgdms 17:21: “and he made 
them sin (exhemarten).” 

Middle and Passive. The tendency is to use in fut. and 
aor. either the middle or the passive form only; the passive 
forms may then have also the reflexive value. There is also 
a tendency to replace fut. middle deponents like akousomai 
by an active like akouso. 

Tense. The fut. ind. is often used to express a command 
like the Hebrew jussive, as in Exod 8:1— eiselthepros Pharab 
kai ereis auto , “you will go before pharaoh and you will say 
to him . ..” 

Moods. The optative tends to be restricted to the expres- 
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sion of wishes, the conjunctive taking its place in subordi¬ 
nate clauses, except in the Atheistic 4 Maccabees. Participles 
are often used as finite verbs, e.g., Judg 13:19—“and 
Manoe and his wife were watching” (blepontes only). Parti¬ 
ciples and infinitives may be continued not by a coordi¬ 
nated part, or inf. but by a finite verb, e.g., Isa 14:17— ho 
theis ten oikoumenen holen eremon kai tas poleis katheilen (cf. 
Rev 1:5-6). Participles are often combined with finite verbs 
of the same stem to render the Hebrew infinitive absolute: 
Gen 22:17— eulogon eulogeso se kai plethynon plethyno to 
sperma sou. 

c. Prepositions. The tendency is to drop semantic dis¬ 
tinctions when combinable with different cases, like epi 
with gen., dat., or acc. The preposition apo is used with 
gen. often instead of partitive gen. only; para and hyper 
with acc. express comparative value of positive degree; eis 
with acc. is confused with en plus dat.: Gen 37:17—“and 
he found them in (eis) Dothaim,” and Exod 4:21—“which 
1 gave into your hands” (en tais chersin sou); en with dat. is 
often circumstantial-instrumental, ousting meta and syn: 
Exod 6:1— en gar chein krataig, exapostelei autous . New prep¬ 
ositions, mostly compounds and all with gen. case: apan- 
othen, hypokatothen, (ap~, kat-)enanti, (kat-)endpion, opiso, kato- 
pisthen, kyklothen; translated from Hebrew: ana, apo, kata, 
pro with prosopou or porsopon and followed by genitive. 

d. Conjunctions, Particles. Direct questions are intro¬ 
duced by ei: Gen 17:17— ei tg hekatontaetei genesetai, “will 
there be born (a child) to a hundred-year-old?”; ei also 
introduces negative, ei me positive oaths: Gen 14:23— ei . . . 
lempsomai , “that I shall certainly not accept”; in relative 
clauses ean is often equivalent to an, e.g., in Gen 2:19 and 
NT passim. 

In the LXX there is a definite overuse of kai, “and,” 
because Hebrew favors we-, “and,” above temporal, causal, 
final-consecutive, and other conjunctions, and because kai 
also renders the initial wa - of the OT narrative tense 
wayyiqtol. Hence, kai is frequent, heading almost every 
sentence in Genesis. The frequency of kai is probably a 
Hebraism in Revelation.) The frequent Hebrew deictic 
word hinne is rendered by idou: Amos 7:1, 4, 7, 8. Because 
Biblical Hebrew hardly ever uses a special construction for 
reported speech, the conjunction hoti, if it is used at all, is 
a hoti recitativum (i.e., introducing indirect discourse): Gen 
12:13— eipon oun hoti adelphe autou eimi, “say then: ‘I am his 
sister’ ” (the MT is different in that it has indirect speech 
in the choice of the pronoun and personal suffix: ^imri-na* 
3 dhoti ^at, “say you are my sister”); very common therefore 
are concatenations of direct speech such as Exod 9:1— 
And the Lord said to Moses: ‘Go to pharaoh and say to 
him: “Thus speaks the Lord, the god of the Hebrews: ‘let 
my people go so that they may serve Me’ ” * 

e. Word Order. It is in this field together with that of 
style that the underlying Hebrew exercises its influence 
most strongly. It is essentially a V S O (verb-subject-object) 
language, with deviations in contrastive clauses, and it is 
the frequency of this order in the LXX which strikes an 
experienced reader as un-Greek, not the order as such. 
Furthermore, the order in noun groups is absolutely fixed: 
dependent genitives, adjectives, and demonstratives always 
follow the substantive and in this order, which in transla- 
tion-Greek results in, e.g., Dan 4:5— (Theod) pneuma theou 
hagion and Dan 3:28 (LXX)— ten pohn sou ten hagian (cf. 


Rom 7:24 —ek tou somatos tou thanatou toutou “from this 
body of death,” where the demonstrative pron. is attribu¬ 
tive to somatos). 

f. Style. One of the most characteristic features of the 
Hebrew style is that it favors repetitions. Whereas a native 
Greek would probably have written at Gen 12:1 something 
like *ek tes sis ges, syngeneias te kai patrikou oikou, it is the 
typical Hebrew repetition of preposition, article, and per¬ 
sonal suffix which is reproduced in the LXX: exelthe ek tes 
ges sou kai ek tes syngeneias sou kai ek tou oikou tou patros sou, 
“He departed from his land, and from his kinfolk, and 
from the house of his father.” Compare also the repetition 
of “all” in Gen 8:1—“and God remembered Noah and all 
the animals and all the cattle and all the birds and all the 
reptiles”—after these different categories have already 
been mentioned, each time preceded by “all,” in 7:14, and 
the repetition of the degrees of relationship at Gen 11:31, 
which have already been demonstrated in 11:27-28. Even 
where such pieces may stem from different sources, a 
Greek compiler would have taken care to cancel things 
already mentioned. But repetition, be it by synonyms or 
another means, is even the structural principle of Hebrew 
poetry. There are three doublets in the two opening lines 
of Lamech’s Song in Gen 4:23: 

Ada and Sella, listen to my voice, 

wives of Lamech, give ear to my words. 

A further characteristic of Hebrew style is the mentioning 
of every stage of a series of successive actions. Hence in 
Gen 11:31, it is not said that “Terah led Abram out of 
Chaldea” but that “Terah took Abram . . . and led them 
out” (cf. the verb lambano also in Mark 14:22 and Rev 
10:9); frequent, too, are such sequences as “he spoke and 
said,” “he called and said,” and “it happened that” followed 
by the principal event ( kai egeneto in various constructions). 

It is this relative monotony in word order, the repetitive 
style, the mention of things that may be taken for granted, 
and also the marked frequency of nominal (verbless) sen¬ 
tences and phrases, which make the Greek of the trans¬ 
lated LXX books so different from the nonbiblical Greek 
style and also from that of the nontranslations in the LXX 
canon like 2-3-4 Maccabees. 

g. Vocabulary. It stands to reason that there were also 
changes in vocabulary, either because new words were 
coined and new senses were attributed to words already in 
use, or because specific words became more frequent than 
before while others fell into disuse. New words are bdelygma 
(to bdelyssomai) in Lev 5:2; endtizomai, specially coined to 
match akouo in Lamech’s Song in Gen 4:23; thysiasterion (to 
thysia) in Gen 8:20; peritome (to peritemno ) in Gen 17:13; 
and sabbatizo in Exod 16:30. New senses are carried by 
kibotos, “ark” (of Noah), in Gen 6:14; deloi in Num 27:21 or 
delosis in Lev 8:18, meaning “the Urim”; prostithemi, “to go 
on with” or “to do further,” in Gen 4:2; and hypsela, 
“offering heights,” in 3 Kgdms 3:2. 

More frequent through the Israelitic-Jewish context are 
alse, “sacred groves,” in Deut 7:5; kibotos, “ark” (of testi¬ 
mony) in Exod 25:9(10); ho Pantokrator in 2 Kgdms 5:10; 
peritemno in Gen 17:10; and skene tou martyriou in Exod 
27:21. Finally, some expressions have been rendered word 
for word into Greek, e.g., Gen 23:15 —ana meson emou kai 
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sou ti an eie touto ?—and 3 Kgdms 17:18 —ti emoi kai soi? (cf. 
Mark 1:24 and John 2:4, but also Epictetus 1.22, 15 —timoi 
kai auto?). 

F. Greek as the Language of the NT 

In Palestine, only Jerusalem and some territory around 
it constituted a center of Jewish population, to which some 
districts in Galilee were later added. In its earliest years, 
the Hasmonean state might have done without Greek 
alongside Hebrew as an official language, but as soon as 
the boundaries were extended this meant that Hellenistic 
towns and territories were added to it, such as Philistia, 
Idumea, Samaria, and parts of Galilee, and that the use of 
Greek was an inevitable necessity. In fact, the Hasmonean 
princes soon started to adopt additional Greek names and 
to strike bilingual coinage. Their rule did not prove a 
break in Hellenism; Palestine was no less affected by Greek 
culture than the other countries in the Near East. It pro¬ 
duced a number of Hellenistic scholars: Menippus and 
Meleager of Gadara; the philosophers Philodemus, also 
from Gadara, and Antiochus of Ashkelon (teacher to Cic¬ 
ero); and, from the latter town also, the grammarians 
Dorotheus and Ptolemy; and still others. 

King Herod I was an enthusiastic promoter of Greek 
culture, and he embellished Jerusalem and many other 
towns with theatres, colonnades, and aqueducts in the 
Hellenistic style. In the 1st century a.d., the country was 
Hellenized to the extent that the usual way of communica¬ 
tion between the different population groups can only 
have been Greek, and because Greek was at least under¬ 
stood by a wandering preacher like Jesus, who met with 
Decapolitans (Matt 4:25) and Diaspora Jews (John 12:20— 
21; cf. 7:35), and who had many Greek followers according 
to Josephus ( Ant 18.63). It should not therefore come as a 
surprise that some of the NT authors were able to write 
excellent Greek. Paul, for example, probably went at a very 
young age from Tarsus to Jerusalem and learned Greek 
there; and James, supposedly Jesus’ brother, could have 
learned the language. Because the NT, as we have it, was 
addressed to the Western Diaspora, which spoke Greek, it 
was written in that language, even the letter that went as 
far west as Rome. The Jews there also used Greek, as is 
shown by their inscriptions in the catacombs and by Theo- 
dotus, son of Vettenus, a Jew who returned from Italy 
(where his father, an archisynagogue, got his Latin name) 
and built a synagogue complex in Jerusalem of which the 
memorial inscription in Greek is still extant (CIJ no. 1404). 
In fact, even among the Jews in Palestine, Greek was a 
current idiom. The majority of the ossuaries (bone con¬ 
tainers) found around Jerusalem are inscribed in Greek 
(the minority are inscribed in Hebrew-Aramaic), and the 
tomb of the so-called “Goliath family” contained coffins 
with both Greek and Hebrew inscriptions. See PALESTIN¬ 
IAN FUNERARY INSCRIPTIONS. 

G. The Greek of the NT 

The Greek of the NT shows the same diversity and 
differences in quality as the books making up the LXX 
canon. Original compositions like Paul’s and James’ letters 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews are in good Greek, rela¬ 
tively free of Semitisms; the Letter of Jude even overdoes 
the un-Hebraistic word order by placing as many adjec¬ 


tives, participles, and genitives as possible with the substan¬ 
tives. Writings which at least partly depend on an oral 
Aramaic tradition, such as the Gospels, show the influence 
of that language in the confusion of relative and final- 
consecutive clauses due to the ambiguous particle di-, 
which may head both. Finally, the mastery of Greek by the 
author of Revelation, which of all NT books is most 
strongly suspected to be a translation, must simply be 
classified as insufficient; the author uses participles as 
finite verbs and incongruent appositions in the nominative, 
and his word order and style as well as his overuse of kai 
betray a very strong Semitic influence. All the NT books, 
however, have Hebraisms in the quotations from either the 
LXX or other versions like Theodotion (Acts 7:34 —idon 
eidon —from Exod 3:7, and many more). 

As compared with what must have been the phonology 
of the later LXX books, we must assume that the NT 
autographs showed about the same development in that all 
diphthongs had become monophthongs, and the differ¬ 
ence between long and short vowels had been leveled. 
Almost all the morphological and syntactical peculiarities 
of LXX Greek are also to be found in the NT with very 
few exceptions, such as pan as acc. sg. masc. and ego eimi 
for ego. Some trends, however, have gone further, like the 
normalization and simplification of the verb system: the 
future of verbs in -azo and -izo is no longer (as in the LXX), 
in -ad and -ieb, but in -asb and -iso; future participles and 
infinitives are practically absent; aor. ind. and perf. inf. 
are beginning to merge, as is shown for instance by 1 John 
1:1— ho heorakamen ... ho etheasametha. The demonstrative 
pronoun hode, hede, lode, which was still current in the 
LXX, is falling into disuse in the NT 

In the field of vocabulary, the NT favors some specific 
terms, but without developing a separate “Christian lan¬ 
guage.” More frequently used than elsewhere are such 
words as baptizem, euangeiion, euangelizesthai, aphesis, aphiem 
(“to forgive”), stauros , and Christos. Neologisms are perhaps 
aposynagogos —“expelled from the synagogue” (John 9:22), 
kardiognostes —“knower of hearts” (Acts 1:24), moscho- 
poiein —“to make a golden calf” (Acts 7:41), and phagos — 
“glutton” (Matt 11:19). Christian loanwords from Hebrew 
are amen, halleloma, and hosanna. 

H. Atticism 

Like the latest books of the LXX canon, the whole NT 
was written in the period of beginning Atticism. Apart 
from such incidental cases as -tt- in elatton and kreittonos in 
Heb 7:7, both of which may have been permanent excep¬ 
tions, it is only Acts which shows some Atticistic tendencies. 
It is here only that the old-fashioned word naun is used 
(27:41) by the side of ploion (27:37, 39, 44), that optatives 
are found in dependent clauses (17:27; 27:12, 39), and 
that the obsolete future participles (8:27; 22:5; 24:11, 17) 
and future infinitives (11:28; 24:15; 27:10) are mainly 
present in the NT. 

Only the author of Acts varies his style in accordance 
with the Greek stylistic ideal, which manifests itself in his 
use of alternating synonyms in one and the same context. 
In the story of Ananias and Sapphira (5:1-11) and its 
introduction (4:32-37), he uses three different words for 
“to sell”: poled (4:34, 37), piprasko (4:34; 5:4), and apodido- 
mat (5:8); in the pericope of the apostles’ imprisonment 
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there are three words for “prison”: teresis demosia (5:18), 
phylake (5:19, 22), and desmotenon (5:21, 23). Compare in 
the story of the jailkeeper in Philippi the words phylake 
(16:23, 24, 27) and desmoterion (16:26); the use of naus 
besides ploion may also be a case in point. He has two words 
for “many”: polloi and hikanoi, two for “one another : 
heauious (28:29) and allelous and the expression alios pros 
allon (2:12), two words for “other”: alios and heteros , three 
for “to be”: eimi, ginomai, and hyparcho, and there are some 
six for “the next day”: he aurion, he epaurion , he hetera, he 
epiousa , he echomene hemera, and deuteraiot. It is even think¬ 
able that such a variant as elthamen (28:14) between elthomen 
(28:13) and eiselthomen (28:16) goes back to the original 
and was deliberately chosen; compare also the shift from 
1st declension sg. Lystran (14:6 and 16:1) to 2d declension 
pi. Lystrois (14:7 and 16:2). The variation between lerousa - 
lem and Hierosolyma has an extra dimension: the former is 
mainly used in contexts where in reality the conversation 
should be assumed to have been carried on in Aramaic 
(with some exceptions). 

This stylistic tendency then may shed some light on the 
literary taste of both the author and Theophilus, his first 
addressee. Nevertheless, there are also Semitisms in Acts, 
such as the frequency of the periphrastic conjugation 
(1:10, 13, 14; 2:5, and elsewhere; on these, see Fitzmyer 
Luke I-IX AB). 
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HEBREW 

Hebrew is the language of the Old Testament/Hebrew 
Bible and of Judaism since antiquity. It is the language of 
a vast literature, religious and secular, spanning three 
millennia. 


A. Hebrew as a Language Name 

B. Linguistic Affiliation 

1. Afroasiatic 

2. Semitic 

3. Northwest Semitic 
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3. Persian and Hellenistic Periods 

D. Structural Overview 

1. Phonology 

2. Grammatical Features 

3. Parts of Speech 

4. Morphological Typology 

E. Hebrew Literature 

F. Hebrew Language Scholarship 

A. Hebrew as a Language Name 

The subject of this article has been commonly called 
Hebrew by its own community only during the last thou¬ 
sand years or so. The earliest biblical reference to the 
Hebrew language names it “the language of Canaan” (Isa 
19:18), and aptly so, since Hebrew is the best attested and 
best known form of Canaanite. Elsewhere in the Bible 
(2 Kgs 18:26, 28 = Isa 26:13 = 2 Chr 32:18; Isa 36:11; 
Neh 13:24), the language is referred to as yehudit, “Judah- 
ite” or “Jewish,” in contrast to Aramaic, which by then had 
emerged as a medium of international trade and diplo¬ 
macy. In the literature of later antiquity, the language is 
usually called “the holy tongue,” with reference to the 
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biblical corpus, and the “tongue of the sages,” when refer¬ 
ring to the language of the oral tradition—what is called 
rabbinic or mishnaic or tannaitic Hebrew. It is here that we 
come across the first explicit reference to divergent literary 
styles. 

When the term c ibri , “Hebrew,” appears in the Bible 
(e.g., Gen 39:14; 41:12; Exod 2:11; Jon 1:9), it does not 
refer to a language but rather to an ethnicity. It occurs 
almost always as a synonym of the more commonly en¬ 
countered “sons of Israel" when the in-group came in 
contact with the out-group. Only with reference to the 
categorization of native-born versus foreign slaves does it 
appear as an in-group ethnic term (Exod 21:2; Deut 
15:12). While the term “Hebrew” as a language reference 
appears in the Talmud, it very rarely refers to what we call 
Hebrew. In one citation, most opinions assert that this 
reference to “Hebrew” refers to some outland dialect of 
Aramaic (b. Meg. 18a; see Rashi’s commentary ad loc.). 
Another possibility is that this specific reference is to the 
Georgian language, the term Hbri, “Hebrew,” being used 
because of its similarity to the term the Greeks used for 
these people, the Iberatoi. In medieval Hebrew, such up¬ 
dating of biblical toponyms and ethnic labels on the basis 
of vague phonetic similarity was commonplace. The des¬ 
ignation Corner for Germany is an example. 

The designation “Hebrew" appears in the Talmud in 
one other linguistic context, referring to the old Canaanite 
alphabet, which is called “Hebrew writing” as contrasted 
with “Assyrian writing” (b. Meg . 3a). The newer alphabetic 
style, at least in the shape of its letters, replaced the older 
one throughout the Near East during the early Persian 
Empire period, evolving into the “square character” and 
its cursive derivatives which are in use today. See HEBREW 
SCRIPTS. 

Curiously enough, the term “Hebrew” as the in-group 
common reference to its language is a borrowing from 
Arabic, first introduced by Saadia Gaon (882-942 c.e.) in 
his grammatical writings (Skoss 1955). The new designa¬ 
tion entered the Hebrew language only when Jews began 
to write their grammatical studies in their own language a 
few centuries later. 

The entire extent of the Canaanite language area was a 
narrow belt along the E Mediterranean shoreline, stretch¬ 
ing from N Syria southward to the Sinai. Phoenician is the 
usual designation for the Canaanite spoken north of Is¬ 
rael, although the Phoenician colonizers of North Africa 
called themselves Canaanites and named their new coun¬ 
try, centering around Carthage, Canaan. See PHOENI¬ 
CIA, HISTORY OF. 

Other than as the language of ancient Phoenician colo¬ 
nialism, Canaanite never assumed a major role in the 
ancient world. Rome defeated its archrival Carthage in the 
west, and in the Levant Aramaic, originally used east of 
the Phoenician hill country, gradually spread its domain. 
As the language of the Jews, Hebrew was the mother 
tongue of only Jerusalem and its environs at the beginning 
of the Common Era. In the northern domains of the 
expanded Hasmonean Kingdom of Judea a form of Ara¬ 
maic was spoken, simply because the local population 
carried on the speech habits of their ancestors who were 
converted to Judaism during the reign of John Hyrcanus 
I. The Idumeans to the south, who had been converted at 


about the same time, continued to speak their ancestral 
Canaanite tongue. 

Hebrew probably ceased to be a living language (in the 
sense of a community mother tongue) around the year 
200 c.e. as the result of the Bar Kokhba disaster, when the 
population of Judea was decimated and the survivors fled 
northward to the Galilee. 

Judging from the literary evidence, however, the survi¬ 
vors were not really aware of what was happening to them 
linguistically, for the Aramaic which they spoke as a family 
language was symbiotically linked to the Hebrew they 
continued to use for more formal purposes. Hebrew and 
the several varieties of Aramaic, quite distinct from each 
other as languages in every other way, now were treated as 
mere styles of one community language. These same 
speakers, nonetheless, always regarded the Syriac variety 
of Aramaic to be a separate language. 

Hebrew qua Hebrew continued throughout the ages as 
the medium of intense literary activity and also as a spoken 
lingua franca. It was revived as a mother tongue late in the 
19th and early in the 20th centuries. 

Gene Schramm 

B. Linguistic Affiliation 

1. Afroasiatic. The family of languages to which He¬ 
brew belongs is grouped by linguists in a phylum called 
Afroasiatic. The geographical range of Afroasiatic covers 
northern and central Africa and western Asia. In time, 
Afroasiatic languages are attested from the 3d millennium 
b.c.e. (although some languages of the phylum must have 
existed for at least a millennium before this) until the 
present (on the classification of Afroasiatic, see Ruhlen 
1987). 

The Afroasiatic phylum has five or six members: Egyp¬ 
tian (later called Coptic, now extinct) and Berber in N 
Africa, the Chadic family (whose best-known member is 
Hausa) in sub-Saharan Africa, the Cushitic-Omotic family 
in the Horn of Africa, and the Semitic family, which 
includes Arabic and Hebrew. Many of the features of 
Semitic languages in general and of Hebrew in particular 
are best viewed in the larger context of Afroasiatic affilia¬ 
tion. 

2. Semitic. Hebrew belongs to the family of Afroasiatic 
languages commonly referred to as Semitic languages. 
The major division of this family is between East Semitic 
and West Semitic (on the classification of Semitic lan¬ 
guages, see the introductory survey at the beginning of 
this entry). East Semitic incorporates the group of dialects 
called Akkadian; West Semitic includes the Northwest Se¬ 
mitic languages, Arabic, and South Semitic. 

3. Northwest Semitic. The Northwest Semitic languages 
comprise the Canaanite group and Aramaic. Evidence for 
early Northwest Semitic begins in the 3d millennium (if 
one admits some of the features of the language of Ebla) 
and continues to the end of the LB 11 period (around 
1200 b.c.e. ; see especially the article on Ugaritic below). 
Some of the distinctive features of Canaanite can be ob¬ 
served in these early Northwest Semitic samples, but the 
distinction between Canaanite and Aramaic remains diffi¬ 
cult to impose until the Iron 11 period. A recent survey 
concludes that the Iron Age languages of Syria-Palestine 
are best viewed as a continuum having Phoenician as one 
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of its poles and Aramaic as the other (Garr 1985: 229). 
Hebrew is probably to be located near the center of this 
cline (Waltke and O’Connor 1990: 8—9 n. 20). 

The Canaanite languages include Phoenician (which 
distinguishes the minority dialect of Bybios from the more 
widespread dialect of Tyre and Sidon), Hebrew (which 
distinguishes a northern dialect, probably centered in Sa¬ 
maria, from a southern, the dialect of Jerusalem and 
Judah), Ammonite, Moabite, and Edomite. The language 
of the Deir c Alla texts should perhaps also be included. 
See DEIR C ALLA, TELL (TEXTS). 

C. Early History of Hebrew 

1. Prehistory. The upheavals which rearranged the po¬ 
litical geography of Syria-Palestine during the transition 
from LB II to Iron I (that is, about 1400-1200 b.c.e.) 
produced corresponding changes in the linguistic map. It 
is probably during this period that Hebrew can be said to 
have emerged as a distinct language (although the conti¬ 
nuity of many earlier Northwest Semitic features must not 
be ignored). 

Some poetic passages of the Hebrew Bible (e.g., Exodus 
15; Judges 5) have been dated to this early period on the 
basis of certain archaic features of their language, but no 
extrabiblical text identifiable as Hebrew survives from this 
period. (A very useful handbook of dated inscriptional 
texts is that compiled by Jaros [1982]; texts 1—7 of this 
collection date from LB I to the end of LB II. The 
bibliography by Suder [1984] is incomplete and already 
passing out of date; the Chronological Index of Inscrip¬ 
tions [pp. 113-20] is nonetheless a helpful guide. The 
most important recent study of early alphabetic texts is by 
E. Puech [1986]; the interest of Puech’s investigation is the 
development of the writing system rather than the lan¬ 
guage. Older handbooks include KAI 182-200; TSSI vol. 
1 .) 

2. Iron Age Hebrew. The earliest written evidence of 
Hebrew comes from the archaeological period Iron IIB-C 
(800-586 b.c.e.). Hebrew must have existed as a spoken 
language earlier, and texts were undoubtedly composed in 
it; but none survives (beyond some archaic portions of the 
Hebrew Bible). Smelik (1987: 9) considers the archaeolog¬ 
ical record sufficient to warrant the conclusion that writing 
was not used widely in Israel until the 8th century, literacy 
being restricted before that time to the royal court and 
select officials. 

During the Iron Age, Hebrew existed in at least two 
dialects: northern, or “Israelian” (a term coined by H. L. 
Ginsberg), and southern, or “Judahite.” Evidence of the 
northern dialect is epigraphic and spotty; the southern 
dialect, by contrast, is abundantly attested in inscriptions 
and much of the text of the Hebrew Bible. 

Israelian Hebrew is the language of the Samaria ostraca, 
administrative documents written on pottery fragments 
unearthed during excavation of the northern capital. See 
SAMARIA (PLACE). The ostraca fall into two groups, 
datable to 795-794 b.c.e. and 776 b.c.e., respectively (JaroS 
1982: 57). Their texts are brief and formulaic, offering a 
poor sample of the language. But their consistent use of 
the date formula bit (k)- (followed by a number or numer¬ 
als), “In (the) year x,” shows that the language, at least 
with respect to this formulaic feature, follows the usage of 


Phoenician as opposed to Judahite, which employs the 
form snk for “year” (see DISO , 312-13). Other inscriptions 
found in the region of the N kingdom may also give 
evidence of the language (see, e.g., TSSI, vol. 1, pp. 15- 
20 ). 

J. W. Wesselius has recently (1987) asserted that the 
language of the Deir c Alla texts is Israelian Hebrew, and 
that the fragments of a story about Balaam written in ink 
on plaster found at the site constitute the first-known 
literary text in the language of the N kingdom. Morpho¬ 
logical details of those texts make the argument linguisti¬ 
cally problematic, and its acceptance must await the verdict 
of scholarly judgment. 

With the deportation of the N kingdom in 722 b.c.e., 
Israelian Hebrew became a negligible dialect, and it even¬ 
tually vanished altogether. 

The dialect of Judah can be recognized in inscriptions 
from numerous sites. A seven-line inscription on a lime¬ 
stone tablet discovered at Gezer in 1908 is frequently called 
the “Gezer Calendar” because it appears to tally the 
months of the year according to agricultural activities 
conducted in successive seasons. Although its language is 
often said to be Hebrew, it exhibits morphological features 
distinct from other samples of (Judahite) Hebrew, both 
epigraphic and biblical (see KAI, vol. 2, pp. 181—82; TSSI 
1: 1-2 [“an archaic Hebrew dialect”]; Jaros 1982 no. 11 
[pp. 37-38]). 

The inscription on a privately owned scarab of uncertain 
provenance dates paleographically to the late 10th or early 
9th century b.c.e. (Jaros 1982 no. 13 [pp. 39-40]). The 
Yahwistic name of its owner, zryhw, is spelled in a manner 
characteristic of later Judahite and may warrant the lin¬ 
guistic classification of the two-word text as “Hebrew.” 

The corpus of extant Hebrew (the term will be used 
hereinafter for the dialect of Judah unless otherwise spec¬ 
ified) expands considerably in the 8th century b.c.e. In¬ 
scribed seals, benedictions, and letters written in ink on 
pottery fragments (ostraca), and commemorative and fu¬ 
nerary texts engraved in stone show the language in use in 
public and private contexts, in religious and more “secu¬ 
lar” settings, at “official” and “unofficial” levels. Major texts 
include the SILOAM INSCRIPTION from Jerusalem, the 
tomb inscription from Khirbet el-Qom (see PALESTIN¬ 
IAN FUNERARY INSCRIPTIONS), letters from ARAD, 
and the LACHISH LETTERS. 

The language of these nonbiblical Hebrew texts is not 
appreciably different from the stratum called Classical 
Hebrew found throughout the Primary History and in 
segments of the Major Prophets from the Hebrew Bible. 
The inscriptional record thus places beyond cavil the con¬ 
clusion that the MT preserves significant samples of the 
language of Iron Age Judah in its successive phases. There 
are, however, indications that the phonological analysis 
represented in the Masoretic vocalization of the consonan¬ 
tal text is at many points a later adaptation of earlier 
speech traditions (see D.l. below). 

Extrabiblical Hebrew offers an important control on 
attempts at relative and absolute dating of the linguistic 
strata of biblical books. The diachronic study of morpho¬ 
logical and syntactic features permits limited statements 
about changes in the language over time (Adams and 
Adams 1977 is an example; Kutscher 1982 is a posthu- 
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mously published attempt at a continuous history of He¬ 
brew; see the further comments by Waltke and O’Connor 
[1990: 13-15]). The extent and significance of linguistic 
change as it affected Hebrew can be assessed variously; 
attention to change, however, need not divert the reader 
of biblical texts from the evident continuity of the lan¬ 
guage. 

3. Persian and Hellenistic Periods. A broad distinction 
can be made between Classical Hebrew, by which is meant 
essentially the language of Judah before the Babylonian 
Exile (586 b.c.e.), and Late Biblical Hebrew (LBH), by 
which is meant essentially Hebrew of the Persian period 
(the term has gained currency since its use by Polzin 1976). 
The typology of LBH developed by Polzin has more re¬ 
cently been extended to a larger corpus of biblical texts by 
A. Hill (WLSGF, 77-89), tracing a body of characteristic 
features of LBH in the postexilic prophets. The coordina¬ 
tion of relative with absolute dates ventured in Hill’s study 
must remain tentative (as the author cautions [p. 84]), but 
such studies show the importance of diachronic arguments 
in the linguistic analysis of Hebrew. 

Some of the distinctive features of LBH are attributable 
to the increased use of Aramaic by speakers of Hebrew 
after the Exile. There is evidence from the biblical text 
itself of concern to preserve the speech community of the 
“language of Judah” from the influence of Canaanite 
languages other than Hebrew (Neh 13:24; the “language 
of Ashdod” might have been Aramaic, but the peculiar 
designation suggests a Canaanite dialect). The statement 
in Neh 8:8 that the law of God was read “clearly” (Heb 
meporas; RSV marg. “with interpretation”) has been taken 
to mean that in the postexilic period Classical Hebrew was 
no longer fully intelligible to the general populace. 

Hebrew continued in use as a literary language in the 
Hellenistic period, and biblical books perhaps to be dated 
in this period show evidence of further linguistic change. 
The language of Qohelet has occasioned much study; the 
book’s content contributes to the impression of Hellenistic 
influence (on the language, see Delsman 1982 and Fred¬ 
ericks 1988 [against late dating], but note the demurral of 
Schoors 1989). The Song of Songs is almost commonly set 
in the Hellenistic period, largely on the basis of linguistic 
arguments (see, e.g., Eissfeldt 1965: 490, 766). Esther is 
probably also a product of the Hellenistic age (Eissfeldt 
1965: 510). The date of the Hebrew portions of Daniel has 
been a point of controversy; a date after 167 b.c.e. is 
generally held. See DANIEL, BOOK OR 

The book of Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of Jesus the 
Son of Sirach (or Ben Sira), was composed in Hebrew 
about 180 b.c.e., but the Hebrew text was neglected for 
centuries and rediscovered only in modern times (Di Leila 
1966; Skehan and Di Leila Wisdom of Ben Sira AB, 51—61). 
A Greek translation produced by Ben Sira’s grandson 
after 132 b.c.e. is included among the books of the Apoc¬ 
rypha. 

Philip C. Schmitz 

D. Structural Overview 

1. Phonology. Properly speaking, this description deals 
primarily with the orthographic system, with educated 
guesses as to what the language may have sounded like at 
any one time in any given location. 


The West Semitic alphabet in which Hebrew is written 
consists of twenty-two signs, representing six glides, two 
resonants, and fourteen obstruents. The glides are usually 
transcribed as /w/ for the rounded labial, /y/ for the un¬ 
rounded palatal, and !\ h, h, c l for the glottals; the 
resonants are frl and IV. Most authorities assume, on the 
basis of Greek and Latin letter transcriptions and compar¬ 
ative Semitic correspondences, that the broad sound values 
approximate those of Arabic. The obstruents are the two 
nasals /ml and /n/, and thirteen orals, divided into the 
categories of labial, dental, palatal, and velar, intersected 
by the oppositions of stop:fricative and plain :emphatic. 

Almost all authorities agree on the schematization of the 
sound values of the Tiberian Hebrew consonantal system 
shown in Table 1. 


Table 1: The Obstruents 


labial 

dental 

palatal 

velar 

P 

t t s $ 

s 

k q 

b 

d z 


g 

m 

n 




The tradition of pronouncing Hebrew reflected in the 
Tiberian Masora divided the six plain stopped obstruents 
into twelve, with an additional stop:spirant opposition. 
/p:f, b:v, t:t, d:d, k:x/, and /g:g/. Originally, the realization 
of these six letters as either stops or spirants was predict¬ 
able in terms of the immediate phonological environment: 
when following a vowel and not geminated, the spirant was 
sounded, while the stop was the default realization. But in 
time, with modifications occurring in the syllabic structure, 
the situation changed, and the consonantal inventory was 
increased marginally as a result. 

The status of the sibilants is another area of disagree¬ 
ment, and for good reason, because there are many indi¬ 
cations, in Hebrew as well as in other Semitic languages, of 
persistent instability in the silibant inventory. The Tiberian 
Masora distinguishes two consonants for the second-to-last 
letter of the alphabet: with a diacritic dot to the upper left, 
the letter is called sin and is transcribed as /s/; with a 
diacritic dot to the right, it is called sin and is transcribed 
as /§/. 

Together with the letter samek, there is no doubt that the 
three entities reflect a Proto-Semitic system of three sepa¬ 
rate phonemes. Whether or not the three were ever real¬ 
ized as separate phonemes in Hebrew is not as clear. The 
several traditions of liturgical pronunciation show differ¬ 
ent variations on the realization of these letters. In some 
instances, the three are merged into two sounds, in others 
into one. One Moroccan pronunciation tradition, for ex¬ 
ample, has sin and sin leveled as /§/ in opposition to samek, 
which is realized as /s/; the Samaritan tradition agrees with 
the Moroccan in this instance. One Lithuanian variety of 
Ashkenazic pronunciation levels all three to Is/. The classi¬ 
cal payyetanic poet Qallir (6th century?) rhymes all three, 
although the precise realization is not to be recovered. No 
surviving liturgical tradition exhibits three separate 
sounds; nor is there any evidence that such a threefold 
realization ever existed in Hebrew. The prevalent tradi¬ 
tions suggest that the Tiberians pronounced sin and samek 
both as /s/, as opposed to fin, which they sounded as /§/. 
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The letters transcribed with subdots (to include /q/, 
which is frequently transcribed as /k/), called emphatics, 
are usually considered to have been pharyngealized or 
velarized, on the order of the Arabic cognate sounds. 
Greek letter transcriptions, both from Hebrew to Greek 
and from Greek to Hebrew, suggest that they differed 
from the plain counterparts in that aspiration was lacking 
as a coarticulatory feature, and this certainly agrees with 
the Arabic evidence. 

The glottal glides are interpreted as the equivalents of 
the cognate Arabic sounds; there is certain evidence indi¬ 
cating that the merging of these four sounds took place 
independently in many areas at different times, resulting 
in either two or even one sound for the four letters. 

The schematization of the full inventory of the Hebrew 
alphabet as modified by the Tiberian consonantal diacrit¬ 
ics, counting sin and samek as homophonous graphemes, is 
shown in Table 2. 


Table 2: The Twenty-two Letters and Their Sound Values 

palatal velar glottal 

s k x 3 h 

g g b < 


labial 

P f 
b v 
m 


dental 
t t t s 
d d z 
n 

r 1 


The vocalic system of the Tiberians can be interpreted in 
conflicting ways. Nine essential vowel diacritics exist, most 
of which are named in accordance with the manner of 
their articulation. The term hireq, for example, meaning 
“cleft,'’ is the name of the diacritic representing the high 
front vowel /i/; sureq, meaning “whistle,” designates the 
high back rounded vowel /u/; patah, meaning “open,” is the 
name of the low (or open) vowel /a/. 

There is considerable disagreement whether or not the 
two vowel signs sureq and qibbu$ represent contrastive long 
and short varieties of /u/, and this question is tied into the 
overall issue of constrastive vowel length for Tiberian He¬ 
brew. Vocalic length for Hebrew is not mentioned at all 
until the 13th-century grammar of Radaq, and it is quite 
certain that he was describing a morphophonemic feature. 
But later interpretations of Radaq’s description, possibly 
influenced by features of Latin and Arabic, ascribed pho¬ 
nemic vowel length to the Tiberian system, in spite of 
contradictory evidence from the medieval tradition of met¬ 
rics. Furthermore, no Jewish pronunciation tradition 
shows any evidence of phonemic vowel length. 

In this connection, the status of the four Tiberian sewa 
signs is to be considered as well. The Tiberians themselves 
describe the sounds represented by these symbols in a way 
that suggests very strongly that they were open transitions 
rather than true vowels. With these considerations, there¬ 
fore, the probability is very great that the Tiberian vowel 
system was a seven-fold one, schematized in Table 3. 


Table 3: The Tiberian Vowels 

Front Back 

i u 

e o 

e 3 
a 


Besides the diacritics added to indicate consonantal modi¬ 
fication and those introduced to represent the vocalic 
inventory, another set of diacritics were devised to repre¬ 
sent in portmanteau fashion the features of stress and 
intonation. Two such systems exist, one specific to the three 
books of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, and the other for the 
remaining twenty-one books of the Jewish canon. These 
te c dmim or “accents” evolved in time to serve as cantillation 
symbols in the performance tradition, although the musi¬ 
cal values for the former subsystem have been completely 
lost. 

2, Grammatical Features. Features of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage include both agreement and switch concord of 
grammatical gender and number within the phrase and 
within the clause. Two grammatical genders, typically la¬ 
beled “masculine” and “feminine,” exist. There are three 
grammatical numbers, a singular referring to one of a 
kind and a plural referring to two or more, plus a marginal 
dual category referring to two and only two of a kind. The 
dual is restricted in its occurrence to a very short list of 
nouns of measure, although a similarly formed plural 
suffix denoting bilateral symmetry also exists for nouns 
referring to paired body parts. 

Gender and number are signaled in both the nominal 
and verbal systems. Noun phrases typically exhibit total 
agreement of gender and number, with the head noun 
governing the attributive and demonstrative adjectives. 
The numerical phrase, however, exhibits the relatively rare 
feature of switch concord, in which the gender assignment 
of the head noun and the numerical qualifier have oppo¬ 
site genders. 

In the clause, the subject governs the verb, which agrees 
with it at least in part. When the subject is a binomial and 
follows the verb, the verb frequently agrees with only the 
first term of the binomial; when the verb follows the 
subject, the agreement is complete. Examples of both types 
may be found in the opening verses of Exodus 15 and 
Judges 5. In the former citation, the verb agrees with the 
initial noun “Moses” and is masculine singular; in the 
latter, it is feminine singular, agreeing with “Deborah.” 
The second verb in each sequence is masculine plural, 
governed by the plurality inherent in the binomial expres¬ 
sion. The gender of the plural verb exhibits yet another 
feature, namely the neutrality of the “masculine” gender, 
a neutrality held to be universal for all languages in which 
a binary gender system is linked to sex. Thus, while the 
two genders are labeled “masculine” and “feminine,” the 
“masculine” is in reality an unassigned category. 

The finite verbal system shows both prefixed and suf¬ 
fixed personal paradigms. For the last century and more, 
many authorities have viewed the content of the finite verb 
to be aspectual rather than tense, denoting actions as 
finished or ongoing rather than in past or present-future 
time. The native grammatical tradition, however, drawing 
on Arabic grammatical theory and models since the early 
Middle Ages, always described the verb system in terms of 
tense. More recent linguistic analyses would tend to favor 
the medieval assessment. Of particular interest, especially 
in biblical literature and medieval belletristic texts, is the 
apparent flip-flop of prefixing (present-future) and suffix¬ 
ing (past) forms in coordinated verb phrases, referred to 
as the tuauj-conversive or waw-consecutive phenomenon. In 
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reality, what happens is an optional but very frequent 
sequence of tense situation which results in the neutraliza¬ 
tion of tense reference in coordinated verbs. This neutral¬ 
ization of time reference is extended in poetry as well to 
juxtaposed clauses without explicit coordination. 

3. Paris of Speech. The Hebrew language distinguishes 
the following word classes and subclasses in a formal 
manner. 

a. Nominals. Nominals are all words that may occur as 
the subject of a clause and include the principal subclasses 
of pronouns, proper nouns, and substantives. Personal 
pronouns, interrogatives, and demonstratives are partially 
analyzable and are defined by lists. Personal names, also 
partially analyzable, are characterized by gender assign¬ 
ment and absence of pluralization or dependency. Sub¬ 
stantives are subdivided into nouns of variable gender and 
nouns of assigned gender. 

b. Verbals. Verbals comprise those items that may occur 
as the heads of predicate phrases, include the existentials, 
adjectives and verbs per se. 

The existentials comprise a short list of expressions 
denoting existence or being and constitute a rudimentary 
present tense system for biblical style and the basis of 
derivation for a full present tense system for later Hebrew. 
Adjectives are primarily participles, which is to say verbal 
in their derivation, although there are several adjectival 
categories that are derived from nouns. Adjectives thus 
differ from nouns of variable gender (words like “king” 
and “queen,” “horse” and “mare”) syntactically. 

The finite verbal system consists of two indicative sets, a 
direct command imperative limited to the second persons, 
and a parallel but partial indirect command, the jussive/ 
cohortative system. One of the indicative paradigms is 
formed by personal prefixes and gender/number suffixes 
added to a stem; the other is formed by a fused set of 
personal and gender/number suffixes associated with a 
second verb stem. The imperative is formed by gender/ 
number suffixes attached to a stem marginally different 
from the prefixed indicative verb, while the jussive/cohor- 
tative is formed by the addition of personal prefixes as well 
as gender/number suffixes. 

Nonhnite forms of the verb include verbal adverbs (the 
“absolute” infinitives of traditional grammars) and the true 
(“construct”) infinitive. 

c. Enumeratives. The enumeratives include an adjec¬ 
tive for the word “one,” a defective noun of symmetry for 
the word “two,” substantives for the higher items, includ¬ 
ing “hundred,” “thousand,” and “myriad,” and true nu¬ 
merals for the items between “three” and the multiples of 
ten. Switch concord occurs as the distinctive syntactic fea¬ 
ture in numerical phrases between “three” and “nineteen.” 

d. Particles. The term particle is the traditional desig¬ 
nation for all residual classes that are neither analyzable 
nor derivable. This includes the categories of coordinating 
conjunctions, adverbials, subordinators, and relativizers. 
The conjunctions and relativizers are defined only by list. 

e. Adverbials. Other than those adverbs that are de¬ 
rived within the verbal system, this category includes a 
short list of unanalyzable forms, quantifiers like “also" and 
“even,” and temporals such as “then” and “now.” 

4. Morphological Typology. For the past millennium, 
grammatical and lexicographical tradition has described 


all verbs and most nouns as being derived from stems that 
in turn are formed by the interdigitation of a consonantal 
root expressing lexical content and a vocalic pattern, with 
an optional augment, expressing grammatical content. 
This typology bears a superficial resemblance to the struc¬ 
tures “begin-began-begun,” familiar from English. A resi¬ 
due of the nominals and the rest of the word classes are 
not analyzable in this manner but are contiguous linear 
entities. This typology has been held for all of the Semitic 
languages until recently; the newer opposing view has 
favored the notion that the derivation of words proceeds 
from a linear contiguous root modified by affixation and 
apophony, i.e., a regular substitution of sounds that inher¬ 
ently signals change in grammatical meaning (Kuryfowicz 
1964). 

E. Hebrew Literature 

Literary activity in the Hebrew language has been going 
on without significant interruption for a period of more 
than three thousand years, producing a rich and varie¬ 
gated corpus of material that has very few peers in terms 
of its contribution to world civilization. 

It should come as no surprise that during its long history 
the Hebrew language has undergone many changes. When 
we categorize the recorded differences of grammatical 
usage within the framework of a literary chronology, the 
familiar divisions of biblical, Tannaitic, medieval, and mod¬ 
ern literary periods emerge, most frequently considered 
to be discrete entities with clear boundaries. Grammars 
have been written accounting for biblical and Tannaitic 
Hebrew and, most recently, for the modern language as 
well, sometimes giving the impression that the literatures 
of these different eras have little to do with each other and 
that the grammatical differences typical of each period are 
consistent and distinctive enough to warrant separate 
grammatical treatment. Without denying the partial valid¬ 
ity of these observations at all, one might suggest that the 
conventional conclusions appear to be somewhat off tar¬ 
get. 

The language of the biblical Hebrew corpus, which is 
virtually all that has been preserved from the first thou¬ 
sand years of literary activity, is first of all not a standard¬ 
ized language. It is actually specious to think in terms of 
biblical Hebrew as anything other than a literary reference 
without making serious qualifications. True enough, a 
standard of language has emerged from w ithin the biblical 
corpus, but this standard is partially the product of the 
medieval grammarians and partly that of the poets, chron¬ 
iclers, critics, commentators, and others who determined 
literary usage and style only much later on in history. And 
this standard, to be sure, is based only on the most fre¬ 
quently occurring morphological and syntactic construc¬ 
tions found in biblical prose narrative text, with some 
admixture of Tannaitic norms. 

The standardized distillate that has come to be known 
as biblical Hebrew has had an enormous impact on later 
literary Hebrew, since the literary corpus with which it has 
been confused has never ceased to be primary in its own 
influence on later generations. But if there is really an 
older corpus of Hebrew literature that embodies a norma¬ 
tive language of sorts, it is that of Jewish liturgy. 1 he 
collections of prayer, embodied in the Siddur (order ot 
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prayer) and the Mahzor (cycle of prayer), originated during 
the period of the Second Commonwealth and are largely 
attributed to Ezra the Scribe, the men of the Great Syna¬ 
gogue, and their successors. Liturgy first appears in crys¬ 
tallized form much later on in the Gaonic age—from the 
time of the completion of the Babylonian Talmud until the 
high Middle Ages, roughly the period between 600 and 
1100 C.E. 

The Siddur has been the primary textbook of elementary 
education throughout the Jewish world for centuries. Con¬ 
taining as it does large segments of biblical as well as 
Mishnaic material together with the prayers and blessings 
themselves, it combines religious instruction with an intro¬ 
duction to the language and its literature. The Jewish child 
received his training from a text that was largely composed 
in a standardized language but that also included other, 
nonstandardized styles. 

Literacy in Hebrew, prior to the period of generalized 
secular public eduction, was the norm for the male in 
Jewish communities almost without exception. In addition 
to the daily, Sabbath, and festival prayers, the Jewish boy 
studied the Pentateuch and the Prophets and, in this 
connection, learned to read and utilize the works of the 
principal commentators. Once the essentials had been 
acquired, studies in the Mishnah were added, followed 
shortly by intensive reading of the essential tractates of the 
Babylonian Talmud, again with the principal commentar¬ 
ies. This much was the basic curriculum. Advanced stu¬ 
dents then went on to study the codes of law, generally to 
receive rabbinic ordination. The Babylonian Talmud is 
written principally in a late form of eastern Aramaic, a 
language quite different from Hebrew, although still ge¬ 
netically related to it. Yet students did not study Aramaic 
as another language; nor did they even study Hebrew in a 
formal way. They learned these languages as they learned 
and mastered the literature. So thorough was the linguistic 
internalization that if any consciousness came to the sur¬ 
face, a text was identified as Aramaic or Hebrew not 
because of the overt linguistic signs but because of identi¬ 
fication with the source corpus. The language symbiosis 
first encountered in the 3d century thus continued on even 
in other areas and other speech communities. 

It would be too much to claim that only the grammarians 
were fully aware of the not so subtle differences between 
Hebrew and Aramaic or between one variety of Hebrew 
and another. It is quite likely, however, that the grammar¬ 
ians were the only ones who really cared and paid attention 
to things of that sort. Consider how often the ordinary 
user of English or any other language thinks that the 
language he or she speaks and hears in conversation is 
really grammatically the same as the one heard on the TV 
news programs or read in the morning newspaper. 

This is not a trivial point to make. If the medieval Jewish 
poet wrote a masterpiece in a language he did not speak, 
he was the peer of his Moslem counterpart who also wrote 
his masterpiece in an Arabic he did not speak. And many 
a medieval Jew was equally as much at ease in literary 
Hebrew as in literary Arabic. To belabor this a bit more, it 
is no exaggeration to say that the language of choice in the 
literature of medieval Spain, whether Hebrew, Arabic, or 
a Romance tongue, was dictated by the literary genre and 
not by the speech community to which the author be¬ 


longed. Epics were composed in Gallego, troubador bal¬ 
lads in Catalan, and chronicles in Aragonese. Castillian, it 
appears, was reserved for the most prosaic and least artistic 
purposes for a very long period of time. 

In the medieval Jewish community, genre likewise im¬ 
posed its dictates. Chronicles were written in loose imita¬ 
tion of the biblical prose narratives, poetry in a stricter 
biblical style, and legal literature in a style reminiscent 
sometimes of straight Mishnaic usage, and at other times 
in the Babylonian Talmudic mixture of Aramaic and He¬ 
brew. Philosophical treatises were composed in Arabic 
until necessity imposed the switch to Hebrew late in the 
12 th century. 

The age of the Bible comprises the first thousand years 
of Hebrew literary history. Jewish tradition attributes the 
earliest texts of the Bible to Moses, and biblical critical 
scholarship will agree with this, at least in part. Most critics 
are in agreement that the latest biblical texts come from 
the age of the Hasmonean dynasty, a little more than 
halfway through the period of the Second Commonwealth. 
The Bible makes mention of other books that we know of 
by name only. A handful of inscriptions from the First 
Temple period are known to us through archaeological 
digs, and more recently the Hebrew text of the apocryphal 
Ecclesiasticus was twice discovered. But except for the 
liturgical material ascribed by the Talmud to Ezra and the 
men of the Great Synagogue, the contents of the Hebrew 
Bible remain the legacy of this long period of time. 

The Bible itself comes down in several stages and pro¬ 
cesses. The Pentateuch was possibly a canonical text by the 
time the First Temple was destroyed, and the books of the 
Prophets may have achieved official recognition during the 
Persian period. We simply do not know for sure. The 
works composing the Hagiographa, the third and last 
division of the Bible according to Jewish tradition, were 
not formally admitted to the canon until some twenty years 
after the destruction of the Second Temple. Certain ele¬ 
ments of the Hagiographa, including the psalms that had 
been incorporated into the temple liturgy, had already 
received at least de facto recognition as canonical texts. 
But it was the Sanhedrin at Yahweh in the year 90 c.E. that 
put the final stamp of approval to Ruth and Esther, for 
example, and excluded Ecclesiasticus and Judith from the 
Scriptures. 

At about the same time that Ben Sira composed Ecclesi¬ 
asticus in excellent imitation of classical biblical style (that 
is, about 180 b.c.e.), a newer literature began to emerge. 
This was the literature of what has come to be known as 
Tannaitic Hebrew, named after the masters of the Mish¬ 
nah, its principal classical text, although the earliest mid- 
rashic works were not only older but more numerous. 

This newer literature was originally an oral one. Just 
when it was committed to writing is not really certain. 
Mishnaic material was redacted by Rabbi Akiba just prior 
to the Bar Kokhba disaster, and a second redaction took 
place at the hands of Rabbi Meir a generation or so later. 
The final text of “Our Mishnah,” as it is referred to, is the 
work of Rabbi Judah the Prince at some time between 200 
and 225 c.E. But the Mishnah may not have been commit¬ 
ted to writing until its text became the focus of the Jerusa¬ 
lem and Babylonian Talmuds, which means the period 
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between the years 400 and 500 c.e., or even somewhat 
later. 

Tannaitic literature is quite different from biblical liter¬ 
ature. Some morphological and syntactic constructions of 
high frequency in the corpus of the Bible hardly occur in 
the Mishnah, and there are structures typical of tannaitic 
literature that are rare or lacking in the Bible. But these 
differences, upon close examination, turn out to be far 
more trivial than startling, because the underlying gram¬ 
matical processes are quite the same. Thus, the important 
difference is more stylistic than grammatical. 

One example will suffice for the moment. There are two 
relative pronouns in the language, a longer form and a 
shorter prefixed one. In biblical text, the longer form is 
the one more frequently encountered. The shorter form 
occurs both in the earliest and latest contributions to the 
corpus, but appears only in poetic text. In the Mishnah, 
the situation is reversed. The short form is the norm, 
almost to the exclusion of the longer one, and the poetic 
overtones have completely disappeared. 

Tannaitic style is characterized by a terseness that is 
surprising to those brought up in biblical literature. 
Clauses are very frequently juxtaposed without interven¬ 
ing conjunctions, and “little" grammatical function words 
tend to undergo ellipsis, producing an effect that may be 
viewed impressionistically as telegraphic. The aphorisms 
of the popular Mishnaic tractate Pirqe *Abot (Chapters of the 
Fathers) resemble the book of Proverbs in content alone. 
Otherwise, they are entirely different in style, being pro¬ 
saic rather than poetic, and lacking the cadences, the 
phonological play, and tightness of encoding so typical of 
biblical Wisdom Literature. 

Tannaitic prose narratives (the genre of the Aggadah) 
tend to be more dramatic than their biblical counterparts 
and startlingly different. The same terseness is there, but 
they are illuminated by the juxtaposition of biblical quotes 
embedded in the narrative fabric—one important reason 
why it is impossible to appreciate tannaitic literature with¬ 
out a thorough grounding in the Bible. The reverse is also 
very true. Tannaitic reworking of biblical material is so 
innovative that the reader is constantly faced with astonish¬ 
ing new ways of interpreting the older body of literature. 
A marvelous tannaitic statement, for example, takes the 
superscription of Psalm 92 to mean that the Sabbath Day 
personified was coauthor of the poem together with 
Adam! 

The Tannaitic Age is also the period of early liturgical 
compilation. Some of the daily and sabbath prayers are 
quoted at least in part in the Talmud, and the last chapter 
of the Mishnaic tractate Pesahim is essentially a detailed 
outline of the Haggadah of Passover, still in use today. 
Mystical treatises and mystical poems begin to appear 
during this period, and a recently discovered handbook 
on magic reveals a less lofty kind of spirituality, providing 
instruction on how to win a horse race or upstage one's 
rival in love, all in good imitation of Mishnaic style (Mar- 
galioth 1966). This is also the period of the recently 
discovered Dead Sea Scrolls (on the language of which see 
Qimron 1986). 

This period of late antiquity, just prior to the emergence 
of Islam, evidences a revolution in poetic style. Some of 
the early mystical poems produced at this time and later 


incorporated into the liturgy show the earliest evidence of 
experimentation with end-of-hne rhyme incorporated 
within a metrical matrix of strict word count. By the early 
or mid 6th century, rhyme is already highly conventional¬ 
ized, as demonstrated by the compositions of Elazar ha- 
Qallir and his purported teacher Yannai, who inaugurated 
a brand new style and school of esoteric and highly inno¬ 
vative poetry that dominated the literary scene for some 
five centuries. A second literary revolution was launched 
by Saadia Gaon in the late 9th and early 10th centuries. 
An Egyptian by birth, coming from an obscure community 
in the Fayyum oasis, Saadia propelled himself into the 
middle of a battle for supremacy waged between the rabbis 
of Baghdad and Jerusalem and ended up as the controver¬ 
sial but masterful Gaon of Sura, the first and perhaps only 
non-Babylonian known to have held this prestigious office. 
Saadia was a superb Arabist, as is apparent from his 
literary output, and he loved Arabic poetry. He found the 
older Qallirian style of Hebrew versification to be tiresome, 
for that school of poetry had by now outlived its creativity 
through sheer longevity. 

Saadia was a master not only of Arabic literature but of 
Arabic grammarianship as well. He wrote, in Arabic, the 
first grammatical description of Hebrew, which included 
the earliest known grammatical statements comparing He¬ 
brew, Arabic, and Aramaic. He produced, as well, the first 
dictionary of the Hebrew language—and a rhyming dic¬ 
tionary at that—for the benefit of his contemporary poets 
who lacked, in his estimation, the imaginativeness and 
good taste required for successful metrical composition. 
Saadia wrote, also in Arabic, some of the earliest commen¬ 
taries on the Bible and the earliest commentary to the 
Mishnah. He translated the entire Bible into Arabic, a 
translation long used by oriental communities. In addition, 
Saadia produced some Hebrew poetry, considered bv 
some to be quite good in quality though never reaching 
the majestic heights of his literary heirs. 

Along with the standard curriculum in Jewish Law, 
Saadia taught metrics. Among his more talented students 
was a certain Dunash ibn Labrat who came *to Baghdad 
from his native Morocco and, upon completion of his 
studies, returned to the West and settled in Spain. Joining 
the Jewish community of Cordova, the capital of the Omav- 
yad caliphate in Andalusia, he attached himself to the 
court of Hisdai ibn Shaprut, a grandee and leader of the 
Jewish community, ultimately to become Hishdai’s princi¬ 
pal protege. Dunash was certainly not the first person to 
write Hebrew poetry in Spain, but he was to become the 
first poet of the new Spanish school, which, in turn, domi¬ 
nated the literary scene for the next five centuries. 

The Golden Age in Spain was an age of classical revival. 
Where the Qallirian style was highly idiosyncratic, neither 
biblicai nor mishnaic nor anything else really, the poets of 
Spain, following Saadia’s metrical preferences as taught to 
them by Dunash, adhered very closely to biblical stvle. 
Their poetry had the added features of rhyme—inherited 
essentially from the Qallirians but modified according to 
Saadianic conventions—and of meter, borrowed front the 
Arabic and adapted, again via Saadia, to suit Hebrew 
syllabic structure. 

From Andalusia, the neoclassical stvle spread, first 
northward to Christian Spain and the Provence, and then 
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to Italy, N France, England, and Germany. The Spanish 
school was far more creative and flexible than the older 
Qallirian school had been. Influences from the poetic 
styles of the non-Jewish environment are apparent in the 
girdle songs written in imitation of the colloquial Arabic 
style, troubador ballads in the Provencal model, and son¬ 
nets of the Petrarchian school that begin to appear in 
Hebrew a full generation before Petrarch himself. In ad¬ 
dition to the metrical compositions, both secular and litur¬ 
gical, there arose a new literature of the romance, a He¬ 
brew translational link in a literary chain that began in 
India, advanced to Persia and then the Arab world, and 
wound up in the picaresque novel of Romance Spain. 

Throughout all of this time, we see chronicles and books 
of family pedigree, mystical tracts, the ever-growing legal 
literature, the biblical and Talmudic commentaries, and 
the supercommentaries. Not much of it was to be passed 
down to modern times directly. Communities declined and 
simply disappeared; others suffered persecution and de¬ 
struction or banishment. Books were burned. Quite under¬ 
standably, there were priorities, and these dictated, on the 
whole, that only that material of first-rank community 
importance—whatever was legal and religious in signifi¬ 
cance rather than secular or frivolous—be preserved. 

The chance discovery of an obscure Cairo synagogue by 
a pair of English lady tourists a century ago, however, 
released a flood of documents of immeasurable impor¬ 
tance. The contents of the Cairo Geniza constitute one of 
the most remarkable documentary finds in recent history, 
far larger and far more significant than the more famous 
Dead Sea discoveries. Many of its documents, now scat¬ 
tered in libraries from Leningrad to San Francisco, have 
been published; many more remain waiting for scholars 
trained and motivated to carry on. 

As Christian Europe approached its Renaissance, the 
Jewish world turned increasingly inward. Although secular 
literary activity continued, it steadily decreased in both 
quantity and quality and, by the 18th century, came virtu¬ 
ally to a standstill. The French Revolution, which inaugu¬ 
rated the period of modern Jewish history, had little im¬ 
mediate and direct influence on Hebrew literary activity. 
But by the end of the 19th century, a new literary revival, 
centered in Russia and spreading from there to Ottoman 
Palestine, was on the upswing. 

This literary revival coincided with but was not limited 
to the rise of political Zionism. Nor is it to be completely 
equated with the parallel and contemporary revival of 
Hebrew as a colloquial mother tongue, with which it is 
often confused. The revival of spoken Hebrew is most 
commonly associated with the figure of Eliezer Ben \fehu- 
dah, who certainly undertook to speak nothing but He¬ 
brew upon settling in Jerusalem. But although Hebrew did 
in fact become the language of his family and of some of 
his friends and neighbors, the rebirth of the colloquial had 
other origins, more mundane and more pragmatic in 
scope. 

For centuries, Hebrew had been used as a spoken lan¬ 
guage, as a lingua franca for Jews who chanced to come 
together but possessed no common mother tongue. By the 
middle of the 19th century, before the rise of Zionism, the 
Jews of Jerusalem, crowded into the smallest quarter of the 
Old City, constituted a majority of that town’s population. 


Predominantly Sephardic in origin, they possessed as a 
community no common language. Some spoke Ladino, 
the descendant of preexilic Spanish, others Persian, and 
others one or another form of colloquial Arabic. 

Of necessity, Hebrew was the language of the market¬ 
place. Had the population been essentially Ashkenazic, 
perhaps Yiddish would have served instead. The prevailing 
demography, however, dictated not only Hebrew to be the 
language of the community, but also Hebrew as pro¬ 
nounced in the Sephardic manner. Hebrew thus remained 
the language of the marketplace in Jerusalem and the 
other principal towns, like Hebron, Tiberias, Zefat, and 
Jaffa. Its colloquial revival succeeded because Hebrew be¬ 
came the exclusive language of the nursery in the early 
Zionist settlements. While these early settlers—the par¬ 
ents—struggled with a language they knew perhaps book¬ 
ishly well, their offspring acquired this new Hebrew flu¬ 
ently from the cradle. 

The desire to establish Hebrew as the national language 
did not go unchallenged. Yiddish was a serious contender, 
but the Zionist dream won out with the aid of socialist 
experimentation. The language struggle was over by 1925, 
the year in which the Hebrew University was inaugurated. 

Modern Hebrew literature began with a short period of 
intense experimentation in the belletristic use of a lan¬ 
guage that had not been artistically exercised for some 
time. The initial efforts do not measure up to the quality 
of material produced in the parallel Yiddish literary move¬ 
ment, but an updated standard literary language rapidly 
emerged, and writers were publishing in every genre imag¬ 
inable. The success of the modern Hebrew literary revival 
was recently crowned by the recognition implicit in naming 
the late S. Y. Agnon to the fellowship of Nobel laureates. 

Linguists are not surprised, and may even be delighted, 
to observe that Hebrew has since taken on a new life of its 
own. Originally based on a literary standard slightly mod¬ 
ified by usage in the old yesibot, the colloquial has under¬ 
gone a complete transformation. A rich literature is once 
again being produced by writers who speak Hebrew as 
their mother tongue but write in a language quite as 
different as any literary language when compared with its 
colloquial analogue. 

F. Hebrew Language Scholarship 

The history and evolution of the biblical text is not all 
that there is to tell. Hebrew was originally written in an 
alphabet of twenty-two letters that essentially represented 
only consonants. The vowels of Hebrew were not system¬ 
atically represented in writing, since they were only spo¬ 
radically hinted at by the ambivalent use of the letters 
cognate to English “w” and “y.” Dialectal differences cer¬ 
tainly existed; these are mentioned both in the Bible and 
in the Talmud. We have no way of knowing what the 
language sounded like; we are limited to formulating 
educated guesses as to the phonetic properties of the 
consonants, the vowels, and the other features (including 
the prosodies). In the course of time, the language under¬ 
went change, as do all languages. Changes in the conso¬ 
nantism and the vowel system continued, even after the 
language ceased to be the mother tongue of a Jewish 
community. These occurred in spite of the fact that the 
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public reading of the biblical text was rigorously bound by 
a strict oral tradition. 

There existed a class of professional memorizers, some 
who specialized in the biblical text, called Qara^m, “read¬ 
ers,” and others who specialized in the legal traditions, 
called Tanna^m, “repeaters.” The recitation tradition was 
supposed to be rigorous and unchanging, but the Talmud 
provides information indicating that some “readers” were 
less skilled than others and rendered spurious readings 
(B. Bat. 30a). More important to our purposes, the tradi¬ 
tion of oral recitation proliferated into traditions that 
tended to diverge as do language dialects, and indeed 
must have diverged according to the natural development 
of different liturgical dialects in various parts of the Jewish 
world. To the best of our knowledge, by the end of the 8th 
century c.E., there were three principal dialect areas. In 
the Mediterranean basin, Hebrew was pronounced with a 
five-vowel system. Further to the east, in Baghdad, Hebrew 
was a six-vowel language. The final product of biblical 
redaction, that which we call the Tiberian Masoretic text, 
is based on a seven-vowel dialect (Schramm 1964). 

It is commonly and erroneously believed that the Maso- 
retes, who produced the definitive biblical text, applied 
the vowel signs, accents, and other diacritics in their redac¬ 
tion according to their understanding of the text. While 
they certainly had an exegetical tradition on which to rely, 
the results of their labors indicate that they operated in a 
very different way. Certainly, the text that they produced 
is full of difficult readings, some of which would have been 
certainly replaced by simpler equivalents, if this were in¬ 
deed the way they worked. That they employed a very 
different method of operation is to be seen in many ways. 

The Tiberian annotational apparatus includes many 
comments, expressed in various specific ways, that all 
translate into the modern editorial term sic. Other com¬ 
ments present alternative renderings. In all instances, 
these readings point not to an intellectual choice between 
variants but to an effort at preserving a received tradition. 
Their intention was not to create a text based on a stan¬ 
dardized language but rather to preserve and transmit a 
performance standard. The only intellectual decision they 
made was to record as faithfully as possible the pronunci¬ 
ation tradition that they considered to be the most presti¬ 
gious (Ben-Asher 1879). 

The biblical corpus has always been viewed as consisting 
of two separate coequal domains, namely the manuscript 
(written) tradition and the performance (oral) tradition. 
In copying a Torah scroll, the scribe was bound to copy his 
text as a virtual facsimile of all other authorized Torah 
scrolls, with leeway to do little more than reduce or enlarge 
the page size of the parchment leaves. Everything else had 
to be true and exact and scaled to the template. The 
copyist faithfully began each line with the same first word, 
ended each line with the exact last word, and included the 
same number of lines and the same blank spaces which 
indicated the pericopes. An oversized letter was repro¬ 
duced as oversized, a minuscule was copied as a minuscule. 
Upside-down letters, backward letters, and flawed letters— 
all were faithfully reproduced as seen. Even the mysterious 
dots that appear here and there over letters were copied. 
A Torah scroll that failed to be a faithful replica of its 


authentic prototype was unfit for use and had to be duly 
corrected. 

The performance tradition was equally demanding. The 
synagogue functionary, the reader who was appointed to 
cantillate the biblical text, had to pronounce the conso¬ 
nants, vowels, stresses, and junctures in the manner that 
he learned from his teacher. Any error in performance 
was corrected immediately before the lection could be 
resumed. But since the text was “read,” only the oral 
tradition was to be committed to memory, and the reader 
was required to follow along the manuscript with a pointer. 
The rote memorization of the performance tradition by 
the professional reader was as sacrosanct in its domain as 
was the scribal fidelity to the written tradition. 

The task of the Masoretes in producing their redaction 
was not a mindless one. Without having the benefit of any 
explicit phonological theory, they analyzed the sound sys¬ 
tem of the liturgical tradition they ultimately chose and 
invented graphic symbols to represent the sounds together 
with an apparatus of marginal notes to call attention to all 
sorts of oddities and significant statistical occurrences. 
They also left a sophisticated literature to accompany their 
redaction in the form of commentary (Ben-Asher 1879). 
It is clear from this literature that what they accomplished 
was in every way an old school linguistic phonemic analysis. 

The Tiberian Masoretes were not alone in their endeav¬ 
ors. Parallel efforts were under way in Baghdad, where a 
slightly different liturgical tradition served as the base. 
The Tiberians, however, were far more rigorous in their 
method, and this is why their text became quickly and 
almost universally the text of preference in all of the 
communities throughout the Diaspora. As adopted by 
different communities, however, the new orthography was 
pronounced in accordance with the native performance 
tradition. The Tiberian orthography, true to its liturgical 
base, was not representative of the actual pronunciation in 
the communities to which it spread. 

There is a question as to what motivated the production 
of a Masoretic text to begin with. It is not really reasonable 
to believe that these labors were undertaken because the 
professional readers were dying out, as is assumed by 
some. Professional readers exist to this very day. Their 
training is far less arduous, but that is becaue they can rely 
on the printed MT, a visual aid their spiritual ancestors 
bequeathed to them. Moreover, they can enjoy the benefits 
of today’s technology, which provides the cantillation 
model via tape recordings. 

Far more reasonable is the possibility that the activity of 
the Masoretes was provoked by the religious controversies 
of their day. The obvious causal factor is Karaism, a sect 
in the spiritual paradigm of the Sadducees who were in 
authority a thousand years earlier. The Karaites (a later 
designation, but etymologically the same as the term used 
to designate the professional “readers”) rejected the valid¬ 
ity of the Oral Law and the rabbinic establishment whose 
authority was based on the Talmud. Karaite jurisprudence 
was a fundamentalist one, returning to the biblical text 
alone as the source of all law, supplemented only bv 
explicit rules for permissible exegesis. The need for a 
definitive biblical text, with complete representation of all 
the meaningful phonological segments, was an urgent one 
for both sides in this religious schism. Indeed there are 
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those scholars who believe the Masoretes were themselves 
Karaites. 

While this may have been the case (although the evi¬ 
dence is far from conclusive), there would have been no 
Masoretic Text at all save for this sectarian split. The initial 
grammarians who rose in the wake of the Masoretes were 
in all likelihood Karaite as well, as were the very first 
authors of the commentaries. Rabbanite scholars, spiritual 
heirs to the Pharisees, fought fire with fire and proceeded 
to write their own grammars and commentaries very soon 
thereafter. 

In their methodology, the Masoretes were indebted to 
the Syrian Christian scholars who performed a similar task 
in their community and to the Moslems who provided an 
orthographic vocalism for the Quran. What the Masoretes 
accomplished, however, was far beyond that which was 
produced by their teachers. 

This same religious schism produced the first Hebrew 
grammatical studies and dictionaries. And here, too, there 
is an indebtedness to the world of Islam. Just as the early 
Islamicized Persians needed grammars of Arabic and dic¬ 
tionaries for their nascent religious needs, the Karaites, 
having rejected the entire body of oral tradition, needed 
grammars and dictionaries for the parsing and under¬ 
standing of biblical text. 

They produced the earliest grammatical works, which 
were written in Arabic and based on the grammatical 
model provided for Arabic. To take the place of rabbanite 
midrash, the Karaites produced the first biblical commen¬ 
taries, a genre similarly borrowed from Islam and also 
written in Arabic. The rabbanites entered the polemic fray 
very quickly, under the leadership of Saadia Gaon, whose 
grammatical works received widespread attention (Skoss 
1955). 

R. Shlomo Yishaqi—better known by his acronym 
Rashi—who lived in the French Rhineland a century later, 
cites Saadia as well as the Karaite scholar Yefet ben Ali very 
frequently in his biblical commentary, the earliest to be 
written in Hebrew. It is not known whether Rashi knew 
Arabic or whether he had the benefit of Hebrew transla¬ 
tions, but within another century other Jewish scholars 
were writing grammars and producing dictionaries in He¬ 
brew. Foremost of these was R. David Qimhi (1160-1235 
C.E.), known by his acronym Radaq, whose Mikhlol (Com¬ 
pendium) was one of the most sophisticated grammars yet 
produced and whose lexicon Sefer ha-Shorashim (Book of 
Roots) remained the standard dictionary for a very long 
time. 

Radaq’s most significant contribution was a brilliant 
statement of the Hebrew vowel system that ironically was 
soon completely misinterpreted. He was the first grammar¬ 
ian to write about long and short vowels in Hebrew. From 
his discussion and especially from the examples he cites, it 
is evident that he is thinking in terms of what we today call 
morphophonemic length, not phonetic or phonemic 
length. While the metrical conventions he knew exceed¬ 
ingly well recognized long and short syllables for Hebrew 
versification, the short syllables were lewd syllables, not 
syllables containing vowels. All vowels, except for certain 
instances of the high back rounded vowel u, when this 
vowel was treated as a Thud, were metrically equal. For 
Radaq, a short vowel was one that was reducible to Thud 


upon the operation of the several morphological processes. 
The identical vowel in another environment that was not 
reducible to sewd was what he considered to be a long 
vowel. 

What may have transformed Radaq’s contribution into a 
serious misunderstanding was the result of two factors. 
The first was the translation of the Mikhlol into Latin, in 
which language phonemic vowel length was real. The 
second was the introduction of Arabic studies into Chris¬ 
tian Europe. Arabic, unlike Hebrew, has phonemic vowel 
length. Somehow, and this view has unfortunately per¬ 
sisted to our very day, Arabic came to be regarded as the 
model of what a Semitic language ought to be. It was 
therefore natural to believe that Hebrew had to have a 
vowel structure very much like that of Arabic. 

More recently, biblical studies in European scholarly 
circles have stimulated additional grammatical and lexico¬ 
graphic productivity. Foremost is the name of Gesenius, 
whose works in both areas have undergone several edi¬ 
tions, including the most recent editions by other scholars 
who have recognized their indebtedness to Gesenius by 
making his name the generic equivalent of biblical Hebrew 
grammars and dictionaries. (The grammars: in German, 
GK, GKB; in English, GKC. The lexicons: in German, 
GesB; in English, BDB. Recent study of Hebrew is sur¬ 
veyed by Waldman [1989]). 

Grammatical consideration of Tannaitic Hebrew has 
come into its own only recently with the publication of a 
reference grammar first in Hebrew and later in an English 
translation (Segal 1927). Studies in modern Hebrew are 
primarily, but not exclusively, the product of Israeli schol¬ 
ars, many of whom worked under the aegis of the Vaad 
ha-Lashon (the Language Council) in the days of the 
British Mandate, and of the National Language Academy 
since the independence of Israel. 
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HITTITE 

The language generally known today as “Hittite” was 
actually referred to by its speakers as “Nesite,” after the 
city of KaneS/NeSa (modern Kiiltepe, near Kayseri in cen¬ 
tral Turkey). Early researchers naturally, but prematurely, 
assigned the appellation “Hittite” to the language of the 
Hittite state, but the ancients themselves applied this term 
to the indigenous tongue of central Anatolia, which was 
gradually supplanted by Indo-European languages during 
the early 2d millennium b.c. Since this fact became known 
only after much had already been written about “Hittite,” 
the designation has been retained for the Indo-European 
idiom, while the earlier language in Anatolia is now called 
“Hattie” (Guterbock 1959). 

Hittite is the earliest attested member of the Indo- 
European language family, documented by cuneiform tab¬ 
lets written during the 17th through the 13th centuries 
b.c. Hittite is also the best known representative of the 
Anatolian branch of Indo-European, which also includes 
Palaic and Luwian from the 2d millennium, as well as 
Lydian and Lycian of the Classical period. It is now known 
that the “Hieroglyphic Hittite” employed in Syria and SE 
Anatolia in the early 1st millennium is actually a dialect of 
the older Luwian. Finally, while certainly an Indo-Euro¬ 
pean language spoken in Anatolia, Phrygian entered this 
area later and is not closely related to these tongues. The 
poorly understood Carian and Etruscan languages are no 
longer generally assigned to the Indo-European family 
(Kammenhuber 1969: 134-61; Oettinger 1978). 

Some controversy exists over the relationship of the 
Anatolian group to the other Indo-European languages. 
Most authorities hold that Anatolian is a branch on a equal 
footing with all other subfamilies, such as Indo-Iranian or 
Germanic (Kammenhuber 1961). Adherents of the “Indo- 
Hittite hypothesis,” however, stress that a number of gram¬ 
matical features set Anatolian apart from the remainder 
of the family; these features include the extremely simple 
morphology of the verb and the absence of a feminine 
gender from the nominal inflection. This situation might 


be explained by postulating the separation of Anatolian 
from the language group at a very early time, leaving the 
common ancestor of the other tongues a significant period 
of independent development before additional divergence 
occurred (Cowgill 1975). That is, Anatolian is perhaps an 
“aunt” rather than a “sister" of the other branches of 
Indo-European. The matter remains for the moment un¬ 
resolved. 

The bulk of the Hittite material, an estimated 25,000 
tablets and fragments, has been recovered from the ruins 
of a single city, the Hittite capital HattuSa. Today, this is 
the site of the Turkish village of Bogazkoy (Bogazkale), 
located approximately 100 miles E of Ankara. A few texts 
have also been found at Ma§at Hoyuk in Turkey (Alp 
1980), at Ras Shamra/Ugarit and Meskene/Emar in Syria 
(Laroche 1980), and at other scattered locations. 

Two Hittite letters were among the tablets discovered in 
1887 at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt (Knudtzon 1902), and 
explorations conducted by E. Chantre at Bogazkoy in 
1893—1894 produced a number of fragments in this lan¬ 
guage, but philological research into Hittite began in ear¬ 
nest only after the excavations of H. Winkler and Th. 
Makridi at the Hittite capital from 1906 through 1912 
(Bittel 1970: 7-10). In 1915 the decipherment of Hittite 
was announced (Hrozny 1915), and as a result of the 
efforts of such pioneers as B. Hrozny, E. Forrer, F. Som¬ 
mer, J. Friedrich, A. Goetze, E. Sturtevant, and H. Ehelolf, 
great progress was soon made in publishing the textual 
material, recovering the basic grammar of Hittite, translat¬ 
ing important groups of texts, and analyzing the language 
from the perspective of Indo-European linguistics. Today, 
it is possible to understand most Hittite texts, although 
some uncertainties, chiefly lexical and phonological, re¬ 
main. 

Initial study of the Hittite documents was made easier 
by the scribal practice of indicating many words by an 
Akkadian or Sumerian writing (“ideogram”), rather than 
by spelling them phonetically in Hittite. Since the Meso¬ 
potamian languages were already well understood, it was 
often possible to discern the basic content of a text before 
Hittite had been fully deciphered. A negative consequence 
of this scribal habit, however, is that we still remain uncer¬ 
tain about a number of very common Hittite words, such 
as those for “son” and “horse,” for which ideograms were 
consistently employed. While the graphic representation 
of Hittite abounds with “Sumerograms” and “Akkado- 
grams,” the language itself was little influenced by these 
Mesopotamian idioms. On the other hand, the Hittite 
lexicon was greatly enriched by borrowings from Hattie 
(chiefly in the area of political institutions), from Human 
(particularly in the religious sphere), and from the closelv 
related Luwian. 

The tablets found at Bogazkoy were originally written 
to serve the needs of the government of the Hittite kings 
in all its aspects, religious and secular. Therefore, texts ot 
greatly varied genre were produced (Guterbock 1964: 
Laroche 1971), although most ephemeral economic docu¬ 
ments were inscribed on wood, which perished long age 
(Otten 1955: 79-80). Attested are royal and bureaucratic 
correspondence, as well as administrative documents such 
as land grants and instructions for officials. The Hittite 
kings issued a law code and contracted treaties with vassals 
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and equals. They extolled their manly deeds in annals and 
justified their conduct before the gods in prayers. Other 
religious texts recovered include programs for the cere¬ 
monies of the state cult and rituals for life crises such as 
birth and death. Additional rituals were intended to coun¬ 
teract sorcery, disease, or other misfortune. Records of 
divination make up another large group of texts. Finally, 
scholarly material employed in scribal education presents 
translations of foreign literature, as well as such portions 
of the Mesopotamian scribal curriculum as lexical texts 
and astrological handbooks (Beckman 1983). Much of this 
scholarly material is bilingual (Akkadian-Hittite) or trilin¬ 
gual (Sumerian-Akkadian-Hittite) in form. In addition, a 
significant number of the Bogazkoy texts were composed 
in whole or in part in foreign languages—in Akkadian, 
Hattie, Hurrian, Luwian, or Palaic (Forrer 1919). 

The Indo-European migrations into Anatolia probably 
took place during the second half of the 3d millennium 
b.c., but opinion is divided as to just when speakers of 
Hittite arrived, as well as to the direction from which they 
came. In any case, the appearance of Hittite personal 
names and loanwords of Hittite origin in Akkadian docu¬ 
ments of the Assyrian trading colonies demonstrates their 
presence by the 19th century b.c. (Macqueen 1986: 26— 
35). It is significant that the variety of cuneiform script 
employed in Hittite texts differs entirely from that used 
by the Assyrian merchants. The cuneiform of the Bogaz- 
koy texts resembles most closely the systems of early 2d 
millennium N Syria, from which it was probably imported 
by the Hittite kings of the 17th century who campaigned 
successfully in this area (Laroche 1978: 739-48). It seems 
that speakers of Anatolian had been illiterate before this 
time. 

The tablets composing the Hittite archives were to a 
large extent broken and scattered about Hattusa in antiq¬ 
uity, as a result not only of the destruction which brought 
the Hittite period to an end, but also because of the 
rebuilding efforts of later inhabitants of the site (Otten 
1955: 71-74). This state of affairs, combined with the 
absence of a native chronological system in the cuneiform 
records, forced scholars initially to date texts entirely on 
the basis of an interpretation of their contents. Since 
Hittite rulers shared a rather small number of throne 
names, and many texts contain no proper nouns at all, this 
situation was unsatisfactory. 

However, in 1952 a fragmentary tablet displaying pecu¬ 
liarities of script and presentation of text was discovered 
in an archaeologically certain Old Hittite level at Bogazkoy 
(Otten 1953). This key has allowed scholars to identify 
other pieces sharing these formal characteristics as prod¬ 
ucts of the earliest period of Hittite literacy. In turn, the 
distinctive textual features of Old Hittite texts—grammar, 
orthography, lexicon—may be abstracted from this cor¬ 
pus. Finally, this process makes it possible to recognize 
later manuscripts of earlier compositions, since scribes 
seldom modernized completely the material which they 
recopied. Thus bodies of texts belonging to the Old Hittite 
(17th and 16th centuries), Middle Hittite (15th century), 
and New Hittite (14th and 13lh centuries) periods of the 
language have been established (Neu and Ruster 1973; 
KoSak 1980). Although significant differences of opinion 
persist among Hittitologists concerning details (Heinhold- 


Krahmer et al. 1979), it is along such lines that much of 

the most important recent research in Hittite has been 

carried out. 
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HURRIAN 

Hurrian is the name of the language spoken and written 
by the ancient Hurrians. The earliest Hurrian text dates to 
the first half of the 20th century b.c.e. (late Akkad or Ur 
III period); inscribed on a limestone tablet held by a 
bronze lion, it records a temple foundation by Tish-atal of 
Urkish. Among the thousands of Akkadian (Old Babylo¬ 
nian) texts from Mari, dating to the 18th century, were 
also found seven Hurrian texts; most of these are cultic in 
nature, although one is a fragment of a royal letter. The 
longest Hurrian text is a letter of nearly 500 lines sent by 
Tushratta, king of Mittanni, to the Egyptian pharaoh 
Amenophis III in the first half of the 14th century; the 
letter is the only Hurrian text in the famous archive of 
cuneiform texts found at el-Amarna in Egypt (see further 
below). The largest number of Hurrian texts have been 
found among the clay tablets excavated at Bogazkoy, an¬ 
cient Hattusas, the capital of the Hittite empire; the major¬ 
ity of these texts, which date to the 14th-13th centuries 
b.c.e., are rituals, although there are some omens and a 
few mythological texts. The Syrian seaport of Ugarit, 
where texts in Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite, Egyptian, and 
the local Ugaritic language have been unearthed, has also 
yielded a significant number of Hurrian texts from the 
same period as those found at Bogazkoy. Some 40 of the 
Ugarit texts, like Hurrian texts from other sites, are written 
in the same logo-syllabic cuneiform script as the Mesopo¬ 
tamian languages (Sumerian and Akkadian) and Hittite; 
of these, 30 cultic texts and one letter are written entirely 
in Hurrian, but there are also a short Hurrian-Akkadian 
bilingual literary text, a Sumerian-Hurrian bilingual lexical 
text, and several exemplars of a Sumerian-Akkadian-Hur- 
rian-Ugaritic vocabulary. Besides the syllabic cuneiform 
texts, however, Ugarit has yielded a few Hurrian texts 
written in the indigenous alphabetic cuneiform. Excava¬ 
tions during the 1970s at the site of Emar on the Euphrates 
also produced a few Hurrian divination texts written in 
Mesopotamian cuneiform and dating to the I4th—13th 
centuries. In addition to the texts listed here that are 
actually written in Hurrian, the phonology, morphology, 
syntax, and vocabulary of Hurrian are also present to 
varying degrees as substrate influences in the grammar of 
the Akkadian texts written by scribes in the latter half of 
the 2d millennium at sites such as Alalakh, Emar, Hattusas, 
Nuzi, and Ugarit, and in the el-Amarna letters of the 
Mittannian king Tushratta. Hurrian personal names also 
abound in texts from sites across N Mesopotamia and Syria 
as well as Anatolia through much of the 2d millennium 
B.C.E. 

Despite the relatively large number of texts found, Hur¬ 


rian vocabulary and grammar, and therefore Hurrian 
texts, have remained imperfectly understood. This circum¬ 
stance has been the result of two factors. One difficulty is 
that Hurrian has as its only certain linguistic relative Urar¬ 
tian, the language of Urartu around Lake Van (E Turkey), 
attested in the 9th-6th centuries b.c.e. (There have also 
been attempts to classify Hurrian and Urartian as a branch 
of the Caucasian languages; the connection, if valid, is very 
remote.) While comparison with Urartian can help to 
clarify some Hurrian features, Urartian is not a direct 
descendant of Hurrian and is itself not fully understood. 
The linguistic isolation of Hurrian and Urartian means 
that researchers cannot look to similar related languages 
to explicate features of grammar. In such cases, a suffi¬ 
ciently long bilingual text is usually needed to serve as a 
key to the language. Until recently much of the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the grammar of Hurrian was accomplished on the 
basis of the very long Hurrian letter of Tushratta found at 
el-Amarna in Egypt (see above). Because that text deals 
with many of the same diplomatic issues that concern the 
Akkadian texts in the el-Amarna corpus, a close reading 
of frequently occurring parallel Akkadian and Hurrian 
phrases has enabled scholars to ascertain many of the 
features of Hurrian morphology and syntax, though many 
uncertainties have persisted. In the 1983 and 1985 exca¬ 
vations at Bogazkoy/Hattusas, however, a multitablet bilin¬ 
gual Hurrian-Hittite literary text dating to about 1400 
b.c.e. was discovered (Otten and Ruster 1991); comparison 
of the Hurrian text with its well-understood Hittite trans¬ 
lation promises to clarify many points of Hurrian gram¬ 
mar and to add considerably to our knowledge of the 
Hurrian lexicon. 
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LANGUAGES OF ANCIENT IRAN 

The ancient empires of the Iranian-speaking Medes and 
Achaemenids (559—330 b.c.) and, following the interreg¬ 
num of Alexander and the Seleucids, the empires of the 
Parthians (247 b.c-a.d. 227), and Sassanians (227-651 
a.d.), all of which spanned the entire Near East at one time 
or another, played a major role in the political, intellectual, 
and religious history of the ANE, and thus in Judaism, 
Christianity, and the gnostic religions of the Mandaeans 
and Manichaeism. This role was continued to a lesser 
degree by Iranian dynasties after Islamization in the mid¬ 
dle of the 7th century a.d. Jewish, Christian, and Man- 
daean communities have remained in these areas since 
antiquity. 

The Iranian languages belong to the Indo-Iranian (Ar¬ 
yan) branch of Indo-European languages (see Schmitt 
1987). Originating in central Asia, speakers of Iranian 
began to spread from about 1000 b.c. throughout the 
southern parts of Eurasia from China to Europe, and 
eventually entered the Iranian plateau and Afghanistan 
(Grantovskij 1970; Ghirshman 1977; Burrow 1973; Mayr- 
hofer 1974). Today, Iranian languages are concentrated in 
Iran and Afghanistan, but are also found in the Caucasus, 
central Asia, W China, on the Arab side of the Persian 
Gulf, and in Iraq, Syria, and Turkey (Geiger and Kuhn 
1895-1904; Schmitt 1989; Spuler, 1958; Rastorgueva 
1975; Abaev et al. 1979-82; Oranskij 1977). The most 
numerous non-Iranian languages are Turkic, and these 
have permeated central Asia and large areas of Afghani¬ 
stan and Iran (some 20 percent of the Iranian population). 


A. Old Iranian 

B. Middle Iranian Languages 

C. New Iranian Languages 

D. Diachrony 

E. Religious Minorities 

F. Language Contact 

G. Aramaic 

H. Writing Systems 


A. Old Iranian 

The court language (often called Old Persian) of the 
Achaemenid dynasty is represented by a rather limited 
corpus of inscriptions and is based on the local language 
of the SW Iranian province of Parsa (Greek persis, “Persia,” 
modern Fars; Kent 1953; Brandenstein and Mayrhofer 
1964). Avestan (probably a caique on Greek episteme, “re¬ 
ceived knowledge”), the sacred language of the Zoroastri- 
ans was originally spoken perhaps in NE Iran or central 


Asia and is represented by a much more extensive corpus 
of texts, ranging from the Gathas of Zarathustra (of uncer¬ 
tain date, but possibly 1000 b.c.) to texts composed by 
priests during late-Achaemenid and possibly later times. 
The oldest preserved mss date from the 13th century a.d. 
(Jackson 1892; Reichelt 1909; Beekes 1988). Median, spo¬ 
ken in central Iran and the language of the predecessors 
of the Achaemenids (see Mayrhofer 1968), and other Old 
Iranian languages such as Scythian in S Russia and Old 
Parthian in E Iran, are known only by a small number of 
words and names scattered throughout the writings of 
other languages. 

B. Middle Iranian Languages 

Middle Iranian languages show a clear dialectal division 
into West Iranian, viz. Parthian and Middle Persian, and 
East Iranian, represented by the remainder. Parthian was 
the official language of the Parthians and was spoken in 
NE and probably also NW Iran. There are also extensive 
texts in Manichaean Parthian found in Chinese Turkistan 
which evidence the continuation of Parthian as one of the 
languages of the Manichaean Church in E Iran and central 
Asia until about the 10th century a.d. (Ghilain 1939; 
Heston 1976; Brunner 1977). Middle Persian, the official 
language of the Sassanians (227-651 a.d.) and thus also of 
their state religion, Zorastrianism, is also attested in vari¬ 
ous forms, the most extensive texts being written in so- 
called (Book-) Pahlavi. Most of these date from the 9th 
century a.d. but represent an earlier stage of the language. 
This language was also used by Christians. Middle Persian 
was one of the church languages of the Manichaeans in E 
Iran and central Asia, Mani (d. 277 a.d.) himself having 
composed a book in this language for Shapur I. The 
language continued to be used until the 11th century a.d. 
in both churches, as evidenced, for example, by the signa¬ 
tures of witnesses on a copperplate grant to the Syrian 
Church in S India (possibly 9th century a.d.) and by some 
local dynasties (Nyberg 1964, 1974; Heston 1976; Brunner 
1977; MacKenzie 1971). 

The eastern Middle Iranian languages, viz. Alanian, 
Khwarezmian (Henning 1955; Heston 1976), Sogdian 
(Gershevitch 1954), Saka (Emmerick 1968), and Skytho- 
Sarmatian and Bactrian (Humbach 1966), were spoken 
from S Russia to central Asia (including N Afghanistan), 
and in western China. 

C. New Iranian Languages 

(New) Persian emerged after Islamization as the domi¬ 
nant language of Persia. It was, and largely still is, the 
lingua franca in most of these areas, and it also was the 
adopted court language of the Mogul sultanate of Delhi in 
India (1526-1857 a.d.). It is spoken in a number of varie¬ 
ties, the three most important of which are Iranian Persian 
(Windfuhr 1979; Lazard 1963), Dari in Afghanistan, and 
Tajiki in Soviet Tajikistan. Together with other Perside 
dialects, these constitute the so-called “Southwest” Iranian 
dialects. The other West Iranian dialects include Kurdish 
in the W and NW, from the Soviet Caucasus, E Turkey, E 
Syria, and N Iraq to NW Iran, and scattered through 
much of Iran (MacKenzie 1961), and Baluchi in the east, 
stretching from the city of Merv in Soviet Turkmenistan to 
the Gulf into S Afghanistan and Pakistan (Elfenbein 1966). 
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East Iranian dialects include isolated Ossetic, the succes¬ 
sor of Alanian, in the N Caucasus (Abaev 1964). The 
remainder are located in Afghanistan, the Hindukush, 
and the Pamirs, most importantly Pashto, the official lan¬ 
guage of Afghanistan besides Persian, which is found in 
SE Afghanistan and in neighboring regions of Pakistan 
(Morgenstierne 1927; Penzl 1955). 

D. Diachrony 

Linguistically, the Old Iranian languages continue the 
highly inflectional character of Indo-European. The ten¬ 
dency toward simplification is already seen in Old Persian 
in the 4th century b.c., largely concomitant with a shift in 
stress patterns, such that the original synthetic inflection 
was largely lost and replaced by analytic constructions. 
Middle Persian and Parthian are the result of those 
changes. The existence of masculine/feminine gender in 
several modern dialects of NW Iran shows that these 
dialects are a continuation of Old and Middle languages 
which must have been distinct from Middle Persian and 
Parthian. Similarly, the modern East Iranian languages 
continue the inherited inflection to some degree. On the 
other hand, all modern languages and dialects, including 
Persian, developed new formations and categorical distinc¬ 
tions, resulting in radically restructured morphosemantic 
verbal and case systems (Tedesco 1921; Lentz 1926; Wind- 
fuhr 1975). 

E. Religious Minorities 

Of the old religious minorities, the Zoroastrians, concen¬ 
trated in the desert cities of Yazd and Kerman, have 
retained their central W Iranian dialect. The Armenian 
and Georgian Christians in and near the central city of 
Esfahan have retained their Indo-European Armenian 
and Caucasian Georgian language, respectively. 

Many Jewish communities have adopted Persian. Judeo- 
Persian has a long-standing literary history. In fact, the 
oldest preserved texts in New Persian are written in the 
Hebrew script: a private letter from the 8th century a.d., 
found near Khotan in Chinese Turkistan; three brief in¬ 
scriptions, dated 752 a.d., found in E Afghanistan; and a 
9th-century inscription found in S India in Travancore. 
These texts are evidence for the use of the new vernacular 
by minorities as opposed to the continued official use of 
Pahlavi, Sogdian, and of course the new dominant lan¬ 
guage, Arabic. Many contemporary Jewish communities in 
Iran have retained the local Iranian dialects (Lazard 1968, 
1974), while the Muslim population switched to Persian. 
Of particular interest is a “secret” language, called Lo- 
tera 5 i, which is used by Jews throughout Iran (Yarshater 
1977). While the nominal and verbal morphology is Ira¬ 
nian (usually the local dialect), the vocabulary is replete 
with Semitic words, mostly Hebrew but also Aramaic. It 
appears that the latter reflects the original situation, which 
may go back to antiquity, while the former were absorbed 
later. Compare, for example, the following sentence in 
Lotera^i with the same in the dialect of Golpayegan (com¬ 
pare Book-Pahlavi, below): 

ANNI BAY-un b(e)-EZ-on xiaban, i-on va-(e)-EZ -on 
mon g -un be 4 -on xiaban, i-ono var-e -gard -on 
I warn lo go out (lit. in the street); I shall go and return. 


Yarshater (1977: 2) analyzes this as follows: ANNI < Heb 
'ani, “I”; BAY < Aram bay, “want”; EZ < Aram/Heb <zl, 
to go. Golpaygani -unf-on is a first singular ending, be- a 
subjunctive prefix, vd-fvar- is verbal prefix “back,” e- is an 
imperfective prefix, here marking the future. 

F. Language Contact 

In view of the fact that Old Iranian and much of Middle 
Iranian is not well attested, Iranian loans in contemporary 
non-Iranian languages are an important source for the 
diachrony and dialectology of Iranian linguistics. Those 
languages include Elamite, the language of the predeces¬ 
sors of the Achaemenids in Fars and one of the administra¬ 
tive languages at Persepolis (Paper 1955), Akkadian, Ar¬ 
menian (since Achaemenid times), and, to a lesser degree, 
Old Egyptian, Greek, Lydian and Lycian, Latin, Indie, and, 
later, Arabic (Mayrhofer 1971; Schmitt 1973; Hinz 1975; 
Mayrhofer 1978; Schmitt 1978; Rossi 1981). 

G. Aramaic 

The Neo-Aramaic dialects of the contemporary Jewish, 
Christian, and Mandaean minorities and the Iranian lan¬ 
guages form one of the most striking cases of linguistic 
symbiosis. It has lasted for some 2,500 years, with both 
Aramaic and Iranian fairly well known throughout this 
time. The most decisive event in this relationship was the 
adoption of Aramaic as the administrative language of the 
Achaemenid empire. While Aramaic influence on Iranian 
is limited (Weryho 1971), the main recipient was Eastern 
Aramaic from the 6th century b.c. on, most noticeably in 
the lexicon with many of the typically Indo-European 
Iranian compounds, most dramatically in Babylonian Mid¬ 
dle Aramaic. Included were not only Iranian names and 
titles but also administrative, military, and everyday terms 
(e.g., dt [Dan 6:8, etc.] < OP data , “law, justice,” and the 
compound noun dtbr 5 [Dan 3:2-3] < OP data-bdra , 
“judge”). They are found in the Aramaic parts of Daniel 
and Ezra (also in the Hebrew of Ezra, Esther, Nehemiah, 
and Daniel; i.e., the books dealing with the Achaemenid 
period), and in Aramaic inscriptions and other texts found 
throughout the empire from Egypt, Asia Minor, and the 
Caucasus all the way to Afghanistan. Included in this 
group are texts on papyrus and leather from Egypt, such 
as the so-called Driver documents (13 letters, apparently 
sent to Egypt from Babylonia or Persia in the later 5th 
century b.c., which are replete with Old Persian loans), a 
translation of two royal inscriptions, the administrative clay 
tablets from Persepolis, and legends on coins, seals, mor¬ 
tars, and pestles. Middle Iranian loanwords are found in 
the rabbinic writings of Babylon such as the Talmud and 
the Midrash, in Babylonian magic texts, and in Christian 
writings in E Syriac. The majority of these Middle Iranian 
loans are not Persian but NW Iranian, reflecting the Par¬ 
thian dialect of the Arsacid rulers, and possibly also sym¬ 
biotic Iranian dialects. That is the case with the Neo- 
Aramaic dialects in Iranian and Iraqi Kurdistan today, 
which naturally show much greater interference from 
neighboring Iranian dialects such as Kurdish (Telegdi 
1935). 

Linguistically more significant, this contact led to the 
radical restructuring of the East Aramaic tense system. 
Specifically, Old Persian had developed a new periphrastic 
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past tense based on the perfect participle in which the 
agent (subject) is expressed not by the direct (nominative) 
case but by the oblique (dative/genitive) case, whereas the 
patient (direct object) is in the direct case and/or marked 
by the personal ending. This also developed in East Ara¬ 
maic, e.g., OP mana krtam asti , “I have made,” lit. “to, by 
me made it is,” and E Aram. smy c -ly, “I have heard,” where 
the participle smy c is followed by ly , which is from l-y, 
originally “by, to me” (Kutscher 1977: 70—89; Polotzky 
1979. This past tense construction, later confined to tran¬ 
sitive-causative verbs, is not to be mistaken as a “passive,” 
which continued to exist, was not confined to the past, and 
did not allow the mention of the agent.) 

H. Writing Systems 

Most Iranian scripts are varieties of, and developments 
from, Aramaic. See ARAMAIC SCRIPT The exceptions 
are the 36 signs of the Old Persian cuneiform (Diakonoff 
1970; LeCoq 1974; Windfuhr 1970), Bactrian written in a 
variety of the Greek alphabet (evidence for the Greek 
intermezzo in Afghanistan and central Asia), and Saka, 
which is written in a form of central Asian Brahmi, the 
origin of which is still debated. Religion played a major 
part in the adoption or use of a script. Thus, with Mani 
being a native speaker of Aramaic, Manichaean Parthian 
and Middle Persian are written in a script most similar to 
Aramaic. Khwarezmian and Buddhist Sogdian are written 
in another form of Aramaic, Manichaean Sogdian is in the 
Manichaean script, and Christian Sogdian is written in the 
Syriac script. 

Quite early Aramaic began to be used heterographically 
so that Aramaic words, not infrequently in inflected forms, 
could stand as symbols for Iranian ones. Later, Iranian 
endings, or parts of Iranian words, began to be added as a 
mnemonic device. The final stage of Sassanian Middle 
Persian writing, i.e., the cursive Book-Pahlavi of the Zoro- 
astrian writings, mostly dating from the 9th century, still 
retains many heterographs. For example: 

GBfC ZY TMH dyt MN-W LWT-H guajm-fin pd dst hp YHWWNt HWH -d 

mard i pir andh did kl obag gmpandan pad dost kpif Pud bend 

“There he saw some old men who lived on plains and 
mountains with their sheep” (Brunner 1977: 4). The adjec¬ 
tival construct with GBR 3 ZY pyl stands for Persian /mard i 
pir/, “man-relational marker-old” = “old man,” TMH for 
/andh/ , “there,” MN-W for /kef, “who,” LWT-H for labdgl, 
“with,” t in YHWWNt to mark participial t and d to mark 
the third person plural copula /hendl in the periphrastic 
past YHWWNt HWH-d for / but hendl, “they were, have 
been.” 

In this writing system, the letter shapes had partially 
merged so that the original 22 letters were reduced to 14. 
(On the development of the Middle Iranian scripts, specif¬ 
ically Book-Pahlavi, see Henning apud Spuler 1958: 21-40; 
Kutscher 1970: 393-99; Nyberg 1974 2: 1-7, Humbach 
1974; Humbach and Skjaervo 1983 3/2: 132—9; Delauney 
1985). In order to record the then orthodox pronuncia¬ 
tion of the sacred Avestan texts as accurately as possible, 
an ingenious Avestan alphabet was invented during Sassa- 
md times (possibly the 6th century a.d.), based on the 
Book-Pahlavi script. Its 48 (originally 60) signs distinguish 


not only long and short vowels but also minute conditioned 

variants of the consonants, aspiration, palatalization, etc. 
(Morgenstierne 1942; Windfuhr 1972). 

Finally, Late Khwarezmian is written in Arabic. In fact, 

the Arabic script is now used for all literary modern 

Iranian languages except those used in the Soviet Union. 
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Gernot L. Windfuhr 

LATIN 

Originally the language of Latium, the region of Italy in 
which Rome is situated. It became the dominant language 
of the W Mediterranean with the expansion of Roman 
power. Colloquial or “Vulgar” Latin, spoken in various 
provinces of the Roman Empire, in the course of time 
developed into the Romance languages of France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and Romania. 

A. The Latin Language 

Latin belongs to the Italic branch of the Indo-European 
(IE) family of languages. The Italic branch comprised both 
Q and P languages or dialects, according to how the 
unvoiced Indo-European labiovelar sound was repre¬ 
sented by qu (as in Lat quattuor, “four,” from IE *q w etwor) 
or by p (as in Oscan petora, Umbrian petur, “four”); Latin 
was a Q language. 

IE intervocalic s became r in Latin; thus the genitive 
plural of a-stems (IE *ds6m) became -arum, (contrast Gk 
-aon, contracting to -on, with the disappearance of inter¬ 
vocalic j). 

Of the IE cases, Latin retains the ablative, not only in its 
original ablative sense (denoting separation) but in the 
instrumental sense as well. The locative survives in place 
names and in a few common nouns (e.g., domi, “at home”). 

Latin forms the genitive singular of o-stems in -f, which 
was taken over also by a-stems (the ending -ae, as in aqua 
vitae, was formerly a dissyllable, -ai). The original IE geni¬ 
tive singular of a-stems survives in paterfamilias. 

Latin has no definite article; the situations in which its 
absence leads to ambiguity are fewer than might be ex¬ 
pected. (The translator of the Rheims NT of 1582 used 
the Latin Vg as his base, but paid regard to the Gk text 
when deciding whether or not to use the Eng definite 
article.) 

The Latin passive is formed by the addition of -r (e.g., 
amor , “I am loved,” alongside amo, “I love”), as in other 
Italic languages or dialects and the neighboring Celtic 
languages and also in the remote Hittite and Tocharian 
languages. 

The aorist (past historic) and perfect tenses have fallen 
together into one Latin form, called the perfect; e.g., amain 
means either “I loved” or “I have loved.” 

Except in deponent verbs (verbs passive in form but 
active in meaning), Latin has no perfect participle active. 
In the NT this gives rise to some theological problems: in 
Heb 1:3, for example, the Gk aorist participle, “having 
made purification,” is rendered in Vg by the present 
participle, “making purification,” which obscures, or in¬ 
deed contradicts, the point which the author intends to 
make. 

Latin was the official language of Roman colonies in the 
east and west alike, and it was the language of the Roman 
armies wherever they were stationed; but in the E Mediter¬ 
ranean, Greek was never displaced from its position as the 
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language of culture and general communication which it 
had held since Alexander the Great’s conquests. 

B. Latin Literature 

The earliest specimens of Latin writing are inscriptions 
dating from the 5th century b.c. onward. Latin literature 
in the proper sense begins in the second half of the 3d 
century b.c., with Livius Andronicus, who translated Hom¬ 
er’s Odyssey into Latin, and Naevius, author of an epic 
poem on the Punic War. Both of these authors used the 
native Saturnian meter, but it was soon displaced by im¬ 
ported Greek meters like the hexameter, used by Ennius 
(239-169 b.c.) for his Annales, an epic poem on the history 
of Rome. In the same period, Plautus and Terence pre¬ 
sented the motifs and techniques of the Attic New Comedy 
in Latin dress. 

But Roman genius made sure that Latin literature was 
no mere copy of Greek models but had a character and 
distinction of its own. Lucretius (ca. 55 b.c.) bent the 
hexameter to didactic use in his six books On the Nature of 
Things , an exposition of Epicurean philosophy. Cicero (d. 
43 B.C.), in his orations, letters, and philosophical treatises, 
raised Latin prose to a level which has remained unsur¬ 
passed. Virgil's Aeneid (between 29 and 19 b.c.), for all its 
indebtedness to Homeric epic poetry, is an independent 
work of genius. Horace (65-8 b.c.) has by his Odes en¬ 
deared himself to appreciative readers of all succeeding 
generations. Livy (59 b.c-a.d. 17) wrote the history of 
Rome in 142 volumes, of which 35 are extant. These are 
some of the names which justify the description of this 
phase of Latin literature as the golden age. 

To the silver age belong the philospher and tragedian 
Seneca (d. a.d. 65), his nephew the epic writer Lucan, the 
encyclopedist Pliny the Elder (d. a.d. 79), and his nephew 
the letter writer Pliny the Younger; the satirist Juvenal; 
Tacitus, Rome’s greatest historian; the biographer Sueto¬ 
nius; and Apuleius, whose Golden Aw is a splendid example 
of early novel-writing. There was a falling away of literary 
power in the following generations, but new life was 
breathed into Latin prose by the Latin church fathers. 

C. Latin in the NT 

Latin plays only a marginal role in the NT. It was one of 
the three languages of the “title” fastened above Jesus’ 
head on the cross (John 19:20). There is a sprinkling of 
loanwords from Latin in the Greek NT: assanus, “penny” 
(Matt 10:29; Luke 12:6); census, “taxes” (Mark 12:14, etc.); 
centuno , “centurion” (Mark 15:39); colonia, “colony” (Acts 
16:12); custodia , “guard” (Matt 27:65); denarius (Mark 6:37, 
etc.); flagello, “scourge” (Mark 15:15 = Matt 27:26); forum 
(Acts 28:15); legio , “legion” (Mark 5:9, etc.); hbertinus, 
“freedman” (Acts 6:9); hnteum, “towel” (John 13:4-5); ma- 
cellum, “meat market” (1 Cor 10:25); membrana, “parch¬ 
ment” (2 Tim 4:13); mille (sc. passus ), “mile” (Matt 5:41); 
modius, “bushel” (Mark 4:21 = Matt 5:15 = Luke 11:33); 
paenuki, ‘cloak” (2 Tim 4:13); praetonum, “palace,” “prae¬ 
torian, guard” (Mark 15:16 = Matt 27:27; John 18:28, 
etc.; Acts 23:35; Phil 1:13); quadrans, “penny” (Matt 5:26; 
Mark 12:42); semicinctium, “apron” (Acts 19:12); sicanus, 

assassin” (Acts 21:38); speculator , “soldier of the guard” 
(Mark 6:27; found also as a loanword in rabbinical Heb 
spiglator, with the same sense, “executioner”), sudanum , 


“napkin,” “handkerchief” (Luke 19:20; John 11:44; 20:7; 
Acts 19:12); tabema , “tavern” (Acts 28:15); titulus, “title” 
(John 19:19-20). 

Paul may have been able to claim his citizenship rights in 
Latin, civis Romanus sum (cf. Acts 16:37; 22:25; 25:11). He 
would have heard Latin spoken in Roman colonies such as 
Philippi and Corinth (although his chief associations were 
with Greek-speaking residents) and in his contacts with 
the Roman army. When he planned to evangelize Spain 
(Rom 15:24, 29) he must have been prepared to use Latin 
as his regular means of communication there; perhaps it 
was to gain fluency in it that he visited the Latin-speaking 
province of Illyricum (Rom 15:19). In Rome, however, 
Greek would serve him adequately: the city was completely 
bilingual, and the Roman church was Greek-speaking until 
the end of the 2d century. 

D. Latin in the Church 

Latin appears to have come first into Christian use in 
the Roman province of Africa, whose capital city, Car¬ 
thage, became a Roman colony in 146 b.c. It was here that 
the first Latin Christian literature appeared, preeminently 
the writings of Tertullian of Carthage, which belong to the 
years a.d. 196-212. Parts, at least, of the Bible were avail¬ 
able in a Latin version in Africa in the last quarter of the 
2d century. In 180, the church of Scillium, near Carthage, 
possessed a copy (evidently in Latin) of Paul’s letters. 
Tertullian quotes extensively from the Latin scriptures and 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage (249—257), uses a practically 
complete Latin Bible. 

Pope Victor 1 (ca. a.d. 190) is said to have been the first 
Latin-speaking bishop of Rome (Hier. Vir. ill. 34). The 
first substantial contribution to Latin Christian literature 
produced in Rome was Novatian’s treatise On the Trinity (ca. 
a.d. 250). 

In the following centuries, Latin literature was enriched 
by a succession of gifted Christian writers, including Hil¬ 
ary, bishop of Poitiers (d. 367), author of the work On the 
Trinity; Ambrose, bishop of Milan (339-397), preacher and 
exegete; Jerome, who produced (among many other 
things) the first Latin translation of the OT direct from 
Hebrew; Pelagius (ca. 350-430), commentator on Paul’s 
letters and the first British author; and Augustine of 
Hippo (354—430), “assuredly the greatest man that ever 
wrote Latin” (Souter 1927: 139), whose intellectual and 
spiritual powers, finding expression in a long succession of 
outstanding treatises and letters, have to this day exercised 
a profound influence on Christian thinking in the Western 
tradition. 

Throughout W Europe for many centuries, Latin re¬ 
mained the language of church, law, and scholarship. 
Moreover, outstanding literary works in prose and poetry 
continued to appear in Latin until the 18th century. In his 
Ecclesiastical History of the English People (Histona ecclesiastica 
gentis Anglorum), Bede of Jarrow (673-735), a man of wide 
and deep learning, showed himself a master of the histo¬ 
rian’s art. The Irish scholar Johannes Scotus Erigena 
(815—877), translator of Pseudo-Dionysius’ Celestial Hier¬ 
archy into Latin, produced original philosophical studies. 
Abelard (1079-1142) showed his best literary qualities in 
his letters and hymns rather than in his controversial 
writings. 
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Although in the reformed churches Latin was largely 
displaced by the vernacular tongues, it continued to be 
used as a literary medium, Luther and Calvin wrote in 
Latin as well as in German and French, respectively; and 
in the following century, John Milton wrote in Latin (both 
prose and poetry) as well as in English. Only in the second 
half of the 20th century, with the encouragement of ver¬ 
nacular liturgy, has Latin ceased to be the invariable litur¬ 
gical language in the Roman Catholic Church. 
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F. F. Bruce 

PHOENICIAN 

The term Phoenician properly denotes those dialects of 
Canaanite spoken in antiquity in the region of the Leba¬ 
non (Phoenicia). Canaanite, called “the speech of Canaan” 
by its native speakers (Isa 19:18), was the indigenous 
Northwest Semitic language of all ancient Lebanon and 
the biblical land of Canaan. To the Canaanite family of 
languages also belonged the regional dialects of Judean 
(Hebrew), Moabite, Ammonite, and Edomite. Two dialects 
of Phoenician Canaanite are known: Byblian, the language 
of the city-state of Byblos, and Tyro-Sidonian, that of the 
city-states of Tyre and Sidon and their dependencies in 
central and S Lebanon. With the political and economic 
ascendancy in Phoenicia of Tyre and Sidon in the 1st 
millennium b.c.e., Tyro-Sidonian Phoenician emerged as 
the common language or koine of all Phoenicians; although 
Byblian continued to be the official tongue of the city of 
Byblos, its linguistic importance was negligible. Trade and 
overseas expansion, already in process at the end of the 
2d millennium b.c.e., carried and transplanted Tyro-Si¬ 
donian Phoenician far beyond Phoenicia to Cyprus, 
Greece, N Africa, SW Spain and the Balearic Islands, W 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Malta. Western Phoenician (Punic), 
the language of the Carthaginian state and its vast empire, 
rivaled in importance Greek and Latin in classical antiq¬ 
uity; it survived in N Africa well into the Christian period, 
counting among its native speakers the Roman emperor 
Septimius Severus, the poet Apuleius, and the Church 
Father Augustine of Hippo. 

Classical Phoenician, specifically the Tyro-Sidonian (TS) 
of Lebanon proper and the Phoenician kingdoms and 
communities in Cyprus and Greece, was essentially similar 
to Hebrew (Heb) except for minor dialectal differences. 
Accordingly, the relatedness of TS and Heb may be de¬ 
scribed succinctly in terms of these differences. 


A. Alphabet and Writing 

Phoenician was written in a regional variety of the Proto- 
Sinaitic linear alphabet especially adapted to its 22-conso¬ 
nant inventory. It was this 22-letter alphabet, together with 
the Phoenician names of the letters, that was subsequently 
borrowed by other Canaanite-speaking peoples, including 
the Israelites, and by the Arameans and later the Greeks. 
Phoenician orthography was always purely consonantal; 
although the system of the matres lectionis (vowel letters) 
used in Hebrew, Moabite, and Aramaic was known to the 
Phoenicians, it was rarely used by them. 

B. Phonology 

The phoneme Izl was pronounced [zd] or [zz], and /s/ 
was pronounced [st], [ts], or [ss]. Proto-Semitic /s s s/ had 
fallen together as [s], as in the Ephraimite dialect of 
Canaanite (see Judg 12:4-6); thus, the absence of the 
sound [si, which made it impossible for the Ephraimite to 
“pronounce correctly” Judean /sibbolet/, made it possible 
for St. Augustine to relate Punic salus [salus] = Heb 
/salos/, “three, trinity,” to Latin salus, “salvation” (see Aug. 
Ad Rom. inch. Exp. 13). Phoenician did, however, represent 
the reflexes of /s s/ by the alphabet letter s; only rarely by 
the letter s. The Proto-Semitic vowel /a/ had three reflexes 
in Phoenician: (1) [a] in an open unstressed syllable, (2) [e] 
or [i] in a closed unstressed syllable, and (3) commonly but 
not always [o] in a stressed syllable: TS /hessus/ = Heb 
/hassQs/, “the horse”; TS /bano/ = Heb /bana/, “he built.” 
Proto-Canaanite lot had the reflexes (1) [6] in a closed 
unstressed syllable and (2) [u] in an open unstressed and 
commonly but not always in a closed stressed syllable: TS 
/dobrlm/ = Heb /doberlm/, “they say”; TS /duber/ - Heb 
/dober/, “he says”; TS /sanut/ = Heb /sanot/, “years.” The 
Proto-Semitic diphthongs /aw/ and /ay/ were contracted to 
[6] or [u] and [e] or [T], respectively, under all conditions. 

C. Noun and Adjective 

The feminine singular afformative is always /-ot/: TS 
/milkot/ = Heb /malka/, “queen.” The nouns “father” and 
“brother” have the stems / 5 abu-/ and / 3 ahu-/, respectively, 
in the construct state and with suffixal pronouns: TS 
/^abunom/ = Heb /°ablhem/, “their father.” Some nouns 
have forms different from those in Hebrew in the singular 
and plural: TS /satt/ = Heb /Sana/, “year”; TS /^slm/ = 
Heb /^anaslm/, “men”; TS /maqumim/ = Heb /meqomot/, 
“places.” Some nouns common in TS are uncommon or 
unknown in Heb: the word for “gold” is /harus/, the 
common Heb word /zahab/ being unattested; “foot” is 
always /pa c m/, never /regel/; “great,” “large,” is / 5 iddlr/ or 
/kibblr/, never /gadol/; “small” is /sa c Ir/, never /qatan/; and 
“beautiful” is /sipplr/, not /yape/. 

D. Pronouns 

For “I” TS has / 5 anlki/ = Heb / 5 anoki/; “you” (second 
masculine singular) was / 5 £tta/, with stress on the initial 
syllable, in contrast to Heb ultima-stressed / 5 atta I. For 
“they” TS has the common gender pronoun hmt (pronun¬ 
ciation unknown). The possessive pronoun “our” is/-on(u)/ 
= Heb /-enu/, and “your” (masculine plural) is /-konv = 
Heb /-kern/. In the third person, the TS possessive pro¬ 
nouns have complementary forms: /-o/, "his.” /-a/, “her, 
and /-6m/, “their” (common gender), are used when the 
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nouns are in the nominative or accusative case, but /-i/, 
“his, her,” and /-nom/, “their,” are used when in the 
genitive case. When the noun ends in a vowel, the forms 
are /-yd/, “his”; /-ya/, “her”; and /-nom/, “their.” The de¬ 
monstrative pronouns are /zde/ and /zdo/ for the masculine 
and feminine singular, respectively, and / 5 illl/ for the com¬ 
mon plural; when used adjectivally, the demonstratives 
follow the noun and do not as a rule receive the definite 
article: TS /heqqart zdo/ = Heb /haqqirya hazzot J. The 
relative pronoun is /*!s/ = Heb /^aser/; unlike its Heb 
counterpart, it is regularly used with participles. For all, 
every, each,” TS has /kil(l)/, corresponding to Heb /kol(l)/. 
TS does not have the adjective ^aher/, “other, another,” of 
Heb; “another” is expressed either by the adjective /zor/ or 
the ordinal /senl/, and “the other” by the construct plural 
noun 3 hry (pronunciation unknown): TS /^run zor/ or 
/^arun sen!/, “another coffin,” = Heb /^aron >aher/; TS y hry 
hbtm = Heb /habbatim ha^ahertm/, “the other houses.” 

E. Verb 

The suffixing form (past perfective) of the causative 
stem in TS is /yiCCeC/ — Heb /hiCCiC/: TS /yiqdes/ = 
Heb /hiqdls/, “he dedicated.” The third feminine singular 
of the suffixing form (past perfective) of all classes of 
verbs, including Illy, ends in /-a/: TS /bana/ = Heb / 
baneta/, “she built.” A distinction in inflection between 
indicative and nonindicative exists in the second and third 
person plural of the prefixing form of the verb: /yelekun/, 
“they will go” (indicative) but /yeleku/, “let them go!” 
(jussive). The form /wayyiCCoC/ of Heb expressing past 
perfective action is unknown in TS; instead, TS uses the 
infinitive absolute with following subject (noun or indepen¬ 
dent personal pronoun): TS /(wa) katub ^nlki/ = Heb 
/wa 5 ektob/, “I wrote.” TS makes extensive use of the 
infinitive construct /liCCuC/ as a surrogate for the future 
tense, the jussive, and the imperative. Some verbs in TS 
have forms somewhat different from those in Hebrew: TS 
/yaton/ = Heb /natan/, “he gave”; TS /hawo/ = Heb 
/haya/, “he lived.” Some verbs in TS are uncommon or 
unknown in Hebrew and vice versa: TS /{.-n- 5 / ( Qal , Pi c el 
and Yip c el), “to set up”; TS /h-z-y/ = Heb /r- 5 -y/, “to see” 
(unknown in TS); TS /k-n/ (Qal) = Heb /h-y-y/, “to be”; 
TS /h-m-d/ and /h-b-b/ (Yipcel) = Heb /^h-b/, “to love” 
(unknown in TS); TS /p- c -l/ = Heb / c -s-y/, “to do, make.” 

F. Other Parts of Speech 

The preposition b- /bi-/ has the free variant Pc f-/, 

with prothetic vowel and spirantization of the bilabial, as 
well as the predictable variant bn- before suffixal pro¬ 
nouns: TS bn /bVnd/ = Heb /bo/, “in him.” The preposi¬ 
tion / c al/ has the free variant l c alt/, with excrescent -t. TS 
does not have the preposition / c im/ of Hebrew, using rather 
At(t)/. The conjunction Pbf “or,” of Hebrew is unknown, 
with TS using Pi ml instead. For “in order that,” TS has Ikn 
(pronunciation unknown) = Heb /lema c an/. The negative 
particle P l\ol of Heb is unknown; TS uses /*!/, /bal/, or 
ftbal/ to negate the indicative mood. For the accusative 
particle TS has the complementary forms H Pod, used 
immediately before a noun with possessive pronoun, and 
V (pronunciation unknown) used in all other cases; the 
accusative particle governs the genitive case of the noun, 


which must then receive the appropriate form of the 
possessive pronoun. 
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PRE ISLAMIC SOUTH ARABIAN 

For the present purpose, South Arabia is approximately 
congruous with modern N and S Yemen (the Yemen Arab 
Republic and the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen). 
In this area there are many thousands of inscriptions 
dating from some time in the first half of the 1st millen¬ 
nium b.c. down to the mid-6th century a.d. Almost all of 
those anterior to the latter 3d century a.d. are drafted in 
four languages commonly called Minaic, Sabaic, Qata- 
banic, and Hadramitic, on the basis of a listing of the four 
most important folks (ethne) of S Arabia by the 3d-century 
b.c. Greek geographer Eratosthenes. Inscriptions in the 
first three cluster in the valleys and montane plains drain¬ 
ing into the sand desert called by Arab geographers the 
Sayhad (on modern maps Ramlat al-Sab c atayn); and even 
the Hadramites, whose inscriptions are rather widely 
spread in the E part of the domain, had their “metropolis” 
Shabwa not in the Wadi Hadramawt proper but on the E 
border of the Sayhad. It is thus convenient to group these 
four languages as “Sayhadic,” rather than “Old (or Epi- 
graphic) South Arabian,” because a few inscriptions have 
been found, mostly to the south of the Sayhadic area, in a 
still undeciphered language which is certainly none of the 
four known Sayhadic languages. 

At the NW end of the Sayhadic belt, the Wadi Jawf is 
linguistically divided, with Minaic in the E part and Sabaic 
in the W part; Sabaic also covers a large area comprising 
the high plateaus S of the Wadi Jawf, and the oases at a 
lower level E of the high plateau area, including the Sa- 
baean “metropolis” Marib. Qatabanic is centered on the 
Wadis Harib and Bayhan with the area S thereof. 

Some Sayhadic texts are found well outside the S Ara¬ 
bian area: notably at Dedan (modern al-Ula), where there 
was a Minaean trading establishment, and at Samhar 
(modern Khor Rori), a little east of Sallalah in what is now 
part of the sultanate of Oman. Additionally, there is a very 
small scattering of inscriptions spread over an even more 
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extensive area: those in Egypt and the Mediterranean 
island of Delos reflect S Arabian trading interests; those in 
central Arabia are a result of military expeditions. 

The earliest South Arabian inscriptions known are Sa- 
baic; use of the other three languages began (so far as 
their epigraphic record goes) slightly later, and continued 
in the case of Minaic down to about 100 b.c., in the case of 
Qatabanic and Hadramitic to about the beginning of the 
3d century a.d. Sabaic continued in use through the 4th to 
6th centuries, but with features which suggest that it may 
by that time have been developing into something more 
like a “learned” prestigious language than one actively 
spoken. Because in that period the political control of the 
whole of S Arabia was in the hands of the so-called Tubba c 
kings, who were of Himyarite stock, it is possible that 
Sabaic was yielding to Himyaritic: this is an Arabian dia¬ 
lect, albeit one rather more divergent than most from the 
general average of Arabic dialects, and showing more 
archaic features. 

Muslim writers were acquainted with the history of only 
the three centuries immediately preceding Islam, and con¬ 
sequently applied the term Himyaritic to all pre-Islamic 
inscriptions (and other material remains); European schol¬ 
ars of the 19th century tended to echo this, by calling all 
Sayhadic texts “Himyaritic,” but this is a complete misno¬ 
mer. 

All S Arabian pre-Islamic languages are written in the 
South Arabian variety of the South Semitic alphabet, in¬ 
cluding 29 letters, in contrast with the limited repertory of 
22 letters found in the Phoenician-Hebrew-Aramaic group 
of alphabets. But the two script families did share a com¬ 
mon origin in the remote past. Other members of the 
South Semitic script family are the old North Arabian 
scripts and Ethiopic (the latter deriving apparently directly 
from South Arabian). But the South Arabian script was 
not limited to rendering South Arabian languages, 
whether Sayhadic or another; it was also used for Hasaitic 
(an old-Arabian language of the al-Hasa area in E Arabia), 
and for Arabic in Qaryat al-Faw (an important caravan city 
on the route linking Najran with NE Arabia); although the 
few inscriptions from Najran appear to be Sabaic, the 
population probably spoke Arabic, using Sabaic as a pres¬ 
tigious language in the same way that the Arabic speakers 
of Palmyra used Aramaic for epigraphic purposes. 

Alongside the monumental variety of South Arabian 
script, we now have a handful of documents on wood in a 
highly cursive script (based, however, on the monumental 
script) and apparently used for epistolary purposes. This’ 
script is extremely difficult to read, and though work is 
now proceeding on decipherment of the texts, it will be a 
long time before satisfactory results can be expected. 

The South Arabian alphabet is basically consonantal, 
with no notation for short vowels and none for long a 
(apart from a single instance, a late text of the Tubba c 
period in which the Jewish name Yahuda is spelt in Ara¬ 
maic fashion as YhwcP); it remains disputable to what 
extent w and y may have been used as vowel letters. Nor is 
there in general any notation for consonant length (a lack 
found also in Ethiopic, despite the fact that the latter has 
evolved a system of vowel notation); Minaic texts, however, 
do show some half-dozen words in which duplication of a 
consonant may plausibly be thought to represent length of 


the consonant, as in Greek, although this manner of not- 
ing the feature is totally unknown in any other Semitic 
alphabetic script. All this manifestly places severe restric¬ 
tions on our knowledge of the linguistic structures. 

The Sayhadic languages are unmistakably Semitic, but 
they are made distinct from all other Semitic languages by 
the use of an affixed -n (in Hadramitic -hn) with the 
function of a definite article, so that Arabic speakers 
consciously equated it with their own prefixed al-. Also 
noteworthy is the maintenance of three unvoiced sibilant 
phonemes, a feature shared with a group of languages still 
spoken today in the Sallalah region and the island of 
Socotra, of which the main representative is Mahri; these 
possess besides Is! and Is/ a further phoneme with lateral 
articulation (rather like Welsh ////). So far as cognates in 
other Semitic languages can be detected, over 80 percent 
of the cases show the following correspondences: 


Sayhadic 

Mahric 

Hebrew 

Arabic 

J 1 

Is/ 

s (sin) 

5 

5 2 

lateral Is/ 

s (sm) 

S 


Isl 

s (samek) 

S 


The shape of the letter closely resembles that of a 
Northwest Semitic samek at the beginning of the 1st millen¬ 
nium B.c.; and while the shape of s 2 is that of the ambigu¬ 
ous Northwest Semitic sinlsin , the cognates suggest that its 
value was that of the sin —whatever that may have been. 
The extra letter shape would thus have been s\ which 
looks like a differentiated version of s. 

The other letters additional to the 22-letter alphabet are 
the six which Arabic has over and above the latter, and 
their shapes are mainly secondarily developed forms: g 
based on g, dond,h on h, d on /, z on s (indeed, these two 
often interchange), and t for which rather oddly the closest 
resemblance in shape is y . 

Another general feature of Sayhadic is frequent assimi¬ 
lation of n to a following consonant (other than a laryngeal 
or glottal) when the two are continuous. Assimilated and 
nonassimilated spellings, however, are almost equally com¬ 
mon. 

Within the Sayhadic family, there is a cleavage between 
Sabaic and the other three. Sabaic has h- as the prefix of 
the causative verb-stem and -h- in third person affix pro¬ 
nouns (cf. Heb HipHl , -oh, -ah, -hem), while the others have 
j 1 (cf. Akkad saprus, -su, -sum; Syr sap c el; Mahric causative 
verb-stem in s- and sibilant pronoun affixes). Some texts, 
however, show a mixture of both sibilant and h forms; and, 
as elements in personal names, h- verb-stem formations 
are almost universal. The verb-stem formant h- is retained 
in the imperfect and the participle (in contrast with He¬ 
brew). 

A peculiarity of Hadramitic is loss of phonemic distinc¬ 
tion between 5 s and i, and between z and d, so that the two 
letters in each pair are used indifferently. Also notable in 
Hadramitic is a consonantal differentiation in the third 
person sing, affix pronoun: masc. -J 1 , fern. -5 s or t_ (paral¬ 
leled in Mahric by masc. fern, -s); elsewhere in Sayhadic 
the consonantal base of these pronouns is uniform for 
both genders. 

Qatabanic has a b- prefix for the indicative imperfect 
verb, without which the verb has a jussive or optative force. 
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Imperfects in b- occur sporadically in Minaic, but without 
sufficient evidence of their value. 

In earlier Sabaic, and in the other three languages, the 
numeral 3 has the form s 2 lt(t), but in Sabaic from about 
the 1st century a.d. this is replaced by tlt(t). One notes that 
the noun-stem affix which appears in Ugaritic and Akka¬ 
dian as -t is in Sayhadic always so spelt, and never (as in the 
Hebrew and Arabic non-construct forms) with - h . 

There are some traces of a verbal perfect-tense inflec¬ 
tion with first person sing, and second persons marked by 
-k t as is the case in Ethiopic and Mahric, in Himyaritic 
(where it may be due to the Sayhadic substratum), and in 
some of the present-day Arabic dialects of Yemen (presum¬ 
ably inherited from Himyaritic). 

The Marib area and the highlands west of it exhibit what 
may be termed standard Sabaic; but to the north and 
south there are texts showing dialectal peculiarities. One 
such dialect, for which textual evidence in any quantity 
has only just become available, is that of the Radman folk, 
in the southeast corner of present-day N Yemen around 
the town of Rada c , and thus in close proximity to the 
Qatabanic area; as might be expected, this shows some 
admixture of forms recalling Qatabanic. Another dialect 
is evidenced in a small group of texts from around Haram 
in the Wadi Jawf, which have the preposition mn, “from,” 
whereas in all other parts of the Sayhadic domain “from” 
is expressed exclusively by bn (very common) or In (occa¬ 
sionally in Sabaic); it can be surmised that these forms are 
expansions with the differentiated meaning “from” as well 
as, respectively, “in, at” and “to, for.” Sayhadic has only 
one preposition meaning “to, for” covering the ranges of 
Hebrew le-, Arabic li- and Hebrew *el, and Arabic 5 ild: this 
preposition is in Sabaic and Qatabanic in Minaic k-, in 
Hadramitic h-. 

Sabaic, and to a partial extent Minaic, has two imperfect 
verb forms, one simple, the other characterized by affixed 
-rc. While the latter is often used in main verbs with a 
jussive or optative sense, it also occurs frequently in sub¬ 
ordinate clauses of all kinds, including relative ones; it is 
thus in no way parallel functionally to the Arabic “ener¬ 
getic” -n forms. 

In its use of nominal "broken” or internal plurals, Say¬ 
hadic outdoes all other Semitic languages; such plurals are 
almost universally used, even for denominals in -y; e.g., 
$rwhy, “man of §irwah,” pi. Vk where Arabic would admit 
only $inudhiyyun. Barely a dozen Sayhadic nouns, such as 
bn, “son,” ym, “day,” etc., are attested with external masc. 
pi. forms, additionally to internal ones. 

A feature to which the term “consecutive infinitive” has 
been applied is that where two or more verbs are immedi¬ 
ately (without intervening words) coordinated with each 
other, the normal rule is that only the first exhibits the 
appropriate morphological markers of the finite verb in 
respect to gender, number, and tense, while the following 
ones are devoid of those markers, thus showing a quasi- 
infinitival form, although semantically they have the same 
gender, number, and tense implications as the leading 
verb. 

Lack of vocalization is especially frustrating in regard to 
the verbal system. The graphic forms show only a base- 
stem fl and derivative stems hflls'fl, tfl, ffl and s'tfl 
(and a few Minaic examples of f*% see above). A *nf*l stem 


is completely unattested; but it has to be noted that in 
Mahric and Ethiopic the n- prefix stem is confined to verbs 
from quadriliteral roots, of which only one is attested in 
Sayhadic, and that is a hf'l stem. It remains uncertain how 
far these graphic forms may conceal a variety of vocaliza¬ 
tions; though one Sabaic form at least, ts 2 m (from root 
s 2 ym), might be thought to demonstrate a tafaHa stem, 
which exists in Ethiopic though not in Arabic. At all events, 
one must not allow the inadequate graphic evidence to 
mislead one into inferring that the verb system had more 
similarity to the Arabic one than to the Ethiopic or Mahric 
systems. 

Relatively little work has been done so far on syntax. 
One does, however, gain the general impression that $ay- 
hadic had a fairly close resemblance to Arabic in this 
domain, with a few notable exceptions. It is regular for two 
or more substantives to govern a single genitive jointly, 
contrary to the classical Arabic rule that the form “the (X 
+ Y) of Z” must be rephrased as “the X of Z and its Y.” 
An asyndetic relative clause, or a prepositional phrase 
qualifying a substantive, may be treated like genitives in 
that the governing substantive has the morphological form 
of a “construct” (i.e., a substantive followed by a possessive 
pronoun or another substantive in the genitive), whereas 
this feature is in Arabic generally restricted to cases where 
the governing substantive is a time word (e.g., sanata mata, 
“the year he died”). 

A lexical survey is hampered by the interpretational 
divergencies (sometimes bizarrely extreme) among schol¬ 
ars. Many of these have tended to pillage Lane’s Arabic 
Lexicon in their search for cognates, with too little regard 
for the fact that the medieval Arab lexicographers (on 
whose work Lane is based) often cite as the meaning of a 
word a connotation derivable solely from a particular 
context and quite inapplicable outside that context. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the bulk of our inscriptions 
antedate Arabic by at least half a millennium, in which 
time there is ample scope for substantial semantic shifts. 
But subject to these cautions, it is true that the tendency in 
the last few decades, for scholars to have recourse increas¬ 
ingly to the vocabulary of Arabic for explaining $ayhadic, 
has had considerable pragmatic success. 

The Sayhadic lexicon retains some old Semitic words 
that have totally disappeared from the Arabic vocabulary, 
such as y bn, “stone,” and V, “wood.” Sabaic 1&, “lion, 
lioness,” survives in Arabic only in the feminine !abv?ah, 
while what has now become the vox propna for “lion” in 
Arabic, 5 asad , is revealed as originating in a metaphor by 
Sayhadic Vd, “warrior.” Minaic rtkl has the same sense as 
Hebrew and Aramaic rkl, “to trade,” whereas Arabic rahala 
means only “to kick.” Sayhadic kwr, “mountain,” and nu>d, 
“wind,” survive at the present day in Yemeni dialectical 
usage, though unknown in standard Arabic or in any other 
Semitic language. 

Both the Ethiopic and the Mahric languages have pro¬ 
vided useful materials:///?, “lawsuit,” recalls Ethiopic fdtdh , 
“law”; the numeral td, “one,” exists in Mahri as tad; and hbr 
(designating something that damages crops) is better con¬ 
nected with Jibbali (Mahric) hor < hbr , “cold,” than, as 
hitherto thought, with Hebrew heber, “sorcery.” Sometimes 
the search for cognates is fruitless: when we read in a 
Minaic inscription on a sarcophagus, “This sarcophagus is 
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that of so-and-so . . . who fqr in the 22d year of Ptolemy/’ 
it is absurd to suppose that the verb can mean anything 
except “died,” although this sense of the root is found 
nowhere else in Semitic. 

As might be expected, Sabaic vocabulary of the 4th—6th 
centuries shows an increasing convergence with Arabic. 
One interesting example is the root meaning “join to¬ 
gether”: in normal everyday Arabic this is gavufa, which, 
however, makes its first epigraphic appearance in the 6th 
century a.d.; earlier $ayhadic appears (judging from de¬ 
rivatives) to have used in this sense krb, while in Arabic 
karaba means “draw near, approximate,” with a secondary 
development ‘‘to oppress,” and then “to grieve” (transitive). 

In the 4th-6th centuries we encounter also a certain 
number of loanwords, mainly from Syriac; e.g., b c t, 
“church”; “Christian priest” (Syriac qesiso ); brk , 

“bless.” Before that period loanwords are decidedly sparse. 
In some early texts we have a priestly title ^fkU (pi.), Akk 
apkallu; in the 2d-3d centuries a.d., tf y “tablet,” Akk (ulti¬ 
mately Sum) tuppu. Also of this latter period are a few 
terms evidently still considered foreign, and applied only 
with reference to non-$ayhadic-speaking peoples: Habash- 
ite (Abyssinian) military contingents are referred to as 3 hzb 
(Ethiopic hezb ), and among the spoils taken from Habash- 
ites are listed dglmt, “bracelets, anklets,” (Ethiopic degelma). 

Considered overall, the content of the Sayhadic monu¬ 
mental inscriptions is starkly archival in character: build¬ 
ing records, dedications, funerary texts, legal enactments, 
“victory” texts, and so forth. They are uniformly drafted 
in the third person, and we have less than half a dozen 
showing a first or second person form; the cursive texts 
may be expected eventually to enlarge our knowledge in 
this respect. But the lst-3d centuries a.d., which are much 
more amply documented than any other period, provide 
us with a large number of texts recording the presentation 
of votive offerings to deities, and these throw valuable light 
on everyday life. There is a small group of so-called 
“pentitential” texts, recording expiation for ritual of¬ 
fenses, particularly against ritual purity; the rules infer¬ 
able from these bear a strong likeness to purity codes 
prevalent throughout the ANE. (On the modern lan¬ 
guages of this region, see the Introductory Survey at the 
beginning of this entry.) 
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UGARITIC 

The native language employed in the city and kingdom 

of Ugarit in the LB Age is called Ugaritic. 


A. Languages in Ugarit 

B. The Language 

1. Classification 

2. Script, Phonology, and Vocalization 
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3. Principal Features 

4. Geographical Distribution 
C. Relation to Biblical Hebrew 


A. Languages in Ugarit 

During the LB Age, the city-state of Ugarit flourished as 
a cosmopolitan center of trade and commerce. As a result 
of its international character, several languages and vari¬ 
ous scripts were employed in the city. In addition to the 
native language, Ugaritic, evidence has survived of use at 
the same time of Akkadian, Hittite, Hurrian, and other 
languages. Some of these (e.g., Akkadian) were principally 
employed in the context of international trade and diplo¬ 
macy; others (e.g., Hurrian) may reflect the mixed ethnic 
population within the city-state. The variety of languages 
was paralleled by the use of various scripts, including 
alphabetic cuneiform (used especially for Ugaritic itself), 
syllabic cuneiform, and hieroglyphic. Our knowledge of 
languages employed in Ugarit is based entirely on inscrip¬ 
tions, which include both archival texts and short inscrip¬ 
tions on monuments, tools, and other items. The multilin¬ 
gual context of the city-state had an influence on the native 
language, revealed both in loanwords and occasional gram¬ 
matical forms. In addition, a few quadrilingual vocabular¬ 
ies have survived, in which Hurrian, Sumerian, and Akka¬ 
dian equivalents of Ugaritic words are provided. One must 
suppose that professional scribes at Ugarit would have 
been multilingual in order to function properly in their 
profession. 

B. The Language 

1. Classification. The Semitic languages are commonly 
classified into three principal groups on a broadly geo¬ 
graphical basis which corresponds conveniently, though 
not exactly, to linguistic divisions: East Semitic, Northwest 
Semitic, and South Semitic. There is general agreement 
that Ugaritic is a Northwest Semitic language, although 
there is continuing debate as to the precise subclassifica¬ 
tion of Ugaritic within the Northwest Semitic grouping. 
Some scholars assign Ugaritic to the “Canaanite” division 
of Northwest Semitic, though in fact the use of this term 
for languages of the 2d millennium b.c., like Ugaritic, 
involves historical and geographical difficulties. It is better 
to restrict its use, at least as a linguistic term, to the period 
after 1000 b.c., when the Northwest Semitic languages are 
known with certainty to have been split into two groups, 
Canaanite (i.e., Hebrew, Phoenician, Moabite) and Ara¬ 
maic. Ugaritic does not, in fact, share all the characteristics 
of the later Canaanite. Thus one of these characteristics is 
the shifting of long stressed /a/ vowels to long /o/. For 
example, the feminine plural noun-ending in /-at/ becomes 
/-ot/. Ugaritic does not share this feature, whereas Hebrew 
does. In this context it is wiser to regard Ugaritic simply as 
a pre-Canaanite Northwest Semitic language. 

1 here is no doubt, however, that Ugaritic has many 
affinities, both lexical and grammatical, with such lan¬ 
guages as biblical Hebrew, Phoenician, and Moabite. It also 
has some affinities with Aramaic (for example, the shifting 
of the Proto-Semitic consonant /d/ to /d/, against Hebrew 
Izl and some lexica). We should note also links with the 
earlier Amorite (known to us only through personal names 
of the Mari period) and evidence of continuity with Eb- 


laite. In summary, despite uncertainty over the subclassi¬ 
fication of Ugaritic, it is agreed that it shares much with 
biblical Hebrew; a large, common lexical stock, certain 
fundamental grammatical similarities, and some common 
features of idiom and style. 

2. Script, Phonology, and Vocalization. The native lan¬ 
guage of Ugarit had its own script, a form of alphabetic 
cuneiform, probably invented by the scribes of Ugarit, 
perhaps in the 15th century b.c. It combines the graphic 
principles of syllabic cuneiform (i.e., wedge-shaped marks 
on clay), with which the scribes of Syria were familiar, with 
the principle of the consonantal alphabet, which may have 
been learned from Byblos in the S. There were other, 
linear, consonantal scripts in use in the mid-2d millennium 
b.c., including the “Proto-Sinaitic” scripts of Sinai and 
Palestine. The normal Ugaritic script, written left to right, 
employed 30 symbols, though a shorter form of the alpha¬ 
bet, written right to left, has survived in a few texts (see 
below). The Ugaritic script tradition died out when the city 
was destroyed or soon afterwards and the innovative center 
of script development shifted S to Phoenicia. 

The consonantal Ugaritic alphabet employs a wider 
range of symbols and represents a wider range of conso¬ 
nants than have survived in biblical Hebrew. Separate 
signs, for example for /h/ and /h/ and / c / and /g/, suggest a 
phonology akin to Arabic rather than Hebrew (though 
there is evidence that Hebrew had more sounds than the 
Hebrew script could adequately represent). Vowels were 
not normally separately represented in the Ugaritic script. 
Hence, one cannot describe the script as alphabetic in the 
modern sense: it was left to the Greeks to develop an 
alphabet which included consonants and vowels as separate 
signs. Ugaritic is thus like Hebrew (for which the elaborate 
vocalization system was developed in the postbiblical pe¬ 
riod). However, in Ugaritic the letter ^alep, the glottal stop, 
was written in three different forms to indicate the accom¬ 
panying vowel. This, along with some Ugaritic texts and 
word lists written in the syllabic script normally used for 
Akkadian (a script which does represent vowels), enables us 
to establish a fairly clear idea of the vocalization of Ugaritic 
words. This vocalization is partly based on comparative 
Semitic grammar, especially comparison with Akkadian 
and Arabic. 

3. Principal Features. Although the settlement of Ugarit 
goes back to the Neolithic period, and its importance grew 
from ca. 2000 b.c., all our sources of information on the 
linguistic situation in Ugarit come from the LB Age, ca. 
1400-1200 b.c. This is too short a period of time, given 
the limited sources, in which to trace precisely chronolog¬ 
ical developments and change in the Ugaritic language. 
Some of the Ugaritic texts, because of their conservative 
nature, may preserve archaic linguistic features; a few of 
the administrative texts, from the last years of Ugarit prior 
to its destruction, reflect later modifications in the form of 
the language. Although Ugaritic ceased to be used after 
ca. 1200 b.c., it may be noted that Ugaritic had a direct 
linguistic and literary heir in Phoenician (of which rela¬ 
tively little is preserved) and some features of ancient 
Ugaritic are claimed to survive in the Arabic of the nearby 
modern city of Latakia (Badre et al. 1976: 105, 1 16, 125). 
From the perspective of comparative studies with the Bible, 
it needs to be remembered that all the evidence of Ugaritic 
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is considerably earlier than any of the direct evidence for 
Hebrew, 

More than 1,300 texts in the Ugaritic language have 
been recovered from Ras Shamra and nearby sites. The 
majority of these texts (economic, administrative, etc.) are 
in a standard form of the Ugaritic language, although the 
prose style is often abbreviated, almost shorthand, in the 
manner of such texts. A more elevated form of the lan- 
guage, marked by literary style and elegance, is found in 
the poetic texts (approximately 50 in number, though 
some are very long) and in some prose texts, such as letters 
and descriptions of religious rituals, many of which were 
found in royal and priestly archives. These texts of distinc¬ 
tive ppetic style were probably the work of professional 
scribes, with the more mundane economic and practical 
texts reflecting the needs of merchants and administrators. 

Unvocalized Ugaritic in transliteration looks very similar 
to unvocalized Hebrew in transliteration. There are, how¬ 
ever, some major grammatical differences in addition to 
the phonological differences already alluded to. Nouns 
have case endings (as in Classical Arabic and Akkadian). 
Reconstruction, based on the methods of recovering vocal¬ 
ization referred to above, allows us to distinguish, for 
example, nominative, accusative, and genitive singular 
(/kussPu/, /kussPa/, /kussPi/, “chair, throne”). The dual is 
fully operative in Ugaritic. Another obvious feature is the 
absence of any definite article. The verbal “tenses” (if they 
can be so called) are perfect qtl and imperfect yqtl as in 
Hebrew, Arabic, etc., though the use of the two is complex. 
The yqtl form is frequently used for descriptions of past 
events, especially when one verb follows another in a 
descriptive sequence. In vocabulary, Ugaritic shares much 
with the Canaanite languages, though there are also many 
words shared with Akkadian. Some may be loanwords; 
others may go back to a much earlier stratum of Syrian 
Semitic, having been used already in Eblaite. 

The poetic style of the literary texts (mythology and 
legends) shares the characteristics of Semitic poetry 
throughout the ANE and especially of the Northwest Se¬ 
mitic area. A notable feature of the poetic texts is the 
dominance of various forms of parallelism, together with 
related features such as formulaic language and the use of 
conventional word pairs in poetic parallel. Although the 
texts that have survived in the Ugaritic language provide 
some insight into the written forms of the language, they 
provide only partial understanding of what might have 
been the spoken forms of Ugaritic in everyday life. 

4. Geographical Distribution. Inscriptions in the Uga¬ 
ritic script and closely related scripts have been found over 
a wide area, but the evidence is hard to interpret. It is not 
always possible to be sure that an inscription in the Ugaritic 
script is in the Ugaritic language, since the inscriptions 
from outside Ugarit itself are invariably very short. One, 
from Sarepta, is thought to be in Phoenician. Nor is it 
possible to be sure that Ugaritic was normally used in the 
place where such an inscription has been found, since the 
particular text might be the product of an expatriate 
Ugaritian or the result of trade. 

In general terms, Ugaritic was used in the city-state of 
Ugarit. The boundaries of the state changed from time to 
time, but they may have extended as far N as the Jebel el- 
c Aqra (later Mt. Casius), E into the Orontes valley, and S 


as far as Tell Sukas (on the coast south of Latakia). Within 
this broad geographical area, inscriptions in Ugaritic have 
been found at Ras Shamra (Ugarit itself), Minet el-Beida 
(the nearby port), Ras Ibn Hani (a few km SW), and Tell 
Sukas. All these inscriptions (with the exception of three 
from Ras Shamra) are in the longer, conventional alphabet 
and presumably reflect the standard dialect of Ugaritic. A 
text in a variant form of the short alphabet, written right 
to left, was found at Tell Nebi Mend (ancient Qadesh) in 
the Orontes valley (Millard 1976: 459-60); whether this 
region was ever part of the kingdom of Ugarit is uncertain, 
though the dialect represented by the inscription may 
differ slightly from that in use in Ugarit itself. 

Further inscriptions in the Ugaritic script have been 
found in regions that were never part of the kingdom of 
Ugarit (Craigie 1983: 153-57): Tell Taanach, Mt. Tabor, 
Kamid el-Loz, Beth Shemesh, and Sarepta. All these in¬ 
scriptions are in a shorter form of the alphabetic cunei¬ 
form script, some reading left to right (Sarepta, Tell Taan¬ 
ach), some reading right to left (Mt. Tabor, Beth Shemesh), 
or some reading in both directions (Kamid el-Loz). 

During a Swedish excavation at Hala Sultan Tekke in S 
Cyprus (1981), a silver bowl was discovered containing a 
short inscription in a form of the Ugaritic script. It is by 
no means certain, however, that Ugaritic was spoken in 
Cyprus (except, perhaps, by Ugaritic merchants), and the 
bowl was probably imported from the nearby Syrian coast. 
(See further Bordreuil 1983: 7-15.) 

C. Relation to Biblical Hebrew 

Despite the debate over classification, the rediscovery of 
the Ugaritic language has been of immense value for the 
study of biblical Hebrew (and vice versa). In the area of 
lexicography, a knowledge of Ugaritic words has fre¬ 
quently shed light on the meaning of otherwise obscure 
Hebrew words. To give but one example, in Prov 26:23 the 
obscurity of the Hebrew text has been resolved on the basis 
of recognition of the fact that a Hebrew scribe had at some 
stage corrupted a word corresponding to Ugaritic spsg , 
“glaze.” The importance of Ugaritic in this context will be 
clear from the consultation of modern commentaries on 
biblical books, especially poetic books. Perhaps the 3-vol¬ 
ume Psalms commentary in the AB series by Mitchell 
Dahood is the richest in the application of Ugaritic mate¬ 
rial to the elucidation of biblical Hebrew texts. Dahood’s 
new meanings for Hebrew words were not always well 
enough supported by Hebrew evidence from context, but 
his approach is reflected in numerous monographs on 
individual OT books. 

In the study of grammar (e.g., the forms and function 
of verbs, the usage of prepositions), Ugaritic has illumi¬ 
nated our knowledge of Hebrew, particularly with respect 
to archaic forms. Features like the rarity of the definite 
article and the use of the imperfect verb form for past 
action are seen also in Hebrew poetry. Hebrew s strange 
switching of verb forms in the “zcatt'-consecutive” may be 
partly explicable from comparison with Ugaritic. There 
are traces of case endings in Classical Hebrew: the /-Im/ 
masculine plural ending contains within it the /-!/ which 
was originally an oblique case ending matched bv a nomi¬ 
native /-u/. The Hebrew prepositions have been the subject 
of renewed study in the light of Ugaritic usage. 
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The parallelism of Ugaritic poetry, the use of formulaic 
language and idiomatic expressions, and other features 
have contributed greatly to the study of Hebrew poetry. 
The Ugaritic language is a particularly valuable resource 
in the study of archaic and poetic aspects of the Hebrew 
Bible. 
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LAODICEA (PLACE) [Gk Laodikeia]. A city in the Lycus 
valley of SW Phrygia, hence called Laodicea ad Lycum to 
distinguish it from other cities of the same name. 


A. The Hellenistic and Roman City 

B. Jewish Settlement 

C. The Church of Laodicea 


A. The Hellenistic and Roman City 

Laodicea was founded by the Seleucid king Antiochus 
II and named in honor of his wife, Laodice, between his 
accession to the throne in 261 b.c. and his divorcing her 
in 253 b.c. According to the elder Pliny (HN 5.105), it was 
built on the site of an older settlement first called Diospolis 
and later Rhoas. The name Diospolis (“city of Zeus”) might 
reflect the fact that Zeus was the chief deity of the place, 
as he was of Laodicea. 

Laodicea stands on the S bank of the Lycus (modern 
Curiik-su), between two lesser streams, the Asopus (mod¬ 
ern Gumii^-gay) on the W and the Capsus (modern Ba§li- 
W9 on the E. It is situated 10 or 11 miles downstream 
from Golossae and 6 miles S of Hierapolis. At Laodicea a 
northbound road left the Iconium-Ephesus highway and 
ran by Hierapolis to Philadelphia and the Hermus valley. 
The ruins of Laodicea are plainly visible 5 miles N of 


Denizli, between the villages of Eskihisar to the S and 
Goncali to the N. 

One of the earliest appearances of Laodicea in history 
was when Achaeus, rebelling against his cousin Antiochus 
III, had himself crowned king there in 220 b.c. (Polyb. 
5.57,5). The city rapidly increased in importance, to the 
point where it rivaled and then surpassed its older neigh¬ 
bor Colossae. 

By the Peace of Apamea, imposed by the Romans on the 
Seleucids in 188 b.c., the region in which Laodicea lay was 
transferred from Seleucid sovereignty to that of the kings 
of Pergamum. When the kingdom of Pergamum, be¬ 
queathed by its last ruler to the Romans, was reconstituted 
as the Roman province of Asia, Laodicea and its neighbors 
were thenceforth under Roman control (129 B.c.). 

Laodicea was one of the few cities of Asia to hold out 
against Mithridates VI, king of Pontus, when he overran 
the province in 88 b.c. It similarly held out against La- 
bienus when he invaded the province at the head of a 
Parthian army in 40 b.c.; as a reward for the city’s loyalty 
to Rome, Mark Antony conferred Roman citizenship on 
several leading Laodiceans. 

Laodicea belonged to a conventus , or assize district, to 
which Hierapolis, Hydrela, Themisonium, and Cibyra also 
belonged. Although it was called the Cibyratic conventus , 
its court actually met at Laodicea (Plin HN 5.105). From 
Cicero, to whose jurisdiction Laodicea and the other cities 
of the Cibyratic conventus belonged during his proconsul¬ 
ship of Cilicia (51-50 b.c.), we learn that it was a center of 
financial and banking operations (Att. 5.15; Fam. 3.5), as 
well as a place where gladiatorial shows were to be seen 
(Att. 6.3.9). Strabo (12.8.16) attests its economic prosperity 
at the beginning of the 1st century a.d. 

Laodicea suffered severely from earthquakes. One is 
recorded in the principate of Augustus: the case for reliev¬ 
ing the Laodiceans, with the people of Thyatira and Chios, 
was presented to the Roman senate by Tiberius, the em¬ 
peror’s stepson (Suet. Tib. 8). A later earthquake in a.d. 60 
devastated the area. Laodicea was destroyed, but was re¬ 
built from its own resources without state assistance (Tac. 
Ann. 14.27.1). 

In addition to its natural resources, Laodicea profited 
from the munificence of some of its leading citizens, 
among whom special mention is made of Hieron, who in 
the 1st century b.c. bequeathed over 2,000 talents to the 
city and adorned it with many fine public works, and of 
the family of Zeno the orator (Strab. 12.8.16). Zeno led 
the Laodiceans in their resistance to Labienus, and he was 
the first of them to be rewarded with Roman citizenship by 
Antony: he figures thenceforward as Marcus Antonius 
Zeno. 

The family of Zeno enjoyed a brief period of splendor. 
His son Polemon, who had aided his father in resisting 
Labienus, was appointed by Antony king of Cilicia Trach- 
eia, which he ruled from Iconium; after Antony’s defeat 
and death (30 b.c.), he made his peace with Octavian (the 
future Emperor Augustus), who made him king of Pontus 
and the Bosporus. 

Laodicea was noted for its textile products: the local 
wool, said to be even softer than that of Miletus, was raven- 
black in color—the result, according to Vitruvius (De Arch. 
8.3.14), of the water drunk by the sheep. It appears, 
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moreover, to have been the chief medical center of 
Phrygia. Its medical school may have been sponsored by 
the temple of the Anatolian deity Men Karou, about 13 
miles W of the city. There is no evidence for the suggestion 
made by Ramsay (1895: 52) that Men Karou was Helle- 
nized as Asklepios. Neither is there positive evidence for 
the frequently repeated statement (as in Ramsay 1909: 
419) that the “eyesalve” (kollynon) produced in Laodicea 
(cf. Rev 3:18) was a preparation made from powdered 
Phrygian stone, recommended by Galen (De sanitate tuenda 
6.12) as a specific for eye complaints, though it was quite 
possibly so. 

Over and above their worship of Zeus and Men, the 
Laodiceans consulted the oracle of Apollo at Klaros in 
Ionia, to which they sent an annual delegation. The title 
nedkoros, “temple warden” (cf. Acts 19:35), was conferred 
on the city by Commodus (180-192) for its devotion to the 
imperial cult; the title was withdrawn after his death but 
restored by Caracalla (211-218) in the form “Nedkoros of 
Commodus and Caracalla.” 

With the reorganization of the Roman Empire toward 
the end of the 4th century a.d., Laodicea became the seat 
of government of the newly established province of Phry¬ 
gia Pacatiana, mentioned in the endnote to 1 Timothy in 
later manuscripts and the KJV: “The first to Timothy was 
written from Laodicea, which is the chiefest city of Phrygia 
Pacatiana.” 

The site was partly excavated in 1961-1963 by an ar¬ 
chaeological party from Laval University in Quebec, led by 
Jean des Gagniers. In particular, they completely cleared 
the nymphaeum, or public fountain house (des Gagniers 
1969). The water supply for this came from the spring 
now called Ba§pinar in the upper part of Denizli: an 
aqueduct (part of which still survives) carried the water 
from that spring by force of gravity to a clearing basin on 
the S side of Laodicea, and from there it was piped under 
pressure (Weber 1898—1904) to a water tower that fed a 
water basin and feeding chambers, which in turn fed the 
fountains. 

The nymphaeum, which apparently dates from the 
early 3d century a.d., contained a life-size statue of Isia. It 
was repeatedly reconstructed. The square water basin in 
the SW quarter was converted into a closed chamber that 
served as a Christian meeting place. 

Other recognizable structures include an odeum or 
council chamber, two theaters (a larger one of Greek date 
and a smaller one of Roman date), the gymnasium (less 
probably a bathhouse) with a dedicatory inscription to 
Hadrian and his wife Sabina (a.d. 123/124), and an “am- 
phitheatral” stadium (as it is called in inscriptions) of the 
exceptional length of 380 yards, dedicated to Vespasian by 
a wealthy citizen in a.d. 79 and formally consecrated by 
the proconsul of Asia (father of the future Emperor Tra¬ 
jan). This stadium was used not only for athletic contests 
but also for gladiatorial shows. 

The tower-flanked triple arch, at what is now called the 
Ephesian Gate, W of the city, was dedicated to Domitian 
(a.d. 81-96). Practically all the recognizable buildings are 
of later date than the earthquake of a.d. 60. 

In a.d. 494, there was another devastating earthquake, 
from which Laodicea seems never to have recovered, al¬ 


though it survived after a fashion until the Turkish con¬ 
quest. 

B. Jewish Settlement 

When Antiochus III, shortly after 213 b.c., settled 2,000 
Jewish families from Babylonia in Lydia and Phrygia, to 
help to stabilize those two disaffected and recently recon¬ 
quered areas of his empire (Joseph. Ant 12.149), many of 
them evidently made their home in Laodicea. Laodicea 
was one of the centers to which the proceeds of the half¬ 
shekel tax paid annually by male Jews in the area were 
brought for transmission. In 62 b.c., the half-shekels 
brought together in Laodicea amounted to the equivalent 
of 20 Roman pounds (Cic. Flac. 68); from this it has been 
calculated that over 9,000 half-shekels were collected in 
and around Laodicea. The Jewish population of Laodicea 
and its vicinity must have been considerable. 

According to Josephus (Ant 14.241-3), the magistrates 
of Laodicea sent a letter ca. 45 b.c. to a high Roman 
official, probably the proconsul of Asia, confirming that, 
in accordance with his instructions, they would not impede 
the liberty of Jewish residents to observe the Sabbath and 
other practices of their religion. 

C. The Church of Laodicea 

Laodicea was probably evangelized, with the other cities 
of the Lycus valley, during Paul’s Ephesian ministry (Acts 
19:10)—not by Paul in person but, it appears, by his 
colleague Epaphras (Col 4:13). Nevertheless, Paul re¬ 
garded those cities as part of his appointed mission field, 
and he had a sense of pastoral responsibility for their 
churches (Col 2:1). He mentions the church of Laodicea 
in his letter to the Colossians: he asks the Colossian Chris¬ 
tians to convey his greetings to those in Laodicea (among 
whom “Nympha and the church in her house” are specially 
mentioned), and he directs that this letter be read also in 
the Laodicean church, and that the Colossians read “the 
letter from Laodicea” (Col 4:16). The “letter from Laodi¬ 
cea” (possibly a letter of Paul’s to be procured by the 
Colossian church “from Laodicea”) is unknown to us: il 
has been suggested, not implausibly, that it was destroyed 
in the earthquake of a.d. 60. The letter has been identified 
with the canonical Letter to the Ephesians; this identifica¬ 
tion, first made by Marcion (ca. a.d. 144), has little proba¬ 
bility. Later an apocryphal “Letter to the Laodiceans” (s 
mere cento of Pauline phrases) enjoyed a wide circulation 
in Western Europe; a Middle English version of it appear? 
in several copies of the Wycliffite NT. It ceased to be 
included among the NT writings from the Reformatior 
onward. 

The church of Laodicea was one of the seven churche? 
of Asia addressed in Revelation. In the letter to Laodice<; 
(Rev 3:14-22), the church is rebuked for allowing the 
wealth and comfort enjoyed by the Laodiceans in genera 
to blunt the edge of its Christian confession: materialb 
affluent and self-sufficient, it was spiritually “wretched 
pitiable, poor, blind and naked.” The city’s economic pros 
perity, eye ointment, and wool could do nothing to helf 
this spiritual destitution. The lukewarmness tor which 
thanks to this letter, the name of Laodicea has become 
proverbial, may reflect the condition ot the city s watei 
supply. The water supplied by the spring at Baspinar, it i; 
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suggested, was tepid and nauseous by the time it was piped 
to Laodicea, unlike the therapeutic hot water of Hierapolis 
or the refreshing cold water of Colossae (Rudwick and 
Green 1958); hence the Lord’s words, “Would that you 
were cold or hot!” 

The warning was apparently effective: the church of 
Laodicea continued for long to maintain its Christian 
witness. Between a.d. 161 and 167 a bishop of Laodicea, 
Sagans by name, suffered martyrdom. In his time, said 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, at the beginning of his Easter 
Festival , there was much debate at Laodicea about the 
proper day for the celebration of Easter (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
4.26.3). Sagaris was a Quartodeciman, holding (with Melito 
himself and other church leaders in the province of Asia, 
including Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna) that Easter should 
coincide with the Jewish Passover, on Nisan 14, regardless 
of the day of the week, in opposition to the growing body 
of Christian opinion which held that Easter should always 
be celebrated on the first day of the week, on which Jesus 
rose from the dead. Sagaris’ part in the debate is invoked 
by Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, another champion of the 
Quartodeciman position, in a letter on the subject which 
he addressed ca. a.d. 190 to Victor, bishop of Rome 
(Euseb. Hist. Eccl 5.24.5). Polycrates and other Quarto- 
decimans appealed to the precedent of John, the beloved 
disciple, who spent his last years in the province of Asia. 

A church synod held at Laodicea around a.d. 363 pro¬ 
mulgated 60 rulings—the Canons of Laodicea—which 
were acknowledged by later church councils as a basis for 
canon law. 
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LAODICEANS, EPISTLE TO THE. (1) A letter 

specified in Col 4:16 to be obtained from Laodicea and 
read by the Christians of Colossae; and (2) an apocryphal 
letter attributed to Paul and purporting to be the letter of 
Col 4:16, found in numerous medieval Latin and some 
Western vernacular mss of the NT 
The reference in Col 4:16 to a letter which the Colos- 
sians were to obtain “from Laodicea” has created a puzzle 


which has not yet received a generally accepted solution. 
From the 2d century to the present, there have been 
numerous endeavors to identify this letter, ranging from 
Marcion’s retitling of Ephesians as Laodiceans (Tertullian, 
Adv. Marc. 5:17) to the denial that the letter ever existed. 
However, throughout the medieval period it was widely 
identified in the West with the apocryphal Letter to the 
Laodiceans. (See Enslin IDB 3: 71-72.) 

A. The Apocryphal Letter to the Laodiceans 

From the 4th century on, various patristic voices, both 
Eastern and Western, warned of a fraudulent Letter to the 
Laodiceans circulating under Paul’s name (references, 
with texts, in Pink 1925: 179-82). While no such letter 
appears in any ancient NT Greek manuscript, an apocry¬ 
phal Letter to the Laodiceans was known in the Eastern 
Church at least as early as Theodore of Mopsuestia (ca. 
350-428 C.E.). He declared it inauthentic on the grounds 
that Col 4:16 does not refer to a letter written by Paul but 
to a (lost) letter from the Laodiceans to Paul. This view 
became normative in the Eastern Church. 

It was otherwise in the West. Numerous Latin and some 
vernacular mss from the 6th to the 15th centuries contain 
an ad Laodicenses in varying positions among the Pauline 
letters (partial list of mss in Lightfoot 1884: 280-83). 
Although no explicit canonical claims were ever made for 
it (Gregory the Great, ca. 540-604 c.E., came close with 
his statement that Paul wrote 15 letters; Moraha in Job 35: 
20), the manuscript evidence demonstrates that Laodi¬ 
ceans was considered genuine by a large portion of West¬ 
ern Christendom, despite the dominant tradition of a 14- 
letter Pauline corpus and the pronouncement of the Sec¬ 
ond Council of Nicaea (787 c.E.) against this “fabricated 
epistle.” 

During the 16th century, Laodiceans lost much of its 
popularity. The matter was officially settled for the Roman 
Catholics by the publication of a list of biblical books (De 
Canonicis Scriptuns, 1546 c.E.) from which Laodiceans was 
excluded by the Council of Trent (1545—1563 c.E.). The 
letter also fell into disfavor among the Protestants, who 
perhaps were influenced by the disdain with which Eras¬ 
mus (1469-1536 c.E.) regarded it; and so, for the first 
time, all major branches of the Church were united in 
declaring Laodiceans non-Pauline. 

Yet, a few voices continued to speak in its defense. For 
example, the letter was included in Elias Hutter’s Polyglot 
NT (1599 c.E.). The Heb, Gk, and Lat texts of Laodiceans 
in this publication were edited, revised, and republished in 
1661 c.E. (Ebied 1966: 247). This latter edition perhaps 
was the original from which the triglot Laodiceans, discov¬ 
ered in the 1960s, was copied and published in 1679 c.E. 
(Ebied 1966: 243-44). 

Modern scholars, however, are unanimous in regarding 
the apocryphal Laodiceans as a forgery. Its origins lie in a 
time well beyond the 1st century, and whatever value it 
may have relates to the later interpretation of Paul, not to 
Paul himself. Harnack (1924: 134-49) held it to be the 
Laodiceans mentioned in the Muratorian Canon (see also 
Quispel 1950). There, two letters, ad Laudicenses and ad 
Alexandnnos , are said to have been forged in Paul’s name 
to promote Marcion’s heresy (fxnctae ad haeresem Marcionis). 
To many scholars, however, it is not obvious that the 
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apocryphal Laodiceans contains any of Marcion’s distinc¬ 
tive emphases, even if it does incorporate some of his 
textual emendations to Paul’s letters, as Harnack claimed. 
On the other hand, there is no evidence outside the 
Muratorian Canon of a second apocryphal Laodiceans. 

The origin of the apocryphal letter is not later than the 
4th century; it was known by Theodore of Mopsuestia, as 
noted above, and others, including Jerome (ca. 342—420 
c.e.) and Augustine (354-430 c.e.). If the Muratorian 
Canon comes from the 4th-century East rather than the 
2d-century West (Sundberg 1973), then there is no testi¬ 
mony to the letter’s existence prior to the 4th century. 
Opinion is divided regarding a Lat or a Gk original, 
though the evidence for the latter is substantial (Lightfoot 
1884:289-91). 

Slightly shorter than Philemon, Laodiceans is basically a 
collection of sentences and phrases from Paul’s letters 
(critical Lat text and his translation into Gk in Lightfoot 
1884: 285-92; Eng translation in James 1924: 478-79, 
Schneemelcher 1965: 131-32). The epistle’s opening— 
“Paul, an apostle not of men and not through man, but 
through Jesus Christ. . —is obviously an echo of Gal 1:1. 

Dependence on Philippians is particularly evident: “For 
my life is in Christ and to die is joy” (v 8; cf. Phil 1:21); 
“And what is pure, true, proper, just and lovely, do” (v 15; 
cf. Phil 4:8); “That you may have the same love and be of 
one mind” (v 9b; cf. Phil 2:2). Most telling of all is the 
conclusion: “And see that this epistle is read to the Colos- 
sians and that of the Colossians among you”—obviously 
designed to reflect Col 4:16, “And when this letter has 
been read among you, see that it is read by the Laodiceans 
and that you read the letter from Laodicea.” (For further 
parallels, see Schneemelcher 1965: 132.) 

No motive for the composition of the apocryphal Laod¬ 
iceans is apparent other than a desire to complete the 
Pauline corpus by supplying the letter of Col 4:16, thereby 
continuing the production of popular Christian texts in 
the pseudepigraphical tradition. Its persistence through¬ 
out the Middle Ages may be due to its incorporation of a 
number of doctrinal terms, concepts, and affirmations 
particularly important to the medieval Church, such as 
Paul’s divinely appointed apostolate; the persons, though 
not the title itself, of the Trinity—God the Father, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit; the day of judgment; 
salvation as eternal life; the mercy of Christ; rejoicing in 
suffering; the fear of God; standing firm in faith and 
resisting those who would lead astray; the truth of the 
Gospel; and intercessory prayer by a saint (Paul). With 
popular orthodoxy affirmed in so many ways in such a 
short writing, it is not surprising that literary and historical 
questions about it seemed unimportant to many medieval 
Christians. For them, Origen’s words concerning Hebrews 
would have been appropriately applied to Laodiceans—its 
contents were worthy of Paul; therefore, it should continue 
to be treated as Paul’s. 

B. The Letter of Colossians 4:16 

The apocryphal letter, therefore, proved to be a durable 
solution to the problem posed by Col 4:16, at least until 
the modern period. But other solutions have been pro¬ 
posed. A large portion of the early Gk discussion of Col 
4:16 seems to have been aimed at strengthening the case 


against the apocryphal Laodiceans. As mentioned above, 
the argument was advanced that the wording of Col 4:16 
(ten ek Laodikeias— ‘the <letter> from Laodicea”) indicates 
that the letter was not written to but from Laodicea. While 
this interpretation would allow Laodiceans to be written 
either by or to Paul (i.e., a letter which Paul wrote while at 
Laodicea or a letter from the Laodiceans to Paul), in either 
case it rules out a letter written by Paul to Laodicea 
(Lightfoot 1884: 273-74). 

However, while it is grammatically possible to interpret 
Col 4:16 in this way, the immediate context requires a 
different interpretation. The letter is represented as ex¬ 
changeable with Colossians. Two communities, only a 
three- or four-hour walk apart on a highway, receive two 
different letters. The author of Colossians urges its recipi¬ 
ents to ensure that each community reads both letters. 
The word “from” indicates not place of writing but place 
of access to the letter. 

Whether Marcion’s renaming of Ephesians as Laodi¬ 
ceans was based on the close textual relationship between 
Ephesians and Colossians or nothing more than Col 4:16 
is uncertain. Marcion’s solution has also been urged in 
more recent times (Lightfoot 1884: 279). Another alter¬ 
native was presented in its most extensive form by John 
Knox (1935), who argued that the letter of Col 4:16 is the 
Letter to Philemon. Both views rest on questionable 
though different assumptions and have little scholarly 
following today. Earlier suggestions that Galatians, 1 Tim¬ 
othy, one of the Thessalonian letters, or 1 John was the 
original Laodiceans are not worth serious consideration 
(Anger 1843: 16-21; Lightfoot 1884: 272-76). 

The apocryphal Laodiceans of course was not written 
by Paul. But did Paul write the letter of Col 4:16? The 
issue has become more complicated in recent years by 
increasing skepticism concerning the Pauline authorship 
of Colossians itself. If Colossians was not written by Paul, 
then the only textual evidence in the canonical Pauline 
writings for a letter of his to Laodicea is removed. On the 
assumption of a Pauline Colossians, a case can be made 
that the letter of Col 4:16 was not written by Paul but by 
the member of the Laodicean-Colossian community highly 
recommended in Colossians, i.e., Epaphras (Anderson 
1966). However, a non-Pauline Colossians makes the very 
existence of an epistle to the Laodiceans problematic. 
Indeed, it is possible that the Laodiceans mentioned in Col 
4:14 never existed except in the mind of the Deutero- 
Paulinist who wrote Colossians. On the other hand, it could 
be argued that Col 4:16, even if part of a pseudepigraph, 
is intended to validate another writing. Otherwise, its 
presence in Colossians is difficult to explain. 

The identity of Laodiceans has also been approached as 
a canonical question: how a companion epistle of Colos¬ 
sians could have been lost when its value and use should 
have been guaranteed by Col 4:16. The trail of this line of 
reasoning has led to the proposition that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, an integral part of the Pauline corpus in the East 
from the 2d century on, and Laodiceans are one and the 
same (Anderson 1975). 

However, the identity of the letter mentioned in Col 4:16 
is so closely related to unresolved questions regarding the 
origin and purpose of Colossians that further progress on 
the first must await a more complete understanding ot 
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Colossians as a whole. Pauline authorship of Colossians is 
less critical for this matter than its purpose and the call for 
an exchange of letters. Until a credible alternative 
emerges, it is best to assume that Col 4:16 refers to a real 
letter, whoever the author(s) of this letter and of Colossians 
may be. But whether that letter is extant under another 
name or was lost prior to the formation of the canon awaits 
a definitive statement. 
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LAPPIDOTH (PERSON) [Heb lappidot]. Husband of 
Deborah the prophetess, living in the tribal hill country of 
Ephraim, between Ramah and Bethel (Judg 4:4). The 
derivation of his name is uncertain, but it probably is a 
feminine abstract form [Heb ot] of lappid, meaning “torch” 
or “lightning” {HALAT, 506-7). The temptation to associ¬ 
ate his name with Barak, also meaning “lightning,” has 
been irresistible (Boling Judges AB, 95). The fact that the 
text identifies Barak as originating in the N part of Israel 
(Kadesh in Naphtali; Judg 4:6) makes this highly unlikely 
(cf. Soggin Judges AB, 64). 

Kirk E. Lowery 


LARSA. An important Sumerian city that played a very 
active role in the beginning of the 2d millennium b.c. The 
city was built on the site of the present tell Senkere about 
20 km E ol Uruk and about 40 km N of Ur. The Euphrates, 
which now runs more to the S, was able to irrigate the 
region then by means of a canal. 

The tell was noticed by travelers as early as 1832, but the 
first excavation was undertaken by W. K. Loftus in 1854, 
when he took soundings from the high point of the tell. 
The inscribed bricks that were thus gathered allowed him 
to identify the Senkere tell with ancient Larsa. Following 
Loftus, W. Andrae worked there for several days in 1903. 
But the attention of orientalists has mainly been attracted 
by the quality of the objects—the famous adorer of Larsa 


or the group of three standing ibexes, but also the large 
number of tablets—that came from clandestine excava¬ 
tions shortly after World War 1. The exploration of the site 
was thus engaged under the direction of A. Parrot; the 
first excavation took place in the spring of 1933, but the 
second and the third did not occur until 1967. The fourth 
and fifth excavations were directed by J. Marqueron in 
1969 and 1970. Since 1974, under the direction of J.-L. 
Huot, seven new excavations have taken place. In addition 
the region of Larsa was included in the survey done by 
R. McC. Adams and H. J. Nissen in order to study the 
organization of rivers and canals in S Babylonia. 

The ovoid tell covers 2,000 m from N to S and 1,800 m 
from E to W. The average altitude is rather low, only 7 to 
8 m in height, but the culminating point, which is the site 
of the temple of Shamash, the great sanctuary of the city 
called the Ebabbar, reaches 22 m. 

Around this pole the village reaches down to a much 
lower level, with, in the region N of the Ebabbar, the 
domain of the palaces, including that of Nur-Adad. On the 
periphery, and more particularly on the E side, a rise in 
altitude could correspond to sectors occupied in earlier 
periods. The excavations are not advanced enough to 
provide any precise knowledge of the history of the city. It 
appears that its origins could go back to the Ubaid period, 
but nothing can be said about this period or the one 
following it. The oldest monument known to this day is 
the palace built by Nur-Adad (1865-1850 b.c.), and the 
texts are numerous for this period but practically absent 
for the 3d millennium. Larsa, in fact, only took on real 
importance after Gungunum defeated Isin (1932 b.c.), 
when he hoped to find there the heritage of the 3d 
Dynasty of Ur. From that time on, for a century and a half, 
Larsa was a dominant power; but it was never able to 
manipulate the existing equilibrium to its own advantage. 
When Hammurabi of Babylonia (1792-1750) took control 
of S Mesopotamia, he reduced Larsa to the rank of provin¬ 
cial capital. The city seems to have no longer played a 
major role in history, but it would remain important up 
until the Neo-Babylonian period and still knew activity 
even during the Hellenistic and Parthian periods. 

One of the reasons for this long existence comes from 
the fact that the village sheltered one of the two large 
Mesopotamian sanctuaries dedicated to the solar cult. 
Larsa thus appears as the great center of the god Shamash 
(utu in Sumerian), symbol of life, of light, and the expres¬ 
sion of justice. It is understood that even after having to 
renounce all political pretensions, the city continued to 
exist thanks to its principal sanctuary, the Ebabbar. The 
excavations have not yet succeeded in pinpointing its ori¬ 
gins, but its extreme antiquity is certain. It is apparently to 
the Old Babylonian period that one must credit the mon¬ 
umental form of the temple that is known, but the exis¬ 
tence of certain rooms which are clearly unbalanced in 
their placement on the tell show an important transfor¬ 
mation of the original plan, of which some vestiges have 
been found. The conception of the monument is grandi¬ 
ose: from tell Ebabbar, a succession of sanctuaries and 
paths join the ziggurat in a row of almost 300 m in length. 
The heart of the city is thus occupied by this unique 
complex that remained in this general form until the end 
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of the 11th century b.c. In the 1st millennium, the temple 
seems to have been confined to the Ebabbar tell itself. 

The second monument studied is the palace of Nur- 
Adad, which seems to be a very clear example, although 
incomplete, of palatial architecture from the beginning of 
the 2d millennium. Circumstances impeded Nur-Adad 
from finishing the palace and, for some unknown reason, 
none of his successors took it up again. The excavation has 
thus given us a building that has never been inhabited and 
that exactly reflects the thinking of the architect who 
conceived it. The official courtyard, the throne room, the 
administration sector, a small sector of stores, and the 
common areas appear very clearly in the parts that have 
been uncovered. 

Despite the intensity of the clandestine pillaging, the 
regular digs have uncovered some very beautiful objects: a 
large statue (61 cm) of a seated person, of which the head 
is missing; an androcephalous bull of a Neo-Sumerian 
type; the kudurru of Kudur-Enlil with superimposed reg¬ 
isters lined with divine symbols; and above all the kudurru 
of Nazi-Marutash, decorated with a superb dog of Gula, a 
real chef-d'oeuvre of animal sculpture. Finally, a very beau¬ 
tiful collection of gold objects consisting of tools and 
finished products of a rare quality came from a cache 
found under the floor of a room of the Ebabbar. For 
further discussion, see RLA sub “Larsa.” 
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LASEA (PLACE) [Gk Lasaia}. A city located along the S 
coast of Crete about 5 miles E of Fair Havens or Kaloi 
Limenes. The ship carrying Paul, during his voyage to 
Italy, anchored at Fair Havens and supplies were probably 
obtained from nearby Lasea (Acts 27:8). The captain of 
the ship decided not to winter there, despite Paul’s warn¬ 
ings, and sailed on to the W into a storm which wrecked 
the ship. 

The textual variations in the spelling of the city’s name 
may reflect an uncertainty of the location of the site. The 
relatively dense distribution of cities on Crete may have led 
to the confusion. Some scholars have equated Lasea with 
the Lasos mentioned by Pliny (HN 4.12.59). A Mediterra¬ 
nean survey team led by T. A. B. Spratt located ruins near 
Fair Havens which have been identified with Lasea. The 
ruins of the city have never been systematically explored, 
but several early tholos tombs in the vicinity have been 
documented. 
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LASH A (PLACE) [Heb leTa c ]. One of the places men¬ 
tioned in Gen 10:19 which defined the limits of the terri¬ 
tory of the Canaanites. Since the passage reads “in the 
direction of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboiim, as 
far as Lasha,” some scholars have assumed that Lasha 
represents the SE boundary of Canaanite land and have 
sought a location for it along the SE shore of the Dead 
Sea. Ancient and rabbinic tradition equated it with Kallir- 
rhoe (modern Wadi Zerqa Ma c in), the hot springs and 
health resort of Herod the Great, but modern archaeolog¬ 
ical work in that area has provided no support for the 
identification. Others, by emendation of the name, have 
equated the place with Laish (Dan) and therefore have 
seen it as a N boundary of Canaan. Neither identification 
can be proved, and thus Lasha’s location remains un¬ 
known. 
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LASH ARON (PLACE) [Heb lassaron]. The king of 
Lasharon is listed as one of the 31 Canaanite kings de¬ 
feated by Joshua (Josh 12:18). Since the name Lasharon 
occurs nowhere else in either the OT or other ancient 
sources, and is accompanied in the same verse by Aphek 
(M.R. 143168), most scholars accept the LXX reading of 
the verse, “King of Aphek of/belonging to Sharon” (LBHG, 
230). The Sharon is a geographical term used to describe 
the coastal plain located roughly between the Carmel and 
the Aphek region. Since there are Apheks in Asher and in 
Transjordan, it would not be unreasonable to specify in the 
text which Aphek was meant in this passage. See APHEK 
(PLACE). 

Boling rejects this solution, suggesting that Lasharon 
could stand independently for the N coastal plain as a 
whole, which he notes would have been swampy and 
sparsely settled in antiquity (Joshua AB, 328). This does 
not explain why such a nonurban region would have a 
“king” like the towns in the rest of the list. If Lasharon is 
an independent location, it remains unidentified. 

Melvin Hunt 


LAST SUPPER. According to the NT, Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth was present at a final meal with his disciples on the 
night before his death (1 Cor 11:23—25; Mark 14:22-25: 
Matt 26:26-29; Luke 22:15-20; cf. John 61:51c). What 
actually happened at the Last Supper? Numerous analyses 
of the Last Supper have led to a remarkable variety of 
interpretations, many of which appear to have been influ¬ 
enced by the confessional stances of their proponents. In 
an effort to answer historical questions about the Last 
Supper, first some general observations will be made: then 
it will be asked whether the Last Supper was a Passover 
meal; and finally there will be an attempt to determine 
what Jesus said and did, and the significance of his words 
and actions. 
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A. General Observations 

B. Was the Last Supper a Passover Meal? 

C. The Words of Jesus 

D. Questions of Meaning 

A. General Observations 

From the 3d century b.c. onward, there was a growing 
Hellenistic influence on Judaism, including Judaism in 
Palestine. This influence touched on most aspects of life, 
including table customs and feasts. The history of religions 
provides two analogies to the Last Supper: the significance 
of community meals in the OT and in contemporary 
Judaism funder the influence of Qumran) and the use of 
eschatological metaphors related to meals. C. Burchard 
(1987: 118-19; but see Lindars 1987: 193-96) suggests 
that perhaps Joseph and Aseneth can help explain why the 
central rite of Christianity was a solemn act of consuming 
bread and drinking from a cup, why gestures concerning 
these were remembered and attributed to Jesus, and why 
a narrative about these acts was formed at all. To be sure, 
the meals of the earthly Jesus can be compared to numer¬ 
ous noncultic friendship and family meals, and for the 
ancient oriental a common meal bound the table compan¬ 
ions in fellowship. Jewish customs provide the background 
for understanding Jesus’ actions at the Last Supper, whose 
framework was that of a Jewish festive meal, but not 
necessarily that of a Passover (Delling TRE 1: 49; Klauck 
1982: 330-31; 369-70). According to von Meding (1975: 
544-52), the historical background of the Last Supper is 
to be found in the ritual meal of Jeremiah (16:7), designed 
to console those who grieve. However, in this investigation 
one does well to recall Toynbee’s caution that the unifor¬ 
mity of human nature sometimes produces similar results 
in similar situations where there can be no suspicion of 
any historical bridge by which the tradition could have 
been mediated from one culture to another. For instance, 
all human beings eat, and when they do most of them seek 
companionship with one another and with their god 
(Metzger 1968: 10-11). Moreover, some of the data post¬ 
dates the NT evidence, and consequently should only with 
caution be used to explain it. 

The NT texts themselves may well not lead us back to 
Jesus’ own words but rather to an earlier report about 
those words. There is also the likelihood of an oral tradi¬ 
tion in which there would be a considerable variability in 
the wording. Certainly, the texts that we now have do not 
postdate the actual event by many years, and the apostles 
who were present naturally functioned as a kind of check 
on what was said. However, we are not sure whether Jesus 
at the Last Supper used Hebrew or Aramaic or a combi¬ 
nation of both. Jesus might have spoken in Aramaic; but 
as scholars (e.g., Fitzmyer 1979: 1-27, 38-43, 85-113; 
Hurst 1986: 72-73) stress, the mother tongue of Jesus is 
meagerly represented, so a skepticism toward older ap¬ 
proaches used in reconstructing the language of Jesus is a 
healthy trend. 

Most scholars now agree that Jesus’ words and actions at 
the Last Supper should be understood in terms of his 
whole ministry. One fact of that ministry universally 
agreed on is that Jesus ate fellowship meals, at least some 
of which included sinners. This acceptance of sinners and 


outcasts into table fellowship implies forgiveness (e.g., 
Mark 2:15-17; Luke 5:29-32; 7:36-50; 15:1-2; 19:1-10; 
Reumann 1985: 4). Likewise, whatever the historical facts 
behind the feedings of the multitude (Mark 6:30-44; 8:1- 
10), they were fellowship meals. On the other hand, the 
first explicit references in the NT to an agape meal are in 
2 Pet 2:13(?) and Jude 12. 

In addition, granted the historical validity of Peter’s 
identification of Jesus at Caesarea Philippi as “Messiah,” 
what did the disciples think, thereafter, of meals they ate 
with Jesus? Did they view them as anticipations of the 
messianic banquet? The Last Supper would probably, at a 
minimum, have been Jesus’ final act of fellowship with his 
disciples and an anticipation of the messianic banquet that 
he would share with them in the coming of the kingdom. 

The vast majority of scholars recognize that Jesus ate a 
final meal with his disciples. Actually, the “breaking of 
bread” and “blessing” (thanksgiving) would have been typ¬ 
ical of a Jewish meal, and there simply was not enough 
time for a cultic legend to develop (Marxsen 1952—53: 
303). Also, it is the only one of Jesus’ meals that can be 
dated, and the report about it could easily enough have 
been based on what those who were there remembered. 
Besides, some historical elements can be detected in the 
gospel account as a whole. For example, both Luke and 
Paul retain a reference to the meal between the liturgical 
actions over the bread and wine (Luke 22:20; 1 Cor 11:25), 
and there are two unprecedented actions of Jesus: he 
passed a single cup among his disciples, and, as a prophet, 
he explained his own symbolic gesture. Marxsen (1979: 
102-8) is less sanguine about establishing the historical 
reality of the Last Supper. 

Without yet entering into the question of literary genre, 
two reflections should be made about the Last Supper. It 
is questionable whether “parabolic” adequately explains 
Jesus’ words and actions. Rather, Jesus performs an effica¬ 
cious sign, a prophetic symbolic act. As Ezekiel (5:1-5) 
had identified his hair with Jerusalem, so Jesus has identi¬ 
fied himself with the bread and wine (Beck 1970: 192-97). 
However, “symbolic” is not to be opposed to “real”; on the 
contrary, the symbolic is the depth dimension of the real 
(Leon-Dufour 1987: 10, 162-65). The Last Supper like¬ 
wise resembles a farewell meal. This is the context in which 
it now appears in Luke 22:14-38, and John 13-17 sup¬ 
ports such an understanding (cf. Gen 27:1-40; Jub 22:1- 
9; 31:22; T. Napht. 1:1-4; 9:2). The solemn nature of a 
farewell meal marks the significance of what is said by the 
one departing (Friedrich 1978: 310-14). 

B. Was the Last Supper a Passover Meal? 

Although a number of scholars identify the Last Supper 
as a Passover meal, a description of which is given in the 
Mishna (Pesah 10; cf. Str-B 4/1: 41-76), the majority are 
still not convinced of this interpretation. However, many 
would concede that Jesus ate his final meal in a Passover 
atmosphere; there was, after all, the proximity of the feast. 
The cause of this scholarly disagreement is that, although 
the Synoptics identify the Last Supper as a Passover meal 
(Mark 14:12-16 parr.; Luke 22:15), John (13:1-2; cf. 
19:14, 31, 36) does not. Jesus’ Jewish opponents did not 
enter the praetorium so that they might not be defiled, 
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but so that they could eat the Passover to be held after 
Jesus died (John 18:28). 

The main proponent of the Last Supper as a Passover 
meal is Jeremias (1977: 15-88), and Leaney (1967: 51) 
provides a partial listing of scholars on both sides of this 
debate. The following are the weightier reasons for the 
claim that the Last Supper was a Passover meal. The Last 
Supper took place in the evening and extended into the 
night (1 Cor 11:23; cf. Mark 14:17; John 13:30), when it 
was obligatory that the Passover be eaten. Normally, the 
Jewish main meal was in the afternoon. Jews in the time of 
Jesus sat at ordinary meals, but the Passover ordinance was 
that they should recline as a symbol of liberty. In fact, 
Jesus and his disciples reclined at the Last Supper. A dish 
of hors d’oeuvres precedes the breaking of bread only at 
the Passover, and this dish is referred to in Mark 14:20; 
Matt 26:23, and John 13:26. It was customary on the 
Passover night to give alms to the poor (cf. John 13:29). 
Wine was drunk at the Last Supper, and the drinking of 
wine was obligatory at the Passover. The Last Supper 
concluded with the singing of a hymn (Mark 14:26; Matt 
26:30), which would have been the second part (Psalms 
114 or 115-118) of the hallel which closed the Passover 
meal. After the meal, Jesus did not return to Bethany but 
went to the Mount of Olives, for after the Passover, one 
was supposed to stay within a certain distance of Jerusalem, 
which included Gethsemane but not Bethany. The Pass- 
over haggada, according to which the person presiding 
explained the various elements in the meal as it pro¬ 
gressed, probably suggested Jesus’ words over the bread 
and wine (Barclay 1967: 20-34; Ruckstuhl 1985: 41-44). 

Opponents of this view have pointed out that a Jewish 
festive meal (cf. Str-B 4/2: 611-39) would satisfy most of 
these claims for the Last Supper as a Passover meal. More¬ 
over, the mention of Jerusalem and of the hallel belong to 
the redactional framework of the narratives. Further, in 
the days prior to his arrest, Jesus and his disciples would 
for reasons of security have met at night, so the meal at 
that time would not necessarily have been a Passover (Kah- 
lefeld 1980: 42-43). More specifically, scholars raise the 
following objections to the claim that the Last Supper was 
a Passover meal. (1) Jesus shared his last meal with only 
the Twelve, a community of men, but a Passover was a 
family affair, with women and children present. Nor is 
Jesus portrayed as the paterfamilias, who would normally 
have left to an honored guest the closing blessing over the 
cup (Kuhn 1957: 83-4). (2) The Greek noun azyma is the 
proper designation of unleavened bread, but artos, 
“bread,” occurs in the institution accounts (Mark 14:22; 
Matt 26:26; Luke 22:19; 1 Cor 11:23). (3) No mention is 
made of the paschal lamb or the bitter herbs (Bornkamm 
1959: 149; see Mark 14:20; Matt 26:23; John 13:26). (4) 
The accounts speak of a common cup, whereas at the 
Passover, individual cups were used. (5) Mark 14:1-2 ( = 
Matt 26:1-2; Luke 22:1) preserves the correct chronology, 
two days before the Passover and the feast of unleavened 
bread; the Synoptics mention the chief priests’ and scribes’ 
desire to arrest Jesus by stealth and to kill him, but “not 
during the feast, lest there be a tumult of the people” 
(Mark 14:2). This correct date is contradicted later in the 
text (Mark 14:43-50) when Jesus is arrested on the feast 
(i.e., the night of the 15th of Nisan). Likewise, Jeremias’ 


translation of Me en tj heorij (RSV: “Not during the feast”; 
Matt 26:5; Mark 14:2) as “not in the presence of the festival 
crowd” is questionable. (6) On the festival day, the 15th of 
Nisan, some of the following events mentioned could not 
possibly have occurred: the carrying of arms (Mark 14:43 
= Matt 26:47; Mark 14:47-49 = Matt 26:51-55; Luke 
22:38), the session of the Sanhedrin and the condemnation 
of Jesus to death, the coming of Simon of Cyrene “from 
the country,” Jesus’ burial and the purchase of linen by 
Joseph of Arimathaea. (7) Jesus celebrated a different type 
of Jewish meal with his apostles, e.g., a kiddus, a haburd 
(Gamber 1987: 6-8, 31), or a solemn or festive Jewish 
meal. The most original tradition (Mark) has several fea¬ 
tures which correspond to the structure of the Essene 
cultic meal, and the daily meals of the Essenes were cer¬ 
tainly analogous to those of the Jerusalem church (Kuhn 
1957; 78-93). More likely, the Last Supper was a todd, a 
liturgical meal accompanied by words of praise and proc¬ 
lamation, but not necessarily literally a sacrifice (Leon- 
Dufour 1987: 38-45; Giraudo 1981: 174-77; cf. 81-360). 
(8) Finally, the Jewish Passover meal was celebrated only 
once annually. How, in the early Church, did the custom 
develop that the Lord’s Supper was regularly celebrated? 

Proponents of the argument that the Last Supper was a 
Passover meal attempt to answer each of these objections. 
It is quite certain that the word artos can be used for 
unleavened bread, and the institution narratives are pri¬ 
marily cultic formulas of the early Church. Thus, the 
emphasis is on Jesus* words over the bread and wine, 
rather than on what was important at the ordinary Pass- 
over. Jeremias’ translation of Mark 14:2 may be question¬ 
able, but pilgrims were already in Jerusalem several days 
before the feast, and the Jewish officials would have been 
concerned about their reaction to Jesus’ arrest. Finally, the 
events indicated could have happened on the festival day. 
Soldiers and ordinary individuals, for defense, could bear 
arms on festival days or the Sabbath. Moreover, in spite of 
the prohibitions of executions on festival days, the rabbis 
held that in a few special cases (enumerated in Deuteron¬ 
omy) the death penalty had to be carried out on the feast. 
Jesus, as a false prophet, would be one of these special 
cases (Deut 13:5). There is the additional technicality that 
the Romans, not the Jewish officials, were the ones who 
carried out the execution. The fact that Simon of Cyrene 
was “coming from the country” does not necessarily mean 
that he had been working in the fields on the festival day. 
It was too early in the day to be coming from the fields, 
and he may have been coming to the temple for morning 
service. Of course, he may not have been a Jew. Buying 
and selling were forbidden on the Sabbath and on feast 
days, but exceptions were made for real needs, like a death 
(Str-B 2: 812-34; b., Sabb. 151a; t ., Sabb. 17.13; cf. John 
13:29). Finally, the qiddrn was a prayer of sanctification 
said at the beginning of the Sabbath or of a festival meal 
by the head of the household over a cup of wine to be 
drunk by him and the others who were present. The 
Sabbath qidduS always took place on Friday evening after 
sunset, when the Sabbath began, not earlier. A haburd was 
a religious fellowship, and Pliny ( Ep . 10.96.7) apparentlv 
viewed the Christian celebration in this way. But a haburd 
had particular concerns: observance of the Torah and 
performance of religious duties, including attendance at 
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special ritual meals held in connection with circumcision, 
engagements, weddings, and funerals. Jesus and his disci¬ 
ples did not form such a fellowship (Higgins 1954: 13-23; 
Kilpatrick 1983: 67-68). 

It is not possible to show that the Essene meal influenced 
the account of the Last Supper. The three definite texts 
(IQS 6.4-6; lQSa 2.17-21; Josephus JW 2.130-31) about 
the Essene meal are laconic. This meal was celebrated 
twice daily, but not in the evening, and no women were 
present. Women may have been present at the Last Supper, 
and the order of blessings, instructions, and prayers at 
that meal differs from the order of the Essene meal. 
Moreover, at the Essene meal the benedictions were made 
by a priest who had precedence over everyone else present, 
and we are not sure that the Essenes drank wine at their 
meal (Jeremias 1977: 31-6, 46). However, that the Last 
Supper may have been a todd meal appears to be a real 
possibility. 

Other solutions have been proposed to explain why the 
Synoptics and John do not agree that the Last Supper was 
a Passover meal. There is, of course, the possibility that 
Jesus anticipated the Passover. Moreover, different calcu¬ 
lations for the time of the Passover could have arisen, 
because Galileans, for various reasons, could have had 
trouble determining the exact time of the full moon. 
Finally, the Jews of Jerusalem may have postponed the 
Passover so as not to have two consecutive days of rest 
(Nolle 1948: 44-45). 

Billerbeck proposes that two calendars were a day out of 
step with each other in the year of the Last Supper. These 
two calendars are alleged to have come into existence 
because of a dispute between the Sadducees and Pharisees, 
and were realized because extra days had to be inserted to 
keep the lunar calendar in harmony with the solar one, or 
because there had been a difficulty in determining the 
date of the new moon. 

A. Jaubert (1957: 105-36) likewise argues that two cal¬ 
endars existed at the time. The official, priestly calendar 
was lunar, and that of Qumran, solar. John is correct by 
the official Jerusalem calendar, and the Synoptics are cor¬ 
rect in terms of the calendar used at Qumran and, per¬ 
haps, in Galilee. According to the solar calendar, the 
Passover would have been on Wednesday. This would allow 
two whole days, from Tuesday evening to Friday afternoon, 
to account for the following gospel data: the paschal meal; 
the arrest at Gethsemane; the double trial before the 
Jewish officials; the trial before Pilate, with a visit to Herod 
followed by another session before Pilate; and finally the 
sentence, procession to Calvary, and death (Johnston 
1957: 109—13; Vogt 1955: 403—13). However, Jaubert’s 
theory has not commanded wide assent. 

H. Hoehner assumes the existence of two different 
methods for calculating the hours of a day: sunset to 
sunset or sunrise to sunrise. The Galileans and the Phari¬ 
sees would have used the latter method, and so celebrated 
their Passover one day earlier. But this theory would have 
Jesus celebrating the Passover on Nisan 14, which seems 
most unlikely. Billerbeck’s theory appears to be the most 
reasonable of these three calendrical theories (Marshall 
1981:71-75). 

Leaney (1967: 52-53, 62) contends that a considerable 
amount of weight has been given to the Fourth Gospel as 


a historical document, but that this is unwarranted. Cer¬ 
tainly, all four gospels are strongly influenced by theolog¬ 
ical interests. Nonetheless, to suppose that the most obvi¬ 
ously theological of them all can correct the others on 
details of history is extremely hazardous. According to 
John, Jesus is the lamb of God (John 1:29, 36) and was 
handed over to be crucified at the exact time when the 
Passover lambs were beginning to be sacrificed in the 
temple (John 19:14). Moreover, the anointing of Jesus at 
Bethany takes place six days before the Passover, when the 
lamb for the meal was chosen (John 12:1); and when Jesus’ 
legs are not broken, this is understood as the fulfillment 
of the verse “Not a bone of him will be broken,” part of 
the prescription for the treatment of the Passover lamb 
(John 19:36; cf. Exod 12:46; Num 9:12). This theological 
concern of John (cf. 1 Cor 5:7) would explain why he does 
not identify the Last Supper as a Passover meal. Further¬ 
more, since a number of the indications that the Last 
Supper was a Passover meal are to be found in John’s 
gospel, Ruckstuhl (1985: 43-44) claims that originally 
John’s gospel saw the Last Supper as a Passover meal just 
as do the Synoptics. On the other hand, the earliest neutral 
Christian tradition and the evidence from astronomy sup¬ 
port the chronology given in John’s gospel (Ogg 1965: 96; 
Strobel 1977: 64-78, 450-56). 

Were the Last Supper a Passover meal, the relationship 
between the old covenant and the new and between prom¬ 
ise and fulfillment could be better clarified. But above all, 
at a Passover meal, Jesus’ words of interpretation and the 
command of repetition would more easily be understood 
(Jeremias 1977: 88; cf. 1972: 201-3). However, none of 
the above theories about the Last Supper as a Passover 
meal has won the day. 

C. The Words of Jesus 

The NT texts (1 Cor 11:23-25; Mark 14:22-25; Matt 
26:26-29; Luke 22:15-20; cf. John 6:51c) are the primary 
sources for determining what can be said historically about 
the Last Supper. Originally, these reports were handed on 
as units independent of the passion narrative (Schelkle 
1976: 388), and their correct literary form is “etiology,” 
which as such says nothing about the historical question, 
but only grounds and reflects the community’s practice 
(Leon-Dufour 1987: 161; Neuenzeit 1960: 96-100). Since 
scholars regularly limit themselves to the “institution nar¬ 
ratives” in their efforts to determine what happened at the 
Last Supper, this presentation will do likewise. But this is 
not to deny that Jesus at the Last Supper said and did 
more than is contained in these narratives; nor to accept 
the view that notices like the denials of Judas or of Peter 
are without historical basis. I will generally follow the lead 
of Merklein (1977: 88-101, 235-44) in the historical anal¬ 
ysis of these texts. 

Matthew follows Mark’s account, but he does make some 
stylistic improvements. He adds “eat” to the words over the 
bread to parallel “drink” of the wine and makes the 
liturgical expansion, “for the forgiveness of sins.” All of 
the other texts preserve some more primitive elements 
than does Mark (Hahn 1986: 247). For instance, we find 
“on the night” (1 Cor 11:23) and “after supper” (11:25) in 
Paul; in Luke (22:19-20), the double eschatological per¬ 
spective and the omission of the copulative (estin; cf. v 19) 
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with the word over the wine; and in John (6:51), the 
translation variant “flesh” (Jeremias 1977: 189), 

Despite the fact that the shorter text of Luke 22:15-19a 
(omitting vv 19b-20) is claimed to be the more difficult 
reading, and that the normal tendency of its chief witness, 
Codex Bezae (“D”), is to expand a text, which it does not 
do in this case, nevertheless, most scholars follow Schur- 
mann (1951: 364-92, 522-41; 1955: 15-132; Hook 1974: 
624-30) and accept the longer text (Luke 22:15-20). The 
structure suggested by Petzer (1984: 249-52) for these 
verses gives support to this opinion. Actually, the longer 
text may be the more difficult reading, since one must now 
explain the presence of two cups and why one of them 
precedes Jesus’ words over the bread. These difficulties 
probably explain why the Syriac versions have three differ¬ 
ent rearrangements of the texts (Barclay 1967: 38-39; see 
Metzger 1971: 173-77). 

The Lukan and Pauline texts probably go back to the 
same traditional strand but are not dependent on one 
another. To be sure, Paul wrote first, but Luke (22:19-20) 
does not reproduce Paul’s syntax in touto mou estin, “This is 
my,” or en tg emg haimati , “(in) my blood,” nor both com¬ 
mands of repetition (1 Cor 1 1:24-25), Moreover, the Lu¬ 
kan use of didomenon , “given,” with the words over the 
bread, and the absence of estin from the words of the cup, 
may be explained by an Aramaic (Hebrew?) original. 
These points, plus a few characteristics noted below, lead 
to the conclusion that Luke is closer than Paul to the 
original form of their common traditions. 

Mark’s institution narrative is more consistently near the 
Semitic idiom. Jeremias (1972: 200) finds no fewer than 23 
Semiticisms in Mark 14:22-25. Compared with 1 Cor 
11:23-25, Mark relies more heavily on “and” and follows 
the Semitic syntax of genitives and verbs. The text in 
1 Cor 11:24-25 does not show these clear traces of Semitic 
syntax; it also reduces the emphasis on blood (Kilpatrick 
1983: 20-27). 

There appear, then, to have been two traditional 
strands: Mark (Matthew) and Luke/Paul. Perhaps John 
6:51c, . . and the bread which I shall give for the life of 

the world is my flesh,” represents a third strand, although 
it bears a strong and developed resemblance to Luke 22:19 
(cf. 1 Cor 11:24): “This is my body which is given for you.” 

The wording of these different strands provides a guide 
in reconstructing the phrasing of the oldest Aramaic or 
Hebrew tradition. The words “he took bread . . . broke . . . 
said/saying \ . . this is my body’ ” belong to the oldest 
tradition, because these words are common to both strands 
of tradition. Aramaic gup may have been used for “body” 
(Dalman 1929: 130-31), but the implication would be the 
whole person, not the contrast “body (flesh) and blood.” 
Mark’s “blessed” (eulogesas [14:22 = Matt 26:26]) is more 
likely to be original than the Lukan/Pauline “when he had 
given thanks” (euchanstesas), because the verb eulogem 
translates Heb barak, “bless,” in LXX; in the tradition of 
prayer, barak introduces Jewish festive meals. The Greek 
verb euchanslein, by contrast, never translates barak in LXX; 
it is found only in apocryphal books for which no Semitic 
original is extant. “He gave” (edoken) could also belong to 
the original, for although Paul does not have it, it is 
logically presupposed. Moreover, the fact that Luke has it 
does not necessarily mean that he took it over from Mark. 


On the other hand, Mark does not mention the Lukan/ 
Pauline “which is for you.” Actually, Luke/Paul may well be 
the more original because the Markan reading could have 
been influenced by the liturgical unity of the words over 
the bread and wine. This unification allows the Markan 
tradition to place the phrasing after the cup and to apply 
it to both actions. In reality, a whole meal separated these 
events, and in such a case the Markan phrasing without 
further explanation would not have been understandable. 
Moreover, the Lukan/Pauline tradition finds support in 
John 6:51c, “for the life of the world.” On the other hand, 
the Markan expression “for many” is to be preferred since 
it is more Semitic and corresponds better with the earthly 
Jesus’ concern for all. The import of the phrase would be 
much like that of Mark 10:45: “For the Son of Man also 
came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life as a 
ransom for many.” 

Luke once has the command, “do this in remembrance 
of me”; Paul, twice (Luke 22:19c; 1 Cor 11:24c, 25c). If 
this command was original, the Markan tradition omitted 
it. Yet Paul’s text leaves the impression of having expanded 
on the directive. Benoit (1939: 386) astutely observed, “A 
rubric is not stated, but executed,” and if the Last Supper 
were a Passover meal, repetition of the injunction would 
follow naturally (cf. Exod 12:14, 26-27; 13:3, 7-9). The 
English translation which best renders all the nuances of 
the Greek is “Do this as my memorial” (Chenderlin 1982: 
2). Jeremias’ proposed paraphrase of the command (1972: 
198), “Continue to bind yourself in table-fellowship to the 
messianic community that God may remember me,” has 
not won wide acceptance. Certainly, the early Christians 
believed that they were to repeat the Last Supper event. 
Jesus did choose bread, a life-sustaining food, to express 
his lasting presence among his followers (Leon-Dufour 
1987: 174-75). 

The Lukan/Pauline “after supper” accords with the pro¬ 
tocol of a Jewish meal, because the blessing of the cup was 
done after the meal (Kahlefeld 1980: 46-47). This word¬ 
ing was suppressed by the Markan tradition when it joined 
the cup with the bread. 

The Markan “And he took a cup, and when he had 
given thanks he gave it to them” seems to be an effort to 
parallel the report about the cup with that about the bread. 
A similar effort is made by the Lukan/Pauline “likewise’ 
or “in the same way” in “And likewise the cup.” It is 
impossible to decide on the original wording, but there is 
no need to deny the fact that Jesus made reference to the 
cup. 

The Lukan/Pauline words over the cup are older than 
those of Mark. Again, the Markan tradition, “This is m> 
blood,” parallels what is said about the bread. That the 
Lukan/Pauline “This cup (which is poured out for you is 
the new covenant) in my blood” would have been changed 
from such a parallel to its present phrasing is hard tc 
imagine. Also, the Lukan text has no copulative verb and 
thus is closer to the Semitic original. The Markan tradition 
has placed the chief emphasis on the elements (i.e., bread 
and wine) and moves in the direction of a sacramental 
consideration. Moreover, the Markan wording, which 
draws a closer connection between Jesus and the blood, 
would be more repulsive to a Jewish audience. Finally, the 
Markan “and they all drank of it” is secondary. It some- 
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what parallels the “Take, (eat)” said of the bread and 
makes explicit an assumed action by the apostles. 

A few scholars see the words over the cup to be a 
formula ex eventu (i.e., composed after the event). Thus, 
the Last Supper would have been a celebration sub una 
(under one species, bread), and the parallel actions and 
words related to the cup developed later as a counterpart 
to the bread narrative (see Beck 1970: 195—96). The Acts 
of the Apostles does speak only of “the breaking of bread,” 
and the church in Syria during the first few centuries 
apparently knew of only one element at the Lord’s Supper 
(Leon-Dufour 1987: 176). Also, the earthly Jesus’ fellow¬ 
ship meals with his disciples may not have included wine. 
But the phrasing in Acts is an abbreviation and should not 
be taken to indicate only one element (Higgins 1954: 56- 
63). Very likely, the two kinds of meals that Jesus ate with 
his disciples only gradually were united, and the one 
viewed as more important prevailed (cf. Schiirmann 1970: 
68-70). 

Both traditional strands relate the cup to a covenant 
motif. The Lukan/Pauline tradition sees an eschatological 
fulfillment of the prophetic promise of a “new covenant” 
(Jer 31:31), while the Markan one is typological and views 
Jesus’ death as a repetition of the OT covenant sacrifice 
(Exod 24:8: “blood of the covenant”). To eliminate a cove¬ 
nant motif from the original tradition appears unjustified, 
given its presence in both traditions, but “covenant” does 
not occur in any of the sayings attributed to Jesus else¬ 
where in the gospel. Whether Jesus designated this cove¬ 
nant as “new” or in reference to Exod 24:8 is another 
question. Jeremias (1977: 194-95) earlier held on gram¬ 
matical grounds that tes diathekes (Mark 14:24: “of the 
covenant”) was a later addition; in Aramaic a noun with a 
personal pronoun suffix cannot be followed by a genitive. 
But Jeremias has recognized that his linguistic objection 
was based on the false assumption that the sequence in 
Greek must have been that of the Semitic original. Besides, 
Emerton (1955: 238-40) has pointed out that in Syriac, a 
Semitic language akin to Aramaic, a suffix can stand for a 
noun in the genitive different from the one that follows it. 

Significantly, the Qumran documents demonstrate that 
the idea of covenant was much alive at the time, and it 
should be noted that Exod 24:8 and Ezek 16:6 were used 
in the Haggadah to interpret the wine of the Passover as 
blood, making covenant between God and the people 
(Leaney 1967: 57). Lang (1975: 526-29) and Wagner 
(1975: 543-44) hold that “new covenant” is part of the 
oldest recoverable tradition. It could be argued that there 
was a reformulation of the cup-saying to give it a form 
parallel to the bread-saying. As a result of this process, the 
allusion to Exod 24:8 became all the clearer, and the word 
new’ was dropped, because a covenant established by 
Jesus blood would ipso facto be to a different covenant 
from the Mosaic covenant and could only allude to the 
new covenant of Jeremiah (Marshall 1981: 45-46, 91-92). 
The original wording would have been “new covenant.” 

Of my blood of the covenant,” the Markan tradition 
writes, “which is poured out for many.” Luke specifies the 
cup with the words “for you,” while Paul does not. Were 
these words originally joined to the bread and only at¬ 
tached to the blood after the two actions were united, with 
reference to the intervening meal having been dropped? 


If “this is my body” and “this is my blood” are both left 
without explanation, there would be more confusion than 
communication. So either the redemptive theme and the 
covenant motif go back to Jesus, or at least one of them 
does; otherwise the words of Jesus are to be rejected in 
their entirety. This last position is difficult, if one accepts 
the eschatological statement of Jesus in Mark 14:25 (cf. 
Luke 22:15-18; 1 Cor 11:26), in which Jesus does give a 
positive interpretation of his death. 

Mark 14:25 (Temple 1960-61: 77-85) and Luke 22:15- 
18 (cf. 1 Cor 11:26) introduce an eschatological aspect and 
provide a positive interpretation of Jesus’ death. Mark 
14:25 stands at the end of the account, while the passage 
in Luke 22:15—18 stands before it. Luke’s placement may 
be more correct, and Schiirmann (1953: 1-74, 123) has 
claimed that the Luke 22:15—18 text is an independent 
report and the oldest tradition of the Last Supper. Occa¬ 
sionally, Mark 14:25 is considered an abbreviation of these 
verses, but more probably Luke 22:15-18 is a further 
development of the former (Pesch 1978: 26-31). Luke 
22:18 is less Semitic and so less original than Mark (Hig¬ 
gins 1954: 37). Merklein (1977: 236) contends that, since 
the authenticity of Mark 14:25 is hardly to be disputed (cf. 
Hahn 1986: 246-47; Leon-Dufour 1987: 165-68, 171), it 
can serve as a heuristic key in determining what Jesus did 
at the Last Supper. It allows us to conclude two things: 
Jesus reckoned with his proximate violent death (that of a 
prophet), yet he maintained the value of his message about 
the coming of the kingdom. In fact, a regular feature of 
Jewish thought is the messianic banquet God will prepare 
for his people (cf. Zeph 1:7; i Enoch 62:14; 2 Enoch 42:5). 
Jesus would not have needed tremendous prescience to 
realize his dangerous situation, and he did anticipate a 
resurrection of the dead. Moreover, the messianic banquet 
figures in his teachings (e.g., Luke 13:28-29; 22:30). It 
should be noted that a few scholars have proposed that 
Mark 14:25 is to be identified with the original words over 
the cup. 

For Jeremias (1977: 207-18), the Luke 22:15-18 passage 
informs us of Jesus’ avowal of abstinence on behalf of 
Israel. Jeremias sees the avowal confirmed by the practice 
of the Quartodecimans who, inspired by this example, 
fasted for the Jews during the night of the Passover and 
only ate their agape and Eucharist at 3 a.m. —the next 
morning. The Quartodecimans read and explained Exo¬ 
dus 12 and awaited Jesus’ second coming at their Passover. 
Jeremias’ student Lohse (1953: 62-89, 136-37) supports 
this position. However, G. Ogg (1965: 89-92) is less certain 
that the Quartodecimans fasted for the Jews; rather, he 
contends, it was a fast for the death of Jesus. In fact, 
Jeremias has not convinced many scholars of the historicity 
of such an avowal. 

D. Questions of Meaning 

Granted that we may not be able to get back to the 
original report about the Last Supper, what meaning is to 
be attributed to what we can recover? There is rather 
complete certainty about a number of items. Jesus did 
celebrate the Last Supper, and his words over the bread 
and wine were unique. The Last Supper was a fellowship 
meal like those he had celebrated any number of times 
with his disciples. These meals implied an acceptance of 
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everyone, sinners included. But the Last Supper was also a 
thanksgiving or a blessing. Although thanksgiving was a 
part of every Jewish meal, nonetheless the Last Supper’s 
joyful aspect was balanced by the sobering awareness that 
it was also a farewell meal. We simply cannot determine 
whether it was a Passover meal or not; however, a reason¬ 
able assumption is that it was celebrated in a Passover 
atmosphere. If it were not a Passover meal, it may well have 
been a todd meal of praise and proclamation. 

During the course of the meal, Jesus, in prophetic man¬ 
ner, identified himself with both the bread and the wine 
in the cup. At a meal people are fed, and Jesus did identify 
himself in some way with this nourishment. 

There is no reason to deny that Jesus was aware of his 
forthcoming death and saw it as part of God’s eschatologi¬ 
cal salvific activity (Schurmann 1973: 353-60). Almost 
everyone will agree that Jesus’ death, as was his life, was 
for others. Such an understanding corresponds well with 
what we can determine about the earthly Jesus. Less enthu¬ 
siasm has been shown for the contention that Jesus inter¬ 
preted his death in terms of Isa 52:13-53:12 (but see 
Pesch 1978: 89-111). On the other hand, Jesus apparently 
spoke of a covenant; moreover, the evidence seems to 
favor his having spoken of a “new” covenant. The mention 
of covenant and blood implies sacrifice, and this, plus 
other actions of Jesus, may have led to the repetition of the 
meal. In fact, it was repeated. Finally, the vast majority of 
scholars accept the eschatological dimension of the Last 
Supper as a messianic banquet celebrated in anticipation 
of the coming kingdom (cf. Gunther 1985: 41-64). 
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LASTHENES (PERSON) [Gk Lasthenes]. A native of 
Crete who became a high official under Demetrius II 
Nicator, a Seleucid king. Josephus informs us that Las¬ 
thenes served as this king’s mercenary chief in Crete 
during the latter’s accession (Ant 13.4.3.86), which he 
ultimately realized with a political victory over Alexander 
Balas (1 Macc 10:67). Lasthenes’ main military contribu¬ 
tion to Demetrius was assistance in aiding the latter’s 
landing in Cilicia, ca. 147 b.c. Diodorus infers that Las¬ 
thenes later became the chief minister proper (Diodorus 
33.4) of Demetrius, and possibly the governor of Coele- 
Syria (1 Macc 10:69). Lasthenes’ importance surfaces in a 
written exchange between Demetrius and Jonathan the 
Hasmonean, the high priest (1 Macc 11:20-37). The king, 
trying to flatter the Jews, recites his earlier letter sent to 
Lasthenes (1 Macc 10:22-26). Ironically, the first usage of 


the Demetrius-Lasthenes letter was to win support away 
from Jonathan, whereas the reference to the same letter 
(1 Macc 11:20—37) is now employed to flatter the same 
Jonathan. Lasthenes is referred to as “kinsman” and “fa¬ 
ther,” which are court titles rather than indications of 
blood relationships. “Kinsmen of the King,” who were 
much older than the king, such as Lasthenes was to De¬ 
metrius, probably received the title of “father” as well 
(Bickerman 1938: 42-43). 
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LATIN LANGUAGE. See LANGUAGES (LATIN). 

LATIN VERSIONS. See VERSIONS, ANCIENT 

(LATIN). 

LAVER [Heb kiyyor; Gk loutron]. Bronze washbasin situ¬ 
ated in both the tabernacle and temple courtyards. Al¬ 
though situated in the cultic precincts, the laver itself was 
not a ritual object. The tabernacle laver (Exod 30:18, 29; 
31:9; 35:16; 38:8; 39:39; 40:7, 11, 30; Lev 8:11) was filled 
with water for the priests to use in washing their hands 
and feet (Exod 30:17-21). Made of the mirrors of the 
“women who ministered at the door of the tent of meet¬ 
ing” (Exod 38:8), it was placed on a bronze base between 
the altar and the entrance to the tabernacle. 

The temple passages in 1 Kings contain a description of 
ten bronze lavers (1 Kgs 7:38), each supported by an 
elaborate stand (1 Kgs 7:27-37). The lavers themselves 
were bronze bowls, each with a capacity of forty baths (ca. 
243 gallons). The stands were incredibly ornate. Each was 
4 cubits square (ca. 6.5 ft square) and 3 cubits high (ca. 5 
ft). The sides were set with framed panels decorated with 
animals—lions, oxen—and cherubim in relief. The frames 
themselves were decorated with “beveled work.” Each 
stand rested on four bronze wheels, each 1.5 cubits high, 
with bronze axles, thus forming a sort of cart. Projecting 1 
cubit upward from the stands at each corner were sup¬ 
ports, decorated with wreaths, and holding a band or ring 
(“crown”), 0.5 cubit high, in which the laver itself was 
placed. The band was paneled, perhaps in metope divi¬ 
sions, and decorated with cherubim, lions, and palm trees. 

Various archaeological discoveries contribute to an un¬ 
derstanding of what lavers looked like (Paul and Dever 
1973: 258-59). Metal lavers from Megiddo and Ras 
Shamra provide some information, as do some Cypriot 
bases. In particular, carriage bases from Larnaka have 
wheels, and one is decorated with a sphinx, a lion, a 
chariot, and two figures. Also, an 8th-century bowl from 
Salamis is made of bronze and rests on a tripod stand 
decorated with fanciful animals. 

All of these artifacts feature some elements in common 
with the Solomonic lavers, but none can provide an exact 
parallel for these elaborate courtyard furnishings. If the 
biblical depiction is to be taken literally, the lavers would 
have been far taller than an average person. Thus, it is 
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difficult to comprehend how they may have been used. 
Furthermore, it is unlikely that the relatively small wheels 
could have supported the stand, the laver, and nearly a ton 
of water. 

Whatever the reality of the lavers was, they did not 
survive as long as the temple did. King Ahaz partially 
dismantled them (2 Kgs 16:17), removing the frames and 
the laver. But the stands themselves may have survived 
until the Babylonian conquest (2 Kgs 25:13, 16; Jer 52:17, 
20 ). 

The lavers were essential for priestly purification, and 
they may also have had symbolic value. The Hebrew word 
has been related to the Akkadian kiun , or ki-iir, meaning 
“copper caldron.” This term may go back to a Sumerian 
term meaning “foundation of the earth” (ARI, 152-54). If 
so, the lavers participated in the cosmic terminology that 
characterizes many aspects of the vocabulary used for the 
Jerusalem temple. 

The NT word loutron is translated “washing.” It is the 
same as the LXX word for “lavers” and is used metaphori¬ 
cally in relation to baptism (Titus 3:5; Eph 5:26). See also 
SEA, MOLTEN. 
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LAW [Heb tora; Gk nomos]. This entry consists of three 
articles, one surveying law as a cultural phenomenon in 
the ANE world in which the Hebrew Bible emerged, one 
examining the various forms of law present in the Hebrew 
Bible, and one surveying religious law in early Judaism of 
the NT period. 

BIBLICAL AND ANE LAW 

The considerable amount of evidence available from 
both the Bible and ANE sources makes a comparison of 
laws possible. The sources, social systems, types of cases, 
and principles behind juridical decisions require detailed 
treatment. 


A. Sources Available for Study 

B. Oral and Written Laws 

1. In the Ancient Near East 

2. In the Bible 

C. Authority and Law 

1. In the Ancient Near East 

2. In the Bible 

3. Law and Ethics 

4. Covenant 

5. Apodictic Law 

D. Shared Social Norms 

E. Laws Protecting the Family 

1. Sexual Taboos 

2. Adultery 

3. Rape 

F. Personal Injuries 

1. A Common Legal Tradition 

2. The Goring Ox 


3. Miscarriage 

4. Battery 

5. Talion and Compensation 

G. Homicide 

1. In the Bible 

2. In the Ancient Near East 

3. Modern Perspectives on Ancient Values 

4. Unsolved Murder 

H. Theft 

1. In the Bible 

2. In the Ancient Near East 

I. Cultic Law 

J. Law and Social Welfare 

1. Debts and Slavery 

2. Redemption and Release 


A. Sources Available for Study 

The Bible preserves several significant collections of 
laws: the Decalogue, the Covenant Code, the Holiness 
Code, and the Deuteronomic laws. These collections, al¬ 
though not labeled as such by the ancient writers, have 
been identified as literary units by modern scholars. Most, 
but not all of the formally stated biblical laws are found in 
these pentateuchal collections; and supplementary knowl¬ 
edge of biblical legal practices comes from narrative ac¬ 
counts and other, nonlegal books. But the Bible remains 
the single most important source for the study of Israelite 
society and culture. Modern archaeology, to be sure, has 
recovered meaningful data relating to some aspects of life 
in biblical times; however, the disappointingly small quan¬ 
tity of extrabiblical ancient Hebrew written records limits 
the ability of scholars to reconstruct and describe cultural 
features such as the nature and practices of biblical law 
beyond that which is recorded in the Bible itself. 

Archaeology has been significantly more successful in 
providing knowledge about law in non-Israelite societies, 
particularly for those ancient communities of people who 
wrote their records on clay tablets in cuneiform scripts. 
These ancient cultures, namely the Sumerians, Babylo¬ 
nians, Assyrians, and Hittites, have yielded collections of 
their laws as well as of contemporary public and private 
documents describing a full range of legal and economic 
activities. The major law collections of the ANE are the 
Codes of Urnammu (CU, see ANET, 523—25), Lipit-lshtar 
(LI, see ANET, 159-61), and Hammurapi (CH, see ANET, 
163-80); the Laws of Eshnunna (LE, see ANET 161-63); 
the Middle Assyrian Laws (AL, see ANET, 180-88); and 
the Hittite Laws (HL, see ANET, 188-97). They are sup¬ 
plemented by fragments recording additional Sumerian 
and Neo-Babylonian laws, as well as by scribal textbooks 
and other legal compositions such as royal edicts and 
treaties. 

The contemporary ancient legal documents can be num¬ 
bered in the thousands. They record the legal transactions 
from the everyday life of individuals and families. They 
come from many cities in western Asia and cover a span of 
over two thousand years. The sheer quantity of these ANE 
materials has created a discipline and discourse which are 
carried on separately from consideration of parallels or 
similarities to biblical laws and legal traditions. These non- 
biblical materials need to be analyzed on several levels. One 
task or level is to sift through the documents of everydav 
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life in an effort to describe the actual legal practices of the 
time. A second task is to compare the practices of everyday 
life with the provisions contained in the law collections in 
order to see if they are identical. A third task is to compare 
the legal practices of various periods and places. The 
comparative study of biblical and ANE law relates to this 
third level of analysis. Many legal practices and problems 
described in the Bible also appear in the nonbiblical ANE 
traditions. While there are, to be sure, cultural differences 
between these ancient societies, there are also similarities. 
The task of comparative study is to look at both differences 
and similarities in an effort to better understand the 
nature and scope of biblical laws and legal practices within 
their ancient setting. 

B. Oral and Written Laws 

1. In the Ancient Near East. It has become increasingly 
clear that the formal law collections, both in the OT and 
in the ANE, were not intended to be complete codes of 
law. The term “code” is still often applied and may be 
retained, provided that one realizes the term’s noncom- 
prehensive nature. A good illustration of the phenomenon 
can be seen in comparing the Eshnunna Laws (LE) with 
the Laws or “Code” of Hammurapi (CH). Both collections 
were written within a century of one another and emanate 
from virtually the same cultural milieu in Babylonia. Legal 
areas mentioned in both collections, for example, are the 
hire of wagons and boats (LE 3-5; CH 236-39, 275-77). 
The Laws of Hammurapi add a case (CH 240) dealing 
with losses due to collision and sinking of a craft, whereas 
the Eshnunna laws add another case, not covered at all in 
the Hammurapi laws, dealing with loss caused by someone 
using a vessel without the owner’s permission (LE 6). Both 
additions seem to be valid cases that could have fairly been 
considered by either society in its respective law collection. 

The collection of Eshnunna laws, which is about one 
fourth the size of the Hammurapi laws, includes additional 
provisions not found in the larger corpus. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, one finds the hire of harvest workers (LE 7-9) and 
of a fuller (LE 14); a slave woman who covertly passed her 
child to a free family (LE 33-35); a bailee falsely claiming 
the theft of bailed goods in his possession (LE 36); the sale 
of an inheritance share by one of two heirs (LE 38); a 
biting by a mad dog whose owner was previously publicly 
admonished (LE 56-57); and a battery causing injury to a 
finger or collarbone (LE 43,46). 

The Eshnunna laws, moreover, also contain cases which, 
while not found in the Hammurapi laws, do appear in 
other ANE legal compositions or in the Bible. For exam¬ 
ple, loan fraud (LE 20) is covered in the Edict of Ammisa- 
duqa 5, 7 (Kraus 1984: 172-74); the rape of a slave woman 
(LE 31) is also dealt with in the “Code” of Urnammu (CU 
8); the required payment for wet nurses (LE 32) is covered 
in the school composition ana ittisu III iii 45-50 (CAD L, 
p. 293 lubustu; M pt. 2, p. 265—66 musemqtu)\ the redemp¬ 
tion of a house sold for debt (LE 39) is dealt with in Lev 
25:29-34; the case of an ox goring and killing another ox 
(LE 53) is discussed in Exod 21:35. 

The incomplete nature of these Babylonian law collec¬ 
tions is further demonstrated by other, significant omis¬ 
sions. There are important legal areas which were, clearly, 
fully operative in Babylonian society, since they are abun¬ 


dantly reflected in the contemporary documents. Some of 
these areas are even mentioned in the “codes” in a tangen¬ 
tial or passing fashion, but the activities themselves do not 
appear as the primary subject of a law paragraph or 
provision. So, for example, one finds no cases directly 
dealing with arson, treason, theft of livestock, surety, bar¬ 
ter, murder, manumission, or sale. The omission of such 
common cultural areas in the law collections can hardly be 
the result of any design or plan, particularly when one 
considers that, in the Hittite laws, some of these same areas 
are omitted while others like arson (HL 98-100), murder 
(HL 1-6), and livestock theft (HL 57-70) are included. 

It is apparent, from all such omissions as described 
above, both of major concepts and of individual cases or 
provisions, that the validity of the Babylonian laws did not 
depend upon their being written down. The law collections 
themselves, moreover, appear as secondary inclusions 
within larger, nonlegal, literary frameworks: building in¬ 
scriptions, monuments, and scribal textbooks and exer¬ 
cises. Even for royal edicts and treaties, there was likewise 
significant oral activity connected with their execution and 
promulgation. Writing functioned primarily as a means of 
disseminating and remembering information. The act of 
writing was not necessarily an inherent part of legal pro¬ 
cess; documents were not written for all transactions but, 
apparently, mainly for cases arising out of complicated, 
potentially contestable life situations. Thus, for example, 
real estate sales and manumissions, more often than not, 
were recorded inasmuch as the new owners or freed slaves 
needed proof of the change in status. But many other 
transactions, including marriage, division of property, 
adoption (without manumission), sale of immovables, and 
most criminal proceedings, typically do not appear to have 
required regular use of written records. 

2. In the Bible. The biblical law collections, even when 
considered in toto, fall short of including all of the legal 
areas operative in ancient Israelite society. There are, first 
of all, categories which appear in the ANE laws but which 
are absent or unregulated in the OT law collections. Many 
of these categories are, however, alluded to in the Bible; 
thus, it is certain that they were operative in Israelite 
society. So, for example, robbery (tangentially mentioned 
in Lev 5:21-26; 19:13), hire of wet nurses, lease and rental 
of property, surety (cf. Gen 43:9; Prov 6:1; 20:16), hire of 
labor (cf. Lev 19:13; Job 7:2), bride-price and dowry (cf. 
Exod 22:16; 1 Sam 18:25), and sale (e.g., Isa 24:2; 2 Sam 
24:24; etc.). In connection with sale, Jer 32:11 mentions 
the “sealed deed of purchase . . . and the open copy.” This 
custom finds parallels in the Dead Sea Scrolls (DJD 2: 244- 
46), the Elephantine papyri (Porten 1968: 198-99), and 
the Mishnah ( B . Bat. 10:1). This type of document is 
ultimately derived from the practice of using an inscribed 
and sealed clay envelope to contain and protect a cunei¬ 
form document; the text written on the inner tablet was 
duplicated on the outside envelope. 

Some of the other “missing laws” also appear in the 
Mishnah. While one cannot assert that all regulations of 
the Mishnah go back to the biblical period, some laws 
apparently do, at least to the extent that they can be shown 
to have ANE parallels. For example, the Babylonian laws 
treat the case of how to dispose of marital gifts and 
property in a situation where either the bride or groom- 
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to-be has died before the wedding. This case appears in 
LE 17 and CH 163-64. The case is not discussed in the 
Bible but does appear in the Mishnah ( B . Bat . 9:5). An¬ 
other such case is “assault” upon the dignity of an individ¬ 
ual by slapping his face. This case is considered in LE 42 
and CH 202-4, and in the Mishnah ( B. Qam. 8:6); this 
offensive act is also addressed by the NT (Matt 5:39, Luke 
6:29). 

One can look again to the Mishnah for “preservation” 
of laws dealing with rental of houses and lease of fields (B. 
Mey 8:6—9, 10:1-10). These activities are highly visible 
both in the Laws of Hammurapi (CH 42-47, E-G) and the 
contemporary cuneiform documents. An arrangement 
modeled after a field lease may be reflected in Lev 25:15- 
lb. Another such example is the special class of dowry 
property (Akk mulugu ; Heb melog) and the type of prop¬ 
erty for which the user is responsible regardless of loss 
(Akk ul imutu, “they shall not have died,” said typically of 
livestock and thus described as $dn barzel, “iron sheep,” in 
the Mishnah; cf. Yebam. 7:1, B. Mey 5:6). 

The paucity of ancient Hebrew records limits real knowl¬ 
edge about the use of writing in Israelite legal practice. 
Scholars have noted the absence of writing; for example, 
in the description of Abraham’s purchase of the cave of 
Machpelah (Genesis 23) as well as in the redemption of 
Naomi’s family property in Ruth 4:1-12. But documents 
were written for the redemption of family property by 
Jeremiah (Jer 32:6-14) and were prescribed for divorce in 
Deut 24:1-3, Isa 50:1, and Jer 3:8. Some scholars have 
seen the use of written documents as a late development, 
perhaps reflecting increased foreign influences and so¬ 
phistications (cf. further Job 31:35). The biblical law collec¬ 
tions, however, are all represented as part of orally deliv¬ 
ered addresses or sermons. The renewal or rereading of 
the law is similarly depicted; the laws are read out to the 
populace in Deut 31:10-13, 2 Kgs 23:1-3, and Neh 8:1- 
9:3. So it would seem that in ancient Israel, as for her Near 
Eastern neighbors, writing was not an indispensable fea¬ 
ture of the legal tradition and practice but functioned, 
rather, as an aid to memory (cf. Deut 31:22-26; Josh 
24:26). 

C. Authority and Law 

1. In the Ancient Near East. The laws are upheld by 
the king as part of his duty of governance. The king is 
responsible for ruling the people in accordance with prin¬ 
ciples of justice and equity; the king functions as a judge 
for his subjects and from time to time also issues public 
decrees in order to afford redress to various groups of 
free citizens who have been disadvantaged due to debt. 
But the king is not the primary author or originator of the 
law. Even in their “codes,” kings do not claim to have 
invented or discovered the laws they present. 

The administration of justice, however, did not fall solely 
on the king. In addition, cases were heard by local courts 
of village elders, councils, or residential districts (Akk slbut 
alim, puhrum, babtum ); commercial affairs were regulated 
by the merchants of the city (Akk karum). Cases also came 
before courts convened under the jurisdiction of provin¬ 
cial civil and military officials who, on some occasions, also 
functioned as judges. Temple priests were at times also 
judges, although more frequently they were involved in an 


ancillary way, administering an oath or ordeal for eviden¬ 
tiary purposes. All of these local courts, unlike the royal 
court of the king, were composed of three or more individ¬ 
uals who formed judicial collegia. The verdicts of judges 
were accorded great respect; in Mesopotamia, litigants who 
contested judgments were subject to heavy fines, mutila¬ 
tion, or death. In Hath, one who rejected the verdict of 
the king had his house torn down; but one who rejected 
the verdict of the king’s judge could suffer the death 
penalty (HL 173). This severe protection of authority is 
paralleled in Deut 17:8-13. 

2. In the Bible. The royal court of the king appears in 
the OT (e.g., 2 Sam 15:2-6; 1 Kgs 3:28); a legend about 
Solomon portrays him as the ideal monarch and judge 
who sought and attained a quality of wisdom sufficient to 
judge (RSV “govern”) his people in the most excellent 
fashion (1 Kgs 3:9-12). There were also local judiciaries 
consisting of village elders (e.g., Deut 21:2-3; 1 Kgs 21:8- 
11; Ruth 4:2, 9—11) or town councils (e.g., Deut 35:7-9; 
Ezek 16:40). The Bible speaks of specially appointed 
judges who presumably took their authority from the king 
or from the central government (2 Chr 19:5; Deut 16:18; 
Mic 3:9; 7:3). 

Priests appear to play a noticeably larger role as judges 
in ancient Israel. They are pictured as functioning along¬ 
side of other royal appointees (2 Chr 19:8-11), alongside 
of the king himself (Deut 17:18-20), or even acting alone 
as if there were no other governmental structure (Deut 
17:8-13; Ezek 44:23-24). Scholars have assigned this en¬ 
hanced role for priests to the experiences of the Persian 
period, when Judea possessed only local government, led 
by the priestly elite in Jerusalem. Priests play only a cultic 
role during the early monarchy (2 Sam 20:26-27; 1 Kgs 
4:4-5). 

The ultimate authority of the laws was seen as coming 
from God. In this respect, Israelite society was very differ¬ 
ent from other ANE societies. Yet there are laws recorded 
in the Bible that do come from the reigning kings. There 
is, for example, the law of booty decreed by David (1 Sam 
30:24-25); the terms used to describe this law, Heb hbq , 
mispat , are used also in the Pentateuch to describe divinely 
given laws (e.g., Lev 26:46; Deut 4:1, 5, 8; Ps 147:19). One 
thus cannot look to terminology as an indicator of divine 
origin since other terms used to denote law are likewise 
also operative in the human sphere. Thus, Heb lord (Prov 
1:8; 6:20; 13:14; 31:26) and mijwd (Prov 6:20; Jer 32:11; 
35:16, 18; Isa 29:13; 2 Kgs 18:36) describe the instructions 
or commands of parents and monarchs. In a similar fash¬ 
ion, Heb piqud and c edut also arise, respectively, out of 
backgrounds that are taken from the sphere of human 
actions; namely, of assignment and of solemn stipulations 
accepted under oath (Tadmor 1982: 142—52). All of these 
terms relate to communications given by those in authority 
and imply the duty of the receiver or listener to obey. The 
authority could be parent, elder, government official, 
priest, king, or God. 

Prophets do not appear to have functioned as judges, 
but were connected to the transmission of laws to Israel. 
The laws are pictured as coming to Israel through the 
agency of the prophets, especially Moses; and the term 
lord, pi, torot, eventually came to be used to describe any 
and all laws given by God to Israel via the prophets (Deut 
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4:8, 44; Jer 26:4-5; Lam 2:9; Neh 8:1, 8, 14). The laws in 
the Pentateuch are represented as spoken directly by God 
to Moses, who, not surprisingly therefore, is described as 
the prophet of highest rank (Num 12:6-8; Deut 34:10). 
Prophets otherwise do not appear to have played any role 
in the judiciary or in the everyday administration of justice, 
although there are a few attempts to create a link between 
the prophets and the judiciary. One case is the story of 
Jethro and Moses, where Moses is advised (Exod 18:21) to 
“choose able men from all the people such as fear God, 
men who are trustworthy and who hate a bribe.” These 
men are then appointed to serve as judges of the “lower 
courts” under Moses. Another link appears in the hybrid 
career of Samuel who, in addition to serving as a priest 
under Eli (1 Sam 3:1), also was a “seer” (1 Sam 9:9), led 
his people to military victory (1 Sam 7:10-14), and to¬ 
gether with his sons served as judge (1 Sam 7:15-8:3). 

3. Law and Ethics. The linking of God to law added an 
important ethical dimension to the worldview of ancient 
Israel. Since God was the source of law, the failure to 
observe the law became an offense against the deity. This 
linking, however, also succeeded in placing ethics in the 
matrix of human history and fostered the concept of 
ethical standards to which God was also responsibly con¬ 
nected. One sees this, for example, in the protestations of 
Job and in the argument of Abraham (Exod 18:23-25); 
“. . . Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” This 
ethical idealism is very much present in the speeches of 
the prophets (cf., for example, 1 Kgs 21:17-19; Isa 1:15- 
17; Jer 22:13-17; Amos 5:12-15; 8:4-6; Mic 3:9-11, etc.). 
The other ANE cultures of course also believed in ethics, 
but they did not achieve this concept of an integrated 
moral universe. 

4. Covenant. The laws in the Pentateuch are connected 
to the concept of the covenant, i.e., of bonds and agree¬ 
ments that were made between God, the sovereign Lord, 
and Israel, his subject people. The biblical covenants were 
modeled after the formal agreements or treaties that ex¬ 
isted between monarchs and their vassals in the political 
sphere of the ancient world. Similarities in ceremony and 
detail have been noted; they include “the cutting of the 
covenant,” which was accompanied by the slaughter of a 
sacrificial animal; public assembly; oaths of allegiance or 
agreement; invocation of the gods, and their curses upon 
those who violated the oaths or agreements (Weinfeld 
1972: 59-146). However, the biblical covenants differ from 
the ANE treaties in that what were originally stipulations 
of allegiance or agreement (Josh 24:1-27) became much 
expanded and transformed into paragraphs of laws and 
commandments. Through their acceptance of the cove¬ 
nant, these were seen as becoming binding upon the 
Israelites (Exod 19:4-8; 24:3-8; Deut 5:1-5; 26:16-27:8). 

Covenant is central to the presentation of the pentateu- 
chal laws and commandments. The occasions of making 
and renewing the covenant became in fact settings for 
revealing and restating some or all of the laws (2 Kgs 23:1- 
3; Jer 34:8-22; Ezra 9-10; Nehemiah 9-13). The covenant 
also carried with it important theological ideas: the divine 
authority to command; the obligation of Israel to obey; 
the meting out of reward and punishment for keeping or 
disobeying the laws; the concept of an awesome but still 
intimate relationship between (k)d and his people; author¬ 


ity for those individuals or groups who were seen as 
custodians or teachers of the law; and a continuing, eternal 
bond between God, the sovereign, and Israel, his vassal. 

The ANE treaties were not used as vehicles for presen¬ 
tation of laws to the population in general. Their stipula¬ 
tions remained rooted in the actual political contexts in 
which they were written. They deal with political matters 
of loyalty, dealings with hostile powers, military activity 
and support, extradition of fugitives, and the like (McCar¬ 
thy 1978: 82—83, 103, 107-121). There are, of course, also 
political covenants or treaties in the Bible (Gen 21:22-32; 
31:44-54; 1 Kgs 20:34); and these are similar in character 
to their ANE counterparts. But the concept of a connec¬ 
tion between divine covenant and divine law is solely a 
product of Israelite theology. See also COVENANT. 

5. Apodictic Law. Some scholars, following Alt (1934: 
134—71) have linked covenant with biblical laws or precepts 
formulated in “apodictic style.” This term describes what 
Alt saw as categorical, unconditional formulations of laws, 
including those presented in the imperative form; that is, 
words and commandments spoken by God in direct ad¬ 
dress to the Israelites. The subject matter of these laws, 
more often than not, could be described as dealing with 
the “sacral realm of human relations with the divine”; i.e., 
moral pronouncements of general character rather than 
the illustrative situations of case law. The apodictically 
formulated laws relate to the religious as well as to the 
secular realm of life. Alt saw them as uniquely Israelite in 
origin, in contrast with the “casuistic” or case law which 
was part of a common heritage shared with the Canaanites 
and other Near Eastern peoples (see F. 1. below). 

Other scholars, however, have noted that second person 
imperative statements occasionally also appear in the Hit- 
tite vassal treaties alongside of the more common casuisti- 
cally formulated ones (McCarthy 1978: 60-62, 82-83). 
There are noncasuistic formulations to be found even in 
the otherwise overwhelmingly casuistically styled ANE law 
collections. These also occur in the extensive nonlegal 
literature; e.g., in moral directives, wisdom compositions, 
or curse formulations (Paul 1970: 112-24). Second person 
address is frequently found in Hittite and Akkadian reli¬ 
gious rituals (ANET, 207-10, 334-45). This usage offers a 
valid parallel to the frequent use of second person state¬ 
ments in the cultic commandments and procedures con¬ 
tained in the Pentateuch. Apodictic statements are there¬ 
fore not unique to ancient Israel; they can be seen as 
deriving from contexts involving sermons, moral exhorta¬ 
tions, and rituals. 

D. Shared Social Norms 

There are a number of striking parallels between some 
biblical and ANE laws; the similarities are so close that 
they invite comment and explanation. Certain similarities 
may derive from societal norms that were held in common 
by both ancient Israel and her neighbors. So, for example, 
one finds common attitudes and prohibitions against sor¬ 
cery (Exod 22:17; Lev 20:27; Deut 18:10-14; CH 2; AL 
A47; HL 44, 170), kidnapping and sale of the abducted 
person (Exod 21:6; Deut 24:7; CH 14; and with less severe 
penalties, HL 19-20), and false witness (Exod 20:16; 23:1- 
3; Deut 5:20; 19:16-21; CU 25-26; CH 1,3, 4). There is 
a call for honesty in dealing with others; e.g., a condem- 
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nation of judges who take bribes (Exod 23:8; Deut 16:19) 
and of merchants who sell with false weights and measures 
(Lev 19:36; Deut 25:13-15; CH 108). Since these offenses 
were often concealed from public knowledge, the ancient 
societies turned to their deity for appropriate punishments 
and rewards (Prov 20:23; Reiner 1958: 14, 1. 46; Lambert 
1960: 132-33, L 97-102, 107-21). The ancient kings rec¬ 
ognized, as their duty, the standardization of weights and 
measures (e.g., Yildiz 1981, the prologue; cf. Ezek 45:9- 
12 ). 

There are common attitudes respecting property rights. 
Thus, one finds laws condemning the moving of boundary 
markers between properties (Deut 19:14; 27:17; AL B8- 
9; HL 168-69; Reiner 1958: 14, L 46). The Bible and the 
Hittite laws, perhaps by coincidence, perhaps by tradition 
(see sec. F.l. below), juxtapose laws dealing with damage to 
a neighbor’s property by trespassing animal or fire (Exod 
22:4-5; HL 98-99, 105-7). There is recognition of a duty 
for property owners to protect others from the conse¬ 
quences of negligent acts of omission. In the Bible, one 
finds this duty expressed in the cases of the missing para¬ 
pet (Deut 22:8) and the unfilled pit (Exod 21:33). In 
Babylonia, one finds this concept in the case of the farmer 
who failed to maintain or shut off irrigation channels 
shared with his neighbors (CH 53, 55). There are shared 
values relating to the return of lost property. Deut 21:2- 
11 and HL 71 are very similar cases dealing with the 
holding of a lost animal whose master cannot be identified. 
Both traditions include positive statements on the virtue 
of returning the lost animal or object to its owner (Deut 
2:1; HL 45). There are also common laws about the 
responsibility for goods (Exod 22:7-9; CH 120; LE 36) 
and animals (Exod 22:12-13; CH 266-67; ANET, 525-26; 
Sumerian laws 9-10) left in safekeeping. 

One finds common customs as well as common values. 
Many of these appear in the area of family; e.g., the giving 
of an extra share of inheritance to the first born. This 
right is vouchsafed even in the case of a second marriage 
(Deut 21:15-17; AL Bl; ANET, 198, Neo-Babylonian laws 
par. 15; CAD E, p. 78, elatu A). There are provisions 
dealing with obligations of the husband to both wives 
should he take a second wife (Exod 21:10—12; CL 24-28; 
CH 148-49, 170-71; Falkenstein 1956: 8-9; Schorr 1913: 
316-17). Sons are usually the heirs, but daughters did 
inherit in the absence of sons (Numbers 27; 36; cf. Job 
42:15; Thureau-Dangin 1907: 72, 1. 44-45; CL 22; Civil 
1965: 4-5; CH 180-81). Childlessness, i.e., having no heir 
at all, was a problem that could only be partly alleviated. 
For the widow left without children, there was levirate 
marriage (Gen 38:8-11, 26; Deut 25:5-10; Ruth 4; see 
also AL A30, 33, 43; HL 193). Adoption was another 
alternative; it was very common in Babylonia, Assyria, and 
N Syria in the 2d millennium (cf. CAD M pt. 1, pp. 319- 
21 marutu, 306 mariuiu). Adoption is poorly attested in the 
Bible; but one finds awareness of the practice in 1 Chr 
2:34-36, as well as fragments of formulas in 2 Sam 7:14 
and Ps 2:7. Legitimation of children born of a slave con¬ 
cubine was another possibility (Gen 35:22-26; Prov 17:2; 
CH 170—71). A childless wife, at times, is even seen as 
providing her husband with a free (Frymer-Kensky 1981: 
211-12; Greengus 1975: 13-24) or slave concubine (Gen¬ 
esis 16; 20:1-8; CH 144-46). There are common practices 


relating to divorce, e.g., in the recitation of oral formulas 
in Babylonia, the Elephantine papyri, and the Bible 
(Greengus 1969: 518—20), along with “stripping” the di¬ 
vorcee or widow who remarried of her husband’s assets 
(Hos 2:4-5; Huehnergard 1985). 

E. Laws Protecting the Family 

1. Sexual Taboos. There are shared norms in the 
sphere of incest taboos. One thus finds common prohibi¬ 
tions against a man having sexual relations with his mother 
(Lev 18:7; CH 157; HL 189), daughter-in-law (Lev 18:15; 
20:12; Deut 27:23; CH 155), daughter (Lev 18:10—actu¬ 
ally for a granddaughter; there is no statement on a 
daughter, but the taboo can be inferred a fortiori —CH 
154; HL 189 [and stepdaughter in 195]), or father’s wife 
(Lev 18:8; 20:12; Deut 27:20; HL 190). For this last 
offense, a less severe penalty is given in CH 158; namely, 
being expelled as an heir. HL 190, moreover, does not 
consider relations with a father’s wife to be a sin after the 
death of the father. These alternative views of this type of 
incest is echoed in the earlier history of Israel. Reuben, 
who had sexual relations with his father’s concubine Bil- 
hah (Gen 35:22), was likewise expelled from his position 
as chief heir by Jacob (Gen 49:34). The custom of taking 
one’s father’s wives after his death is also visible in the 
stories surrounding Absalom (2 Sam 16:22; 20:3) and 
Adonijah (1 Kgs 2:13-25). 

Common sexual mores are visible again in the prohibi¬ 
tion against a man having sexual relations with two related 
women, i.e., two sisters or a mother and daughter. The 
former situation is condemned in Lev 18:18 and HL 194, 
but was earlier permitted for the marriage of Jacob (Gen 
29:21-30). The Hittites extended this prohibition even to 
half sisters or cousins of the woman in question; cf. the 
treaty of Suppiluliumas 1 with Huqqana of Hajasa (Haase 
1984: 81-82). Sexual relations with a mother and daugh¬ 
ter is prohibited in Lev 18:17; 20:14; HL 191. HL 194, 
200, however, did not extend the full force of this taboo to 
two slave or captive women. There appears to have been a 
comparable prohibition against a woman having sexual 
relations with two men who were brothers or father and 
son. This latter situation is condemned in Amos 2:7; 
condemnation of both situations may be inferred, among 
the Hittites, from HL 194, which releases the taboo pen¬ 
alty for a slave woman. The situation of two brothers is 
condemned in the treaty with Huqqana. The Bible does 
not discuss the situation of two brothers having sexual 
relations with an unmarried woman, but condemns it with 
the married wife of a brother (Lev 18:16; similarly, HL 
195). One also finds commonly shared sexual taboos 
against bestiality (Lev 18:23; 20:15-16; Deut 27:21; HL 
187-88, 200) and male homosexuality (Lev 18:22; 20:13; 
ALA 19-20). 

In Lev 18:3 and 27-29, it is implied that the Egyptians 
and the native peoples of Canaan did not observe the same 
taboos that were enjoined upon Israel. There is, unfortu¬ 
nately, no real data available for the sexual attitudes ol the 
Canaanites, and the data for Egypt are likewise insuffi¬ 
cient, But the cumulative evidence given above tor the 
Hittites, Babylonians, and Assyrians suggests that the Is¬ 
raelites were neither the first nor only people to honor 
such taboos. 
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2. Adultery. The mores relating to adultery were simi¬ 
lar but not uniform. In ancient Israel, if a married or 
betrothed woman committed adultery, both she and her 
paramour had to die (Lev 18:20; 20:10; Deut 22:20—24; 
Ezek 16:38-42); if the wife was a slave, then there was no 
penalty except that the paramour was required to provide 
a guilt offering (Lev 19:20-22). This case of adultery with 
a consenting slave wife has no ANE parallel. Babylonian 
and Assyrian laws also treat the case where a free married 
woman entrapped a man who did not know her status; in 
such cases, the wife dies but the man goes free (Yildiz 
1981, law 7; AL A14, 22-23). The ANE laws also add 
another level of handling: if the husband wishes to spare 
his guilty wife, he may do so in Hath and Assyria (he may 
also punish or mutilate her); but in every case, the same 
level of punishment meted out to the wife is also meted 
out to her lover (CH 129; AL A13, 15; HL 197—98). For 
these ANE societies, the wife and her lover shared the 
same penalty as long as they were both equally guilty of 
adultery. The biblical laws do not discuss any mitigating 
circumstances or variant handling; Prov 6:34—35 can be 
interpreted as depicting the rage of a betrayed husband 
who refused ransom or compensation from his wife’s 
paramour. But one must recognize that ransom for adul¬ 
tery is so far not widely attested either in the Bible or in 
the ANE. There is a case of monetary compensation along 
with an exculpatory oath for near adultery in AL A22. 
This case has been compared with the mollifying gifts and 
the exculpatory declaration made by Abimelech to Abra¬ 
ham for the near adultery in Genesis 20. The case of a 
wife who is accused by a third party of adultery appears in 
the ANE law collections but not in the Bible (CU 11; CH 
132; AL A17); the wife had to vindicate herself by submit¬ 
ting to an ordeal. The wife who was not accused but whose 
husband merely suspected her of adultery had to take an 
oath in CH 131. In such a case, Num 5:11-31 has an 
ordeal-like ceremony in addition to the oath. 

The ANE laws, as pointed out above, do not have a 
parallel case to Lev 19:20-22 dealing with adultery with a 
consenting slave wife, but they do treat another situation, 
absent in the Bible, of the rape of a virgin slave girl (Yildiz 
1981, laws 6-8). Finkelstein (1966: 360) has suggested that 
the slave’s consent may have been meaningless; the penalty 
for rape may be seen as damage to property. The biblical 
law requiring a guilt offering may thus perhaps be a way 
of attaching some “guilt” to an otherwise unpunished or 
unpunishable act. 

3. Rape. The laws on rape are similar in all of the ANE 
cultures. In the case of an unmarried virgin, the rapist 
pays a fine and must marry the woman and never divorce 
her; the Assyrian laws add talionic retaliation against the 
rapist’s wife if he is already married (Deut 22:28; AL A55). 
The Sumerian laws 7—8 (ANET, 525—26) add mitigating 
factors: if the girl was in the street with her parents’ 
knowledge, the rapist may or may not marry the girl. In 
the case of the betrothed or married woman, the penalty 
is death for the rapist and the woman goes free if one can 
presume that she struggled and was coerced. If the rape 
occurred in a remote spot, such as the fields or the moun¬ 
tains, the wife is presumed to have cried out and is thus 
innocent of wrongdoing. If the attack took place in the 
town, the woman is presumed guilty if she did not cry out 


(Deut 22:23-38; CH 130; LE 26; HL 197; AL A12, 16). 
The Assyrian laws (AL A23) add a further mitigation: in 
the case of the entrapped wife who was raped in town but 
who did not cry out when released, her paramour and 
procuress suffer the death penalty but the laws leave her 
punishment up to her husband. 

F. Personal Injuries 

1. A Common Legal Tradition. Certain laws which are 
found in the Bible and in the ANE collections not only 
deal with the same subject material but do so in a way that 
includes remarkably similar details. Prime examples are 
the personal injury laws of the goring ox and the pregnant 
woman who is struck and miscarries (described below). 
The repeated use of these specialized (some scholars say 
unusual and unlikely) life situations as the setting for 
illustrating what moderns might call principles of negli¬ 
gence and liability suggests that these laws might in fact be 
part of a literary or scholastic tradition, created for the 
purpose of teaching these principles. The law codes of the 
ANE, moreover, almost invariably present the laws in 
casuistic or case form. The casuistic style is very much the 
preferred mode of presentation in the scribal traditions of 
Mesopotamia and her neighbors. This mode occurs not 
only in law but also in the analytic literature of such things 
as omens, divination, and medical symptoms. In this vast, 
casuistically styled literature, the protasis states the prob¬ 
lem while the remedy or interpretation appears in the 
apodosis. Then, too, there is the fact of the existence of 
ancient schools and the observed retention and transmis¬ 
sion of such “classics” as the Code of Hammurapi in these 
schools over the centuries. See EDUCATION (MESOPO¬ 
TAMIA). Because of these factors, scholars have looked 
for cultural sharing among ancient Israel, Babylon, As¬ 
syria, and Hatti. Some scholars, notably Alt (1934: 112- 
29), saw the Covenant Code, which contains the greatest 
number of parallels to the case laws of the other ANE law 
codes, as the oldest set of biblical laws. The basic materials 
of the Covenant Code, he suggested, might have been 
borrowed from the Canaanites, who held them in common 
with the other ANE peoples from whom law collections 
are known. Other scholars (Muller 1903: 210-44; Speiser 
1963; Cardascia 1977; Westbrook 1988: 1—8) have visual¬ 
ized a continuing tradition of a Near Eastern common law 
in which ancient Israel more directly shared. At this stage 
of knowledge, however, the actual mechanisms of cultural 
contact and transmission still remain elusive (Finkelstein 
1981: 17-20). 

2. The Goring Ox. In the biblical version of the goring 
ox cases, the ox that gored a human must be stoned and 
its flesh not eaten. The Mesopotamian parallel cases say 
nothing at all about the fate of the ox (Exod 21:28-32, 
35-36; CH 250-52; LE 53-54). Some scholars (Muller 
1903: 165; Finkelstein 1981: 26-29) have explained the 
punishment of the ox as a religious value: the goring ox 
has “transgressed” the boundaries of the natural order by 
attacking a human being, whether free or slave. The idea 
of punishing animals is not confined to Israel; the Hittite 
laws (HL 199) present the case of an ox or a pig which 
leaped upon a man (apparently with sexual intent); the ox 
is to be killed but not the pig. 

3. Miscarriage. In the case dealing with the pregnant 
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mother who dies when she is struck and miscarries, some 
of the ANE laws (CH 209-14; AL A21, 50-53) impose the 
death penalty, while others (Civil 1965: 4—6) require only 
compensation. The laws that impose the death penalty, 
moreover, also allow talionic reprisal against the pregnant 
wife or daughter of the man responsible. If the pregnant 
woman was a slave or a member of a lower social class, then 
the laws require only compensation. 

A second case, which the above laws also present, is the 
situation in which the foetus dies but the mother survives. 
In all of the laws, the penalty is then only monetary. 
Sumerian laws 1—2 (ANET, 525—26), moreover, vary the 
penalty according to whether the blow was accidental or 
intentional. The Assyrian laws (AL A53) discuss one addi¬ 
tional case, not treated by any other collection, dealing 
with the woman who induces her own abortion; the death 
penalty is given. 

The biblical cases (Exod 21:22-24) have been subject to 
various interpretations, due to uncertainty about two Heb 
words: 3 ason and pelilim (RSV “harm, judges”). In the first 
case, where there is no 3 ason, the striker pays compensation 
in (accordance with the) pelilim. In the second case, where 
there is *ason, the consequence is talion, with the death 
penalty. The traditional interpretation of these verses fol¬ 
lows the ANE parallel cases and takes 5 ason to denote the 
death of the mother. Accordingly, in the first case, where 
compensation is given, only the foetus dies; in the second 
case, which leads to talion, both mother and foetus are 
lost. Among modern scholars, Speiser (1963) has sug¬ 
gested interpreting pelilim in accordance with HL 17-18, 
where the compensation given for the foetus varies accord¬ 
ing to how close it was to birth. But other scholars have put 
forth other interpretations, claiming that *ason refers to 
the child rather than to the mother. For Jackson (1973), 
the first case deals with a premature but live child; the 
second deals with a stillborn child. For Westbrook (1986), 
the child in both cases dies; he interprets 5 ason as “un¬ 
known perpetrator”; the first case has an identified striker, 
but the second does not. He suggests that Exod 21:24 
(“you shall give life for life”) must be understood as com¬ 
pensation rather than as a death penalty. These alternative 
interpretations are defensible in view of the uncertainty 
about the meaning of the two words mentioned; however, 
they fail to explain the ANE parallel cases, as well as the 
fact that the traditional interpretation itself also has a long 
history, going back to rabbinic times. 

4. Battery. The ancient personal injury laws dealing 
with battery exhibit remarkable parallels between ancient 
Israel and her neighbors. The catalogue of selected inju¬ 
ries listed in the Bible, i.e., eye, tooth, bone, hand, foot, 
etc., is very similar to what is found in other collections. 
These selections could simply be the product of shared 
human experience. But they could also be the product of 
a scholastic tradition, especially since one finds them asso¬ 
ciated with the rubric of talionic retribution. 

The cases are numerous and varied. The Bible treats 
these injuries together as a group in several places (Exod 
21:24-25; Lev 24:19-20, 22; Deut 19:21). In the other 
ancient codes the injuries are listed either separately or in 
smaller groups. Thus, eye (CH 196; LE 42; HL 7), tooth 
(CH 200; LE 42; CU 19; HL 7), foot (CU 15; HL 11), 
bone (CH 197; LE 45, CU 16), finger (LE 43), hand (LE 


44; HL 11), nose (CU 17; LE 42; HL 13-14), ear (LE 42; 
HL 15), and collarbone (LE 46). 

In general, the laws make the striking party subject to 
talion in all cases where the injury is permanent. The 
mitigating circumstances of intention are admitted in CH 
206—7 in a case where the injury could have led to the 
death of the victim. In the same situation, Exod 21:18-19 
omits consideration of intent. Both of these codes, how¬ 
ever, make the striking party responsible for the victim’s 
medical care and incapacitation. HL 10 also includes re¬ 
sponsibility for medical costs and incapacitation in a case 
of a debilitating head injury. 

There are two other cases of battery worthy of mention 
that involve talion. One is the case of the woman who in a 
fight assaults a man’s genitals. The woman is punished by 
mutilation both in the Bible (Deut 25:11) and in the 
Assyrian laws (AL A8). The other case is the son who 
strikes his father or mother; he is punished by mutilation 
in CH 195 (this case mentions only the father) and by 
death in Exod 21:5. 

5. Talion and Compensation. The presence of talion in 
the Bible and in the laws of Babylonia under Hammurapi 
and the absence of talion in the laws of Sumer, Eshnunna, 
and Hatti have stimulated scholarly discussion and debate. 
Previously, many scholars had argued that whereas earlier 
societies practiced talionic retribution, i.e., corporal pun¬ 
ishments comparable to the injuries suffered, later and 
perhaps more enlightened societies renounced talion for 
monetary compensation. However, there were problems 
with this view after the ANE “codes” were discovered. For 
example, why in the Code of Hammurapi are personal 
injuries to freemen punished by talion but injuries suf¬ 
fered by lower social classes or slaves only punished by 
monetary compensation? Also, why do the codes in Esh¬ 
nunna and Sumer, which are earlier in time than Ham¬ 
murapi, know only compensation and no talion? A. S. 
Diamond (1957) has argued that this is the case because 
the simpler, less developed societies preferred to settle 
injuries through compensation; talion is not primitive but 
a later development, reflecting the advancing power of the 
state. Freemen are then protected by the more serious 
consequences of talion while slaves and lower classes are 
left with the older system of compensation. Talion is devel¬ 
oped in order to give maximum protection to the rights of 
free citizens, both in the ANE and Israel. Diamond sug¬ 
gests that in societies where social stratification is present, 
talion also serves to remove the differences between rich 
and poor freemen; the wealthy person cannot then just 
“buy off” the damage caused by his offense. 

Westbrook (1988: 41-47) argues that the division be¬ 
tween talion and compensation has been overstated: in 
fact, both modes of settlement coexist at all times, in 
ancient Israel and in the ANE. The inclusion of either 
compensation or talion in a given law formulation is the 
product of didactic selection; the laws should not be read 
in contrastive but in complementary fashion. To sustain 
this view, however, one must address a number of prob¬ 
lems. Among them are: (1) the need to reconstruct talionic 
reprisals into the laws where they are not absent, notablv 
the law “codes” of Urnammu, Eshnunna, and Hatti; (2) 
the need to insert compensation into cases which state only 
talion; and (3) the need to take notice of the apparently 
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simultaneous practices of applying talion to injuries sus¬ 
tained by the upper classes but requiring only compensa¬ 
tion for injuries against lower social groups. 

G. Homicide 

1. In the Bible. The laws of all ancient societies uni¬ 
formly condemn murder, but there are differences in the 
punishments meted out. Biblical law continued the tribal- 
istic practice of allowing the kinfolk of the victim to take 
blood revenge against the slayer or his family members. 
Blood revenge was practiced during the early monarchy (2 
Sam 14:7-11). The account of David’s handing over the 
sons of Saul to the Gibeonites (2 Sam 21:1-15) shows that 
this talionic death penalty coexisted with the alternative of 
compensation. In Num 35:31—34, however, compensation 
for intentional homicide is strongly condemned. Addi¬ 
tional reform came about through rejection of the earlier 
practice of extending responsibility to family members for 
crimes committed by an individual (2 Kgs 14:5-6; Deut 
24:16; Ezekiel 18). In Num 35:9-28 and Josh 20:1-9, the 
concept of a city of refuge to protect accidental slayers 
from blood revenge is introduced; there is also an attempt 
to enforce some process of proof by two witnesses before 
vengeance could be taken against a murderer. 

2. In the Ancient Near East. One finds the coexistence 
of compensation and blood revenge in Assyria in all peri¬ 
ods (AL A10; B2; Roth 1987; CAD D, p. 79, damn ). But 
among the Hittites one finds only compensation (HL 1- 
5); indeed, a letter of Hattusilis III to Kadasman-Enlil of 
Babylonia (ca. 1270 b.c.) explains that the slaying of Bab¬ 
ylonian merchants in N Syria could only be redressed 
through compensation, and that it was not customary for 
the Hittites to give the death penalty for murder (Klengel 
1980; Haase 1984: 86; ANET, 547). Murder of a member 
of the royal family, however, according to the edict of 
Telepinu, might be punished either by compensation or by 
the death of the murderer; the choice was left to the 
family (Haase 1984: 52-53). The situation in Babylonia 
was apparently different. While there is no case dealing 
directly with murder in the Code of Hammurapi, CH 153 
metes out the death penalty to a wife who is an accessory 
to the murder of her husband. This same offense also led 
to the death penalty in an earlier, Sumerian record of a 
trial for homicide (ANET, 542). 

3. Modern Perspectives on Ancient Values. The rejec¬ 
tion of compensation for homicide in Num 35:31-34 has 
been taken by some scholars to reflect a deeply held 
principle; namely, that intentional homicide could never 
be assuaged except by the death of the murderer, as in 
Gen 9:5-6. These scholars see this rejection of compensa¬ 
tion as marking an important cultural divergence between 
ancient Israel and her neighbors; it is a principle that 
reflects a high regard for the sanctity of human life 
(Muller 1903: 212; Greenberg 1960 and 1986). 

Other scholars, however, have argued in almost the 
opposite fashion. They take the absence of the death 
penalty for murder, as well as its limited use overall in the 
Hittite laws, to be a mark of significant moral advancement 
in that society. They point to the stated abandonment of 
talionic penalties, e.g., in HL 92, 161-67, as further signs 
of this moral development (Haase 1987: 103). 

4. Unsolved Murder. In the Bible (Deut 21:1-9), there 


is “guilt” attached to the magistrates (elders and judges) of 
the nearest neighboring community. They remove this 
guilt by an expiation ceremony which includes the killing 
of a heifer at a nearby stream, the washing of hands, and 
an exculpatory declaration by the magistrates. There is no 
compensation for the family of the victim, probably in 
keeping with the strong aversion to compensation dis¬ 
cussed above. 

The Hittite laws, which favor compensation, place the 
burden of the compensation on the property owners of 
the area where the murder took place (HL 6). The Hittite 
laws, further, include the case of the unsolved murder of 
a traveling merchant; here again, as in the letter of Hattu¬ 
silis III cited above, there is compensation for the mer¬ 
chant and for any lost goods (HL 5). 

The Babylonian laws (CH 23-24) address the case of 
the unsolved murder in connection with robbery. Here, 
too, the magistrates of the local community must give 
restitution for the goods and compensation for the victim. 
The same seems to have been true at Nuzi several centuries 
later (Gordon 1936). 

H. Theft 

1. In the Bible. Biblical responses to theft are varied: 
simple compensation is given to a keeper of livestock or 
shepherd from whom animals are stolen (Exod 22:10); the 
thief himself, however, if caught, must pay double if the 
stolen animals are recovered—and he must pay fourfold 
or fivefold (depending upon whether sheep or cattle are 
involved) for animals no longer recoverable. An impecu¬ 
nious thief could be sold into slavery (Exod 22:1). The 
theft of other personal property is covered in Exod 22:2. 
A thief breaking in during the day must not be killed, but 
a thief in the night could be slain without bloodguilt. One 
may also find readiness to apply capital punishment for 
theft in the statements made by David in 2 Sam 12:5-6, by 
Jacob in Gen 31:32, and by Joseph’s brothers in Gen 44:9- 
10. Theft of property belonging to God (herem) was pun¬ 
ished by death (Josh 7:1,18-25). 

2. In the Ancient Near East. The Hittite laws treat theft 
in great detail. One finds penalties for the theft of certain 
domestic animals (ox, sheep, goat, horse, ass, mule) rang¬ 
ing from twice to fifteen times their value, depending 
upon the animal, its gender, age, etc. (HL 57-70). Theft 
of swine is punished by a lesser, monetary fine to the 
owner, ranging from six to twelve shekels, depending on 
the quality of the animal; theft of a piglet resulted in a 
smaller penalty (HL 81-85). Theft of other personal prop¬ 
erty was also punished by monetary fines along with resti¬ 
tution of the stolen objects. The penalties ranged from 
three to twelve shekels, depending on whether the thief 
was a freeman or a slave, the object stolen, the place, (i.e., 
whether in the barn or in the house), whether before or 
after the theft, etc. A slave might also be mutilated if he 
stole from a strangers house (HL 91-97, 119—25, 127- 
43), Smaller monetary penalties were exacted from thieves 
who took produce from the garden or the orchard or stole 
timber (HL 101-4). The theft of bricks was to be repaid 
twofold (HL 128). 

Theft of royal property could be punished by monetary 
fines; however, the theft of a bronze spear from the palace 
was punishable by death (HL 126). Theft or misappropri- 
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ation of gold, silver, garments, or bronze implements 
belonging to a god’s temple was also punished by death 
(ANET, 208). 

In the laws of Babylonia, one finds parallels to the 
biblical cases of the housebreaking thief. The Eshnunna 
laws (LE 12-13) make the same distinction of whether the 
theft is by day or night: if by day, the penalty is compen¬ 
sation; if by night, the penalty is death. The penalty is the 
same whether the thief is found in the barn or in the 
house. The Hammurapi laws (CH 21) offer yet another 
parallel; a thief who is caught tunneling into a house shall 
be killed and hanged in front of his tunnel. The Laws of 
Hammurapi contain the most severe penalties for theft. 
Sellers and receivers of stolen goods belonging to a private 
person, a palace, or a temple receive the death penalty 
(CH 6, 9—13); looters and receivers of valuable property 
from minors or slaves are similarly punished (CH 7, 25). 
If a person, entrusted with a store of grain in order to 
look after farm activities (i.e., planting, feeding livestock) 
then steals the grain, the penalty is to cut off his hand if 
he is caught doing so; after the fact, the penalty is mone¬ 
tary. But the thief who cannot pay is subject to further 
physical violence: being dragged by oxen (CH 253-56). 

Some scholars consider the death penalty for theft in 
the Laws of Hammurapi to represent an extreme point of 
view, one not in keeping with general Babylonian attitudes 
and practices. These scholars point to lesser penalties for 
theft even within the Laws of Hammurapi themselves and 
believe that the noncapital penalties are the earlier and 
more generally accepted laws of Babylonian society. Thus, 
for example, theft of timber was subject to monetary fine 
(CH 59) just as it is in the earlier Sumerian laws of Lipit- 
Ishtar (CL 10), in the Hittite laws (HL 128), and in the 
later, Neo-Babylonian laws (ANET, 197, par. 7—a case of a 
woman stealing brushwood). Monetary penalties are also 
given for theft of cattle (CH 8, 265), agricultural imple¬ 
ments (CH 259—60), gold, silver, and other valuables con¬ 
signed for transport or sale (CH 106-7, 112). 

Further evidence for monetary penalties comes from 
four ancient documents of the kingdom of Eshnunna. In 
two trial proceedings for thieves (one free, one slave) 
caught while housebreaking, the civil magistrates bound 
the thieves over to the house owners for penal servitude 
(Greengus 1986: 157-59, 171-73; ANET, 545). This pun¬ 
ishment finds its parallel in the sale of the thief in Exod 
22:1, mentioned above. In the other two cases, thieves 
apprehended after the theft were likewise sentenced by 
the courts to monetary penalties (RLA 4: 249; Simmons 
1960: 28-29). 

The Assyrian laws (AL A3-4) contain a series of para¬ 
graphs dealing with restriction on a married woman’s 
handling of domestic property; the stated penalty for 
taking and receiving these goods was death. However, theft 
of a stranger’s property by a married woman was punished 
by compensation to the victim and mutilation of the 
woman by her husband (AL A5). If she stole temple 
property, the punishment was left up to the god’s oracle 
(AL Al). AL C8 deals with the theft of animals and 
personal property; the penalties are monetary and a beat¬ 
ing, plus a period of laboring for the king. If the thief is 
judged by the king himself, then the penalty would depend 
on the king’s decision. However, just as in Babylonia, extant 


documents from the later Neo-Assyrian period repeatedly 
attest only to theft being punished by monetary penalties 
(CAD S, pp. 188-89, sartu). 

I. Cultic Law 

The ANE law collections have only infrequent refer¬ 
ences to cult or religious worship and practice. One may 
cite, for example, HL 166, which deals with a prohibition 
against mixed seeding that parallels Lev 19:19 and Deut 
22:9; or CH 160, which, like Lev 19:23—25, suggests that 
new fruits were reckoned ready to be eaten in the fifth 
year of cultivation. The Hittite laws dealing with sexual 
taboos repeatedly use the term hurkel, “abomination,” to 
describe these offenses (see sec. E.l. above). HL 25 levies 
penalties against one who fouls cisterns or vessels. But 
such examples are few in comparison to the biblical law 
collections which regulate many cultic and religious activi¬ 
ties. The inclusion of such material in the Bible may be 
because the Bible received its final shaping during the 
latter half of the 1st millennium, during a time when 
ancient Israel became a small, theocratically governed 
province under Persian and Greek rule. The temple and 
its cult was one of the few areas that remained under 
indigenous, Israelite control. The exclusion of cultic laws 
in the ANE law collections may, correspondingly, have 
something to do with the subordinate roles of temples in 
autonomous, monarchal states. 

Cultic regulations are by no means lacking in the ANE. 
In addition to the rituals cited above (sec. C.5.), one may 
also mention the Punic cult tariffs from Marseilles and 
Carthage (ANET, 656—57). Such regulations, however, do 
not appear as part of the royal law collections, which 
restrict themselves to situations of potential conflict arising 
out of person-to-person relationships. The biblical laws, 
which emanate from God, also include relationships be¬ 
tween persons and deity. This extra or wider view may be 
considered another reason for the latitude of materials 
included in the pentateuchal laws. 

J. Law and Social Welfare 

1. Debts and Slavery. There was recognition, both in 
Israel and in the ANE, of social problems and dislocations 
caused by economic disparities and hardships. Especially 
severe was the problem of debt, which could force an 
individual to give up his property, home, fields, and even¬ 
tually even his freedom. There is evidence in the laws of 
attempts to address these social and economic problems 
through relief-giving measures and regulations. The 
rights of a borrower with respect to items of his property 
pledged to his creditor are the subject of laws in the Bible 
(Exod 22:25-27; Deut 24:6, 10-13, 17; cf. Amos 2:8; 2 
Kgs 4:1) and in the ANE (e.g., CH 49-52, 113, 241; AL 
C4, 9, G; CAD K, p. 308, katu, M pt. 1, pp. 372-73, 
maskanu). There is concern about persons who are dis¬ 
trained or enslaved because of their debts; such a person 
must be released after six years in the Bible (Exod 21:2- 
11; Deut 15:12-18) and after three years in Babylonia 
(CH 117). In the Assyrian laws (AL A39, 48) and in the 
Bible (Exod 21:7-11), one finds attempts to mitigate the 
consequences of debt slavery for unmarried women. There 
are laws aimed at preventing the ill-treatment ol individ¬ 
uals, free or slave, who are left in pledge (e.g.. LE 22-24; 
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CH 115-16, 118-19; CAD K, p. 460, kissatu ). The Bible, 
too, has laws bearing on the ill-treatment of distrained 
persons (Lev 25:39, 43, 53); and one may also look to Exod 
21:20-21, 26-27, as a piece of a larger social policy pro¬ 
tecting all types of slaves. Deut 23:15-16 departs from the 
other Near Eastern law collections by forbidding the re¬ 
turn of a fugitive slave to his master. The Near Eastern 
laws consider return to be a duty (CU 14; CL 12—13; CH 
15-20; HL 22-24). 

2. Redemption and Release. Property and persons who 
passed out of the possession of debtors into the hands of 
creditors could often be redeemed (e.g., Lev 25:25-28, 
47-55; Jer 32:6-15; Ruth 4:1-12; LE 39; CH 118-19; AL 
A48; CAD I/J, pp. 171-72, iptiru). Otherwise, the forfei¬ 
ture or sale became final. But even in such cases, there was 
relief in the form of periodic “jubilees,” or years of release, 
when properties might go back to the original owners. In 
the Bible, this event is termed deror or yobel (e.g.. Lev 
25:10-13, 23, 28, 31, 50, 54; Jer 34:8-16; Ezek 46:17). 
While the release for persons came after six years of 
servitude, the release for property was periodically set to 
occur every fifty years, irrespective of when the forfeiture 
or sale occurred (Lev 25:8-12). 

In Mesopotamian sources, one finds an array of terms 
designating release; most importantly, Sumerian 
ama.ar.gij, mg.si.sd, and their Akkadian counterparts an- 
duraru mxsaru, kubussu (cf. CAD A pt. 2, pp. 115—17; M pt. 
2, pp. 116-17; K, pp. 489-90). These releases were most 
often associated with the accession of a new king or his 
“jubilee,” celebrated some decades later. Typically, the 
release effected relief for various unpaid taxes on lands 
and harvests, cancellation of outstanding loans, discharge 
of debt hostages and slaves, annulment of property sales 
due to debts, or recompense for their loss. 

The term misaru , often used in parallel with kittu, 
“truth,” very early came to be a general term for “justice, 
equity.” This development has been noted, especially in 
comparison with its Hebrew cognate mesdrim, which is 
similarly translated. The question for biblical scholars, 
however, is to determine whether mesdrim, like its cognate, 
also had a more specific meaning as a term denoting a 
royal release. There are frequent poetic images of God as 
king; and among these passages, one finds descriptions of 
his ruling the world bemesarim, “with equity” (e.g., Pss 9:9; 
96:10; 98:9). One must also consider the fact that the 
social and economic factors which required relief were 
operative at all times, after the Exile as well as before. In 
Neh 5:1-13 is an episode similar to that of Jer 34:8-16; 
one finds persons and property being lost due to debt and 
a resolution to release secured by solemn oath. Nehemiah’s 
release is not described by any specific term, but it may be 
seen as part of a continuing history of welfare actions in 
ancient Israel. Scholars have also pointed out that it is 
perhaps not accidental that the first laws of the Covenant 
Code are those dealing with debt slavery and release 
(Weinfeld 1982). The biblical laws prohibiting the taking 
of interest on loans may be seen as yet another attempt to 
alleviate the problems of debtors (e.g., Exod 22:24; Lev 
25:35-38; Deut 23:20-21; Ezek 18:17; Amos 5:11). Else¬ 
where, usury was regulated but not forbidden, e.g., in 
Babylonia (CH L; LE 18; Greengus 1986: 194-96). The 
negative view of usury may reflect the experiences and 


attitudes of a largely agrarian Israelite society. This con¬ 
dition may likewise be the reason for the absence of biblical 
laws regulating the activities of merchants, professions, 
traders, and craftsmen. 
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Samuel Greengus 


FORMS OF BIBLICAL LAW 

In addition to categorizing biblical texts according to 
content, scholars classify texts according to their literary 
form. In the case of those passages which clearly articulate 
laws, the form has not been so easy to classify. 


A. Alt’s Categories 

B. Criticism of Alt’s Categories 

C. A Syntactical Categorization 

1. Laws in the Conditional Form 

a. “When/If” Form 

b. Relative Form 

c. Participial Form 

2. Laws in the Unconditional Form 

a. Direct Address 

b. Third Person Jussive 

D. The Setting in Life of the Biblical Legal Forms 


A. Ait’s Categories 

Biblical laws mostly follow the pattern of the ANE law 
collections. However, while legal forms in these corpora 
are relatively few, those found in the Bible vary greatly in 
number and composition. The forms of biblical laws have 
been studied by a number of scholars, including Jirku, 
Jepsen, and Mowinckel. But it is A. Alt’s essay (1967), “Die 
Urspriinge des israelitischen Rechts,” first published in 
1934, that has dominated the field of biblical law for a long 
time. 

Alt noted that a number of legal forms were juxtaposed 
in the book of the covenant and, using the tools of form 
criticism, set out to differentiate between them by identi¬ 
fying two major types: “casuistic” and “apodictic.” A “ca¬ 
suistic” law, Alt pointed out, is one that is built on the 
sequence of a protasis and an apodosis of a conditional 
sentence. The main case is introduced by the Hebrew 
conjunction hi (“granted” or “supposing that”) and subsid¬ 
iary cases by the weaker Heb 5 zra “if.” In its pure form, Alt 
added, all parties in the law are referred to in the third 
person. As an example, he quoted Exod 21:18-19, “Sup¬ 


posing men quarrel and one strikes the other with a stone 
or with his . . . and the man [who was struck] does not die 
but keeps his bed ... if then the man rises again and 
supported on his staff can walk in the street, he that struck 
him shall be dear, only he shall pay for the loss of his time, 
and shall have him thoroughly healed” (Alt 1967: 114). 

Laws formulated in the “apodictic style,” Alt stated, are 
generally rhythmic and terse; metrical in form; funda¬ 
mental, categorical, and inclusive in character; they usually 
appear in series. He identified four groups: (1) laws intro¬ 
duced by an active participle and followed by the Heb 
formula mot yumat (e.g., Exod 21:12, 15-17); (2) a list of 
curses which begin with the Heb predicate ^arur, “cursed” 
(e.g., Deut 27:15-26); (3) three short series consisting of 
prohibitions in the second person singular (i.e., Lev 18:7— 
17; Exod 22:17, 20, 21, 27a-b [with interpolations], and 
Exod 23:1-3, 6-9 [with interpolations]; and (4) the Deca¬ 
logue, where, as he put it, “the categorical negative is the 
strongest unifying element in the whole list” (Alt 1967: 
153). 

B. Criticism of Alt’s Categories 

Alt’s distinction between “casuistic” and “apodictic” legal 
forms was accepted by many leading scholars, including 
W. F. Albright, U. Cassuto, W. J. Harrelson, R. A. F. 
Mackenzie, R. H. Pfeiffer, M. Noth, G. von Rad, and R. de 
Vaux. Even those who disagreed with some of his points 
continued to operate with his categories and terminology. 

Naturally, Alt’s classic division did not remain unchal¬ 
lenged, but further research showed a few shortcomings. 

First, Alt did not recognize “mixed forms.” Rather, he 
maintained that any deviation from the basic casuistic form 
was “a secondary variation in which stylistic elements of 
other forms have crept in” (Alt 1967: 114). This, however, 
led many scholars to contradictory conclusions. For in¬ 
stance, whereas O. Eissfeldt, who accepted Alt’s division, 
considered the law in Exod 21:2 (“When you acquire . . .) 
as casuistic, J. van der Ploeg, another Alt follower, ex¬ 
cluded it from this category. 

Second, the participial forms presented a special prob¬ 
lem. Alt had placed them among the apodictic laws, and 
in fact argued that they best exemplified the category 
itself; but other scholars, including M. Noth, J. J. Stamm, 
and M. E. Andrew, pointed to the description of the legal 
consequence as being reminiscent of the casuistic laws. 
Therefore, some followed Alt and placed the participial 
laws among apodictic (for example, H. J. Boecker, J. G. 
Williams, Pfeiffer, and Harrelson), while others (for in¬ 
stance, W. Kornfeld, R. Kilian) preferred to consider them 
casuistic. 

Third, some scholars who have accepted Alt s two major 
divisions took a further step and provided subcategories 
based on content. For example, D. Patrick (1973) identified 
two different types of casuistic laws: (1) remedial law, 
where a penalty is prescribed in the apodosis (e.g., Exod 
21:22); and (2) primary law which clarifies the rights ajid 
duties of the parties (e.g., Exod 21:2-6). Gilmer (1975) 
divided the casuistic “If-you” form into four subgroups: 
(1) the humanitarian If-you formulation; (2) the ceremo¬ 
nial If-you formulation; (3) the Holy War It-vou tonnilla¬ 
tion; and (4) the juridical lf-you formulation. 

Another group of scholars, however, went beyond Alt s 
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divisions and proposed different categories. For example, 
Cazelles (1946) offered four groups of laws: (1) casuistic; 
(2) participial; (3) direct style formula; (4) conditional 
formula in direct style. F. L. Horton (1971) outlined them 
as follows: (1) participial; (2) casuistic, including mixed 
and relative forms ("he who . . .”); (3) apodictic, including 
prohibitions (Heb /o 5 plus an imperfect verb form), wisdom 
prohibitives (Heb *a/ plus a jussive verb), and positive 
commandments. Lowenstamm (EncMiqr 5: 625-28) went 
even further and identified six different forms: (1) casuis¬ 
tic; (2) priestly ("he who . . .”); (3) commands or prohibi¬ 
tions in the third person; (4) commands and prohibitions 
in the second person; (5) participial; (6) mixed. 

Fourth, beyond the issue of categories, some scholars 
raise questions about terminology. Boecker (1980), for 
example, replaces "apodictic” with the label “normative 
law.” Gerstenberger (1965b) calls the second person pro¬ 
hibitions (“you shall not . . .”) "prohibitives.” W. Richter 
(1966) prefers to refer to the negative commands, Heb 5 at 
plus a jussive verb, as “vetitive.” Even though Bright (1973) 
points out that there is a difference between the "/o 5 
prohibitive” (mostly found in law) and the ity al prohibitive” 
(most suitable for wisdom), others argue that it is difficult 
to discern a distinction in force between the two. Sonsino 
(1980) argues that the term "apodictic/apodeictic,” first 
proposed by Alt, is far from being adequate to refer to 
biblical law. This word actually means, “of clear demon¬ 
stration, established on incontrovertible evidence” ( OED 1: 
387). It was used in Aristotelian logic to express certainty 
and absolute truth. As such, it is not appropriate to de¬ 
scribe biblical laws which are considered products of divine 
revelation and not the result of logical conclusions. 

C, A Syntactical Categorization 

A study of legal forms in the Hebrew Bible shows that it 
is possible to group them in two categories based on their 
syntactical structure. Some biblical laws describe a case and 
then stipulate a legal consequence. Others present no case 
information. The first laws are retrospective and look back 
at a situation or a fact. The second type is prospective, 
absolute, and unconditional. On the basis of this distinc¬ 
tion, the first type can be called "conditional,” and the 
second "unconditional.” 

1. Laws in the Conditional Form. a. “When/If” Form. 

In this type, the protasis describing a case is introduced by 
the Heb particle ki ("when” or “in the case that”). The 
subordinate cases are introduced by Heb y im ("if”), 
(“or”), 5 ak 5 im (“but if”), or "wehaya 5 im (“and if”). Three 
subgroups of this type can be identified: 

(1) “When he.” This is the predominant form in the 
ANE law collections. The protasis is introduced in Sum by 
tukum.bi, in Akk by summa and, in Hit by takku. This form 
corresponds to Alt’s casuistic laws. The verbs are usually in 
the third person imperfect, singular or plural. For exam¬ 
ple, "When a man steals an ox or a sheep, and slaughters 
it or sells it, he shall pay five oxen for the ox, and four 
sheep for the sheep” (Exod 21:37, JPSV). An important 
variation of this form is when the protasis is introduced by 
Heb ki (“a man, when he . . .”), such as in Lev 24:17, “If 
a man kills any human being, he shall be put to death.” 

(2) “When you.” In this form, both the protasis and 
apodosis contain verbs in the second person singular or 


plural. For example, “When you make a loan of any sort 
to your neighbor, you must not enter his house to seize his 
pledge: (Deut 24:10, JPSV). 

(3) Mixed Forms. Here the protasis is in the third 
person and the apodosis in the second, such as in Deut 
22:23-24, "When a virgin is pledged ...» you shall 
bring . . or conversely the protasis is in the second 
person and the apodosis is the third, as for example, 
“When you acquire a Hebrew slave, he shall serve . . .” 
(Exod 21:2). 

b. Relative Form. The protasis here is introduced by 
the subject plus Heb y aser ("who”), or simply by 5 aser (Akk 
awilum sa, or only sa; Hit LU kuis). Two subgroups can be 
identified. 

(1) Third Person Forms. See Lev 20:12, "A man who 
Cis 5 aser) lies with his daughter-in-law, both of them shall 
be put to death.” 

(2) Mixed Forms. There are a few examples of this 
form, found in cases where the verb in the protasis is in 
the third person imperfect, whereas the apodosis contains 
a verb in the first person perfect (e.g., "And whatsoever 
man there be of the house of Israel . . . that eateth any 
manner of blood, I will set My face against. . Lev 17:10, 
JPSV). The verb can also be in the second person perfect 
with waw consecutive, as in Lev 20:16, "A woman who 
approached any beast to mate with it, you shall kill (wehar- 
agta) the woman and the beast . . 

c. Participial Form. Here the protasis is introduced by 
a verb in the participial form and the apodosis, formulated 
in the third person, specifies the legal consequence, usually 
the death penalty. For example, “He who fatally strikes a 
man (lit. "the striker to death”) shall be put to death” 
(Exod 21:12). 

2. Laws in the Unconditional Form. a. Direct Address. 
(1) Positive Commands, (a) Second Person. For example, 
"You shall make an altar of earth . . (Exod 20:24). 

(b) Imperative. For example, “Honor your father . . 
(Exod 20:12). 

(c) Infinitive Absolute. For example, “Remember (zd- 
kor) the sabbath day . . (Exod 20:8). 

(2) Negative Commands. Either with Heb /o 5 plus a verb 
in the imperfect, such as "You shall not commit adultery” 
(Exod 20:14), or Heb y al and a verb in the jussive, such as 
"Do not degrade Cal tehallel) your daughter . . .” (Lev 
19:29). 

b. Third Person Jussive. (1) Positive Commands. For 

example, “The guilt offering shall be slaughtered . . .” 
(Lev 7:2). 

(2) Negative Commands. For example, “They shall not 
shave smooth any part of their heads . . .” (Lev 7:2). 

D. The Setting in Life of the Biblical Legal Forms 

The origin and setting in life (Sitz im leben) of the biblical 
legal forms are obscure. One school of thought, repre¬ 
sented by Alt, maintains that the so-called casuistic laws 
derive from a pre-Israelite period, perhaps the Canaanite 
legal system. On the other hand, as Alt argued, the so- 
called apodictic laws are Israelite in origin and emerged 
out of a cultic setting (see Deut 27:15-26; 31:9-13), 
namely, the “renewal of covenant” ceremony. 

It is important to note, however, that there is a difference 
between the original setting in life which gave rise to a 
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particular form, and the secondary setting in which the 
particular form became prevalent. Furthermore, as Ger- 
stenberger (1965b) pointed out, it is highly problematic to 
place all the apodictic clauses within one cultic festival. 
Obviously, it is easier to identify secondary settings which 
employ specific forms by studying the different literary 
genres in the Bible. It is more difficult, if not impossible, 
to discover the original life setting which created the form. 

Alt’s assumption that the Israelites took over the casuis¬ 
tic form from the Canaanites has not been proved, inas¬ 
much as no Canaanite law collection has yet been found. 
The dominant “when he” form was well known in the ANE 
law collections. See introductory article above. There is 
also no evidence, either biblical or extrabiblical, that the 
legal courts were the originators of the casuistic form, even 
though many scholars, including Alt, put forth a claim for 
this assumption. The original life setting of the “when he/ 
you” form remains unknown. 

The participial form was classified by Alt as part of the 
apodictic laws and he pointed to the curses in Deuteron¬ 
omy 27 as its setting. However, it is highly doubtful 
whether curses are indeed laws. Some scholars (for exam¬ 
ple, F. Horton, R. H. Pfeiffer, S. Sandmel, H. Brichto, R. 
Sonsino) have argued that curses are basically part of 
liturgy or prayers, not of laws, although they are part of 
treaty formulas. 

The contention that apodictic laws were purely an Isra¬ 
elite creation has already been disproved by many scholars 
who pointed out similar forms in ANE law collections, 
especially, the second person positive or negative com¬ 
mands. Also, there is little biblical evidence for a so-called 
covenant renewal ceremony, which presumably gave rise 
to the apodictic form. Nor is there proof that it ever took 
place periodically, in spite of Alt’s contention. 

Fohrer (1968) rightfully maintained that the directive 
“do this” or “do not do this” is as old as history itself. It is 
only when these commands or prohibitions form “series” 
that one can speak of patterns and look for a life setting. 
Gerstenberger (1965b), using the example of Jonadab ben 
Rechab’s short prohibitions in Jer 35:6-7, argued that the 
original setting of the “prohibitives” is to be found in the 
instruction given within the tribe (i.e., Sippenethos). With 
regard to the “relative” form, Yaron (1962) observed that 
it is often used in proclamations and was most likely taken 
over by the legislators to express norms of conduct. 
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Rifat Sonsino 

LAW IN JUDAISM OF THE NT PERIOD 

Most generally, “law” meant “divine revelation.” It could 
refer to the totality of revelation or to any part of it. It 
included commandments (do not murder), admonitions 
and advice (treasures gained by wickedness do not profit), 
theological affirmations (the Lord is one), stories (the 
Exodus), worship (the Psalms), and more. These examples 
are all taken from the Bible, the primary (although not 
the only) expression of the law or revelation of the God of 
Israel. A proper appreciation of Jewish “nomism” requires 
that this range of meaning be grasped. The Mosaic code 
was given after the Exodus from Egypt, and “law” em¬ 
braces both the story of God’s gracious deliverance of the 
Israelite people and the requirements that were laid upon 
them—as well as the subsequent stories of failure and 
forgiveness. 


A. Range and Meaning 

B. Sources 

C. Character and Contents 

D. Basic Distinctions 

E. Interpretation 

1. Examples of Interpretation 

2. Interpretation of the Law in Common Judaism 

3. Pharisaic Interpretation and Traditions 

4. Essene Interpretation 

5. Authoritative Interpreters 

F. Knowledge and Observance of the Law 

G. Gentiles and the Jewish Law 

H. Epitomes of the Law 

I. Theological Context 

A. Range and Meaning 

Jews who knew other societies tended to identify the law 
of God with the values of the other cultures, with the result 
that the range of meaning embraced by the word “law” 
expanded still further. Thus Ben Sira equated universal 
Wisdom with the Jewish law (Sirach 24), and Philo at¬ 
tempted the much more difficult task of equating the law 
of Moses with cosmic order, the “law of nature” which 
governs the universe. The person who observes the Jewish 
law is thereby a loyal kosmopolites , citizen of the universe, 
observing the “sacred words of nature” {Op 3; Spec Leg 
2.13). One who studies the “particular enactments” of the 
Mosaic law will find that they agree with “the principles of 
eternal nature” {Vita Mos 2.52; cf. 2.48-52). This is hard 
to show in detail, but Philo had allegory on his side. 

Judaism is correctly called a religion of law, but this has 
not meant the reduction of philosophy, art, and science to 
the level of requirements which can be given in one sen¬ 
tence and either obeyed or not, but rather the expansion 
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of the meaning of “law.” It was once thought that the 
translation of Heb lord by Gk nomos resulted in a narrowing 
of the conception of law from God’s way in general to 
specific requirements. This has now been shown not to be 
correct. The semantic range of the words is approximately 
the same (Pasinya 1973; IDBSup, 909—11; when corrected 
by these and other studies, Dodd 1935: 25-41 still repays 
study). 

In recent years scholars have rightly been concerned to 
correct the view that Judaism was “legalistic” in the pejora¬ 
tive sense, and this has led to the emphasis that tora and 
nomos mean not only “law” but also “grace.” When this 
emphasis is accepted, the characterization of lst-century 
Jews as being “zealous for the law” (Rom 10:2) means not 
that they sought meritorious achievement and thereby 
became self-righteous, but rather that they lived faithfully 
within the covenant which was given by God’s grace. The 
present author has argued that the context of grace is 
clear throughout Jewish literature of the period 200 b.c.e. 
to c.e. 200 and also that Paul, when criticizing “works of 
law,” was not accusing his fellow Jews of legalistic self- 
righteousness (Sanders 1977; 1983). These points, how¬ 
ever, should not prevent us from seeing that the words lord 
and nomos usually mean “law” in our sense of the word. 

While any part of revelation could be called part of 
God’s law, both the Heb and Gk terms were especially used 
for commandments and prohibitions which are observ¬ 
able, or for the scrolls in which they are written down. 
When Josephus summarized “the laws and the constitu¬ 
tion” (Ant 4.8.3 §194), he listed and explained command¬ 
ments. In discussing the Greek translation of Hebrew 
Scripture, he spoke of the desire of Ptolemy II of Egypt to 
have a translation of “our law and the political constitu¬ 
tion,” but he added that the king had managed to obtain 
only the part containing “the law,” not the entirety of 
sacred Scripture (hoi hieroi grammatoi; Ant 1.Proem.3 §11— 
13). Philo spoke of the Ten Commandments (deka logoi , 
“ten words”) as “written laws” which had been “promul¬ 
gated” by Moses. After discussing them he turned to the 
rest of the Mosaic legislation (Dec 1-2; Spec Leg 1.1). The 
Ten Commandments are “general laws,” while the others 
are “special” or “particular laws” (Spec Leg 11.189). The 
“essentials of the law” in Hag. 1:8 are the commandments 
which are solidly based in Scripture, and the law which is 
read in Ros. Has. 4:6 and Meg. 4:1-2 is distinguished from 
the Prophets. 

Thus while a complete catalogue of occurrences of tora 
and nomos would produce the range of meaning indicated 
in the first paragraph, the words usually mean “law.” This 
discussion will take up law in this narrower sense, though 
we shall return to its place in Jewish thought more gener¬ 
ally. 

B. Sources 

The sources potentially include all of Jewish literature 
over a range of some centuries. The Jewish literature 
which can be shown to have been written in the 1st century 
c.e. is this: the works of Philo and Josephus, several of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, and a few works in the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha (e.g. T. Mai., 4 Ezra , Ps.-Philo t some of 
Sib. Or., probably T. Job). The earliest layer of rabbinic 
literature reflects the first century but may not have been 


written until later. Both earlier and later sources, however, 
are relevant to understanding the conception of law in the 
NT period, e.g. Sirach, Wisdom of Solomon, 1 Maccabees, 
Psalms of Solomon , Jubilees. For one topic, oral law, it is 
necessary to consider the entire Mishnah and Tosefta. The 
sources which are employed most are Josephus, Philo, the 
DSS, and the earliest layer of the Mishnah. There are 
fairly short surveys of the Jewish law in Philo’s Hypothetica 
and Josephus’s AgAp 2.22-30 §190-219. (There is a rela¬ 
tionship of literary dependence between these two texts, 
either because Josephus knew the Hypothetica or because of 
reliance on a common source, possibly also used by 
Pseudo-Phocylides. See e.g. van der Horst in OTP 2: 566.) 
More detailed accounts of the legislation are in Philo’s Dec 
and Spec Leg and in Josephus’s Ant 4.8.4-43 § 196-301. 

C. Character and Contents 

The most striking characteristic of Jewish law is that the 
“religious” law covered everything. Moses “did not make 
religion [eusebeia, “piety”] a department of virtue, but the 
various virtues . . . departments of religion.” Unlike other 
cultures, in Judaism “religion governs all . . . actions and 
occupations and speech” (Jos. AgAp 2.16 §170-71). They 
are not distributed among religious law, civil law, and 
philosophy. 

Outsiders might speak of Jewish “ancestral laws” or 
“customs,” and Josephus attributes these terms to gentiles 
(Ant 14.7.2 §116; 14.10.8 §213, 216; and frequently). He 
could use them himself (14.10.11 §223 and elsewhere), as 
could Philo (Spec Leg 11.148). Josephus, Philo, and other 
Jews, however, regarded the “ancestral customs” as the will 
of God. The moral of Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities was to 
teach that people prosper who “conform to the will of 
God,” by which he meant the law (1. Proem 3 §14). Philo 
stated the case fully: While all people guard their own 
customs (ethe), this is especially true of the Jewish people. 
They hold “that the laws (nomoi) are oracles vouchsafed by 
God,” a doctrine in which they are trained “from their 
earliest years” (Gaium 210). Moses is called by some the 
“legislator,” but by others the “interpreter” of the sacred 
laws ( Vita Mos 1.1—2), which reflects Philo’s view that they 
come from God. God himself spoke the Ten Command¬ 
ments (Spec Leg 11.189). The highest of God’s powers is the 
legislative (Sacr 131). The Jews did not regard their “cus¬ 
toms” as of human origin. 

These two points, when combined, give the peculiar 
characteristic of Jewish law: all of life is to be governed by 
God’s will. Scholars sometimes attribute this view to the 
Pharisees (Rhoads 1976: 34), but it springs from Scripture 
itself and was common to all forms of Judaism. 

It was indicated above that “law” might go beyond 
“Scripture,” and it has been customary to speak of the 
development of “oral law” in postbiblical Judaism. If all of 
life was to be lived in accordance with the will of God, the 
“will of God” had to be more comprehensive than what is 
found in Scripture. We shall understand better how the 
contents of the law could grow when we take up Interpre¬ 
tation (see E.). 

D. Basic Distinctions 

The Jewish law may be categorized in two ways: (1) Laws 
govern either (a) relations between humans and God or (b) 
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relations among humans (with implications for the hu¬ 
man-divine relationship). (2) Transgressions of the law are 
either (a) involuntary or (b) intentional. These categories 
are quite clear in Lev 5:21—Eng 5:15; 6:1. In these lines 
are seen the distinctions between unwitting and intentional 
transgression, and between sins against God (the holy 
things of the Lord) and those against both God and “the 
neighbor” (against the Lord by deceiving the neighbor). 

Philo, with his eye on this passage, distinguished the 
categories in the same way and noted that they determined 
how atonement is made for transgression (Spec Leg I 234, 
based on Lev 15:14-19; 1.235-38, based on Lev 16:1-7). 
Atonement brings forgiveness (Spec Leg I 235; Lev 6:7), 
but in the case of transgression against a fellow human 
redress of the wrong was to precede the sacrifice (Philo 
ibid.; cf. Matt 5:23-24), a point not directly made in 
Leviticus. These passages do not cover all cases, but they 
exemplify the principles of categorizing the law and deter¬ 
mining appropriate atonements. Knowledge of these basic 
categories seems to have been common in Judaism. 

Modern scholars often try to divide the law into “ritual” 
and “ethical” categories, but this is an anachronistic and 
usually misleading division. (This was pointed out many 
years ago by Lake [1932: 207], but not often heeded.) In 
such analyses the “moral law” is often considered to be 
embodied in the Ten Commandments, but this puts the 
commandments governing use of the Lord’s name, the 
Sabbath, and graven images into the “ethical” division, 
where they clearly do not belong. Similarly some say that 
the “Noachian” commandments—those thought to have 
been given to all the descendants of Noah, and therefore 
to be required of gentiles (see G. below)—are “moral” 
commandments. (See e.g., Simon 1986: 163-66.) But 
these, too, include idolatry and blasphemy. People often 
think of the early Church as accepting the “ethical” com¬ 
mandments; again this is seen to be the wrong categoriza¬ 
tion. According to Acts, the commandments which the 
Jerusalem church wished to impose on gentile converts 
included the prohibitions against idolatry and eating meat 
with the blood in it—neither one “moral” (Acts 15:20). 
The major laws which govern relations between humans 
and God—such as the prohibition of idolatry—were main- 
tained in all branches of Judaism, and many were inherited 
by Christianity. The commandments “between human and 
human” have of course been deeply influential. 

The anachronism of the moral/ritual distinction is seen 
in another way: “ritual” commandments not infrequently 
have an “ethical” aspect. Thus tithing (a “ritual” require¬ 
ment) included charity (a “moral” duty), and the laws of 
the Sabbath provided rest for laborers and even for ani¬ 
mals (Deut 5:14). There are certain overlaps between the 
ancient category of “commandments which govern rela¬ 
tions with God” and the modern one of “ritual law,” and 
between the ancient “commandments which govern rela¬ 
tions with fellow humans” and the modern “ethical law,” 
but no more than overlaps. First-century Jews did not see 
a difference between the commandment not to eat holy 
food when ritually impure and the requirement to pay 
part of the tithes to the poor—except for the difference in 
penalty. The same God gave both commandments, and 
loyalty to him required obedience of them equally. 

Modern critics of ancient Judaism often think that it was 


overly preoccupied with “ritual” commandments. Besides 
the fact that this is an error in categorization, it is anach¬ 
ronistic in an even more profound way. In the context of 
the ancient world, what distinguished Judaism was that it 
included not only commandments between God and hu¬ 
mans, but also commandments between human and hu¬ 
man. It refused to separate religious cult from everyday 
behavior, thus drawing the latter into the realm of the 
former. 

E. Interpretation 

It belongs to the nature of law that it must be interpreted 
and applied. If, as in the case of Judaism, all of life is to be 
lived in accordance with God’s will, the demands on inter¬ 
pretation are heavy. First-century Judaism did not call on 
individuals to decide in each encounter what it meant to 
love the Lord and the neighbor. Rather, certain ways of 
observing commandments grew over the years and became 
part of the law itself. Most observant Jews (and it will be 
argued below that most Jews were observant) were proba¬ 
bly not conscious of living by interpretations of laws, but 
understood the law in light of the interpretation. 

The biblical laws are by no means specific enough to 
cover all cases, and custom filled in the gaps. Further, 
biblical laws on the same topic sometimes disagree, and 
interpretations were required. Understanding biblical in¬ 
terpretation is fundamental to understanding Judaism, 
especially since in the NT period the various groups, 
parties, and sects presented their differences as being 
based on interpretation of Scripture (whatever the socio¬ 
politico-economic factors which are now thought to ex¬ 
plain the groupings). To grapple with interpretation and 
tradition, and when these were included in “law” and not, 
and to understand how groups disagreed on interpreta¬ 
tion, we may best take some examples. 

1. Examples of Interpretation, a. Tithing. There are 
basically two different tithing laws in the Bible. Deuteron¬ 
omy requires that one-tenth of agricultural crops and the 
firstlings of the flock and herd be taken to Jerusalem and 
eaten there, or converted into money which is spent in 
Jerusalem. Every third year, however (that is, the third and 
sixth years of each seven-year cycle), the tithe was not 
consumed in Jerusalem, but was given to the Levites and 
the poor (Deut 14:22-29; cf. 12:17-19). The second set of 
tithing laws, found in Numbers and Nehemiah, requires 
that one-tenth of crops and herds (counting adult animals 
as well as firstlings) be given to the Levites, who in turn 
tithe to the priests (Num 18:21-24; Neh 10:37-38). It is 
possible that Lev 27:30-33 preserves a third tithing law: 
one-tenth “to the Lord” could mean “directly to the 
priests,” without making provision for the Levites. It is 
simplest, however, to read Leviticus in light of Numbers. 

The lst-century Jews, taking the entire Scripture to be 
the revealed will of God, naturally had to obey each set of 
laws. They were conflated in at least two different ways. 
Josephus (presumably reflecting the views of the priesth 
aristocracy) said that every year one-tenth was given to the 
Levites and one-tenth consumed in Jerusalem. In the third 
and sixth years there was a third tithe, to be given to the 
poor (Ant 4.4.3 §68; 4.8.8, 22 §205. 240: for three tithes 
cf. Tob 1:7-8). Rabbinic literature (possibly representing 
Pharisaic interpretation) requires only two tithes each 
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year: the Deuteronomic, which is either “second tithe’’ 
(spent in Jerusalem in years one, two, four, and five) or the 
“poor tithe” (years three and six), and the Levitical, which 
is given each year except the seventh to the Levites (sum¬ 
marized in Danby 1933: 66 n. 9). If one assumes that all 
interpreters accepted that tithing laws did not apply in the 
sabbatical (seventh) year, these two opinions yield the fol¬ 
lowing results: in each seven-year cycle there were, accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, fourteen tithes; according to the rabbis, 
twelve. 

If these different opinions existed at the same time, 
which seems to have been the case, people must have been 
conscious of the difference. Presumably both the aristo¬ 
cratic priests and the Pharisees (assuming that rabbinic 
interpretation represents their views) saw their position as 
“interpretation” of the written law, the simple application 
of what it says, not as a supplement or “tradition” along¬ 
side it. 

b. Sabbath. Biblical laws on the Sabbath are not numer¬ 
ous. Exodus 16 prohibits gathering food and cooking; the 
fourth commandment forbids “work” (Exod 20:8—11; 
Deut 5:12-15); Exod 34:21 explicitly includes plowing 
time and harvest as periods when the Sabbath must be 
observed, thus ruling out the appeal to “exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances” as justifying nonobservance; Exod 35:3 pro¬ 
hibits making a fire; Num 15:32-36 shows that gathering 
firewood was forbidden and specifies the punishment for 
transgression as stoning; Num 28:9 requires sabbath offer¬ 
ings; Neh 10:31 forbids buying goods even from non-Jews; 
Neh 13:15-22 prohibits carrying burdens through the 
gates of Jerusalem and specifies several forms of agricul¬ 
tural labor as being forbidden; Jer 17:19-27 forbids bear¬ 
ing a burden through the gates of Jerusalem and even 
carrying it out of one’s house. 

Observance of the sabbath law depended on agreement 
with regard to the definition of “work.” Even in the ancient 
world the conception of work varied a bit from time to 
time and group to group. The Bible does not explicitly 
include fighting as an activity forbidden on the Sabbath, 
and in the stories of warfare in the Bible the Sabbath does 
not figure; but sometime during the Persian or the Helle¬ 
nistic period it came to be understood that fighting is 
“work.” Warfare is included in a list of activities forbidden 
on the Sabbath in Jubilees (mid-2d century b.c.e.), but 
without the special stress that would indicate that the point 
was debated (Jub. 50:12). Some years earlier, at the begin¬ 
ning of the struggle which resulted in independence from 
Seleucid rule, a group of pietists was attacked on the 
Sabbath and destroyed because they would not fight. After 
this it was decided to fight in self-defense (1 Macc 2:29— 
42), and this was interpreted to mean only if directly 
attacked. The law as thus interpreted (fighting is work) 
and amended (fighting is permitted in case of direct at¬ 
tack) seems to have been accepted by all, not just the 
specially pious. This rule was observed in 63 b.c.e. by the 
followers of Aristobulus II, who was a friend of the “emi¬ 
nent” and an enemy of the Pharisees (JW 1.7.3 §145-47; 
cf. Dio Cass. Hist. 37.16.2-4; on party allegiance, see Ant 
13.16.2 §411). In the parallel account in Ant 14.4.2-3 
Josephus states that “the law” permits defense on the 
Sabbath only in the case of direct attack (§63). When, at 
the beginning of the war against Rome in c.e. 66, the Jews 


attacked on the Sabbath, Josephus, at least in retrospect, 
regarded them as forsaking religion {eusebeia; JW 2.19.2 
§518). That Jewish refusal to fight on the Sabbath counted 
as an ancestral law is proved by the fact that Rome re¬ 
spected it, and Jews were excused from military service in 
the empire (e.g. Ant 14.10.12 §225-27). 

The basic rule not to fight was apparently an uncon¬ 
scious interpretation of the sabbath law. The decision to 
fight if directly attacked was not, to our knowledge, justi¬ 
fied by biblical interpretation, but was a rule of practice 
adopted by common agreement. It is noteworthy that 
Josephus calls them both “law”: Custom and tradition, both 
unconscious and conscious, could become law. We may 
assume that in the 1st century there were many traditional 
practices which were accepted by everyone as being part 
of sabbath law. 

2. Interpretation of the Law in Common Judaism. It is 

not possible to give a full list of interpreted laws as they 
were accepted by Jews generally, nor would it be feasible 
even if it were possible. We may, however, get some idea of 
the contents of law practiced by most Jews and the way in 
which it was interpreted if we consider (a) developments 
of the Ten Commandments, (b) the laws for which the Jews 
were famous (or infamous), and (c) commandments which 
are said to be in the law but which in fact are not (these 
were probably practiced quite widely). Some items are in 
more than one of the following categories. 

a. Developments of the Ten Commandments. (1) The 
prohibition of idolatry in the first two commandments 
was interpreted to mean that Jews could participate in the 
common Greco-Roman culture to only a limited degree. 
Sacrifices were offered on behalf of the emperor, but the 
possible interpretation that they were offered to him was 
carefully avoided, even by Herod (Smallwood 1981: 83, 
148). Jews were exempt from the requirement of partici¬ 
pating in pagan rites or in the cult of the emperor (Small¬ 
wood 1981: 147, 345). Jews did not, however (with rare 
exceptions), attack pagan temples or idols, doubtless for 
practical reasons; but this restraint was justified exegeti- 
cally by the Gk translation of Exod 22:28—Gk 22:27, “do 
not revile gods” (Philo, Vita Mos 11.26 §205; Spec Leg I 7 
§53; Josephus, Ant 4.8.10 §207; AgAp 2.33 §237). 

Worship of the one God, which is assumed in the first 
two commandments, was meticulously kept. The sanctity 
of the Temple was observed by all until the final stages of 
the war against Rome (for example, Josephus was safe 
from Menahem when he took refuge in the priests’ court: 
Life 5 §20-21); the Jews were allowed by Rome to execute 
gentiles who went beyond the Court of the Gentiles (JW 
6.2.4 §126; pietist groups complained that the priesthood 
did not maintain strict enough standards ( Pss , Sol. 8:11— 
12; CD 4. 18; 5.6-7); the ordinary people sometimes 
attacked or accused unworthy priests (Ant 13.13.5 §372; 
JW 2.1.2 §7); throngs came to the Temple, both from 
Palestine and abroad, especially at the pilgrimage festivals 
(e.g. JW 6.9.4 §423-28); money came from all over the 
known world into its coffers (see F.). In the Diaspora, 
besides sending money and gifts to the Temple and occa¬ 
sionally making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, Jews came 
together locally for worship and study. The rights to 
assemble and to have a “place of their own”—allowed to 
few groups—seem to have been the most prized privileges 
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in the Jewish Diaspora. In the senes of decrees listed in 
Ant 14, these rights are mentioned most often (Ant 14.10.8 
§213-16; 14.10.12 §227; 14.10.16 §234; 14.10.17 §235; 
14.10.20 §242; 14.10.21 §245; 14.10.23 §257-58; 14.10.24 
§260-61; on these, see F. below). 

(2) Sexual Laws were elaborated, especially in the Dias¬ 
pora, and Jewish condemnation of homosexual practice 
became more pronounced than the prohibition of adultery 
(Let. Arist . 152-53; Spec Leg 111.37-42 and frequently in 
Philo AgAp 2.24 §199; Sib. Or. 2.73; 3.596; 5.430; probably 
Wis 14:26; Ps-Phoc . 3; Rom 1:26—27; 1 Cor 6:9.) Philo also 
condemned prostitution, claiming that the law requires the 
death penalty (Jos 43; cf. Spec Leg 111.51; Hypoth 7.1). Both 
Philo and Josephus said that sex is only for procreation 
(Jos 43; AgAp 2.24 §199). Various forms of sexual trans¬ 
gression are condemned in Wis 14:24,26; Sib. Or. 5.430; 
Paul’s vice lists; and many other places. 

(3) “You shall not murder” was applied against the 
Greek practice of exposing infants (e.g. Sib. Or. 3.765). (In 
the pagan view it was not murder.) 

(4) “You shall not steal” and other laws forbidding 
dishonesty were encapsulated in the epigram, “do not pick 
up what you do not lay down” (AgAp 2.27 §208; Hypoth 
7:6, immediately after the epigrammatic version of Lev 
19:18). 

(5) The sabbath law, as we saw above, was further devel¬ 
oped. 

b. Laws for which Jews were Famous. Pagan comments 
reveal that in the Greco-Roman world Jews were famous 
(or infamous) for the laws governing circumcision, Sab¬ 
bath, food, and the worship of a single, invisible God. The 
Jewish desire to maintain their own worship was recog¬ 
nized throughout the empire [E.2.a.(l)]. Jews were by no 
means alone in practicing circumcision, and all cultures 
have calendrical rites. Nevertheless, all four points brought 
criticism from pagans, which sometimes was thoughtful 
but which usually took the form of ridicule. (For Sabbath, 
food, and circumcision see the passages conveniently col¬ 
lected in Whittaker 1984: 63-85; see further the index in 
Stern 1976-84; for ridicule of the worship of an invisible 
God, see AgAp 2.7 §80-81.) 

c. Laws Attributed to Moses which are not in the 
Pentateuch. (1) Fighting is forbidden on the Sabbath, 
except in case of direct attack (E. 1 .b. above). 

(2) Prayer twice each day. The Bible requires that the 
commandments be recalled “when you lie down and when 
you rise” (Deut 6:7), and many people fulfilled this obli¬ 
gation by saying the passage in which it occurs (the Shema c , 
Deut 6:4—9 or only vv 4-5). Around this requirement 
grew the practice of praying twice a day as well, and 
Josephus regards this as part of the Mosaic law (Ant 4.8.13 
§212-13). That Jews prayed every morning is implied by 
Sib. Or. 3:591-92. The rabbis expected prayer three times 
a day (Ber. 4:1), but in Qumran twice a day was the rule 
(IQS 9.26-10.1). The practice seems to have been wide¬ 
spread, The main thrust was probably thanksgiving (so 
Josephus). 

(3) Attendance at synagogue and study of the Scrip¬ 
ture on the Sabbath. This is regarded as part of the Mosaic 
law by both Philo (Op 128) and Josephus (AgAp 2.17 §175), 
and it is included in the Ten Commandments by Pseudo- 
Philo (L.A.B. 11:8). 


(4) Education of children. Josephus attributes to Moses 

the requirement that children be taught to read and to 
learn the “laws and the deeds of their forefathers” (AgAt 
2.25 §204). p 

(5) Purity laws. Jews throughout the world seem to have 
practiced extrabiblical purity laws, though not necessarily 
the same ones. In Palestine the use of standardized immer¬ 
sion pools was common (though more than one standard 
is attested) in order to facilitate the washings which are 
prescribed in the Bible. The pools themselves, however, 
are not biblical. In the Diaspora we learn of hand washing 
(Let. Arist. 305—6), and the construction of synagogues 
near natural water sources points to ablutions of some 
sort. The practice of building houses of prayer near the 
sea is said to be the Jews’ “ancestral custom” in the decree 
of Halicarnassus (Ant 14.10.23 §258; cf. Acts 16:13). Philo 
considered it to be part of the Mosaic law that husband 
and wife should wash after intercourse before touching 
anything else (Spec Leg 111.63). In Sib. Or. 3:592-93 there 
is a reference to morning ablutions. The extrabiblical 
purifications in the Diaspora may have arisen to compen¬ 
sate for the loss of those which the Bible requires for 
entering the Temple. 

(6) The prohibition of abortion is attributed to Moses 
by Josephus (AgAp 2.24 §199-203). 

(7) Burial rites were considered to be part of the law 
(Hypoth 7.7; AgAp 2.26 §205; cf. Tob 1:17). 

(8) Animals were said to be protected by the law, espe¬ 
cially if they take refuge in one’s house (Hypoth 7.7,9; AgAp 
2.29 §213). 

(9) The binding force of vows was expanded by Philo 
(Hypoth 7.3-4; cf. the elaboration of oaths by the Pharisees 
according to Matt 23:16—22). 

This is not a complete list of new “Mosaic” laws, but it 
indicates the way in which the law could grow to cover 
aspects of life not explicitly mentioned in the Bible. The 
points which were probably commonly accepted were the 
prohibition of fighting of the Sabbath; praying twice each 
day; attending synagogue on the Sabbath; teaching chil¬ 
dren the law (nos. 1—4). Most Jews probably extended the 
purity laws (5) in one or more ways. The other cases may 
not have been common, but they show the way in which 
the law naturally developed. 

In some cases we can imagine the process of interpreta¬ 
tion of the biblical law. Philo’s new rule that nothing can 
be touched after intercourse may be compared to the 
biblical commandment not to touch holy things or enter 
the temple after intercourse and before purification (com¬ 
bining Lev 15:16—18,31; 22:3). The hallowing of other 
parts of life, especially in the Diaspora, is a natural devel¬ 
opment. Hand washing might be a partial imitation of the 
priesthood (cf. Exod 30:18-21), but more likely it is an 
application of Ps 24:4 (“clean hands and a pure heartcf. 
Deut 21:6 and the explanation in Let. Arist. 306). Hand 
washing in the Diaspora was probably influenced by pagan 
practice. (For ablutions in Greek religion see Ginouves 
1962: 309-10.) The instruction of children is required b\ 
Deut 6:7, and in the 1st century it was probably a self- 
evident interpretation to think that this included teaching 
them to read. Conceivably studying the law every seven 
days is derived from Deut 31:10, which requires that it be 
read in public every seven years. That prayer should ac- 
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company the recitation of the Shema c may have been self- 
evident. Whether or not these suggestions adequately ex¬ 
plain the development of various laws, the principle in any 
case is clear: the law was lived, and this meant that it was 
interpreted, either unconsciously or self-consciously, and 
applied to cases which are not explicitly mentioned in it. 

3. Pharisaic Interpretation and Traditions, a. Pharisaic 
Interpretation of the Law. Here we shall be concerned to 
illustrate, not canvass completely, Pharisaic interpretation 
of the law. We may take sabbath law as the main example. 
Pharisaic sabbath concerns can be at least partially recon¬ 
structed by studying the passages attributed to named 
Pharisees or to the Houses (Schools) of Hillel and Sham- 
mai. (The Houses discussions are for the most part one 
generation after the destruction of the temple in c.E. 70, 
but it is presumed that they maintain pre-70 Pharisaic 
traditions. The study of Pharisaic law is made possible by 
Neusner 1971 as modified by Sanders 1989.) The bulk of 
the surviving material consists of unresolved debates, so 
that often one cannot say what Pharisaic “law” was. An 
example is the question of giving work to gentiles which 
cannot be finished before the Sabbath begins, a practice 
which was prohibited by the House of Shammai but per¬ 
mitted by the House of Hillel (Sabb. 1:8). The topic may be 
regarded as a question of “interpretation”: Does it matter 
who does the work? There were also debates between the 
houses over whether or not work which had been begun 
before the Sabbath could proceed if no further human 
effort was required: Could a bundle of Hax finish drying 
in the warm oven (Sabb. 1:6)? This debate is part of the 
general interpretive question, what counts as work? 

b. Pharisaic Traditions and the Question of Oral Law. 
All Pharisees, however, seem to have agreed on a very 
interesting development of sabbath rules. It is a conception 
indicated by the word c erub, “the fusion of sabbath limits” 
(Danby). By the erection of cross-beams, for example, all 
the houses in a courtyard or along an alley could be 
“fused” into one house, and then vessels containing food 
could be carried from house to house, thus permitting 
communal dining on the Sabbath (despite Jer 17:19-27). 
Sadducees did not accept such traditions, and one who 
lived in the same group of houses could prevent this 
custom by taking possession of the walkway first ifErub. 
6 : 1 ). 

The Pharisees did not pretend that the Bible allows the 
“fusion of sabbath limits,” and this development is a “tra¬ 
dition” (Gk paradosis, Heb qbf). One of the chief character¬ 
istics of Pharisaism was the development of “traditions” 
which altered or supplemented the written law: “The 
Pharisees had handed down [paredosan ] certain regulations 
[nomima] from [their] forebears [ek pateron diadoches ], which 
are not recorded in the laws of Moses, and which on this 
account are rejected by the Sadducean group” (Ant 13.10.6 
§297); “regulations [nomina] introduced by the Pharisees 
in accordance with the tradition [paradosis ] of their fathers” 
(Ani 13.16.2 §408; see also Mark 7:3). The characteristic 
of traditions” is that they are understood by neither 
proponents nor opponents to be interpretations of the 
Bible. 

Did the Pharisees consider their “traditions” to be law? 
Until very recently the unanimous view has been that they 
did that Pharisees held that they and their predecessors 


had inherited from the holy men of Israel, all the way back 
to Moses, traditions which were of equal standing with the 
written law. This view has been based on two foundations: 
In * Abot 1:1-2:8 there is a chain of transmission of lord 
which runs from Moses to Hillel and Shammai; and which 
then branches, being continued both by Hillel’s physical 
descendants and by his disciple Johanan b. Zakkai and his 
students. Torn in this passage has been interpreted as 
including the Pharisaic traditions, which are then seen to 
be called “law.” The second important piece of evidence is 
the statement which is ascribed to Hillel in Sabb. 31a ( = 
ARNA 15) that there are two torot , one the oral law (lord se- 
be c al peh). 

Before 1985 it could already be seen that this view is 
subject to challenge. Davies ( IDB 3: 91) recognized that 
the term “oral law” is neither early nor widespread, and 
his discussion shows that he did not take the single ascrip¬ 
tion to Hillel to prove that Pharisees accepted a “two-fold 
law,” written and oral. Other scholars also noted that the 
term for nonbiblical rules, according to Josephus, the NT, 
and early rabbinic literature, was not “oral law” but “tradi¬ 
tion.” Further, Rivkin (1984: 86-87) maintained that 
Pharisees held only other Pharisees responsible for observ¬ 
ing their special rules. Observing them made one a Phari¬ 
see, but to be an obedient Jew one need only observe 
biblical law. Rivkin nevertheless used the term “two-fold 
law” to describe the Pharisaic legal corpus (Rivkin 1978). 

Jacob Neusner, however, has argued that the entire 
theory of an oral law, coeval with the written law and equal 
in authority, is a late creation. The story about Hillel in 
Sabb . 31a, in which the term “oral law” occurs, is a retrojec- 
tion from the time of the Babylonian Talmud (1985: 144— 
45). In the earliest rabbinic document, the Mishnah, no 
passage “demands the meaning ‘not-written-down-To- 
rah,’ ” and the implication of the regular distinction be¬ 
tween “words of Torah” and “teachings of scribes” “pre¬ 
cludes the conception of two Torahs of equal standing and 
authority, both deriving from God’s revelation to Moses at 
Mount Sinai” (Neusner 1985: 26). The matter is actually 
not quite that clear, since Neusner considers y Abot not to 
be part of the Mishnah, but rather to date entirely from 
the time of the latest names in it, which puts it fifty years 
later than the Mishnah (1985: 6, 32). This principle, how¬ 
ever, would take several other tractates out of the Mishnah. 
It is better to follow the usual practice of assuming that 
5 Abot grew and that it contains late additions, rather than 
that it was written as a kind of pseudepigraphical work in 
the middle of the 3d century. When it is returned to the 
Mishnah, the matter changes a bit. The tord in *Abot 1:1, 
which is said to have been handed down from generation 
to generation, cannot be the written law, since it is never 
maintained that the Pharisees and rabbis had a monopoly 
on that. It is, thus, nonwritten. But does it include the 
peculiarly Pharisaic traditions or only their interpretations? 
There is no answer within the tractate, which contains 
maxims but no legal discussions. 

Neusner’s challenge to the theory of “oral law” which 
goes back to Moses and was equal to the written law must 
be taken seriously, though when he excluded *Abot he 
made the case too easy. His second point is more persua¬ 
sive: the Mishnah distinguishes between the words of the 
scribes and those of lord in such a way as to “preclude” the 
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view that the words of the scribes were torn. Neusner’s 
evidence (1985: 24—25) is not, however, complete. He 
intended to consider passages in which tora and “words of 
the scribes” appear together, but some were omitted, and 
other passages on the words of the scribes were also rele¬ 
vant. Second, the meaning of the word hdldka must be 
taken into account. Third, and most important of all, it is 
necessary to consider the passages which trace a rule to 
Moses. 

A full study of the occurrences in the Mishnah and 
Tosefta of the three terms “words of the scribes,” hdldka 
and “Moses on Mount Sinai” is given in Sanders 1989. The 
results, which confirm Neusner’s view, are these: (1) The 
words of the scribes are lower in importance than the 
words of the Bible (tora), and transgression of scribal 
rulings is not considered to be real transgression. Thus, 
for example, according to Para 11:4-5 those who are 
impure only according to the words of the scribes may 
enter the temple. (2) The term hdldka is often equivalent 
to “words of the scribes.” In c Or. 3:9 halakd seems to be 
one grade closer to tora than are the words of the scribes, 
but in other instances the meaning is the same: traditional 
rulings which do not need to be proved by argument in 
order to be accepted within the group (the rabbis and 
possibly the Pharisees before them). They are, however, 
lower in status than the tora (e.g. Ned. 4:3). (3) In several 
passages hdldka is used together with the phrase “received 
[as a tradition]” (usually mequbbal y dni). In these cases the 
traditional hdldka is regarded as correct (e.g. Yebam. 8:3), 
but it is not equated with tora. (4) Halaka is tora only when 
it is interpretation of miqrcP (“what is written) or of tora. 
Thus in Hag. 1:8 halakot are “the essentials of the law” only 
when they are based on scriptural law. (5) Rulings which 
are “received as tradition,” even when not called hdldka, 
are often authoritative (e.g. Zebah. 1:3 = Yad. 4:2). (6) 
Tradition (by whatever name) may be rejected. This is the 
case if it is the opinion of an authority who was outvoted 
at the time ( z Ed. 1:6) or if there is a conflicting tradition 
(Git. 6:7). A rabbi might also doubt that the report is true 
(Ohol. 16:1). Even after hearing a tradition the rabbis may 
debate the issue anyway (Yebam. 16:7). (7) Tradition may 
only supplement exegesis (t. Pisha 4:14 Lieberman; Zuck- 
ermandel 4:2), or a proof by exegesis may be appended (t. 
Sukk. 3:1). (8) A special subgroup of traditional halakot 
consists of rulings which go back to Moses on Mt. Sinai. 
These last are never said to be “oral law”: they are rather 
halakot, and presumably like other halakot which are not 
interpretations of the written law, they are inferior to the 
tora . (9) None of the major Pharisaic traditions (e.g. c erub) 
is proved by any of the terms included in this survey. (10) 
In every case of a rule which was “received as tradition,” it 
was known to only one rabbi, and therefore it was not part 
of regular rabbinic instruction. This counts very strongly 
against the view that these terms indicate Mosaic law. We 
may consider two examples: One of the halakot which is 
said to be from Moses on Sinai was known only to R. 
Eliezer, and it is cited as a postscript after the story of a 
lengthy debate conducted in ignorance of it (Yad. 4:3 = t. 
Yad. 2:15-16). In another case R. Akiba hears a tradition, 
said to go back to Gamaliel I, when he is in Babylonia. On 
his return to Israel he asks the Pharisee’s grandson, Gam¬ 
aliel II, about it. The latter then remembers that his 


grandfather had made the ruling in question. There fol¬ 
lows a debate on the topic which is not influenced by the 
tradition (Yebam. 16:7). 

Since a study of the terminology for traditional rules in 
the Mishnah and Tosefta supports Neusner’s study of the 
word tora in the same two collections, we may conclude that 
the rabbis of the Mishnaic period did not hold the dogma 
of oral law which has been attributed to them. Presumably 
the same is true of the pre-70 Pharisees, on the assumption 
that the rabbis of the Mishnah and Tosefta would not have 
given their “traditions” a lower status than they had en¬ 
joyed among the pre-70 Pharisees. 

We have not proved that the Pharisees did not observe 
common and widely known extrabiblical traditions. On the 
contrary, we can be sure that they did. “The fusion of 
sabbath limits” is the best example, but probably hand 
washing should be included here as well. This extrabiblical 
practice is probably attested in the Diaspora earlier than 
in Palestine (Let. Arist. 305-6; the date of this text is not 
certain). The Pharisees, however, do seem to have prac¬ 
ticed it ( Ber . 8:2). What is striking is that these traditions 
are not said to go back to Moses on Sinai. 

It is equally important to note that rabbinic literature, 
which discusses them extensively, posits neither penalty 
nor atonement for transgression. We noted that Para 11:4- 
5 explicitly states that a person who is impure according 
to “the words of the scribes” may nevertheless enter the 
Temple without being considered to have profaned it. The 
Pharisees, if judged by early rabbinic literature, did not 
equate their extrabiblical traditions with the Mosaic law. 

If Pharisees consciously kept their peculiar traditions 
separate from the law, they are to be seen, despite their 
willingness to introduce innovations, as deeply conserva¬ 
tive. They intended not to change the biblical law. They 
regarded their interpretations of the law as correct, and it 
may be assumed that they tried to have them enforced in 
society as a whole. But their traditions were their own: they 
made them Pharisees. In this context it is significant that 
Josephus said of the Pharisees both that they were re¬ 
garded as the most “precise” (aknbes) interpreters (JW 
1.5.2 §110; 2.8.14 §162; Life 38 §191; cf. Ant 18.1.15 §15, 
“exegesis”) and that they followed “traditions” (paradosts, 
nomima) which the Sadducees rejected because they are 
not part of the written law (Ant 13.10.6 §296-97; 13.16.2 
§408; 18.1.3 §12). These two aspects, it appears, should be 
kept distinct. 

This view of Pharisaic tradition places them in the main¬ 
stream of thought in the Hellenistic period, which vener¬ 
ated tradition but did not consider it the equivalent of law. 
In a passage which may be indebted to Aristotle (so Colson 
1939: 8, 435), Philo distinguishes between “customs” (ethe), 
which are “unwritten laws,” and the written laws. The one 
who obeys only the latter “acts under the admonition of 
restraint and the fear of punishment,” while the one who 
obeys the customs displays voluntary virtue (Spec Leg 148- 
50; cf. Gaium 115). The Pharisees intentionally went be¬ 
yond the letter of the law, and they seem to have consid¬ 
ered themselves to be doing so voluntarily, rather than 
because they “knew” more laws than did others and 
thought that obedience to these further laws was strictly 
required. 

4. Essene Interpretation. The Essenes had numerous 
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nonbiblical sabbath laws (staying with the same main ex¬ 
ample). According to Josephus they would not light a fire, 
remove a vessel “or even go to stool” on the Sabbath (JW 
2.8.9 §147). The Damascus Document contains a long list of 
sabbath laws: the sectarian Sabbath began early, “when the 
sun’s orb is distant by its own fullness from the gate” 
behind which it would set. Not only was the conduct of 
business forbidden, but so was speaking about work. One 
should not walk more than about 500 yards from home, 
edible fruit and other food could not be picked up, water 
could not be drawn or carried, perfume (or medicine) 
could not be worn—and so on (CD 10:14-11:18). Al¬ 
though most of the Sabbath regulations are not justified 
exegetically, one of them is: “Let no one offer on the altar 
on the Sabbath [any offering] except the burnt-offering of 
the Sabbath; for thus it is written: ‘apart from your sab¬ 
bath-offerings’ ” (CD 11.17-18, trans. Rabin 1958). The 
last phrase is taken from Lev 23:38. The context is ig¬ 
nored, as is common in ancient exegesis. According to 
Leviticus, on festival days special offerings were presented 
“besides” or “apart from”—that is, in addition to—the 
ordinary offerings of the day. According to CD, on the 
Sabbath one may bring no offerings “apart from sabbath 
offerings” rather than “in addition to them,” thus revers¬ 
ing the plain meaning of the text. (Sabbath offerings had 
to be brought because of Num 23:9.) 

The justification of the sabbath rules which are not 
supported exegetically is apparently given in CD 6.18-19: 
those who enter the covenant are “to keep the Sabbath day 
according to its exact rules and the appointed days and 
the fast day according to the finding of the members of 
the new covenant in the land of Damascus.” “New cove¬ 
nant” here may be governed only by the appointed (festi¬ 
val) days and the fast (the Day of Atonement), but in 
principle the sect was willing to claim that its covenant was 
at least partially “new” and therefore different. This new 
covenant contained “hidden things” not previously known 
(CD 3:14). Similarly in one of the scrolls which represents 
the monastic community at Qumran a new member is 
required to take an oath to “return” to the “law of Moses” 
according to “all that was revealed of it to the sons of 
Zadok” (IQS 5:8-9). In this formulation the “law of Mo¬ 
ses” includes the traditional Scriptures but also new reve¬ 
lations to the Zadokite priests, and the door is left open 
for there to be more: the partitive “of it” (mimmenna) 
implies that more yet may be revealed. 

The Temple Scroll (1 lQTemple) takes this position to its 
logical conclusion: it attributes a revision of substantial 
parts of the Hebrew Bible directly to God by use of the 
first person, and new laws are created. Thus, for example, 
a verse in Nehemiah is used in developing laws for a new 
festival, called by Yadin (1985: 102) the “Feast of the Wood 
Offering.” 

Thus both of the known branches of the Essenes (rep¬ 
resented by CD and IQS respectively) had it both ways: 
they accepted “the law of Moses” as their guide; they 
introduced new laws and claimed that they were new 
revelations from the same source. Their handling of and 
claims for the new sectarian rules contrast sharply with the 
Pharisees’ position on their peculiar traditions. 

5. Authoritative Interpreters. Once it is realized that 
law must be interpreted, the question of who the interpret¬ 


ers are becomes vital. Traditionally in Judaism the priests 
were the teachers and interpreters of the law, assisted by 
the Levites (Deut 31:9; Neh 8:3—9). During the Persian 
and Hellenistic periods, local government was headed by 
the high priest. According to Sir 45:17 the priests were the 
nations’ teachers; and the Hasmoneans, originally ordi¬ 
nary priests, assumed the high priesthood and its authority 
before they took the title “king.” In Herod’s day no one 
else had much authority, but during the periods of direct 
Roman rule of Judaea (c.E. 6-41; 44-66) the prefects/ 
procurators lived in Caesarea, and the chief priests were 
relied on to provide local government in Jerusalem (San¬ 
ders 1985: 194-98; 270; 312-17; cf. Goodman 1987). 

Modern scholars have often denied that the priests still 
served as teachers and authoritative interpreters of the law 
in the NT period, proposing that the Pharisees had as¬ 
sumed that role. It is sometimes even said that the priests 
no longer cared to interpret the law, and one scholar has 
pushed this back to the time of Ezra, stating that he was a 
scribe and not a priest (despite Ezra 7:1-5; Neh 8:9) 
(Maccoby 1980: 61-62; Rajak 1983: 19). Appeal is made 
to Josephus’ statement that the Sadducees (the dominant 
party among the priestly aristocracy) could accomplish 
nothing, since the masses preferred the Pharisees (Ant 
18.1.4 §17). In other passages, however, Josephus states 
that the priests were the recognized authorities (especially 
AgAp 2.21 §184-89; Ant 14.3.2 §41; 20.10.5 §251). The 
second view is supported by the individual narratives in 
Josephus, the Gospels, and Acts of trials and of times of 
crisis, when the priests demonstrated their influence both 
with the crowds and with the Romans. 

Even in the Diaspora, priests interpreted the law. In 
discussing the synagogue service Philo said that either a 
priest or an elder read and expounded the law ( Hypoth 
7.13), and other evidence indicates that priests retained 
their identity and influence in the Diaspora ( AgAp 1.7 §32; 
Kraabel 1981: 84). We may conclude that in general the 
priests fulfilled their traditional office of interpreting the 
law (see also Neusner 1971: III, 230, 296). 

There were also, however, lay teachers who often had 
considerable influence, as the story of Judas and Matthias 
(probably Pharisees) makes clear (JW 1.23.2-4 §648-55; 
2.1.2-3 §4-13). The Pharisees, the Essenes and possibly 
other pietist groups had their own recognized authorities. 
Many Pharisaic regulations had to do with domestic ar¬ 
rangements with regard to work on the Sabbath and other 
holy days, avoiding corpse impurity, and other matters. 
There was also debate about public behavior which was in 
the control of the individual, such as whether or not to lay 
one’s hands on the head of a sacrificial animal offered on 
a “festival day,” when most forms of work were forbidden 
(Hag. 2:2-3). In only one instance is a Pharisee assigned a 
law which determined public policy: the prosbul , a legal 
device for ensuring the collection of a loan during the 
sabbatical year, is attributed to Hillel (Sipre Deut 113; Seb. 
10:3-6). It is possible, however, that this regulation was 
not originated by him, since it is attested elsewhere (DJD 2 
100-4 no. 18). 

That Pharisees in particular were equipped, as were 
priests, with the education which allowed them to interpret 
the law is made clear by a story in Josephus. The council 
(koinon) in Jerusalem, at the behest of Simeon b. Gamaliel, 
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decided to send a commission to investigate Josephus’ 
conduct of the preparation for war in Galilee. The four 
commissioners were “of different classes of society but of 
equal standing in education/’ since those who were “of the 
lower ranks” (demotikoi) were Pharisees. The non-Pharisaic 
member was descended from high priests. The test was 
not knowledge of military tactics, but of the “laws” or 
“ancestral customs” {Life 39 § 196—98). 

Who followed which interpretation when there was a 
conflict is hard to know. We noted (E.l.a.) that the tithing 
laws were interpreted differently by the aristocratic priests 
and the Pharisees (if represented by the rabbis). Since 
priests and Levites collected the tithes in person (Life 12 
§63; t. Peak 4:3), their interpretation doubtless often pre¬ 
vailed; but a group of farmers might band together and 
insist on separating tithes according to the more lenient 
Pharisaic interpretation. 

The overall picture is this: (1) Many aspects of life were 
lived in accord with the law as commonly interpreted. 

(2) The priests retained their authority as interpreters of 
the law. During the Roman period the priestly aristocracy 
ruled Jerusalem, but priests were influential elsewhere. 

(3) Lay teachers of the law were also influential and at least 
sometimes had considerable followings. (4) Pietist groups 
could follow their own interpreters in many areas of life, 
especially private ones. 

F. Knowledge and Observance of the Law 

Josephus claimed that Jews differed from members of 
other societies because of their knowledge of and obedi¬ 
ence to the law. “Should anyone of our nation be ques¬ 
tioned about the laws, he would repeat them all more 
readily than his own name.” He continued, “a transgressor 
is a rarity; evasion of punishment by excuses an impossi¬ 
bility” {AgAp 2.18 §178; cf. Hypoth 7.14). Both Philo ( Gaium 
192; Hypoth 6.9) and Josephus held that Jews were willing 
to die for the law, and Josephus especially used this state¬ 
ment to prove general Jewish loyalty to the law {AgAp 2.32 
§234; see 30-32 §218-35; Ant 15.7.8 §248). Despite this 
claim, some—such as Josephus himself—preferred life to 
dying for the law. Nevertheless the history of the period 
shows that his claim was largely true. Again and again Jews 
faced death rather than transgress the law or allow profa¬ 
nation of the city and the temple (e.g., the Roman stan¬ 
dards at the time of Pilate and the statue which Gaius 
ordered to be placed in the temple, Ant 18.3.1 §55—59; 
18.8.2-5 §261-83). Gaius’s threat led Philo to predict a 
worldwide revolt {Gaium 213-15; cf. 159, 192-215), and it 
is very likely that this would have been the consequence 
had the act been carried out. The cry, “no master but 
God” (Ant 18.1.6 §23), never ceased to rally people who 
were willing to die for the law. Hadrian’s proscription of 
circumcision was probably a major cause of the second 
revolt (HJP 2 1: 536-40). 

The willingness to hght and die if need be might be said 
to have been motivated only by “nationalism,” not by 
attachment to the observance of the law. Apart from the 
difficulty of distinguishing national identity from loyalty 
to the Mosaic code, there is further evidence of Jewish 
observance. Most generally, it should be borne in mind 
that true atheism was virtually unknown in the ancient 
world. Jews believed that God had given his law and that 


he took note of obedience and transgression. Popular 
indifference is less likely in that climate than in the mod¬ 
ern one. 

In giving more specific evidence, we begin with the 
Diaspora. Jews were famous throughout the empire for 
the persistence with which they maintained their “ances¬ 
tral customs.” We saw (E.2.b.) that they were ridiculed for 
their dietary laws and for keeping the Sabbath. In mixed 
cities gentiles exploited Jewish devotion to the Sabbath by 
bringing legal charges on the day of rest and in other ways 
{Ant 16.2.4 §45). Jews throughout the world paid the 
temple tax. Here the proof is simple: after the first revolt 
against Rome, the tax was directed to other purposes, and 
it was reimposed after the second revolt (Smallwood 1981: 
345, 371-78, 480, 515-16). Several Jewish authors testify 
to the wealth which poured into the temple from the half¬ 
shekel tax, hrstfruits and free-will offerings (Let. Anst. 40; 
Gaium 156; Spec Leg 1.77-78; Ant \6. 6.7 §172; 18.9.1 §312- 
13, all referring to offerings from the Diaspora), and these 
again may not be doubted. More than one avaricious 
gentile saw the temple as a source of wealth: it was plun¬ 
dered by Antiochus Epiphanes IV (1 Macc 1:21-24; Ant 

12.5.4 §248-50), by Crassus {Ant 14.7.1 §105), and by 
Sabinus, procurator of Syria ca. 4 b.c.e. {JW 2.3.3 §50). 
Although Pilate confiscated sacred money to build an 
aquaduct, he did not plunder the temple treasury (JW 

2.9.4 §175). 

We can get a good idea of the publicly obvious laws 
which Jews in the Diaspora wished to observe by analyzing 
the proclamations and letters quoted in Ant 14. After Julius 
Caesar defeated Pompey and decided to bestow favor on 
the Jews, cities throughout the empire passed decrees 
either restoring Jewish rights or establishing them. Permis¬ 
sion to assemble, to have common meals, to have a place of 
their own, and especially to keep the Sabbath heads the 
list. This complex of rights is followed by freedom from 
military service (sometimes connected with sabbath obser¬ 
vance), permission to observe their rites and to give money 
for them, the right to have their “native food” supplied in 
the market, and permission to decide their own affairs 
(Ant 14.10.1-26 §185-268, esp. 214-64). Several of these 
items would not be at issue in Palestine, and other impor¬ 
tant observances would not have been mentioned because 
they were not subject to public observation or control. It is 
noteworthy that circumcision is not in the list. At that point 
in the history of the empire cultural homogeneity was not 
considered, and so circumcision was not an issue. When, 
almost 200 years later, Hadrian forbade circumcision, the 
consequences were disastrous, as we noted above. Circum¬ 
cision was, however, known to be a distinguishing mark of 
Jews (E.2.b.). Despite the limitations of the evidence which 
these decrees provide, the list of practices, and in fact the 
existence of the decrees, support the view of general 
Jewish observance of the main laws. 

This evidence from the Diaspora can be applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to Palestine, but more evidence can be cited. We 
may focus on the “common people.” Modern scholars 
frequently say that the vast majority of Jews “neither knew 
nor followed the law,” or that they were ignorant of it or 
“lukewarm” about obeying it (Lohse 1976: 80: Davies 
1984: 17; Rhoads 1976: 33; Neusner 1986: 54). The only 
evidence from ancient sources which can be cited is John 
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7:49: “This crowd, who do not know the law, are ac¬ 
cursed,” which is taken to prove either that the generality 
of Jews did not know or keep the law, or that the Pharisees 
believed that they did not (the first view: Lohse 1976: 80; 
the second view: Jeremias 1969: 266). The same scholars 
would not take a single sentence in John as proving some¬ 
thing about Jesus, and it can hardly be taken as satisfactory 
evidence for the common people of Palestine or the Phar¬ 
isees. Against it stand all other sources. 

No opinion could less-well reflect the overwhelming im¬ 
pression given by ancient literature, both Jewish and pa¬ 
gan, than the view that ordinary Jews neither knew nor 
observed the law. Even the Mishnah supports the opposite 
view. The rabbis, for example, thought that the ordinary 
people would protect items which belonged to a priest 
from contracting corpse impurity (Tohar. 8:2); they held 
them to be trustworthy about Second Tithe (T. Yom 4:5); 
and they regarded them as trustworthy with regard to the 
priests’ portion of the Levitical tithe (Dem. 1:3). The rabbis, 
presumably following the Pharisees, had special tithing 
and purity laws which the common people did not keep, 
and these have given the wrong impression to scholars who 
have not distinguished the Pharisaic/rabbinic view of bibli¬ 
cal law from their view of party “traditions.” The learned 
and the pious did not think of the ordinary people as 
transgressing the major biblical laws. 

Archaeology lends some support to the view that the 
laws were commonly observed. Numerous immersion 
pools have been found both in Jerusalem and elsewhere. 
With regard to the most difficult form of impurity to 
remove, corpse impurity, we may note Josephus’s state¬ 
ments that Antipas had a hard time populating Tiberias, 
since it was built on a graveyard (Ant 18.2.3 §36-38). Philo 
regarded it as routine that pilgrims to the temple were 
kept outside for a week while they were purified of corpse 
impurity (Spec Leg 1.261). During the brief reign of Arche- 
laus there was a substantial riot which was caused, among 
other things, by his refusal to depose his high priest in 
favor of “a man of greater piety and purity” (JW 2.1.2 §7). 

We may suppose that most Jews, both in Israel and in 
the Diaspora, observed most of the law. (For a slightly 
different but well-nuanced view of observance in Galilee, 
as judged by the 2d century rabbis, see Goodman 1983: 
102 - 11 .) 

With regard to knowledge of the law, attendance at 
synagogue once a week was customary and was often 
regarded as a law, and so people heard the Bible read and 
expounded (E.2.c.(3); see further Ant 16.2.4 §43, “quot¬ 
ing” Nicolaus of Damascus; Hypoth 7.13; Gaium 156; Hel 
Syn. Pr. 5:14—18). Synagogues (or houses of prayer) existed 
wherever there were Jews, and they fulfilled their function. 
Even without attending synagogues, Jews would learn the 
essentials of the religion and of the national way of life. 
The sabbath rest, the obligation of circumcision, the spe¬ 
cial dietary laws, and the reasons for the festivals would 
have been understood by all who lived within a Jewish 
community. Gentiles were widely acquainted with these 
practices (though sometimes imperfectly), and some found 
them attractive. The public importance of the feasts of 
pilgrimage (Passover, Booths, and Weeks), and of the fast 
day (the Day of Atonement), ensured that the relevant 
biblical passages were known. 


Josephus, Philo, Pseudo-Aristeas, and others who waxed 
lyrical about Jewish knowledge and observance of the law 
of course engaged in idealization, and general education 
among the populace did not lead to universal obedience. 
But the fact of Jewish education in the biblical law and the 
rest of Scripture is undeniable, as is the overall loyalty of 
Jews throughout the world to the law. 

Christian scholars have often supposed that Jewish law is 
extremely difficult: the laws were too numerous to know, 
let alone perform (in Bultmann’s neat but ill-informed 
phrase, 1956: 66). This is not true. Josephus was correct 
when he wrote that the laws are “simple and familiar” 
(AgAp 2.22 §190). Rabbinic discussions of purity are in¬ 
volved and a bit difficult, but not many needed to follow 
them. In any case even these laws are easier than modern 
tax law—and they are less voluminous. Biblical law itself is 
simple and fairly small in volume. Most laws and semi-legal 
practices are obeyed by routine: waking, saying the morn¬ 
ing prayers, blessing the bread, not killing or robbing 
anyone on the way to one’s workplace, not cutting down 
one’s enemy’s fruit trees, listening quietly when lectured 
by one’s parent—thus are fulfilled many laws each day. 

G. Gentiles and the Jewish Law 

Since the God who gave the law also created the uni¬ 
verse, many Jews thought that his will should have been 
evident to all, at least to some degree. Philo equated the 
“law of nature” with the Jewish law (section A). This is an 
extreme position if one tries to harmonize Plato, Aristotle, 
and Moses. At another level of intellectual effort, however, 
many Jews would have agreed. Their God really had cre¬ 
ated the world, and his full will had been made known 
through Moses and the other prophets. In the new age 
there would be a common law for all (Sib. Or. 3.757—59). 
Gentiles had missed the revelation, but they should be able 
to discover some of it at least. This is put eloquently and 
gently in Wisdom 13 (Gentiles are “little to be blamed” for 
mistaking the creation for the creator, though they should 
have seen more clearly; praying to their own artifacts, 
however, is stupid and completely without excuse), with 
less nuance by Paul (Rom 1:18—23), and encouragingly by 
Philo (as did Abraham, others may study the world of 
sense perception and “come to find the likeness of the 
invisible world of mind,” Migr 105; cf. 192—95 and often). 

When it comes to particular laws, it is difficult to make 
good generalizations about Jewish expectations of gentiles. 
According to Pseudo-Philo, gentiles should know all the 
law and will be judged by it (L.A.B. 11:1-2). Few expected 
this much, and Noah was looked to as the source of laws 
which could be held to be universally binding. In Jub. 7:20 
he is said to order his sons to do justice, “cover the shame 
of their flesh,” bless the creator, honor father and mother, 
love the neighbor, and avoid sexual immorality and pollu¬ 
tion. With great emphasis he warns that anyone who eats 
blood will be destroyed (7:28-33). This makes a total of 
seven commandments. In t. c Abod. Zar. 8:4 it is said that 
Noah gave his sons seven commandments, and six are then 
named: the establishment of courts and five prohibitions— 
idolatry, cursing the Name, incest, murder, and robbery. 
There are additions to this list in 8:6,8, based on Deut 
18:10-11. Subsequently, rabbis would try both to employ 
the number seven and to take account of the command- 
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ments which appear in the Bible before the giving of the 
law on Mt. Sinai. (For these see EncJuA 12: 1189-90; 
Encjxui 12: 1190-91.) The list of prohibitions in Acts 15:29 
ignores muder, incest, and robbery (forbidden throughout 
the world) and names only prohibitions which are peculiar 
to Judaism, but which many Jews seem to have thought 
gentiles should observe (avoiding meat with blood in it and 
meat offered to idols). 

H. Epitomes of the Law 

Epitomizing—often called summarizing—the law prob¬ 
ably springs not from the feeling that the laws are too 
many and too burdensome, but from the desire to grasp 
the heart of the matter. The legal books of the Bible offer 
their own epitomes of the major categories of the law— 
commandments which govern relations between humans 
and God and those which govern relations among humans. 
The Deuteronomist seems to have intended the Shema c 
(Deut 6:4—9) to be a partial summary of the laws which 
had just been given (the Ten Commandments). “The Lord 
our God is one Lord” recalls the first two commandments. 
Similarly the author of Leviticus 19 grouped together 
several commandments which govern relations among hu¬ 
mans and then concluded with summary statements: “you 
shall love your neighbor as yourself”; “you shall love [the 
stranger] as yourself” (Lev 19:18, 34). Jesus’ statement that 
Deut 6:4—5 and Lev 19:18 are the greatest would not have 
surprised many (Mark 12:28-31). Philo singled out these 
same two commandments as giving the general burden of 
the law, though he put them in his own words: “God asks 
nothing . . . difficult, but only . . .just to love Him”; the 
law “stands preeminent in enjoining fellowship and hu¬ 
manity” ( Spec Leg 1.299,324). Similarly he noted that “two 
main heads” stand above all else in the law: “one of duty 
to God as shown by piety (eusebeias) and holiness (hosiotetos), 
one of duty to fellow humans as shown by humanity 
(philanthropia) and justice (dikaiosyne)" (Spec Leg 11.63). 

Many Jews observed the commandment in the Shema c to 
place the laws on their doors and to wear them. According 
to Josephus, Jews posted on their doors and bound on 
their arms “the greatest of the benefits they have received 
from God” (Ant 4.8.13 §212-13). We cannot be sure what 
the passages were which he had in mind. One may assume 
that the Ten Commandments and part of the Shema c were 
included (as on the Nash Papyrus); possibly part of Deu¬ 
teronomy beginning with 10:12, which is reminiscent of 
the Shema c (as on a mezuza parchment found in Qumran 
cave 8); possibly the Ten Commandments, the Shema c , Deut 
11:13-21 and Num 15:37-41 (according to Tam. 5:1 the 
passages said twice daily by the priests). Traditional Jewish 
practice has been to put into the phylacteries (tephillin) 
the four passages in which the wearing of “these words” 
on the hand and forehead are commanded: Exod 13:1- 
10; 13:11 — 16; Deut 6:4-9; 11:13-21. These passages sin¬ 
gly or collectively summarize the main understanding of 
common-denominator Judaism: God chose the people, will 
preserve them, and requires obedience to the law. 

There are also one-line summaries of the law, and these 
do not include the commandment to love God—perhaps 
because the passage was said every day and so was as¬ 
sumed. The best-known instance of a one-commandment 
summary of the law is a story told of Hillel, who said to a 


would-be proselyte, “What is hateful to you, do not to your 
neighbor: that is the whole Torah, while the rest is com¬ 
mentary thereof; go and learn it” (Sabb. 31a). Possibly this 
story is no more reliable than is the connected one about 
the oral law. In any case, the formula “what is hateful to 
you, do not to your neighbor” predates Hillel. It is found 
in Tob 4:15, written sometime in the 2d century b.c.e. 
There, however, it is one of a list of wise admonitions, not 
an epitome of the law. Philo gives a similar statement at 
the head of a list of laws and customs which exemplify it 
(Hypoth 7.6). The positive form of this principle is attrib¬ 
uted to Jesus: “Whatever you wish that men would do to 
you, do so to them; for this is the law and the prophets” 
(Matt 7:12). These formulations, while all based on Lev 
19:18, are cast in an epigrammatic mold. Finally, we note 
that Paul summarized the law by quoting Lev 19:18 (Gal 
5:14; Rom 13:8-10). In the second instance he also cited 
the commandments not to commit adultery, not to kill, 
not to steal and not to covet. Interestingly, he then ex¬ 
plained that since “love does no wrong to a neighbor” it “is 
the fulfilling of the law” (13:10). That is, Paul knew the 
negative form of the saying and found it useful. 

One cannot determine the full contents of a teacher’s 
ethics or theology from an epitome. Philo follows the 
negative love commandment with both negative and posi¬ 
tive admonitions, such as, “If the poor or the cripple beg 
food of him he must give it as an offering of religion to 
God” (Hypoth 7.6). The epitomes of the law based on Lev 
19:18 leave out of account the commandments which 
govern the human-divine relationship, but this does not 
mean that the person who employed the epitome would 
have tolerated idols (in the case of Paul, note Rom 1:23). 
Too much should not be expected of one-line statements 
of “the whole law,” and we gather from them a basic thrust 
rather than a principle which truly encapsulates the en¬ 
tirety of the law. The rabbis subsequently offered numer¬ 
ous summaries or “cores” of the law, most of which are 
listed in Sanders 1977: 112-14. 

I. Theological Context 

Both theologically and chronologically election (or, 
more generally, grace) comes before the law, reward and 
punishment come afterward. All forms of Judaism of the 
period which are known to us regard the obligation to 
obey the law as the response to God’s choice and deliver¬ 
ance of the Jewish people, and likewise they all regard him 
as reliable and just in giving recompense. Evidence from 
the main bodies of literature is given in Sanders 1977. The 
covenantal context of the Jewish law is clear throughout 
the rest of the literature (e.g. Ps.-Philo, L.A.B. 11:1-5; 
13:10 and often; Hel. Syn. Pr . 4:38-40; 12:56-57). but it 
has been so often denied that we should add two represen¬ 
tative statements by Josephus: at the sacrifices Jews (or 
possibly priests) do not ask God for blessings, “for He has 
given them spontaneously and put them at the disposal ot 
all, but for capacity to receive, and, having received, to 
keep them” (AgAp 2.23 §197). Discussing the (supposed) 
requirement of the law to pray at dawn and bedtime. 
Josephus states that Jews should give thanks to God for the 
gifts which fie has given them through the deliverance 
from Egypt, and they should post on their doors and their 
arms “the greatest of the benefits they have received from 
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God,” thus showing to all “the loving care with which God 
surrounds them” (Ant 4.8.13 §212—13). 
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E. P. Sanders 

LAW, TABLETS OF THE. See TABLETS OF THE 

LAW. 


LAZARUS 

LAYING ON OF HANDS. See HANDS, LAYING 
ON OF. 

LAZARUS (PERSON) [Gk Lazaros], The name of Laza- 
rus, an abbreviated transcription of El-azar (“God helps”), 
appears in the NT only in the gospel of John and a short 
parable in Luke 16:19—31. It is the only proper name to 
appear in a NT parable attributed to Jesus. The Lazarus 
of the parable is a poor man who stands in contrast to a 
rich man, not only in life, but also after death, when their 
respective roles are reversed: Lazarus is in the bosom of 
Abraham, whereas the rich man is in Hades. The parable 
concludes with a significant logion, “If they do not hear 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be convinced if 
some one should rise from the dead” (Luke 16:41), 
thereby suggesting a link between a man named Lazarus 
and teaching about the resurrection in early Christian 
tradition. 

The Lazarus of the Fourth Gospel, an inhabitant of the 
towm of Bethany and the brother of Martha and Mary, was 
raised from the dead by Jesus and was present at a meal 
six days before Jesus’ final Passover, at which time his sister 
Mary anointed the feet of Jesus in preparation for Jesus’ 
burial (John 11:1-12:11). This Lazarus, repeatedly de¬ 
scribed as loved by Jesus (John 11:3, 5, 36) and once as his 
friend (John 11:11), is one of the principal named disciples 
in the Fourth Gospel, even though his role is admittedly a 
passive one. He never makes an explicit profession of faith 
in Jesus, nor does he ever speak. The gospel shows no 
particular interest in his person or his personal history. 

The literary form of the narrative in which he appears 
generally corresponds to that of the miracle story, but its 
dialogical structure and metaphorical character set it apart 
from the typical miracle stories of the Bible and the ancient 
world. Johannine style characteristics are found through¬ 
out the narrative in such a way as to impart a Johannine 
character to the entire account in its present form. None¬ 
theless scholars are convinced that the literary history of 
the narrative is quite complex. Its very complexity under¬ 
mines attempts to determine precisely the earlier strata of 
tradition. 

As to the origins of the Johannine story, scholarly opin¬ 
ion falls under three headings. Some scholars continue to 
hold that the raising of Lazarus was an historical event. 
Others hold that the Johannine story is a conflation of 
various material in Luke, particularly the parable of Luke 
16:19-31 and the Martha and Mary story of Luke 10:38- 
42, along with the stories of the raising of Jairus’ daughter 
(Luke 8:40-56; par., Matt 9:18-25; Mark 5:21-43) and 
the son of the widow of Nain (7:11-17). A third group 
holds that there is a common tradition behind the Lazarus 
story in John and the various other NT accounts of raisings 
from the dead. 

Many scholars draw attention to the possible influence 
of popular legends and biblical motifs upon the Johannine 
narrative. Thus they eschew attempts to reconstitute fac¬ 
tual events. The majority of scholars, in fact, consider that 
the search for facticity admits of no solution and that the 
argument over the historicity of the story is misguided. As 
a thoroughly Johannine story, the account is dramatic and 
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largely symbolic; facts, as such, do not form its central 
theme. 

The Johannine story is dramatically placed at the end of 
Jesus’ public ministry, just before the Passion of Jesus, to 
which it directly leads (John 11:45-53; 12:10—11; cf. Mark 
11:18; Luke 19:47-48). It is the last in the Fourth Gospel’s 
series of signs, the import of which is principally christo- 
logical. Although the traditions behind the story of the 
raising of Lazarus may have been influenced by an attempt 
to deal with the delay of the Parousia (John 11:6; cf. 

1 Thess 4:13-17), the Johannine story is essentially a 
proclamation of Jesus’ power over sickness and death. It is 
a portrayal of Jesus self-revelation as “the resurrection and 
the life” (John 11:25). As a narrative figure, Lazarus is the 
symbol of the authority, power, and significance of Jesus 
as the Resurrection and Life. He represents the disciple of 
Jesus who has died, and who will be raised because Jesus 
has been glorified (John 11:4, 40). 

On the narrative level, Lazarus’ four days in the tomb 
(John 11:6, 17, 39; cf. vv 13-14) point to the reality of his 
death. His death, though real, is not ultimate. Human 
death serves a divine purpose and is overcome through 
the resurrection effected through the power of Jesus. The 
gospel carefully distinguishes between the resurrection of 
the disciple (a resuscitation) and that of Jesus (a true 
resurrection). This is symbolized in the wrapping cloths: 
while Lazarus is unwrapped, Jesus leaves the wrappings 
behind (John 11:44; 20:4-7). 

In the Secret Gospel of Mark Lazarus is cited, without 
specific mention of his name, as one blessed by Jesus and 
raised from the dead by Jesus at Bethany. Later tradition 
identified him as the bishop of Kition on Cyprus (Eastern 
tradition) or Marseilles (Western tradition). The British 
exegete J. N. Sanders held that Lazarus was the beloved 
disciple of the Fourth Gospel (John 13:21—26; 19:25-27; 
20:2-10; cf. 18:15-16). 
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LAZARUS AND DIVES. Only the Gospel of Luke 

has preserved a story that has come to be known as the 
Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus (16:19-31). It tells 
of a rich man who, while alive, used to dress in purple and 
linen and to feast daily (v 19), and of Lazarus, a crippled, 
sick, and destitute man who used to lie at the rich man's 
gate in hopes of receiving leftovers from the latter’s table 
(vv 20-21). After their deaths, however, Lazarus is secure 
in Abraham’s bosom (v 22), whereas the rich man is in 
torment in Hades (v 23). He appeals to Abraham for mercy 
and specifically for Lazarus to come and relieve his thirst 
(v 23). Abraham, however, denies the request because an 
impassable chasm separates them (vv 24-26). The rich 
man then asks that Lazarus be sent to his five living 
brothers to warn them of a similar fate, but Abraham 
again denies the request, saying that they have Moses and 
the prophets (vv 27-29). When the rich man insists that 
only an appearance of one from the dead would cause 
them to repent, Abraham retorts that those who do not 
listen to Moses and the prophets are not likely to believe 
someone raised from the dead either (vv 30-31). 

A. Distinctive Features 

This parable is among the forty-odd parables of Jesus 
which are preserved in the canonical gospels. Indeed, the 
word “odd,” now used in its more usual sense, may be the 
best way to describe this parable, at least initially, for 
interpreters have long noted its many unusual features. 
For example, when compared with the other parables, 
which focus on ordinary experiences, this one’s depiction 
of life beyond the grave is immediately striking (Creed 
1953: 209), and, on closer inspection, its surface and deep 
structures are likewise idiosyncratic (Funk 1982: 36, 40, 
54). But what has most often drawn attention is the other¬ 
wise unprecedented use of a named character in a parable. 
Indeed, the surprising appearance of the poor man with 
the name Lazarus (who is not to be identified with the 
Lazarus of John 11) prompted some patristic commenta¬ 
tors to classify this story as a “narrative” rather than as a 
“parable” (Plummer Luke ICC, 391). They were presum¬ 
ably thinking of a rhetorical definition of parable (parabole) 
as a literary form which draws on ordinary or daily expe¬ 
riences and does not use specific or named individuals 
(John Doxapatres, Horn, in Aphthon. 3 [Walz 1835: 2.273]). 
In any case, the presence of a name for the poor man also 
prompted some copyists to name the rich man as well. 
Thus early on, the copyist of P 75 names him Neues, 
whereas others over the centuries call him Nineve, Finaeus, 
or Phinees. In the late Middle Ages readers of the Latin 
Vulgate began to regard the adjective dives (“rich ") as a 
proper name (Richard, as it were) (Cadbury 1962: cf. 
Grobel 1963-64: 381-82). Thus the title of this article: 
Lazarus and Dives. 

B. History of Interpretation 

For most of this century the view 7 of Adolt Julicher. 
Hugo Gressmann, and, to a lesser extent, Rudolf Bult- 
mann have established the way that scholars approach and 
interpret this parable. Julicher (1910: 2.634) divided the 
parable into two parts (vv 19-26 and 27-31) since he 
regarded the latter verses, which concern the fate of the 
five brothers, to be only loosely connected to the story 
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about Lazarus and Dives. Gressman (1918) then proposed 
an Egyptian folktale of reversal as the source of the first 
part of the parable (vv 19-26) and claimed that the parable 
thereby had two points, one for each part, with Jesus’ new 
conclusion to the folktale (vv 27-31) being the more im¬ 
portant one (for the folktale itself: Griffith 1900: 42-43). 
This history of religions proposal seemingly confirmed 
Julicher’s literary analysis. Finally, Bultmann (1963: 203), 
approaching the parable as a form critic, asked whether 
one or both parts of the parable go back to Jesus himself, 
or are merely (as he thought) the product of the Church. 
How enduring and influential these literary, history of 
religions, and form critical studies have been is immedi¬ 
ately apparent from a perusal of the articles, commentar¬ 
ies, and monographs on this parable since their time (Hock 
1987: 448-51). 

And yet, several recent studies of the parable hint at a 
new interpretation. For example, the parable’s literary 
unity has received a sustained and sophisticated defense 
(Schnider and Stegner 1978—79). In addition, while some 
have pressed the parallels between the parable and Egyp¬ 
tian folktale (Grobel 1963-64), others have noted impor¬ 
tant differences (Fitzmyer Luke X—XXIV AB, 1127) or 
denied the relevance of the folktale altogether (Pax 1975: 
267). In fact, the parallels are neither as close nor as 
explanatory as the constant citation of the folktale would 
suggest, and certainly not helpful precisely where the 
parable is most opaque, that is, in providing a rationale 
for the reversal in fortunes of Lazarus and Dives. Accord¬ 
ingly, some scholars have sought clarifying parallels in 
such Jewish sources as 1 Enoch 92-105 (Nickelsburg 1978— 
79; Esler 1987: 189-91). But the closest parallel so far 
adduced comes from the mid-2d century sophist, Lucian 
of Samosata, whose highly Cynicized Cataplus (Trip to Hades) 
not only treats the theme of wealth and poverty, as does 
the Enoch literature, but also contains parallels in charac¬ 
ters, plot, and dialogue which that literature does not 
(Hock 1987: 457-61). Indeed, the parallels are so close— 
the deaths of a rich man and poor man, their subsequent 
reversal in Hades, and the futile attempts of the rich man 
to change his new situation—that Lucian’s and Luke’s 
stories may ultimately go back to a common source: the 
Cynic Menippus’ Nekyia, or Trip to Hades (cf. Diog. Laert. 
6.101). In any case, the greater length of Lucian’s Cataplus 
permits clarification of details in the parable—for exam¬ 
ple, the hedonistic and presumably immoral life-style im¬ 
plicit in Dives’ characterization by reference to his fine 
clothing and sumptuous dining. More important, this 
greater length includes the plausible explanation for Laz¬ 
arus’ and Dives’ reversal in fortune. Thus, in the light of 
Lucian’s account, the reversal is not so much because of 
Dives’ neglect of Lazarus outside his gate and Lazarus’ 
faith in God, as so many interpreters have claimed (Hock 
1987: 453 n. 28 and 454 n. 29); rather, it is because of 
Dives wealth and the immoral hedonism which wealth 
allows and Lazarus’ poverty which assures his purity and 
virtue (Hock 1987: 460-61). 

Finally, Bultmann’s denial of authenticity to this parable 
has met with some approval (Mealand 1980: 39-40; Horn 
1983: 152, 181), though more often for vv 27-31 only 
(Crossan 1973: 66-67; Schottroff and Stegemann 1978: 
38). But given the new views regarding the parable’s liter¬ 


ary unity and background, it seems appropriate to reopen 
this question and ask: Where should the origin of this 
parable be placed? To be sure, the parable is consistent 
with Lukan redaction with its emphasis on wealth and 
poverty (Esler 1987: 164—69), but pre-Lukan features in 
the parable already indicate that it is earlier than the 
redactor (Mealand 1980: 32). Indeed, similar views on 
wealth and poverty also appear earlier in Mark’s gospel 
(4:19; 8:36; 10:17-27) and in Q (e.g., Matt 5:3 = Luke 
6:20 and Matt 22:1-10 = Luke 14:15-24). Still, one might 
stop short of tracing the parable all the way back to Jesus, 
preferring instead to follow D. Mealand (1980: 48-49) in 
assigning the origins of the parable to the late 40s of the 
1st century in Jerusalem when the Church faced a local 
famine. But such a sharp critique of wealth as that found 
in the parable hardly requires so specific an occasion, as 
the subject was a constant theme of Cynic philosophizing 
(see CYNICS) and was even a part of the sophists’ reper¬ 
toire (Russell 1983: 27-30). In addition, their repertoire 
also included the testimony of those from the dead, 
learned early on in the rhetorical exercise known as eidolo - 
poiia (Aphth. Rhetor . 11 [Rabe 1926: 34]), which obviates 
the problem of Lazarus’s return from the grave as presup¬ 
posing the resurrection of Jesus (Mealand 1980: 48). And 
finally the Cynic tone to the parable need not cause a 
problem, given the Hellenization of Palestine in general 
and even the birthplace of Menippus in nearby Gadara 
(Strabo, 16.2.29). The parable of the Rich Man and Laza¬ 
rus would therefore seem to have a good claim to authen¬ 
ticity. 
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LEAH (PERSON) [Heb IPd], The elder daughter of 
Laban, sister of Rachel; Jacob’s first wife and mother of six 
sons and a daughter. Leah’s name probably means “cow”; 
her sister Rachel’s, “ewe.” 

The stories of Genesis 12—50 focus on the threefold 
promise to the patriarch Abraham of land, descendants, 
and a great name (Gen 12:1—3), and how this promise is 
passed on from father to son. The narratives about the 
matriarchs, then, are not primarily about the women 
themselves as individuals, but rather about their roles as 
the legitimate or “correct” wife and mother of the male 
successor. The question of who is the correct wife, mother 
of the heir, should be seen in the context of marriage and 
kinship systems of the Israelite society. Marriage alliances 
here are endogamous, i.e., within one’s own tribe or social 
group. Lines of descent are patrilineal, traced through the 
father instead of the mother. 

Jacob’s mother, Rebekah, expresses to Isaac her fear 
that Jacob would marry a Hittite woman, i.e., marry exo- 
gamously (Gen 27:46). Isaac then commands Jacob, “Arise 
and go to Paddan-aram to the house of Bethuel your 
mother’s father; and take as wife from there one of the 
daughters of Laban your mother’s brother” (Gen 28:2). 
Leah (and Rachel) are related endogamously to their hus¬ 
band Jacob as matrilateral cross-cousins: Jacob’s mother’s 
brother’s daughters. See Wander (1981) and Donaldson 
(1981) regarding the complexities of such endogamous 
patrilineal relationships. 

Several recent studies show that the biblical stories of the 
matriarchs follow a literary paradigm whereby the legiti¬ 
mate wife is paired with a rival co-wife who possesses 
certain characteristics that the other lacks (Brenner 1985; 
1986; Cohen 1983). The competition and jealousy between 
the two are the destructive consequences of the patriarchal 
and polygamous society where the narratives are played 
out. Both sides represent incomplete womanhood, shad¬ 
owy reflections of the other. Because of the asymmetry of 
both entities, the two women are locked in conflict until 
one can expel the other or the other dies. The person of 
Leah must therefore be studied along with her comple¬ 
ment, Rachel. 

Leah and Rachel are sisters married to the same man. 
Rachel is described as beautiful and lovely, and Leah’s eyes 
are described as rakkot (Gen 29:17), The word rakkol is 
usually translated as “weak,” but its more usual meaning is 
“tender” and “soft.” In Deut 28:54, 56 and Isa 47:1, it 
denotes refinement and delicacy of breeding. Leah has 
often been maligned as unattractive, this focus on physical 
beauty sometimes interpreted as the reason Jacob loved 
Rachel more. However, it could be as Cohen (1983) sug¬ 
gests that while Rachel was more outwardly beautiful, her 
sister may have been more sensitive and kind—tender of 
spirit. 

The identities of both women revolve around the com¬ 
mon desire to bear sons for their husband. This is an 
expectation of the patriarchal society in which both live, of 
the women themselves, and also of the narrative structure 
of the text which concerns God’s promise to the patriarchs 
of land, posterity, and a great name. The texts relate the 
bitter competition between the two sisters to realize their 
goal of sons for Jacob. 

Leah, the older sister, the first wife, is unloved by her 


husband. But she is very fertile. She gives birth to six 
biological sons (Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, 
Zebulun; Gen 29:31 35; 30:14—20), two adoptive sons 
through her maid Zilpah (Gad and Asher; Gen 30:9-13), 
and a daughter named Dinah (Gen 30:21). Rachel is the 
younger sister, subordinate to Leah in the household as 
second wife, but cherishes her husband’s love. Neverthe¬ 
less, she is barren. 

The climax of the two sisters’ rivalry is over the man¬ 
drakes that Leah’s son, Reuben, found for his mother 
(Gen 30:14-20). Mandrakes were considered an aphrodis¬ 
iac and an aid to fertility. When Rachel asks for some from 
Leah, Leah bitterly reproaches her sister. Apparently, 
Jacob has been spending more time in Rachel’s bed than 
in Leah’s. Rachel agrees that for the mandrakes Jacob can 
spend the night with her. In an amusing episode, Jacob 
encounters Leah after a day’s work in the field. Leah 
remarks that he must sleep with her, for she has “hired” 
him for the price of her son’s mandrakes. Leah conceives 
in that union, but ostensibly the mandrakes worked for 
Rachel. She finally bears Joseph for her husband with the 
wish that she can bear another. Unfortunately, the next 
son born to Rachel, Benjamin, will result in her death due 
to a hard labor (Gen 35:16-19). The rivalry between the 
sisters ends, but at the price of one sister’s death. 
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LEATHER. See DRESS AND ORNAMENTATION. 


LEAVEN. See MEAL CUSTOMS (JEWISH DIETARY 
LAWS). 


LEBANA (PERSON) [Heb lebdnd]. The name of a familv 
of temple-servants who returned to Palestine with Zerub- 
babel shortly after 538 B.C.E., the end of the Babylonian 
exile. The name appears in Ezra 2:45 in the phrase “the 
sons of Lebanah” (Gk lahano ), where the temple-servants 
are distinguished from the people of Israel, the priests, 
and the Levites. The parallel passage Neh 7:46-56 lists 
“the sons of Lebana’ in Neh 7:48 (Gk labana), and the later 
parallel 1 Esdr 5:29 follows Ezra 2:45 with “the sons ot 
Lebanah” (Gk labana). The word is found in some manu¬ 
scripts as lebdnd which has given rise to minor differences 
in transliteration. The Eng versions favor “Lebanah." 

Steven R. Swanson 
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LEBANON [Heb lebanon]. The name of this region in 
the Levant (from the Semitic root Ibn, “to be white”), which 
in the historical books of the OT is generally preceded by 
the definite article, presumably alludes to the whiteness of 
the country’s mountains when covered with snow (Jer 
18:13). Lebanon’s ancient boundaries are not sharply de¬ 
lineated in ancient sources, but probably were much like 
those of modern Lebanon except that the narrow strip of 
Phoenician territory on the Mediterranean coast where 
Tyre, Sidon, and other cities were located was not re¬ 
garded as part of the region. 

A. Geography and History 

Lebanon’s varied terrain consists of three major fea¬ 
tures. Parallel with the coastal plain, the Lebanon Moun¬ 
tains (referred to simply as “[the] Lebanon” or occasionally 
“Mt. Lebanon” tn the OT [Judg 3:3]) rise to an elevation 
of more than 10,000 ft (3,300 m). Parts of the W slopes of 
this 100-mile (160-km) chain, benefiting from westerly 
Mediterranean winds, receive an average of 60 in (150 cm) 
of precipitation during the rainy winter season, which in 
higher elevations falls as snow. The E slopes descend to 
the fertile Beqa c , a N extension of the Jordan Valley, which 
lies some 3,700 feet (1,100 m) above sea level. Although 
biblical writers were aware of its existence, the Beqa c is 
seldom mentioned in the OT; it appears as the “valley of 
Lebanon” in Josh 11:17 and 12:7. The region’s only major 
perennial river, the Litani, commences in the N-central 
part of the valley and flows SW until it debouches near 
Tyre on the S coast. East of the Beqa c rise the more arid 
Anti-lebanon (i.e., “behind the Lebanon”) Mountains, 
which, although somewhat lower than the W range, in¬ 
clude at their S extremity Mt. Hermon, the summit of 
which has an elevation of some 9,200 ft (3,000 m). The 
Anti-lebanon is mentioned much less frequently in the OT 
than is the Lebanon range; it appears in Josh 13:5 as 
“Lebanon toward the rising sun.” In several instances, 
however, the LXX appropriately translates the Heb “Leb¬ 
anon” as “Anti-lebanon” (Deut 1:7, 3:25, 11-24; Josh 1:4, 
9:1). 

During the past hundred years archaeological excava¬ 
tions have been conducted at many sites in Lebanon, but 
much remains to be learned about the history of the 
region. Human habitation began in the Stone Age and can 
be followed through successive periods of Near Eastern 
history. Small and relatively defenseless, but occupying a 
strategic position in the Levant, the region was repeatedly 
invaded and conquered over the centuries. During the 2d 
and 1st millennia b.c., Lebanon participated in the broad 
cultural trends of the MB-LB, Iron Age, and Hellenistic 
Age, but the prosperity of the Beqa c and the sparsely 
settled hill country was modest by comparison with that of 
the coastal Phoenician cities. In the Roman period a cult 
center at Baalbek in the Beqa c became known throughout 
the empire for its magnificent complex of temples. 

B. IntheOT 

Lebanon is mentioned nearly 70 times in the OT. The 
region was never part of the kingdom of Israel, although 
the book of Joshua asserts that Joshua conquered territory 
as far N as the town of Baal-gad at the S end of the Beqa c 
(Josh 11:17, 12:7, 13:5-6), and represents God as declar¬ 


ing that he would give to Israel all of the territory “from 
the Negev to Lebanon” (Josh 1:4; cf. Deut 11:24). Accord¬ 
ing to 1 Kgs 9:19 (= 2 Chr. 8:6), the S part of Lebanon 
was under Israelite hegemony for a brief time during the 
reign of Solomon, who is said to have carried out building 
projects “in Jerusalem, in the Lebanon, and throughout 
his whole dominion.” 

Although frequently harsh in their condemnation of 
Edom, Moab, Philistia, Syria, and other nations around 
Israel, the biblical writers almost always refer to Lebanon 
in a positive, or at least neutral, way, in part because it was 
a geographical region rather than a kingdom. Numerous 
passages allude to the richness of the country. The agri¬ 
cultural abundance of the Beqa c is mentioned in Ps 72:16, 
where hope is expressed that the reign of a good king will 
cause crops to flourish like those of Lebanon. The region’s 
wine is said to be famous (Hos 14:7). Lebanon is sometimes 
linked poetically with Sharon, Bashan, and Carmel, all of 
which were relatively fertile regions. In Isa 33:9 the 
prophet describes the desolation of Lebanon when God is 
not present (cf. Nah. 1:4), and two chapters later celebrates 
the restoration of Zion, when the wilderness will bloom 
and “the glory of Lebanon” will be given to the land (Isa 
35.2; cf. 60:13). 

So positive and compelling was the imagery of Lebanon 
for biblical writers that at times “Lebanon” was used almost 
as a poetic surrogate for “Israel.” In contemplating the 
return of Jews from Egypt and Assyria in the postexilic 
period, Zechariah declares that God will gather the exiles 
“into Gilead and Lebanon, until there is no more room for 
them” (Zech 10:10-11). Although not among the tribes of 
Israel, Gilead had historically close connections with the N 
tribes. The terms “Gilead” and “Lebanon” are again linked 
in Jer. 22:6 (cf. v 23), where they appear as metaphors for 
Judah in her coming destruction; there are, however, no 
negative connotations regarding Gilead and Lebanon 
themselves, for God declares through the prophet that 
both Gilead and “the heights of Lebanon” are dear to him. 

Particularly valued by the Israelites and other prophets 
of the E Mediterranean region were Lebanon’s forests of 
pine, hr, cypress, cedar, and other trees (see Brown 1969: 
140—212). The W slopes of the Lebanon range provided a 
superb climate for evergreen trees, whch were valued for 
the size and durability of their timber and even the fra¬ 
grant odor of some of the wood (Hos 14:6; cf. Cant 4:11). 
The primeval forests, a few remnants of which survived 
into the 20th century in isolated places in the mountains, 
had been less depleted during the early biblical period 
than the oak forests of Palestine and Transjordan. The 
cutting of Lebanon’s timber was initially a monopoly of 
the coastal cities, and later of the monarchs of conquering 
empires. Some of the wood was used regionally in the 
manufacture of ships (Ezek 27:5), and some was exported 
at considerable profit. As early as the 4th millennium b.c., 
Egypt was a purchaser of timber from Lebanon for use in 
the construction of buildings and boats. The OT contains 
numerous allusions to wood from Lebanon in connection 
with the Temple in Jerusalem (1 Kgs 5:6-14 = 2 Chr 2:7- 
16) and Solomon’s “House of the Forest of Lebanon” 
(1 Kgs 10:21 = 2 Chr 9:20; cf. 1 Kgs 7:2 and 10:17). The 
Song of Solomon states—either factually or figuratively— 
that Solomon’s palanquin was made of the wood of Leba- 
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non (Cant 3:9), By the time of Hezekiah’s rule in Judah in 
the late 8th century bc., the forests of Lebanon had 
already suffered considerable depredation, most recently 
at the hands of Assyrian monarchs (2 Kgs 19:23 = Isa 
37:24; Isa 10:34), who continued the royal monopoly. 
Around 520 b.c. Cyrus of Persia permitted timber to be 
brought from Lebanon for the reconstruction of the Tem¬ 
ple in Jerusalem (Ezra 3:7). 

Of all the evergreen trees of Lebanon, the cedar made 
the deepest impression upon the writers of the OT. Solo¬ 
mon is said to have delivered scholarly discourses on 
plants, “from the cedar that is in Lebanon to the hyssop 
that grows out of the wall” (1 Kgs 4:33). The cedars are 
cited a number of times as metaphors of loftiness and 
nobility (Isa 2:13, 10:34). Ps 104:16 declares that the trees 
of Yahweh are as green and leafy as the cedars of Lebanon, 
In Judg 9:15 Jotham’s parable of the trees likens the 
people of the city of Shechem to the cedars of Lebanon, 
Ps 92:12 envisions the righteous person growing as tall as 
a cedar of Lebanon, while the Song of Solomon alludes to 
the bridegroom’s legs being as sturdy and noble as the 
cedars of Lebanon (Cant 5:15). Not infrequently the ce¬ 
dars appear as a direct or implied metaphor for a ruler or 
an empire. Davidic kings of Judah are sometimes so desig¬ 
nated, e.g., Isa 14:8 and Ezek 17:3. In Jer 22:6 the disobe¬ 
dience of Judah and her king is likened to the felling of 
the choicest timbers in Lebanon, and in v 20 of the same 
chapter Lebanon and Basham appear in poetic parallelism 
in a similar context. In 2 Kgs 14:9 (= 2 Chr 25:18) 
Jehoash, king of Israel, sends to Amaziah, king of Judah, 
a message in which he likens the two rulers to a thistle and 
a cedar on Lebanon, and immediately afterward likens 
himself to a wild beast of Lebanon. On occasion a non- 
Israelite ruler or empire is likened to a cedar of Lebanon 
(Isa 10:34; Ezek 31:3-18), but only as an opportunity for 
a prophet to point out how poorly the empire lived up to 
that noble image and how deserving it is of punishment. 
Habakkuk singles out the region as an instance of violence 
wrongly done to it—perhaps, it has been suggested, the 
felling of its trees (Hab 2:17). 

Some allusions to Lebanon have overtones of myths 
about N Canaanite deities venerated in the mountains, 
e.g., Cant 4:8: “Come with me from Lebanon, descend 
from the top of Amana, from the peak of Senir and 
Hermon” (cf. 7:4). Although applied to Lebanon within 
the context of the OT, some of the more cosmological 
allusions to Lebanon or Hermon may, like ones pertaining 
to Zion as the “Mount of the Lord,” perhaps have had 
their origins in the much older Canaanite religion. 

C. In the NT, The NT does not mention Lebanon as 
such. There is no evidence that Jesus ever visited the 
region, although MT 16:13 records that he went into the 
district of Caesarea Philippi (Dan, or Panias) in the ex¬ 
treme N part of Palestine. Attempts to identify the ‘‘high 
mountain” of Jesus’ transfiguration (Matt 17:1-11 and 
parallels) with Mt. Hermon in Lebanon must remain spec¬ 
ulative, especially since Mt. Tabor in N Palestine is the 
traditional location of that episode. Tyre and Sidon appear 
in the NT, but, as in the OT period, the coastal region was 
regarded as part of Phoenicia rather than of Lebanon (cf. 
Mark 7:24-31). 
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LEBANON, HOUSE OF. See TEMPLE, jerusa 
LEM. 


LEBAOTH (PLACE) [Heb llb&’ot]. See BETH-LA- 
BAOTH (PLACE). 

LEBBAEUS (PERSON). See THADDEUS (PERSON). 

LEBONAH (PLACE) [Heb lebona). A town in the hill 
country of Ephraim to the N of Shiloh (Judg 21:19). The 
exact location is disputed; both El-Lubban (M.R. 173164) 
and Lubban Sherqujeh have been suggested as possible 
sites. Though mentioned only once in the OT, it was 
apparently of sufficient importance to serve as a reference 
point for the location of Shiloh. See HAB and GTTOT. 

Elmer Dyck 


LECAH (PLACE) [Heb leka\ A community founded by 
Er, son of Judah (1 Chr 4:21). The name is mentioned 
only this once; the location is unknown. The suggestion 
that the name might be a corruption of Lachish (as hinted 
by Aharoni, LBHG , 227) is untestable. The Chronicler 
adopts the genealogical formula “x the father of y” to 
describe the relationship between a community and its 
founder, so that the name is to be taken as that of a 
community rather than that of a person (so NEB). 

Elmer Dyck 


LECTIONARY. A lectionary is a collection of selected 
scriptural readings used in worship and arranged accord¬ 
ing to the liturgical year. 

A. Early Jewish Lectionaries 

B. Early Christian Lectionaries 

1. The Byzantine Lectionaries 

2. Construction and Text Sequence 

3. Origins and History of the Lection Systems 

4. Lectionaries of Other Regions of the Church 

5. Text-critical Value of the Lectionaries 


A. Early Jewish Lectionaries 

Evidence for the regular reading of the Law and the 
Prophets in worship during the 1st century c.e. is found 
in Josephus, Philo, and the NT. In AgAp 2.17.175, Jose¬ 
phus writes that Moses instituted the regular reading of 
the law. As the supreme form of instruction, the law was 
to be heard weekly in order that the assembled community 
should obtain a thorough and accurate knowledge ot it. 
Philo (Somn II 18.127) also reflects an apparent sabbath 
practice of reading and expounding the holy books. In 
Acts 15:21, Luke states that Moses is ready every sabbath 
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in the synagogues. Likewise, according to Acts 13:14-15 
and Luke 4:16-17, the Law and the Prophets are read in 
the context of synagogue worship. Guilding (1960: 6) also 
cites the preface to Sirach as reflecting a 2d century b.c.e. 
practice in which the law was read publicly by Jews in 
Egypt. However, the precise meaning of this text is not 
clear. Even so, the evidence clearly points to regular read¬ 
ings from the Law and the Prophets in synagogue worship 
during the 1st century c.E. This practice certainly appears 
to derive from a much earlier date, but direct literary 
evidence is insufficient to document it. 

It is less clear if these readings were conducted according 
to a fixed pattern or lectionary. By the time of the Mish- 
nah, however, a regular pattern of readings is reflected 
( m. Meg. 3:4, 4:2-10). In t. Meg. 3:10 and b. Meg. 31b, the 
consecutive nature of the Torah readings for the sabbath 
afternoon, Monday, and Thursday services is indicated. 
Moreover, m. Meg. 4:10 and t. Meg. 3:4 imply that pro¬ 
phetic texts were also read according to a fixed pattern. 
j. Meg. 4:75a and Sop . 21:4 have been cited as evidence that 
Jewish tradition recognized stages in lectionary develop¬ 
ment (Guilding 1960: 8). In these texts, the lessons for the 
festivals and special sabbaths were thought to have been 
instituted by Moses, whereas the readings for the sabbath 
afternoons, Mondays, and Thursdays were considered to 
have been established by Ezra. From the beginning of the 
3d century c.E., the evidence testifies to a regular pattern 
of readings from the Law and the Prophets in synagogue 
worship. However, the late date of this evidence makes its 
use, as witness to Jewish practice in the 1st century c.E. or 
earlier, methodologically problematic (Crockett 1966: 13— 
46; Heinemann 1968: 41-48; Morris 1964: 13-34). 

Still unclear is the type of lectionary reflected in these 
Jewish texts. In b. Meg. 29b, it is written that the people of 
Palestine complete the reading of the Pentateuch in three 
years. Likewise, in m. Meg. 4:2-4, it states that the sabbath 
law is to be read by at least seven people, no one of whom 
may read fewer than three verses. Hence, the reading of 
the Law would consist of at least 21 verses. A lesson of this 
length read on each sabbath would correspond to a three- 
year cycle. It is indicated in b. Meg. 23a that the Haftarah, 
in order to correspond to the reading of the Law, should 
also consist of at least 21 verses. It may be that traces of a 
triennial lectionary can also be seen in the Masoretic divi¬ 
sions known as Sedarim, since these divisions accord 
roughly with a three-year cycle. It has also been argued 
that the Halakic Midrashim, Mek., Sipra, Sipre, reflect a 
Palestinian triennial lectionary (Guilding 1960: 9). 

The starting date of this supposed lectionary (Nisan or 
Tishri) is also a matter of debate and conjecture (Biichler 
1893: 420-68; 1894: 1-73; Guilding 1960: 11-20). Fi¬ 
nally, Guilding argues that the hegemony of the Babylo¬ 
nian Gaonate eventually led to the replacement of the 
triennial lectionary by an annual lectionary in all but a few 
localities (1960: 8; cf. Crockett 1966: 23-24; Jacobs 1905: 
254). 

The arguments for a fixed triennial lectionary at an 
early date have been challenged. It has been noted that the 
NT does not mention a lectionary. Indeed, the evidence 
suggests that organized cycles of Sunday readings are not 
found in Christian circles until at least the 4th century 
(Dix 1945: 360-61). Furthermore, it is unclear whether 


the reference to three years in b. Meg. 29b is intended to 
be literal or approximate. There is no evidence that this 
cycle began at a fixed point or that it was used uniformly 
in all localities. If a lack of uniformity existed in the 
Amoraic period and perhaps later, it is argued that more 
could not be expected of an earlier period (Crockett 1.966: 
13—35; Heinemann 1968: 41-48; Morris 1964: 15-34). 
Hence, the topic of early Jewish lectionaries has provoked 
considerable debate. 
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James W. Aageson 

B. Early Christian Lectionaries 
L The Byzantine Lectionaries. The liturgical books 
which the Greek Orthodox Church uses to this day in¬ 
clude, along with the fixed and variable parts of liturgies 
and other offices, to euaggelion (in contrast to the tetraeu- 
aggelon , the normal ms of the Gospels) and ho apostolos, 
occasionally combined into to apostoloeuaggelon. All of these 
books stand in a fixed tradition of content and form which 
reaches back to the early Middle Ages and thus well into 
the time of the tradition of manuscripts. 

Thus it is that altogether almost 40 percent of all extant 
Gk mss of the NT also belong to these liturgical books. 
These liturgical mss with NT texts are collected under the 
designation Lectionaries and are listed independently. 
These represent an alternative to those mss (and accord¬ 
ingly to those text editions) which attach to consecutive 
offerings of verses in the NT information about the days 
on which the indicated Gospel or Epistle sections are to be 
read in worship. Whereas these latter editions always ap¬ 
pear as an index, in which the sequence of the days of the 
church year and references to NT pericopes to be read 
are collected, the lectionaries offer, instead, exactly in the 
sequence according to which they are to be read, the actual 
text of NT passages. 

A prerequisite for the emergence of such lectionaries is 
firm ecclesial organization which regulates the sequence of 
the celebrations of the church year, the liturgical arrange¬ 
ment of these celebrations, and the determination of Bible 
texts, prayers, hymns, etc. to be read. However, for histor¬ 
ical reasons, such organization is nowhere imaginable be¬ 
fore the 4th century. But since 95 percent of the 2,252 
extant lectionary mss and fragments, i.e., over 2,000, show 
uniform arrangement in reference to the succession of 
days and celebrations and to the choice of pericopes, 
something more must stand behind these mss: a world 
church, such as it arose from the 5th to the 7th century in 
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the Byzantine church with its center in Constantinople, 
dominant for Eastern Christianity. 

2. Construction and Text Sequence. The succession of 
days in these Byzantine lectionaries conforms, of course, 
to the church year. Beginning with Easter Sunday and 
continuing for the holy season up to Pentecost, pericopes 
from Acts and John are offered for each day, including 
the weekdays. For the subsequent time lasting 16 or 17 
weeks through September 14 (Holy Cross Day), the major¬ 
ity of lectionaries offer readings for Saturdays and Sundays 
(sabbatokyriakar) from Matthew and Pauline Epistles. 
Thereupon follows a similar 17-week period, up through 
the end of January or beginning of February and the pre- 
Lenten season, with readings for Saturdays and Sundays 
from Paul and Luke. It is otherwise in both of these latter 
periods with the mss intended for use in cloisters, for, 
since the liturgy is celebrated daily, the mss show readings 
for all days. In this case the Pauline Epistles as well as 
Matthew and Luke do not suffice, whereupon, in each 
period from the 12th or 13th week on are offered also 
readings mostly from Mark; and at the end of these 
periods are offered from the Apostolos readings from the 
Catholic Epistles. 

During Lent (tessarakoste) the liturgy with the sacrifice of 
the mass is only celebrated on weekends; whereupon, for 
these days there are only NT texts, which come predomi¬ 
nantly from Hebrews and Mark. On the weekdays, with 
the liturgy of previously consecrated elements (prohegias- 
menon), the OT is read, which the rest of the time only 
finds use in other offices. During Holy Week, with its 
special, daily celebrations, up to Easter Eve, the Passion 
narratives of the Gospels are read. 

Regularly following this cycle (the so-called Synaxarion), 
which is dependent upon the variable period of Easter, is 
a second cycle fixed on dates, beginning with the Byzantine 
new year on September 1. This series of days (known as 
Menologion ) offers readings for a fixed calendar of celebra¬ 
tions of the Lord, Mary, and mainly the Apostles (e.g. 
Christmas, Epiphany, the Annunciation, Saints Peter and 
Paul). This cycle later expanded to include the many 
celebrations of the fathers, saints, and martyrs. Standard 
pericopes were predominantly read for these, which were 
then only notated, since they were, as a rule, already 
transcribed. 

Combinations of readings and references for “special 
occasions” (eis diaphorous mnemas), i.e. celebrations of ex¬ 
plicitly local character or the pastoral offices (burial, etc), 
complete the Byzantine lectionaries. 

3. Origins and History of the Lection Systems. The 
assignation of pericopes to reading cycles and individual 
celebrations is characteristic for the history of the origins 
of the lection systems and should be explained with refer¬ 
ence to the development of Gospel pericopes in the Byz¬ 
antine church. It is doubtless the case that for the central 
celebrations of Christendom, along with their preparatory 
celebrations and afterwards, germane pericopes were 
read: the baptism narrative for Epiphany (January 6— 
celebrated in the East into the fourth and fifth centuries 
with a function analogous to Christmas in the West), Luke 
l:24ff for other high feasts such as the central celebration 
of Mary on March 25 ( annuntiatio , euaggelismos), etc. Here 
one sees certainly the oldest stratum of the pericope sys¬ 


tem. The same obtains for the celebration of the Passion 
with its several modes of celebration in different regions 
of the Church. 

Along with this basic situation with regard to pericopes, 
which is widely similar in all spheres of the Church, certain 
documents or groups of documents are read at certain 
times of the year in consonance with synagogue usage, as 
is evidenced in the homilies of the Church Fathers. Later, 
with the further evolution of the lection system, issues the 
determination of fixed reading sequences, first for Sun¬ 
days, the weekly celebration of the resurrection of Christ. 
The Byzantine church affixed pericopes from John to the 
weeks after Easter, pericopes from Matthew to the weeks 
after Pentecost, and pericopes from Luke to the time from 
September on. These Sunday sequences offer in the un¬ 
folding of the Gospels the most important depictions from 
the life of Jesus or central addresses. Certainly for the 
Saturday celebrations of the liturgy during the same peri¬ 
ods of time a series of pericopes from the same Gospels 
were chosen, a form of sequential reading of selected 
pericopes in the order of the book (so-called Bahnlesung), 
omitting texts already used. 

The remainder of the text of the Gospels is used for 
pericopes which are read, principally in cloisters, in the 
liturgies on the rest of the weekdays, except during the 
weeks when the Gospel of John is read. 

It can be demonstrated from the nature of pericope 
choices and from the bounded tradition in the lectionaries 
that the phases above are also a matter of successive 
historical developments which extend into the 7th and 8th 
centuries. Theologians have long falsely regarded the tem¬ 
poral order of these stages of development, setting it into 
premature times. C. R. Gregory identified temporal devel¬ 
opments and maintained that he was able to place them 
from the beginning to the end of the 2d century. Ameri¬ 
can lectionary scholars (who for a long time worked alone 
in the study of lectionaries, e.g., K. and S. Lake, E. C. 
Colwell, B. M. Metzger, A. Wikgren, and their students) 
modified this position and claimed to be able to date the 
Byzantine lectionary system from the 4th or 5th century. 
A. Ehrhard and the Hagiographies and, then, OT scholar 
A. Rahlfs proved that the concluding formation of the 
Byzantine lection system must have lasted into the early 
8th century, an opinion which is fully substantiated by the 
age of extant manuscripts. That the book of Revelation 
was not used in the Byzantine lection system also is not 
contradictory. The book was recognized as canonical in 
the East from the 4th century, but it has its own tradition 
and history which make it quite independent of NT manu¬ 
scripts. 

The arrangement of pericopes in the lectionaries dis¬ 
plays some peculiarities. After a standard introductory 
formula (to kaird ekeind , expert ho kyrios , adelphoi , or the like), 
follow most often changes in the text’s form. These are to 
acquaint the hearer with pertinent details of the reading 
which one otherwise could glean from the context. Occa¬ 
sionally at the end of the lection special key words are 
appended. Connectors of insertions or harmony-like com¬ 
binations of the narratives of different Gospels also occur. 
Many of these details found their way into the mss ol the 
continuous text. 

4. Lectionaries of Other Regions of the Church, The 
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discovery in 1975 at the Sinai Cloister of ten new lection- 
aries has issued in new insights and points of view regard¬ 
ing the contruction of the lection system and of lectionar- 
ies. These Gk mss did not evidence the Byzantine system 
as was supposed, although they assumed the outward 
appearance of the Byzantine lectionaries. It was striking 
that these lectionaries offered only one cycle and that they 
inserted movable feasts, celebrations, and weeks of fasting 
between celebrations on fixed dates, using only Sunday 
readings. Between Easter and Pentecost, but with other 
demarcations, one reads from John; the following sixteen 
Sundays utilize pericopes from Matthew, the next fourteen 
Sundays readings from Mark, and the six Sundays in Lent 
the gospel of Luke. 

It is further obvious that the readings for Easter and 
Eastertide are offered in connection with Holy Week. All 
told the sequence of pericopes, at the end of which stand 
pericopes for special occasions, proceeds one and a half 
times during the year. Because all witnesses are damaged 
at the beginning and at the end and differ in detail from 
one another, a uniform beginning (sometime in the 
spring) or end of the church year cannot be identified as 
is the case with the Byzantine lectionaries. 

However, these new lectionaries, as well as others which 
were earlier already regarded as “outsider” mss, show 
some commonalities with the lection system from Jerusa¬ 
lem, which at that time was only extant in Armenian and 
Georgian manuscripts. This holds for the succession of 
celebrations as well as for the selection of pericopes. But as 
the Georgian lectionaries represent a later stage of devel¬ 
opment in relation to the Armenian lectionaries, so also 
the newfound Gk lectionaries in relation to the Georgian 
lectionaries. Their derivation from Jerusalem, however, is 
clear and can be shown with reference to the sequence of 
pericopes—their demarcations as well as rich arrangement 
for Holy Week. Indeed there is also a certain influence 
from Byzantium, especially in the externals such as intro¬ 
ductory formulas and organization of the mss, which were 
written in the time from the late 8th century to the early 
10th century. 

A first publication of a sequence of pericopes from a 
comparable ms by G. Garitte in 1977 drew little notice. By 
virtue of the newfound lectionaries, this article has come 
into its own; however, a comprehensive discussion of the 
issues will be possible only after the publication of the 
Sinai lectionaries. 

The Byzantine influence in these newfound lectionaries 
becomes ever more apparent, since one observes the fol¬ 
lowing curiosities: in four of the new Sinai lectionaries 
there is a succession of days typical of the Jerusalem lection 
system, with its juxtaposition of fixed-date and movable 
feasts which continue beyond the bounds of Easter; and 
there are pericopes which display the specific delineation 
of the Byzantine lection system. The mss date from the 
time from the 11th to 13th centuries. 

Besides the two groups there are in the list of lectionary 
mss witnesses that are not to be associated with the Byzan¬ 
tine lection system. Rather, these mss demonstrate an open 
relationship to Egypt—either they are bilingual Greek- 
Coptic or demonstrably discovered in Egypt. These display 
a prototype of the Coptic lection system, so also the few 
papyri (also from the sands of Egypt) with text that is not 


written progressively, offering only pericopes: PI (papyrus 
Florence, 3d century), P3 (papyrus Vienna, 6th to 7th 
century), P6 (papyrus Strasbourg, 4th century), P34 (pa¬ 
pyrus Vienna, 6th century), and P44 (papyrus New York, 
6th to 7th century). 

5. Text-critical Value of the Lectionaries. Miraculous 
text-critical worth has long been expected of the lection¬ 
aries, since their date of origin was at one time set too 
early, and also because it was maintained, on the basis of 
general experience and scanty examination, that all of the 
elements related to the liturgy, closely conditioned by 
tradition, must also preserve in the lectionaries the reading 
style of the earliest times. The systematic examination of 
the lectionaries in Chicago in the 1930’s had a sobering 
effect. Certainly the early Byzantine reading styles deter¬ 
mined the textual character of certain series of pericopes 
in the Byzantine lectionaries, which led some to maintain 
that the lectionaries were related to the so-called Caesarea 
text. The basic character of the text, however, is Byzantine. 
This obtains for the readings from the Apostolos as well. 
Therefore, the lectionaries have text-critical worth only for 
later tradition history, in specific, for the history of Byz¬ 
antine texts. 

The early Byzantine, and even pre-Byzantine, elements 
in the lectionaries with the late Jerusalem lection system 
support this set of suppositions. More accurate details can 
be expected only after the publication of the new Sinai 
mss, a joint venture of the Hiera Synod of Sinai Monks 
and the Institut fuer neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
Muenster. See TEXTUAL CRITICISM (NT). 
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LEEKS. See FLORA. 


LEFT, LEFT HAND. The Hebrew word iemdH indi¬ 
cates the left, the left side, or the left hand. It is used often 
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with yamin to form a pair, left and right. When used as a 
general direction, left referred to north (Gen 14:15; Josh 
19:27), the direction to one’s left when one faced east. 

There are a few instances where left has a negative 
connotation: “A wise man’s heart inclines him toward the 
right, but a fool’s heart toward the left” (Eccl 10:2). Like¬ 
wise the separation of the sheep from the goats in Matthew 
25, may suggest a negative connotation for the left: the 
goats who are to be condemned are placed on the left, 
while the sheep who are to be blessed are placed on the 
right. But most often neither right nor left is given a 
special connotation. In many cases, the path is a straight 
one from which one is not to depart, either to the right or 
to the left (Deut 5:32). 

Left-handedness was unusual in ancient Israel, as in our 
culture. Few references are made to ones who were left- 
handed. In general, the right hand was primary, holding 
the major weapon, while the left hand held the defensive 
weapon. The right hand held the sword while the left held 
the shield. The right hand held the arrow and pulled the 
cord, while the left hand held the bow. Some specially 
skilled warriors were trained to use their left hand, thus 
giving them an advantage in combat situations. As such 
they were not natural left-handers, but had their right 
hands bound so that they were forced to become ambidex¬ 
trous. Ehud was one such ambidextrous warrior. Because 
he could use the left hand as well as the right, he was able 
to hide his weapon and assassinate Eglon, king of Moab, 
striking him from the unexpected left side (Halpern 1988: 
41; cf. EHUD). Among the warriors of Benjamin were 700 
left-handed warriors (Judg 20:16), likewise ambidextrous. 
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LEGATE. See PALESTINE, ADMINISTRATION OF 
(ROMAN). 


LEGION [Gk legion ]. See ROMAN ARMY. 


LEHABIM [Heb lehdbim], Var. LUB1M. Descendants of 
Egypt according to the Table of Nations (Gen 10:13; cf. 
I Chr 1:11) who, according to the genealogies, is a son of 
Ham and grandson of Noah. While not direct, Semitic 
kinsmen of Israel, their association with Israel’s powerful 
Egyptian neighbor make them a significant people to the 
writers of the genealogies. The Hebrew form of the name 
in the MT is not found outside these genealogies, so no 
further information is available. There is a widely held 
view that this is an alternate spelling of lubim. These are 
the Libyans, who are mentioned elsewhere in the OT (Nah 
3:9; Dan 11:43; 2 Chr 12:3; 16:8). They lived in N Africa, 
immediately W of Egypt, so would geographically fit their 
position in the genealogies. The proposed reading is sup¬ 
ported by the rendering of the name in the LXX. 

David W. Baker 


LEHEM (PLACE) [Heb lehem]. A possible place name 
somewhere in the territory of the tribe of Judah, and is so 
rendered by the RSV (1 Chr 4:22). However, no such place 
has been identified. The name appears in a recorded event 
concerning two Judahites, Joash and Saraph, who had 
returned to Judah after a period of having ruled in Moab 
(or possibly having married Moabites). The Heb weyasubi 
lahem presents some difficulty since various translations 
are possible. 

1. It can be taken as a personal name, Jashubi Lehem, 
as done by the KJV, NKJV, NASB, and NIV. The verse 
would then read . . Joash and Saraph who ruled in Moab 
and Jashubi Lehem.” Such a reading, however, does not 
simplify the identification and perhaps creates further 
ambiguity as to whether Jashubi Lehem is a place’s or 
person’s name. 

2. As has been suggested, perhaps the phrase is not 
even a name but should be emended as evidenced in the 
Gk apestrepsen autous. The Hebrew would then read wayya- 
subu lahem, “but they returned” (lit. “returned to them¬ 
selves”). Thus the verse would read . . Joash and Saraph, 
who ruled in Moab, but returned.” Similar idioms or 
idiomatic forms are attested in Num 22:34; Deut 5:30; 
and 1 Sam 26:12. 

3. Lehem in this verse could possibly be a shortened 
form of Bethlehem, as so rendered by the JB and TEV. If 
so, the verse would read . . Joash and Saraph, who ruled 
in Moab and returned to Bethlehem.” This reading would 
appear to fit the Judahite context of the verse better. 

4. Another possibility is to consider Lehem as a geo¬ 
graphical name and to emend the reading to weydsbe lehem, 
“and the inhabitants of Lehem.” The probability of this 
reading is enforced by the presence of weydsbe and yasbu in 
v 23 (cf . 3 arise rekah of 1 Chr 4:12). 

5. It is also possible to read weyosbe lehem, “and the 
inhabitants of bread,” to parallel weydsbe netaHm, “and the 
inhabitants of planters,” in v 23. Both lehem and netaHm 
should then be treated as names of agricultural districts 
for the royal workers. 

Wann M. Fanwar 


LEHI (PLACE) [Heb lehi]. An unknown location, it ap¬ 
pears in the Bible as a geographical designation in Judg 
15:9, 14, 17, 19. (Otherwise lehi appears in the Scriptures 
21 times referring to the cheek, jawbone of a human being 
or an animal.) It is situated along the Philistine frontier 
and the lowland of the tribe of Judah, a site where the 
Judeans surrendered Samson to the Philistines. The place 
name also ties in with the description of Samson’s exploits: 
slaying a thousand Philistines with the jawbone of a deadly 
donkey, and the miracle performed by God to quench 
Samson’s thirst. 

The Judeo-Aramaic variants lehi; lehayat; hhya?; lehdytd 3 ; 
and Arabic lahy(un) are cognate with the biblical lehi. 
Generally, the words are translated as “cheek,” “jawbone. 
Yet, the connection of the biblical form and the variety of 
the Judeo-Aramaic forms with the Akk litu or letu(m) 
suggests a wider range of meanings. The Akkadian adds 
also the connotations of the “side” and metaphorically 
“side of an object,” and “side of a topographical feature. 
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These meanings, while prevalent in the Targumim and 
Rabbinical sources, have never been utilized. 

Scholars tended to view lehi in Judges as a geographical 
place name. Among the prominent suggestions for a pos¬ 
sible identification are Khirbet Laqlya (M.R. 136081) close 
to Beer-sheba and Beit Jibrin (M.R. 140112). Both, how¬ 
ever, are much too far from the place where Samson 
engaged the Philistines. Likewise, Abel’s ( GP\ 369) pro¬ 
posal of Beit c Atab is also farfetched. The most prevalent 
identification is with Kh. es-Siyyagh (M.R. 149128) at the 
mouth of Wadi en-Najll 2 km S of c Artuf and 7 km E of 
Timnah. The meaning of the Arabic place name is “the 
Ruin of the Goldsmiths.” The assumption is that the Ara¬ 
bic place name e§-Siyyagh represents the word siagon, the 
Greek cognate of the Hebrew term Lehi, “cheek” “jaw,” 
which appears in the Greek translations of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and in Jerome’s Latin translation of Eusebius’ 
Onomasticon. However, the resemblance of sound between 
the first two syllables even if possible to indicate relation¬ 
ship between the Greek word and the place name obviously 
represents a later tradition from post-OT times transmit¬ 
ted through Greek-speaking people and Christians. Fur¬ 
ther, there is no indication that the Greek translators 
perceived siagon to mean a place name rather than a mere 
translation of the Hebrew word. Indeed Josephus (Ant 5 
§300), who refers to siagon as a place name, expressly says; 
“a spot which today is called siagon = jawbone . . . but 
which of old was nameless.” This leaves the above sugges¬ 
tion topographically valueless. 

Taking another direction, Burney (Judges LBS, 371) 
suggests that lehi is a geological formation reminiscent of 
a jawbone. He proposed the sawlike teeth appearance of 
Wadi Isma c in, a possible location since it may resemble a 
jawbone, but his evidence remains inconclusive. 

The consensus among the scholars then is that lehi 
denotes a specific place but there is no agreement as to its 
identification. Accordingly, it makes sense to seek the 
meaning of the word elsewhere. The neglected collateral 
evidence of the Akkadian sources is an essential due for 
providing an alternative meaning for the term lehi. 

The Akkadian turns of speech in which the term litu 
occurs show that metaphorically the cheek or the lower 
jawbone are employed for “border” or "limit” or “circum¬ 
ference.” It is current in Akkadian literary sources and has 
been established as employing the metaphorical meanings 
by C. H. Gordon (1936: 81-2). It was the practice of the 
Nuzians to describe topographical features in terms of the 
lower facial part. Thus when they depict the beginning of 
the city limits they use the term **le-et “jawbone” of the 
city. In the same vein, a boundary of a parcel of real estate 
transfer is described as “along the “cheek” (i.e., “bank”) of 
the PN canal.” Litu therefore is an essential word in record¬ 
ing limits in the Nuzian legal documents. It seems that 
biblical lehi follows its Akkadian forerunner. Accordingly, 
lehi as a place is not a specific place name, but, as its Nuzian 
prototype, means any border—in this case the entire bor¬ 
derline between the Judeans and the Philistines. 

Further, it is significant that in all passages where biblical 
lehi connotes the physical cheek, jawbone, the Targumim 
substitute the biblical lehi with a different Aramaic term. 

Judeo-Aramaic variants of lehi, however, are employed 
only in translating biblical terms associated with limits of 


districts or borders. It is only in Judges 15 and specifically 
in reference to lehi (which according to the Targum desig¬ 
nates a regional geographical description) that the Targum 
is meticulous in employing the biblical term lehi, which 
resembles mostly its cognate letu phonetically as well as 
semantically. 

It also stands to reason that the deployment of Philistine 
troops is along the entire border rather than in a specific 
location. The proposal gains cogency from the use of the 
verb wayyinnatesu (Judg 15:9) “they were deployed.” The 
only other employment of the verb nts in the Nip c al in 
warfare occurs in 2 Sam 5:17;22 where the Philistines 
deploy troops over a wide geographical region to seize 
David, just as in the present case they spread out their 
soldiers to capture Samson. There and here nts is charac¬ 
teristic of army deployment for searching a specific foe 
(i.e., David and Samson) rather than for a siege of a 
particular location. Furthermore, the Masoretic pointing 
of the word ballehi (Judg 15:9,19) definitely implies a 
common noun rather than a proper noun of a place. Thus 
enigmatic lehi embraces an old meaning already embedded 
in its Akkadian precursor litu. 
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LEHUN (M.R. 231097). A site located in the Madaba 
district (biblical Moab), on the N plateau of the Wadi Mojib 
(biblical Arnon), 7 km SE of Dhiban (biblical Dibon) and 3 
km E of Ara’ir (biblical Aroer). The site, measuring 1100 
m (N-S) by 600 m (E-W), has been excavated by a Belgian 
team directed by Dr. P. Naster (1977-84) and Dr. D. 
Homes-Fredericq (1977-88). 

A chalcolithic settlement is attested by a number of 
surface flints and a few sherds. An EB I A-B tomb (ca. 
3200-3100 b.c.) was found at the edge of the plateau in 
area B3. More than 130 ceramics, often undamaged, were 
discovered in a layer of 40 cm height. They can be com¬ 
pared with the pottery found in the cemetery of Bab edh- 
Dhra of the same period. An EB settlement in area Cl has 
still to be excavated (Homes-Fredericq 1986: 87-94). 

At the end of the LB Age, an extensive village was 
located in area D: houses with ovens, silos, cooking pots, 
and storage jars, as well as a scarab of the 20th dynasty, 
were excavated. In the S part, chosen for its strategic 
position overlooking the Arnon valley toward the Dead 
Sea, the LB houses were levelled in the beginning of the 
Iron Age: their walls were used as foundations for a 
fortress (measuring 33-37 m [E-W] by 43 m [N-S]), built 
probably at the same period as the settlements of Balu’ah, 
Ader, and Medeniyeh. This fortification system may reflect 
the need of the Moabite kings to protect their possessions 
from the invasions mentioned in the Bible and from no¬ 
madic tribes. 

The large amount of storage jars found in it suggests its 
use as a storage fortress, possibly built to supply the 
garrisons of Ara’ir. The breaks in the fortification walls 
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and the filling in of the casemate rooms with stones attest 
different attacks of the building. A new year’s bottle of the 
Saite period (7th-6th century b.c.) shows that Lehun was 
once more in contact with Egypt (Homes-Fredericq 1982). 

The N part of the site seems to have been important in 
the Nabataean period both as an agricultural market and 
as a religious center: a square Nabataean temple (with 
sides measuring 6.25 m), built of local limestone, is deco¬ 
rated with the embossed technique popular in Palestine 
during the 1st century a.d. (Homes-Fredericq 1989). The 
pottery remains corroborate this date. An altar measuring 
2 x 1.25 m, leaning to the E wall, shows a typical oriental 
pattern. In the 1988 season the temple was restored to a 
height of 3.4 m. A larger building in sector A1 (unexca¬ 
vated) probably belongs to the same period. 

A Byzantine or Early Islamic bell-shaped cistern has 
been discovered near an Islamic settlement in area A2, on 
the W slope of the wadi Lehun. A small road separates the 
presumed Islamic village from a late Mamluk mosque 
(15th century a.d.). A coin, discovered on the floor, gives 
a post quern dating for the mosque as after the late 14th 
century a.d. 

Remains of Late Islamic walls and Ottoman houses and 
pipes show that the village of Lehun has been continuously 
occupied up until modern times. 
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LEJJUN (M.R. 228072). A site located in biblical Moab, 
ca. 40 km E of the Dead Sea at an elevation of ca. 700 m 
above sea level. A perennial spring feeds the Wadi Lejjun, 
a tributary of the Wadi Mujib. The site lies in a shallow 
valley surrounded by low hills on all sides but the E. 
Although situated near the edge of the desert, the site 
receives rainfall sufficient for dry farming of wheat in 
winter. 

The earliest settlement now attested at Lejjun is a sub¬ 
stantial fortified city of the EB Age, as yet unexcavated. 
Kh. el-Fityan, a Roman castellum 1.5 km NW of the spring, 
seems to have been built over a Moabite fort. In the early 
Roman period, a Nabatean watchpost (Rujm Beni Yasser) 
was constructed on a hill 1.5 km E of the spring. Occupa¬ 
tion resumed ca. a.d. 300 with the construction of a Roman 
legionary fortress for legio IV Martia , the smaller castellum 
of Fityan, and the reoccupation and reconstruction of 
Yasser. The site was then known as “Betthorus,” if the 
commonly held identification is accepted, and was a key 
element in the Roman fortified frontier, the Limes Arabicus. 
The limes was intended to control the incursions of neigh¬ 
boring nomadic Arab tribes from the desert. The modern 


Arabic name, “Lejjun,” seems to be an Arabic corruption 
of the Latin “ legio .” 

Excavations begun in 1980 by the Limes Arabicus Pro¬ 
ject have examined the legionary fortress, Fityan, Yasser, 
and the Roman forts of Qa§r Bshlr, 15 km NE of Lejjun, 
and Da^aniya, 75 km S of Lejjun. 

The rectangular legionary fortress (242 x 190 m, 4.6 
hectares) is typical of Roman military architecture. The 
main building materials were limestone, chert, and basalt. 
The enclosure wall is pierced by four gates, one in the 
middle of each wall. Twenty U-shaped interval towers and 
four circular angle towers project from the wall. A major 
street (via praetona) extends from the E gate to the center 
of the fortress; another major street (via principalis) runs 
from the N gate to the S and meets the via praetona in the 
center of the fortress. Here is situated the headquarters 
building (pnncipia; 63.5 X 52.5 m). This building consists 
of a large outer courtyard, a transverse inner courtyard, 
and a range of official rooms in the rear, including offices 
and the aedes or shrine of the legionary standards. The 
aedes is entered through a monumental entrance that once 
contained a barred iron gate, which permitted soldiers to 
view the sacred legionary standards, but insured the secur¬ 
ity of the shrine. 

The E half of the fortress is devoted to long blocks of 
barracks. Their plan suggests an original legionary com¬ 
plement of 2,000 men. After an earthquake in 363, the 
original barracks were demolished and replaced by only 
half the former number, suggesting a reduction of 50 
percent in the size of the legion in the late 4th century. 
The barracks have yielded evidence about the equipment, 
diet, and activities of the rank and file Roman legionaries. 

A church is located within the fortress near the N gate. 
It appears to have been erected about 500 and was de¬ 
stroyed by the earthquake of 551. It is basilical in plan (24 
x 13 m) with a narthex, apse, and sacristy. The church is 
small and rather shoddy, even by the modest standards of 
Transjordan. It lacks marble, mosaics, and frescoes. The 
date of the church and other evidence suggest that the 
bulk of the legion converted rather late to Christianity. 
Moreover, the pagan cult of the standards in the pnncipia 
appears to have survived into the early 6th century. 

Outside the fortress an extensive vicus or civilian settle¬ 
ment grew up. A large rectangular structure (35 x 28 m) 
excavated in the western vicus apparently served as a mansic 
or inn. It was built early in the 4th century, but was 
destroyed by the earthquake of 363. In the E vicus a 
Roman temple has been excavated; it also was built about 
a.d. 300 and testifies to the paganism of the original 
garrison. 

A complex of hydrological installations is associated with 
the fortress, including a dam that conserved the outflow 
of the spring, two water channels that extended from the 
spring to the fortress, and a reservoir within the fortress. 

Soundings at Kh. el-Fityan revealed a much smaller fort 
or castellum atop the steep N bank of the Wadi Lejjun. The 
fort commands an excellent view in all directions and 
probably served as the hub of an observation and signaling 
system radiating from Lejjun. The fort was erected con¬ 
temporaneously with the legionary fortress about a.d. 300 
and was occupied until the 5th century. 

The watchpost of Rujm Beni Yasser, originally a Naba- 
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tean foundation of the 1st century b.c. or a.d., was reoc¬ 
cupied and enlarged by the Roman legionaries ca. 300. 
Like Fityan, it served as a component of the signaling 
system until abandoned during the 5th century. 

The legionary fortress was built in the reign of Diocle¬ 
tian (284-305) as part of a massive military buildup in this 
sector of the frontier against nomadic Arab raids. There 
is as yet little direct evidence that the garrison evolved into 
limitanei, or hereditary peasant militia, as implied by the 
Codex Theodosianus in the early 5th century. Another earth¬ 
quake in 502 damaged the barracks and the principia. The 
final occupation in the early 6th century suggests a re¬ 
duced and rather rundown garrison. The ancillary posts, 
such as Fityan, Yasser, and Bshlr, were now abandoned. 
This may be associated with the demobilization of some 
limitanei by Justinian along the eastern frontier ca. 530. A 
final earthquake in 551 ended ancient occupation of the 
site. 
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LEMUEL (PERSON) [Heb lemit?e[\. The king of Massa, 
whose words (received from his mother) are recorded in 
Proverbs 31. Virtually nothing is known of Lemuel except 
that his territory or tribe was Massa (31:1). Massa is listed 
among Ishmael’s “descendants” (Gen 25:14), but its loca¬ 
tion remains uncertain. See AGUR; MASSA. Keil and 
Delitzsch identified it as either N Arabia or a region in the 
Hauran mountains (1873: 263). Some interpreters read 
the Heb massa? as “burden/oracle” rather than a place 
name. Keil and Delitzsch, however, pointed out that the 
designation “oracle” normally identifies a speech convey¬ 
ing God’s judgment (261), and there is no hint of judgment 
in this passage. The name, “Lemuel” has been understood 
as a symbolic reference to Solomon (for the meaning of 
the name, see W. McKane Proverbs OTL, 408). Jewish 
rabbis translated it literally, “towards God” which was 
understood as a name for Solomon, according to Cohen 
(Proverbs SonB, 209). This could be related to the other¬ 
wise obscure LXX reading (“spoken by God”), where “Le¬ 
muel has been translated rather than recognized as a 
proper name. 
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LEPROSY 

LEND. See INTEREST AND USURY IN THE GRECO- 
ROMAN PERIOD. 


LEOPARD. See ZOOLOGY. 


LEPROSY. A disease in humans (also known as Han¬ 
sen’s disease) caused by the bacillus Mycobacterium leprae. 
This term “leprosy” is commonly used (more for conve¬ 
nience than medical accuracy) as a translation of Hebrew 
sarafat in the OT and Gk lepra in the NT. Scholars now 
generally agree that OT sarafat is not leprosy nor does it 
include it and that NT lepra , if it refers at all to leprosy, 
does so only as one among many skin conditions. See also 
SICKNESS AND DISEASE. This discussion will use the 
transliterations sara c at or lepra when speaking of the bibli¬ 
cal condition and reserve the term leprosy for true leprosy. 
sarafat in the OT describes phenomenologically discrete 
lesions or defects which are found on human skin, in 
fabrics (cloth and leather), and on walls of houses, lepra in 
the NT is used of human skin diseases, following the OT 
tradition. 


A. In the OT 

1. Scientific Diagnostic Suppositions 

a. In persons 

b. In fabrics and houses 

2. Sin and sara c at 

3. Pollution Effect 

4. Purification Rites 

5. Why is yarafat Impure? 

B. In the NT 


A. In the OT 

The major discussion of sarafat is in Leviticus 13-14 of 
the Priestly legislation (= P) of the Pentateuch. Lev 13:1- 
46 treats the diagnosis of the condition in people; 13:47- 
59 treats its diagnosis in fabrics; 14:1-32 contains the 
prescriptions for the purification of people after recover¬ 
ing from the condition; and 14:33-53 discusses the diag¬ 
nosis of the condition in houses and purification after 
their renovation. (Lev 14:54-57 is a titular subscript to 
both chapters.) P discusses ydraJat elsewhere in Lev 22:4 
and Num 5:2. Outside P, the condition is discussed in Exod 
4:6-7; Num 12:10-15; Deut 24:8; 2 Sam 3:29; 2 Kgs 5:1- 
27; 7:3-10; 15:5 = 2 Chr 26:16-21. It is unclear if Job’s 
ailment (Job 2:7-13) is to be considered sarafat (cf. 18:13). 

1. Scientific Diagnostic Suppositions, a. In Persons. A 
major concern of scholars has been to describe what ydra c at 
is scientifically. While they agree that in fabrics and houses 
it is a fungal growth, they have been slower in coming to a 
consensus about what the lesions or infections in humans 
are from a medical point of view. This situation is mainly 
due to problematic terminology in Leviticus 13-14 (such 
as sPet, sappahat , baheret [all types of inflammations, cf. 
13:2, etc.]; c amoq/sdpdl “deep” [what is meant by this is 
unclear; cf. 13:3, 4, 20, 21, etc.]; kehalkehe “fade (?); faint, 
dull (?)” [cf. 13:6, 21, 26, etc.]). This terminology can only 
be properly understood after a medical diagnosis of the 
conditions has been made; it cannot be a priori a major 
aid for determining what diseases the prescriptions intend. 
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Another problem in diagnosing $dra c at is that the narra¬ 
tives and laws only give a very general description of the 
lesions. Even the detailed text of Leviticus 13 gives only 
enough description of the lesions that constitute $ara c at so 
that a given condition may be determined to be pure or 
impure. They do not give full medical descriptions. This 
lack of description often allows for only broad, nonspecific, 
and consequently somewhat tentative conclusions (cf. Suss- 
man 1967: 209-10). And finally, in some places P gives 
symptoms that are plainly undiagnosable according to 
modern medical knowledge. 

Despite these problems, scholars have reached some 
agreement about the probable diagnosis of $dra c at in hu¬ 
mans. The most certain conclusion is that it is not leprosy 
and does not include it. The main argument for this is 
that the symptoms Leviticus describes do not suggest lep¬ 
rosy: 

(1) The symptoms of leprosy progress very slowly over 
a period of several years. The swift development of fdra c at 
required by quarantine periods of seven days (Lev 13:4, 5, 
21, 26, 31, 33) does not fit leprosy. 

(2) Leprosy is not curable without drug therapy; but 
Leviticus 13-14 indicate that a person may recover from 
$dra c at. 

(3) Leprosy is not primarily an exfoliative disease as is 
the case with $dra c at. 

(4) Though leprosy in darker skinned people could 
show hypopigmentation of the skin, the hair does not 
characteristically turn white or yellow as is required for 
some types of fdra c at (Lev 13:3, 10, 20, 25, 30). 

(5) Leprosy is not associated with boils or blisters (the 
meaning of sehin is uncertain) and burns as a secondary 
manifestation (Lev 13:18-23, 24-28). 

(6) One symptom of advanced leprosy is the loss of 
feeling accompanying nerve destruction. Leviticus 13 does 
not discuss such a prominent symptom. 

(7) And Leviticus 13 does not discuss the necrosis and 
destruction of the feet, hands, and facial bones associated 
with advanced leprosy. 

If these considerations do not entirely rule out leprosy, 
at most it would be only one among many skin diseases 
that could be considered $dra c at. But it is doubtful if 
leprosy existed at all in the ANE at the time of the OT so 
that it might be considered $dra c at. No certain historical 
attestations of the disease exist (in documents or in mate¬ 
rial finds) in this area of the world before the time of 
Alexander the Great. Only about this time do Greek wri¬ 
ters start talking about leprosy (mainly under the term 
elephantiasis). Human paleopathological specimens prior to 
the 6th century c.e. do not show skeletal changes that are 
characteristic of leprosy. Many passages from texts from 
the ANE and some archaeological data from before 300 
5 . c.e. which have been explained as indicating the exis¬ 
tence of leprosy are extremely ambiguous and do not refer 
decisively to leprosy (Lowe 1947: 57-59; Moller-Ghristen- 
sen 1967; Hulse 1975: 87-90; Dols 1979: 314-18). 

While it is easy to say what $dra c at is not, it is more 
difficult to say what it is. Taking the non-P texts first, one 
finds a very general description of the symptoms. A fre¬ 
quently recurring description in these passages is that the 
lesion is “like snow” (Exod 4:6; Num 12:10; 2 Kgs 5:27). 
This may refer more to the flakiness of the lesion than to 


its color (the adjective “white” which appears in some 
translations of these passages is not in the Hebrew). Num 
12:12, in which Aaron pleads Miriam’s cause, gives a more 
vivid description of the condition: “Let her not be like a 
dead (fetus) which when it comes out of its mother’s womb 
half of its flesh is eaten!” Though this is hyperbolic it 
nevertheless indicates that sdra^at is to a certain extent 
exfoliative or desquamative. A fetus that has died in the 
womb takes on a reddish color which lasts for the first few 
days after death. After this period it becomes an odd 
brown-gray. As it continues to become macerated in utero 
before finally being expelled, the skin is shed in large 
sheets. 

The evidence from the non-P texts does not allow for 
specific conclusions, but it is at least evident that sdra c at is 
a disease or group of diseases in which there is flaking or 
exfoliation of the skin. Such symptoms are a prominent 
feature of skin diseases such as psoriasis, eczema, sebor¬ 
rhea, and certain mycotic infections. 

The evidence from the P texts though more specific (yet 
to a certain extent unintelligible) does not contradict the 
picture gained from the non-P texts. Seven sections in 
Leviticus 13 discuss various conditions in human skin (vv 
2-8, 9-17, 18-23, 24-28, 29-37, 38-39, 40-44; see D. 
Wright’s chart summarizing the symptomatology in J. Mil- 
grom Leviticus AB, on Leviticus 13). The diagnosis of 2 of 
these from a modern medical perspective is quite certain. 
Lev 13:40-41 clearly talk of normal balding of the head 
(alopecia; on Lev 13:42-44, see below). Lev 13:38-39 
speak of multiple faint (or dull) white spots (beharot) on 
the skin, called bohaq. This is probably one variety of 
leukoderma known as vitiligo in which patches of the skin 
and hair lose their pigmentation. Small to very large areas 
of the skin surface can be affected. It should be noted in 
vitiligo the skin does not flake. As we will see below, flaking 
is associated with possible unclean conditions. (Surpris¬ 
ingly, Lev 13:28-29 does not talk of the existence of 
depigmented hair common in vitiligo.) Both baldness and 
vitiligo are clean conditions (i.e., they are not sara c at). 

The cases in the other sections of Leviticus 13 are more 
difficult to diagnose. Lev 13:2—8 can be subdivided into 
two cases: a general case in vv 2-3 and a dependent 
subcase in vv 4—8. The descriptions of the spots that can 
be called fdra c at in Lev 13:4-8 are too general to allow 
specific medical identification. The symptoms are, sum¬ 
marily, a flaky patch of skin (presumably indicated by the 
color white, cf. the white and red-white spots or lesions 
with raw flesh in Lev 13:10, 14-16, 19, 24) without white 
hair or “deepness” which either spreads after one week or 
stays the same or spreads after two weeks. These symptoms 
fit many types of skin diseases such as psoriasis, sebor- 
rhoeic dermatitis, certain mycotic infections, patchv ec¬ 
zema and pityriasis rosea (cf. Hulse 1975: 96). This diag¬ 
nosis correlates with the view of $ara c at found outside P 

The diagnosis of the spots (a sPet, sappahat, or baheret) in 
Lev 13:2-3, on the other hand, is difficult, if not impossi¬ 
ble. The main symptom here is whiteness of hair. It also 
has “deepness” which appears to require involvement of 
the skin, a visible subcutaneous lesion. And it is also may 
have flakiness: other cases of a baheret or sPet later in the 
chapter are described as white or red-white which suggests 
flakiness for these types of lesions (see the preceding 
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paragraph). The condition is not vitiligo (which appears to 
be described in Lev 13:38-39), since it is generally not 
associated with flakiness or a subcutaneous lesion. While 
medical experts can suggest various rarer types of condi¬ 
tions which could fit the difficult and vague description of 
Lev 13:2-3 (e.g., some types of nevi), it is possible, knowing 
the systematic propensities of P, that this source has de¬ 
scribed a disease which does not reflect medical reality, 
perhaps by conflating symptoms of separate diseases 
thought to be impure. 

The latter possibility is attractive since elsewhere in these 
regulations we find clear evidence of ideological systema¬ 
tization: (1) The term sara c at is applied to not only human 
skin diseases, but to phenomenologically discrete defects 
in fabrics and houses. (2) The literary and prescriptive 
structure of the sara c at rules for persons, fabrics, and 
houses is very similar. (3) Seven-day quarantine periods 
are prescribed for each of these three cases though the 
conditions are discrete. (4) The three cases focus on the 
color of the lesions as the main or initial criterion for 
diagnosis. 

Other sections in Leviticus 13 describe what seem to be 
unreal conditions as well as symptoms that are roughly 
diagnosable, as in Lev 13:2-8. Lev 13:18-23 and 24-28 
are parallel to each other and speak of secondary lesions 
arising from a boil or blister. The conditions that are 
initially judged to be saracat —lesions with “deepness” and 
white hair—seem to be artificial like those in Lev 13:2-3. 
On the other hand, lesions developing from boils and 
burns that are quarantined because they lack white hair 
and “deepness” and then spread are saracat and reflect the 
same real medical conditions as Lev 13:4-8. 

Lev 13:9-17 is parallel to vv 2-8 (note the resumptive 
repetition of v 2 in v 9). The case of Lev 13:10-11 (a white 
sPet with white hair and ulcerated skin [mihyat basar hay; 
cf. 1 Sam 2:15]; called a chronic or advanced saracat lesion) 
seems to be an unreal condition. The ensuing verses dis¬ 
cuss the case where the lesion expands so that it covers the 
entire skin. If it does this so that no ulcerated skin appears 
the lesion is pure (Lev 13:12-13; the lack of ulcerated skin 
is implicit from v 14). If ulcerated skin reappears, it is 
saracat (Lev 13:14-15). If the ulcerated skin turns white 
again (i.e., flakiness without ulceration), it is pure (Lev 
13:16-17). The point of Lev 13:12-17 is not to show a 
paradox (i.e., a small spot is unclean but a lesion that 
covers the whole body is clean), but to show that a lesion 
that does not have ulcerated skin is clean even though it 
may cover the whole body. This is a good case of how the 
symptomatology may be idealistic and not realistic. It is 
doubtful that in reality a lesion would cover the whole 
body. Such a description is a legal stratagem. In terms of a 
medical description, if the condition of white hair in Lev 
13:9-11 is not to be carried through Lev 13:12-17, a 
condition such as psoriasis which may cover large parts of 
the body and develop broken or raw skin may be intended. 
If white hair is implicitly present in the cases in Lev 13:12— 
17, then it appears to be an unreal condition. 

Lev 13:29-37 treats conditions of hair on the head or in 
the beard. The main case (Lev 13:30) speaks of a “plague” 
(nega c ) which is “deep” and in which there is thin yellow 
(or copper colored, $ahdb, cf. Ezra 8:27) hair. This condi¬ 
tion is a type of yara^at called neteq. Some have suggested 


that this may be diagnosed medically as favus, a mycotic 
infection with Trichophyton schoenleinh which can cause color 
changes in the hair, hair loss, and patches of scaling skin. 
In the ANE however, inadequate nutrition must always be 
considered a significant etiology for disease. For example, 
Kwashiorkor, a protein deficiency syndrome, which is still 
seen in Arab children, is associated with a copper-red to 
yellow colored fine hair and scaling of the skin (Wilkinson 
1977: 166; Fitzpatrick et al. 1979: 1020-23). 

Lev 13:31—37, a subcase of Lev 13:29-30, speaks of 
cases where “deepness” and black hair (and presumably 
yellow/copper-colored hair) do not initially appear in the 
suspected nega c spot. (This lack of black hair and presum¬ 
ably yellow/copper-colored hair may imply a hair loss has 
occurred at the spot.) If the spot spreads after one or two 
quarantine periods it is presumably sara c at. These symp¬ 
toms are general enough to allow the same diagnosis as in 
Lev 13:4-8. 

Finally, Lev 13:42-44 (which depends on the discussion 
of baldness in Lev 13:40-41) states that if a red-white 
nega c appears in the bald area of someone’s head that 
looks like a saraTat condition, it is to be considered such. 

To summarize the character of the human conditions, 
both non-P texts and parts of the P legislation consider 
saracat to consist of several types of skin lesions which 
exhibit exfoliation or scaling of the skin and which persist 
and do not exhibit a course of healing within the pre¬ 
scribed quarantine periods. It seems that P has elaborated 
upon this basic symptomatology extrapolating other symp¬ 
toms which are consistent with its system of purity and 
impurity but which do not reflect medical reality. 

b. In Fabrics and Houses. In comparison to human 
lesions, the general diagnosis of saracat in fabrics and walls 
of houses is relatively easy (see Lev 13:47-58 and 14:34- 
45). The condition basically consists of greenish or reddish 
spots that spread after a seven-day quarantine period. 
These defects appear to be different types of mycotic 
growths, saracat in a house, for example, may be one of 
several types of wood-destroying or wood-staining fungi, 
which may have brown, pink, red, blue, and grayish-olive 
colors (Hunt and Garratt 1967: 23—43). Only greenish and 
reddish defects are considered saracat; gray black or dark 
brown fungal spots are implicitly considered clean. Akka¬ 
dian texts shows that fungal growths were portents of evil 
in Mesopotamia (see CAD 8: 133 and Caplice 1974). 

2. Sin and sara c at. The OT often (though not always; 
cf. Exod 4:6) attributes the appearance of $ara c at to God’s 
punishment for sinful behavior. Naaman is cured from 
saracat when he humbles himself, but scheming and deceit¬ 
ful Gehazi is cursed with it (2 Kgs 5). When King Uzziah 
acted arrogantly by illicitly offering incense in the temple, 
saracat broke out in his forehead (2 Chr 26:16—21; cf. 
2 Kgs 15:5). Miriam, complaining about Moses’ marriage 
and leadership, was cursed with it (Num 12:10-15; cf. 
Deut 24:8-9). David curses Joab and his posterity with 
Sdra^at for the murder of Abner (2 Sam 3:29). P once 
attributes the condition to God’s hand (Lev 14:34). (On 
skin diseases as punishment, see also Deut 28:27, 35). The 
OT is not alone in this explanation. Other cultures simi¬ 
larly attribute various skin diseases and real leprosy to sin 
(in Christianity and Islam, cf. Dols 1983; in China, cf. 
Skinsnes 1964: 23-24, 29; ancient Persia, cf. Herodotus 
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1.138; in ancient Mesopotamia, cf. Kinnier-Wilson 1966). 
This of course is just part of the larger tendency of 
premodern societies to attribute disease to supernatural 
causes. It must be noted, however, that though the OT may 
explain $ara c at as arising from sin, having the disease itself 
with its concomitant impurity is not a sin. Particularly in P, 
having this type of impurity is not a sinful state; only 
mishandling it is. See UNCLEAN AND CLEAN. 

3. Pollution Effect. The rules in Leviticus 13-14 are 
not just interested in diagnosing $dra c at but have more as 
their goal the proper control of the condition since it is 
one of the more severe impurities in P. Not only can those 
persons and things suffering $ara c at pollute holy items and 
therefore need to be kept separate from the sacred sphere 
(cf. Lev 22:4), affected persons and things are also able to 
communicate a level of impurity to profane (i.e., nonholy 
or common) persons and objects. 

To be sure, P actually (and surprisingly) says little about 
the strength of the condition’s impurity in regard to the 
profane. It only treats the effect of a suspected house (Lev 
14:36, 46—47). The effect of unclean persons and fabrics, 
however, can be deduced. It is reasonable to suppose that 
persons and fabrics polluted at least like a suspected 
house. A suspected house pollutes anyone who enters it 
with a minor impurity lasting one day. Anyone who enters 
and tarries in this house has a slightly more severe impu¬ 
rity, requiring laundering, which lasts, according to the 
context of this rule and other purity laws, one day (cf. 
Wright 1987: 206-8). By analogy, being in the same enclo¬ 
sure with an affected person or fabric would pollute simi¬ 
larly. Another indication of the severity of the impurity is 
the extensive purification rites required (Lev 14:1-32, 48- 
53). As other impurities that need extensive purification 
rites communicate impurity to the profane sphere (e.g., 
those with abnormal genital discharges, Lev 15:1-15, 25- 
30; one corpse contaminated, Numbers 19), so would be 
the case with $ara c at. The rabbis came to the conclusion 
that one who had $dra c at polluted not only by being in the 
same enclosure with other persons and things (m. Neg. 8:8; 
13:17, 11 \Kehm 1:4), but like one with an abnormal genital 
discharge (m. Zabim 5:6; see DISCHARGE). 

In addition to a person diagnosed as having $dra c at, 
there is evidence to indicate that a person merely sus¬ 
pected of the disease could also pollute the profane 
sphere. A person who has been quarantined for two weeks 
but is in the end declared clean needs to launder (Lev 
13:6, 34). After this prescription the text adds “and he 
shall be clean.” Moreover, that a suspected house can 
pollute the profane sphere suggests that a suspected per¬ 
son should be able to pollute similarly. From the analogy 
with the house, one may conclude that a suspected person 
pollutes much like diagnosed persons which pollute like 
suspected houses (such is the conclusion of the Rabbis, m. 
Meg. 1:7; Neg. 8:8). This picture must be qualified slightly, 
for the person who is suspected for one week but who is 
afterwards declared clean is not required to launder (cf. 
Lev 13:23, 28). This hints that there may be a slight 
difference in the degree of impurity between one who is 
suspected for one week and one suspected for two weeks 
(cf. Wright 1987: 210-12). 

Because of their ability to pollute the profane sphere, 
persons and things diagnosed or suspected of fdra c at need 


to be restricted in or excluded from the area of human 
habitation or be otherwise destroyed. Lev 13:46 prescribes 
that those with $dra c at must live outside the habitation (cf. 
Num 5:2-3). This restriction of $ara c at affected persons is 
reflected outside P in Num 12:14-15; 2 Kgs 7:3-10 and 
perhaps 2 Kgs 15:5 = 2 Chr 26:21. Persons suspected of 
$ara c at are to be shut up or quarantined (probably re¬ 
stricted in their homes) during the period of suspicion 
(Lev 13:4, 5, 21, 26, 31, 33). A suspected house is cleared 
out and shut up (indicating restricted access during this 
period; Lev 14:36-38). Suspected fabrics are quarantined 
as well (Lev 13:50, 54). $dra c at infected building materials 
are to be disposed of outside the habitation in an unclean 
place (Lev 14:40, 41, 45) and fabrics incorrigibly infected 
are to be burned (Lev 13:52, 55, 57). 

4. Purification Rites. The chapters from Leviticus pre¬ 
scribe purification rites for persons, houses, and fabrics 
that have recovered from the condition or that are de¬ 
clared clean after having been suspected. 

The purification of persons is the most extensive (Lev 
14:1-32). It consists of three parts: (a) 14:2-7: bird blood 
and water is sprinkled on the healed person by means of a 
live bird, cedar wood, crimson material, and hyssop. This 
sprinkling appears to remove impurity from the person. 
The live bird is sent away to remove the impurity from the 
person and locale (cf. the scapegoat in Lev 16:21—22). 
(b) 14:8-9: the person bathes, launders, and shaves at the 
beginning and end of a seven-day intermediate period. 
The requirement to wait a week before full impurity is 
achieved may be to make sure the lesion has really healed 
and would hence be similar to the seven-day quarantine 
periods in Leviticus 13. The healed person still can pollute 
to some degree and must dwell outside his tent (cf. Wright 
1987: 212-13). And (c) 14:10-32: the person brings sac¬ 
rifices and blood and oil is placed on his ear, thumb, and 
toe of the healed person (cf. Exod 29:19-21; Lev 8:22- 
30). By these rites, the person who was formerly excluded 
from society is readmitted to full communal and spiritual 
life. 

A person suspected of $ara c at for two weeks but declared 
clean purifies by laundering his or her clothing (Lev 13:6, 
34). Bathing may be included since P often leaves this 
requirement unsaid (Wright 1987: 185 n. 38). In view ot 
this, bathing may also be necessary for a suspected person 
after one week (Lev 13:23, 28). 

The purification of a renovated house follows essentially 
the same rite as that used for the first part of a healed 
person’s purification (Lev 14:49—53). A mixture ol bird 
blood and water is sprinkled on the house by means of a 
live bird, cedar wood, crimson material, and hyssop. The 
live bird is sent outside the city into the open country, 
dispelling the impurity. 

As for fabrics, the purification rite is so brief as to be 
almost missed: a fabric from which a suspected spot has 
disappeared is to be washed (Lev 13:58). The washing in v 
54 (not the same as that in v 58) is for removing the spot, 
not purification. 

The purification rites just discussed do not cure $dra c at 
lesions; they only purify from residual impurity alter the 
spot has been removed or disappeared, or has been deter¬ 
mined not to be $ara c at. Notably, though P prescribes 
means for removing $ara c at spots from fabrics and houses 
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(cf. the first washing in Lev 13:54 and the tearing out of 
the spot in v 56; also the removal of infected building 
materials and their replacement in Lev 14:40—42: note 
these are all very practical, not ritualistic, procedures), it 
does not prescribe any cure for yara c at in persons. The 
only place where healing of human sara c at is found is in 
2 Kgs 5 where Elisha prescribes a ritual for Naaman. 
Significantly, it is a prophet who prescribes the healing 
rite, not a priest. This bifurcation of duties fits into the 
larger OT picture where prophets heal and priests diag¬ 
nose (cf. 1 Kgs 17:17-24; 2 Kgs 4:17-37; 20:7 = Isa 38:2; 
Jesus follows the prophetic ideal in his healing of those 
with lepra ; see below). 

5. Why is pdra c at Impure? A question of much interest 
is why sara c at is considered unclean. O. Skinsnes (1964) 
has shown in his study of leprosy in China that social 
reactions to skin diseases may be similar in unrelated 
cultures. That is, people have a common natural aversion 
toward skin diseases; fears of such arise naturally and 
independently. This natural fear can be explained by M. 
Douglas’ theory of impurity (1966): what is considered 
impure is largely that which is irregular or out of place. 
Against the norm of whole, healthy skin, skin diseases are 
abnormal; hence they are shunned. J. Milgrom ( Leviticus 
AB, on Leviticus 13-14) sheds light on this psychological 
aversion by arguing, as many biblical exegetes have in the 
past, that saracat is impure because it is connected with 
death. In the Bible, saracat was already connected with 
death (cf. Num 12:12; cf. Job 18:13) and later Jewish 
tradition looked on saracat as living death. 

The foregoing helps to explain how aversion towards 
skin diseases may arise or be perpetuated in the biblical 
world, but it does not explain how or why a particular 
society, or part of that society (such as the P writers), 
formulated their view the ways they did. Social-anthropo¬ 
logical and structuralist approaches are particularly help¬ 
ful in explaining systems of purity rules. See UNCLEAN 
AND CLEAN (OT). Douglas argues (1966: 114-28) that 
purity rules that pertain to what leaves and enters the body 
reflect the society’s larger concern for what happens at its 
social borders. The restrictions placed on the body mirror 
larger social concerns. J. Pilch (1981), building on Douglas, 
argues that saracat rules also reflect this concern about the 
integrity of social borders since the condition is one that 
affects the surfaces of bodies, houses (their walls), and 
fabrics. Correct control of these superficial impurities im¬ 
ages the society’s concern to control its social boundaries. 

B. In the NT 

References to lepra in the NT are found only in the 
Gospels. The context of most instances is Jesus’ miraculous 
power to heal (Matt 8:1-4 = Mark 1:40 = Luke 5:12 = 
16; Matt 11:5 = Luke 7:22; Luke 17:11—19). Jesus also 
charged his twelve disciples to do works similar to his 
including healing of those with lepra (Matt 10:8). Once 
Jesus makes reference to the healing of Naaman (Luke 
4:27). Another story has Jesus staying at the house of 
Simon who was affected with lepra (Matt 26:6 = Mark 
14:3). It is also possible that the disease of Lazarus in Luke 
16:20 was lepra. 

These references follow OT tradition. The LXX uses 
lepra to translate OT ydrafat. The use of kathanzo “to 


purify” of Jesus’ healing acts (Matt 8:2-3 = Mark 1:40-42 
= Luke 5:12-13; Luke 4:27; Matt 10:8; Matt 11:5 = Luke 
7:22; Luke 17:14, 17) also reveals dependence on OT 
tradition. This indicates that the same types of diseases 
termed yara c at in the OT figure in the NT. That lepra has 
a connotation equivalent to OT sarafat is also evident in 
Greek medical writers who most often use it to signify 
exfoliative skin diseases in general. These writers reserve 
the term elephas or elephantiasis for true leprosy. 

There is some evidence, however, suggesting that 
though the NT term lepra followed OT tradition concern¬ 
ing ydrofat, true leprosy could have been included under 
the term lepra. The best historical reconstruction of the 
spread of leprosy argues that the disease appeared in the 
Near East about 300 b.c.e. (at this time the Greek physi¬ 
cians in Alexandria became familiar with the disease) and 
began to spread to Italy, for example, just two centuries 
later. This allows the possibility that the disease existed in 
Palestine shortly before the time of Jesus. Some Greek 
writers, too, confused the beginning stages of leprosy with 
other skin diseases called lepra. This shows that people at 
the time of the NT could have included leprosy under the 
term lepra (see Dols 1979: 314-18). 
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LESBOS (PLACE). See MITYLENE (PLACE). 

LESHEM (PLACE) [Heb lesem}. Var. LAISH. A city 
mentioned in Josh 19:47 which the Danites captured, but 
which is called LAISH in Judg 18:7, 27. The LXX of 
Joshua reads neither Leshem nor Laish, but Lachish (Gk 
Lachis). This shift probably indicates an effort on the part 
of the translators (or the source from which they worked) 
to correct what they perceived to be an error in the MT, 
which put the Danites so far N of their original inheri¬ 
tance. Both LXX texts of Judges (A and B), however, read 
Laish (Gk Laisa). 

Dale W. Manor 


LETHECH [Heb letek]. See WEIGHTS AND MEA¬ 
SURES. 

LETTERS. This entry consists of three separate articles 
surveying epistolography in the biblical world. The first 
covers the many letters written in Hebrew that have been 
discovered as a result of archaeological work. The second 
examines Aramaic letters and letter types. The third ex¬ 
amines Greco-Roman letter-writing conventions, provid¬ 
ing an important backdrop to our understanding of NT 
literature. 

HEBREW LETTERS 

Archaeologists have discovered many letters written in 
the Hebrew language and dealing with a variety of differ¬ 
ent subjects. 


A. The Study of Hebrew Letters 

B. The Corpora 

C. The Formulae 

D. Transition to Body 

E. Letter Types 

F. Fragments of Letters Preserved in the Hebrew Bible 


A. The Study of Hebrew Letters 

The study of Hebrew epistolography in the biblical 
period only became genuinely possible with the discovery 
of letters from extrabiblical contexts. This is true because 
so few remnants of epistolary formulae are present in the 
letter fragments preserved in the Hebrew Bible and be¬ 


cause of the historiographic problems of the Hebrew Bible. 
There were some early attempts at the study of the biblical 
Hebrew letters (especially Beer 1913; Marty 1939) but not 
until the publication of the Lachish ostraca was it possible, 
for example, to understand the phrase wHh, which may be 
roughly translated “and now,” (2 Kgs 5:6; 10:2) as an 
authentic remnant of the epistolographic style (EncMiqr 4: 
972). The major groups of extrabiblical letters are those 
from Tell ed-Duweir (Tel Lachish in Hebrew), excavated in 
the 1930s and from Tel Arad, excavated in the 1960s. The 
editiones pnncipes of these texts were primarily concerned 
with philological and historical questions (extensive bibli¬ 
ographies are to be found in Pardee 1982 and only the 
primary publications will be indicated here below). Loew- 
enstamm’s 1962 study (EncMiqr 4: 966-74) was path¬ 
breaking, and since then Pardee has provided an overview 
(1978b) and a Handbook (1982). These studies were in 
many ways dependent on the study of Aramaic epistolog¬ 
raphy, for which documents were discovered earlier (see 
the following article). 

In spite of the insights afforded by these extrabiblical 
documents, however, knowledge of Hebrew epistolography 
in the pre-Medieval periods is still extremely scanty be¬ 
cause of the dearth of documents (there are a total of 48 
epistolary documents between ca. 700 b.c. and 135 a.d.) 
and because of the concentration of these few witnesses 
into discrete groups, as defined both geographically (La¬ 
chish, Arad, Mesad Hashavyahu, Dead Sea) and chrono¬ 
logically (ca. 700-586 b.c., a.d. 132-135). These two fac¬ 
tors give relatively clear snapshots of certain letter-types 
from particular places and time periods but leave massive 
periods and areas totally unaccounted for. As a result the 
history and interrelationships of many epistolary features 
are at present untraceable. 

B. The Corpora 

The oldest Hebrew letters presently known are from the 
early or middle of the 7th century: Murabba c at 17, Arad 
40, and Mesad Hashavyahu (dates uncertain; see Pardee 
1982: 117; 1978b: 323; and 1978a: 34 for bibliography). 
The first of these texts also has the distinction of being the 
only one of the pre-Christian Hebrew letters discovered to 
date to have been written on papyrus, all others being 
ostraca. Unfortunately, this document is the first stage of 
a palimpsest and only a few words are presently readable. 
The other two are in much better condition. Indeed, the 
Mesad Hashavyahu ostracon is almost complete (Naveh 
1960; 1962). This “letter” consists of a plea addressed by a 
reaper (q$r) to his superior (*dny hsr) asking that a garment 
be returned to him that had been confiscated by a certain 
Hoshayahu ben Shabay, whose title is not given. Arad 40 is 
from 2 persons, addressed to the father of one of them 
(“Your son Gemarfyahu], as well as Nehemyahu. (herebv) 
sen[d greetings to (you)] Malkiyahu”). 

Most of the Arad letters (AI) are convincingly dated tc 
immediately before the final conquest of Judaea by Baby¬ 
lonian and Edomite forces in 597 b.c. (Lemaire 1977: 
231-35) and most of them consist of orders from superior 
to inferior to release foodstuffs from the Arad store¬ 
houses. Three of them contain kinship terms in the ad¬ 
dress (16, 24, 40) and one is clearly from inferior to 
superior (18: *dny *ly$b “To my lord Elyashib ). (4ne 
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enigmatic Arad text (88) begins 5 ny mlkty “I have become 
king”; it is not classified here as a letter because it contains 
no epistolary formula and because it is so lacunary as to 
preclude determining whether or not it was functioning to 
effect “communication between two or more persons who 
cannot communicate orally” (the working definition of a 
letter given in Pardee 1982: 2). See also ARAD OSTRACA. 

The Lachish letters (Torczyner 1938) are dated to about 
ten years after the Arad texts, that is, shortly before the 
Babylonian invasion which resulted in the capture of Je¬ 
rusalem in 586 b.c. The mention of Lachish by name in 
one of the texts without any indication that the writer was 
at Lachish (4:10) may imply either that Tell ed-Duweir 
does not represent the site of ancient Lachish or that 
Lachish 4 was brought there from another site (Pardee 
1982: 94; cf. Ahlstrom 1983; Yadin 1981/1984). The re¬ 
markable correlations between the siege ramp at Lachish 
and the ramp illustrated in Sennacherib’s reliefs (Ussishkin 
1982) seem to constitute a strong argument in favor of the 
latter solution, while the fact that several of the texts from 
the site (but not including text 4) were written on sherds 
from a single pot found alongside uninscribed sherds 
from the same pot (Pardee 1982: 77; Yadin 1981/1984: 
182) seems to constitute a strong argument in favor of the 
former solution. The majority view is that the formulation 
“we are watching for/over the Lachish signals” (°/ ms*t Iks 
nhnw smrm) does not constitute a problem for the identifi¬ 
cation of Tell ed-Duweir with Lachish (e.g., Yadin 1981/ 
1984: 181-82), though those who make the assumption 
do not explain why Lachish is not identified as being the 
writer’s location. Perhaps the best explanation is that the 
writer was physically at Lachish when writing but was 
responsible for a broader district and could, therefore, 
refer to all the towns within the district simply by name. 

The Lachish letters are primarily military in nature, 
though the only unveiled reference to political and mili¬ 
tary activities speaks of an embassy to Egypt by a certain 
Konyahu ben Elnatan who is called sr hsb 5 “General of the 
Army” (3:13-18). The apparent ease of movement at the 
time of this letter as well as references to the sending and 
receiving of letters (5, 6, 12, 16, 18) and to the harvesting 
and distribution of crops (5, 9) have led some commenta¬ 
tors (Lemaire 1977: 139-43; Pardee 1982: 77-78) to date 
the documents prior to the Babylonian invasion of 588 
b.c. rather than shortly before the termination of the 
invasion in 586, as has generally been thought. See also 
LACHISH LETTERS. 

The letters found among the Dead Sea Scrolls have all 
come from sites other than the main caves associated with 
Qumran; that is, from caves in Wadi Murabba c at (Milik 
1961), Nahal Hever (Yadin 1961), and Nahal Se^elim (Milik 
1957: 21). They were found alongside letters (and other 
texts) in Aramaic and Greek; all the documents seem to 
have found their way to the caves at the time of the Bar 
Kokhba revolt. The epistolary documents originated in 
Bar Kokhba’s own circles and were in some cases written 
by Shimon ben/bar Kosiba himself (e.g., Hebrew letters 
Murabba c at 43, Nahal Hever 5/6 12). 

These letters deal with provisioning the forces of the 
revolt and with various problems of discipline (Murabba c at 
43 I swear by the heavens: Should harm come to any one 
of the Galileans who are with you, Ell put your feet in 


fetters as I did to ben Aflul”; Nahal Hever 4/6 12 “Well-off 
you are—eating and drinking from the goods of Beth- 
Israel and not giving a thought to your brothers”). One 
document (Murabba c at 42) is formally very distinctive in 
that it contains a list of witnesses; it functions as a letter of 
attestation regarding the proper ownership of a cow that 
had been purchased (or seized) by a member of the revolt¬ 
ing forces (cf. the Aramaic letters which contain lists of 
witnesses). See also BAR KOKHBA (LETTERS). 

C. The Formulae 

The Hebrew letters are more limited in number and in 
type than the Aramaic letters. Because the number of 
formulae is thus correspondingly reduced our ability to 
interpret the proper usage and the function of each for¬ 
mula is severely limited. The most complete Hebrew letters 
of the biblical period consist of address, greetings, transi¬ 
tion to body, and body. All of these elements are optional, 
including the body (though there are no Hebrew letters of 
the type, there are Ugaritic letters which consist entirely of 
formulae). 

The letters of the Bar Kokhba period include these 
elements and closing formulae as well. The use of the 
epistolary formulae appears to have been much more 
rigidly prescribed in this period, for the address and the 
greeting formula slwm are always present, where verifiable, 
in this corpus of texts. 

The address may consist either of a simple prepositional 
phrase or of a complete verbal sentence. The simplest 
formula is */ + PN, “To PN . . T (Arad 1-8, 10-12, 14, 
17); this may be expanded by the insertion of a title, 5 Pdny 
+ PN, “To my lord PN . . .” (Arad 18, Lachish 2, 6). The 
only address formula in the Bar Kokhba letters is preposi¬ 
tional, but includes reference to both the sender and the 
addressee: mn PN ( + title) c / PN (+ title), “From PN to 
PN. . . .” The verbal formula usually includes the verb slh, 
“to send,” as an epistolary perfect (Pardee 1983; Pardee 
and Whiting 1987) plus the phrase Mm “to greet” (literally 
“for well-being”), e.g., 5 hk hnnyhw slh Lslm *lysb wlslm bytk 
“Your brother Hananyahu (hereby) sends greetings to 
(you) Elyashib and to your household” (Arad 16). This 
greeting formula thus contains an element of greeting but 
may itself be followed by another greeting formula (brk “to 
bless” [see below]). 

Four of the Lachish letters (4, 5, 8, 9) and the judicial 
plea from Me$ad Hashavyahu contain no address formula. 
Because of similarities with other Lachish letters it is 
unlikely that this omission may be interpreted as indicative 
of a different origin for the letters in question. Either the 
address formula was not considered necessary because of 
a particular circumstance of transmission, as we have ar¬ 
gued to be the case with the Me$ad Hashavyahu text 
(Pardee 1982: 23), or else all of these documents represent 
drafts, as Delekat (1970: 454) has suggested for the Mesad 
Hashavyahu text and as Yadin (1981/1984) has surmised 
for the Lachish examples. 

All of the Hebrew letters of which the relevant lines are 
preserved contain as part of the introductory formulae 
either the name, an epithet, or both of the recipient. The 
identification of the sender is much less frequent, however: 
seventeen of the Hebrew letters contain no marker what¬ 
ever of the sender’s identity. A clear chronological division 
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may be seen here, for the sender is always identified in the 
Bar Kokhba letters. 

Greeting formulae are always expressed verbally in the 
older corpora; there are five basic verbal expressions: 
(1) “to bless”: brktk lyhwh , “I hereby bless you to YHWH” 
(Arad 16, 21, 40; compare the same formula in *Aramaic 
letters); (2) “to inquire”: yhwh yPl Islmk , “May YHWH 
inquire after your well-being” (Arad 18; also in Aramaic 
letters as well as in Ugaritic); (3) “to cause to hear”: yhwh 
ySm*- 3 1 *dny sm c t slm wtb c t kym, "May YHWH cause my lord 
to hear news of well-being and good (i.e., the best possible 
news) at this very time” (Lachish 5; with variants in Lachish 
2-4, 8, 9); (4) “to cause to see”: yr* yhwh y t *dny 5 1 h c t hzh slm, 
“May YHWH cause my lord to see this time in well-being”; 
(5) “to send”: tth slht slm bytk, “I (hereby) send heartfelt 
greetings to your household” (Murabba c at 17). These 
greetings are always, where verifiable, from inferior to 
superior or between equals, never from superior to infe¬ 
rior. 

All of the Bar Kokhba letters contain, where the relevant 
part of the text is extant, the one-word greeting formula 
slwm, “Greetings.” 

D. Transition to Body 

Most of the letters from the older corpora have an 
explicit marker of transition from the opening formulae 
to the body of the letter. This is the phrase w c t , literally 
translated “and now,” but the rhetorical function of which 
is to indicate a transition from a preamble of any sort to 
the purpose of the statement or from “topic to “comment” 
(Pardee 1985: 148). It is only omitted in five of the earlier 
Hebrew letters (Arad 4, 12; Lachish 2, 5, 6) and in the 
Lachish examples is in a sense replaced by the self-abase¬ 
ment formula my c bdk klb ky , “Who is your servant but a 
dog that. . . ” This formula of transition is the only 
epistolary formula that has been retained as such in the 
epistolary fragments preserved in the Hebrew Bible (2 Kgs 
5:6; 10:2). 

The Bar Kokhba letters contain a formulaically-similar 
phrase, the particle s (paralleled in the Bar Kokhba Ara¬ 
maic letters by the particle d(y), the equivalent of s). It is 
positioned between the greeting and the body and must 
be considered a vestigial formula, for it functions contex¬ 
tually neither as a conjunction nor as a relative pronoun. 
Unfortunately, the data for the history of this usage are 
missing and we cannot say for the present how the formula 
developed. It must have been sensed as awkward, for it is 
only present in half the letters for which the relevant 
section is extant and published (present in Murabba c at 42, 
43; absent from Murabba c at 46; 5/6b Hever 12). 

The body of the extant Hebrew letters differs consider¬ 
ably from that of the Aramaic letters, for while the latter 
contain extensive formulaic sections, such is not the case 
with the Hebrew letters. Indeed, one can only identify 
certain epistolary topoi of a very general character which 
have to do with the nature of things normally discussed in 
a letter (questions of sending, giving, returning an answer, 
etc.: Pardee 1982: 150). This important empirical differ¬ 
ence is probably a result of the paucity of extant docu¬ 
ments and of the nature of the documents themselves 
(brief texts on ostraca) rather than a reflection of a differ¬ 


ence in manner of expression between Hebrew speakers 
and Aramaic speakers. 

In the earlier period closing greetings were not used in 
letters written on ostraca—which is to say there are no 
examples of closing greetings from the earlier letters, for 
the end of Murabbacat 17, the only Hebrew letter on 
papyrus from this period, is not extant. In the letters from 
the time of Bar Kokhba, however, closing greetings were 
only omitted in one letter (Murabba c at 43), elsewhere 
consisting of a form of the verb hwh “to be” + slum, as in 
y hwh slwm wkl byt ysr*l, “May it be well with you and with all 
of Beth-Israel” (Murabbacat 42; see also Murabba c at 44, 
46, 48; relevant section not extant in all other published 
documents). 

The Bar Kokhba letters were also signed, which was not 
the case with earlier letters. There were four signature 
formulae: (1) that of the sender: PN ktbh , “PN has written 
( = dictated) it” (Murabba c at 42, [43], 46, 48); (2) that of 
the principal party in an agreement: PN c l npsh, “PN upon 
his ‘life’ ” (Murabba c at 42); (3) that of a witness. PN c d , 
“PN: witness” (ibid.); and (4) that of a notary (?): PN m^yd, 
“PN attests” (ibid.). 

E. Letter Types 

The limited corpus, made up of relatively brief texts 
that are often badly damaged, precludes an analysis of 
letter types such as is possible for the Aramaic letters. It is 
quite possible that the Hebrew letters fit more or less well 
into the same categories but on the basis of the present 
documentation this is not certain. 

The most consistently different corpora are the ones 
defined chronologically: the early letters differ from those 
of the Bar Kokhba era both in actual formulae and in 
optionality of use of the formulae (for details, see above). 
The greeting formulae of the Lachish letters are different 
from those of the Arad group, a fact that is difficult to 
explain, for the two sites were only separated by a few 
kilometers and the two corpora are only separated in time 
by about a decade. Aside from these major and obvious 
differences, certain features overlap from one corpus to 
another and one cannot define a document or a corpus in 
terms of one criterion or set of criteria. Nor, because of 
the various limitations already mentioned, can we deter¬ 
mine the origin or explain the preference for certain 
formulae (e.g., the difference between the Lachish and 
Arad greeting formulae). Not even content can be used as 
a criterion because virtually all of the letters come from 
military contexts and show a disconcerting sameness of 
interests and allusions. There are, of course, some excep¬ 
tions to the sameness: the poor reaper begging to have his 
outer garment returned (Me$ad Hashavyahu); the subser¬ 
vient officer of the Lachish documents who insists that he 
can read the letters sent to him and that he has permitted 
no intelligence leaks; the personal touches of the Arad 
letters addressed to kin as opposed to the general terseness 
of the letters from superiors to inferiors; the wrangling 
over property that is typical of an army that has to live otf 
the land (Murabba c at 42); the documents signed by Shi¬ 
mon ben/bar Kosiba himself, which have restored this 
figure from legendary status (Son of the Star) to that of a 
real revolutionary commander. These distinctive features 
are more easily perceivable because of epistolary consid- 
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erations (e.g., we know that it is Bar Kosiba speaking 
because he has signed the letter; the list of witnesses in 
Murabba < at 42 is unique in the Hebrew corpus) or if the 
formulaic elements are defined in epistolary terms (e.g., 
the more effusive greetings in the letters between kin). 

F. Fragments of Letters Preserved in the Hebrew 
Bible 

There are eleven letter fragments in the Hebrew Bible 
that are reported in direct speech in contexts where a 
written missive is mentioned specifically (Pardee 1982: 
169-82; for a broader study, where the mention of a 
written document is not placed as a limitation, see Knutson 
1975): 2 Sam 11:15; 1 Kgs 21:9-10; 2 Kgs 5:6; 10:2-3, 6 
(two letters); 19:10-13 = Isa 37:10—13; Jer 29:4-23, 26— 
28 (two letters); Neh 6:6-7; 2 Chr 2:11-15; 21:12-15. The 
contents of various letters and decrees are given in indirect 
speech in Esth 1:22; 3:13; 9:21; 2 Chr 30:1. 

Because the epistolary formulae are not preserved (with 
the exception of wHh in 2 Kgs 5:6; 10:2), not a great deal 
can be said about these texts in epistolary terms. The body 
of the extrabiblical letters has already been characterized 
as largely nonformulaic and the same can be said of the 
biblical documents. When dealing with the biblical texts 
one must contend with the additional problems of author¬ 
ship and date, authenticity (in the present case, authentic¬ 
ity and/or exactness of the "quotation” from the “real” 
letter), and accuracy of transmission that are not present 
when dealing with the original epistolary documents. 

It can be said in general that the epistolary fragments in 
the Hebrew Bible are of a brevity and sobriety that be¬ 
speaks authenticity of form if not necessarily of content. 
For example, wHh kbu? kspr hzh 3 iyk hnh slhty ^lyk *t-n c mn c bdy 
vfsptw msr c tw, "And now, when this letter reaches you, I 
will have sent my servant Naaman to you for you to heal 
him of his leprosy (2 Kgs 5:6).” Whether or not the king 
of Syria ever sent one of his officials to the king of Israel 
in order that the latter have him healed of a skin disease, 
the letter, with the authentic touches in u)Hh and in the 
epistolary topos of a reference to the present letter, is a 
perfectly plausible example of an ancient Hebrew letter. 
Other letter fragments, however, contain international 
professions of faith (2 Chr 2:10—15) and long discourses 
(Jer 29:4-23) that stand without parallel in the extrabibli¬ 
cal documents. 
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ARAMAIC LETTERS 

Apart from a handful of texts in literary transmission 
(e.g., Dan 3:31-33; 6:26-28; Ezra 4:11-16, 17-22; 5:7b- 
17; 6:6-12; 7:12-26), published Aramaic letters from bib¬ 
lical times comprise some 70 examples written on papyrus 
or prepared skin, and some 46 brief messages written on 
ostraca. The vast majority of these letters are written in 
Imperial Aramaic. For a detailed listing see Fitzmyer’s 
charts (1981: 40-46). 


A. Terminology 

B. The Modern Study of Aramaic Letters 

C. The Corpus 

D. Formulaic Features 

1. External Formulae 

2. Internal Formulae 

E. The Main Aramaic Letter Types 

1. Egyptian-Style Family Correspondence 

2. Letter Types Sharing an All-Purpose Formulary 

3. The Style of the Persian Chanceries 

4. A Letter Type from the Beginning of the Christian 
Era 


A. Terminology 

The main Aramaic words used to designate letters (Dion 
1981b) were spr and 3 grh . The word spr can stand for many 
forms of the written word; curiously, this word only refers 
to letters in Egyptian family correspondence, where it is 
the term regularly used. As for *grhl*grt(*) (Akk egirtu), this 
loanword too could originally receive other applications, 
but it soon became the general term for "letter,” and it is 
widely used in our corpus. Other terms, many reflecting 
the cosmopolitan character of Imperial Aramaic, are ei- 
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ther used sporadically (the Iranian words ptgm, “message,” 
and nStwn “document,” in Segal 1983: No, 125; Gk qrtys is 
not clearly a letter) or with specialized meanings (fm, 
“order,” cf, Akk iemu; qbylh , “complaint”; zkm, “memoran¬ 
dum”). 

B. The Modern Study of Aramaic Letters 

The study of Aramaic epistolography is a young disci¬ 
pline. The first Aramaic fascicule of the Corpus Inscnp- 
tionum Semiticarum (1889) contained only two fragmentary 
letters yielding any sense (nos. 144 and 152); the first one 
had been found in 1824. After the discoveries at Elephan¬ 
tine (1893—1909) and the basic philological work required 
for their publication, scholars focused their attention on 
the historical import of this find. In the 1970s a more 
literary approach to the letters emerged, stimulated by 
renewed interest in the form of NT epistles. In 1974 
Fitzmyer (see now 1981) opened the way with a definitive 
description of the corpus and of the formal elements 
found in the letters. Alexander (1978) and Porten (1978; 
1982) contributed many insights to the study of nonbiblical 
letters from the Persian era. Dion (1979; 1981a; 1982) 
extended to the other pre-Christian collections the analysis 
of formulary and Sitz-im-Leben exemplified by Whitehead’s 
unpublished dissertation (1974) on the letters of Arsam. 
Any progress in the systematic study of ancient letter 
writing must rely on the efforts of philologists like B. 
Porten, excellently seconded by A. Yardeni, whose papy- 
rological reconstructions deserve particular attention (see, 
above all, TAD). 

C. The Corpus 

The earliest example of an Aramaic letter is a 7th 
century ostracon from Assur (KAI 233), in a Mesopota¬ 
mian form of Old Aramaic. This lengthy message deals 
with the business of high-placed servants of Assurbanipal, 
and is stylistically related to Neo-Assyrian royal correspon¬ 
dence (Dion 1979: 555-58). Next comes a document in 
Imperial Aramaic of the Neo-Babylonian period, the frag¬ 
mentary papyrus letter of Adon, king of Ekron in Philistia 
(TAD Al.l). This is the first manifestation in Aramaic of 
an all-purpose letter type, best represented in the late 5th 
century by 15 papyri from Elephantine in Upper Egypt 
(CAP). These documents are largely centered on the crisis 
which came to a head in 410 b.c. with the destruction of 
the Yaho Temple of the Jewish garrison. Many ostraca, 
from the same community or nearby Aswan, show simpli¬ 
fied forms of the same style (Dion 1982: 533-37). 

A batch of 8 papyrus letters of another type (BK; see 
TAD A2.1-7), found at Hermopolis West and probably 
written in Memphis early in the 5th century, represent a 
different form of Egyptian Imperial Aramaic, with West¬ 
ern dialectical features. These letters embody the corre¬ 
spondence of fairly Egyptianized gentile families of Syrian 
origin; however, three other letters basically of this type 
and also from Lower Egypt (Bresciani 1960; see TAD A3.3— 
4), were apparently addressed to Jews of Elephantine. 

More than 13 letters on skin in East Imperial Aramaic 
(Driver 1954; henceforth referred to as AD), found at an 
unknown Egyptian site, belong to the archive of the satrap 
ArSam; they were written ca. 410-407 b.c. and deal with 
the administration of ArSam’s Egyptian estate. The same 


forms are observed in a letter on papyrus found at Ele¬ 
phantine (CAP 26), which conveys the satrap’s detailed 
instructions for repairs to a ship. 

In 1966—67 and 1971-73, British excavations at Saqqa- 
rah (Segal 1983) yielded 202 fragmentary papyri and a 
handful of ostraca carrying texts in Imperial Aramaic, 
largely from the 4th century b.c. Dozens could be letters 
of an official/financial character (Segal 1983: 8 n. 9); 
unfortunately, all seem to have lost their decisive introduc¬ 
tory formulae. Most interesting is No. 26, dealing with 
sanctions against Ionians and Carians in “the harbor” 
(Memphis?). 

The last important batch of papyri comes from what 
may be regarded as the very end of biblical times, the 
Second Jewish Revolt against Rome (a.d. 132-35). The 
eight letters of Simeon Bar Kosiba, Prince of Israel, are 
written in vernacular Palestinian Aramaic. They were 
found in the “Cave of Letters” in Nahal Hever, and are 
only available in preliminary publication (Yadin 1961; 
henceforth referred to as Hev.). These letters form part of 
a much larger collection of Aramaic, Hebrew, and Greek 
documents from this period, discovered in the Judean 
Desert in the vicinity of En-gedi. See BAR KOKHBA 
(LETTERS). 

D. Formulaic Features 

1. External Formulae. A certain set of stereotyped ex¬ 
pressions regularly functions as an external frame around 
the message proper. These formulae are used to direct 
the letter to its recipient (Address); to establish contact 
(Initial Greeting plus Introductory Particle [Aram wk c t or var¬ 
iants], “And now”); to end contact (Closing Greeting); and 
finally—in official letters—to record details useful to ar¬ 
chives/chanceries (scribe’s Colophon; Docket pointing out the 
letter’s object). Secondary Greetings to or from third parties 
(“Greetings, So-and-so!”; “So-and-so asks how you are”), 
planted at random in and around the Body of letters to 
friends or family, marginally belong here; but our remarks 
will be limited to those formulae which occur through 
most of the documentation. 

Two Addresses are always present (Porten 1983): an Exter¬ 
nal Address, written on the back of the rolled-up papyrus; 
and an Internal one, placed at the beginning of the letter. 
Both formulae observe the same conventions in the crucial 
order of precedence between the names of sender and 
recipient; but the external address includes information 
(patronyms, etc.) omitted in the internal one. Initial Greet¬ 
ings also occur in several forms, important in distinguish¬ 
ing between the main letter types. Some are centered on 
the noun slm (literally: “well-being”); one uses the verb brk 
(“to bless”). 

(In the following list of formulae and throughout the 
rest of this article, parentheses indicate the possibility ot 
omission, and brackets indicate the possibility of variation; 
translations are rather stiffly literal, so as to reflect the 
Aramaic wording as clearly and consistently as possible.) 

a. Well-being (Slm). A good example ot this tvpe ot 
initial greeting is the following: ttm [mPy] [ y lh\ y ] (kD) \Plzv 
(sgy>) bkl c dn “May (all) [the gods] seek the well-being ot 
[my Lord] [abundantly] at all times.” This can be traced 
back to the LB Age through Hebrew, Neo-Assyrian/Neo- 
Babylonian, Ugaritic, and peripheral Middle Babylonian 
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examples (Dion 1982: 541-46). Expanded forms occur, 
formulaic phrases of similar intent being appended to this 
one. A second example is this: slm wsrrt sgy 3 hwsrt Ik ‘I send 
you well-being and good health in abundance” (more 
greetings may be appended). A third example is the fol¬ 
lowing: slm whyn slht Ik “1 send you well-being and life.” 

b. Blessing (brk). A good example of this type is the 
following; brk[tk] l[Pth] zy yhzny [or yhwny ] 5 p[k] bslm “[1] 
bless you by [Ptah], that he may allow me to see [or show 
me] your face in well-being.” The model is an Egyptian 
formula, documented in demotic since the 6th century 
B.C., with antecedents going back to the 19th Dynasty 
(Alexander 1978: 159; Couroyer 1978; Dion 1979: nn. 82 
and 104) 

2. Internal Formulae. Much of what is found within the 
body of an Aramaic letter is also formulaic in character, 
stereotyped expressions for ubiquitous needs and banal 
sentiments often being elicited by topics discussed in the 
letters. Many expressions, which occur only once in the 
small Aramaic corpus, are shown to be formulaic by par¬ 
allels in other epistolographic traditions (Dion 1981a; 
1982). 

Some examples of such formulaic expressions appear in 
official letters and business letters: (1) ^yty [ly 3 Ip hdh bydkm] 
“There is [one boat of mine in your hands]” (this 3 yiy T a 
noun is often used to introduce a topic); (2) [qdmt znh] 
Cgrh) H znh slh[n] “Even previously we have sent a letter 
about this;” (3) *t c st c l Pgwr* zk] “Take thought for [that 
temple];” (4) hn H mPn [kwt] tb “If it seems good to our 
lord;” (5) kzy *grP [zf tmt 3 [ c lyk] “Whenever [this] letter 
reaches [you];” (6) l c bq “Right away;” (7) [ c bdk ydnyh wknwth 
kn] 3 mrn “Thus say [your servant Yedaniah and his col¬ 
leagues]” (this is often used to introduce a statement); 
(8) c / znhslhn hwd c n “This is why we send this information;” 
and (9) sm t c m “Issue an order.” 

Other examples of formulaic expressions appear in let¬ 
ters written to friends and family: (1) 3 / tspw ly “Do not 
worry about me;” (2) Ikn 3 nh y$p “I am worrying about you” 
(this formula readily combines with the former one, as in 
Egyptian); (3) hzy H [ynqy 3 j “Look after [the children];” 
(4) mhy dh zy spr Ih hwsrtn “What is this, that you haven’t 
sent me any letter?” (5) mP Ibt + pronoun: “to be full of 
anger against . . and (6) slm (l)[nbwsh] tnh “[Nabushah] 
is well here.” 

E. The Main Aramaic Letter Types 

The external formulae used in Aramaic letters did not 
mix at random; their combinations formed a limited num¬ 
ber of sets or formularies, which were deemed acceptable in 
various geographical areas and during various historical 
periods. The shape and permissibility of these formularies 
were conditioned by tradition and foreign influences as 
well as by the rank and identity of the correspondents and 
the nature of their business. Accordingly, more than one 
formulary was available to quite similar people setting out 
to discuss the same kind of topics. In Achaemenid Egypt 
for instance, Jews exchanging friendly letters could use 
either the strongly Egyptianized formulary best known 
from the pagan letters found at Hermopolis (see E.2 
below), or an old West Semitic formulary which could 
apparently be plied to all sorts of purposes (see E.3 below). 
In the second case however, the intimate character of the 


communication is reflected in the addition of secondary 
greetings and/or a certain choice of internal formulae, 
which contribute to specify the letter type beyond the blank 
generic features of the formulary; the resulting form is 
described below. 

In the following, only the best-known letter types will be 
described; a few examples of typological contamination 
will be noted where they belong. The large and early 
Assur ostracon remains isolated in our corpus; so also is a 
fragmentary complaint in letter form ( CAP 16; discussed 
by Dion 1979: 577-78). The zAra 3 recording a proposal 
for the rebuilding of the temple in Elephantine ( CAP 32) 
is not really a letter, but a messenger’s memorandum. 

1. Egyptian-Style Family Correspondence. This type of 
letter is so designated because it has many features similar 
to Egyptian epistolography (Dion 1981a). Aside from os- 
traca, examples of this type of Aramaic epistolary are 
found in TAD A2 (all texts) and TAD A3.3. These date 
from the first half of the 5th century b.c., and reflect 
family members eager to keep in contact with one another, 
petty private concerns (such as purchases, wages, etc.). A 
good example of this type of letter is TAD A2.4: 

“Greetings, House of Banit in Assuan! 

To my lord Psami, your servant Makkibanit. 

I bless you by Ptah, that he may allow me to see your 
face in well-being. Greetings, my mother Mama! 
Greetings, my brother Betay, with his household and 
his sons! Greetings, Ra c ya! 

Do not worry about Harwas. As much as it’s in my power, 
I am not leaving him alone; and now, I am exerting 
myself for him. 

To my brother Wahpre c from his brother Makkibanit. 1 
send you well-being and life. And now, if the (???) 
comes to you, send me a message through c Aqba son 
of Wahpre c . And now, whatever you may want, send 
me a message. 

Dispatch to me enough skins for a leather suit. Keep 
getting barley from Tasi and giving it in payment for 
beams, and leave with Mama any beam you can find. 1 
bought striped fabric and scented oil to bring to you 
folks, but I could not find anybody to bring it to you. 

And now, let them bring me castor oil: five handfuls. 

Do not worry about me; I am worrying about you. 

I am writing to ask how you are.” 

(On the back of the scroll:) 

“To my father Psami, from Makkibanit son of Psami.” 

The elements associated with this type of formulary are 
the following (except for the date, elements in parenthesis 
are in fact used most of the time): 

a. (Temple Greeting), exclusive to this letter type: “Greet¬ 
ings (= slm). House of [Bethel] (and House of [the Queen 
of Heaven]) (in Assuan)!” 

b. Internal Address: “To my [brother] So-and-so, (from) 
your [brother] So-and-so.” 

c. Initial Greeting: the writer seems free to choose be¬ 
tween either (1) “[I] bless you by [Ptah], that he may allow 
me to see your face in well-being,” or (2) “I send you well¬ 
being and life.” The Padua letter (TAD A3.3) is exceptional 
in using “I send you well-being and good health . . . ,” a 
formula best known from ArSam’s archive. 
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d. Secondary Greetings (see D.l above). 

e. Introductory Particle: “And now.” 

f. Arrangement of the Body: this tends to be a random 
sequence of short paragraphs, often beginning “And 
now.” 

g. (Date): only TAD A3.3 is dated; the calendar is Egyp¬ 
tian. 

h. (Closing Greeting): “I send this letter about your well¬ 
being (Islmk)f i.e., “to ask how you are.” 

i. External Address: “To my ([brother]) So-and-so (son of 
So-and-so) from your ([brother]) So-and-so (son of So- 
and-so). (To be delivered to) [Assuan]. 

2. Letter Types Sharing an All-Purpose Formulary. 
The three important letter types discussed below (a-c) use 
the same basic set of external formulae; this formulary is 
also used in CAP 38, a unique letter of introduction (Dion 
1982: 565—70). The four basic elements of the formulary 
include the following: Internal Address: “To [my lord] So- 
and-so, [thy servant] So-and-so;” Initial Greeting: “May (all) 
[the gods] seek the well-being of [my lord] (abundantly) at 
all times;” Introductory Particle: “And now;” External Address: 
“To [my lord] So-and-so (son of So-and-so), [thy servant] 
So-and-so (son of So-and-so). A business letter (TAD 
A3.10) provides a useful example: 

“To my brothers Huri and ptmhw, your brother Spenta- 
data. 

May all the gods seek the well-being of my brothers at 
all times. 

And now, there is one boat of mine in your hands—I 
share ownership with its master. Look, as for my 
share, whatever Aramantidata tells you to load on it, 
and whatever he wishes, let it be done for him. More¬ 
over, my share in the rent of the boat [ ] pay it out to 
him. 

There is some silver, 8 shekels, which I gave to [ ] to 

pay for grain to deliver to my house; and there is 
silver, 1 karsh, which I gave you to buy grain for 
Yatma. Sum total of the silver: 1 karsh, 8 shekels. If 
you buy grain with it and deliver it to our houses, fine; 
if not, pay it out to Aramantidata, he will bring it to 
us. And if the grain ... (a line of ill-preserved text is 
omitted). 

As for Ptmhw, let him stay (?) with you in the boat; do 
not let him get away from you until he comes to me. 

To my brothers Huri son of [ ] and Ptmhw , your 

brother Spentadata son of Fravartipata.” 

a. Official Letters, There are several witnesses to this 
type of letter, all written on papyrus (TAD A 1.1 [?]; CAP 
17; 27 [?]; 30-31 [copies of the same letter]; 70 [?]. They 
all come from the last three decades of 5th century b.c., 
except TAD A 1.1, which was written ca. 600. Such letters 
were for internal use by government administrators, and 
the recipients all seem to have been highly placed. Some 
of the phraseological details reflect Mesopotamian con¬ 
tacts, in contrast to the Egyptian contacts reflected in the 
family correspondence (E.l above). The adjustments to 
the formulary include the following: 

(1) Internal Address: these letters may add titles to reci¬ 
pient’s and sender’s names, and mention the latter’s 
“colleagues.” 


(2) Initial Greeting tends to be expanded. 

(3) Body of the letter tends to be basically twofold, contain¬ 
ing (a) background information, and (b) the main 
thrust of the message (petition, etc.). 

(4) External Address (missing on atypical TAD A 1.1): pre¬ 
cise titles are used; the external address can include 
a developed list of senders and colleagues ( CAP 17; 
Porten 1983). 

(5) (Colophon): see Porten 1983: 414. 

(6) (Date): according to the Babylonian calendar; regnal 
years cited. 

b. Friendly Letters. There are numerous witnesses to 
this type, all on papyrus (CAP 37; 39; 40; 41; 56 + 34; 57; 
TAD A3.9; it is not clear whether CAP 21 [the “Passover 
Papyrus”] should be included in this category, in spite of 
its lack of specifying features). Letters of this type tend to 
date from the late 5th century b.c. (although TAD A3.9 is 
from 399 b.c.). They were not addressed only to friends 
and family; this type was the regular medium used by the 
Jews of Elephantine to discuss community problems ( CAP 
37; 56 + 34; TAD A3.9; also CAP 21?). In such instances, 
a “brother” is not always a blood relation. Internal formu¬ 
lae similar to those in the letters from Hermopolis do not 
always predominate. The adjustments to formulary in¬ 
clude the following: 

(1) Secondary Greeting: “Greetings, (my lord) So-and-so!” 

(2) The Body: more similar to “Egyptian Family Corre¬ 
spondence” (E.l above) than to “Official Letters” 
(E.2.a above). 

(3) (Date): only appears in TAD A3.9, where the Egyp¬ 
tian calendar is used. 

c. Business Letters. The witnesses to this type of letter 
include CAP 42; 54 recto; 54 verso; TAD A3.10; A3.11. 
They all date from ca. 475-450 b.c. to ca. 375-350 b.c. 
The imperative tone, the lack of friendly phrases, and 
other indications (e.g. interracial character of the Berlin 
papyrus) show that “brother” in these letters amounts to a 
business partner. Note also the manner of dating and the 
fact that two examples were folded like contracts rather 
than letters. The adjustments to the formulary: 

(1) The Body consists of short paragraphs focused on 
imperatives or volitional imperfects. Often, several 
alternatives are envisioned: “If . . .; but if . . .” 

(2) (Date): when one is given (CAP 42), it uses both 
Egyptian and Babylonian month names and indi¬ 
cates the regnal year. 

3. The Style of Persian Chanceries. All examples have 
to do with the satrap ArSam (412-407 b.c.), and most were 
sent to Egypt from Babylonia. All but CAP 26, which is a 
papyrus from Elephantine, were found together at an 
undisclosed location and are written on leather. CAP 2f 
letter exhibits a few formal peculiarities and differs from 
the other pieces in its direct relevance to public administra¬ 
tion, whereas the texts on leather deal with the satrap s 
personal business. TAD 6 is also peculiar in that it is more 
a kind of passport than a real letter. Yet it is striking that 
the same basic formulary, the same dry and meticulous 
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administrative style, should prevail everywhere, in Egypt 
as well as in the center of the Persian Empire. In fact, 
affinities for 5th century b.c. administrative documents in 
Elamite have been pointed out by Whitehead (1974: 176— 
78), and introductory formulae like those of the Arsam 
letters are still reflected in many documents of the 1st 
millennium a.d. (Harmatta 1957). As noted above, this 
unified and perduring chancery style was able to contami¬ 
nate letters belonging to other types (TAD A3.1; CAP 42), 
and yet it did not prevent official letters from also being 
written according to the “all-purpose” formulary. 

An example of the Persian chancery style is an order 
written in letter form ( TAD 4): 

“From Arsam to Armapiya. 

And now, Psamsek, my superintendent, sent me a mes¬ 
sage and said thus: Armapiya and the troops under 
his command are not obeying me in my lord’s business 
(about) which 1 am telling them. 

And now, thus says Arsam: In the business of my estate, 
whatever Psamsek tells you and those troops under 
your command, obey him and do it. 

Be sure of this: if Psamsek sends me any further com¬ 
plaint about you, you will be thoroughly interrogated, 
and a harsh sentence will be applied to you. 

Bagasrava is cognizant of this order; Ahpepi was the 
scribe.” 

(On the back of the scroll:) 

“From Arsam to Armapiya. 

Concerning the fact that PsamSek sent me a complaint.” 
The basic formulary is as follows: 

(1) Internal Address: “From So-and-so to So-and-so.” In 
every case the sender is at least equal in rank to the 
recipient; from available evidence it is not clear 
whether a subordinate could send a letter to a supe¬ 
rior. 

(2) Introductory Particle: “And now” (always wkH). 

(3) External Address: resembles the Internal Address, but 
titles are used, and geographical information is pro¬ 
vided (“who is in Egypt”). 

(4) Docket: a brief note about the content, beginning 
with H, 

“Concerning,” is placed after the External Address. 

Adjustments to the formulary as well as differences in the 
subject matter and the status of the correspondents make 
it possible to distinguish two letter types sharing the for¬ 
mulary described above: 

a. Orders in Letter Form. The witnesses to this type 
include TAD 4; 7-11; cf. No. 6, and CAP 26 (with reserva¬ 
tions, see above). The adjustments to the formulary in¬ 
clude the following: 

(1) Arrangement of the Body: background information is 
provided first, and then the order (/ c m; the Aram 
name of this letter type?). 

(2) Colophon: twofold in texts of the main collection: 

So-and-so is cognizant of this order; So-and-so was 
the scribe. On CAP 26 the formulation is somewhat 


different and suggests that the first official’s title was 
b c lt c m (cf. Ezra 4:8-9, 17). 

(3) External Address: includes the recipient’s title, rather 
than sender’s. 

(4) Docket: TAD 8-9 and CAP 26 have a note in Demotic 
in addition to the Aramaic one (Whitehead 1978: 
137-40). 

(5) (Date): only on CAP 26 (using Babylonian month 
name and regnal year). 

b. Letters to Equals. The witnesses include TAD 1-3; 5; 
and 12—13. The following adjustments to the formulary 
are noted: 

(1) (Initial Greeting): “1 send you well-being and good 
health in abundance” (such a greeting is omitted in 
TAD 12, which is a hostile letter). More wishes may 
be added, such as “Here things are fine with me; 
over there too, may things be fine with you!” 

(2) External Address: usually lists the sender’s title, not 
the recipient’s. 

4. A Letter Type from the Beginning of the Christian 
Era. There are several witness (Hev 1; 2; 4; 8; 10; 11; 14; 
15 [all on papyrus]; and Yadin 1965: 111 [an ostracon 
from Masada]) to letter type dating ca. a.d. 66—135. An 
example of this type is Hev 15 (from the photo in Yadin 
1971:129): 

“Shim c on to Yehudah bar Menasseh, to Qiryat c Arabaya. 

I have sent you two donkeys, in order that you send with 
them two men to Yehonathan Bar Ba c ayan and to 
Masabalah, in order that they pack and send you 
palms and citrons at the camp. As for you, send away 
others, that they bring you myrtles and willows; then 
set those in order and send them to the camp. Large 
indeed is the army! 

Be well.” 

Due partly to the preliminary nature of the publication, 
areas of uncertainty remain about some aspects of the 
formulary (e.g., was there any External Address?). Formal 
consistency does not seem as high as in letter types from 
earlier times (see esp. Hev 4). However, the following are 
noteworthy: 

(1) Internal Address: Shim c 6n Bar Kosiba (the Prince over 
Israel), to So-and-so ( + geographical destination). 

(2) (Initial Greeting): slm/slm appended to the Address. 

(3) Introductory Particle: d(y). In Hev 15, this is inserted 
within the first sentence. 

(4) Closing Greeting: "Be well.” The preliminary charac¬ 
ter of the publication often does not allow verifica¬ 
tion of its presence. 

(5) Sender's Signature: “[Shim c on Bar Kosiba] has written 
this.” (Hev 8). Same remark. 

All the sufficiently clear examples carry commands of 
Bar Kosiba to his followers, not always of a military char¬ 
acter, as shown by the example above. Letters in Hebrew 
from the same period (Pardee 1982: 122-44) use very 
similar formulae and cover an even greater variety of 
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topics. Perhaps we are dealing with one more "all-purpose” 
formulary. Significantly, the most decisive phrases (Ad¬ 
dress, Initial Greeting, Closing Greeting) correspond to 
long-established features of Greek letters, documented in 
this same corpus from the Judean Desert: "So-and-so ( + 
title) to So-and-so, Charetn (‘Greetings’) . . . , v Erroso (‘Be 
well!’). Here the multilingual character of epistolary forms 
appears more clearly than ever. 
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GREEK AND LATIN LETTERS 

The letter is one of the most common and socially 
significant kinds of written text from antiquity. Extant 
letters represent every level of Greco-Roman society from 
Egyptian peasants to Roman emperors. The letter served 
the most basic needs of day-to-day communication and the 
most highly developed art and ideology. The letter is also 
arguably the most important, and certainly the most prev¬ 
alent type of literature in early Christianity. 


A. Nature of the Letter 

B. Sources 

C. Letters and Education 

D. Forms, Types, and Functions 

E. Greek Epistolary Tradition 

F. Latin Epistolary Tradition 


A. Nature of the Letter 

Three important characteristics of the letter are its oc¬ 
casionally, its fiction of personal presence, and its ability 
to absorb other genres. Letters more than other types of 
literature are obviously embedded in the social contexts 
and interactions of particular historical moments (for ex¬ 
ample, a nearly bankrupt shopowner sends a letter to a 
wealthy acquaintance begging for financial help). The 
times, places, social status, and historical contexts of 
sender and receiver are crucial components of a letter s 
meaning. The letter "fictionalizes” the personal presence 
of the sender and receiver. The authorial voice is con¬ 
structed as if speaking directly to the audience. Letters 
also tend to be dialogical; the author in the text anticipates 
what the audience will say and how it will react. A letter 
may belong to an exchange of letters or other texts, and 
may incorporate portions of these texts into itself in the 
form of an imagined conversation. By its very nature the 
letter is able to assimilate texts belonging to other genres. 
Thus the letter has often served as the framework for 
essays, narratives, and poetry. In such cases the ostensible 
epistolary occasion and the audience may become purely 
fictional. 

Some of these points are explicit in ancient epistolary 
theory, although both ancient and modern romantic no¬ 
tions about the letter’s ability to convey unmediated per¬ 
sonal presence has obscured the nature of epistolary rhet¬ 
oric. Early in the 20th century, A. Deissmann contrasted 
the conventionality and artificiality of literary texts with 
the supposed spontaneous outpouring of personality in 
true letters. Today scholars are studying the highly conven¬ 
tional literary construction of the ancient letter's “outpour¬ 
ing of personality.” 

B. Sources 

There are four different sources for our knowledge ot 
ancient letters: letters preserved through literary transmis¬ 
sion, letters discovered in modern times, letters preserved 
in inscriptions, and letters embedded in other kinds ot 
literature. Many Greek and Latin letters were preserved 
and copied because they were valued as literature bv 
certain communities. The Greek letters of Plato, Isocrates, 
Demosthenes, and Libanius and the Latin letters of Cicero, 
Pliny, Seneca, and Fronto fit into this category, as do the 
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Christian letters in the NT, of the Apostolic fathers, Basil, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Augustine, and Jerome. Letters 
preserved in this way tend to be more consciously literary 
than letters from the other categories and are often highly 
shaped by Greek or Latin rhetoric. Some letters in this 
category were written and collected with an eye toward 
publication. They also reflect a higher social level than 
other sorts of letters. 

If we had only letters preserved by literary transmission, 
we would know little about letter writing among the masses 
of common people in the Greco-Roman world. In the late 
19th and early 20th centuries great quantities of texts were 
recovered during the excavations of towns and villages in 
the dryer parts of Egypt where papyrus could survive. 
These texts include many thousands of often fragmentary 
letters. A few show the influence of rhetorical and literary 
training, but most are simple communications involving 
business relations, legal appeals, friendship, and family 
matters. The papyrus letters together with those preserved 
by literary transmission provide a view of the whole world 
of letter writing from Hellenistic times to the Byzantine 
period. A number of letters, mostly from Hellenistic mon- 
archs, were copied onto stone as inscriptions. Such letters 
served as royal propaganda. Some Epicurean letters were 
inscribed in stone by a certain Diogenes in the Lycian city 
of Oenoanda. Finally a fairly large number of letters are 
found embedded in literary works. These appear most 
frequently in historical, biographical, and fictional narra¬ 
tives (see Acts 15:23—29). 

C, Letters and Education 

Basic letter writing was probably taught to boys in the 
so-called secondary stage of education by a grammaticus. At 
least some teachers of rhetoric trained their students in 
epistolary style. Although epistolary style and theory be¬ 
longed to the domain of rhetoric, they were never an 
integral part of the extant rhetorical systems. The earliest 
significant discussion is in the work On Style (De Elocutione), 
wrongly attributed to Demetrius of Phalerum but actually 
written by someone else between the 3d century b.c. and 
the 1st century a.l>. According to On Style, letters are to use 
the plain style or to employ a mixture of the plain and 
graceful styles. The letter is like one side of a dialogue. 
Letters also ought to be “real” communications between 
individuals and not technical treatises. Brevity is also desir¬ 
able. Cicero in the 1st century b.c. and Seneca in the 1st 
century a.d. reflect a knowledge of Greek epistolary theory 
and probably of handbooks on letter writing. In the ele¬ 
mentary rhetorical exercises of Theon (1st century a.d.), 
letter writing is an exercise in characterization (prosopo - 
pona). In the early 3d century, the sophist Philostratus of 
Lemnos wrote a polemical work on proper epistolary style. 
The first rhetorician to include a full discussion of letters 
writing as part of a handbook comes only in the 4th 
century with Julius Victor who includes an appendix on 
the subject. 

More important for the general practice of letter writing 
are epistolary handbooks. The apostle Paul and many 
other writers of Christian letters in the first three centuries 
leflect a handbook knowledge of letter writing style and 
theory. These handbooks fall into two types. The first kind 
are systematic treatises which show an interest in theory 


and a knowledge of rhetoric. The two extant representa¬ 
tives are the Epistolary Types also attributed to Demetrius of 
Phalerum and the Epistolary Kinds attributed in different 
manuscript traditions either to Libanius or Proclus. The 
first, in its original form, is probably from pre-Christian 
times and the latter is dated between the 4th and 6th 
centuries a.d. The handbook of “Demetrius” seems to have 
been written for professional letter writers in service to 
public officials. It discusses 21 types of letters. For each 
letter, “Demetrius” and “Libanius” provide a brief defini¬ 
tion and a very brief sample letter often in the form of a 
rhetorical syllogism which captures the logic of the type. 
The handbook of Libanius discusses 41 types. 

It is important to understand the interests of these 
handbooks and their approach to classifying letters. They 
show very little interest in style and structure. Rather each 
type represents a characteristic social occasion and shows 
how a certain social transaction could be effected by a 
letter. Thus, for instance, one writes a blaming letter when 
a social equal or inferior has failed properly to reciprocate 
benefits conferred by the writer. The letter informs the 
recipient that he or she has failed in this way and attempts 
to shame the recipient mildly, but not so as to destroy the 
basic relationship. The rhetorical tradition often used such 
stereotyped occasions for speech acts to classify speaking 
into genres. The broadest of these are the three divisions 
of rhetoric: The forensic speech of the lawcourt; the 
advising speech of the city council; the epideictic speech 
for praising good and criticizing evil. Most of the types of 
letters in the handbooks belong to the category of praise 
and blame and only a handful to the other divisions of 
rhetoric. Several letters in this category are types of exhor¬ 
tation and are so treated by the handbooks (e.g. letters of 
parenesis, consolation, admonition, rebuke, reproach). 

A second kind of handbook is represented by the bilin¬ 
gual, Greek and Latin, Bologna Papyrus (3d or 4th century 

a. d.) and by model letters for students to copy (3d century 

b. c— 5th century a.d.). These show no interest in theory 
or rhetoric and often reflect only minimal literacy. The 
two kinds of letter-writing handbooks either aim at the 
beginning and advanced stages of education or were de¬ 
signed for people from different social-educational levels. 
The letters in the NT and among the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers dearly reflect a knowledge of the more 
advanced level of handbook although not of advanced 
rhetorical training. 

D. Forms, Types, and Functions 

The thousands of papyrus letters discovered in Egypt 
largely represent common everyday kinds of letters pro¬ 
duced by people with very modest levels of literacy. Fre¬ 
quently people who could not write had to dictate their 
messages either to a friend or a professional letter writer. 
Most common are family letters, letters of request, peti¬ 
tions, commanding letters, and letters of recommendation 
and introduction. The opening and closing conventions 
for Greco-Roman letters changed little over several centu¬ 
ries. This conservation is most clear among the common 
papyrus letters—by contrast most early Christian letters 
transmitted literarily seem quite creative. The ancient pre¬ 
script typically contained three elements: the name of the 
sender, the addressee, and a salutation (for example, “Di- 
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ogenes to Isias, greetings”). The prescript was often fol¬ 
lowed either by a wish for health or less frequently a 
thanksgiving or act or worship to a god. These basic 
elements could be amplified and elaborated in many ways. 
Usually letters closed with a formula of farewell and often 
with a list of greetings for others in addition to the ad¬ 
dressee. 

The letters of more educated people and literary letters 
are especially characterized by the ethos and conventions 
of Greek friendship. Classical Greek culture privileged 
friendship between male peers as the highest form of 
social relationship. The epistolary theorists assumed that 
the letter of friendship was both the most basic and highest 
form of letter writing. Consequently the ethos and lan¬ 
guage of Greek friendship shaped Greco-Roman letter 
writing as a whole although that of upperclass writers 
more than others. The ethos of friendship was largely 
expressed through a set of standard themes and common¬ 
place expressions: The letter is a friendly conversation; 
friends reciprocate in all things; friends will sacrifice for 
one another; friends are frank with one another; through 
the letter friends are together though physically apart 
(1 Cor 5:3; 1 Thess 2:17; Col 2:5); the letter contains an 
image of the writer’s character; the letter is a consolation 
for a friend’s absence; expressions of joy upon receiving a 
friend’s letter; expressions of longing for a friend (2 Cor 
1:16; 1 Thess 3:6-10; Phil 22; 2 John 12; 3 John 14). 

Early Christian letters most nearly resemble the letters 
of philosophers and moralists. The Hellenistic philoso¬ 
phies sought to guide people to the good and happy life. 
Some philosophical letters are instructional treatises in 
doctrines but most are letters of exhortation in which 
teachers seek to guide and mold the characters of disciples. 
The letters of Plato and Aristotle were influential models. 
Epicurus sent many letters to widely scattered communi¬ 
ties of his disciples regulating community behavior and 
exhorting them to the life of friendship and tranquility. 
In the 1st century a.d., Seneca wrote 124 letters addressed 
to Lucilius. Whether the correspondence is real or ficti¬ 
tious is a matter of debate. Nevertheless, the letters realis¬ 
tically depict the way that philosophical guides employed 
letters to lead their friends toward the happy life. Such 
letters prominently adapt friendship to this relationship of 
guide and student and present the “author’s” character as 
a model for imitation. The same kind of hortatory features 
characterize the letters of Paul and other early Christian 
letters. Numerous purely fictitious letters were also written 
in the names of famous philosophers such as Socrates, 
Diogenes, Crates, and Heraclitus. These are largely horta¬ 
tory and show marked similarities to pseudonymous Chris¬ 
tian letters such as the Pastoral Epistles (1 Timothy, 
2 Timothy, Titus). 

E. Greek Epistolary Tradition 

Letters had a significant literary and ideological impact 
in the form of collections. These were usually made after 
the author’s death, although sometimes a collection might 
be compiled by the writer himself. From the 5th and 4th 
centuries b.c., the letters of Demosthenes and Isocrates 
were important models of style in the rhetorical tradition. 
The philosophical schools, however, were the great collec¬ 
tors of letters in the Greek tradition of letter writing. From 


classical Athens only the letters of Plato are extant, and 
their authenticity has been a matter of debate since Rich¬ 
ard Bendy raised critical consciousness by showing that 
the collections attributed to Phalaris, Themistocles, Socra¬ 
tes, and Euripides were fictitious. The collections from the 
4th through 2d centuries b.c. of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Crates, Arcesilaus, and Carneades were very influential 
but are now lost. Only a few letters of Epicurus (341-270 
b.c.) are extant, but they were the most important models 
for hortatory philosophical letters in Hellenistic and Ro¬ 
man times. Unknown Cynic philosophers in the later Hel¬ 
lenistic period and early empire produced extensive collec¬ 
tions of fictitious letters under the names of Anacharsis, 
Crates, Diogenes, Heraclitus, Socrates, and the Socratics. 
These served as models for the Cynic life and as propa¬ 
ganda for debates among various kinds of Cynics. Some of 
the 97 letters attributed to the neo-Pythagorean philoso¬ 
pher Apollonius of Tyana (d. ca. a.d. 97) are probably 
authentic. 

The other important non-Christian group of letter col¬ 
lections in Greek are the erotic and fictional literary letters 
written between the 2d and 5th centuries. Aelian (170- 
235) wrote 20 rustic letters in atticizing style. Following the 
same archaizing nostalgia for classical Athens, Alciphron 
(2d century a.d.) tried to imagine the words and world of 
farmers, fishermen, prostitutes, and parasites from 5 cen¬ 
turies earlier in his 122 letters. The love letters of Philos- 
tratus (2d century a.d.) are addressed to women and boys. 
A similar collection from a contemporary, the sophist 
Lesbonox, is now lost. In the 5th century, Aristaenetus 
incorporated erotic themes and language from writers 
throughout antiquity in his love letters. 

The end of the extant pagan Greek tradition comes in 
the 4th century with the 80 letters of the emperor Julian 
(the “Apostate”) and the rhetorician Libanius’ 1,600 let¬ 
ters. Both are important sources for the history and aris¬ 
tocratic culture of their century. Libanius’ letters strictly 
follow the rules of epistolary theory with regard to brevity, 
subject matter, and form. 

The Greek Christian tradition of letter writing is a 
marked modification of but not a departure from the non- 
Christian Greek tradition. Christianity emerged as a move¬ 
ment within Judaism, but distinctive Jewish traditions of 
letter writing had only a minor influence on early Chris¬ 
tian letters. The letter does not seem to have had the 
cultural and ideological importance for ancient Judaism 
that it did for Christian and Greco-Roman culture in 
general. Though Jewish letter writing as such exerted only 
a little influence, the Jewish concepts, symbols, language, 
and ethos of earliest Christianity gave a distinctive stamp 
to Christian letter writing. The earliest extant Christian 
letters are from Paul the apostle to the Gentiles (ca. a.d. 
10-ca. a.d. 62). His letters provided a formative shape for 
much of later Christian epistolography. Paul’s letters are 
Christian adaptations of common Greco-Roman types: 
protrepsis (Romans); admonition, advice (1 Corinthians); 
rebuke, apologetic, advice (2 Corinthians); rebuke, advice, 
paraenesis (Galatians); friendship, paraenesis (Philippi- 
ans); paraenesis (1 Thessalonians); admonition (2 Thessa- 
lonians); recommendation/mediation (Philemon), These 
are types of letters most commonly written by philoso- 
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phers and moralists as they tried to guide their disciples 
toward the happy life. 

Other NT letters (Colossians; Ephesians; 1, 2 Timothy; 
Titus; James; 1 Peter; 2, 3 John; James; Jude) can also be 
understood as adaptations of similar Greco-Roman types. 
This is also true of the letters of Ignatius and Polycarp 
(early 2d century) and the lost letters of Dionysius of 
Corinth (late 2d century). These earliest Christian letters 
differ most from the letters of the great age of Christian 
letter writing in the 4th and 5th centuries in two ways. First 
they make much less use of the rhetoric of the technical 
rhetorical handbooks and the traditions of sophistic rhet¬ 
oric. Second the ethos of Greek male friendship is much 
less important for these early letters than is the familial 
ethos of the household. Greek Christian letter writing 
reaches its peak in the 4th century with Athanasius, Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, and John Chry¬ 
sostom. These writers fully integrated Greek literary cul¬ 
ture into the life of monastic and aristocratic friendship. 

F. Latin Epistolary 

Cicero (106-43 b.c.) is the fountainhead of the Latin 
epistolary tradition. His 931 letters were written between 
68 and 43 b.c. and published after his death in four 
collections. Cicero was familiar with the themes and com¬ 
monplaces of Greek friendship and epistolory theory. He 
may have been most responsible for naturalizing the Greek 
epistolary tradition in Latin. A collection of Augustus’ 
letters was extant in the latter part of the 1st century a.d. 
but has perished. The poetic epistles of Horace and Ovid 
remain from the Augustan age (late 1st century b.c. and 
early 1st century a.d.). Seneca’s letters to Lucilius are 
modeled after the letters of philosophical guides like Epi¬ 
curus. Pliny the Younger (61-112 a.d.) published 358 
literary letters which he arranged chronologically. The 
orator Fronto’s (2d century a.d.) letters to Marcus Aurelius 
and others mix oratory and epistolary friendship. 

This legacy of great collections of Latin letters is echoed 
in Christian form in the 4th and 5th centuries in the letters 
of Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Paulinus of Nola, Sidon- 
ius and the poetic and prose letters of Ausonius. In these, 
the Greek and the Latin, the pagan and the Christian, the 
philosophical and the sophistic epistolary traditions 
melded into a new synthesis which had an enormous effect 
on the literature and thought of the West. 

Though Christian belief and thought has deep roots in 
Judaism, Christian letter writing was literarily an adapta¬ 
tion of the Greek and Roman epistolary traditions. Indeed 
the Christian tradition conformed itself more to the artistic 
and rhetorical standards of Greek and Roman letter writ¬ 
ing in the last centuries of antiquity. The letters of Paul 
and the other NT letters struck educated people in late 
antiquity as strange products of a remote subculture. Nev¬ 
ertheless they are fundamentally Greco-Roman letters. 
Christian letters from Paul to the end of antiquity contin¬ 
ued to function as types of Greco-Roman letters, as a 
tradition within a tradition. 
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LETUSHIM [Heb letusim]. A clan name mentioned in 
the genealogy of Abraham by his wife Keturah in Gen 
25:3. Letushim (the plural form may be compared to 
similar plurals for groups in Gen 10:4—Kittim and Do- 
danim) is listed as one of the three sons of Abraham’s 
grandson Dedan, the son of Jokshan. These three sons are 
not found in the matching, but abbreviated, genealogical 
clan list in 1 Chr 1:32-33. This may reflect a shift in 
population or politics by the time of the Chronicler. Al¬ 
bright (1953: 9-11) suggested that Letushim be translated 
as “craftsmen” thereby designating them as part of the 
economy of the city of Dedan. Winnett (1970: 191) dis¬ 
putes this and the identification of Letushim with Syriac 
latusa, “one who sharpens the sword,” arguing that based 
on Ezek 27:20 Dedan’s sole manufactured export was 
“saddle blankets.” Whether they received this title before 
or after they settled in Dedan the people of the Letushim 
clan represent one of several obscure Arabian tribal 
groups who inhabited the fringes of the Negeb and N 
Arabian regions. Their very obscurity added to the con¬ 
trast the biblical writer(s) wished to make between Isaac 
and the other sons of Abraham. 
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LEUCIUS (PERSON). See JOHN, ACTS OF. 

LEUMMIM [Heb lPummim\. A clan name mentioned 
in the genealogy of Abraham by his wife Keturah in Gen 
25:3. Leummim is listed as one of the three sons of 
Abraham’s grandson Dedan, the son of Jokshan. These 
three sons are not found in the matching, but abbreviated, 
genealogical clan list in 1 Chr 1:32-33. This may be due 
to shifts in population or a change in the political situation 
by the time of the Chronicler. The plural form of the 
name may reflect its use by a particular population group 
in the city of Dedan (compare similar plural names in Gen 
10:4, Kittim and Dodanim). Winnett (1970: 191) suggests 
that the name’s more generic meaning of “tribesmen, 
clansmen” identifies the Leummim as “mixed elements” 
within the city. Their very obscurity was used by the 
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biblical author(s) to starkly contrast the importance of the 
descendants of Issac, and even those of Ishmael, with the 
children of this secondary wife. They received no inheri¬ 
tance in Canaan and were sent away to live on the eastern 
fringes of the Negeb and N Arabian regions. 
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LEVI (PERSON) [Heb lewi]. The name of 4 people in the 
Bible. The meaning of the name is uncertain. Popular 
etymology in the Bible for the name is “to be joined” (Gen 
29:34; Num 18:2, 4). More recent suggestions have in¬ 
cluded “to coil or twist” from Ar lawa, “to borrow” from 
Heb lury, “priest” from Minaean buP, and “to give oracles” 
from Ar lawa. None of these suggestions provides a satis¬ 
fying or convincing solution to the problem of etymology. 
The name is also found in Amorite and Egyptian sources; 
the latter 2d millennium materials use the name as a 
geographical term for a region in SW Arabia. This, plus 
the early connection with Moses and his association with 
the region of Midian, may indicate a possible location for 
the origin of the tribe of Levi. 

1. The third son of Jacob and Leah (Gen 29:34). He was 
the eponymous ancestor of the tribe of Levi, of the priestly 
Levites, and of all subsequent priestly factions. In some 
lists Levi is one of the twelve tribes, sons of Jacob (Gen 
29:31-30:24; Deut 27:12-13; 1 Chron 2:1-2); however, in 
other lists Levi is replaced by Manasseh or Ephraim and 
thus not listed among the twelve (Num 1:5-15; 7:12—83; 
Josh 21:4-7). 

The first descendants of Levi were Gershon (Gershom), 
Kohath and Merari (Gen 46:11; Num 3:17; 1 Chron 5:27— 
Eng 6:1), and all played a role in guarding (Heb smr) and 
serving ( c bd) the tabernacle (Num 3:21-37). Moses is said 
to have been a descendant of Levi (Exod 2:1-2) as were 
Aaron, Moses’ brother (Exod 4:14; 1 Chron 5:27-29— 
Eng 6:1-3) and Zadok (1 Chron 5:27-34—Eng 6:1-8). 
Thus all three priestly groups, Levites, Aaronites, and 
Zadokites, traced their ancestry to Levi. 

There are varying accounts of how Levi became a 
priestly group, the Levites. The first is in association with 
the golden calf story. After the “sons of Levi” killed the 
3,000 men who were not on Yahweh’s side (Exod 32:26, 
28), Moses indicated that they had therefore entered the 
service of Yahweh (Exod 32:29). According to Numbers 3— 
4, the sons of Levi were taken by Yahweh instead of the 
firstborn (Num 3:45); and then following a census (Num 
4:2), they were assigned various priestly duties (Num 4:1- 
49). If Aaron’s descent from Levi is accepted, there is a 
third account in Exodus 28:1-4 where Moses is instructed 
by God to select Aaron from among the people to serve as 
priest. 

Several stories demonstrate Levi’s militaristic nature in 
Israelite society. In Genesis 34, Levi, along with Simeon, 
killed Hamor and Shechem in retaliation for the rape of 
their sister Dinah. Levi and Simeon guaranteed the success 


of their retaliation by attacking Hamor on the third day 
after he and the males of his city had been circumcised. A 
second account is that of the golden calf, mentioned above, 
where the sons of Levi killed 3,000 men for their apostasy 
(Exod 32:25-29). At numerous points the descendants of 
Levi (the Levites) were appointed “to guard” (rather than 
the usual translation of smr as “to take charge of”) the 
tabernacle or the ark (Num 1:53; 8:26; 1 Chron 23:4). 
The military nature of Levi is also noted in Jacob’s blessing 
(Gen 49:5), and it became an explanation for the disap¬ 
pearance of Levi as a tribe (Gen 49:7) and the subsequent 
elimination of Levi from the list of twelve tribes. Finally, 
the intertestamental literature preserves the militaristic 
view of Levi (T. Levi 5: 3; T. Sim. 5: 4 \Jub. 30: 18). 

The militaristic activities of Levi have often posed a 
problem for scholars, as they attempt to relate the warlike 
Levi with the assumed irenic priests, the Levites. However, 
if one takes into consideration the fact that Levi’s military 
actions are always in defense of Yahweh and the correct 
worship of Yahweh, the fact that the “sons of Levi,” the 
priestly Levites, often performed militaristic activities such 
as guarding the tent of meeting, and the fact that Hittite 
parallels in the ancient world indicate that it is not unusual 
for priests to carry on martial activities, then it is no longer 
troublesome to connect Levi and the priestly Levites. In¬ 
deed, it is the fervent defense of Yahweh which is the 
consistent and characteristic role of Levi and his descen¬ 
dants. 
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2. The father of Matthat and son of Melchi, according 
to Luke’s genealogy tying Joseph, the “supposed father” 
of Jesus, to descent from Adam and God (Luke 3:24). Gk 
levi may be an indeclinable form or a genitive form from 
Gk levis, although Blass/Debrunner are undecided (BDF 
pars. 53[1], 55[le]). D omits Levi, substituting a genealogy 
adapted from Matt 1:6—15 for Luke 3:23-31. Apart from 
Luke 3:29, the name Levi falls within a list of 17 ancestors 
of Jesus who are otherwise unknown in the biblical docu¬ 
ments, including Matthew’s genealogy (Fitzmyer Luke /-/X 
AB, 500). Several problems revolve around the person 
holding this name, including the possibility that his son, 
Matthat, is the same person as Matthan in Matt 1:15, in 
which case the same person is given two different fathers. 
See MATTHAT #2. Kuhn (1923: 208-9) believes that the 
two Levi’s of Luke 3:24 and 29 were originally identical, 
both derived from a common list that subsequentlv formed 
the basis for two parallel lists in Luke’s genealogy: 3:26- 
29, Jesus to Mattathias, and 3:29-31, Joshua/Jesus to Mat- 
tatha. The first perhaps reflects a Hebrew context and the 
second, in an Aramaic context, tracing Mary’s line of 
descent (since it does not mention Joseph as Jesus’ father). 
Even though both Levi’s are listed as fathers of a Matthat, 
this proposal has not proved convincing to most scholars. 

3. The father of Matthat and son of Simeon, according 
to Luke’s genealogy tying Joseph, the “supposed father 
of Jesus, to descent from Adam and God (Luke 3:29). D 
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omits Levi, substituting a genealogy adapted from Matt 
1;6-15 for Luke 3:23-31. Apart from Luke 3:24, the 
name Levi is unknown as an ancestor of Jesus in any other 
biblical documents, including Matthew’s genealogy, and 
falls within a list of eighteen otherwise unknown descen¬ 
dants of David’s son Nathan (Fitzmyer Luke I-IX AB, 501). 
Jeremias (1969: 296) believes that it is anachronistic for 
Luke to include this name here, since there is no record of 
its use after the patriarchal period until the time of the 
Maccabees, although caution must be exercised in light of 
the limited nature of the available evidence. See above on 
Kuhn’s proposal. 

4. A tax collector who left his post to follow Jesus, 
throwing a big feast for him in his house (Luke 5:27, 29), 
known in Mark 2:14 as the son of Alphaeus. Because Levi 
is not mentioned in Luke’s (6:13-16; Acts 1:13) or Mark’s 
(3:14-19) lists of disciples, but a James the son of Alphaeus 
is mentioned at Mark 3:18, some texts list James at Mark 
2:14 (see NovTG 26 ), although a form of Levi is clearly the 
better reading, warranting an A from UBSGNT (see 
TCGNT, 78; cf. Taylor 1959: 202). “Levi the son of Al¬ 
phaeus” is read in D at Luke 5:27 (for bibliography on 
textual problems see Lane Mark NICNT, 100—1). Levi is 
unknown in Matthew’s Gospel, although a story is re¬ 
counted of a disciple who was called to follow Jesus in the 
same manner (9:9) and who is mentioned as a tax collector 
in Matthew’s list of disciples (10:2-4, esp. v 3). The ques¬ 
tion naturally arises whether this is the same man in all 
three gospel accounts (see Lamarche 1970: 127, for verbal 
parallels; Theobald [1978: 173] raises the possibility of 
Levi as a generic name in Mark’s narrative). Several solu¬ 
tions have been proposed: They are two different people, 
a view held by several patristic fathers (e.g. Origen Cel. 
1.62); they are the same person, since it is unlikely that the 
same event happened twice, and it was not unknown that 
a person could be known by two Semitic names, such as 
Levi Matthew (e.g., Joseph Barnabas [Acts 4:36]) (cf. 
Hervey 1853: 150-51, who speculates that Matthew was 
also related to Jesus); the account in one gospel has been 
transferred to the other gospel, probably as a Markan 
redactional creation (Pesch 1968: 43-45); and by the time 
of writing there was considerable confusion about the 
composition of the group of disciples (see Cranfield Mark 
CGTC, 102; Fitzmyer, 590; TDNT 4: 234-35). 
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Stanley E. Porter 


LEVIATHAN [Heb liwydtan). The name of a mytho¬ 
logical sea serpent or dragon, personifying the chaos wa¬ 
ters, mentioned in the Ugaritic texts, in the OT, and in 
later Jewish literature. Etymologically the name means 
“twisting one,” as befits a serpent. 

In the Ugaritic texts the name appears as Itn (KTU 
1.5.1.1 = CTA 5.1.1), which has traditionally been vocalized 
as Lotan, but it has been persuasively argued by J. A. 
Emerton (1982) that the correct rendering should be Ll¬ 
tan. In this Ugaritic passage (lines 1—4) Mot alludes to 
Baal’s defeat of Lltan as follows, “Because you smote Lltan 
the twisting serpent, (and) made an end of the crooked 
serpent, the tyrant with seven heads, the skies will become 
hot (and) will shine.” In the Baal epic we also find the 
goddess Anat (Baal’s consort) claiming to have defeated 
Lltan (though he is not mentioned by name), amongst 
other mythological creatures: “Surely I lifted up the 
dragon, I . . . [and] smote the crooked serpent, the tyrant 
with the seven heads” (KTU 1.3.111.40-42 = CTA 
3.III.D.37—39). This event seems to be described briefly in 
KTU 1.83.3-10 (= UT 1003.3-10) and KTU 1.82.1-3 ( = 
UT 1001.1-3), the former passage ascribing the defeat of 
the dragon to Anat and the latter to Baal. 

In view of a number of references in the OT to the 
defeat of the chaos monster at the time of creation (e.g., 
Leviathan in Psalm 74 and Rahab in Psalm 89), the ques¬ 
tion is raised whether the Canaanites likewise envisaged 
the dragon conflict as taking place at that time. Although 
the detailed description of the defeat by Baal of the sea 
god Yam (who is similar to, but not identical with Levia¬ 
than) does not appear to be associated with the creation of 
the world in KTU 1.2 (= CTA 2), it may be that the 
Canaanites did also envisage a primeval conflict with the 
powers of chaos prior to El’s creation of the world. This 
would not only explain the creation context of such dragon 
passages as Psalms 74 and 89, and be consistent with the 
fact that the sea is a cosmic element; it might also account 
for the fact that at the very end of the Baal epic, perhaps 
corresponding to the time of new year’s eve, the defeat of 
the dragon ( tnn = Lltan) and ArS is looked forward to 
(KTU I.6.VI.51-53 = CTA 6.VI.50-52). The Ugaritic al¬ 
lusions to the defeat of Lltan and other monsters, men¬ 
tioned above, may therefore have had a creation context. 

In the OT, Leviathan’s defeat is attributed to Yahweh. In 
Ps 74:14 this is set in a creation context (vv 12-17), just as 
is the case with the defeat of Rahab, a similar or possibly 
identical sea monster, in Ps 89:11—Eng 89:10 (cf. vv 10- 
14—Eng 9—13). Attempts to claim that these two passages 
are really speaking of the Exodus are unconvincing. It is 
interesting that Ps 74:14 refers to the shattering by God of 
Leviathan’s “heads” (pi.)—this is now illuminated by the 
Ugaritic texts, which reveal that he had seven of them. 

In Isa 27; 1 we read of an eschatological defeat of Levia¬ 
than by Yahweh. That a conflict originally associated with 
creation should become an element of eschatological im¬ 
agery is explained by the principle Urzeit wird Endzeit ( = 
the primeval time becomes the end time), which is attested 
elsewhere in apocalyptic literature, as in the notions of 
Paradise regained and a new heaven and a new earth. It is 
not possible to be certain which historical political power 
might be designated by Leviathan in Isa 27:1, though 
conceivably it is Egypt or alternatively the dominant world 
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power of the time. What is striking is that the description 
of Leviathan as “the twisting serpent . . . the crooked 
serpent” in Isa 27:1 is remarkably close to the terminology 
used to describe Lltan in the Ugaritic text cited above. 

In Job 40:25-41, 26 (—Eng 41:1-34) part of the second 
divine speech is a detailed description of Leviathan. Many 
commentators have believed, following the view of S. Bo- 
chart expressed in 1663, that Leviathan is here the croco¬ 
dile, and similarly that Behemoth in Job 40:15-24 is the 
hippopotamus. However, good reasons can be put forward 
against Leviathan’s equation here with the crocodile, or 
for that matter with any other actually existing beast. For 
example, Leviathan is said to breathe out hre and smoke 
(Job 41:11-13—Eng 19-21), which is suggestive of a myth¬ 
ological creature, and it is implicit in God’s argument that 
no human is able to capture him. We probably have here 
the same mythological Leviathan who is attested elsewhere 
in the OT, and whom God overcame at the creation 
(though it is arguable that he now has only one head 
rather than seven). The point of God’s argument seems to 
be that since Job cannot overcome Leviathan, how much 
less can he hope to overcome in argument the God who 
defeated him. Accordingly, Job repents in dust and ashes 
(Job 42:1-6). As part of the divine speech, Job is asked 
whether he can play with Leviathan (Job 40:29—Eng 
41:5). This is clearly an allusion to Ps 104:26, where it is 
possible to render “There go the ships, and Leviathan 
whom you formed to play with.” Whether this was what 
the author of Psalm 104 was intending to say, or whether 
we should prefer the translation, “There go the ships, and 
Leviathan whom you formed to play in it (sc. the sea),” the 
former interpretation is clearly what the author of the 
second divine speech presupposed. In Ps 104:26 Leviathan 
has sometimes been supposed to be the whale, but it is 
possible that here again it is rather a mythological creature 
which is in view. 

Another reference to Leviathan occurs in Job 3:8, “Let 
those curse it who curse the day, who are skilled in rousing 
up Leviathan.” These words form part of the passage in 
which the wretched Job laments the day of his birth, 
wishing it would be covered with darkness. That the rous¬ 
ing of Leviathan should betoken darkness is understand¬ 
able if it implies the reversal of the process of creation; 
Gen 1:2 describes the pre-creation state of chaos as dark¬ 
ness. The popular emendation of “day” (Heb ydm) to “sea” 
(yam) in Job 3:8 is to be rejected: it would provide only a 
spurious parallelism, since the cursing of the sea would 
imply the opposite of the rousing of Leviathan, 

Leviathan is also mentioned in later Jewish literature. 
For example, in 2 Esdr 6:49—52, 2 Bar. 29:4, and 1 En. 
6:7-9, 24, Leviathan, along with Behemoth, is to be de¬ 
voured at the Messianic banquet. Furthermore, there can 
be no doubt, in view of Leviathan’s seven heads, that it is 
this mythological monster which underlies the seven¬ 
headed dragon (Satan) in Rev 12:3 and the seven-headed 
beast (Rome) in Rev 13:1, 17:3. Similarly, the seven-headed 
dragon in Odes Sol. 22:5, Pistis Sophia 66 and Qidd , 29b 
must also reflect Leviathan. 
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LEVIRATE LAW [Heb yibum]. The Bible discusses 
levirate marriage in Genesis 38, Deut 25:5-10, and prob¬ 
ably Ruth 4. According to Deuteronomy, when a man dies 
without leaving a son, his widow is forbidden to marry 
outside the family. Her husband’s brother “takes her as his 
wife and performs the levir’s duty. The first son that she 
bears shall be accounted to the dead brother.” Should the 
levir refuse, the ceremony of haliya (removal of the sandal) 
is performed and the widow is free to marry outside the 
family. 

Leviticus 18:16 and 20:21 totally prohibit marriage be¬ 
tween a brother- and sister-in-law. The rabbis reconciled 
the contradiction between Deuteronomy and Leviticus by 
saying that Leviticus states the general principle and the 
law in Deuteronomy applies only when a married man 
dies without offspring (y. Ned. 3:5). 

Most modern scholars agree that Ruth 4 describes a 
levirate marriage, although the descriptions in Genesis and 
Deuteronomy differ substantially (Ahroni 1984: 68). Scho¬ 
lars disagree as to whether Ruth reflects an early or late 
stage in the development of levirate law (Niditch 1985: 
452-53). 

Levirate marriage is one of the principle subjects of 
tractate Yebamot of the Mishna, Tosepta, and the Palestin¬ 
ian and Babylonian Talmuds. Neusner (1980: 30-32; 
1981: 137—43 and 194-97) reads Mishna Yebamot as a 
philosophical essay teaching that heaven’s bond (levirate) 
and the earthly union (betrothal, marriage-contract, and 
consummation) correspond to each other, as do death at 
God’s hands and divorce. Both God and man can sanctify 
woman and remove the sanctification. Neusner’s concep¬ 
tion of the Mishna as a philosophical essay has been 
criticized by Cohen (1983), Chernick (1984), and Maccoby 
(1984). 

Rabbinic law tends to reduce the distinction between 
levirate marriage and other marriages. For example, the 
rabbis require a betrothal ceremony, mcPdmdr (declaration) 
(t. Yebam. 7:2; b. Yebam. 52a), similar to other betrothal 
ceremonies. The levir gives the widow an object of value in 
the presence of witnesses, or writes a document containing 
a betrothal formula, just as a man normally betrothes a 
woman. 

Clear differences remain between levirate marriage and 
other marriages, however. The view that before betrothal 
a state of ziqa (prior attachment) exists between the levir 
and the widow has no counterpart in other marriages (m. 
Yebam. 3:9; b. Yebam. 26a). The widow in a state of ziqd is 
forbidden to have sexual relations with an outsider, al¬ 
though the rabbis do not consider the children of such a 
union as illegitimate (Belkin 1970: 307—20). 

Some scholars see a tendency to limit the application of 
the levirate rite in rabbinic law (Epstein 1942: 96: Gordis 
1974: 248; Ahroni 1984: 70-73). On the basis of Deut 
25:5 (“when brothers dwell together”), for example, the 
rabbis exclude maternal brothers and brothers born after 
the husband’s death from the levirate obligation (m. Yebam. 
2:1-2; b. Yebam. 17b). The rabbis interpret the phrase “and 
has no son” to mean offspring rather than son (Sipre 
Debdrim, chapter 288; b. B. Bat. 109a), such that the mar¬ 
riage cannot be consummated if the child is illegitimate, 
female, or a grandchild (m. Yebam. 2:5; b. Yebam. 22b; b. 
Nid . 5:3). 
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Several facts belie this modern scholarly claim, however. 
First, there is no consensus among Talmudic rabbis as to 
whether levirate marriage or halisa are preferable ( m. Bek. 
1:7; b. Yebam. 39a-b and 106a). Second, according to 
rabbinic law the offspring of the levirate union are consid¬ 
ered the levir’s and the levir inherits his brother’s estate 
(m. Yebam. 4:7). The rabbis contradict the plain meaning of 
scripture, which views the first child as the offspring, and 
perhaps the heir, of the deceased. Rabbinic law here works 
to promote levirate marriage, making it more attractive to 
the levir. 

Belkin (1970: 293) thinks the rabbis valued the institu¬ 
tion because it protected the widow and helped compen¬ 
sate the family for the loss it sustained. Niditch (1979: 149) 
thinks the rabbis shared the biblical view of levirate mar¬ 
riage as a socially constructive institution. Society allows a 
young woman only two proper roles. She is either an 
unmarried virgin in her father’s house or a faithful, child- 
producing wife in her husband’s or her husband’s family’s 
home. Through the levirate, society avoids a sociological 
misfit, the young childless widow. The levirate not only 
continues the line of the deceased, it reaffirms the young 
widow’s place in the home of her husband’s family. 
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Richard Kalmin 


LEVITES AND PRIESTS. This article surveys the 
two main groups of cultic officials in the OT. 


A. Introduction 

B. The Desert Period 

1. Moses and Aaron in Old Narratives 

2. Moses and Aaron in the Genealogies 

3. Is Moses a Kohathite? 

C. The Tribal Period 

1. Levi in the Tribal Lists 

2. Possible References to Levites in the Tribal Period 

3. Genealogy of Levites in the Tribal Period 

4. Levitic Groups 

5. Deuteronomy 

6. Summary 

D. The Monarchical Period 


A. Introduction 

Since Wellhausen (WPHl) there has been wide accep¬ 
tance of the view that the elaborate picture of the priests 
and Levites given in the “Priestly” sections of Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers represents the last, not the earliest 
stage in the development of the Israelite priesthood. Well¬ 
hausen did not think that the Levites formed a special 
priestly class in Israel’s early period, as an uncritical read¬ 
ing of the Pentateuch would indicate. Although he did not 
deny that there had been a tribe of Levi in remote antiq¬ 
uity, he believed that it had nothing to do with the priest¬ 
hood, and further that it had already disappeared before 
the rise of the monarchy. 

Therefore, according to Wellhausen, the priesthood did 
not play a significant role in Israel until the monarchical 
period, and those who functioned as priests were not 
Levites. Wellhausen saw priests come into prominence for 
the first time with Deuteronomy, which, following De- 
Wette, he dated to the time of Josiah. Here priests were 
first called “Levites,” but this new priestly class did not 
derive from the Levitic tribe of the premonarchical period. 
Rather, they simply assumed the name “Levite” as a pat¬ 
ronymic in order to bind themselves together in a class. 

Wellhausen stated that Deuteronomy’s picture of the 
priesthood was never fully put into practice. He arrived at 
this conclusion by comparing Deut 18:6-7 (which invites 
the “Levite” to come to the central sanctuary to serve with 
the “fellow-Levites”) with 2 Kgs 23:9 (which states that the 
priests of the high places did not actually come up to the 
altar of Yahweh in Jerusalem). From this, he believed, arose 
the distinction between priests and Levites made first by 
Ezekiel, then by P, and finally by the Chronicler. 

Thus Wellhausen believed that he had “solved” the prob¬ 
lem of the Levites by showing that they had never existed 
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as a priestly class before the monarchical period; that is, 
not until the writing of Deuteronomy. 

Wellhausen’s reconstruction received a great deal of 
study, and in some cases revision, but the main aspects of 
his work were widely accepted. Once it was recognized, 
however, that OT traditions could have had a long oral 
history before they were written down, it became possible 
to reconstruct Israel’s history, including that of the Levites, 
back into premonarchical times. 

One of the most important of these post-Wellhausenian 
studies of the Levites that uses the history-of-traditions 
method is Kurt Mohlenbrink’s article, “Die levitischen 
Ueberlieferungen des Alten Testaments” (The Levitical 
Traditions of the Old Testament), published in 1934. Moh- 
lenbrink investigates four Levitic Gattungen (genres): Listen 
(lists), Geschichten (stories), Satzungen (regulations), and poe- 
tische Stucken (poems). In his discussion of the Listen he 
suggests how the Levitic genealogies may have come into 
their present form. One of his major contentions is that 
the Aaronite and Zadokite lines were secondarily added to 
earlier Levitic genealogies. The original form of the gene¬ 
alogy in Exod 6:16-25 (his Schema A) he dates sometime 
between David and Josiah, and Num 26:58 (his Schema E) 
he believes originated in the time “between Deborah and 
David.” 

Among the Geschichten, Mohlenbrink does not find any 
that can be dated as early as his Schema A, that is, preexilic 
times. He denies any original connection between Zadok- 
ites and Eleazarites and between Eleazarites and Aaron- 
ides. He does, however, believe that the Eleazarites were 
the priests of a Canaanite sanctuary at Gibeah already 
before the conquest of Palestine by Israel. Later they 
attached themselves to the Levites. In the Geschichten he 
also notes an original incongruity between Aaron and 
Moses. 

On the basis of his investigation of the Levitensatzungen , 
of which he considers Deut 18:1—8 and Ezek 44:4-31 to 
be the oldest, Mohlenbrink again concludes that the Aa¬ 
ronite traditions are a late addition to the Levitic. 

Mohlenbrink’s study of the poetische Stiicke (Levitenlieder) 
yields the following results: The “Levi” of Gen 49:5-7 (and 
of Genesis 34) had nothing to do with the Levitic priests. 
However, in Deuteronomy 33, Levi is a real eponym of 
levitical priests. It is a poem about the origins and privi¬ 
leges of the Mushites (Levites derived from or associated 
with Moses). It dates even earlier than Schema E, that is, 
shortly before or after the conquest. 

An important work of recent years which takes seriously 
the early history of the Levites is a study by Frank Cross 
(l CMHE , 195-215). Cross believes that various stories of 
conflict in the wilderness period contain much that bears 
upon the history of the early priestly houses of Israel. He 
finds such stories in Exodus 32; Numbers 12, 16, and 25; 
and Leviticus 10. He concludes that these stories of conflict 
can best be understood if one posits an ancient struggle 
between the Mushite priesthood centered at Shiloh and 
Dan (with allied Mushite-Kenite priesthoods at Arad and 
Kadesh) and the Aaronite priesthood of Bethel and Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Using the insights of Mohlenbrink and Cross, as well as 
a fresh study of the Levitic genealogies, one can now 


reconstruct the history of the Levites in three periods: 
desert, tribal, and monarchy. 

B. The Desert Period 

It is in the early traditions of the desert period where 
one first hears of Levites who served as priests. In fact, 
Moses, who not only served as Israel’s leader during this 
period but also functioned as a priest (see, e.g., Exodus 
24), was considered to be a Levite (Exod 2:11). 

It appears that the Levites were divided into three main 
groups in the desert period, namely, Gershonites, Kohath- 
ites, and Merarites. This follows from a study of the Levitic 
genealogies, where Gershon-Kohath-Merari constitutes 
the oldest element, both stylistically and content-wise, and 
from such narratives as Num 3:21-37 and 10:17, 21, which 
state that the Levites encamped around the tabernacle and 
took charge of transporting it, setting it up, and taking it 
down. 

According to the Levitic genealogies in Exod 6:16-25, 
Num 26:58b-60, 1 Chr 5:27-41—Eng 6:1-15, and 23:13, 
Moses and Aaron were brothers who descended from 
Kohath the son of Levi. In each case Aaron is listed first, 
which can mean that the genealogist considered Aaron to 
be older and/or more important than Moses. 

1. Moses and Aaron in Old Narratives. According to 
Exod 2:16-22, Moses married Zipporah, the daughter of 
Reuel, a Midianite priest. That the priesthood of Moses 
was henceforth closely connected with Midian’s is sug¬ 
gested by Exod 18:12, where in a cultic meeting of Israel 
and the Midianites the dominant partner was Jethro/Reuel 
(probably representing Moses, since Moses is not among 
Israel’s representatives), while Aaron and the elders of 
Israel appeared as guests. 

Although in Exod 4:14, Moses appears to be dependent 
upon Aaron when it calls Aaron Moses’ brother (or “your 
fellow Levite”), in the old narratives Moses is usually the 
dominant figure. This is particularly clear in the plague 
stories, where Moses is constantly mentioned first. In the 
very first encounter with Pharaoh (Exod 5:1-4) Moses is 
first and Aaron second. In the fourth plague (8:16-28— 
Eng 8:20—32) Moses dominates the scene; in fact Aaron is 
mentioned only once in this connection (v 21—Eng v 25), 
and then he is in second place behind Moses. In the fifth 
plague (9:13-35) he is mentioned only once (v 27), again 
in second place; in plague eight (10:1-20) he is mentioned 
three times (vv 3, 8, 16), but always in second position; and 
in plagues nine (10:21-26) and ten (11:1-8) Moses acts 
alone. 

At the time when Yahweh first sent manna to the people, 
Moses alone is mentioned (16:4-5). During the war with 
the Amalekites (chap. 17) Aaron is a military leader of the 
same stature as Hur (vv 10, 12), but he is not described as 
a priest, nor is he on a par with Moses. In chap. 18, where 
Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, acts as a priest by sacrificing, 
Aaron (v 12), together with the elders of Israel, apparently 
is involved only as a participant in the communal meal 
which followed. 

In preparation for the giving of the covenant at Sinai 
(Exodus 19) Aaron is mentioned only once, and then in 
distinction to the “priests” (19:24; cf. v 22). Who these 
“priests” were is not indicated. Though Aaron was given 
I the honor of being asked to go up the mountain with 
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Moses, in chap. 20 it is Moses alone (v 21) who drew near 
to speak to God. Then in the covenant proceedings re¬ 
corded in chap. 24 Moses acts as a priest (vv 6, 8, 22), while 
Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu function on the same level as 
elders in two cases (vv 1, 9), and in another instance (v 14) 
Aaron and Hur stay with the elders. 

In Exodus 32, Aaron attempted to act as a priest, but 
his actions were unorthodox, and he gained the condem¬ 
nation of Moses. In addition, the Levites who sided with 
Aaron were punished, and the Levites who sided with 
Moses were formalized as priests (vv 25—29). 

Deut 10:8 states that the Levites were set apart “to carry 
the ark . . . , to stand before Yahweh to minister to him.’ 1 
This may either refer to the events of Exod 32:25—29, or 
it may be an alternate tradition of a “setting apart” that 
took place at “Jotbathah” (10:7). Still another tradition 
mentions a constitutive act for Levi at Massah and Meribah 
(Deut 33:8-11). 

The role of Aaron in the old narratives of Numbers is 
similar to that in Exodus. In 10:29-11:35 he does not 
appear at all, and Moses is the main figure. The same is 
true in chaps. 13-14; 21:4-35; and chap. 32. 

In Numbers 12, Aaron, together with his sister Miriam, 
is actually opposed to Moses (cf. Exodus 32). They criti¬ 
cized Moses for his choice of a Cushite wife. This is 
perhaps a reference to Zipporah. For their action Aaron 
and Miriam were not only rebuked, but Miriam was pun¬ 
ished with leprosy. 

Cross (CMHE, 204) sees two themes in Numbers 12: 
(1) Moses’ superiority over the house of Aaron as a medi¬ 
ator of the divine command; and (2) the legitimacy of the 
Mushite priesthood despite its “mixed” blood. 

In summary, the old narratives present Aaron not as a 
priest but as an elder of the people who makes the life of 
Moses, the leader, difficult. 

2. Moses and Aaron in the Genealogies. Exodus 6 
contains a Levitic genealogy. Its basic form is (w)bny X Y, 
“(and) the sons of X are/were Y.” The sons of Gershon, 
Kohath, and Merari are all listed according to this formula. 
This section is concluded with the statement (v 19b); 
“These are the families of the Levites according to their 
generations.” This could mean that vv 16-19 once formed 
an independent genealogy. 

Verse 20, however, uses a different formula from vv 17, 
18, 19. On the basis of this variant wording, S. A. Cook 
(EncBib 1662) and others have concluded that the state¬ 
ment calling Aaron and Moses the sons of Amram is a 
secondary expansion of the earlier form of the genealogy 
(cf. also vv 23 and 25a). Accordingly, the inclusion of the 
family of Aaron in the final form of the genealogies would 
therefore be due to an “Aaronizing” Tendenz on the part 
of the genealogist. 

In the genealogies where Aaron and Moses are called 
brothers (Exod 6:20, Num 26:59, and 1 Chr 5:29—Eng 
6:3 and 23:13), according to a principle enunciated by A. 
Olrik (1909: 5), it is significant that each time the order is 

Aaron and Moses,” whereas in the narrative sections it is 
normally Moses and Aaron.” Secondly, Moses’ sons are 
never mentioned in the genealogies (except 1 Chr 23:15). 
These two facts alone indicate that Aaron and Moses may 
not be as closely associated as is often thought, and that 
they are best studied separately. 


3. Is Moses a Kohathite? This raises the question 
whether Moses is a Kohathite, as the genealogies indicate, 
or whether in keeping with the old narratives he is less 
closely associated with Aaron. There are certain indica¬ 
tions that Moses was actually a Gershonite. According to 
Exod 2:22 and 18:3 Moses had a son called Gershom. This 
agrees with the genealogy in Judg 18:30. Could this Ger¬ 
shom be connected in some way with Gershon the son of 
Levi? Linguistically it is difficult to tell whether the name 
Gershon or Gershom is more original. Both -on and -dm 
can be used as hypocoristic/diminutive endings in biblical 
Hebrew names (Noth IPN, 56). However, given the antiqu¬ 
ity of the on hypocoristic ending in Northwest Semitic 
(Gordon 1955: 51) and its greater frequency in biblical 
Hebrew than dm, it seems probable that Gershon is pri¬ 
mary. Further evidence for the fluidity of the spelling of 
the name is found in Chronicles, where the son of Levi is 
called both Gershon and Gershom. 

If Moses’ son originally had the name Gershon, then, 
according to the principle of papponymy (Cross 1963: 
120-21) which was widespread in the ANE, he may have 
been named after an ancestor by the same name. The 
ancestor after whom Moses named his son may therefore 
have been Gershon the son of Levi. 

This reconstruction provides a possible explanation for 
the different pictures of Moses’ family lineage that emerge 
from a comparison of the old narratives and the final form 
of the genealogies. It would also explain why several times 
in 1 Chronicles the old, no doubt original, order of Ger- 
shon-Kohath-Merari is changed to Kohath-Gershon-Mer- 
ari. These indications can be taken to mean that in the late 
period both Moses and the Gershonites were being de- 
emphasized, at least insofar as their priestly role was con¬ 
cerned. 

Another example of possible name confusion which may 
relate to the de-emphasis of Moses’ priestly role is Eliezer 
the son of Moses/Eleazar the son of Aaron. If one allows 
for the possibility that in the Hebrew spelling of Eliezer 
the mater lectionis with the i-vowel is secondary, there was 
originally no difference in the consonantal spelling of 
these two names. Are Eliezer and Eleazar therefore one 
and the same? In view of the probable de-emphasis of 
Moses as a priest in post-Solomonic times, perhaps Eliezer 
the son of Moses became Eleazar the son of Aaron in the 
tradition. 

In a similar way, Phinehas the son of Eleazar the son of 
Aaron (Num 25:7, 10) may originally have been associated 
with Moses. At any rate, one of the sons of Eli (who may 
have been a Mushite, 1 Sam 2:27) is named Phinehas 
(1 Sam 1:3). Phinehas the son of Eli could (again according 
to the principle of papponymy) have been named after a 
Phinehas of the line of Moses. 

In certain of the Levitic genealogies (Exod 6:16-19; 
Num 3:17-21, 27, 33; and 1 Chr 6:1-4—Eng 6:16-19) 
the next generation after Gershon-Kohath-Merari associ¬ 
ates the Mushites with Merari, and not with Gershon. This, 
however, is probably not to be construed as a biological 
relationship, but rather as reflecting some social function 
or status (Wilson 1979: 19), This seems to be supported by 
the fact that Exod 6:20-25 carries the genealogy forward 
in an inconsistent way (no descendants are listed for Lib- 
nei, Shimei, Hebron, Mahli, or Mushi), while Numbers 3 
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and 1 Chronicles 6 do not carry the genealogy foward at 
all. Furthermore, there are no narratives in the OT which 
would indicate that these linkages represent historical re¬ 
ality. 

C. The Tribal Period 

There has been much scholarly discussion as to whether 
“Levite” is an ethnic or functional appellative. The evi¬ 
dence presented so far seems to indicate that the Levites 
were mainly a group or groups related by blood. This does 
not necessarily mean that “Levite” is per se an ethnic term. 
It can be a designation for a group which, though related, 
had a common function, and who because of the common 
function received the name. This seems to be the case with 
the Levites, for according to Albright (ARI 109; 204-5, n. 
42) the term lawiyu, from which he derived “Levite,” means 
“a person pledged for a debt or vow (to Yahweh).” In other 
words, a Levite, etymologically speaking, was a priest. 

It is therefore plausible that each of the major groups 
or clans of Levites (Gershon, Kohath, Merari) constituted 
a blood relationship within themselves but not necessarily 
between them. Thus also Moses and Aaron would not have 
to be related, even though they were both Levites in the 
sense that they were both priests. Or put differently, a clan 
constituted a blood relationship, and several such clans 
who had the common function of the priesthood joined 
together to form the tribe “Levi.” Accordingly, the Levites 
comprised a group of clans who, taken together, could 
have been designated as a tribe. 

1, Levi in the Tribal Lists. In his study of the twelve 
tribes, Martin Noth (1930) dealt with the various lists of 
the tribes. He found that they generally fall into three 
categories: (1) those in which Levi is included (always in 
third place); (2) those in which Levi is not present but in 
which Joseph has been divided into Manasseh and 
Ephraim to retain the total of twelve tribes; and (3) those 
in which Levi, Ephraim, and Manasseh are all included. 

The third category Noth takes to be a late harmonizing 
of the first two categories. Concerning the second cate¬ 
gory, in which the lists do not include Levi, Noth plausibly 
shows that all are dependent on either Num 1:5-15 or 
Num 26:5-51. He believes that Num 1:5-15 originally had 
Gad in third place. Hence, the only difference between 
Num 1:5-15 and Num 26:5-51 is the different order of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. Noth takes Num 26:5-51, which 
puts Manasseh first, as the older of the two forms. Noth 
(1930: 30-31) believes that the oldest form of category 
one (with Levi, Joseph still being undivided) is found in 
Gen 49:1-27. Since the Song of Deborah in Judges 5 
mentions Ephraim and Machir (Manasseh), Noth believes 
that Num 26:5-51 and 1:5-15 must postdate this Song. 
Therefore, he dates them in the second half of the period 
of the Judges. Gen 49:1-27, on the other hand, must 
antedate the Song of Deborah, since it still speaks of 
Joseph as undivided. This form of the list of the tribes 
Noth dates to the very beginning of the period of the 
Judges. Another reason why Noth feels that the original 
form of these lists must come from before the monarchy 
of David is his feeling that they would have come from a 
time when the tribes were still interested in maintaining 
their individual histories. 

If, as Noth has plausibly shown, Gen 49:1-27 reflects 


the beginning of the period of the Judges, either Levi must 
have still existed as a tribe at that time, or Levi was still 
remembered as an integral member of an old six-tribe 
league (the Leah tribes) which now formed the basis for a 
new twelve-tribe league. According to Noth, this first or 
oldest list of the tribes retains the memory of a secular 
tribe Levi which by the time of the second list had declined 
to the point (cf. Genesis 34 and 49) where they were no 
longer mentioned. 

Gunneweg (1965: 59—64) holds to the first alternative, 
namely, that Levi did exist as a tribe in the period of the 
Judges, and that one must explain the absence of Levi 
from the second category of tribal lists in some other way 
than by positing its nonexistence. Gunneweg seeks to ex¬ 
plain the difference between category one (with Levi) and 
category two (without Levi) by seeing a difference in pur¬ 
pose between them. The first category he considers to be 
a Mitgliederliste (list of members) of the tribal league ac¬ 
cording to their eponymous ancestors; the second, since it 
substitutes Ephraim and Manasseh for Joseph, he takes as 
a geographical-political-oriented list. Accordingly, because 
Levi had no land, it was not included in the second list, but 
because it was a member of the tribal league it was listed 
in the first group. 

Another way to understand the difference between cat¬ 
egories one and two would be to consider the first category 
as a “religious” listing, that is to say, as the groups or tribes 
who were to appear before Yahweh at the central sanctuary 
three times yearly (cf. Exod 23:17; 34:23); whereas the 
second category could have been “political,” meaning that 
from these groups men of war could be conscripted. Thus 
the Levites could be recognized as one of the member 
tribes of the tribal league, though they owned no land and 
their young men did not serve in war. 

2. Possible References to Levites in the Tribal Period, 
a. Joshua. Joshua’s terminology for priests is the same as 
in Deuteronomy. Therefore, when it speaks about “Leviti- 
cal priests,” it could be referring to Mushites (descendants/ 
adherents of Moses). 

Joshua 3:3 says that “Levitical priests” carried the ark as 
the Israelites crossed the Jordan. Therefore the priests 
who carried the ark around Jericho (Joshua 6) were prob¬ 
ably also “Levitical priests,” though it is not explicitly 
stated. At the time of the reading of the law of Moses on 
Mt. Ebal and Mt. Gerizim (Josh 8:30-35) it is again the 
“Levitical priests” who carry the ark of the covenant. (Cf. 
Deut 31:9-12, which says that “the priests the sons of Levi” 
who carried the ark were to read the law every seven vears 
before “all Israel,” perhaps meaning before the ark at the 
central sanctuary. See also Deut 27:9 and 27:14.) 

Joshua 9:27 tells how the Gibeonites became “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the congregation, and for 
the altar of Yahweh.” Though the altar they served is not 
mentioned, it could mean that they assisted the Levites at 
the central sanctuary. 

Obviously these few references do not constitute a full 
history of the Levites/priests in the tribal league, but ap¬ 
parently by the time the book of Joshua was written, there 
was in Israel still the memory of a tradition that connected 
the Levites with the ark of the covenant and the public 
reading of the law in the very earliest period of the tribal 
league. And it should be noted that in the first twelve 
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chapters of Joshua the term u sons of Aaron” does not 
occur. 

The last half of the book of Joshua contains very little 
narrative material. The bulk of these chapters is usually 
considered to be later than chaps. 1-12. Briefly, however, 
the Levites are presented as priests who did not receive 
any land as their inheritance (13:14, 33; 14:3-4; 18:7). 
Instead, they are said to have received cities to dwell in 
(Joshua 21; cf. 1 Chronicles 6). There is general agreement 
among scholars that the account of the Levitical cities does 
not date to the tribal league; but that the Levites did not 
have any territory of their own and thus had to be given 
some special support by the rest of the Israelites is no 
doubt true. The book of Deuteronomy (18:1-5) suggests 
how the Levites at the central sanctuary were supported. 

The book of Joshua mentions only one individual priest, 
namely, Eleazar. He is said to be involved in the distribu¬ 
tion of the land (19:51) and of the Levitic cities (21:1). 
Both acts are said to have taken place at Shiloh. Eleazar’s 
death is reported to have occurred in Ephraim (Josh 
24:33). 

Joshua 21 speaks of the three-fold division of the Le¬ 
vites, namely: Kohath, Gershon, and Merari. The order, 
with Kohath first, indicates that it is later than the tradi¬ 
tional Gershon-Kohath-Merari sequence found in so manv 
of the genealogies. The Kohathites are divided into two 
groups, the sons of Aaron and the rest of the Kohathites. 
Both in its order and in the division of the Kohathites 
Joshua 21 is identical with 1 Chr 6:39-45—Eng 6:54-60. 

Joshua 24:33 states that Eleazar was the son of Aaron 
and that Phinehas was the son of Eleazar. This agrees with 
the genealogies in Exod 6:16-25; 1 Chr 6:27-41—Eng 
6:1-15 and 6:35-38—Eng 6:50-53; and Ezra 7:1-5. How¬ 
ever, see B.3 above. 

Though the final editing of Joshua is placed into the 6th 
century b.c. by Noth and many other scholars, it is recog¬ 
nized today that the preliterary stage of many of the 
documents in the book go back to a time much earlier 
than the final editing of the book. Therefore, in general, 
it can be said that there is a priori no reason why at least 
some of the material concerning the Levites in Joshua 
cannot actually reflect the period that it purports to de¬ 
scribe, i.e., the period of the Conquest. For further discus¬ 
sion see Noth (Joshua HAT) and Boling (Joshua AB). 

b. Judges. Judg 1:16 states that the descendants of the 
Kenite (i.e., Hobab), Moses* father-in-law, went up from 
the city of the palms (Jericho) in Judah and settled in Arad. 

Judges 4:11 states how Heber the Kenite left his kinsman 
in Arad and went and pitched his tent at the “oak” in 
Zaanannim, near Kedesh. 

If Moses was a priest, then the Kenites, because of their 
relationship to Moses, may have also been priests. What is 
more, oaks were frequently considered sacred (cf. Josh 
24:26; Gen 12:6); so 4:11, which mentions “oak,” may 
mean that the Kenites built a sanctuary at Kedesh. 

In their excavations at Tell Arad, Y. Aharoni and R. 
Amiran have found a sanctuary which B. Mazar (1964: 
297-303) dates to “between the 10th century b.c. (Stratum 
XI) and a late stage in the history of the Kingdom of Judah 
(Stratum VIII).” Perhaps there was such a sanctuary at 
Arad also in earlier times, and, if so, it could have been the 
haven for Mosaic traditions, since the Kenites (who lived at 


Arad, 1:16) were connected with Moses by marriage. 
These traditions could have been transplanted to the 
North (Kedesh) by Heber the Kenite (cf. 4:11). According 
to the genealogy of Judg 18:30, Dan would have been 
another northern sanctuary where Mosaic, and conse¬ 
quently Levitic, traditions were preserved. According to 
18:30 there was a Mushite priesthood in Dan “until the 
captivity of the land,” that is, presumably until ca. 722 b.c. 

Judges 17:7-13 speaks of a single Levite (Iwy) of Bethle¬ 
hem in Judah. This Levite is seen moving to Ephraim. 
There he was quickly taken in as the priest of the Ephraim- 
ite Micah, who up till then used his own son as a priest. 
This shows that from the beginning of the period of the 
Judges, Israelites looked upon the Levites as the appointed 
representatives of Yahwism and as specialists of the cult. 
Micah considered the presence of a Levite in his house as 
a pledge of the blessing of Yahweh (17:13). Perhaps the 
Levites enjoyed this position of prestige because they were 
the priests of the ark of the covenant. 

Judges 18 continues the story of Micah’s priest. Here it 
is reported how the Danites on their migration northward 
enticed him to join with them because in their new home 
they wished the services of a priestly technician who could 
declare to them the divine intentions (18:5) and who would 
be qualified to set up and care for a sanctuary. Thus 
whether in Ephraim where he sojourned, or in the tribe 
where he set up his final home, the role, importance, and 
benefits of Levitism were appreciated. 

The name of the Levite is given in 18:30, namely, 
Jonathan ben Gershom ben Moses. Charles Hauret (1957: 
108-9) does not feel the genealogy at the end of the story 
is an intrusion, as do many other scholars, but that it is an 
ancient tradition preserved in the priestly circles of the 
sanctuary of Dan. He also defends Jonathan against the 
charges by scholars who would make him “cunning,” 
“greedy,” “ungrateful,” and “ambitious.” Hauret main¬ 
tains that, if Jonathan was not the most virtuous priest, he 
at least had the merit of ability. Hauret further believes 
that Jonathan may have been an actual grandson of Moses, 
because the migration of the Danites harmonizes well with 
the beginning of the period of the Judges. 

If Judges 17—18 is any indication, Levites were scarce 
during the period of the tribal league. This is understand¬ 
able if their major function was caring for the central 
sanctuary with the tent and ark. Only gradually, as their 
numbers grew, would some Levites be free to serve at local 
sanctuaries. 

Judges 19—20 gives another story of a Levite. He was 
from Ephraim, and he took a concubine from Bethlehem- 
Judah. When the Benjaminites of Gibeah raped his con¬ 
cubine so that she died, the Levite “divided her, limb by 
limb, into twelve pieces” (19:29) and sent them throughout 
the land. As Polzin (1969: 239) has pointed out, this was 
probably a symbolic act which called on members of the 
tribal league to provide help which they had already 
pledged in a treaty. At any rate, the rest of the Israelites 
spontaneously rallied to the side of the Levite, and they 
gathered at Bethel to inquire of God (20:18, 26). 

It is stated that the ark was at Bethel (20:27) apd that it 
was served by Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron. Perhaps 
Phinehas was the chief priest of the central sanctuary in 
Ephraim, while his “cousin” Jonathan was the chief priest 
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of the sanctuary of northern Dan. Assuming that this 
Phinehas was a Levite, this provides information which 
corroborates the picture given in Joshua, namely, that the 
most important Levites were in charge of the central 
sanctuary and its ark. Here we have the added information 
that the Levites at the central sanctuary are consulted 
before battle is joined against an enemy (Judg 20:18, 23, 
26-28). To serve at the central sanctuary meant to stand 
before Yahweh (lipneyhwh) and his ark (20:28). The phrase 
hpne yhwh seems to be a technical term, for in 20:18 the 
Israelites consulted bPlohim (of God); in 20:23 they wept 
lipneyhwh and consulted byhwh (of Yahweh); in 20:26 they 
wept and sacrificed hpne hywh; and in 20:27 they consulted 
byhwh (of Yahweh) at the ark of the covenant when Phine¬ 
has (20:28) served as the priest c dmed lepanayw (i.e., stand¬ 
ing before him = Yahweh, or it = the ark). 

c. 1 Samuel. The priests at the beginning of the book 
are Eli and his two sons, Hophni and Phinehas (1:3). Some 
commentators try to guess who “the house of your father 
who belonged to the house of Pharoah when they were 
(slaves) in Egypt,” taken from Yahweh’s words to Eli (2:27), 
refers to. If one takes “house of Pharaoh” to be a synonym 
for Egypt, then a number of answers are possible. 

Wellhausen considers it to mean Moses (WPHI, 142; cf. 
CMHE, 196). This view can be defended, if one takes “the 
house of Pharoah” literally, for of Israel’s ancestors, only 
Moses lived in Pharoah’s house. 

The identification of the “faithful priest” (2:35) who is 
to replace Eli is also a problem. The immediate context 
suggests Samuel; but it could already be a reference to the 
fact that Zadok would eventually replace Abiathar as the 
main priest of the people (cf. 1 Kgs 2:26-27; 35). 

The Levitic classification of Samuel is even more in 
doubt. Though he is included in the present form of the 
Levitic genealogies recorded in 1 Chr 6:7-13—Eng 6:22- 
28 and 1 Chr 6:18—23—Eng 6:32-38, these are simply 
secondary additions to what were originally schematic ge¬ 
nealogies of seven and fourteen names respectively. These 
additions were taken from 1 Sam 1:1, where Samuel’s 
forefather Zuph is said to be an Ephraimite. That Samuel 
functioned as a priest, at least on occasion (cf. 7:10, etc.), 
seems clear. Therefore one must either reckon with a non- 
Levitic priesthood during this time; or the term “Levite” 
was used more as an appellative meaning priest than as an 
ethnic title. According to the former view, anyone, includ¬ 
ing Samuel, could have been considered a “Levite,” regard¬ 
less of his tribal affiliation. 

Yet there is another possibility concerning Samuel, 
namely, that despite certain priestly functions he was tech¬ 
nically a “judge” (despite 2:11). At least Samuel’s sons who 
succeeded him were called “judges” (8:1; cf. 12:2). 

The sanctuary that Eli served was at Shiloh, when, 
according to 1 Samuel 4, Israel was defeated by the Philis¬ 
tines. Eli’s sons died in battle, and the ark was captured. 
Eli himself died after hearing the news of the battle. 
Though there is no clear archaeological evidence, it is 
quite likely that Shiloh and its sanctuary were also de¬ 
stroyed (cf. Jer 7:12). This, plus the loss of the ark, would 
have affected the Levites drastically. 

The only explicit mention of Levites is in 6:15, where it 
is stated that they took the ark of Yahweh after it was 
returned to Israel by the Philistines. The Levites put the 


ark on a great stone at Beth-shemesh. This description of 
the Levites’ duties agrees with Deut 10:8; 31:9; Josh 3:3; 
8:33. Beth-shemesh was, however, not the central sanctu¬ 
ary (6:15-7:2), and we hear no more of the ark until David 
became king. Accordingly, the Levites who had served at 
the central sanctuary now had to try to attach themselves 
to local sanctuaries. Ichabod (4:21; cf. 14:3a), the son of 
Phinehas, disappears from the scene. 

Into this situation stepped Samuel who had been trained 
as a priest by Eli himself (1 Samuel 1-3), but who also can 
be reckoned as a prophet. He seems to have performed 
the duties of chief priest in Saul’s time. However, he 
apparently made no effort to bring back the ark to a 
prominent place, nor did he work at a central sanctuary. 
Rather we find Samuel serving at various cities (Bethel, 
Gilgal, Mizpah, Ramah [7:15-17]). Therefore, Albright 
(1961: 18) may be right in concluding that Samuel dimin¬ 
ished the role of priests and Levites and turned to ecstatic 
prophets and local sanctuaries. 

In 1 Sam 8:1-5 and 12:2 it is indicated that Samuel’s 
sons also served as priests or judges. But we hear no more 
of them. 

Another priest at the time of Saul was Ahijah ben Ahitub 
ben Phinehas (1 Sam 14:3, 18). Hence, we may assume that 
the line of Eli had not died out, but it played an insignifi¬ 
cant role compared to Samuel. 

The Elides eventually established themselves at Nob (cf. 
1 Sam 22:11) where Ahimelech is said to have been priest; 
but this is no doubt another name for Ahijah. Ahimelech/ 
Ahijah’s son was Abiathar. The Elides at Nob were mur¬ 
dered by Saul, and only Abiathar escaped. He took refuge 
with David (1 Sam 22:20-23) and became David’s priest 
(1 Sam 30:7). 

3. Genealogy of Levites in the TVibal Period. The nar¬ 
ratives of Exodus indicate that Gershorn is the son of 
Moses. This is put into genealogical form in Judg 18:30b 
which also adds the name of Jonathan. The descendants 
of Moses after Jonathan are not indicated by specific 
names. It is likely, however, that the name “Mushites” in 
the genealogy of Num 26:58a is a reference to them as a 
group. If Mohlenbrink (1934: 196) is correct, this dates 
from the period of the Judges. 

4. Levitic Groups. According to a number of scholars, 
Num 26:58a preserves the memory of four Levitic groups 
in the tribal league period, namely, Mushites, Hebronites, 
Korahites, and Libnites. 

The Mushites were the descendants of Moses. The Ko¬ 
rahites would naturally represent the descendants of Ko- 
rah and, like the Mushites, date to the tribal league. 

The Hebronites were no doubt the inhabitants of the 
city of Hebron, mentioned in Josh 10:36 as having been 
taken by the Israelites during the conquest. By a process 
of elimination the Hebronites could be the descendants of 
either Kohath or Merari. However, since the Mushites 
probably were in control of the sanctuaries at Dan (Judges 
17-18) and Kedesh (Judges 1 and 4), one would expect 
their rivals, the Aaronides, to be located in the South 
(although Arad in the South apparently remained Mush- 
ite). Hebron would therefore be the most likelv place for 
their center. It is significant, accordingly, that in the ac¬ 
count of the Levitical cities, Hebron is assigned to “the 
sons of Aaron, one of the families of the Kohathites who 
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belonged to the Levites” (Josh 21:13 and 1 Chr 6:39-40, 
42—Eng 6:54-35, 57). Thus the connection of the He- 
bronites with Aaron and vice versa seems very probable. 

The Libnites are probably to be connected with the city 
Libnah conquered by Joshua in Josh 10:29—30. Hence, the 
Levitic Libnites probably date to the tribal period. Since 
we suggested the Mushites to be descendants of Gershon, 
the Hebronites of Aaron, and the Korahites of Korah, by 
a process of elimination the connection of the Libnites 
with Merari and/or Ithamar of the desert period suggests 
itself. 

Of the four groups mentioned in Num 26:58, the Mush¬ 
ites and Libnites were probably the priests in charge of the 
central sanctuary with its tent and ark. The Hebronites 
and Korahites, on the other hand, had been discredited in 
the desert period. Therefore they probably served only at 
local sanctuaries during the tribal period. 

5. Deuteronomy. This, however, does not exhaust the 
source material for the period of the tribal league. In 
recent years there has been a strong reaction against de 
Wette’s and Wellhausen’s dating of Deuteronomy to the 
7th century b.c. (WPHI, 9). 

In his Studies in Deuteronomy , Gerhard von Rad points 
out that Deuteronomy preserves traditions older than the 
hnal editing of the book. He goes on to suggest that the 
country Levites of the N kingdom were the bearers of 
these traditions. He makes the same conclusion about 
some material in the Holiness Code. G. E. Wright ( Deuter¬ 
onomy IB, 326) has accepted von Rad’s conclusions, and he 
has emphasized even more strongly than von Rad that 
many of the Levites were teachers of the law rather than 
altar clergy. 

J. A. Emerton (1962) has rejected Wright’s view. He 
contends that Deuteronomy did regard all Levites as pos¬ 
sessing priestly status and as being connected with sanctu¬ 
aries. Emerton believes that there is no distinction in 
principle between altar priests and other Levites in Deuter¬ 
onomy. While agreeing that the Levites were teachers of 
the law, he sees no basis for assuming that they could not 
also serve as altar priests. 

This writer believes that Wright is correct in his belief 
that “Levitical priests” and “Levites” are not synonymous 
terms in Deuteronomy. However, he does not think that 
the distinction that Wright assumes, namely, that one 
group was altar clergy and the other teaching clergy is 
valid. Emerton is no doubt correct in his view that all 
Levites were in principle altar priests and that they could 
also serve as teachers. If there is nevertheless a distinction 
between “Levitical priests” and “Levites,” what is it? We 
propose the theory that the two names do not represent 
two different groups living and working at the same time, 
but that they represent (essentially) the same group work¬ 
ing at two different times. In order to test this theory we 
propose to take another look at the passages in Deuteron¬ 
omy which speak to the matter. 

First of all, the uniqueness of the terminology for priests 
in Deuteronomy needs to be noted. The terminology “sons 
of Aaron, used so frequently for priests in “P,” is not 
mentioned at all in Deuteronomy. Aaron himself is men¬ 
tioned only in the retelling of the apostasy with the molten 
bull (Deut 9:16-21) and with respect to his death (Deut 


10:6 and 32:50). The dominant figure in the retelling of 
the exodus and wandering periods is Moses. 

Moses does not identify himself as a Levite, nor does he 
mention them in his account of the molten bull incident. 
He does, however, say (10:8) that the tribe of Levi (Sbt hlwy) 
was “set apart” as a special priestly tribe. This may have 
taken place at Jotbathah, one of the desert stations where 
Israel stopped, after Aaron’s death. However, since vv 6-7 
seem intrusive in the context, v 8 may also refer back to 
Exodus 32. 

It is in the rest of the book where the two distinctive 
Deuteronomic types of terminology for priests occur. 

The one is simply “the Levite” (hlwy). The Levite is said 
to live “in your gates = towns”: 12:12; 12:18—19; 14:27- 
29; 16:11; 16:13—14; 18:6—7; 26:12. “Among you,” found 
in 26:11, is an alternate expression. The name “the Levite” 
is used without the qualifying phrase “in your gates” only 
in 10:9. However, this perhaps is a reference to the “Levit¬ 
ical priests.” 

In all of these cases, except 10:9, the context is: The 
Israelite is to rejoice with the Levite (by providing food, 
etc., for him) when he goes to “the place which Yahweh 
your God will choose” (12:11, 18; 14:25; 16:11; 18:6; 
26:2). The Levite is to be specially remembered, “because 
he has no portion or inheritance with his brothers/with 
you” (12:12; 14:27-29; cf. 10:9, 18:1). 

The other main terminology is “Levitical priests,” 
hkhnym hlwym. It is used in the following places: 17:9; 
17:18; 18:1-2; 24:8; 27:9. The Levitical priests render 
legal decisions (17:8-9; cf. 21:5 and 24:8); and they are in 
charge of the Torah (17:18). 

“The priests the sons of Levi” (hkhnym bny Iwy) (21:5) is 
an alternate term for Levitical priests (cf. 17:8-9). It is also 
used in 31:9. 

“Levi” in 10:8-9 seems to be equivalent to “Levitical 
priests” because it says he is to minister (srt) to Yahweh, just 
as 18:7 and 21:5 describe the Levitical priests. 

Similarly 33:8-11, where Levi is said to use Urim and 
Thummim, reminds one of the Levitical priests of 17:8-9 
and 17:18. 

“Priest” in 17:12 is surely also a synonym for “Levitical 
priests” in 17:9. In 19:17 “priests” is parallel with judges, 
as it was in 17:8-13. Hence, it again seems to be a refer¬ 
ence to the Levitical priests. “Priest” in 26:3-4 is at the 
sanctuary that Yahweh chooses (v 2) and so must be a 
Levitical priest (cf. 18:6-7). 

The plural “Levites” (hlwym) of 27:14 (cf. v 9) must be 
Levitical priests, since participating in a covenant cere¬ 
mony agrees with the activities of Levitical priests as out¬ 
lined in Josh 8:33 and Deut 31:9-l 1. For the same reason, 
“Levites” in 31:25-26 seems to refer to Levitical priests. 

It is not absolutely clear who the “priest” of 20:2 is. But 
since preparing the people for holy war was a very impor¬ 
tant assignment, it would seem much more likely that this 
was the function of the Levitical priests, who throughout 
the book have the important assignments given to them. 

Deut 18:1—8 is a disputed passage. First of all there is 
the question of the meaning of “the tribe of Levi” in v 1. 
Wright (1954: 326), in keeping with his theory of the 
Levites, concluded that the translation of the English Au¬ 
thorized Version was correct, in contradistinction to the 
RSV. AV reads: “The priests the Levites, and all the tribe 
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of Levi, shall have no part nor inheritance with Israel.” 
The RSV reads: “The Levitical priests, that is, all the tribe 
of Levi, shall have no portion or inheritance with Israel.” 
The AV’s use of and and the RSV’s use of that is both 
represent attempts to interpret the Hebrew, which has no 
conjunction between the two phrases. Wright in following 
the AV understands “the tribe of Levi” to refer to the 
group entitled “Levites,” which he describes in his article. 

Emerton (1962: 133-34) has, perhaps, the better of the 
argument on this point. Following S. R. Driver ( Deuteron¬ 
omy ICC, 214), he contends that the second phrase in the 
Hebrew text is more naturally read as being in apposition 
to the first, as also the RSV has it. 

There is, nevertheless, an element of truth in Wright’s 
proposal, for while “the tribe of Levi” stands in apposition 
to “Levitical priests,” it is an “explanatory” apposition 
which in effect corrects the first term as being inadequate 
as a statement of the one to whom the concept “no inheri¬ 
tance in Israel” applies, since this condition was shared by 
“Levites” as well as Levitical priests. 

However, the expression, “the tribe of Levi,” we see not 
just as being an explanatory “apposition” but as an explan¬ 
atory “gloss.” That is to say, it seems to come from the 
same hand as vv 6-8, which is probably an attempt (by a 
later hand) to give to the Levites of his own time what had 
(formerly?) applied only to the Levitical priests. 

Basically, then, 18:1-8 is a description of the duties of 
the Levitical priests of the central sanctuary, but it also 
includes the thought that in principle “all the (rest of the) 
tribe of Levi” (v 1) and “the Levite” (v 6) had the right to 
perform these duties. 

Though the country Levites (hlwy) therefore probably 
had the right to function as priests, they evidently did not 
do enough of this work to make a living at it. At any rate, 
Deuteronomy tells us clearly that they were poor and 
scattered. This gives a hint as to the time of the Levites. 
Their condition is reminiscent of the Levitic cities, since 
these cities were scattered throughout the land and could 
have served as a haven for the scattered Levites. 

The account of the Levitic cities in 1 Chronicles 6 and 
Joshua 21, which Wellhausen called “historical fiction” 
(' WPHI , 159-64), is now thought by many scholars to 
represent a certain reality. True, these cities were probably 
not reserved especially for the Levites already in the pe¬ 
riod of the Judges; but the list may represent an actual 
situation at the time of David (so Albright 1945: 49-73), 
or Solomon (Mazar 1960: 193-205), or Josiah (Alt KISchr 
2: 289-305), or at least some preexilic time (de Vaux 
Anclsr, 367; Haran 1961: 156). Accordingly, if the scat¬ 
tered Levites mentioned in Deuteronomy actually lived in 
the Levitic cities, the date for these Levites would be 
sometime in the monarchical period. 

The other indication of the time referred to in the 
passages speaking about “the Levite” is the expression, 
“the place which Yahweh your God chooses.” A prevailing 
view is that the law of centralization refers to Jerusalem in 
the time after 722 b.c. and before the time of Josiah. 

The other main terminology, "Levitical priests” (hkhnym 
hlwym), seems to be used in Deuteronomy of the priests of 
the central sanctuary. In general these fell into four cate¬ 
gories: 


L Using Urim and Thummim to obtain an oracle about 
various matters (17:9, 12; 19:17; 20:2; 21:5; 24:8). 

2. Expounding the law of Moses (17:18; 27:9-10; 31*9- 
11,24-26). 

3. Serving before the ark (10:7-8; 31:9, 25). 

4. Sacrificing and receiving offerings (18:1, 3; 26:4). 

The key to dating the Levitical priests would seem to lie 
in determining the period when these activities were most 
likely carried on. It is generally acknowledged today that 
the use of Urim and Thummim was a very ancient priestly 
activity, which according to Deut 33:8 goes back to “Levi.” 

The idea of covenant renewal ceremonies in the tribal 
league has been widely held. At these ceremonies the law 
was recited and expounded (Josh 8:32-35 and 24:1-28). 
Therefore, there seems to be no reason not to accept 
Deuteronomy’s statements (especially 31:9-11 and 27:14) 
that it was the Levitical priests who were engaged in the 
reading and exposition of this law at the central sanctuary. 

Though the elaborate rules concerning sacrifice related 
in the Pentateuch no doubt correspond more to the prac¬ 
tice of the later temple than to premonarchical times, there 
can be little doubt, based upon the study of ancient Ca- 
naanite cult practices, that Israel too had some sort of 
sacrificial system in its earliest period. That such sacrifice 
was the province of the priest goes almost without saying, 
and that the priests who engaged in this activity were 
Levites, as Deuteronomy claims, cannot be dismissed out 
of hand. 

Finally, the ark, which according to Deuteronomy was 
carried by the Levites, is considered one of Israel’s earliest 
cult objects, perhaps going back to Moses himself. 

Deut 33:8-11, which in its content may reflect the tribal 
league period (Nielsen 1964: 18; Mohlenbrink 1934: 229), 
attributes to the tribe of Levi virtually the same activities 
that the rest of Deuteronomy attributes to the Levitical 
priests. For example, using the Urim and Thummim of 
33:8 corresponds to category 1 above. Teaching the law of 
33:10a corresponds to category 2. Putting burnt offerings 
on the altar of 33:10b is equivalent to category 4. Only 
category 3, serving the ark, is not mentioned specifically 
in Deuteronomy 33 as a duty of the Levitical priests, and 
that could well be implied, if the rest of the activities took 
place at the central sanctuary. It seems clear from such 
passages as Josh 8:30—35, Judg 20:26—27, and 1 Sam 4:3 
that the ark was housed in the central sanctuary even 
before David brought it to Jerusalem (2 Samuel 6). There¬ 
fore, if Deuteronomy 33 (in its content) is as old as some 
scholars claim, this could be further evidence for placing 
the Levitical priests into the tribal league period. 

Hence, the terminology “Levites” and “Levitical priests 
seem to represent basically the same group of priests, but 
at 2 different times. 

Accordingly, one can summarize the evidence of Deuter¬ 
onomy as follows. The situation of the poor country Levite 
who is to be helped by the Israelites to come to the central 
sanctuary reflects the time between Jeroboam I and Josiah. 
It is very possible that this was part of a plan to lie the 
Levites to the central sanctuary in Jerusalem by giving 
them royal support. This support would have ended with 
Jeroboam I, who according to 1 Kgs 12:31 appointed 
“priests from among all the people who were not ot the 
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Levites,” and who of course attempted to cut off all ties 
with Jerusalem. The result, as far as the Levites in the 
north were concerned, would have been the poverty-rid¬ 
den situation reflected in Deuteronomy. 

The description of the Levitical priests seems to refer to 
priests of the central sanctuary. Though the dating is 
difficult, the connection with the ark (10:8; 31:9; 31:25; 
and also Josh 3:3 and 8:33) as well as with the covenant 
renewal festival at Shechem (27:9—14; 31:9—11; Josh 8:33) 
make it possible to conclude that in the statements about 
the Levitical priests of Deuteronomy one has a very ancient 
tradition reaching back to the tribal league. 

6. Summary. Putting all the foregoing together, one 
obtains the following picture: 

In the desert the Levites had been given the right to 
serve the ark. By virtue of this they became the keepers of 
the central sanctuary in the tribal league. It became their 
prerogative to expound the Mosaic law as well as sacrifice 
at the central sanctuary. As the Levites grew in number, 
not all of them could stay at the central sanctuary. This 
made some available for serving at local sanctuaries. Any¬ 
one could be a priest at a local sanctuary, but even there 
Levites were preferred. On the other hand, at the central 
sanctuary only the Levites could serve. These are the 
“Levitical priests” of Deuteronomy. All these Levites seem 
to be descendants of Moses and/or Ithamar. They were 
probably the Mushites and Libnites mentioned in Num 
26:58a. The Aaronides (Hebronites) and Korahites were 
not influential during this time, and we have no record of 
their activities. 

D. The Monarchical Period 

The fall of Shiloh (see C.2.c above) would have had a 
profound effect upon the Levites who were in charge of 
the central sanctuary, that is, perhaps the Mushites. No 
longer were they able to support themselves by serving at 
the central sanctuary. Rather they had to seek employment 
at other sanctuaries. According to Judg 18:30, the priest¬ 
hood of northern Dan had been Mushite since its incep¬ 
tion. It is possible that some of the Shilonite Mushites 
resettled there when Shiloh fell. However, if the “molten 
image” of Dan was a bull icon (cf. Judg 17:3-4 and 18:17), 
as many scholars believe, it is doubtful if the Mushites of 
Shiloh, who were accustomed to the ark and cherubim as 
the symbol of Yahweh’s presence, would have felt comfort¬ 
able there. 

Likewise, the Mushite Levites no doubt had difficulty 
attaching themselves to sanctuaries where Aaronides were 
in charge (e.g., Hebron). In Saul’s day all of the descen¬ 
dants of Eli (Shilonite Mushites) who were in Nob, except 
Abiathar, were put to the sword for befriending David. 

After David came to power he installed Abiathar as one 
ol his two chief priests in Jerusalem. It is therefore likely 
that he would have invited other Mushite Levites to serve 
there as well. Thus in David’s time Jerusalem probably not 
only became the haven of some refugees from Shiloh, but 
it also became the new home of the ark (2 Samuel 6), a 
sort of neo-Shiloh. 

The installation of the ark in Jerusalem was the most 
important cultic event of David’s reign. It is not entirely 
clear whether the Levites ( = Mushites?) carried the ark 
alone, or whether they were assisted by priests ( = Aaron¬ 


ides?). But we can be sure that David wanted to keep all 
elements of the population happy and that it was therefore 
his policy to invite representatives from as many sanctuar¬ 
ies as possible to Jerusalem. 

David may have done even more for the Levites who 
found themselves scattered and without regular employ¬ 
ment as a result of Shiloh’s fall. Albright, as we have seen 
(C.5), suggested that the establishment of 48 Levitic cities 
(Joshua 21 and 1 Chronicles 6) is to be attributed to David. 
The Levites could have cared for the sanctuary in such 
cities and perhaps also taught the law, as they probably 
did in the tribal league, both at local sanctuaries and at the 
central sanctuary. No doubt by such an act as the establish¬ 
ment of the Levitic cities David not only would have wanted 
to help the Levites who were jobless and homeless to earn 
a living, but he would have also wished to create a group 
of influential people throughout his kingdom who would 
be loyal to him and the interests of Jerusalem. 

Though David invited Abiathar (and other Mushite Le¬ 
vites?) to serve at the ark in Jerusalem, they did not have a 
monopoly on this service. David also brought another 
priest to Jerusalem who shared the office of chief priest 
with Abiathar. His name was Zadok. Zadok’s origin has 
been much debated. In 2 Sam 8:17 he is introduced 
without explanation as one of David’s two priests. He is 
called “the son of Ahitub,” and the other priest, namely, 
Ahimelech, is called “the son of Abiathar” (cf. 1 Chr 
18:16). Most commentators are agreed (on the basis of 1 
Sam 22:20; 23:6; and 30:7) that Ahimelech was actually 
the father, not the son, of Abiathar. Furthermore, Ahitub 
is called the father of Ahijah/Ahimelech in 1 Sam 14:3 and 
22:9, 11, 20, rather than the father of Zadok. Therefore, 
most scholars have concluded that 2 Sam 8:17 (in the MT) 
is out of order and that it originally read something like, 
“Zadok and Abiathar, son of Ahimelech, son of Ahitub, 
were priests.” Thus Zadok would be left without geneal¬ 
ogy, and his Aaronite ancestry as recorded in 1 Chr 5:27- 
34—Eng 6:1-8; 6:35-35—Eng 6:50-53; and Ezra 7:2-5 
also becomes suspect. Instead, various theories have been 
proposed as to his real origin. 

The hypotheses that Zadok stems from Gibeon or Kir- 
iath-jearim do not have enough positive support to com¬ 
mand many followers. However, the theory that Zadok was 
originally a priest at a Canaanite shrine of y el c elyon in 
Jebusite Jerusalem enjoys widespread acceptance. This the¬ 
ory is based on a supposed connection between the name 
“Zadok” and the figures of Melchizedek and Adonizedek 
of pre-Israelite Jerusalem. A variation on this theory con¬ 
siders Zadok to be a Jebusite priest who deserted to David 
already at Hebron. 

More recently, the “Jebusite hypothesis” has come under 
attack, notably from F. M. Cross ( CMHE , 209-15). Cross 
points out that one need not link Zadok with the tradition 
of Melchizedek or Adonizedek of Jerusalem simply be¬ 
cause of the similarity in names, because sdq is a very 
common element in Northwest Semitic languages. Fur¬ 
ther, the texts (2 Sam 24:18-25 and 1 Chr 21:18-30) do 
not state that David pitched his tent at the Canaanite 
shrine of y el c elyon but on the threshing floor of Araunah. 
Next, it is difficult to believe that David, an orthodox 
Yahwist, would have asked a pagan priest to serve with 
Abiathar in the central shrine of his realm. Finally, if 
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Zadok in fact descended from Melchizedek, would not the 
later Zadokites have claimed him, rather than Aaron, as 
their ancestor? 

After Cross’ attack on the Jebusite hypothesis, he pro¬ 
poses a hypothesis of his own. This may be called the 
“Aaronite” or “Hebron” hypothesis. Cross begins by reev¬ 
aluating the genealogies which claim that Zadok is the son 
of Ahitub (2 Sam 8:17) and a descendant of Aaron (1 Chr 
5:27-41—Eng 6:1-15). Wellhausen thought that these 
texts had no historical value. Wellhausen based his skepti¬ 
cism about the genealogy of Zadok on the assumption that 
the Ahitub of 2 Sam 8:17 had to be the same man who is 
listed as the grandson of Eli in 1 Sam 14:3 and the 
grandfather of Abiathar in 1 Sam 22:20. Wellhausen 
therefore thought that the MT of 2 Sam 8:17, wsdwq bn 
*fiytwb Tjfhymlk bn 5 bytr khnym (“and Zadok the son of Ahitub 
and Ahimelech the son of Abiathar were priests”), had 
been corrupted intentionally from an original: **bytr bn 
*hymlk bn y hytwb w$dwq khnym (“Abiathar the son of Ahime¬ 
lech the son of Ahitub and Zadok were priests”). 

Cross points out, however, that there is no textual evi¬ 
dence for Wellhausen’s emendation, and it is difficult to 
understand why, if an ancient Zadokite wished to change 
the text, Zadok would be placed last. Furthermore, it is 
curious that Wellhausen’s reconstruction provides no pat¬ 
ronymic for Zadok, but two generations of ancestry for 
Abiathar. On the basis of 2 Sam 8:16 one would expect a 
single patronymic in each case. 

Cross contends that there is no text-critical reason for 
removing Ahitub as Zadok’s father. In terms of content, 
there is also no reason why there could not be two Ahitubs, 
one the grandfather of Abiathar and the other the father 
of Zadok, as the genealogies indicate (e.g., 1 Sam 14:3; 
22:20; 1 Chr 5:27-34—Eng 6:1-8). That Zadok was not 
of the same line as Abiathar (who according to 1 Sam 14:3 
and 22:20 is clearly a descendant of Eli) seems to be 
substantiated by 1 Sam 2:20-36, which according to most 
interpreters presents the line of Zadok as a replacement 
for the line of Eli. 

Cross’s reconstruction shows that the only element in 
the genealogy of 2 Sam 8:17 in the MT which is not 
authentic concerns the relation of Abiathar to Ahimelech. 
Cross traces the development of the MT by beginning with 
the Syriac version, which reads: 

$dwq bn 5 hytwb uPbytr bn 5 hymlk 

(Zadok the son of Ahitub and Abiathar the son of 
Ahimelech) 

On the basis of 1 Chr 18:16 it appears that originally 
Abimelech stood in the place of Ahimelech, thus: 

$dwq bn *hytwb w^bytr bn *bymlk 

(Zadok the son of Ahitub and Abiathar the son of 
Abimelech) 

Cross proposes that *bytr bn (Abiathar the son of) dropped 
out by haplography, resulting in: 

$dwq bn y hytwb w*bymlk 

(Zadok the son of Ahitub and Abimelech) 


Later, according to Cross, 5 bytr could have been inserted 
back into the text at the wrong place and filled out by bn 
(son of), resulting in: 

$dwq bn 5 hytwb w^bymlk bn *bytr 

(Zadok the son of Ahitub and Abimelech the son of 
Abiathar) 

The final steps in the development of the MT would have 
been the adding of w (and) to sdwq (Zadok) and substitut¬ 
ing w'hymlk (and Ahimelech) for uPbymlk (and Abimelech). 

Such a reconstruction of 2 Sam 8:17 agrees with the 
ancestry of Zadok as recorded in 1 Chr 5:34—Eng 6:8, 
and it would also mean that the Chronicler’s genealogy 
(1 Chr 5:27-34—Eng 6:1-8, which makes Zadok an Aa- 
ronide, reflects historical reality. It would further explain 
how Abiathar could mistakenly have been reckoned as the 
father of Ahimelech. 

Cross maintains on the basis of Josh 21:10, 13 and 1 Chr 
6:42—Eng 6:57 that the Aaronides were tied to Hebron. 
Since the Hebronite clan played an important role in the 
crowning of David in Hebron (so Mazar) and no doubt 
throughout the seven and one-half years that David ruled 
Judah from Hebron (2 Sam 5:5), it is readily understand¬ 
able that he should have made contact with Zadok. In fact, 

1 Chr 12:27-29—Eng 12:26-28 speaks of Zadok as being 
over the priests (= Aaronides?) in Hebron. Though the 
numbers (4,600 Levites and 3,700 priests) are certainly too 
large, that there were Levites (under Abiathar) and priests 
(= Aaronides) under Zadok is probably true. At any rate, 
Zadok is placed at Hebron during David’s reign there, and 
when David made his capital in Jerusalem, he no doubt 
invited Zadok to join him. 

First Chronicles 15 says that there were six Levitic 
groups at David’s time. We suggest that these groups may 
have related to the earlier groupings as follows: Gershom 
represents the Gershonites; Hebron, Uzziel, and Kohath 
represent the Kohathites/Aaronides; and Merari and Eli- 
zaphan the ancient Merarites. 

According to 1 Chr 15:17-24; 16:4-7, 25 there were 
singers and gatekeepers among the Levites already in 
David’s time. Albright has shown that, although the singers 
probably existed in the Chronicler’s own time, it is highly 
likely that David had already originated musical guilds in 
his day (cf. 1 Chronicles 25), and that the names “Heman.” 
“Asaph,” and “Ethan” probably represent such ancient 
musical guilds. Regarding the gatekeepers, we are not sure 
whether they were all Levites in David’s time, as 1 Chroni¬ 
cles 26 says. Probably not. David may also have been 
responsible for the organization of his priests, but it is 
doubtful that he had twenty-four divisions (cf. 1 Chroni¬ 
cles 24). 

The most significant event for the Levites during the 
time of Solomon was his banishment of Abiathar and 
adoption of Zadok as chief priest (1 Kgs 2:26-27). It is 
possible that Solomon also installed an Aaronite priest¬ 
hood at Bethel, replacing the Mushites. This would explain 
the expression in 1 Kgs 12:31 that Jeroboam appointed 
non-Levites there. These non-Levites could have been 
Aaronides w ho were not recognized by the Mushites. Hal- 
pern (1974: 519-20, n. 3) believes that Solomon allocated 
the Levitic cities and that the Gershonites/Mushites wete 
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assigned as far north as possible to keep them out of 
Jerusalem. 

From this period on there is evidence that the Zadokites 
came to be referred to simply as “priests” (the Chronicler’s 
term) or as the “sons of Aaron” (P’s term), although 
according to our analysis they were probably Aaronite 
Levites. The term “Levites” would have henceforth re¬ 
ferred mainly to the Mushites. This seems to be brought 
out in 1 Chr 15:4, where David called together “the sons 
of Aaron” and “the Levites.” 

The genealogy of 1 Chr 5:27-41—Eng 6:1-15 (cf. 

1 Chr 9:11, Neh 11:11, Ezra 7:1-5), which begins with 
Levi, Kohath, and Aaron and ends with the exile, contains 
the following specific descendants of Zadok: Zadok (I), 
Ahimaaz, Azariah (I), Johanan, Azariah (II), Amariah (II), 
Ahitub (II), Zadok (II), Shallum, Hilkiah, Azariah (III), 
Seraiah, Jehozadak. 

While it is obvious from a comparison with the priests 
mentioned in the books of Kings that there are historical 
gaps in the genealogy, some of the names are corroborated 
in the narratives of the OT. Ahimaaz is explicitly referred 
to as the son of Zadok who, together with Jonathan the 
son of Abiathar, served as a messenger between Jerusalem 
and the self-exiled King David (2 Sam 15:36; 18:19, 22, 
27). Azariah (I) is referred to in 1 Kgs 4:2, albeit as a son 
rather than a grandson of Zadok. Amariah II is referred 
to in 2 Chr 19:11, Hilkiah in 2 Kgs 22:4, and Seraiah in 

2 Kgs 25:18 = Jer 52:24). Other priests mentioned in 
2 Kgs 11:9; 16:10; 2 Chr 24:20; 26:17; and 31:10 are 
evidently not to be identified with any in the list in 1 Chr 
5:27-41—Eng 6:1-15, though one Azariah of Hezekiah’s 
time is explicitly called a Zadokite in 2 Chr 31:10. 

Because of the apparent discrepancies between the nar¬ 
ratives of the books of Kings and Chronicles and the 
genealogy in 1 Chr 5:27-41—Eng 6:1-15, plus the repe¬ 
tition of the group “Amariah-Ahitub-Zadok” within the 
list, many scholars believe that 1 Chr 5:27-41—Eng 6:1- 
15 is an artistic creation of a priestly scribe. Thus, it is not 
surprising that, if one allows 300 years for the apparent 
12 generations between Ahimaaz and Jehozadak (25 years 
per generation) and figures back from the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 587 b.c. (when Jehozadak lived, cf. 1 Chr 
5:41—Eng 6:15), one falls considerably short of 959 b.c., 
the date when Solomon’s temple was begun. This can, 
however, be explained by assuming that the genealogy 
represents a list which became stylized in Zadokite circles 
long before the Chronicler used it in his work. Hence, one 
would expect there to be historical gaps in the genealogy. 
Furthermore, the repetition of “Amariah-Ahitub-Zadok” 
within 1 Chr 5:27—41—Eng 6:1—15 should not be seen as 
necessarily an artistic creation, for it is now known from 
the Samaria Papyri (Cross 1963) and elsewhere that the 
practice of papponymy, as well as the repetition of similar 
names within a family line, was common in real life. 

Some of the provisions concerning priestly duties con¬ 
tained in P are probably really a description of the cult 
during the time of David and Solomon, but it is difficult to 
recover this in detail. Accordingly, the material in Exodus 
relating to Aaron and his sons, the strands of Numbers 
which speak about “Levites under Aaron,” “Aaron” and 
sons of Aaron,” and most of Leviticus may ultimately go 
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back to Zadokite circles of monarchical as well as postexilic 
times. 

As has already been indicated, at the time of the division 
of the kingdom the Levites in the levitical cities in the 
north were cut off from Jerusalem. Because of their back¬ 
ground as priests of the central sanctuary in the tribal 
league, and because they had probably been closely tied to 
Jerusalem for their support since the creation of the Levit¬ 
ical cities by David, they were of course odious to Jeroboam 
I. Therefore, it is easy to comprehend why he appointed 
“non-Levites” as priests (1 Kgs 12:31). However, his action 
may not have extended beyond Bethel, since according to 
Judg 18:30b the Mushites = Levites were the priests of the 
Danites until the captivity (i.e., ca. 722 b.c.). 

Second Chr 11:13-14 and 13:8-11 state that as a result 
of Jeroboam’s action against the Levites some of them left 
their homes in the north and went to Jerusalem. But it is 
doubtful whether many went south, and those who did 
would not have received a very warm welcome from the 
Zadokites. 

Therefore, the Levites may have been cut off from 
Jerusalem and other southern sanctuaries. In this situation 
they would have had limited opportunity to engage in 
sacrifices at any large sanctuary, and they would have 
become poor. Hence, G. E. Wright (1954), following von 
Rad, may be correct in stating that the “country Levites” 
were engaged mostly in teaching. 

Accordingly, the Levites who did remain in the north 
could have preserved many traditions that eventually were 
published in the book of Deuteronomy found in Josiah’s 
time. This included the tradition of how they, the Mushite 
Levites, had been the priests of the central sanctuary in 
the tribal league, even though Deuteronomy’s term for the 
Mushite Levites of the tribal league is “Levitical priests.” 
These Levites of the N kingdom expressed their hope of 
going up to Jerusalem again in Deut 18:6-7. 

But the Levites who lived between the time of Jeroboam 
I and Josiah also wished to better their present situation as 
personae miserae . Therefore, they reminded the people of 
the obligations to care for the “Levite” when they went to 
“the place which Yahweh will choose” (Deut 12:12-13, 17- 
19; 14:23, 27-29; 16:11, 14-15; 18:6-7; 26:2, 11-13). 
There may have been such legislation already in the tribal 
league to provide support for those Levites who served at 
local sanctuaries rather than the central sanctuary, but 
now it took on new meaning and was promulgated with 
greater vigor. 

Hosea, a northern prophet who worked ca. 750-725 
b.c., condemns the priests for their wickedness in 4:4, 9; 
5:1; and 6:9. H. W. Wolff (1956: 83-94) sees in 6:9 a 
reference to persecution of the Levites. He extrapolates 
from 8:5-6; 10:5; and 13:2 (where Hosea attacks the bull 
cultus, cf. 1 Kgs 12:28-29) and Exod 32:25-29 (where the 
Levites are opposed to the golden bull) the theory that 
Hosea had allied himself with the Levites in opposing the 
cult introduced by Jeroboam I (1 Kgs 12:25-33). Accord¬ 
ing to Wolff’s theory, the Levites were engaged in the 
preservation of early Mosaic traditions ever since Jeroboam 
I s appointment of non-Levitic priests (1 Kgs 12:31). 

At the time of Abijah the Levites shared the priesthood 
of Jerusalem with the “sons of Aaron” (2 Chr 13:10). 
During Jehoshaphat’s time the Levites were engaged in 
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teaching (2 Chr 17:8). They were also arbiters in cultic and 
other disputes (19:8). 

At the time of Joash there was a certain criticism of the 
Levites for their slowness in gathering funds for the reno¬ 
vation of the temple (2 Chr 24:5). But in Hezekiah’s time 
they receive special praise (2 Chr 30:22), and various 
groups of Levites are mentioned (2 Chr 29:12-14). 

The trend of upgrading the Levites, begun in Heze¬ 
kiah’s time, was seemingly continued by Josiah. He ordered 
the centralization of all sacrifice in Jerusalem, but he gave 
the Levites (of the countryside, including those still in the 
north) the opportunity to join their fellow Levites who 
were already in Jerusalem (cf. Deut 18:6-8). Thus Josiah 
sought to go back to conditions at the time of David. But 
according to 2 Kgs 23:9 the Jerusalem priests did not 
accept the country Levites. 

Jeremiah also gives some information about priests. He 
in fact mentions the priests more often than any of the 
other writing prophets. He himself is said to be the son of 
Hilkiah (not the Hilkiah of 2 Kings 22-23) of the priests 
of Anathoth (1:1). This presumably means that he was of 
a priestly family; and, since he came from Anathoth, he 
may have been a descendant of Abiathar (cf. 1 Kgs 2:26- 
27). Yet we have no evidence that Jeremiah ever acted as a 
priest. 

Jeremiah also calls attention to the sins of the priests, 
and he condemns them accordingly (1:18; 2:8, 26; 4:9; 
5:31; 6:13; 8:1, 10; 13:13; 14:18; 23:1 1, 33-34; 32:32; 
34:19). 

Jeremiah tells us that it is the peculiar function of the 
priests to handle the Torah (2:8; 18:18). In 19:1 the 
“senior priests” (zqny hkhnym) are mentioned. It is unclear 
whether they are good or bad. Pashhur was an evil priest 
who opposed Jeremiah (20:1; cf. chap. 38). In chap. 26 
the “priests and Prophets” opposed Jeremiah. 

Priests are mentioned in 27:16 (Jeremiah speaks to 
them); in 28:1 (Hananiah the prophet spoke to Jeremiah 
in the presence of the priests); and in 29:1 (the priests in 
exile to whom Jeremiah writes). 

Jer 29:24-32 informs us that Zephaniah the son of 
Maaseiah had replaced Jehoiada as the priest in Jerusalem 
(cf. 21:1; 37:3). Zephaniah refused to arrest Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah foresees a time when the priests will again be 
good (33:17-22). The priests are called Levitical priests 
(hkhnym hlwym), which is Deuteronomic terminology. His 
hope is that these Levitical priests might occupy the priest¬ 
hood forever. 

If Abiathar was a Mushite, he would have kept Mushite 
traditions alive in Anathoth, the place of his exile. Accord¬ 
ingly, Jeremiah, coming from Anathoth, would have had 
northern theological training. Hence, when Jeremiah 
states that the priests of the future will be “Levitical 
priests,” he may be using the term as it was understood in 
the north, and his words may in effect be a polemic against 
the Zadokite priesthood of Jerusalem. 

Jer 52:24 says that the chief priest (khn hr>s) at the fall of 
Jerusalem (587 b.c.) was Seraiah. This agrees with the 
genealogies in 1 Chr 5:27-41—Eng 6:1-15, Ezra 7:1-5, 
and Neh 11:11. 

According to the view of Ezekiel, himself a priest, the 
only priests who will be eligible to perform all the priestly 
duties in the “new Jerusalem” are the Levites/Levitical 


priests who are descendants of Zadok. They are given this 
privilege because they remained faithful when the other 
Levites went astray (44:10-15; 48:11). 

A question arises how Ezekiel can commend the sons of 
Zadok, whereas in the preexilic southern prophets they 
are harshly condemned. It is also necessary to ask what 
situation Ezekiel had in mind when he referred to the 
Zadokites’ faithfulness and the Levites’ sin. Wellhausen 
(WPHI, 122-27) answered by stating that Ezekiel was sim¬ 
ply trying to legalize the consequences of Josiah’s refor¬ 
mation of ca. 622 b.c, (2 Kings 22-23; 2 Chronicles 34- 
35). At that time the Jerusalem priesthood (i.e., Zadokites) 
participated in the reform, while the Levites who had 
formerly served at the high places were invited to come to 
Jerusalem but were not permitted to serve at the altar of 
the temple, presumably because they were rejected by the 
Zadokites (2 Kgs 23:9; cf. Deut 18:6-8). As a result, they 
were degraded. Most other scholars have followed Wellhau- 
sen’s interpretation of Ezekiel’s reasons for condemning 
the Levites (see Zimmerli Ezechiel BKAT). 

As regards the question of the prophets’ condemnation 
of the (Zadokite) priesthood of Jerusalem, Ezekiel evi¬ 
dently does not believe their aberrations were so great as 
to disqualify them as priests, although he too is critical of 
them in 7:6 and 22:26. However, Ezekiel’s own criticism 
comes in the midst of a stylized condemnation of all the 
leaders of Israel and is therefore probably not to be taken 
as being specifically against the Zadokite priesthood. In 
fact, in chap. 8, which gives a picture of paganism in the 
temple, there is no explicit criticism of the priests. It must 
also not be forgotten that Ezekiel’s references to the Za¬ 
dokite priesthood after chap. 40 not only refer to it in the 
past, but they also deal with the idealized new Jerusalem, 
where the priesthood would as a matter of course be 
perfect. 

The description of the duties of the “Levites” and “sons 
of Zadok” here corresponds well with the description of 
the “Levites” as hierodules of the “sons of Aaron” in P. 
Why, however, are the two groups referred to in two 
different ways? Scholars have made many guesses. Kennett 
(1904-5: 174) suggests that the Aaronides, who had pre¬ 
viously been at home in Bethel, were invited to become 
the priests of Jerusalem during the time when the Zadok¬ 
ites were in exile in Babylon. F. S. North (1954: 194) holds 
that the Aaronides were in charge of Bethel, and that 
Bethel actually supplanted Jerusalem as the religious cen¬ 
ter of Palestine during the Exile. After the Exile the 
Zadokites returned to establish a new cult in Jerusalem, 
and now they claimed that they themselves were Aaronite 
in descent. T. J. Meek (1928—29: 155—56) assumes that the 
Aaronides took over the Jerusalemite priesthood during 
the Exile when the Zadokites were for the most part 
deported. After the Exile, Zadokites were again accepted 
into the higher priestly ranks, but there was a certain 
amount of friction until finally in NT times the Zadokites 
triumphed. George Berry (1923: 235) sees the “change 
from the name “Zadokites” to “sons of Aaron” as the work 
of P who was seeking to enhance the glory of the Jerusa¬ 
lemite priesthood by giving it an ancient lineage, De Vaux 
( Anclsr , 394-97) rejects the contention that the sanctuary 
of Bethel took on new life after the reform of Josiah. 
Rather, he favors a view that the “sons of Aaron consti- 
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tutes a compromise between the descendants of Zadok and 
Abiathar, who, from the time of the Exile on, both traced 
their descent to Aaron, the Zadokites through Eleazar and 
the Abiatharites through Ithamar. 

Our reconstruction shows that Zadok was a descendant 
of Aaron and Abiathar of Moses. The various links be¬ 
tween Aaron and Zadok in the genealogy of 1 Chr 5:27- 
41—Eng 6:1—15, however, we have considered to be not 
genuine. This genealogy had no doubt been worked out 
by the Zadokite priesthood of Jerusalem to bolster its 
legitimacy. Though in itself, then, not entirely reliable, it 
nevertheless presented what we consider was a historical 
fact, namely, that Zadok was a descendant of Aaron. 

Hence, we believe that the “sons of Aaron” and the 
“Zadokites” stood for one and the same thing, namely, the 
priesthood of Jerusalem. We also hold that one should not 
speak of a “change” from one terminology to the other. 
Rather they could be used interchangeably after the time 
of Solomon, depending on the context. Accordingly, when 
P spoke about the desert period he used the term “sons of 
Aaron,” because Zadok would have been an anachronism 
for the time. On the other hand, Ezekiel, since he spoke 
about his own day and the future, was free to use the term 
“sons of Zadok.” 

Whether there was a high priesthood in preexilic times 
is still a moot point. De Vaux (. Anclsr „ 378) lists only four 
usages of “high priest” (hakkohen haggadol) in preexilic texts 
(2 Kgs 12:11; 22:4, 8; 23:4). But in the parallels to these 
texts in Chronicles he finds other readings. Hence, he says 
that “all four references to the ‘high priest’ before the 
Exile seem to be later modifications.” Nevertheless, the fact 
that the actual term “high priest” does not occur more 
often or seem more fixed in the tradition does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that the office did not exist. 

It therefore appears most likely that the “chief priests” 
in Jerusalem from Solomon till the Exile were descendants 
of Zadok, and that the genealogy of 1 Chr 5:34-41; Eng 
6:8-15 presents a reasonably accurate listing of its main 
members. The preexilic prophets, particularly Jeremiah, 
who was possibly a descendant of Abiathar, were generally 
critical of the Jerusalemite priesthood. Nevertheless, these 
priests were exalted in Ezekiel’s plan for the new Jerusalem 
(40:46; 43:19; 44:15; 48:11) above the “Levites.” The 
description of the duties of the “Levites” and “sons of 
Zadok” in Ezekiel corresponds quite clearly to the descrip¬ 
tion of the “Levites” as hierodules of the “sons of Aaron” 
in P, and roughly to the terminology “priests and Levites” 
in the Chronicler. There are many theories concerning 
these differing terminologies. However, if the Aaronite 
ancestry of Zadok is sound, the terminology “sons of 
Aaron for priests prior to Solomon (so in P) and “Zadok¬ 
ites for those after his time would be precisely what one 
would expect. For further general discussion see Albright 
FSAC and Noth UgS. 
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Merlin D. Rehm 


LEVITICAL CITIES. Unlike the other tribes (Josh 
13-19), the Levites do not receive any allocation of land 
after the “conquest.” Rather, the Levites are to inhabit 48 
cities, called “Levitical cities,” spread throughout the na¬ 
tion. These 48 cities, which include 6 “cities of refuge,” 
are given to the Levites by the twelve tribes. The specific 
cities which are distributed to the Levites are found in lists 
of the cities in Josh 21:1-42 and 1 Chr 6:39-66—Eng 
6:54-81. In addition, there is the “enabling legislation” of 
Num 35:1-8 which describes the cities and indicates that 
this distribution of cities to the Levites was ordered by 
God. 

One of the questions which arises is why the Levites did 
not receive any land like the other tribes. One explanation 
is based on Gen 49:7, part of the Blessing of Jacob, in 
which Levi and Simeon are reported to have been “divided 
in Jacob and scattered in Israel” for their actions against 
the Shechemites (Genesis 34). Thus, they were no longer a 
tribe and received no land. A more plausible explanation 
is that because the Levites were set aside to be priests, they 
received no inheritance of land (Num 18:24; Deut 10:8— 
9; Josh 13:33; 18:7). Levi had no portion or inheritance 
with his brothers; Yahweh was his inheritance. This conse¬ 
cration to Yahweh is reflected in the Levites’ redemption 
of the firstborn son (Num 3:11-12, 41, 44; 8:17-18). 

In spite of this claim of “no inheritance,” there are 
passages which suggest that the Levites did receive land 
(Num 35:1-8; Josh 14:4; 2 Chr 11:13-15; 13:2). What the 
Levites received, even mentioned in the “enabling legisla¬ 
tion” for the Levitical cities (Num 35:1-8), was pasture 
land (migraS). This land is not residential or farm land, 
and thus it is not considered an inheritance. 


Since the Levites had no inheritance, they needed some 
other means of sustenance or support. One suggestion is 
that their support came from the tithing given to them 
because of their priestly status (Num 18:21-24; Deut 18:1- 
4; Josh 13:14). Another suggestion is that since the Levites 
were landless, they were put in the same sociological cate¬ 
gory as the widow, orphan, and sojourner (ger) and thus 
received support from the people (Deut 14:28-29; 16:11, 
14; 26:11—13). The third possible means of support is 
from the cities and pasture land which the Levites were 
given (Josh 21:1-42; 1 Chr 6:39-66—Eng 6:54-81). Hav¬ 
ing pasture land meant they could raise herds, something 
priests in association with temples often did. Thus, it is 
through tithing, their functioning as priests, their status as 
landless, and their possession of cities, that the Levites are 
said to sustain themselves. 

In understanding the lists of Levitical cities themselves, 
discussion has focused on three issues: the historicity of 
the lists, the date of the lists and the purpose of the cities. 
One of the early milestones in the discussion was an article 
by W. F. Albright (1945). In that article Albright dated the 
lists to 975—950 b.c.e., because he saw that as the only time 
in which all the cities were within the borders of the 
Israelite kingdom. However, the most significant element 
of Albright’s article was his discussion of the textual history 
of Joshua 21 and 1 Chronicles 6. His comparison of the 
two texts and the LXX led him to conclude that LXX B of 
Joshua 21 was representative of the parent of both Hebrew 
versions. This argument remains the predominant view. 

An alternate to Albright’s dating came from A. Alt 
(KISchr 1:306-15). Alt argued that there were two signifi¬ 
cant gaps in the lists of Levitical cities. There were virtually 
no Levitical cities in the area of Judah and in the hills of 
Ephraim. For Alt, these gaps were the very areas affected 
by Josiah’s intervention into local sanctuaries during his 
reform. Thus, Alt dated the lists to a time after Josiah’s 
reign (640-609 b.c.e.). 

The supposition that Albright and Alt made, but did 
not articulate, was that the lists are realistic. Such an 
assumption results in a search for a point in history where 
the lists could reflect reality. M. Haran questioned this 
assumption and argued that the lists have both realistic 
and utopian features. Among the utopian features are the 
measurements of the land around the cities as 2,000 cubits, 
the identical dimensions for all 48 cities, the fact that the 
cities were the exclusive preserve of the Levites, and the 
distinction between priests and Levites. One might also 
add the selection of 48 cities as utopian since twelve tribes 
contributing 4 cities each is suspicious, especially since it is 
not even observed in the actual distribution (e.g., Naphtali 
gave only 3 cities—Josh 21:32). The realistic elements 
Haran lists include the dispersion of the tribe of Levi, the 
Levites in nonshrine cities, Levitical cities not within the 
ideal boundaries of Israel, the different social and eco¬ 
nomic position of the Levites relative to the priests, and 
the numerical superiority of the Levites over the priests. 
Haran concluded that the lists reflect a historical situation 
to which later utopian elements were added. Haran iden¬ 
tified this later utopian hand as being that of the Priestly 
author. The historical situation he left unspecified. 

This two-stage usage of the lists was expanded on by J. P. 
Ross (1973). He, and most scholars, argue that the current 
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lists reflect the postexilic workings of the Priestly writer. 
However, Ross argued that the lists had an earlier context, 
unassociated with the priestly Levites. The lists were just 
plain town lists of the period of the monarchy which were 
resurrected in the time of Josiah to help deal with a 
controversy about the Levites. According to Ross, the pres¬ 
ence of Levitical clans, the references to the Aaronites, 
and the division among twelve tribes were all added later, 
by the Priestly writer in the time after Nehemiah. 

This perspective of Haran and Ross that the lists are a 
late construction and partially utopian is buttressed by a 
recent archaeological study. J. Peterson (1977) sought to 
identify the sites of the Levitical cities and, using archaeo¬ 
logical evidence, to discover their time of occupation. Pe¬ 
terson was able to identify 45 of the Levitical cities. What 
was startling was that only 20 of the identified sites showed 
evidence of occupation in the 10th century. In contrast, 
only one site, Kishion, was not occupied in the 8th century. 
Therefore, Peterson concluded that the Levitical cities 
were from the 8th century. 

The conclusion of Peterson affects the dating for the 
creation of the lists of Levitical cities, but the dating of the 
placement of the lists in their present context still needs 
attention. While the postexilic placement in 1 Chronicles 
is not questioned, the date of Joshua 21 is more difficult to 
establish. Joshua 21 is set within the Deuteronomic Histo¬ 
rian’s work which would normally suggest a late preexilic 
or exilic date (600-550 b.c.e.). However, several factors 
militate against such a date. There is a clear separation of 
priests and Levites (Josh 21:1-3, 13, 20). Aaron is seen as 
a priest in Joshua 21, which would be the only instance 
where Aaron appears as a priest in preexilic materials. 
There is linguistic evidence adduced by Auld (1979) and 
Ross (1973) which suggests that Joshua 21 is dependent on 
a tradition later than 1 Chronicles 6. Finally, there is the 
fact that the enabling legislation for the cities (Num 35:1- 
8) is Priestly material. All of these factors suggest a post¬ 
exilic date for the list in Joshua 21, which comports with 
the argument that the Priestly “writers” were responsible 
for the insertion of the list of Levitical cities in Joshua 21. 
So the lists’ present locations result from postexilic redact¬ 
ing. 

In discussing the purpose of the Levitical cities, most 
reconstructions have been highly dependent on the dating 
of the lists. B. Mazar (1959) dated the lists to the time of 
the united monarchy. He argued that the placement and 
structure of the cities were influenced by Egyptian models 
and that the cities functioned as provincial administrative 
centers to serve the deity and king. In similar fashion, 
Mettinger (1971) saw a close connection between royal 
estates and fortresses and the Levitical cities placed near 
the borderlands. Thus, he saw the cities as integral to the 
construction of David’s empire. 

Unfortunately, the archaeological evidence refutes any 
claim that the Levitical cities date from the time of the 
united monarchy. So scholars have been forced to look 
elsewhere for an appropriate historical context. Both Pe¬ 
terson (1977) and Boling (1985) want to place the lists in 
the 8th century, based on the archaeological evidence. 
However, it is difficult to see any time in that period when 
all of these cities would have been part of the Israelite or 


Judean kingdoms or to see any clear rationale for the 
construction of the lists in that period. 

The assumption that persists in the works of Mazar, 
Mettinger, Peterson, and Boling is that the lists are realis¬ 
tic. Given the archaeological evidence which rules out the 
time of the united monarchy and the geographical evi¬ 
dence which makes the 8th century doubtful, one is 
pushed to consider the possibility that the texts do not fit 
any preexilic historical situation. Rather, one must con¬ 
sider the possibility that they are creations from the post¬ 
exilic period which sought to explain how the Levites fit 
into the early political, social, and theological structure of 
ancient Israel. 
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LEVITICUS, BOOK OF. Leviticus is the third of the 
five books of the Torah (Pentateuch). 


A. Introduction 

B. Contexts and Structure of Leviticus 
1. Cult and Purity (Chaps. 1-16) 

a. Officiation of Priests in the Sacrificial Cult 
(Chaps. 1-10) 

b. Purifications Conducted by the Priesthood 
(Chaps. 11-16) 
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2. Holiness of the Israelite People (Chaps. 17-27) 

a. Prologue and Epilogue to the Holiness Code 
(Chaps. 17; 26:3-46) 

b. Holiness Code and Addendum (Chaps. 18:1- 
26:2 and Chap. 27) 

3. Text-Critical Considerations: The State of the Text 
of Leviticus 

C. Historical Context of Leviticus: “Realistic Interpreta¬ 
tion” 

1. Issues of Interpretation 

2. Comparative Method 


A* Introduction 

The name “Leviticus” represents the Latin form of the 
Greek name Leuitikon . In Hebrew, the usual way of refer¬ 
ring to this book is wayyiqra'? “He called,” a mnemonic title 
which identifies the book by its first significant word. 
(Compare Semot “The names of—” for Exodus, etc.) As 
such, the name wayyiqra 5 tells us virtually noting about the 
contents or significance of this biblical book. In contrast 
Greek Levitikon is a characterization, and the same is true 
of the rabbinic Hebrew name torat kohanim, an ambiguous 
name which is, however, highly instructive. 

At first glance, Greek Levitikon is a puzzling name, be¬ 
cause the Levites are mentioned only in passing; it is the 
book of Numbers which features the Levites. But to Greek¬ 
speaking Jews of antiquity, Levitikon probably connoted 
“priestly” in general. It may reflect Deuteronomic usage, 
since in Deut 17:9, 18; 18:1 the Israelite priests are re¬ 
ferred to as hakkohanim hallewiyim, “the Levitical priests.” 
The postexilic prophet Malachi (2:6-7) speaks of Levi as 
the epigone of the Israelite priesthood and refers to “the 
covenant of Levi,” the commission of the priesthood, 
which he sees as having been violated in his day. We can 
say, therefore, that the name Levitikon means “that which 
concerns the priests.” This is close to the meaning of 
Hebrew torat kohanim. The component term torn originated 
in priestly literature. It means “instruction, prescribed 
ritual, ruling.” In chapters 6-7 of Leviticus we find manu¬ 
als of practice addressed to the priests, and entitled torn. 
For example: “This is the tora for the burnt-offering” (Lev 
6:2). This suggests that torat kohanim means “instructions 
for the priests.” But, we could just as well render torat 
kohanim in other instances as “instructions of the priests,” 
(or, “by the priests”). These are the rulings issued by the 
priests; their teachings transmitted to the people of Israel 
or to individual Israelites. This is the sense of tora as 
priestly teaching in Jer 18:18; Hag 2:10-13; Mai 2:6-7; 
etc. The rabbinic term should be understood in both of its 
aspects. 

B. Contexts and Structure of Leviticus 

Leviticus consists almost entirely of law and ritual. In 
most instances, rituals are also formulated as laws and 
commandments. The book of Leviticus is organized ac¬ 
cording to a perceptible plan into two principal parts. 
Chapters 1-16 deal with the role of the priests as officiants 
in the sacrificial cult of worship, and as performers of rites 
of purification. Chapters 17-27 deal with the require¬ 
ments of holiness; they preserve major priestly statements, 
addressed for the most part to the Israelite people. This, 
then, is how the book is organized. Part One (chaps. 1-16) 


is addressed to the priesthood and concerns cultic officia- 
tion and purity. This section represents tora for priests. 
Part Two (chaps. 17—27) represents tora. of or by the priests, 
addressed to the people of Israel, and commanding the 
pursuit of holiness as the collective goal of religious life. 

1. Cult and Purity (Chaps. 1-16). a. Officiation of 
Priests in the Sacrificial Cult (Chaps. 1-10). (1) Types of 
Sacrifices (Chaps. 1—7). Chapters 1—7 of Leviticus pre¬ 
scribe the proper manner of preparing and offering the 
principal types of sacrifices which, separately and in vari¬ 
ous combinations, comprised the cultic regimen of biblical 
religion, as prescribed by the priestly school of biblical 
writers. These sacrifices answered the needs of both pri¬ 
vate and public worship. Each of the first three chapters of 
this section is devoted to one of the mainstays of the cult: 
the burnt offering ( c ola), the grain offering (minha), and 
the sacred gift of greeting (selamim). Chapters 4-5 pre¬ 
scribe the sacrifices of expiation, the hatta?t “sin-offering,” 
and the 5 asam “guilt offering.” Chapters 6-7 deal with the 
allocation of portions of most sacrifices to the officiating 
priests, and in some cases, to donors of sacrifices as well. 
Most sacrificial offerings, with the exception of those of¬ 
fered in the manner of holocausts, contributed to the 
sustenance of the officiating priesthood. It was, in fact, 
essential to the efficacy of the sacrifices, especially with 
respect to sacrifices of expiation, that priests partake of 
them in the form of a sacred meal (Lev 10:12-19). 

The prescriptions of chaps. 1-7 are followed (chaps. 8- 
10) by a description of the investiture of Aaron and his 
sons as the first legitimate Israelite priests, and the simul¬ 
taneous consecration of the tabernacle and its altar. The 
sequence in chaps. 1-10 of Leviticus is: (1) rites at which 
priests were to officiate; (2) the authority or sanction of 
the Aaronide priesthood. This authority was granted by 
God and conferred by Moses in the formative period of 
Israel’s history. There is little corroborative evidence for 
the ascendancy of the Aaronide priesthood in preexilic 
biblical literature, but there is ample evidence of a func¬ 
tioning priesthood from relatively early times. 

Each of the principal types of sacrifices prescribed in 
Leviticus 1-7 had a distinctive character conveyed in part 
by the term used to designate it. The Hebrew term c o/a, 
“holocaust,” expresses the manner of offering that sacri¬ 
fice. Its aromatic smoke “ascends” heavenward (the He¬ 
brew verb c a/a) and is inhaled by the deity, in acceptance 
of the offering (Gen 8:21). In chap. 2, the term minha 
likewise indicates the manner of disposing of the sacrifice. 
The Hebrew verb ndha means “to bring forward, present,” 
and minha connotes, therefore, “that which is presented.” 
As for the term selamim of chap. 3, it is far more elusive, 
because it derives from the root s-l-m , which attests a wide 
range of meanings, from peace and well-being to sharing 
and covenant. The translation “sacred gift of greeting” is 
based on the evidence of Ugaritic and Akkadian, where 
nominal forms of the Semitic root s-l-m (slmm in Ugaritic. 
and Sulmamu in Akkadian) designates gifts presented when 
one greets another or is welcomed into the presence ot 
another. In cultic contexts, both Ugaritic slmm and Akka¬ 
dian sulmamu designate sacrificial offerings. The selamim 
are, therefore, the sacred gifts which accompany the word 
of greeting salom. 

In practice, the c ola of chap. 1 could consist of large or 
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small cattle, as well as certain birds. The c ola was sectioned, 
decapitated (almost always), skinned, and cleaned. The 
parts were burned to ashes on the altar of burnt offerings: 
it was a holocaust. The minha of chap. 2 could be prepared 
in a number of ways. It was usually made of semolina 
(wheat flour) with olive oil and aromatic spices added. 
Usually, a fistful of the dough was burned on the altar, 
and the rest of the dough baked or fired. Some minha 
offerings were offered as a holocaust. The meaning of the 
term minha suggests that this type of sacrifice was originally 
set before the deity, rather than being burned on an altar. 
In fact, certain grain offerings continued to be presented 
in this way, with no part of them being placed on the altar 
(compare the provisions of Lev 7:10-14; 23:15, 17; 24:5- 
9, and Deut 26:1-11). These presented offerings were 
made of leavened dough (hame$) instead of unleavened 
dough (ma$$d), as is the rule in chap. 2. No leavened dough 
was allowed on the altar according to the priestly laws of 
the Torah. (Also note the mm/ia-holocaust of Lev 6:12—16.) 
As the importance of burnt offerings grew, the mode of 
presenting most types of minha was adapted to the altar of 
burnt offerings, and a “token” (Hebrew 5 azkara) was 
burned on the altar. 

The c 6la and mmhd of chaps. 1—2 are classified as “most- 
sacred offerings” (qodes qoddsim), which meant, practically 
speaking, that only consecrated priests could partake of 
them. Chapter 3 introduces a series of offerings of lesser 
sanctity, prepared in the manner of a zebah, “sacred meal.” 
Certain portions of such sacrifices, called selamim, were 
burned on the altar, whereas most of the edible meat, of 
large or small cattle, was boiled in pots and allotted to both 
priests and donors. We learn something about the prepa¬ 
ration and disposition of the zebah from descriptions found 
in 1 Sam 2:13, 16; 9:22-24. 

The and minha were often utilized in the public cult 
as well as for private worship, but the selamim had only a 
very limited role in public worship, in the celebration of 
the Pentecost, according to Lev 23:19. In the public 
sphere, it seems to have been reserved largely for special 
dedications and historic convocations (Exodus 24, I Sam¬ 
uel 11, and 1 Kings 8). 

Chapters 4-5 of Leviticus prescribe a regimen of expia¬ 
tory sacrifices. The 3 asam was a penalty, computed accord¬ 
ing to “valuations” (Heb c erek ), and paid in the form of a 
sacrificial ram. It was ordained for inadvertent misappro¬ 
priation of sacred property or the property of fellow 
Israelites, and for cases involving a false oath, a crime 
known as ma^al. The sacrificial ram was accompanied with 
a payment equivalent to 20 percent of the misappropria¬ 
tion, and was not efficacious unless full restitution had 
been made (Lev 5:14—16, 20-26). The phenomenology of 
the 3 a$am is best illustrated in the narrative of the expiatory 
gifts, called ■ > dSam, which the Philistines dispatched to the 
Israelites so as to avert the wrath of the God of Israel 
(1 Samuel 6). A brief code governing the 3 asam is also 
found in Num 5:5-10. The verb *asam means “to be guilty, 
to incur blame.” 

As for the hatta?t, there were two distinct types. Lev 4:1- 
21 ordains a halfaPt consisting of a bull. Its purpose was to 
expiate for serious inadvertent offenses on the part of the 
chief priest, or the entire community. Sections of the bull 
were burned on the altar; what was not so disposed of was 


removed to a spot outside the encampment and, in a rite 
of riddance, was completely destroyed. The more usual 
type of hatta^t most often consisted of small cattle, sections 
of which were offered on the altar; other parts were 
allocated to the priests. Such sin-offerings were required 
of individual Israelites, even tribal chieftains, who inadver¬ 
tently transgressed the law. They served to square offenses 
with God and community and, at the same time, rewarded 
priests for their role in securing expiation on behalf of 
their fellow Israelites (Lev 4:22; 5:13, 17-19). There was 
provision for redressing the cost of this type of sin-offer¬ 
ing by allowing it to consist of birds—even a grain offer¬ 
ing—so as not to deprive any Israelite of expiation due to 
lack of means. The noun hatta?t itself is based on the Pi c el 
stem of the verb A-L 3 , which means “to err, betray, offend.” 
Quite often, the Pi c el stem connotes the undoing of what 
the simple stem conveys. On this basis, hatta?t means “re¬ 
moval of sinfulness, purification.” 

It is important to emphasize that the expiatory system 
outlined in chaps. 4—5 of Leviticus did not apply to willful, 
flagrant violations of law. There was no way to expiate 
such acts ritually; authorized agencies imposed direct pen¬ 
alties on the guilty (Num 15:30). 

Integral to the sacrificial procedures of Leviticus were 
various blood rites. In all cases of sacrifices of animal and 
fowl, it was required that the sacrificial blood be used in 
specified ways. Two functions are evident in these blood 
rites. One function was expiatory: Dashing or sprinkling 
of sacrificial blood on the side of the altar of burnt offer¬ 
ings, or pouring it onto the base of the altar as a blood 
libation (Lev 1:5; 3:2; 4:7; etc.). The original intent of 
such blood libations was to appease chthonic deities by 
offering them lifeblood, which increased their power. In 
the monotheistic cult of Israel, where blood also symbol¬ 
ized life, manipulation of sacrificial blood was conceptual¬ 
ized as a substitute for the lives of the worshippers, secur¬ 
ing expiation for them, and protecting them when they 
were in God’s immediate presence (Lev 17:1 If.). 

The second function was apotropaic. The application of 
sacrificial blood to the horns of the altar, and in rarer 
instances, to the horns of the altar of incense and other 
interior furnishings of the shrine represented the effort 
to ward off evil impurity—to protect the sacred appurte¬ 
nances and sacred space from demonic penetration. This 
is why such utilization of sacrificial blood was restricted to 
expiatory offerings whose purpose it was to purify (see 
Lev 4:6-7, 17-18, 25, 30, etc. Also see the purificatory 
rites of Leviticus 16 for the Day of Atonement). 

Chapters 6-7 of Leviticus specify in greater detail how 
priests were to officiate in the sacrificial cult. This involved 
keeping the altar fire burning continually and removing 
ashes regularly. Those portions of the sacrifices allotted to 
priests became their property. In the case of the zebah 
“sacred meal,” of which several types are stipulated in 
chap. 7, donors also received portions of the sacrifice. 
Chapter 7 enumerates three varieties of the zebah, called 
selamim, first encountered in chap. 3: the votive (neder); the 
voluntary contribution (nedabd); and the thanksgiving of¬ 
fering (toda), the last accompanied with two loaves of 
leavened bread. 

(2) Ordination of the Priesthood in the Sanctuary 
(Chaps. 8-10). The last 3 chapters of the first major unit 
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of Leviticus differ in their formulation from chaps. 1-7, 
which are prescriptive , commanding certain ritual perfor¬ 
mances. Chapters 8—10, on the other hand, are primarily 
descriptive , reporting on certain celebrations, set in the 
presettlement period of Israelite history. Chapter 8 de¬ 
scribes how Aaron and his sons were installed in their 
priestly office by Moses, at God’s command. Simultaneous 
with their investiture and consecration was the consecra¬ 
tion of the tabernacle and its altar. Aaron, the chief priest, 
is the typological counterpart of the tabernacle; both were 
anointed with the same special oil. The commissioning of 
the priests is conveyed by the term millu^im “appointment.” 
Chapter 8 concludes with specific instructions to Aaron 
and his sons regarding their participation in the sacred 
meal of their consecration, which lasted for seven days. 

Chapter 9 describes the celebration of the eighth day, 
when the sacrificial cult was actually initiated, with the 
newly appointed priests officiating for the first time. This 
occasion held critical importance, because it was intended 
to verify that God had accepted the Aaronide priests and 
would receive their offerings favorably. A sequence of 
sacrifices celebrated this occasion. First, the tabernacle was 
purified by means of a kattaft, “sin-offering.” Then, an 
c old, “burnt-offering,” was performed, to test God’s readi¬ 
ness to accept the officiation of the Aaronide priesthood. 
This < ola was accompanied by a grain offering (minha). 
Finally, the selamim, “sacred gift of greeting,” was offered 
and the priests joined with the deity in a “sacred meal.” 

A fire from within the tabernacle, God’s fire, ignited the 
altar. Aaron blessed the people assembled. According to 
tradition, he did so in the words of the tripartite benedic¬ 
tion preserved in Num 6:22-26. The “glorious presence” 
(Heb kabod) of the God of Israel appeared to all the people, 
who prostrated themselves in adoration. God was present 
in the tabernacle and had indicated his favorable disposi¬ 
tion. 

Immediately, things began to go wrong. Nadab and 
Abihu, two of Aaron’s sons, offered “hateful” incense in 
the tabernacle and the divine fire blasted them to death 
(Lev 10:1-2). Although the precise nature of their offense 
remains elusive, their dramatic death served to emphasize 
that extreme care was to be exercized by the priests in all 
aspects of officiation, A series of instructions on proper 
priestly conduct reinforces this message; Aaron and his 
two remaining sons are cautioned not to defile their con¬ 
secration by mourning the dead of their family, 

b. Purifications Conducted by the Priesthood (Chap¬ 
ters 11-16). (1) Dietary Code (Chap. 11). Now that proce¬ 
dures relevant to priestly officiation have been set forth, 
Leviticus addresses the purificatory functions of the priest¬ 
hood. Chapter 11 presents a torn of dietary purity, extend¬ 
ing to the condition of vessels and to persons normally 
having contact with foodstuffs. These regulations are sim¬ 
ilar to those in Deuteronomy 14, and it is reasonable to 
conclude that Leviticus 11 is patterned after the Deutero- 
nomic code. This is a logical assumption in view of the fact 
that Leviticus 11 goes further in dealing with the purity of 
foodstuffs. 

One would have expected the dietary code to appear in 
the second part of Leviticus, since it is addressed to the 
Israelite people, in substance, and is dominated by the 
theme of holiness, as is Deuteronomy 14. It is possible. 


therefore, that chap. 11 was shifted from the so-called 
Holiness Code to the first part of the book, and reinter¬ 
preted as purity legislation. Prevention of impurity was a 
priestly function, as we read in a postscript to chap. 11 (vv 
44-46). What had been priestly instruction addressed to 
the people was reoriented, and regarded as instruction for 
the priests, as well. 

Leviticus 11 legislates the permissibility of animals for 
food on the basis of a classificatory scheme which distin¬ 
guishes large land animals, aquatic creatures, flying ani¬ 
mals, and social insects. Large land animals may be used 
as food only if they have fully cleft hooves and are rumi¬ 
nants. (The pig is prohibited because it does not chew the 
cud, although it has cleft hooves.) Only water creatures 
with fins and scales may be used as food. The long list of 
prohibited birds implies that all others were permitted. 
Winged swarming creatures are generally forbidden; four 
types of locusts are permitted because they have jointed 
legs. Also prohibited are land creatures that move without 
legs, four-legged beasts that walk on paws, and all many¬ 
legged creatures. 

No physical purification (e.g., by means of water) is 
required of a person who has eaten forbidden foods. 
Nevertheless, according to Lev 5:2, one who mistakenly 
eats forbidden food is obliged to bring a sin-offering. 

All attempts to formulate a consistent theory to explain 
why certain animals, fowl, and fish were permitted as food 
and others forbidden, or why certain physical criteria 
determined purity, have failed to account for certain 
anomalies. There are, nevertheless, some fairly prevalent 
correlations. Domestication is a pervasive factor. Animals 
raised and kept in proximity to human settlements were 
preferred as food; even deer, for instance, were permitted 
as food, probably because they shared certain features 
with domesticated animals. Herbivorous animals predom¬ 
inate in the approved diet. Digestion and locomotion are 
the two factors most important for determining acceptabil¬ 
ity. Ruminants meet the requirements of digestion. How 
living creatures obtain their own food is significant. Those 
creatures most “careful” in their own diet are fit sources of 
food for a holy, pure people. Animals with fully cleft 
hooves have “toes” of a sort, and meet the requirements of 
locomotion; those with paws do not. Fins and scales indi¬ 
cate proper locomotion for water creatures. It emerges 
that living creatures most resembling humans, and most 
familiar to them are acceptable as food sources. 

A dominant theme in Leviticus 11, as in Deuteronomy 
14, is Israel’s distinctness as a pure and holy people. This 
distinctness was to be expressed in diet, as well as in sexual 
activity and religious worship. Israelites were to avoid 
to^eba, “abomination,” in all three areas, and to avoid 
defilement (see Lev 18:24-30; 20:22-26; Deut 7; 14:3). 

As chap. 11 proceeds, emphasis shifts from foodstuffs 
themselves to the problems of retaining the purity of 
foodstuffs and of vessels in which they are stored, pre¬ 
pared, and served. Seed and grains had to be kept drv, 
and impure persons and substances had to be kept away 
from food and vessels. Chapter 11 ordains a complex 
system of dietary restrictions and food care. The priests 
were trained to instruct the people on questions of purity, 
as regards proper diet. 

(1) Other Purifications (Chaps. 12—15). Chapter 12 of 
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Leviticus deals with the ritual status of the new mother 
during the period following childbirth. She was declared 
impure for varying periods of time, depending on the sex 
of the newborn child, and was forbidden access to the 
sanctuary for that period of time. The fact that this period 
of restriction was doubled for a female child may be 
explained by the greater potential role of the female in 
human reproduction. By distancing childbirth from the 
cult it was intended that its celebration be kept within the 
family. In the polytheistic, mythological religions of the 
ANE, the life cycle was celebrated ritually and associated 
with the gods. This was incompatible with the Israelite 
monotheistic belief. 

Various conditions were subsumed under the category 
of “impurity” (Heb turned), both medical and otherwise. 
This classification did not imply that any offense had been 
committed, necessarily, only that danger threatened. Such 
was the case of the new mother. At the conclusion of the 
period of restriction, the new mother was required to offer 
an expiatory sacrifice, not because of any offense on her 
part, but because she was being readmitted to the sanctu¬ 
ary after a period of confinement, when she and her infant 
were vulnerable. 

The second matter dealt with in this series of purifica¬ 
tions is a complex of skin ailments, undoubtedly regarded 
as contagious. These, too, were classified as impure. The 
ailment called sard'at is sometimes translated “leprosy,” 
although, from its given symptomology, it was more likely 
a type of psoriasis or other skin ailment. This condition 
could occur in acute or transient forms and resembled the 
blight and discoloration often evident in cloth and leather, 
and even in plastered building stones. These conditions 
are the subject of chaps. 13-14 of Leviticus. Intricate 
purificatory rituals are prescribed, including sin-offerings, 
so as to ward off the dangerous effects and the impurity 
of such affections. Some of these rites, such as the dis¬ 
patching of a bird as a part of a riddance ritual, resemble 
the rites of purification of the sanctuary, as ordained in 
Leviticus 16. Quarantine and observation interacted with 
purification and sacrifice. Priests were instructed on how 
to diagnose acute $ardat, for which no cure was known. 
One suffering from acute sard'at was permanently ban¬ 
ished as tamP, “impure” (Lev 13:45-46). 

Chapter 15 concerns physiological phenomena, partic¬ 
ularly abnormalities related to the human genitals. The 
normal menstrual cycle of the female was a matter for 
priestly regulation, and a woman was declared impure, a 
state termed nidda “flow, menstruation” for seven days, 
during which time she could not have sexual intercourse 
with her husband. The menstruating woman was required 
to bathe at the conclusion of her period. There are also 
provisions for abnormal discharges from the genitals oc¬ 
curring outside the normal menstrual period. 

The normal seminal emissions of the male were likewise 
classified as impure and required bathing for proper pu¬ 
rification. Abnormal flux in the male produced even a 
greater degree of impurity. Taken as a whole, Leviticus 15 
attests to the high degree of anxiety over human sexuality 
and reproduction. The category of turned, “impurity,” once 
again embraces both actual problems of a medical charac¬ 
ter and matters of ritual concern. 

(2) Purification of the Sanctuary. The first part of 


Leviticus concludes with chap. 16, the elaborate ritual for 
purifying the Israelite sanctuary. Priestly tradition, as rep¬ 
resented in vv 29—34 of this chapter, scheduled this puri¬ 
fication as an annual event, to take place on the tenth day 
of the seventh month, only a few days before the major 
pilgrimage, the festival of booths (hag hassukkot; see Lev 
23: 26-44). Virtually all purification rites required sacri¬ 
fice, and this in turn necessitated a pure sanctuary. After 
chaps. 11—15 had set forth the rites of purification to be 
conducted by the priests, chap. 16 instructed the priest¬ 
hood on periodic measures necessary for maintaining the 
purity of the sanctuary itself. 

The purification of the sanctuary was conducted by the 
chief priest; tradition identified Aaron as the one who had 
initiated these rites. The priest wore special vestments on 
this occasion and undertook to expiate, in turn, for his 
own offenses and those of his priestly family, and finally 
for those of all Israel. By “sins” (Heb c dwdndt) was meant 
those acts which defiled the sanctuary and its attending 
priesthood. At a certain point in the proceedings, the high 
priest, Aaron, entered the innermost shrine, the holy of 
holies, bringing with him sacrificial blood from the sin- 
offering. He stood directly in front of the kapporet, the 
sculptured lid covering the ark, the space from which 
divine forgiveness came. The God of Israel was envisioned 
as sitting astride the cherubs, which adorned the sculp¬ 
tured lid of the ark (1 Sam 4:4; 6:2; 2 Kgs 19:18; Isa 
37:16). The priest applied sacrificial blood to objects and 
spaces inside the shrine, perhaps in order to seal up his 
route of egress and thus protect the shrine from defile¬ 
ment. 

Alongside the offering of sacrifices, which effected rid¬ 
dance and removal, there was also the dispatching of the 
scapegoat, a riddance rite par excellence , with heavily magi¬ 
cal overtones. Anthropologists and students of compara¬ 
tive religion have analyzed the scapegoat ritual extensively 
and have encountered similar practices in many parts of 
the world. The collected sins of the community were trans¬ 
ferred to a kid goat, selected by lot, and carried off into 
the wilderness, to the domain of Azazel, the demonic ruler 
of the wasteland (see Lev 17:7). The scapegoat represents 
a vestige of pre-monotheistic religion, continued by the 
priests of Israel to dramatize expiation. 

Appended to the principal rites of purification is the 
annual scheduling of the occasion called yorn hakkippurim 
“the Day of Atonement,” (Lev 23:27). The basic objective 
of purifying the sanctuary and its attendant priesthood is 
extended to the people themselves. No actual rite of puri¬ 
fication of the people of Israel was performed, but the 
ceremonial identification of the people with the actual pu¬ 
rification of the sanctuary effected a purification of the 
populace. By fasting and other forms of abstinence, and 
by declaring this day a twenty-four-hour period of com¬ 
plete rest, the people were involved in the purification of 
the sanctuary in a meaningful way. The confession of sins 
by the officiating priest touched them as well. 

2. Holiness of the Israelite People (Chaps. 17-27). In 
modern biblical scholarship, Leviticus 17-26 has come to 
be known as the Holiness Code. Admitting later interpola¬ 
tions, scholars have nevertheless been impressed by the 
unusual coherence of themes in this section of Leviticus, 
and by the consistent emphasis on holiness as the objective 
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of collective existence. Chapter 27, which comes after the 
epilogue to the Holiness Code (Lev 26:3-46), belongs with 
chaps. 17-25, though it may be a later composition. In any 
event, it was clearly appended to the book of Leviticus, 
with no effort made to insert it before the epilogue. 

Most of the contents of the Holiness Code are addressed 
to the entire people of Israel. Chapters 21-22 are excep¬ 
tional in this respect since they deal with regulations gov¬ 
erning the priesthood. The theme of holiness dominates 
chaps. 21-22. The sanctity of the priesthood was of con¬ 
cern to the whole people, and there is a symmetry between 
people and priesthood: both must be holy. 

a. Prologue and Epilogue to the Holiness Code 
(Chaps. 17; 26:3-46). The Holiness Code opens with a 
prologue (chap. 17) and ends with an epilogue (26:3-46). 
This arrangement is characteristic of the other collections 
of laws preserved in the Torah. The subject of the prologue 
is proper worship. (Cf. Deuteronomy 12, which introduces 
the Deuteronomic laws, and Exod 20:19—23, which intro¬ 
duces the book of the Covenant. Both sources speak of 
proper worship.) 

According to the prologue, which most likely expresses 
the Deuteronomic doctrine of cult centralization (Noth 
Leviticus OTL, 129-30) all sacrifices must be offered at the 
entrance of the Tent of Meeting (a way of referring to the 
sanctuary), on the one legitimate altar by a legitimate 
priest. No blood may be consumed, and sacrificial blood is 
reserved for ritual utilization on the altar to expiate sins. 
The earlier practice of offering sacrifice at various altars is 
outlawed. 

The epilogue admonishes the Israelite people to obey 
GocJ’s laws and commandments, predicting the dire con¬ 
sequences of disobedience. A disobedient Israel will be 
exiled from its land and endure horrible punishments in 
foreign lands. Going beyond exile, and the threat of collec¬ 
tive extinction, the epilogue holds forth the promise of 
restoration to the land, if only the people of Israel will 
show remorse for its past behavior and renounce its cold¬ 
ness toward God. In its thrust, the epilogue to the Holiness 
Code resembles the epilogue to the Deuteronomic laws 
(Deuteronomy 28—30), notwithstanding certain differ¬ 
ences in the language and concepts characteristic of each 
composition. 

b. Holiness Code and Addendum (Chaps. 18:1-26:2 
and Chap. 27). (1) Family Law (Chaps. 18 and 20). Be¬ 
tween prologue and epilogue, the Holiness Code presents 
important legal documents and commandments relevant 
to the life of the Israelite community. Chapters 18 and 20 
present differing formulations of family law. It is not clear 
why such repetition was required. Chapter 18 is clearly the 
primary statement, and is formulated apodictically, 
whereas chap. 20 is casuistic in its formulation, specifying 
legal penalties. The introduction to chap. 18 speaks of 
avoiding the sins of the Egyptians of the land which the 
Israelites had just left, and the sins of the Canaanites of 
the land to which they would arrive. On the other hand, 
the introduction to chap. 20 (vv 2-5) focuses on the 
abominable cult of Molech, which appears to have involved 
child sacrifice, a practice for which death by stoning is 
legislated. 

The chapter continues (20: 10-21) with restrictions on 
sexual congress between kin. A man was forbidden to 


marry his close relatives. Two factors combined to enhance 
the concern in ancient Israel with incestuous marriages. 
There was, first of all, a pattern of endogamy, epitomized 
in the narratives of the patriarchs. Marriages with Canaan¬ 
ites or Philistines were not acceptable. Then, too, there was 
concern for retaining ancestral lands within the larger 
family, or clan. Acting together, these two pressures cre¬ 
ated a situation in which marriages within the clan were 
subject to restriction so as to avoid incest. Chapters 18 and 
20 place limits on sexual relations. These codes outlaw 
adultery, homosexuality, and bestiality. A holy community 
was one in which sexual energies were channeled accord¬ 
ing to divine will. 

(2) “You must be holy, for I, the LORD your God, am 
holy!” (Chap. 19). Chapter 19 of Leviticus is a remarkable 
document of priestly torn, showing the degree to which the 
priestly school of biblical times was sensitive to prophetic 
teachings, and laws governing human behavior. This com¬ 
position emphasizes perhaps more than any other section 
of the Holiness Code what it truly meant to be a holy 
nation. 

Chapter 19 stresses the interaction of social behavior 
and religious piety, two dimensions of life which were 
never meant to be regarded as separate. In tandem, chap. 
19 commands observance of the Sabbath and respect for 
parents; it prohibits pagan funerary practices and com¬ 
mands respect for elders. It requires that sacrificial flesh 
be disposed of in certain ways, while condemning fraudu¬ 
lent economic dealings. The grafting and blending of 
vegetation separate in nature are prohibited, and Israelites 
are commanded to leave gleanings and corners of their 
fields for the indigent. Though idolatry is thoroughly 
condemned, Israelites are commanded to be kind to aliens, 
who may be idolators. By following the dictates of this 
mini-£ora, which echoes the commandments of the Deca¬ 
logue, Israelites could hope to become a holy nation. 

(3) Priestly Regulations (Chaps. 21-22 and 24). In 
symmetrical fashion, chaps. 21-22 deal with two factors 
relevant to purity: contact with the dead through funerary 
activity and restrictions on priestly marriage. An ordinary 
priest was generally forbidden to attend to the dead, 
except with respect to his close, consanguinal relatives. By 
declaring the human corpse the most impure object, a 
matter detailed in Numbers 19, priestly law effectively 
ruled out any funerary role for the priesthood. It is rea¬ 
sonable to conclude that the priesthood sought to prevent 
the spread of cults of the dead by distancing funerary 
activity from the public cult, or from private ministrations 
by the priesthood. This is further indicated by the fact 
that a Nazirite was also prohibited from contact with the 
dead (Num 6:1-21). 

The second area of concern was marriage. Ordinarv 
priests were prohibited from marrying a divorcee or a 
defiled harlot. An ordinary priest could marry a widow, 
however. In both areas, the high priest was subject to even 
severer restrictions. He was barred completelv from con¬ 
tact with the dead, and could not even attend to the burial 
of his parents. He was restricted to marrying a virgin of a 
priestly family. He could not marry a widow. 

The avoidance of divorcees reflects the laws ot Deut 
24: If., which stipulate that the sole basis for divorce was 
serious sexual misconduct, such as adultery. A divorced 
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woman was, therefore, stigmatized on the assumption that 
she had been guilty of such misconduct. 

Chapters 21-22 of Leviticus deal also with the physical 
suitability of priests, and with defects and blemishes in 
sacrificial animals. The remarkable correspondence be¬ 
tween the two categories suggests that the same concept 
underlies both classifications: what is offered to God must 
be of the best, sound and without defect. 

Also included in chap. 22 are laws aimed at guarantee¬ 
ing that sacred offerings (qodasim) be maintained in a pure 
state. Impure priests were to avoid contact with such ma¬ 
terials. Sacred offerings were intended to sustain priests 
and those members of their families who shared the same 
domicile. Chapter 22 concludes with a brief code govern¬ 
ing procedures of sacrifice. Mother animals and their 
offspring may not be sacrificed on the same day, and 
offspring could not be sacrificed until they were eight days 
old. 

Chapter 24 of Leviticus is a brief and loosely organized 
collection of priestly laws, including the charge to Aaron 
to kindle the candelabra continually and to prepare the 
bread of display (lehem happdnim). The rest of the chapter 
deals with the crime of blasphemy, and an account of an 
actual instance of blasphemy in the days of Moses. 

(4) Calendar of Festivals (Chap. 23). The sacred days of 
the year are significant aspects of any religious system. 
They constitute the sancta of the group, which lend to it a 
distinct identity. Leviticus 23 is the primary, priestly cal¬ 
endar of annual festivals, and is therefore a major source 
of information on biblical religion. Its precise position in 
the development of the Israelite festivals is not entirely 
certain. Here it will be the accepted view that this calendar 
reflects the rescheduling of the festivals which was legis¬ 
lated in Deuteronomy 16 and exhibits further indications 
of dependence on Deuteronomy. Its provisions represent 
therefore a stage in the development of the festivals sub¬ 
sequent to the Deuteronomic reforms, and of course, 
much later than the pre-Deuteronomic code of Exod 
23:14-19, part of the Book of the Covenant. 

According to Deuteronomy 12, all sacrifices, including 
those in celebration of the festivals, must be offered on a 
single altar, at a central “cult-place’ 1 (Heb mdqdm). It has 
already been suggested in our discussion of the prologue 
to the Holiness Code (chap. 17) that this restriction under¬ 
lies the law of Lev 17:1 f. 

Restriction of sacrifice to a single, central temple gener¬ 
ated the most basic changes in the scheduling of the 
annual festivals and in other aspects of their celebration. 
The primary change was to defer the wheat harvest festival 
seven weeks, since it would be very difficult for Israelites 
to undertake two lengthy pilgrimages, the ma$sdt pilgrim¬ 
age and the pilgrimage of the wheat harvest, in close 
sequence to each other. 

The content of Leviticus 23 gives evidence of considera¬ 
ble editing. Its requirements of sacrifice were subsequently 
elaborated in the provisions of Numbers 28-29. Chapter 
23 is presented as a calendar of m6 c ddim, “set-times,” a 
term used to designate annual occasions occurring at the 
same time each year. The calendar begins with the law of 
the Sabbath day, even though the Sabbath is not strictly 
speaking a mo'ed. 

The basic commandment of the Torah regarding the 


Sabbath is to cease all mekPkah “assigned tasks.” In priestly 
terminology, the Sabbath is miqra? qddes “a sacred convo¬ 
cation,” and is to be celebrated as such in all Israelite 
habitations (23:1-3). 

The order of the annual md c ddim is as follows: 

(1) Hag hamma$$dt, “the pilgrimage festival of unleavened 
bread.” This festival is to be celebrated for seven days, 
beginning on the fifteenth day of the first month, in the 
spring of the year. It is immediately preceded by the 
paschal sacrifice (pesah), offered before evening on the 
fourteenth of the month. Mascot must be eaten for seven 
days, beginning as an accompaniment to the paschal sacri¬ 
fice. The first and seventh days are proclaimed miqra? qddes , 
days on which assigned tasks are forbidden. An offering 
by fire (Heb 5 isse ) of an unspecified character is to be 
offered on each of the seven days of the festival (23:8). 

(2) Chapter 23 of Leviticus continues by ordaining cer¬ 
tain religious activities for the period between the ma$sot 
festival and Pentecost, the wheat harvest festival, seven 
weeks later. The mere fact that the priestly calendar sched¬ 
ules this festival seven weeks after the ma$$6t festival testifies 
to its acceptance of the Deuteronomic program, which 
called this occasion hag sabu c dt “a pilgrimage festival of 
weeks” (Deut 16:9-12). In our chapter, the laws governing 
the period between the ma$$ot festival and the Pentecost 
highlight the importance of the Sabbath day as a point in 
time for calculating the passage of weeks. If consistent 
terminology were employed throughout, the hag sabu c ot of 
Deut 16:10 would have been called sabbatot in Leviticus 23. 
The seven weeks are to be counted from Sabbath to Sab¬ 
bath and not from any other day. This concept of marking 
time eventually led to the week which begins on Sunday 
and ends on the Sabbath. Lev 23:9-22 involves two desa¬ 
cralizations. At the beginning of the period of counting, 
on the day after the first Sabbath following the fifteenth 
day, the barley sheaf Corner) is presented, and on the 
morrow of the seventh Sabbath, at the end of the period 
of counting, the new wheat crop is desacralized with an 
offering of grain. The concept underlying desacralization 
is that God must be honored with the first fruits, because 
God grants humankind the blessings of the earth. Only 
then may humans have the benefit of the produce of the 
earth, and of the herds and flocks. 

The Pentecost is not designated a hag , “pilgrimage festi¬ 
val,” in the liturgical calendar of Leviticus. This is a signif¬ 
icant departure from the law of Deuteronomy, which does 
use the term hag (Deut 16:10). The implicit change is 
endorsed subsequently by Num 28:26 (which does not use 
hag). The legislation in Leviticus 23 seems to implement a 
change in the method of celebrating the Pentecost. 
Whereas Deuteronomy envisions a pilgrimage festival at a 
central sanctuary, Leviticus describes a domestic festival 
during which offerings of first fruits are delivered to the 
sanctuary but no pilgrimage is undertaken (Lev 23:12-13, 
18-20). 

(3) Hodes, “the new moon” of the seventh month, is 
proclaimed as a day of rest, on which the ram’s horn is 
sounded at the middle of the month to announce the 
forthcoming autumn pilgrimage. An offering by fire is 
presented (vv 23-25; cf. Ps 81:4). 

(4) Yom hakkippurxm, “the Day of Atonement,” falls on 
the tenth of the seventh month. The provisions relating to 
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this occasion have already been discussed above, in the 
summary of chap. 16. Here, we find the statement that any 
Israelite who fails to obey the regulations pertaining to 
this day shall be “cut off” from his clan. The Day of 
Atonement lasted a full twenty-four hours. There is no 
mention here of the main purification of the sanctuary (vv 
26-32). 

(5) Hag hassukkot , “the pilgrimage festival of booths,” is 
the name given to the festival in Deut 16:13f. It begins on 
the fifteenth day of the seventh month and lasts for seven 
days. The eighth day is declared a special day of assembly 
( c a$eret). Assigned tasks are forbidden on the first and 
eighth days, and sacrifices ordained for each of the eight 
days (vv 33-36). 

After a postscript summarizing the liturgical calendar (v 
38) comes a second statement relative to the celebration of 
the festival of booths in the Israelite habitations. Greenery 
was utilized, symbols of fertility, and the Israelites dwelled 
in booths for seven days. The duty to dwell in booths is 
given an historical explanation: God provided temporary 
shelter for the Israelites on their way to the promised land, 
when they wandered in the wilderness. Realistically, it has 
been suggested that the throngs of Israelite pilgrims arriv¬ 
ing in Jerusalem for the autumn celebration found it 
necessary to live in booths for the duration of the festival 
(cf. Nehemiah 8). 

(5) Priestly Administration (Chaps. 25 and 27). Chapter 
25 of Leviticus is the only explicit statement in Torah 
literature on the right of the Israelite people to the land 
of Canaan, usually referred to as “the land.” This right 
imposed obligations. As stewards of God’s land, the Isra¬ 
elites were obliged to obey God’s commandments with 
respect to the land—its economic exploitation, its owner¬ 
ship, etc. Although chap. 25 never mentions a priestly or 
other agency which was to be in charge of land transfers, 
a major concern of this chapter, it may be assumed that 
the very inclusion of this legislation in Leviticus indicates 
that the priesthood was in charge of such business. 

Essentially, this code of law prohibits the permanent 
alienation of any arable land in the land of Israel, and 
relegates sales of land to the status of long-term leases. On 
the Jubilee, or fiftieth year, all land sold or forfeited in 
payment of debts would revert to its original owner. The 
key term in chap. 25 is y dhuzzd, “land holding,” a term 
which conveys the theory of stewardship. The land is truly 
possessed by God; its inhabitants are tenants, to whom has 
been transferred the right to live on the land. 

After restating earlier laws on the Sabbatical, or seventh 
year, when the fields are allowed to lie fallow, chap. 25 
introduces the Jubilee year. The Jubilee is an occasion of 
“release” (Heb deror), when all who are indentured will 
regain economic liberty. The land may never be sold 
beyond retrieval (li$mitut), and must be redeemed. But, as 
the laws of chap. 25 unfold, it becomes clear that the 
provisions for economic relief associated with the seventh 
year in Exodus 21 and 23 and in Deuteronomy 15 have 
been discontinued. The primary concern has shifted to 
guaranteeing the rights of Israelite landowners at the 
expense of those indebted or indentured. There is a 
concern to prevent acquisition of land by non-Israelites 
(Lev 25:47f.). Special legislation protected the property of 
the Levites, and urban dwellings could be acquired per¬ 


manently if they had not been redeemed within one year. 
It was forbidden to hold Israelites as slaves, or to charge 
them interest, or mistreat them while indentured See also 
JUBILEE. 

In chap. 25, the concept of gPulla, “redemption,” is 
fundamental. On the private level, redemption expressed 
itself in the efforts of clan relatives to come to the aid of 
those of their relations whose tenure over their land had 
been forfeited or threatened. Collectively, continued ten¬ 
ure of the land meant redemption for the people of Israel. 

Finally, chap. 27 of Leviticus, which was appended to 
the book, deals with the financing of the sanctuary and its 
cult. Several sources of income are legislated. Traditionally, 
Israelites vowed donations to the sanctuary, by devoting 
weights of silver calculated as “equivalents” (Heb c erek) of 
their life-worth. This idiom of votive donations harks back 
to a time when persons were actually devoted to temple 
service. One would devote his life-worth to the sanctuary 
(“to the LORD”), and buy back his “life” by a donation— 
in other words, he would redeem himself. In a similar way, 
livestock and even real estate could be devoted and bought 
back in this way, with animals actually suitable for offerings 
remaining in the possession of the sanctuary. Chapter 27 
also speaks of condemned land that became the property 
of the sanctuary. It concludes with reference to tithes of 
produce and livestock, which helped to support the clergy . 

We have come, in this survey of the contents of Leviticus, 
all the way from sacrifice and purification, through family 
law and festival celebrations, to statements on land tenure 
and economic policy, as well as temple finances. These 
varied subjects addressed in the text of Leviticus actually 
reflect the multiple functions of the Israelite priesthood. 

3. Text-Critical Considerations: The State of the Text 
of Leviticus. Before one can interpret an ancient book, it 
is necessary to be certain exactly what is written in it. 
Recently, parts of one or more scrolls of Leviticus, discov¬ 
ered at Qumran and written in a script imitative of earlier 
calligraphy (paleo-Hebrew) have been published by D. N. 
Freedman and K. A, Matthews (1985). These materials 
date to the last pre-Christian century. All instances where 
these ancient fragments differ from MT, LXX and the 
Samaritan version have been tabulated. The results of 
these comparisons indicate that the received text, the Mas- 
oretic version of Leviticus, was carefully copied, although 
a degree of fluidity is evident. The actual variations evident 
in the Qumran fragments are not what we would regard 
as “meaningful”; they do not reflect a different text having 
a different intent. Most are simply alternative ways of 
saying the same things, or conscious attempts at symmetry, 
the juxtaposition of syntax, etc. The LXX and the Samari¬ 
tan versions are often interpretive, but seldom point to a 
different text as the basis of translation. Generallv. the 
Torah books, with the exception of certain poetic sections, 
are in much better shape than other books of Scripture. 
This is probably because of the later importance of the 
Torah in the Jewish synagogue, and the basic role of Torah 
law in Jewish relation. 

C. Historical Context of Leviticus: “Realistic 
Interpretation.” 

1. Issues of Interpretation. Thus far, the contents and 
structure of Leviticus have been discussed without specity- 
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ing a historical context. No attempt has been made to place 
the laws and celebrations of this priestly composition in an 
historical setting, or to assess their degree of realism. Since 
late antiquity, traditional interpretation, both Jewish and 
Christian, has accepted the stated historiographic context 
of all Torah literature. The assumption was that the reli¬ 
gious and social legislation of Leviticus, and of Torah 
literature generally, went into practice either in the time 
of Moses, or, as often stated, when the Israelites settled in 
Canaan. 

Modern critical scholarship has demanded independent 
corroboration of traditional dates and attributions, and 
regards Leviticus as priestly literature. It is part of the 
Pnesterschnft (abbreviated P), a documentary source which 
has a literary history of its own. In the absence of the types 
of indicators found in historical books of the Bible, deter¬ 
mining the historical context of P requires special methods 
of analysis. The method which recommends itself is “real¬ 
istic interpretation.” By this we mean an approach to the 
study of the text which focuses on realistic indications, 
such as terminology and formulation, institutional 
makeup, precise legal provisions, and the relative chronol¬ 
ogy of the sources of Torah literature. 

As regards the literary history of Leviticus, the major 
debate in modern scholarship has centered on the chron¬ 
ological relationship of P to Deuteronomy. Are the provi¬ 
sions of Leviticus predicated on the specific legislation of 
Deuteronomy, or do they generally precede the changes 
in religious worship legislated in Deuteronomy? Even be¬ 
fore Wellhausen, modern biblical scholars had endorsed a 
late date for P, in the postexilic period. This view has been 
challenged most forcibly by Y. Kaufmann (KRI), who 
places P before Deuteronomy in the chronology of Torah 
sources. His realignment has, in turn, been challenged 
and has raised serious questions. Recently, H. L. Ginsberg 
(1982) has shown to what an extent the biblical festivals, as 
scheduled and prescribed in Leviticus and in the priestly 
sections of Exodus and Numbers, reflect and endorse the 
Deuteronomic doctrine of worship. 

Ginsberg has advanced the hypothesis, on the basis of 
his original analysis, that the Deuteronomic doctrine of 
cult centralization originated in the N Israelite kingdom 
before its annexation by the Assyrians, toward the end of 
the 8th century, b.c.e. The Judean king Hezekiah had 
attempted to implement the Deuteronomic policy (2 Kgs 
18:3-4, 22), but did not succeed at it. Since he was followed 
by the heterodox king Manasseh, who ruled Judah 
throughout most of the 7th century b.c.e,, no progress 
was made in eliminating the bamot, the local and regional 
cult sites, until the reign of Josiah. In 622 b.c.e., Josiah, 
king of Judah, issued an edict endorsing the Deuteronomic 
policy, then interpreted to mean that sacrifice could be 
legitimately offered only in the Temple of Jerusalem 
(2 Kings 22-23). It is reasonable to suppose that most of 
the major changes in festival celebration and sacrificial 
worship emerged after the promulgation of Josiah’s edicts. 
In turn, this suggests dating those priestly laws which show 
dependence on Deuteronomic doctrine to the period after 
622 b.c.e., at the earliest, which brings us close to the 
Babylonian exile. 

It was Wellhausen’s keen insight (WPHI, 34-35) that the 
law of Leviticus 17, which requires that all sacrifices be 


offered at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting, is best 
understood as a priestly formulation of Deuteronomic 
doctrine on cult centralization, projected in a wilderness 
setting. It has already been noted that the seven-week 
deferral of the wheat harvest festival, adopted in Leviticus 
23 and in Numbers 28, reflects the provisions of Deuter¬ 
onomy 16. Ginsberg (1982) and Levine (1987) have shown 
that the epilogue to the Holiness Code (Lev 26:3-46) 
contains themes introduced by Ezekiel, and takes us well 
into the 6th century, b.c.e., the period of the Babylonian 
exile. Levine goes further, and sees in the epilogue, which 
evidences several internal strata, echoes of the end of the 
exile, and the early years of the return, at the end of the 
6th century b.c.e. In Levine’s view, Leviticus 25 is a docu¬ 
ment best understood as deriving from the early period of 
the Return. 

Not only literary-historical analysis suggests that Leviti¬ 
cus in particular and P in general contain exilic and 
postexilic creativity, but also technical terminology and 
institutional structures. Such institutional structures are 
conveyed by terms of reference. It is important to differ¬ 
entiate between traditional terms and realistic, functional 
terms. We learn little about the precise historical setting of 
Leviticus from such terms as ha^am, “the people,” or even 
bene yisraPel, “the Israelite people,” or even bet YisrcPel , “the 
House of Israel,” which is admittedly somewhat instructive. 
The truly functional terms for the Israelite collective are 
c eda , “community,” and qahal , “congregation.” The Ara¬ 
maic cognate of Heb c eda is attested in documents from 
5th-century-B.c.E. Elephantine, in upper Egypt. There the 
word refers to the garrison of Jewish mercenary troops 
residing there. Neither c eda nor qahal are kinship terms. It 
is interesting that the usual terms for “tribe” sebet and 
matteh are not used in Leviticus. 

To refer to fellow Israelites, traditional terminology, 
such as 5 ah, “brother, kinsman,” as well as somewhat dis¬ 
tinctive, internal family terms, such as sPer, “flesh, rela¬ 
tion,” are used. Of greater historical and social significance 
is a term like c dmit, “neighbor” (even re c a, “comrade”) 
identifying a fellow member of the socioreligious commu¬ 
nity. A community whose members refer to each other as 
c amit (cf. Zech 13:7 where ^amit is parallel to re^a) is not 
one defined by kinship and ancestry. It is rather a com¬ 
munity composed of citizens, in our modern terminology. 
There are other subtle indications of this sort in Leviticus 
of a breakdown of the earlier clan system as the basis of 
overall social organization. 

When we inquire as to where the community referred 
to in Leviticus (or the network of communities) lived, we 
again find it necessary to differentiate between traditional 
terms such as mahaneh, “encampment,” and functional 
terms such as mosabot, “settlements”; Hr, c arim “town(s)”; 
ha$erim “open settlements, villages”; and migrasim, “corrals” 
(but also “gardens”) adjacent to the towns. Outside the 
area of the towns is the sadeh, “arable land.” 

We observe, therefore, realistic terms of reference which 
point to a network of communities, engaging in agricul¬ 
ture and pastoral pursuits, and settled in towns and vil¬ 
lages. This is the realistic setting, whereas the traditional 
setting of Leviticus is cast in the wilderness, with the people 
living in encampments, having recourse to the Tent of 
Meeting Cohel moHd) as their sanctuary. 
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The leadership of the Israelite community is also a 
matter for “realistic interpretation/’ There is only one 
reference in Leviticus to the nasP, “tribal chieftain,” and it 
is hardly significant in our quest for ancient reality. In Lev 
4:22—26 we are told that a nasP who transgresses is treated 
like any other individual Israelite. The zeqenim, “elders,” 
have only a ceremonial role, laying their hands on certain 
offerings, etc. The functional leaders are the priests. The 
high priest is mentioned in Lev 21:10, and designated “the 
anointed priest” in Lev 4:3. His offenses were to be expi¬ 
ated in the same manner as the collective transgressions of 
the entire people, because they affected the people as a 
whole (Lev 4:1—21). Administrative as well as religious 
functions are performed by priests, as appears from chap. 
27, and most probably from chap. 25. In the traditional 
setting of Leviticus, Moses was, of course, the leader of the 
Israelites in every respect. But unless one accepts the 
historicity of this traditional setting, the only functional 
leadership resided with the priesthood. 

In summary, a terminological analysis of the community 
structures expressed in Leviticus yields the following out¬ 
line: we observe a socioreligious communal network, whose 
members are similar to citizens. The economy is agricul¬ 
tural and pastoral, and the people live in towns and open 
villages. The head of the communities is the chief priest, 
and the administration is composed of priests, who handle 
the affairs of the Temple (= sanctuary) and the society at 
large. 

This profile would suit the life situation of the recon¬ 
structed Judean community in the period after the Return, 
in the late 6th century b.c.e. and thereafter. A hierocracy 
administered the Temple establishment and of Judea, as 
well, all under Persian imperial rule. The legislation of 
Leviticus 25, indicates an economically strained and some¬ 
what stratified society, in which indenture was a frequent 
condition, and forfeiture of land a present threat. These 
conditions are very similar to what is described as the 
plight of the people in Nehemiah 5, which clearly reflects 
the conditions of life under Persian rule. 

On the other hand, it is probable that some of the cultic 
praxis prescribed in Leviticus is of great antiquity and 
reflects preexilic patterns of worship. All of the contents 
of Leviticus need not be assigned to a single period of 
biblical history, and there are clear indications of internal 
documentary stratification in Leviticus. Nevertheless, the 
presence of early material, and even of some early lan¬ 
guage in Leviticus (and in P generally) does not lead to the 
conclusion that the overall regimen presented therein is as 
ancient as its oldest sources. 

Much of the current debate centers around this very 
issue, namely, the relative valence given to older versus 
more recent materials, respectively. Those most heavily 
influenced by Y. Kaufmann (including Israeli scholars such 
as M. Haran, and American Jewish scholars like J. Mil- 
grom) attach greater weight to evidence of antiquity in P. 
H. L. Ginsberg, B. A. Levine, and even the late E. A. 
Speiser as well as many Christian and humanist scholars 
conclude that P, in its final form, was compiled at a rela¬ 
tively late date, and contains some exilic and postexilic 
material. 

2. Comparative Method. “Realistic interpretation” util¬ 
izes comparative evidence from the larger and smaller 


cultures of the ANE, contemporary with the biblical pe¬ 
riod, or having attested contact with Canaan, in earlier 
periods. Such comparative evidence sheds light on the 
derivation of social and legal institutions as well as on the 
phenomenology of sacrifice and purification. It is used by 
most contemporary specialists in the area of priestly liter¬ 
ature, regardless of their views on dating with regard to 
the Deuteronomic question, etc. 

To be brief, the legal institutions of Leviticus 25 include 
the moratorium known as deror, “release,” and recall the 
andurarum of the Old Babylonian kings, Hebrew h$mituL, 
“beyond retrieval,” recalls the Akkadian documents from 
Ugarit, where the stative form famidlt has essentially the 
same meaning. Penalties for cultic offenses recall similar 
punishments recorded in Mesopotamian and Hittite laws. 
Perhaps even more informative are the Mesopotamian 
magical texts, many of Neo-Assyrian and Babylonian prov¬ 
enance, which offer parallels to the rites of riddance and 
purification found in Leviticus 12-16. 

On the level of terminology, we find both cognates and 
the semantic equivalents of specific biblical terms for sac¬ 
rifice. These are mostly to be found in the Mesopotamian, 
Ugaritic and Phoenician-Punic vocabularies. As an exam¬ 
ple, the sacrificial offering selambn, “sacred gift of greet¬ 
ing,” is known both in Ugaritic documents of the LB Age, 
and in the Punic “tariffs” from Carthage, from the 4th-3d 
centuries b.c.e. (see Levine 1974). Even the formulation 
and composition of the biblical and extrabiblical ritual 
texts show remarkable affinity. 

The phenomenology of sacrificial worship and ritual 
purification has also been clarified in comparative perspec¬ 
tive, as has been the character of festival celebrations. All 
in all, the prescribed regimen of Leviticus now appears 
much less artificial, or simply programmatic, than it did in 
the early years of this century. Recent discoveries such as 
the Temple Scroll from Qumran have reinforced the con¬ 
clusion that the sacred cult of biblical Israel remained of 
basic importance even after the period covered by the 
Hebrew Bible. However one determines the original life 
situations which produced the institutions and practices 
ordained in Leviticus, it is acknowledged that they were 
fully functional throughout most of the period of the 
Second Temple of Jerusalem. 
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Baruch A. Levine 


LEX TALIONIS. A law of retaliation by which the 
guilty party suffers the same harm as that experienced by 
the injured party. In biblical as in modern law the primary 
example of taliation is capital punishment for a judgment 
of murder (Gen 9:6, “Whoever sheds man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed”; Exod 21:12, “Whoever strikes a 
man so that he dies, he shall surely be put to death”; Lev 
24:21, “Whoever kills a man shall be put to death”), al¬ 
though some commentators would restrict the term “tal¬ 
ion” to nonfatal bodily injuries. The classic formulation of 
taliation in biblical law is “life for life, eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for 
burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe” (Exod 
21:23-25). This text is popularly quoted as “an eye for an 
eye (and a tooth for a tooth),” following Matt 5:38, and is 
popularly regarded as a summation of biblical law. 

What occasions the detailed statement in Exodus 21 is 
the difficulty of appropriate punishment in the complex 
case of injury to a pregnant woman who gets caught up in 
a fight among men and suffers a miscarriage and possible 
further consequences, even death. (Exod 21:22-25, how¬ 


ever, has several indications of complex redaction and 
scholars differ widely in reconstruction and interpreta¬ 
tion.) A similar talionic statement occurs with reference to 
causing permanent bodily injury to a neighbor—“as he has 
done so it will be done to him: injury for injury, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth; as he has injured a man, so shall it be 
done to him” (Lev 24:19-20). The principle of taliation is 
also invoked with reference to compensation for the death 
of a stock animal—the negligent owner of a dangerous ox 
gives “ox for ox” (Exod 21:36), and someone who kills 
another’s animal gives restitution, “life for life” (Lev 
24:18). In the case of false testimony, the penalty for the 
allegation is carried out on the perjuring party—“You shall 
do to him as he intended to do to his brother” (Deut 
19:19). The added warning states, “You shall not show 
pity, but life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot” (Deut 19:21). 

Biblical law does not know of the vicarious talion illus¬ 
trated in the Laws of Hammurapi (## 116, 210, 230; cf. 
Middle Assyrian Laws ## A 50-52) in which someone 
responsible for the death of a citizen’s son or daughter has 
his son or daughter put to death. The biblical emphasis is 
on punishment of the guilty person—“everyone will be put 
to death for his own sin,” Deut 24:16; “so it will be done to 
him," Lev 24:19—although vicarious punishment is known 
in extralegal situations. Also, unlike the Laws of Hammu¬ 
rapi (## 196-205), biblical law does not restrict the oper¬ 
ation of talion to a specific class—talion among equals, but 
a fine if the injured person is of lower status. 

Debate has also focused on whether the statement of 
talion was intended to govern actual practice—an actual 
tooth for a tooth—especially in earlier biblical times, or 
whether it articulated the principle that the punishment 
should fit the crime. As such, it would guard against 
excessive punishment for a wrong (contrast Lamech’s 
boast, Gen 4:23-24) as well as the disparity of compensa¬ 
tion assessed upon the wealthy malefactor whereas death 
is the penalty for the poor (contrast # 8 in the Laws of 
Hammurapi). In Exod 21:22-25, the expansive talion for¬ 
mula follows the reference to the woman and/or a fetus 
being injured and serves to adjust the punishment to the 
injury. (Immediately thereafter, Exod 21:26-27 illustrates 
the formula as a principle. A slave whose master destroys 
his/her eye or tooth gains freedom; the master loses a 
slave, not an eye or a tooth.) Likewise in Lev 24:19-20— 
bodily injury to another man—there is a catalog of possible 
injuries with corresponding punishments. Even in these 
texts, the talion formula might be taken to mean inflicting 
physical injury, yet in Deut 19:16-21 (false witness), the 
talion formula must be a statement of equivalent compen¬ 
satory punishment. The penalty in the case involving per¬ 
jury would be compensation or fine. (Mutilation is re¬ 
stricted in biblical law to the special circumstances of Deut 
25:11-12.) Note also that in Leviticus 24 the talion formula 
is followed by another statement of principle: “There 
should be one law for you; as for the alien, so for the 
native, for I am the Lord your God” (Lev 24:22). In the 
historical traditions the principle of punishment parallel¬ 
ing the crime is recognized by king Adoni-bezek, who had 
his thumbs and big toes cut off as he had done to others; 
“as I have done, so has God requited me” (Judg 1:6-7). 

A related debate concerns whether talion is more prim- 
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itive than compensation—and therefore presumably mor¬ 
ally inferior. Driver and Miles comment that “the whole 
system of punishments among the Semites was based on 
talion, which is itself nothing but a legalized limitation of 
the vengeance of the blood-feud” (Driver and Miles 1952: 
60). But “blood-feud” is hardly the background of biblical 
or ANE law. Noteworthy also is that the oldest Near East¬ 
ern law provides for compensation, whereas the Laws of 
Hammurapi—possibly reflecting Amorite cultural influ¬ 
ence—provide for vicarious talion as well as talion within 
classes. The principle of the punishment fitting the crime 
seems basic, complicated by the recognition of different 
legal classes. 

At times, unimaginative societies have favored a policy 
of literal taliation—e.g., putting out the left eye of some¬ 
one who injured another’s left eye. But given the inherent 
difficulties in carrying out specifically equivalent punish¬ 
ment—someone with but one eye; parties of rather differ¬ 
ent ages, etc.—the famous “eye for an eye, tooth for a 
tooth” does not provide genuinely specific guidance any 
more than a literal interpretation of “If your right eye 
causes you to sin, pluck it out and throw it away” (Matt 
5:29). In view of the Bible’s interest in compensation to 
the injured party, as opposed to physical punishment of 
the guilty party, it seems likely that the reference to 
equivalency was intended even originally as a statement of 
principle. The injured party was probably seen as better 
served by compensation than by mere punishment. 

The historical narratives mention instances of guards 
being responsible with their own life for a prisoner en¬ 
trusted to them (1 Kgs 20:35-42; 2 Kgs 10:24), a variant 
of talion, but there are no sentences immediately carried 
out nor are the texts intended to reflect ordinary legal 
practice. In a parallel way, the prophet Ezekiel is respon¬ 
sible with his own life for the appropriate warning to 
sinners of the consequences of their wrongdoing. Also, 
the prophetic literature frequently points to a punishment 
of Israel or the nations corresponding to the wrong com¬ 
mitted (Miller 1982). See also LAW. 
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H. B. Huffmon 


LIBER DE INFANTIA. See MATTHEW, GOSPEL 
OF PSEUDO-. 


LIBNAH (PLACE) [Heb libna\. The second levitical city 
in the Judah/Simeon list. There are no Hebrew textual 
variations in either Josh 21:13 or in 1 Chr 6:42 [—Eng 
6:571. The first reference to Libnah in the biblical record 
is in the conquest narratives. Libnah was one of the towns 
in the S subjugated by Joshua. Following the conquest, 
Libnah was included in the allotment of Judah (Josh 
15:42). During the reign of Jehoram, Edom revolted from 
the control of Judah and at the same time Libnah revolted 
(2 Kgs 8:22). The Chronicler justified Libnah’s revolt 
against Jehoram “because he had forsaken the Lord, the 
God of his Fathers” (2 Chr 21:10). By the time of Heze- 
kiah’s reign and Sennacherib’s campaign, Libnah had re¬ 
turned to Judah’s control (2 Kgs 19:8; Isa 37:8). The final 
reference to the city describes it as the home of Hamutal, 
the mother of Jehoahaz and Zedekiah (2 Kgs 23:31; 24:18; 
Jer 52:1). There are no ancient nonbiblical references to 
Libnah. Three tells have been associated with biblical Lib¬ 
nah: Tell es-Safi, Tell Bornat and Tell Judeidah. 

Albright (1921: 6) first suggested that Tell es-Safi (M.R. 
135123) be identified with biblical Libnah. Up until 1921 
it had been almost universally assumed that Tell es-Safi was 
the Philistine city of Gath. Albright, basing his argument 
on an assumption from 2 Kgs 8:22 that Libnah must have 
been situated on the border, concluded that Tell es-Safi is 
the only reasonable identification, because it is the only 
important tell on the border between Philistia and Judah 
which is in the district of Eleutheropolis (following Euse¬ 
bius, Onomast. 120.23-25). Albright further substantiated 
his theory by discussing the name Libnah, “the white 
(city)” and Tell es-Safi, “the bright, shining tell.” Tell es- 
Safi had received its name because of the white limestone 
scarps, a definite corroboration with Libnah. The final 
argument advanced by Albright was in relationship to 
Sennacherib’s march to Jerusalem. He concluded that the 
route from Lachish to Jerusalem via Tell es-Safi was the 
most natural route for the Assyrian king to take. However, 
within two years Albright (1934: 9) had changed his mind 
about the identification of Tell es-Safi. Instead, he identi¬ 
fied Tell es-Safi as Makkedah. Although Albright changed 
his mind, G. E. Wright (1971: 81) continued to identify 
Libnah with Tell es-Safi. Wright was convinced that Tell es- 
Safi’s geographical location at the W opening of the Valley 
of Elah fit well the biblical descriptions of Libnah. Tell es- 
Safi is located at the W edge of the Shephelah as it enters 
the valley leading into the coastal plain. The Valley of Elah 
provided a good access into the hill country since the 
ascent was gradual and did not involve crossing many hills 
and valleys. As a result, Tell es-Safi stands as a fortress 
between the coastal plain and the Shephelah, protecting 
the entrance to the mountains and the valley. 

The first and only major excavation conducted at Tell 
es-Safi was directed by F. J. Bliss and R. A. S. Macalister 
(1902), There have also been many surveys conducted at 
Tell es-Safi. The different periods of occupation which 
have been identified include EB, MB, LB, Iron I. Iron II, 
Hellenistic, Roman, Crusader, and Arab. 

After Albright changed his mind about the identity of 
Libnah, he opted for Tell Bornat (M.R. 138115). Although 
Albright never detailed his reasons for choosing Tell Bor¬ 
nat, this identification has received wide acceptance among 
German and Israeli geographers and archaeologists. Ahar- 
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oni ( LBHG , 86) argued against the identification of Libnah 
with Tell es-Safi because Libnah is mentioned in Josh 15:42 
alongside Mareshah, Keilah, and Nezib, towns in the SE 
Shephelah, and not with towns near Tell es-Safi. Tell Bor- 
nat is 9 km SE of Tell es-Safi, 3 km W of Tell Judeideh, and 
8 km NE of Lachish. Near Tell Bornat is the Wadi Zeita, 
which is the shortest trade route to Hebron in the Shephe¬ 
lah. This means that Tell Bornat would have been a “junc¬ 
tion city.” Not only was there an E-W route near the city, 
but the Via Maris ran along the W edge of the Shephelah. 

References to Tell Bornat by early geographers come 
rather late. The first geographer to mention the tell is 
Guerin (1869: 314). There have been no archaeological 
excavations at Tell Bornat, but many surveys. Historical 
periods which have been identified include EB, LB, Iron 
1, Iron II, Persian, and Arab. 

The last site that has been associated with biblical Libnah 
is Tell Judeideh. Z. Kallai (1958: 153) first suggested this 
identification following the survey of Aharoni and Amiran 
for the Historical Geography Study Circle. Tell Judeideh 
(M.R. 141115) is located only 3 km due E of Tell Bornat 
and 10 km NE of Lachish. From the tell there are magnif¬ 
icent views of the coastal plain and the Judean hills. The 
site is also on a major E-W trade route to Hebron and to 
the Valley of Aijalon. Bliss (1900a: 94; 1900b: 200) di¬ 
rected the only archaeological excavation that has been 
conducted at Tell Judeideh. Since that excavation there 
have been many surveys. The pottery dates to the EB, Iron 
I, Iron II, Persian, Roman, and Byzantine periods. 

The identification of biblical Libnah has remained some¬ 
what of a question. Although the pottery found at Tell 
Judeideh could associate the site with Libnah, its tradi¬ 
tional identification with Moresheth-Gath is probably cor¬ 
rect. As all surveys and excavations at Tell es-Safi have 
shown, there was a large Philistine settlement at the site. It 
is only logical then to associate Tell es-Safi with the Philis¬ 
tine city, Gath. Although Tell Bornat is physically smaller 
than Tell es-Safi, the identification of Libnah with Tell 
Bornat does not minimize the importance of the city in 
ancient Israel. The size of the tell does not seriously affect 
the importance of city because “the pasture lands” were a 
significant part of each city’s territory. Tell Bornat was on 
an important crossroads and its geographical location is 
strategically important. Although Tell Bornat cannot be 
absolutely identified with biblical Libnah, the evidence 
strongly supports this association. 
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LIBNI (PERSON) [Hcb hbni]. LIBNITE. 1. All evidence 
indicates that the Libnites were a levitic family from the 
territory of Judah. Their name is probably derived from 
the name of the Judahite town Libnah (the expected form 
would be *libnati , but cf. yehuda-yehudi , $are c a-$are c 'i). A 
genealogical fragment of unknown origin quoted in the 
Priestly source lists the families of Levi as the Libnites, the 
Hebronites, the Mahlites, the Mushites, and the Korahites 
(Num 26:58). All these names have possible connections to 
Judah or its kindred Edom. Hebron, often used as the 
name of a levitic family (Exod 6:18; Num 3:19, 27; 1 Chr 
5:28; 6:3; 15:9; 23:12, 19; 26:23, 30, 31) was the chief city 
of Judah and a Judean family name (1 Chr 2:43). Korah, 
ordinarily a levitic name, appears as a Judahite name in 
1 Chr 2:43 and as an Edomite name in Gen 36:5, 14, 16, 
18; 1 Chr 1:35, and the Korahites are said to be among 
David’s early allies (1 Chr 12:7). Moreover, a fragment of 
a bowl discovered at Arad in Judah refers to “the sons of 
Korah” (Aharoni 1968, Miller 1970). It is probable that 
Mushi comes from moseh (Moses), and it is noteworthy that 
Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son of Moses (Judg 
18:30 [Greek version]; the MT reads “Manasseh” instead 
of “Moses”) is called a Levite “from the family of Judah” 
(Judg 17:7). Mahli may not be specifically Judean, however, 
for the name is easiest to derive from Mahlah in Manasseh 
(Num 26:33; 27:1; 36:11; Josh 17:3; 1 Chr 7:18), but note 
the Judahite name Mahlon (Ruth 1:2, 5; 4:10), the Edomite 
name Mahalath (Gen 28:9), and the probable attestation 
of Mahli on a Persian period cosmetic burner from Lachish 
in Judah (Albright 1974). In short, Num 26:58 probably 
was not intended to be a comprehensive list of levitic clans, 
but was rather a catalog of the chief families native to or 
resident in Judah. 

2. The Priestly genealogist considers Libni, along with 
Shimei, a subgroup of the Gershonites (Exod 6:17; Num 
3:18, 21), and the Chronicler at times follows this scheme 
(1 Chr 6:2, 5—Eng vv 17, 20). Elsewhere, however, the 
Chronicler replaces Libni with Ladan (I Chr 23:7, 8, 9; 
26:21), a name unknown to P, which suggests that the 
name Libni was obsolete after the exile. Ladan, too, is a 
name with Judahite connections, for the similarly named 
Laadah is a grandson of Judah (1 Chr 4:21). That Libni is 
always the firstborn, whether of Levi (Num 26:58) or of 
Gershon, indicates the prominence of this family. 

3. In the Chronicler’s genealogy of Levi, Libni is also a 
subgroup, literally “son,” of Mahli, the descendant of 
Merari (1 Chr 6:14—Eng v 29; cf. #2 above, 1 Chr 6:2, 
5—Eng vv 17, 20). 
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LIBYA (PLACE) [Heb kub]. LIBYAN. A land and people 
in N Africa, immediately W of Egypt (Ezek 30:5). It seems 
that the oldest Egyptian terms for these W neighbors are 
Tjehenu and Tjemehu (from the 3d millennium b.c.), but 
from about the period of Rameses II (the 13th century 
b.c.) onward this group was called the rbw or Libu (Egyp¬ 
tians had no character for the l sound so r or n was 
substituted, therefore rbw was pronounced Libu). The 
Egyptian Libu probably was the source for the Gk Libyes 
and the Heb lubim (1 Chr 12:3; 16:8). The Libyans and 
the Egyptians often were involved in skirmishes especially 
during the 12th— 10th centuries b.c. Libyans figured prom¬ 
inently in the forces of Pharaoh Shishak (2 Chr 12:3) and 
it is probable that Shishak himself was of Libyan extrac¬ 
tion. Pharaoh Shishak attacked Israel with 1200 chariots, 
60,000 horsemen, and an army comprised of Egyptians, 
Libyans, Sukkiim, and Ethiopians (1 Kgs 14:25-28; 2 Chr 
12:1-12). This invasion was interpreted as divine disciplin¬ 
ary action because Israel was ignoring the law. The Liby¬ 
ans also appear in the forces of Zerah (2 Chr 16:8) who 
may have been an Ethiopian officer who commanded an 
army comprised of Ethiopians and Libyans. Although the 
military strength of Zerah’s forces was enormous, King 
Asa was able to rout them. 

The relationship between the Libyans and the lehabim is 
problematic (Gen 10:13; 1 Chr 1:11); lehabim may be a 
variant form of lubim . Ham’s third son was Put; Put was 
Egypt’s brother (Gen 10:6). Moreover, Lehabim was 
Egypt’s third son (Gen 10:13). Almost certainly the names 
Egypt and Lehabim are not individuals but peoples, there¬ 
fore Put, Lehabim, and Egypt shared the same tradition 
which itself was linked to Ham. It is not surprising that 
parts of this tradition continuously reappear later in the 
prophets (Nah 3:9; Dan 22:43; cf. also Jer 46:9; Ezek 
27:10; 30:5; 38:5) where some read lubim for lud. The 
peoples of this tradition have often been called Hamitic 
peoples wherein “Hamitic” has designated the people, or 
perhaps only the languages, of Libya. 

In the NT, while witnessing Jesus’ trip to Golgotha, a 
Simon of Cyrene from Libya was pressed into service (Matt 
27:32; Mark 15:21; Luke 23:26). Furthermore, people 
from “the parts of Libya about Cyrene” were in the crowd 
which witnessed Pentecost (Acts 2:10). 

Warren J. Heard, Jr. 

LICE. See ZOOLOGY. 


LICENTIOUSNESS. See VIRTUE/VICE LISTS. 


LIFE, AUTHOR OF. See author of life. 

LIFE, TREE OF. See TREE OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
TREE OF LIFE. 


LIKHI (PERSON) [Heb liqhi]. The third son of Shemida 
(1 Chr 7:19) in the genealogy of Manasseh (7:14-19). His 
name appears only once in the Bible, and it is probably 
cognate with the Heb verb “take, grasp” (Idqah). Some have 
suggested, however, that “Likhi” is nothing more than a 
textual corruption of “Helek” (Heb heleq ), the name of one 
of Gilead’s sons (Num 26:30; cf. Josh 17:2; see Noth IPN , 
249). 

1 Chr 7:19 is a genealogical fragment, and its relation¬ 
ship to the preceding collection of Manassite genealogical 
materials (7:14-18) is uncertain. The verse lists the names 
of Shemida and his four sons, but it does not specify the 
position of Shemida in the genealogy of Manasseh as a 
whole. Therefore, attempts have been made to find a 
logical relationship for the verse with the rest of the 
Manassite genealogy in 1 Chronicles 7. One proposal has 
been that Shemida was the fourth son of Hammolecheth 
(7:18), and so Likhi was her grandson (so Curtis and 
Madsen Chronicles ICC, 152). Another suggestion is that 
Gilead was the father of Shemida, just as Num 26:30-32 
indicates (cf. Josh 17:1-3). Consequently, Likhi was the 
grandson of Gilead. Rudolph’s formulation of this solution 
(Chronikbucher HAT, 69-71) has found wide acceptance, 
but it involves the wholesale emendation of the Manassite 
genealogy in 1 Chronicles 7 on the basis of Numbers 
26:28-34. 

M. Patrick Graham 


LILITH (DEITY) [Heb lilit]. Lilith is the Hebrew form 
of Akk lilitu (the feminine form of lilu), which was a species 
of lesser deities in Mesopotamia known for their diabolical 
activities (Farber RLA 7: 23; Porada RLA 7: 24-25; CAD 
s.v. lilu). Very little information has been found relating to 
the Akkadian and Babylonian view of these demons. Two 
sources of information previously used to define Lilith are 
both suspect. Kramer (1938: 5) translated k 1 -sik. 1 l-Ul-ld-k.e 4 
as “Lilith” in a Sumerian Gilgamesh fragment. The text 
relates an incident where this female being takes up lodg¬ 
ing in a tree trunk which has a Zu-bird perched in the 
branches and a snake living among the roots. This text 
was used to interpret a sculpture of a woman with bird 
talons for feet as being a depiction of Lilith (Frankfort 
1937: 130 fig 1, 134—35; Kraeling 1937: 18). From the 
beginning this interpretation was questioned (Opitz 1932: 
330) so that after some debate neither the female in the 
story nor the figure are assumed to be Lilith (Ribichini 
1978: 31-33; RLA 7: 25). The 1st millennium Syrian 
incantation from Arshlan-Tash, often cited as a Lilith 
reference also has been shown not to refer to this demon 
(Gaster 1942: 44, 50; Torczyner 1947: 29). 

Amulets exist to ward off lilitu and the lilu family. Lilith 
was known to attack women in childbirth, a characteristic 
she may have adopted from Lamashtu (Encjud 11: 246- 
47; Farber 1989: 4, 103, 117, 142-43). The new infant was 
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in more danger than the mother since Lilith could suck its 
blood, eat its marrow, and then consume its flesh (RLA 7: 
23). To protect oneself from this demon one could write 
out incantations, wear amulets, or invoke gods or other 
demons, especially the king of the hlu, Pazuzu (Lambert 
1968: 42, 46). 

Two Jewish sources may be used to determine the activi¬ 
ties of Lilith. The first of these are the four references to 
Lilith in the Talmud (Nid. 24b; B. Bat. 73a; Sabb. 151b; 
c Erub. 100b). From these texts it is clear that Lilith has the 
form of a woman with long hair and wings, who bears 
demonic offspring. There is a sexual aspect implied in the 
warning that men who sleep alone could be seized by her. 

The other source of information on Lilith and her 
relatives is the series of Aramaic and Mandaic bowl inscrip¬ 
tions used to ward off demons. Most of these texts came 
from a Jewish community in Nippur, though they date 
from the 1st millennium c.E. (Montgomery 1913: 76-78, 
117, 155-56, 209, 244, 259-60; Isbel 1975: 17, 44-45, 
108, 120-21; Geller 1986: 108-9). These texts confirm 
Lilith’s malevolent activities and they show her lurking 
around human habitations waiting for a chance to seize 
people. One incantation bowl bears a drawing of the shack¬ 
led Lilith bound in chains around her neck, arms, and 
legs; she has been stripped bare and her hair loosed 
(Montgomery 1913: 154—55 no. 8 lines 2-3, pi. 8). 

When only Jewish sources for the deity were known, it 
was assumed her name was a variant on lylh and thus she 
was understood to be the "night hag” (RSV Isa 34:14; ERE 
4: 598). Once her Mesopotamian origins became clear the 
name was associated with Sum lit , “wind” (Meissner 1925: 
201; Patai 1967: 207; RLA 7: 23). 

Lilith was taken up by Jewish midrashic and cabalistic 
traditions and there is a rich literature which includes 
visions of her as a benign being as well as a demon (Patai 
1967: 217-45). Currently Lilith is an inspiration for much 
creative writing and reinterpretation (Koltuv 1986: 126— 
27). 
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LILY. See FLORA. 


LILY-WORK. See CAPITAL. 


LIMES, ROMAN (IN PALESTINE). Since Flavian 
days (69-96 c.E.), limes (pronounced: “IF mez” according 
to Webster, but often pronounced “le' mis”) has been the 
Roman term for the controlled and defended borders of 
the Roman Empire. Succeeding emperors gave major at¬ 
tention to the imperial borders, since maintenance of 
peace within the empire was considered not only vital for 
its prosperity, but a major inducement for the subjected 
nations to submit to Rome’s domination. Furthermore, 
besides being the first line of defense, the limes was the 
zone of physical contact with the outside world, cultural as 
well as ethical, and a staging area for international trade, 
which was vital to Roman economy. 

At first, Rome tried to base its border on natural obsta¬ 
cles, yet, when necessary, a network of fortifications, 
manned by more lightly armed troops (the auxilia) was 
established in front of the legionary bases. At times, these 
were connected by continuous obstacles (S.H.A., Hadr., 
12 . 6 ). 

In an effort to ease the staggering financial burden, to 
free part of the armed forces from constant obligations to 
the frontier guard, and to repopulate the frontier zones, 
Diocletianus (284-305 c.E.) adopted earlier precedents 
and entrusted the frontier defense to a newly created 
corps of rural frontier militia (limitanei), which did part- 
time, and in emergencies, full-scale, hereditary service 
against the grant of border lands. The civil administration 
in the border areas was vested in the military commanders 
(comites, duces) and the privileged zones soon developed 
distinctive socio-ethical and agrarian settlement patterns, 
which in many ways influenced subsequent developments. 
These arrangements, with some modifications, remained 
in effect until the disruption of the empire in the W and 
the capture of its E parts during the Islamic conquest 
about 635 c.E. One cause of the territorial loss was the 
limitanei s loss of military prowess which had become de 
facto farmers for all practical purposes. 

The peculiar situation of the limes in Palestine was that 
the area was a border state, and it has always been essential 
to secure borders from incursions of outsiders. In years of 
drought, the threats posed by the incursions of desert 
fringe nomads (cf. Judg 4:3-5), could surpass the inherent 
antagonism between the sedentary farmer and the migrant 
husbandman. With apparently such a scenario in mind in 
the pre-Diocletian and probably pre-Severian period, 
there is a rabbinical ruling that permits the taking up of 
arms in border settlements, and issuing forth even on 
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Sabbath, not only to defend their lives, but also to prevent 
“loot of hay and straw” (/. Talm. c Erub. 4, 2 Id). 

The Romans were thus compelled to step into the Hero- 
dian border defenses (which seems also to have operated 
under the procurators) not only to ensure the Pax Ro- 
mana, but to prevent anarchy in a country, where the 
borders with hostile raiders were not more than 80 km 
removed from Jerusalem. The Nabatean presence in the 
Negeb was no substitute, since it was confined largely to 
the major arteries of commerce, and with the means at 
their disposal, they could not prevent the swift desert 
raiders to cross over into Judea had they wished to do so. 
Even under less extreme conditions, such as in the Balkans, 
the Romans took care to fortify the borders, regardless of 
the existence of an allied cordon sanitaire all around them. 

The various surface surveys (Gichon 1980), rabbinical 
literature, the excavations of stratum III at Arad and 
stratum I at Beer-sheba (Gichon 1980: 845), and the 
Flavian presence at Masada and En Gedi provide sufficient 
evidence for a Flavian establishment of the limes. After the 
Trajanic occupation of Nabatea, three forward lines were 
created by occupying the Nabatean installations along the 
three E-W routes: (1) En Tamar-Malatha; (2) Hatzeva 
(EiseibaP)-Mampsis-Bersabee; and (3) Mojet Avad (Moa?)- 
Oboda-Elusa. 

At the same time the Tranjordanian limes was established 
from Aila to the borders of Syria, together with the great 
military and commercial highway, to avert incursions from 
the Arabian desert. Following the Bar Kokhba Revolt (131/ 
132-135), Hadrian seems to have evacuated the Flavian 
limes and entrusted the defense of Palestine mainly to the 
more forward limes and the limes Arabicus, E of the Jordan. 

The insufficiency of this arrangement induced Diocleti- 
anus to create a united frontier command in S Transjordan 
and the Negeb, by attaching the former, S of Zoara, to the 
provincia Palaestina. While the increased threats from the 
tribes in the W and in the E were met as before, if these 
succeeded in breaking through, the other sector could be 
activated. To strengthen the W borders, the Flavian limes 
was reactivated, and in order to place the strategic reserve 
in the best possible position, the 10th Legion was moved 
from Jerusalem to Aila-Aqaba on the apex of the now fan¬ 
shaped network of defenses. In addition, a more perma¬ 
nent framework of confederate tribes beyond the borders 
was created. 

In principle, these arrangements remained unchanged 
until the Islamic conquest (ca. 635 c.e.). However, the 
complications on the borders were such, that in addition 
to the shifts in tactics and individual strongholds, about 
358 c.e., all of the limes area was made an independent 
province named Palaestina Salutaris, and after 429, re¬ 
named again Palaestina Tertia. 

From the beginning, the limes fortifications comprised a 
network of forts, fortlets, and towers, strategically placed 
to deny the enemy of water resources, and to channel 
marauders into areas facilitating their interception by the 
mobile components of the limes garrisons. The disposition 
of the troops according to their headquarters has been 
preserved in the Notitia-Dignitatum (late 4th century?), 
which enumerates for the W front six elite cavalry units 
(equites), three infantry units (cohortes), and one unit of 
mixed composition (cohortes equitatae) against eighteen 


units in the Arava and in the E. The Beer-sheba edicts (Alt 
1921) and the Nessana papyri (Kraemer 1958) record 
changes in the deployment of the troops in the course of 
the 5th and 6th centuries respectively. 

The standard type of fortification was the courtyard 
fort, in which the flat-roofed internal buildings were built 
against the outer walls to provide maximum yard space, 
strengthen the walls, and enlarge the width of the battle¬ 
ments. Frequently, these rectangular structures had pro¬ 
truding corner towers (consequently named tetrapyrgoi). 
This form had been introduced into the Negeb not later 
than the Judean monarchy and was preserved during 
successive periods because of its suitability to local condi¬ 
tions. 

Two further traits gave the limes Palaestinae primary 
importance in addition to its military significance: when 
overpopulation threatened the interior of W Palestine, the 
expansion into the arid Negeb and the development of 
sophisticated desert-fringe agriculture was the only re¬ 
course. Following the First Temple period and Nabatean 
precedents, the 4th to 7th c.e. Negeb attained an unsur¬ 
passed flourish of rural and urban colonization. While the 
military was thus able to base its upkeep and logistic 
support on the civilian infrastructure, it provided civilians 
with the protection necessary to survive in face of the 
“Saracens” (desert tribes). 

In the Byzantine period, the frontier forces became 
more involved in agricultural activity after their structure 
converted to hmitanean status. The Negeb may have been 
one of the frontiers on which the system was first tested as 
early as Alexander Severus (cf. S.H.A., Alex. Sev., 18.4). 

No less important than the land reserve was the Negeb’s 
role as an overland bridge between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, and as a link in the caravan trade with Arabia 
and beyond (e.g., HN 5.12.67; 6.32.144). In the 4th cen¬ 
tury, when political deterioration threatened commercial 
movement along the transasian “silkroad,” the reviving 
Negeb roads were among the alternative routes. While in 
the agricultural belt, the ten limes towns profited from 
serving the transit trade, and in the more remote areas, 
the military outposts doubled as road stations (mansiones) 
for official travel (cursus publicus) and commercial traffic 
(Gichon 1974: 534-35). 

Whereas the immediate rear of the Flavian limes re¬ 
mained Jewish until the Islamic conquest, Christianity be¬ 
gan to spread in the 3d-4th centuries from the Philistine 
coast (St. Hilarion) and from the monastic establishments 
in the Judean desert and Sinai (St. Chariton, St. Catherina, 
etc.). By the 6th century, rich and impressive churches 
dominate the panorama of all limes towns. 

The almost complete transformation of the hmitanei into 
mere farmers (as shown in the Nessana papyri), and the 
friendly disposition of the Arab confederate tribesmen (on 
whom much of the limes defense was based after its hasty 
reconstruction following the Persian fSassanian] occupa¬ 
tion of Palestine in 614-28) toward the Moslem invaders, 
facilitated the piercing of the limes and the collapse of the 
Roman defense in 634-38 (Alt 1938). Deprived of the 
military shield, the civilian population withered away, and 
the limes zone was gradually reconquered by the desert. 
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LINEAR B. See LANGUAGES (INTRODUCTORY 
SURVEY). 


LINEN. See DRESS AND ORNAMENTATION; 
FLORA. 


LINGUISTICS AND BIBLICAL STUDIES. 

Linguistics is the study of language as language, in contrast 
to the study of any specific language. The term “general 
linguistics” comprehends all of the varied theoretical posi¬ 
tions of linguists. There is no question that linguistics has 
much to offer students and teachers of the biblical lan¬ 
guages (Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek). A sizable number 
of scholars of biblical and other ancient languages have 
written of the potential contribution of linguistics to their 
research. A smaller number have written of the improve¬ 
ment that would come to the teaching of biblical languages 
through serious interaction with linguistics. Yet these con¬ 
tributions to research are still in their initial stages at the 
time of this writing, and the teaching of ancient languages 
is yet to be significantly affected by the insights of modern 
linguistics. 

The beginning of linguistics as a field of study in its own 
right is variously dated from the historical/comparative 
study of the 19th century to the turn of the present 
century with the work of Saussure, or (for some) the 
approach pioneered by Chomsky in 1957. For the pur¬ 
poses of this article, however, it is necessary to survey 
earlier language study, in particular in the Greco-Roman 
period and in medieval times (especially medieval Jewish 
grammar), because of the influence of these periods on 
the study of the biblical languages up to the present. 

A. The Study of Language Prior to the 19th Century 

1. The Ancient East. The study of language in a general 
sense is as old as the oldest languages in which written 
texts are known, those of the ancient East. Akkadian 
grammatical texts from the mid-2d to the mid-1st millen¬ 
nium b.c. represent Sumerian according to certain para¬ 
digms, using grammatical terminology and morpheme 
analysis. Indian grammatical studies appear to have been 
indigenous from roughly the mid-1st millennium b.c. and 
forward. Because of their aim to preserve the correct 
pronunciation of the Vedic literature, they achieved such 


precision in phonetic analysis that ancient Sanskrit can still 
be pronounced with almost full accuracy, in marked con¬ 
trast to Greek and Latin, not to speak of the biblical and 
other languages of the ANE. Sometime, probably during 
the second third of the 1st millennium b.c., Panini pro¬ 
duced an analytic and descriptive grammar which remains 
a definitive model for modern students of Sanskrit. 

2. Greece. Most present-day linguists in the West trace 
the origins of their discipline to ancient Greece. The study 
of language among the Greeks arose in the 5th century 
b.c. within the larger context of philosophy and was pri¬ 
marily speculative. The Greeks debated whether the rela¬ 
tionship between sound and meaning was necessary or 
arbitrary. While Plato (427-347 b.c.e.) was ambivalent on 
this issue, Aristotle (384-322 b.c.e.) believed that meaning 
was arbitrary and conventional. The Greeks also debated 
whether language was essentially regular (the analogist 
position), or irregular (the anomalist position). Sentence 
types were distinguished, as were parts of speech, although 
the basis for the latter was more logical than formal. The 
Stoics established the recognition of case and also dis¬ 
cussed such features as number, gender, voice, mood, and 
tense. From the Alexandrian school, Dionysius Thrax (ca. 
100 b.c.e.) wrote the first explicit description of the Greek 
language which became the prototype for subsequent de¬ 
scriptions of Greek and Latin. 

3. Rome, In grammatical study as in other learning, the 
Romans venerated the Greeks and largely followed their 
lead. Because Latin was quite similar to Greek in overall 
structure, the work of the Greek grammarians could be 
applied to Latin without difficulty. The linguistic model 
was a word and paradigm type. Varro (116-27 b.c.e.) was 
perhaps the most original of Roman grammarians to write 
on the Latin language, though only slightly more than 
one-fifth of his twenty-five volumes on the subject survive. 
The two most influential Latin grammarians were Donatus 
(4th century c.e.) and Priscian (ca. 500 C.E.). Donatus’ 
intentionally didactic grammar was used well into medieval 
times (and is said to have been the first book printed with 
wooden type). Priscian’s grammar was quite long; it rep¬ 
resents the culmination of late Latin grammatical study, 
and became the most widely used grammar of the medie¬ 
val period. 

4. Medieval Grammar. Under the influence of Donatus 
and Priscian, medieval grammatical study continued the 
Greco—Roman tradition. Aelfric wrote a Latin grammar 
(ca. 1000) and recommended it as an introduction to 
Anglo-Saxon, illustrating already the tendency to employ 
the Greco-Roman grammatical model in the study of 
other languages. The grammatical description of Latin 
was incorporated into the system of scholastic philosophy. 
While the speculative grammars of medieval modistae 
anticipated somewhat the recent interest in linguistic uni¬ 
versal, their contribution would now be seen as quite 
limited because of their preoccupation with the Latin 
language and their commitment to a deductive approach 
based on Aristotelian logic. In Italy, Dante (1265-1321) 
remarkably anticipated diachronic linguistics and dialect 
research, but found no response to his ideas. 

5. Arab Grammarians. From about the 8th to the 15th 
centuries of this era, Arab grammarians worked out an 
analysis of their language. Centers of grammatical study 
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developed at Basra, Kufa, and Baghdad. The canons of 
classical Arabic grammar were established by Slbawayhi in 
the 8th century. His phonetic description is thorough, and 
his grammatical approach can be compared to the modern 
method of immediate constituent analysis. In the next 
three centuries Arabic grammar was systematized and 
placed on a par with other branches of learning. In the 
12th through the 15th centuries the established system 
was condensed and refined. 

6. Medieval Hebrew Grammarians. Jewish scholars of 
the medieval period also developed their own analysis of 
the Hebrew language. While the way was prepared by the 
Masoretes, this work actually began with Saadia Gaon 
(882-942 c.e.) in the late 9th and early 10th centuries. He 
produced the first vocabulary and the first grammar of 
biblical Hebrew. In the 10th century, the scholar ibn Qur- 
aysh produced the first systematic attempt to compare 
biblical Hebrew with Mishnaic Hebrew, Aramaic, and Ar¬ 
abic, an effort which was pursued by Jewish scholars 
throughout medieval times. The creative period of medie¬ 
val Jewish grammar was from about 1000 to 1150, with 
Hayyuj, Janah, and Samuel ha-Nagid representing the 
high point. Hayyuj expounded the principle of the trilit¬ 
eral root and distinguished the seven primary verbal con¬ 
jugations which are still followed. After the Muslim perse¬ 
cution of Jews in Spain and their subsequent Jewish 
dispersal in 1148 came a period of adaptation. Joseph 
Qimhi (ca. 1105-1170) introduced an analysis of the Mas- 
oretic vocalization system as consisting of five short and 
five long vowels, in contrast to the view of seven differences 
in quality (but not quantity) previously accepted among 
the Jews. His son David (ca. 1160-ca. 1235) brought this 
period of adaptation to its culmination with his grammar 
and lexicon, known as the Miklol ( Compendium; the title was 
later applied only to the grammar). The main lines of 
approach to Hebrew set forth by the Qimhis have contin¬ 
ued to be followed in most Hebrew grammars. See also 
LANGUAGES (HEBREW). 

7. The Renaissance. As the classical world was rediscov¬ 
ered in the Renaissance, language study was broadened to 
include contemporary national tongues as well as the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew which became the mark of the 
educated person. This brought the grammatical model 
that had endured from Greco-Roman times through the 
medieval period into contact with the fresh data of con¬ 
temporary languages. The renewed study of Hebrew also 
brought about contact with the vastly different structure 
of a Semitic language and with the works of medieval 
Jewish grammarians. Yet the overall tendency was to study 
the European venaculars and even Hebrew and other non- 
Indo-European languages through the inherited model, 
which was not fundamentally modified. 

8. The Enlightenment. During the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies, the study of languages reflected philosophical 
movements. The impact of empiricism can be observed in 
England in the study of spelling and its relation to pronun¬ 
ciation (under the terms “orthography” and “orthoepy”) 
and in efforts to rework English grammar. By the 18th 
century, as a result of the effort to construct a universal 
grammatical theory, writers on language turned their at¬ 
tention to establishing correct norms in pronunciation and 
usage. As a result, grammars became largely prescriptive. 


At the same time, rationalism encouraged the production 
of philosophic grammars. The French Port-Royal school 
attempted to demonstrate a common logical and rational 
system behind the varieties of natural languages. 

B. Modern General Linguistics 

1. Historical/Comparative Linguistics. Linguistics, in 
its primary sense as the study of language itself, may be 
said to have been established in the 19th century. The field 
of historical and comparative linguistics emerged and be¬ 
came dominant during this time. It was pioneered for the 
African languages in 1783 by William Marsden, for the 
European languages in 1786 by Sir William Jones, and for 
the Finno-Ugric group in 1799 by S. Gyarmathi. Each of 
these scholars posited a genetic relationship among the 
languages within their respective language group, while 
Jones also spoke of a common ancestor language which no 
longer existed. This language, which was the parent of 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and later European languages, 
came to be called Indo-European. A methodology was 
developed for reconstructing this common parent lan¬ 
guage; language change (especially in phonology) was 
studied; languages were classified by type; and major lan¬ 
guage families were delineated. 

The actual founder of systematic comparative linguistics 
was Franz Bopp (1791-1867) with his treatise of 1816 on 
the inflectional endings of verbs in several Indo-European 
languages. He was followed by Jacob Grimm (1785-1863), 
generally regarded as the founder of Germanic linguistics, 
who studied the relationships between consonants in Ger¬ 
manic and other Indo-European languages and set these 
forth in what has come to be called Grimm’s law. (In fact, 
his findings were anticipated by others and later extended 
by Karl Verner [1846-1896].) 

In the last half of the 19th century, the views of mecha¬ 
nistic physics and especially of biological evolution were 
influential in linguistic theory. August Schleicher (1821- 
1868), first trained as a botanist, set out to treat language 
as a living organism under the analogy of evolution and to 
trace its development according to similar laws. From his 
work has come the concept of the descent of languages in 
a “genealogical tree” (the Stammbaum theory). A competing 
view, the wave theory, was that of Johannes Schmidt, who 
argued that linguistic innovations spread from a center 
(like waves on the surface of water) among speech com¬ 
munities. 

In some ways the high point of the historical/compara¬ 
tive linguistics of the 19th century was achieved by the 
Neogrammarians. Originating in Leipzig, this group 
brought rigor to linguistic method and thereby put all 
succeeding linguists in their debt. On the other hand, they 
developed a position which could not be maintained in its 
extreme form. August Leskien (1840—1916) and especially 
Karl Brugmann (1849-1919) affirmed the thoroughgoing 
consistency of sound laws, and H. Paul called for an 
exclusively historical approach as the avenue to linguistic 
knowledge. 

2. Structural Linguistics. The next major phase in the 
history of linguistics (and for many the beginning of 
modern linguistics) commenced with the work ol Ferdi¬ 
nand de Saussure (1857—1913). His lectures on general 
linguistics at the University of Geneva (1907-13) were 
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published after his death by colleagues and students 
(1959). These lectures laid the basis for much of the 
linguistic work that has followed. 

Saussure pointed in a new direction (though he was 
anticipated in this by Humboldt in the 19th century) by 
distinguishing synchronic from diachronic analysis. Syn¬ 
chronic study investigates a language as it appears at a 
point in time; a diachronic approach analyzes the devel¬ 
opments a language undergoes over a period of time. 
Whereas he recognized the need for both approaches, and 
spent a great deal of his life in diachronic study, his 
successors, especially in the United States, went on to 
emphasize the synchronic to the virtual exclusion of the 
diachronic. Saussure also distinguished language as a sys¬ 
tem (langue) from actual speech (parole), the syntagmatic 
(linguistic elements that can be combined) from the asso¬ 
ciative (later called the paradigmatic, linguistic elements 
that can be interchanged), and the signified from the 
signifier. Perhaps most important, and in contrast to the 
piecemeal work of the 19th century, Saussure saw that a 
language is a system whose parts must be understood in 
relation to the whole; and for him this systematic character 
was present only in a language as it exists at a point in 
time, i.e., only in a language viewed synchronically. 

3. American Descriptive Linguistics. The direction of 
American descriptive linguistics for roughly the first half 
of the 20th century was set by Franz Boas (1858—1942), 
Edward Sapir (1884-1939), and Leonard Bloomfield 
(1887-1949). Boas (1911) concentrated on American In¬ 
dian languages and developed an inductive methodology 
for analyzing a language from its own structure, apart 
from any other language. He assumed that differences 
among languages were unlimited by any generally shared 
structures. Sapir (1921) gave classical expression to the 
concept of the phoneme, further emphasized the struc¬ 
tural differences among languages, and examined the 
relationship of language to culture. In this last interest he 
was followed by Benjamin Lee Whorf (1897-1941), who 
drew a fundamental connection between language and 
world view. The dependence of a people on their language 
for their range of ideas about the world necessarily relates 
the two, Whorf argued. While a connection between lan¬ 
guage and culture has been generally acknowledged, the 
degree of dominance of the former over the latter argued 
by Whorf has not. In his book Language (1933), Bloomfield 
laid the foundation for the next quarter of a century by 
systematically articulating the principles of descriptive lin¬ 
guistics, though many of his ideas were already present in 
Boas. 

Following Bloomfield, the subsequent influential Ameri¬ 
can descriptivists, known as “Post-Bloomfieldians” (e.g., 
Bloch, Trager, Hockett, Hill, and Harris), in some cases 
took their heritage too far by pressing for mechanical 
operations (“discovery procedures” in this sense) and at¬ 
tempting to describe language without reference to mean¬ 
ing. A more productive direction within American descrip- 
tivism was set by Kenneth L. Pike with the theory of 
Tagmemics (1967, 1982). For Pike, language is to be un¬ 
derstood in terms of discrete units, continuity and change, 
and relatedness (in his words: “particle, wave, and field”). 
He has insisted that any component of a language can only 
be analyzed in its relationship to the rest of the language 


and that form and meaning must not be separated in 
linguistic inquiry. 

Not only was the impact of linguistics on language teach¬ 
ing in the United States essentially nil prior to World War 
II, the very teaching of foreign languages was at an ex¬ 
treme low. The war abruptly shattered such isolationism. 
In the postwar period, the armed forces led the way in 
instituting programs for efficient foreign language teach¬ 
ing, and they called on linguists for leadership. The tradi¬ 
tional grammar and translation approach was put aside in 
a search for methods which would produce conversational 
fluency by the most direct route. However, as the biblical 
languages are no longer spoken and the goal of their 
teaching was translation and not fluency in speech, these 
fields were essentially bypassed by such developments. 

4. Linguistics Outside the United States. Outside the 
United States, major developments in linguistics in this 
century have been diverse. Louis Hjelmslev (b. 1899) of 
Copenhagen pioneered the highly formal theory of glos- 
sematics (1961). Incorporating Saussure’s emphasis on 
form over substance, glossematics sought to discover a 
system of categories from which could be derived the 
elements of a language. His work remained at the purely 
theoretical level, however, and was never applied to any 
actual language. 

The Prague school is represented especially by Nikolay 
Trubetzkoy (1890-1938) and Roman Jakobson (b. 1896). 
Their linguistic theory is known as functionalism. Prague 
school theorists study language in terms of its distinctive 
function (out of which came Distinctive Feature Phonol¬ 
ogy), its demarcative function, and its expressive function. 
A productive result of the Prague school emphasis has 
been the recognition within languages of ranges of alter¬ 
nate “registers” or “styles” employed by speakers accord¬ 
ing to both their own background and the immediate social 
situation. 

J. R. Firth (1957, 1968) was the first to hold a teaching 
position in general linguistics in England. He developed a 
contextual theory of language which called for analysis at 
the phonetic, lexical, grammatical, and situational levels in 
order to understand language in actual use. His attention 
went primarily to phonology and semantics. His view that 
phonetics has meaning led to an approach at the phono¬ 
logical level known as Prosodic Analysis. An explicit theory 
of language based on Firth’s ideas and known as Neo- 
Firthian Linguistics, or, more recently, Systemics, has been 
developed by Halliday (1985). 

5. Generative-Transformational Grammar. The most 
radical departure from earlier descriptive linguistics in the 
United States began in 1957 with the appearance of Noam 
Chomsky’s Syntactic Structures. Numerous publications by 
Chomsky have followed. His thought has gone through 
several significant stages, and many other linguistic theo¬ 
ries have developed under the influence of, or in reaction 
to, his views. His position has come to be known generally 
as Generative-Transformational (G-T) Grammar. Ameri¬ 
can linguistics in particular has been fundamentally re¬ 
shaped by his views. At issue is the very purpose of linguis¬ 
tic theory and the nature of the evidence upon which it 
rests. 

Chomsky has grounded his views in philosophic ration¬ 
alism. In breaking with structural, or descriptive, linguis- 
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tics, he has resolutely turned from the empiricism that 
undergirded the work of his predecessors. He set out to 
achieve the sort of grammar that would explain a native 
speaker’s internalized knowledge of his or her language, 
which is called competence, in contrast to the use to which 
this knowledge is put in actual speech, which is called 
performance. (Chomsky has not conceived of such a gram¬ 
mar as a replica of the human mind, but rather as a model 
that is comparable.) An acceptable grammar of a language, 
then, should produce the grammatical, or well-formed, 
strings (sentences) of that language (of which the potential 
number is infinite) and only those that are grammatical, 
and should capture the significant generalizations about 
them. The capacity to acquire this competence comes with 
being human and is akin to the notion of innate ideas 
associated with Descartes and the rationalist philosophical 
tradition. Another closely related goal is Chomsky’s quest 
for universals in the explanation of linguistic phenomena. 

From the beginning, Chomsky’s central concern has 
been with syntax. In the second major phase of his theoriz¬ 
ing, elaborated in his 1965 publication, Aspects of the Theory 
of Syntax , he set forth a model with a generative syntactic 
component and interpretive semantic and phonological 
components. Strings generated in the syntactic component 
are seen to be interpreted at the level of deep structure by 
the semantic component and transformed (by the applica¬ 
tion of rules) to the level of surface structure where they 
are interpreted by the phonological component. 

Because of disagreement over the place of the semantic 
component, a division occurred after 1965 between adher¬ 
ents of Chomsky’s view and others who espoused the 
theory of Generative Semantics (Katz and Fodor 1963). 
Chomsky modified his Aspects model (the Standard The¬ 
ory) to produce the Extended Standard Theory (1970). 
He has since made further revisions resulting in the Re¬ 
vised Extended Standard Theory (Chomsky and Lasnik 
1972) and still more recently in his position known as 
Government and Binding (1980, 1982). While the essential 
features of the Standard Theory have remained in Chom¬ 
sky’s later views, his emphases have changed; and he has 
attempted to constrain the power of the transformational 
component (which was almost unlimited in the Aspects 
model). Some of the competing theories which have 
emerged out of this process are Case Grammar (Fillmore 
1968, 1977), Montague Grammar (Montague 1974), Rela¬ 
tional Grammar (Perlmutter and Postal 1974, Johnson and 
Postal 1980), Daughter-dependency Grammar (Hudson 
1976, Schachter 1980), and Context-free Grammar (Gad- 
zar, Pullum and Sag 1980). 

The influence of G-T Grammar is obvious. Models such 
as Chomsky’s, Montague Grammar, and Relational Gram¬ 
mar have done the most to shape the current linguistic 
scene. Many linguists judge that the goals of linguistic 
theory have been established and that the domain of 
syntax has finally been conquered. At the same time, the 
future of these models is less than clear. Some linguists 
involved in fieldwork with languages never before analyzed 
are not content with any linguistic theory that has dis¬ 
carded the discovery procedures they require, although 
Chomsky’s rejection of discovery procedures in the context 
of the search for mechanical procedures among Post- 
Bloomheldians (later somewhat modified by him) is under¬ 


standable. Again, the orientation of held linguists to the 
hard data of actual languages often steers them away from 
the extreme formalism of G-T Grammar. Many linguists 
question the existence of a deep structure or other aspects 
of the typically Chomskyan approach. It must be acknowl¬ 
edged, in any case, that prolific research has been spawned 
within this orientation, in particular by the work of Chom¬ 
sky. 

A sort of model-free linguistics is also developing in 
which those trained in the G-T paradigm rarely make 
explicit use of it as a frame of reference, e.g., Comrie 
(1981), Givon (1979, 1984), and S. Thompson. Such lin¬ 
guists are insisting on the freedom to make use of whatever 
model best explicates the issue at hand. 

6. Stratificational Grammar. Another theory and a ma¬ 
jor development within general linguistics must be men¬ 
tioned because of their promise for the present topic. 
Stratificational Grammar has been pioneered by Lamb 
(1966) and elaborated by Lockwood (1972) and others. It 
developed out of the glossematic theory of Hjelmslev. The 
work of Fleming (1979, 1988) is making the stratificational 
model more accessible to philologians and others inter¬ 
ested in cross-disciplinary research. In stratificational the¬ 
ory, language is viewed as an integrated whole consisting 
of several strata (originally in Lamb the phonetic, phone¬ 
mic, morphemic, lexemic, sememic, and semantic). Analy¬ 
sis is carried out both horizontally (in terms of the tactics 
of each stratum) and vertically (in terms of realization 
relationships among the strata). A primary appeal of 
Stratificational Grammar is its ability to trace the function 
of language in both directions, i.e., from speaker to hearer 
and conversely. 

7. Discourse Analysis/Text Linguistics. While not a 
theory per se, Discourse Analysis is perhaps most impor¬ 
tant among recent methodological developments within 
general linguistics for the concerns of this article. Dis¬ 
course Analysis extends the borders of linguistic investi¬ 
gation beyond the sentence to encompass entire sections 
of material viewed as communicable wholes. Although his 
teacher Zellig Harris had already pointed in this direction, 
Chomsky launched his endeavors with the sentence as the 
limit of analysis. 

Impatience with this limitation led to the development 
of Text Linguistics in Europe during the late sixties and 
seventies, with leadership from de Beaugrande (1981), van 
Dijk (1972, 1977), Dressier (1972, 1981), and Petofi (1983). 
In the United States, somewhat independently of Europe 
and known more often as Discourse Analysis, initial inter¬ 
est was stimulated by missionary translators who had 
learned the futility of sentence-by-sentence translation. 
Also prominent were such scholars as Chafe (1980), Hop¬ 
per (1980), and Tannen (1984). The relevance of the entire 
context of a discourse to even the phonological level of 
analysis has been demonstrated by Mayers. Text Linguis¬ 
tics, or Discourse Analysis, has become a well-defined and 
important trend in world linguistics. It now provides one 
of the most fruitful avenues of rapprochement between 
linguists and biblical scholars. Among those leading the 
way in OT studies are Longacre (1979, 1983). Rabin 
(1982), Schneider (1974), Winther-Nielsen (1978), and (in 
the NT) Callow (1974), Funk (1975), Grimes (1975), and 
Louw (1973, 1981). 
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C. Biblical Studies vis-a-vis Linguistics 

1. Hebrew Grammars. The biblical Hebrew grammars 
of Gesenius (edited by Kautzsch and translated by Cowley 
[GKC]); Bergstrasser; Bauer and Leander; and Joiion 
were written during the 19th century or early in the 20th, 
and generally reflect the philological approach which de¬ 
veloped out of the Renaissance. This approach was based 
primarily on classical models (with attention to the work of 
the medieval Hebrew grammarians) and (in the grammar 
by Bauer and Leander especially) the historical/compara¬ 
tive approach of the 19th century. The classical models 
had been developed entirely on the basis of Greek and 
Latin, apart from the study of other languages. The his- 
torical/comparative approach had been formulated pri¬ 
marily by Indo-Europeanists at work on the data of the 
languages of their field, while Hebraists and other Semi¬ 
tists (as well as students of other language families) contrib¬ 
uted little to this development. Thus, it was inevitable that 
these models would often not be suitable for the analysis 
of Semitic (or other non-Indo-European) languages. 

While other Hebrew grammars have been produced, 
including those of Blau, Lambdin, Meyer, Richter, Sawyer, 
and Schneider, none has yet appeared on a scale compa¬ 
rable to GKC or Bauer and Leander. Sawyer (1976) has 
incorporated some insights from descriptive linguistics, 
and Andersen (1970, 1974) has utilized a tagmemic ap¬ 
proach to study the Hebrew verbless clause and sentence. 
Richter (1978, 1979, 1980) is engaged in a serious effort 
to analyze biblical Hebrew linguistically, although he has 
largely bypassed the essential step of phonological analysis. 
Joseph Malone has studied many specific issues in Hebrew 
(and Semitic) from a G-T perspective. On the philological 
side, a considerably increased understanding of biblical 
Hebrew has been achieved through comparative data from 
other Semitic languages, especially of the NW Semitic 
group; but most of these results have yet to find their way 
into published grammars. 

2. NT Greek Grammars. In the early 19th century 
Georg Benedikt Winer (1789-1858) brought a Port-Royal 
rationalist perspective to the study of NT Greek and also 
called for an internal analysis of the language. This latter 
impetus was profoundly vindicated when Gustav Adolf 
Deissmann (1866-1937) showed the close relation between 
the Greek of the NT and that of the Hellenistic papyri. 
The major grammars of Blass and Debrunner; Moulton, 
Howard, and Turner; and Robertson were, as in the case 
of Hebrew grammars, written in the late 19th and early 
20th century (with the exception of Turner, who has 
written more recently). The German work of Friedrich 
Blass (1843-1907) emphasized a comparison with classical 
Greek, and Albert Debrunner (b. 1884) incorporated con¬ 
temporary comparative material in his revision, as did 
Radermacher and Mayser in their grammars. The English 
contribution began with Moulton’s strong insistence, fol¬ 
lowing Deissmann, on the character of NT Greek as Hel¬ 
lenistic and as a reflection of spoken language. While 
Howard essentially published the work of Moulton in the 
second volume, he did indicate more openness to Semitic 
influence. This emphasis then came to the fore in the third 
and fourth volumes with Turner’s conviction that biblical 
Greek is unique and that the influence of the Septuagint 
was determinative in its development. In America Robert¬ 


son employed the historical/comparative approach. The 
descriptive linguistic paradigm of the first half of the 20th 
century is reflected in the Hellenistic grammar of Robert 
Funk and the introductory NT grammar of Goetchius. 
Probes in the application of G-T Grammar to the NT text 
have been made by Mueller (1978) and Schmidt (1981). 

3. Synchronic and Diachronic Study. It may be that an 
unbalanced focus on synchronic analysis among linguists 
has been one of the significant impediments to interaction 
with students of biblical Hebrew. Aside from questions of 
the prehistory of the text and viable differences in the 
dating of various books and sections, the Hebrew Bible 
represents over a millennium of language development. 
The only synchronic reading which is possible (apart from 
multifaceted comparative reconstruction) is that of the 
Hebrew of the Masoretes, and their vocalization system 
was added about another millennium after the consonan¬ 
tal text finally reached its present shape and thus can 
scarcely represent precisely the Hebrew of any phase of 
the biblical period. In other words, a realistic linguistic 
analysis of biblical Hebrew cannot proceed on a purely 
synchronic basis. In NT studies this issue is not nearly so 
pressing because of the relatively short period of time 
during which all of the material was written. 

4. Internal Analysis. In the study of biblical Hebrew, 
the insistence of Boas and Sapir that each language must 
be analyzed from within on its own terms instead of 
through categories derived from other languages cannot 
be overemphasized. This kind of analysis is still needed. 
An example of such a need is the frequent discussion of 
the biblical Hebrew noun in terms of cases, whereas case 
inflection had almost certainly been lost in Hebrew by the 
biblical period (though it was present in earlier NW Se¬ 
mitic). Another example is the ongoing effort to discover 
the categories which will best explicate the Hebrew verb, 
which categories need to be intrinsically derived from 
Hebrew itself (as well as from closely controlled cognate 
Semitic data). 

In NT studies, Winer saw the need for internal analysis. 
The issue has focused thus far particularly on whether the 
language is simply the Hellenistic Greek of the time (Deiss¬ 
mann, Moulton), or a unique sort of Greek shaped by the 
influence of Semitic, especially through the Septuagint 
(Turner). Perhaps what is needed is a fresh approach, 
working from the vantage point of some model within 
general linguistics and grounding the study more broadly 
than only in the question of Hellenistic versus Hebraic (or 
Semitic) Greek. 

5. Interdisciplinary Dialogue. Some of the barriers 
which have hindered students of the biblical languages in 
benefiting from general linguistics continue to constitute a 
challenge. One of these is the simple lack of contact be¬ 
tween the fields. Another is the highly technical nature of 
so much of linguistic literature and the lack of effort on 
the part of many linguists to communicate to a wider 
audience, even to scholars in other disciplines. Perhaps 
even more important, the lack of theoretical consensus 
among linguists still leaves outsiders hard put to know 
where to begin in finding a point of entry. 

Another serious concern arises from the assumption, 
continued among most linguists since the late 19th cen¬ 
tury, that only speech provides primary linguistic data. 
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Some linguists do argue, on the other hand, that writing 
also affords primary data for linguistic analysis, though of 
a different sort. Whether or not they are able to make 
their case, since all data from the ancient world are only 
written, it is essential for biblical studies that the discipline 
of graphemics (as the linguistic study of writing is often 
called) be developed so as to indicate how linguistic re¬ 
search may be applied to written data. 

More encouraging signs may be found in the recently 
renewed attention among linguists to diachronic analysis 
and in the interest that is being expressed and demon¬ 
strated among scholars of biblical and other ancient lan¬ 
guages in incorporating an understanding of linguistics 
into their work. In light of the good which will surely come 
as this happens, such interest must be encouraged. In light 
of the barriers which remain, the sights of biblical scholars 
must be set on a higher goal than merely that of finding 
another ready-made tool which can be added to their 
already overcrowded stock of methods for analysis. They 
must, rather, pursue a deeper insight into the nature of 
language and, thereby, into the meaning of texts, as they 
enter into dialogue with linguists. Linguistic theories and 
consequent methods of analysis can aid biblical scholars 
immensely. Conversely, as people who work with hard 
language data, biblical scholars can hope to contribute to 
the continuing effort of linguists to understand the phe¬ 
nomenon of language. 

Those who wish to do further reading may find it 
helpful to begin with the introductions to general linguis¬ 
tics by Gleason (1961), Lyons (1968), and Robins (1980) 
and the histories of linguistics by Dineen (1967), Robins 
(1979), and Sampson (1980). 
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Walter R. Bodine 

LINUS (PERSON) [Gk Linos]. A Christian mentioned 
after Pudens and before Claudia, who sent greetings along 
with them to Timothy (2 Tim 4:21). It has been speculated 
that Linus was the son of Pudens and Claudia, although it 
then becomes difficult to understand why he is mentioned 
between and not after them. 

Because 2 Timothy is assumed to reflect an imprison¬ 
ment of Paul in Rome (cf. 1:17)—although Caesarea has 
also been suggested—Linus is sometimes taken to be the 
Linus whom tradition identifies as the first bishop of Rome 
after the apostles. This linking goes back to Irenaeus ( haer . 
3.3.3) who stated that “the blessed Apostles having 
founded and built up the Church, committed into the 
hands of Linus the office of the episcopate. Of this Linus 
Paul makes mention in the Epistles to Timothy.” This is 
then quoted by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 5.6) who also writes 
that after the martyrdom of Paul and Peter, Linus was 
the first appointed to the bishopric of the church of Rome” 
(Hist. Eccl. 3.2). Eusebius notes that the episcopate of Linus 
lasted twelve years, after which he handed on his office to 
Anencletus (Hist. Eccl. 3.13). The Apos. Con. 7.46 likewise 
identify a person named Linus as the first bishop of Rome 


after the apostles and as ordained by Paul. The same text 
relates him to Claudia as Gk linos ho klaudias, i.e., as either 
her husband or brother. The question of historicity arises 
beginning with the earliest of these sources, the text from 
Irenaeus, which no doubt influenced the later sources. 
Hanson (The Pastoral Epistles NCBC, 164) has judged that 
Irenaeus* notation about Linus is unhistorical: "It assumes 
that the church in Rome had monepiscopacy in the 1st 
century, which it certainly had not.” In addition, he points 
out that “it is also probably quite unhistorical to envisage 
either Paul or Peter or both as entrusting to anyone the 
leadership of a church which neither of them had 
founded.” Nevertheless, Hanson (The Pastoral Epistles 
NCBC, 164) finds “a faint echo of history in the name 
[Linus]” for, as he remarks, “Are we to imagine the author 
of the Pastorals as freely inventing all these names [i.e., 
Eubulus, Pudens, Linus, Claudia]? It does not seem likely. 
They are probably part of his oral tradition.” 
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LION. See ZOOLOGY. 


LITERACY. This entry consists of two articles, one 
covering literacy in the ANE (mainly Mesopotamia and 
Egypt), and one treating literacy in ancient Israel. 

ANCIENT NEAR EAST 

Although the ANE has been studied principally from 
written sources, discussion of the status of writing in its 
civilizations is only beginning. Many issues are involved. 
These range from the potentially factual, such as rates of 
literacy, through levels of literacy to the extent to which 
writing represents language, and the relation of writing to 
contemporaneous spoken language. More abstractly, ef¬ 
fects of writing on social structure or on cognition are 
explored. This last problem has received particular atten¬ 
tion, because it has been held, despite the counterexam¬ 
ples of Chinese and Japanese, that alphabetic writing 
which encodes vowels was a necessary precondition for 
such a phenomenon as the "cognitive revolution” of ar¬ 
chaic and classical Greece (e.g., Havelock 1982), and may 
have similar consequences wherever it is introduced 
(Goody and Watt 1963; later modified, e.g., Goody 1987). 
Although few espouse a strong form of this hypothesis, it 
has stimulated discussion, serves as a point of reference, 
and is relevant for the world of the Hebrew Bible, with its 
alphabetical (though unvocalized) form of writing. Most 
studies that seek to test or replace the hypothesis examine 
the way in which writing is used and embedded in social 
structures, and place more explanatory weight on those 
structures. 


A. Forms, Distribution and Use of Writing 

1. Mesopotamia and Surrounding Regions 

2. Egypt 

B. Discussion 
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A. Forms, Distribution and Use of Writing 

I. Mesopotamia and Surrounding Regions. From the 
4th millennium b.c. Mesopotamia was linguistically and 
politically diverse. It strongly influenced areas as remote 
as Anatolia and Urartu in the 2d and 1st millennia b.c., 
and Iran in the days of the Persian Empire, while the 
cuneiform script and some of its languages survived into 
the Parthian period. All these regions wrote in cuneiform. 
In view of this enormous spread of time, space, and 
language, it is not meaningful to speak of one style of 
“Mesopotamian” literacy. There was a long initial develop¬ 
ment which created a script that could fully encode a 
language, with subsequent phases in which writing came 
to be both more and less widespread and important in 
social life. This complex picture has an analogy in succes¬ 
sive political orders in the region (e.g., Yoffee 1988). 

Writing was invented in S Mesopotamia, perhaps at Uruk 
(Nissen 1985), before the end of the 4th millennium b.c. 
(Michalowski 1990; Powell 1981). The separate system of 
Iranian writing, centered either on the Iranian plateau or 
in Susiana (Khuzestan), is as ancient, but it did not survive. 
The early tablets from Uruk, which are administrative and 
“lexical” (Green 1986: 465), have a repertory of about 
1200 signs; they cannot be read in any particular language 
(Green 1981). 

Only very gradually was the system modified to encode 
phonetic elements, perhaps starting from proper names. 
When a language becomes apparent, it is Sumerian, which 
has no known cognate. From earliest times, names of 
Semitic form are found, and there were probably always 
Semitic speakers in Mesopotamia. To this picture should 
be added the likely presence of the Elamite language in 
adjacent Susiana. This multilingualism is important both 
for the position of writing as a communicative system and 
for the later adaption of cuneiform for additional lan¬ 
guages, a potential that was exploited many times. 

The earliest Semitic texts, as against Semitic names, 
known in the Mesopotamian script are in Fara period 
tablets from Abu Salabikh (Biggs 1974: 42, 91); different 
Semitic dialects are attested slightly later from Ebla in 
Syria. There is controversy as to whether the principal 
dialect there was the language of Ebla itself (“Eblaite”) or 
a Semitic language of N Mesopotamia—poorly known for 
this period—adopted with the script at Ebla (Michalowski 
1987). From the succeeding Agade dynasty on, Akkadian 
became the dominant Semitic language written in cunei¬ 
form, and is known in many dialects from different areas. 
It traveled with the script to regions where cuneiform was 
adopted for different languages; those regions therefore 
also had multilingual written cultures. The two principal 
strands of Akkadian are Babylonian and Assyrian, which 
separated after 2000 b.c. By the time of the Agade dy¬ 
nasty, the isolated language Hurrian began to be written 
in cuneiform (Wilhelm 1982: 4-5, 11, 106-08). Although 
this survived for more than a millennium, it never became 
widespread, except perhaps around the capital of the 
Hurrian state of Mitanni (WaSSukanni; site not identified). 

From the mid-2d millennium b.c., the Indo-European 
Hittite language, together with its local forerunner Hattie 
(Kammenhuber 1969b) and the Indo-European Palaic and 
Luwian, were written in cuneiform (Kammenhuber 
1969a). In Anatolia, the influence of cuneiform spread 


beyond the writing system itself with the invention of the 
hieroglyphic Luwian script, whose pictorial signs may have 
looked to Egyptian or Levantine models, but whose struc¬ 
ture was patterned after cuneiform (Morpurgo Davies and 
Hawkins 1978). Cuneiform preserves traces of yet further 
languages, notably Amorite, the traditional language of an 
ethnic element in the Mesopotamian population of the late 
3d and early 2d millennia b.c. (Gelb 1980). Comparable 
later phenomena are Kassite, which remains almost un¬ 
known, and Aramaic, used alongside Akkadian cuneiform 
in the 1st millennium b.c. and ultimately supplanting it. 

Vast numbers of cuneiform tablets are preserved (cf. 
Veenhof 1986: 2-3), although their distribution is irregu¬ 
lar; gaps were illustrated by the discovery of Ebla in the 
1970s (Cagni 1987), of Tell Leilan (Eidem 1987), and of 
the Late Babylonian temple library at Sippar (Black and 
Ball 1987: 248—49) in the 1980s. Despite this abundance 
of material, the picture of the use of writing is limited. 
Most preserved tablets are bureaucratic or administrative. 

Continuous language was not recorded until the ED 
period, and literary texts, narrowly defined, are not known 
before the Fara period (Biggs 1974: 28-42). The earliest 
of these are perhaps more sets of cues for oral perfor¬ 
mance than full texts (Michalowski 1990). Except on cyl¬ 
inder seals, writing was rare in public places and on works 
of art until the later 3d millennium b.c., and letters were 
uncommon. The most intense early administrative use of 
writing was during the Agade dynasty in Akkadian and 
the succeeding Ur III dynasty in Sumerian, by then prob¬ 
ably a dead language (cf. Larsen 1988a: 188). 

From the Isin-Larsa period on, Akkadian began to pre¬ 
dominate over Sumerian in writing, but Sumerian was 
transmitted as long as Mesopotamian culture survived and 
spread to all areas where cuneiform was adopted. What¬ 
ever language was used in everyday writing, all known 
schooling was based on Sumerian, which was fundamental 
to many features of the cuneiform script and underlay 
sign lists and lexical lists. The main corpus of Sumerian 
literature is preserved only in Old Babylonian (OB) and 
later copies, and thus was in a dead language (e.g., Hallo 
1975). The principal early Akkadian literary texts belong 
to the same period. 

The only period during which there was widespread use 
of writing outside scribal classes was the OB/Old Assyrian 
(OA), from which large amounts of private correspon¬ 
dence are preserved, notably from the Assyrian trading 
colony of Kiiltepe/Kanish in Anatolia (e.g., Larsen 1976). 
This material uses a reduced range of signs that would 
have been relatively easy to learn (Larsen 1988b: 132-34; 
but see Morpurgo Davies 1986: 60-63). OB and OA are 
markedly different from the Old Akkadian (OAkk) of the 
Agade dynasty and may not derive directly from it (Reiner 
1966: 21), so that they could at times have been relatively 
close to the current language of the Akkadian-speaking 
part of the population. The same can be said only of 
isolated other strands of the tradition, perhaps of Neo- 
Assyrian (NA) of the 8th-7th centuries b.c, and of subse¬ 
quent Late Babylonian (LB). The Standard Babylonian 
(SB) of Akkadian literary texts was an artificial “dialect.” 

From the 1st millennium b.c. come major collections of 
literary material, especially the Library of Assurbanipal 
from Nineveh (Reade 1986; Parpola 1986); traditions of 
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belles lettres, mathematics, and astronomy continued in 
Babylonia to the end of Mesopotamian culture. From the 
aftermath of the OB period on, the writing system became 
more complicated, in that it used an increasing number of 
signs, with more homophony. The same is true of the 
relatively short history of Hittite cuneiform, in the later 
stages of which more words were written in Sumerian and 
Akkadian (Morpurgo Davies 1986: 60—61). In some cases, 
these more complex practices could lead to greater “effi¬ 
ciency,” because fewer signs were needed to write the same 
amount of text, but the general tendency is not populariz¬ 
ing. Rather, writing was kept within a scribal class, and 
there were sanctions, recorded in formal colophons on 
tablets and in one more explicit text (Beaulieu fc.), against 
transmitting knowledge of writing outside that class. The 
scribal group was exclusive also in that it did not include 
the leaders of states; but those people were as committed 
as the scribes to maintaining the cultural, as well as the 
administrative, tradition of writing. 

In none of Mesopotamian history is there suitable evi¬ 
dence for assessing rates of literacy. Although in small 
social groups, such as the OA merchants, the rate may have 
been relatively high, the general impression is of very 
restricted literacy. 

2. Egypt. Writing was invented in Egypt after the cul¬ 
tural and political unification of the country in late-pre- 
dynastic times (ca. 3100 b.c.). The Egyptian script belongs 
to a unilingual culture and was hardly used to write other 
languages; even dialect forms are rare. There are two 
principal variants of the script, hieroglyphs, which have a 
pictorial form and are integrated with the system of picto¬ 
rial representation, and cursive, the later hieratic, which 
was used for most writing on the artificial medium of 
papyrus. From about 650 b.c. a second cursive form, 
demotic, evolved. This was thenceforth the business script; 
from the 4th century b.c. or earlier, literary, and later 
religious, texts were also w r ritten in it. 

The hieroglyphic script has a broader significance be¬ 
cause of its integration with art; together these formed 
both the main medium of display and, in times before 
continuous language was written down, the central defini¬ 
tion of the meaning of the Egyptian state and cosmos 
(Baines 1989). Most pictorial representation includes some 
writing. The presentation of the social order and cosmos 
on the monuments is strongly hierarchical, and positive 
values became attached to forms of writing that did not 
employ continuous language. Perhaps for this reason, it 
was some centuries before continuous language was writ¬ 
ten down, perhaps in the late 2d dynasty, even though the 
requisite sign repertory existed earlier. 

Most preserved early writing is in ink or incised, on 
pottery, stone vases, or ivory tags, but papyrus was per¬ 
fected by the middle of the 1st dynasty. Papyrus and 
wooden writing boards were the main writing media for 
administration. Because papyrus can be preserved only in 
dry conditions, the cursive written record is much less 
abundant than that on clay from the Near East (Veenhof 
1986: 2-3); only for the New Kingdom village of Deir el- 
Medina (Valbelle 1985) and for the Roman period is the 
volume comparable, and most of the latter material is in 
Greek (Montevecchi 1973; Youtie 1981). Egypt has, how- 
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ever, preserved altogether more monumental writing than 
the Near East. 

The earliest written materials are broadly administrative 
(Dreyer 1989), but it is uncertain whether writing was 
invented for administration and then adopted for display, 
invented for display, or devised for both at once. It is also 
an open question whether its invention was independent 
or was due to stimulus diffusion from Mesopotamia, whose 
influence was strong in the Delta (Von der Way and 
Schmidt 1987). Writing was used as the instrument of the 
unified nation state. In most periods, developments were 
introduced from the center. 

The first major advance dates to the 2d-4th dynasties. 
Brief speeches of gods were recorded, and by the end of 
the 4th dynasty administrative documents including whole 
sentences were composed (Posener Krieger 1979). The 
language of this period is termed Old Egyptian; it is not 
unitary. Most continuous Egyptian texts are in a simple 
form of meter (LA 4: 1127-54). The earliest form of 
“literary text” seems to have been the list, as in Mesopota¬ 
mia; these are known from the 2d dynasty on (AEL 1: 3— 
5). In the 5th-6th dynasties, public and private uses of 
writing proliferated (Roccati 1982), and the Pyramid Texts 
in later pyramids provide indirect evidence for large cor¬ 
pora of religious texts, while medical and mathematical 
texts may also have been written. The design of documents 
became very elaborate (Helck 1974). Conventionalized 
representations in nonroyal tombs show scribes in almost 
every context of production and administration. The inner 
elite and kings were literate. 

The central Old Kingdom is the period best suited for 
estimating the extent of literacy. If the size of the inner 
elite (a few hundred) and their supporting scribes (per¬ 
haps ten times that number) is related to the total popula¬ 
tion (perhaps a million), a rate of literacy of 0.3-1.0 
percent emerges (Baines and Eyre 1983: 65-74). All these 
people will have been males in the service of the state or 
officials; there is no place for nonprofessional literate 
people and little evidence for female literacy. 

During the 1st intermediate period, writing may have 
spread a little, while the succeeding Middle Kingdom saw 
a pervasive bureaucratization and the composition of 
much literature. The language of these periods is termed 
Middle Egyptian. Its orthography was regularized in the 
early 12th dynasty; it was probably an artificial idiom, for 
it is little different grammatically from Old Egyptian. 

Middle Kingdom literature (AEL 1) focuses on the In¬ 
struction (or Wisdom) text, but includes other genres, 
notably narratives such as that of Sinuhe. Finds of groups 
of papyri from the 13th dynasty (Gardiner 1955) to the 
Roman period (Tait 1977) show that “literature” was the 
sum of transmitted old texts and could extend to copies of 
inscriptions. The chief context in which belles lettres were 
certainly used was in schools. Middle Kingdom literature 
is complex, serious, and focused on elite concerns; it was 
“classical” for later periods, and allusions to its phraseol¬ 
ogy show that it pervaded later written culture. 

There was little essential change in the position of writ¬ 
ing in the New Kingdom, but the culture of the period was 
more diverse, particularly in the 19th-20th dynasties, 
when Late Egyptian joined Middle Egyptian as a written 
form rather nearer to the spoken language. Monumental 
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inscriptions of those dynasties stand linguistically between 
Middle and Late Egyptian. Later inscriptions reverted to 
Middle Egyptian, while documentary Late Egyptian con¬ 
tinued to develop, being transformed ultimately into de¬ 
motic (from the 7th century b.c.), which designates a form 
both of the script and of the language (Johnson 1986). 
From the later New Kingdom on, the chief repositories of 
traditional culture were the temples. The linguistic diver¬ 
sity of texts grew steadily, while in later times the spread 
of literacy may have declined. Here, the development of 
demotic is crucial, because the connection between hiero¬ 
glyphs and the cursive was broken, and hieroglyphs devel¬ 
oped from a repertory of a few hundred signs to one of 
several thousand, used in the most elaborate fashion in 
temple inscriptions of the Greco-Roman period (Kurth 
1983). Literacy was probably less widespread in demotic 
than it had been in hieratic, while late hieroglyphic was 
the preserve of a small priestly group. 

Ptolemaic and Roman rule did not bring an end to 
Egyptian writing, but the primary administrative language 
of the country was now Greek, and the rate of literacy in 
Greek was much higher than in Egyptian. Although there 
was considerable mixing of people over this long period, 
little Greek influence can be seen in Egyptian texts. Native 
written traditions survived and developed into the 3d 
century a.d., before disappearing in the face of changes in 
the Roman Empire and the spread of Christianity. 

B. Discussion 

The patterns of development and use of writing in the 
two principal cultural areas of the ANE are different in 
detail but share important features. Writing is part of the 
definition of these societies or civilizations and of their 
cultural awareness. This point is clearer for Egypt than for 
Mesopotamia, but is significant there too (Machinist 1986), 
despite the fact that writing was not used for high-cultural 
purposes for several centuries after its invention. Literacy 
was restricted in both cultures, being integral to adminis¬ 
tration and high culture in Egypt and subservient to those 
forces in Mesopotamia. In both, development toward en¬ 
coding continuous language was slow. Even when written 
language arrived, it was restricted to particular dialects or 
standardized forms and subject to many conventions. In 
Mesopotamia and peripheral regions, the written language 
was a foreign one for many of its users. These restrictions 
of writing go together with limited access to written and 
artistic display. For Egypt this was chiefly in palaces, tem¬ 
ples, and tombs; in Mesopotamia too, palaces (e g. Winter 
1981) and temples were central. 

Thus, the position of writing in these societies could 
hardly have led to mass literacy; in Mesopotamia there 
were also formal barriers to learning to read and write. In 
neither region would acquiring literacy have brought ob¬ 
vious benefits for those outside the administration. If the 
question needs to be rehearsed, this position of writing 
might be sufficient explanation for the absence of some of 
the developments of Greece. But in Greece, the principal 
stimuli to development may have come from social forces 
other than writing (e.g., Murray 1980: 90-99), so that the 
argument would then be irrelevant, even if, as is likely, 
writing is necessary to sustain the complex and continued 
development of abstract modes of thought and argument. 


If more appropriate criteria are used, the position and 
effects of writing in these civilizations remain crucial. The 
whole administrative apparatus was predicated on writing 
(cf. Gibson and Biggs 1987). Writing allowed historical 
transmission of cultural materials over vast spans of time 
with quite accurate knowledge of the periods from which 
it derived (more so in Egypt than in Mesopotamia; cf. 
Baines 1988; Michalowski 1983; see in general Assmann 
1988). In Mesopotamia there were developments of math¬ 
ematics and astronomy that would hardly have occurred in 
oral form (Machinist 1985). In Egypt, the religious contro¬ 
versy and development of the Amarna period belong in a 
high-cultural and written tradition (Assmann 1983: 96- 
143). These examples could be multiplied. 

From an opposite perspective, it is important to see the 
effects of writing in the context of limited literacy. In 
societies where few are literate and writing is normally 
read aloud during composition and retrieval, the oral 
context dominates and envelops the written. That context 
is virtually lost, but it was all that most people experienced; 
no one was embarrassed not to be literate (Morpurgo 
Davies 1986: 55). Yet elite projects and elite display, which 
utilized and were organized through writing, consumed 
such a high proportion of resources that the written rec¬ 
ord gives a truer picture than it would of less unequal 
semi-oral communities. As well as recording that inequal¬ 
ity, writing was a powerful aid to its existence. 
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John Baines 

ANCIENT ISRAEL 

The Bible itself is a witness to Hebrew and Hellenistic 
literacy, the products of people who wrote in the expecta¬ 
tion that others would read their works. Who could write 
and who could read in ancient Israel are questions which 
can be discussed from two independent sources of evi¬ 
dence: the information contained in the OT and the 
information from Hebrew and other ancient inscriptions. 


A. The Biblical Evidence 

B. The Epigraphic Evidence 

C. Conclusions 


A. The Biblical Evidence 

From the book of Exodus onward, writing, books, and 
reading are mentioned frequently and without comment. 
Moses is portrayed writing the terms of God’s covenant 
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with Israel (Exod 24:4), the stages of Israel’s journey from 
Egypt to Canaan (Num 33:2), his song (Deut 31:25), and 
the law (Deut 31:9), the last two being written to be taught 
and to be read in public respectively. The laws given in 
writing by God (Exod 32:16; 34:1,4) were called “the book 
of the law” (Deut 28:58). Other leaders, secular and reli¬ 
gious, read and wrote: Joshua from the book of the law 
(Josh 1:8; 24:26), Samuel the duties of the king (1 Sam 
10:25), David letters to Joab (2 Sam 11:14), Jezebel letters 
in Ahab’s name (1 Kgs 21:8f.), the king of Damascus to 
the king of Israel (2 Kings 5), Jehu to men of Samaria 
(2 Kings 10), Hezekiah read letters from Sennacherib and 
Merodach-Baladan (2 Kgs 19:14; 20:12). In all these cases 
the rulers may have read or written themselves but, 
equally, secretaries (“scribes”) may have acted on their 
behalf, for there would be no need to mention the latter’s 
role unless it was significant for the narrative, as when 
Jehudi read Jeremiah’s oracles to Jehoiakim and the king 
cut up the scroll after a few columns had been read (Jer 
36:20-26). However, Deut 17:18-19 does envisage Israel¬ 
ite kings copying and reading the law book for themselves. 
Kings had their official secretaries from David’s reign 
(2 Sam 8:17; cf. 1 Kgs 4:3; 2 Kgs 12:10), and their control 
presumably extended over the clerks who operated Solo¬ 
mon’s revenue-collecting system (1 Kings 4) and whatever 
administrative arrangements took its place in Israel and 
Judah. Local centers responsible to the capital would gen¬ 
erate a certain amount of reading and writing in normal 
circumstances, enabling such levies as Menahem’s to be 
raised (2 Kgs 15:19-20). Hezekiah’s Passover proclamation 
assumed it could be read throughout the land (2 Chr 
30:6). 

While tax-collecting may have brought the ordinary 
farmer or citizen into contact with writing on occasion, as 
would any regular attempt to ensure all men paid the half¬ 
shekel tax to the sanctuary (Exod 30:13; 38:25ff.; cf. Matt 
17:24-27), biblical laws expected a greater familiarity with 
those skills. A man divorcing his wife was to write a 
document of divorce for her (Deut 24:1-3; cf. Isa 50:1; 
Jer 3:8), and God’s laws were to be written on the doors 
and doorframes of the houses (Deut 6:9; 11:20). Evidently, 
reading and writing were assumed to affect life at most 
levels; their existence was common knowledge, even if their 
practice was largely in the hands of specialists, the scribes. 
Isaiah could meet people able to read and people unable 
to read (Isa 29:11-12). The public reading of the Law, 
even if not carried out so regularly as prescribed by Deut 
31:10-13, would emphasize the role of the book (cf. 2 
Kings 22). Inscribed monuments visible to travelers, would 
also advertise the use of writing (cf. Josh 8:30-35). 

If a man had a Scriptural text on his doorpost, did that 
bring an awareness of books and literature? The question 
is almost unanswerable from the biblical text. The ubiquity 
of references to writing and writing materials of several 
kinds, using terms which are seldom foreign to the Hebrew 
language (Heb qeset ‘palette’ came from Eg gst, since the 
art of writing in ink originated in Egypt), does seem to 
imply that books were not great rarities confined to temple 
or palace libraries. And although many of the references 
occur in texts from the latter part of the Monarchy, some 
are to be found in parts of the Pentateuch which standard 


literary analysis sets in the earlier part (e.g., Exod 17 14 
24:7 in E; Exod 32:32-33 in J). 

B. The Epigraphic Evidence 

Writing and reading were skills 2000 years old in Baby¬ 
lonia and Egypt by the time Israel became a kingdom. 
Although the scripts of both cultures had been current in 
Canaan, they gave place to the locally invented alphabet at 
the end of the 2d millennium b.c., and it was that script 
which the Israelites adopted. 

Examples of ancient Hebrew writing are most plentiful 
from the 7th century b.c. and the early 6th, that is, from 
the last century of Judah’s existence. Most are short notes 
or messages written in ink on potsherds, the scrap-paper 
of ancient times (see WRITING AND WRITING MATE¬ 
RIALS). They have been found in major towns such as 
Jerusalem and Lachish, in military settlements like Arad 
and Aroer, and in smaller places like Khirbet Qumran and 
Vered Yericho. Labels describing contents or naming the 
owner were scratched or pecked on wine jars at Gibeon 
and many other sites. 

The most common inscribed objects are stone seals 
bearing the owner’s name, often followed by the father’s 
name, occasionally by a title. Hundreds are known either 
in the original stones or from their imprints on tiny lumps 
of clay. These clay bullae sealed papyrus documents. This 
is proved both by the impressions of papyrus fibers left on 
the backs of the bullae and by the recovery of similar 
bullae still attached to papyri in Egypt (e.g., at Elephan¬ 
tine; see ArchElepk, pi. 14a). Papyrus documents will not 
survive in the damp soil of most Palestinian sites, but in 
the dehydrated conditions of the caves near the Dead Sea 
one fragment has lasted from this period. Originally it 
carried a letter, then the ink had been partially washed 
away and an accountancy list written over it; papyrus was 
costly or hard to obtain. Bullae have been found in exca¬ 
vations at Jerusalem and Lachish, and by chance at other 
sites. A hoard of 255 obtained from antiquities dealers 
represents an archive of scores of papyrus documents (see 
Avigad 1986). Seal-stones are found in burials and in 
settlements, one coming from a remote farmstead in the 
Buqei’ah valley W of Qumran. Some seals were impressed 
into the fabric of jars, to indicate the place of origin or the 
capacity or for other purposes. Another class of inscribed 
stone from this period is weights. Fractions of the shekel 
had their value incised on them in words, obviously in¬ 
tended to be recognized, for some of the weights differ 
only a little in size. Besides these regular products of 
scribes and engravers, there are graffiti in tombs and other 
places, the spur-of-the-moment scribbles of mourners or 
visitors (e.g., Khirbet el-Qom, Khirbet Beit Lei. the cara¬ 
vanserai at Kuntillet Ajrud). Formal inscriptions are rare, 
a fact to be attributed to the constant occupation and 
rebuilding of major towns rather than to a disinclination 
to make such things. Small pieces of inscribed monuments 
have been found in Jerusalem and Samaria, and tombs of 
the very wealthy in Silwan had carefully cut notices declar¬ 
ing ownership and cursing plunderers. The outstanding 
piece of ancient Hebrew writing is the Siloam Tunnel 
Inscription (ANET, 321), engraved on the rock wall by 
lamplight in a position where few people w'ould ever see it. 
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Its flowing script preserves the handwriting of a proficient 
scribe. See SI LOAM INSCRIPTION. 

All of these inscriptions date from the last 150 years of 
Judah’s history. The Samaria Ostraca, consisting of over a 
hundred pieces, represent the work of clerks in the Isra¬ 
elite capital about 775 to 750 b.c. Apart from them, there 
are few ancient Hebrew texts which can be dated much 
before 700 b.c. This does not mean there was little writing 
in Israel earlier in the Monarchy. The Gezer Calendar is 
one piece of evidence from the 10th century b.c. for a 
knowledge of writing in Palestine, although the text is not 
certainly Hebrew. The monumental possibilities of the 9th 
century are demonstrated by the Moabite Stone, product 
of a culture so close to Judah’s in nature that it would be 
hard to suppose Hebrew scribes incapable of preparing a 
similar memorial. 

Epigraphic evidence fails to supply any Hebrew book 
earlier than the Dead Sea Scrolls. One discovery does 
illustrate the appearance of a book in the time of Isaiah 
(ca. 700 b.c.). Although not a Hebrew text, the inscribed 
plaster fragments from Tell Deir c Alla cannot preserve a 
very different form. Written in black ink framed at the top 
and left side with red rulings and with initial and certain 
other words in red, the text, in Aramaic script, describes 
visions of Balaam son of Beor. No doubt this is an enlarged 
version of a column of a scroll, a book about Balaam. See 
also DEIR C ALLA (TEXTS). The form is seen more exten¬ 
sively in the oldest surviving W Semitic book scrolls, the 
Aramaic papyri containing the Wisdom of Ahiqar, and a 
translation of Darius the Great’s Behistun inscription cop¬ 
ied in the 5th century b.c. and found at Elephantine (see 
Millard 1982: 150). 

C. Conclusions 

Measuring literacy is a subjective exercise, dependent 
upon definition of the term and breadth of information 
on hand. For a dead culture the inquiry is almost wholly 
confined to assessing the products of the literate members 
of the culture. Israel provides the rare opportunity to set 
the evidence of a traditional literary text, the Bible, beside 
epigraphic remains. At once, some speculations arising 
from study of the former are extinguished by the testi¬ 
mony of the latter. Assertions that writing was confined to 
palace and temple to centers of administration and cult 
(e.g., Phillips 1968: 194) are now disproved. The wide 
distribution of ostraca and graffiti beyond major towns to 
military outposts and farms (see Millard 1985a: 302, 310— 
12) attests the presence of readers and writers in such 
places. Even if their presence was temporary, it dissemi¬ 
nated awareness of the skills of literacy. Discovery of 
Hebrew ostraca in hoards has led to the supposition that 
potsherds were the Hebrew scribes’ normal writing mate¬ 
rial, and that all their works were short (Warner 1980: 89). 
This is a misunderstanding of the situation. Ostraca sur¬ 
vive because they are all but indestructible, while papyri 
perish. The nature of many Hebrew ostraca implies the 
production of more extensive documents collating and 
ordering their data. Where both ostraca and papyrus 
records survive side by side, as they do in Egypt, notably 
in the Aramean-Jewish colony at Elephantine, the ostraca 
carry ephemeral notes, messages and lists; the papyri 
contain legal deeds, longer or more important letters, 


memoranda and other documents that were to be kept for 
future consultation, and ledgers incorporating the details 
recorded on individual ostraca. In Egypt books were writ¬ 
ten on papyrus scrolls, and it is reasonable to suppose this 
was also true in Israel. 

Protagonists of a major role for oral tradition in ancient 
Israel have developed the idea that an oral community’s 
literature was only put into writing at moments of crisis 
(Nielsen 1954). In the face of an enemy threat, memories 
were tapped and the accumulated knowledge of the popu¬ 
lation written down. Apart from the inherent unlikelihood 
of this scenario, the epigraphic evidence tells against it. 
Documents from the closing stage of an occupation have a 
greater likelihood of surviving. Moreover, in Babylonia 
and Assyria where manuscripts of literary works may bear 
dates, the copying was clearly done over several years 
before the phases ended. 

The distribution of Hebrew epigraphic material is one 
sign of a widespread awareness of writing; another is the 
large number of seals, the majority bearing the owners’ 
names without any distinctive design, so that one could be 
distinguished from another only by the shapes of the 
letters. There are too many of these seals for them to have 
been only the insignia of government officers in the small 
state of Judah over the last hundred years of its life. Clearly 
they belonged to a wider group of landowners, merchants, 
and religious personnel. Either these owners or their sec¬ 
retaries had to read the tiny letters to identify the seals. 
Some expectation that seal legends might be read is also 
implicit in the impressions on jars. The fact that two 
common types carried the words “royal property” (Imlk) 
and the name of a place (Hebron, Soco, Ziph, or Mamshit) 
above and below a special emblem (Lemaire 1982) suggests 
some value was attached to the presence of the letters. 
Similarly, names scratched on pots imply ability to distin¬ 
guish one from another on the part of the owners, at least. 

The simplicity of the alphabet may be seen as an aid to 
literacy because it needed far less time and effort to 
memorize than the hundreds of Babylonian or Egyptian 
signs. Conservatism in scribal circles and the integration 
of writing systems in the national cultures helped Babylo¬ 
nian and Egyptian to continue into the Christian era. The 
invention of a cuneiform alphabet in Ugarit during the LB 
Age in imitation of the Canaanite alphabet is testimony to 
the scribes’ realization of the advantages the new script 
brought. The effect is shown by the greater proportion of 
inscribed to uninscribed seals in Israel and Judah by com¬ 
parison with Assyrian and Babylonian seals, and by the 
occurrence of casual graffiti in alphabetic scripts. 

Whether in knowledge of the skills themselves or from 
observation of others using them, it is arguable that many 
Israelite and Judean citizens were aware of writing and its 
powers. Nevertheless, in normal daily business it was the 
professional scribes who did most of the reading and 
writing. Scribes were active in Canaan before Israel ruled 
there, already known by the term sdper. (This word appears 
as a W Semitic loanword in an Egyptian composition of 
the 13th century b.c., Papyrus Anastasi I [ANET, 476]; it is 
accompanied with the determinative indicating a scribe’s 
palette, making its meaning clear, contra McKane [1965: 
23ff.]). Some held high positions in court (e.g., Shaphan 
[2 Kings 22]), others worked as secretaries to individuals 
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(as Baruch did for Jeremiah [Jeremiah 36, 45]), or presum¬ 
ably hired their services to anyone who had need of them. 
Some people who were literate did other work. The writer 
of one of the Lachish Ostraca protested indignantly, “My 
lord has as good as said, ‘You don’t know how to read a 
letter.’ As the Lord lives, no one has ever had to read a 
letter to me! In fact, when I’ve read any letter that has 
come to me, I’ve been able to repeat its contents in detail!” 
(Lachish Letter 3; see Lemaire 1977: 100—1). The writer 
was commander of a military outpost. How such a man or 
any scribe learned to read and write is uncertain; there 
may have been schools with classes of pupils, or practicing 
scribes may have taken apprentices. Part of the training 
was probably the copying of works of Hebrew literature as 
a means to inculcate accuracy, grammar and style, and as 
a mental stimulus, as it was in Egypt and Babylonia. See 
EDUCATION (ANCIENT ISRAEL). The range of Hebrew 
literature in the Bible is comparable with surviving texts 
from those cultures, although not identical with them, and 
it would be strange if such works were preserved in writing 
in neighboring regions yet not in Israel and Judah. It is 
also noteworthy that many texts were written down at the 
time of composition in adjacent states, including such 
various genres as treaties or covenants (Aramaic from 
Sefire, ANET, 531-41), narratives of victory (like the Mo¬ 
abite Stone, ANET, 320), and prophetic oracles (ANET, 
605-7; 623-26; 629-32; cf. Millard 1985b). Israel is un¬ 
likely to have had totally different literary habits. 

The biblical evidence actually complements the epi- 
graphic. The creation of a second copy of Jeremiah’s 
oracles is not set out as an extraordinary event (Jer 36:28- 
32), nor is the writing of a deed of sale (Jeremiah 32). 
While the number of ancient Israelites who regularly read 
and wrote may have been very small and mostly profes¬ 
sional scribes, the number who possessed marginal literacy 
was larger, and still more would likely have been able to 
recognize and write their names. (At Elephantine several 
legal documents bear signatures in the writing of people 
who were not used to using a pen; see Naveh 1970: 29- 
30). The majority of the people would have encountered 
writing on some occasion and would be aware of the power 
and possibilities it possessed, even in quasi-magical form 
(cf. Num 5:11-31 and the silver amulet plaques engraved 
with a form of Num 6:24-27 found in a late 7th century 
b.c. tomb in the valley of Hinnom). 

In the light of the evidence from all sources it appears 
that literacy reached beyond the palaces and temples of 
Israel and Judah to quite small settlements. This means 
prophetic oracles, hymns, laws could have circulated in 
written form from an early time to offer an authority and 
a control on oral tradition. In discussion of the history of 
the books of the OT the role of Israelite literacy deserves 
to be given greater prominence. 
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A. R. Millard 

LITERATURE. Articles pertaining to the literature of 
the biblical world may be found under EGYPTIAN LIT¬ 
ERATURE; HITTITE TEXTS AND LITERATURE; 
LITERATURE, EARLY CHRISTIAN; SUMERIAN LIT¬ 
ERATURE; and UGARIT (TEXTS AND LITERATURE). 

LITERATURE, EARLY CHRISTIAN. Early 

Christian literature includes all the writings of the early 
Church. This body of literature is made up of many 
different genres such as letters, gospels, acts, and apoca¬ 
lypses which are related to the life and thought of the 
particular community. 

A. Canonical and Uncanonical 

1. Gospels 

2. Acts 

3. Apocalypses 

B. Apostolic Fathers 

1. Clement of Rome 

2. Ignatius and Polycarp 

3. Hermas 

4. Didache, Barnabas and Others 

5. Other Epistles 

C. Apologists 

1. Quadratus and Aristides 

2. Justin Martyr 

3. Tatian and Athenagoras 

4. Latin Apologists 

D. Heretics 

1. Marcion 

2. Gnostic Literature 

3. Manicheans 

E. Christian Writers in the West 

1. Irenaeus 

2. Hippolytus 

3. Novatian 

4. Tertullian 

5. Cyprian 

F. The Alexandrian Fathers 

1. Clement of Alexandria 

2. Origen 

3. Dionysius 

G. Eusebius 
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A. Canonical and Uncanonical 

la this article “literature" is used in a comprehensive 
sense: it is not restricted to works which were consciously 
composed for literary effect, but includes occasional com¬ 
positions like personal letters. Moreover, no distinction is 
made between canonical and uncanonical literature. Such 
a distinction is important theologically and ecclesiastically, 
but not for the study of literary history. The earliest 
Christian literature is indeed found in the NT; that is to 
say, it comprises works which the Church eventually ac¬ 
knowledged as canonical. But canonical and uncanonical 
writings overlap chronologically: thus the letter of Clem¬ 
ent of Rome to the Corinthians certainly, and the letters 
of Ignatius probably, antedate the latest NT documents 
(2 Peter, for example). 

All the literary genres found in the NT are represented 
in uncanonical Christian literature of the earliest centuries 
a.d. Alongside the letters of Paul may be set the letters of 
Ignatius, half a century later. Alongside the four NT 
Gospels stand the “apocryphal” gospels, whether orthodox 
or heterodox—of a later date, it is true, but following the 
same literary pattern. Alongside the Acts of the Apostles 
stand the volumes of apocryphal Acts; alongside the Reve¬ 
lation of John stands the Revelation of Peter. 

Of these genres only the first (letters or epistles) was 
familiar in the Greco—Roman world; the other three were 
distinctively Christian—or, so far as apocalypses are con¬ 
cerned, Jewish and Christian. 

1. Gospels. All four of the canonical Gospels tell the 
story of Jesus’ ministry, from his baptism to his death and 
resurrection. The first three (the Synoptic Gospels) share 
a considerable body of primitive Christian tradition, relat¬ 
ing to both deeds and sayings of Jesus. The inclusion of so 
much common material, and the combination with this of 
material special to each evangelist, present us with what is 
commonly called the SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. The gospel 
of John has a core of narrative material, covering the same 
period but representing another line of tradition; this is 
set in the context of a body of teaching material, mainly in 
the form of discourse, showing a distinctive theology and 
style which are characteristically Johannine. 

One of the earliest of the uncanonical gospels, the Gospel 
of Thomas, is a collection of 114 sayings ascribed to Jesus. 
About half of these have affinities with sayings recorded in 
the canonical Gospels. The Gospel of Thomas first became 
known from Greek papyrus fragments unearthed at Ox- 
yrhynchus, Egypt, at the end of the 19th and beginning of 
the 20th century. Its complete text, in a Coptic version, 
was included in one of the thirteen papyrus codices discov¬ 
ered at Nag Hammadi, Upper Egypt, about 1945. 

The later gospels were designed in part to supply infor¬ 
mation about Jesus beyond what is found in the NT 
Gospels. Most of them are attached to the name of an 
apostle or some other prominent figure in the primitive 
Christian story. While the NT gospels of Matthew and 
Luke give some account of Jesus’ birth and infancy, oth¬ 
ers the infancy gospels”—undertake to give details of 
his parentage and early days which pious readers were 
anxious to know. The Protevangelium of James, for example, 
begins by relating the conception, birth, and upbringing 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus, and goes on to describe the 
birth of Jesus and its immediate sequel. The Infancy Gospel 


of Thomas contains stories of Jesus’ boyhood, presenting 
him as an infant prodigy both at school and at play. 

The Gospel of Peter, or all that is left of it, is a “passion 
narrative”; it was popular in some quarters of the early 
Church until a bishop of Antioch, at the end of the 2d 
century, exposed its docetic tendency: it represented Jesus’ 
suffering on the cross as being apparent, not real. 

The Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Egyptians seem to have circulated in Alexandria 
among Jewish and gentile Christians respectively. The 
former bore some kind of relationship to the canonical 
gospel of Matthew, but includes some material not found 
there, such as the account of Jesus’ appearance after his 
resurrection to Matthew’s brother James (cf. 1 Cor 15:7). 
The Gospel according to the Egyptians has more of a gnostic 
tinge, as in Jesus’ declaration to Salome, “I have come to 
destroy the works of the female.” This implies an end to 
the cycle of conception, birth, parenthood, and death, 
with the reunion of male and female (or the reabsorption 
of the female in the male) in one person, as in the time 
before the formation of Eve. 

The motif of Jesus’ imparting further teaching to his 
disciples after his resurrection (cf. Acts 1:3) is found in a 
number of early Christian writings. About the middle of 
the 3d century, for example, an Egyptian gnostic wrote a 
Greek work known as Pistis Sophia. Pistis Sophia (“Faith 
Wisdom”) probably represents the human soul, endeavor¬ 
ing to attain salvation. The work survives in a Coptic 
version. In it Jesus continues to live with his disciples for 
eleven or twelve years after his resurrection and tells them 
many things about salvation, especially in reply to ques¬ 
tions, asked preeminently by Mary Magdalene (see PISTIS 
SOPHIA). 

2. Acts. In the second half of the 2d century, there 
began to appear a body of “Acts” literature, of the same 
general character as the NT Acts of the Apostles, ascribed 
to Paul, Peter, Andrew, John, and Thomas. 

The Acts of Paul , composed about 160 by a presbyter of 
one of the churches of Asia (“from love of Paul,” as he 
said), is an early example of Christian fiction. It records 
various adventures of Paul; the most popular part of the 
work describes the activities of his female disciple Thecla. 
Unlike the Paul of the Pastoral Epistles, the Paul of this 
work deprecates marriage but promotes freedom of min¬ 
istry for Christian women. The author’s good intentions 
were not appreciated by his church leaders; he was de¬ 
posed from the presbyterate (Tert. De Bapt. 17). 

The Acts of Peter deal with Peter’s residence in Rome, 
culminating with his crucifixion under Nero. The work 
includes an account of his encounter in Rome with Simon 
Magus. The Acts of Andrew (early 3d century) tell of An¬ 
drew's apostolic activity and his martyrdom at Patras. The 
Acts of Thomas and Acts of John are gnosticizing works. The 
former relates Thomas’ evangelizing of India; it includes 
a beautiful poem called the Hymn of the Soul, about a prince 
who goes down to Egypt to recover a pearl of great price. 
The latter is said to have been composed by one Leucius, 
after whom all five of these Acts compositions are some¬ 
times, but misleadingly, called the Leucian Acts. The Acts 
ofJohn contains a poem, the Hymn of Christ, which has been 
set to music (as the Hymn of Jesus) by Gustav Holst; like the 
rest of the work, the hymn portrays a docetic Christ. 

The works called the Clementines, claiming the authority 
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of Clement of Rome, share some of the characteristics of 
the apocryphal Acts. Two treatises deserve special notice: 
the Clementine Homilies and the Clementine Recognitions. 
These are to be dated in the 3d or early 4th century, but 
are based in part on earlier documents no longer extant, 
such as the Acts ofJames and the Travels of Peter. 

The Clementine Homilies, which are introduced by an 
Epistle of Peter to James, comprise twenty discourses sent by 
Clement in Rome to James of Jerusalem; they give an 
account of Clement’s travels in the East, where he met 
Peter and witnessed his contest with Simon Magus. The 
Clementine Recognitions record the adventures of Clement’s 
parents and brothers, who lose touch with one another 
until they are “recognized” by Peter and reunited with one 
another and with Clement. Their theological tendency is 
Judaistic and Gnostic, but this probably belongs more to 
their sources than to their final authors. 

3. Apocalypses. Apocalyptic literature originated in a 
Jewish milieu, although the work from which it is so called 
is the NT Revelation of John (the Apocalypse or “unveil¬ 
ing” par excellence). Apocalypses usually take the form of 
visions in which the seer, often a figure from earlier times 
(like Enoch), is shown things inaccessible to ordinary 
knowledge, such as the unexplored recesses of outer space 
or the mysteries of the divine purpose regarding future 
events. 

The Revelation of John, firmly based in the contempo¬ 
rary situation in which the Church’s prospects seemed 
hopeless, with the might of the Roman Empire deployed 
against it, looks forward to the triumph and universal 
sovereignty of Christ and his persecuted followers. 

The Revelation (or Apocalypse) of Peter, which was read in 
some churches as an apostolic work from the late 2d to the 
5th century, paints lurid word-pictures of the fate of the 
damned in the afterlife, and for long exercised an influ¬ 
ence on Christian art, as in Dante’s Inferno and Gustav 
Dore’s illustrations of it. 

A number of less important apocalyptic writings were 
current in the early Christian centuries. There was, for 
example, the Apocalypse of Paul, which undertook to di¬ 
vulge the “things that cannot be told” which the apostle 
heard on the occasion when he was “caught up to the third 
heaven” (2 Cor 12:2-4); it was evidently composed in the 
4th century and had only a limited circulation. 

B. Apostolic Fathers. 

The Apostolic Fathers, so called since the 17th century, 
are a group of Christian writers of the first few generations 
after the apostolic age, from the end of the 1st century to 
about the middle of the 2d. 

1. Clement of Rome. Clement, foreign secretary of the 
church in Rome, is credited with the authorship of a letter 
sent by that church to the church in Corinth, expostulating 
with it for its unruly behavior (commonly dated ca. a.d. 
96). The so-called Second Letter of Clement is an anonymous 
homily of rather later date. 

2. Ignatius and Polycarp. Of great importance are the 
seven letters which Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, sent to six 
churches and one individual when he was being taken 
through Asia Minor on his way to martyrdom in the 
Roman Colosseum (ca. a.d. 115). The one individual to 
whom he sent a letter was Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna. A 


letter of Polycarp has survived (possibly a combination of 
two letters) in which he replies to a request from the 
Christians of Philippi for copies of the letters of Ignatius 
which they thought he might be able to procure for them. 
Polycarp was a true “apostolic father” in the sense that he 
was believed to be a disciple of the apostles; he lived on to 
suffer martyrdom at the age of eighty-six (a.d. 155/6). An 
account of the Martyrdom of Polycarp has been preserved 
among the Apostolic Fathers. 

3. Hennas. The Shepherd of Hermas is a work, partly 
allegorical and partly apocalyptic, composed by a Roman 
Christian early in the 2d century. It deals with moral 
problems which ordinary Christians were likely to encoun¬ 
ter in daily life and attained great popularity in the West; 
at one time it almost made its way into the NT canon. 

4. Didache, Barnabas and Others. The DIDACHE, or 
Teaching of the Lord to the Gentiles through the Apostles (a title 
based on Matt 28:18-20), is a primitive manual of church 
order, originating perhaps in Syria towards the end of the 
1st century. (Later manuals of church order, such as the 
3d-century Didascalia and the 4th-century Apostolic Consti¬ 
tutions, were modeled on the Didache.) Among the tradi¬ 
tional material which the Didache contains is a body of 
ethical teaching, possibly of Jewish origin, called “The Two 
Ways”—the way of life and the way of death. This body of 
teaching appears also in the Letter of Barnabas, a document 
of approximately the same date, apparently of Alexan¬ 
drian origin. The Letter of Barnabas is concerned to show 
that the Jews have misinterpreted the levitical ordinances 
of the OT by taking them literally; when they are under¬ 
stood allegorically, they are seen to impart moral lessons 
of permanent and universal validity. 

5. Other Epistles. The anonymous Letter to Diognatus 
was sent by a Christian writer in the second half of the 2d 
century to an inquirer. It reveals a deep appreciation of 
the love of God displayed in the gospel and compares 
Christians’ relation to the world with that of the soul to the 
body. 

The Epistle of the Apostles, having come to light only in 
1895, has not been conventionally included among the 
Apostolic Fathers. It purports to be a letter addressed to 
the churches by the apostles (including Nathanael, with 
Peter and Cephas named as two separate persons) and 
summarizes the main articles of Christian faith and hope. 
It was written in Greek, apparently in the province of Asia 
about the middle of the 2d century, but is known only 
from Latin, Coptic, and Ethiopic versions. 

C. Apologists 

One variety of Christian literature which flourished dur¬ 
ing the 2d century was apologetic. Christian apologists 
wrote to defend their faith against popular slander and 
official repression, and also against rival forms of belief 
and worship such as Judaism and Greek and Roman pa¬ 
ganism. 

1. Quadratus and Aristides. Some of the earliest works 
in this category, mentioned in ancient writings, are almost 
entirely lost, like the Apology of Quadratus, who about a.d. 
124 addressed a defense of Christianity to the emperor 
Hadrian. Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 4.3.2) preserves one sen¬ 
tence from it, in which Quadratus claims to have seen in 
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his youth some people who had been healed, and even 
raised from the dead, by Jesus. 

The Apology of Aristides, surviving complete in a Syriac 
version and partially in some other forms, was addressed 
to Antoninus Pius (138-161); it reviews other religions 
and concludes that Christians have a worthier appreciation 
of God than Greeks, barbarians, or Jews. 

2. Justin Martyr. One of the greatest Greek apologists 
was the philosophically trained Justin, who addressed a 
lengthy defense of Christianity to Antoninus Pius and his 
two designated successors, and a shorter one, some time 
later, to the Roman senate. He argues that Christian faith 
is entirely harmonious with reason and defends Christians 
against current calumnies. These defenses brought Justin 
no advantage: he was executed, with a number of his 
fellow-Christians, about 165, by sentence of the Roman 
urban prefect (their trial is reported in the almost contem¬ 
porary Acts of Justin). His Apology provides incidental 
information about Christian life and church practice in his 
day. Another of his works, his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew 
(ca. 140), undertakes to prove that the Church is the true 
Israel, in which the law and the prophets find their proper 
fulfillment. 

3. Tatian and Athenagoras. Justin’s pupil Tatian, an 
Assyrian by birth, wrote an Address to the Greeks, which 
defends the antiquity and purity of Christianity over 
against Greek paganism. Whereas Justin ascribed all that 
was good and true in Greek culture to the divine “word” 
(logos) which in due course became incarnate in Jesus, 
Tatian dismissed Greek culture and religion alike as wholly 
evil. Tatian is best known as compiler of the Diatessaron, a 
rearrangement of the four canonical gospels in which their 
component parts were unstitched and reassembled so as to 
form one continuous narrative (ca. 170). 

Tatian’s contemporary Athenagoras addressed a Suppli¬ 
cation to Marcus Aurelius and his son Commodus (ca. 177), 
refuting defamatory reports about Christian morality. He 
also wrote a work on the resurrection of the dead. 

4. Latin Apologists. Chief among the Latin apologists 
are Minucius Felix (early 3d century), whose Octavius re¬ 
ports a debate between a Christian and his pagan friend, 
which results in the pagan's conversion, and (most out¬ 
standing of all) Tertullian of Carthage, whose Apology (ca. 
197), addressed to the governors of Roman provinces, 
exposes the absurdity of the accusations popularly leveled 
against Christians, and argues that those accusations can 
more properly be leveled against pagan deities. 

It is not clear that the emperors and magistrates to 
whom these works were addressed ever saw them; there is 
certainly nothing to suggest that they had any effect on 
public policy toward Christians. 

D. Heretics 

The word “heretics” is used here in no pejorative sense: 
it denotes those Christian teachers who deviated from the 
line maintained by the leaders of churches which claimed 
to have been founded by apostles. 

L Marcion. Marcion, from Sinope on the Black Sea, 
produced (ca. 144) the first edition of the Greek NT of 
which anything is known. His edition, published at Rome, 
presented a text which reflected his dogmatic presupposi¬ 
tions. He was a wholehearted devotee of Paul, dedicated 


(like him) to the gospel of free grace; but he made a sharp 
cleavage between the Creator God of the OT, the God of 
Israel, and the previously unknown God whom Jesus re¬ 
vealed as the Father. The OT, he held, had nothing to do 
with the Christian revelation, and NT passages which 
seemed to recognize the authority of the OT were removed 
from the text, as being self-evidently corruptions intro¬ 
duced by judaizers. 

Along with his edition of the NT Marcion issued a series 
of Antitheses, setting out the incompatibility of the two Gods 
and of the dispensations of law and gospel proceeding 
respectively from the one God and from the other. The 
Antitheses have not survived, apart from the lyrical celebra¬ 
tion of divine grace which introduced them: “O wealth of 
riches! Ecstasy, power and amazement! Nothing can be 
said about it, nor even imagined about it, neither can it be 
compared with anything!” 

2. Gnostic Literature. Gnosticism was a phenomenon 
of great diversity: it may be regarded as a general term for 
an alternative interpretation of Christianity to that handed 
down in the “apostolic tradition”—although it made its 
own claim to reproduce the apostles’ teaching. The knowl¬ 
edge ( gnosis) which it cultivated was the knowledge of 
salvation. This in itself did not distinguish it from the 
apostolic tradition: much depended on the definitions of 
“knowledge” and “salvation.” For the gnostics the essence 
of the primordial fall was the soul’s loss of the true knowl¬ 
edge through contamination contracted from the material 
order; salvation lay in the recovery of the true knowledge. 
To aid human beings in its recovery was the function of 
the Savior. The descent of the Savior, his rescuing of those 
who, through loss of the true knowledge, found them¬ 
selves astray in an unfriendly universe, and his raising 
them with him to the realm of light to which he and they 
originally belonged, was the story set forth in a variety of 
mythological forms. 

Until 1945 knowledge of the tenets of Gnosticism was 
derived largely from the critiques of its opponents: since 
then the situation has been changed by the discovery of a 
gnostic library near Nag Hammadi in Upper Egypt—about 
fifty treatises in thirteen leather-bound codices. The trea¬ 
tises (copied in the 4th century a.d.) are preserved in 
Coptic; behind most of them lies a Greek original. Various 
gnostic schools are represented in the library: some of the 
most important emanated from the school of Valentinus 
(ca. a.d. 140), e.g,, the Gospel of Truth (a meditation on the 
saving work of Jesus), the Gospel of Philip, and a treatise on 
the resurrection called the Letter to Rheginus . 

Ptolemy, probably Valentinus’ successor as head of his 
school, states his theological position in his Letter to Flora 
(preserved by the 4th-century writer Epiphanius); he un¬ 
dertakes to show (against Marcion) that the OT, properly 
understood—i.e., allegorically understood in accordance 
with Valentinian principles—retains its value for Chris¬ 
tians. 

An earlier gnostic writer, Basilides, wrote an exegetical 
work in twenty-four volumes, but only the merest frag¬ 
ments survive. He is credited with the composition of a 
Gospel of Basilides, but nothing certain is known of it. 

3. Manicheans. One interesting gnostic development 
was Manicheism, originating with Mani (ca. 215-277), self- 
styled "Apostle of Jesus Christ,” who resided for a good 
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part of his life in Persia, and on March 20, 242, announced 
himself as a new prophet. Although Manicheism may have 
started as a Christian heresy, it developed into a new 
missionary religion, drawing in part on Zoroastrianism 
and Buddhism, which for a time rivaled Christianity. Its 
main feature was its thoroughgoing dualism, in which 
Light and Darkness were two equal and opposite princi¬ 
ples. It was totally world-renouncing. Augustine was a 
Manichean for nine years (373-382) before his conversion 
to Christianity. 

Manicheism gave rise to a rich literature, most of it 
surviving now in fragments in Central Asian languages, 
which, however, can scarcely be subsumed under Christian 
literature. 

E. Christian Writers in the West 

The teaching of the gnostics and others called forth 
replies and refutations from defenders of the apostolic 
tradition. Justin Martyr, for example, wrote a treatise 
Against Marcion which, unfortunately, has not survived. 

1. Irenaeus. The greatest of the antiheretical writers of 
the late 2d century was Irenaeus (ca. 130-200), a native of 
the province of Asia who about a.d. 177 became bishop of 
Lyon in Gaul. He was able to view the contemporary state 
of Christian belief and life from a broad perspective. His 
work Against Heresies, in five volumes (surviving mainly in 
a Latin translation from the original Greek and partly in 
an Armenian translation), includes a critique of several 
gnostic schools. While his account of them is consistently 
hostile, it is shown to be reasonably accurate by the evi¬ 
dence of the gnostic library from Nag Hammadi. The 
positive element in his work is his establishment of the 
apostolic tradition: the rule of faith, handed down without 
change through a succession of bishops in those churches 
which were founded by apostles, provides a test by which 
everything that claims to be authentic Christianity can be 
assessed. 

Another work of Irenaeus, The Demonstration of the Apos¬ 
tolic Preaching, presents an outline of the plan of salvation; 
it is extant only in an Armenian translation. 

2. Hippolytus. In the following generation Hippolytus 
(died 235), a great scholar, bishop for a time of a schis¬ 
matic Christian community in Rome, was the last signifi¬ 
cant Roman Christian to write in Greek. He wrote a num¬ 
ber of exegetical works: His commentary on Daniel (ca. 
204) seems to be the earliest orthodox commentary on any 
biblical book. His main work, in ten volumes, is entitled 
The Refutation of All Heresies . 

3. Novatian. If Hippolytus was the last Roman Christian 
of significance to write in Greek, the first to write in Latin 
was Novatian (like Hippolytus, the leader of a dissident 
body, the Novatianists). A few treatises by him are extant; 
among them by far the most important is a well-con¬ 
structed work On the Trinity (ca. 250). 

4. Ifertullian. Across the Mediterranean, in North Af¬ 
rica, Christian writings in Latin appeared in the last quar¬ 
ter of the 2d century. Tertullian of Carthage, whose Apol¬ 
ogy has been mentioned above, wrote voluminously on 
Christian doctrine and practice. In matters of Christian 
practice he took a uniformly puritan line, especially after 
his conversion (ca. 206) to Montanism, a charismatic move¬ 
ment which arose in Phrygia about the middle of the 2d 


century. He was a scathing controversialist, and wrote 
several antiheretical works: Against Marcion , Against the 
Valentimans, and others. Although his language in these 
works is hostile and abusive, his representation of the views 
which he attacks is generally reliable. It is to him, for 
example, that we owe much of what is known about Mar- 
cion’s New Testament. Tertullian contributed weightily to 
the vocabulary of Latin Christianity. It is in his writings, 
for instance, that we first meet the word tnnitas (“trinity”). 

5. Cyprian. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage (martyred 
258), wrote a number of letters and treatises which, while 
they showed nothing of the intellectual power of Tertullian, 
expressed a pastoral concern which won them great pop¬ 
ularity. His treatise On the Unity of the Catholic Church was 
specially influential in the early Church; even today its 
influence remains. 

F. The Alexandrian Fathers 

From 180 onward the church of Alexandria in Egypt 
was enriched by a succession of great teachers who were 
also prolific writers; many of their works have survived, 
though many more have been lost. 

1. Clement of Alexandria. Clement, probably an Athe¬ 
nian by birth, lived in Alexandria between 180 and 202 
and taught in the catechetical school which had been set 
up in that city by Pantaenus. Clement’s surviving writings 
include the Protrepticus (an introduction to Christian 
ethics), a treatise on the gospel incident of the rich ruler 
(Mark 10:17-31), a collection of extracts from the OT 
prophets and another of extracts from the works of The- 
odotus (a disciple of Valentinus), and eight volumes of 
Stromateis or “miscellanies”—a wide-ranging and discursive 
work maintaining that Christian knowledge (gnosis) is pref¬ 
erable to any other kind. Clement was a man of classical 
culture, and saw no reason why it should not be enlisted 
in the service of Christian truth: to his mind “the truth- 
loving Plato” speaks at times “as if divinely inspired” 
(Strom. 1.8). 

2. Origen. Origen (185-254), a native of Alexandria, 
became head of the catechetical school soon after Clem¬ 
ent’s departure from the city, when he was barely out of 
his teens. In 231 he left Alexandria and lived from then 
on at Caesarea in Palestine. Most of his surviving works 
have unfortunately been preserved only in a Latin trans¬ 
lation which does not always do justice to his thought: for 
one thing his translator, Rufinus of Aquileia (ca. 345-410), 
tries to make him conform to the orthodoxy of a later age. 
Origen has left a work On First Principles , in four volumes, 
containing a systematic exposition of the Christian faith, 
and an important defense of Christianity, in eight vol¬ 
umes, Against Celsus (a Platonic philosopher who about 178 
had published an attack on Christianity in his True Word). 
Origen’s Hexapla was an edition of the biblical text in six 
parallel columns (the OT comprised the Hebrew text and 
a transliteration into Greek characters, together with four 
different Greek versions). In its entirety it probablv existed 
only in the original copy. Origen was an indefatigable 
commentator on the biblical writings, but most of his 
commentaries are lost. By the standards of later Christian 
generations he was judged to be in some respects heretical, 
but he was the eastern church’s greatest scholar, and its 
greatest theologian before Athanasius (295-373). 
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3. Dionysius. Origen’s pupil Dionysius, who became 
bishop of Alexandria in 247, was an able theologian with a 
rare sense of literary style. This appears, for example, in 
the course of his treatise On the Promises , in which he 
criticizes the literal millenarianism of Nepos, another 
Egyptian bishop. He points out that the Apocalypse, on 
which Nepos had based his arguments, has no apostolic 
authority, since stylistic criteria prove that the John who 
wrote it was not the author of the Fourth Gospel. This 
treatise, like the rest of his many works, has been preserved 
only in extracts quoted by later authors. 

G. Eusebius 

Our survey is designed to terminate at the end of the 3d 
century. One exception must be made—Eusebius (ca. 260— 
339), a native of Palestinian Caesarea, who became bishop 
of the church there in 314. The reason for including him 
is that he preserves quotations from so many earlier writ¬ 
ings that are otherwise lost. It is he, for instance, who 
preserves the comment of Dionysius of Alexandria on the 
authorship of the Apocalypse. An older writer from whom 
he quotes is Papias, bishop of Hierapolis about a.d. 125, 
who in his five volumes of Exegesis of the Lord’s Oracles 
recorded much primitive Christian oral tradition which he 
had assiduously collected. This compilation has been lost 
for centuries, apart from passages quoted by Eusebius and 
one or two other writers. 

Eusebius’ writings include his Preparation for the Gospel, 
his Demonstration of the Gospels, his Martyrs of Palestine, and— 
most important of all—his Church History. This work traces 
the advance of Christianity, especially in the E Mediterra¬ 
nean world, from NT times to his own day, to the eve of 
the Council of Nicaea (325). In spite of infelicities of 
construction and style, this is a work of inestimable value 
both in its own right and especially for its inclusion of 
extracts from many earlier Christian works which are no 
longer extant. Those works were accessible to him in the 
library of Caesarea accumulated by his mentor Pamphilus 
(martyred 309). Eusebius reproduced his extracts with 
remarkable accuracy: “in no instance where we can test 
does Eusebius give a doubtful testimony” (Lightfoot 1889: 
49). He was highly esteemed by the emperor Constantine, 
and composed his panegyric at his death in 337. Despite 
its lavish flattery, this panegyric contains valuable historical 
material. 
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LITTLE APOCALYPSE IN THE GOSPELS. 

See GOSPELS, LITTLE APOCALYPSE IN THE. 


LITURGY, ANGELIC (4QShirShabb). See SONGS 
OF THE SABBATH SACRIFICE. 


LIVES OF THE PROPHETS. See PROPHETS, 
LIVES OF THE. 


LIVING CREATURES. See ZOOLOGY. 


LIZARD. See ZOOLOGY 


LMLK JAR HANDLES. See STAMPS, ROYAL JAR 
HANDLE. 


LO-AMMI (PERSON) [Heb (o’ c ammi\. See NOT MY 
PEOPLE (PERSON). 


LO-DEBAR (PLACE) [Heb Id debar; Id 1 debar], A non- 
Israelite city-state located in the Transjordan N of the 
Yarmuk River, near the watercourse. The name is vari¬ 
ously spelled: Heb 16 debar in 2 Sam 9:4-5, and Heb Id* 
debar in 2 Sam 17:27; Amos 6:13. In Amos 6:13, the name 
plays on its two Hebrew elements (lo* “no”; dabar “thing”) 
meaning “nothing,” which highlights the predicted pun¬ 
ishment in v 14. Similar in spelling is Heb lidebir, translated 
in RSV “to Debir,” but possibly a variant spelling of the 
name “Lidebir,” Though the etymology of the name is 
unclear, and quadraliteral roots are not characteristically 
Semitic, the single form Idbr is more likely to be a place 
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name than the ambiguous word combination IwRdbr, thus 
Lidebir is to be preferred. 

In the days of Saul, either Ammiel or his son Machir 
ruled the city which appears to have become an ally of the 
new Israelite state. In view of the secret political asylum 
granted to Jonathan’s infant son Meribaal after the death 
of Saul and his three eldest sons at Gilboa, some sort of 
preexisting political ties presumably existed between the 
two states. In the wake of the discovery that Machir was 
harboring Meribaal, it is likely that he was forced to be¬ 
come David’s vassal. Machir performed vassal obligations 
to David along with Shobi ben Nahash of Ammon, and 
Barzillai of Rogelim in Gilead, by supplying troops and 
provisions to David during his conflict with Absalom. 

In the Iron Age II period, Lidebir apparently became a 
satellite of Aram-Damascus. Jeroboam II, king of Israel 
(785-745 b.c.) is credited with restoring Israel’s borders 
to their former limits under David, and with gaining 
control over Damascus and Hamath again (2 Kgs 14:23, 
28). If the report is reliable, the states and their depen¬ 
dents probably were made vassals rather than being incor¬ 
porated into Israel’s boundaries as administrative districts 
(cf. David’s policy to this effect mentioned above). Amos 
6:13 seems to reflect the beginning of Jeroboam II’s ex¬ 
pansion into traditional Syrian territory in its allusion to 
the capture of Lidebir and its reference to the capture of 
Karnaim, often identified with mod. Tell Ashtarah (M.R. 
243244), in the SE Golan heights. 

The general site location can be determined from the 
boundary of Gad described in Josh 13:24-28. The phrase, 
“from Mahanaim to the border of Lidebir” (v 26b) is likely 
a secondary addition to the original Gadite description. 
The traditional homeland of Gad lay S of the River Jabbok, 
and Mahanaim was probably situated on the N bank of the 
river, and thus represented the southernmost boundary 
point for the territory of half-Manasseh. In light of the 
report in 1 Chr 5:16-17 that during the reign of Jotham, 
king of Judah, the Gadites dwelt “in Gilead, in Bashan and 
in its towns, and in all the pasture lands of Sharon to its 
limits,” one can conclude that in the years preceding 
Jotham’s reign the tribe of Gad expanded into the tradi¬ 
tional territory of half-Manasseh. Verse 26b can be under¬ 
stood to reflect this expansion, and to represent the S and 
N boundary points, respectively, of the former territory of 
half-Manasseh. 

Because the Gadites’ expanded holdings in Gilead abut¬ 
ted, but did not encompass Lidebir, and the Yarmuk River 
represents the traditional N boundary of Gilead, it is 
logical to seek a site on the N bank of the Yarmuk for the 
city. Past suggestions of Tell Mghanne (Noth 1959: 45; 
Ottosson 1969: 128); Tell el Hamme (Metzger 1960: 101); 
Umm ed-Dabar (GP, 70; M.R. 207219); Khirbet Hamid 
(Mittmann 1970: 244); or lbdar (EncBib 4: 2810), all of 
which lie S of the Yarmuk, are inconsistent with the biblical 
evidence. A possible candidate would be Tell Dober (M.R. 
209232), strategically situated below the southwesternmost 
tip of the Golan, N of the Yarmuk, facing the Jordan Valley 
plain lying S and SE of the Sea of Galilee. The site has 
evidence of occupation in both Iron Age I and II (Kochavi 
1972: 292), and lies along one of the proposed ancient 
routes by which one would have gained access to the 
international trade center of Damascus from Trans- and 


Cis-jordan (Mazar, Biran, and Dunayevsky 1964: 2). Saul's 
probable establishment of ties with Lidebir should be 
viewed in light of the city’s proposed role as controller of 
access to the Golan from his state’s territory. 
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LO-RUHAMAH (PERSON) [Heb 16* ruhama]. See 
NOT PITIED (PERSON). 


LOAN. See INTEREST AND USURY IN THE GRECO- 
ROMAN PERIOD. 


LOCUST. See ZOOLOGY. 


LOD (PLACE) [Heb lod). Var. LYDDA. A town in the N 
Shephelah whose founding was attributed to (one of) the 
sons of Elpaal, a Benjaminite (1 Chr 8:12). Its traditional 
location is modern Lod/el-Ludd (M.R. 140151), on the S 
bank of the wadi el-Kabir near the intersection of the main 
E-W road from Jerusalem to Joppa and the main N-S 
road from Damascus and Mesopotamia to Egypt. Al¬ 
though the Chronicler, perhaps influenced by the postex- 
ilic resettlement of Lod by Benjaminites (Ezra 2:23 = Neh 
7:37; Neh 11:35), attributes the founding of Lod to a 
Benjaminite, the town’s earliest tribal associations may have 
first been with Dan and then with Ephraim. 

A. Historical Sources 

While Aharoni and Avi-Yonah suggest that Lod may 
appear as #44 in the second group of Egyptian Execration 
texts (MBA, 26), its first definite mention is in the conquest 
list of Thutmose III (ANET, 263, #64). Lod is not men¬ 
tioned again in ancient sources until the Persian period, so 
it may have been unoccupied during the latter part of the 
LB Age and the Iron Age. After its resettlement by Ben¬ 
jaminites in the early Persian period, Lod seems to have 
formed the westernmost extension of the territory of Ju¬ 
dah, although several scholars have questioned whether 
the region of Lod actually formed part of the Jewish 
province ( GTTOT, 392). Neh 11:35 suggests that Jews may 
have continued to live in Lod even during the Exile. 

By the Hellenistic period the name of Lod had evolved 
into Lydda. During the reign of the Seleucid king Deme¬ 
trius II (145 B.c.) Lydda, along with Apherima and Ra- 
mathea, was transferred from the control ol Samaria to 
that of Judea (1 Macc 11:34; Ant 13.4.9 §127). Lydda 
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subsequently became the capital of one of the eleven 
districts of Judea (JW 3.3.5 §54-55). During the time of 
the Roman civil war following the death of Julius Caesar, 
Cassius sold the people of Lydda into slavery for failure to 
pay the taxes needed to support his army (Ant 14.11.4 
§275). After his victory over Cassius at Philippi in 42 B.c., 
Mark Antony restored the inhabitants of Lydda (Ant 
14.12.2 §304-5). 

The apostle Paul visited Lydda, where he healed Aneas, 
who had been bedridden for eight years (Acts 9:32-38). 
News of this miracle is said to have converted many people 
in Lydda and the Sharon, and to have prompted Peter’s 
call to Joppa to raise Tabitha from the dead. Lydda was 
burned by Cestius and the 12th Legion early in the First 
Jewish Revolt, when all but fifty of its citizens were on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem for the Feast of Tabernacles (JW 
2.19.1 §515). After Cestius’ defeat, the Lydda region was 
placed under the command of John the Essene (JW 2.20.4 
§567). When Vespasian marched against Jerusalem, his 
army resettled the ruins of Lydia with a population which 
included Jews loyal to Rome (JW 4.8.1 §445). 

Around the time of Septimius Severus (a.d. 193-211), 
the city received the status of a Roman colony and was 
renamed Diospolis. Its Christian community was strong 
during the Byzantine period; Diospolis sent a bishop to 
the Council of Nicaea, and a Synod was convened there in 
415. The town regained its traditional name after the Arab 
conquest. Lydda was believed to be the site of the martyr¬ 
dom of St. George, and for a time the Crusaders referred 
to the town as St. George. 

Melvin Hunt 


B. Archaeological Excavations 

Today the ruins of ancient Lod are completely covered 
by modern buildings, thus preventing efforts to excavate 
the ruins of the historic town. However, on the N side 
there are a few houses and the edge of the mound was cut 
away, thus forming a section 2.5 m deep. In December 
1951-January 1952 excavations were briefly conducted in 
three small areas at the site: (1) the N edge of the mound 
(area A); (2) the two sides of a small ravine (area B); and 
(3) a level area N of the cut mentioned above (area C). 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic remains were unearthed. 

In area A, a trench was dug running from the base of 
the mound toward the summit, exposing part of a circular 
structure built of rubble. Beneath this structure was a 
mud-brick wall built on the sandy soil. Altogether, four 
phases of occupation could be distinguished in this section 
of the mound, all dating to EB I. 

A dump of grey earth was discovered in area B, contain- 
mg pottery resembling the Chalcolithic cultures of Wadi 
Rabah (stratum II), Jericho stratum VIII, and Ghassul. 
See RABAH, WADI; GHASSUL, TULEILAT EL-). The 
pottery of the first two types included sherds of jars with 
bow rims, splay-ended loop handles, and “black-burnished 
ware. Among the Ghassuiian sherds were lug handles 
with triangular sections, cornets, and churns. 

Shallow pits dug into the sand and containing Neolithic 
pottery were found in area C. Most of the pottery was 
characteristic of Jericho IX ware both in decoration and in 
form (see Kaplan 1969), providing a rare opportunity to 
examine such an assemblage this far from the Jordan rift. 
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LOG [Heb log]. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


LOGIA. Logia is a loan word from Greek (pi. of logion , 
a diminutive of logos, or “word”) meaning “oracles” or 
“sayings.” Among ancient Christian writers the term is 
employed in a variety of ways, referring to sayings of Jesus 
(e.g., Pol. Phil. 7:1; Eus., Hist. Eccl 9.7.15), but also to 
accounts of things Jesus did (Eus., Hist. Eccl., 3.39.15), to 
OT passages (Eus., Hist. Eccl., 9.9.7; 10.1.4; etc.), or even 
to the OT as a whole (1 Clem . 19:1; 53:1; 62:3; Eus., Hist. 
Eccl ., 5.17.5; 6.23.2; 10.4.43). In the technical parlance of 
NT scholarship, however, it has come to refer specifically 
to sayings attributed to Jesus. This technical usage probably 
derives from R. Bultmann, who used its German equiva¬ 
lent as a formal category within which to consider the 
wisdom sayings attributed to Jesus in the synoptic tradition 
(73ff.). Taking the Greek term logoi (“words”) as its virtual 
synonym, J. M. Robinson used Bultmann’s formal category 
as a point of departure, and traced the use of logiallogoi by 
early Christian authors to designate collections of Jesus’ 
sayings, such as the Gospel of Thomas, whose incipit reads: 
“These are the secret words (Coptic: nskaje = Greek: logoi 
or logia) which the Living Jesus spoke . . Other such 
early Christian sayings collections would have included the 
synoptic sayings source (Q) used by Matthew and Luke, 
the collection of sayings and parables in Mark 4:1-34, and 
the chain of sayings that occurs in 1 Clem . 13:2. Robinson 
coined the term logoi sophon (“sayings of the wise”) to serve 
as an appropriate name for this genre of early Christian 
writing, and duly noted the very close relationship of these 
collections to similar collections to be found in Jewish 
wisdom literature, as well as the wisdom literature of other 
Near Eastern cultures. 

It is curious that, apart from the Gospel of Thomas, these 
early collections of Jesus’ logia managed to survive antiq¬ 
uity only when they were incorporated into some other 
genre, such as the narrative gospel, from which they must 
now be reconstructed if they are to be studied at all. This 
may perhaps be taken as an indication that relatively early 
in its historical development, the Church lost interest in 
Jesus’ sayings, or logia, as the focus of its theological 
reflection, preferring instead forms and genres that al¬ 
lowed for a wider range of christological imagining, going 
beyond the simple notion of Jesus as Wisdom’s sage. It may 
also be that as the early Church moved gradually away 
from the socially radical lifestyle that Theissen and others 
have associated with the synoptic sayings tradition, it soon 
found the older collections of logia less appealing than 
narrative gospels, in which the radicalism of the itinerant 
sage could be softened, and stories depicting Jesus disput¬ 
ing with local figures such as the “Pharisees” could be 
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introduced to better reflect and comment upon the con¬ 
flicts these settled Christians were now having with their 
neighbors. Consequently, many of the logia the early 
Church attributed to Jesus are to be found today where 
the tradition has imbedded them artificially in an apoph- 
thegmatic context, in which the saying could be harnessed 
to address a particular Sitz im Leben of the early Church. 
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Stephen J. Patterson 

logos. The ancient Greek word “logos,” usually trans¬ 
lated “word,” has a wide variety of meanings and is com¬ 
mon to all periods of Greek literature, both prose and 
verse, with the exception of Epic literature where it is 
rarely used. 

Logos is a verbal noun from the Greek verb lego. The two 
basic meanings of the verb are; (1) to count or recount, 
and (2) to say or speak. The various senses of logos cluster 
around the two meanings of that verb. Connected with the 
first meaning of lego , logos means “computation” or “reck¬ 
oning.” Depending on the context, the word can then 
mean “accounts,” or “measure,” or “esteem,” that is, the 
value put on a person or thing. In mathematics, it means 
“ratio” or “proportion.” Depending on the second mean¬ 
ing of lego, logos also has a wide variety of meanings: 
explanation, argument, theory, law or rule of conduct, 
hypothesis, formula or definition, narrative, oration, con¬ 
versation, dialogue, oracle, proverb or saying. The specific 
meaning can be derived only from the context in which 
the word appears. Connected with both meanings of the 
verb, logos can mean the process by which both computa¬ 
tions and explanations are produced. In this context, logos 
refers to the process of human reasoning, human ration¬ 
ality, and more broadly the rationality or the rational 
principle of the universe. These latter meanings are espe¬ 
cially important in Greek philosophical literature. The 
word is rarely used in Greek to refer to a single word and 
never in grammar to refer to a vocable. In referring to a 
single word or a vocable, ancient Greek uses terms such as 
lexis, epos, onoma, or rhema (LSJM, 1057-59; BAGD, 477- 
79). 

A. Logos in Greek Philosophy 

B. Logos in the Septuagint 

C. Logos in Hellenistic Jewish Speculation 

D. Logos in the New Testament in General 

E. Logos in Johannine Literature 

1. Logos in the Prologue of the Gospel of John 

2. Logos in the First Epistle of John 

F. Logos in Second-Century Christian Literature 


A. Logos in Greek Philosophy 

Logos had a long, distinguished, and very complex career 
in Greek philosophy. That career began with the pre- 
Socratic philosopher Heraclitus (ca. 500 b.c.e.). Most of 
the time Heraclitus employed the term logos in its more 
common meanings (proportion, account, explanation). 
Some scholars think that he always used the term in this 
way (Robinson 1987: 74—76, 114-15). But he may also have 
used it in the sense of an underlying cosmic principle of 
order, a principle that escaped the view of most people 
but which was grasped by the few who were wise (Diels 
and Kranz 1952: Fragments 1, 2, 50). This principle of 
order was related to the general meaning of measure, 
reckoning, or proportion (Kirk and Raven 1957: 188). It 
was the proportional arrangement of things that provided 
the ultimate order of all phenomena which on the surface 
appeared to be disparate in nature. This logos seems to 
have been material for Heraclitus and coextensive with the 
primary cosmic element of fire (Diels and Kranz 1952: 
Fragment 30). 

Plato’s (429-347 b.c.e.) use of logos in his dialogues was 
a very complex one. In its more philosophical sense, logos 
was associated with discourse or rational explanation 
rather than with the Heraclitean concept of an ordering 
principle of the material world. In contrast to myth 
(mythos), logos was a rational, true account (Phd. 61b; Ti. 
26e). For Plato there was no greater misfortune than to 
become a hater of rational discourse (logoi) (Phd. 89d, 90d- 
e). Plato generally identified thinking (dianoia) and rational 
discourse (logos); logos was the inward dialogue of the mind 
as it flowed from the mind through the lips (Soph. 263e). 
Yet Plato also claimed that rational discourse (logos), even 
when it was in support of true belief, could not lead to real 
knowledge in the area of the sense perceptible (Tht. 201c- 
210d). Rational discourse or explanation, however, did 
play an important role at what Plato considered the higher 
levels of being, that is, at the level of the essence (ousia) or 
idea of things, and could lead to real knowledge (Resp. 
534b-c). 

Aristotle (384-322 b.c.e.) also used logos in several dif¬ 
ferent ways. He often used the term logos in the sense of 
“definition.” He also used it to mean “proportion” or 
“ratio” (Metaph. 991b). Aristotle, like Plato, often used the 
term logos to refer to rational speech and rationality. 
According to him, what distinguished human beings from 
lower animals was speech (logos) (Pol. 1253a). Later in Pol. 
1332b, Aristotle used the same words but obviously meant 
that what distinguished human beings from lower animals 
was reason (logos). He also often introduced the concept of 
reason into ethical contexts. To live ethically, one must live 
according to reason or right reason (orthos logos) (Eth. Sic. 
1144b); in this context right reason was identified with 
practical wisdom (phronesis). Indeed, the specificallv hu¬ 
man function of human beings was an activity of soul 
which was in accord with reason (kata logon) (Eth. Sic. 
1098a). This living in accordance with reason also involved 
overcoming the irrational elements of the soul and body 
(Eth. Nic. 1102a-l 103b). 

The concept of logos was central to Stoicism. In Stoicism. 
logos once again played a cosmological role. In this sense. 
Stoicism drew on Heraclitus (perhaps mistakenly) in a way 
that neither Plato nor Aristotle had (Long 1986: l4o-47). 
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For the Stoics, logos, God, and nature were in reality one 
(Diog. Laert. 7.135; Plutarch, De Stoic, repugn. 34, 1050A). 
Logos was the rational element that pervades the controls 
all of the universe (SVT 1.87). Logos was the active element 
(to poioun) of reality while matter without quality was the 
passive element (to paschon) (Diog. Laert. 7.134), For the 
Stoics, however, both of these elements were ultimately 
material. Logos was identified by Zeno of Citium (335-263 
b.c.e.), the founder of Stoicism, with fire and by Stoics 
from Chrysippus (ca. 280-207 b.c.e.) with a blend of fire 
and air, which they referred to as breath or spirit (pneuma) 
(Long 1986; 155). The passive element was identified with 
earth and water. The logos which permeated the universe 
was present in nature through seminal reasons (logoi sper- 
matikoi) w-hich served as the powers of order and growth in 
individual entities (SVF 2.1027). 

While logos permeated and ordered all of nature, it was 
present in different parts of nature in different ways 
(Diog. Laert. 7.139). Only in human beings was logos 
present as part of their very nature. In other words, only 
human beings were rational (Cicero, Nat. D. 2.6.16). For 
the Stoics, human rationality (logos) was intimately con¬ 
nected with and reflected the rationality of the universe as 
a whole. While this view of human rationality at first looks 
very much like the views of Plato and Aristotle, human 
rationality for the Stoics, like the rationality of the universe 
as a whole, was material in character, while for both Plato 
and Aristotle human rationality was beyond the realm of 
the material. For the Stoics, the logos in human beings was 
part of the governing principle (to hegemonikon) of the soul 
and for most of them was located in the heart (Long 1986: 
171). 

The concept of logos also played a crucial role in Stoic 
ethics. Human rationality was in tension with the passions 
(ta pathe) (Diog. Laert. 7.110). The goal of human life was 
to live a life in accord with logos or nature, that is, a life 
which was lived rationally and in which all of the other 
faculties of the soul were dominated by right reason (orthos 
logos) (Diog. Laert. 7.85-87). Such rationality united hu¬ 
man beings with the rationality of the universe as a whole. 

Given the fact that the logos of the universe always 
controlled the universe, the Stoics found it difficult to 
reconcile that control with an ethical theory, in the sense 
that, without some human capacity to choose one way or 
another, living in accordance with the logos of the universe 
was inevitable and so not a matter of virtue or vice. Yet the 
Stoics did maintain that there were good and bad human 
actions and that, through a long process of education and 
practice, human beings could reach the level of living in 
accord with the universal logos or nature (Diog. Laert. 
7.86-87; Inwood 1985: 101—217). In the final analysis, 
however, the logos of the universe reconciled even human 
beings’ evil actions into an ultimately perfect universe 
(Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus, 11-21 in SVF 1.537). 

As in the Greek philosophical tradition generally, logos 
was used in Middle Platonism (the Platonic tradition from 
ca. 80 b.c.e. to ca. 220 c.e.) in the sense of rational 
discourse and human rationality. At the level of cosmology, 
however, logos did not play quite the central role that it did 
in Stoicism. Nevertheless, it did play an important role in 
relation to other concepts in the Middle Platonic tradition. 

Middle Platonism, in contrast to Stoicism and in keeping 


with its Platonic roots, emphasized the primary reality of 
the immaterial, intelligible realm. In keeping with this 
emphasis, one of the characteristics of Middle Platonism 
was its distinction between two aspects of the divinity. The 
first aspect of the divinity was essentially transcendent and 
basically inner-directed. The second aspect was an active, 
demiurgic power which was responsible for the ordering 
of everything else in the universe. The distinction was not 
simply metaphorical, but was meant as a metaphysical 
explanation which both preserved the transcendence of 
God and accounted for the relatively orderly character of 
the universe. Middle Platonists sometimes adopted the 
Stoic logos into their systems as the term for this active 
force of God in the world (Dillon 1977: 46). More often, 
however, they gave this demiurgic aspect of divinity a name 
other than logos (e.g., idea, mind). In contrast to Stoicism, 
both of these divine realities in Middle Platonism tran¬ 
scended the material level of reality and were part of the 
intelligible world. For example, one of the early Middle 
Platonists, Eudorus of Alexandria (fl. 25 b.c.e.), may have 
referred to the demiurgic combination of the Monad, 
which represented form, and the Dyad, which represented 
matter, as the thought (logos) of the essentially transcen¬ 
dent God, the First or Supreme One (Dillon 1977: 128; 
Tobin 1983: 14-15). A similar logos figure appears in 
Plutarch (ca. 50-120 c.e.) (De Is. et Os. 53-54, 372E-373C). 
The logos, which was identified with the Egyptian God 
Osiris, was the one who ordered and made manifest the 
material world and at the same time served as the intelli¬ 
gible paradigm for that world (Tobin 1983: 73-75). The 
same seems to have been the case for the 2d century c.e. 
Middle Platonist, Atticus (Dillon 1977: 252). This early 
Middle Platonic outlook influenced Hellenistic Judaism 
and particularly Philo of Alexandria. 

B. Logos in the Septuagint 

Logos was used frequently in the Septuagint. It was used 
to translate a number of Hebrew words Qemer [word], 13 
times; millah [word], 30 times). Over 90 percent of the 
time, however, logos was a translation of the Hebrew word 
ddbar (word). Both logos and another Greek word ( rhema, 
word) were used to translate dabar. Rhema predominates in 
the Pentateuch {logos, 56; rhema, 147); in Joshua, Judges, 
and Ruth they occur about equally (logos, 26; rhema, 30). 
In the other biblical books, logos predominates (logos, 1065; 
rhema, 352). This is especially true for the prophetic books 
(logos, 320; rhema, 40) and wisdom literature (logos, 221; 
rhema, 40) (TDNT 4: 92). One reason for the shift was due 
to differences in literary genre. In secular Greek rhema 
carried less the meanings of “oracle” or “proverb” than 
did logos, meanings which were central to prophetic and 
wisdom literature respectively. Yet rhema was sometimes 
used in the Septuagint with the meanings of “oracle” (Isa 
16:13; 59:21; 66:5; Jer 1:1; 6:10; 16:10) and “proverb” 
(Prov 3:1; 7:24; 8:8; Eccl 1:1; 7:30; Sir 39:7). This suggests 
that there may also have been another reason for the shift 
from rhema to logos. Because the prophetic and wisdom 
literatures were translated into Greek later than the Pen¬ 
tateuch, this shift from rhema to logos and the preponder¬ 
ance of logos in prophetic and wisdom literature may 
reflect to some extent the growing influence on Hellenistic 
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Judaism of Hellenistic culture and philosophy with their 
emphasis on logos. 

Logos in the Septuagint, like the Hebrew dabar, had a 
wide range of meanings. It meant narrative, speech, dia¬ 
logue, oracle, or proverb. Because the Hebrew dabar and 
the Greek logos, however, did not have the identical range 
of meanings, the use of logos as a translation of the Hebrew 
dabar inevitably influenced the way in which logos was 
understood. In the Septuagint logos often took on a more 
dynamic meaning than it originally had in Greek (Isa 2:3: 
“And the word [logos] of the Lord [will go forth] from 
Jerusalem”; Isa 45:23: “My words [logoi] will not be frus¬ 
trated; Ps 119:74: “For I have hoped in your words [logons]’, 
Ps 147:15: “His word [logos] will run swiftly.”). There is a 
sense of power and dynamism in this use of logos that was 
not part of its semantic range in secular Greek. In addi¬ 
tion, logos and particularly the plural logoi were used to 
refer to the Mosaic Law (Exod 19:1; Deut 1:1). 

In several Psalms (33:6) and in the Sirach (39:17, 31; 
43:10, 26), logos was associated with God’s act of creation 
and his maintenance of cosmic order. 

“By the word of the Lord the heavens were made, 
and all their host by the breath of his mouth.” (Ps 
33:6) 

“At his word the waters stood in a heap, 

and the reservoirs of water at the word of his mouth. 

At his command whatever pleases him is done, 
and none can limit his saving power.” (Sir 39:17-18) 

“Because of him his messenger finds the way, 
and by his word all things hold together.” (Sir 43:26) 

While logos in each of these passages refers to God’s 
command (see Gen 1:3, 6, 9, 11, 14, 20, 24, 26: “And God 
said . ..) and not directly to some cosmic principle of order, 
the association of God’s logos with creation and cosmic 
order was an important influence on the use of logos in 
Hellenistic Jewish literature and speculation. In this way, 
logos also played a role similar to that played by wisdom in 
other biblical texts (Prov 8:22-31; Sir 24) although in a 
much less developed fashion. 

C. Logos in Hellenistic Jewish Speculation 

Logos became a much more important concept in Helle¬ 
nistic Judaism and reached its climax in the writings of the 
Hellenistic Jewish exegete Philo of Alexandria (ca. 20 
b.c.e.— 50 c.e.). Although the beginnings of this process 
are lost to us, fragments from the Hellenistic Jewish writer 
Aristobulik (fl. 150 b.c.e.) indicate that this process had 
begun, although tentatively, by the middle of the second 
century b.c.e. 

Aristobulus, who is mentioned in 2 Macc 1:10, was an 
Alexandrian Jewish exegete who sought to interpret the 
LXX in a way consistent with Greek philosophy, primarily 
Stoic philosophy but also including Platonic and Pythago¬ 
rean elements (Walter 1964: 124-49). In one fragment 
(Eusebius, Praep, Evang. 13.12.3-4) in which he offered an 
interpretation of Gen 1:3, 6, 9 (“And God said . . .), 
Aristobulus claimed that Moses called the whole genesis of 
the world the words (logoi) of God. In another fragment 
(Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 13.12.10-11), Aristobulus con¬ 
nected wisdom (sophia) with a metaphorical interpretation 


of the seventh day of creation because, according to his 
interpretation, all things are contemplated in the light of 
wisdom just as all things are contemplated in the light of 
the seventh day mentioned in Gen 2:2. He then went on to 
connect the seventh day with the sevenfold logos which is 
the principle of order in the world (Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 
13.12.13). For Aristobulus, then, both wisdom and logos 
served similar cosmological ordering functions (OTP 2' 
834-35). 

The connection between wisdom and logos was also made 
explicitly, although again in an inchoate way, in the Wis¬ 
dom of Solomon, a Hellenistic Jewish text from perhaps 
first-century b.c.e. Egypt or Syria. God’s word and God’s 
wisdom were used in this text as two parallel ways of 
describing God’s creation of the world and his creation of 
human beings (Wis 9:1-2). 

It was, however, in the works of Philo of Alexandria that 
logos found its full flowering in Hellenistic Jewish literature. 
Philo of Alexandria came from a prominent Jewish family 
in Alexandria and, on the basis of his writings, obviously 
had a very good education in Greek philosophical litera¬ 
ture. In his writings, which are primarily interpretations 
of the LXX of the Pentateuch (since he probably knew no 
Hebrew), he sought to interpret the Mosaic Law in the 
light of Greek, primarily Middle Platonic, philosophy. The 
concept of logos played a central role in these interpreta¬ 
tions. Philo’s use of logos must be seen within the tradition 
of Hellenistic Jewish wisdom speculation since Philo, in 
continuity with his predecessors, identified wisdom (sophia) 
with logos (Leg All 1.65; Heres 191; Somn 2.242-45) and 
gave both some of the same attributes (e.g., image of God 
[Conf 146]). 

For Philo the logos was the intermediate reality between 
God, who was essentially transcendent, and the universe. 
While Philo could use the Stoic concept of the logos as the 
principle of rationality that pervades the universe (Heres 
188; Fuga 110), Philo’s logos primarily fits into the pattern 
of the intermediate figure found in most Middle Platonic 
systems. Philo depicted the logos in a variety of ways, and 
the figure had a number of different functions. 

The first general function was cosmological. The logos 
was the image of God, the highest of all beings who were 
intellectually perceived, the one closest to God, the only 
truly existent (Fuga 101). This image, the logos , also served 
as the paradigm or model for the ordering of the rest of 
the universe (Somn 2.45). The logos was an image in a 
twofold way, a reflection of the truly existent God above 
and a model on the basis of which the rest of the universe 
below was ordered. The logos was the archetypal idea in 
which all of the other ideas were contained (Op 23-25). 
But the logos was not simply the image or paradigm accord¬ 
ing to which the universe was ordered, it was also the 
instrument (organon) through which the universe was or¬ 
dered (Cher 127; Spec Leg 1:81). The logos was both the 
power through which the universe was originally ordered 
and the power by which the universe continued to be 
ordered. Philo called these two aspects of the logos the 
Creative Power and the Ruling Power, and he connected 
the first with the name Elohim (God) and the second with 
Lord (kynos), the Greek word used to translate Yahweh in 
the LXX (Vita Mos 2.99-199). Other terms used by Philo 
to refer to the logos are the First-Begotten Son of the 
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Uncreated Father (Conf 146; Somn 1.215), the Chief of the 
Angels (Heres 205), the High Priest of the Cosmos (Fuga 
108), and the Man of God (Conf 41, 63, 146). What was 
common to all of these designations of the logos was the 
intermediate role that the logos played between the tran¬ 
scendent God and the rest of the universe. 

The second function of the philonic logos was anthropo¬ 
logical. The logos was the paradigm according to which 
human beings were made, not the human being as a whole 
but only the human mind. In interpreting Gen 1:27, Philo 
noted that man was not created as the image of God but 
according to the image of God. He interpreted this to mean 
that man was created according to the paradigm which was 
the image of God (Op 24-25). For Philo this paradigm was 
the logos, and man was an expression at third hand (God- 
/ogo 5 *human mind) of the Maker (Heres 231). In addition, 
a correspondence existed between the microcosm (human 
being) and the macrocosm (the universe). The human 
mind was to the rest of the human being (the irrational 
parts of the soul and the body) as the logos was to the 
cosmos as a whole (Op 69). The human mind not only had 
its paradigm in the logos , it was also in some fashion a 
fragment or an effulgence of the divine logos (Op 146, Spec 
Leg 4.123). 

The third function of the philonic logos was anagogical, 
that is, the logos was meant to guide the human soul to the 
realm of the divine. For Philo the goal of the human soul 
was the knowledge and vision of God (Quod Deus 143), to 
become like God or to be assimilated to God (homoidsis tg 
theg) (Fuga 63). The possibility of the human soul attaining 
the knowledge and vision of God was rooted in the soul’s 
fundamental relationship to and participation in the di¬ 
vine logos. But the human soul must begin by recognizing 
its own nothingness in relationship to the divine and must 
realize that the divine is ultimately the author of every¬ 
thing that the human soul is capable of (Somn 1.60; Leg All 
1.82). Once the human soul has realized this and turns to 
God (Praem 163), it can then detach itself from the body 
and the realm of sense perception (Fuga 91-92; Heres 69- 

74) and mystically rise above the material world and be 
free to contemplate the divine logos (Somn 1.71; 2.249) and 
in some very limited sense even God himself (Migr 170— 

75) . In this process, the divine logos is the means and the 
guide of this mystical ascent (Somn 1.68-69, 86; Leg All 
3.169-178) (Winston 1985: 43-55). 

Because the logos functions in such a complex way in 
Philo’s biblical interpretations, it is often difficult to under¬ 
stand precisely what he meant in those interpretations. Is 
the logos only a metaphor for God’s power, a hypostatiza- 
tion of some aspect of God, or a reality distinct from if not 
independent of God? Is the logos personal or impersonal? 
The answers to these questions can never be altogether 
clear. One reason for this is that Philo was rooted in a 
larger tradition of interpretation, and some of his inter¬ 
pretations were derived from that tradition and were not 
completely integrated in his own thought (Tobin 1983: 1- 
35). But a basic sense of what Philo meant can be gained 
by paying attention to the kind of language he used and 
why he used it. Like other Middle Platonists, Philo thought 
that God in his essence could not be implicated in the 
material universe. Al the same time, the relative order of 
the material universe had to derive at least indirectly from 


God. For Philo the logos served as the intermediate meta¬ 
physical reality through which the universe was originally 
ordered and by which it continued to be sustained in an 
orderly state. On the one hand, then, the logos was not 
simply a metaphor. It was meant to serve as a real expla¬ 
nation, one which safeguarded both the transcendence of 
God and the relative order of the universe. On the other 
hand, it was not a straightforward description of a being 
other than God. It was a real aspect of the divine reality 
through which God was related, although indirectly, to the 
universe (Runia 1986: 446-51). In much the same way, 
the logos cannot aptly be characterized as either personal 
or impersonal. It was rather the source of the intelligibility 
of the universe and so was itself intelligent in a way that 
transcended the universe and, in that sense, also went 
beyond the categories of either personal or impersonal. In 
this respect, Philo was very much like other Middle Platon¬ 
ists who also maintained both the transcendence of God 
and God’s indirect relationship to the universe through 
the use of an intermediate metaphysical reality. 

D. Logos in the New Testament in General 

Logos is used 331 times in the NT and in most of the 
same ways in which it is used in the LXX and in Greek 
literature in general (BAGD, 477-79). It can mean a state¬ 
ment (Luke 20:20), an assertion (Matt 15:12), a command 
(Luke 4:36), a report or story (Matt 28:15), a proverb or 
saying (John 4:37), an oracle or prophecy (John 2:22), a 
speech (Matt 15:12), or the matter under discussion (Mark 
9:10). In the plural logoi can refer to speeches of various 
sorts (Matt 7:24; 13:37; 26:1; Mark 10:24; 13:31; Luke 
1:20; John 14:24). It can be used of written words and 
speeches, as well as of the separate books of a larger work 
(Acts 1:1; Heb 5:11). It can also be used, although not 
often, to mean “ground” (Acts 10:29) or “reason” (Acts 
18:14) for something. With the exception of Johannine 
literature, however, logos is not used in the NT in the more 
philosophical senses of rationality or of the rational prin¬ 
ciple of the universe. 

What characterizes the use of logos in the NT is not 
some new meaning for the word beyond what is found in 
the Septuagint but its reference to the divine revelation of 
God, specifically the divine revelation of God through 
Jesus Christ and his messengers. In many cases the “word 
of God” is simply the Christian message, the gospel. The 
apostles and preachers are said to “speak the word of God” 
(Acts 4:31), to “proclaim the word of God” (Acts 13:5), or 
to “teach the word of God” (Acts 18:11). Because it is the 
word of God , it is also efficacious (Heb 4:12; 1 Thess 2:13), 
to be received (1 Thess 1:16; Acts 8:14; 11:1) and to be 
acted on (Jas 1:21). Since this word of revelation is brought 
by Christ, the “word of the Lord,” the “word of Christ,” or 
the “words” of Jesus can be used in the same sense as the 
“word of God” (John 5:24; 12:48; 18:32; Acts 8:25; 12:24; 
13:44, 48-49; Col 3:16). Logos is often qualified by other 
genitive phrases (“the word of the kingdom” [Matt 13:19]; 
“the word of salvation” [Acts 13:26]; “the word of reconcil¬ 
iation” [2 Cor 5:19]; “the word of the cross” [1 Cor 1:18]; 
“the word of righteousness” [Heb 5:13]). But logos is also 
often used with no qualifying genitive to refer simply to 
the Christian message as such (Matt 13:20-23; Mark 2:2; 
Luke 8:12-13; Acts 6:4; Gal 6:6; Jas 1:21). 
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E. Logos in Johannine Literature 

The most striking use of the term logos in the NT is 
found in the Johannine literature, in John 1:1-18 and in 
1 John 1:1-4. Both the interpretation of these texts and 
the religious and intellectual background against which 
they should be set are a matter of debate. 

1. Logos in the Prologue of the Gospel of John. While 
some scholars think that the Prologue of John (John 1:1— 
18) is a unified whole and the work of the author of the 
Gospel of John (Barrett 1978; Borgen 1970), most think 
that there are literary stages in the Prologue (Becker 1979; 
Brown John AB; Bultmann John MeyerK; Haenchen John 
Hermeneia; Rochais 1985a; Schnackenburg7o/m HTKNT; 
Schmithals 1979). Behind the present form of the Pro¬ 
logue lies a hymn which has been commented on and 
added to in order to be used as the beginning of the 
Gospel of John. There is a general consensus that vv 6-8 
and v 15 (all of which are about John the Baptist) are later 
additions that serve to integrate the hymn into the present 
form of the Gospel of John, which originally began with 
the figure of John the Baptist. In addition, many scholars 
think that vv 12c—13 and vv 17-18 are explanatory com¬ 
ments which did not belong to the original hymn (Rochais 
1985a: 7-9). 

While the structure of the original hymn is a matter of 
debate, one can plausibly argue that it fell into three 
strophes (Rochais 1985b: 161-62). In the first strophe 
(1:1-5), the logos was with God at the beginning and was 
God and was the means through which the universe and 
life came to be. In the second strophe (1:10-12b) the logos 
came to its own, was not received by its own, but to those 
who received the logos gave the power of becoming chil¬ 
dren of God. In the third and final strophe (1:14, 16), the 
logos became flesh in Jesus of Nazareth and the glory of 
the logos was experienced by those who believed. John 
1:10-12b originally referred to the presence of the logos 
prior to the incarnation, and only in John 1:14, 16 was the 
incarnate logos referred to. When the hymn, however, was 
later connected to the Gospel of John and John 1:6—9 
(about John the Baptist) was inserted before John 1:10, 
everything after John 1:5 now came to be understood as 
referring to the incarnate logos, perhaps because the redac¬ 
tor of the gospel wanted to see everything from the point 
of view of the incarnate logos (Schnackenburg John 
HTKNT 1: 227-28). 

How one understands the meaning of logos in the hymn 
depends to a great extent on what religious and intellec¬ 
tual background one thinks the Prologue should be set 
against. There are a variety of proposals in this area. 

a. The logos , Thrgum, and Midrash. Some scholars un¬ 
derstand the logos in the Prologue of John against the 
background of the targums (the Aramaic translations of 
the OT) and midrashim (certain kinds of Jewish interpre¬ 
tations of the OT). Renewed interest in this approach to 
the logos in the Prologue of the Gospel has been due 
especially to the discovery in 1955 of the Targum Neofiti I 
to the Pentateuch. The principal editor of Targum Neofiti 
I, A. Diez Macho (1968: 57-95) maintains that this targum 
is Palestinian in origin and should be dated in the late 1st 
century or the 2d century c.E. Some of the traditions 
found in it go back even farther. 

M. McNamara (1968) has argued that the Prologue of 


John has been influenced by the liturgical traditions found 
in Palestinian Targums such as Neofiti I. As an example of 
this he offers the midrash of the Four Nights found in 
Targum Neofiti I to Exod 12:42. In this interpretation 
sacred history is summed up in four nights. The first of 
these nights is that of creation: 

“The first night: when the Lord was revealed over the 
world to create it. The world was without form and void 
and darkness was spread over the face of the abyss and 
the Word (memra?) of the Lord was the light, and it 
shone; and he called it the First Night.” 

In this passage the Word (Aram memra*) of the Lord seems 
to be identified with the primordial light which shone at 
creation. These same elements (the Word identified with 
light and the association of both with the creation of the 
world) are also found in John 1:1-18. McNamara main¬ 
tains that the author of the Prologue would have heard a 
passage such as this read in the synagogue and would have 
been influenced by its viewpoint. 

Another suggestion has been made by P. Borgen (1970) 
that the structure of the Prologue reflects a basic exposition 
(a. Word-God, 1:1-2; b. all things were made through 
him, 1:3; c. light, 1:4—5) and an elaboration in reverse 
order of the elements in 1:1-5 (c'. light, 1:6-9; b'. the 
world was made through him, 1:10-13; a'. Word-God, 
1:14—18). He finds this same kind of structure involving 
basic exposition (a,b,c) followed by an elaboration in re¬ 
verse order (c',b',a') in the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to 
Gen 3:24. Borgen (1972) has also tried to establish that 
logos and light were connected in learned Jewish exegesis. 
As an example he cites Gen. Rab. 3.3 which contains an 
interpretation of Prov 15:23: “A man has joy in the answer 
of His mouth; a word in season, how good it is.” In the 
interpretation found in Gen. Rab. 3.3, the phrase in Prov 
15:23, “the answer of His mouth,” is understood as God’s 
creative word and is connected with the phrase, “and God 
said, ‘Let there be light’” in Gen 1:3. In Jewish exegesis, 
then, God’s creative word is associated with the light, which 
was created in Gen 1:3, an association also found in John 
1:1-5. 

Attractive as this approach appears at first, there are 
significant problems with it. First, memra? (word) as used in 
the targums is basically a buffer term to preserve the 
transcendence of God; it has no reality of its own (Hamp 
1938; Munoz Leon 1974: 106-15). This means that memra 3 
offers only a verbal parallel with the logos of the Prologue 
and not a conceptual parallel. Second, neither the targums 
nor Midrashic literature offer a consistent set of verbal or 
conceptual parallels which could plausibly serve as the 
background for the use of the term logos in the Prologue. 
Third, the dating of the targums, including the recentlv 
discovered Targum Neofiti I, is very much in dispute. 
While Diez Macho places Targum Neofiti 1 in the late 1st 
or 2d century c.E., other scholars (Fitzmyer 1979: 70-74) 
place it in the 3d century c.E. or later. Finallv, one should 
not confuse the fixed literary form of targums such as 
Neofiti I with earlier, less formal and oral Aramaic transla¬ 
tions (Golomb 1985: 2-8). One should use the targums, 
including Targum Neofiti I, for interpreting 1st century 
c.E. literature such as the Prologue only with great caution 
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and only when the parallels are clear and consistent. 
Because of this one must look elsewhere for the basic 
background for the Prologue of John. 

b. The logos and Gnosticism. R. Bultmann (John 
MeyerK) sought to locate the background for the logos of 
the Prologue in Gnosticism. According to him, the Pro¬ 
logue in its original form was a gnostic hymn to John the 
Baptist. The hymn was then Christianized and became a 
hymn to Jesus as the incarnate logos. At the same time it 
was interpreted as a Johannine polemic against followers 
of John the Baptist. According to Bultmann, behind this 
hymn stood a pre-Christian gnostic myth of a heavenly 
redeemer figure. On the basis of the analysis of later 
gnostic documents, Bultmann maintained that this re¬ 
deemer myth presupposed an Urmensch (Original Man) 
who dwelt in the realm of light. This Original Man for 
various reasons became scattered about in the lower world 
of darkness in the form of human souls. God then sent a 
heavenly redeemer figure to awaken the human souls 
below and reveal to them their true identity and so bring 
them once more to the world of light above. In this form, 
Bultmann’s view finds few supporters today. The main 
reason is that it is far from clear that the different elements 
that eventually went into forming the myth of the Original 
Man in later gnostic documents were already joined to¬ 
gether in pre-Christian times (Brown John AB 1: lv). 

The discovery of the gnostic documents at Nag Ham- 
madi, however, has provided renewed interest in the rela¬ 
tionship of the Gospel of John in general and the hymn 
from the Prologue in particular to Gnosticism. While the 
gnostic documents from Nag Hammadi are, in their pres¬ 
ent form, from the 2d and 3d centuries, some of the 
documents probably contain earlier material. This is par¬ 
ticularly true for those documents which seem to have 
been only secondarily Christianized. Such documents 
point to at least an earlier non-Christian, if not a pre- 
Christian, Gnosticism. In their earlier non-Christian 
forms, many of these documents involve various sorts of 
interpretations of the early chapters of Genesis. 

The document that has been most interesting for trying 
to understand the logos in the hymn from the Prologue of 
John is the Trimorphic Protennoia (NHC XI11. 1) ( JAC 
17:110-25; Evans 1980; Janssens 1983; Schenke 1974). 
The Tnm. Prot. probably has a very complex compositional 
history and reached its present form in the early 3d 
century c.e. (Turner 1988: 511). It seems to have under¬ 
gone only secondary and, for the most part, superficial 
Christianization. The tractate proclaims three descents of 
a gnostic heavenly redeemer, Protennoia (the First 
Thought of the Father). The third of these descents is in 
the form of the Son or logos (Tnm. Prot. 46.5-50.20). It is 
in this third section of the tractate that one finds the closest 
parallels to the logos in the hymn of the Prologue. In 
addition to the contrast of light and darkness found in 
both documents, terms such as logos, beginning, life, illu¬ 
mine, and glory appear both in the hymn and in the third 
part of the Tnm. Prot. (Evans 1980: 397; Janssens 1983: 
241-42). 

The most striking parallel to the hymn from the Pro¬ 
logue is Tnm. Prot. 47.14-18: 

“I revealed myself to them in their tents (skene) as Word 

and I revealed myself in the likeness of their shape. And 

I wore everyone’s garment and hid myself within them.” 


As in John 1:14, the Protennoia has been revealed in 
human "likeness.” In addition, there is the verbal connec¬ 
tion of skene in the Trim. Prot. and skenoun (to pitch one’s 
tent, to dwell) in John 1:14. Yet the parallelism should not 
be pressed too far. Prior to its secondary Christianization, 
it is clear that this passage refers not to an “incarnation” 
in a specific individual but to the presence of the heavenly 
revealer figure among those who belong to the light 
(49.25-26). The reference to putting on Jesus (50.12) at 
the end of the tractate is clearly part of the secondary 
Christianization of the document. 

While there are very important parallels between the 
hymn from the Prologue and this section of the Trim. Prot., 
the Trim. Prot., even without its secondary Christianization, 
is more developed in its viewpoint than is the hymn. This 
makes it improbable that the hymn in John’s Prologue is 
dependent even on an earlier non-Christian form of the 
Trim. Prot. What is more likely is that both the Trim. Prot. 
and the hymn were distinct, dualistic developments of the 
traditions of Jewish wisdom speculation (Evans 1980: 399; 
Janssens 1983: 243; Turner 1988). Each of the texts, how¬ 
ever, has developed those traditions and speculations in 
rather different directions. 

c. The logos of the Prologue and Jewish Wisdom Spec¬ 
ulation. The closest conceptual parallels to the use of logos 
in the hymn from the Prologue of John are to be found in 
Jewish wisdom literature (Proverbs, Sirach, Baruch, and 
the Wisdom of Solomon). The various attributes and activ¬ 
ities ascribed to wisdom in Jewish wisdom literature are 
ascribed to the logos in the hymn in the Prologue. The 
following table lists the more important of those parallels 
(Rochais 1985b: 175-80): 

In the beginning was the 
Word ( logos) (1:1) 


And the Word was with 
God (1:1) 


All things were made 
through him (1:3) 


The Lord created me (so- 
phia) at the beginning of his 
work, the first of his acts of 
old. Ages ago I was set up, 
at the first, before the be¬ 
ginnings of the earth. (Prov 
8:22-23) 

From eternity, in the begin¬ 
ning he created me (wis¬ 
dom), and for eternity I 
shall not cease to exist. (Sir 
24:9) 

When he established the 
heavens, I (wisdom) was 
there. (Prov 8:27) 

When he marked out the 
foundations of the earth, 
then I (wisdom) was beside 
him. (Prov 8:29-30) 

With thee (God) is wisdom, 
who knows thy works and 
was present when thou 
didst make the world. (Wis 
9:9) 

For wisdom, the fashioner 
of all things, taught me (Sol¬ 
omon). (Wis 7:22) 

With thee (God) is wisdom, 
who knows thy works and 
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That which came to be in 
him was life (1:3-4) 


And the life was the light of 
men (1:4) 


The light shines in the 
darkness, and the darkness 
has not overcome it (1:5) 


He was in the world (1:10) 


Yet the world knew him not 

( 1 : 10 ) 


He came to his own (1:11) 


And his own received him 
not(1:11) 

But too all who receive him, 
... he gave power to be- 


was present when thou 
didst make the world. (Wis 
9:9) 

For he who finds me (wis¬ 
dom) finds life. (Prov 8:35) 
Because of her (wisdom) I 
shall have immortality. (Wis 

8:13) 

Wisdom is radiant and un¬ 
fading. (Wis 6:12) 

For she (wisdom) is a reve¬ 
lation of eternal light, a 
spotless mirror of the work¬ 
ing of God, and an image of 
his goodness. (Wis 8:26) 
Compared with the light 
she (wisdom) is found to be 
superior, for it (light) is suc¬ 
ceeded by the night, but 
against wisdom evil does not 
prevail. (Wis 7:29-30) 

And I (wisdom) was his 
delight, rejoicing before 
him always, rejoicing in his 
inhabited world and de¬ 
lighting in the sons of men. 
(Prov 8:30-31) 

She (wisdom) made among 
men an eternal foundation, 
and among their descen¬ 
dants she will be trusted. 
(Sir 1:15) 

She (wisdom) reaches 
mightily from one end of 
the earth to the other, and 
she orders all things well. 
(Wis 8:1) 

No one knows the way to her 
(wisdom), or is concerned 
about the path to her. (Bar 

3:31) 

Then the Creator of all 
things gave me (wisdom) a 
commandment, and the one 
who created me assigned a 
place for my tent. And he 
said, “Make your dwelling in 
Jacob, and in Israel your in¬ 
heritance.” (Sir 24:10) 
Afterward she (wisdom) ap¬ 
peared upon earth and 
lived among men. She is the 
book of the commandment 
of God and the law that en¬ 
dures forever. (Bar 3:37- 
4:1) 

You (Israel) have forsaken 
the fountain of wisdom. 
(Bar 3:12; see also Prov 
1:20-30) 

Though she (wisdom) is but 
one, she can do all things, 


come children of God 

( 1 : 12 ) 


And the Word became flesh 
and dwelt among us (1:14) 


and while remaining in her¬ 
self, she renews all things; 
in every generation she 
passes into holy souls and 
makes them friends of God, 
and prophets. (Wis 7:27) 
Then the Creator of all 
things gave me (wisdom) a 
commandment, and the one 
who created me assigned a 
place for my tent. (Sir 24:8) 
Afterward she (wisdom) ap¬ 
peared upon earth and 
lived among men. (Bar 
3:38) 


Both the logos of the hymn in the Prologue and wisdom 
in Jewish wisdom literature are with God in the beginning; 
both are involved in the creation of the world; both seek to 
find a place among humankind; both are within a Jewish 
tradition of speculation about the deeper meanings of the 
early chapters of Genesis. In addition, many of the paral¬ 
lels between the logos in the hymn and the figure of wisdom 
are found in passages which like the hymn are poetic in 
character (Prov 8:22-31; Sir 24). The parallels are not 
simply conceptual but also stylistic. 

In Jewish wisdom literature, however, the figure of wis¬ 
dom was never displaced by the logos as it was in the hymn 
in the Prologue. This striking difference indicates that the 
type of speculation found in the hymn has moved beyond 
the viewpoints found in Proverbs, Sirach, Baruch, and the 
Wisdom of Solomon. Such a displacement of wisdom by 
logos, however, is found in the works of the Alexandrian 
Jewish exegete Philo of Alexandria. As indicated above, 
Philo’s conception of the logos is rooted in Middle Platonic 
philosophy. This conception of the logos has some striking 
parallels with the logos in the hymn in the Prologue (Argyle 
1952: 385-86; Dodd 1953: 276-77). 

Both Philo and the hymn use logos as the equivalent of 
wisdom in Jewish wisdom literature. In both cases, logos 
overshadows the figure of wisdom in importance. Both 
Philo (Op. 17, 24) and the hymn (John 1:1—2) understand 
the logos as a reality which existed with God before cre¬ 
ation. Both Philo ( Somn 1.228-30) and the hymn (John 
1:1) use the anarthrous theos (God) to refer to the logos. 
Both Philo (Conf 146) and the hymn (John 1:1-2) connect 
the logos with the “beginning” (arche) of Gen 1:1. Both 
Philo (Cher. 127) and the hymn (John 1:3) think of the 
logos as the instrument through which (di hou) the universe 
was created. Like the hymn in the Prologue. Philo (Somn 
1.75; Op. 33; Conf. 60-63) associates the logos with light. 
Finally, both Philo (Conf. 145-46) and the hymn (John 
1:12) connect the logos with becoming sons or children of 
God. 

While the parallels between Philo and the hymn of the 
Prologue are important, it is also clear that the concept of 
the logos in Philo is developed far more philosophicallv 
than it is in the hymn. Philo’s concept of the logos is rooted 
in the metaphysics of Middle Platonism in a way that the 
concept of the logos in the hymn is not. Nor is the parallel¬ 
ism close enough verbally to assert that the author of the 
hymn was acquainted with the works of Philo. Neverthe- 
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less, the parallels between Philo and the hymn in the 
Prologue strongly suggest that the hymn cannot be seen 
simply against the background of Jewish wisdom litera¬ 
ture. Rather, it must also be seen against the background 
of Jewish speculation about wisdom /logos which extended 
beyond Jewish wisdom literature and which included the 
kinds of speculative traditions about the logos which are 
reflected in the interpretations of a writer such as Philo 
(Rochais 1985b: 184-85). Both are part of the larger 
movement of Hellenistic Jewish wisdom /logos speculation. 

The background of Jewish Hellenistic speculation on 
wisdom//ogoj also allows us to account for the similarities 
between the hymn in the Prologue and sections from the 
7 rim. Prot. Both are rooted in similar Hellenistic Jewish 
speculative traditions about wisdom and the logos. The 
Christian circles from which the Prologue came were prob¬ 
ably influenced by Hellenistic Jewish converts familiar with 
speculation about wisdom/logos found in Hellenistic Juda¬ 
ism (Schnackenburg/o/m HTKNT 1:231). 

The use of logos, however, in the hymn in the Prologue 
of John moves behind Hellenistic Jewish speculations about 
/ogas/wisdom in that it identifies this logos with Jesus of 
Nazareth. Neither Jewish wisdom literature nor the kind 
of Hellenistic Jewish speculation represented by Philo ever 
sought to identify either wisdom or logos with a specific 
human being. The hymn in the Prologue is the dearest 
example in first-century Christian literature of both an 
incarnational and a preexistence christology (Dunn 1980: 
213-50). It affirms both that the logos has become flesh in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth and that Jesus of Nazareth 
existed before the incarnation, indeed before the creation 
of the world, as God’s divine logos. The development of 
this belief as it appears in the hymn and in the Gospel of 
John as a whole is the most characteristic development of 
the Johannine tradition. 

The development of this belief, however, was not without 
a certain amount of ambiguity. This ambiguity is reflected 
in John 1:14 which affirms both that “the Word (logos) 
became flesh” and that “we have beheld his glory, glory as 
of the only Son from the Father.” The first statement 
emphasizes the identification of the Word with the human 
being Jesus; the second the identification of Jesus with the 
divine word. There was an ambiguity between an incarna¬ 
tional christology and arguably a somewhat more docetic 
christology, at least a christology that did not value theo¬ 
logically the earthly life of Jesus including his crucifixion 
and death. Given the religious and intellectual background 
of the hymn in Hellenistic Jewish speculation, one can 
hardly be surprised at such an ambiguity. 

2. Logos in the First Epistle of John. This ambiguity 
seems to have surfaced in the Johannine community 
shortly after the initial completion of the Gospel of John 
(ca. 90 c.e.) (Brown The Epistles of John AB, 73-79). Some 
members of the Johannine community wanted to empha¬ 
size the incarnational intent of the Prologue and the Gos¬ 
pel while others wanted to emphasize less the incarnational 
and more the divine aspect of Jesus as the logos (1 lohn 

4:1-3; 2 John 7). 

The ambiguity of the Prologue and the Gospel probably 
led to tensions between these two groups and finally to a 
schism. Specifically, disputes about the interpretation of 
logos emerge in the opening verses of the First Epistle of 


John (1 John 1:1-4). 1 John represented the views of that 
segment of the Johannine tradition which emphasized the 
incarnational side of the tradition, that is, the reality of the 
logos’ earthly identification with Jesus of Nazareth. 

In 1 John 1:1—4, the author emphasized that the Word 
of life (the logos of the Prologue of the Gospel) was the 
same one which was from the beginning and which the 
correct interpreters of the Johannine tradition had heard, 
seen with their own eyes, looked upon, and touched with 
their own hands, Jesus of Nazareth. Presumably this see¬ 
ing, hearing, and touching was ultimately derived by this 
segment of the Johannine tradition from its relationship 
to the Beloved Disciple (John 13:23-26; 19:25-27; 20:2- 
10; 21:7; 21:20-23; 21:24) who was understood as the 
source of their tradition (Brown John AB 1: lxxxvii—cii; 
1979: 33-34; Schnackenburg John HTKNT 3:375-88). In 
any case, over against his opponents, the author of 1 John 
wanted to emphasize that the correct interpretation of the 
Prologue and the rest of the Gospel of John involved 
affirming the theological significance of the earthly life of 
Jesus, the Word of life (Brown The Epistles of John AB, 151- 
88 ). 

In the end, as Brown suggests (The Epistles of John AB, 
103-130), the Johannine tradition represented by the au¬ 
thor of 1 John was probably absorbed into the churches 
represented by the Pastoral Epistles, Acts, Matthew, and 1 
Peter. The other more docetic Johannine group may have 
been absorbed into various 2d-century Christian gnostic 
groups. This would account for the fact that the first 
known commentary on the Gospel of John was by the 
Valentinian gnostic, Heracleon (ca. 160 c.E.). 

F. Logos in Second-Century Christian Literature 

The use of logos was widespread and played a diverse 
role in 2d-century Christian literature. It played only a 
minor role in the writings of Ignatius of Antioch who 
wrote of Jesus Christ as “the word which proceeded from 
silence” (Magn. 8.2). Given the context, logos was probably 
used in this passage metaphorically and with little or no 
mythological or metaphysical implications (Schoedel 1985: 
120-22). The concept of logos was important, however, for 
the thought of the Odes of Solomon. In the Odes the logos 
was the mediation of creation (Odes. Sol. 16), of God’s self¬ 
revelation (Odes Sol. 7.7, 12; 8.8; 12.10; 46.13-14), and of 
salvation (Odes Sol. 46.11, 15; 31.14) (Pollard 1970: 34). 
The logos also became incarnate, although it is not alto¬ 
gether clear whether the author was asserting the full 
humanity of Jesus (Odes Sol. 7.4, 6). The author of the Odes 
of Solomon may have been acquainted with the Gospel of 
John (Barrett 1978: 65). 

The concept of logos was also important in various gnos¬ 
tic writings such as the Gospel of Truth, the Tripartite Tractate 
and in “orthodox” writers such as Justin Martyr, Theophi- 
lus of Antioch, and Irenaeus. There is, however, no clear 
reference to the logos from the Gospel of John in “ortho¬ 
dox” Christian writers until Theophilus of Antioch and 
Irenaeus of Lyons in the late 2d century. Justin Martyr, 
for whom the concept of the logos was of great importance, 
did not clearly refer to the Gospel of John. Justin’s concept 
of the logos and its use in the interpretation of Jesus finds 
its religious and intellectual background in the continua¬ 
tion of Hellenistic Jewish speculation (Dial. 61-62) and in 
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Middle Platonism and Stoicism rather than in any direct 
dependence on the Gospel of John. The widespread use 
of logos in 2d-century Christian literature of various sorts 
and the fact that a good deal of this literature did not 
directly depend on the Gospel of John points to the contin¬ 
ued influence of Hellenistic Jewish speculation on early 
Christian literature of various sorts. 
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LOIS (PERSON) [Gk Lois]. Lois, the mother of Eunice 
and grandmother of Timothy, was a Christian convert 
apparently at the hands of Paul and Barnabas in Lystra of 
Lycaonia (2 Tim 1:5; cf. Acts 16:1). 2 Timothy 1:5 indi¬ 
cates that she and her daughter Eunice were believers 
before Timothy. It is possible that the reference in 2 Tim 
3:15 to Timothy’s instruction from childhood in the sacred 
writings is an allusion to teaching he received from Lois 
and Eunice. Like her daughter, who is specifically identi¬ 
fied as a Jewess (Acts 16:1), Lois was probably also Jewish. 
See the fuller discussion under EUNICE. See also TIMO¬ 
THY. 
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LOOPS [Heb lulafot]. Rings attached to the edges of the 
tabernacle’s curtains so that they could be attached to each 
other (Exod 26:4, 5, 10, 11; 36:11, 12, 17). The loops were 
apparently made of wool, since the text states that they 
were “blue,” which was one of the colors of the wool used 
to make many of the tabernacle’s finest fabrics. Two sets of 
five curtains made of linen and colored wools were coupled 
to each other, with fifty golden clasps that attached to¬ 
gether the fifty loops on the edge of each set. In this way 
the inner covering of the tabernacle’s frame was formed. 
A similar procedure, using loops of unspecified material 
and bronze clasps, was used for the outer covering of 
goat’s hair. See also TABERNACLE for a reconstruction of 
how the loop and clasp assembly coupled the tabernacle 
curtains. 

Carol Meyers 


LOOSING. See BINDING AND LOOSING. 


LORD. See NAMES OF GOD (OT); YAHWEH (DEITY). 


LORD’S PRAYER. The modern name for the praver 
uttered by Jesus as recorded in Matt 6:9-13 and Luke 
11:2-4. The Matthean form of the prayer is reproduced 
in the Didache (8:2), and faint echoes of its language can 
be detected in the prayer of Jesus in John 17. 
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A. Issues in Interpretation 

1. Original Version 

2. Relationship between the Versions 

3. Various Documentary Attestations 

B. Text 

C. Origins 

D. General Meaning 

E. Points of Detail 


A. Issues in Interpretation 

Because of the complexity of the problems raised by the 
Lord’s Prayer (LP), it is worth listing some of the chief 
“probes” which may be attempted. Not all the resulting 
perspectives are mutually consistent. 

1. Original Version. Assuming the Gospels to be re¬ 
porting and adapting a prayer spoken by Jesus, or a 
liturgical composition predating the writing of the Gos¬ 
pels, what was the form of that prayer, presumably in 
Aramaic, and how does it relate to the forms preserved in 
Matthew and Luke? This line of enquiry remains at the 
level of hypothesis insofar as it posits an original form of 
the LP which is independent of the Gospels themselves. 

2. Relationship between the Versions. This immedi¬ 
ately raises the question of the relationship between the 
gospels of Matthew and Luke, the question of John’s use 
of one or both in his own distinctive manner, and of the 
Didache s use of Matthew. This enquiry may still envisage 
the LP as an independent prayer in use in the early 
Church, but it may suggest a different perspective alto¬ 
gether. 

3. Various Documentary Attestations. This redaction- 
critical or even “narrative” approach leaves aside the issue 
of putative original forms and concentrates instead on the 
subtle connections of the various versions of the LP with 
the Gospels and the Didache as writings with their own 
coherent identity. This perspective may in part be used 
alongside the two previous ones, but if taken in a thor¬ 
oughgoing way it raises the possibility of a quite different 
kind of illumination. Questions of detail, such as the mean¬ 
ing of individual words, play their part within the major 
enquiries and are in turn affected by the various perspec¬ 
tives they suggest. 

B. Text 

The texts of the versions of the LP are given synoptically 
in Table L The versions of the LP in the gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, though distinct, are recognizably re¬ 
lated, while that in the Didache is very close to the LP in 
Matthew. (This similarity of text is one of a number of 
close similarities between the Didache and Matthew, beto¬ 
kening the use of comparable traditions or the depen¬ 
dence of the former on the latter.) The Johannine material 
is less clearly involved in a study of the LP. What is at stake 
is a correct discernment of possible Johannine methods of 
using and elaborating material derived from or similar to 
that found in earlier Gospels. It is not implausible to see 
many elements and themes in the prayer of Jesus in John 
17 as related to parts of the LP but developed in a Johan¬ 
nine manner. 


Table 1: The Text of the Lord’s Prayer 


Line 

Matt 6:9-13 

Luke 11:2-4 

Didache 8:2 

John 

1 

Our Father 

Father 

Our Father 

17:1,5 


who art in 


who art in 

17:11,21,24-25 


the heavens, 


heaven, 


2 

may thy name 

may thy name 

may thy name 

17:11-12 


be hallowed. 

be hallowed. 

be hallowed. 

17:26 

3 

May thy 

May thy 

May thy 

17:1-2 


kingdom come. 

kingdom come. 

kingdom come. 


4 

May thy will 


May thy will 



come to pass 


come to pass 

17:4 


as in heaven 


as in heaven 



also on earth. 


also on earth. 


5 

Our bread for 

Our bread for 

Our bread for 

6:32-35 


the morrow(?) 

the morrow{?) 

the morrow(?) 



give us today 

give us each 
day 

give us today 


6 

and forgive 

and forgive 

and forgive 

17:17 


us our debts 

us our sins 

us our debt 



as we also 

for we also 

as we also 



have 

forgive 

forgive 



forgiven 
our debtors; 

everyone 
indebted to 

our debtors; 


7 

and do not 

us; 

and do not 

and do not 

17:11-15 


lead 

lead 

lead 



us into test, 

us into test, 

us into test, 


8 

but rescue us 


but rescue us 

17:15 


from the evil 


from the evil 



one{?). 


one(?). 



From the 4th or 5th century on, some mss of Matthew 
add a stereotyped doxology in scriptural style (see RSV 
marg.; cf. 1 Chr 29.11-13): “for thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory, for ever. Amen.” There are minor 
variations, and the Didache omits “the kingdom.” 

Variations in the form of the LP did not cease with the 
writing of the Gospels and the Didache. Such variations are 
in no way surprising in the transmission of a text which 
was soon, and perhaps from the start, central in Christian 
liturgy and instruction. The operation of both liturgical 
and instructional use can be discerned. Thus, over a long 
period various mss have alterations, whether the addition 
of the liturgical doxology to Matthew or the harmonizing 
expansion of Luke’s shorter version with Matthew’s fuller 
and soon more widely used version. Both the gospel set¬ 
tings and that of the Didache reflect instructional needs, 
the provision of a guide for Christian prayer. Soon, this 
use widened and the LP became a basis for teaching. In 
Tertullian’s On the Prayer (early 3d century), the version 
expounded is that of Matthew, but “our” is omitted before 
“Father,” and lines 3 and 4 are reversed, perhaps so that 
in a catechetical context teaching on Christian life (doing 
God’s will) might precede attention to the final End (the 
kingdom). Already in the 2d century, some Christians 
knew Luke’s version with “may thy Holy Spirit come upon 
us and cleanse us” substituted for “may thy kingdom 
come,” a wording still being copied in medieval times but 
probably originating in the LP’s links with prebaptismal 
teaching, reflected as early as the Didache. The fluidity 
persists into more recent times. The doxology, long in 
abeyance in western Christian use, reappeared in 17th- 
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century Anglican services and is included in recent Roman 
Catholic liturgical revisions. More recently some feminists 
have adapted the LP to begin “Our Mother” or “Our 
Parent.” 

Whatever the strength of liturgical and instructional 
pressures from early days to the present, these factors may 
not be the whole of the story. Other matters must come 
into play as we try to assess the origins and early develop¬ 
ment of the LP. 

C. Origins 

The oldest extant forms of the LP are those found in 
the gospels of Matthew and Luke. Any earlier history must 
remain obscure, but a number of hypotheses may be 
considered, each reflecting wider matters of NT studies 
and, as already indicated, sometimes compelling choices 
between methods of interpretation. 

The most widely accepted view is that the LP goes back 
to the Aramaic teaching of Jesus. In due course, it was 
incorporated into a collection of his sayings (Q) and thence 
included in the gospels of Matthew and Luke, each of 
whom altered it in accordance with preferences of style, 
structure, or doctrine. Luke’s version is considered to be 
closer to Q. Thus, Matthew added lines 2, 4, 8 (see Table 
1), using typical language, and filling out the balance of 
the LP; while Luke altered the original “debts” to “sins” 
(line 6) and “today” to “each day” (line 5), a favorite phrase 
(9:23), and changed the tense of the verbs “give” (line 5) 
and “forgive” (line 6) to the present continuous, in order 
to turn the LP’s application more usefully to everyday 
Christian living. This view is summed up in Jeremias’ 
words: “in length the shorter text of Luke is to be regarded 
as original, and in general -wording the text of Matthew is 
to be preferred” (Jeremias 1971: 196). On the basis of 
such a view, there have been various attempts to recon¬ 
struct an Aramaic text, which might then even be the very 
words (ipsissima verba) of Jesus. 

Evidence for the existence of the LP before the writing 
of the Gospels is found in its intrusive appearance in 
Matthew 6, where the otherwise balanced treatment of the 
three aspects of piety (almsgiving, prayer, and fasting) is 
spoiled by its presence. The same point can be made about 
the Didache. The LP is less intrusive in Luke, though here 
too it may be read as a familiar formula which is given as 
the Christian prayer. On this view, though the two evangel¬ 
ists have each played a part in the wording of the LP, early 
Christian liturgical practice is the most likely milieu for 
the preservation of this piece of Jesus’ teaching, even if it 
was included in a written collection of dominical sayings 
such as Q. Moreover, it may be that a reference to the LP 
is to be found in Rom 8:15 and Gal 4:6, and “Abba, Father” 
may even have been the name by which the LP was known 
(cf. Paternoster or “the Our Father” of later times). 

The element of hypothesis may be reduced by taking a 
different approach. As they stand, the two early versions 
are part of the gospels of Matthew and Luke, and each 
version may be viewed in the context of its own gospel’s 
structure and the flow of its narrative. Both versions re¬ 
spond interestingly to such treatment. Thus, Matthew’s 
teaching on prayer centers on the avoidance of verbosity 
and prattling and on the necessity for single-minded atten¬ 
tiveness to God. By comparison with Jewish formulas (like 


the Eighteen Benedictions or the Shema), the LP, despite 
its strongly Jewish character as far as phraseology goes, is 
an admirable example of these qualities. It is resolutely 
theocentric, even though its structure involves an orderly 
shift from “thou” to “we” after line 4; it is simple in its 
wording; and it avoids concern with Jewish national resto¬ 
ration. Its petitions are, mostly, noticeably consistent with 
Matthean concerns and language. Its themes and style are 
at home in Matthew’s Jewish Christian setting. The two 
verses that follow the LP further stress the matter of 
conditional forgiveness, a prominent concern of Matthew 
consistent with his general sense of strict rewards and 
punishments (16:27; 18:35; 25; and, also showing his 
feeling for reciprocity, 7:12). Luke’s version also displays 
the characteristics of the particular evangelist, from the 
one-word address “Father” onwards (22:42; 23:34, 46). 
His brevity, by comparison with Matthew, finds a parallel 
in the Beatitudes (6:20; cf. Matt 5:3-12). Luke’s everyday 
piety appears in his concern for God’s constant provision 
of bread and for deliverance from sin and temptation. 
Most obviously, his placing of the LP in relation to Jesus' 
own praying accords wholy with his constant stress on 
Jesus’ prayerfulness, noted by Luke alone at every major 
turn of his ministry (3:21; 5:16; 6:12; 9:18, 28; 22:32, 41), 
as does the gospel’s shift from the LP to a major treatment 
of the various aspects of prayer, but with a continuing and 
realistic interest in “bread” (11:5-13). 

The approach just outlined, which is compatible with a 
number of different opinions about the source from which 
the LP derives and the relationship among the Gospels, 
can receive a more definite outline. Such a definition is 
illustrated by M. D. Goulder’s proposal (1963; 1974) that 
the phenomena of the Synoptic Gospels can be most eco¬ 
nomically explained by supposing that Matthew built up 
his gospel not only from direct assimilation of Mark but 
also from the midrashic development of “hints” in Mark. 
On this view, Matthew drew together the elements of the 
LP from the teaching and deeds of Jesus in Mark, seen in 
the light of his own interests and needs, in particular the 
desire to provide teaching for practical Christian living. 
The teaching in Mark 11:25-26 (which Matthew omits in 
its Marcan context) is then the basis for the LP, and its 
message is, as we have seen, emphasized not only in Mat¬ 
thew 6, where vv 14-15 use Mark’s actual word “tres¬ 
passes,” moving away from Matthew’s earlier “debts,” but 
also elsewhere. It is possible that the Marcan passage also 
contributes the LP’s opening in terms which became great 
favorites with Matthew (5:16, 45; 7:11, 21; 10:32—33; 
12:50; 16:17; 18:10, 14, 19). Lines 4 and 8 both derive 
from the Gethsemane episode (Mark 14:32-42), with the 
former included also at 26:42. The petition for the coming 
of the kingdom is amply based in Jesus' preaching in Mark 
1:14-15 and the parables of Mark 4. The Sinai model for 
the Sermon on the Mount as a whole brings manna to 
mind, as did Mark’s feeding stories (6:35-44; 8:1-9), 
forming the basis for line 5 (cf. Mark 8:16-17). Other 
features confirm the Matthean nature of the LP. “Our 
Father” parallels Matthew’s alteration of Mark’s “Abba. 
Father” in 14:36 to “my Father” (26:39). 

This proposal leaves no room for any hypothetical 
source, whether Q or an Aramaic original. The LP is 
Matthew’s devout creation out of his knowledge of Jesus 
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derived from Mark. In this view, it is best seen as from the 
start liturgical and instructional in purpose. (This would 
sufficiently account for its apparent intrusiveness in the 
pattern of Matthew 6, and accords with its role in Didache 
8.) It was produced (like the gospel as a whole) to serve his 
church’s needs, while being faithfully consistent with Jesus’ 
teaching as he understood it. We may note that Matthew 
shows a sense of liturgical usefulness elsewhere, e.g., in his 
rubrical precision compared with Mark (“Take, eat,” 
26:26) and his reference to forgiveness of sins as a fruit of 
sharing the cup (26:28). From its beginning, then, the LP 
was what it has continued to be even in our day: a prayer 
of the Church adapted like all prayer to the perception of 
those who used it. 

Luke’s version may then be seen as the first such adap¬ 
tation (with the Didache providing a much less innovative, 
roughly contemporary parallel). For if Q is redundant, 
Luke’s use of Matthew as well as Mark becomes a live 
option, and attention focuses freely on the Lukan charac¬ 
ter of his version of the LP. The Lukan amendments to Q, 
as soon on the usual view of the matter, now appear as 
amendments to Matthew. 

In this perspective, the subject of a possible Johannine 
version comes alive more convincingly. Just as Matthew is 
seen as having produced a model for Christian prayer in 
accordance with his understanding of Jesus’ teaching, 
based on his perception of Mark, and Luke did the same 
consistent with his understanding, so John 17 may repre¬ 
sent the Johannine way of carrying out the same task. Not 
surprisingly, its conceptuality is more sophisticated and its 
vocabulary typical of the writer (so that, for example, 
“hallow” becomes the Johannine “glorify”). In formal and 
intellectual terms, it departs much further from its models 
(whether those were earlier Gospels or traditions used by 
them) but all the same it is the result of an exercise which 
is recognizably of the same kind (Walker 1982). Moreover, 
it is a procedure of adaptation which is discernible in other 
parts of the gospel of John in relation to various elements 
in the tradition of Jesus’ words and deeds (e.g., the dis¬ 
course on the Bread of Life in chap. 6, especially v 51, in 
relation to the Synoptic story of the Last Supper). 

It is evident that the origins and early development of 
the LP are far from clear, and a number of possibilities 
may be entertained. Each of them depends on the view 
taken of more general and fundamental questions of 
source, form, redaction, and narrative criticism; that is, on 
the manner in which the development of the Jesus tradi¬ 
tion is understood, and in particular the degree of creativ¬ 
ity which is attributed to the individual evangelists. 

D. General Meaning 

The LP, in its fuller form in Matthew and Didache, 
consists of an address (1), three second-person petitions 
relating to the fulfillment of God’s purpose (2—4), and 
three or four first-person petitions relating to human 
needs (5—8: structurally, 8 may be meant as part of 7). 
The subject ol all the petitions is arguably the same: the 
realization of God’s ultimate purpose for the world and 
for his people. The thrust is firmly eschatological. In 
praying for “now” its eyes are towards the future. 

However, the question of the LP’s overall context of 
meaning is inseparable from the issues discussed above. If 


it is regarded as an independent form of words, derived 
from Jesus and merely incorporated (albeit with amend¬ 
ments) into the gospels of Matthew and Luke, and then 
also the Didache (and, though more inventively, perhaps 
too the gospel of John), then it is necessary to characterize 
its sense in its own right. The following points will then 
require consideration. LP is distinctly Jewish in character, 
with numerous parallels in Jewish forms of prayer, e.g., 
“Bring me not into the power of sin, iniquity, temptation 
or contempt; and let the good impulse have dominion over 
me but not the evil impulse” (b. Ber. 60b); Jewish piety is 
also reflected in the Matthean form of the LP’s address 
(line 1). Its eschatological perspective, signifying the posi¬ 
tion of one for whom the decisive fulfillment is near and 
who longs for salvation, despite all hazards, is salient. The 
question of the relationship of the LP to other aspects of 
the tradition of Jesus’ teachings immediately arises. The 
LP’s sense of the imminence of the coming of the kingdom 
is in line with other sayings (e.g., Matt 12:28; Luke 11:20) 
that seem to speak vividly of its already realized presence. 
The prayer’s eschatological concern comports with the 
detailed apocalyptic teaching found in Mark 13 and else¬ 
where, supposing that to be authentic in detail or general 
pattern. 

If, however, each version of the LP is viewed as standing 
within the conceptual framework of the document in 
which it appears, then more detailed links with each of 
them can be presented and the LP can be tested for its 
Matthean or Lukan quality. General Jewish elements lead 
our attention to the specific relation to Jewish background 
discernible in each of those documents, with Matthew 
showing clear relations to forms characteristic of later 
rabbinic Judaism. General eschatological character is made 
more specific by being brought into relation with each 
evangelist’s particular tendencies. We have already identi¬ 
fied some of the links of the Matthean and Lukan versions 
of the LP with the rest of the Gospels concerned. We now 
mention some of their broader conceptual implications. 

Matthew’s version of the LP is wholly in line with his 
heightened awareness of the threatening nature of the 
approaching End, seen most plainly in the parables added 
to Mark in chap. 25, and his sense of the precarious nature 
of salvation in the light of the trials which will precede it 
(13:31-43, 47-50; 22:11-14). These features are echoed 
in lines 7 and 8. So, too, Matthew’s sense of the balanced 
and reciprocal nature of forgiveness and responsibility for 
one’s actions (6:14-15; 16:27; 18:23-35) is exemplified in 
line 6. Indeed, one might go further. In the light of 6:14- 
lb, it looks as it forgiveness of sins is the sentiment upper¬ 
most in Matthew’s mind in this passage, as indeed fre¬ 
quently in his gospel. On this ground, communal Christian 
life and relationship with God meet. Evidently it was in the 
light of this that Matthew understood the practical reality 
of the Kingdom’s coming and the doing of God’s will. For 
him the eschatological hope had concrete expression here. 
No wonder there is such stress on it in this gospel, no 
wonder that in the account of the supper, adding to Mark, 
he sees Jesus’ blood as shed—and shared “for the forgive¬ 
ness of sins” (26:28). 

Luke’s version also finds parallels in the character of 
Luke’s understanding of Jesus’ ministry and of Christian 
life. Prayer itself is accorded great importance in Luke’s 
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gospel. But the Lukan LP also has other features charac¬ 
teristic of Luke. Its content is probably best seen, as far as 
Luke’s intention goes, as diverging from Matthew in the 
more practical and ethical way in which it sees the life of 
the kingdom. In this, too, as in its pithiness, it is parallel to 
his treatment of the Beatitudes (6:20-22). Line 5 in partic¬ 
ular seems to substitute a concern with daily bread for 
Matthew's hope for the “bread of the kingdom” (see on 
line 5 below); just as his blessing (6:21) is for those who 
“hunger now” rather than Matthew’s “hunger and thirst 
for righteousness” (5:6) and for the poor (6:21) rather 
than the “poor in spirit” (Matt 5:3). We recall, too, the 
strongly realistic picture of the new order Jesus brings 
depicted in the Nazareth sermon in Luke 4:16-20. It is 
possible that in line 7 Luke edges the sense of “temptation” 
toward a notion of everyday testing of faith in various 
moral predicaments and away from the ultimate (eschato¬ 
logical) test that will precede the End and that Matthew 
presumably has in mind. All the same, both evangelists see 
the present as already witnessing to the future, and the LP 
bears on both. 

E. Points of Detail 

As the foregoing discussion has made plain, the basic 
questions of gospel interpretation color the way in which 
the details are to be understood, but matters of detail also 
form the basis on which judgments of method and princi¬ 
ple can reasonably be made. 

1. Line 1. We have seen that both the Matthean and 
Lukan forms are typical of their writers. The idea of God 
as “Father” is well-established in Jewish usage (Isa 63:16; 
1 Chr 29:10; Psalm 89:27; Sir 23:1, 4; 51:10), but it is 
more difficult to establish the spirit in which it is used. In 
particular, where does the LP stand in relation to a more 
personal style of piety in the period concerned? Certainly 
it lacks the national element often found in Jewish prayers, 
even though the eschatological tone involves the corporate¬ 
ness which the Matthean version makes explicit. 

But the interesting issue concerns the background of 
“father” itself. Largely as a result of the work of Jeremias, 
the idea has become established that behind the term 
“father” lies the Aramaic 5 abba P, and that this word, alleg¬ 
edly not found in Jewish addressing of God in prayer, 
expresses a peculiarly intimate, simple and even childlike 
relationship with God. Jesus both experienced and encour¬ 
aged his followers to share this relationship. However, this 
view has been severely challenged, e.g., by Vermes (1973: 
210), and Barr (1988), who affirm that y abba? was used of 
God and carried no specific associations with child lan¬ 
guage. See also ABBA. 

In any case, we should recognize that the relevance of 
this discussion of *abba? to the LP rests on controvertible 
premises. It depends on the assumption that the LP’s 
Lukan form is the more authentic, that it is an indepen¬ 
dent unit of tradition going back to Jesus, and that the 
inclusion of the Aramaic word in early Christian usage 
(Rom 8:15; Gal 4:6) above all on Jesus’ lips (Mark 14:36), 
demonstrates its prominence in the self-understanding 
and piety of Jesus. On the other views of the LP's origin 
and development the issue is assessed differently. The 
simple address “father,” appears as an established feature 
of Lukan usage, introduced as we have seen at numerous 


points, just as Matthew prefers “my/your/our father” 
(26:42; 5:16; 6:4, 9). Moreover, the connection of 'abbtf 
with Jesus is only tenuously witnessed. Its use by Paul is 
not linked to Jews in any way. Its single gospel occurrence 
in the Gethsemane episode comes at a point where there 
is no one to overhear, and the idea that it is included for 
its known typicality is not supported by the rest of the 
gospel narrative; even in the Gethsemane story Matthew 
and Luke both replace it, with “my father” and “father” 
respectively, in line with their wording of the LP As for its 
allegedly childlike resonances, the fact that in all three 
cases in both Paul and Mark, it is rendered simply by the 
ordinary, formal term pater may be taken to show that the 
writers concerned were not aware of such associations; 
though a childlike deposition before God is certainly en¬ 
joined in passages like Mark 10:13-16 and Matt 11:25. 

2. Line 2. The petition for the hallowing of God’s name 
is the first which looks for the realizing of God’s power 
plainly in the world, that is for the coming of the End (the 
use of the aorist tense, here and in lines 3 and 4, indicated 
event rather than process). The language is well-estab¬ 
lished in Judaism, with God’s “name” signifying the reality 
and majesty of his presence, and “holiness” being his 
essential attribute (2 Sam 6:2; Jer 7:11; Lev 11:45). While 
the verb does not occur elsewhere in the Gospels in rela¬ 
tion to God, Matthew makes much use of the idea of God’s 
name or Jesus’ name in this highly charged sense (Matt 
1:23; 7:22; 10:22; 12:21; 18:5, 20; 19:29; 21:9; 23:39; 
24:5, 9; 28:19). The last reference, concerning baptism, 
may come closest to shedding light on its use in the LP. 
Matthew’s Church may well have seen initiation into the 
Christian community as an anticipatory realization of the 
“hallowing” of God’s name which would soon take place 
on the grandest scale. In this sense, the LP’s links with 
baptism, and the teaching which accompanied it, may go 
back to the earliest stage of its use that is visible to us, just 
as they are implied by its context in the Didache and, more 
formally, in a work like Tertullian’s On the Prayer. 

3. Line 3. The hope for the coming of God’s kingdom 
is at the heart of the eschatological expectation, and this 
language pervades the tradition of Jesus’ preaching in the 
first three Gospels, though not Jewish sources clearly be¬ 
longing to this period. Mark 9:1 and 11:10 establish the 
idea of its “coming” in Matthew’s primary source. He 
himself has several relevant uses of the verb (3:11; 11:2; 
16:27-28; 21:9; 24:30, 42; 25:10; 26:64), but all speak of 
Jesus as the coming one; and 16:28 and 21:9 pointedly 
alter “kingdom” references in Mark to speak directly of 
him. However, the imminence of the kingdom is amply 
attested in both Matthew (3:2; 4:17) and Luke (9:27; 10:9), 
though in both Gospels there is a considerable range of 
concept and imagery implicit in the use of the term. 

4. Line 4. The realization of God’s will refers again to 
his ultimate purpose but specifically to his moral impera¬ 
tives, in mind throughout Matthew’s gospel with its ample 
ethical teaching. The idea of carrying out God’s will occurs 
at 7:21; 12:50 and 18:14 (all reminiscent of the LP with 
the reference to “my father” or “your father”), as well as 
the crucial 26:42. This may be a conscious reproduction 
by Matthew of the language of the LP in a highly impres¬ 
sive context, by adaptation of Mark’s different wording 
(14:36), using the noun rather than the verb, but in this 
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added statement of his own. Luke has no reference to the 
idea of God’s will apart from the Gethsemane saying 
(22:42), where he is close to Matthew’s wording in 26:42 
(but, as in lines 5 and 6 of the LP, substituting present for 
aorist), though see Acts 21:14 and 22:14. 

The force of “as” in the final phrase is not wholly clear: 
does it mean “in the same way as” or “as much as,” or 
simply “just as”? In heaven, God’s will is already obeyed by 
angels (Matt 26:53) and that situation will be extended to 
earth where at present evil powers abound. So Jesus’ exor¬ 
cisms visibly presage the fulfillment of the LP. Then the 
remaining petitions of the LP shift the scene to earth and 
pray in effect for the working out of line 4. 

It has long been suggested that this final phrase should 
be taken to accompany both of the preceding petitions. 
But though such a reading does not materially affect the 
sense, there is no good reason to suppose it was intended. 
If the prayer stood in Q or some other pregospel source 
in more or less its Lukan form, then the idea is gratuitous; 
and for Matthew any intended parallel with the (“as”) 
clause in line 6 rules it out. If Luke knew and adapted 
Matthew’s version, then he failed to understand his model 
in such a sense. In any case, the phrase bears all the marks 
of Matthew’s style (e.g., 28:18), which suggests that Mat¬ 
thew sees the resurrection of Jesus as a decisive stage in 
the fulfillment of the LP (cf. also 16:28; 26:64). 

5. Line 5. This most difficult (though apparently most 
straightforward) of the petitions raises two major ques¬ 
tions: the meaning of Gk epiousios, usually translated 
“daily,” and the bearing of the petition as a whole. The 
answer to the first affects the answer to the second, though 
not necessarily decisively. 

The familiar English “daily” renders the Latin quotidi- 
anus, which established itself for lack of any better idea of 
how to render the Greek word and from a misunderstand¬ 
ing of its etymology. The fact is that, apart from its 
occurrence in the LP, epiousios has not yet been attested in 
literary or epigraphic sources (apart from one possible 
case, now unverifiable because the papyrus is not available; 
its text may have been inaccurately transcribed, the refer¬ 
ence there being perhaps to daily rations; see Metzger 
1957-58). This absence of parallels helps to create uncer¬ 
tainty about meaning as does obscurity of etymology. The 
word may arise from a compounding of the preposition 
epi with the verb “to be” (eimi), of which cognate examples 
are well established; or else from a compounding with the 
verb “to come” (also eimi, but differently accented and 
inflected). The former, more probable on semantic 
grounds, would yield a sense such as “essential,” “necessary 
for subsistence.” If it is thought that John has the LP in 
mind in the writing of chap. 6, then his reference to the 
“true bread from heaven” may represent an understanda¬ 
ble “johannization” of such an interpretation with “bread” 
now allegorized. In the 3d century, Origen was already 
mystified by the word and took this interpretation further 
in a spiritualizing Platonist direction by rendering it “su¬ 
pernatural” heavenly bread as opposed to the mere earthly 
bread to which ordinary use of the LP refers. 

The latter derivation of the word from “to come” pushes 
its chronological orientation into the future, though maybe 
with a backward look to the manna of the wilderness as a 
symbolic model (Exod 16:4). Manna is the morrow’s bread, 


the bread of the coming day, the bread of the kingdom, 
now urgently longed for. This understanding, already 
found in some circles in the early Church, has the advan¬ 
tage of linking this petition with those that precede and 
follow it in the LP, thus giving it all its eschatological sense. 
It also confirms possible eucharistic associations of the LP, 
apparent in its context in the Didache, where the eschato¬ 
logical perception of the Christian meal is emphasized 
(Did. 9-10). Moreover, in Matthew’s narrative the LP looks 
forward to the story of the Supper (26:26-29), mediated 
by the intervening feelings of the crowds (14:13—21; 
15:32-39) if they were understood as foreshadowings of 
future messianic meals in the kingdom. The link with the 
Church’s actual eucharistic observance may explain the 
uniquely “realized” quality of this petition (“today”), for it 
could be seen as answered in a measure by the rite itself. 
Though not ruled out, sense is less clear in Luke, where a 
plain request for food is probably in mind. For Luke the 
meeting of practical human need is the essence of the gift 
of the kingdom, to be sought “each day.” Luke may still 
see the meaning as being “the morrow’s bread,” for a 
cognate word appears in this sense in Acts (7:26; 16:11; 
20:15; 21:18; 23:11). It is not impossible that since the 
word is a rarity and possibly even a neologism, our differ¬ 
ent sources did not all take epiousios in the same sense. 

Whatever Aramaic or other original there may have 
been, Luke’s “each day” is generally agreed to be his own 
(9:23). 

6. Line 6. There is uncertainty about the force of “as” 
in Matthew’s version. In part at least, it may be stylistic, 
and thus parallel with line 4. But Matthew consistently sees 
forgiveness by God as bound up with the Christian’s read¬ 
iness to forgive others. As we saw, he may have been 
picking up and greatly extending in scope the statement 
in Mark 11:25. Luke sidestepped unclarity in this respect 
by means of a confident, perhaps semi-hortatory state¬ 
ment, “for we too forgive.” For him, a spirit of mercy and 
generous forgiveness is basic to his understanding of 
Christian discipleship and its place can be simply accepted 
(1:77; 3:3; 4:18; 24:47; Acts 2:38; 5:31; 10:43). Luke’s 
“sins” is also typical of his usage in these passages; while 
Matthew is inclined to see sin in terms of debt, and forgive¬ 
ness as dispensation from debt, notably in the parable of 
the Two Debtors (Matt 18:23-35; a parable perhaps itself 
interacting with Matthew’s wording of the LP) Luke retains 
the concept “sin” in the second half of the petition. In any 
underlying Aramaic version, this would not surprise, for 
“sin” and “debt” are attested as synonymous parallels in 
Jewish usage (hph whivbP). However, this may not exactly 
explain the wording of Luke 11:4. On the view that Luke 
is close to Q, as the fount of the LP’s Greek tradition, 
Matthew then took the hint of “is indebted to us” (probably 
originally meaning “does wrong to us”) and let it pervade 
the petition as a whole. If, however, Luke was adapting 
Matthew’s version, then here, in embarking on “sins” but 
failing to sustain it into the petition’s second half, he has 
shown signs of imperfect control, slipping back to Matthew 
despite himself—and betraying his dependence on him. 
There is nothing unusual with Luke’s open-armed “every¬ 
one” or in Matthew’s relative caution. 

7. Line 7. The Greek word peirasmos can refer to temp¬ 
tations to sin or to the testing of faith and obedience. 
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Sometimes, as in the peirasmos endured by Jesus in the 
wilderness, one sense merges into the other: the latter is 
uppermost in Mark 1:12-13, while the two coexist in the 
developed versions in Matt 4:1-11 and Luke 4:1-11. Here, 
given the dominant eschatological sense of the LP, the 
sense of “testing” is likely to be in view, for a period of 
suffering for God’s elect was commonly seen as a prelimi¬ 
nary to the coming of the End, It is well attested in 
apocalyptic literature, from Daniel onwards, where indeed 
it represented an interpretation of persecutions actually 
endured. It appears, then, in Christian apocalyptic expec¬ 
tation as expressed in the Gospels themselves (Mark 13; 
Matt 24; Luke 21). Closely germane to the LP, it appears 
in the Gethsemane story (Mark 14:38 and par.). 

Given this sense of the word and so of the pattern, the 
difficulty often raised concerning the idea of God as a 
source of temptation to sin is a red herring; and the 
discussion in Jas 1:12—15, itself vacillating in its perception 
of the sense of peirasmos , is not relevant (though it is not 
impossible that it was prompted by the language of the 
LP). Nevertheless, once the original eschatological context 
of the LP faded and “temptation” came to be seen une¬ 
quivocally as the subject of the petition, the difficulty 
inevitably arose. Hence the softening of the sense in some 
modern translations, and indeed in early interpretation, 
by shifting to the passive: as Tertullian said in comment, 
“that is, let us not be led.” It is possible that Matthew is 
already sensitive to the point (see below on line 8). Given 
the early Christian perception of the conditions of the 
times of the End as already in existence in Jesus’ ministry 
and their own lives, the risk of apostasy already colors this 
petition, perhaps especially in Luke (Acts 20:19; but see 
also Matt 13:21; and, once more, Gethsemane). 

It may be felt that, ail the same, there remains a problem 
of theodicy if God permits the undeserved suffering of his 
faithful ones, even if it be seen as a test of their faithful¬ 
ness. The reply must be that the first Christians seem not 
to have experienced it as problem in this way. They were 
more conscious of the great prize beyond and indeed 
already present in the midst of their “light affliction.” All 
the same, like Jesus on the eve of his death, and modeling 
themselves on him, they could pray for release or at least 
that the time be shortened (Mark 13:20; Matt 24:22). 

8. Line 8. The final petition, in Matthew and theDidache 
along, at first sight does little more than repeat the sense 
of line 7. As earlier, it is Matthew who has the longer form 
and in all cases he exhibits the Jewish tendency to parallel¬ 
ism, as in the Psalms. The new element is the reference to 
the devil, if indeed ho poneros is to be taken as personal (if 
impersonal, it refers to “evil” as a principle). If Matthew’s 
usage is to guide us, the matter is open. The word is 
certainly a Matthean favorite, occurring 24 times, far more 
frequently than elsewhere. It is used of the devil in 13:19 
and 38. If that is his sense here, it is possible that the 
clause was added as a way of easing the problem raised 
implicitly by its predecessor—it is the devil not God who is 
the real source of trials that Christians undergo. Whatever 
degree of formal dualism is involved, the petition seeks 
deliverance from all such sufferings, which, as just dis¬ 
cussed with reference to line 7, may well have been thought 
to include temptations to sin. The different spheres of 
reference were scarcely distinguished, as in the “tempta¬ 


tions” of Jesus in Matthew 4 and Luke 4, which were, in a 
sense, a rehearsal for his final and climactic Passion. 
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J. L. Houlden 

LORD’S SUPPER. The ritual meal celebrated in the 
early churches after the first Easter. As such, it should not 
be confused with the LAST SUPPER, to which it is never¬ 
theless related. 


A. Introduction 

B. The NT Texts 
L Paul 

2. Synoptics 

3. Acts 

4. Gospel of John 

5. Revelation 

6. Hebrews 

7. Jude and 2 Peter 

C. Outside the NT 

1. Didache 

2. Ignatius 

3. Justin 

D. Religious-Historical Backgrounds 

1. Jewish 

2. Pagan 

E. Conclusion 


A. Introduction 

The designation “Lord’s Supper” is derived from the 
Greek collocation kynakon deipnon in 1 Cor 11:20. Kyriakos 
means something like “belonging to the kyrtos (lord)” 
“owned by the kyrios .” In the papyri and inscriptions it 
designates Caesar’s domain (in OGIS 669:18 [68 c.E.f 
kyriakos logos designates the imperial treasury). Deipnon was 
what the Greeks called the main meal of the day, eaten in 
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the late afternoon or evening, in contrast to an early 
morning snack (akratisma) and to breakfast (anston), eaten 
closer to noon (cf. Plut. Quaest. conv . 8.6.3—4). Moreover, 
deipnon also designated the festal meal or banquet (in the 
NT, e.g., Mark 6:21; Luke 14:16, 17,24). Also, it was used 
quite frequently for cultic meals associated with sacrifices 
and the celebration of the Mysteries (cf. the Andania 
inscription [92 b.c.] S/G 3 736:96: eis to hieron deipnon). 

In 1 Cor 11:17-34, Paul bases the Lord’s Supper on the 
last supper Jesus ate with his disciples prior to his death 
(see also LAST SUPPER), and in that respect he is not 
alone. The Synoptic accounts of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper (Mark 14:22-26 = Matt 26:26-30 = Luke 
22:15-20) also reflect the practice of communion in the 
church (Jeremias 1967: 100-102): on the one hand, they 
give the aetiological reason for the current practice of the 
church and lead it back to its sustaining foundation; on 
the other hand, they have received their shape and form 
from the liturgical practice of the church. 

The situation is somewhat different in Acts 2:42, 46, 
where the expression “breaking bread,” in summary fash¬ 
ion, is used for the celebration of the supper by the early 
church in Jerusalem. Whether that means that we are 
dealing with an essentially different kind of meal will have 
to be investigated. The search for the Lord’s Supper in the 
text of the Johannine writings and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is problematic. The results of the research on 
these texts are equally controversial. 

Among the early Christian writings outside of the NT 
the Didache , the letters of Ignatius of Antioch, and Justin 
Martyr’s Apology deserve to be studied as witnesses to the 
Lord’s Supper. In these writings the technical term for the 
Lord’s Supper is euchanstia (cf. Did. 9:1; Ign. Smym. 8:1; 
Just. Apol. 66:1)—a word which took the lead in Christian 
tradition for a long time and which is still, as in the past, 
dominant in Catholic circles. At the same time agape be¬ 
comes more independent as the Christian meal with its 
caritative and social characteristics. Aside from all this one 
needs to ask the history of religions question: Are there 
analogous phenomena in Judaism and in paganism, and 
to what extent have these influenced the development of 
the early Christian celebration of the Lord’s Supper? 

B. The NT Texts 

1. Paul. a. 1 Cor 11:17-34. From a literary standpoint 
the oldest account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
is found in 1 Cor 11:23—26. Paul reports the account 
essentially in the form in which he had learned to know it 
in Antioch in the 40’s and as he had passed it on to the 
Corinthians when he established the church there. The 
traditional words “receive” and “deliver” (paralambanein 
and paradidonm) in v 23a are well known in the scholarly 
language of Rabbinism (cf. Midr. Qoh. 12:11) and of Hel¬ 
lenism (Diod. 5.2,3). They clearly indicate that the vv 23b- 
25 are a fragment of tradition (possibly with some Pauline 
touches). “From the kynos ” points to the earthly Jesus as 
the source of this catena of traditional elements. At the 
same time he is seen as the present exalted Lord who gives 
the sacrament its permanent validity. The rather scanty 
reference to the historic event of the passion in v 23b (“on 
the night when he was betrayed") sets the words of Insti¬ 


tution off from the timeless, cyclic myths and formulae of 
the Mysteries, 

The traditional text lays out another aspect of the meal 
in which the breaking of the bread at the beginning of the 
meal and the blessing of the cup at the end (cf. 11:25a “in 
the same way also the cup, after supper”) surround the 
main meal. The words “for you,” spoken at the breaking 
of the bread, are addressed to the participants of the 
Lord’s Supper; they draw them into participation of the 
salvatory self-sacrifice of Jesus. The contents of the cup in 
v 25b are not directly identified as the blood. Rather, in 
the foreground stands the sealing of the eschatological 
new covenant in the death on the cross. Besides its vertical 
dimension (the God of the covenant creating a new peo¬ 
ple), this covenant has a horizontal aspect: the celebrants 
are brought together into covenant community. 

Through the double anamnesis command the account of 
the Institution receives a special accent at the end of v 24 
and v 25, which is missing from the Markan tradition. 
(Luke has one anamnesis command in connection with the 
saying about the bread.) The repeated command is aimed 
precisely at the partaking of the bread and cup, which 
suggests that this action was eventually separated from the 
main meal. From a theological viewpoint the anamnesis 
motif has certainly been influenced by the significant and 
broad meanings of the word “remembrance” (zkr) in the 
OT, in which the remembrance of the past is thought of as 
becoming actual in the present, The wording of the anam¬ 
nesis command also resembles the commands in the insti¬ 
tution of Hellenistic meals in memory of the dead (Chen- 
derlin 1982: 143-45, 217), and in this way the Lord’s 
Supper is brought into close association with this type of 
meal. Additionally, the doubling of the anamnesis com¬ 
mand in v 25c possibly goes back to Paul and in any case 
he clearly expresses the relationship of the celebration to 
the Lord’s death in v 26. The Lord’s Supper, comprised of 
word and action, is a realistic proclamation of the past 
death of Christ on the cross. The celebrating church must 
not get lost in the present; the present Lord is the crucified 
and the coming one at the same time. Reminiscent of the 
eschatological outlook of Mark 14:25 (“until he comes”), 
Paul keeps the celebration of the Lord’s Supper oriented 
to the longing expectation of the parousia. 

In his quotation of the Words of Institution Paul has the 
Corinthian practice of the Lord’s Supper in mind through¬ 
out. The members of the church presumably gathered in 
the home of a well-to-do Christian (e.g. in the house of 
Gaius, cf. Rom 16:23) on Saturday or Sunday night (cf. 
1 Cor 16:2; Rev 1:10). They brought their provisions for 
the meal with them and these were then shared with 
others. The breaking of the bread and the blessing of the 
cup had already been combined as a special act at the end 
of the meal (Neuenzeit 1960: 69-76). At this occasion 
verbal acts of worship, such as the reading of the Scrip¬ 
tures, singing of Psalms, prophecy, and speaking in 
tongues, after the manner of 1 Cor 14:1—40, may have 
been added. At this point the Corinthian church clearly 
shows herself to be the ekklesia, the church of God (cf. 
11:18,22; 14:23), 

The name “Lord’s Supper” embraces the entire event, 
including the main meal, together with the concluding rite 
of the bread and wine. Besides the anamnetic component 
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(looking back at the Lord’s death) and the eschatological 
(looking forward to the parousia of the Lord; cL the 
anticipation of “the day of the Lord” in the OT), the word 
kyriakos first and foremost takes on also the following 
meaning: one recognizes the presence of the Lord by his 
Spirit at the meal, both as host and Lord. And from his 
hands believers receive all the benefits of the meal. Even 
the provisions for the meal themselves have become the 
property of the Lord. 

This ideal picture was rather badly disfigured by the 
misdemeanors occurring in Corinth. Poorer Christians 
and slaves, who could come only later, could participate in 
the rite of the bread and the cup, but were excluded from 
the main meal (Bornkamm 1970: 142-45). This social 
scandal, according to Paul, made it impossible for a true 
Lord’s Supper to take place (11:20). Paul interprets such 
behavior as a violation of the very essence of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper (11:27). The intent of the salvatory 
Christ event—which is captured in the “for you” in the 
saying over the bread, and the notion of covenant in the 
saying over the cup—are thereby perverted. 

According to Paul the consequences for the individual 
who sins in this way, as well as for the entire congregation, 
are disastrous (cf. 11:27-32). In his reference to the sick 
and the dead in 11:30 one cannot help but gain the 
impression that Paul ascribes the destructive powers of a 
tabu to the sacred food. One can readily document such 
thinking from the world of Paul (Klauck 1986: 327-28). 
On the other hand one should note carefully that Paul 
does not establish a direct relationship between sickness 
and personal guilt. Nor does he suggest that the worthy 
participation in the eucharist is a protection against one’s 
own death. Rather, he has the church as a whole in mind; 
in the last analysis, it is the church that is sick. Moreover, 
those cases where death has occurred are seen in the light 
of the imminent parousia. Instead of hastening the par¬ 
ousia, the unworthy manner of celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper permits the powers of destruction and death to 
carry on their activity in the present age. 

Besides, Paul adds a few practical suggestions. In 11:33 
he recommends that the Corinthians wait with the main 
meal until everyone has arrived and in that way the prob¬ 
lems can be avoided. In 11:22, to be sure, another possibil¬ 
ity emerges (“Do you not have houses to eat and drink 
in?”); namely, in an extreme situation, Paul would even 
entertain the possibility of separating the main meal from 
the bread/cup rite (in the terminology of a later period: 
the separation of Agape and Eucharist). 

b. 1 Cor 10:14-22. In the context of his discourse on 
the participation in pagan sacrificial meals, Paul (1 Cor 
10:1-13) first of all sets the example of the wilderness 
generation before the eyes of the Corinthians (cf. Willis 
1985: 123-63). This generation allowed itself to be lulled 
into a false sense of security through “spiritual food” and 
“spiritual drink,” i.e., through the manna and water from 
the rock. Paul sees prototypes of the Christian sacraments 
in the OT, but with unmistakable paraenetic intent. 

In 1 Cor 10:16 he quotes a linguistically-polished frag¬ 
ment of tradition which he has taken from the eucharistic 
teaching of his Hellenistic churches (Kasemann 1970: 12). 
He himself puts it in question form to make it fit better 
with v 17, and mentions the cup before the bread. This 


unit of tradition expands and deepens the words of inter¬ 
pretation given at the institution of the Supper. When we 
read in v 16a, “The cup of blessing which we bless,” Paul 
not only sets off the cup of the Christian Lord’s Supper 
from the last cup of the Jewish festal meal, but he also 
points to the full development of eucharistic prayers, since 
blessing according to Jewish custom is bestowed by prayer 
(cf. the allusions to table grace in 1 Cor 10:30; Rom 14:6). 
Christian prayers of blessing at the Lord’s Supper have not 
been handed down to us in the NT, but we do find them 
in the Didache (cf. Did. 9:2-4). 

By contrast to the older saying over the cup (1 Cor 
11:25), the cup in 1 Cor 10:16 is not equated with the new 
covenant but with the blood (cf. Mark 14:24)—an indica¬ 
tion of more advanced reflection. What is new is the 
concept of koinoma, which is derived not from Judaism but 
from the vocabulary for sacral meals in Hellenism. It 
signifies fellowship through participation (Hainz 1982: 
18-35; cf. Willis 1985: 168-81). The eating of the bread 
and the drinking of the cup mediate personal fellowship 
with the crucified and glorified Christ through participa¬ 
tion in his body and blood. At the same time there is a 
fellowship among those who jointly participate, as 10:17 
makes more explicit. The twofold emphasis, that there is 
only one loaf was used at the Lord’s Supper in Corinth (as 
Diog. Laert, Vit. Phil . 8:35 and Iambi. VP. 86 indicate for 
the Pythagorians). Through the communal participation 
in the one bread “the many” (Mark 14:24, “for many”) 
become one body, i.e., one church, which is constituted by 
the Lord’s Supper and understands itself as the body of 
Christ. “Body” is transmuted here as in 1 Cor 12:12—27 
into an ecclesiological concept. 

Whereas some Corinthian Christians apparently 
thought that baptism and the Lord’s Supper would protect 
them in magical fashion from all dangers and permit them 
to participate in pagan cults, Paul argues in 10:18-22 that 
the sacramental components of the concept of koinoma 
clearly demonstrate the incompatibility of the Christian 
Lord’s Supper and pagan sacrificial meals. To be sure, for 
Paul there are neither gods (1 Cor 8:5) nor idols (cf. 1 Cor 
8:4), but there are demons which stand behind pagan 
sacrifice as a fearsome reality. With this demonological 
interpretation of Gk polytheism Paul follows an OT-Jewish 
line of tradition (cf. Deut 32:17). We hear from non- 
Christian authors that demons establish a relationship 
between the gods and the people in sacrifices (Plut. De dej. 
or. 13-14). Demons are said to feed on some parts of the 
sacrifice such as smoke and blood, and they try to enter 
the human body through the sacrificial meal (Iambi. Myst. 
6:3; Porphr. acc. to Euseb. Praep. Evang. 4.23.3). Whether 
Paul, too, entertained the notion that sacrificial meals 
cause a demonic infection to take place can only be posed 
as a question. As far as the external rite is concerned, Paul 
in 10:21 singles out the cup of libation and the table in the 
hosting by the deity (cf. Isa 65:11). The cup of libation, 
with accompanying drink offerings, consists primarily oi 
wine at a sacrifice and a symposium. Paul sets the “cup of 
the Lord,” which is identical with the cup of blessing in 
10:6, over against this pagan cup. The table has a different 
function in pagan cults than the altar. On the altar before 
the temple the sacrificial offerings are burned; on the 
table, often found inside the temple, one lays them down. 
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The table plays a significant role in theoxenia (where the 
gods act as hosts) and in the cult of the dead. In the OT, 
on which Paul leans linguistically (cf. Mai 1:7, 12), the 
“table of the Lord” means the table of showbread in the 
temple. The parallels in the celebration of the Christian 
Lord’s Supper must be completely divorced from these 
contrasts. Paul, in fact, has the family table in mind around 
which a house-church would gather for the Lord’s Supper. 

One will not be able entirely to avoid the conclusion that 
Paul, by contrasting the Lord’s Supper with pagan feasts, 
indirectly sets it into the category of sacrificial meals. 
However, one must then immediately ask for the basis of 
such an analogy. Paul first of all discovers parallels in the 
table fellowship which is established through the offering 
of a sacrificial gift. See SACRIFICE AND SACRIFICIAL 
OFFERINGS (NT). 

c. Lord’s Supper and Ministry in Paul. It seems strange 
that Paul, in the face of the disorders at the Lord’s Supper 
mentioned in 1 Corinthians 11, and the confusion at the 
meetings of the church mentioned in 1 Corinthians 14, 
does not charge a single office bearer with the task of 
restoring order. Obviously presiding at the Lord’s Table 
and at the meetings of the congregation was not yet 
restricted to one person. There are fellow-workers to 
whom people are to submit (1 Cor 16:16); there are 
administrative services (1 Cor 12:28); there are leaders (1 
Thess 5:12; Rom 12:8). However, these are mentioned in 
so casual a manner and appear so late in the lists of gifts 
that one hesitates to give them a prominent place at the 
Lord’s Supper or else the responsibility of presiding was 
not yet invested with great dignity. Different attempts have 
been made (among others the one based on Did. 10:7: 
“Permit the prophets to say thanks” [ euchanstein ], as often 
as they wish”) to find the leader at the Lord’s Supper in 
the ranks of the early Christian prophets. If one begins 
with the assumption that the early churches began as 
house churches, one has good reason to hold that the 
father of the household or the owner of the house in 
which the church met assumed the leadership at the Lord’s 
Supper. When he was personally present, the apostle him¬ 
self, as honored guest, very likely assumed this responsibil¬ 
ity; but that need not have been so always and everywhere. 
At the ancient symposium, which may serve as a kind of 
analogy (see D.l below), the symposiarch, the chairman of 
the event, was chosen at the occasion from among the 
guests. Women may also have presided at the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per in early Christianity, like Junia the apostle (Rom 16:7), 
Phoebe the deaconness and leader (Rom 16:1, 2), Prisca 
the head of a house church (1 Cor 16:19; Rom 16:3-5), or 
Nympha (Col 4:15) as prophetess (cf. 1 Cor 11:5; Acts 
21:9). Whether and in what capacity the bishops (note the 
plural) and the deacons (Phil 1:1) played a role at the 
Lord s Supper is hard to determine. The contours of the 
later monepiscopate become visible only in the post-Pau¬ 
line Pastoral Epistles, but even here their duties are not 
restricted to the eucharist. 

2. Synoptics, a. Mark. The Last Supper is here de¬ 
scribed as a Passover meal (Mark 14:12) and as Jesus’ 
farewell banquet. The account of the Institution of the 
Lords Supper in 14:22—25, however, shows no signs of a 
Passover. Everything that is typical of a Passover is missing: 
the paschal lamb, the stewed fruit, the bitter herbs, and 


the Passover haggadah. Various peculiarities of the text in 
fact seem to suggest that it served as aetiological cult- 
legend for the Lord’s Supper. The breaking of the bread 
and the blessing of the cup have already been united into 
one act at the end of the meal—something that clearly 
emerges from Mark 14:26. The departure to the Mount 
of Olives follows immediately upon the interpretive words 
spoken over the bread and the wine (14:22-25). Moreover, 
this made possible the concentration of all interpretive 
additions, including the hyper pollon (“on behalf of many”) 
in connection with the saying over the cup (which seems to 
overload the text in its present form). Also, the extensive 
parallels in the saying over the'bread and the cup in the 
first part (“this is my body”; “this is my blood . . .”) is the 
result of liturgical practice. Hand in hand with that goes 
an increasing interest in the elements of the meal, the 
bread and the wine, interpreted as body and blood of 
Christ. The exhortation “take,” at the beginning of the 
saying over the bread in 14:22, points in the same direc¬ 
tion, and may express a certain reserve regarding the 
eucharistic gifts. The note, “and they all drank of it,” in v 
23b can be understood in the light of the custom of the 
use of one common cup by all the participants at the 
Lord’s Supper, as long as the number of participants made 
this possible. Concerning the preferred OT paradigms, 
the new covenant of Jer 31:31 (cf. 1 Cor 11:25) is replaced 
by the covenant meal of Exod 24:6-11, which was accom¬ 
panied by an unusual blood ritual. Thereby the writer 
introduces notions of sacrifice into the Synoptic tradition 
of the Lord’s Supper. See also SACRIFICE AND SACRI¬ 
FICIAL OFFERINGS (NT). 

There can be little doubt that in the context of the 
present gospel text, the account of the Institution in Mark 
(as well as its side references) harkens back to the miracles 
of feeding (Mark 6:35-44; 8:1-10 par.), whatever its orig¬ 
inal source or form may have been. The Christian reader 
saw reflections of the Lord’s Supper in the blessing and 
breaking of the bread by Jesus (as well as in the disciples’ 
distribution of these to the crowds; 6:41: 8:6). At the same 
time the accounts reminded him of his social obligations 
to the hungry (6:37), which in the early church were 
closely connected with the practice of the Lord’s Supper, 
and not only in Paul (Reicke 1951: 21-38). 

b. Matthew. Matthew’s version of the account of the 
Institution (26:26-29) can be understood as a further 
development of the Markan presentation. What is ques¬ 
tionable, however, is whether it is sufficient to think of it 
simply as a literary recension or whether one should see 
reflections of church practice, which developed on the 
basis of the identical wording of Mark 14:22-25. The 
exhortation “take, eat” in Matt 26:26 and “drink of it, all 
of you” in 26:27 could be arguments for the latter (cf. 
Patsch 1972: 69-70, 103-4). The setting for the impera¬ 
tives is most naturally to be found in the liturgical celebra¬ 
tion in which bread and wine have already attained the 
aura of a numinous consecration. “For the forgiveness of 
sin” in 26:26 (cf. Matt 3:1-2 diff Mark 1:4) offers a 
theological explanation of “for the many” in the Markan 
tradition. 

c. Luke. The account of the Last Supper in Luke 22:14— 
20 presents us first of all with a textual problem. In the so- 
called Western text vv 19b-20 are missing. A number of 
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interpreters choose to cross off also v 19a as secondary, 
and draw some broad historical inferences on the basis of 
this shortened text, which suddenly looks altogether dif¬ 
ferent from the traditional account of the Institution in 
Paul and Mark. However, in spite of opposing voices, the 
originality of the longer text, including vv 19b-20, can 
meanwhile be considered as secure (cf. Jeremias 1967: 
133-53; Marshall 1980: 36-38). 

In 22:14—20 Luke combines the Markan text-tradition 
with his own, which in his account of the Institution 
(22:19-20) is very similar to Paul’s (Schtirmann 1970: 17- 
31) and points to the account of the Passover meal in 
particular (22:14-18; called “account of the passover” here 
because of v 15: “I have earnestly desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer”). The obvious inclusion 
of the Last Supper within the framework of a Passover 
meal, which is thereby validated, certainly agrees with the 
historicizing tendencies of Luke. Somewhat attractive is 
the conjecture that vv 14-18 have their setting in an early 
Christian Passover celebration which took place once a 
year at Easter in connection with the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper (Schurmann 1968: 72-73; Kuhn 1957: 91- 
92), but convincing proof has not yet been given. 

In Luke we discover a comment in the Easter narratives 
that the risen Christ breaks bread with his disciples (Luke 
24:30), that he eats before their very eyes or with them 
(24:41-43; cf. John 21:9-13). Acts 10:41 also looks back: 
“To us . . . who ate and drank with him after he rose from 
the dead,” as does the enigmatic expression synhalizomenos 
(possibly “eat together”) in Acts 1:4. Cullmann (1966: 510- 
16) wanted to derive the practice of the Lord’s Supper in 
the early church from these appearances of Christ at meals 
after Easter, but thereby he paid too little attention to the 
precarious historical basis for the corresponding tradi¬ 
tions. Much more significant is the twofold observation 
from a hermeneutical standpoint: (a) Without the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus and the experience of Easter on the part 
of the disciples, there would never have been a regular 
practice of the Lord’s Supper, because it would have lacked 
the central theological presupposition; and (b) the Com¬ 
munal Lord’s Supper was the place at which every believer, 
who was temporally removed from the first Easter, could 
gain the assurance of the presence of the risen Lord. Seen 
as a whole, the resurrection of Jesus is the real foundation 
for the shaping of the practice of the Lord’s Supper and 
the conceptual development of sacramental categories. 
This entire process, to a large degree, runs parallel to the 
post-Easter unfolding of an explicit Christology. 

3. Acts. a. The Breaking of the Bread. In the first big 
summary of the life of the early church of Jerusalem (Acts 
2:42-47), Luke mentions the breaking of the bread twice, 
in Acts 2:42 and especially in 2:46: “. . . and breaking 
bread in their homes, they partook of food with glad and 
generous hearts.” Here possibly a distinction between a 
regular meal (“partook of food”) and eucharistic rite 
(“breaking bread”) is suggested, even though originally 
both were integrated into one event. One gets the impres¬ 
sion from Luke that a regular meal was held daily as a 
Lord’s Supper in the various Christian homes in Jerusalem 
in the early church. This supper (according to Acts 6:1-2) 
also had caritative, that is, diaconic functions. However, 
that reflects an idealized view of the golden age of the 


beginning and cannot be accepted as historical reality. 
Household meals accompanied by eucharistic practices 
probably occurred only once a week, on the Sabbath (pat¬ 
terned after the Jewish Sabbath meal [cena pura?]) or on 
the Lord’s day. 

In Acts 2:7,11 the church at Troas gathers “on the first 
day of the week” (cf. Luke 24:1) to break bread, and Paul 
takes it in hand. Connected with that is the proclamation 
of the Word. The exact time seems to have been Sunday 
rather than Saturday night. The place is the upper room 
of a private house (20:8; cf. 1:13). That Luke at least has 
in mind the Lord’s Supper, as he knows it from his church, 
could hardly be denied (cf. Wanke 1973: 19-24). Obvi¬ 
ously he is connecting certain symbolic connotations with 
the meal. The place of the Lord’s Supper is conspicuous 
(“upper room”) as a place of fellowship (20:7) of light 
(20:8), and of life (20:12). 

The same thing applies to Acts 27:35-36, in spite of the 
opinion of many exegetes to the contrary (cf. Wanke 1973: 
25-30): on the ship that is in danger of shipwreck Paul 
takes bread (cf. Luke 9:16; 22:19; 24:30), gives thanks 
( eucharistesen, cf. Luke 22:19), breaks the bread (cf. Luke 
9:16; 22:19; 24:30; Acts 2:42, 46; 20:7,11) and eats it (Acts 
27:35), as do the others until they have had enough 
(27:38). Here we come upon the same juxtaposition of the 
“breaking of bread” and “partaking of food” as in the 
summary in Acts 2:46. Luke knows how to distinguish 
these items. Paul’s actions are distinguished from the main 
meal of his countrymen. There is hidden in it an unmistak¬ 
able pointer to the Lord’s Supper which lets all those in 
need experience the saving power of the risen Christ in 
the present. 

b. Communion sub una ? The fact that Luke mentions 
only the breaking of the bread has led variously to the 
assumption that the Lord’s Supper was practiced sub una , 
i.e,, with bread only, without wine or, as an alternative, 
water instead of wine. Among other things it has been 
suggested that wine would have been too expensive for the 
poor churches in the long run (Jeremias 1967: 108). A 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper without wine can be 
documented from Jewish Christian tradition and apocry¬ 
phal writings (Klauck 1986: 214-15, 225-32); however, it 
cannot have been the rule. Luke proceeds on the assump¬ 
tion that the breaking of the bread and the blessing of the 
cup has already been taken out of the context of the meal 
and has been isolated into a double act. On this assumption 
the breaking of the bread, a rite at the beginning of the 
meal only (as far as its origin goes), could include for him 
all the gestures and the words over the bread and the wine. 
They have become, in other words, names for the Lord’s 
Supper. The absence of wine in Acts 2:46 would stand in 
contradiction to the strong emphasis on festal jov; for 
celebration and festivity at a meal were essentially deter¬ 
mined by the availability of wine. For the Synoptic words 
of Institution it is important to note that the eschatological 
outlook (Mark 14:25 par.) which belongs to the earliest 
form of the text, explicitly speaks about “the fruit ot the 
vine,” and so a celebration without wine is no option. 

c. A Dualistic Theory of Eucharistic Origins. Acts 2:46 
plays a key role in Lietzmann’s famous theory ot a double 
origin of the Lord’s Supper in the early church (Lietzmann 
1979: 195-203)—an origin which had various forerunners 
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and which to this day is given variegated forms (cf. Fuller 
1963: 60-65). According to Lietzmann, the Jerusalem 
church celebrated its Lord’s Supper with festive joy and as 
a continuation of the daily fellowship at meals with the 
earthly Jesus. This is contrasted by the Pauline example 
from 1 Cor 11:23-26, in which the Lord’s Supper is tied 
to the sacrificial death of Jesus on the cross and which is 
consciously linked to Jesus’ Last Supper. The texts of Acts 
2:46, with its strong Lukan character, does not allow us to 
make such an historical conclusion (cf. the criticism, espe¬ 
cially of Schweizer 1963: 344-47). The farewell banquet 
of Jesus stands in an unmistakable relationship to the 
fellowship meals Jesus provided for people during his 
earthly ministry. These two important facts must not be 
torn asunder. On the other hand, the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper experienced a rapid and stormy develop¬ 
ment which tended to go in various directions in the first 
few decades after Easter. But this process has not been 
sufficiently appreciated if one postulates a chronological 
sequence of distinct models or if one views them as mutu¬ 
ally exclusive of each other. The reduction of two basic 
types means at the same time an illegitimate simplification 
of a very much more complex and differentiated situation. 

4. Gospel of John. a. John 6 and John 13. John 13 
reports in detail a farewell banquet which Jesus celebrated 
with his disciples in the face of his death (13:1-3). We 
discover that Jesus on that occasion washed the disciples’ 
feet (13:4-11). Also we have the long farewell discourses 
in John 14-17, which find their setting within the frame¬ 
work of the Last Supper. Apparently the account of the 
Institution which the Synoptists and Paul focus on is lack¬ 
ing in John. 

Instead, one finds the OT manna-typology assimilated 
into the discourse on the bread in John 6 (cf. Borgen 
1965). Note particularly the verse at the end: “The bread 
which I shall give for the life of the world is my flesh” 
(6:51c). The wording is reminiscent of the saying over the 
bread from the Pauline-Lukan account of the Institution 
(1 Cor 11:24 = Luke 22:19), combined with the universal- 
istic “for the many” from the Markan saying over the cup 
(Mark 14:24). The verse apparently assimilates the tradi¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Supper as found in the Johannine 
church, that celebrated the Lord’s Supper. In John 6:52- 
58 we have the so-called eucharistic discourse which calls 
for the eating of the flesh and the drinking of the blood 
of Jesus in crassly vivid terms. 

The structure and origin of John 6 is still being debated 
in scholarly research (cf. Leon-Dufour 1982: 290-300). A 
possible solution (for a somewhat different but related 
concept, cf. Wehr 1986) looks like this: In the light of the 
practice of the Lord’s Supper in his church John, in the 
discourse on the bread (John 6:26—51), is concerned about 
a deeper symbolical-theological interpretation of the sac¬ 
ramental event. Its true content is faith and the personal 
encounter with Jesus in sign and word. The Evangelist 
thereby takes issue with the danger of a magical misunder¬ 
standing of the sacrament which threatens the loss of the 
practical meaning of the Supper for faith and life. For the 
same reason he leaves off the account of the Institution in 
John 13. The signal act of feet-washing brings into focus 
the loving self-giving of Jesus, which puts the believer 
under obligation in a much clearer manner. 


The Evangelist lets us know his intention by adding the 
saying over the bread from the Lord’s Supper in 6:51c. In 
the context of the saying over the bread one could read 
into the Supper two ideas, the sacramental and the per- 
sonal-communative. The concept “flesh” (Gk sarx) is prob¬ 
ably not to be understood as a translation variant of “body” 
(Gk soma), but makes a bridge to John 1:14: “And the word 
became flesh.” The materialization of the salvation expe¬ 
rience which occurs principally by faith and is drawn into 
the sacrament is understood by the Evangelist as analogous 
to the incarnation of the heavenly Son of Man. Here as 
there, we have a scandalous event which calls forth the 
protest of the average consciousness. The opposition of 
the disciples in 6:60 against this “hard saying,” which in 
6:61—62 is applied to the descent of the heavenly Son of 
Man (cf. 6:50, 51), is clearly aligned with it. The problem¬ 
atic saying in 6:63: “It is the Spirit that gives life, the flesh 
is of no avail,” does not annul 1:14 and 6:51, but adds a 
necessary expansion. The incarnation and embodiment, 
the descent, would remain ineffectual if it didn’t also lead 
to the ascent of the Son of Man (6:62). The resurrection 
of Jesus truly sets the Spirit free; it embraces the meaning 
of the words concerning the earthly and makes possible 
faith, which is also at work in the Lord’s Supper in the 
church. 

The reaction of the disciples makes the saying about the 
bread in 6:51c the occasion to integrate the eucharistic 
discourse (6:52-58) at this point. This blocks the attempts 
to see in it a lecture on symbolism; much rather is it an 
attempt to underscore in dramatic fashion the reality of 
the sacramental. T he occasion for this view was provided 
by the controversies concerning the right understanding 
of the Lord’s Supper. Opponents who looked at 6:52-58 
were either more docetically-gnostically influenced, or 
they were at home in Jewish-Christian circles in which the 
understanding of the real presence of Christ in the bread 
and the wine of the Lord’s Supper was decisively rejected. 
In the eucharistic discourse the older church traditions 
are integrated with the sacramental orientation (cf. Wehr 
1986), which the Evangelist himself, insofar as he knew 
them, opposed with rather strong reserve. 

b. Further Texts. Some want to see eucharistic allusions, 
among other things, also in the following Johannine texts 
(cf. Johansson 1944: 263—68; Leon Defour 1982: 311-14): 
the wedding at Cana, with the changing of the water into 
wine (2:1-11); the discourse on the True Vine (15:1-5); 
the blood and water from the pierced side of Jesus (19:34); 
the meal with the risen Christ in the redactional adden¬ 
dum (21:9-13; see also under B 2c); and the witness of 
the water and the blood in I John 5:6-8. 

In the light of the dominant symbolical strains of the 
Johannine language it is difficult to make a definite deci¬ 
sion. One cannot, however, dismiss out of hand the possi¬ 
bility of eucharistic allusions in every case. Nevertheless, 
one should be slow to make quick identifications and 
should instead move with caution (Marshall 1980: 137). 
The hypothesis of an all-pervasive theology of sacraments 
does not explain the real concern of the Johannine Evan¬ 
gelist. 

5. Revelation. According to 1:3 and 22:18, the author 
of the Revelation of John wrote with the purpose of having 
his work read in the meetings of the church. For this 
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reason one must ask how the liturgical language of the 
book, which has its origin in Jewish apocalypses, is to be 
understood in the context of early Christian worship (cf. 
Delling 1970: 449-50). Once again this raises the question 
of what part the Lord’s Supper played in worship. 

In Rev 3:20 we have the salvatory promise (harkening 
back to the metaphoric language of the parable in Luke 
12:35-38?): “Behold, I stand at the door and knock, if any 
one hears my voice and opens the door, I will come in to 
him and eat with him, and he with me.” The passage 
captures the expectation of the messianic meal at the end 
of the age which, however, can be anticipated also in the 
present, wherever there is a meeting with Jesus through 
faith. It seems possible that we have here, as in John 6, a 
deepened spiritual interpretation of the practice of the 
Lord’s Supper. The same theme is struck in 19:7: “For the 
marriage of the Lamb has come, and his Bride has made 
herself ready” (cf. the beatitude addressed to those invited 
to this meal in 19:9). Here one can hardly see any connec¬ 
tion with the Lord’s Supper. Rather the emphasis is on the 
union between Christ and his church in the present and in 
the future (cf. 2 Cor 11:2) as a further development of the 
OT imagery of the marriage between God and Israel. 

In Rev 11:17 a thanksgiving prayer is introduced with 
eucharisloumen (cf. Did. 9:2-3), but its contents rule out the 
notion of a eucharistic prayer. There remains, then, the 
conclusion of the book (22:6-21) in which some have 
discovered a variety of elements taken from the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper (cf. Prigent 1964: 37-45; Klauck 
1986: 356-64). In this regard v 15 includes an excommu¬ 
nication clause which is to keep the unrepentant and the 
non-Christians away from the Lord’s Supper (cf. 1 Cor 
16:22; Did. 9:5). The words of invitation, “and let him who 
is thirsty come, let him who desires take the water of life 
without price” (v 17b), is then said to be an invitation to 
the Lord’s Supper. “Amen. Come, Lord Jesus!” (v 20b) is 
the equivalent of the Aramaic maranatha, which clearly 
stands in the context of the Lord’s Supper in Did. 10:6 and 
possibly in 1 Cor 16:22. However, even if certain liturgical 
elements should have been integrated into the conclusion 
of the book, one must consider that they take on a differ¬ 
ent function in a different literary context and cannot (nor 
do they wish to) reflect the complete sequence of events in 
an early Christian celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

6. Hebrews. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
develops his theology in large measure with the help of 
linguistic models taken from the OT and the Jewish sacri¬ 
ficial cult. Among them one finds also concepts that are 
known to us from the traditions concerning the Lord’s 
Supper. In 9:20 he quotes the saying about “the blood of 
the covenant” from Exod 24:8, and not with the introduc¬ 
tory “behold” (idou) as in the LXX, but rather with “this” 
(touto), a word that one tends to connect with the words of 
interpretation. “Blood of the covenant” occurs also in Heb 
10:29. In 2:4 (connected with the verb “to share,” koinoneo; 
cf. the koinoma in 1 Cor 10:16), the author speaks of the 
blood and flesh (in this sequence and also in 10:19, 20; cf. 
also 9:12-14 in the matter of the blood of Christ). In Heb 
8:8 (cf. 9:15) we encounter the “new covenant” of Jer 31:31 
(cf. 1 Cor 11:24). Furthermore, there is mention of the 
tasting of the heavenly gift (Heb 6:4) and of an altar 


(thysiasterion, cf. 1 Cor 10:18), from which those who serve 
in the tent have no right to eat (Heb 13:10). 

This has led researchers (cf. Williamson 1975: 300-1) in 
part to see in the eucharistic emphasis the hermeneutical 
key to the understanding of the Epistle to the Hebrews as 
a whole, going even to the extreme position in which “the 
bigger and more perfect tent” (9:11) is understood as the 
eucharistic body of Christ (cf. Williamson 1975: 304-5). 
On the other hand, the exact opposite conclusions have 
been drawn from the same texts, namely that the writer of 
the epistle rejects the Lord’s Supper of the larger church 
and polemicizes against it. It is said that the author is anti- 
sacramentarian and that he does not feel comfortable with 
the concept of eating the body and drinking the blood of 
the Lord. 

One should from the outset realize that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews has a strong emphasis on the verbal aspect of 
worship and sees the meetings of the church as non-cultic 
(cf. 10:25). The concepts such as “blood of the covenant,” 
and “new covenant," have been taken over directly from 
the OT and not via the Lord’s Supper tradition. “Blood” 
and “flesh” of Jesus Christ evoke memories of his bloody 
death on the cross. The cultic language is used by the 
author to explicate the non-cultic salvation events without 
creating new cultic forms. Whatever may be the reasons, 
the Lord’s Supper appears to lie outside his theological 
interest (for further information and bibliography, see 
SACRIFICE AND SACRIFICIAL OFFERINGS (NT), and 
Williamson 1975: 302-12; Klauck 1982: 149-51). 

7. Jude and 2 Peter. In Jude 12, in the context of the 
polemic against false teachers who are making their influ¬ 
ence felt in the church, we read: “These are blemishes on 
your love feasts (en tais agapais , in the majority of manu¬ 
scripts), as they boldly carouse together, looking after 
themselves.” For the first time in the NT the communion 
meal of the church receives the name Agape (cf. Ign. 
Smym. 8:2), which in the 2d century c.E. develops a char¬ 
acter quite distinct from the eucharist. See AGAPE MEAL. 
In Jude a single unified church meal is assumed, in which 
the main meal and the two-fold eucharistic rite still gc 
together. As a whole, the meal underscores the signifi¬ 
cance of love as the life-principle of the church. From that 
position the caritative aspects of the meal are opened. 
Already the very fact that false teachers participate in the 
practices of the church are seen by the author of the 
epistle as scandalous. Very likely he also wants to suggesi 
to the false teachers that they no longer take the Lord’* 
Supper seriously, but that they have perverted it into a 
voluptuous feast and profaned it (cf. on this and the 
following point Volker 1927: 107-10; Reicke 1951: 352- 
67). 

In similar fashion 2 Pet 2:13b takes a position againsi 
the false teachers: “They count it pleasure to revel in the 
day time. They are blots and blemishes, reveling in theii 
dissipation (en tais apatais), carousing with you. The ma¬ 
jority of the textual witnesses read apatais , not agapais as in 
Jude 12. Since one can assume that the author of 2 Petei 
is familiar with the Epistle of Jude, one will have to under¬ 
stand this change as a deliberate wordplay and as a bit oi 
irony. The author does not want to give the honored name 
Agape to the meals which are being held with talse teach¬ 
ers present. They have nothing in common with the Lord i 
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Supper but have already been perverted into revelry, as 
can be seen from the time in which they are held (“in the 
day time” instead of at evening). These love feasts (agapai) 
are actually a deception (apate). 

C. Outside the NT 

1. Didache. The Didache (cf. Wengst 1984: 43—57) in 
chaps. 9-10 offers prayers for a church meal which was 
held on the Lord’s day, i.e. on Sunday (Did. 14:1), a meal 
consisting of the breaking of bread (ibid.) and which was 
called euchanstia (9:1,5). The procedure looks like this: A 
prayer is spoken, first over the cup of wine (9:2) and then 
over the bread (9:3-4). There follows, then, in reverse 
order, the consumption of the bread and wine (cf. 9:5; 
“eating . . . drinking”). In conclusion we have an afterdin¬ 
ner prayer (10:1-6), which gives the celebration the char¬ 
acter of a regular meal (cf. 10:1: “After you have finished 
your meal, give thanks in this way”). The contents of these 
prayers closely resemble the Jewish-Hellenistic table pray¬ 
ers. They suggest that the elements of the meal are life- 
giving spiritual food (10:3): “To us you have given spiritual 
food and drink and eternal life through Jesus, your ser¬ 
vant.” Bread in particular is seen as the symbol of the 
eschatological gathering of the people of God into one 
church (9:4: “As this piece of bread was scattered over the 
hills and then was brought together and made one, so let 
your church be brought together from the ends of the 
earth into your kingdom”). Finally, they stress also the 
eschatological orientation of the entire celebration (10:6 
“Let Grace come and let this world pass away . . . Marana- 
tha”). In 14:1-3 the sacrificial aspect is added which, 
however, cannot be related generally to prayer and life¬ 
style. Directly related to that are the church offices of 
bishops and deacons, mentioned in 15:1-2. They take 
over the functions of prophets and teachers and play a 
role also at the celebration of the Supper. 

It could be that this meal has nothing to do with the 
Agape but rather with a celebration that represents the 
Lord’s Supper functionally, even when the words of Insti¬ 
tution and the interpretation seem to be missing. Instead 
we encounter an idea that leads to the development of 
independent eucharistic prayers. For that the contours of 
the account of the Institution of the Lord’s Supper 
(“. . . blessed it”; “. . . gave thanks”) offered sufficient room 
for development (with reference to 1 Cor 10:16, see B.l 
above; cf. We hr 1986). 

2. Ignatius. Ignatius repeatedly refers to the eucharist 
in his letters (cf. Schoedel 1985: 21-23, 97-99, 240-42; 
Wehr 1986). In Eph. 20:2 he mentions “the medicine of 
immortality” and “antidote against death” (cf. Christ as 
the “one physician” in Eph . 7:2). Thereby he introduces 
Hellenistic categories into the Lord’s Supper. In Smym. 7:1 
he formulates the confession for his theological opponents 
with their docetic Christology: “The eucharist is the flesh 
of our Savior Jesus Christ.” The parallel between euchanstia 
and thysiastenon (altar of sacrifice in Phld. 4:1) suggests a 
strengthened consciousness with regard to the sacrificial 
character of the eucharist (Klauck 1982: 154-55). 

What is particularly noteworthy is the fact that Ignatius 
ties the celebration of the eucharist closely to ecclesiastical 
office. In the absence of the bishop or one of his deputies 
there is to be no eucharist (Smym. 8:9). In retrospect that 


brings out our NT findings in bold relief. In the NT, 
presiding at the Lord’s Supper is not closely connected 
with any specific office (see B.l.c above). 

3. Justin. In Justin’s Apol. 65-67, in which we have the 
most detailed description of the Lord’s Supper in the early 
church, we encounter a situation that is similar to that of 
Ignatius. In his Apol. 65-67 the administration of the 
Supper is given over to a leader (Apol. 65:3,5; prohestos) 
who speaks the prayer of thanksgiving over the bread and 
the wine. Deacons distribute the eucharistic offering in the 
congregation (65:5). In a very difficult idiom Justin in 66:2 
compares the efficacy of the prayer of blessing, which 
changes the bread and the wine into the flesh and blood 
of Jesus (the incarnation), and then he quotes the words of 
Institution. The words of interpretation have been re¬ 
duced to the form: “This is my body,” “This is my blood.” 
Thereby the tendency to seek parallels which arise out of 
liturgical practice, and which in Mark distinguishes itself 
from Paul, arrives at its ultimate terminus (for bibliogra¬ 
phy, see Klauck 1986: 139 n. 324). 

D. Religious-Historical Backgrounds 

Religiously significant meals are a universal phenome¬ 
non in the history of religions (Bammel 1950), and not 
only in antiquity. In what follows we can sketch broadly 
the sociocultural context in which the development of the 
Christian Lord’s Supper took place. Moreover, we need to 
inquire only about the post-Easter Lord’s Supper, and not 
the Last Supper of Jesus, although they cannot be entirely 
divorced from each other. Thus, while the Pascha, Toda 
(Patsch 1972: 24-26, 39-40), the Kiddush and the Cha- 
bura (Jeremias 1967: 20-25) are possibly significant for 
the Last Supper, but are of no concern for our inquiry. 

1. Jewish. Great significance must be attached to the 
daily Jewish meals and to Jewish banquets at which wine 
was used. The breaking of bread, the blessing of the cup, 
and the appropriate words of prayer have broken out of 
the framework of Jewish meals and have gradually been 
ritualized into a cultic rite. Of interest also is the fact that 
the breaking of the bread, seen terminologically, is found 
in the OT only in the context of funeral rites for the dead 
(Jer 16:7; cf. Lam 4:4; Ezek 24:17, 22). For the motif of 
festal joy (Acts 2:46) one might recall the joy-filled farewell 
meals of the patriarchs prior to their death (Johansson 
1944: 29-38; Reicke 1951: 141-43). 

A daily meal with bread and wine (or grape juice) over 
which a priest pronounces a blessing, is known also in the 
Qumran community (IQS 6:4-5): “And when a table has 
been prepared for eating or the new wine for drinking the 
priest shall be the first to stretch out his hand to bless the 
first-fruits of the bread and the new wine.” In lQSa 2:17- 
22 it is connected with the eschatological-messianic expec¬ 
tation. When the congregation gathers at the communal 
table and the new wine for drinking has been mixed, the 
priest shall first of all pronounce the blessing over the 
bread and then “the anointed one of Israel shall stretch 
out his hand for the bread” (1.20-21). Related are the 
meals of the Essenes (JW 2.8.5 §129-33) and in a broader 
sense also those of the Therapeutae in Philo Vita Cont 36- 
37 (on the sabbath), 73-74, 81-82 (at the weekly festival); 
cf. Kuhn 1957: 67-72, 76-77. One can tell from these 
examples how the anticipation of the end of the age and 
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the separation from the Temple fundamentally enhanced 
the religious significance of private meals. Early Christian 
churches that came out of Judaism found themselves in a 
very similar situation. 

It can be shown that as an interpretive model the OT- 
Jewish sacrificial meals had a pronounced influence on the 
tradition of the Lord’s Supper, in particular the covenant 
meal in Exod 24:1-11. Nor should one underestimate the 
contribution of the wisdom literature, where Wisdom as 
hostess invites people to a meal (Prov 9:1-6) and in which 
one can consume wisdom as one does food. That language 
played into the metaphoric way in which Philo of Alexan¬ 
dria, for example, speaks of eating (cf. Vita Coni 35). The 
Therapeutae are “entertained by Wisdom, who richly and 
lavishly offers her precepts so that they . . . hardly partake 
of the necessary food every six days” (Klauck 1986: 168— 
72, 184-87). 

The metaphorical language used for meals in wisdom 
literature, together with false views arising from current 
Hellenistic cults, have had an influence on the mysterious 
stylized meal settings in the Hellenistic-Jewish conversion 
novel Joseph and Aseneth. Particularly striking is Jos. Asen. 
19:5: “And a man came to me from heaven and gave me 
the bread of life and I ate and I drank the cup of blessing * 
(cf. 8:11). At other places the “cup of immortality” is found 
as a kind of pendant (8:5; 15:5; 16:16). In the Psalm of 
Aseneth the cup is expressly called “the cup of wisdom” 
(21:21). A wisdom-interpretation of the OT manna tradi¬ 
tion also forms the background for the honeycomb from 
which the angel of God breaks a piece and puts it into the 
mouth of Aseneth (16:13-15). As a negative counterpart 
we have the pagan sacrificial meals and the distribution of 
wine from which Aseneth sets herself off (10:13) and 
which she interprets as bread that strangles and as a 
deceptive cup from the table of death (21:14). The concept 
of a sacred meal in Jos. Asen. serves the purpose of portray¬ 
ing the conversion of a proselytess to Judaism, which 
occurs concurrently with the invitation into a mystery cult 
and is superior to it (cf. Klauck 1986: 187—96; the num¬ 
bering of the text according to C. Burchard, OTP 2: 177— 
247). 

2. Pagan. Religious rites and prayers in part also accom¬ 
pany the daily meals of pagan antiquity. Epictetus recom¬ 
mends that one speak a prayer of thanksgiving for nour¬ 
ishment (Dus. 2.23.5). Among the Greeks one finds a 
drink-offering at the conclusion of the meal for the Aga- 
thos Daimon (Athen. 15), whom one must imagine to be 
the embodiment of the good spirit of the home. 

The symposium had a socially-prominent place. The 
social drinking party of free men, which might be con¬ 
nected with supper, had well-defined ritual forms. The 
sequence of the main meal, including a drink offering for 
the gods, philosophical discussions, musical-artistic pre¬ 
sentations, speeches and songs at a symposium, could 
provide a structural equivalent to a church’s celebration 
with a meal (1 Cor 11:20-21): eucharistic double action 
(1 Cor 10:16-17), worship in word with prophecy, glosso- 
lalia, the reading of scripture, interpretation, psalms, 
songs and prayers (1 Corinthians 14). 

The regular form of a Greek sacrifice was the communal 
offering. It flowed into a festive meal on the part of 


participants and could, depending on circumstances, be 
interpreted as if one thought of the deity as host and 
participant. Meals eaten by the members of the many 
Hellenistic associations, which looked upon communal 
dining as their main purpose, and the meals in the cult of 
the dead, find their basis and foundation in the sacrificial 
meal. See ASSOCIATIONS, CLUBS, THIASOI. Among 
other things there was also the memorial meal at which 
the person of the deceased founder was central (for this 
entire subject cf. Klauck 1986: 40-91). 

The meals in the mystery cults have always drawn special 
attention (Klauck 1986: 91-166). See MYSTERY RELI¬ 
GIONS. They do not represent a unified type, however. 
Rather they integrate items taken from the sacrificial cult 
and from the societies in a variety of ways (Kane 1975: 
321-43). However, one notices a tendency toward a 
stronger participation in the fortunes of the deity, which 
can go so far—as it does, for example in the Dionysios 
cult—to the consumption of the deity itself. 

This Hellenistic context (which, incidentally, has left its 
marks on Diaspora Judaism) must at least be considered as 
the horizon for the understanding of the Lord’s Supper in 
gentile-Christian churches. It may well be that the clarifi¬ 
cation of the meaning of sacrament was not left unaffected 
by this context. 

E. Conclusion 

The practice of the Lord’s Supper in the early church 
and its rapid breakthrough on a broad front is best ex¬ 
plained by the fact that it is based on an historical event in 
the life of Jesus. One needs to take into account the 
farewell banquet which Jesus celebrated with his disciples 
in the face of his death and which he used as the occasion 
to explain the sacrificial service of his life in word and 
action. At the same time this last meal constitutes the final 
point in the continuous practice of participation in meals 
throughout the public ministry of Jesus (cf. Mark 2:15-17 
par.; 6:32-44 par.; 14:3 par.; Luke 7:36; 1 1:37-38; 14:1, 
7, 15; 15:1-2; 19:1-10) and receives some of its signifi¬ 
cance from the numerous images and parables in which 
Jesus spoke of the coming banquet at the end of the age 
(Mark 2:19 par.; Matt 6:11; 8:11 par.; Luke 6:21 par.; 
14:15-24 par.; 22:29-30). The determinitive theological 
impulse for the development of a new Christian meal, 
which is a kind of recapitulation of the communal eating 
with Jesus, comes first of all, from the Easter event. On the 
level of narrative one can detect such in the accounts of 
the meals which the risen Christ had with his disciples, 
meals at which he revealed himself. Related to that is the 
early tendency to tie the Lord’s Supper to the Lord s dav, 
to Sunday, as the day of the resurrection (cf. also Ign. 
Magn. 9:10). 

Appropriately there may have been initially the domi¬ 
nant conviction that the exalted Lord was present as par¬ 
ticipant and host at the celebration of the meal in his 
church. This personal presence must be viewed as the 
sustaining basis for every form of the presence of the Lord 
in the sacrament. Besides that, the Lord’s Supper was 
interpreted eschatologically above all in times of acute 
anticipation, as proleptic presence of the imminent end of 
the age which, in keeping with apocalyptic expectation, 
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was to culminate in a festal meal. Through the deliberate 
step back to Jesus’ Last Supper, and then, via the Easter 
event, an event that made the Supper possible, there is 
added another essential element: the commemoration of 
the death of Jesus on the cross in its saving power. This 
aspect of the presence of the death of Jesus was utilized 
above all by Paul within the framework of his theologia 
crucis. 

All these forms of presence are naturally quite real. 
However, people have gotten into the habit of tying the 
real presence of the body and blood of Christ to the 
elements of the supper, i.e., the bread and wine. The 
words of interpretation in the account of the Institution 
are intended for this purpose. Within the NT such an 
understanding of the words of interpretation are to be 
found in John 6:52-58, possibly also in 1 Cor 10:16-22, 
certainly in Corinthians, and finally in the account of the 
Institution itself, if one reads it as cult-aetiology in the 
form in which Mark and Matthew give it. The significance 
of this model of interpretation for the ancient and medi¬ 
eval church’s teaching on the eucharist is obvious. There 
is reason to suspect unmistakably the presence of a strong 
influence of Hellenistic thinking and Hellenistic cult-piety, 
both in the NT and in early Christian tradition. 

Two factors are especially consequential for the external 
form of the celebration. First, the sacramental rite is sepa¬ 
rated from the main meal. The isolation of the cultic rite 
from the church’s meal is certainly suggested in the NT, 
although there it is not yet complete. However, by the time 
of Justin, at the latest, this separation had become com¬ 
plete and permanent. From that time on eucharist and 
agape stand disconnected alongside one another. Second, 
the celebration of the eucharist was closely connected to a 
church office. In the NT we notice the gradual develop¬ 
ment of an abundance of official functions and services. 
These office bearers were certainly present at the Lord’s 
Supper, but nowhere is their service explicitly related to 
the Supper. That, however, is exactly what happens in the 
2d century c.e. in the three-tiered structure of church 
offices—a structure that is clearly visible from the stand¬ 
point of who is responsible to preside at the celebration of 
the eucharist. 

The dialogue concerning the Lord’s Supper that is going 
on today between Christian denominations is in many 
respects prejudiced by historical processes and decisions 
that have taken place outside the NT. It is, therefore, all 
the more necessary for a theological orientation that eccle¬ 
siastical tradition should be confronted critically with the 
witness of the NT. In the light of the NT one could 
legitimately conceive of several options within given limits. 
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LORD, DAY OF THE. See DAY OF THE LORD. 

LOST TRIBES, THE. The 3d century Christian 
Latin poet Commodian (in the Carmen and Instructiones ) 
and the author of the Acts of St. Matthew may preserve an 
otherwise lost Jewish apocalyptic and apocryphal work that 
apparently described the living conditions of the lost ten 
(or nine and a half) tribes which were taken into exile by 
the king of Assyria. According to early rabbinics Rabbi 
Akiba claimed these tribes would not return, but Rabbi 
Eliezer disagreed, arguing that they shall move from dark¬ 
ness to light ( m. Sank. 10.3). We cannot yet be certain that 
an early Jewish apocryphon existed; but it is clear that the 
legend was widely known and influential. Did a Jew, per¬ 
haps in the late 1st century compose an exegetical expan¬ 
sion based on OT passages, especially 2 Kgs 17:23 (cf. 

1 Chr 5:26, Isa 11:11, Jer 31:8, and Ezek 37:19-28)? 
Around 100 c.e. three Jewish works—namely 4 Ezra (13: 
34-51), 2 Baruch (77: 17-26), and Josephus 1 Antiquities 
(11.5)—referred to this legend or document. 

If Commodian excerpts this apocryphon in his Instruc¬ 
tiones, and if the passage that refers to the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 c.e. is from this Jewish work, then the 
document must postdate 70, and was probably contempo¬ 
raneous with 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch, and the Antiquities. The 
parallels with the History of the Rechabites are numerous and 
significant. M. R. James suggested that “there evidently 
was a writing (presumably Jewish) which described the 
conditions under which the lost tribes lived.” 

The lost tribes live in a place (to the East; 4 Ezra 13, 

2 Bar 77, Ant 11.5) which is not cold but pleasant (Ethiopic 
Acts of St. Matthew), and where a son does not die before 
his father (Ethiopic Acts of St. Matthew, Commodian), where 
the body suffers neither pain nor sores and dies after a 
long life and in a state of rest (Commodian). The people 
of the lost tribes fulfill the Law (4 Ezra 13: 42, Commo¬ 
dian), are hidden beyond a river (Commodian; it is called 
Sambatyon in some Jewish works, e.g. Tg. Ps.-J. on Exod 
34:10), and shall return to the Land of Israel in order “to 
rescue their captured mother [ = Jerusalem]” (Hie tamen 
festinat matrem defendere captam. Commodian). They desire 
neither gold nor silver, neither eat flesh (Commodian, 
Ethiopic Acts of St. Matthew) nor drink wine; they are 
nourished by honey and dew, and drink water flowing 
from paradise (Ethiopic Acts of St. Matthew). A man has one 
wife, and each is free from sexual lust; they offer their 
first born to God (Ethiopic Acts of St. Matthew). They do not 
lie (Commodian, Ethiopic Acts of St. Matthew; cf. Hist. 
Rech.)\ and youths do not speak in the presence of adults 
(Ethiopic Acts of St. Matthew). See PMR, 147-49. 
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James H. Charlesworth 

LOT (PERSON) [Heb lot]. Lot, the nephew of the patri¬ 
arch Abraham, plays a role in the story of Israel’s ancestral 
origins (Gen 1 1:26-50:26). The son of Abraham’s de¬ 
ceased brother Haran (Gen 11:27-31), he accompanies his 
uncle on the epic journey to Canaan (Gen 12:4-5). Once 
there the two eventually separate (Gen 13:1-18). The 
separation notwithstanding, Abraham later rescues his 
nephew, who had been captured by foreign kings (Gen 
14:1-16). Lot has a more independent part in the account 
of Sodom and Gomorrah’s destruction (Gen 19:1-29). But 
there is still a connection with Abraham in that Lot’s 
exemption from judgment was due to his relationship to 
his uncle (Gen 19:29). After his escape from Sodom and 
the death of his wife (Gen 19:17, 26), his two daughters 
managed to insure their and his posterity through inces¬ 
tuous relations (Gen 19:30-38). The offspring were the 
ancestors of the Moabites and Ammonites, who were often 
enemies of later Israel. 

Three times Lot is mentioned in non-narrative texts. 
Twice in Deuteronomy (2:9, 19) Israel is commanded not 
to engage Moab or Ammon in battle since the Lord prom¬ 
ised them territory for being Lot’s children. The other 
reference (Ps 83:8) lists Lot’s children (i.e., Moabites and 
Ammonites) among Israel’s adversaries. In the NT, Lot is 
viewed as a righteous inhabitant of Sodom and Gomorrah 
who was greatly vexed by the wickedness of the two cities 
(2 Pet 2:6-8). Deut 23:3-6 forbids Ammonites and Mo¬ 
abites entry to the assembly of the Lord. But Ruth, who 
was a Moabite, played a decisive role in the life of Israel 
(Ruth 4:13-22). 

Source critics (HPT 263—64; von Rad Genesis OTL, 162— 
69, 210-20; Speiser Genesis AB, 77-81, 95-98, 135-46) 
have assigned most of the Lot material to the Yahwist or J 
source (Gen 11:28—30; 12:4a; 13:1—5, 7—11a, 13—18; 
18:1-33; 19:1-28, 30-38) and a few verses to the Priestly 
(P) source (Gen 11:27,31—32; 12:4b—5; 13:6; 13:11b—12; 
19:29). Genesis 14 continues to elude classification. Some 
scholars hold that it is an ancient source (von Rad Genesis 
OTL, 170; Speiser Genesis AB, 106; YGC, 51), while others 
argue that it presupposes and therefore is more recent 
than the other narrative traditions (Kilian 1970: 24-25). 
In terms of the history of traditions, Lot is dependent on 
the Abraham-Sarah story everywhere except Genesis 19 
(Westermann 1985: 127). 

The essential historicity of the Lot pericopes, along with 
the ancestral narratives to which they belong, was accepted 
until recently (BHI, 103; Speiser Genesis AB, 108: Millard 
and Wiseman 1980). This assessment was based on claims 
that the names, customs, and socio-cultural background of 
the stories were parallel to and thus authenticated^ by 
actual 2d millennium documents from the ANE [BHI. 74- 
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96; YGC, 64-109; Dever and Clark IJH , 92-102; Selman 
1980: 93-99). But the consensus has shifted (Thompson 
1974: 315-16; Van Seters 1975; Dever andClark IJH, 102— 
48; Gottwald 1985: 161-78; Selman 1980: 99-103), in 
part because of the alleged lack of methodological rigor 
practiced by proponents, in part because of the emergence 
of new data and new interpretations of old data, and in 
part because of the growing awareness of the particular 
literary nature of the biblical traditions. It has also been 
common to view the patriarchal traditions as tribal histo¬ 
ries told as individual histories (McKane 1979: 67—104). 
However, at best the question of the historicity of the 
traditions in which Lot appears is presently at an impasse. 

For the last few years scholars have emphasized inter¬ 
preting biblical narratives like those in which Lot appears 
along more literary and canonical lines. Without denying 
that there has been a long history of the various strands of 
the Lot traditions or that the story is composed of many 
separate sources and discrete units (Coats Genesis FOTL, 
97-148), the final form is also a datum to be taken seri¬ 
ously (Alter 1981; Sternberg 1985; Clines 1978: 7-15; 
Miscall 1983: 1—10; JOTS , 1979). Whatever original pur¬ 
poses such traditions might have had—historical, etiologi¬ 
cal, legitimation of social, political or religious practices or 
ideas—they have now been put into a form of “poetics 11 
(Sternberg 1985: 2) in which they function primarily as a 
work of literature with corresponding aesthetic, theologi¬ 
cal, and religious features. 

From this perspective, Lot’s importance in the story of 
Abraham and Sarah transcends the fact that he just hap¬ 
pens to be a relative of the patriarch. In the narrative in its 
present form his role is strategic from the outset. Only a 
couple of verses after learning that Haran was Lot’s father, 
we are informed that Abraham’s wife Sarah was barren 
(Gen 1 1:27-30; Brueggemann Genesis IBC, 95-96). The 
couple’s childlessness is highlighted by Lot’s very presence. 
In a story which will soon turn on God’s promise of a son 
and innumerable descendants (Gen 12:2, 7; 13:14-16; 
15:1-6, 13, 18; 17:5-8, 16, 19-20; 18:10, 13-14; 21:1-7; 
22:15-18), the fact that Sarah is barren while Abraham’s 
brother already has a son (without any divine promise!) 
enriches the texture of the narrative. First the narrator 
subtly contrasts Abraham’s childlessness with the fact of 
his brother’s offspring. Later, Lot will be a nagging re¬ 
minder that God’s promise of progeny is yet to be fulfilled. 

Abraham’s allowing Lot to travel with him to Canaan 
cannot therefore be dismissed as an incidental detail (Alter 
1981: 79-80) or merely as a preparation for chaps. 13 and 
19 (von Rad Genesis OTL, 157; Speiser Genesis AB, 97; 
Westermann 1985; 152). God commanded Abraham to 
leave his country (^eref), kin (moledet) and father’s house 
(bet 5 ab) (Gen 12:1). Was Abraham then wrong to bring Lot 
along? Typically, interpreters have viewed this as an ex¬ 
ample of Abraham’s sense of responsibility toward his 
brothers family (Speiser Genesis AB, 98). But it may per¬ 
haps more readily be seen as the first example of disobe¬ 
dience or weak faith on the part of Abraham. Abraham 
and Sarah certainly move back and forth constantly be¬ 
tween faith and doubt, obedience and disobedience (cf. 
Gen 12:10-20; 16:1-16; 17:15-18; 18:9-15). Also, every 
episode in which Lot has a role is at best ambiguous and 


at worst negative relative to the future God has in mind 
for Israel’s ancestors. 

Once in Canaan, the first encounter between Abraham 
and Lot is problematic (Genesis 13). Their success in 
acquiring possessions (Gen 12:5, 16; 13:1-2, 5-6) leads 
their respective herdsmen to quarrel, thus obliging uncle 
and nephew to separate (Gen 13:5-7). When Abraham 
offered to allow his kinsman first choice of the land, taking 
whatever was left for himself, Lot opted for territory which 
the narrator distinguishes from Canaan (Gen 13:11-12; 
Helyer 1983: 79-80). What makes this significant is the 
possible if not probable intimation that Abraham brought 
Lot along with him in the first place not out of some sense 
of family responsibility (Westermann 1985: 176), but be¬ 
cause he saw Lot initially as a security deposit toward God’s 
promise of nationhood (Gen 12:2) and secondly as a po¬ 
tential heir for the land that was promised (Gen 12:7). It is 
instructive that immediately after Lot leaves, God appears 
and promises Abraham that Canaan will be given to his 
descendants, conspicuously excluding the nephew (Gen 
13:14-17). It must be remembered that Abraham thought 
of the slave Eliezer (Gen 15:2) and later his son by Hagar 
(Gen 17:18) as potential heirs, even though this went 
against God’s explicit statements. So Abraham gave Lot 
first choice not so much on the basis of a pious generosity 
which has the effect of emphasizing Lot’s greed (von Rad 
Genesis OTL, 166-67) or because of his strong belief in the 
promise of land (Brueggemann Genesis IBC, 130). Rather, 
he was thinking in terms of Lot’s proleptic inheritance of 
the land. 

However, even after the separation Abraham is jeopar¬ 
dized by Lot’s presence in the vicinity. When his nephew 
is captured by the alliance that attacked the cities of the 
plain (Gen 14:8-12), Abraham felt he had to intervene 
(Westermann 1985: 199). While his rescue attempt was 
successful, it involved a military venture which could have 
had disastrous results and in any case forced him to stray 
far from the land of promise (Gen 14:14-16). In the end 
Abraham (and God’s plan) suffered no ill effects, but the 
episode would have been completely unnecessary had the 
patriarch left Lot home in the first instance. 

Even in the story which focuses on Lot and his family 
almost exclusively, the ancestral saga remains in focus. 
There are two explicit connections. One is the similarity of 
the hospitality type-scenes (Alter 1981: 47-62) at the be¬ 
ginning of Genesis 18 and 19. Another is the notation that 
Lot was spared on account of his relationship to Abraham 
(Gen 19:29). In this light, Abraham’s famous debate with 
God over the ethics of destroying the righteous with the 
guilty is telling (Gen 18:22-33). Why does Abraham argue 
in this vein? Is he simply making an abstract argument 
that God on principle should judge fairly (von Rad Genesis 
OTL, 207; Speiser Genesis AB, 135; Westermann 1985: 
286)? Is he obliquely “instructing” God that there is an¬ 
other way to respond to sin than quid pro quo (Bruegge¬ 
mann Genesis IBC, 168-69)? The omniscient narrator 
(Sternberg 1985: 84-128; Alter 1981: 155-77) after all 
has long since informed us that Sodom and Gomorrah 
would in fact be destroyed (Gen 13:10), something which 
is also already in God’s mind (Gen 18:17). God therefore 
broaches the subject with Abraham not simply because of 
the future greatness of the patriarch (Gen 18:17-19), but 
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also to see how he responds, which explains why God puts 
the question to Abraham as though the decision were not 
yet made (Gen 18:20-21). To be sure, God’s action here is 
based on Abraham’s future role as a teacher of righteous¬ 
ness and justice in Israel. But the placement of the episode 
between another example of unfaithfulness (Gen 18:9-15) 
and a judgment potentially involving Abraham’s nephew, 
links the matter of righteousness and justice to Abraham’s 
concrete circumstances. In a sense, God is forcing Abra¬ 
ham to ponder justice and righteousness for intensely 
personal reasons, since there was apparently no possibility 
that destruction would be averted (Gen 13:10; 18:17; Wes- 
termann 1985: 292). How else could he become a teacher 
of righteousness and justice to his children? 

Abraham responded positively and negatively to this 
“test.” Positively, he deplores the possibility of destroying 
the innocent with the guilty—he does know something 
about justice and righteousness. Negatively, and doubtless 
more to the point, he is attempting to talk God out of 
indiscriminate destruction because he knew of Lot’s pres¬ 
ence there (Gen 13:10-12; 14:11-14). Abraham had to 
present his case abstractly, for were he more specific he 
would naturally have called attention to his awareness that 
Lot dwelt in one of the targeted cities. That in turn would 
underscore his initial disobedience to the very deity with 
whom he was bargaining. Only when Abraham is assured 
that God will not judge indiscriminately, does he stop 
debating and leave (Gen 18:33). Has Abraham concluded 
that he has succeeded in saving Lot by demonstrating a 
theoretical understanding of justice and righteousness, 
without the embarrassment of having had to mention his 
nephew by name? It seems so. But that God was only 
testing Abraham and not seeking his advice is shown by 
the fact that later Lot is removed from the city. Presum¬ 
ably, had Abraham’s logic been the determinative factor, 
the whole city would have been saved by the presence of 
one or more righteous person(s) (Gen 18:26). 

In the account of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain, Lot is the protagonist, not simply a supporting actor 
(Westermann 1985: 299). In this role he demonstrates a 
quality of character that measures up to his uncle’s. His 
hospitality toward the divine visitors is equal to that which 
Abraham extended (Gen 18:1-8; 19:1-11); indeed, it may 
surpass it in that he goes to great lengths to protect his 
visitors from the wicked inhabitants of the city (cf. Judg 
19:22-26). Though the visitors end up saving Lot rather 
than the other way around (19:9-11), his effort cannot be 
faulted. In spite of Lot’s actions, however, he seems to be 
rescued only partially for his hospitality (19:19). The main 
accent falls on his relationship to Abraham (19:29), as 
though he would have been rescued no matter what his 
behavior (or Abraham’s argument) had been. This is illus¬ 
trated by his ineptitude, his reluctance to follow instruc¬ 
tions precisely, and the fate of his wife (19:9, 14, 16-22, 
26). 

The story of Lot ends on an ironic note. Though he was 
rescued, there is still a final consequence to Abraham’s 
having brought him to Canaan in the first place. After 
escaping to Zoar, Lot became frightened and repaired to 
a cave in the nearby hills to live with his daughters (Gen 
19:30). The older daughter, apparently believing that they 
were the world’s last survivors (Gen 19:31), suggested to 


her younger sister that they get their father drunk and 
sleep with him to preserve offspring. This the sisters do, 
resulting in two sons being born: Moab and Ben-ammi 
(Gen 19:33-38). Although the kinship ties with Abraham 
guaranteed a measure of future blessing to the offspring 
of these incestuous unions (Deut 2:9, 19), just as Abra¬ 
ham’s offspring by Hagar also received a blessing (Gen 
16:10; 21:17-18), that did not obviate the fact that in the 
future Israel’s neighbors Moab and Ammon would be 
persistent enemies (Ps 83:8; Numbers 22-24; Judg 3:12- 
30; 1 Sam 11:1—11; Amos 1:13—15). This would serve as a 
poignant reminder of the first act of disobedience commit¬ 
ted by their ancestral father Abraham. Whether Lot is to 
be seen as sinful in this story or not (von Rad Genesis OTL, 
219; Brueggemann Genesis IBC, 176), the end result of his 
and his family’s actions would not have been deleterious 
for Israel were it not for Abraham’s initial failure. A 
further irony may be seen in the contrast between the way 
Lot’s future was finally secured and the way Abraham’s 
and Sarah’s was (Genesis 21). 
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LOTAN (PERSON) [Heb lotan]. A son of Seir “the Hor- 
ite” (Gen 36:20, 22, 29; 1 Chr 1:38-9), the father of Hori 
and Heman, and the brother of Timna (Gen 36:22). See 
also SEIR. As can be concluded from the tribal leader 
(Heb ? allup) mentioned for Lotan and his brothers in Gen 
36:29-30, the “sons of Seir” were a group of tribes w hich 
formed a major segment of Edomite society in the 7th 
century b.c. See also HORITES. The tribal name may 
refer to a special garment worn by this particular tribe; cf. 
Heb lot, “veil”; Akk litu II, “some sort of cloth” (AHW 558); 
Eth lota , “change/put on clothes” (Leslau 1987: 321). 

It is tempting to regard Abraham’s nephew Lot (Genesis 
13; 19) as the eponymous ancestor of this tribe. In this 
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case, the Abraham people who may have come from the N 
(Knauf 1985: 46) came to an understanding with the 
indigenous Lot people after their arrival in the Hebron 
region (Gen 13: 5-13), and later witnessed the Lot people’s 
retreat from the Wadi c Arabah into the E mountain range 
(Gen 19:17-19, 30). As a pastoral group which lived on 
both sides of Wadi c Arabah in the LB/early Iron Age and 
joined Edom in the later Iron Age, Lot/Lotan has a parallel 
in Reuel (Knauf 1988: 158-9; and cf. Ahlstrom 1986: 58- 
60). 
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Ernst Axel Knauf 

LOTHASUBUS (PERSON) [Gk Lothasoubos]. A leader 
of the people who participated in the assembly of the 
returned exiles when Ezra read the law of Moses (1 Esdr 
9:44). His prominence in the community is suggested by 
his position on the platform with Ezra. In the parallel Neh 
8:4, the name “Hashum” appears in place of “Lothasu- 
bus.” 

Michael David McGehee 


LOTUS. See FLORA. BIBLICAL. 


LOVE. This entry consists of two articles, one covering 
“love” as it is used in the Hebrew Bible, and the other 
covering “love” as it is used in the New Testament. 

OLD TESTAMENT 

The word love in English translations of the OT may 
represent any one of a variety of Hebrew terms. In trans¬ 
lation, love appears with the wide range of meanings 
usually associated with this term in English usage: affec¬ 
tion, friendship, loyalty, desire, liking, attachment. Yet 
each of the two commonly used Hebrew terms has a range 
of meanings that extends beyond the usual range of the 
English word love, and the range of meaning of the 
Hebrew terms overlaps but is not fully synonymous. The 
meaning of each Hebrew term is therefore best described 
separately. 

The Hebrew terms translated by English love include 
the frequent noun hesed, the frequent verb *aheb and its 
related nominal and adjectival forms, the less common 
nouns ddd and rafya, the adjective yadid, and the infrequent 
verb hasaq. 


A. ddd and rafya 

B. yadid 

C. hasaq 

D. *aheb 

1. Secular Usage: Love Between Human Beings 

2. Love of Things and Qualities 


3. Religious Usage 

4. Theological Usage: God’s Love 

E. hesed 

1. Secular Usage: hesed Between Individuals 

2. Theological Usage: God’s hesed 

3. Religious Usage: Human hesed to God and Neighbor 

A. ddd and rafyd 

Although in a number of occurrences ddd is the term 
for a paternal uncle (father’s brother), its more frequent 
usage is for a man loved by a woman in a relationship 
anticipating marriage. Thus the term is most often trans¬ 
lated “beloved” or “betrothed.” The word in this meaning 
appears regularly in Canticles (e.g., 1:13, 14, 16; 2:3, 8, 9, 
etc.), a series of love poems celebrating the beauty of a 
betrothed couple in one another’s eyes and the joys of 
their tender and intimate relationship. Connotations are 
personal, physical and sexual. Whatever literal or symbolic 
interpretation of these poems one adopts, these connota¬ 
tions of ddd remain constant. Outside of Canticles the 
meaning “beloved” for this term appears only in Isa 5:1. 

The companion term for ddd in Canticles is ra^ya, the 
term used for the woman as beloved in this intimate 
relationship (e.g., Cant 1:9, 15; 2:2, 10, 13). As with ddd , 
ra c ya is peculiar to Canticles, with no clearly attested ex¬ 
ample outside this book. 

B. yadid 

An adjective sometimes also used as a noun, yadid ap¬ 
pears primarily in poetic passages in the Hebrew text. Most 
often the poet uses the word to refer to all or some part of 
the people of Israel as the beloved of God. Although the 
number of occurrences (less than 10 times) is not sufficient 
to draw a clear conclusion, the frequent association of this 
term with concern for the safety provided by divine pro¬ 
tection is noteworthy. Ps 60:7—Eng 60:5 (= Ps 108:7— 
Eng 108:6) petitions God to come to the rescue of the 
beloved oppressed by military enemies; Deut 33:12 speaks 
of the tribe of Benjamin as beloved and therefore pro¬ 
tected by God; Jer 11:15 challenges the false sense of 
security of God’s beloved people who think that temple 
worship will avert God’s judgment upon their unfaithful¬ 
ness. Ps 127:2 refers primarily to individuals, but here too 
the theme of divine protection is present in the context. 

C. hd§aq 

This rare Qal verb has only five clear occurrences, but 
they span the range of secular, theological (God as subject), 
and religious usage. All the examples connote the desire 
of one party for permanent attachment to the other. Gen 
34:8 speaks of Shechem’s longing for Dinah, the young 
woman he hopes to marry. This longing includes a sexual 
component, since he has already “seized her” (RSV) and 
had sexual relations (v 2). Connotations of affection are 
possibly also included, since the text suggests that Shechem 
liked her more rather than less after he had forced himself 
upon her. In the other secular example of the term (Deut 
21:11) appearance and physical desire are presumably 
primary factors, given the context of victorious warriors’ 
selection of female prisoners as potential wives. The term 
is used of God’s love for Israel in Deut 7:7 and 10:15; in 
both instances the more common term 5 hb (see below) also 
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appears and the two should be understood synonymously. 
Finally, in Ps 91:14 deliverance is promised to the one who 
loves God. 

D. 5 dheb 

This verb together with its cognate nouns occurs over 
200 times in Hebrew Scripture. The pointing of the verb 
is generally Qal, with both stative and active forms. The 
Qal active participle is often translated ‘Triend,” while the 
root appears a number of times as a Pi c el participle with 
the meaning of “illicit lover.” The verb can refer to love 
between human beings, to love of concrete things or be¬ 
havioral qualities, to human love for God, or to God’s love 
for individuals or groups. The frequent cognate noun 
*ahaba, formed in the typical way for a Hebrew abstract 
noun, has the same range of usage. Positive or negative 
evaluation of love depends on the appropriateness of its 
object. 

1. Secular Usage: Love Between Human Beings. The 

term is frequently used for the desire or attraction of one 
person to another of the opposite sex, with the end goal 
sometimes marriage, but sometimes primarily a sexual 
encounter. Examples resulting in marriage include Jacob’s 
love for Rachel (Gen 29:18), and Michal’s love for David 
(1 Sam 18:20). Focus on sexual desire is illustrated by 
Amnon’s love for Tamar (2 Samuel 13) that results in rape. 
Often the balance between abiding attachment, romantic 
feeling, and sexual attraction cannot be clearly determined 
from a text; this ambiguity may well reflect the ambiguity 
of the situation such texts describe. 

The word also refers to the positive feeling of attach¬ 
ment of one person for another in familial relationships, 
such as a husband’s love for his wife (e.g., Elkanah and 
Hannah, 1 Sam 1:5), love of mother or father for child 
(Abraham and Isaac, Gen 22:2; Rebekah and Jacob, Gen 
25:28), or love of a daughter-in-law for her mother-in-law 
(Ruth 4:15). These uses seem to focus on affection, care, 
and delight. A number of examples express explicit pref¬ 
erence for one family member over another. 

A specialized and important nuance of love between 
human beings, not normal to English usage, is its conno¬ 
tation of political loyalty. This usage is well illustrated in 
extra-biblical political texts of the 2d and 1st millennia 
from various parts of the ancient Near East outside of 
Israel (Moran 1963: 78-80), and is seen in the OT espe¬ 
cially in the narratives concerning David, where we read 
that David is loved not only by Michal, but also by Saul 
(1 Sam 16:21), by Saul’s servants (1 Sam 18:22), by all 
Israel and Judah (18:16), by all Israel (18:28, following the 
LXX), and by Jonathan (18:1, 3; 20:17; 2 Sam 1:26). This 
range of persons and groups who love David requires at 
least that the term be extended to include admiration of 
his special qualities, such as musical ability or military 
prowess. More than that, there are clear political overtones. 
Jonathan’s love for David “as [Jonathan] loved himself” 
involves committing himself not just to David personally, 
but also to David’s political cause (Fishbane 1970: 314); 
this love is the narrator’s cue to the reader that even the 
potential blood heir to Saul’s throne has cast his lot with 
God’s anointed successor David. The references to the love 
of “all Israel” and of “all Israel and Judah” for David 
continue this nuance of political loyalty, and it is seen 


subsequently in the reference to Hiram of Tyre as David’s 
^bheb (Qal part., “friend”), his political ally. 

2. Love of Things and Qualities. That which a person 
loves may classify the person as upright or wicked, wise or 
foolish. In such contexts the word carries the general 
connotation of setting one’s heart and mind upon the 
object mentioned, giving it special attention or dedicating 
oneself to pursuing it. References to such things or quali¬ 
ties occur primarily in Psalms and Proverbs, but also in 
prophetic literature. Material goods are mentioned only 
infrequently as objects of love (e.g., wine and oil, Prov 
21:17; silver, Eccl 5:9—Eng 5:10), and even these seem to 
function symbolically to indicate the person’s attitude or 
focus in life. Much more common as objects of the verb 
are qualities or abstractions related to the life of the 
upright believer: righteousness (Ps 45:8—Eng 45:7), God’s 
law (Ps 119:97) or commandments (Ps 119:47), pureness 
of heart (Prov 22:11), wisdom (Prov 29:3), good (Amos 
5:15), truth and peace (Zech 8:19). By contrast there are 
other things it is obviously undesirable for people to love, 
such as evil (Ps 52:5—Eng 52:3), lying (Ps 119:163), strife 
(Prov 17:19). 

3. Religious Usage: a. Human Love for God. A series 
of texts concentrated especially in Deuteronomy exhorts 
and indeed commands that Israel shall love God. The 
classic example comes in the commandment that con¬ 
cludes the Shema c in Deut 6:4-5: “you shall love the LORD 
your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your might.” This love that can be commanded by 
another has its conceptual roots, like the love of Jonathan, 
Israel, and Judah for David (see above), in the rhetoric of 
international relations in the ANE of the period, rather 
than from the sphere of conjugal intimacy. Rulers write to 
their equals with whom they are in treaty relationship 
concerning the importance of love; a ruler may command 
subject vassals to show love to the ruler as expression of 
their faithfulness to a treaty of protection provided by the 
ruler. Deuteronomy speaks of Israel’s love for God in the 
context of the covenant established at Sinai, using termi¬ 
nology familiar from the political rhetoric of the culture. 
Here the love that God commands from Israel is not 
primarily a matter of intimate affection, but is to be 
expressed by obedience to God’s commandments, serving 
God, showing reverence for God, and being loyal to God 
alone (10:12; 11:1, 22; 30:16). Despite the demand for¬ 
mulation, however, the inclusion of love in this series of 
requirements probably highlights the willingness with 
which Israel should walk with God. 

Deuteronomy’s usage of love as a duty owed to God in 
the covenant context probably had its roots not only in 
Near Eastern secular political terminology, but also in 
Israel’s own early covenant vocabulary, since Deuteronomy 
6 develops its emphasis by references to the Decalogue 
(Moran 1963: 84-87), generally taken to be much older 
than Deuteronomy. In the second commandment God 
offers “steadfast love ( hesed , see below) to thousands ot 
those who love ( y hb) me and keep my commandments” 
(Exod 20:6 = Deut 5:10); Deut 6:5, 17 make allusion to 
this phrase. 

b. Love of Neighbor and Stranger. Two important pas¬ 
sages command the love of neighbor (Lev 19:18) and ot 
stranger (Lev 19:34; Deut 10:19). Lev 19:34 seeks to bring 
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“stranger” into the realm of “neighbor” by insisting that 
strangers be treated as native Israelites. Jesus cites the 
Leviticus 19 command to love the neighbor along with the 
Deuteronomy 6 command to love God in response to the 
question about the first or great commandment (Mark 
12:29-31 [= Matt 22:37-39; Luke 10:27]). Despite the 
rarity of OT reference to love of neighbor, Israel’s tradi¬ 
tion strongly emphasized practical assistance as the right 
way of relating to others, especially the weak and under¬ 
privileged. As Rucker (1981: 14-15) suggests, this empha¬ 
sis on practical action rather than on personal feeling may 
account for the rarity of formal reference to love of 
neighbor. 

4. Theological Usage: God’s Love. Love shown by God 
to an individual or to Israel is mentioned less than 25 
times. Nevertheless, the concept of God’s love is an impor¬ 
tant aspect of OT thought (especially when God’s hesed is 
also considered: see below). Only Solomon is singled out 
as a named individual loved by God, and the early form of 
this claim (2 Sam 12:24) seems associated with an expla¬ 
nation of his alternate name “Beloved of the LORD” (from 
a different Hebrew root). References to Jacob as loved by 
God focus on the people as a whole, not the individual 
ancestor (Ps 47:5—Eng 47:4; Mai 1:2). In a number of 
examples God’s love for the people is especially associated 
with the election of Israel and the ransom or redemption 
of Israel from its enemies. Deut 4:37, for example, joins 
God’s love of Israel’s ancestors with the choosing of their 
descendants; Isa 43:4 and 48:14 speak of God’s love for 
Jacob/Israel in the context of redemption, ransom, and the 
defeat of Babylon. Although the Psalms make clear that 
God loves righteous persons (Ps 146:8) and righteousness 
and justice (Ps 33:5; 37:28), the persistence of God’s love 
despite Israel’s failings is highlighted in Jer 31:3: “I have 
loved you with an everlasting love.” 

A special play on the imagery of God’s love for Israel 
appears in Hosea, who moves beyond general references 
(14:5—Eng 14:4) to root his usage explicitly in the nuances 
of familial relationships, especially the love of husband for 
wife (Hos 3:1) and parent for child (11:1). In both these 
texts the election/redemption theme is also prominent. 
The covenant between God and Israel, expounded in its 
fundamental political imagery in Deuteronomy (see 
above), is elaborated in Hosea using the imagery of a 
marriage relationship. The use of marriage imagery for 
the God-Israel relationship in Jeremiah 2-3 and Ezekiel 
16 and 23 probably developed from Hosea’s usage. A 
husband’s authority over his wife, presupposed in Israel’s 
culture, allows Hosea (and Ezekiel and Jeremiah) to main¬ 
tain the political pattern of ruler (God) and subject (Israel) 
while at the same time highlighting caring and intimacy as 
appropriate aspects of the covenant relationship. Hosea 
focuses on the frustration of God with Israel’s constant 
searching after other “lovers” (mPahdbim [Pi c el part.], 2:7, 
9, 12, 14, 15—Eng 2:5, 7, 10, 12, 13) to provide material 
sustenance. These references to Israel’s lovers generally 
point to other gods, and the imagery of adultery and 
harlotry underscores Hosea’s stinging criticism of the cul- 
tic sexual activity he associates with the worship of Canaan- 
ite fertility deities. The mention of hired “lovers” Qdhdbim 
[noun], 8:9) focuses on other nations as a source of mili¬ 
tary aid alternative to reliance upon the LORD. Here the 


political connotation of love resurfaces, but the imagery of 
marital unfaithfulness may continue in the background. 
Beyond Israel’s futile search for security apart from God 
and God's judgment of this infidelity, it is God’s love rather 
than any achievement by Israel that makes possible resto¬ 
ration of the covenant/marriage relationship (Hos 3:1; Jer 
31:3). 

E. hesed 

A frequent noun (approximately 250 times) in the OT, 
hesed has no verbal counterpart. The noun itself is fre¬ 
quently the object of the verb “to do” ( c sh). Neither the 
cognate languages (Sakenfeld 1978: 16-21) nor the an¬ 
cient versions (Goodman 1968) provide any significant 
help in interpreting the Hebrew term. 

No one English term corresponds precisely to the Heb 
hesed, and the exact nuances of the term have been much 
debated. The King James Version (1611) sometimes used 
“kindness” or “loving kindness” (following the Coverdale 
Bible of 1535), but most frequently translated “mercy,” as 
suggested by the regular rendering eleos in the LXX. The 
Revised Standard Version translators decided on four cat¬ 
egories for translation: “kindness” in references to a par¬ 
ticular act of one person toward another; “(deal) loyally” 
in reference to continuing behavior of one person toward 
another; “steadfast love” or “love” in reference to God’s 
consistent behavior toward individuals or Israel; and 
“love,” “devotion,” “faithfulness,” or “loyalty” (according 
to context) in reference to Israel or individuals in relation 
to God (Hyatt 1953: 20-21). Sakenfeld (1985) preferred 
the noun “loyalty,” although she highlighted many discon¬ 
tinuities between the English and Hebrew words. Because 
of the inadequacies of all these English options, this article 
uses the transliterated Hebrew term rather than any one 
of the English words, each of which is misleading in a 
different direction. 

Modern investigation of the meaning of the term began 
with the study by Nelson Glueck that quickly became a 
classic. Glueck (1927: 3) summarized the meaning of hesed 
in its secular usage as “conduct in accord with a mutual 
relationship of rights and duties”; he also emphasized the 
mutual or reciprocal and the obligatory character of the 
term in its religious usage for persons in relation to each 
other and to God (Glueck 1927: 34). Glueck did view God’s 
hesed as a gift, rather than as a right, yet the mutuality of 
the relationship between God and the recipient of hesed 
remained central to his analysis (1927: 52). More recent 
scholarship has questioned and largely abandoned 
Glueck’s emphasis on rights and duties as quasi-legal or 
traditional-cultural categories within which the term 
should be interpreted, and has greatly modified his under¬ 
standing of mutuality by deemphasizing reciprocity. None¬ 
theless, Glueck’s emphasis on the centrality of a relation¬ 
ship between the parties within which hesed is offered and 
received remains a basic and lasting contribution. 

Elements contributing to a fresh understanding of the 
term include recognition of the importance of the exis¬ 
tence of superior and inferior parties in a relationship 
when hesed is done (Masing 1954), an emphasis on unilat¬ 
eral assistance in a situation of special need (Sidney Hills, 
unpublished 1957 paper quoted in Sakenfeld 1978: 11- 
12), and greater attention to the specific types of relation- 
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ships and circumstances in which hesed is done (Sakenfeld 
1978 and 1985). 

Three general aspects of the term may be noted before 
turning to subcategories of usage. First, hesed is not associ¬ 
ated with inanimate objects or concepts (contrast love pA6] 
of silver or righteousness; see above); it always involves 
persons. Second, hesed is requested of or done for another 
with whom one is already in relationship; the term does 
not appear in contexts where no relationship between the 
parties has been established. Third, hesed in its most basic 
form is a specific action, but from a series of such actions 
the term may also be abstracted to refer to an attitude that 
is given concrete shape in such actions. 

1. Secular Usage; hesed Between Individuals. The sec¬ 
ular meaning of hesed in stories of relationships between 
individuals remains reasonably constant across the various 
authors and periods of OT prose narrative. It is useful to 
distinguish between hesed in intimately personal relation¬ 
ships, usually familial, and in sociologically secondary re¬ 
lationships, usually political. 

Intimate personal relationships in which an act of hesed 
is requested or done for another include Sarah and her 
husband Abraham (Gen 20:13), Abraham and his kinsmen 
Bethuel and Laban (Gen 24:49), Jacob and his son Joseph 
(Gen 47:29), and Ruth and her mother-in-law Naomi and 
Naomi’s family (Ruth 3:10). Also to be considered in this 
category are ties between rulers and key court officials, 
notably Abner and Ishbaal (2 Sam 3:8) and David and 
Hushai (2 Sam 16:17). From such narratives a series of 
common features can be identified that together describe 
the character of an act of hesed and provide a baseline for 
assessment of other usage (Sakenfeld 1978: 44-45). First, 
the help of another is essential; the person in need cannot 
perform the action. Second, help itself is essential; the 
needy person’s situation will turn drastically for the worse 
if help is not received. Third, the circumstances dictate 
that one person is uniquely able to provide the needed 
assistance; there is no ready alternative if help is not 
forthcoming from this source. Fourth, the person in need 
has no control over the decision of the person who is in a 
position to help, and there are no legal sanctions for 
failure to provide help; often no one else will even know 
of a negative decision. The potential helper must make a 
free moral decision, based essentially on commitment to 
the needy person within the relationship. While self-inter¬ 
est might occasionally encourage a positive response, the 
term hesed focuses the rationale for action on commitment 
to the other, not on advantage to the actor. Each of the 
English translational options—love, loyalty, kindness, and 
even the less viable mercy—highlights some of these char¬ 
acteristics of hesed while severely underplaying others of 
them; the possibilities and limitations of the English words 
are further heightened when the following examples of 
human hesed are considered. 

An act of hesed may also be performed or requested in 
the context of secondary, non-intimate relationships. Ex¬ 
amples include Joseph and the Pharaoh’s Cup-bearer (Gen 
40:14), Ahab and the Syrian ruler Ben-hadad (1 Kgs 
20:31), Rahab and the spies sent by Joshua (Josh 2:12-14), 
Abraham and Abimelech of Gerar (Gen 21:23), David and 
the Ammonite king Hanun (2 Sam 10: l-2a = 1 Chr 19:1- 
2). In these narratives the person requesting hesed is care¬ 


ful to show that the relationship between the parties is in 
good repair, sometimes by pointing to an act of hesed done 
by the suppliant on a prior occasion when the relative 
circumstances of need of the parties were reversed. This 
overt emphasis on the quality of the relationship stands in 
contrast to the narratives featuring intimate personal ties, 
where requests for hesed are simply made and no reason 
for compliance is proposed; the requests in such cases are 
based on the very nature of the relationship, which need 
not be mentioned. In the secondary relationships there is 
more frequently a potential for self-interest in an actor’s 
willingness to offer hesed (although the focus remains on 
commitment to the other); and in some of the examples 
the strength or even existence of a prior relationship 
between the parties has been disputed (Kellenberger 1982: 
50-52, 118-20). The central features of critical situational 
need, unique opportunity to assist, and freedom of deci¬ 
sion are common to hesed in both intimate and secondary 
relationships. 

As with the term *hb (see above) there is a concentration 
of usage of the term hesed in the David narratives and 
especially in describing David’s relationship with Jonathan 
(I Sam 20:8, 14-15; 2 Sam 9:1, 3, 7); and as with > hb the 
narrator’s use of hesed calls the reader’s attention to both 
the personal and the political dimensions of the relation¬ 
ship between these two men. David and Jonathan enter 
into a covenant relationship (1 Samuel 18) which not only 
seals their personal friendship but also introduces the 
political complexities of their interaction as two potential 
successors to Saul’s throne (Jonathan by blood descent, 
David by divine anointing). Jonathan does hesed for David 
by informing him of Saul’s murderous plans; David does 
hesed for Jonathan after Jonathan’s death by bringing Jon¬ 
athan’s son Meribaal back from exile to live at the royal 
court. 

It is important to note that in all examples hesed is done 
by the circumstantially more powerful person in a partic¬ 
ular situation and is requested or received by the circum¬ 
stantially less powerful person. The giver and receiver of 
hesed within a relationship are always determined by the 
immediate circumstances, not necessarily by the estab¬ 
lished roles of the participants. Hence in circumstances of 
need conforming to their established cultural roles, the 
Jabesh Gileadites did hesed for their ruler Saul (2 Sam 2:5). 
But in circumstantial reversal of cultural roles, Abraham 
the husband requests hesed from his socially subordinate 
wife Sarah; David the king receives hesed from his politi¬ 
cally subordinate adviser Hushai. The critical need of one 
of the parties, not the role, is always the criterion for 
identifying the recipient of hesed. 

2. Theological Usage; God’s hesed. The combination of 
factors involved in hesed in human interaction provides the 
basis for understanding its theological use and suggests 
why it became a central term for expressing God’s relation¬ 
ship to Israel. Israel understood God to be committed tc 
the community in covenant relationship as the One whc 
provided for all needs, yet One also always free and 
uncoercible. The Hebrew term hesed compactly incorpo¬ 
rates all three of these dimensions (commitment, provision 
for need, freedom) in a single word. This shorthand 
theological claim is given various emphases, however, in 
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different streams of OT literature (Sakenfeld 1985: 39- 
82). 

Within the theological stream of the Sinai or Mosaic 
covenant tradition, hesed highlights the freedom of God 
within the covenant relationship. Paradigmatic for this 
perspective is the decalogue’s description of the LORD as 
One who brings judgment on those who “hate” God, but 
who shows hesed to those who “love” God Qhb, see above) 
and keep God’s commandments (Exod. 20:5b-6 = Deut 
5:9b-10). Here God’s hesed is conditional, dependent upon 
the good repair of the covenant relationship that it is up 
to Israel to maintain. The need-providing content of this 
divine hesed receives some concreteness within this Mosaic 
covenant tradition in the deuteronomic picture of divine 
blessings: in fulfillment of the ancestral promises Israel 
will become a numerous people living in safety in the land 
given them by God. By contrast, Jer 16:5b speaks of the 
withdrawal of God’s hesed in the face of Israel’s disobedi¬ 
ence; the consequences are life without gladness, decima¬ 
tion of the people by death with no time for burials or 
mourning, and exile to an unknown land. 

But even the Mosaic covenant tradition does not make 
God’s hesed completely dependent upon Israel's obedience; 
rather, it stretches the meaning of the term beyond its 
usual secular usage to incorporate the possibility of for¬ 
giveness as an act of divine hesed. (The term hesed is never 
related to forgiveness in secular examples.) Narratively this 
possibility is introduced immediately after the conditional 
statement of the decalogue, in the context of the apostasy 
of the Golden Calf (Exodus 32-34). As part of God’s 
response to this apostasy, Moses hears the Lord’s self¬ 
proclamation as One who is “merciful and gracious, slow 
to anger, and abounding in hesed and faithfulness, keeping 
hesed for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin,” even though sin will not be ignored and there 
will be punishment for iniquity (Exod 34:6b-7). Even in 
the face of the ultimate apostasy—worship of other gods— 
God does not end the relationship but offers the possibility 
of pardon. The phrasing of this proclamation was proba¬ 
bly very ancient and was surely basic to Israel’s liturgical 
life, as is apparent by its use in the Psalms (e.g., 86:15; 
103:8), as well as in late texts such as Ezra’s prayer (Neh 
9:17b) or Jonah’s protest to God (Jonah 4:2). The phrase 
“abounding in (Heb rab ) hesed ” is used only in reference to 
God and appears regularly in contexts involving divine 
forgiveness. Thus “abounding in hesed ” conveys the essen¬ 
tial way in which divine hesed moves beyond the normal 
parameters of hesed in human relationships. Forgiveness 
springs from God’s radical commitment to the relationship 
with Israel (and indeed with all humankind, as the story 
of Jonah is meant to show). God’s forgiveness fulfills a 
“need” that is basic to all other needs within the divine- 
human relationship—the very possibility of the continua¬ 
tion of the relationship. Forgiveness comes as a freely 
offered act and gift from God. 

Yet in this Mosaic tradition, the emphasis on God’s 
freedom means that continuation of the relationship never 
seemed fully assured. The interpretation of divine hesed 
by two other streams of Israelite covenant tradition, God’s 
perpetual covenant with the Davidic line (so-called “royal” 
theology) and God’s perpetual covenant with Abraham 
and his descendants as developed in the P strand of the 


Pentateuch, provides a theological counterpoint with 
greater emphasis on the commitment of God to Israel. 

God’s irrevocable commitment to David’s line is de¬ 
scribed as God’s hesed to David, especially in Psalm 89 and 
2 Samuel 7. The underlying political imagery from ancient 
Near Eastern culture is that of a “royal grant,” in which a 
royal figure gives to a faithful servant land and the right 
of his descendants to control it in perpetuity (Weinfeld 
1970: 185-88). God by analogy grants to the faithful David 
and his descendants perpetual rule over the nation-state 
of Judah. Psalm 89 praises the incomparable Creator of 
the universe, whose throne is founded on justice and 
righteousness, before whom stand hesed and faithfulness 
almost as divine attendants (v 15—Eng v 14). Within this 
larger context of hesed as divine commitment to created 
order rather than chaos, God’s perpetual and irrevocable 
commitment to the Davidic line is presented as divine hesed 
(vv 25, 29, 34—Eng vv 24, 28, 33). The relationship will 
be like that between father and first-born son, the covenant 
will stand firm, the line will be secure as the very heavens, 
and all enemies will be defeated. Even if disobedient rulers 
must be chastised, God swears that the relationship itself 
will endure: “I will not remove from him my hesed , or be 
false to my faithfulness. I will not violate my covenant, or 
alter the word that went forth from my lips” (vv 34—35— 
Eng vv 33-34). 

In a similar vein, the deuteronomistic author of 2 Sam 
7:1 lb-16 insists on the perpetual establishment of God’s 
relationship with David. Here the word “covenant” is con¬ 
spicuous by its absence; this author refers to covenant only 
in reference to the whole people, never to the king alone. 
Nevertheless, the passage describes a special relationship 
with the royal line, a relationship which will endure be¬ 
cause divine hesed will never be removed (v 15). Since 
Israel’s king is understood as “channel of blessing” 
through whom God provides for justice, peace, good 
crops, and long life for the whole people (Psalm 72), this 
tradition of God’s hesed to the Davidic line indirectly in¬ 
sures blessing for all the people. 

Probably developed in the context of Exile when both 
the Davidic and Mosaic theologies are in need of radical 
reinterpretation, the Priestly strand of the Pentateuch 
highlights the perpetual covenant with Abraham as ances¬ 
tor of the community. While hesed is never explicitly men¬ 
tioned in connection with the Abrahamic covenant, P’s 
reuse of old traditions in Num 14:17-19 brings together 
the emphasis on the freedom of God from the Mosaic 
tradition with the emphasis on divine commitment from 
the royal theology (Sakenfeld 1985: 72-76). God’s forgive¬ 
ness is seen as an always surprising gift from One who is 
free to end the relationship with Israel. Yet at the same 
time, that forgiveness is ultimately grounded in the per¬ 
petual and unconditional commitment to Abraham that 
was made apart from and prior to commandment, land, 
nationhood, or kingship. As the refrain of Psalm 136 
insists, God’s hesed endures forever. 

Key aspects of the concrete manifestations of God’s hesed 
(ranging from maintaining the created order to provision 
of descendants, sustenance, land, leadership, and espe¬ 
cially forgiveness) have already been mentioned. These are 
reinforced and supplemented by attention to the many 
references to divine hesed in the psalter (over 70 times 
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scattered through over 45 psalms). Most frequently associ¬ 
ated with hesed is a plea for deliverance from enemies (e.g., 
Ps 17:7; 143:12) or thanksgiving for such deliverance (e.g., 
Ps 138:2). This theme is echoed narratively by Jacob’s 
appeal to God’s hesed in his plea for deliverance from Esau 
(Gen 32:11-12—Eng 32:10-11). Related to petitions for 
deliverance are petitions for general divine protection so 
that trouble can be avoided (e.g., Ps 40:12—Eng 40:11), 
illustrated in narrative by God’s protection of Joseph in 
prison (Gen 39:21). Finally, even as the covenant traditions 
associate God’s forgiveness of the community with divine 
hesed , so also forgiveness of individual suppliants is closely 
associated with hesed (e.g., Ps 6:2, 5-6—Eng 6:1, 4-5; 
25:6—7; 51:3—Eng 51:1). For individuals as much as for 
the community corporately, God’s forgiveness as an act of 
hesed that continues the divine-human relationship is foun¬ 
dational to life itself and undergirds all other manifesta¬ 
tions of hesed. 

3. Religious Usage: Human hesed to God and Neigh¬ 
bor. Although religious usage is relatively infrequent 
(scarcely a dozen examples), it develops a special aspect of 
Israel’s relation to God. In its secular usage, as outlined 
above, hesed involves aid for the circumstantially weaker 
and needy party in a relationship. When Micah declares 
the Lord’s requirement to “do justice, love (*hb) hesed , and 
walk humbly with God” (6:8), he expands the sphere of 
relationship of each Israelite so that hesed involves active 
concern for the well-being of all the people of God, not 
just those known personally to each one, with particular 
concern for the poor or any others whose status lacks 
advocacy within Israelite society. This advocacy for the 
weak, through rescue or protection and especially through 
correct functioning of the courts, is to be taken on freely 
(as the content of hesed), even though it would be easy not 
to do so and there would be little or no consequence to the 
actors for failing to do so. In all these respects, this 
religious usage continues the emphases of secular usage, 
except that the sphere of relationship is enlarged. 

There is, however, a distinctive nuancing of hesed in 
Hosea (as also with *hb, see above) that is carried forward 
in subsequent prophetic usage. In Hosea the word appears 
six times (2:21—Eng 2:19; 4:1; 6:4, 6; 10:12; 12:7). Al¬ 
though the subject of hesed in 10:12a (and in the related 
text in Jer 2:2-3) is disputed, it appears likely that in every 
instance hesed is something which Israel should do for 
God, rather than vice versa. Given the basic secular usage 
in which a circumstantially powerful party does hesed for a 
party in need, Hosea’s use of the word must have been 
jarring, seemingly nonsensical, to his hearers. Yet by his 
seemingly illogical move in speaking of Israel’s hesed to 
God, Hosea is able to convey a new dimension of the 
relationship between God and Israel (Sakenfeld 1985: 
104-23). 

In Hosea hesed is used as a summary term for Israel’s 
carrying through on covenant commitment both to exclu¬ 
sive worship of the LORD and to communal justice; that 
is, hesed represents the entire decalogue in a single word. 
By using hesed for what Israel does for God, Hosea is able 
to emphasize that observance of the decalogue is not just 
something that God commands, but is more importantly 
what God desires or asks from Israel. Even though God is 
powerful and Israel dependent, hesed is nevertheless an 


attitude and action that Israel is somehow free to offer or 
to withhold. Divine judgment might “coerce” such behav¬ 
ior, but judgment by its nature cannot produce the free 
and willing behavior and commitment that is essential to 
hesed. Thus in speaking of Israel’s hesed to God, Hosea is 
able to convey both the freedom of Israel within the 
covenant relationship and also the deep and urgent desire 
of God for Israel’s free response. 

Hosea’s images of marriage and parent-child for the 
covenant relationship (see above) provide a context of 
intimacy in which the usual covenant usage of God’s hesed 
offered to Israel can be reversed. God expresses frustra¬ 
tion at the repeated failure of the people to live out their 
part of the relationship, and asks, even as a husband might 
ask a wife, that Israel show hesed by doing what is needed 
(namely, observing the decalogue) to save the relationship. 
Israel fails to respond, but Hosea declares that God will 
overcome this failure. Continuing the marriage image, 
God promises to remarry Israel and to provide Israel’s 
hesed as a wedding gift, along with gifts of righteousness, 
justice, mercy and faithfulness (2:21-22—Eng 2:19-20). 
By this divine initiative a right relationship will be restored 
between God and Israel in the context of peace in the 
whole creation (v 20—Eng v 18), and Israel itself will 
finally reflect the qualities of its God. 

Although Hosea speaks only of Israel’s hesed , his climac¬ 
tic introduction of true human hesed as God’s gift to Israel 
is connected to divine hesed as an expression of God’s 
commitment to the human community. Even as God’s hesed 
manifested in forgiveness makes relationship possible at 
all, so God’s hesed manifested as care for the needy under¬ 
girds any human caring that makes for a just and peace¬ 
able world. From an OT point of view any human loyalty, 
kindness, love, or mercy (to refer again to the translation 
options for hesed), is rooted ultimately in the loyalty, kind¬ 
ness, love, and mercy of God. 
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Katharine Doob Sakenfeld 

NT AND EARLY JEWISH UTERATURE 

One of the principal concepts of the NT, love is an 
important element of the teaching of Jesus, constitutive of 
much of Paul’s theology, and fundamental to the doctrine 
of the Johannine writings. Love describes the nature of 
God, provides the basis of Christian ethics, and manifests 
the object of Christian faith and the culmination of Chris¬ 
tian hope. 


A. Love in the LXX 

B. Love in the Writings from Qumran 

C. Love in the Greco-Roman World 

D. NT Terms and Meanings 

1. The agape Family 

2. The philed Family 

3. Agape and Eros 

E. Love in the Synoptic Gospels 

L The Double Command to Love 

2. Love of Enemies 

3. Love of Self 

F. Love in the Johannine Community 

1 The Old and New Commandments 

2. God as Love 

3. The Scope of Love for the Other 

G. Love in the Writings of Paul 

1. Love in 1 Corinthians 13 

2. Love of Enemies in Paul 


H. Love in the Catholic Epistles 

1. Hebrews and James 

2. 1 Peter 

3. 2 Peter and Jude 

I. Love in the Revelation of John 

J. Conclusions 


A. Love in the LXX 

The LXX shows a decided preference for the Greek 
verb agapao and the noun agape in translating biblical 
Hebrew words for love. For the Hebrew terminology, see 
LOVE (OT). Greek agapao predominates as a translation 
of Heb 5 aheb in the Pentateuch and in 1-3 Kingdoms; the 
Greek noun agape similarly serves to represent Heb 5 ahaba 
in the majority of instances. Other words more common 
in non-biblical Greek as signihers of love are used very 
little in LXX as equivalents of Hebrew terms to which they 
could be said to correspond. The Greek verb erad, which 
can connote sexual love, is avoided altogether in the Pen¬ 
tateuch as a translation of Heb 5 aheb (which can have the 
same connotations). (The cognate noun eros could also 
serve as the name of the Greek god of love, whose venera¬ 
tion was widespread and popular.) Philed, a milder term 
(though capable of indicating amorous interest: Tob 6:17), 
is restricted in the Pentateuch to Gen 27:9, 14 (both times 
translating Heb 5 aheb ) and Gen 37:4. 

The range of meaning expressed by agapao in Greek of 
the classical period and later includes affection, fondness, 
and simple contentedness. Its extensive use in the LXX as 
an equivalent of Heb ^aheb seems to indicate that the 
Hellenistic Jewish translators sought the least marked 
Greek term for expressions of love in their sacred texts, 
weighted as those scriptures had become with religious 
and theological importance. The lexical selectivity of the 
LXX probably brought the agape word family into greater 
prominence as a vocabulary suitable for religious and 
theological discourse in early grecophone Judaism. To a 
considerable extent, the NT writers continued this pref¬ 
erence for the agape family in their vocabulary choices. 

B. Love in the Writings from Qumran 

The principal vocabulary of love in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
is associated with the Hebrew verb y aheb “to love” and the 
cognate noun 5 ahaba “love” (both of which were used in 
biblical Hebrew as well). Uses of 5 aheb in the Qumran 
literature are all religious or theological (theological uses 
predicate acts of love on the part of God; religious use 
concerns human actors). 

Love, and its opposite, hatred, are closely allied to the 
deterministic theology that informs the eschatological pro¬ 
gram evident at Qumran. In a passage of the Community 
Rule contrasting the divine creation of spirits of Light and 
spirits of Darkness, it is asserted that God “loves the one 
everlastingly . . . but the counsel of the other He loathes 
and for ever hates its ways” (IQS 3:26-4:1 [Vermes 1987: 
65]). The prayer of a pious “servant” of God is that he may 
“[choose all] that Thou lovest and loathe all that Thou 
[hatest]” (1QH 14:10-11 [Vermes 1987: 200]), the ration¬ 
ale again being a predetermined division of spirits (and 
their “lots”) between good and evil (1QH 14:12; cf. 17:24). 
Even the straightforward statement from the Damascus 
Document that “God loves knowledge” (CD 2:3 [Vermes 
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1987: 83]) emerges in a passage of instruction concerning 
the “ways of the wicked” that is explicit in declaring God’s 
loathing for those predestined to wrath (CD 2:8-9). 

The special love of God for the patriarchs is a theme of 
the Damascus Document that is elaborated with Torah cita¬ 
tions and allusions (Deut 7:8-9, cited in CD 8:15; 19:2). It 
is love for these “first” fathers (CD 8:16) that guarantees 
God’s love for “those who come after them” (CD 8:17 
[Vermes 1987: 90]). The patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are honored with the designation 5 whbym PI “friends 
of God” (CD 3:2-3 [Vermes 1987: 84]). 

The predestination of spirits and the apportionment of 
divine love and hatred accordingly is taken as the model 
and guide of the Qumran community’s ethic. The primary 
purpose of the saints who enter the community is “that 
they may love all that He has chosen and hate all that He 
has rejected” (IQS 1:3 [Vermes 1987: 62]). These catego¬ 
ries correspond directly to the divinely predetermined 
“lots,” a knowledge of which has been granted the Qumran 
community so that “they may love all the sons of light, . . . 
and hate all the sons of darkness. ...” (IQS 1:9 [Vermes 
1987:62]). 

In such a precarious situation, the community member 
must be ready to love and hate according to proper criteria 
(IQS 9:16, 21) and to give and accept reproof accordingly 
(1QH 2:14). Love is proportionate to a hierarchy of merit: 
“according to the greatness of his portion / so will I love 
him” (1QH 14:19 [Vermes 1987: 201]). Correction must 
be administered in humility and out of a mutual bond of 
*hbt hsd “loving kindness” (IQS 2:24; 5:4, 25; 8:2; 10:26; 
13:18). 

Yet even within this context of strict separation from the 
outside world, there is a concern for loving engagement 
between individuals: “They shall love each man his brother 
as himself; they shall succour the poor, the needy, and the 
stranger” (CD 6: 20-21 [Vermes 1987: 88]). The sectary’s 
love for God is the fundament of membership in the 
community. “I have loved thee freely and with all my 
heart” (1QH 14: 26; cf. 15: 10), a hymn verse intones; the 
sentiment is striking amidst the strongly deterministic lan¬ 
guage of Qumran theology. Expressions of love for God 
are in fact confined to the hymns; the hymnist petitions to 
be granted the place “which [Thou hast] chosen for them 
that love Thee” (1QH 16:13 [Vermes 1987: 204]), in keep¬ 
ing with the allotted destinies of the righteous and the 
wicked. 

C. Love in the Greco-Roman World 

Love in the vocabulary of Greek philosophy is expressed 
by means of words from the erds family and the phileo 
family. A primary question addressed in Plato’s dialogues 
is the nature and end of epithymia “desire, longing” and 
the role of love in the fulfillment of desire. The answer 
spoken by Socrates in the Symposium (211b; 212b; 297d) is 
that mortality inspires the longing for immortality. Im¬ 
mortality is accessible to mortals by generation; the desire 
whose fulfillment results in reproduction of the self—in 
offspring and in education—communicates to us a higher 
mystery of an absolute, simple, and everlasting beauty 
towards which the individual soul aspires. Love (erds) is 
both the aid and medium of the soul’s ascent to immortal¬ 
ity. (For an elegant analysis of sexual love in Plato, see 


Despland 1985: 157—62; on the Symposium , pp. 230—39.) 
The ultimate object of love in Plato’s system is not the 
individual person but the transcendent Good. Human 
loves manifest the excellence of the ideal (Vlastos 198T 
107,111). 

In Aristotle, the erds doctrine of Plato is the center of a 
metaphysics of the cosmos. Aristotle explains motion in 
the universe as the successive ascent of matter to form. 
The ultimate Pure Form from which all actual forms 
derive is itself unmoving, but moves all matter to receive 
form by means of the desire (epithymia) that erds awakes in 
it. In Aristotle’s famous formulation, the unmoved mover 
of the cosmos kinei hos eromenon “moves by being loved” 
(Metaph. 1072b3). 

Aristotle’s doctrine of human love (the phileo family) 
begins from self-love. The natural love of the soul for itself 
is the basis for the mutual love of souls that is friendship 
(wherein the other is a sort of second self; Eth. Nic. 1155a- 
72a). 

It is not possible to describe adequately the views on love 
in the world in which Jesus lived and the NT was written. 
Nevertheless, it is useful to note some distinctives against 
which we can view the ways in which NT writers looked at 
love. 

Some writers in the 1st century wrote primarily about 
love as sexual technique. Ovid’s Ars Amatona (written in 
Latin about the time of Jesus’ birth) may be in this cate¬ 
gory, although he is concerned with more than merely 
technique. Ovid surely promotes the idea that the erotic is 
enjoyable and that sexual encounters are more pleasurable 
if they are illicit. Above all one gets the impression from 
Ovid that concerns of morality or responsibility can only 
tarnish sexual encounters. True love must not be encum¬ 
bered by ethical questions. An element of parody is detect¬ 
able in Ovid; nevertheless the main instructions (addressed 
to men) concern how to find, win, and keep a female lover. 

There were also groups who advocated celibacy; how 
strictly, for how long, and for what reason is not always 
clear. We are baffled by the Qumranites on this score, for 
it seems difficult to imagine a Jewish sect dedicated to 
celibacy, even though Josephus (JW 2.8.2-13) and Philo 
(Hypo 11.14.18), portray the Essenes as misogynists. The 
question is not irrelevant, because one might think Jesus 
would have married, but those who have tried to convince 
us that he was married have not been successful. At the 
same time no shade of misogynism is found in Jesus; on 
the contrary, the evidence seems to suggest that Jesus was 
the only first century teacher who invited women to follow 
him and incorporated them fully into his group of disci¬ 
ples. Judaism certainly had a high view of marriage and 
spoke much of love, although public discussion of conjugal 
love was not in high favor, if the begrudging reception of 
the Song of Solomon among Second Temple Jew ish leaders 
offers a reliable guide. The sources abundantly demon¬ 
strate that God’s love formed the basis of Jewish existence, 
that God’s command to love God and the neighbor was the 
highest demand affirmed in the recital of the shema c . 

Among Stoics and Cynics, Epictetus (ca. 60-120 c.e.) 
prefers to consider such matters of secondary importance; 
the ideal Cynic or wise man had more important things to 
do; he ought not to destroy the divine “messenger** that 
he is by the “distraction” of marriage or feeding babies in 
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the middle of the night. There is no surer way to lose one’s 
“kingship” (Disc 3.22.67-76). In respect to love, since the 
Stoics were down on loss of control and ecstasy, they had 
little use for sex, and the loss of autonomy inherent in 
marriage was abhorrent to them and “under the present 
circumstances not a matter of prime importance.” The 
married state of Crates and Socrates is dismissed as having 
been consummated because of passion (erds); besides, the 
former’s wife was herself another Crates (Disc. 3.22.76). 

At the same time, Epictetus speaks of something very 
close to enemy love when he says that the true Cynic must 
“while he is being flogged . . . love (phileo) the men who 
flog him, as though he were the father or brother of them 
all” (Disc 3.22.54-55). Like Plato, he conceives of erds as a 
disruption of peace of mind (3.13.10), and as robbing one 
of freedom (4.1.15-23). 

Epictetus deals at length with the question “How then 
shall I become affectionate (philostorgos)?” (Disc 3.24.58). 
The answer is, “as a man of noble spirit, as one who is 
fortunate; for it is against all reason to be abject (tapeinos), 
or broken in spirit, or to depend on something other than 
yourself or even to blame either God or man.” He would 
have people become affectionate but maintain the rules. 
Natural affection profits nothing if you remain a slave or 
miserable. Why not love someone “as subject to death” 
(mortal) as one who may leave you, as Socrates loved his 
own children, in a free spirit as one whose first duty is to 
love the gods (Disc 3.24.58-60). Socrates succeeded in 
everything that becomes a good man because he remem¬ 
bered that his first obligation was to love the gods. It is 
becoming for us to be happy on any person’s account and 
“to be happy because of all, and above all because of god, 
who has made us for this end.” 

A further model of love is the earlier Cynic philosopher 
Diogenes. “Come, was there anybody that Diogenes did 
not love, a man who was so gentle (hemeros) and kind- 
hearted (philanthropos) that he gladly took upon himself all 
those troubles and physical hardships for the sake of the 
common weal?” (Disc 3.24.64). The manner of his loving 
(phileo) was such as becomes a servant of Zeus, caring 
(kedemos) for men indeed, but at the same time subject 
(hypotasso) to God. “That is why for him alone the whole 
world, and no special place, was his fatherland” (Disc 
3.24.64). 

It is a general rule that “every living thing is to nothing 
so devoted as to its own interest. Whatever, then, appears 
to it to stand in the way of this interest, be it a brother, or 
father, or child, or loved one (eromenos) or lover (erastes), 
the being hates, accuses, and curses it. For its nature is to 
love (phileo) nothing so much as its own interest; this to it 
is father and brother and kinsmen and country and God” 
(Disc 2.22.15). 

Does Epictetus teach that God loves? The question is 
addressed when he asks why God has sent him here, and 
exhibits me to mankind in poverty, without office, in 
sickness, sends me away to Gyara, brings me into prison. 
Not because he hates me—perish the thought? And who 
hates the best of his servants?” (3.24.113-14). This state¬ 
ment is the closest Epictetus comes to affirming the love of 
the Deity. At the same time he affirms that humans serve 
wholly intent upon God, his commands and ordinances” 
(3.24.113-14). That God is helpful (ophehmos) is about as 
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far as he can go in his definition of God (Disc. 2.8.1) and 
he equates God with the Good. The true nature of God 
certainly is not flesh, land or fame. It is intelligence (nous), 
knowledge (episteme) and right reason (logos orthos) (ibid.). 
Love is conspicuously absent. 

His teacher, Gaius Musonius Rufus (ca. 30-101 c.e.) had 
stressed the “beneficence and kindly” nature of God (Ep.) 
16.30; 17.15; Lutz 1947) and assumed that people could 
become like God. For Epictetus the chief element of piety 
is to have correct opinions about the gods: as existing and 
as administering the universe well (kalos) and justly (dikaios) 
and to resolve to obey them and to submit to everything 
that happens (Enoch. 31). 

Musonius Rufus, who embodies the highest view of 
marriage in the 1st century, perhaps of any philosopher, 
is unique in forcefully suggesting that the highest form of 
love is that between two equal partners in marriage. To be 
sure, he suggests that coitus be restricted to procreation. 
One nevertheless suspects that the logic of his views on 
male-female roles is such that he and his wife lived higher 
than his own ideal. The purpose of marriage was not, 
however, to have children but, having been joined, to grow 
in common interest and build a unity (koinonian mallon 
anxein pephyken hosper oud homonoian; Lutz 1947: 91). 
Against the canard that marriage is a hindrance to philos¬ 
ophy Musonius cited Pythagoras, Socrates, and Crates, all 
of whom married, “and one could not mention better 
philosophers than these” (Lutz 1947: 92-93). 

Human beings, Musonius holds, do not look only to 
their own interests but rather, like the bees, bend their 
energies to the common task, “and toil and work together 
with the neighbor (plesion)” (Lutz 1947: 93). “For humans 
evil consists in injustice and cruelty and indifference to a 
neighbor’s trouble, while virtue (arete) is benevolence (phil- 
anthropia) and goodness (chrestotes) and justice and benefi¬ 
cence and concern for the welfare of one’s neighbor.” In 
marriage this common life is nourished most fully; and 
because marriage contributes to the peace of the city, “he 
who destroys human marriage destroys the home, the city 
and the whole human race” (ibid.). But of most importance 
to Musonius is that “all consider first of all in rank the love 
(phihan) of a man and woman.” Even the gods, Eros, Hera 
and Aphrodite watch over it “when they bring together 
man and woman for the procreation of children” (Lutz 
1947: 95). 

Musonius brought together agapad as a form of love 
present in the family between parent and child (Lutz 1947: 
40, 104), between man and woman, philia (Lutz 1947: 94) 
and unlawful love between two people as eran and aphrodi- 
sian (86). His favorite word for love is kedomia, which 
combines the concept of care with that of affection and 
responsibility. While it lacks the warmth of the other words 
it has the virtue of stressing responsibility within a relation¬ 
ship. It is to Musonius’ tribute that in marriage he (like 
Paul) saw that men and women are equal; “there is a 
common life, in which nothing private can be said to exist, 
not even the body” (Lutz 1947: 89; cf. 1 Cor 7:1-2). In the 
later history of the West Epictetus’ view of love and mar¬ 
riage dominated, not that of his teacher, Musonius. 

Musonius was an outspoken critic of pederasty, an insti¬ 
tution embedded in Greco-Roman society for at least four 
hundred years, while Lucian and Plutarch in their dia- 
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logues seriously debate which is better, pederasty or het¬ 
erosexual love. 

Plutarch (ca. 45-120) also stresses brotherly love. In his 
treatise on that theme he remarks: “according to my 
observation brotherly love is as rare in our day as brotherly 
hatred was among the men of old” (Moralia: On Brotherly 
Love , [1] 478C). He notes the harmonious functioning of 
the body and concludes that nature has created from one 
seed and one source brothers “that for being separate they 
might the more readily co-operate with one another” (478 
F). . . through the concord of brothers both family and 

household are sound and flourish, and friends and inti¬ 
mates, like an harmonious choir, neither do, say nor think 
anything discordant. . (479). 

Most friendships are in reality shadows and imitations 
and images of that first friendship which nature implanted 
in children towards parents and in brothers towards broth¬ 
ers. The highest deed or favor one can render to parents 
is to love one’s sibling; “to love one’s brother is forthwith a 
proof of love for both father and mother” (480). 

Perhaps the most intriguing evidence with respect to 
word usage is found in Plutarch’s Dialogue on Love. Here in 
a way similar to Demosthenes’ Erotic Essay (5-7; 4th cen¬ 
tury b.c.e.) all three words for love appear in the same 
sentence. 

Plutarch traced how love moves as “Divine chaste love to 
be physician, savior and guide, coming to it through the 
medium of bodily forms from that “to the realm of truth” 
heavenly love contrives for us, as in a glass beautiful 
reflections of beautiful realities. Some because their par¬ 
ents have squelched this “fill themselves instead with the 
smoke of humbug and passion and slip away to dark and 
illicit pleasures and fall into a shameful decay” (765C). 

Before long lovers (eromenoi) learn to disregard the body 
of the beloved; “they move inward instead and attach 
themselves to his character.” When they catch a trace of 
the Divine emanation or beguiling resemblance, they are 
intoxicated with joy and wonder and pay court to it, bask¬ 
ing in the memory of ideal beauty and renewing their 
radiance in the presence of that genuine object of love 
(era), blessed (makanon) as it is, and beloved of all (philion) 
and worthy of all affection (agapeton 765D). Is it accidental 
that agape comes as a climax of his discussion? 

Popular ethical teachers discussed the relation of love to 
coitus. Plutarch’s judgment that “love is a very complex 
emotion . . . one must know the right time (kairos)” ( Mor¬ 
alia: Table Talk II 1.633F). Discussion on the matter (see 
Question 6, “Concerning the Suitable time for coition” 
Moralia: Table Talk III 5-6.653-55) belongs “among one’s 
companions and friends, wine cup in hand.” However in 
his Advice to Bride and Groom the topic of love does not 
figure prominently. At the same time he uses agapao to 
describe the love of a mother for her son and philed for the 
love of a woman for her in-laws. If angry disagreements 
come the goddess Aphrodite is “the best physician for 
such disorders” (Advice 143). “The bed as a union of loving 
(philed) enjoyment” will settle such quarrels. 

Where does the NT community fit into this debate? 
Clearly “marriage is honorable among all and coitus is 
nondeftling [amiantosY , states Hebrews (13:4). One wonders 
why the point has to be made. It is noteworthy that Paul in 
all he says about love never joins it with sexual relations, 


and wherever he discusses sex or marriage, does not men¬ 
tion love. Marriage is a covenant; there are obligations and 
responsibilities, but erotic passion seems to be of no inter¬ 
est to Paul. 

Paul freely advised married couples how to determine 
whether they should engage in sex in 1 Cor 7:3-5. His 
advice: Have it when one of you wants it. Either party can 
obviously take the initiative in making their wishes known. 
Even abstinence from one another must be done upon 
agreement (1 Cor 7:3—5). Paul does not, like Musonius, 
laud marriage as the highest form of love. What would he 
have said to such a notion? 

Probably that marriage is an anodyne to sexual passion 
(1 Cor 7:2; 1 Thess 4:2-8). If Paul wrote Eph 5:25-33, 
then he pays marriage the highest compliment by using 
the analogy between marriage and Christ’s love for the 
church. The center of that discussion is how a man loves 
his wife. Strangely he does not urge wives to love their 
husbands (a possible exception, Titus 2:4). 

There is a vast field of discourse about love which has 
nothing to do with sex or marriage. The distinction is not 
easy to accept in our post-Freudian age, for love by defini¬ 
tion has for moderns sexual dimensions and all human 
relationships have in them a sexual component. The ack¬ 
nowledgment of that fact makes it inevitable that the 20th 
century reader may detect an erotic dimension in the NT 
view of love even though the word eros never appears on 
its pages. 

D. NT Terms and Meanings 

The English word “love” translates a group of Greek 
words in the NT, among which two word families, the agape 
family and the philed family, predominate. 

1. The agape Family. The Greek verb agapao “to love” 
and the related nouns agape “love,” agapesis “love,” and the 
adjective agapetos “beloved, dear” are very frequent in the 
NT. The agape family is critical to our perception of the 
nature and self-understanding of the early Christian com¬ 
munities. Words from the agape family occur 341 times 
and are found in every book of the NT. Acts has only one 
occurrence of the adjective agapetos , but in Luke’s Gospel 
both noun and verb appear. The agape family is most 
frequent in some of the shortest books, e.g., 1 John (52x) 
and Ephesians (22x). It appears in the Pauline writings 96 
times (excluding Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles). 

Agapan describes a life-enhancing action that flows from 
God to humans (Rom 8:37; 2 Cor 9:7) and vice versa (Matt 
22:37). The commandment to love regulates human con¬ 
duct within the church: “love one another” (John 13:34; 
15:12, 17; 1 Thess 4:9; I Pet 1:22; 1 John 3:11; 2 John 5); 
and husbands are commanded to love their wives (Eph 
5:25, 28; Col 3:19). But those outside also are to be loved: 
the neighbor (Rom 13:9), and enemies (Matt 5:44; Luke 
6:28, 35). In particular love is directed towards fellow 
Christians (1 John 2:10; 3:10, 14; 4:20, 21) and within the 
family (I Peter 3). It includes theology, for God is defined 
as love (1 John 4:9, 16), and ethics, for all of the Christian 
commands can be summed up in the command to love 
(Rom 13:8-10). The mandate for Christians to "love their 
enemies” stretches human capacity to its limits but is based 
on God’s love for humans, “while we were his enemies' 
(Rom 5:10). Paul says that of the three things that last for 
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ever, faith, hope and love, “the greatest of them all is love” 
(1 Cor 13:13). 

2. The philed Family. The Greek verb phileo “to love, 
fall in love” is used in the NT. This word family is also 
represented by a variety of compounds of more specific 
meaning: philagathos “loving goodness”; philotheos “lover of 
God”; philostorgia “natural love”; philostorgos “loving”; philo- 
teknos “loving a child.” Two other Greek words, eran and 
sterged , were used in the 1st century. Of these eran does not 
appear in the NT, although it is debated whether the 
concept of erds does. Stergein appears in the NT only in the 
compound word philostorgos (Rom 12:10). 

3. Agape and Eros. The agape family is most favored by 
the writers of the NT. Anders Nygren (1953: 48) described 
agape as the “centre of Christianity, the Christian funda¬ 
mental motif par excellence .” He argued that sharp distinc¬ 
tions could be drawn between agape and erds and that Paul 
had given “the Christian idea of agape its highest and . . . 
final expression” (143). By contrast the “Johannine idea of 
agape . . . occupies a somewhat uncertain position between 
unmotivated and motivated love” (152). 

In the last four decades Nygren’s thesis has been all but 
discredited, in part because he sets such a sharp dichotomy 
between the Pauline and Johannine ideas of love. W. 
Thimme (1953: 108) proposed that in the NT there is a 
synthesis of erds and agape and that in particular erds based 
on agape plays a significant role. He saw eros in the adora¬ 
tion of the miracle of the incarnation, in the love com¬ 
mandment itself, which assumes that love can be achieved, 
in the moral teaching based on union with Christ and in 
the longing of the earthly pilgrim to arrive in glory. If 
ecstasy is at the center of the idea of eros, then surely there 
is no true agape without it; a God who dots not care 
whether people respond is hardly the God portrayed in 
Hosea or in the NT image of Jesus weeping over Jerusalem. 

E. Love in the Synoptic Gospels 

One of the striking features of the Synoptic Gospels is 
that they say nothing explicitly about God’s love. Jesus 
himself never speaks about it, except to point out con¬ 
cretely in parables how gracious and accepting God is, 
especially of people who fail or who are marginalized in 
other ways. 

The double commandment to love the Lord God with 
one’s whole being and the neighbor as oneself appears in 
the triple tradition (Matt 22:37-40 = Mark 12:29-31 = 
Luke 10:26-28). The double command arises from a cita¬ 
tion of Deut 6:5 and Lev 19:18, 34, both from LXX. There 
is, moreover, the commandment to “love your enemies” 
found in both Luke 6:27, 35 and Matt 5:44. Finally, there 
is the parable of the good Samaritan in Luke 10:29-37. 
This Lukan parable immediately follows the double com¬ 
mand and has always been seen as in some way describing 
what love for the neighbor means. It is clearly one of the 
most difficult parables to interpret. 

1. The Double Command to Love. Mark avoids the 
word “love” almost entirely, using it only to describe Jesus’ 
affection for the rich young ruler (10:21), where neither 
Luke nor Matthew follows him. Only Lazarus, his sisters 
and the “beloved disciple” of the Fourth Gospel have a 
similar designation. When Mark describes the encounter 
with the lawyer (Mark 12:28—34) he shows little interest in 


it. Indeed “Mark’s ethic is not articulated in terms of 
obedience to the love command . . .” (Furnish 1972: 74). 

All but three of the eleven uses of the agape family in 
Matthew derive from LXX. The verb agapao in Matt 19:19 
and 22:37, 39 occurs in citations of LXX. The adjective 
agapetos used in Matt 3:17 derives from Isa 42:1 (LXX), 
which is cited in full at Matt 12:18; the reiteration of 3:17 
at Matt 17:5 is thus of the same derivation. The only use 
of the noun agape (Matt 24:12) is a unique Matthean saying 
in the apocalyptic discourse; note that the verb psycho 
“grow cold” occurs nowhere else in the NT. The verb 
agapao in Matt 5:43, 44, 46 (2x) (= Luke 6:27-28, 32-35) 
and 6:24 (= Luke 16:13) is the only member of the agape 
family used in the “Q” tradition of sayings in Matthew. Its 
application in 6:24 is not theological or religious, but 
secular: divided loyalties produce conflicts of allegiance. 
The final statement “You cannot serve God and mammon” 
(note the shift to second person) relates the secular obser¬ 
vation metaphorically to the theological realm. 

For Matthew, the double commandment plays a forma¬ 
tive role and has constitutive importance. Its importance is 
already seen in Matt 19:19, where in a recitation of the 
commandments Matthew alone adds: “and love your 
neighbor as yourself” as if it were one of the command¬ 
ments. 

Matthew also holds up the model of God’s love when he 
urges the members of the kingdom to love their enemies: 
“only so can you be children of your heavenly father, who 
makes his sun to rise on the good and bad alike . . (Matt 
5:45). Only in Matthew’s gospel does Jesus predict that 
when false prophets will arise and lawlessness spreads, 
“the love {agape) of many people will grow cold” (24:11). 
Although Matthew shows concern for the integrity of his 
community it is incorrect to see in the directive to admon¬ 
ish the fellow believer (Matt 18:15-22) a “certain tension” 
between this and teachings concerning love and forgive¬ 
ness (Furnish 1972: 78, citing Bauer 1917: 39). Matthew 
sees such patterns of interaction as the true path to for¬ 
giveness and would follow Jewish belief that there is joy for 
those who rebuke in the name of peace (Prov 10:10; cf. 
12:20; note the Qumran examples also). Genuine love is 
shown in Judaism by restoring the erring one, not by 
allowing that one to proceed as if no one cared (Klassen 
1966: 192-200). For Matthew it is clear, however, that one 
obeys the great commandment as one shows love towards 
those one meets daily. 

Scholars have devoted much research to the question 
whether Jesus was the first to combine the two command¬ 
ments (Deut 6:5 and Lev 19:18b), and have come to 
conflicting conclusions. Burchard concluded that the dou¬ 
ble command was not created by Jesus and did not come 
into the Christian tradition through him (1970: 61). He 
was persuaded that those sections of the T.12 P. which 
presupposed the double commandment were pre-Chris¬ 
tian, and thus gave evidence that Deut 6:5 and Lev 19:18, 
34 were associated in pre-Christian Jewish ethical teaching. 
Jurgen Becker, on the other hand, considers it “beyond 
dispute that the love command came into Christianity 
through Jesus” (1981: 6). Despite Becker’s confident asser¬ 
tion, however, the consensus of recent research is that the 
association of the two Pentateuchal passages that give rise 
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to the double commandment did not originate with Jesus 
himself. 

It is true that in the Synoptic Gospels Jesus speaks very 
seldom about the neighbor, and apart from the command 
to love enemies did not himself issue any command to 
love, or even use the word “love” with any frequency. 
Rather, the neighbor is described concretely: tax collector, 
prostitute, victim of a robbery, debtor, woman threatened 
with divorce. Likewise the deed of love is concretely viewed 
and described: table fellowship, emergency aid, release 
from debt, healing. Interpreters of Jesus are appropriately 
united in seeing the command to love one’s enemy as a 
normative summary of the attitudes and action of Jesus, 
even though the words “neighbor” and “love” are not 
current terms of Jesus. He thinks in concrete terms. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the double commandment and the command to 
love the enemy are variations on the theme of going 
beyond set limits, a theme enunciated by Jesus (Becker 
1981: 16). 

The command to love the enemies is grounded ulti¬ 
mately in the patience and forgiveness of God and his 
compassion (Sir 18:8-14). Hebrew thought also affirmed 
that God had created both good and evil but could derive 
from that affirmation the sort of skepticism voiced by 
Qohelet: “one fate comes to all, to the righteous and the 
wicked” (Eccl 9:2). Jesus takes this typical experience and 
exalts it to the insight at a productive level that God is 
indiscriminately good. God guarantees to everyone with¬ 
out exception the constant provision of elementary essen¬ 
tials for life prior to their human self-actualization into 
good or evil. People are to imitate this aspect of God’s 
character. If they do so they become children of God, a 
salvation predicated of the just (Wis 2:18; Sir 4:10). 

The enemy is not the most distant neighbor—rather the 
enemy defines the basis for the love. The extreme case 
becomes the model for every social relationship. “Conse¬ 
quently a division into personal, social, vocational or polit¬ 
ical enmity is rejected, for love imitates God who, every¬ 
where, constantly creates new possibilities for life.” Love 
never asks, “Who is the other?” but only what the present 
possibilities might allow that one to become. Then it is also 
clear: “The imperative is no legal exaggeration, but rather 
an opening of a perspective, without exception, to meet 
everyone in a life-promoting or enhancing way, just as God 
the Creator does” (Becker 1981: 7). Any attempt to limit 
the scope of love of neighbor to the resolution of daily 
squabbles, or to interpret the love command as a call to 
“local cooperation” (Horsley 1987: 255-72), is out of touch 
with that social situation. 

This grounding of the command to love enemies in the 
benevolence of the creator is integral to the dominant 
teachings of Jesus. First, in Jesus’ proclamation of the 
Kingdom qualifications or determinations of the love ob¬ 
ject are meaningless. The goodness of God promised in 
this message on the human side presupposes a universal 
inclusion under the judgment of God (as seen in the 
preaching of John the Baptist [Luke 13:1-51). If all are 
universally under judgment, then it is not their innate 
goodness which calls forth divine or human love. The 
radical quality of this starting point is clear when it is 
placed alongside the teaching of the Stoics, who based 
their doctrine of philanthropy on the belief that all people 


carry the same divine nobility. This demands reciprocally 
noble human relations—thus love. Love as Jesus defines it 
aims first of all at unconditionally overcoming lostness; it 
does not begin with nobility but with human misery 
(Becker 1981: 8). Moreover, love is a consequence of the 
rule of God; it arises out of the experience of salvation. 
Jesus tended toward a world-wide human horizon. The 
Samaritan did not ask whether the one he was helping was 
an Israelite (Luke 10:25-37; Mark 2:27; 7:15; 9:40). 

A review of the references to the double command in 
Judaism indicates that T. Iss . 5:2 comes the closest: “Love 
the Lord and the neighbor,” while 7:6 is a questionable 
reading. T. Zeb . 5:10 does not refer to love for God or 
neighbor. The oldest apparent appearance of the dual 
command is in T Dan. 5:3, in the pithy formula, “Love 
God with your entire life and one another with an upright 
heart” (Becker 1974: 94). The other references often cited 
either stress the fear of the Lord and promise that those 
who keep the law will be loved by God (e.g., T. Jos . 11:1), 
or place so much stress on the fear of the Lord that the 
separate themes of love for God and love for neighbor are 
not kept discrete but run together. This blending of 
themes is evident in T. Benj. 3:3-4: “Whoever fears God 
and loves his neighbor cannot be plagued by the spirit of 
Belial because he is protected by the fear of God. Not even 
an attack of man or beast can coerce him because he is 
helped by the love of the Lord which he demonstrated to 
his neighbor” (OTP 1: 825-26). At the same time, since 
fear and love are not seen as polar opposites (Bamberger 
1929: 50; Sander 1935: 52) it would appear that close ties 
exist between the T. 12 R and the earliest Christian tradi¬ 
tions. The direction of influence remains in dispute. Both 
the Jesus tradition and T. 12 P. bring together love for God 
and neighbor, on the one hand, and fear (where it is 
mentioned) and love, on the other, in an indissoluble way. 
The Gospels leave the impression that part of the point of 
Jesus’ coming was to grant God’s people “freedom from 
fear, to worship him . . .” (Luke 1:74) and that Jesus 
dropped the motif of fear entirely. 

Great difficulties are created by this for scholars who 
are determined to treat Jesus as a Christian rather than as 
a Jew. For the argument goes that the coupling of these 
two commandments is an un-Jewish act, indeed that broad¬ 
ening the concept of neighbor to include the enemy is 
inimical to Judaism. Little wonder that Nissen (1974: 416) 
concludes with a question: “If indeed Jesus’ double com¬ 
mand of love was the sum and measure of God’s Will, what 
does it then mean when it is said: Jesus was a Jew?” John 
Piper, however, saw the answer clearly: “The perceptive 
Jew must have viewed Jesus’ love command as an attack on 
the Torah. . . . Jesus’ command to love the enemy as well as 
the friend contained the seed for the dissolution of the 
Jewish distinctive” (1979: 91-92; 204, n. 83). The problem 
is one of Piper’s own creation: to see Christianity as unique 
he must posit a Jesus who attacked the Torah. How can 
this be, since there is no evidence of such an attack in the 
NT sources themselves? The problem does not exist when 
the sources are carefully read. 

Apparently the early church found the summary of 
covenant obligations in the double love commandment left 
by Jesus convenient and useful. Jesus and his followers in 
this respect built solidly on Jewish foundations and in 
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continuity with Jewish teaching. To Simon the Just is attrib¬ 
uted the statement that the fundamentals of life are 
summed up in Torah, worship and brotherly love (Herford 
1971: 37-38); the saying brings together divine and hu¬ 
man relations. There is abundant evidence that Judaism 
had over many years sought to isolate central affirmations 
and distill formulas which can be described as the sum¬ 
mary of Torah (Nissen 1974: 389—415). That they did not 
seek to distill the law into “principles” is obvious; equally 
obvious is the fact that Jesus refused to treat love as a 
principle. There is no evidence that he sought to do away 
with Torah when he summarized it in the double love 
command. Jesus appears more interested in people and 
relationships than in principles. 

Luke shares something of the polemical stance of Mat¬ 
thew. Polemic is evident in particular in the story of the 
woman who showed affection for Jesus at Simon’s house 
(Luke 7:36-50). The contrast between her and the Phari¬ 
see is sharply drawn; three times Jesus points out that the 
host failed to perform his duties. In each case the woman 
went beyond what one would expect from a host. But the 
sharpest rebuke of all comes when Jesus says that he knows 
full well she is a sinner: “Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven, for she loved much; where little is forgiven little 
love is shown” (Luke 7:47). The incident is unique in the 
early Christian records in its depiction of a woman’s love 
for Jesus publicly displayed and highly commended. See 
KISS. Furthermore the measure of love (less/more) is seen 
again only in the narrative of the Fourth Gospel, where 
the Risen Lord presses Peter on whether he loves Him 
more “than these” (John 20:15-20). 

Both Luke and Matthew have the statement “you will 
love the one and hate the other” (Matt 6:24; Luke 16:13), 
expressing in Hebrew idiom the sharp dichotomy between 
these two. Only Luke has retained the sharper word “hate” 
(14:26) where Matthew had chosen “to love (philein) more” 
(10:37) in the parallel saying. The same sharp antithesis 
between hate and love is seen also in 1 John. Within the 
context of family relations it is a convention seen in polyg¬ 
amous marriages (Deut 21:15), among the Levites (Deut 
33:9), and, closer to Luke’s time, as a theme in Epictetus, 
who uses similar language to describe how the wise man 
relates to his family (Disc. 3.3.5-10). Ernest Renan accused 
Jesus of insensitivity toward his immediate family. Overall 
the evidence does not support that accusation, but it does 
indicate that Jesus was able to devote himself to the larger 
family. 

2. Love of Enemies. Although the command to love 
enemies is found only twice in the Gospels, seldom has its 
authenticity been questioned (Liihrmann 1972; cf. Sauer 
1985). Furthermore it is recognized that the idea is found 
in the epistles without the precise commandment. It was 
frequently cited, especially by the Apologists, as evidence 
that the early Christians were not haters of humankind 
(Osborn 1981). From the end of the 2d century to modern 
times, however, the idea has been either relegated to the 
personal realm or confined to a select group of Christians 
in religious communities; since the Reformation, Protes¬ 
tants advocating love of enemies have been dismissed as 
“enthusiasts.” 

This century has experienced a wave of interest in the 
teaching. Through the work of Michael Waldmann (1902) 


and Hans Haas (1927) the doctrine of disinterested love 
was demonstrated to be far from unique to Jesus. What 
had begun in this century as an attempt to show that 
enemy love was even found in the natural realm (Randlin- 
ger 1906; Bach 1914) soon became a deadly earnest pur¬ 
suit during World War I, when scholars began seriously to 
study the idea of enemy love within Judaism (Fiebig 1918), 
and its uniquely Christian aspect was explored (Katten- 
busch 1916). Moreover, the history of the idea and the 
extent to which it was practiced were analyzed (Bauer 
1917). 

It was not until the outbreak of World War II and the 
threat which international enmity now posed to human 
civilization, however, that scholars were drawn more deeply 
into the discussion and devoted much research to the 
theme. Nevertheless, the subject has so far brought forth 
only two book-length English contributions by biblical 
scholars. One (Klassen 1984) proposes that the source of 
the commandment can be traced to Judaism, from which 
Jesus took it, and that it has fundamental relevance for 
guidance on how to live today. The other (Piper 1979) 
derives the idea directly from Jesus and sees it as a radical 
departure from Judaism. Like Nissen’s, Piper’s under¬ 
standing of Judaism makes it impossible for him to see 
enemy love arising within that religious framework. He is, 
however, able to follow his teacher Leonhard Goppelt and 
find in Jewish texts support for the practice of resisting 
wrong for the sake of one’s neighbor. As long as this is 
done without hatred (from which faith will free) this will 
accord with the Sermon on the Mount. How this position 
is derived from a particular text itself is not clear; but the 
shades of Luther’s two-kingdom view, now largely discred¬ 
ited, are obvious. 

The argument for the genuineness of Matt 5:43-46 
( = Luke 6:27-35), based by Bultmann and others on its 
alleged discontinuity with Judaism, must now be re¬ 
opened. Indeed, the argument has been challenged re¬ 
cently by the theory that the gospel materials on enemy 
love are antedated by the materials in Paul (Sauer 1985). It 
seems to make the most historical sense to give full credit 
to Jesus himself as having first turned the idea of enemy 
love into a bold command for his community. The early 
Christian communities developed their traditions in re¬ 
sponse to what they considered Jesus to have said, but they 
did so selectively. 

Luke and Matthew appear to be drawing from a com¬ 
mon source which included at least the words: agapate tous 
echthrous hymon “love your enemies” (Matt 5:44b = Luke 
6:27b). Luke repeats the command (6:35a) after giving 
illustrations: 

do good to those who hate you, 

bless those who curse you 

pray for those who abuse you (Luke 6:27c-28). 

These three further imperatives spell out what it means 
to love enemies but they also spell out more fully the 
category “enemy”: 

LOVE ENEMY 

do good those who hate you 
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bless those who curse you 

pray for those who treat you spitefully 

The first of these instructions is rooted in Greek thought, 
especially the maxim enunciated in many places that the 
goal of education to maturity (= paideia) is to learn to treat 
your friend properly and to take revenge on those who do 
evil to you (Klassen 1984). That same idea appears in 
Hebrew thought. Joab, for example, is astonished that 
King David inverts that pattern: “You love those who hate 
you and hate those who love you” (2 Sam 19:6). 

Luke’s second and third instructions are found through¬ 
out Jewish ethics in admonishments to return a soft answer 
for wrath, to return a blessing for a curse, and to pray for 
the abuser. Only in Judaism, which believed in the power 
of a blessing and in a sovereign God who answers prayer, 
could such an attitude emerge. But the power of prayer is 
here used not to curse but to invoke good. With this 
statement Jesus declared decisively that the curse no longer 
has a place. The Kingdom in which God rules has no room 
for curses. 

Luke then offers four concrete examples of what the 
disciple is to do: 

if hit on the cheek offer the other one also 

if your coat is taken offer the shirt as well 

to everyone who asks give 

from one robbing you do not demand it back (6:29- 
30) 

In sharp disjunction to this, Luke (6:31 = Matt 7:12) 
then introduces the so-called Golden Rule, a guideline 
which is based on reciprocity. “Treating others as you 
would like them to treat you” is to be understood here as 
putting oneself in the place of the other. This idea 
emerges first in Greek literature in Isocrates, but most 
likely originated in the Greek theater (Klassen 1984: 14). 
It is found in Jewish literature also. Both cultural traditions 
invite the actor to consider the effect of the action as if 
roles of agent and patient could be reversed. It is one of 
the wisest and most useful rules for human relations, even 
though it could be construed to contradict the non-recip¬ 
rocal teaching on loving the enemy (Dihle 1962). 

Luke follows the Golden Rule with three queries (6:32- 
34 = Matt 5:46-47), each one ending with the same 
question: “What credit is that to you?” What is in Matthew 
the expected reward of intensified righteousness is in Luke 
the "credit.” The adversative plen in verse 35 introduces 
the higher standard to which Jesus invites his hearers: 
“But you must love your enemies and do good and lend 
without expecting any return. Then you will have a rich 
reward: you will be children of the Most High, because 
that one is kind to the ungrateful and wicked. Be compas¬ 
sionate as your Father is compassionate” (Luke 6:35). 

What is most important for Luke is that the disciple can 
become a child of God. The attribute of God which is most 
important is compassion towards the ungrateful and the 
wicked. Lacking is any utilitarian motive. This ethical 
guidance is fully and exclusively rooted in the nature and 
behavior of God. The only reward which is in sight is a 
relationship with God. 

Can the enemy mentioned here be more closely de¬ 
fined? Some have argued that the illustrations point to 


personal life and that therefore the doctrine should not be 
applied to international or civic enmity. Others are per¬ 
suaded that the term echthros is the standard NT term for 
“enemy” in its broadest sense and that the occurrence of 
the plural may indeed stress an inclusive usage. Of course 
between the time Jesus spoke those words and the gospel 
editors transmitted them the definition of enemy changed; 
few definitions change as quickly. Nevertheless an increas¬ 
ing number of scholars take this in its broadest sense even 
as they seek to find the sociological background of the 
original “Q” source as well as the Matthean and Lukan 
sources. 

For Matthew the “love your enemies” teaching has a bit 
of an edge against the Jewish tradition, for it is found in 
the series of antitheses he presents in chap. 5. The first 
problem which presents itself here is the introduction: 
“You have heard . . . Love your neighbor, hate your 
enemy” (5:43). Much time has been spent trying to under¬ 
stand why Matthew added, “and hate your enemy.” The 
answer seems to be quite simple. The formula “be good to 
your friends and hate your enemies” was very widespread 
in the ancient world and occurs in many layers of docu¬ 
mentation. Rather than look in vain through Jewish 
sources, including Qumran, for these exact words, we 
should simply treat them as a part of general folk wisdom 
which Jesus’ listeners had heard and which was well known 
to Matthew’s audience as well. 

The motivation for Matthew is the same as for Luke: 
becoming a child of God. “Only so can you be children of 
your heavenly Father” (Matt 5:45a). Instead of stressing 
the gentleness and compassion of God, Matthew stresses 
God’s impartiality. The sun rises on good and bad alike, 
the rain is sent on the just and the unjust alike. An insight 
appearing in Jewish wisdom literature which there drives 
to cynicism—(so who cares?)—here is used to strike forth 
into a new ethical sphere. Both Luke and Matthew ask: “If 
you love only those who love you, what credit is that?” 
(Matt 5:46; Luke 6:32). 

Matthew adds only one further point, the question of 
greeting (a topic not introduced by Luke). Johanan ben 
Zakkai, who escaped from Jerusalem when it was under 
siege to found the Academy at Javneh, had the reputation 
of greeting gentiles and others before they would greet 
him. In this way there could never be any doubt about his 
prayerful desire that the one he met should have God’s 
shalom. Along the same lines Matthew invites his readers to 
exceed the friendliness of the heathen and to greet all 
whom they meet. It is a striking illustration, too often 
overlooked, bringing the entire discussion about enemy 
love into the concreteness of daily life. 

Matthew’s concluding statement, “Be you therefore ma¬ 
ture even as your Father in heaven is mature (teleios)" (Matt 
5:48), refers to the way in which enemies are treated. Don't 
play favorites. (The translation of Gk teleios by Eng “per¬ 
fect” creates difficulties not found in the original text and 
suggests an impossible standard—hardly the intention ot 
Jesus for his followers. Rather he provided them with 
permission and the empowering freedom to live as a child 
of God who loves even enemies.) 

Both Matthew and Luke appeal to God's mercy, al¬ 
though they use different examples to demonstrate that 
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mercy. In both God’s example is to be followed; this 
becomes in Paul an imitatio Chnsti (Gerhardsson 1987). 

The Gospel of Luke has one parable, the parable of the 
good Samaritan, which seeks to address the question posed 
by the lawyer: Who is my neighbor? (Luke 10:29). What is 
its point? A recent author (Monselewski 1967) listed a 
series of distinguished interpreters who see the parable as 
an illustration of how someone viewed traditionally as an 
enemy can love his enemy, the Jew, and help him in his 
distress. Thus to be a neighbor you love your enemy. The 
Samaritans were favored by Luke, to be sure, for he almost 
always portrayed them in a favorable light. From Josephus 
we learn that the Samaritans occasionally terrorized the 
Jews (Ant 20.6.1-3) and little love was lost between these 
two groups. Yet in the parable, it is the Samaritan who 
proves neighbor to his “enemy” and shows that categories, 
like enemies and friends, can change. The “enemy” may 
be the one assaulted, and the neighbor the one who assists 
the assaulted one. 

Did Jesus himself love his enemies? Matthew 24 seems to 
suggest that he did not, and other events of his life are 
often cited in this way. If, however, he saw the injustices 
around him as capable of being righted only through the 
death of those who truly cared for their people, then his 
teaching and self-sacrifice do harmonize. 

3. Love of Self. The question whether the text of the 
double commandment legitimates self-love in its directive 
to “love the neighbor as yourself ” has been much debated. 
In our narcissistic culture inundated with popular psy¬ 
chology, many have taken this as a command for self-love. 
The text does not command self-love; possibly it recognizes 
its existence; at the very most it legitimates it. 

The measuring rod is not “self-love.” Certainly “as your¬ 
self” does not include the command to love oneself nor 
state that one should love oneself. The comparison was 
not intended to recognize the legitimacy of self-love but to 
point to the power of self-assertion (Michel 1947). In 
Xygren’s scheme ‘Agape . . . excludes all self-love . . . [It] 
recognizes no kind of self-love as legitimate” (1953: 217). 

The comparison appears quite frequently in Jewish 
sources beyond the Bible itself, e.g., T. Sim. 4:6: “In all his 
days [Joseph] did not reproach us for this deed, but he 
loved us as his own life . . It even appears in the context 
of enemy love: T Benj. 4:3: “For a good man does not have 
a blind eye, but he is merciful to all, even though they may 
be sinners. And even if persons plot against such a one for 
evil ends, by doing good this man conquers evil, being 
watched over by God. He loves those who wrong him as he 
loves his own life” (OTP 1: 826; cf .Jub. 36:4; CD 6:20; Arm 
B 2:71; Sir 7:21; 31:14; Nissen 1974:287-88). Could it be 
that what is meant in these texts is the same thing Epictetus 
means in his repeated references to “self-interest”? 

F. Love in the Johannine Community 

Love in the Johannine corpus merits a separate treat¬ 
ment. Not only does John use the term most often, which 
alone calls for some special attention, but his peculiar 
perspective also deserves analysis. The verb agapan ap¬ 
pears 35 times in John and 28 times in 1 John. The noun 
agape appears 7 times in the Gospel and 18 times in the 
epistle. In addition the adjective agapetos “beloved” appears 
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6 times in the epistle. The verb philein appears 13 times in 
the Fourth Gospel as well. 

Fundamental to the message of the Fourth Gospel is 
that God loved (egapesen) the world to the extent that he 
gave his Son to die for it (John 3:16). It also stands to 
reason that God loves the Son (3:35), but it is surprising to 
read that the reason God loves his Son is “I lay down my 
life” (10:19). This laying down of the Son’s life is necessary 
so that the world “may know that I love the Father” (14:31). 
In the last prayer attributed to Jesus in John’s gospel, he 
prays that the followers who come after him will all be one 
(hen), and that once they are “perfectly one” “the world 
will learn that you sent me, that you love them as you did 
me” (17:23). This interdigitation of the mission of the 
church and oneness is a very striking phenomenon; it is as 
if the world is kept from discovering the love of God by 
the brokenness of the church. The love which God has for 
the Son is not meant to stop with him. That love existed 
before the world began (17:24) and Jesus made it known 
to the disciples “so that the love God had for him might be 
in them, and I may be in them” (17:26). At times this love 
is viewed almost as an abstract entity, for Jesus says to his 
opponents, “the love of God is not in you” (5:42). 

Jesus too is described as loving his own (13:1) even to 
the point of death. In preparing for that death, Jesus 
renders one last act of loving service to them when he 
washes their feet; in this act he provides them with an 
example of what they are to do for each other: “love one 
another so much that they are ready to lay down their life 
for their friend” (Sabbe 1982: 307). In particular Jesus 
loves Martha and Mary and Lazarus (11:5) and a special 
unnamed disciple who is described as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved (agapad) (13:23; 21:7, 20) or the “beloved 
disciple” (19:26). 

Of special interest is the discussion between Peter and 
Jesus after the Resurrection (John 21:15-23). Three times 
Jesus asks, “Simon Peter, do you love me?” It is not clear 
whether Jesus is asking whether Peter loves him more than 
the other disciples do, or whether he loves Jesus more than 
he loves his fishing nets, his crews, and family. Only in the 
first instance is the comparative question asked, and Peter 
never answers it directly. Both terms philein and agapan 
appear; the first two times Jesus asks Peter whether he 
loves him in the agapan sense; Peter answers with philein. 
There are no hidden meanings to be sought in the choice 
of words here (Brown John XII—XXI AB, 1102—3). Rather 
we must conclude that the terms were fluid for John and 
the context gave them their depth and their meaning. 

What is most revealing in this pericope is that the love 
of the founding apostle is being tested by the Lord himself. 
This at once tells us something about the level of intimacy 
with which Jesus dealt with his disciples. It also indicates 
that the compassion of Jesus was extended even to the 
disciple who had most shabbily denied him. The purpose 
of the three questions was to reestablish the covenant in a 
threefold way, and above all to commission Peter to feed 
the lambs. Peter’s love for Jesus is the only issue, which 
says a great deal about the type of Kingdom community 
Jesus wanted to build. The word “love” is probably equiva¬ 
lent to “be loyal to” here. The incident illustrates that Jesus 
loved Peter enough to renew his commission in spite of 
Peter s denial. 
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L The Old and New Commandments. Greatest atten¬ 
tion in this writing is given however to the love command. 
Introduced in 13:34 as a "new commandment,” the stan¬ 
dard is set: “As I have loved ( egapesa ) you, so you are to 
love (agapate) one another.” If that kind of love is present 
among them, then they will be recognized as his disciples. 
In a later discourse the test of this love is obeying Jesus’ 
commands (14:15, 21,23) and the result of such obedience 
is that the Father and Jesus will love such a one and come 
and disclose themselves to such a person (14:21), indeed 
make their dwelling with that one (14:23-24). 

Furthermore much stress is laid on dwelling in Christ 
and in his love (15:10a). Doing so means to heed the 
Father’s commands and to dwell in his love. The new 
commandment is repeated in John 15:12 and again at 
15:17 the model of Christ’s own love is cited. “There is no 
greater love (agape) than this, that one should lay down 
one’s life for one’s friends (philoi)” (John 15:13). 

In the Johannine epistles love is the dominant concept. 
And yet anyone expecting to find here a fuller develop¬ 
ment of the idea of loving the neighbor (Gk plesiori) or 
enemy (Gk echthros) finds nothing, for neither concept 
appears here. Instead we have the repeated exhortation to 
“love one another” (1 John 3:11, 23; 4:7, II, 12; 2 John 5), 
or the criterion of “loving the brother” (1 John 2:10; 3:10, 
14; 4:20, 21; 5:2 [= children of God]). There is not one 
reference to loving the neighbor. 

Some observe a fundamental change here between the 
teaching of Jesus and the later church, including Paul. 
They find it most marked in the Johannine epistles. The 
intention of Jesus’ view of love was “to disengage the idea 
of neighbor from every relation of ‘proximity,’ whether of 
family, friendship or nationality. . . . The neighbor in 
Christian language is, man” (Spicq 1963: 1.183). Since 
there is consensus on the belief that the early Church 
underwent a change on this issue, it is necessary to deal 
with it. 

It is especially important to attempt to reconstruct the 
Johannine communities and try to ascertain the type of 
struggles going on in their midst (Rese 1985). Before 
rushing to judgment it may also be useful to remind 
ourselves that there is always a considerable gap between a 
leading pioneer and what comes after. There is especially 
a tendency to exalt what the leader said while bringing it 
in closer harmony with what the community themselves 
believe. To be sure Jesus taught lcve for the neighbor, and 
that teaching is retained in at least three epistles (Gal 5:14; 
Rom 13:9; Jas 2:8); but what Jesus taught is available to us 
primarily through the beliefs of established communities. 
Bultmann, while admitting that “John 13:34-36 refers not 
to love for humans in general, not to love for neighbor or 
enemy, but rather love within the circle of the believers” 
(Johannes MeyerK, 405-6) has not been able to persuade 
his colleagues that “it is obvious that” this love command¬ 
ment does not render invalid but rather includes love of 
neighbor and enemy. What Bultmann considered obvious 
has been rejected by a consensus. 

The three sections of 1 John dealing with the love 
command present an expanding circle of issues. The first 
instance pursues the question of “newness” and “oldness” 
of the command to love: it is old (2:7), a commandment 
which they had from the beginning. At the same time it is 


a “new” command, “which is true in him and in you” (2:8a). 
Evidence for this truth is that “the darkness is passing away 
and the true light already shining” (2:8b). The epistle 
considers three possible responses to this: 

L One says he is in the light and hates his brother—he 
is in the darkness still (2:9). 

2. Another loves his brother and remains in the light, 
and there is no cause for stumbling in him [or it = 
the light] (2:10). 

3. A third hates his brother; he is in darkness, walks in 
darkness and has no idea where he is going for the 
darkness has blinded his eyes (2:11). 

The author’s major concern is with those who hate the 
brother. While there may have been problems among the 
disciples when Jesus lived with them, a problem as serious 
as this is not reported. “God is light” the author has written 
at the beginning of the epistle (1:5) and when we walk in 
that light “we have koinonia with each other . . .” (1:7). The 
one who lives with integrity and keeps his word, truly in 
that one the “love of God has been fully realized” (2:5). 

The difficulties within the Johannine fellowship have 
been indicated. To describe those who hate their fellow 
Christians as blinded and lacking in orientation and direc¬ 
tion seems relatively mild. But the author of 1 John sees 
the problem as very urgent. This is not the time to talk 
about how to love an outside enemy when the love within 
the fellowship is degenerating into hatred. 

The second section (1 John 3:10-18, 23) is on the one 
hand more condemning, but on the other also much more 
tender. The tenderness comes to expression in the form 
of address, “brothers” in 3:13 and “children” in 3:18 and 
“beloved” in 3:21. The tenderness is also manifest in the 
repeated use of the personal pronoun plural; thus the 
author identifies with his audience (1 John 3:11, 14b, 18, 
23) when he refers to the love command. It is also more 
condemning because the lines are more sharply drawn: 
Cain killed his brother, thereby signifying that he was of 
the evil one. He hated Abel because Abel’s works were 
righteous. The one who does not love (1 John 3:14) re¬ 
mains in death. So hatred and manslaughter are closely 
joined together. The writer of the epistle presumably had 
not only the story of Cain, but Jesus’ own words of warning 
(Matt 5:22) against anyone who is angry with his brother, 
consigning to the fires of Gehenna anyone who called his 
brother a fool. So with all the discussion of hatred it is still 
clear that the author wants to stress Jesus, the positive 
model of love, and not the model of hatred, Cain. 

“In this way we know love, that that one [Christ] laid 
down his life for us, and we ought also to lay down our 
lives for our brothers” (1 John 3:16). In a pronounced 
shift, the author turns from the prospect of martyrdom tc 
the beggar on the street—“if anyone has the substance ol 
this world and sees his brother having need and closes hi? 
heart of compassion, how can it be said that the love oi 
God dwells in him?” (3:17). In this single illustration the 
act of love is stripped of all pomp and glory and placed 
within the reach of everyone. The deed of love may lead 
to laying down one’s life for our fellow Christian. But in 
the meantime it can begin with concrete help to the needy 
on the street. 
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After one of the most penetrating treatments of how a 
guilty conscience can be stilled before God he moves to a 
short creedal statement: “This is his commandment, that 
we might believe in the name of his son Jesus Christ and 
love one another just as he gave us commandment” (1 John 
3 ;2 3). 

This section begins with an affirmation that love and 
doing justice reveal whether we have our origin in God or 
in the devil. Since our angeha, reason for existence, “which 
we have heard from the beginning” is “that we should love 
one another” one can only say that one who does not love 
his brother is not of God. This is not an eternal decree. 
One can change one’s base of origin by doing justice and 
loving one’s fellow Christian. To be transferred from death 
into life can be a state of certainty, and can be tested 
simply by the question, Do you love the brothers? (3:14). 
Jesus demonstrated that love by laying down his life on 
behalf of his community, and Christians should be willing 
to do the same for their brothers and sisters. This is not a 
theoretical test, nor one that has to wait for martyrdom; it 
can be undertaken the next time a person walks down the 
street and sees someone in need. Even if one closes the 
springs of compassion the author does not condemn, but 
merely asks, How can it be said that the love of God 
continues to remain in such a person? (1 John 3:17). 

The author then appeals for love in deed and not just in 
verbal expression; therein alone lies true certainty and the 
great gift of boldness of expression, freedom of speech 
(Gk parresia) before God, and loss of the condemning 
heart. Ultimately our case, the author affirms, rests in the 
God who is greater than our hearts, knows all things, and 
is above all a God of love. The great commandment for 
this author is, Believe in the name of the son of God, Jesus 
Christ, and love one another. 

The stress on “remaining,” original with this author 
(Heise 1967; 171), is seen throughout this epistle (23x) 
and also in the Fourth Gospel (43x). “This is how we can 
make sure that he dwells within us: we know it from the 
Spirit he has given us” (1 John 3:24b). The ultimate test 
that they are remaining comes from beyond them but 
resides within. While “Greek philosophy contemplated 
that which is eternal [remains] the OT confesses the One 
who remains” (Heise 1967: 28). 

2. God as Love. The third section which deals with love 
is 1 John 4:7-21. It begins with the call “Beloved (<agapetoi ), 
let us love one another” (1 John 4:7). The reason is that 
agape has its origin in God and therefore anyone who 
continues to love signifies birth from God and knowledge 
of God. On the other hand, the person who remains in a 
state of not loving (so the pres, part) does not know God, 
because God’s very nature is agape . This famous and pithy 
definition of God has to do with ethics and not with 
essence. It is not to be turned into its converse, as if 
wherever there is love, there is also God. Again (as the 
plural pronouns indicate) the author identifies deeply with 
his readers and as he enters into the depths of the incar¬ 
nation the readers (or listeners) are reminded that God’s 
love was manifested among us (en hemiri) by this means: 

he sent his only begotten son into the world in order that 
we might live through him” (4:9). 

To anyone who accuses this author of stressing human 
love too much he answers directly: “In this is love, not that 


we loved God, but that he himself loved us and sent his 
son to undo and remove our sins” (1 John 4:10). 

The obligation to love springs directly out of that Divine 
initiative. We ought to love one another, because God thus 
loved us (paraphrasing 1 John 4:11). The importance of 
this love for each other is stressed as a manifestation of 
God (1 John 2:5; 4:17-18). 

The introduction of the formula, “By this we know” 
(4:13) signals the uppermost matter in the author’s mind: 
How can one be certain? He returns to the presence of the 
Spirit; God’s gift to the believers, first brought into the 
discussion in 3:24. The community is eyewitness and con¬ 
tinues to bear witness to the Son as Savior of the world. 
Whatever may have been the content of the creed for this 
community, the essence of their faith is: “We know and 
have believed (both verbs in the perfect tense) the love 
which God has for (en, stressing internalized and person¬ 
alized love) us” (4:16). More basic than that one cannot 
get! 

With that the author comes to the second affirmation 
that God is love (1 John 4:16b). Here it serves to stress the 
abiding nature of God and the unchanging nature of 
God’s way of dealing with the community. God remains in 
love. Love is made complete by its abiding presence in the 
community. Love banishes fear; for this author love and 
fear cannot exist side by side. 

Two other appeals are made to the union between loving 
God and loving the brother. If someone says, “I love God” 
but hates his brother, “that person is a liar” (4:20a). Typi¬ 
cal of this writer is a refusal to call people names. But 
similar to Paul certain conditions are outlined and if one 
places oneself under those conditions then one also must 
accept the title that goes with it. The judgment is rein¬ 
forced by a strange bit of logic: “If he does not love the 
brother whom he has seen, how can he love God whom he 
has not seen?” (4:20b). It would seem that the power to 
love the brother who is visible should come from the 
invisible God. Indeed the author has previously estab¬ 
lished that God’s love was prior to our loving him. Now, 
however, he is dealing with the conclusions to be drawn 
from evidence provided and removing from love that 
delightful trip into the general on which evasion thrives. 
He brings it down concretely into the reality of daily living. 
The liar must be exposed. 

Finally, he makes an appeal to being born of God. 
Children act like their parents. If God the parent is loving, 
why should not the children be the same, unless, of course 
if they want to deny their parentage (5:1). “When we love 
God and obey his commands, we love his children too” 
(5:2). 

3. The Scope of Love for the Other. This survey has 
shown that John’s agenda is to restore love as the central 
reality of his community. Some modern writers accuse him 
of lacking the very love he espouses in his dealings with 
those who hate their brothers (e.g., Brown 1979: 131-35). 
But is this really true? He does not condemn them irrevo¬ 
cably to damnation or to separation from God. Those who 
have left are not told they cannot return. At the same time 
the community is to be one of love and not of hatred. To 
hate the brother is a serious offense, which if left un¬ 
checked will destroy the community as it may well destroy 
those who through hatred have lost their way and are 
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wandering around in the dark. Hatred can lead to murder. 
Above all the community of Christ must begin within its 
own midst to nurture the tender plant of love. Paul likewise 
in his appeal to the Galatians urges that while working for 
the good of all, the “members of the household of faith” 
(Gal 6:10) are to receive priority. Jesus, when a woman 
brought an expensive gift of love and some criticized this 
as a waste which could have been used to help the poor, 
allowed the gift to stand; and Mark adds, “wherever in all 
the world the Gospel is proclaimed, what she has done will 
be told as her memorial” (Mark 14:3-9). In this way Mark 
and his community affirmed their belief that love begins 
with those closest to you. Love for enemies and for fellow 
Christians are not in conflict with each other—they nur¬ 
ture and nourish each other. Both are empowered by the 
divine initiative of love. 

It has been stated that “where the command of brotherly 
love is understood as it is in 1 John, the command to love 
the neighbor is at least restricted, if not repealed” (Rese 
1985: 54). Surely this does not stand. The NT author’s 
writing addresses the topic which is the most pressing at 
the moment. It is incorrect to argue that because he does 
not mention it therefore he does not believe that husbands 
should love their wives! Nor is it clear that he has “a 
shrunken point of view in which there is room only for a 
conventicle of brothers who love each other and keep the 
world at a distance” (Rese, ibid.). He affirms that the whole 
world is redeemable (2:2) and indeed that God who is love 
sent his son into the world that we might live (4:9). There is 
clearly a sense of mission in this epistle, although at the 
same time it is written to restore the community to a 
correct sense of priorities. It is doubtful that we dishonor 
him by taking seriously his view of the world. Certainly his 
message that love within the brotherhood is essential is in 
harmony with Peter’s admonition to his people, “love the 
brotherhood” (1 Pet 2:17). 

G. Love in the Writings of Paul 

From every aspect, however, it is Paul who makes the 
profoundest contribution to the Christian understanding 
of love. Paul sees himself profoundly loved by God/Christ, 
and his life depends upon that love; indeed, the life which 
he now lives is not his, but the life which Christ himself 
lives in Paul: “I live by faith in the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave himself for me” (Gal 2:20). Personal faith in 
divine personal love sustained Paul and had called him 
into service. This is so basic that God becomes for Paul 
“the God of Love” (2 Cor 13:11), probably his way of 
saying that God is love. 

Striking as the personal reference in Galatians is, Paul 
seems most comfortable speaking about the love of God/ 
Christ in the first person plural. He addresses the Chris¬ 
tians in Thessalonica as the “brothers beloved of God” 
(1 Thessalonians 14; 2 Thess 2:13) and twenty-one times 
addressed fellow Christians, including one Persis, a 
woman, as agapetoi “beloved” (Rom 16:12). Paul repeatedly 
affirms that the life in Christ is what it is “through him 
who loved (agapesantos) us” (Rom 8:37). He lives, further¬ 
more, in the unshakable conviction that “nothing in all 
creation can separate us from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord” (Rom 8:39). Not only his personal history, 
but also the history of God’s people is determined by God’s 


love: “Jacob I loved, Esau I hated” (Rom 9:13); but even 
Jacob’s people became a “no people,” an “unloved nation” 
until God again called them, “My beloved” (Rom 9:25). 

In the midst of the imponderables of history there is 
hope, and such “hope is no mockery, because God’s love 
has flooded our inmost heart through the Holy Spirit he 
has given” (Rom 5:5). The proof of that love is that while 
we were still sinners, indeed God's enemies (Rom 5:10), 
Christ died for us (Rom 5:8). Consistent with Pauline 
theology the pre-Christian state of any individual is de¬ 
scribed as “under the dreadful judgment of God. But God, 
rich in mercy, for the great love he bore us, brought us to 
life ...” (Eph 2:4). 

Paul also speaks of the love of Christ as so commanding 
we have no choice (Gk sunexd, 2 Cor 5:14). “God’s love 
‘sustains’ us because it redeems and reconciles, and also 
because it draws believers into the realm of grace and 
places them under the command of their sovereign Lord” 
(Furnish 1972: 93). The whole of the Christian mission is 
a response to Christ’s sacrifice. In a lofty prayer offered 
on behalf of the Ephesians the author’s culminating re¬ 
quest is that they “may be strong to grasp, with all God’s 
people, what is the breadth and length and height and 
depth of the love (agape) of Christ, and to know it, though 
it is beyond knowledge” (Eph 3:17-19). This is described 
as “the fulness of being.” 

Finally, Paul implores the Romans by the love of the 
Spirit (Rom 15:30) to be his allies in the fight. Possibly the 
author of Colossians was trying to relate the Spirit to love 
as well, but probably is speaking of the way in which love is 
demonstrated in the community of the spirit (Col 1:8). 
The central place which Paul attributes to love is seen most 
clearly in those passages where he attempts to define the 
essence of union with Christ. The letter to the Galatians 
forced that issue. In reviewing the alternatives Paul con¬ 
cludes: It is either freedom under Christ or trying to live 
under the law. Take it from me, he says: as for those who 
choose the latter alternative and receive circumcision, 
Christ will profit them nothing (Gal 5:2). He repeats, 
“anyone who undergoes circumcision obligates himself to 
keep the whole law” (5:3). The third statement moves to 
the one who seeks justification through the law; those 
people are “cut off from Christ and have fallen from the 
domain of God’s grace” (5:4). 

In contrast to those options Paul emphatically affirms, 
“But we await our hope of justification by the Spirit 
through faith. In Christ neither circumcision nor uncir¬ 
cumcision amounts to anything: all that matters is faith 
activated by love (agape)" (5:6). This fundamental affirma¬ 
tion is supported throughout Pauline writings. 

Love stands at the head of the list of the fruits of the 
Spirit Paul enumerates in Gal 5:22, and appears in a 
number of other series or lists (Eph 4:2; 4:32—5:2; Col 
3:12; 2 Cor 6:6; 2 Pet 1:7), 

1. Love in 1 Corinthians 13. This part of one ot Paul s 
letters holds a special place as the highest tribute paid to 
love (agape) in any Christian literature. The quality ol its 
literary style and the problems in relating it to its context, 
but above all its lack of theology or Christology. have led 
interpreters to question whether it derives from Paul. The 
question of its relationship to the preceding and following 
portions of the letter is also vexing. Some have considered 
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it an interpolation which seeks to bring Stoic values into 
Christianity; if written by Paul, it must have been written 
at a time when he was deeply influenced by Stoicism 
(Lehmann and Fridrichsen 1922: 56, 67). Others have 
pursued the Jewish background, either specifically in rab¬ 
binic thought (Gerhardsson 1978) or in the wider Jewish 
wisdom literature (von Rad 1953). Increasingly, interest is 
shown in seeing this treatment of love as part of the 
ongoing debate between Paul and the Corinthians, and 
above all in taking seriously the theological connections 
between 1 Corinthians 13 [where neither the word “God” 
nor “Christ” appear] and the rest of Pauline theology 
(Wischmeyer 1981; 1983; also Pedersen 1980). 

When Paul promises to show a “better way” (Gk 
kath'hyperbolen hodori) he is availing himself of a term much 
used in Judaism, but also commonly used by Epictetus 
(Weiss 1910). His better way is to reject the passion for 
charismatic gifts and concentrate instead on agape , which 
he does not see as a charismatic gift. 

The chapter (1 Corinthians 13) divides into three clearly 
distinguishable parts. Love is compared to tongues, to 
prophecy and to an act of charity. 

1 Cor 13:1-3: (a) Speaking in tongues of men or angels 
without love is a clashing cymbal or noisy brass, perhaps 
reminiscent of the clashing cymbals of Cybele’s procession 
conducted by priests who were, along with poets dubbed 
“drums and cymbals of self-advertisement” (DeWitt 1954: 
146). (b) The gift of prophesy; knowing all mysteries and 
all knowledge; “Paul takes a specifically Christian factor— 
Spirit-inspired utterance in community—and transposes it 
into the universal style of wisdom teaching” (Conzelmann 
1 Corinthians Hermeneia, 220). If one has in addition to 
knowledge, faith sufficient to move a mountain, without 
love, “I am nothing.” (c) If I give all I own, even deliver my 
body to be burned, without love, that profits nothing. This 
series moves from unusual speech to self-sacrifice. It high¬ 
lights what can be done with the mind and what can be 
done by faith. By putting them all together in this way he 
covers all that is generally seen as religion: liturgy, articu¬ 
late prophecy, and acts of charity. The case of self-immo¬ 
lation had numerous antecedents and was a standard 
illustration of the time (Weiss 1910: 315). Paul stresses that 
in the Christian community, one thing is essential: love. 

1 Cor 13:4-7: The nature of love is here described in a 
single sentence comprising vv 4-7. The sentence is divided 
into four parts. First, verse 4a has two positive assertions: 
Love is patient, it is gentle. Then there follow seven nega¬ 
tive affirmations about love (4b—5): love is not envious, 
boastful, conceited, rude, selfish, touchy, keeps no score 
of wrongs. The third part has a contrasting antithesis: 
Love does not gloat over other peoples’ sins but rather 
delights in the truth (v 7). The fourth part consists of 
equal principle statements about the positive nature of 
love: love sustains everything, embraces everything, hopes 
everything and holds its own against everything. 

The organization of the sentence is not logical but rather 
rhetorical, with an eye to the listener’s response. There is 
general agreement that this paragraph has its closest con¬ 
nection with Jewish wisdom teaching (von Rad 1953); 
Wischmeyer (1981: 92-116) has isolated the connections 
with painstaking care. She concludes that although Con¬ 
zelmann s observation is correct that the chapter contains 


no Christology, nevertheless “the Christian dimension is 
buried in the definition of the three concepts: faith, hope 
and love,” Wischmeyer sees the Christology behind the 
way in which the attributes of love are put together here. 
In part, there is a literal copying of the traditional materi¬ 
als from Judaism, only what is in Judaism attributed to 
God and to the faithful sufferer is here attributed to agape. 
Thus u agape in Pauline theology is a theological and chris- 
tological entity which at the same time constitutes the basic 
category of the life of faith. Consequently the forms of 
behavior belonging to agape in Judaism, patience, hope 
and faith and being friendly towards one’s neighbor can 
be taken over into the Pauline agape concept” (Wischmeyer 
1981:115). 

The difference from Jewish exemplars is also important. 
In Judaism it is the Torah which causes Job, Abraham and 
the martyrs of the Maccabean times to exhibit noble char¬ 
acteristics. Thus the new value placed upon agape in the 
NT points to an implicit Christology without which the 
Pauline description of agape seems inconceivable. The last 
verse of this section (1 Cor 13:13) points to the eschatolog¬ 
ical dimension of Paul’s view of love, and with its stress on 
that which endures opens up the remaining part of the 
literary piece. 

1 Cor 13:8-12: In a declaratory manner Paul describes 
the superiority of love in that it “never fails.” It endures 
beyond the other three categories, tongues, prophesy, and 
knowledge, that he has already mentioned at the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter. 

2. Love of Enemies in Paul. Because the specific com¬ 
mand “love your enemies” does not appear in Pauline 
letters, it is sometimes argued that Paul does not know this 
command. A closer study of his writings makes it evident 
that the substance of the teaching is there (Huber 1982; 
Sauer 1985). The center of Pauline teaching on this matter 
is found in his grounding all of the Christian commands 
in the affirmation that “God loved us while we were his 
enemies” (Rom 5:10). In addition, Paul prescribes behavior 
towards those who persecute and those who curse along 
the same lines as Jesus does (Rom 12:9-21; 1 Cor 4:12— 
13). All vengeance is to be avoided and all retaliation in 
kind rejected. From the Jewish wisdom tradition he cites 
Prov 25:21 and urges that Christians feed a hungry enemy 
and give him something to drink. The victory he foresees 
of good over evil through this course of action is expressed 
in the image of coals of fire; the image employed in the 
Proverb derived ultimately from Egypt (Klassen 1963a) 
and has no direct connection with a desire to increase 
vengeance upon the enemies (contra Stendahl 1962). Paul 
uses Jewish and perhaps some Hellenistic wisdom concepts 
of battle and victory here and his concept of vengeance is 
related more to divine sovereignty than to personal satis¬ 
faction. 

Paul did not himself consistently live up to this teaching 
if we take as historical Luke’s account of his encounter 
with the High Priest Ananias (Acts 23:1-5). The pressures 
to omit this incident, given the Stoic age in which Luke 
wrote and the frequency with which his contemporaries 
discussed what a wise man does when hit in the face 
inclines one to treat the incident as genuine. 

H. Love in the Catholic Epistles 

1. Hebrews and James. The Epistle to the Hebrews has 
a total of five occurrences of words from the agape family. 
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Heb 6:9 provides the only use of the vocative agapetoi 
“beloved.” The part, appears in a catena of citations from 
LXX (1:9, citing Ps 45:7) describing the Son who “loved 
righteousness and hated lawlessness” and the verb in 12:6 
(citing Prov 3:11-12 [LXX]) where God’s discipline is 
based on God’s love. The motivation of all the service and 
love (agape) shown by the Christians addressed was “for 
[God’s] sake (lit. name)” (6:10). One of the exhortations is 
to stir up one another to love (agape) and good works” 
(10:24). Notable here is the combination of faith (10:22), 
hope (10:23) and love (10:24) although from a rhetorical 
point of view the stress is on the three verbs, “let us draw 
near” (10:22), “let us hold fast” (10:23) and “let us attend 
to arousing each other to love” (10:24), a threefold “man¬ 
date for the church in the world” (Glombitza 1967: 147). 
In Hebrews there is also an admonition for the continu¬ 
ance of Philadelphia or brotherly affection (13:1). 

James has three uses of the word “beloved” (1:16, 19; 
2:5). At a more theological level the basic relationship to 
God is described as “those who love God” (1:12; 2:5) and 
the commandment to love the neighbor is described as 
“the royal [basiiikon] law laid down in Scripture” (2:8). The 
meaning is that the law of love has its origin and derives its 
authority directly from God the King. Dibelius demon¬ 
strated the rich Jewish background for this expression and 
why it need not be attributed to Jesus. Its inspiration is 
more likely Lev 19:18 (LXX) and the warning not to 
despise the poor and favor the rich (Lev 19:15). 

2. 1 Peter. The first chapter of 1 Peter includes love 
prominently among its themes (1:8). The love (agapad) 
referred to is the love disciples have for Jesus Christ. But 
in the same context the writer urges his readers to love 
one another wholeheartedly with all their strength (1:22; 
note also 2:17; 3:8; 4:8). Given the frequency of this 
exhortation in the NT (14x) in the Pauline, Petrine and 
Johannine traditions, it has to be singled out as character¬ 
istic of the earliest Christian tradition. The occurrence of 
agapad in 1 Pet 3:10 is traditional, deriving from Psalm 34 
(LXX). In the gnomic saying “love covers a multitude of 
sins” (4:8), the verb kalypto has generated considerable 
discussion. The context indicates that the writer is urging 
his audience to keep their love strong. A similarly worded 
statement appears in Jas 5:10. Both may allude to Prov 
10:12. Finally, for this author the stress is on the way in 
which love comes into being through the power of regen¬ 
eration, and his concern is that that love become an endur¬ 
ing state as indicated by his use of the term ektends (1:22; 
4:8). This concern is also supported by his appeal at the 
end for Christians to greet each other with the “kiss of 
love” (5:14). 

3. 2 Peter and Jude. Apart from the presence of both 
the word Philadelphia and agape at the close of the list of 
virtues in the first chapter (2 Pet 1:7) the author has little 
interest in love as an enabling and dynamic force to over¬ 
come the evils he sees in the church. He has the distinction 
of being the only NT writer to utter an unequivocal curse 
(2 Pet 2:14). The persons in mind may be the same as 
“those who live in the love of God” (v 1) and who are 
greeted: “Mercy to you and peace and love be multiplied” 
(v 2). The most unusual reference is found however in v 
12 where reference is made to “men who are a blot on 
their love feasts,. .. drinking shamelessly and shepherding 


only themselves.” This is the only reference to an agape 
meal in the NT. Neither 2 Peter nor Jude contribute 
anything significant to our understanding of love in the 
NT 

I. Love in the Revelation of John 

The writer of Revelation has been described as “living 
from a high pitch of hatred” (Bousset Offenbarung MeyerK, 
271), as missing the “glow of enemy-love” and displaying 
instead a “virtuosity of hatred” (Preisker 1949: 205), and 
a “glowing hatred against all enemies” (Bauer 1917: 40). 
W. D. Davies saw in the book an “abortive hatred” towards 
the powers (IDB 2: 176) but the strongest indictments 
against the book have come from D. H. Lawrence (1931) 
and C. G. Jung, both of whom failed to see its rich 
symbolism as a carrier of truth. The latter saw the book as 
the hateful explosion of an old man at the end of his life 
who had spoken about love so much that he had repressed 
all feelings of hatred (Jung 1954: 125). 

An examination of the text of Revelation reveals that the 
verb agapad appears only four times, the noun agape only 
twice and the verb phileo only three times. Of these usages, 
1:6 joins with other NT witnesses in placing Christ’s re¬ 
demptive love (agape) as the cornerstone of the Christian 
community. Love [phileo) is related to discipline leading to 
repentance (3:19, alluding to Prov 3:12; cf. Heb 12:5, 
which follows the LXX in using agapad ). The church at 
Ephesus is rebuked for having lost her first love (agape) 
(2:4), the warm affirmation of affection for each other, 
and the translation of emotion into responsible moral 
action. Thyatira is praised for her “love [agape) and faith, 
service and fortitude” (2:19). 

At the core of our understanding of the Revelation is 
the symbol of the Lamb. Introduced in chap. 5 at a critical 
stage of the drama, it stands without modifier and from 
that point on is the main actor. Clearly the description of 
this Lamb epitomizes love as self-giving: “he was slain and 
by his blood persons of every tribe and language, people 
and nation” were purchased for God and made into a royal 
house (5:9). There is no direct love command in the book; 
nevertheless since the church is tested by its love and above 
all since the call to steadfastness revolves around remaining 
faithful in following the Lamb and at no place are readers 
urged to use violence or commanded to hate their perse¬ 
cutors, we may see the book as an example of leaving the 
execution of wrath in the hands of God and of the Lamb. 
There is, according to recent work on the book (Caird 
Revelation BHNTC), no need to see the book as a deviation 
from the NT ethic of love (which in any case is not 
incompatible with a deep commitment to the sovereignty 
of God). Indeed G. B. Caird states that the author had 
“learned from Christ that the omnipotence of God is not 
the power of unlimited coercion but the power of invincible 
love” (Revelation BHNTC, 19). Especially in chap. 22 Caird 
finds the image of Paradise restored to the nations “still 
bearing the wounds of those battles by which their hostility 
to the Lamb has been beaten down, smashed by the iron 
bar of his inexorable love” (Caird, 280). The message of 
the book would seem to be that those who follow the power 
of love rather than the love of power will conquer. But 
only those who follow the Lamb in serving others unto 
death will share in that victory. It mav well be that in the 
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Apocalypse of John the symbol of sacrifice is taken over by 
a small beleaguered community and is transformed into a 
victory symbol. 

J. Conclusions 

Our survey has shown that as a whole the early Christian 
writings share the appreciation for love found in the 
Hebrew scriptures, especially in the wisdom tradition and 
later Jewish literature. We know of no Greek or Roman 
community in which love played such an important role, 
and it may be that Luke’s reticence to use the word in Acts 
stems from his Hellenistic roots. For the early Christians, 
although there is little mention of love in the Gospels, the 
coming of the Kingdom in the person of Jesus was a sure 
sign of God’s love for all people, indeed for the world. At 
the same time Paul’s own strong sense of call was grounded 
in the love of God, and the church’s constitution rested on 
that love. In turn a fruit of the spirit was love (Gal 6:22) 
and for Paul it was the greatest gift of all. Love was 
therefore freely commanded to Christians, first towards 
each other, then to all people, including the enemy. The 
NT documents show considerable tension between insider 
and outsider, no doubt stemming from an awareness that 
the boundaries of a community have to be established and 
maintained. The emergence of formulas like “the God of 
Love" (2 Cor 13:11) and the “love of Jesus Christ” (Rom 
8:35) in early communities shows that they were able to 
develop both a theology and a Christology of love. This 
theology, built in the first instance on the Jewish experi¬ 
ence, was given a strong impetus first by Jesus, who spoke 
little about love but practiced it in an exemplary fashion, 
and by Paul, who (like the Johannine community and the 
Petrine group) placed love into a central place. To under¬ 
stand the early Christians, one must give serious attention 
to the liberating and empowering view of love that they 
brought to the world. 
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LOWER CRITICISM. See TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


LOZON (PERSON) [Gk Lozon). See DARKON (PERSON). 
LUBIM. See LEHABIM; LIBYA (PLACE). 


LUCIUS (PERSON) [Gk Loukios]. 1. Lucius of Cyrene, a 
Jewish Christian prophet and teacher in the church at 
Antioch in Syria (Acts 13:1). He is listed in this text from 
Acts along with Barnabas, Simeon who was called Niger, 
Manaen, and Saul. Lucius is distinguished by his place of 
origin, Cyrene, which is the capital city of the Roman 
province of Cyrene in Northern Africa, a city famous tor 
its Jewish inhabitants (see CYRENE). Thus, he probablv 
was a Hellenistic Jew. Because of his Cyrenian origin, 
Lucius may well have been included among those from 
Cyrene who, along with those from Cyprus, traveled to 
Antioch after the persecution of Stephen to help found 
the church there (cf. Acts 11:20). 

2. Lucius, a “kinsman" of Paul, who along with Jason 
and Sosipater, sent greetings from Corinth to the church 
in Rome (Rom 16:21). These three are identified bv Paul 
as “my kinsmen," to be understood as Paul s fellow coun¬ 
trymen, that is, Jewish Christians. It is possible that Lucius 
2 is identical with Lucius 1. If so, then at some point Lucius 
of Cyrene traveled from Antioch to Corinth. 

The name Lucius is a Latin Praenomen common 
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throughout the Roman world. It is one of the Latin equiva¬ 
lents for the shortened Greek name Loukas (cf. Loukanos), 
"Luke,” as is apparent from two inscriptions referring to a 
family who put up memorials in honor of the god Men 
Ascaenus at Antioch in Pisidia. The son’s name is given as 
Loukas in one and as Loukios in the other (Cadbury 1920— 
33: 491). Some authors from patristic times to the present 
have identified Lucius of Cyrene with Luke the evangelist 
and companion of Paul (see Cadbury 1920-33: 494). For 
example, Ephraem of Syria adds “and Luke the Cyrenean” 
after “Mark” in Acts 12:25 (Armenian Comm . on Acts 
12:25-13:3), thus suggesdng such an identification (Fitz- 
myer Luke I-IX AB, 47). Also, the Western text (D) for 
Acts introduces the first “we” passage at Acts 11:28, imply¬ 
ing that the author (Luke) was present in Antioch. This 
too has led to an identification of Luke with the Lucius 
present at Antioch in Acts 13:1. 

The Lucius of Rom 16:21 has likewise been identified 
from the early Christian period to the present with Luke 
the evangelist. Origen was aware of some who made such 
an identification (Comm, in Rom. 10.39). If so, Luke would 
then be a kinsman of Paul, and thus a Jewish Christian. 
Though this is possible, the problem, as Fitzmyer (43) 
remarks, "is to explain why Paul would refer to Luke there 
as Loukios , when he elsewhere uses Loukos of him” (Phile¬ 
mon 24; Col 4:14; cf. 2 Tim 4:11). 

While it is true that Lucius and Lukas can be used 
interchangeably, an identification of Lucius (of Cyrene) 
with Luke the evangelist and companion of Paul is unlikely 
because: (1) Lucius was a very common name; (2) the 
author of Acts, who does not identify himself elsewhere in 
the narrative, would be unlikely to present himself with 
the robust description of “teacher and prophet” in Acts 
13:1; (3) Lucius of Cyrene was probably a Jewish Christian, 
and Luke the evangelist was probably a gentile Christian; 
and (4) a tradition from the end of the 2d century (Ancient 
Greek Prologue) is that Luke was a Syrian, native to Anti¬ 
och. 
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LUD (PERSON) [Heb lud]. LUDIM. The Table of Nations 
(Gen 10:13) and the parallel genealogy in 1 Chr 1:11 
identifies Ludim as one of the sons of Mizraim (Egypt), 
son of Ham, son of Noah. Further along in the same 
genealogy is a reference to Lud, a son of Shem and a 
grandson of Noah (Gen 10:22; 1 Chr 1:17). There appear, 
therefore, to be two peoples in the Israelite purview show¬ 
ing similar names. One of these is Semitic, the other not. 

Several biblical texts associate Lud with Egypt. An oracle 
concerning Egypt in Jeremiah 46 affiliates Ludite warriors 
with those of Cush (Ethiopia) and Put (Libya; Jer 46:9). 
Egypt is warned that at the Day of the Lord, she and her 
allies, including the Arabs in addition to the three peoples 


just mentioned, will be destroyed (Ezek 30:5). These could 
all be allies, or possibly mercenary troops supporting 
Egypt. The latter is the case in an oracle to Tyre (Ezek 
27:10), where these soldiers were drawn from Persia, Put 
and Lud. All of these references seem to point toward, or 
are amenable to, an interpretation placing the Ludim in N 
Africa. Neo-Babylonian texts place the Ludu in alliance 
with Egypt as well (see Parpola 1970: 227). The LXX and 
Syriac read Ezek 30:5 not as Ludim but Lubim. Some read 
this as a reference to Libya, strengthening an African 
connection for these people. The textual evidence for this 
alternate reading here or elsewhere is not compelling. 

Another identification is made with the Lydians, inhabi¬ 
tants of west-central Asia Minor (Josephus, Ant 1.144). The 
origins of the Lydians are obscure ( CAH 3 2: 438-9), so any 
possible Semitic origin is uncertain. So is the relationship 
between these Lydians and the previously mentioned Lu¬ 
dim. Perhaps these groups shared a common ancestry. 
The Sea Peoples who tried to settle on the Egyptian coast 
in the second half of the 2d millennium do seem to have 
roots in the Aegean region (see CAH 3 2: 374, 361). The 
reference to Ludim in Isa 66:19 places them among several 
witnesses to God’s glory. These include groups associated 
with both Africa (Put, “Libya”) and the Aegean (Javan, 
“Greece”). 

On the basis of these different points of evidence, a 
definite identification cannot be proposed. Groups from 
two different geographical areas sharing common ances¬ 
try, while not provable, would correspond to the available 
evidence. 
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LUHITH (PLACE) [Heb luhit]. A town in SW Moab, 
mentioned in the oracles of Isaiah (15:5) and Jeremiah 
(48:5). In both passages, Luhith (Heb luhit “terrace”) is 
named as a prominent point on the slopes of Transjordan’s 
escarpment, on or near the route that connected the plain 
of the Dead Sea with the tableland. On the “ascent of 
Luhith” the ancient Moabites sought to escape calamity in 
the Ghor (drought?), or they fled from the plateau in the 
face of war, depending on how the prophetic texts are 
understood. In either case, emphasis is placed upon la¬ 
ments that transcend topographical barriers. Modern Ka- 
trabba is probably the site of ancient Luhith. 

Gerald L. Mattingly 


LUKE (PERSON) [Gk Loukas]. A physician and “fellow 
worker” with the apostle Paul (Philemon 24; cf. Col 4:14; 
2 Tim 4:11). Luke apparently accompanied Paul on his 
journey to Rome, and is the reputed author of the gospel 
of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. See LUKE-ACTS, 
BOOK OF. This entry consists of two articles assessing 
Luke’s accomplishments as an historian and as a theolo¬ 
gian. 
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LUKE AS HISTORIAN 

The author of the two-part Lukan opus at no point 
comments on the literary character of his work, not even 
in the prologue. Only to the efforts of those who had 
earlier reported “of the things which have been accom¬ 
plished among us” (Luke 1:1)—not to his own work—does 
he apply the technical terminology often used by contem¬ 
poraries to describe historical or biographical writing (die- 
gesis: Luke 1:1; cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. L7.4; Joseph, JW 
7, 42; and Plut. Lyc. 1.7). With less sharply defined lan¬ 
guage Luke describes his own purpose as “to write down 
in proper sequence” (kathexes grapsar, Luke 1:3): If indeed 
the author’s purpose communicated at the beginning of 
Luke 1:3—to take up his pen in imitation of the precursors 
mentioned in Luke 1:1—was intended to refer not only to 
the fact of writing itself but also to the literary genre of 
the work, then the proldgue would carry at least an indi¬ 
rect reference to the literary character of the twofold 
project: Luke would then also have undertaken to write a 
narrarivation (diegesis). 

Luke was more precise about his activity in preparation 
for the writing of his work than he was about its literary 
form. Before he wrote he had investigated everything 
carefully from the beginning (Luke 1:3). This is the same 
claim made centuries earlier by another author, the histo¬ 
rian Thucydides: not writing down the events according to 
his whim but rather investigating the details with as much 
precision as possible (1.22.2). Such assurances became 
customary in the writings of later historians. Similarity in 
content and vocabulary between Luke’s prologue and Thu¬ 
cydides’ chapter on method clearly shows that Luke sought 
to be a historian. He need not necessarily have read Thu¬ 
cydides directly; rather he could have drawn on historio¬ 
graphical tradition or perhaps on rhetoric textbooks. 

We find Luke’s claim to be a historian recorded else¬ 
where in Luke-Acts, namely in the use of the first person 
plural or the so-called “we passages” in Acts 16:10—17; 
20:5-8, 13-15; 21:1-18; 27:1 to 28:16. The reader can 
and should conclude from these passages that the reporter 
of these events was himself involved in them. Yet the “we” 
in these passages is intended to indicate merely a walk-on 
role. It implies and is intended to imply only that those 
involved (above all Luke himself) frequently traveled by 
ship and in the process endured all of the things that went 
with maritime travel in those days, e.g., storm and ship¬ 
wreck. For it is only in conjunction with maritime travel 
that the “we” references occur. What initially appears to 
be an idiosyncrasy of the author has the deeper purpose 
of demonstrating his role as a historian. He wants to be 
taken for well-traveled, especially by ship, in order to prove 
that he has the experience necessary for him to be consid¬ 
ered a pragmatic Hellenistic historian. Travels were an 
important part of the historian’s expected range of expe¬ 
rience (Polyb. 12 25h.lf; Diod. Sic., 1.4.1; cf. Lucian, Hist, 
corner. 29). Thus Odysseus became an obligatory example 
for these historians—Polybius noted that writing history 
tests the mettle of a man (12.28.1; cf. 27.10). This led to 
the expectation that the true historian, like Odysseus, also 
have maritime experience. Lucian expresses this most 
clearly in his treatise on the writing of history. Because 
Lucian merely wants to give historians a few tips, rather 


than write history himself, unlike them he has no need to 
put up with the “ ‘spray and surf’ (Horn. Od. f 12.219) and 
anxieties that afflict the historian” (Hist, corner. 4). The 
assumption that the historian must undertake sea voyages 
is found already in Polybius (12.27.8-11), has been worked 
into the Homer-legend (Vita Herodotea , 6), and is even 
incorporated into comedy (Plaut., Men., 234-238; 247f.). 
Since Lucian, who merely reflects widely transmitted as¬ 
sumptions, knew this rule, the presence of the “we pas¬ 
sages” in Luke is not particularly surprising. 

If Luke set out to be a Hellenistic historian then one 
could assume that his intentions would be apparent in the 
literary shaping of his work. To be sure, the Gospel of 
Luke reflects only a few characteristics of a historical 
account, but Acts makes up for this with a large number. 
The reasons for this discrepancy are obvious. As he wrote 
the first work (protos logos) (Acts 1:1), Luke had in front of 
him extensive source materials, Mark as well as the Sayings 
Source. The first of these already had a firmly established 
and apparently indispensable literary form, namely that 
of a gospel. In contrast Luke had a freer hand as he wrote 
Acts, since there were neither formal examples to follow 
nor large collections of source materials that might have 
limited his ability to give literary shape to his work. The 
source materials for Acts consisted largely of short discrete 
traditions which dominate what are normally referred to 
as the “itinerary” passages. Such brief units were much 
more easily melded into a narrative with its own character. 

Luke reveals himself as a historian most visibly in the 
numerous speeches he placed in the mouths of the actors 
in the book of Acts. A total of about 24 speeches together 
makes up about one-third of the book (such speeches 
constitute approximately one-fourth of Thucydides’s his¬ 
tory and of Sallust’s coniuratio Catilmae). 

As with the speeches in the writings of Greek and 
Roman historians, those of Luke are not repetitions of 
addresses that were actually given; like those of secular 
historians, the speeches in Acts often do not fit the situa¬ 
tion in which they are said to have been spoken or, if they 
do fit their context, they nonetheless extend far beyond 
that context. Thus, for example, the setting and speech in 
17:16 and 17:22 contradict each other diametrically: 17:16 
reports that Paul was extremely annoyed by the profusion 
of pagan statues in Athens; in his Areopagus speech 
(17:22-31), in contrast, the same profusion of idols led 
him to praise the piety of the Athenians in his captatio 
benevolentiae (17:22). Paul’s self-defense (20:20—21, 27, 
33-34) threads its way through his speech to the elders at 
Ephesus (20:18-35) yet no accusations are made by his 
listeners nor are such found elsewhere in Acts. In Acts 
22:1—21 Paul is supposed to be defending himself (22:1) 
against allegations that he had defiled the temple (21:28), 
yet he devotes the speech itself solely to his Jewish upbring¬ 
ing and piety and to his conversion and commission to 
preach to the gentiles. 

Problems of this sort can be resolved when the speeches 
are interpreted not in their immediate contexts but within 
the framework of the entire book, i.e., in light of the 
author’s intention. Only then does it become apparent that 
Luke did not seek to report a particular historical event 
when he wrote up these speeches, rather, through the 
speeches he wanted to give his readers “insight into the 
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suprahistorical meaning of the historical moment at 
hand,” or insight into the “event’s trajectory of meaning” 
(Dibelius 1951: 120-21). Thus he selected Athens, despite 
the fact that the actual results of evangelization there were 
rather meager (l7:32ff.), to be the stage for Paul’s speech. 
As the intellectual center of the world and a prime location 
for Hellenistic piety (thus the captatio’s reference to the 
piety of the Athenians in 17:22), Athens had special mean¬ 
ing for Paul—it was the proper place for a programmatic 
confrontation between the Christian Paul and Greek 
thought. Lukes concern is with the “typicality of this 
confrontation, which in a larger sense is historical and 
which had perhaps more relevance in Luke’s own day than 
it had at the time of Paul” (Dibelius 1951: 133), not unlike 
Thucydides’ desire to illustrate an “ideal competition be¬ 
tween two principles” in the speeches of the Melian dia¬ 
logue (Thuc. 5.85-113; Jaeger 1936: 501). The address in 
Acts 20:18-35, which belongs to the genre of farewell 
speeches, must also be understood as the Acts-author’s 
statement about the situation at hand. It is likewise di¬ 
rected solely at the readers of the book. Luke lets them 
know here that an epoch of the Church’s history, the era 
of the apostles’ disciples (second generation), was coming 
to an end with Paul’s farewell to his mission field and that 
the Lukan “present” was beginning. Unlike the earlier 
period, which had been troubled by heresy (cf. 20:29-30), 
the present period possessed the complete and undimin¬ 
ished tradition that Paul had transmitted (20:27) and need 
not be made anxious by secret heretical teachings (20:30). 
The surprising irrelevance to its context of Paul's self- 
defense (22:1-21) also ceases to be unsettling if one does 
not see it in connection with the charge that Paul had 
profaned the temple, but instead applies Luke’s historio¬ 
graphical intention as an interpretive key. It then becomes 
apparent that the author of Acts views the moment in 
which Paul reaches the end of his free activity as a moment 
of special historical significance, a moment that requires 
that the missionary to the gentiles look back and reflect on 
how he was led into a mission to the gentiles that was not 
bound by the Law. Ostensibly he does this in front of the 
crowd; actually he is addressing the readers’ forum. 

When Luke inserted speeches at the most important 
transitions in his narrative in order to illuminate the mean¬ 
ing of the particular moment and the trajectory of the 
events, he was basically doing nothing other than what 
Thucydides had done. For Thucydides “the ultimate aim 
of the speeches was to help the historian to interpret the 
events: they shed light on the inner interrelationships that 
otherwise . . would be visible only indirectly in the 

structure and tone of the portrayal” (Gundert 1940: 98, 
cf. Luschnat 1942: 113ff. with reference to Thuc. 1.68- 
71,73-78; 2.87, 89, and elsewhere). Luke was no Thucydi- 
dean in the style of Polybius. Yet the influence of the great 
Athenian is clearly perceptible in the speeches of the book 
of Acts, even if it most probably was transmitted over many 
stages of historiographical tradition rather than directly 
taken up by Luke. 

In the case of one group of speeches, which have an 
obvious common pattern of organization, are all addressed 
to a Jewish audience, and are much better integrated into 
their context. Dibelius (1951: 142) sought to deny any 
connection with Greco-Roman historiographical tradition, 


suggesting instead that they reflect the pattern of Christian 
sermons of the time of Luke as can be seen in the so-called 
“mission speeches” (2:14-39; 3:12-26; 4:9-12; 5:29-32; 
10:34-43; 13:16-41). Wilckens has shown (1961: 72ff.), 
however, that such a sermon pattern did not exist, and that 
these speeches must be interpreted as a peculiarly Lukan 
portrayal of what the author of the Acts wished to be 
understood as the essence of the apostolic proclamation. 
Thus they are examples not of preaching contemporary 
with Luke but of historical preaching characteristic of a 
particular epoch. Like the other speeches of Acts these 
invariably occur at decisive turning points in the Church’s 
history. This is done, however, not by illuminating through 
the speeches the time-transcending meaning of the turn¬ 
ing points, rather it is done in such a way that “in each 
decisive point of transition in mission history the verbally 
recounted sermon is offered as the dynamic factor that 
produces the events and directs their course” (Wilckens 
1961: 96). A typical example is the sermon by Peter in 
3:12-26, which produces the confrontation between the 
Jesus’ gospel and Judaism that is so decisive for the future 
(cf. 4:1—3). Another example comes in Paul’s speech in 
13:16-41. Its conclusion takes the form of a final exhor¬ 
tation to repentance directed at the Jews. Out of Jewish 
unwillingness to respond to this call to repentance (13:44- 
45) comes Paul’s shift from a Jewish to a gentile mission 
(13:46-47) that dominates the events described in Acts. 

In this too Luke was dependent on Greco-Roman histo¬ 
riography, Speeches intended in a literary sense to set in 
motion decisive historical processes and thereby to make 
history are found in the great deliberation scenes of Livy’s 
history. According to Livy the war between Rome and 
Antiochus III was sparked primarily by a speech delivered 
by Hannibal in the king’s council, since “this speech not 
only impressed the king, but also reconciled him to Han¬ 
nibal. Thus the result of this council-session was the deci¬ 
sion to go to war” (35.19.7, cf. 5.49-55; 21.19.8ff.; 
33.13.13). That this assumption about the history-making 
power of speeches was widely held among historians in the 
Greco-Roman world is most evident in the paradigmatic 
words of an otherwise not particularly original writer (E. 
Schwarz in PW, 5: 934), Dionysius of Halicarnassus. He 
tells us in his Antiquitates Romanae (7.66.3) that he was 
astonished at how many historians waste words on wars 
and the conditions that go with them yet, when recounting 
the political developments and crises, fail to transmit the 
speeches that brought forth such extraordinary and aston¬ 
ishing events. To recount words that shed light on the 
events that came to pass was the historiographical expec¬ 
tation Luke sought to fulfill in composing the “mission- 
speeches.” Not for its own sake did he seek to meet this 
expectation, but in order to prove legitimate the historical 
process through which Jewish Christianity became the 
gentile Christian church of his day. He succeeded in this 
by showing how the proclamation of the Gospel by the 
apostles and by Paul, the ones chosen by the Lord himself 
to be witnesses “in Jerusalem and in all of Judaea and 
Samaria and even to the ends of the earth” (1:8; 13:47; 
22:21), was, at each decisive turning point, the dynamic 
force responsible for the developments. 

The narrative portions of Acts reveal their author as a 
Hellenistic historian almost to a greater degree than do 
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the speeches (occasionally the narrative portions of Luke 
do the same, e.g., 4:16-30, cf. Busse, 1978: 55-67). 

Luke offers no continuously advancing course of action. 
Instead he portrays the events as a sequence of individual 
episodes that normally lack any or have only minimal 
connection to the context, indeed, his episodes do not 
require the context in order to be understood. Examples 
of abrupt openings for new narrative episodes are found 
in Acts 10:Iff. and Acts 18:12, where the story begins in 
each case with the introduction of someone significant for 
the episode that follows. In other instances information 
that has already been given is retold in a new context (cf. 
Acts 10:5—6 with 9:43). Almost never does the action of 
one episode affect another event. For example, although 
the events of Pentecost in 2:Iff. fulfill a promise given at 
the Ascension (1:8) the Ascension is never mentioned in 
telling the Pentecost story. Even at their conclusions epi¬ 
sodes are seldom linked factually with the context (cf. 
14:18 and 14:19; 16:40 and 17:1; 19:40 and 20:1). The 
episodes of Acts were written above all as dramatic scenes, 
as living, vivid illustrations, concise and purposefully put 
together. Luke heightens the drama through climactic 
turning points (14:8-18; 16:16-40; 19:23-40) and dra¬ 
matic effects (1:9; 10:44; 16:27-28; 18:12-17), both of 
which take the form of marvels (1:9; 10:44) or unusual 
acts of nature (16:26). 

Luke employs the “dramatic episode” style (E. Haenchen 
Acts MeyerK) particularly effectively whenever he arranges 
specific assertions and their consequences into scenes. 
Stripped of their drab abstraction, such assertions are thus 
able to work upon the reader. For instance, nowhere does 
Luke say in the abstract that the state and its legal system 
are not suited to decide religious issues, or that such 
controversies are not adjudicable. Instead he demonstrates 
this thesis by way of concrete cases in scenes found in 
18:12-17, 25:13-22, and 25:23-26, 32. Luke tells the 
reader the things he considers to be important doing so 
not in dry reports but in the action of vivid individual 
scenes, out of which the reader can draw all that is essential 
with his or her own eye. 

Luke uses the style of a particular type of Hellenistic 
historiography here, the style of the tragedy/pathos-cen¬ 
tered historiography. Its aim was “sub oculos subiecto” 
(Gellius 10.3.7 regarding Cicero’s style), that is, the grip¬ 
ping shaping of graphic, true-to-life images that should 
lock in the reader’s attention like a scene in the theater 
(Lucian, Hist, corner. 51). Adherents of this school of histo¬ 
riography included Duris of Samos (cf. Diod. Sic. 19.108— 
9; 20.33-34), Phylarch (cf. Plut. Cleom. 19-20, 29, 38), 
Cleitarch, the historian of Alexander (cf. Diod. Sic. 17.26- 
27, 98-99), and Curtius Rufus (cf. 4.1.38-4.21), as well as 
the author of 2 Maccabees (cf. 3:1—40). All of them exhibit, 
more or less, those stylistic peculiarities that are character¬ 
istic of the Lukan episodes: frequent irrelevance to the 
context, a striving for vividness and a sensitivity to dra¬ 
matic effects and climactic turning points. The individual 
stories of Livy are especially characteristic examples of this 
tragedy-pathos approach to history writing—they are “vi¬ 
sually conceived, and their strength is found in their 
powerful imagery, in their vividness” (Burck 1964: 200- 
201; cf. Livy 2.40; 31.17; 45.12). 

The inspiration and motivation for the tragedy-pathos 


approach was a portrayal of historical events that achieved 
complete reproduction of lived truth through imitation of 
reality, i.e., through mimesis, or enargeia (see the paradig¬ 
matic statement of Duris, FGrH 76 F 1). This did not mean 
that one aimed at historical facticity, indeed one viewed 
mimesis often as a suitable means to make history vivid even 
when historical facts were distorted through a recounting 
that aimed at a greater sense of “real life,” or a portrayal 
that replaced facts with a “fictional or potential reality” 
(Strasburger 1975: 80; cf. Avenarius 1956: 130-40). Polyb¬ 
ius’ criticism of Phylarch is significant in this context: 
Phylarch makes use of the concerns of tragedy when he 
tried to “appeal to the emotions of the reader and to make 
the reader a fellow-sufferer in the events portrayed,” but 
he neglects the concerns of the historian, namely, “to 
remember without distortion what had been truly done 
and said” (2.56.7—10). Tragedy-oriented historiography 
was concerned solely to lead the reader to enjoyment 
whether to mere entertainment (Cicero, Fam. 5.12.4), or 
also to katharsis , to “cleansing and/or freeing of the soul, 
which is the particular outcome of reliving the tragedy” 
(Strasburger 1975: 82). Livy once more offers the best 
illustration of this psychagogy, above all where his specific 
stories place before the reader “examples of the ancients” 
with their power for the present (e.g., 2.10; 2.12; 2.13.fi¬ 
ll), permitting the events portrayed to act as “salutary 
examples . . . for the human race” (5.27.13). 

This style was perfectly suited to Luke’s purposes. Given 
the delay of the parousia , Christians needed to find their 
place in the world. Yet this world was, even if not a priori 
(Acts 26:28, 31—32), certainly de facto becoming increas¬ 
ingly hostile towards Christianity (see Plin. Ep. 10: 96-97; 
Acts 20:25, 36-38, where Luke hints that he knew of Paul’s 
death). Luke resisted some of the conclusions that might 
be drawn from this situation. On the one hand he opposed 
the sort of uncompromising Christian hostility toward the 
state and the society that is visible in the renewal of 
apocalyptic expectations shared by the Apocalypse of 
John. On the other hand he did not want to be content 
and not stand out (a later example of this stance is found 
in Tertullian, de corona , 1). Instead, the triumphal images 
in Acts 14:8-18, 16:16-40; 17:16-33; and 19:23-40 were 
intended to show that Christianity despite all resistance to 
it had always managed to succeed in the world. Such livelv 
and therefore convincingly portrayed examples of success¬ 
ful actions in the past were supposed to arouse in the 
reader the hope that what was so clearly described in the 
past could become reality in the reader’s present. Luke’s 
psychagogic purpose is even clearer in those scenes in 
which he offers his political apologetic (18:12-17; 25:13- 
22; 25:23-26:32). These scenes reach their climax in the 
quasi-acquittal of Paul in 26:31 and the programmatic 
closing passage asserting that Paul worked for two vears in 
Rome with no restrictions (28:31). Suffused with an aura 
of authenticity which seems fully credible because it is 
consistent, they place on the stage Luke’s political argu¬ 
mentation. 

Luke not only had to explain the problems resulting 
from the delay of the parousia and Christianity’s conse¬ 
quent settling down in the world, but one of the most 
pressing questions had to do with the place in God’s plan 
of salvation for a church made up solely of gentiles and 
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lacking any outward continuity with Israel, to whom the 
gospel had originally been addressed (13:46). How Luke 
responded to this question is evident in the way he em¬ 
ployed the “mission speeches” discussed above. Luke’s 
answer to Christians’ doubts is given in the narrative por¬ 
tion of his work, not in the form of an abstract exposition, 
but rather through incorporation into the action of dra¬ 
matic scenes (8:26-39; 10:1—11, 18; 22:17—22). The his¬ 
torical information given is the fact that the shift from 
Jewish to gentile mission had taken place in earlier times 
not arbitrarily but under the stimulus of divine provi¬ 
dence, that Paul was indeed explicitly commanded by the 
Lord to preach the gospel to the gentiles. This in turn 
offers the thesis that the gospel had been transferred from 
the hands of the Jews to those of the gentile church. 
Furthermore it is the history itself that gives the answer to 
pressing questions; once more the events described by 
Luke carry the marks of Livy’s salutana exempla —they do 
not merely tell history but in the telling offer help to 
resolve contemporary problems. This fits precisely the 
general purpose of Luke’s historical writing as he himself 
tells us: to give the reader certainty about the traditions 
they had learned in the church’s catechesis (Luke 1:4), i.e., 
to assure them that their Christianity was indeed in good 
shape. 

Although Luke ought to be viewed as a Hellenistic his¬ 
torian, he clearly does not fit into a single type of Greco- 
Roman historiography. The expectation that a historian 
should have had personal experience (empeina and auto- 
patheia ), the expectation that leads Luke to write his sea 
voyage passages in the first person plural, comes from 
pragmatic historiography. Luke is linked to this by the 
Thucydideisms of the prologue and his desire to empha¬ 
size the significance of historical events and to outline their 
trajectory through speeches. The dramatic episode ap¬ 
proach, in contrast, was the narrative form of the tragedy- 
pathos historiography. He drew his method of imitating 
the Septuagint (Plumacher 1972: 38-72) from the Attic 
classicism that in his day was common not only to historians 
but to writers in other genres. Thus the author of Luke- 
Acts obviously chose his literary equipment with a view to 
expediency and not out of allegiance to a particular histo¬ 
riographical school. 

It is just as difficult to locate the external form of Luke- 
Acts within the traditions of Hellenistic history-writing. On 
the basis of Acts’s possessing the character of a historical 
monograph (corresponding to the pattern sketched by 
Cicero, Fam. 5.12, and similar to 2 Maccabees or Sallust’s 
coniuratio and/or bellum Iugurthinum) and in view of the 
growing tendency to monographic classification in univer¬ 
sal history (cf. Diod. Sic. 16.1), Luke-Acts could best be 
seen as an attempt to write a general history of Christianity 
(including the destiny of its founder, see Acts 1:1) in two 
loosely connected monographs. 

Because Luke had no successors, Eusebius has received 
the title Father of Church History.” Yet the honor of 
having been the first Christian historian belongs to the 
unknown author of this twofold opus, a person later iden¬ 
tified with the companion of Paul mentioned in Philemon 
24, Col 4:41, and 2 Tim 4:11, even if he has only been 
(re)discovered as a historian in modern biblical studies. 
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LUKE AS THEOLOGIAN 

Luke-Acts, occupying as it does one quarter of the text 
of the NT, is a major theological work, although some 
would question whether Luke should be called a theolo¬ 
gian in the sense that this was his primary aim in his 
writings or that he was a deep theological thinker. Theo¬ 
logical concerns and a theological outlook come to expres¬ 
sion consciously and unconsciously in his work. Even those 
who emphasize that Luke was a historian agree that he 
uses history in the service of theology and that he intends 
his work to have a pastoral purpose. 

Luke-Acts is later than Mark and Paul’s Epistles, al¬ 
though it shows little if any use of the latter. Luke’s work 
differs from that of Mark in that (a) he wrote a two-volume 
account which included the story of the continuation of 
the work of Jesus by his followers to the point where Paul 
reached Rome, and (b) he told the story of Jesus differ¬ 
ently. The differences under the latter heading are not 
due simply to the use of material from other sources 
(including Q). Matthew shared much of the same re¬ 
sources, and yet he produced a different effect. The 
differences must, therefore, also reflect Luke’s own ap¬ 
proach. Yet the contrast between Luke and Mark should 
not be exaggerated. He incorporated Mark into his gospel 
without substantial change. 


H. Conzelmann gave the decisive impulse towards rec¬ 
ognition of Luke as a theologian with his thesis that Luke 
wrote under the influence of the delay of the parousia. He 
coped with this situation by abandoning the primitive 
belief that Christians were living in the last days and 
substituting a salvation-historical understanding of the 
Christ-event which made it the mid-point in a series of 
divine activities, preceded by the period of Israel and 
followed by the time of the Church (in which he and his 
leaders now found themselves) which would last until the 
parousia at some indefinite point in the future. Before 
Luke developed this new understanding Christian exis¬ 
tence was defined by the hope of the imminent parousia, 
but it was now seen to take place in the age of the Spirit 
which functioned as a kind of substitute for the hope. 

Luke’s framework of thought is salvation-historical, i.e., 
he operates with the concept of the saving acts of God 
taking place in historical sequence. But it is questionable 
whether he virtually created this framework. Mark was also 
under the same pressure of the time-factor which had 
already persuaded Christians that, even if the resurrection 
of Jesus was a sign that the last days were here, the parousia 
was not necessarily to follow immediately. It is still debated 
whether Luke envisaged salvation-history as falling into 
three periods with the time of Jesus (the middle of time) 
separated off from the parousia by the time of the Church 
(Fitzmyer Luke AB). More probably Luke saw a period of 
promise followed by an extended period of fulfilment. Yet 
even so for Luke, Christians were living in the last days 
and the parousia was still imminent and relevant though 
not immediate. Since then, Luke’s theology is not decisively 
different from that of his predecessors at this point, it is 
dubious whether Conzelmann has correctly unearthed 
Luke’s theological motivation and purpose. 

A more satisfactory view starts from the recognition that 
Luke wrote an account of the origins of Christianity. He 
felt that the account of the ministry of Jesus had to be 
supplemented by the story of the founding of the church. 
The two parts of his work together were meant to enable 
Christians like Theophilus to know that their faith was not 
a matter of groundless speculation and credulity; rather 
the instruction which had led them to faith could be 
corroborated by the evidence of eyewitnesses and servants 
of the gospel which Luke had wrought into an orderly 
narrative. Luke’s purpose was thus to create and 
strengthen faith by a narrative which showed how God was 
at work for human salvation. Luke’s theme is accordingly 
salvation (O’Toole). 

The fact that Luke found it necessary to tell the story of 
the Church as well as the story of Jesus indicates that the 
latter alone was insufficient for his purpose. The salvation- 
event includes both the ministry of Jesus and the procla¬ 
mation of salvation by the Church. Jesus continues to be 
active by the Spirit and in the Church, so that the salvation 
which was manifested in his ministry is still effective tor 
people separated from him geographically and tempo¬ 
rally. It is not accidental that parallels can be traced be¬ 
tween the gospel and Acts, between the activities of Jesus 
and his followers. Luke expresses the continuity between 
the message of Jesus and the proclamation of the Church 
and shows that what Jesus proclaimed has become a reality 
in the Church and in the time after Jesus. 
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Luke emphasizes the prophetic aspect of Jesus’ ministry 
within the context of seeing him as Son of God and Son of 
man. Unlike the other Evangelists, he refers to Jesus as 
Lord in the gospel even before his exaltation. 

The apostolic preaching in Acts pays little attention to 
the teaching and actions of Jesus in exactly the same way 
as the apostolic kerygma, as it can be reconstructed from 
the Epistles, concentrates on the death and resurrection of 
Jesus as the saving event. This further indicates why Luke 
was not satisfied merely to tell the story of the earthly 
ministry of Jesus. Luke takes over the church’s doctrine of 
the death of Jesus reflected in Luke 22:19—23 and Acts 
20:28, but he appears to incorporate it in a wider under¬ 
standing of the work of Jesus. He is the Servant of God 
who has undergone suffering and has been exalted in 
order to continue his function of offering salvation to 
humankind. 

An important element in Luke’s theology is the univer¬ 
sality of salvation and specifically the place of the gentiles 
among the people of God. The church is probably to be 
seen as the new Israel rather than as a renewed Israel 
incorporating the gentiles (Jervell). Both the coming of 
the Messiah and also the proclamation of salvation to the 
gentiles are constituent parts of God’s plan revealed in 
prophecy. The gentiles are “saved” by faith, just like the 
Jews, and therefore they are not required to be circum¬ 
cised or to keep the law, even though believing Jews may 
continue to observe the law. Yet Luke recognizes the prob¬ 
lem of tensions over table-fellowship (Esler) and notes how 
gentiles were—at least in some churches—required to 
avoid unnecessary offense to Jews. Although the attempt 
has been made to see Luke as a passionate hater of Jews as 
such (Sanders), it is more likely that he simply expresses 
opposition to attempts to impose Jewish legalism upon 
gentiles. 

The question of Luke’s understanding of sin and salva¬ 
tion has been reopened by J.-W. Taeger who argues that 
for Luke the problem of humankind prior to faith is sins 
rather than sin as an alien force and that, consequently, 
humankind is in need of repentance and moral progress 
rather than a divine gift of salvation. But Luke’s under¬ 
standing does not differ significantly from that of Mark 
and Matthew. In any case, Acts is not a theological treatise 
and it contains doctrines largely in the form of evangelistic 
addresses, hardly the ideal medium for deep theological 
reflection on human sinfulness in the manner of Paul. 
What is important is that Luke sees a praeparatio evangehca 
in Judaism and perhaps even in the religious longings of 
paganism. 

Luke appears to see the Spirit as especially the Spirit of 
prophecy which equips Jesus and the Church for their 
roles. He says little about the Spirit as the gift of salvation. 
The Spirit provides divine power for witness and salvation. 

The new life associated with salvation is seen in terms of 
repentance and conversion. Particular stress is laid on self- 
denial, especially with regard to wealth. More than the 
other Evangelists Luke teaches the need for the rich to 
share with the poor and shows how this ideal found ex¬ 
pression in the Jerusalem church. 

Luke attaches great significance to the Twelve as the 
initial witnesses to the resurrection of Jesus who provide 
the continuity between Jesus and the Church and thus 


constitute its initial leaders. But he is aware that within a 
short time the leadership passed into the hands of James 
and a body of elders, although he says nothing about how 
this happened or about the details of church organization 
and structure. The position of Paul is ambiguous, the 
question of his apostleship and letter-writing being passed 
over in virtual silence, although clearly he is the missionary 
to the gentiles. Indeed, Luke shows little interest in the 
internal life and growth of the Church. He is primarily 
concerned with its missionary expansion from Jerusalem 
to Rome. This shows that we are not to expect from Luke 
a full, systematic account of his theology, if he possessed 
one, and should make us wary of drawing too far-reaching 
conclusions from the limited evidence which he provides. 
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LUKE-ACTS, BOOK OF. The conventional schol¬ 
arly designation for the two volumes, the Gospel of Luke 
and the Acts of the Apostles, which are separated by the 
Gospel of John in the NT canon. 


A. Introduction 

B. Circumstances of Composition 

C. Genre and Purpose 
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D. Literary Aspects of Luke-Acts 

1. Style 

2. Narrative Devices 

3. Literary Structure 

4. Prophetic Structure 

E. The Prophet and the People 

1. The Gospel Narrative 

2. The Acts Narrative 

F. Literary-Religious Themes in Luke-Acts 

1. World Affirmation 

2. The Great Reversal 

3. Salvation 

4. The Word of God 

5. Conversion 

6. The Response of Faith 

A. Introduction 

Ancient manuscripts do not place the Gospel of Luke 
and the Acts of the Apostles together, though canonical 
lists (e.g., the Muratorian Canon) attribute them both to 
Luke, who is regarded as a companion of Paul. The 
designation Luke-Acts reflects the conviction of virtually 
all contemporary scholars that the gospel and Acts were 
from the beginning a single literary work in both concep¬ 
tion and execution (Cadbury 1927). 

The writings invite this appraisal. Each volume is intro¬ 
duced by a prologue addressed to the same reader, Theo- 
philus, possibly the patron who sponsored the composition 
(van Unnik 1973; Fitzmyer Luke I-IX AB, 299). The pro¬ 
logue to Acts provides a short summary of the first volume 
(Acts 1:1-2). The gospel prologue is more elaborate. It 
provides important clues to the nature and purpose of the 
two-volume work (Luke 1:1-4). In addition to the pro¬ 
logue, an intricate skein of sylistic, structural, and thematic 
elements binds the two writings together. 

The decision to read these separate texts as a single 
literary work represents the triumph of a literary-critical 
approach to the NT writings, concerned less for the histor¬ 
ical data contained in a writing, or the prehistory of its 
discrete parts, than with its distinctive voice. The method 
uses the discoveries of source and form criticism, but 
unlike them is concerned with a writing in its literary 
integrity (Beardslee 1970). To adopt the category “Luke- 
Acts,” therefore, means to accept a contemporary literary 
designation in preference to the traditional perception of 
the texts or even their canonical placement. 

Although the designation of Luke-Acts as a literary unity 
is now widely accepted, its implications have only begun to 
be developed. Commentaries, for example, continue to be 
written on each volume separately, with only minimal 
attention to the literary truncation involved. The Anchor 
Bible volumes devoted to these writings (Fitzmyer on Luke; 
Munck on Acts) do not entirely escape the problem. 

Luke-Acts takes up fully a quarter of the NT canon. It is 
pivotal both for the history of earliest Christianity and for 
the development of its theology. See LUKE (PERSON). 
Although some overlapping is unavoidable, the specific 
topic of the present entry is Luke-Acts as a literary work. 
Attention must be given as well to some of its historical and 
religious claims, but only insofar as a connection can be 
drawn between them and the literary shape of the writing. 
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The concern here is not only with what Luke-Acts says, 
but how it speaks. 

B. Circumstances of Composition 

Any discussion of the circumstances accompanying the 
production of Luke-Acts is inevitably circular. There are 
few external guideposts, so conclusions must be based on 
internal evidence, which can—notoriously—be construed 
in quite different ways. The issues of dating and author¬ 
ship, for example, mutually impinge; and to a remarkable 
degree, each depends on a reader’s overall conception of 
the writing. 

The ancient manuscripts attribute the gospel to a certain 
Luke, whom patristic writers unanimously identify as the 
companion of Paul (Philemon 24; Col 4:14; 2 Tim 4:11), a 
supposition apparently supported by the so-called “we 
passages” of Acts (cf. 16:10-17; 20:5-15; 21:8-18; 27:1- 
28:16) in which the narrator suddenly shifts from third- 
person to first-person narration, suggesting the presence 
of an eyewitness (Fitzmyer Luke I-IX AB, 36). Critical 
scholarship has challenged the traditional attribution, ar¬ 
guing that the tone, perspective, and purposes of Luke- 
Acts better fit a later, “second-generation” composition 
(Loning 1981). A very late dating would obviously disqual¬ 
ify any companion of Paul as author. “Second-generation,” 
however, is scarcely a precise designation. To place Luke- 
Acts as late as the 2d century (O’Neill 1961) is excessive. In 
fact, nothing in the writing prohibits composition by a 
companion of Paul and an eyewitness to some events. A 
thirty-year-old man who joined Paul ca. 50 c.E. would still 
only be sixty in the 80s, old enough and at sufficient 
distance to describe the beginnings of the movement with 
a certain nostalgia. Luke’s failure to use Paul’s letters or 
even to mention that Paul wrote letters argues in favor of 
an earlier rather than a later date. It is far more likely for 
Paul’s letters to be ignored before the time of their collec¬ 
tion and canonization than after. Some contemporarv 
scholars argue the opposite way. They attribute some of 
Paul’s letters to Luke’s authorship, particularly the Pastoral 
Letters (Wilson 1979) perhaps even as the third volume of 
Luke-Acts (Quinn 1978). Such hypotheses fall short of 
proof and are less convincing than the traditional attribu¬ 
tions for Luke-Acts and Paul’s letters. 

To state that Luke-Acts could have been composed bv a 
companion of Paul by the end of the 1st century (probablv 
between 80 and 85, though possibly earlier), does not bv 
itself tell us anything about the nature of the writing or its 
historical accuracy. That the author is an admirer of Paul 
is obvious from the text in any case, and the number of 
events he could himself witness would have been small. For 
the rest, the author admittedly relied on other witnesses 
and written sources (Luke 1:1-2). 

Nor does this attribution tell us anything about the 
author. Like the other gospel writers. Luke recedes mod¬ 
estly behind his narrative. Attempts to discover in his style 
the marks of a physician, for example, have been massivelv 
refuted (Cadbury 1920). The text does reveal more impor¬ 
tant characteristics of the author: his stvlistic ability, which 
enables him to use various Greek dictions; his Hellenistic 
education, shown by his facile use of rhetorical conventions 
(Kurz 1980); his wide reading in Torah, manifested in his 
dense textual allusions and in the structure of his storv; 
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his storytelling ability, demonstrated by his striking vi¬ 
gnettes and parables. The text reveals most of all a syn¬ 
thetic narrative imagination, enabling him to make the 
story of Jesus (already current in the church) and the story 
of the church’s beginnings into one coherent and intercon¬ 
nected story, showing in the process that it continued the 
still longer story of God and his people. 

The provenience and audience of Luke-Acts are impos¬ 
sible to fix precisely. Ancient tradition wavers regarding 
the place of composition, and the text gives no firm clues 
(Fitzmyer Luke I-IX AB, 37-40). The circumstances of 
Luke’s readers also escape easy detection, as the many 
suggestions concerning them suggest (Karris 1978; 1979). 
Certainly, his readers were Greek-speaking, and suffi¬ 
ciently acquainted with scriptural traditions to grasp at 
least the gist of his allusions. They were already Christian. 
They were almost certainly gentile; indeed, a great deal of 
Luke-Acts makes little sense if they were not gentile believ¬ 
ers (Fitzmyer Luke I—IX AB, 57-59). Given the length, 
complexity, and literary sophistication of the work, it is far 
less likely that it responded to a specific or local crisis than 
that Luke intentionally addressed a much wider reader- 
ship with magisterial ambition (Johnson 1979). If there is 
a crisis addressed by Luke-Acts—and there is—it is not one 
occasioned by momentary circumstance, but rather by the 
nature and development of the Christian movement itself. 

C. Genre and Purpose 

Luke is above all a gifted storyteller. His writing is filled 
with short vignettes, each of which imaginatively summons 
for the reader an entire world (Haenchen 1966: 259-60). 
In the gospel, Luke alone tells the parables of the Rich 
Fool (12:13-21), of Lazarus and Dives (16:19-31), of the 
Good Samaritan (10:30-35), and, most memorably, of the 
Prodigal Son (15:11-32). These parables are, of course, 
attributed to Jesus, although much of their shaping may 
be due to Luke himself (cf., e.g., Schweizer 1948). Luke 
weaves a delicate tapestry in his infancy stories (Luke 1-2) 
and in his resurrection accounts (Luke 24), which have an 
almost novelistic tone (Wanke 1973: 1-32), No less in Acts 
is his storytelling ability revealed: the death of Ananias 
and Sapphira (5:1-11), Peter’s release from prison (12:6— 
17), and Paul’s shipwreck (27:1-44) are small masterpieces 
of narration. 

Luke is, however, considerably more than a miniaturist. 
His most impressive accomplishment is the forging of 
these short stories (many of them already circulating in 
some form) into one long, coherent narrative, which with 
masterful control brings the reader from the mists of 
antiquity all the way to a rented apartment in the empire’s 
capital city, and within the space of 52 chapters creates out 
of sometimes unlikely material an uncanny sense of histor¬ 
ical movement. Luke had at least one antecedent for the 
gospel narrative (Mark), which he used. But his unexam¬ 
pled contribution to Christian literature was the extension 
of that story to the time of his first readers, connecting 
them by narrative not only to the first days of the church 
and to Jesus’ life and ministry, but as well to the whole 
story of God’s people, reaching back even to Adam (Luke 
3:38) (Kurz 1984). 

Luke’s choice of the narrative form is deliberate. He 
explicitly designates his work a diegesis “narrative” (1:1) 


and emphasizes that he tells events “in sequence” (kathexes, 
1:3). It is clear from several other places that Luke regards 
the narration of events “in order” to have a peculiarly 
convincing quality (e.g., Acts 9:27; 11:4; 15:12-14). For 
him, the development of the plot itself, in sequence, has a 
persuasive force (Dillon 1981: 217-33). In this, Luke 
shares the conviction of Hellenistic rhetoric, which regards 
the narratio as critical to historical argument or personal 
defense, as he shows also in the construction of Paul’s 
“defense speeches” (Acts 22:3—21; 24:10-21; 26:4-23) 
(Neyrey 1984). How this literary emphasis serves Luke’s 
religious purposes will be discussed. But first, the implica¬ 
tions of the narrative form for intepreting Luke-Acts 
should be mentioned. 

To say that Luke-Acts is a story means, at the least, that 
it cannot be read as a systematic treatise filled with theolog¬ 
ical propositions. To use rhetorical terms as old as Aristotle 
(cf. Poet . 6: 19—22), for the reader to grasp Luke’s dianoia 
(“theme” or “meaning”), it must be done in and through 
his mythos (“story line,” “plot”), for it is found only there 
(cf. Frye 1969: 52—79). The meaning is fitted to the narra¬ 
tive form. Consequently, it is of the most obvious impor¬ 
tance to locate where something occurs in Luke’s story. 
The connections between individual vignettes are often as 
significant as their respective contents. The sequence itself 
provides the larger meaning. 

To say that Luke-Acts is a single story also bears the 
implication that Acts not only continues but also provides 
Luke’s own authoritative commentary on his gospel (van 
Unnik 1960). The determination of Luke’s purposes or 
the understanding of a specific theme, therefore, must 
take the whole story into account, precisely in its narrative 
development. To discuss the “christology” of Acts mainly 
in terms of contrast to the gospel, for example (Moule 
1966), betrays Luke’s clear literary intention. Likewise, any 
discussion of “the poor” in Luke-Acts must take seriously 
the sudden disappearance of that terminology after chap. 
16 of the gospel (cf. Karris 1978) and consider whether 
the theme might have had a limited literary function for 
the first part of Luke’s story (Johnson 1977). The discus¬ 
sion of what Luke says on any subject is qualified by where 
he says it. 

The category of story also points the reader to the 
importance of plot and characters, which are the constitu¬ 
tive elements of the mythos. The characters motivate and 
enact the plot; the plot reveals the characters in action. In 
Luke-Acts, the most important character is arguably the 
God who never appears but who in various ways directs 
the action, and with reference to whom all of the narrative 
unfolds. Special attention must be paid as well to Luke’s 
stereotypical descriptions of his protagonists (Jesus and his 
successors). Finally, there are the interactions between 
Luke’s heroes and those who respond to them, whether 
positively or negatively. 

Does Luke’s narrative match any conventional literary 
form of the ancient world? The question of genre is 
notoriously difficult in literary analysis, not least because 
the nature of genre itself is disputed. But it is certainly the 
case that Hellenistic culture, unlike our own, prized and 
employed conventional literary patterns. The question is 
of particular importance because if genre has a function, 
it is to create certain expectations in readers, and to 
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program certain responses. When genre works, function 
truly follows form. If we can determine the generic char¬ 
acter of Luke-Acts, therefore, we are given important clues 
to the way in which it would have been read and under¬ 
stood by its first readers—or at least the way Luke intended 
it to be understood. 

The question of genre is here asked of Luke-Acts as a 
two-volume work, leaving aside whether a “gospel” is a 
separate genre (Talbert 1977) or “Acts” becomes one. In 
the 2d century “Acts” of various Apostles proliferated 
(e.g., Acts Thom, or Acts Paul). The suggestion that Luke- 
Acts resembles a Hellenistic Romance or Novel (Good- 
enough 1966: 57) will not be pursued here, however strik¬ 
ing the similarities may be (Cadbury 1955: 57, and 
especially Pervo 1987), That classification is not only broad 
but it misses some of Luke-Acts’ most important features. 
In Luke-Acts something more than aesthetic delight is 
operative, even in formal terms. The most common genres 
to which Luke-Acts is assigned are the Hellenistic History 
or Biography, and Jewish Apology. The decision requires 
a close consideration of the text. 

The reasons for regarding Luke-Acts as a History are 
obvious and, to most scholars, compelling (Barrett 1961; 
Marshall 1970): 

1. His gospel prologue not only looks like those pre¬ 
scribed for Greek historiography (cf. Lucian, Hist, conscr. 
47-54), but also examples of such prologues (cf. Joseph. 
Ant.). He tells the reader that he is using earlier oral and 
written sources (Luke 1:1-2). But he has also done per¬ 
sonal and accurate research ( akribos , 1:3), implying that he 
can handle those sources critically. He is writing a “sus¬ 
tained and sequential” narrative (kathexes), the purpose of 
which is to give the reader certainty rather than surmise 
concerning the past and even present events (1:4). 

2. Luke places the community traditions—the story of 
Jesus and the church—in the context of world history, 
connecting it not only to the story of Israel (cf. 1:5) but 
also to that of the oikoumene. Of the NT writers he alone 
provides chronological references for pivotal events (cf. 
Luke 1:5; 2:1-2; 3:1-2; Acts 18:12). He identifies power 
blocs and rulers in Palestine (Acts 12:20-22), Asia Minor 
(Acts 19:31), and Europe (Acts 18:12-17). 

3. Above all, Luke shows the historian’s instinct for cau¬ 
sality. His narrative is essentially linear, moving the reader 
from one event to another. The term “in sequence” (kath¬ 
exes) in the prologue is critical to understanding his com¬ 
position (Schneider 1977). He draws connections between 
events, so that a thread of purpose is seen to run through 
his entire narrative. 

The question of Luke’s accuracy as a historian is dis¬ 
cussed fully elsewhere—see LUKE (PERSON)—but some 
comments are appropriate here because the issue of genre 
demands consideration of what sort of historian Luke 
might be. 

To a considerable extent, historians are dependent on 
their sources. Luke says that he had some reports from 
eyewitnesses (Luke 1:2). Perhaps his unusually good infor¬ 
mation on Herod’s household came from such a source 
(Luke 8:3; 23:6-12; Acts 12:20-23) (Hastings 1958). The 
“we” source in Acts could also have come from an eyewit¬ 
ness, whether the author or another. But since the first- 
person plural was sometimes used conventionally in travel 


narratives, we cannot be certain (Robbins 1978). Luke also 
had written sources (Luke 1:1). For the gospel, he used 
Mark, materials from the source called Q, and other dis¬ 
tinctive materials usually designated L. We can check his 
use of a source only in the case of Mark, since it alone 
remains independently intact. Q gives no real help, since 
the shape of this hypothetical source must be abstracted 
from both Matthean and Lukan versions. 

Luke’s use of Mark differs considerably from Matthew’s 
use of the same source. When Luke follows Mark he does 
so more closely, though he tends to omit blatant doublets, 
such as the feeding stories, whereas Matthew increases 
them (Fitzmyer Luke I-IX AB, 62-82). Instead of inserting 
great blocks of discourse material into the narrative, Luke 
more subtly interweaves deeds and sayings. The sayings of 
Jesus in Luke’s gospel consequently have a greater air of 
biographical plausibility (see esp. Luke 9-19). Luke uses 
Mark with reasonable fidelity. The larger problem is deter¬ 
mining where Luke has a source. If Matthew and Mark 
were not available for comparison, it would be doubtful 
that we could detect where Luke is using Mark and where 
he is not. 

The difficulty in detecting Luke’s sources has two causes. 
The first is that Luke follows the respectable Hellenistic 
practice of rewriting his sources (cf., e.g., Joseph. AgAp 
54). We can observe how he modifies the Greek of Mark’s 
gospel, bringing it closer to his own liking. The second 
reason is Luke’s capacity for writing convincingly in a 
variety of styles. If one were to excerpt and compare the 
Greek of Luke’s prologue, the infancy accounts, Peter’s 
Pentecost sermon, and Paul’s defense speeches, one could 
reasonably think that they were from different writers. 
Luke follows the Hellenistic rhetorical ideal of “writing in 
character” (prosopopoeia), which fits style appropriately to 
character and occasion (Kurz 1980: 186). Paul in Athens, 
consequently, is much more “Greek” than Paul in the 
synagogue of Antioch. Similarly, the Greek of the infancy 
accounts has a Semitic coloration. Some conclude that Luke 
was using Hebrew or Aramaic sources (Winter 1956). But 
when we observe elsewhere that Luke shows a flair and 
fascination for a biblical or—more accurately—septuagin- 
tal style, the determination becomes very difficult (Turner 
1955-56). 

The search for Luke’s sources in Acts is even more 
frustrating, since there is no way to check his usage. It 
would appear that he had fewer sources and was able to 
exercise more literary control in Acts than in the gospel. 
Apart from the “we” sections—which are otherwise stylis¬ 
tically consistent with the material around them (Harnack 
1907)—we can identify no certain sources. Attempts to 
find a “Jerusalem” or "Antioch” source in the first fifteen 
chapters of Acts have proved to be more complex than 
convincing (Dupont 1964). 

How reliable—factually—is Luke the historian? Taking 
into consideration his use of the one source we can check, 
his general accuracy in matters we can otherwise confirm 
from archaeological or documentary sources, and the 
overall agreement between his account of Paul and that in 
the letters, we can conclude that Luke is accurate in what 
he tells us, certainly by the standards of Hellenistic histo¬ 
riography (Hengel 1979). The phrase “in what he tells us,” 
however, is critical. Luke writes selectively. In the gospel. 
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he omits portions of Mark (the so-called “great omission” 
of Mark 6:45-8:27), and he fails to mention any Galilean 
appearances of the risen Jesus. In Acts, Luke either does 
not know or chooses not to mention things otherwise 
known to us. He describes no Galilean mission of the 
church (notice the conspicuous silence in Acts 1:8 and 
15:3). He tells us nothing of rural evangelization, since as 
a good Hellenist, his interest is exclusively urban. Of the 
first missionaries, he concentrates on Peter and Paul to the 
virtual neglect of all others. Although Paul’s arrival in 
Rome is the climax of Acts, for example, he never bothers 
to inform the reader when the Christian movement itself 
reached the capital city (cf. Acts 28:14-16). 

So much does Luke concentrate on Jesus and a few of 
his followers that he is considered by some to be less a 
historian than a biographer. It has been argued that the 
biographies of some Hellenistic philosophers (as in Dioge¬ 
nes Laertius’ Lives of the Philosophers) provide the closest 
formal analogy to Luke-Acts: first the life of the Founder 
is considered, with a concentration on his wondrous birth 
and its portents, his deeds, and his teachings; then a 
succession narrative, which recounts the deeds and teach¬ 
ings of his disciples (Talbert 1974: 125-34). The sugges¬ 
tion is attractive and corresponds to some features of 
Luke’s writing. The Lukan addition of infancy and ap¬ 
pearance accounts certainly pushes the Markan gospel 
closer to a Hellenistic Biography, as does his placement of 
sayings material. The portrait of Jesus and the disciples, 
furthermore, is shaded to resemble the Hellenistic Sophos 
(“sage”). Thus, Luke emphasizes Jesus’ innocence and 
courage during his passion (cf. below), and the disciples 
also show boldness (parresia) in their teaching (Acts 4:13); 
indeed, like Socrates, they choose to obey God rather than 
human authorities (Acts 4:19). 

Careful analysis of extant Hellenistic biographies, how¬ 
ever, does not adequately support the suggestion that 
Luke-Acts fits that genre (Barr and Wentling 1984: 72- 
76). The hypothesis must also leave out of account the 
clear clues of the prologue that Luke considers his work to 
be a history. He writes not simply of Jesus and his follow¬ 
ers, but of the “matters (pragmata) accomplished among 
us.” His narrative has a scope far wider than Jesus and his 
school. The people of Israel form one of the most impor¬ 
tant characters in his narrative, and much of Luke’s con¬ 
cern is for the fate of this historic people. Because the 
story of Jesus and his disciples is placed within this broader 
story, his writing is more properly if roughly categoried as 
a form of History (Ehrhardt 1958: 45-46). 

What sort of history, then, did Luke set out to compose? 
He was obviously a committed member of the movement 
he depicted. On the other hand, he was not attempting a 
comprehensive record of the Christian past. If, as the 
prologue suggests, Luke’s composition was intended for 
publication, perhaps he meant to influence the wider 
world, and Luke-Acts is the first Christian apologetic litera¬ 
ture. 

Noting Luke’s positive view of gentiles and in particular 
of Roman officials, some have suggested that Luke wrote 
an apology for the Christian movement as a whole (Cad¬ 
bury 1927: 306-16; Easton 1936). By observing the politi¬ 
cal harmlessness of the movement magistrates might be 
convinced to grant Christians the same freedom enjoyed 


by “other Jews.” In this light, Luke’s portrayal of Christi¬ 
anity as rooted in Judaism makes a critical political point. 
The proconsul Gallio’s decision in Acts 18:14-15 is there¬ 
fore to be taken as exemplary: in matters of dispute among 
“Jews,” magistrates need not meddle (Conzelmann 1961: 
137—44). Luke’s positive outlook on the empire has been 
interpreted in the other direction: Luke writes an apology 
for the empire, encouraging among the politically restive 
of his fellow Christians a non-apocalyptic, politically coop¬ 
erative attitude (Walasky 1983). 

Other scholars have noted the concentration on Paul in 
the latter half of Acts and have contended that Luke-Acts 
is an apology for Paul and his teaching (e.g., Goodenough 
1966: 54). A variant of this theory has it that to appease a 
significant and theologically vocal minority of Jewish be¬ 
lievers within the Christian movement (Jervell 1972: 153— 
207), Luke presents Paul not as one opposed to Torah and 
a renegade within Judaism, but as a true teacher of Israel, 
whose views are consonant with those of the Pharisees (cf. 
Acts 23:6; 28:17—20). Certainly Paul’s dominant role de¬ 
mands explanation, but Luke’s entire narrative ill fits such 
a narrow and specific function (cf. Maddox 1982: 20-21). 

These suggestions are on the right track, but they define 
“apologetic” itself much too narrowly. They isolate one 
theme or emphasis in the narrative and make it determi¬ 
native, directing it to specific inside or outside audiences. 
But Jewish apologetic literature of that period had a dual 
function. Ostensibly it defended Jews against misunder¬ 
standing and persecution. It also had an equally important 
function for Jewish readers, because it reinterpreted their 
traditions within a pluralistic context by bringing an out¬ 
sider perspective to bear on them. Thus, in Philo, the 
symbols of Greek philosophy and history provided the 
categories for the interpretation of Moses (cf. Vita Mos I- 
II). Apologetic literature thus provided “security” to Jew¬ 
ish readers by demonstrating the antiquity and value of 
their traditions in a pluralistic context. 

Luke-Acts has a similar double-edged function. To a 
hypothetical outside reader, it presents Christianity as 
enlightened, harmless, even beneficent. Its more immedi¬ 
ate function is to interpret the gospel within the context of 
a pluralistic environment, composed of both Jews and 
gentiles (Tiede 1980: 1-18). 

The gospel prologue (Luke 1:1—4) indicates that al¬ 
though Luke-Acts may have been published and thereby 
made available to a wider audience, it was addressed first 
of all to a Christian readership (Fitzmyer Luke I-IX AB, 
299-300). Theophilus has already been “instructed” (kate- 
cheo) in the Christian story (1:4). Why, then, does Luke 
provide still another version for him? Luke writes, he says, 
to give his readers “security” (asphaleia) (1:4) in their 
knowledge of “the things brought to fulfillment among 
us” (1:1). Not only the distant past, therefore, but also 
present circumstances required interpretation: the 
“among us” reaches up to Luke’s own day. The expression 
“brought to fulfillment” (or “accomplished”) is in the pas¬ 
sive voice. In the biblical idiom, this equals “realities which 
God has brought to fulfillment.” The narrative, then, is 
about the fulfillment of God’s promises, up to the present. 
But why is “security” required? And how will a narrative 
written “in sequence” provide it? Here we reach the key 
element in Luke’s statement of purpose, and the single 
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most important literary clue for the understanding of his 
narrative (Maddox 1982: 186). 

The text of Luke-Acts overwhelmingly suggests that 
Luke’s audience was made up predominantly of gentile 
believers. There may have been Jewish members among 
his readers, but the Jewish mission, which Acts shows up 
so repeatedly failing, appears to be if not completely over, 
less than vigorous. In contrast, the outlook regarding the 
gentile world is entirely positive. The closing statement 
concerning them is “They will listen” (Acts 28:28). Luke’s 
readers are themselves evidence that Paul’s prophecy came 
true. But precisely the two facts of gentile acceptance and 
Jewish rejection of the Good News create a severe “uncer¬ 
tainty” for thoughtful gentile Christians. 

The problem is simple but profound. God’s promises 
had been made to Israel, to the Jewish people, through 
Abraham (Gen 12:1-3). If that historical people was not 
now in possession of the promised blessings, but someone 
else was, what did that imply about God’s faithfulness to 
his promises? Did God utterly betray his people and his 
word? This is a difficulty as much for gentiles as for Jews. 
Could they rely on the “things fulfilled among them” any 
more than the Jews could? If God failed the Jews, could he 
not betray the gentiles even more easily? 

The problem addressed by Luke’s narrative is precisely 
and properly one of theodicy. No less than does Paul in 
Romans 9—11, he defends the word and work of God in 
history. How does the literary shaping of his narrative 
accomplish this? By telling how events occurred “in order” 
(kathexes), Luke intends to show that God first fulfilled his 
promises to Israel, and only then extended the blessings 
to gentiles. Because God had shown himself faithful to the 
Jews, therefore, the word that reached the gentiles was also 
trustworthy. Here precisely is the importance of “order” 
or consecutiveness for Luke’s narrative purposes. The 
saving of Israel was necessary for the security of gentile 
believers. 

Luke is therefore an apologetic historian of a very spe¬ 
cial sort. He sets himself to write the continuation of the 
biblical story (Dahl 1966: 152-53), not to defend the 
Christian movement as such but to defend God’s ways in 
history. By showing the story of Jesus to be rooted in that 
of Israel, and by demonstrating how God kept his promise 
by restoring Israel, Luke assured his gentile readers that 
they could have confidence in God’s word to them. Luke’s 
purposes are not determined by a momentary crisis or a 
doctrinal deviance (Talbert 1966). They are generated by 
the mystery of a messianic sect existing among gentiles. So 
successful was Luke in addressing the problem that his 
narrative has become the etiological myth of gentile Chris¬ 
tianity (Johnson 1979: 94). 

D. Literary Aspects of Luke-Acts 

Luke’s literary techniques serve his overall literary and 
religious purposes. We consider here aspects of Luke’s 
style, his narrative techniques, and his structuring of the 
two volumes as a single narrative. These observations and 
examples are not exhaustive, but representative. 

1. Style. Technical discussions of Luke’s diction and 
syntax are readily available (Cadbury 1920; Fitzmyer Luke 
/-/X AB, 107-27). These sometimes fail, however, to touch 


on Luke’s characteristic concerns, which can be illustrated 
by his use of Mark and of the OT. 

a. Redaction of Mark. A careful comparison of Luke 
8:26-39 (the healing of the Gerasene demoniac) with its 
source (Mark 5:1-20) shows that Luke follows Mark much 
more closely than does Matt 8:28-34 (which is virtually a 
different story). Nevertheless, he amends Mark carefully. 
His adjustments tend toward correctness, clarity, and con¬ 
secutiveness. 

First, Luke corrects Mark’s infelicities. He considers the 
horkizo , “I adjure,” of Mark 5:7 inappropriate as addressed 
to Jesus, so changes it to deomai, “I beg” (Luke 8:28). In 
Mark 5:9-10, he found a confusion of number, which he 
renders more consistent (Luke 8:30-31), as he does also 
the tense sequence of Mark 5:14 (in Luke 8:35). 

Second, Luke clarifies the many small confusions Mark’s 
narrative creates. Thus, he makes clear where the country 
of the Gerasenes was (8:26) and assures the reader that 
when Jesus stepped out of the boat, it was onto land, and 
not water (8:27). He takes note that the herdsmen saw the 
wondrous events before they fled (8:34) and supplies the 
appropriate motivation for the townspeople’s request that 
Jesus leave (8:37). Mark’s diffuse report in 5:16 Luke 
condenses into a succinct summary and interpretation 
(Luke 8:36). 

Third, Luke arranges the narrative into a more logical 
order. He describes the demoniac’s condition in 8:28 as an 
explanation of the statement in 8:29 rather than as an 
opening description, as in Mark 5:3-6. Luke’s concern for 
consecutiveness is shown most of all in his avoidance of 
narrative surprises. He prepares the reader for later plot 
developments. Mark says that the herdsmen went into the 
city (5:14), without ever having stated that they or the 
demoniac were from there. In contrast, Luke prepares for 
the later statement by noting at the beginning that the 
man was from the city (Luke 8:27), He signals the restora¬ 
tion of the man by having him preach “in the city” (8:39), 
in contrast to Mark’s “Decapolis” (Mark 5:20). Similarly, 
we read in Mark 5:15 that the exorcised man was 
“clothed,” but have not been told he was naked. Luke 
supplies this deficiency by stating in the beginning that the 
man wore no clothes (8:27). Luke’s concern for connec¬ 
tions shows how consistently he thinks in terms of “in 
order” (kathexes), and also forms a narrative pattern: by 
preparing the way for every subsequent plot development, 
Luke in effect creates a literary pattern of “prophecy and 
fulfillment” within his narrative. 

b. Biblical Imitation. Luke is a stylistic chameleon. His 
account of Paul’s speech in the agora (Acts 17:16-31) 
could be from Dio Chrysostom, and the riot of the Ephe¬ 
sian silversmiths (Acts 19:23—41) from Lucian of Samosata. 
In these stories, Luke is the Hellenistic fabulist. He also 
shares the Greek literary fondness for archaizing (Plu- 
macher 1972: 32-79). In apologetic literature, the claim to 
antiquity is enhanced by language derived from ancient 
scriptures. Luke is no less the Greek litterateur, then 
(Schubert 1954: 85), when in great stretches of his narra¬ 
tive he imitates the rhythms of the LXX. It is a diction 
wonderfully suited to his purposes. That Luke consciously 
adapts this “biblical mode” is shown bv his facile use of 
other modes when the rhetorical ideal of prosopopoeia 
demands them. It is in fact one of the subtle pleasures of 
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reading Luke-Acts to observe how his Greek becomes less 
"biblical” and more “Greek” as the gospel makes its way 
into the gentile world. 

Beyond direct citations from Torah (discussed below), 
Luke uses biblical diction variously. In the Stephen speech 
(Acts 7:2-53) he excerpts and fits together pieces from a 
very long section of Torah (Richard 1978) so artfully that 
the result appears both as a seamless and spontaneous 
speech by Stephen, and as a straightforward recital of the 
biblical narrative, while it is neither. Similarly, the Magnif¬ 
icat (Luke 1:46-55) places in Mary’s mouth words inspired 
by, and sentiments derived from, 1 Sam 2:1—10 (Hannah’s 
song), yet with a remarkable freshness. 

Luke also uses a range of allusions, which reveal a 
thorough knowledge of biblical cadences. The annuncia¬ 
tion scene (Luke 1:28-38) not only builds on the “type- 
scenes” (Alter 1981) of previous bibilical annunciations 
(e.g., Judg 13:2-7) but overlays them with a dense texture 
of other allusions. The angel’s greeting carries with it 
echoes of Zeph 3:14 and Zech 2:10 (Laurentin 1957); 
likewise the Transfiguration’s conclusion. “Listen to him” 
(Luke 9:35) suggests that Jesus is the prophet, like Moses 
(Deut 18:15), to whom the people should listen (Schubert 
1954: 181-82). 

These examples also show the ways that Luke uses 
biblical prototypes to construct entire scenes. In both vol¬ 
umes, uniquely Lukan stories appear to depend on the 
imitation of biblical models, either for details of language 
or for the entire structure of the story. The death of 
Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5:1-11), for example, is remi¬ 
niscent of the stoning of Achan in Josh 7:1-26. Luke is 
particularly fond of stories involving the prophets Elijah 
and Elisha (Dubois 1973), both in smaller vignettes (cf. 
Luke 9:54 with 2 Kgs 1:9-16 and Luke 9:61 with 1 Kgs 
19:20) and in more elaborate combinations. Luke 7:1-16 
“fulfills” the allusion to Elijah and Elisha made earlier in 
Luke’s narrative (4:25—27) by having Jesus do deeds which 
mirror theirs in 2 Kgs 5:1-14 and 1 Kgs 17:17-24 (John¬ 
son 1977: 96-103). The use of the Elijah—Elisha cycle is 
most obvious in the distinctive Lukan rendering of the 
ascension and giving of the Spirit. The prophet Jesus 
departs and leaves his prophetic followers with a “double 
share” of the Holy Spirit so that they can do deeds as great 
as or greater than his own, just as Elijah did for Elisha 
when he departed in the fiery chariot (see Luke 24:51-53; 
Acts 1:9-11; 2:1-13, with 2 Kgs 2:1-14; cf. Lohfink 1971: 
73). Luke’s way of employing these biblical allusions is 
subtle and eludes the detection of his method, whether he 
worked directly from the text of Torah (Brodie 1984) or 
depended on reminiscence. 

2. Narrative Devices. The impression of fullness given 
by Luke’s narrative is due, particularly in Acts—where he 
had fewer traditional materials with which to work—to 
literary artistry. Out of disparate fragments he creates a 
sustained and coherent narrative by extending and ampli¬ 
fying the traditions available to him. 

a. Summaries. He extends the narrative by means of 
summaries. These generalize details from specific stories, 
giving the impression of repeated or customary occur¬ 
rence (Cadbury 1933; Zimmerman 1961). In the gospel, 
Luke took over from Mark (cf., e.g., Mark 1:39; 3:7—12) 
the use of such summaries, but he uses them far more 


extensively (Luke 1:80; 2:52; 4:14-15; 7:21-22; 8:1-3; 
13:22; 19:47; 21:37). In Acts, the use of summaries is even 
more important. In the first chapters of Acts, there are 
three so-called “major summaries” (Acts 2:42-47; 4:32- 
35; and 5:12-16). They provide critical spacing for the 
narrative and provide the reader with the sense of time’s 
passing. They also offer a “typical” glimpse into the life of 
the community in its earliest stages and are, as a result, 
highly idealized (Dupont 1969). Luke also uses smaller 
summary statements to advance his narrative in the later 
sections of Acts (cf. 5:42; 6:7; 9:31; 12:24; 19:20). 

b. Speeches. Even more important is Luke’s use of 
speeches. In the first eight chapters of Acts, there are nine 
speeches of greater or lesser length (Acts 1:4—8, 16—22; 
2:14-40; 3:12-26; 4:8-12, 24-30; 5:35-39; 6:2-4; 7:2- 
53), which as a whole make up fully half of the narrative. 
Luke uses these speeches precisely the way a Hellenistic 
historian would (Dibelius 1956: 138-85). Whatever frag¬ 
ments of tradition or patterns of preaching they may 
retain (Dodd 1936), in their present form they are Luke’s 
handiwork, reflecting his thought rather than that of the 
original speaker (Wilckens 1961). Luke provides what 
ought to have been said on a particular occasion. It is in 
the speeches above all that Luke observes prosopopoeia 
(“writing in character”). As a narrative device, the speeches 
interpret the story for the reader. Peter’s Pentecost speech 
(Acts 2:14—36) interprets the wind and tongues far more 
directly for Luke’s reader than for the diaspora Jews in 
Jerusalem. The interpretive function of speeches holds for 
the gospel as well. Luke arranges Jesus’ sayings so that they 
both reflect and interpret the narrative progress surround¬ 
ing them (e.g., Luke 4:16-30; 14:7-24; 15:1-32). 

c. Journeys. Luke also uses journeys as a narrative 
device, as do other Hellenistic historians. Luke’s narrative 
about Paul is dominated by a series of journeys, climaxing 
in his long sea voyage to Rome (Acts 27:1-44) (cf. Robbins 
1978). And the central portion of Luke’s gospel is taken 
up by the great “travel narrative” of chaps. 9—19 (Conzel- 
mann 1952). Analysis of the chapters reveals that Luke 
created this dramatic stage of his story out of a variety of 
sayings material and a series of travel notices (9:51,53, 56, 
57; 10:1; 13:22, 31, 33; 14:25; 17:11; 18:31, 35; 19:1, 11, 
28), which by careful editing he has made into a coherent 
and compelling whole. 

d. Parallelism. Luke makes extensive use of parallelism 
in his narrative. His habit of matching events and charac¬ 
ters throughout the two volumes has frequently been 
noted. As Mary is overshadowed by the Holy Spirit in Luke 
1:34—35, for example, so are Mary and the disciples over¬ 
shadowed by the Spirit at the beginning of Acts (1:13—14; 
2:1—4). Peter and Paul work similar miracles (Acts 3:1-10 
and 14:8-11; 9:36-40 and 20:7-12), which in turn mirror 
the miracles of Jesus (Luke 5:17-26; 8:40-56). Peter and 
Paul face similar threats (Acts 8:9-13 and 19:13—19) and 
enjoy similar miraculous escapes (Acts 12:6-17 and 16:25— 
34). The trial of Stephen in Acts 6:8-15 overlaps that of 
Jesus in Luke 22:66-71, and the connection between them 
is rendered unmistakable by Acts 7:56 (cf. Luke 22:69). 
The “passion” of Paul bears some resemblance to that of 
Jesus (see esp. Acts 21:1-14). By the device of parallelism, 
Luke accomplishes two things. First, he establishes connec¬ 
tions among his main characters; second, he joins parts of 
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his narrative together. Attempts to make parallelism (or 
chiasmus) the dominant architectonic element of his nar¬ 
rative, however, gain their plausibility by forcing the tex¬ 
tual evidence (Morgenthaler 1949; Goulder 1964; Talbert 
1974). They above all fail to reckon with the essentially 
linear character of Luke’s narrative. 

3. Literary Structure. Two structural components help 
Luke give shape to his overall narrative: geography and 
prophecy. They ultimately point in the same direction and 
serve his overall purposes. 

a. Geography. Luke uses geography as a literary and 
theological instrument (Conzelmann 1961). The center of 
his story is the city of Jerusalem and the events which take 
place in it. The whole movement of the gospel is toward 
Jerusalem. The infancy account moves toward the presen¬ 
tation of Jesus in the Temple (2:22) and his discovery there 
as a young boy (2:41-51). The Lukan temptation account 
reverses the Matthean order of the last two temptations so 
that the climax is reached in Jerusalem (4:9). At the end of 
the Galilean ministry, the transfiguration account explic¬ 
itly prepares for the journey to Jerusalem and Jesus’ death 
(9:31). The journey itself begins with a solemn announce¬ 
ment (9:51) and continues with multiple references to 
Jesus’ destination (13:22, 33-34; 17:11; 18:31; 19:11,28). 
All of Jesus' resurrection appearances take place in the 
environs of Jerusalem. In the last of them Jesus instructs 
the disciples, “Stay in the city” (24:1-49). 

The geographical movement in Acts is away from Jeru¬ 
salem. The announcement of Jesus in Acts 1:8, “You shall 
be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria 
and to the end of the earth,” is carried out by the narrative 
(Menoud 1954-55): the ministry in Jerusalem (chaps. 1- 
7) is followed by the evangelization of Judea and Samaria 
(chaps. 8-12), then Asia Minor and Europe (chaps. 13- 
28). Each movement outward, however, also circles back to 
Jerusalem (see Acts 12:25; 15:2; 18:22; 19:21; 20:16; 
21:13; 25:1). 

Jersualem is therefore in spatial terms the center of 
Luke's narrative. The middle twelve chapters of the two- 
volume work narrate events there. Why does Luke make 
Jerusalem so central? The city and the Temple, which Luke 
treats as virtually identical (Bachmann 1980), were of 
obvious historical importance for Judaism and for the 
nascent Christian movement. But more than historical 
recollection is involved. For Luke, the city and Temple 
stand as symbols of the people of Israel. The death of 
Jesus and the beginning of the church there provide the 
paradigmatic expression of the Jewish people’s acceptance 
or rejection of God’s visitation. Jerusalem is the pivotal 
place in the story of the prophet and the people. 

b. Prophecy. Proof from prophecy was a standard ele¬ 
ment in early Christian apologetic. In it, texts from Torah 
were said to be “fulfilled” by events in Jesus’ life, death, 
and resurrection. Matthew uses a sophisticated form of 
this proof in his so-called “formula citations.” Luke ex¬ 
pands and refines the notion of prophetic fulfillment 
(Dahl 1966: 152). Not only do the events of Jesus’ ministry 
fulfill Scripture, but stages of the church’s life and mission 
do as well: they are among the things “fulfilled among us” 
(see Acts 3:24; 13:40; 15:15; 28:25-27). Unlike Matthew, 
Luke does not mechanically align texts and events. His 
references are more general and inclusive. He often uses 


the term “It must” (dei) of various situations, indicating 
how events were determined by prophecies: the suffering 
and glorification of the Messiah (Luke 9:22; 17:25; 24:7; 
Acts 3:21; 17:3), the apostasy of Judas and the election of 
Matthias (Acts 1:16-22), the sufferings of Paul (Acts 9:16), 
and of all Christians (Acts 14:22). 

(1) Literary Prophecy. Specifically Lukan is the use of 
literary prophecy. Not texts from Torah, but utterances of 
characters in the narrative are explicitly shown to be later 
fulfilled. Only Luke has the three passion predictions 
(Luke 9:22, 44; 18:32—33) noted in the resurrection ac¬ 
counts as having been fulfilled (24:6-8, 44). Jesus’ predic¬ 
tion of his witnesses’ tribulations (Luke 21:12-15) is liter¬ 
ally fulfilled in the narrative of Acts (4:3-5, 14; 5:17-42). 
His instruction about the proper response to unbelieving 
cities (Luke 9:5; 10:11) is carried out by the missionaries 
in Acts (13:51). Jesus says that the Twelve are to be judges 
over Israel (Luke 22:30), and they exercise such judgment 
among the people in Acts (5:1-11). The prophet Agabus 
predicts sufferings for Paul (Acts 21:10-14) that speedily 
come true (21:30-35). 

(2) Programmatic Prophecy. Of particular importance 
for Luke’s narrative are literary prophecies which serve a 
programmatic function. They are spoken by characters at 
critical junctures to interpret the narrative which follows. 
The reader understands the plot development as a fulfill¬ 
ment of the prophecy. The most obvious example is Jesus’ 
statement in Acts 1:8, which serves as a guide to the rest 
of Acts (Dibelius 1956: 193-94). Similarly, at the end of 
Acts Paul’s final statement, “the salvation of God has been 
sent to the gentiles, they will listen,” is understood as 
having reached fulfillment among Luke’s readers. Proph¬ 
ecies at the end and beginning of the gospel are also 
important. Jesus’ promise of a “power from on high” (Luke 
24:49) enables the reader to perceive the ascension (Luke 
24:50-53; Acts 1:9-11) not as an absolute departure but 
as a transformed presence, and the gift of the Spirit (Acts 
2:1-4) as fulfilling Jesus’ saying, “1 will send the promise 
of my Father upon you.” The saying of Simeon, “This 
child is set for the fall and rising of many in Israel and for 
a sign that is spoken against” (Luke 2:34), prepares the 
reader to understand the entire gospel narrative as the 
story of a prophet whose ministry creates a division among 
God’s people (Johnson 1977: 86-91). 

(3) Speech-narrative Prophecy. Luke even arranges 
speech and narrative to form a “prophecy-fulfillment 
pattern. He places speeches so that the narrative following 
them fulfills their point, often ironically. Jesus declares 
that a prophet is not acceptable in his own country, and 
his townspeople immediately reject him who is a prophet 
(Luke 4:16-30). Luke states that sinners accepted the 
prophet John, but the Pharisees rejected God’s plan tor 
them (7:29-30). Next he quotes the charge that Jesus was 
a friend of tax collectors and sinners (7:34), then shows 
Jesus in the following story to be accepted bv a sinful 
woman and rejected by a Pharisee (7:36-50). Stephen, 
described as a prophet filled with the Holy Spirit, accuses 
the Jewish leadership of rejecting the prophets and of 
resisting the Holy Spirit; they respond by killing him (Acts 
7:51-60). Paul warns the Jews of Antioch in Pisidia not to 
reject the good news lest it be given to others; thev reject 
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it, and the gospel goes to the gentiles (Acts 13:40-48). 
Speech and narrative are mutually interpretive. 

4. Prophetic Structure. The prophetic structure of 
Luke s entire work is established by the relationship be¬ 
tween the two volumes. First, the book of Acts both contin¬ 
ues the story of the gospel and confirms it (van Unnik 
1960). In Acts, Luke provides the first and authoritative 
interpretation of his own gospel. Acts’ perspective is all the 
more important since Luke had much more freedom to 
shape it. Second, the two volumes are parts of a two-stage 
prophetic model. To demonstrate this, it is necessary to 
move from a consideration of the prophetic image of the 
main characters in Acts, to the implications of Luke’s 
portrayal of Moses. 

a. The Apostles as Prophets. Acts is appropriately called 
the Book of the Holy Spirit (Lampe 1955). The Spirit 
actively intervenes in the story, impelling and guiding it 
(8:29,39; 10:19; 11:15; 13:2; 15:28; 16:6; 20:22). Indeed, 
Luke includes five separate accounts of the Spirit’s mani¬ 
fest “outpouring” on believers (2:1-4; 4:28-31; 8:15-17; 
10:44; 19:6). For Luke, all Christians “have” the Holy 
Spirit. But the most important of his characters are de¬ 
scribed as “men of the Spirit” in a special fashion. Luke 
does not call them “prophets,” reserving that title for 
relatively minor actors (see 11:27; 13:1; 15:32; 21:10) (Ellis 
1970). He does however, describe them in terms which 
mark them as prophets. The characters in Acts who fun¬ 
damentally advance the plot (Peter, John, Philip, Stephen, 
Barnabas, and Paul) are described in stereotypical terms. 
They arc “filled with the Holy Spirit” (4:8; 5:32; 6:3; 7:55; 

11:24; 13:9). They are bold (parresia) in their proclamation 
(4:13; 13:46; 28:31). They proclaim “good news” (5:42; 
8:4, 12, 25, 40; 11:20; 13:32; 14:7; 15:35), or the “Word 
of God” (4:29; 8:14; 13:5). They are witnesses (2:32; 
10:41; 13:31; 22:20). They work signs and wonders (semeia 
kai terata; 4:30; 6:8; 8:6; 14:3; 15:12). They preach and 
perform these wonders “among the people” (laos), the 
Jewish population considered as God’s people (3:12; 4:1; 
6:8; 13:15). These characteristics suggest one image in the 
biblical tradition, that of the prophet. 

b. Jesus the Prophet like Moses. When Peter interprets 
the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost for his hearers— 
and Luke’s readers—he cites the prophecy of Joel 2:28—32 
that the Spirit will be poured out on all flesh (Acts 2:17- 
21). Luke makes three small but significant changes in the 
Joel citation. He changes Joel’s “after these things” to “in 
the last days,” thereby defining Pentecost as an eschatolog¬ 
ical event. He adds the words “and they shall prophesy” in 
v 17, accentuating the prophetic character of the Spirit 
already suggested by the citation. He adds the words, “and 
signs on the earth below” in v 19, to form the combination 

signs and wonders.” By these changes, Luke brings to¬ 
gether three elements—an eschatological Spirit of proph¬ 
ecy, manifested by signs and wonders—which in the bibli¬ 
cal tradition suggest the specific image of Moses, the first 
and greatest of the prophets (cf., e.g., Ps 78:11-12, 32, 
43). The text of Deut 34:10-12, in fact, had given rise to 
the messianic expectation of a “prophet like Moses”: 

There has not arisen a prophet since in Israel like Moses, 

whom the Lord knew face to face, none like him for all 

the signs and wonders which the Lord sent him to do in 


the land of Egypt . . . and for all the mighty power and 
all the great and terrible deeds which Moses wrought in 
the sight of all Israel. 

This expectation remained alive (cf. 4QTestim, 1-5) de¬ 
spite the statement of Deut 34:9 that “Joshua son of Nun 
was full of the spirit of wisdom, for Moses had laid his 
hands on him” (Teeple 1957). 

The notion of a prophet whom “God raised up” had 
obvious potential for the proclamation of a resurrected 
messiah (Dupont 1967: 149). Immediately after the Joel 
citation, in fact, Peter refers to Jesus in this fashion: 

Jesus of Nazareth, a man attested to you by God with 
mighty works and wonders and signs which God did 
through him in your midst . . . this Jesus you crucified 
. . . but God raised him up. 

Jesus is described in terms which in this connection unmis¬ 
takably recall the prophet Moses. 

In the narrative about the apostles, Luke emphasizes 
that the power active in their prophetic witness is the Spirit 
of Jesus (Acts 2:33; 3:13; 4:10; 13:30; 33). As Elijah gave a 
twofold portion of the Spirit to Elisha, so have the apostles 
received a manifest bestowal of Jesus’ Spirit. The specific 
imagery is Mosaic, but so in fact was the biblical portrayal 
of Elijah and Elisha, The rejection of the apostles is fore¬ 
shadowed by the passages recalling Jesus’ rejection by 
humans and vindication by God (2:23, 36; 10:39). The 
longest of these statements relieves the people of respon¬ 
sibility because of their ignorance (3:17). And when he 
offers repentance to them, Peter draws an explicit connec¬ 
tion between Jesus and Moses (Acts 3:22-23; Deut 18:15, 
18-19): 

Moses said, “The Lord God will raise up a prophet 
among your brethren as he raised me up. You shall 
listen to him in whatever he tells you. And it shall be 
that every soul that does not listen to that prophet shall 
be destroyed from the people.” 

Both the apostles and Jesus, therefore, are described in 
terms reminiscent of Moses. The connection is made un¬ 
mistakably in the description of Moses found in Stephen’s 
speech (Acts 7:17-44). It appears to be a straightforward 
retelling of the biblical story. Closer analysis shows that 
Luke selected and structured the account of Moses so that 
it matches precisely the story of Jesus and his witnesses 
(Johnson 1977: 70-76). 

c. The Mosaic Pattern. Moses’ story falls into three 
stages: a first sending and rejection; an installation in 
power; a second sending and rejection. At the time when 
the promises to Abraham were about to be fulfilled (7:17), 
Moses is sent by God to “visit” the people and “save” them. 
They are “ignorant” of his identity and role, so they reject 
him a first time. Moses is forced into exile (7:23-29). While 
in exile, Moses encounters God and is empowered by him 
to return to the people a second time (7:30—34). Moses 
then leads the people out of Egypt with “signs and won¬ 
ders.” But the people reject him and his words a second 
time, preferring an idol made of their own hands. Those 
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who reject him this second time are themselves to be 
rejected (7:39-43). 

Moses is therefore sent twice, the first time in weakness, 
the second time in power. There are two offers of salvation 
to the people. The first is rejected out of ignorance, and 
leads to a second chance; when this is refused despite the 
experience of manifest signs and wonders, God rejects the 
people. These elements are striking enough, but Luke 
goes on to make the connection between Jesus and Moses 
absolutely clear. At the heart of Moses’ story we find 
precisely the sort of statement concerning him made else¬ 
where about Jesus (Acts 7:35-37): 

This Moses, whom they refused, saying “Who made you 
ruler and judge?” God sent as both ruler and deliverer 
by the hand of the angel that appeared to him in the 
bush. He led them out, having performed wonders and 
signs in Egypt and at the Red Sea and in the wilderness 
for forty years. This is the Moses who said to the Israel¬ 
ites, “God will raise up for you a prophet from your 
brethren as he raised me up.” 

Did Luke’s perception of Jesus’ death and resurrection 
shape his portrayal of Moses? Or did the influence move 
in the opposite direction? We cannot know. It is clear, 
however, that this understanding of Moses shows the “ne¬ 
cessity” of a prophet’s suffering before glory and explains 
why Luke begins with “Moses and all the prophets” to 
demonstrate that necessity (Luke 13:33-34; 24:25-26, 
44-46). The Mosaic pattern also establishes the typology 
and succession of spiritual authority important for Luke 
(Minear 1976: 81-147). Jesus is the prophet like Moses. 
Jesus had not, however, only been “raised up” in the sense 
of being “chosen”; he is “raised up” by the resurrection as 
Lord (Ps 110:1; Acts 2:34-36). As Moses “received the 
living words and gave them” to the people in the desert 
(Acts 7:38), so does the resurrected Jesus receive the Holy 
Spirit from God and pour it out on his followers (Acts 
2:33). In the proclamation of these witnesses, the saving 
message of Jesus is filled with prophetic power and bears 
an equally powerful threat: those not listening to the voice 
of “this prophet” will be “cut off from the people” (3:23). 

d. The Gospel in the Light of Acts. The pattern of the 
Moses story provides the basic structure for Luke’s two- 
volume work. The gospel is the story of God’s first sending 
of the prophet Jesus to “visit” his people for their “salva¬ 
tion” (Luke 1:68; 7:16; 19:44); of their initial rejection of 
this salvation, out of ignorance; and of Jesus being “raised 
up” out of death. Acts recounts Jesus’ establishment in 
power, manifested by the gift of the Holy Spirit; the 
sending out of his witnesses empowered by that Spirit; and 
the second offer of salvation to Israel “in his name” (Acts 
4:12; 5:31). This time, however, the cost of refusal is 
separation from God’s people. 

This pattern explains why Luke’s geographic structure 
makes the Jerusalem narrative central. In Jerusalem the 
first rejection, the empowerment, the second offer, and 
the issue of the acceptance or rejection by the people are 
all played out. The geographic structure serves the story 
of the prophet and the people. 

Luke was freer to shape this pattern in Acts than in the 
gospel. But if Acts provides Luke’s understanding of the 


gospel story, we can expect to find within the gospel’s 
tighter constraints intimations of this image of Jesus 
(Lampe 1955—56), and we do. When Jesus raises a widow’s 
son (Luke 7:11-15), the story concludes (7:16): 

Fear seized them all, and they glorified God, saying, “A 

great prophet has arisen among us,” And, “God has 

visited his people!” 

The reader cannot but hear echoes of this earlier accla¬ 
mation when later reading Acts 3 and 7. Likewise the voice 
at the transfiguration, saying “Listen to him” (Luke 9:35), 
anticipates Luke’s development of the Mosaic image for 
Jesus in Acts 3:22. Finally, the disciples on the road to 
Emmaus (Luke 24:19) speak of “Jesus of Nazareth who 
was a prophet mighty in deed and word before God and 
all the people.” The accuracy of their description is appar¬ 
ent only in the light of Acts (Gils 1957). 

Stylistic tendencies, narrative devices, and literary struc¬ 
turing all help define the mythos of Luke-Acts as the story 
of the Prophet and the People. The next section will follow 
the plot through the gospel and Acts. The Markan frame¬ 
work is assumed, and particular attention is paid to specif¬ 
ically Lukan redaction. This reading will in turn make the 
dianoia of Luke-Acts clearer. 

E. The Prophet and the People 

1, The Gospel Narrative, a. The Infancy Account. 

Luke’s infancy account (chaps. 1-2) is a form of haggadic 
midrash (cf. R. E. Brown 1977: 557-62), with language 
evoking both specific texts and the general atmosphere of 
the biblical world. After the elegant Greek period of the 
prologue (1:1-4), the reader is immediately transported 
to the world of Ruth and the Judges (1:5). The story of 
Jesus is thus rooted in the longer story of God’s people. 
The infancy narrative also points forward, establishing by 
means of programmatic prophecies motifs that are later 
developed (Minear 1966). 

The infancy account has a complex internal structure. 
It contains two sets of contrasting diptychs (Laurentin 
1957). The annunciation to Zechariah (Luke 1:8-23) is 
contrasted to that made to Mary (1:26-38), and the birth 
of John (1:57-66) is placed against that of Jesus (2:1-21). 
The first diptych is followed by the visitation of Mary to 
Elizabeth (1:39-45) and the canticle of Mary (1:47-55). 
The second diptych is followed by the Purification, with its 
canticle and prophecy by Simeon, and praise by the proph¬ 
etess Anna (2:22-38). A transition to the ministry is pro¬ 
vided by the discovery of the young boy Jesus in the 
Temple (2:41-51). Short summaries describing the growth 
of Jesus and John also point to their future roles (1:80; 
2:52). As always, the geographical center is in Jerusalem, 
with the narrative beginning (1:8) and ending (2:42) there. 

The prophecies and canticles alert us to the significance 
of John and Jesus. They are both prophetic figures. John 
will “go before him in the spirit and power of Elijah ... to 
prepare a people for the Lord” (1:16—17). Luke does not 
need to make a connection between John and Elijah later 
(cf. Luke 9:36 against Matt 17:11-13), for he has alreadv 
made it here. Zechariah says of John, “You, child, will be 
called prophet of the most high” (1:76-77). John will be 
“great before the Lord” (1:15). But Jesus “will be great 
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and will be called Son of the Most High” (1:32). They both 
stand in the line of the prophets, but whereas John re¬ 
mains precursor (cf. 7:24-35), Jesus is Messiah and Son 
and Lord (cf. 1:32—33). 

Luke’s characteristic preoccupation is the meaning of 
John and Jesus for Israel. John will “prepare a people for 
the Lord” (1:17), and in his canticle, Zechariah praises 
God for the “visitation” of his people to redeem them in 
fulfillment of his promises to Abraham (1:68—69; see Acts 
7:17). The figure of Abraham and the fulfillment of God’s 
promises to him play a more central role in Luke-Acts than 
in the other gospels (e.g., Luke 16:22-31; 19:9; Acts 3:25; 
7:2-8; 13:26), precisely because Luke is concerned to 
connect the church’s story to that of Israel (Dahl 1966). 
The language of “God’s visitation” is echoed later (Luke 
7:16; 19:44; Acts 7:23; 15:14) and signifies God’s interven¬ 
tion to save his people (Comblin 1956). 

Jesus’ ambiguous relationship with the people is shown 
in the presentation scene. The “righteous and devout” 
Simeon had been awaiting the “consolation of Israel.” 
When he takes the child in his arms, he praises God for 
allowing his eyes to “have seen thy salvation,” which will be 
a “light of revelation unto the gentiles and for glory to thy 
people Israel” (2:29-32). The reader is here prepared for 
the spread of God’s message to the gentile world (cf. Acts 
13:47), but Luke’s interest centers on the fate of Israel (cf. 
George 1968). The salvation brought by Jesus is to be its 
“glory.” But then Simeon projects a harsher vision: Jesus 
will cause a division in the people (2:34). This program¬ 
matic prophecy is critical for understanding Luke’s subse¬ 
quent narrative. The pattern of the prophet like Moses 
would lead us to expect a complete rejection of the prophet 
sent by God, but Luke’s alteration of that pattern shows 
the reader instead a division within the people of God 
(Jervell 1972: 41-72). Some accept God’s prophet, and 
some do not. Whether they are part of God’s authentic 
people depends on their choice. 

b. The Prophetic Messiah. In the ministry narrative 
Luke continues to link John and Jesus. Luke makes clear 
that John is a prophet by stating, “the word of God came 
to John” (3:2). From this point, the “word of God” becomes 
thematic in Luke-Acts. It provides an explicit theological 
valuation of the speech of John, Jesus, and Jesus’ followers 
and links them together in a succession of prophetic au¬ 
thority. In the parable of the sower, “the seed is the word 
of God” (Luke 8:11; see also 5:1, 8:21, 11:28), and in Acts, 
“the word of God” is synonymous with the Christian mis¬ 
sion, “so the word of God grew and prevailed mightily” 
(Acts 19:20; see also 4:31; 6:2, 7). Jesus’ baptism by John 
also suggests a prophetic anointing. Luke removes John 
from the scene to show that it is God who bestows the Holy 
Spirit on Jesus (Luke 3:21-22). 

That Jesus is a prophetic Messiah is the point of Luke’s 
version of the rejection in Nazareth (4:16-30). He moved 
the story from its later position in Mark to the beginning 
of Jesus’ ministry, expanding it into a programmatic state¬ 
ment on the nature of that ministry (Tiede 1980: 19-63). 

The reader has learned that Jesus received the Spirit 
bodily (3:22), was “full of the Spirit” when tempted (4:1), 
and began his preaching “in the power of the Spirit” (4:14). 
Now Jesus reads from Isaiah, “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me because he has anointed me to preach good news 


to the poor ...” (4:18; cf. Isa 61:1-2; 58:6), and announces 
starkly, “Today this scripture has been fulfilled in your 
hearing” (4:21). Luke understands Jesus literally to be a 
prophet “anointed” by the Spirit, and therefore messianic 
(cf. also Acts 4:27; 10:38). His mission is to proclaim 
deliverance to the outcast and afflicted. 

The other aspect of the prophetic ministry is that it 
causes a division in the people. The townspeople hear him 
gladly at first, but turn against him when he compares 
himself to Elijah and Elisha (4:25-27). They were proph¬ 
ets through whom God “visited” people outside the histor¬ 
ical Israel. The townspeople represent those Jews who 
resist a visitation to any but themselves. 

The next section of the gospel showing intensive Lukan 
redaction (chaps. 6-7) continues the prophetic pattern. 
Jesus proclaims blessings to the poor and woes to the rich 
in his Sermon on the Plain (6:20-26), thus fulfilling the 
programmatic prophecy of 4:18 (Schubert 1954: 180). 
Likewise, when Jesus sends a message to John (7:21—22), 
his list of wonders culminates in “the poor have the good 
news preached to them.” The language of “rich and poor” 
in the first 16 chapters of the gospel is used in thematic 
statements and has the literary function of demonstrating 
that Jesus is the prophetic Messiah who proclaims Good 
News to the outcast, and as such is rejected by the rich and 
powerful. In the narrative itself, the role of “the poor” is 
played by the sinners and tax collectors, while the role of 
“the rich” is played by the Pharisees and teachers of law. 
Because God visits his people in Jesus’ ministry, those who 
reject the prophet are themselves rejected from the people 
(Johnson 1977: 132-44). 

The pattern is rounded out in chap. 7. Jesus compared 
himself to Elijah and Elisha in 4:25-27; now he works 
miracles that imitate theirs: as Elisha healed a foreigner 
through the intercession of a Jewish girl (2 Kgs 5:1-14), 
Jesus heals a gentile centurion through Jewish intercession 
(Luke 7:1—10). As Elijah raised a widow’s son (1 Kgs 
17:17-24), Jesus raises the widow of Nain’s son (7:11-15). 
In the response Luke’s thematic concern is explicit: Jesus 
is a “great prophet whom God raised up” and in his 
actions, God is “visiting his people” (7:16). Precisely at this 
point, Jesus sends word to John that “the poor have the 
good news preached to them” (7:22). 

The conflict within the people generated by Jesus’ pro¬ 
phetic ministry now emerges. Jesus praises John as a 
prophet and more than prophet (7:26). But John had been 
accepted as such only by “the people and the tax collec¬ 
tors”; in contrast, the “Pharisees and teachers of law” had 
rejected John, and therefore, “rejected God’s plan for 
themselves” (7:29-30). They rejected John because he had 
a demon. They now reject Jesus because he is “friend of 
tax collectors and sinners” (7:34). Luke makes the follow¬ 
ing story “fulfill” the point of the sayings. Jesus is accepted 
by the sinful woman; he is rejected by the Pharisee who 
does not recognize in him a prophet sent by God (7:36- 
50). 

The division in Israel is between the people of the 
land—in particular, those decreed outcast or marginal by 
ritual law—who by accepting this prophet are thereby 
being accepted into the people God is forming around 
him, and the leaders who already enjoyed “consolation” 
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(6:25; 16:25; cf. 2:25) and accepted neither John nor Jesus, 
seeking to “justify themselves” (see 16:15; 18:9). 

c. Formation of the People. Luke shows a faithful people 
forming around Jesus from the beginning of his ministry, 
as sinners (5:1-11) and tax collectors (5:27) leave all 
(18:28-30) to follow him. From among them he chooses 
the twelve apostles who will be his prophetic successors 
(6:13; 9:10; 11:49; 17:5; 22:14; 24:10; Acts 1:2; 1:26; etc.). 
In 8:1-3, Luke shows us the small core of the restored 
people, the Twelve and a small group of women in Galilee. 

Beginning in 9:1, Jesus prepares a new leadership for 
the people. Luke sends out the Twelve with authority and 
power like his (9:2, 11) and has them share in the distri¬ 
bution of food to the needy (9:10-17). Authority over the 
people and service at table are thereby linked. That these 
twelve will rule over Israel is suggested by the Lukan 
Parable of the Pounds (19:11-27) (Johnson 1982), and the 
parable of the Vineyard (20:9-18). It is made explicit in 
the bestowal of basileia (authority) on them at the last 
supper (22:30), which is fulfilled by their leadership over 
the Jerusalem community in Acts (S. Brown 1969: 164). 

The formation of the people is sketched dramatically in 
the journey narrative (9:51-19:44). The transfiguration 
establishes that this journey is that of the prophet like 
Moses (Moessner 1983). Luke inserts into the travel frame¬ 
work the largest portion of his sayings material and sur¬ 
rounds Jesus with three groups: the crowd, the disciples 
(used more often here than in all the rest of the gospel), 
and his opponents (above all, in this section, the Pharisees). 
Luke notes editorially exactly what Jesus says to whom. To 
the opponents who test him, Jesus tells parables of rejec¬ 
tion; to the crowds, he gives warnings of judgment and 
calls them to discipleship. To the disciples, he directs 
instructions on discipleship: prayer, hospitality, suffering, 
and the use of possessions (Reicke 1959). Luke arranges 
these materials, moreover, so that the audiences are alter¬ 
nated; Jesus appears to speak to each group in turn. 

As Jesus journeys to Jerusalem to face his rejection and 
death at the hands of the leaders, Luke shows the prophet 
forming the true people of God around himself. When 
the Pharisees test him by asking when the kingdom of God 
will come (17:21), Jesus answers, “the kingdom of God is 
in the midst of you.” In context, the statement is meant 
literally: the people obedient to God’s rule is being formed 
by its positive reception of the prophet. 

So effective is Luke’s literary skill that the reader is not 
shocked to see a “whole multitude of disciples” (19:37) 
greet Jesus when he enters Jerusalem nor that the Phari¬ 
sees typically respond by ordering him, “rebuke your 
disciples” (19:39). At the end of the journey, Jesus voices a 
lament over this city which does not recognize “the time of 
its visitation” (19:44). 

d. The Passion Narrative. Luke deviates more substan¬ 
tially from Mark in the passion narrative than does Mat¬ 
thew. He deletes some incidents (like the anointing at 
Bethany), transposes others (like the charge against the 
temple, which is applied to Stephen in Acts), adds still 
others (like Satan entering Judas’ heart). And he consis¬ 
tently edits Mark’s account. Two emphases emerge from 
his redaction: the image of Jesus as a sophos (sage), and the 
diminished role of the populace in his death. 

Luke shades the image of Jesus to resemble the ideal 
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Hellenistic sophos whose self-control, freedom from fear, 
and courage are a model to his followers. At the supperj 
Jesus delivers a farewell address, handing over authority to 
his followers (22:29-30), instructing them and preparing 
them for the future (22:35-38) (Kurz 1985). In the gar¬ 
den, his followers are overcome with sorrow—a sign of 
cowardice—unlike Jesus (22:45) (Neyrey 1980). Jesus is still 
able to heal (22:51) and goes willingly to do his father’s 
will (22:42). He shows his self-control and prophetic au¬ 
thority by his warning to the women of Jerusalem (23:28- 
31) (Neyrey 1985) and by his offer of paradise to the thief 
(23:39-43). The wise man is also a just man (dikaios). Jesus’ 
innocence, so emphasized by Acts 3:14, is here demon¬ 
strated by Pilate’s threefold declaration of innocence (23:4, 
14, 22), as given again by Herod as well (23:15). It is 
confirmed by the centurion’s statement at the cross. Rather 
than identifying Jesus as God’s Son (as in Mark and Matt), 
he declares, “Truly this man was righteous” (23:47). More 
than innocence is implied here, as Luke’s other uses of the 
concept of “righteousness” indicate (cf. Luke 1:6, 17; 2:25; 
16:15; 18:9, 14; 20:21; 23:50; Acts 3:14; 7:52; 22:14). 
Jesus is the “Just One” (Karris 1986). 

Luke also minimizes the responsibility of the populace 
for the death of Jesus, in contrast to Matthew’s heightening 
of it (cf. Matt 27:25). Luke knows and cites traditions 
blaming the whole people for Jesus’ death (cf. Acts 3:14). 
But in his passion narrative he does all he can to exclude 
them from the action (Kodell 1969). The leaders of the 
people actively reject Jesus; the people are at most passive. 
The division is stated succinctly by the men on the road to 
Emmaus (Luke 24:20-21): 

. . . how our chief priests and rulers delivered him up to 

be condemned to death, and crucified him. But we had 

hoped that he was the one to redeem Israel. 

With the anomalous exception of 23:13 (cf. Rau 1965), 
Luke makes some fifteen small alterations in Mark to 
remove the people as far as possible from the proceedings 
against Jesus (cf. 19:45-47; 20:1-2; 21:38; 22:2, 6, 47, 52; 
23:1, 2, 27). Characteristically, Mark 15:29 and Matt 27:39 
have all the passersby mock Jesus on the cross. In contrast, 
Luke has only the rulers mock him (23:35). Likewise Luke 
heightens the leaders’ rejection of the prophet, portraying 
them as challenging Jesus to “prophesy” (22:64; cf. 22:52, 
54). The common people, who had come to the death as 
to a spectacle, turn away “beating their breasts” (23:48). 
They show signs of repentance. Luke thus prepares for 
their conversion in Acts. 

e. Resurrection and Ascension. As Moses was vindicated 
by God after his first rejection and sent back to the people 
with new power (Acts 7:34-38), so is Jesus vindicated by 
his resurrection, becoming the “prophet whom God raised 
up” in power (Acts 2:24; 3:13—15). Luke’s presentation of 
Jesus’ resurrection is particularly complex, spanning both 
volumes. 

Unique to Luke-Acts is the ascension of Jesus (Luke 
24:50-51; Acts 1:9-11; cf. Luke 9:31, 51). Although the 
ascension appears as a temporary departure, it is clear 
that Jesus is more present than ever, only in a new, more 
powerful mode. He is seen by Stephen (Acts 7:55-56) and 
by Paul (9:1-9; cf. 22:14). The presence of Jesus continues 
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moreover in his spirit, which works through the deeds and 
words of his witnesses: they preach, teach, and heal “in the 
name of Jesus” (Acts 2:33; 3:6, 16; 4:10, 29-31; 5:32; 
10:43; 16:18; 19:13). 

The resurrection accounts of the gospel have several 
distinctive characteristics. They center in Jerusalem: the 
women at the tomb are not told to go to Galilee, but are 
told, “remember how he told you in Galilee” (Luke 24:6). 
This points to the second feature of Luke’s accounts: he 
shows how Jesus’ passion predictions came to fulfillment 
(Schubert 1954). Third, Luke has Jesus demonstrate “from 
Moses and all the prophets” how Jesus’ sufferings were in 
fulfillment of the Scripture (Luke 24:25-26, 44). Fourth, 
the appearances combine matter-of-factness with mystery: 
on one hand, Jesus’ bodily presence is stressed (24:30, 41- 
43; Acts 1:4; 10:41); on the other hand, he can be mistaken 
for a stranger (24:13-35), and his appearance can be met 
with incredulity (24:11, 24, 41). Fifth, the resurrection 
appearances provide a bridge to the second part of Luke’s 
story: the risen Lord utters programmatic prophecies 
(24:47-49) which are fulfilled by the narrative of Acts 
(Dillon 1978). 

2. The Acts Narrative, a. The Restored Israel in Jeru¬ 
salem. The next part of Luke’s story is most critical. In the 
Jerusalem narrative of Acts (chaps. 1-7), he must answer 
the fundamental question of God’s fidelity to his promises, 
so that his readers will have security (asphaleia). To do this, 
he must demonstrate that in fact God did keep his prom¬ 
ises to Israel, which can only be done by showing a restored 
Israel receiving the blessings God had promised to Abra¬ 
ham. Only then can gentile believers have confidence in 
the gift given them. Luke must show the identity of this 
restored people of God, the nature of its leadership, and 
the transfer of the Good News from Jew to gentile. 

Luke’s perception of the church as the restored Israel 
(Schmitt 1953) is signaled by Matthias’ election (1:15-26). 
Luke has created an expectation for the outpouring of the 
Spirit (Luke 24:49; Acts 1:4, 8), and his natural tendency 
is to have fulfillment follow prophecy as rapidly as possible. 
The delay of this particular fulfillment shows how neces¬ 
sary Luke perceived the replacement of Judas in the apos¬ 
tolic circle to be. This can only be because the Twelve 
symbolize the twelve tribes of the restored Israel (Jervell 
1972: 75-112). They are the nucleus of the people that is 
to be constituted and empowered by the Spirit. When the 
leadership of the people is in place, then the promised 
spirit could be given (S. Brown 1969: 94-97). 

We have seen how Luke emphasizes the eschatological 
nature of Pentecost and the prophetic character of the 
Spirit. The conclusion of Peter’s Pentecost speech is partic¬ 
ularly important for revealing Luke’s understanding of the 
first community in Jerusalem. After demonstrating that 
the messianic texts of Torah applied not to David but to 
Jesus, Peter declares, “Let all the house of Israel therefore 
know assuredly that God has made him both Christ and 
Lord, this Jesus whom you crucified” (Acts 2:36). The 
focus is on Israel. They had rejected the prophet and are 
now called to repentance. This is their second offer of 
salvation: ‘Save yourself from this crooked generation” 
(2:40). 

If the people repent and are baptized, they will receive 
the Holy Spirit (2:38). But Luke defines this Spirit precisely 


as “the promise” (2:39). Here the visitation of God accord¬ 
ing to the promise made to Abraham is brought to fulfill¬ 
ment. For whom is the promise? “To you and to your 
children.” First of all, then, for the Jewish population of 
Jerusalem, but not only for them: “And to all that are far 
off, every one whom the Lord God calls to him” (2:39). 
Those who respond make up the authentic people of God. 
In his idyllic portrait of the first community, Luke stresses 
its Jewish character (2:41-47). The community enjoys fa¬ 
vor and steadily increases in size. In principle, therefore, 
the people of God have been restored within historic 
Israel, even having a universal character since it includes 
Jews from the Diaspora (2:12-13). Luke could have 
stopped here, for he has shown that God was faithful to 
Abraham and that part of the Jewish people enjoyed the 
blessings of the Spirit. But another issue remains: who are 
the leaders of this people? 

b. Leadership over the People. Peter’s speech following 
the healing of a lame man (Acts 3:11—26) interprets the 
next part of the narrative. He concludes with a promise 
and a warning. Those who repent will share in the “times 
of refreshment” (3:20) within the restored people of God: 

You are the sons of the prophets, sons of the covenant 
which God gave to our fathers, saying to Abraham, ‘And 
in your posterity shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.’ God, having raised up his servant, sent him to 
you first. (3:25-26) 

But Peter also warns that those who reject this offer will 
definitively be separated from the people (3:22-23). 

The narrative following this programmatic prophecy 
focuses squarely on the apostolic witnesses. From the out¬ 
side, their authority is threatened by the Sanhedrin, and 
they are twice brought to trial (4:1-22; 5:17-42). Within 
the people, however, they are established in power and 
“rule over Israel” (4:23-5:16). 

The difference between the two trials is striking. In the 
first, the apostles are warned to cease preaching (4:21). 
But after they are newly empowered by the Spirit (4:23— 
31), they exercise even more authority: collecting and 
distributing possessions, boldly proclaiming, healing, and 
radically “cutting off from the people” those who do not 
acknowledge their prophetic authority (4:32—5:16). The 
second trial is occasioned by the Sanhedrin’s “jealousy” of 
the apostles’ success (5:17). The authorities cannot hold 
the apostles in prison; an angel frees them (5:19). Afraid 
of being stoned by the people, the Sanhedrin is reduced 
to requesting the apostles’ presence at a hearing (5:26). 
And despite the beating they receive, the apostles continue 
to proclaim Jesus as Messiah (5:42). 

The essential narrative point is clearly made. Whatever 
political machinations are still available to the Sanhedrin, 
religious authority over Israel—considered as God’s peo¬ 
ple—has passed to the apostles. They rule over “the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” 

Once more, Luke could have stopped. But another ques¬ 
tion remained, which could only be answered by continu¬ 
ing the story “in order.” How did the blessing of Abraham 
reach the gentile world? Was the community represented 
by Theophilus in essential continuity with Israel, or was it 
a new thing altogether, only artificially connected to the 
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story of Abraham? Luke must now show how the gospel 
reached the gentiles. He first prepares a new leadership, 
using a fragmentary tradition concerning a dispute over 
the feeding of widows (6:1-6). The seven Hellenists were 
supposedly to serve at tables. Actually, they too are proph¬ 
ets who carry the mission beyond Jerusalem. 

The Jerusalem narrative is effectively concluded with 
the trial, speech, and stoning of Stephen (6:8-7:60). With 
his death, the missionaries (except for the Twelve) are 
scattered and begin spreading the word beyond the city 
(8:1). We saw above how Stephen’s speech offers an inter¬ 
pretation of Luke’s entire narrative. It also contains a 
startling element of irony. Here is one described as a 
prophet attacking the leaders (cf. 6:12) for always resisting 
the Holy Spirit, killing the prophets, and murdering Jesus, 
the righteous One (7:51-52). They reject this prophetic 
attack and kill him who is full of the Spirit. And, at the 
moment of his death, he sees “the righteous one.” Luke 
ends the Jerusalem narrative with a condemnation. It is a 
condemnation, however, not of the entire people of Israel, 
but of its leadership (contra Sanders 1984: 113-17). And 
the narrative’s point is essentially positive: despite the 
hostility and rejection by the leaders, God’s blessings were 
given to the Jewish people in Jerusalem and were accepted. 

c. The Gentile Mission. God had always willed in prin¬ 
ciple that Israel’s blessing should be extended to the gen¬ 
tiles (cf. Luke 2:32; 3:6; 4:25-27; 10:1-12; 24:47; Acts 
1:8) (Dupont 1979; Wilson 1973). In the narrative of Acts, 
however, the gentile mission proceeds in a more haphazard 
fashion than the prophecies might suggest. Although gen¬ 
tiles are preached to because of Jewish rejection, that 
rejection is never portrayed by Luke as total. Some Jews, 
even in the Diaspora, convert to the Way. Believing Jews 
and gentiles together make up the authentic Israel, the 
people of God (Jervell 1972: 64-69). 

As the Hellenist missionaries spread the message, the 
connection with Jerusalem is maintained. Representatives 
from Jerusalem confirm the work of Philip in Samaria 
(8:14-24). Barnabas, shown to be twice loyal to the apostles 
by receiving a name from them and laying his possessions 
at their feet (4:36-37), is sent to confirm the Antiochean 
foundation (11:22). Peter too works wonders beyond Jeru¬ 
salem, in Lydda and Joppa (9:32-43), ending up in Caes¬ 
area. In his conversion of the centurion Cornelius, we are 
given the first narrative description of gentile conversion 
and its confirmation in Jerusalem (chaps. 10-11). The 
church grows organically from its roots in the restored 
Israel in Jerusalem. 

From within this context Luke’s hero, Paul, emerges. 
Glimpsed first as a collaborator at Stephen’s death (8:1) 
and as a rabid persecutor of the Way, he encounters the 
risen Lord (9:1-9). After his baptism and instruction from 
Ananias, he preaches Jesus in Damascus and is persecuted, 
but is given access to the Jerusalem community through 
the intercession of Barnabas (9:27). He meets still more 
opposition and is sent to Tarsus (9:30). From there, Bar¬ 
nabas recruits him for the Antiochean church (11:25). 
Together they take a collection to Jerusalem (11:30) and, 
upon completing that task (12:25), are sent by the Anti¬ 
ochean church on mission (13:1-3). This summary is 
culled from a considerably more complex narrative, in 
which Paul’s movements are intermixed with the mission 


of Philip, Peter, and John in Samaria and Judea, the 
conversion of Cornelius with its sequel and the imprison- 
ment and release of Peter. 

Literary art and theological purpose are here inter¬ 
twined. Peter, Barnabas, and Paul appear and reappear as 
the central characters. The complexity of their interactions 
creates an impression of historical movement, and it also 
places Paul squarely within the overall missionary effort of 
the church. Luke thereby makes two points essential to his 
overall purpose. First, Paul’s mission to the gentiles is not 
idiosyncratic but part of the Spirit-guided mission of the 
whole church. Second, his mission is intimately con¬ 
nected—and Barnabas’ role is here critical—to the believ¬ 
ing Jerusalem community and therefore to the restored 
Israel. 

Luke’s continuing concern for Israel is demonstrated as 
well by Barnabas and Paul’s first missionary tour. Paul’s 
sermon in Antioch of Pisidia emphasizes the fulfillment of 
the promises realized in Jesus: “We bring you the good 
news that what God promised the fathers, this he has 
fulfilled to us their children by raising Jesus” (13:32). And 
only when the Jews reject their message do the missionaries 
turn from them to gentiles. In Iconium and Lystra, the 
same pattern is repeated (Acts 14:1-21). Jewish rejection 
leads to a gentile mission. This is how God “opened a door 
of faith to the gentiles” (14:27), as Paul and Barnabas 
report on their return to Antioch. 

Before Luke can describe Paul’s far-ranging missionary 
work, however, he must first address the legitimacy of 
gentile inclusion within a messianic community. What were 
the implications for the church’s identity as the people of 
God? The issue is joined by the Jerusalem Council (Acts 
15:1-35). The council forms a watershed in the Acts 
narrative (Haenchen 1971: 461-62). Before it, all of the 
apostles were at least ostensibly in view. After it, Paul’s 
work totally dominates. The council brings Peter back into 
the narrative for the last time. At the council, James is the 
chief spokesperson for the Jerusalem church, and he ap¬ 
pears only once again to ratify its decision (21:18). 

The story of the council itself forms the climax of a 
complex plot development that had quietly been providing 
the background for Paul’s emergence. Acts 15 is intelligible 
only if read in conjunction with the conversion of Corne¬ 
lius, for Luke shows in the narrative itself how the decision 
to recognize the full status of gentiles within the messianic 
people resulted from the interaction of divine guidance 
and human obedience (Johnson 1983). 

The Jerusalem leaders had confirmed Peter’s decision to 
baptize gentiles (11:18), but the issue of fellowship re¬ 
mained, an issue critical above all for Jewish believers, since 
they were already bound to Torah. Did gentiles belong to 
the people on an equal footing? Pharisaic believers at¬ 
tacked the foundations of gentile membership in the 
church, claiming that only full observance of Torah (in¬ 
cluding circumcision) could lead to salvation (15:1-2). The 
attack coincides with the arrival of Paul and Barnabas in 
Antioch, announcing the new mission to the gentiles 
(14:27-28). Luke effectively draws his main characters 
from their diverse missions to this one critical decision. 
The reader already knows God’s will in the matter; will 
the church ratify God’s action by its decision? 

In the end, it does. No burden is placed on gentile 
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believers beyond the norms already familiar to them by 
their contact with Torah in the Diaspora (Wilson 1983). 
The regulations were not conditions of membership in the 
people, but observances which enabled fellowship with 
Jewish believers. The decision opened the way for a free 
gentile mission, for it recognized that gentile believers too 
were a part of the restoration of Israel (cf. James’ citation 
of Amos 9:11-12 [LXX] in 15:16-17), and that God had 
“visited them to take from among the nations a people for 
his name” (Acts 15:14) (Dahl 1957-58). In the narrative of 
Acts, the council opens the way for a full concentration on 
the missionary work of Paul. 

d. The Mission of Paul. The differences between the 
Paul of the letters and the Paul of Acts have been thor¬ 
oughly cataloged; in apostolic style and in theological 
perspective Luke presents not a historical replica of Paul 
but one shaped by his own agenda (Vielhauer 1966; 
Muller 1981). The differences can also be overdrawn (Du¬ 
pont 1962). More importantly, the divergences result from 
specifically Lukan literary and religious concerns that af¬ 
fect not only Luke’s portrait of Paul but also of all his 
major characters: the connection to Jerusalem and Juda¬ 
ism; the powerful works and rhetoric; the stereotypical 
teaching. 

Luke’s treatment of Paul is decidedly positive. He desig¬ 
nates him an apostle together with Barnabas (14:4), and— 
more tellingly—a witness (22:15; 26:16) (Retif 1951). Like 
the other major figures of the church’s mission, Paul is 
described in specifically prophetic terms (14:3), in his case 
sharpened by calling him a “chosen instrument” in 9:15 
(cf. Jer 1:5 and Gal 1:15), and “light to the gentiles” in 
13:47 (cf. Isa 49:6 and Luke 2:32). Paul is also the pastor 
of the church, as shown by his farewell discourse to the 
Ephesian elders. Luke here explicitly makes Paul a model 
for those succeeding him (Acts 20:17-35) (Prast 1979). 

Paul was not alone or even the first in bringing good 
news to the gentiles. For Luke, however, he was preeminent 
in that mission. His ministry was in obedience to Jesus’ 
command, a point emphasized in all three versions of 
Paul’s apostolic call. The first is in direct narrative (9:1-9), 
the others in Paul’s defense speeches (22:6-21; 26:12-23). 
The three versions tell the same story but with variations: 
his companions, for example, hear the voice but see noth¬ 
ing in 9:7, but in 22:9 they see the light but are deaf to the 
voice. The element of shining light is constant, and is 
connected to the commission to be a light to the gentiles. 
The climax of each version in fact is reached with the 
command to go to the gentiles (9:15; 22:21; 26:23). In the 
defense speeches, this causes an angry reaction (22:22; 
26:24). As with the rejection of Jesus in Nazareth, the 
Jewish rejection of this prophet’s message has something 
to do with its universal scope. 

Yet Paul by no means preaches exclusively to gentiles. 
He turns to them only after repeated rejection in the 
synagogues. The first time it happens, Paul solemnly an¬ 
nounces a redirection of his efforts to the gentiles (13:46). 
But we still see him preaching to Jews and even converting 
some, though he twice more declares a turn to the gentiles 
(18:6; 28:23-29). Even in the last and most somber of 
these pronouncements, made to the Jewish leaders of 
Rome, some Jews believe (28:24—25). Indeed, throughout 
Paul s ministry in the Diaspora, Luke shows a continuing 


division within the people. Some accept the gospel, others 
do not (see 17:4; 18:4; 19:9-10). The emphasis in Paul’s 
ministry is definitely on those who do not, indicated by the 
distancing characterization “the Jews.” It is used once in 
the gospel (Luke 7:3) and only nine times in Acts apart 
from Paul. But with reference to those who oppose Paul, 
Luke uses Ioudaios some seventy times. 

Despite his rejection, Paul continues to define his mis¬ 
sion in terms of God’s care for Israel. In the defense 
speeches above all, Paul portrays himself and his work in 
terms of Jewish messianic expectation, specifically the 
Pharisaic hope in the resurrection, which he insists has 
come to fulfillment in the resurrection of Jesus (see 22:3- 
4; 23:6; 24:14-21; 26:4-11) (cf. O’Toole 1978). To the 
Jewish leaders of Rome, this “apostle to the gentiles” de¬ 
clares, “For this reason, therefore, I have asked to see you 
and speak to you, since it is because of the hope of Israel 
that I am bound with this chain” (28:20). However much 
Paul carried the gospel to the “end of the world” (Acts 
1:8), he remained for Luke the “teacher of Israel” (Jervell 
1972: 153-83). 

F. Literary-Religious Themes in Luke-Acts 

The mythos (story line) of Luke-Acts is the story of the 
prophet and the people. The dianoia (meaning) is God’s 
fidelity to his promises giving gentiles security in their 
belief. Within this framework other literary and religious 
subthemes are developed. 

1. World Affirmation. Luke-Acts has a positive view of 
the world. It is perhaps the least apocalyptic of the NT 
writings. Not only is Luke relatively unconcerned about 
the end time, but his historical enterprise bestows value on 
time itself. Luke approves as well those outside the Chris¬ 
tian movement. Outsiders are generally regarded as rea¬ 
sonable and open-minded, the highest compliment paid 
by apologetic literature. The empire is not the instrument 
of Satan, but the condition for the safety and spread of 
the gospel itself. Luke-Acts recounts the conversion of 
gentiles and entirely lacks Matthew’s xenophobia: gentiles 
can be “God-fearers,” and even the uncoverted show kind¬ 
ness and intelligence (Acts 28:7—10). The portrayal of 
Christians corresponds to this perception of outsiders as 
enlightened. The apostles appear as self-controlled, cou¬ 
rageous, just, law-abiding, reasonable men, the farthest 
thing from fanatics. 

Luke-Acts affirms the value of human culture simply by 
the beauty of its fashioning. By shaping the Good News 
into literature, Luke implies the compatibility of Christi¬ 
anity and culture: human symbols are adequate vessels of 
the Good News. 

2. The Great Reversal. The prophetic imagery of Luke- 
Acts is, however, joined to a prophetic critique of human 
religious expectations and values. In the “visitation of the 
people” by the prophet, there is effected a great reversal. 
Human security and complacency is challenged by the 
Good News. Those who are powerful, rich, and “consoled” 
within the people, who “seek to justify themselves,” and 
who respond to the prophet only with “testing” and rejec¬ 
tion, are themselves “cast down,” or “lowered,” or in the 
end, “cut off from the people.” Those ordinarily deemed 
unworthy, lowly, marginal or even outcast are accepted by 
God and “raised up,” becoming part of the restored peo- 
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pie. This is the significance of the language of the “rich” 
and the “poor” (Luke 1:53; 4:18; 6:20-24; 7:22; 14:21; 
16:19-31). The rich stand for those who have no need of 
consolation and who reject the prophet. The poor stand 
for all who have been rejected by human standards but are 
accepted by God, and who themselves accept God’s visita¬ 
tion in the prophet. Among them are the crippled, lame, 
blind, and deaf, the sexually mutilated, and all those 
ritually excluded from full participation in the people. It 
includes the religiously unrighteous, the “sinners and tax 
collectors,” and those who by virtue of their gender were 
denied full participation in the people. Luke’s portrayal of 
Mary is emblematic of the way that God reverses the 
poverty and powerlessness of the human condition. 
Throughout his narrative, Luke gives positive attention to 
the role of women. The theme of reversal is emphatically 
expressed by the inclusion of gentiles (and Samaritans, 
whether Luke considers them gentiles or not) in the people 
of God. 

3. Salvation. Human values are reversed by God not for 
the destruction of the wicked but for the saving of the lost. 
God’s “visitation” is for their salvation (cf. Acts 7:25). Luke 
emphasizes the salvific aspect of the Good News more than 
any of the other gospels, first of all in the way he shapes 
the image of Jesus. The Prophet is also Savior (Luke 2:11), 
who brings salvation (1:69; 19:9) and works saving acts 
(7:50; 8:36; 8:50). He has “come to save the lost” (19:10). 
What is said of Jesus in the gospel applies to the apostles’ 
mission in Acts as well. The message of God delivered by 
these prophets is above all one of salvation (Acts 15:11; 
28:28). The theme of salvation is dominant in distinctively 
Lukan parables, above all in the parables of the lost sheep 
(13:3-7), the lost coin (15:8-10), and the lost son (15:11— 
32) (cf. Marshall 1970: 77-187). 

4. The Word of God. The theme of God’s word is 
obviously related to that of the Prophet and the People, 
for it is through the prophetic word that God addresses 
the people. Luke emphasizes the power of this word in 
Acts by showing it empowered by the Spirit and accompa¬ 
nied by signs and wonders. The mission itself can be 
described as the word of God growing and expanding 
(Acts 6:7; 8:14; 10:36; 11:1; 12:24; 19:20). In the parable 
of the sower, Luke interprets the seed explicitly as “the 
word of God” (Luke 8:11), and the human response of 
faith is defined in terms of hearing and obeying the “word 
of God” (Luke 5:1; 6:47; 8:13-15; 8:21; 11:28). 

5. Conversion. The word of God, which reverses human 
expectations, demands a “turning” and acceptance of the 
prophetic word. Conversion is an important theme in 
Luke-Acts, intimately connected to the story of Prophet 
and People. Jesus’ ministry is preceded by the word of God 
spoken through the prophet John, calling to repentance 
(Luke 3:7-14). Acts opens with the prophetic preaching of 
Peter, calling for repentance (Acts 2:37-40). Those who 
enter the people that God is restoring must “turn around” 
(Luke 5:32; 10:13; 11:32; 13:3-5; 24:47; Acts 3:19; 5:31; 
8:22; 11:18; 17:30; 20:21; 26:20). The most impressive 
example of all, of course, is the “turning” of Paul from 
persecutor to apostle, and whose conversion/call is so par¬ 
adigmatic that it is repeated three times (Acts 9:1-9; 22:6- 
11; 26:12-18). 

6. The Response of Faith. God’s restored people answer 


his visitation with “fruits worthy of repentance” (Luke 3:8; 
Acts 26:20). In the first place is faith. God requires faith¬ 
fulness in return for his fidelity. In Luke-Acts, faith com¬ 
bines obedient hearing of the word and patient endurance 
(S. Brown 1969). It is not a momentary decision, but a 
response which grows and matures (Luke 8:15; 17:5-6). 
Essential to the response of faith is prayer, which is made 
thematic by Luke (Trites 1978). Jesus prays throughout his 
ministry (3:21; 5:16; 6:12; 9:28-29; 11:1; 22:41-44) and 
teaches his disciples to pray (11:2-4; 18:1; 22:46). Luke 
also provides splendid examples of prayer, showing that 
for this people, life is defined first of all by its relationship 
with God (1:46-56, 68-79; 2:29-32; 10:21-22- 22-42- 
Acts 1:24-25; 4:24-30). 

Conversion demands that humans change their behavior 
in imitation of God. As God welcomes all into his people, 
so are Christians expected to show hospitality. The open¬ 
ing of the home and heart to the stranger is explicitly 
connected to the theme of accepting or rejecting the 
prophet (Luke 9:3-5; 10:2-16), and Luke provides ex¬ 
plicit models for this response (Luke 10:38-42; Acts 
16:11-15). Similarly, Luke’s instructions on the use of 
possessions have their logic in the pattern of God’s visita¬ 
tion. The prophet permits a place in the people for the 
poor and outcast. Those who accept the prophet are to 
share their possessions with the needy, whether through 
almsgiving (Luke 12:32-34; 16:1-13) or by the total do¬ 
nation of what they possess in a community of goods (Acts 
4:32-37) (Johnson 1977). Finally, as God’s visitation of the 
people for salvation is a revelation of his loving-kindness 
above all to the outcast (Luke 1:52-53, 58) so are his 
people to reach out in love to ali (Luke 6:32-36; 10:27— 
37). 

These are not all the literary and religious themes of 
Luke-Acts, but this listing demonstrates how the rich sub¬ 
themes find their coherence in the story of the Prophet 
and the People by which Luke convinces his gentile readers 
that God’s fidelity to his promise should give them confi¬ 
dence in their commitment to him. 
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LUMINARIES, WORDS OF THE. See words 

OF THE LUMINARIES (4QDibHam). 

LUNATIC. See SICKNESS AND DISEASE; DEMONS. 


LUTE. See MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


LUWIAN LANGUAGE. See LANGUAGES (IN¬ 
TRODUCTORY SURVEY). 


LUZ (PLACE) [Heb luz]. 1. Formerly the place name for 
Bethel (Gen 28:19; 35:6; 48:3; Judg 1:23 \Juh. 27:19, 26). 
According to Gen 28:10-22, it was Jacob who renamed the 
place Bethel after he encountered God in that place (M R 
172148). 

The tribal-boundary descriptions locate Luz on or near 
the common boundary between Joseph (Josh 16:1-3) and 
Benjamin (18:11—13). These two texts have occasioned 
some dispute regarding the actual geographical relation¬ 
ship between Luz and Bethel. One could interpret weya$d> 
mibbet-^el luzdh “going from Bethel to Luz” (Josh 16:2) to 
mean that the border ran from Bethel to Luz and thus 
that the names indicated two distinct sites. Then the note 
that identifies Bethel with Luz in Josh 18:13 might be 
judged an interpolation, especially if one understood 
Beth-aven of 18:12 to be a distortion of Bethel. Having 
argued in this way, Noth located Luz at Beitin, and he 
regarded Bethel as the name of a sanctuary in its immedi¬ 
ate proximity which eventually gave its name to the town 
of Luz (Noth Josua HAT, 2 1953: 101, 106, 109). 

According to another interpretation, Luz and Bethel 
were successive names for one place. In favor of this 
position one may argue that the ah ending on luzah in Josh 
16:2 is not necessarily locative (cf. the second luzdh in Josh 
18:13). Then one may interpret Bethel-Luzah as a com¬ 
pound name, as both LXX A (v 1) and LXX B (v 2) seem 
to have done (Kallai HGB, 129-31, 143). 

2. A city built in the land of the Hittites by a former 
citizen of Bethel whom the conquering house of Joseph 
spared because he had shown them an entrance to Bethel 
(Judg 1:26). It has generally been understood that “the 
land of the Hittites” refers to the territory of Syria or 
Lebanon, which belonged to the Hittite empire before its 
collapse at the end of the LB Age. Another possibility, 
however, is that in Judg 1:26 the designation refers to the 
hill country of Palestine (as in Num 13:29; cf. Genesis 23 
and 26:34) and that the new city of Luz was located W of 
Bethel, as suggested by the boundary description of Josh 
16:2 (Gottwald 1979: 559-60). 
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LXX. See SEPTUAGINT. 

LYCAONIA (PLACE) [Gk Lykaoma]. The territory of 
the Lycaones was a region of Central Asia Minor N of the 
Taurus range, bordered on the W by Phrygia, on the E by 
Cappadocia, and on the N (after 232 b.c.) by ethnic 
Galatia. 

A. General History 

The name Lycaones is probably related to Lukka, an 
Anatolian people and territory mentioned in Hittite texts 
(Houwink ten Cate 1961: 195-56). One detached group 
of Lycaones, distinguished by W. M. Ramsav (1897: 664, 
694; 1906: 366) as the “inner Lycaones,” formed a western 
enclave in the heart of Phrygia; it is mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions of the 3d century a.d. 
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In 401 b.c. Cyrus the Younger led his army through 
Lycaonia (a five days’ march of ninety miles) on his way 
east to contest the succession to the Persian throne with his 
brother Artaxerxes II. Lycaonia evidently remained loyal 
to Artaxerxes, for Cyrus treated it as hostile territory and 
allowed his Greek followers to plunder it (Xen. An. 1.2.19). 

In 333 b.c. Lycaonia became part of the empire of 
Alexander the Great and, after his death, of his Seleucid 
successors. In 188 b.c. the Romans transferred Lycaonia 
from the Seleucids to the kingdom of Pergamum. When 
the Romans accepted the bequest of the kingdom of Per¬ 
gamum in 129 b.c., they bestowed its easternmost regions 
on neighboring rulers, Lycaonia going to the king of 
Cappadocia. Mark Antony gave western Lycaonia to Pole- 
mon of Laodicea in 39 b.c.; three years later he trans¬ 
ferred the whole of Lycaonia to Rome’s ally Amyntas, king 
of Galatia. Soon afterward Amyntas seized the eastern 
cities of Derbe and Laranda and added them to his realm. 
When Amyntas fell in battle against unruly tribesmen of 
the Taurus region in 25 b.c., his augmented kingdom was 
reconstituted by Augustus as the Roman province of Gala¬ 
tia. In 20 b.c. Augustus gave eastern Lycaonia to Arche- 
laus, king of Cappadocia (Strab. 12.1.4; 12.2.7; 14.5.6; Dio 
Cass. 54.9.2). In western Lycaonia he planted two colonies 
of veteran soldiers—at Parlais and Lystra—and these were 
linked by a road system with Pisidian Antioch in Phrygia, 
another colony. 

Eastern Lycaonia was bestowed by Emperor Gaius on 
Antiochus IV, king of Commagene, in a.d. 37. It was taken 
from him almost immediately afterward, but was restored 
to him by Claudius in 41 (Dio Cass. 59.8.2; 60.8.1). About 
that time Derbe, on the frontier between the province of 
Galatia and the kingdom of Commagene, received the 
honorific title Claudioderbe. Eastern Lycaonia now became 
known as Lycaonia Antiochiana (Ptol. Geog. 5.6.17; CIL 
10.8660); Pliny the Elder calls it Lycaonia ipsa “Lycaonia 
itself” (HN 5.95). Western Lycaonia, which remained part 
of the province of Galatia, may have been distinguished as 
Lycaonia Galatica. 

Under Vespasian (ca. 72) Lycaonia was reunited as a 
region of the amalgamated province of Galatia-Cappado- 
cia; under Trajan (106) the two provinces were divided 
again; under Hadrian (137) a new province, the Triple 
Eparchy, combined Lycaonia, Cilicia, and Isauria. 

T he koinon or league of cities of Lycaonia comprised 
Laranda (its principal city for long periods), Barata, Ilistra, 
Derbe, Hyde, Dalisandos, and Savatra, but not Lystra, 
Axylon, or lconium (which was a Phrygian city but some¬ 
times, because of its proximity to the regional frontier, 
reckoned to Lycaonia, as in Cic. Fam. 15.4.2; Strab. 12.6.1; 
Pliny HN 5.25). 

B. Lycaonia in the NT 

Lycaonia first appears in the NT when Paul and Barna¬ 
bas, forced to depart from lconium because of a riot 
stirred up against them, “fled to Lystra and Derbe, cities 
of Lycaonia, and to the surrounding country” (Acts 14:6). 
This form of words implies that lconium, which they had 
left, was not in Lycaonia. When they heard the Lycaonian 
language spoken in Lystra (Acts 14:11), they may have 
recognized that it was sufficiently unlike Phrygian for the 
difference to be obvious even to people who understood 


neither language. Whereas Phrygian was related to Thra¬ 
cian, the Lycaonian language was probably descended 
from Luwian, a language represented in Hittite texts. 

Paul and Barnabas had an early opportunity of hearing 
Lycaonian when the people of Lystra, excited by Paul’s 
healing a congenitally lame man, shouted that the gods 
had come down to them in human form. The two mission¬ 
aries did not understand the words, but soon gathered 
their purport when preparations were set afoot to pay 
them divine honors. When Luke says that Barnabas and 
Paul were called Zeus and Hermes, respectively, we may 
infer that two corresponding Lycaonian gods were men¬ 
tioned. On the other hand, there is evidence for the joint 
worship of Zeus and Hermes in that neighborhood: a 3d- 
century a.d. inscription from Sedasa (some 25 miles from 
Lystra) records the dedication to Zeus of a statue of Her¬ 
mes by men with Lycaonian names (Calder 1910: 1-6), 
and an altar found near Lystra in 1926 is dedicated to the 
“hearer of prayer” (Gk epekoos ), i.e., Zeus, and Hermes 
(MAMA 8.1). 

The Lystrans were naturally offended when their at¬ 
tempt to worship Paul and Barnabas as gods was repudi¬ 
ated, so they lent a willing ear to opponents of the mission¬ 
aries who came from lconium and fomented an attack on 
them. Paul in particular was fortunate to escape with his 
life after being stoned and left for dead at the roadside. 
On the next day the two set out for Derbe, some 60 miles 
distant. Here they reached the provincial frontier, if in¬ 
deed they did not cross it: Derbe may have belonged to 
Lycaonia Antiochiana, as Ptolemy says (5.6.16; cf. Van 
Elderen 1970: 159-61). Derbe, in any case, was the far¬ 
thest point they reached in their present journey; they 
retraced their steps. But they had made converts both in 
Lystra (notably Timothy, according to Acts 16:1-3) and in 
Derbe (among whom one Gaius is specially mentioned in 
Acts 20:4). 

Paul passed through Lycaonia on at least one later occa¬ 
sion, and most probably two. On his way from Antioch to 
Troas with Silas, “he came also to Derbe and to Lystra” 
(Acts 16:1); at the latter place he persuaded Timothy to 
join him as his personal assistant. When, a few years later, 
on his way from Antioch to Ephesus “he went from place 
to place through the region of Galatia and Phrygia, 
strengthening all the disciples” (Acts 18:23), Galatic Lycao¬ 
nia was almost certainly one of the areas visited. On the 
“south Galatian” view, the Christian communities of Lycao¬ 
nia were among “the churches of Galatia” to which Paul’s 
Letter to the Galatians is addressed (Gal 1:2; cf. 1 Cor 
16:1). 
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LYCIA (PLACE) [Gk Lysias]. A rugged, mountainous 
district on the SW coast of Asia Minor. According to 1 
Macc 15:23, Lycia was among the recipients of a letter 
from the Roman consul Lucius Calpurnius Piso in the 2d 
century b.c.e. concerning the Roman alliance with the 
Jews. Lycia is also mentioned twice in the context of Paul’s 
missionary travels in the book of Acts. Paul changed ships 
at the Lycian port of Patara on his way to Jerusalem (Acts 
21:1) and again at Myra on his journey to Rome (Acts 
27:5-6). 

The only level land of the district is on the alluvial plains 
formed by the Limyrus and Xanthus rivers. The elevations 
of five of the mountains in this W spur of the Taurus 
range are over 7,600 ft. with the highest reaching 10,125 
ft. The mountainous topography accounts for the inhos¬ 
pitable coastline and the complete isolation of Lycia from 
Pamphylia to the E. The only suitable harbors were at 
Patara at the mouth of the Xanthus, Myra at the entrance 
to the Andriacus valley (both silted), Limyra at the mouth 
of the Limyrus river, and Telmessus on the Gulf of Fethiye 
(still in use). Pliny stated that Lycia had once had 70 towns, 
but by the time of his writing only 26 remained. 

Little is known about the early history of Lycia, and 
much of what is known is of a legendary nature. According 
to Herodotus (1.73), the Lycians came from Crete under 
Serapedon (the exiled brother of Minos), perhaps via 
Miletus. The land was originally inhabited by a warlike 
people called the Solymi, who were driven out of the land 
by the followers of Serapedon (Homer II 6.180, 184; 
10.430; 12.30). These followers were originally called Ter- 
milae, which may be attested in some 4th-century epichoric 
inscriptions. Lycia was named after the Athenian Lycus, 
son of Pandion, who was also exiled by his brother Aegeus 
and settled among the Termilae (Strabo 14.3.10). 

The earliest Bronze Age inhabitants were related to the 
Hittites. Archaeological discoveries indicate that Elmali 
was inhabited in the EB Age. A tribe called the "Lukka” 
(or Eg Lk) y which may have been Lycians, appears in 
Hittite, Ugaritic, and Egyptian records. In an Amarna 
letter (EA 38:1 If.), the king of Alashiya complains of the 
aggressions of the Lukki people. In a letter from a Ugaritic 
king to the king of Alashiya, Lukka Land is mentioned in 
conjunction with a coastal region; the area is similarly 
described in Hittite sources as a turbulent region. The 
Lukka may have been allies of the Hittites at the battle of 
Qadesh between Rameses II and Mawatalis. Merneptah 


boasted that he won a victory in his 5th year against an 
alliance that included the Lk (Lukka?) in Libya. 

Linguistic evidence indicates that a dialect of the Luwian 
language was spoken, and Luwian deities can be detected 
in personal names. The Lycian language and script, with 
an alphabet containing 29 letters (more than half of which 
appear to be Greek in form) were in use through the 4th 
century b.c.e. The language is only imperfectly under¬ 
stood, and some phonetic values are uncertain. 

According to Homer (//. 2.876-77), the Lycians allied 
with Priam and defended Troy against the Achaeans. Xan¬ 
thus (modern Gunuk) was the principal city of Lycia, which 
headed a federation of cities and towns. Apollo and his 
mother, Ledo, and perhaps Hephaestus were the principal 
Lycian deities. A lyre on Lycian coins represented Apollo, 
who had a famous temple and oracle in the city of Patara, 
where he was fabled to spend his winters. 

Lycia was the only power W of the Halys that was not 
subdued by Croesus (Hdt. 1.28). The Persians conquered 
the Lycians in 546 b.c.e. after a valiant resistance staged 
against Cyrus’ general, Harpagus, who was stationed at 
Xanthus. The Lycians supplied Xerxes with 50 ships in his 
expedition against the Greek mainland (Hdt. 7.92). Lycia 
was temporarily liberated by Cimon and joined the Delian 
League for a short time before falling again under Persian 
control. Lycia was included in the Hecatomnid dominions, 
submitted to Alexander the Great and, after his death, 
passed into the hands of the Ptolemies. In 197 b.c.e., 
Antiochus III conquered the land. After his defeat at 
Magnesia in 189 b.c.e., the Romans placed Lycia under the 
control of Rhodes. 

The Lycians were given their freedom in 169 b.c.e. The 
Roman generals Brutus and Cassius, however, sacked Xan¬ 
thus for money in 42 b.c.e. The Lycians organized them¬ 
selves into a confederation consisting of 23 cities with six 
cities (Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Myra, and Tlos) 
rising to predominant political positions (Polvb. 30.5; 
Strabo 14.3.2-10). The Lycian constitution was revoked in 
43 c.e. by Claudius because of dissension between the 
cities, and in 74 c.e. Vespasian established the province of 
Lycia-Pamphylia under a praetorian prefect (Suetonius 
Claud. 25; idem. Vit. Vespas. 8; and Dio Cass. 60.17). 

In the 4th century C.E., Myra was the seat of a Bishop 
Nikolas, who was martyred during the Diocletianic perse¬ 
cution of the Church. Saint Nikolas endeared himself to 
many by his generous habit of gift-giving. He became the 
patron saint of children and sailors, and through Dutch 
tradition became the Santa Claus of western Christendom. 

Scott T. Carroll 


LYCIAN LANGUAGE. See LANGUAGES (INTRO¬ 
DUCTORY SURVEY). 


LYDIA (PERSON) [Gk Lydia]. A devout Jew from Thva- 
tira who was converted by Paul in the city of Philippi, as 
recorded in Acts 16:11-15. Lydia was a worshiper of (the 
one true) God, i.e., she was a practicing Jew. This may have 
been a lifelong commitment since there was a colony of 
Jews in Thyatira (Josephus Ant 12.119; Bruce 1951: 312- 
14). That she was meeting beside a stream on the Sabbath 
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for prayer suggests that there were not enough Jewish men 
in Philippi to make up a quorum and establish a proper 
synagogue. Here we see a subtle but important point that 
Luke is trying to make—while Lydia could not be a found¬ 
ing member of a Jewish synagogue, she can be and is the 
first European convert to Christendom, and in fact is the 
founding member of the Christian community which be¬ 
gins to meet in her household (16:40). Jewish women in 
the Diaspora did participate in the Hellenistic renaissance 
and may have formed their own religious groups and held 
meetings for worship or prayer (as may be the case in this 
story). Nevertheless, there is no evidence of their being 
allowed to make up the quorum of a synagogue even in 
less restrictive environments like Macedonia. The evidence 
of women being financial patrons of Diaspora synagogues 
does not support another conclusion. 

Note also that Lydia felt free, perhaps because of the 
liberating effect of the Gospel, to go against Jewish custom 
not only in speaking to Paul in public but also in inviting 
Paul and those with him, who were total strangers, to come 
and stay in her house (16:15). Herein we see a story of how 
the Gospel can free women from previous restraints, giv¬ 
ing them new roles even as founding members of new 
Christian house churches. 

It may be that, since the women of Macedonia were often 
noted for taking leading roles in society even before the 
time of Alexander the Great (Witherington 1988: 12-13), 
Lydia’s new roles would have caused little or no surprise in 
the larger community. If, however, there were male Jews 
in Philippi her leadership role probably would have been 
surprising to them. Lydia, upon hearing the word of the 
Lord from Paul, was baptized, receiving the covenant sign 
of the new religion, something she could not do in Juda¬ 
ism. Thus Luke presents a story illustrating how the Gos¬ 
pel is for all sorts of people regardless of their gender, 
previous religious background, or economic status. 

The name “Lydia” originally designated a person from 
the country called Lydia, i.e., the Lydian (Bruce 1951: 
314). If this is the case in Acts 16, then we do not actually 
know this woman’s name. However, at least as early as 
Horace (Carm. 1.8) Lydia had also become a personal 
name, and because the country of Lydia had been ab¬ 
sorbed into the province of Asia when this story took place 
it is likely that Lydia is a personal name here (Conzelmann 
Acts Hermeneia, 130; Williams 1985: 273). 

The city of Thyatira did exist in Paul’s day and had long 
been a famous industrial center where purple dye was 
made. We are told that Lydia was associated with her 
hometown trade by being a seller of cloth colored with this 
royal purple dye (Acts 16:14). This means that Lydia was 
probably a financially independent woman, since material 
dyed royal purple was a luxury item that only royalty and 
the wealthy could normally afford, and since she has a 
house which will accommodate not only herself but also 
both her household (servants?) and guests. Homer (//. 
4.141—42) mentions two women who were famous for the 
art of purple dyeing in Lydia, so apparently the biblical 
Lydia was following a precedent of women being involved 
in this trade. It is likely she had come to Philippi, a Roman 
colony city, to sell her goods to some of the wealthy 
clientele there. 
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LYDIA (PLACE) [Gk Lydia]. The region in W Asia Minor 
to which Paul and Silas proceed after their release from 
the Philippian jail in Acts 16:40. 


A. Geography 

B. History 

1. Prehistory 

2. Lydian Kingdom 

3. Persian Period 

4. Hellenistic and Roman Periods 

C. Language 

D. Religion 

E. Material Culture 


A. Geography 

Ancient Lydia is located in western Asia Minor (modern 
Turkey). Its original territory included the Hermus (mod¬ 
ern Gediz) and Cayster (modern Kugiik Menderes) River 
valleys. The Meander (modern Buyiik Menderes) River 
formed its southern boundary. Separating the Hermus 
and Cayster valleys is the Tmolus mountain range (mod¬ 
ern Boz Dag), where the once gold-bearing Pactolus 
stream rises and flows N to the Hermus plain. The Hermus 
valley provided a natural overland route from the Aegean 
coast to the Anatolian plateau. The modern Izmir-Ankara 
Highway follows this ancient road for much of its length. 
Under King Croesus in the 6th century b.c.e., the Lydian 
empire reached its greatest extent, from the Aegean to the 
Halys (modern Kizil) River (Hdt. 1.28). Throughout its 
long history, the chief city of Lydia was Sardis, now the 
main source of archaeological evidence for Lydian mate¬ 
rial culture (Hanfmann 1983). 

B. History 

1. Prehistory. Little is known about Lydia in the prehis¬ 
toric periods. Small settlements dating to the EB Age (3d 
millennium b.c.e.) were scattered on the shores of the 
Gygean lake (modern Gol Marmara) N of Sardis, and 
traces of LB Age (mid-late 2d millennium b.c.e.) activity 
have been found in the area of the ancient city. Hittite 
interest in western Asia Minor is attested by two 2d-millen- 
nium rock reliefs with Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
one a seated female on Mt. Sipylus (Manisa Dag), the other 
a warrior figure in the Karabel pass, the latter attributed 
by Herodotus (2.106) to the Egyptian king Sesostris. Hittite 
records contain no reference to “Lydia” but “Assuwa” (as 
“Asia”) may refer to Lydian territory in western Asia Mi¬ 
nor. The Greek epic tradition concerning the Trojan War 
names as allies of the Trojans “Maeonians” who come from 
“Tarne,” equated with Sardis by a scholiast (II. 5.43-44). 
The Iliad also refers to “snowy Tmolus” (20.385), the 
Gygean lake, and the Hermus and Hyllus rivers (20.391- 
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92). Contact between Mycenaean Greeks and Lydians is 
indicated by mainland-type pottery and its local imitations 
at Sardis and other sites in Lydia. The Greek historical 
tradition tells of a dynasty born of Herakles and a Lydian 
slave woman, the Heraclidae, who ruled Lydia for twenty- 
two generations prior to the time of Candaules. The last 
Heraclid king, the uxorious Candaules, was supplanted by 
Gyges in ca. 685 b.c.e., the first Mermnad dynast (Hdt. 
1.7-12). 

2. Lydian Kingdom. Greek sources, especially Herodo¬ 
tus (1.6-95), and Near Eastern texts for Lydia during the 
Mermnad dynasty (ca. 685—547 b.c.e.) record the territo¬ 
rial ambitions and international contacts of the Mermnad 
kings. Gyges (ca. 685-652 b.c.e.) initiated expansion to 
the W by attacking Greek coastal settlements (Hdt. 1.14). 
His relationship with the Greeks, however, was not always 
hostile. Gyges was the first foreigner after Midas of 
Phrygia to place offerings in Apollo’s sanctuary at Delphi 
(Hdt. 1.13-14). In response to Cimmerian raids in Asia 
Minor, Gyges sought an alliance with Ashurbanipal. In the 
Rassam Cylinder, Gyges is called Guggu of Ludu (perhaps 
the Gog of Ezek 39:1). Apparently the treaty with the 
Assyrians and his success against the Cimmerians were 
short-lived. In ca. 654 b.c.e., Gyges sent troops to help 
Psammetichus I of Egypt in his war of liberation against 
Lydia’s former allies, the Assyrians (Luckenbill 1927: 297- 
98). And two years later Gyges himself was dead, the victim 
of another Cimmerian raid. Gyges’ son and successor, 
Ardys (ca. 652-615 b.c.e.), and his successor, Sadyattes 
(ca. 615—605 b.c.e.), still had to contend with periodic 
Cimmerian incursions while pursuing their predecessor’s 
policy of territorial expansion in Ionia. It was not until the 
reign of Alyattes (605-560 b.c.e.) that the Cimmerians 
were finally driven from Lydia. The appearance of the 
Scythians and Medes to the E, however, posed a new threat 
to Lydian security. After five years of indecisive battles 
between Alyattes and Cyaxares the Mede (during the sixth 
of which Thales of Miletos predicted the solar eclipse of 
May 28, 585 b.c.e.), peace was concluded under the aus¬ 
pices of the rulers of Cilicia and Babylon. To seal the pact, 
Alyattes’ daughter was married to Astyages, son of Cyax¬ 
ares (Hdt. 1.74). The offspring of this union, Mandane, 
became the mother of Cyrus the Great. Alyattes’ son, 
Croesus (560-547 b.c.e.) ruled a vast empire, the downfall 
of which is well known to readers of Herodotus. Croesus’ 
political connections extended from the Near East to the 
city-states of mainland Greece, Sparta and Athens chief 
among them. His extravagant dedications at Greek sanc¬ 
tuaries, from the quantities of precious metal at Delphi to 
the columns of the archaic Artemision at Ephesus, are 
attested in literary and archaeological sources. During his 
reign, he reduced all of the Greeks in Asia to tributary 
status (Hdt. 1.26). To the Greeks, Croesus’ life followed a 
classically tragic pattern, a king whose great wealth and 
power so blinded him that he lost everything. Less than 50 
years after his downfall, this last Mermnad king appears in 
all his Hellenized Oriental finery on a red-figure amphora 
painted by Myson, an Athenian (Louvre G 197), and, by 
the early 5th century, in the Epimcia of Bacchylides (3.23- 
62). 

3. Persian Period. The agent of Croesus’ fall from power 
was Mandane’s son (and Croesus’ nephew) Cyrus, the king 


of Persia. Under Cyrus and his successors, the former 
Lydian empire became a prized satrapy, Saparda, with its 
capital at Sardis. This city, third in importance after Per- 
sepolis and Susa, was the target of the unsuccessful Ionian 
revolt in 499 b.c.e. (Hdt. 5.100-102) and the mustering 
point for Cyrus the Younger’s march to Cunaxa in 401 
b.c.e. (Xen. An. 1.2.2-3). The satrapy itself was subject to 
the plundering raids of the Spartan king Agesilaus in the 
early 4th century b.c.e. (Xen. Ages. 1.33-34). Linked by 
the Royal Road to the Aegean coast and inland areas, Lydia 
continued to prosper under the influence of Ionian Greek 
and Achaemenid/Persian cultures. 

4. Hellenistic and Roman Periods. In the course of 
liberating the Greeks from their Persian masters, Alexan¬ 
der the Great acquired Lydia in 334 b.c.e. (Diod. Sic. 

17.21.7). Subsequently, the Seleucid kings ruled the region 
until 189 b.c.e., when Antiochus III was defeated by the 
Romans at Magnesia (Livy 37.44-45; 1 Macc 8:8). Lydia 
passed into the hands of the Pergamene kings, where it 
remained until the death of Attalus 111 in 133 b.c.e. This 
last Attalid king bequeathed his kingdom to Rome under 
the terms of his will, and Lydia soon became part of the 
proconsular province of Asia. The Mithridatic Wars (88- 
63 b.c.e.) and a disastrous earthquake in 17 c.E., which 
leveled twelve cities in western Asia Minor, Sardis foremost 
among them, contributed to the general decline of the 
region. Under the Roman emperors, however, Lydia re¬ 
gained some of its former glory. Diocletian created the 
“new” province of Lydia (ca. 300 c.E.), included in the 
diocese of Asiane. Three of the seven churches of Revela¬ 
tion were located in Lydian cities, a reflection of the impor¬ 
tance of the province in early Christian times. 

C. Language 

Lydian is related to the Indo-European languages of 
Anatolia, such as Luvian and Hittite. Knowledge of the 
language is based on a relatively small corpus of inscrip¬ 
tions, around 100, including casual graffiti (Gusmani 
1964: 1980). The alphabet makes use of modified Greek 
and Phrygian letter forms. The earliest inscriptions recov¬ 
ered so far date to ca. 650-600 b.c.e. Lydian persisted 
through the Persian period, to which the majority of 
inscriptions belong, including several Lydian-Aramaic bi¬ 
lingual funerary texts. Even when Greek became both the 
common and official language during the Hellenistic pe¬ 
riod, Lydian graffiti could still be found as late as the 2d 
century b.c.e. 

D. Religion 

Lydian gods emerge as an enigmatic mixture of native 
Anatolian, Near Eastern, and Greek elements (Hanfmann 
1983: 90-96). To identify the uniquely Lydian elements is 
difficult. Artemis and Cybele (Kuvava in Lydian) were the 
most important goddesses, and Zeus (Lydian Ln*s) is chief 
among the gods. The Lydian god of wine, Baki , entered 
the Greek world as Bacchus/Dionysos. The major Persian 
contribution to the native tradition was the introduction of 
Anahita, the Persian Artemis. Hellenization appears to 
have changed the form but not the substance of native 
deities and their cults. Artemis, Cybele as Meter, and Zeus 
Lydios remain important. In the late 3d century b.c.e., 
Judaism entered W Asia Minor with the resettlement ot 
Mesopotamian Jewish veteran families in Phrygia and 
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Lydia by Antiochus III (Joseph. Ant. 12.3.4). A large 
synagogue dating to the Roman period at Sardis reflects 
the enduring influence of Judaism in the region (Hanf- 
mann 1983: 168-90). Christianization was a gradual proc¬ 
ess, completed in Lydia by the establishment of three of 
the seven churches of Asia at Sardis, Thyatira, and Phila¬ 
delphia. 

E. Material Culture 

Long before the widespread hellenization of Lydia un¬ 
der the Seleucids, the influence of Greece, especially Ionia, 
is evident in painted pottery, terracotta revetments, and 
sculpture. Although native elements are observable in 
these forms of cultural expression, Greek traditions are 
the formative force. Lydian contributions mainly lie in the 
luxury arts, such as perfumes and scented ointments (Ath. 
15.690b—d), carpets, textiles, and dyes (Pliny HN 7.196). 
According to Herodotus (1.94), the Lydians were the first 
to coin silver and gold, an attribution now supported by 
the discovery of a 6th-century b.c.e. gold refinery near the 
banks of the Pactolus stream at Sardis (Hanfmann 1983: 
34-41). To Herodotus in the 5th century, the Lydians 
appeared close to the Greeks in their customs. The mate¬ 
rial evidence does not contradict this evaluation. 
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LYRE. See MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

LYSANIAS (PERSON) [Gk Lysamas ]. According to 
Luke, Lysanias was the tetrarch of Abilene when John the 
Baptist began his ministry (Luke 3:1). Lysanias is not 
mentioned again in the NT, but the name appears several 
times in the works of Josephus. A ruler named Lysanias in 
Josephus died in 36 b.c.e. This has led some scholars to 
argue that Luke made a chronological blunder by depend¬ 
ing on Josephus for the name Lysanias and thereby nam¬ 
ing an individual long dead as the tetrarch in ca. 28 c.e. 
The apparent problem is heightened because Luke gives 
every indication that his gospel was written with critical 
care (Luke 1:3). The evidence seems to suggest that there 
were two individuals named Lysanias who ruled in the 
same general area but at different times, supporting the 
accuracy of Luke’s account. 

1. The earlier Lysanias mentioned by Josephus was the 
son of a certain Ptolemy (Joseph. Ant. 14.13.3; 15.4.1;/W 
1.13.1). Lysanias, son of Ptolemy, ruled Chalcis in Lebanon 
(Joseph. Ant. 14.13.3). Later references to the name Lys¬ 
anias in Josephus and Luke do not refer to the father, 
perhaps indicating a different individual. Because Chalcis 


was a larger territory than Abilene, it is likely that each 
was ruled by a separate person. 

2. Thus it appears that another individual named Lys¬ 
anias ruled over the district of Abilene. Josephus mentions 
that Gaius (Caligula) gave to Agrippa I all of the territory 
which had belonged to Herod the Great and added Abila 
to this territory (Joseph. Ant. 14.5.1; JW 2.11.5). Further 
inscriptional evidence may bear witness to a second Lysan¬ 
ias who ruled at a later date in the territory of Abilene. An 
inscription dated no later than 14 c.e., which states that it 
was the work of a certain Nymphaeus, a freedman of 
Lysanias, has been found near Abila. It appears that Jose¬ 
phus referred to two rulers named Lysanias but failed to 
distinguish one clearly from the other, whereas Luke men¬ 
tioned only the later one. 

Scott T. Carroll 


LYSIAS (PERSON) [Gk Lysias]. 1 . See CLAUDIUS LYS¬ 
IAS. 

2. A Syrian of royal lineage appointed regent of the area 
from the Euphrates to the Egyptian border by Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes, when Antiochus raided Persia for money 
ca. 165 b.c.e. (1 Macc 3:33). He was also made guardian of 
the king’s son, Antiochus V Eupator. Lysias was provided 
with half of Antiochus’ army, including soldiers, cavalry, 
and elephants, and was instructed to defeat the Jews in 
Jerusalem. Lysias dispatched Ptolemy, the son of Dory- 
menes, Nicanor, and Gorgias to destroy Jerusalem (1 Macc 
3:32-39), but Judas Maccabeus defeated them at Emmaus 
(1 Macc 3:40-4:25). 2 Maccabees (10:15-23) speaks of 
Gorgias waging war with mercenaries (presumably the 
same battle) and another battle between Judas and some 
Idumeans, but it is not clear whether the Idumeans acted 
with Gorgias or merely simultaneously. 

The next year Lysias himself marched to Idumea and 
encamped at (or besieged) Beth-zur. Apparently Judas 
defeated Lysias, who retreated to Antioch for more mer¬ 
cenaries (1 Macc 4:27-35), though 2 Macc 11:6-15 says 
that the peace terms were negotiated, perhaps implying a 
standoff, and that Lysias returned to Antiochus V (in 
Antioch?). The retreat of Lysias gave Judas the opportu¬ 
nity to cleanse the temple in Jerusalem. Next, Judas waged 
his highly successful campaign in Transjordan (1 Macc 
5:19-51 [= 2 Macc 12:2-28]). According to 2 Macc 12:27- 
28 Lysias was defeated at Ephron, but 1 Maccabees makes 
no such claim, and Lysias had been previously reported 
with the king (2 Macc 12:1). Judas meanwhile returned to 
Jerusalem (1 Macc 5:52-54 [= 2 Macc 12:31]) and next 
fought the Idumeans (1 Macc 5:65-68 [= 2 Macc 12:32- 
37]). 

Antiochus IV Epiphanes, meanwhile, had been frus¬ 
trated in his attempts to raise money in Persia (1 Macc 6:1- 
4). Learning that Lysias had failed in his attack upon 
Jerusalem and knowing himself to be near death, Antio¬ 
chus appointed a new subordinate, Philip, to be regent 
and guardian over Antiochus V (1 Macc 6:14-15), thus 
setting up Lysias and Philip as competitors for his throne. 
Lysias heard of this action and set up young Antiochus V 
as king under his supervision. Seizing the moment of 
transition, Judas attacked the citadel built by Antiochus in 
Jerusalem in 167 (1 Macc 6:18-20; cf. 1:33). Lysias and 
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Antiochus marched again on Beth-zur, but 1 and 2 Mac¬ 
cabees disagree about the details. According to 1 Macc 
6:32-49, Judas left the citadel for Beth-zur, camped op¬ 
posite it at Beth-zechariah, engaged in battle, but lost when 
his troops saw the elephants of the Seleucids. According to 
2 Macc 13:14-22, there was a previous skirmish at Modein, 
won by Judas through an attack on the elephants, followed 
by another victory by Judas at Beth-zur. A Jewish traitor 
revealed a secret to Lysias, who negotiated again with Beth- 
zur, presumably from a victorious posture. 

One may surmise that the secret was that the city was 
out of food since the year was a Sabbatical year when no 
one could plant crops. So both sources ultimately agree 
that Lysias was victorious at Beth-zur. Next he besieged 
Jerusalem, which was facing the same food shortage. Dur¬ 
ing the siege Lysias learned that Philip had set himself up 
as king in Antioch (1 Macc 6:48-56). Lysias made peace 
quickly with the Jews and took Antiochus back to Antioch, 
which he captured from Philip. In 161, however, Deme¬ 
trius I Soter captured the city and had both Lysias and 
Antiochus V executed (1 Macc 7:1-4). 
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LYSIMACHUS (PERSON) [Gk Lysimachos ]. 1. Lysima- 
chus is reported to have composed the additions to the 
book of Esther (Add Esth 11:1), where he is identified as 
the son of Ptolemy and a Jerusalemite. 

2. According to 2 Macc 4:39-42, Lysimachus appropri¬ 
ated sacred vessels from the temple after being made 
deputy by his brother, the high priest Menelaus (2 Macc 
4:29). Lysimachus, with the apparent support of his 
brother Menelaus, armed some 3,000 men and attempted 
to enter the temple treasury. Inflamed by Lysimachus’ 
sacrilege, the crowd attacked the would-be thieves, and 
Lysimachus was killed near the treasury. Menelaus was 
charged for the actions of his brother but he escaped 
punishment by winning the support of Antiochus IV 
through a substantial bribe to a confidant of the Seleucid 
king (2 Macc 4:43-50). Lysimachus, along with his broth¬ 
ers Menelaus the high priest and Simon the chief admin¬ 
istrator of the temple, were leaders in the hellenizing party 
in Jerusalem. Although these three brothers were probably 
not Tobiads (a major family and political power among the 
pro-Seleucid hellenizers) they certainly would have been 
closely allied with these opponents of the Oniads, who 
favored the Egyptian Ptolemies (Tcherikover 1959: 153- 
54). The Oniad former high priest, Onias III, was mur¬ 
dered at the instigation of the Tobiad Menelaus (2 Macc 
4:34). Josephus confuses the family relationships, making 
Menelaus (formerly known as Onias) the brother of Onias 
III and Jason (formerly Jesus), high priest and brother of 
Onias III (Ant. 12.5.1 §239; cf. 2 Macc 4:7-20). Lysimachus 
does not appear at all. (Josephus’ confused account did 
not make use of 2 Maccabees, which chronicles the machi¬ 
nations of the hellenizers in detail, unlike 1 Maccabees, 
which Josephus did employ.) The illegitimate transfer of 
high-priestly power from the Oniads to Menelaus and the 


misdeeds of the hellenizers, including those of Lysima¬ 
chus, would have embarrassed the priestly Josephus. Jose¬ 
phus would have sought to gloss over uncomfortable facts, 
including the attempted robbery of the temple treasury at 
the hand of the high priest's deputy and probably at his 
instigation. That Lysimachus’ attempted robbery should 
have incited the crowd to murder indicates not merely the 
gravity of his offense but the growing outrage of the 
populace of Jerusalem at the activities of the hellenizers. 
Funds belonging to religious institutions were deemed 
inviolate by Hellenistic custom regardless of the religion, 
and Lysimachus’ action was thus improper (Goldstein // 
Maccabees AB, 205). Later rabbinic literature would con¬ 
sider the theft of a sacred vessel a capital offense (m. Sank. 
9:6). It would, however, be in error to assume that this 
injunction was in force in the 2d century b.c.e. The reac¬ 
tion of the crowd to Lysimachus attempted robbery re¬ 
flected moral outrage at the behavior of the Hellenists, 
culminating in a sacrilegious act by the brother and deputy 
of the high priest. 
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LYSTRA (PLACE) [Gk Lystra]. A site located at Zoldera 
near Hatun Saray and lying about 24 miles S of Konya 
(37°36'N; 32°17'E); it was a moderately important, if 
somewhat rustic, market town in the relatively backward 
region of Lycaonia in south-central Turkey. In antiquity, 
Lycaonia was bounded on the W by Phrygia, by Galatia on 
the N, Cappadocia to the E, and the Taurus mountains on 
the S. The most important city in the area, then as now, is 
Iconium (Konya). 

In the years of Roman rule over Asia Minor, Lycaonia 
owed its importance to its situation on the main road from 
the west-central coast through the Cilician Gates to the 
broad plain of Cilicia (Ruge PW 26: 2253-65). Lystra itself 
was about a day’s journey from the main road, at the 
junction of two other roads which ran N from the northern 
Isaurian slopes of the Taurus, on the route that w r as known 
in antiquity as the via Sebaste. The city was a Roman colony, 
founded by Augustus in 26 b.c., and it was situated on a 
low hill rising out of the valley (Levick 1967: 51-52). The 
original settlers of the Augustan colony were veterans of 
the Roman army; and, despite the fact that they became 
thoroughly integrated with the local population within a 
generation or so, Lystra retained some vestiges of its Italian 
settlement for centuries (the predominance of the native 
Lycaonian element of the city, however, is illustrated in the 
story of Paul's visit in the a.d. 40s). One of these Italian 
features was the use of Latin rather than Greek for public 
inscriptions and on coin legends. Another was the town’s 
constitution, which retained the traditional civic organiza¬ 
tion of a Roman colony. The chief magistrates were a pair 
of officials known as duumviri , the town council was re¬ 
ferred to as the ordo decurionum instead of as the boule , as 
would have been the case in a Greek city, and the Latin 
word populus was used to describe the citizen bodv. Some 
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Italian cults came to be celebrated along with those of the 
native gods. 

Augustus’ choice of the site for this colony was dictated 
by military considerations. In the course of the civil wars 
after the murder of Julius Caesar in 44 b.c., Mark Antony 
had taken control over the E provinces of the Roman 
Empire—this by arrangement with Augustus after the 
defeat of Brutus and Cassius, two of Caesar’s assassins, in 
42 B.c. In the course of a thorough reorganization of the 
region, Antony had abolished the great province of Cilicia, 
of which Lycaonia had been a part, because it had not 
been economically practical for Rome to continue direct 
control over an area whose economy was seriously under¬ 
developed. He placed these areas under the control of 
various local dynasts who could keep better order than the 
Romans. Lycaonia had fallen to Amyntas of Galatia, and 
Augustus left him in power after his victory over Antony 
in 31 b.c. But when Amyntas died in 26 b.c., Augustus 
had no choice but to reinstate direct Roman government, 
and the kingdom of Amyntas became the Roman province 
of Galatia (Syme 1939; 325-32; cf. Levick 1967; 29-41, 
195-97). To safeguard this territory, Augustus established 
a number of veteran colonies at strategic points. Lystra was 
the southernmost of these colonies, and its location sug¬ 
gests that Augustus intended it to be a base for the cam¬ 
paigns that his governors would wage against the tribes of 
the Taurus. 

Lystra was founded as a military colony to protect Ro¬ 
man invasion routes into the Taurus and, conversely, to 
protect the main road in the N from raiders out of the 
mountains. Since the highlands were never brought com¬ 
pletely under Roman control, Lystra probably retained its 
character as a frontier town throughout its history and, 
despite its Italian foundation, it became very much a 
Lycaonian town, rather than a Roman one. The nature of 
the place is best illustrated by Luke’s account of the visit to 
Lystra that Paul and Barnabas made in the a.d. 40s. After 
Paul healed a cripple, according to the account in Acts 
(14:8-18), they were greeted by the local inhabitants who 
called out to them in Lycaonian. These people identified 


them as the local gods who, through a form of local 
syncretism, were identified with the Greek gods Zeus and 
Hermes. This is of some interest because the local Zeus, 
Zeus Ampelites, was portrayed on reliefs as an elderly 
bearded figure, and because he is sometimes depicted with 
a young male assistant. The identification by the people of 
Lystra of Barnabas as Zeus and Paul as Hermes “as he was 
the bringer of the word” suggests that they thought that 
the two men were functioning in the way that they envis¬ 
aged their own gods as acting: the bearded Zeus was the 
initiator of the action and Hermes was his agent in carrying 
out the action. This further suggests that the people may 
have thought that Barnabas resembled their Zeus, while 
Paul resembled his helper. The passage is therefore of 
considerable importance as evidence for the physical ap¬ 
pearance of Paul at this stage in his career, as well as for 
the nature of life at Lystra in this period (Robert 1987: 
383; Lane Fox 1987: 99-100). 

There is no description of any event at Lystra in literary 
works later than the Acts of the Apostles, but it is clear 
from inscriptions, coin finds, and administrative records 
that the community retained its urban identity until at 
least the 11th century. The latest finds are very close in 
time to the Seljuk conquest, and the toponym Zoldera, 
which preserves the memory of the name Lystra, suggests 
that it continued to exist for some time after the establish¬ 
ment of the Turkish kingdom at Iconium (Levick 1967: 
183). Records of the church councils also make it clear that 
Lystra was substantial enough to have a bishop of its own 
and that its importance was not completely eclipsed by 
Iconium. The story of Paul’s visit may have made it a place 
of some interest to people living in the Christian empire. 
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M. The abbreviation used in NT source criticism for the 
solely Matthean material found in the Synoptic Gospels. 
See SYNOPTIC PROBLEM; MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF. 


MA C IN (PLACE). See MEUNIM. 

M A AC AH (PERSON) [Heb ma c dkd ]. 1. Son/daughter 
(?) of Nahor (Abraham’s brother) and the concubine Reu- 
mah (Gen 22:24). Maacah’s name appears in the genealogy 
of Nahor (Gen 22:20-24), where it is fourth and last in the 
list of Reumah’s children (the others were Tebah, Gaham, 
and Tahash). Maacah is often considered to be the epony¬ 
mous ancestor of the region S of Mt. Hermon (Josh 13:11; 
2 Sam 10:6, 8). See also MAACAH (PLACE). 

2. Wife of Machir; mother of Peresh and Sheresh (1 
Chr 7:16). Maacah’s name occurs twice in the genealogy of 
Manasseh’s descendants found in 1 Chr 7:14-19. She is 
called first the “sister” (v 15) and then the “wife” (v 16) of 
Machir. Either there were two Maacahs, one Machir’s sister 
and the other his wife, or more probably, vv 15-16 are 
textually corrupt, the identification of Maacah as Machir’s 
wife (v 16) being preferred. 

3. Concubine of Caleb, the son of Hezron; and mother 
of Sheber, Tirhanah, Shaaph, and Sheva (1 Chr 2:48-49). 
Maacah’s name appears in the Calebite genealogy found 
in 1 Chr 2:42-55. She is the second of Caleb’s two concu¬ 
bines, Ephah being the first (v 46). 

4. Wife ofjeiel, father of Gibeon(l Chr 8:29; 9:35). An 
ancestress of Saul, Maacah is named in the Benjaminite 
genealogy found in 1 Chr 8:29-40 and 1 Chr 9:35-44. 

5. Wife of David; mother of Absalom (2 Sam 3:3 = 1 
Chr 3:2). Maacah is the third wife/mother mentioned in 
two lists of David’s sons born in Hebron (2 Sam 3:2-5 = 1 
Chr 3:1-3). As the daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur, 
her marriage represented a diplomatic tie between David 
and Geshur and thus a threat to Ishbaal (Saul’s son), who 
claimed sovereignty over Geshur (2 Sam 2:9). See also 
ABSALOM; QUEEN. 

6. Father of Hanan (1 Chr 11:43). Maacah’s name ap¬ 
pears in the epithet of his son, who is third in a list of 
sixteen of David’s “mighty men” (1 Chr 11:4lb-47). This 
list is appended to the longer one found in 1 Chr 11:26- 
41a (= 2 Sam 23:24-39) and is found only in 1 Chronicles. 

7. father of Shephatiah, leader of the Simeonites (1 Chr 
27:16). Maacah’s name appears in the epithet of his son, 
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who is second in a list of twelve tribal leaders reported 
living during David’s reign (vv 16-22). 

8. Father of Achish, king of Gath (1 Kgs 2:39). Maacah’s 
name occurs in the epithet of his son, from whom Shimei’s 
runaway slaves sought asylum during the early reign of 
Solomon. 

9. Favorite wife of Rehoboam, king of Judah (1 Kgs 
11:21); and mother (?) of Abijam/Abijah and Asa, both 
kings of Judah (1 Kgs 15:2, 10, 13; 2 Chr 11:20; 15:16); 
this Maacah was also the daughter (?) of Abishalom/Absa- 
lom. She is one of three mothers of kings accorded the 
title gebira in the OT (see also 2 Kgs 10:13; Jer 13:18; 
29:2). Asa removed Maacah from her position as queen- 
mother because she supported the worship of Asherah (1 
Kgs 15:13; 2 Chr 15:16). 

Maacah’s relationship to Abijam/h and Asa is problem¬ 
atic. How can Maacah be the mother of them both when 
Abijam/h is said to be Asa’s father (1 Kgs 15:8 = 2 Chr 
13:23 [—Eng 14:1])? Various suggestions attempt to re¬ 
solve this tension. Either (a) the mothers of Abijam/h and 
Asa had the same name but were different women; 
(b) Abijam/h and Asa were brothers, not father and son; 
or (c) Maacah was Asa’s grandmother , not his mother. Each 
of these solutions, however, is speculative and not without 
its own problems. Understanding Maacah’s relationship to 
Abijam/h is further complicated by 2 Chr 15:2, which 
states that Micaiah, the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah, was 
Abijam/h’s mother. This contradicts the parallel passage 
found in 1 Kgs 15:10 and the tradition preserved in 2 Chr 
11:20, which identify Maacah as his mother. Either (a) the 
tradition preserved in 2 Chr 15:2 is correct, and the 
presence of the name “Maacah” in 1 Kgs 15:10 and 2 Chr 
11:20 is secondary; (b) the tradition in 1 Kgs 15:2 and 2 
Chr 11:20 is correct and 2 Chr 15:2 represents an exeget- 
ical harmonization; or (c) there is no contradiction between 
the passages: “Micaiah” is simply a variant spelling of 
“Maacah.” Moreover, if one reads “granddaughter” for 
“daughter,” then the two epithets “daughter of Uriel” and 
“granddaughter of Abishalom” can be viewed as comple¬ 
mentary, not contradictory (Uriel being understood as the 
husband of Tamar, Absalom’s daughter). 

If Maacah was the daughter/granddaughter of Abish- 
alom/Absalom, the question still remains: Who was he? No 
place of origin is given for him in the regnal formulas. Was 
her father/grandfather the son of David, and was Maacah 
therefore of Davidic lineage? After all, (a) the only other 
Absalom mentioned in the OT besides Maacah’s “father” 
is this son of David; (b) David’s son would be well known 
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and his place of origin unnecessary, and (c) Josephus 
records that Maacah was the daughter of Tamar and thus 
the granddaughter of Absalom, David’s son (Ant. 8.9.1). 
However, while Absalom is not a common name in the OT, 
it does not necessarily follow that the two Absaloms are the 
same person. Moreover, the father’s place of origin is 
missing for all but the last six queen-mothers. Does this 
mean that all of the other fathers were “well known”? Or 
does it simply indicate a gap in the writer’s sources? 
Finally, while Josephus does identify the son of David as 
Maacah’s grandfather, another early writer, Jerome (Qu. 
Heb.), maintains that they are two separate people. See also 
MICAIAH; QUEEN. 

Linda S. Schearing 

MAACAH (PLACE) [Heb ma c aka}. Var. ARAM-MAA- 
CAH. MAACATHITE. A Syrian kingdom S of Mt. Her- 
mon in the N Transjordan. Maacah was located E of the 
Jordan valley and N of the Yarmuk basin. Together with 
the k'ngdom of Geshur, Maacah formed the northern 
boundary of the (sometimes) Israelite territory of BA- 
SHAN, which belonged to the inheritance of the half-tribe 
of Manasseh in the upper Transjordan (Deut 3:14; Josh 
13:11). The city of Abel Beth-Maacah (2 Sam 20:14; cf. 
Abil-akka in the annals of Tiglath-pileser III, KAT 265), 
where Sheba ben Bichri fled during his revolt against 
David, was probably located on Israel’s northern border 
with Maacah. 

When David began his historic expansion of Israelite 
power into the Transjordan, he was opposed by the Am¬ 
monites, whose capital lay opposite Jerusalem at the head¬ 
waters of the Jabbok. The Ammonites were joined in their 
opposition by several petty Syrian states (2 Sam 10:6-8), 
including Maacah, which probably had no difficulty in 
recognizing this threat. David’s army, under the command 
of Joab, was trapped between the Syrians and Ammonites 
in open country. Joab, however, escaped disaster by divid¬ 
ing his forces into two wings, one under the command of 
Abishai, his brother, the other under himself, and attack¬ 
ing both sides simultaneously. When the Ammonites saw 
their Syrian allies driven back, they retreated into their 
stronghold, to which Joab then laid siege. According to 1 
Chr 19:6-7, this battle took place before Medeba on the 
plateau N of the Wadi Mujib (the biblical Arnon) in the 
central Transjordan. The Ammonites are said to have 
“hired” the army of Maacah, along with other Syrian 
elements (in extremely exaggerated numbers) from as far 
away as Mesopotamia. 

D. G. Schley 

MAADAI (PERSON) [Heb ma c dday]. A descendant of 
Bani and one of the returned exiles who was required by 
Ezra to divorce his foreign wife (Ezra 10:34; 1 Esdr 9:34). 
According to Noth, the name Maadai is a short form of 
ma^adya, whose meaning is unclear (IPN, 150). In the 
parallel text of 1 Esdr 9:34, the RSV lists Maadai among 
the descendants of Bani; however, the LXX reads momdios, 
and there is very limited correspondence between Ezra’s 
list of Bani’s descendants and that found in 1 Esdras. 


Maadai was a member of a family that returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:10; note that Binnui 
replaces Bani in Nehemiah’s list [7:15]). For further discus- 
sion, see BEDEIAH. 

Jeffrey A. Fager 

M A ADI AH (PERSON) [Heb ma c adyd]. Var. MOAD1AH. 
A priest who is listed in Neh 12:5 (MT) as having returned 
from exile to Jerusalem in the days of Zerubbabel. Later 
in the same chapter (v 17, MT), a certain Moadiah (Heb 
mo c adyd) is listed as the father of Piltai, the head of a 
priestly family. Inasmuch as even a quick overview will 
confirm the close correspondence between the names 
found in these two lists (i.e., vv 1-7 and 12-21), it is 
virtually certain that “Maadiah” and “Moadiah” represent 
two variant spellings of the name of the same individual 
(see, e.g., Bowman IB 3: 785, 788, who prefers the former 
as textually better attested). For the absence of Maadiah/ 
Moadiah in the major LXX mss (as well as those of a 
majority of the other priestly households), see AMOK. 

Recently Williamson (Ezra, Nehemiah WBC, 358-61) has 
argued persuasively for the relative primacy of the list of 
priestly families found in vv 12-21, from which a later 
editor has transcribed the list found in vv 1-7. As William¬ 
son points out, it is less likely that someone invented the 
names of the added generation in vv 12-21, names which 
are not paralleled elsewhere, than that the names of the 
family heads were merely transferred from this list to the 
one found in vv 1-7. This reconstruction would tend to 
support the primacy of the spelling “Moadiah” (v 17) over 
“Maadiah” (v 5), a conclusion which, however, may be 
called into question on text-critical grounds. In particular, 
the secondary omission of a name after Miniamin (v 17b, 
MT) has apparently led to further textual disruption in 
the Versions. Such disruption, for example, is reflected in 
the reading en kairois attested in Codex Sinaiticus (supplied 
by a later hand inasmuch as there was a major lacuna, as 
noted above, in the major Greek witnesses); this reading 
probably presupposes the Heb lem6 c ddehd, “at that time, in 
those days,” for the MT lemo c adyd , “of/to Moadiah.” These 
two variants thus represent two possible vocalizations of 
the same consonantal text (lmu> c dyh), with the former vo¬ 
calization quite possibly the more original of the two (once 
a name dropped out after Miniamin, a scribe would not 
have expected two names in a row referring to the former 
generation). In any case, it is easier to explain an addition 
of the xvaw in v 17 (arising from prior textual corruption) 
than its deletion in v 5. 

A third list of priests found in Neh 10:3-9—Eng 10:2— 
8—also evidences quite a number of similarities with the 
two lists of priests already cited from Nehemiah 12 (again, 
see AMOK). It is noteworthy that in Neh 10:9—Eng v 8— 
we read “Maaziah” (Heb ma c azya ), a relatively familiar 
priestly name, for the expected Maadiah/Moadiah (cf. 
Bowman IB 3: 785). Inasmuch as the list of priests in chap. 
10 probably gathers its names from a variety of sources 
(Williamson Ezra , Nehemiah WBC, 362, cf. also pp. 325- 
31), not too much should be made of the apparent Maa- 
ziah/Maadiah correspondence, although such a correspon¬ 
dence does dovetail nicely with the other evidence favoring 
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the spelling “Maadiah” (over “Moadiah”) as the more ac¬ 
curate transcription of the priestly name found in Nehe- 
miah 12. 

William H. Barnes 


MAAI (PERSON) [Heb ma c ay]. A kinsman of Zechariah 
and a musician who performed at the dedication of the 
Jerusalem wall (Neh 12:36). At the ceremony, he was part 
of the group which paraded to the right behind Ezra. His 
name is omitted in the LXX. 

Nora A. Williams 


MAARATH (PLACE) [Heb ma c ardt]. A town situated in 
the north-central hill country of Judah (Josh 15:59), within 
the same district as Beth-Zur. This settlement, whose name 
perhaps means “barren place” (from c rh, “lay bare”), is 
listed among the towns within the tribal allotment of Judah 
(Josh 15:21-62). It is perhaps the same place as Maroth 
(Mic 1:12). A very tentative identification (IDB 3: 196) 
places the ancient town at Khirbet Qufin, located approxi¬ 
mately 11 km N of Hebron, just to the NE of modern Beit 
Ummar (M.R. 160114). 

Wade R. Kotter 


MAASAI (PERSON) [Heb ma c say]. One of the priests 
who, according to 1 Chr 9:12, was among the first to 
return from Babylonian exile and take residency in Jeru¬ 
salem. There are two major points of confusion in this 
text, however. First, the sequence of names in 9:10-12 is 
itself confusing. The MT as it stands lists six such priests: 
Jedaiah, Jehoiarib, Jachin, Azariah, Adaiah, and Maasai, 
with only the last three being attributed genealogical infor¬ 
mation. The absence of such information for the first 
three has often led scholars to assume that the text or 
tradition has suffered in transmission, and that some of 
those first named were originally part of such genealogical 
information. In fact, Neh 11:10-14 preserves the list as 
only five: Jedaiah, Jachin, Seraiah, Adaiah, and Amashsai. 
It is generally assumed that the text of 1 Chronicles 9 is, in 
some way, dependent upon that of Nehemiah 11. 

Second, although the names in the two lists are suffi¬ 
ciently close to assure a common tradition, there is consid¬ 
erable confusion in the specific details. Maasai in 1 Chr 
9:12 corresponds to the Amashsai of Neh 11:13. This 
confusion, due to metathesis of the mem and c ayin, leads to 
two different root-derivations of the name. The name 
Maasai means “work of Yahweh” and is attested in both the 
shorter form, as here, as well as in the longer form Maa- 
syah(u). The name Amashsai, however, is more difficult. It 
seems to be a conflation of two forms of the same name, 
Amashai and Amasai. Both names mean “Yahweh has 
borne.” 

The identification of Maasai in 1 Chr 9:12 with Amashai 
in Neh 11:13 is supported by the similarities in their 
respective genealogies. Both are traced back through 
Adiel/Azarel, Jahzerah/Ahzai, and Meshillemith/Meshille- 
moth to Immer who, according to 1 Chr 24:14, held the 
sixteenth priestly course in the Davidic temple. 

Rodney R. Hutton 


MAASEIAH (PERSON) [Heb ma^dseyah; ma^aseydhu]. 
Var. BAALSAMUS; MOOSSIAS. A rather common He¬ 
brew name attested both in the Bible and in a number of 
seals. In the Bible the name appears in the books of 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Nehemiah, and Chronicles, suggesting 
that it was especially common in the exilic period. Possible 
Hebrew variants of the name include Maasai ( maHay , 1 Chr 
9:12) and Baaseiah (ba c dseya, 1 Chr 6:25—Eng 6:40). 

1. One of the levitical musicians listed in the Chroni¬ 
cler’s account of David’s preparations for moving the ark 
(1 Chr 15:18, 20). Maaseiah was a lyre (nebel) player and a 
member of the “second order” of Levites in charge of the 
music. 

2. One of the military commanders (“commander of a 
hundred”) who made a covenant with Jehoiada the priest 
in the palace coup that toppled Athaliah and replaced her 
with Josiah (2 Chr 23:1). This Maaseiah is called the son of 
Adaiah. 

3. The officer (soter) who, according to 2 Chr 26:11, 
helped to prepare the divisions of Uzziah’s army in the 
Chronicler’s extensive account of Uzziah’s prosperity and 
military might. LXX B has the name Amaziah (amasaiou) 
here instead of Maaseiah. 

4. The son of King Ahaz of Judah who was assassinated 
by a certain Ephraimite named Zichri, according to 2 Chr 
28:7. The Chronicler gives this notice in the context of the 
account of Pekah’s slaughter of Ahaz’s warriors, which is 
explained as punishment for Ahaz’s sins. 

5. The commander (sar) of Jerusalem during the reign 
of Josiah (2 Chr 34:8). Maaseiah was a member of the 
party sent by Josiah specifically to repair the temple in the 
Chronicler’s account of the king’s reform. 

6. The father of the prophet Zedekiah (Jer 29:21) 
whom Jeremiah accused of false prophecy in the context 
of his attack on prophets in 29:15, 21-23. The designation 
“son of Maaseiah” is lacking in the LXX version of the 
verse. 

7. The father of Zephaniah the priest, according to Jer 
21:1; 29:25; 37:3. Zephaniah was twice (21:1; 37:3) part 
of an envoy from King Zedekiah to Jeremiah inquiring 
about the safety of Jerusalem in view of the movements of 
the Babylonian and Egyptian armies. These visits afforded 
Jeremiah the opportunity to predict the fall of Jerusalem 
to Babylon. In 29:25 Zephaniah is the recipient of a letter 
from a certain Shemaiah, a prophet in Babylonian exile, 
upbraiding him for failing to control Jeremiah. This sug¬ 
gests both that the position held by Zephaniah was impor¬ 
tant (cf. Jer 52:24) and that the temple precincts were the 
location of much of Jeremiah’s prophetic activity. 

8. A doorkeeper of the temple in Jeremiah’s day. Maa¬ 
seiah is mentioned in Jer 35:4 in the context of the exam¬ 
ple of the obedient Rechabites and may be the same 
Maaseiah, father of Zephaniah, treated in #7. 

9. The father of Azariah, a leader of the delegation 
which approached Jeremiah on behalf of the people asking 
him to intercede before God for them, according to LXX 
Jer 49:1. The MT version of the verse (42:1) reads “Jeza- 
niah son of Hoshaiah” (cf. 40:8) instead of “Azariah son of 
Maaseiah.” The LXX reading is probably correct at least 
as far as the occurrence of the name “Azariah,” since 43:2 
(= LXX 50:2) refers to Azariah in the company of those 
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who were present when Jeremiah finished his oracle to the 
delegation. 

10. One of the men of the tribe of Judah listed among 
the postexilic residents of Jerusalem in Neh 11:5. Maaseiah 
is called a Shelanite (amending MT’s “Shilonite,” which is 
corrupt). The Shelanites were the branch of the tribe of 
Judah which claimed descent from the patriarch’s son 
Shelah (Gen 46:12; Num 26:19—20). The parallel list in 1 
Chr 9:5 has the name Asaiah ( c dsaya) instead of Maaseiah. 

11. An ancestor of the only Benjaminite, Sallu, listed in 
Neh 11:7 among the postexilic residents of Jerusalem. 
Maaseiah is lacking in the parallel list in 1 Chr 9:7—8. The 
Benjaminite origin of the list is suspect since the names in 
it do not occur in other lists of Benjaminites (Gen 46:21; 
Num 26:38-41; 1 Chr 7:6-12; 8:1-40). 

12. A priest at the time of Ezra who is mentioned 
among those who had foreign wives in Ezra 10:18 (= 1 
Esdr 9:19). He was from the family of Jeshua, the high 
priest. 

13. The same list from Ezra 10 also includes another 
priest named Maaseiah who had a foreign wife (Ezra 10:21 
= 1 Esdr 9:21). In Ezra 10:21 he is called a descendant of 
Harim, while in 1 Esdr 9:21 he is a descendant of Immer, 
Harim not being mentioned. 

14. A third priest in the list of those with foreign wives 
in Ezra’s day. He is called a descendant of Pashhur in Ezra 
10:22 = 1 Esdr 9:22. 

15. One of the laymen (“of Israel”) in the list of those 
with foreign wives (Ezra 10:30). He is listed as a descen¬ 
dant of Pahath-moab. In the parallel list in 1 Esdr 9:31 the 
name Moossias (Gk moossias) son of Addi occurs instead of 
Maaseiah. 

16. The father of a certain Azariah, named among 
those who helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 
3:23). The corresponding LXX B text (2 Esdr 13:23) has 
Madasel (madasel) instead of Maaseiah. The list itself has 
probably been added to from the Nehemiah Memoirs 
(Blenkinsopp Ezra-Nehemiah OTL, 231). 

17. One of the “chiefs of the people” (ro*se kd c am) in 
Neh 10:26—Eng 10:25—who affixed his seal to the cove¬ 
nant promulgated by Ezra, The list of those accepting the 
covenant is composite and widely agreed to be out of place. 
Indeed, the list precedes the covenant stipulations in vv 
29-40—Eng vv 28-39—rather than following them as one 
would expect. Some of the entries in the list are tribal 
names rather than personal names (Williamson Ezra, Ne¬ 
hemiah WBC, 325-31). But this is not the case with Maa¬ 
seiah. He may be the same individual discussed in #15 
above or #18 below, since they were also laymen. 

18. One of thirteen men who stood on either side of 
Ezra when he read the law to the people (Neh 8:4). These 
thirteen were apparently lay leaders who may have assisted 
somehow in the reading process. In the parallel to this 
verse (1 Esdr 9:43) the name Baalsamus (Gk baalsamos) is 
found in place of Maaseiah. 

19. One of thirteen Levites mentioned in Neh 8:7 who 
assisted the people in understanding the law and who, 
according to 8:8, read the law clearly. Blenkinsopp (Ezra- 
Nehemiah OTL, 286-89) posits that vv 7-8 are part of a 
later strand of this account which incorporated the Levites 
within the episode, perhaps as a balance to the thirteen 
laymen mentioned in v 4 (see #18 above). The parallel to 


Neh 8:7 in 1 Esdr 9:48 has the name Maiannas (Gk 
maiannas ) instead of Maaseiah (the RSV, however, reads 
Maaseiah). 

20. One of seven priests with trumpets who participated 
with Nehemiah (Neh 12:41) in the dedication of the walls 
of Jerusalem. These seven priests are actually part of a 
chorus of sixteen, whose names are listed in 12:41-42. 
The names and activities of this chorus balance with those 
of an earlier chorus, listed in 12:32-36. The two choruses 
conducted simultaneous processions in the dedication cer¬ 
emonies (see Blenkinsopp Ezra-Nehemiah OTL, 345). Both 
lists of names (vv 32-36 and vv 41-42) are probably 
insertions into Nehemiah’s Memoirs (cf. Williamson Ezra, 
Nehemiah WBC, 369—70). The references to Ezra in vv 32 
and 36 are likely glosses on the list of names. Hence, the 
passage cannot be used to argue for the contemporaneity 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. The Maaseiah in v 41 could be 
identified with #12, 13, or 14 above. 

21. Another priest mentioned among the participants 
in the dedication ceremonies recounted in Neh 12:42 (see 
no. 20). This priest could also be identified with one of the 
Maaseiahs described above (#12, 13, or 14). 

Steven L. McKenzie 


M A ASM AS (PERSON) [Gk Maasmas ]. One of the lead¬ 
ers in the exilic community (1 Esdr 8:43). The RSV ren¬ 
dering Maasmas is from Codex Alexandrinus and Codex 
Vaticanus; the name appears as semeia in the Lucianic text. 
Furthermore, while Maasmas is not named in the parallel 
list in Ezra (8:16), Shemaiah (LXX samaia) is found in its 
place. 

When Ezra learns that none of the sons of priests or of 
the Levites is among those who assembled at the river of 
Theras to return to Jerusalem, he sends ten leaders, in¬ 
cluding Maasmas, to Iddo to obtain the required number 
of priests and Levites. 

Jin Hee Han 


MAATH (PERSON) [Gk Maath). The father of Naggai 
and son of Mattathias, according to Luke’s genealogy tying 
Joseph, the “supposed father” of Jesus, to descent from 
Adam and God (Luke 3:26). D omits Maath, substituting a 
genealogy adapted from Matt 1:6-15 for Luke 3:23-31 
The name Maath falls within a list of seventeen ancestors 
of Jesus who are otherwise unknown in the biblical docu¬ 
ments, including Matthew’s genealogy (Fitzmyer Luke I-IX 
AB, 500), although Marshall (Luke N1GTC, 163) believes 
that Maath is equivalent to Heb mahat (1 Chr 6:20—Eng 
6:35 [LXX has meth in Rahlf’s edition]; 2 Chr 29:12; 31:12 
[both with maath in Rahlf’s edition]). Kuhn (1923: 210- 
11) claims that in the original form of the genealogy Maath 
was not a name but a transliteration of Heb mPet, “from/ 
used as a sign of genealogical relation to link Naggia with 
Mattathias. He sees an analogous parallel with Mentis 
(Luke 3:31), from Aramaic mineh, also meaning “from/ 
Thus, according to Kuhn, the seemingly parallel lists ol 
Luke 3:23-26 (Jesus to Mattathias) and Luke 3:29-31 
(Joshua/Jesus to Mattatha) stem from the same original 
source, the first possibly preserved in a Hebrew contexi 
and the second in an Aramaic one. Kuhn s solution ha$ 
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not been accepted by commentators, although it is difficult 
to account for the significance of Maath’s inclusion in the 
genealogy, since most theological explanations are im¬ 
probable. For example, it has been suggested (e.g., Schur- 
mann Luke HTKNT, 202—3) that Luke’s genealogy consists 
of 11 times 7 names from Adam to Jesus, with the 12th 
period the messianic age. Thus Maath to Joseph would 
mark the 10th group, and Maath the initial name for the 
period. But this scheme is not clear from Luke’s text (see 
Johnson 1969: 231-33). 
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Stanley E. Porter 


MAAZ (PERSON) [Heb ma c as]. Eldest son of Ram, who 
in turn was the firstborn of Jerahmeel, the progenitor of 
an important clan of Judah. Maaz is noted once in the 
Chronicler’s genealogies (1 Chr 2:27) and is a descendant 
from Jerahmeel’s first wife. With his brothers, Jamin and 
Eker, this very brief genealogical record is concluded. The 
descendants of Atarah, another wife of Jerahmeel, are 
extensive. 

Williamson (1979: 352) summarizes recent source criti¬ 
cism of the Chronicler’s genealogies, concluding that 
2:25-33 (of which Maaz is a part) and 42-50a form a 
related unit comprising an independent source used by 
the Chronicler and probably already containing the dis¬ 
tinctive parallel opening and closing formulas. Elmslie 
(Chronicles CBC, 15) suggests that names such as Maaz may 
not reflect either specific individuals or places but rather 
preserve the idea that these formerly nomadic families 
now enjoyed a more settled life. More recent scholarship 
favors viewing all names in this genealogy as personal 
(Braun 1 Chronicles WBC, 45). 

The location of Maaz in a specific time period is difficult. 
Commentators maintaining the completeness of these ge¬ 
nealogical records place Maaz somewhere near the middle 
of the period of the Egyptian sojourn; others, however, 
favoring the significance of the final line recorded (such as 
Maaz and his brothers), locate these men closer to the 
Chronicler’s own day. Maaz is probably derived from the 
verb m c s meaning “to be wrathful,’’ and thus is often 
rendered “angry.” 
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MAAZIAH (PERSON) [Heb mafazyahu]. The name of 
the last of the twenty-four priestly courses or divisions 
listed in 1 Chronicles 24 (v 18), meaning “God is a refuge” 
or stronghold” ( IPN , 250; IDB 3: 197). It appears again 
as the name of a priestly family that served as a signatory 
to the covenant of Ezra, in what may well be an earlier 
listing preserved in Nehemiah 10 (v 8). One scholar conjec¬ 


tures that the name has been replaced in Neh 12:5 and 17 
by the names Maadiah and Modiah (Brockington Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Esther Century Bible, 179), but there is no 
solid evidence to confirm this suspicion. 

Frederick W. Schmidt 


MACCABEAN REVOLT. The name commonly 
given to the revolt of Jews in Judea against Seleucid domi¬ 
nation in the years 166-160 b.c.e. It is named after the 
surname of its leader, JUDAS MACCABEUS. It is also 
called the Hasmonean revolt, after the name of the family 
to which Judas, his father, and his brothers belonged. The 
duration of the revolt is sometimes considered to extend 
to the year 142 b.c.e., when Judea became independent. 
Yet here I will adopt the more narrow definition (166-160 
b.c.e.). For the subsequent period, see JONATHAN and 
SIMON (PERSON) #5. 


A. Sources 

B. Course of Events 

C. Causes 

D. Military Aspects of the Revolt 

E. The Revolt in Historical Perspective 


A. Sources 

The sources for the revolt pose various problems of 
interpretation and reliability. The principal sources are 
the books 1 Maccabees and 2 Maccabees. The first covers a 
short period preceding Antiochus’ persecution, the perse¬ 
cution itself, the revolt, and the activity of Judas’ brothers, 
Jonathan and Simon (roughly 169-139 b.c.e.). The author 
was an admirer of the Hasmoneans, and the book reflects 
the situation at the time of John Hyrcanus I. It probably 
embodies firsthand data either of the author himself or 
from eyewitnesses. The author also had access to some 
important documents. 

The book of 2 Maccabees covers about 15 years before 
the persecution, the persecution itself, and the revolt up 
to the last victory of Judas Maccabeus at Adasa (161 b.c.e.) 
with which the book concludes. It is of a very different 
literary genre than 1 Maccabees, being an epitome (abridg¬ 
ment) in Greek of a lost book written by Jason of Cyrene. 
It concentrates on the temple, on miracles and piety, and 
on the didactic lesson to be drawn from the events. Judas 
is the hero of the book, which concludes with his last 
victory, not with his defeat and death soon afterward (160 
b.c.e.). Nevertheless, 2 Maccabees serves as an important 
check on the 1 Maccabees account and is the sole source 
for the period of the Hellenizing movement (about 185- 
166 b.c.e.); and for some important documents (esp. chap. 
11 ). 

To these two principal sources we should add the book 
of Daniel, which is a contemporaneous apocalyptic work, 
and as such helps us to gauge the religious and political 
mood of that period. 

Among the additional sources of secondary importance 
are Josephus’ Ant. and War, which basically follow 1 Mac¬ 
cabees with some differences of doubtful value, and with 
a very important added document—the correspondence 
of the Samaritans and Antiochus Epiphanes (Ant. 12 
§§258-64). Also of secondary importance are a propagan- 
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distic story preserved by Diodorus Siculus (books 34-35, 
1.3-4), (probably) an apocalypse preserved in the Book of 
Enoch , and some Talmudic passages. 

B. Course of Events 

A concise summary of events leading to the Maccabean 
revolt must be given here in order to clarify its causes and 
the role of participants. About 200 b.c.e., after a century 
of Ptolemaic rule, Palestine fell into the hands of the 
Seleucids. Less than a decade later a most decisive event in 
the history of the Seleucid kingdom took place: Antiochus 
III (the Great) was defeated by Rome (battle of Magnesia, 
190 b.c.e.). This defeat caused a considerable deteriora¬ 
tion of both the Seleucids’ international position and their 
internal affairs. 

At the time of King Seleucus IV, son of Antiochus III, 
internal strife in Judea reached an unprecedented stage of 
violence. A coalition of nobles, which included members 
of the priestly tribe (Mishmar) of Bilga and of the house of 
Tobiah, strove to take away from the high priest Onias III 
some of his functions, or at least one of them because of 
its financial importance—the Agoranomia (supervision of 
the market). In the ensuing struggle not only was violence 
used, but the opponents of Onias III, headed by one 
Simon of the tribe of Bilga, called for the interference of 
the Seleucid government. Seleucus IV sent Heliodorus, his 
chief minister (ho epi ton pragmaton), to look into the fi¬ 
nances of the temple and to confiscate whatever he might 
find necessary. For unknown reasons Heliodorus failed in 
his mission, but the internal strife continued and Onias 
felt compelled to go to Antioch to defend his position 
before the king. 

Hardly had Onias arrived at Antioch, but Seleucus IV 
was murdered, and his brother, ANTIOCHUS IV, came to 
the throne (175 b.c.e.). Antiochus kept Onias in the capital 
and appointed in his stead his brother Jason (Yoshua) in 
return for a larger amount of money. Three years later 
Jason was replaced by Menelaus, a brother of Simon (the 
opponent of Onias III) of the priestly tribe of Bilga (172 

B.C.E.). 

In the course of these three years, two developments can 
be noticed. First was the usurpation of the high priest¬ 
hood, which was transferred in contradiction to Jewish law 
from a high priest who was still alive and able to serve, to 
his brother and then to someone of a priestly line who had 
no right to the office. Second, a laxity toward Jewish law 
and practice is noticed under Jason and, even more, under 
Menelaus. This stronger Hellenization, or “Hellenistic re¬ 
form” as it is called, stirred up opposition among the 
Jewish population. Violent confrontation even occurred 
between Menelaus’ supporters, under his brother Lysima- 
chus, and his opponents (2 Macc 4:29, 39-42). Already 
under Jason, Jerusalem was transformed into a Hellenistic 
city-state (2 Macc 4:9). It controlled the territory of Judea 
and was named after the king “Antioch in Jerusalem.” 

Antiochus’ policy toward Ptolemaic Egypt also influ¬ 
enced the situation in Judea. Internal problems, combined 
with aggressive policy in the Alexandrian court, provoked 
Antiochus to invade Egypt, to try to settle affairs there 
according to his own interests, and later to crown himself 
king over Egypt. He went on two expeditions to Egypt and 
twice entered Jerusalem on his way back. On his second 
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invasion to Egypt he was expelled by Roman order and 
took military measures against Jerusalem, which was occu¬ 
pied by enemies of Menelaus (who were probably anti- 
Seleucid). 

Shortly afterward, Jerusalem was again taken by force, 
and a general persecution of the Jewish religion was or¬ 
dered by the king. Cruel measures against Jewish Law were 
enforced in Judea. The study of the Law (Torah), obser¬ 
vance of the Sabbath, and circumcision were forbidden. 
The daily sacrifice in the temple was canceled, and the 
altar was desecrated. 

The Jewish population reacted in three ways to these 
measures: some reluctantly acquiesced; some preferred 
martyrdom rather than obey the king’s orders; and some 
resorted to armed resistance. Among those who resorted 
to arms were Mattathias and his sons. When Mattathias 
killed the officer who came to his village, Modin, to force 
pagan rites on the inhabitants, a guerrilla warfare began 
(about 166 b.c.e.). Shortly afterward Mattathias died and 
the leadership of the rebels was given to his son Judas. 

The Maccabean revolt is the armed resistance of this 
part of the Jewish nation, which was attached to its ances¬ 
tral traditions and which fought against those who tried to 
impose the abandonment of the Torah and the adoption 
of pagan religion. Three main forces were involved in the 
resulting war: (1) the rebels under Mattathias and Judas, 
(2) the Seleucid military forces, and (3) the Hellenizers, 
i.e., Jews who supported the policy of annulment of Jewish 
religion. The Hellenizers were composed of an important 
part of the nobility, which had for some decades already 
adopted Greek manners and practices, including philo¬ 
sophical and religious concepts. 

We know very little about Mattathias’ fighting. His sup¬ 
porters were based outside the inhabited area and used 
guerrilla tactics, mainly attacking various places by sur¬ 
prise and reinforcing Jewish practices, especially circumci¬ 
sion. His main target was the Hellenizers as he tried tc 
reverse the effects of the decrees that had been enforced 
on the people. 

When Judas succeeded his father Mattathias, the course 
of events was changed. The increasing activity of the rebel? 
now required the intervention of the Seleucid forces. Frorr 
local skirmishes the war turned into a full-scale campaign 
The first known battle the Jewish rebels fought was againsi 
Apollonius, who was probably governor of Samaria. We dc 
not know why the governor of Judea did not himself take 
the field against Judas when the latter’s activity grew more 
threatening to the Seleucid authorities. Probably he waj 
either preoccupied and his forces were dispersed over the 
country, or he was shut in Jerusalem, or he simply needec 
reinforcements, which were recruited from neighboring 
Samaria. Be that as it may, Judas defeated Apollonius 
probably by surprise, and by attacking his person he mighi 
have demoralized his forces already at an early stage ol 
the battle. 

Apollonius’ defeat brought into the battlefield anothei 
commander: Seron. His precise place in the Seleucid mili¬ 
tary forces in Coele-Syria and Phoenicia is not clear. I 
looks as if Judas’ forces were considered by Seron to b< 
easy prey. Seron’s overconfidence gave Judas and hi: 
highly motivated troops the opportunity once again to ust 
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surprise, and so to choose favorable terrain (Beth-horon) 
for battle and thus to defeat the enemy. 

These two consecutive victories made Judas a real threat 
to Seleucid rule, and consequently a considerable army 
was sent against him by order of the king (1 Macc 3:27). 
The expedition was organized by Lysias, guardian of the 
king s son, who was in charge of the W part of the Seleucid 
empire, because Antiochus himself had gone E in an effort 
to reestablish Seleucid authority in Persia. Lysias entrusted 
the expedition to Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes, governor 
of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, who appointed Nicanor son 
of Patroclus and Gorgias in charge of the army (2 Macc 
8:9). It seems that Gorgias was the acting commander (1 
Macc 4:1, 28). 

The following details about the Seleucid command of 
this expedition follow the account in 2 Maccabees, which is 
preferable for historical information about the Seleucid 
activities to 1 Maccabees, which is much richer and more 
dependable for the battle of Emmaus itself. It should be 
mentioned that this is the first battle treated in 2 Macca¬ 
bees that ignores Mattathias’ role in the earlier stages of 
the revolt as well as Judas’ victories over Apollonius and 
Seron, though 2 Maccabees gives a vivid description of the 
guerrilla warfare under Judas’ (not Mattathias’) command 
at the inception of the revolt (2 Macc 5:1—7). 

The battle itself is a most important one in the course of 
the revolt and serves as an example of Judas’ generalship. 
The Seleucid army encamped in Emmaus at the W en¬ 
trance to the Judean hill country. From Emmaus an elite 
corps was sent to chase Judas in the mountains. We can 
detect here a battle plan of considerable sophistication, 
based on conclusions drawn from the former defeats of 
Seleucid forces at the hands of Judas. First, Gorgias did 
not invade Judea from the N, as was done by Apollonius 
and Seron, but preferred the western, less dangerous 
entrances. Second, Gorgias did not immediately enter the 
mountainous region, but prepared a base at a near but 
safe strategic location (Emmaus; see MBA , p. 119) and 
from there tried to infiltrate Judea. Third, by these tactics 
Gorgias did not permit Judas to choose the battlefield or 
to set an ambush for the invading army. He took the 
initiative and thereby achieved an initial advantage over 
the guerrillas. 

Against this attack Judas showed his military skill at its 
best and got the upper hand in the face of an able Seleucid 
commander. On obtaining information about Gorgias’ col¬ 
umn, which entered the mountains to chase him down, 
Judas pretended to flee in panic with his followers. But he 
took his force at night in a flanking movement toward the 
Syrian camp at Emmaus and surprised it at dawn, taking 
advantage of the sun shining at the back of his men and in 
the faces of the astonished Syrian soldiers. Defeating the 
Seleucid garrison and burning down its camp, he halted 
his troops from plundering the spoils and put them into 
battle order to face the returning Seleucid column, which 
was frustrated by chasing him in vain all night. 

These fatigued Syrian soldiers were not prepared for 
battle, and hence withdrew. Judas had won his most impor¬ 
tant victory. He was successful in repulsing not local sec¬ 
ond-rate troops under second-rate command, but a full- 
scale army led by a professional commander. He used a 
variety of means to overcome the enemy: efficient intelli¬ 


gence services, rapid mobility, motivation, discipline, and 
daring and imaginative leadership. 

After Emmaus the Maccabean revolt became a major 
concern of the Seleucid government. Lysias felt obliged to 
take the field personally against the Jewish rebels (164 
B.C.E.). He approached Judea from the S, through Idumea. 
Probably he considered this to be the safest way, since the 
S border passed near Jerusalem, where the garrison and 
the Hellenizers were hard-pressed by the rebels. 

Getting to Jerusalem had also been the aim of the 
former Syrian expeditions, and it reflects the general mili¬ 
tary situation in the country. In the territory of Judea the 
rebels had the upper hand and were supported by 
the population. They concentrated their pressure now 
on the garrison at Jerusalem and on the Hellenizers, 
i.e., the citizen body of the polis Antiochus in Jerusalem, 
which was composed, more or less, of the Jewish aristoc¬ 
racy inclined toward Hellenism. The military expeditions 
mentioned above sought to relieve Antioch in Jerusalem 
from this pressure. They tried to pass across Judea to 
Jerusalem, but Judas was successful in stopping them ei¬ 
ther on their way (Apollonius and Seron) or at the en¬ 
trance (Gorgias). 

Lysias repeated this same effort, this time from the S. A 
battle took place at Beth-zur, and Lysias’ army was re¬ 
pulsed by the rebels. The scarcity of information about 
this battle makes a worthwhile discussion about the tactics 
of the contenders impossible. What seems clear, however, 
is that the numbers assigned to Lysias’ army, both in 1 
Macc 4:28 (65,000) and in 2 Macc 11:2, 4 (more than 
80,000) are not credible. The sizes of the Seleucid armies 
must have been less than this (1-2 Maccabees tend to give 
exaggerated numbers for the Seleucid armies so as to 
demonstrate the greatness of Judas’ victories and of God’s 
help to his people). It seems reasonable to assume that the 
opposing armies were more equal in military terms than 
our sources tend to admit. The Jewish potential was con¬ 
siderable and could reach about 20,000 fighters or more, 
whereas the Seleucid could not afford to send too many 
soldiers to Judea, considering the total size of the Seleucid 
army and its involvement at that time on the E front. At 
the early stages of the war they may have used mainly local 
troops and militia, and even later the regular army was 
numerically limited. 

Lysias’ failure to break through Judea and his conse¬ 
quent withdrawal opened the way for the rebels to regain 
the temple in Jerusalem (1 Macc 4:36-54). They took over 
the temple and its precincts, purified it, and renewed the 
worship. Their enemies were shut in the Akra citadel. One 
of the most repressive measures of the persecution was 
undone when the temple was rededicated, and a special 
holiday—Hanukkah—was declared to commemorate the 
event. 

At this stage 1 Maccabees 5 introduces a series of battles 
outside Judea, in which Judas and his brother Simon went 
to rescue their Jewish brethren in Galilee and Transjordan, 
and also fought inimical neighbors. 2 Maccabees 12 puts 
these battles after the second expedition of Lysias, but this 
is the only expedition of Lysias mentioned in the narrative. 
It is probable that in both books the various battles have 
been grouped together thematically rather than chrono¬ 
logically. 
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Be that as it may, these battles show that the events in 
Judea had repercussions throughout Palestine. Conflicts of 
interests might have been acute between the Hellenistic 
poleis and the native population, including Jews. It is possi¬ 
ble that the anti-Jewish policy of the Seleucid government 
also triggered ethnic conflicts between Jews and non-Jews. 
In any case, those events make it clear that the problems 
relevant to the persecution and to the Maccabean revolt 
were not confined to Judea alone, but to Palestine at large. 
In a way the battles of Judas and Simon in Galilee, Trans¬ 
jordan, Idumea, and the seacoast are precursors of the 
Hasmonean conquest in the decades to come. 

The battles in Galilee were mainly against the poleis of 
Acco, Tyre, and Sidon, which attacked the Galilean Jews. 
In Transjordan they were against certain local command¬ 
ers and various places where Jews were attacked. War also 
broke out in Joppa and Jabneh and on the Idumean 
boundary. We cannot enter into details here, but first it 
should be stressed that the Maccabees rescued Jews who 
were threatened, but did not occupy those territories. The 
most they did was to remove some of those people to 
Jerusalem for security. Second, those Maccabean forces 
under Judas and under Simon covered impressive dis¬ 
tances on these expeditions, which indicates some degree 
of military proficiency. And third, we may wonder if those 
exploits would have been feasible had not the rebels en¬ 
joyed some sympathy among the local, native population, 
which had good reasons to hate the Hellenistic poleis and 
the Seleucid hegemony, and to support the rebellious Jews. 

Without fixing too rigidly the chronology of these battles 
we come now to the second expedition of Lysias. This came 
about because of the pressure Judas continued to exert on 
the Akra after the rededication of the temple. The rededi¬ 
cation of the temple was not the only achievement of the 
rebels. After Lysias’ withdrawal, negotiations took place 
between the government and the Jews, and an annulment 
of the persecution was announced in the name of Antio- 
chus IV (2 Macc 11:16-21, 27-33). Nevertheless, Judas 
and his supporters were not satisfied with these achieve¬ 
ments. The Seleucid government had not recognized the 
rebels, had not removed Menelaus, and had not returned 
the temple to priests who were acceptable to the rebels. 

Not satisfied with the bare annulment of the persecution 
and with being ignored by the government in favor of 
Menelaus, Judas (who had already taken the temple by 
force) now attacked the Akra. Under these circumstances 
Lysias and his young protege (who, after the death of 
Antiochus IV in Persia at the end of 164, now became 
King Antiochus V) did not have much choice. They were 
obliged to come to the rescue of their own garrison and of 
the Hellenizers. A considerable army was assembled and 
Lysias, who took the king with him, led it to Judea. They 
again invaded Judea from the S and overcame the heroic 
Jewish opposition (1 Macc 6:31, 42—47). They took Beth- 
zur and at the battle of Bet-zachariah forced Judas to 
retreat. Then they came to Jerusalem and besieged Judas 
in the temple. It looked as if the war had been decided in 
favor of the Syrians. 

But at this juncture Lysias was informed that a former 
general of Antiochus IV, Philip, had arrived from the E 
and claimed the regency (i.e., the guardianship of Antio¬ 
chus V). He was forced to raise the siege and to rush back 


to Syria. So he came to an agreement with Judas and 
withdrew from Jerusalem. Some details of this agreement 
are known to us from another document, also preserved 
in 2 Macc 11:23—26. In this document Judas is not men¬ 
tioned, but, in addition to the abolition of the persecution, 
which was already canceled by Antiochus IV, the temple 
was now given back to the Jews, an item which was missing 
from the former document of Antiochus IV. Of course, 
the temple had been taken and purified formerly by Judas, 
but this was a formal recognition of this fact. 

This document was a decisive step by which Lysias tried 
to change the former policy of Antiochus IV, and he 
probably thought it feasible to return to the status quo 
ante in Judea. It seems that already on his first expedition 
Lysias was in favor of a more conciliatory policy toward the 
rebellious Jews. He was not the only Seleucid official who 
was against the policy of Antiochus IV toward the Jews 
and their religion (see Ptolemy Macron, in 2 Macc 10:12) 
and he was not perforce motivated by moral or ideological 
considerations. He might have thought pragmatically that 
support of the Hellenizers was unwise, since they proved 
themselves unable to keep peace and order and to provide 
support for the government, but were themselves in con¬ 
stant need of help. In other words, instead of being an 
asset they had become a burden. Lysias’ attitude is clear in 
light of the fact that he executed Menelaus, who was “the 
cause of all the trouble’’ (2 Macc 13:4). The importance 
and the wide impact Lysias’ decision had in the country is 
shown by the criticism of the citizens of Ptolemais and by 
the effort made by Lysias to explain his policy to them (2 
Macc 12:25-26). 

Had events gone otherwise, the revolt might have been 
ended at this stage. The conflict continued because the 
revolt changed the situation in Jewish society in Judea, as 
new social forces entered the arena, and because the feud 
between the Hellenized aristocracy and the rest of the 
people had not been settled (and probably became more 
bitter because of the persecution). Nevertheless, it should 
be remembered that although the struggle continued, 
religious persecution was not renewed. The struggle from 
now on was mainly national, social, and political, either 
within Jewish society or against Seleucid rule. 

Soon after the execution of Menelaus a change took 
place on the Seleucid throne. Demetrius I, the son of 
Seleucus IV, escaped from Rome and successfully replaced 
Antiochus V. He appointed Alcimus to the high priest¬ 
hood. With this appointment, under circumstances which 
are not completely clear to us, Judas did not acquiesce. 
Nevertheless, it seems that part of his supporters, the 
Hasideans, were ready to come to terms with Alcimus. Yet, 
for reasons unknown Alcimus had them murdered, which 
only strengthened Judas’ activity and reprisals (1 Macc 
7:8-25). 

This time the new king, Demetrius I, took prompt 
action. He sent Nicanor to strengthen the position ol his 
nominee Alcimus. After some negotiations between Nica¬ 
nor and Judas, which failed (and which had been in bad 
faith on Nicanor’s side, according to 1 Macc 7:27-32), the 
armies of Nicanor and Judas met on the battlefield at 
Adasa. Judas got the upper hand, the Syrians were de¬ 
feated, and Nicanor was killed at the beginning ot the 
battle. It may be that Judas intentionally directed an attack 
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at the person of the commander with the aim of demoral¬ 
izing the whole army: this had also been done in the first 
battle against Apollonius. Another element in this battle 
was the spontaneous attacks on the retreating Syrian army 
by the peasants in the surrounding areas. The 13th of 
Adar, the date of this victory, was declared a holiday, called 
the “Day of Nicanor.” 

At this stage Judas also initiated diplomacy to achieve his 
aims, and so he sent a delegation to Rome. This act was 
formerly encouraged by Roman emissaries who passed 
along the levantine coast on their way from Egypt to Syria. 
A letter on this matter, from the year 164 b.c.e., is pre¬ 
served in 2 Macc 11:34-38. In addition, Judas could expect 
a warm welcome in Rome, because the enthronement of 
Demetrius I was against Roman wishes, and Roman policy 
toward him was inimical. Indeed, Judas’ emissaries were 
kindly received at Rome, and a treaty was agreed upon 
between the Romans and the Jews (1 Macc 8:23—32). 

The Jewish delegation to Rome did not deter Demetrius 
from taking strong action against Judas. He might not have 
been aware of the Roman-Jewish negotiations, and it 
seems that Judas’ delegates returned too late to prevent 
Demetrius’ attack on Judea. In addition, it does not seem 
that Demetrius would have acquiesced to Judas’ activity, 
and in view of his policy in general he would have ignored 
the Roman intervention in favor of Judas. Yet Judas had 
nothing to lose by an appeal to Rome, and he might have 
considered a treaty with Rome to be an asset to Jewish 
policy, which indeed it was. This act shows that Judas had 
at this stage, if not earlier, definite political aims. For him, 
as for the government, the war for religious rights was 
over, and he envisaged now some kind of political inde¬ 
pendence for Judea. 

Whatever plans Judas might have entertained, he had to 
face the army under the command of Bacchides sent 
against him by Demetrius I. On his way to Judea, Bacchides 
attacked and conquered a Jewish village or fortress named 
Mesaloth at Arbel, about whose location there is no con¬ 
sensus because of textual difficulties. Judas awaited Bac¬ 
chides at Elasa with a relatively small force of 3,000 men. 
On the approach of Bacchides many abandoned Judas’ 
camp until he was left with only 800 men. In spite of the 
advice of his friends, Judas decided to give battle to Bac¬ 
chides, but the result was that he himself fell on the 
battlefield and his army dispersed (160 b.c.e.). 

What was the reason for this dwindling of Judas’ forces? 
One explanation is that since the religious persecution was 
over, many of his supporters lost their motivation and 
were reluctant to continue a war for political independence 
under the leadership of Judas (cf. the desertion of the 
Hasideans to Alcimus). Others explain Judas’ weakening 
by some accidental event, like the season of the year or 
agricultural pressures on the peasants, or alternatively 
because of fatigue from the long war and fear of Bac¬ 
chides army (1 Macc 9:6). Others raise doubt about the 
authenticity of the information given in 1 Macc 9:5-9 and 
explain it as apologetic: the author of 1 Maccabees was 
looking for an excuse for Judas, the victorious hero, who 
this time had failed. 

Be that as it may, with the death of Judas the Maccabean 
revolt as a historical process came to an end, defined by 
the persecution at the beginning and the defeat of Judas 


at the end. Indeed the Maccabean revolt activated a chain 
of events of a different nature, which went far beyond the 
battle of Elasa. It was focused on the Hasmonean dynasty, 
on national-territorial expansion, on mainly political, not 
military means, and on involvement in Seleucid affairs. 
Although some of these characteristics already existed in 
Judas’ time, his death terminated the first stage of the 
process that led to an independent Jewish state. A new 
stage began some 8 years later with the rise to power of 
Jonathan, his brother. 

C. Causes 

What caused the Maccabean revolt? The answer is the 
religious persecution of Antiochus IV. But this answer 
touches only the surface of these events. First, one should 
inquire about the cause(s) of the persecution. Second, one 
must discover the various powers, groups, personalities, 
and ideas behind both the persecution and the revolt. 

Antiochus’ persecution poses a difficult problem for 
historians because of its uniqueness in antiquity. No real 
analogy can be brought forth, for religious persecution is 
contrary to the ideological, religious, social, and political 
code of the Hellenistic world and of the ANE and Roman 
civilizations as well. Under these circumstances scholars are 
looking for specific explanations for this phenomenon. 
Some postulate that the persecution was born in the mind 
of a crazy king, as supposedly confirmed by ancient 
sources. According to a more lenient judgment, Antiochus 
wished to unify his variegated empire under one religion 
or one culture, and on this issue he collided with the Jews. 
Some support for this view is derived from changes in 
Antiochus’ coins and from some sentences in the book of 
Daniel (11:37). The common denominator of the various 
theories is that they explain very little, because they either 
have no answer to the question—why only the Jews were 
persecuted—or they do not fit with information from 
other quarters of Antiochus’ realm, where various kinds 
of religion and worship were flourishing without interrup¬ 
tion. 

A breakthrough came with E. Bickerman’s book The God 
of the Maccabees (1937). Bickerman transferred the initiative 
of the persecution from Antiochus to the Hellenizers un¬ 
der Menelaus. He explained their initiative on this matter 
as an effort to reform Jewish religion, and he explained 
the feasibility of such an idea by their background in 
Jewish culture, which supported such intolerant measures. 
Such measures cannot be adequately explained if one 
assumes they were initiated by Antiochus VI, who was 
raised in an atmosphere of religious pluralism, typical of 
Hellenistic culture. 

V. Tcherikover (1961) refined Bickerman’s suppositions. 
He repudiated Bickerman’s idea of the Hellenizers as 
champions of “Reform Judaism’’ and as the initiators of 
the persecution (either they were Hellenized and tolerant, 
or Jewish and intolerant, as he put it). But he followed 
Bickerman in reading 2 Macc 4:9 as meaning that Jason 
bought a permit from the king to register inhabitants of 
Jerusalem as members of an organization called “Antioch 
in Jerusalem.” On this Tcherikover agreed with Bickerman, 
with the improvement that this organization was a polis 
and not, as suggested by Bickerman, zpoliteuma (an ethnic 
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organization, mainly for religious purposes, which could 
perform within a. polls). 

Tcherikover went on to define the persecution as a 
measure against Jewish resistance to the royal policy of 
supporting the Hellenizers. As he phrased it, “a revolt 
preceded the persecution,’ 1 i.e., the persecution was de¬ 
creed to crush a revolt, and the Maccabean revolt was not 
the only revolt in that period. It was preceded by at least 
the revolt against Lysimachus, Menelaus’ brother (2 Macc 
4:39-42). This he tried to show by a reconstruction of the 
course of events and their chronology. 

But why was religious persecution used to crush a revolt? 
According to Tcherikover, it was because the opposition 
against the new “constitution” (the polls Antioch in Jerusa¬ 
lem and its Hellenized atmosphere) was led by the legal 
and spiritual leaders of the people, the Soferim (experts 
in the Law). To crush this opposition, the king thought he 
should eradicate the Law (Torah). By wiping out the Law 
and its guardians, the changes introduced into Judea 
would be accepted, so he thought. 

No single isolated explanation seems satisfactory, and 
on some issues the various explanations are not contradic¬ 
tory. The sources support a comprehensive explanation, 
which may contain various causes and various components. 
It seems that the Hellenizers had a major part in the 
persecution, and Menelaus’ group might have initiated or 
advocated its enactment. Antiochus’ personality might also 
have contributed, and he might have been acting also 
under the strains of a recent defeat in Egypt. The sugges¬ 
tion that his long stay as a hostage in Rome influenced his 
deed cannot be substantiated. 

In any case, the persecution was not a sudden decision, 
but an extreme measure after a long confrontation in 
which various groups were involved. The Jewish nobility 
was for some decades split into various groups, centered 
around some families, or parts of families torn within 
themselves. Such were the Tobiads and the Oniads. Other 
families were more unified, like the house of Bilga on the 
Hellenizers’ side, or the Hasmonean family on the oppos¬ 
ing side. The struggle was for political power, but the 
parties were also divided along political, social, and reli¬ 
gious lines. Pro-Seleucids opposed the pro-Ptolemies; ar¬ 
istocracy was opposed by the common people and by the 
spiritual leadership and probably even by some sectarian 
groups; the attitude toward Hellenism divided the nobility 
itself. What we see is a mosaic of parties and interests, with 
Seleucid government involvement in all of it. 

When the decree of the persecution was promulgated, 
the mosaic remained, but a clearer division of powers 
resulted. On the one hand there was Menelaus, supported 
by the Seleucid government (which, as we have seen, was 
not unanimous on this policy, but the decision lay with the 
king). On the other hand there were those who revolted, 
led by Mattathias and after him by Judas Maccabeus. In 
addition there were various groups: mild Hellenizers, who 
did not support the persecution or Menelaus (Jason; Alci- 
mus); anti-Hellenizers within the nobility (the house of 
Hakoz); martyrs (1 Macc 2:31-38); Hasideans; Soferim; 
and also common people (probably “the many,” rabim, 
Dan 1 1:33-34). 

The persecution caused a process which was contrary to 
the expectations of both Menelaus and Antiochus. Instead 


of the opposition being crushed by this drastic act, the 
majority supported the rebels, who became more and 
more powerful. Traditional Judaism as it had developed 
since the return to Zion proved too strong for its adversar¬ 
ies. The major political aim of the Seleucid government— 
to create a dependable power in a strategic region—proved 
wrong. Instead, the Seleucid government remained 
obliged to invest military power, so dear to it, in the 
project. Its supporters proved to be the weaker contender. 
Antiochus, on Lysias’ advice, tried too late to disentangle 
himself from the trap. The Hellenizers estranged them¬ 
selves from the people to such a degree that they lost any 
chance of regaining the people’s confidence, and the reb¬ 
els’ achievements made it impossible to reverse the trend. 
So it came about that although the revolt was crushed 
militarily, the process created by it within Jewish society 
and throughout the region went on. The eventual result 
was an independent Jewish state. 

There is no proof that there was a meaningful ideologi¬ 
cal component either in Menelaus’ or in Antiochus’ poli¬ 
tics. Yet Bickerman’s idea of some kind of religious reform 
cherished by the Hellenizers was further developed by M. 
Hengel (1974) and others. They suggest that the Helleniz¬ 
ers had an ideology to reform Judaism and to supplant 
traditional Judaism with the reformed version. However, it 
seems that the sources do not provide the evidence to 
substantiate this suggestion. Ideology played a minor role, 
if at all, on the Hellenizers’ side in triggering these events. 
We tend to see the events as a career-oriented bid for 
power by the Hellenized nobility, which failed because of 
the strong intrinsic influence of Judaism on the majority 
of the people, a fact which was underestimated by both 
Menelaus and Antiochus. 

D. Military Aspects of the Revolt 

The Maccabean revolt was crushed but the process it 
began did not stop. There yet remains the question of the 
military confrontation between Judas and his supporters 
and the Seleucid military forces. The rebels got the upper 
hand in the countryside at the initial stages of the revolt, 
and they were striving to isolate, attack, and conquer 
Jerusalem. The Hellenizers under Menelaus’ leadership 
(or simply the citizens of Antioch in Jerusalem) and the 
local troops were forced to evacuate the Judean hillsides 
and to defend themselves in Jerusalem. Their main strong¬ 
hold was the Akra, from which they commanded the 
Temple Mount and its surroundings. 

The Seleucid government was called to help its support¬ 
ers and its forces in Jerusalem. At the beginning this was 
done with troops from the neighboring regions (Samaria. 
Coele-Syria, and Phoenicia) and afterward with royal ar¬ 
mies sent by the central government. Judas’ success was in 
intercepting these armies on their way to Jerusalem. His 
military success and the difficulty of the Seleucid govern¬ 
ment in relieving their allies in Jerusalem were major 
considerations in the annulment of the persecution. 

Under what conditions was Judas able to achieve this 
success? What was the power ratio between his force and 
the Seleucids? According to the sources, the Seleucid army 
was much stronger in number and in arms. Generally 
speaking, the confrontation is portrayed as between a 
David and a Goliath, and the few overcame the many with 
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the help of God. Yet this picture has been criticized by 
scholars on various grounds: the Seleucid military com¬ 
mand at that time could not spare such incredible armies 
for Judea, the Jewish military potential was greater than 
we may gather from the sources, and those sources are not 
impartial on this matter. These points are true, and the 
most recent presentation of this matter, by Bar-Kochva 
(1988), seems most reasonable. We may conclude then that 
the Seleucid army was numerically limited and never ex¬ 
ceeded 20,000 foot-soldiers and 2,000 horsemen, that 
Judas could master at the peak of his influence equal or 
somewhat greater numbers, and that military experience 
and expertise were also available in the rebels’ camp. 

Another argument concerns the tactics of the Macca- 
bean army. Was it guerrilla warfare or an ordinary Helle¬ 
nistic one, with the use of the phalanx and subsidiary 
units? Lack of clear evidence makes it difficult to arrive at 
a safe conclusion, and it may be argued that both guerrilla 
warfare and phalanx tactics were used in different stages 
of the revolt, depending on the situation. 

Nevertheless, Jewish achievements (though not by the 
few against the many) were considerable. They were the 
result of the warriors’ high motivation and the excellent 
command of Judas Maccabeus, who showed many of the 
outstanding qualities of a great commander: leadership, 
bravery, personal example, familiarity with the country 
and its physical layout, tactical versatility, and strategic 
understanding. 

So, although the Syrians got the upper hand, the libera¬ 
tion movement continued. The Hasmonean leadership 
was a direct result of Judas’ achievements. Yet the liberation 
movement itself should also be seen in the context of the 
disintegration of the entire Seleucid empire, as concisely 
phrased by the great Roman historian Tacitus: 'Later on, 
since the power of Macedon had waned, the Parthians were 
not yet come to their strength, and the Romans were far 
away, the Jews selected their own kings” (Hist. 5.8.3). 

E, The Revolt in Historical Perspective 

The results of the Maccabean revolt were decisive in 
various aspects. Historically it created a process by which 
the Palestinian Jews founded an autonomous national state 
(different from many contemporaneous dynastic states) 
which encompassed most of the country. Not less impor¬ 
tant universally is that the survival of Jewish monotheism 
was achieved through the revolt, which overcame the reli¬ 
gious persecution. The consequences of these events go 
lar beyond the borders of Judea. 
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Uriel Rappaport 


MACCABEE. A nickname given to Judas the son of 
Mattathias, the first general in the Jewish revolt against the 
Seleucids. See MACCABEUS. 


MACCABEES, BOOKS OF. This entry consists of 
three articles. The first covers the deuterocanonical books 
of 1 and 2 Maccabees, while the second and third cover 
the books of 3 Maccabees and 4 Maccabees , respectively. 

FIRST AND SECOND MACCABEES 

Two writings of the Christian apocrypha recounting the 
exploits of Judas Maccabeus, who forcefully opposed the 
efforts of Antiochus Epiphanes to suppress traditional 
worship and institutions in Jerusalem and Judea. “The 
Maccabee” has become an everlasting hero of world history 
thanks in part to the later works of Dante (Divina Comme- 
dia, Paradiso 18:40-42) and Handel (in his oratorio of 1747). 
Annually, during the festival of Hanukkah (Petuchowski 
1984: 107-21, 137; see the bibliographies in HJP 2 1: 163 
n. 65; Fischer 1980: 91 n. 218), Jews in all countries 
commemorate the rededication of the Temple. It is note¬ 
worthy that the story of those events is recounted not so 
much in the rabbinical writings (Nodet 1986: 357-66) as 
in the apocrypha of the Christian tradition: the two books 
of Maccabees have not been preserved within the frame¬ 
work of the Hebrew Bible but within that of the Greek- 
language LXX, which the Christians adopted from the 
Jews of Egypt and Alexandria. Both 1 Maccabees and 
2 Maccabees were regarded as more or less authoritative 
by the early Church (Abel and Starcky 1961: 8); St. Je¬ 
rome, around a.d. 400, was the first who explicitly distin¬ 
guished these libn ecclesiastici from the hbri canonici of the 
Hebrew Bible. In 1534, Martin Luther relegated both 
books of Maccabees together with some other writings to 
the appendix of his translation of the Bible: “the Apocrypha, 
that is, books which are not to be equated with Holy Scripture and 
yet which are useful and good to read." In the Catholic Church 
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both of these “apocryphal” works have been counted as 
“deutero-canonical” since the Council of Trent in 1546, 
whereas Protestants from the beginning (and the Russian 
Orthodox since the 19th century) have excluded them 
from their respective canons (Schunck, 1 Makkabaeerbuch 
JSHRZ, 92-93; D. Kellermann 1987: 175). However, the 
present article emphasizes the historical issues without 
regard to the problems of canonicity. 


A. The First Book of Maccabees 

1. Contents and Language 

2. Structure 

3. Date 

4. Theology and Tendency 

B. The Second Book of Maccabees 

1. Structure and Sources 

2. Contents and Purpose 

3. Title and Transmission 

4. Scholarly Issues 

5. Theological Matters 

C. Summary 

1. Recapitulation of the Quellenkritik 

2. Analysis of the Documents and Related Methodol¬ 
ogy 

3. Structures of the Histories of Events 

4. Aspects of Historical Inferences 

5. Conclusions 


A. The First Book of Maccabees 

1. Contents and Language. In the manner of the gen¬ 
uinely biblical historical works such as Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, the so-called First Book of Maccabees in 16 chapters 
treats Judea’s struggle for liberation from the Greco- 
Macedonian Seleucid kings. After a brief historical retro¬ 
spect which looks back to Alexander the Great and the 
Diadochoi (1:1-10; Gafni 1984: 1), there subsequently 
follows, also by way of introduction, an account of Jason 
and Antiochus IV Epiphanes. It then deals with the “apos¬ 
tasy” in the country itself and with the “persecution,” 
which culminated in the desecration of the temple in 
December of 167 b.c. (1:11-64). In the main section 
proper (2:1-16:22) we are told of the “breaking up” per¬ 
petrated by Mattathias, who came from the priestly family 
of Joarib and who dwelt in the countryside in Modein. We 
also hear of the deeds of his five sons: John, called Gaddi; 
Simon, called Thassi; Judas Maccabeus (the nickname may 
mean “the hammer-like”; see MACCABEUS); Eleazar 
Avaran; and Jonathan Apphus. The original title of the 
work may also have had something of this sense (Goldstein 
l Maccabees AB, 16-21; Fischer 1980: 55-56 n. 141; 
Schunck, l Makkabaeerbuch JSHRZ, 289; HJP 2 3/1: 182- 
83). Historically, the book deals with events in Palestine 
from 166 to 135 b.c. It ends with the murder of Simon, 
high priest and prince of the land, who was the last 
surviving son of Mattathias. The brief conclusion (16:23— 
24) refers to a Chronicle of John Hyrcanus I, Simon’s son 
and successor, which, however, is no longer extant. 

1 Maccabees was originally composed in Hebrew, as both 
Origen and Jerome attest (Abel and Starcky 1961: 7 and 
n. a, 15; Goldstein 1 Maccabees AB, 14-16; Schunck, 
JSHRZ, 289; Dommershausen 1985: 6; HJP* 2>l\: 181-82 
and n. 3; Enermalm-Ogawa 1987: 11-12; survey of re¬ 


search in Neuhaus 1974a: 47—49). The only surviving text 
is a Greek version containing many Hebraisms and trans¬ 
lation errors (Neuhaus 1974a: 46), as, for example, in 
10:1: “ Alexander ... the Epiphanes .” The Greek documents 
are retroversions, not the verbatim transmitted originals. 
The Old Latin version seems to have been based on an 
older, likewise Greek (and perhaps better) translation of 
the Hebrew original (Abel and Starcky 1961: 80; Momigli- 
ano 1975: 103; Goldstein 1 Maccabees AB, 177-78; 2 Mac¬ 
cabees AB, 126; Schunck, JSHRZ, 290). Already at the end 
of the 1st century a.d. Josephus utilized a partial (i.e., only 
extending to the burial of Jonathan in Modein [13:30]) 
Greek edition of the book (Fischer 1980: 110; Momigliano 
1980: 561; Schunck, JSHRZ, 290-91; cf. Attridge 1984: 
171, 214 and n. 51; HJP* 3/1: 183; otherwise Goldstein, 1 
Maccabees AB, 14 and n. 18, p. 56 and n. 8; cf. p. 176). 

2. Structure. The structure of the work is chronological, 
with the provision that external events seem to have been 
first narrated when they became known or acknowledged 
in Jerusalem and Judea. It is only in the case of the report 
of the death of Antiochus IV that a distortion of the time- 
frame seems to have occurred, because the (probable) co¬ 
regency of his son Antiochus V is not considered there 
(Fischer 1980: 134-39; coins of Antiochus V, which bear 
what is probably Lysias’ monogram, support the assump¬ 
tion of such a co-regency [Fischer 1986: 70]). Although 
13:42 mentions its own chronology based on the regnal 
years of the high priest and prince of the land, the author 
of 1 Maccabees consistently adopts the dates of the Seleu¬ 
cid era, both thoroughly and reasonably according to the 
Babylonian-Jewish (not the Greco-Macedonian) reckon¬ 
ing (Fischer 1985b: 350-51; otherwise Neuhaus 1974b: 
162-63; Goldstein, 1 Maccabees AB, 21-25, 540-41, 544; 
2 Maccabees AB, 22-23, 32-33, 56-63, 71; 1JH, 542; Bick- 
erman 1979: 101-11; Schunck, JSHRZ, 291; Collins 1981: 
150; Bringmann 1983: 15-28; Attridge 1984: 176 and n. 
53; Will and Orrieux 1986: 160, 170 n. 5; cf. HJP* 1: 18- 
19; HJP* 3/1: 181). 

The book itself recounts the acts of Mattathias and his 
five sons. It adheres to a markedly dynastic position and 
does not single out and relate the history of a class, a 
people, or a country as such. It appears to be homogene¬ 
ous and well thought out, and is extremely stylized (Neu¬ 
haus 1974b: 171-75; otherwise Will and Orrieux 1986: 
57). At the beginning of the work the poetic sections 
(Neuhaus 1974a; Enermalm-Ogawa 1987)—that is, the 
prayers (Flusser 1984: 572), speeches, addresses, laments, 
and songs of victory—serve to accentuate the course of the 
events. Later, as in Thucydides, it is the documents (Stern 
1973: 184-89) which increasingly and by dynamically in¬ 
tensified turns interrupt the continuous narrative. To the 
extent that these documents derive from the 2d centurv 
B.c., they are presumably all authentic, even those pertain¬ 
ing to Sparta, and particularly the letters which, as such, 
also happen to represent only suggestions that were never 
in fact realized (e.g., 10:25-45; 15:2-9). Chap. 8 plavs a 
key role in the middle of the book (Neuhaus 1974a: 113): 
there we find the introduction of the famous treatv (Mom¬ 
igliano 1980: 563) which Judas is said to have concluded 
with Rome, the (then) new and rising world power in the 
West (Gruen 1984: 16 n. 14, 42-46, 51 n. 189, 125, 316. 
338-39, 428 n. 168, 668, 748). Such an accord was in fact 
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only realized later, and then through Simon, the brother 
of Judas. 

In stressing the reciprocal intention to conclude such a 
treaty, the author of 1 Maccabees cleverly compensates for 
the death of Judas, and, by the same token, he clarifies the 
most important element in Hasmonean foreign policy: its 
continuing reliance upon substantial diplomatic relations 
with Rome (Fischer 1981: 141-43). It must remain uncer¬ 
tain whether the contemporary historian Eupolemus, 
whom Judas had sent as his own Greek-language envoy to 
Rome (8:17), should be regarded as the source of this 
treaty. Nevertheless, the report itself is serendipitous both 
for the study of the sources and for interdisciplinary 
collaboration. The extrabiblical parallels clearly reveal how 
skillfully and ingeniously—in contradistinction to any 
Greco-Roman author, who would only have paraphrased 
the contents of such documents—the author of 1 Macca¬ 
bees varied his diverse Vorlagen and presented them to his 
native Judean readership, especially a treaty which was 
reciprocally promulgated by Judas and the Romans, but 
not ratified (Fischer 1980: 105-21, 191; 1981: 141-42, 
148, 150). An additional feature of the author’s composi¬ 
tional method, tendency, and understanding is therefore 
secured, one which supplements the literary-critical anal¬ 
yses of Neuhaus 1974a and Enermalm-Ogawa 1987 (cf. 
also Dimant 1988: 392-95, 399 and n. 83 [on 2:49-64], 
407 [on 5:48]). 

The poetic pieces in the book contain both free and 
literal quotations of, as well as “plays” on, all three parts of 
the later canon (the Torah has no primacy; indeed, the 
most space is devoted to the writing prophets: Neuhaus 
1974a: 177; Goldstein, 2 Maccabees AB, 30-31 is impre¬ 
cise). The biblical texts in question were brought into 
relation to the authors own time as “fulfilled prophecies,” 
and hence they were actualized, as, e.g., Ps 79:2-3 in 1 
Macc 7:16-17 (Dimant 1988: 390—91). However, this pro¬ 
cedure is likewise not exact in the modern sense of histor¬ 
ical criteria. In agreement with various scholars (Neuhaus 
1974b: 163-75; Bringmann 1983: 13 and n. 8; cf. Schaefer 
IJH, 542), one should not accept the conclusions of the 
earlier German source-criticism about 1 Maccabees (for 
references, see Attridge 1984: 176 and n. 52; HJP 2 3/1: 
181 n. 2; Enermalm-Ogawa 1987: 11 n. 3). Further specu¬ 
lations on this topic are presented by Goldstein, 1 Macca¬ 
bees AB, 37-103; 2 Maccabees AB, 28-54. For example, on 
the basis of 9:22 one can deduce neither a written Vorlage 
nor a Vita of Judas; rather the contrary. 

3. Date. There is more agreement among researchers 
as to the question of the date of the book, which appar¬ 
ently appeared toward the close of the 2d century b.c. in 
Palestine (Abel and Starcky 1961: 17; Bickerman 1979: 
94; Fischer 1980: 56 n. 141; Nickelsburg 1981: 117; At¬ 
tridge 1984: 171; HJP 2 3/1: 181; Momigliano’s date of 
between 146 and 129 b.c.” [1980: 564—66] is certainly too 
early, while Goldstein’s date of the time of Alexander 
Janneus around 90 b.c, [1 Maccabees AB, 62-63, 72; 2 
Maccabees AB, 71-83, 121] is possibly somewhat too late). 
At present, a less uncertain terminus ante quem for the 
composition of 1 Maccabees is not possible, although the 
thoroughgoing use of the Seleucid era (in spite of 13:42 
and 14:43; cf. 2 Macc 1:9!), the harmonious relationship 
to Rome, and the untroubled dynastic concord of the 


Hasmoneans all suggest the early 1st century b.c., at the 
latest. At this time the “thieving” Hasmonean state (as the 
Greco-Roman authors, presumably following Poseidonius 
of Apamea and the official Seleucid terms, denoted it) 
strongly realized its de facto independence far beyond the 
borders of Judea and Samaria (Fischer 1985a). 

4. Theology and Tendency. The theology of the book 
is biblical and conservative (Abel and Starcky 1961: 13-14; 
thoroughly now Neuhaus 1974a: 227-40). The authority 
of the oral tradition has receded into the background, 
which, however, did not rule out the “right” interpreta¬ 
tion—as, e.g., in the case of self-defense on the Sabbath 
(on this problem, which was not ultimately solved at the 
time, see Habicht, 2 Makkabaeerbuch JSHRZ, 187; Oppen- 
heimer 1976: 34-38; Fischer 1980: 58-59 and n. 141; 
Nodet 1986: 325 and n. 9; Will and Orrieux 1986: 60, 158 
and n. 109; D. Kellermann 1987: 174, 178). God, in place 
of whose name either “heaven” or the personal pronoun 
was used, appears as Israel’s efficacious helper and as the 
Lord of the Covenant (Schunck, JSHRZ, 293; Enermalm- 
Ogawa 1987: 52; D. Kellermann 1987: 173); however, He 
figures less in personal prayer or accompanied by heavenly 
helpers or miracles, but rather through the Law, in action 
and universal trust: it was He himself who had called the 
Hasmoneans to be Israel’s leaders! Prophecy was consid¬ 
ered either fulfilled or ended, at least until “a new and 
reliable prophet should arise” (4:46; 9:27; 14:41; cf. Gold¬ 
stein, 1 Maccabees AB, 12-13). Any type of eschatology or 
ideology of martyrdom is absent (Neuhaus 1974a: 232; 
Goldstein, 1 Maccabees AB, 12; U. Kellermann 1979: 88; 
Fischer 1980: 57 n. 142; Schunck, JSHRZ, 293; Will and 
Orrieux 1986: 58). 

A thoroughgoing pro-Hasmonean (Habicht, 2 Makka¬ 
baeerbuch JSHRZ, 188-89; Tcherikover, WHJP 1/6: 116; 
Schunck, JSHRZ, 292; Nickelsburg 1981: 114-17; At¬ 
tridge 1984: 172-76; f//P 2 3/l: 180-81), perhaps even 
Sadducean, tendency (most recently advocated by Fischer 
1980: 56) interpenetrates the entire work, the unified 
structure of which has—in terms of speeches, concepts, 
and themes—been demonstrated by Neuhaus (1974b: 
171-74). In spite of the “old-fashioned” colorization which 
manifests itself to some extent in the use of the Hebrew 
language and in the restoration of Israelite models (Rajak 
1986: 141), the Maccabean revolt “according to the will of 
God,” the attendant “liberation” of the Temple, the city, 
and the country, and finally the aggressive expansion so as 
to embrace the whole of Palestine and parts of Syria, all 
this legitimates the dominion of the Hasmoneans. Their 
rule was regarded as the fulfillment of prophecy and even 
as the re-establishment of the empires of David and Solo¬ 
mon (Fischer 1980: 182, following Neuhaus 1974a), al¬ 
though Jonathan and Simon had secured their power 
against the Judean establishment thanks in part to their 
position as Seleucid functionaries: they changed sides re¬ 
peatedly and in this way “liberated their people from 
foreign rule” (Fischer 1985a). Since the Maccabees (or, as 
we read in 5:62, “those men, into whose hand the salvation 
of Israel was given”) only derived from the low house of 
Joarib, there was neither a genuine biblical nor a priestly 
legitimation of the aspiring Hasmonean rule in reality but, 
in the Hellenistic sense, a very political and truly pragmatic 
foundation. This presupposition was, on the one hand, 
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directed against the former high-priestly line of the On- 
iads, who were then resident in the Egyptian exile and in 
the Diaspora with the Ptolemaic kings. On the other hand, 
it was also opposed to the Pharisees, the apocalypticists, 
and the many sectarians in Judea itself (otherwise Efron 
1987), who increasingly criticized the Hasmoneans because 
of their methods of rule and their susceptibility to Greek 
influence. Indeed, these groups disputed the legitimacy of 
the Maccabean line and the Hasmonean claim to the office 
of high priest; and these tensions reached a bloody culmi¬ 
nation during the rule of Alexander Janneus (103-76 
B.C.). However, the Sadducean conceptions of God, Law, 
and tradition in 1 Maccabees are not by themselves suffi¬ 
cient evidence to warrant the full ascription of the work to 
the Sadducees (cf. Bickerman 1979: 94; Efron 1987: 7-9, 
14, 17). 

In any case, such a Chronicle was not originally directed 
at foreigners or Greeks, but rather at the native Judean 
readership of ca. 100 b.c. These people may be character¬ 
ized as intimately familiar with the writings of the fathers, 
conscious of the nation and its ideology, but at the same 
time practical (in a Hellenistic sense), that is, pragmatic 
and not eschatologically or apocalyptically oriented (al¬ 
though in general the last-mentioned viewpoint predomi¬ 
nates in our extant tradition). The main military and 
political opponents (or scapegoats) were—as one would 
expect at the end of the 2d century b.c. —the Seleucid 
kings, rather than foreigners as such (like the Spartans 
and Romans). The inner-Judean opposition was either 
passed over in silence (like the “evil priest’' Menelaus), or 
else they were indirectly dismissed, like the apocalypticists, 
who were relegated to their own sort of existence in the 
desert. The Hasmonean party proper identified itself with 
“the true Israel” (Neuhaus 1974a: 128; 1974b: 172), the 
identity and collective consciousness of which was accen¬ 
tuated by ahistoric terms (cf. Enermalm-Ogawa 1987: 50- 
51). Such characteristics suggest an author who was expe¬ 
rienced in both politics and propaganda, perhaps a man 
who was schooled in Sadducean learning, who was in the 
immediate proximity of the Hasmonean princes and 
wrote, at their behest, as the “court chronicler” (on which 
position, see Neuhaus 1974a: 174-84, 215, 223—25). 

On the basis of such presuppositions the figure of “the 
Maccabee” takes on, albeit ex eventu, the characteristics of 
a formidable individual, considered in a very Hellenistic 
sense, those of a herds or “savior” (soter) on the Greek 
pattern. The effects of this figure survived his own lifetime 
and, like his father Mattathias, he bears the marks of the 
divine ktistes: in spite of a superficial appearance of failure, 
Judas nevertheless established the rule of his house “ac¬ 
cording to the will of God,” “in reality,” decisively and 
permanently (Fischer 1980: 176-77; cf. Neuhaus 1974a: 
115-17, 192-201; Will and Orrieux 1986: 57-58). Apart 
from the manifest Sadducean-Hasmonean elements, these 
sorts of disguised Hellenistic-messianic features may have 
contributed to the rejection of the work by the Pharisees 
and by later Judaism (Abel and Starcky 1961: 12-13; 
Fischer 1980: 57 n. 142). 

In war either for or against the Seleucid kings whom 
they once served, in conflict with their own people, and in 
the service of the Sanctuary (which Hyrcanus I probably 
plundered; Fischer 1983), the Hasmoneans appear to have 


been colorful and discordant. Who is surprised, then, 
when the author of the work includes a lament on the 
occasion of the consecration of the Temple in 164 b.c. 
(Neuhaus 1974a: 81—82, 110, 112) and not, as one might 
have expected of the “liberator of Zion,” a song of praise 
(Fischer 1980: 72-73)? 

B. The Second Book of Maccabees 

1. Structure and Sources. Whereas the “Sadducean (?) 
Chronicle” of the Maccabees (1 Maccabees) appears to have 
been written at one sitting (even though it is composed of 
a variety of materials it intensifies until the violent death 
of the last son of the “founder of the dynasty”), 2 Macca¬ 
bees gives the obvious impression of being a mixtum compos- 
itum with a sort of introduction, two letters (1:1—10 and 
1:10-2:18) and a foreword by the epitomizer himself 
(2:19-32), with an excerpt from the (assuredly originally 
Greek-composed) history by Jason of Gyrene, which is not 
elsewhere attested (3:1—15:36), and with the epitomizer’s 
own epilogue (15:37-39). 

The somewhat verbose epitomizer (or abridger), who 
modestly remained anonymous, abbreviated the five books 
of Jason (whose existence we are not to doubt with Nodet 
1986: 330-31 n. 15; cf. Doran 1981: 81-83) into a single 
book (2:19-32; see Doran 1981: 77-81). This redactor 
organized and partially expanded the contents, as was 
then current practice (Habicht, 2 Makkabaeerbuch JSHRZ, 
171; Fischer 1980: 89, 139; Attridge 1984: 178 and n. 61; 
misunderstood by Goldstein 1 Maccabees AB, 28). In 4:17 
and 5:17-20 the epitomizer seems to comment on his 
Vorlage; in 12:43-45 (possibly following then-contempo¬ 
rary Egyptian practice) he further imputes to Judas the 
belief in resurrection (see Oppenheimer 1976: 39-40; U. 
Kellermann 1979: 87-88; cf. Bringmann 1983: 55 n. 17). 
In 6:12-17 it is apparently not Jason who speaks to us, but 
the didactic abridger (Habicht, JSHRZ, 171, 230 n. 12a; 
Momigliano 1980: 574; Nickelsburg 1981; 119 and n. 58; 
cf. Doran 1981: 53-55; Attridge 1984: 180 and n. 64), as 
is also the case in 7:42 (U. Kellermann 1979: 54, following 
Bunge). The martyr deeds of the aged Eleazar and of the 
Mother and her seven sons (6:18-7:42) might well also 
have been adopted from a different narrative (Habicht, 
JSHRZ, 171, 173; Fischer 1980: 28 n. 7; Collins 1981: 
260—61, 310; Enermalm-Ogawa 1987: 89; otherwise U. 
Kellermann 1979: 55-58; Doran 1981: 21-22, 35-36). 
Later in 4 Maccabees ( HJP 2 3/1: 588—93) we find that this 
passage—which was of such central importance for the 
epitomizer (U. Kellermann 1979: 54) and which was laden 
with emotion—has been expanded and elevated to the 
crown of biblical martyrology (U. Kellermann 1979: 35- 
38, following Surkau and Holl, speaks of it as “ the primeval 
martyr narrative of Judaism and the early church ’). Bickerman s 
analysis of the sources pertaining to Heliodorus’ visit to 
the Temple (3:23-40) is doubtful (Habicht, JSHRZ. 172— 
73; Doran 1981: 19-21; Fischer fc.). The swashbuckling 
source theories of Goldstein (1 Maccabees and 2 Maccabees 
AB) have been repudiated by Doran 1981: 17-19; see also 
the criticisms of Collins 1986: 73. 76. 

It remains unclear whether the epitomizer arranged the 
two introductory letters (1:1—2:18)—which were probably 
originally in Aramaic rather than in Hebrew (but see 
Habicht, JSHRZ, 170 and n. 15; Alexander 1984: 594: 
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Enermalm-Ogawa 1987: 54, 56 and n. 2)—so as to preface 
the excerpt; Habicht (JSHRZ, 174—75) and Attridge (1984: 
177-78) offer critical reviews of the research on this point. 
Although we must thank Habicht for a very penetrating 
source analysis of the entire book, his layer theory must 
remain hypothetical (Fischer 1980: 14-15). Earlier source 
theories have been surveyed by Schaefer (IJH, 543-44; 
HJP 2 3/1: 531-34 is not useful on this issue). 

In any case, the two letters form a sort of unity which 
distances itself formally, linguistically, and temporally 
from the rest of the book, the learned epitome (Fischer 
1980: 86-89). Perhaps both letters derive from a Jewish 
archive in Alexandria (hardly in Leontopolis) or Judea (on 
which see Habicht, JSHRZ, 200 n. a). It appears that the 
first letter (1:1-10), from the year 124/3 b.c. —which is 
dated to the Seleucid era (on the Judeo-Babylonian reck¬ 
oning)—is actually the second (!) injunction of the Judeans 
to their compatriots in Egypt to celebrate “the (eight-day) 
festival in the month of Chislev according to (!) the manner 
of booths [Sukkoth]” (on which see Oppenheimer 1976: 
41-42; Doran 1981: 4-5). Then follows (1:10-2:18) the 
earlier communication of “those in Jerusalem and those in 
Judea and the council and Judas” to Aristobulus (on this 
well-known sage, tutor of princes at the Ptolemaic court, 
and probably also political leader of the Jewish Diaspora 
then dwelling in Egypt, see Fischer 1980: 89-90 n. 216; 
Conzelmann 1981: 153-55; Borgen 1984: 274-79; Collins 
1986: 175-78; HJP 2 3/1: 579-87). Apparently, this letter 
to Aristobulus is actually a companion-piece giving the 
deeper motivation of the first letter; of course, such an 
appendix is undated, following the archival custom of the 
time. However, the first (!) adhortatory letter from 143/2 
b.c. —which is only mentioned in 1:7-8 (Fischer 1980: 88 
and n. 213)—has not been preserved. 

2. Contents and Purpose. The contents of the actual, 
strongly moralizing epitome, which is not precisely datable 
(otherwise, e g., U. Kellermann 1979: 13, 59; Doran 1981: 
111-13; Attridge 1984: 177), partially intersects with the 
account in 1 Maccabees. The epitome explicates the pre¬ 
history of the revolt from around 180 b.c. under Seleucus 
IV Philopater, describing the internal Judean rivalries, as 
well as the conflicts surrounding the office of high priest 
(archiereus), and the struggles for the “leadership of the 
people” (prostasia tou laou) under Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 
Antiochus V Eupator, and Demetrius I Soter. Aspects of 
the Seleucid government proper (and hence of the su- 
praordinate imperial history) receive more attention here 
than in the more local-oriented “Chronicle of the Macca¬ 
bees. At least, the epitome passes over Mattathias, who 
may have suffered a mortal wound in battle with govern¬ 
ment soldiers (Fischer 1980: 59 and n. 153). Because of 
the statement in 15:37, which is false by historical criteria 
(cl. C.3 below), it is probable that the five books of Jason, 
like the epitome, ended with the victory over Nicanor in 
160 b.c. (on which see Habicht, JSHRZ, 171-72, 280 n. 
37a; otherwise Goldstein 1 Maccabees AB, 27, 33; 2 Macca¬ 
bees AB, 5, 12, 505). The epitome—or its Vorlage(n )—and 1 
Maccabees seem to be independent of one another (on 
which see Doran 1981: 13—17; somewhat differently Nodet 
1986: 330 n. 15), as already the thoroughly contradictory 
chronologies show (e.g., in connection with the death of 


Antiochus IV either before or after the restoration of the 
Temple; Fischer 1980: 133-39; 1985b: 351). 

Although the epitome and the introductory letters are 
distinct from one another both linguistically and in source 
critical terms, their connection is probable as an intelligi¬ 
ble, logical, literary, and above all propagandistic intensi¬ 
fication, the purpose of which was to enable Hanukkah 
finally to establish itself among the Judeans of the Egyptian 
Diaspora after about 40 years. Such a concern explains 
why the first adhortatory letter of 143/2 b.c. was dropped; 
it was certainly in Aramaic and therefore somewhat anti¬ 
quated; moreover, it was unsuccessful, so that the Greek 
epitome took its place. The Greek epitome was a work 
which, besides the extant letter to Aristobulus, provided 
the further, thorough, “historico-didactic” features so con¬ 
vincing to the ears of the Alexandrian Judeans. This also 
agrees well with the whole book, namely with the adoption 
of the festival at the Nile, which is certainly not attested 
prior to 124 b.c. Apparently, this same cultic intention 
served to attach the Ptolemaic Diaspora to the Hasmonean 
homeland; it may even have been directed against the 
Oniads, who lived in Egypt and fostered their own sanctu¬ 
ary in Leontopolis (Nickelsburg 1981: 121; Attridge 1984: 
183; skeptically Doran 1981: 11-12 and Collins 1986: 78- 
80, who, however, mistakenly holds that such an “attempt 
to subordinate the Diaspora to Jerusalem” would have had 
to be both cleverly and tactfully presented). In other 
words, neither in an ancient nor in a modern sense is 2 
Maccabees as a whole a work of history (otherwise Vermes 
1984: 37-38); instead, it is a sort of “Festal Scroll,” an 
aretalogy and didactic narrative of the wonder-working 
power of God, which both Jews and heathens of the time 
equally valued highly (Momigliano 1975: 104-5; 1980: 
577-78; Attridge 1984: 183 and n. 68; Doran’s objections 
[1981: 105-7] may perhaps apply to the epitome, but not 
to the whole of the book). 

This common purpose of establishing the annual festival 
of Hanukkah (as it is called today) unifies the different 
parts of the writing, as was already seen by Bunge in his 
Diss. phii, published in 1971. Accordingly, taken as a 
whole, 2 Maccabees in its present form displays the char¬ 
acteristics of a Judaism that was schooled in up-to-date 
Greek rhetoric and literary style (on the linguistic charac¬ 
ter of the book, see Abel and Starcky 1961: 26; Goldstein, 
2 Maccabees AB, 20 and n. 54; Dommershausen 1985: 9; 
esp. Doran 1981: 24-46; Enermalm-Ogawa 1987: 54- 
145). The ascription to Egypt seems certain (despite the 
hesitations of Vermes 1984: 30-31, 35-37; cf. Collins 
1986: 11) because of the addresses of the two introductory 
letters, the origin of Jason in Cyrenaica, and the transmis¬ 
sion of the writing within the framework of the LXX. The 
work probably became known there in the 1st century 
before or after the turn of our era (Habicht, JSHRZ, 169— 
70, 176; Fischer 1980: 14 n. 30; cf. Schaefer, IJH , 544; 
Dommershausen 1985: 9; Nickelsburg 1981: 121 thinks of 
an origin in Judea in the time of Alexander Janneus; cf. 
Will and Orrieux 1986: 62; Momigliano 1980: 571; [cf. 
1975: 105] prefers the early date of 124 b.c.). Philo of 
Alexandria seems to have been familiar with the book 
(Habicht, JSHRZ, 177; HJP 2 3/1: 534; otherwise Momigli¬ 
ano 1980: 577), as was the Assumption of Moses (U. Keller¬ 
mann 1979: 94-95). 
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3. Title and 'fransmission. The title of the work is 
secondary or perhaps even tertiary; that is, it may have 
arisen in the course of the Christian use of the text. It was 
apparently the Christian tradition which united the “four” 
books of Maccabees and gave them their common desig¬ 
nation which has lasted to the present (Habicht, JSHRZ, 
169; Goldstein, 2 Maccabees AB, 3-4 and n. 1). It was 
apparently also in this way that the original title of 1 
Maccabees was lost, since it was only available to the Chris¬ 
tians within the framework of the LXX. However, one 
ought not to exclude the possibility that already the Greek¬ 
speaking Jason had termed his book the “Maccabean His¬ 
tory” (Makkabaika). Later on, the title was more or less 
correctly transferred to the three other writings. The 
history and textual criticism of the text of 2 Maccabees are 
discussed by Abel and Starcky 1961: 79-82; Habicht, 
JSHRZ, 191-94; Goldstein, 2 Maccabees AB, 124-27; HJP 2 
3/1: 534-35. 

4. Scholarly Issues. The two introductory letters pre¬ 
sent many problems. They were already composed in the 
2d century b.c. No serious doubts as to the authenticity 
and unity of the first letter (1:1-10) have been raised since 
the fundamental investigation by Bickerman in 1933, al¬ 
though a few details remain controversial. 

On the other hand, the second letter (1:10-2:18; bibli¬ 
ography in Fischer 1980: 87) is still generally considered 
to be a forgery (otherwise, e.g., Flusser 1984: 572 and n. 
89). However, the allegedly historical argument against its 
authenticity (which derives ultimately from Holleaux) is 
unconvincing (Fischer 1980: 92-96): Antiochus III did in 
fact plunder the temple of Bel in Elam and was only 
subsequently (tacky) cut to pieces there in the sanctuary of 
Nanaia (1:13; cf. Dan 11:19!), where his son Antiochus IV 
was later to fail, dying shortly afterward in Tabai in Persia. 
Evidence is concealed in the Babylonian Talmud (Sabb. 
21b) which expressly and independently confirms the date 
of the letter toward the end of 163 b.c. (cf. Fischer 1980: 
90-92, 99-100, 216). Thus it appears that this document 
is really the sole authentic surviving record of Judas Mac¬ 
cabeus himself. 

The contents may be paraphrased as follows: an intro¬ 
ductory aretalogy of God simultaneously deprecates the 
“foreign king and rule” while “explaining” the “renewed 
Temple consecration” (on the varying designations for this 
festival see Fischer 1980: 90-91 and n. 218; Doran 1981: 
4-5 and n. 9) by retrospect into the Israelite and pre- 
Hellenistic history. A second Leitmotiv emerges in the 
course of the letter: the “return of the Judeans” according 
to Isa 11:10, i.e., the ingathering of the Diaspora, as well 
as the “punishment of the oppressors of Israel.” This 
eschaton, which is envisioned in the immediate future, is 
apocalyptically conceived on the basis of the “break¬ 
through of the kingship of God” which has so recently 
“revealed” itself in the “wonderful victory” over Antiochus 
IV and his son (1:11-17). In actual fact, Judas succeeded 
in bringing his threatened compatriots from Palestine back 
to the land of Israel. In staking his claim for complete 
freedom, the rebel formulated his own demand for lead¬ 
ership at the expense of the high priest, who had collabo¬ 
rated with the Greco-Macedonian kings. Ultimately, Judas’ 
attitude was that of a statesman, politician, and military 


leader, and was not biblical and conservative but revolu¬ 
tionary and truly “Hellenistic” (Fischer 1980: 182-84). 

Thus, the letter was intended to set in a new and deeper 
light the re-establishment of the “cult of the fathers” in 
which the Maccabee himself had participated together 
with Menelaus, the high priest and rightful representative 
of Judea, both under the authority of the “divine” king 
Antiochus V Eupator. The evidence for this is not only the 
date of the festival itself—that is, exactly three years to the 
very day after the desecration of the Temple (Nodet 1986: 
327), probably on the same day of the month as the birth 
of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, who was revered as a god by 
his son and successor (Fischer 1980: 72-73 and Add., 
p. 218)—but also a group of five documents which have 
been authentically transmitted to us outside the introduc¬ 
tion, namely in the epitome. However, their correct se¬ 
quence remains controversial. 

These documents should be placed in the following 
order: 1 1:27-33; 1 1:34-38; 9:19-27; 11:22-26; and 
11:17-21 (Fischer 1980: 64-80). The three last-mentioned 
letters together make up a single recording procedure 
which is completed by the writing of the Roman envoys 
(1 1:34-38). The chronological order emerges from simple 
reversal of the sequence in which the documents were 
archived; the two letters “of King Antiochus to the Ju¬ 
deans” (9:19-27; 11:27-33) have been exchanged and 
thus they represent the only real error in the epitome. 
The five documents (in Judas’ archive?) were not originally 
intended for publication, which is evident from the lack of 
the relative order of the notification. This is important for 
the genuine evaluation and secondary application of these 
witnesses, in particular as regards what they suggest and 
offer as contemporary and later tendencies. 

The two letters 1 1:22-26 and 17-21 expressly attest to 
the re-establishment of the earlier cult in Jerusalem, and 
thereby to the actual state of Seleucid sovereignty over 
Judea at the end of 164 b.c. Because of the Maccabean 
successes, as well as other reasons, Antiochus V changed 
his course with respect to the policies of his recently 
deceased father, Antiochus IV. It is possible that the third 
document, 9:19-27, represents an attempt to motivate 
and, propagandistically, to legitimize, this change of policy 
in order to secure the allegiance of all Judeans for the new 
and not yet come-of-age sovereign. However, the authen¬ 
ticity of this “hand-record,” which so impressively bears 
witness to the “madness” of the “deathly ill” but neverthe¬ 
less fairly pleasant “Epimanes,” remains doubtful (Fischer 
1980: 74-79, 87, 96; Doran 1981: 62; Alexander 1984: 
586, 595 and nn. 61-62). However, in terms of contents, 
this writing forms a close counterpart to the “Judean” 
letter to Aristobulus (1:10-2:18), although the languages, 
presuppositions, motivations, thoughts, senders, and re¬ 
cipients of both records are very different, and have first 
been brought together by modern historical criticism. 

Thus the question as to the historical intention, evalua¬ 
tion, and interpretation of the events in Jerusalem in 
December of 164 b.c. presents itself. It appears that Judas 
returned and submitted, at least externallv and formally, 
to Seleucid authority. The Temple was restored and Men¬ 
elaus was its first priest. Shortly afterward, however, Judas 
rebelled once more, only to be defeated in the summer (or 
autumn) of 163 by Lysias and the king, who, because ot 
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further dangers, withdrew from Jerusalem. Menelaus was 
sacrificed, and the Oniads escaped to Egypt (Fischer 1980: 
80-85). In this seemingly paradoxical situation, in which 
the defeated Judas asserted himself, the rebels interpreted 
the “wonderful salvation” in their own sense, even though 
they had in fact returned to the Seleucid authority. In¬ 
deed, they remained peaceful for all of two years. In their 
own writings, however, they hailed God as “the true king,” 
proclaimed the “return of the dispersed,” and thus as¬ 
serted on their own level the national state of Israel. 
Likewise, they celebrated the anniversary of the consecra¬ 
tion of the Temple no longer out of loyalty to the hated 
Seleucid king but as the “true wonder of the in-breaking 
Lordship of God.” With respect to their compatriots in 
Egypt, the letter to Aristobulus (1:10-2:18) testifies to this 
permanently rebellious, current-political, apologetical, 
and ideologized view of things, to which was opposed the 
pragmatic-positivistic understanding of matters held by 
Greeks such as Polybius. 

In the epitome (or already in Jason’s narrative) the 
restoration of the Temple in 164 seems likewise to have 
been “judaized.” The death of the “archfiend” Antiochus 
corresponds to the “renewed Temple dedication” (Doran 
1981: 61-63); Menelaus and the (new) king are passed 
over in silence, whereas Judas and his merits are empha¬ 
sized (9:1-10:9). The reality of the events may be pre¬ 
sented in 10:7 (Enermalm-Ogawa 1987: 92-93); the sec¬ 
ondary evaluation of them in 10:4. The First Book of 
Maccabees is more instructive when, on the same occa¬ 
sion—apparently because of the restoration of Seleucid 
sovereignty—it intones a lament (see above). The varying 
designations of Hanukkah, the heathen elements in Judas’ 
celebration, the anniversary date itself, and the noticeable 
reticence of the rabbis (Abel and Starcky 1961: 12), indeed 
the entire tendency both to excuse Judas (2 Macc 11:15) 
and even to present him as “the true high priest” (Fischer 
1980: 212, 218, Add., p. 75 n. 185; Nodet 1986) find an 
obvious and perhaps convincing explanation in this way. 
Rarely in the Hellenistic period do documents and literary 
accounts permit us direct insight into a then-current polit¬ 
ical controversy as well as into the contemporary Judean 
understanding of history. 

It remains uncertain whether it was Jason, the epito- 
mizer, or a later editor who first published these docu¬ 
ments and/or organized them in their present sequence. 
In spite of Goldstein (2 Maccabees AB, 71, 81-83, 122 [“by 
86 b.c.e.”]), Attridge (1984: 177), and Collins (1981: 261 — 
62; 1986: 72-73, 77 [“not long after the Maccabean re- 
v olt”]), it would be futile to speculate further over such 
questions as the place, time, person, activity, and character 
of this historian (f) in the manner of the earlier source 
criticism; in fact, we know nothing certain as to Jason of 
Gyrene (Abel and Starcky 1961: 26-27; Habicht, JSHRZ, 
170, 173-74; Fischer 1980: 14 and n. 31; HJP 2 3/1: 532). 

As far as the epitome itself is concerned, the following 
organization may be discerned (Doran 1981: 93-94, 110; 
esp. Nickelsburg 1981: 118, here repeated): 

L Blessing: Jerusalem during the priesthood of Onias 
111(3:1-40); 

2. Sin: Hellenization of Jerusalem under Jason and 
Menelaus (4:1-5:10); 


3. Punishment: Reprisals of Antiochus IV (5:11-6:17); 

4. Turning point: Deaths of the martyrs and prayers of 
the people (6; 18—8:4); 

5. Judgment and salvation: The victories of Judas (8:5— 
15:36). 

This structure corresponds to the well-known Deuteron- 
omistic scheme of sin and divine retribution (Nickelsburg 
1981: 118-20; Rajak 1986: 141). 

As far as the Vorlage(n) of the epitome is concerned, the 
following conclusion may perhaps be drawn: its depiction 
of the Seleucid administration and its apparatus is quite 
authentic and of historical value. This is occasionally con¬ 
firmed by a primary epigraphic find (Habicht, JSHRZ, 
178, 190). When Jason of Cyrene (writing from the point 
of view of the cosmopolitan Judean Diaspora) makes his 
judgments, his understanding of things is neither old- 
fashioned nor provincial (as is that in 1 Maccabees); rather, 
this Greek-speaking author is a valuable witness to the 
general literature, culture, and spirituality of Hellenistic 
times. 

At least, the epitome is to be assigned to the “tragic” 
historiography of that period, as already Benedictus Niese 
emphasized in 1900 (Abel and Starcky 1961: 17; Gold¬ 
stein, 1 Maccabees AB, and 34 and n. 70, 2 Maccabees AB, 
20—21; Habicht, JSHRZ, 189-90; Bickerman 1979: 95- 
96;.Enermalm-Ogawa 1987: 54: esp. Doran 1979: 107-10; 
1981: 84-97; cf. HJP 2 3/1: 533; the concept of “tragic 
historiography” is, however, just as problematic as are 
“Hellenism” and “ideology”; and yet it is well established 
today and is permissible from a scholarly point of view). 
Polybius, who represented the “pragmatic” direction in the 
2d century b.c., concentrated on military and politics, that 
is, on the affairs of state (ta pragmata). In contradistinction, 
the “tragic” historiography attempted to captivate its read¬ 
ers with a style which was rhetorical and dramatizing, 
which cascaded its effects, and which offered appealing 
entertainment and sensitive participation. It was in this 
sense that the epitome sought to shock its audience both 
psychically and physically through exaggeration and the 
broad depiction of horrific scenes and immeasurable pas¬ 
sions, but also through praise for the heroic deeds of 
individuals and the terrible demise of the “archfiend.” 
However, such moralistic and dramatizing applications of¬ 
ten do damage to the truth of historical insight: Habicht 
(JSHRZ, 191 and n. 129—30) recognized the tendentious 
distortion of the “enemies,” be they of foreign origin or 
from the author’s own people. The use of intellectual 
concepts instead of moral categories which could have 
been appropriately applied is peculiar (13:23; 14:5 + 8; 
15:33; cf. Habicht, JSHRZ, 190 and n. 122, following 
Abel). Among features which belong to the repertoire of 
the “tragic” or melodramatic account are such things as 
divine self-manifestations (epiphaneiai: Doran 1979: 113— 
14; 1981: 98-104; Momigliano 1980: 575), angels, heav¬ 
enly riders, and dream-visions (oneira and thednai) as in 
2:21; 3:24-40; 5:2-4; 10:29-30; 11:6 + 8; 12:22; 15:11- 
16 + 22-23. Indeed, anything that was overwhelming, 
wonderful, and which escaped rational perception (2:21; 
7:18; 12:15; 15:21) was prolixly presented. The style and 
vocabulary correspond to those of the Hellenistic environ¬ 
ment, including the fact that it was possible to employ the 
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term "barbarians” against the Greeks and Macedonians 
themselves (2:21; 10:4; 13:9; cf. 4:47). Expressions from 
the heathen religious sphere appear in 6:23 (hodes) and 
7:13-14 (; metallaxantos ton bion ap' or hyp'dnthropon; Ha¬ 
bicht, JSHRZ, 215 n. 7a, 235 n. 14a). At least linguistically, 
the terms Hellenismos and Ioudaismos constituted no prob¬ 
lem for Jason or the epitomizer, even though the author 
confused edifying didacticism with true rhetorical art. (On 
the conceptions of "Judaism” and "Hellenism,” see Fischer 
1980: viii and nn. b + c; Amir 1982; Gafni 1984: 1.1a; 
Bichler 1986: 12-19; Will and Orrieux 1986: 10-12.) 
Against this background, 1 Maccabees seems not merely to 
be more "Hebraic,” but directly more sober, factual, polit¬ 
ical, and "pragmatic” (to use Polybius’ term). 

However, the epitome, or Jason, judaized the Greek and 
Hellenistic models (Doran 1981: 89-109; cf. Enermalm- 
Ogawa 1987: 118-19). The centerpiece is the Temple, its 
holiness, age, reputation, and place in the world. The 
"threat,” “violation,” “restoration,” and "defense” of the 
Sanctuary are already sounded in the foreword of the 
epitome, 2:19-22 (Abel and Starcky 1961: 25; Habicht, 
JSHRZ, 186-87; now, thoroughly, Doran 1981: 47-76). 
Note, however, the remark in 5:19 (“the people were not 
chosen because of the place , but the place because of the people”), 
which might seem to imply a sort of abstraction, i.e., a 
relation to the very biblical tradition and revelation which 
relativizes the visible cult, the (Greek!) language, and the 
"realistic reality” in the Hellenistic sense. We shall return 
to this point. 

The epitome can hardly be called "Pharisaic” in a strict 
term (Habicht, JSHRZ, 189). It glorifies Judas and men¬ 
tions Simon in such ways that we are unable to speak of a 
clearly pro- or anti-Hasmonean tendency; Goldstein (1 
Maccabees AB, 33), Habicht (JSHRZ, 188), and Nickelsburg 
(1981: 121) are somewhat too reserved on this point (see 
also Collins 1986: 80; and Efron 1987: 19). Zion and the 
city, the land and the “Hebrews” remain as they are de¬ 
picted: namely, as the sole, exclusive, and only rightful 
sites of the highest worship of God which all Judeans are 
obliged to accept. No claim for the right to an independent 
state, in the sense advocated by the Maccabees, is advanced 
(Habicht, JSHRZ, 188). 

In actual fact, the problem of the Diaspora lay on 
another level. The question was not so much the politico- 
military or even the linguistic-cultural opposition; rather, 
it was defined by the religio-ideological competition be¬ 
tween rigorous Ioudaismos (2:21; 8:1; 14:38; incorporated 
in the "Sanctuary,” "city,” "fatherland,” "constitution,” and 
especially in "the Law”: 13:11 + 14; 15:17-8, etc.) and 
hedonistic-enlightened “Hellenism.” Thus the more free 
and fashionable manners of the "foreigners”—Macedoni¬ 
ans, Greeks, Egyptians, and Syrians—pursued a line that 
was per definitionem anti-Judaic. This conflict arose and 
persisted in the Diaspora; of course, it was less violent in 
the "Jewish” Judea of the Hasmoneans. 

It is with sensibilities attuned to these nuances that we 
must understand the description in the epitome (or per¬ 
haps already in Jason’s work) of the “time of persecution” 
in the homeland as the epoch of the most extreme “inter¬ 
mixture” (epimixia) according to 4:13; 14:3 + 38 (Fischer 
1980: ix and n. d, 49 and n. 133; Habicht, JSHRZ, 271 n. 
3b reads amixia). In this way the heathen cult in the Temple 


was the unheard summit of desecration (to Judean ears in 
the Diaspora!), in which it was possible for a genetic Greek 
(if there were any at all at this time!) to turn out to be a 
genuine “barbarian.” Likewise, the "Hebrew,” who was 
devoted to “the God of the fathers,” was able to serve as a 
model of herds in the sense of the ethe km pathe of the Greek 
rhetorical and "affectionate” understanding. Such inver¬ 
sions are astonishing only to us. The Aristobulus letter 
(1:10-2:18) refers to the "victory” over the “sham-king” 
Antiochus and to the demand for an independent state; 
there is no question of any “persecution of the faithful” or 
“Hellenization,” but only of "war” (2:14; Fischer 1980: 
100). It is doubtful whether such a rivalry between "Juda¬ 
ism and Hellenism” in the Judean region itself during the 
Maccabean uprising is historically accurate (Fischer 1980: 
174-88, 195; esp. 186-87; likewise, but for other reasons, 
Bringmann 1983: 12, 145-48; otherwise Habicht, JSHRZ, 
185, who passes sentence ex eventu). Such considerations 
reinforce the ascription of the epitome (and of Jason?) to 
the Egyptian Diaspora, which was in fact persecuted 
(otherwise Doran 1981: 112-13; Rajak 1986: 132). 

5. Theological Matters. In 2 Maccabees God is many- 
layered and many-sided, ambivalent and perhaps even 
discordant, as such self-contradictory (cf. Dommershausen 
1985: 9-11; Enermalm-Ogawa 1987: 124-33, 138-41; the 
two introductory letters [1:1-2:18], which are more firmly 
anchored in Israelite tradition, deserve special study). He 
is the almighty God of Israel (8:15), the “Holy Lord of all 
Sanctification” (14:36) who concluded His Covenant with 
the fathers (8:15) and revealed Himself (3:24 + 30; 14:15; 
15:34). Elsewhere, however, He is conceptually defined in 
good Hellenistic terms as "the Highest and Greatest” (3:31 
+ 36), although the superlatives do not simultaneously 
imply the existence or "real” power of other, lesser gods. 
God has need of nothing at all (14:35) and is Himself the 
One who created everything and man from nothing (7:11, 
22-23, 28; 13:14; 14:46; on this creatio ex mhilo see Abel 
and Starcky 1961: 24-25; Habicht, JSHRZ, 187 and n. 
101; U. Kellermann 1979: 73-77, with differentiations). 
He is the helper and comforter, but also the righteous 
judge who punishes stringently, not for revenge but for 
"improvement and for our warning,” and who also permits 
the vicarious sacrifice of others. He allows Himself to be 
reconciled, and in spite of wrath and mutability He keeps 
faith with His Chosen People (Doran 1981: 53-55). 

A theological foundation for the epitome (and the work 
of Jason?) is provided by the whole of the book of Isaiah 
and by Daniel 12 (U. Kellermann 1979: 81-85; Nickels¬ 
burg 1981: 121). The prophecies were believed to have 
been realized. Together with the Deuteronomistic under¬ 
standing of the sin and the necessary (!) divine retribution 
(which was intensified by the collective responsibilitv). this 
conception led to an extreme tension and inversion: God's 
promise was held to realize itself even in the physical 
suffering of "the pious” (on this problem, see L T . Keller¬ 
mann 1979: 62, cf. 93). Such an assumption led to a 
specific martyrology, namely to the idea of the unusual 
hero who suffers in his innocence and dies; vet such a 
“child of heaven” is elevated by the righteous, compensat¬ 
ing, and preserving God through a new creation and 
complete reversal of all things: to physical resurrection 
and eternal life (Abel and Starcky 196i: 18—21: Habicht, 
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JSHRZ, 187, 234 n. 9c; U. Kellermann 1979 passim, esp. 
40; Fischer 1980: 165—68, 170, cf. 28—29, 151—54; Doran 
1981: 110; Nickelsburg 1981: 120-21 and n. 60-62; Will 
and Orrieux 1986: 60-61). This "theologization” of hu¬ 
man existence (Will and Orrieux 1986: 59-61) is entirely 
foreign to 1 Maccabees with its positivistic understanding 
of the world. 

The question here is not whether resurrection as a 
projection of extreme retribution was intended to compen¬ 
sate ideologically and psychologically for a horrible reality; 
patterns of ancient Egypt (the Osiris cult), and of the 
Greek heroes who incarnated themselves vividly in per¬ 
manent reverence, may be the antecedents of such concep¬ 
tions. In any event, 2 Maccabees makes manifest the mem¬ 
ory of the individual personality: after the “last judgment,” 
resurrection of everybody was either supposed to be posi¬ 
tive for “bliss” or negative for “eternal damnation.” Nor 
will it be possible here to touch on the deeper theological 
problems as to why God surrendered to the most extreme 
tortures precisely those who were his most faithful, or why 
(to our limited human understanding) God appears to 
have “needed” reconciliation with and in Himself (which, 
according to Christians, was then effected by Jesus of 
Nazareth). The impression of divine discord remains, as 
in the last instance “evil” does not act of its own accord but 
rather as a divine tool. 

Prayer (Flusser 1984: 572-73), mediation through di¬ 
dactic stories, as well as special intermediaries, including 
the dreams of Jeremiah and Onias III, won increasing 
influence at this time (Abel and Starcky 1961: 22-24; 
Habicht, JSHRZ, 187 and n. 104; U. Kellermann 1979: 12, 
86-87; Fischer 1980: 103 and n. 253; Doran 1981: 71- 
74). Thus, the immediate access to God was seen as ques¬ 
tionable and at least problematical. On the other hand, 
alongside of the “Covenant” and “honesty to the Law” 
(Collins 1986: 77), fear of God and personal reliance 
became new fundamentals of the faith (6:30; 8:18 + 23; 
10:28; 15:7). Spirituality and “fidelity to the Law” ap¬ 
peared to be more important than sacrifice, cult, and other 
externals (2:22; 3:1 + 15; 4:11 + 17; 6:1 + 5-6 + 21 + 
28; 7:2 + 9 + 11 + 23-24 + 30 + 37; 8:21 + 36; 13:11 
+ 14; 15:9). Such an individual attitude expressed itself in 
public “confession” and with emphasis, as when the “evil 
heathen” converted to the true faith and acknowledged 
God’s efficaciousness to the entire world (Heliodorus in 
3:35-39; Nicanor in 8:36; Antiochus Epiphanes in 9:11— 
27; Lysias in 11:13). A dynamic was founded in this spirit 
which developed further in Christianity and revolutionized 
the ancient world. 

C. Summary 

1. Recapitulation of the Quellenkritik. With the excep¬ 
tions of the biblical citations and Judas’ proposed treaty 
with Rome from 161 or 160 b.c., the sources of 1 Macca¬ 
bees which date to the end of the 2d century b.c. remain 
uncertain. As far as 2 Maccabees is concerned, the follow¬ 
ing development in chronological sequence may be as¬ 
sumed (otherwise Nickelsburg 1981: 118). First was the 
alleged Maccabean history” in Greek by Jason of Cyrene, 
now lost (which included a prehistory of the revolt, and 
which was written from the point of view of the Hellenistic 
imperial history). Later the epitome of this history was 


composed by a possibly Alexandrian Judean, with altera¬ 
tions and additions. It was strongly rhetorical, didactic, 
and emotionalizing; i.e., similar to the “pathetic” or 
“tragic” historiography according to the genuine Hellenis¬ 
tic tradition (as perhaps was already the case with Jason’s 
work). The final stage was the entire book of 2 Maccabees, 
including the two introductory letters which were trans¬ 
lated from Semitic-language originals. This final product 
was presented with the intention of introducing Hanukkah 
(or whatever it was then called) into the Judean Diaspora 
in Egypt. The terminus post quem of the final version of the 
book, as we now possess it, is the year 125 b.c.; at least it 
was apparently known to Philo of Alexandria in the begin¬ 
ning of our era. 

2, Analysis of the Documents and Related Methodol¬ 
ogy. Without prejudice to the authenticity of Jewish-Hel- 
lenistic literature in general (e.g., Fischer 1980: 189—92; 
Alexander 1984: 585—88, 596; Schmidt 1986), the analysis 
of the documents which was introduced by Elias Bicker- 
man proves to be a secure foundation for further study. 
Additionally, it is now possible to distinguish between sug¬ 
gestion and realization, primary and secondary publica¬ 
tion, application, tendency, and audience(s). In this fash¬ 
ion it is permissible to reconstruct an original series of 
records (probably deriving from Judas’ archive) within the 
epitome (see B.4 above) which was secondarily completed 
by the letter to Aristobulus (2 Macc 1:10-2:18). It is 
important to recognize the first recipients (cf. Vermes 
1984: 33-39) in the late 60s of the 2d century b.c., as 
already the languages imply: Judas will have addressed 
himself to his compatriots in Egypt in Aramaic, while the 
Seleucid king must have written in Greek to his subjects 
(that is, to the local, more or less “Hellenistically” oriented 
elite of Judea!). There is no problem with the later target 
groups of the two books of Maccabees (which were then 
unified by the Christians according to their own points of 
view) around the end of the 2d and in the 1st centuries 
b.c.: namely, on the one hand, the native audience in 
Hasmonean Judea (1 Maccabees), and on the other, the 
“Hellenistic” Diaspora in Ptolemaic Egypt (2 Maccabees). 
Such a (partial) communicative reconstruction is a neces¬ 
sary presupposition of the true historical evaluation. 

3. Structures of the Histories of Events. A history of 
events results from the unfolding of then-current political 
controversies and the peculiarities of the times. The out¬ 
ward quarrels in Judea which were conducted in “revolt” 
and with increasing “zeal” took place to attain freedom 
and self-determination, and were also concerned with the 
right of asylia (Fischer fc.), the office of high priest, and 
the “leadership of the people” (JW 1.31). However, already 
contemporaries recognized what may have been underly¬ 
ing reasons, namely the “battle for the Torah”—not only 
for its legitimacy as such (either in the pluralistic Diaspora 
or in confrontation with Antiochus IV in Judea), but also 
within the community itself as to the “right” understand¬ 
ing, the “authoritative” doctrine, and the practical embod¬ 
iment in the context of a new time (on this, see Collins 
1986: 12-15, 244-46; Will and Orrieux 1986: 60, 126-31, 
134-36). The author of 1 Maccabees received the Israelite 
tradition immediately and as a matter of course; he passed 
it on straightforwardly in his own fashion and understood 
his time as “fulfilled prophecy” (Neuhaus 1974a: 180, 
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228-30). One aim of this writing was to establish strong 
identity in the Judean people (Enermalm-Ogawa 1987: 
52-53). However, the more enlightened Diaspora, which 
was quite differently threatened both from within and 
from without, required argumentative and express com¬ 
mitment to the Law, a necessity which perhaps intensified 
the movement toward theology. In any case, the conse¬ 
quence of this development was the splintering of the 
biblical community into individuals and groups, reaction¬ 
ary or progressive, which ultimately combated one an¬ 
other, whether openly or covertly. 

At the same time, the local process in Judea was inti¬ 
mately bound up with the events taking place on the 
broader field of the Reichsgeschichte (grande histone , follow¬ 
ing Will and Orrieux). What the king needed was not so 
much a pious priest or financially sound Temple superin¬ 
tendent, but rather a capable vassal and military leader 
(Fischer 1985a). The struggle between the high priests, the 
Oniads, Jason, Menelaus, Alcimus, and Judas (and his 
brothers) was not merely a personal one; rather, it was a 
structural problem. The situation was complicated by the 
lasting claim that the Ptolemies, who had granted asylum 
to the Oniads, staked to Palestine. At the same time, in 
Judea the “orthodox” and the apocalypticists were increas¬ 
ingly reluctant to follow the Hasmoneans (otherwise Efron 
1987), who deliberately expanded their “royal” authority 
according to the Greco-Macedonian conceptions. 

For further details concerning the course of events see, 
most recently, Rappaport 1984, Fischer 1985a; fc. The 
increasing differentiation within the country itself is note¬ 
worthy, as is the political, cultural, and ideological eman¬ 
cipation of the Judeans (the “pariahs,” in Max Weber’s 
phrase) who, however, were not always accepted by their 
neighbors (which in turn produced and intensified Has- 
monean self-awareness). 

In spite of their biblical presuppositions, both books of 
Maccabees demonstrate the appropriation of such Helle¬ 
nistic elements as an increasingly apologetic tendency, a 
“rhetoricalization,” and evaluation of the individual. How¬ 
ever, we must acknowledge some breaks which are quite 
manifest in 2 Maccabees. There the Greek-formulated 
Ioudaismos is contrasted with a “barbaric” Hellenismos, a 
supreme example of a perverted propaganda. In spite of 
the allusions to its biblical antecedents, 1 Maccabees has 
abandoned the fundamental theological-biblical structure 
in favor of a secular historiography in the Greek tradition 
(Will and Orrieux 1986: 57). The transformation ex¬ 
presses itself also in the interpretive patterns. Judas led the 
Diaspora (whose members had, according to tradition, 
been “punished because of their own apostasy”) back to 
their “home,” whereas his brothers and successors (Men¬ 
dels 1987: 47-51) undertook the expansion and even the 
enforced Judaization of Palestine. Thus, the racial identity 
of the Israelite people was imperiled without troubling the 
“Hellenistic” ruler and his colorfully assembled army. In¬ 
stead of religious-cultural “separateness,” the Hasmoneans 
now fostered the political enmity toward the rival Seleucids 
(Neuhaus 1974b: 172; Fischer 1980: 56 n. 142), as well as 
the “foreign-friendliness” toward Sparta and Rome (Will 
and Orrieux 1986: 58). The transience or actual devalua¬ 
tion and relativization of all concepts, norms, and behav¬ 


iors became visible and, in terms of mentality, they created 
an atmosphere of doubt, ambiguity, and instability. 

The superficially static Judean understanding of the 
world and of history (Rajak 1986) was dynamically, thor¬ 
oughly, and fundamentally transformed through the Hel¬ 
lenistic influences. The loss of identity expressed itself 
particularly in the field of religion, notably the aggravation 
of the conflict over the Torah, its use, and the validity of 
both “written” and (steadily multiplying) “oral” authori¬ 
ties, beginning with the 2d century b.c. (Will and Orrieux 
1986: 225-26). The translations and commentaries are the 
signposts of this development. Relativization expressed 
itself in a positivistic sense, as at the death of Antiochus IV 
before or after the restoration of the Temple, but also in 
the understanding of reality as such, of the effect and 
interpretation of events. We have already seen the cases of 
Judas’ treaty with the Romans, of Hanukkah, and of the 
very odd concept of Hellenismos; to this we may add the 
question of the constitution of Judea (monarchy or rule by 
priestly aristocrats), a theme which is connected with the 
problems surrounding the legitimation of the Hasmo¬ 
neans. In 1 Maccabees Judas’ death, the actual end of the 
revolt, was aptly compensated for by the everlasting “first 
treaty” with Rome. Indeed, this was in its origins the 
political tendency of a single party, i.e., the Maccabeans 
(in 2 Maccabees the same compensation for the failure of 
Judas is supplied by the Day of Nicanor, that is, the annual 
“victory-day” of the whole community). A similar observa¬ 
tion applies to the book of Daniel, where the deceased 
Maccabee was elevated to the status of an eternal herds, the 
“Son of Man” (Fischer 1980: 152-54). In all these exam¬ 
ples, the loss of a “pragmatic” understanding of history, as 
expressed likewise in the letter to Aristobulus (2 Macc 
1:10-2:18), is remarkable (Fischer 1980: 171-73). Thus, 
the route leading to the rabbinical conceptions of history 
becomes more evident. 

4. Aspects of Historical Inferences, Both books of 
Maccabees reveal Judean authors actively discussing the 
“sufferings” which had been inflicted by the heathen. In 
the course of this process the biblical faith increasingly 
assumed the linguistic, conceptual, and even aggressive 
forms of the “persecutors.” Both writings were not origi¬ 
nally missionary (in a Christian sense) works addressed to 
foreigners, but to a properly Judean audience. They were 
less apologetic than propagandistic. 1 Maccabees conser¬ 
vatively asserts the Sadducean position of the ruling Has- 
monean against the “ultra-orthodox” opposition in their 
own country. 2 Maccabees, taken as a whole, seeks to 
establish in the Diaspora an annual festival along Greek 
lines; the work attempts this argumentatively and with 
psychological insight, while the epitome is especiallv didac¬ 
tic and rhetorical. 

Both writings express the increasing degree of reflection 
upon the “self-apostasy” and the splitting of consciousness. 
In 2 Maccabees, it interpenetrates the whole of the epit¬ 
ome. Judas himself, however, was able to project the prob¬ 
lem onto the Diaspora. In the letter to Aristobulus, if 
anywhere, it is only in 2:2-3 that we hear of such “apos¬ 
tasy." This corresponds to the genuine Maccabean ideol¬ 
ogy, which is probably present Irom 1 Macc 2:6 onward 
and in 2 Macc 8:1-4: the rebels regarded themselves as 
being persecuted, and thus as perfectly “righteous” (cl. 
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Enermalm-Ogawa 1987; 51), also as far as the question of 
fighting on the Sabbath was concerned. In 124/3 B.C., the 
first introductory letter of 2 Maccabees mentions the “apos¬ 
tasy of Jason (the high priest) and his followers'’ (1:7). This 
corresponds to the contemporary view of the Hasmoneans 
as in 1 Maccabees, namely that the internal political oppo¬ 
nents are to be excluded from the “true (and allegedly 
positive) Israel.” 

In contradistinction to such Realpohtik, the earlier book 
of Daniel had asserted the idea of “self-apostasy among 
the people.” Daniel also retained God’s righteous punish¬ 
ment, the confidence in Him and His grace, as well as the 
deeper theological aspect of the “persecution” against 
which were counterpoised the optimistic Hasmonean con¬ 
cepts of the “fulfilled prophecy” and of the “renewal of 
the empires of David and Solomon” (cf. Fischer 1980: 182, 
following Neuhaus; Will and Orrieux 1986: 58). In the 
epitome, however, the equivocal and “theologically” inten¬ 
sified view (Will and Orrieux 1986: 59-61), which has 
traumatically influenced Jewish history until the present 
time (cf. Bickerman 1979: xii-xiii), became triumphant. 
Thus, a decisive transformation of the Judean mentality 
took place in the late Hellenistic period, the “breaking up” 
of the Maccabeans flared up and in time reached the “zeal” 
of the Zealots in a.d. 70. It was no longer the pragmatic 
attitude of a Polybius or of 1 Maccabees; rather, the 
religious emphasis and intensification established them¬ 
selves on a permanent basis. From the Maccabeans’ militant 
“confession” of God, the Law, and the faith of the fathers, 
the path ran to the Holy Maccabees, and to the Mother 
with her seven sons (2 Maccabees 7; 4 Maccabees 8-17). For 
the first time in biblical religion, martyrdom had become 
a new type of divine worship (Conzelmann 1981: 16-18; 
further on this aspect and its historical consequences, see 
Abel and Starcky 1961: 30-34; U. Kellermann 1979: 12- 
13, 17-19, 94-142; cf. Efron 1987: 3, 54). Gradually, 
Jewish history took more and more the features of grief 
and pain. 

The “Maccabees” were the first and only Saints to be 
reverenced by parts of both Judaism and Christianity up 
to the present time (Habicht, JSHRZ, 233 n. 7a; Fischer 
1980: 28-29; Momigliano 1980: 575-77, 578 and n. 8). 
These champions were originally adored (in the Greek 
sense) at the site of their execution, at their grave in 
Antioch. In the course of history they developed into the 
prototypes of resistance to heathen and secular authority 
everywhere. Today the bones of these rebels, victims, he¬ 
roes, or witnesses to Faith reside in Cologne, Germany. 
Their memorial day is August 1st. 

5, Conclusions. 1 and 2 Maccabees testify to the diver¬ 
sity of the late-Hellenistic epoch in general and especially 
(in the sense of Baras WHJP 1/8: xxv-xxvii; Vermes 1984: 
33-39) of the Judeans and the Diaspora in the age of the 
Second Temple. They emit echoes reminiscent of rifts in 
countries, sects, and individuals (otherwise Efron 1987: 
20). We cannot claim that there was a “canonical unity” of 
the Judean nation and its Torah for the years of the 
protracted crisis (Tcherikover WHJP 1/6: 5-6). There were 
indeed Messianism and eschatology, as well as continual 
conflicts and doubts of oneself and the Law. Rather, we 
encounter different entities, languages, concepts, tradi¬ 
tions, intentions, target-groups, varying and increasingly 


differentiated segments, and apologetically or polemically 
reacting identities and individuals. Both openly and in 
more covert form, intercultural connections become evi¬ 
dent as, for example, when both the “Greek” Poseidonius 
from Syrian Apamea and the “Jewish” Pharisees, or the 
desert sectarians, characterized the active and “thieving” 
Hasmonean state as “degenerate” (Fischer 1985a). 

This dynamic process of universalization and radicaliza- 
tion intensified the disintegration, the polarization and 
gowth of ideology, of which, finally, the Hasmoneans were 
the victims, and which, in Judaism, the rabbis were the first 
to pick up. In 2 Maccabees the characteristics of syncretism 
or epimixia (on the modern concept of syncretism see Will 
and Orrieux 1986: 147-48, 150) are openly displayed, 
whereas they are hidden in 1 Maccabees, even though 
man’s own activity is much emphasized there (Neuhaus 
1974a: 231-32, 240; Will and Orrieux 1986: 57-58). Res¬ 
urrection and immortality in 2 Maccabees betray their 
proximity to Stoic philosophy; the belief in a life to come 
reminds us of the ancient Egyptians (U. Kellermann 1979: 
28-29 n. d, e; 89-93; and cf. 46-53). The elevation of 
executed “champions” from among the “lower” echelons 
of the people is another characteristic of importance, as it 
prefigures the “King of the Jews” of the Christians. A 
feeling of inferiority (which simultaneously insisted on 
superiority), a sensitively concealed reaction to the per¬ 
ceived attractions of Hellenism, as well as the ruling Ro¬ 
mans and the rise of the natives in the Ptolemaic Empire, 
the attendant dissemination of Egyptian religion through¬ 
out the world of Greek culture—amid such circumstances, 
contradictions, and changes, reality itself was stood on its 
head. Hanukkah turned out in the course of time to be, 
like Christmas, a heathen-biblical-Jewish-Christianizing 
festival (cf. Petuchowski 1984: 121; “ the same ceremony may 
express completely different ideologies ”). Historically it is hardly 
surprising that the Jews throughout the ages have always 
been celebrating the rededication of their Temple, which 
has long vanished, rather than the everlasting birthday of 
the “evil” King Antiochus, “the god manifest and bearing 
victory.” 

The rabbis have removed the two books of Maccabees 
from their writings; it was modern Zionism which redis¬ 
covered them for Jewish identity. The modern Maccabiade 
immortalizes precisely that Hellenism which Judas is sup¬ 
posed to have vanquished. The first Christians paid hom¬ 
age to the martyrdom and the most extreme witness of 
faith, the wonders and the visions, the angels and the 
Saints, the “Last Judgment,” the “(physical) Resurrection,” 
and other paradoxes (in the modern sense of the word), 
perhaps even to the innocent and vicarious sacrificial death 
of the righteous and suffering Son of Heaven for human 
atonement and reconciliation with God (on which see U. 
Kellermann 1979: 11-13). Both separately and together, 
the two books of Maccabees, and especially their prayers 
(Enermalm-Ogawa 1987: 142-45), have influenced the 
mentality of the Jews and Christians up to the present day. 
Out of the feeling of isolation, of being surrounded by 
enemies and persecuted until life and death hang in the 
balance, there arose an attitude which could not be coun¬ 
terbalanced by the claim of one’s own superiority. Existen¬ 
tial crisis and militant expansion were the psychological 
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consequences for such a minority, and that irrespective of 
whether or not the threat was real or merely imagined. 

Bickerman (1979: 92) recognized that the preservation 
of the faith in God was the best merit of the Maccabees. 
Behind the alternate powers of the world, their mutability 
as well as the deceptive meanings of writings in general, 
there is the nameless One who beams like Hanukkah from 
beyond History and Existence, self-contradictory and in¬ 
conceivable to human sense: Idem ipse fuit Deus triune puer- 
orum , qui fuit Machabeorum. llh de igne evaseruut, illi ignibus 
cruciati suut, utrique tamen in Deo sempitemo vicerunt (St. 
Augustine). 
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THIRD MACCABEES 

The document we know as “Third Maccabees” is not 
very aptly named. Whereas the work does contain echoes 
of several themes in 2 Maccabees, the historical events 
reflected in it antedate the Maccabean period proper by 
some 50 years, and there is nowhere any reference to the 
epic Maccabean struggle for freedom. Probably the title 
was used because the author’s account of God’s miraculous 
deliverance of the Jews from the destruction threatened 
by a foreign tyrant and oppressor was reminiscent of the 
Maccabean revolt and heroic Jewish resistance to the inter¬ 
vention of the Syrian emperor, Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 
in Palestinian territory and in Jewish affairs: in conse¬ 
quence of which 3 Maccabees was placed alongside 1 and 2 
Maccabees in the manuscripts. 

There is little doubt that 3 Maccabees originated in Alex- 
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andria, Egypt. Its style and literary flavor strongly resemble 
such other Alexandrian writings as 2 Maccabees and the 
Letter of Ansteas. Also the story is set mainly in Alexandria, 
and one of the author’s chief concerns is the status of 
Egyptian Jews. There are certain similarities between 3 
Maccabees and the type of “historical romance” that flour¬ 
ished in the Hellenistic period. But on the whole it is best 
to think of his narrative as “pathetic” or “tragic” history. 
The writer seeks to play on his readers’ emotions and to 
evoke their sympathy for his heroes and the cause they 
represent. He does so in the most flowery language, em¬ 
ploying as many tricks of the rhetorician’s trade as he can 
muster, adding purple passage to purple passage, and 
piling up epithet upon epithet. 

The plot that unfolds in 3 Maccabees is akin to that of 
the canonical book of Esther and the tales of divine aid for 
champions of the Jewish faith in Daniel 1-6. But it is 
unlikely that the author was directly influenced by any one 
canonical book. Instead, he draws freely on a variety of 
old biblical traditions, especially in the prayers offered by 
Simon and Eleazar in chaps. 2 and 6. His closest affinities, 
however, are with the Greek additions to Esther, which 
inserts a theological dimension the secular Hebrew Esther 
does not contain; in terminology, if not in thought, with 
the Letter of Aristeas; and in ideas, expression, and vocabu- 
lary with 2 Maccabees. 

The first chapter of 3 Maccabees begins abruptly and is 
somewhat disjointed throughout. Saved from a plot against 
his life, Ptolemy IV Philopator of Egypt proceeds forth¬ 
with to the defeat of Antiochus III the Great of Syria at 
the battle of Raphia (217 b.c.e.). In response to a courtesy 
visit from a delegation of Jewish elders, Ptolemy resolves 
to visit Jerusalem. The scene moves swiftly to the temple. 
Impressed by its magnificence, he insists, against the Law 
and despite all remonstrances and priestly prayers, on his 
right to enter. A mighty throng converges at once upon 
the temple; “The combined shouts of the crowd, ceaseless 
and vehement, caused an indescribable uproar. It seemed 
as if not only the people but the very walls and the whole 
pavement cried out, so much at that moment did they all 
prefer death to the profanation of the temple” (1:28-29). 
Simon the High Priest then offers a long prayer, rehears¬ 
ing the mighty acts of God on behalf of his people Israel. 
God responds by imposing condign punishment upon 
Ptolemy, who suffers a seizure. The description of it is a 
good example of the bombastic language of 3 Maccabees: 
“God scourged the one who was greatly exalted by his own 
insolence and effrontery, tossing him to and fro like a leaf 
on the wind until he fell impotent to the ground with his 
limbs paralyzed and unable to speak, completely overpow¬ 
ered by a righteous judgment” (2:21-22). 

We next find Ptolemy back in Egypt, breathing ven¬ 
geance against the Jews. He commands a census of all Jews 
in Alexandria in order that they might be reduced to 
slavery. Exemption is offered to those who agree to partic¬ 
ipate in the pagan mystery cult of Dionysus. Some do 
apostasize. But the great majority gallantly hold out for 
their ancestral faith. The angry Ptolemy then decrees that 
all Jews in his kingdom be transported in chains to Alex¬ 
andria and there put to death. The account of their 
deportation (4:1-13) is a classic piece of “pathetic history” 
writing in the most florid style. Once arrived on the out¬ 


skirts of the city, the vast multitude of Jews is herded into 
the racecourse (in this type of literature one does not ask 
how it could contain them). Ptolemy plans their destruc¬ 
tion with Hermon, the captain of his five-hundred-strong 
elephant brigade. Three times Hermon, or finally Ptolemy 
himself, sets out on this nefarious exploit, and three times 
the scheme is thwarted by God’s miraculous interference 
on behalf of the Jews (5:1-22, 23-25; 5:46-6:21). On the 
last occasion, by reason of the venerable Eleazar’s prayer, 
by an amazing reversal, the elephants, previously intoxi¬ 
cated by doses of frankincense and wine, turn back on the 
king’s own troops and trample them to death. In a fit of 
remorse Ptolemy undergoes a complete change of heart 
toward the Jews, orders their release and return home, 
and highly praises their God (6:22-29). The whole narra¬ 
tive of 5:1-6:29 is intended to illustrate both the power of 
prayer and the absolute sovereignty of the Jewish God. 

At the close the Jews engage in joyous festival celebra¬ 
tions (6:30-41; 7:13-15, 17—18, 19-20), the first associ¬ 
ated with their deliverance in Alexandria, the second with 
the assassination of three hundred of the apostate breth¬ 
ren, permission for which had been granted by Ptolemy 
(7:12); the third with their seven-day banquet at Ptolemais, 
their port of departure; and the fourth with their return 
home. The elaborate festival conclusion suggests that the 
story told in 3 Maccabees may relate to the origination of 
the practice of an annual celebration among Egyptian 
Jews, possibly bearing some resemblance to the major feast 
of Purim. 

Opinions differ regarding the extent to which 3 Macca¬ 
bees furnishes reliable historical information about the Jews 
in Egypt. The author does appear to have had access to 
some fairly trustworthy source for his report of the battle 
of Raphia (1:1-5), which accords with that of Polybius, 
and his portrayal of Ptolemy IV is consistent with what is 
known of him from elsewhere (e.g., Plutarch, Strabo, Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus): his love of banquets, his dependence on his 
courtiers, his efforts to unite Jews and Greeks in the cult 
of his ancestor Dionysus, his use of elephants for military 
purposes, and the format of his official decrees. Perhaps 
more importantly, certain key passages, difficult to inter¬ 
pret though they are (2:28-30; 3:1—10; 4:14-15), seem to 
point to 3 Maccabees as a fair source of knowledge for the 
legal rights and status of the Jews in Alexandria. But it is 
stretching credulity too far to argue that the whole narra¬ 
tive is an accurate factual report of what happened, even 
down to the details—the supposition, for instance, that the 
administering of frankincense and wine to the elephants 
was a spectacular ceremonial-ritual preparation for the 
annihilation of the Jews as anti-Dionysian “heretics.” Such 
a detail is better construed as a mark of the storyteller’s 
art: it makes more feasible the miracle of the beasts’ 
turning back by divine intervention and trampling Ptole¬ 
my’s own forces to death (5:1-2, 10, 45; 6:18-21). For 
further discussion, see JUDAISM (IN EGYPT). 

The author’s purpose is not to provide a straightforward 
diary of events. Rather, he employs the medium of roman¬ 
tic historical narration, in an inflated and hyperbolic style 
(e.g., 2:17-29; 4:1-21; 5:45-51; 6:16-29), with strong 
apologetic intent, to demonstrate the goodwill of the Jews 
as loyal subjects of the king, to defend the unique quality 
of their life and religion, and to uphold the sovereign 
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majesty of the God whose people they are. He is a strict 
conservative, in whom there is little or no trace of the 
more innovative type of thinking we find in apocalyptic or 
Wisdom literature, or in those treatises which seek a fusion 
of Hellenistic philosophy and Judaism (e.g., 4 Maccabees). 
His theology and faith are completely orthodox. He ac¬ 
cepts without question that God supports and blesses the 
righteous and punishes the wicked. He has the deepest 
reverence for the temple (1:9-29). His rigorous devotion 
to the Law is implicit in his report of the slaying of more 
than three hundred renegade Jews (7:14-15), in accor¬ 
dance with the injunctions of Deut 13:6-18. 

It is hardly possible to trace the composition of 3 Macca¬ 
bees to any specific crisis in the history of Egyptian Jews, 
e.g., the threat imposed on them when Egypt was made a 
Roman province in 24 b.c.e. and the civic status of the 
Jews was endangered by the new Roman administration; 
or the persecution of Alexandrian Jews during the reign 
of Caligula, when he attempted to set up his effigy in the 
temple in 40 c.e. The book, with its emphasis on God’s 
kindly providence toward his people and on their festival 
joy at the marvelous deliverances he wrought for them, 
does not have the flavor of a crisis document. In terms of 
its actual content it could have been produced at almost 
any time from ca. 200 b.c.e. to 50 c.e. The discussion 
concerning dating has focused largely on 3 Maccabees 
2:27-30, which records the census or registry (laographia) 
of the Jews in Egypt required by Ptolemy, and his com¬ 
mand that those registered be “branded by fire on their 
bodies with an ivy leaf, the emblem of Dionysus.” If the 
aim of the census were the levying of a poll tax, that would 
seem to indicate the location of 3 Maccabees within the 
Roman period (the Roman laographia). If on the contrary 
the purpose of the census were deeply religious and had 
to do with the persecution of the Jews who rejected the 
divinity of Dionysus, that would tend to strengthen the 
impression that 3 Maccabees belonged to the Ptolemaic 
period. Since it is by no means impossible to infer from 3 
Maccabees 2:27-30 that Ptolemy’s motivation was in fact 
religious rather than fiscal, the passage can scarcely be 
taken as firm evidence for a date in the Roman period. 

The literary connections of 3 Maccabees are rather more 
promising for dating. The author is familiar (6:6) with the 
Greek addition to Daniel usually dated 165 b.c.e., and so 
his work can hardly be earlier than the latter part of the 
2d century b.c.e. Also he shares with the Letter of Ansteas, 
normally assigned to ca. 100 b.c.e., a mode of salutation 
that was in popular use around that time (earlier and later 
papyri reveal different formulas), namely, chairein kai erros- 
thai, “greetings and good health.” In light of the striking 
correspondences of language and vocabulary between 3 
Maccabees and the Letter of Ansteas as well as 2 Maccabees, 
generally set not earlier than the last quarter of the 2d 
century b.c.e., a plausible conjecture for the date of 3 
Maccabees would be the latter part of that century or the 
early part of the 1st century b.c.e. 

If, however, we assume that the laographia (3 Macc. 2:28) 
does relate to Roman census procedures, and specifically 
to the poll tax imposed on Jews by Augustus in 24-23 
b.c.e., then 3 Maccabees would have been written not too 
long afterward. Accordingly, on the ground that similari¬ 
ties are discernible between the Ptolemaic situation de¬ 


scribed in 3 Maccabees and the circumstances of the Jews 
during the reign of Caligula (see above) in 38-41 c.e., 
when the Jerusalem temple was threatened and Alexan¬ 
drian Jewry were suffering persecution, it is sometimes 
held that 3 Maccabees belongs within that short period. But, 
as noted earlier, 3 Maccabees is hardly a crisis document, 
and whether a writer of such fertile imagination and 
romantic tendency as 3 Maccabees must have found the 
springboard to his Alexandrian-Ptolemaic novelette in so 
precise a moment of Roman imperial history remains open 
to question. 
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FOURTH MACCABEES 

The document we know as Fourth Maccabees is not in any 
sense, unlike 1 Maccabees and to a lesser extent the more 
legendary 2 Maccabees, a historical or even quasi-historical 
record of the heroes, events, and circumstances of the 
Maccabean period. The name “Maccabees” is appropriate 
for 4 Maccabees only insofar as its central theme is worked 
out at length in relation to the martyrdoms of the aged 
Jewish sage Eleazar and the mother and her seven sons. 
These martyrdoms belonged presumably to the early days 
of the Maccabean revolt, and stories about them were 
extensively developed in Jewish tradition (compare, e.g., 4 
Maccabees with 2 Maccabees). The author’s own highly 
dramatic account of the last hours of each of the martyrs 
serves to confirm his thesis (in 1:1 he describes his essay as 
a “philosophical exposition”) that “reason is absolute mas¬ 
ter of the passions” (1:7). Of the several titles given to 4 
Maccabees in the early centuries probably the most suitable 
is that of Eusebius and Jerome, “On the Supremacy of 
Reason.” 

Although a Syriac version of 4 Maccabees appeared quite 
early, the text has come down to us principally in the great 
uncial manuscripts of the LXX, Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, 
and the later (possibly 9th century) Codex Venetus, which 
however lacks 5:11—12:1. The author of 4 Maccabees un¬ 
doubtedly wrote in Greek. He is sufficiently at home in the 
language to invent new and rather strange-sounding 
Greek words, like allophyleo “adopt the pagan way of life” 
or misaretos “enemy of virtue.” His literary style clearlv 
reveals the influence of the craft of the Greek rhetoricians. 
He is well versed in various aspects of Greek philosophy, 
or at least in Greek philosophical commonplaces. His chief 
aim is to show that the highest Greek virtues are subsumed 
under loyalty and devotion to the Law ot Moses. The 
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medium he employs is a somewhat repetitive series of 
theatrical descriptions of the horrendous tortures inflicted 
by their Syrian oppressors on Eleazar, the seven sons, and 
finally their mother, all of whom go down to the death 
clinging resolutely to their ancestral faith. In the speeches 
he places on the lips of his heroes in their very last 
moments, the author really expresses his own conviction 
that “devout reason” or “pious reason” alone enables men 
and women to control or suppress their natural feelings 
and desires. The phrase “pious or devout reason” (eusebes 
logismos) occurs frequently in 4 Maccabees (1:9, 13, 19, 30; 
2:6, 24; 6:31; 7:16; 13:1; 16:1; 18:2) and is by no means 
easy to translate. It represents an odd admixture of Greek 
and Jewish elements, in which the faculty of human rea¬ 
son, so greatly valued in the Greco-Roman world, is iden¬ 
tified with unflinching obedience to the Torah: “To the 
intellect God gave the Law, and if a man lives his life by 
the Law he shall reign over a kingdom that is temperate 
and just and good and brave” (2:23). 

The date and place of origin of 4 Maccabees are very 
difficult to determine. It is not necessary to posit a time of 
extreme crisis and threat for the Jews such as the reign of 
Caligula (37—41 c.e.) or the brief interval between the end 
of the Jewish War under the Trajan and the Hadrianic 
persecutions (117-18 C.E.). Whereas the major part of the 
work deals with the brave endurance unto death of the 
famous Maccabean martyrs, it is in fact a philosophical 
discourse on how and why such amazing courage was 
possible, and as such it could have been written almost any 
time in the last century b.c.e. until the reign of Hadrian in 
the early 2d century c.e. The likeliest hypothesis arises 
from a suggestion of E. Bickermann (1976): against the 
evidence of 2 Macc 3:5 our author describes Apollonius as 
governor of “Syria, Phoenicia, and Cilicia.” Most probably 
he was alluding to Roman administrative practice in his 
own time. There are one or two indications (e.g., Gal 1:21) 
that Syria-Cilicia did once constitute one province, and we 
find in the Annals of the Roman historian Tacitus two 
passages that point to 19-54 c.e. as the era in which that 
usage was in effect for Roman provincial administration. 
We may think of 4 Maccabees as roughly contemporaneous 
with the mission and letters of the Apostle Paul. 

Numerous echoes of the thought and exegetical meth¬ 
ods of Philo have led commentators to locate 4 Maccabees s 
composition in Alexandria. But the grandiose so-called 
“Asianic” literary style which is a feature of 4 Maccabees 
flourished also in Asia Minor and the coastlands of the 
northeastern Mediterranean, and Antioch in Syria is a 
feasible alternative to Alexandria. Nevertheless it is very 
doubtful whether 4 Maccabees was composed as a speech 
of commemoration to be delivered at the tomb of the 
Maccabean martyrs. Certain direct references have been 
taken to support the view that it was, e.g., (1) the epitaph 
on their tomb set out in 17:8-10; (2) 1:10, “I might indeed 
eulogize for their virtues those men who at this season of 
the year died together with their mother for goodness’ 
sake”; (3) 3:19, “But the season now summons us to ex¬ 
pound the theme of the temperate reason”; and (4) 18:20, 

Ah! bitter was the day and yet not bitter.” But rhetorical 
devices of this sort were often enough used in purely 
literary compositions to provide for the readers a sense of 
urgency, immediacy, and direct participation. In any case, 


in view of Jewish susceptibilities about anything like a cult 
of the dead, an annual festival commemoration of the 
Maccabean martyrs at the scene of their death is very 
questionable indeed. 

Recent scholarship has made it plain that it is inappro¬ 
priate to draw too rigid a dividing line between the Judaism 
of the Diaspora and that of Palestine, because the latter 
throughout the last three centuries b.c.e. was also subject 
to the infiltration of Greek ideas and practices. Neverthe¬ 
less, 4 Maccabees is patently a product of the Diaspora. The 
author is acquainted with neo-Platonic, neo-Pythagorean, 
Stoic, and Philonic philosophical principles. Especially 
does he share with Philo and the writer of the Wisdom of 
Solomon a firm belief in the Greek doctrine of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul (9:22; 14:5-6; 16:13; 17:12; 18:23). In 
fact, he purposely omits from his primary source, 2 Mac¬ 
cabees, those passages which attest the resurrection of the 
body (7:9, 11, 14, 22-23). Despite his orientation to Greek 
philosophy, he remains in every respect absolutely faithful 
to the Law of Moses. The first of the martyrs, Eleazar, 
speaks for the author when, under the taunts of Antiochus 
that the refusal to eat swine’s flesh is an altogether silly 
scruple, he responds, “I am not so sorry for my old age as 
to become responsible for breaking the Law of my fathers. 
I will not play you false, O Law my teacher. I will not 
forswear you, beloved self-control” (5:32-34). What is at 
stake, in short, is the Law’s integrity in the eyes of the 
world. 

Eleazar is also the first spokesman for another very 
important aspect of the thought of 4 Maccabees —“Be mer¬ 
ciful to your people and let our punishment be a satisfac¬ 
tion on their behalf. Make my blood their purification and 
take my life as a ransom for theirs.” Later on, in his own 
narration, the author writes, “The tyrant was punished 
and our land purified, since they became, as it were, a 
ransom for the sin of our nation. Through the blood of 
these righteous ones and through the propitiation of their 
death the divine providence rescued Israel, which had 
been shamefully treated” (17:21-23). Words like "satisfac¬ 
tion,” “blood,” “purification,” “ransom,” and “propitia¬ 
tion” clearly recapitulate longstanding OT traditions, e.g., 
the levitical regulations for the Day of Atonement (Lev 16; 
17:11; etc.) and the very different portrayal in Deutero- 
Isaiah (e.g., Isa 53:5, 10, 11) of the servant of Yahweh who, 
whether a single individual or a group, would by suffering 
and sacrifice redeem God’s people Israel. The notion of 
vicarious sacrifice and the saving efficacy of the death of 
the martyred righteous, however, naturally became spe¬ 
cially prominent in the period after the Maccabean wars. 
Central and decisive for early Christianity of course was 
the message of the atoning or redeeming death of Jesus 
(see, e.g., Mark 10:45; Matt 20:28; Heb 9:12; Rom 5; 1 
Tim 2:6). But there is no need to posit a direct literary 
dependence on any NT document for a work such as 4 
Maccabees or to suppose, as did A. Deissmann (1900), that 
Paul knew 4 Maccabees as a contemporary bestseller. 

There is no doubt at all that 4 Maccabees did wield a 
direct influence on the development of Christian martyr- 
ology. A number of the great figures of the early church 
(e.g., Gregory Nazianzus, John Chrysostom, Ambrose, and 
Augustine) revered 4 Maccabees as if it were a Christian text 
and “adopted” the Maccabean heroes as Christian proto- 
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martyrs. In later Jewish tradition, where the martyrs were 
a prototypical kiddush hashem, the stories told in 4 Maccabees 
circulated in various forms, sometimes drawing on the 
account of Hannah in 1 Samuel 1-2 (see also 2:5). In a 
fateful moment of history when Luther nailed his theses 
to the door of the church at Wittenberg (1517), Erasmus 
made a Latin paraphrase of 4 Maccabees. 

The work stands as a unique memorial to an unknown 
loyalist Jew of the Diaspora, who was open to Greek philos¬ 
ophy and learning without for a moment compromising 
his Jewish faith, as well as to all who through the centuries 
have suffered and died for their religious convictions. See 
also OTP 2: 531-64; Encjud 11: 661-62. 
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MACCABEUS [Gk Makkabaios]. The nickname given 
to JUDAS, the third son of Mattathias the first leader (ca. 
166-160 b.c.e.) of the Jewish forces in the war of indepen¬ 
dence from the Seleucids (1 Macc 2:4; cf. 2 Macc 5:27 and 
Joseph. Ant. 12.266). In the course of time Judas’ nickname 
(in the plural “Maccabees”) was extended to include all of 
the heroes of this period, as well as other descendants of 
Judas’ family, who were also called the Hasmoneans (see 
HASMONEAN DYNASTY). It was also applied to various 
books, three of which are set in the period of the revolt 
against the Seleucids (1-2 Maccabees, 4 Maccabees ), and 
one of which only very loosely relates to the heroic aspects 
of belief in God (3 Maccabees). The name never appears in 
rabbinic literature, and in fact it was the Christian church 
that preserved these books and cherished the memory of 
those heroes and martyrs. 

The use of nicknames for Judas and other members of 
the family of Mattathias was perhaps necessitated because 
their given names (John, Simon, Judas, Eleazar, Jonathan) 
were so widely used, particularly among priestly families. 
The derivation of the nickname Maccabeus (as well as the 
nicknames of his brothers) is unclear, and the difficulties 
in explaining them are almost insurmountable. Neverthe¬ 
less, many suggestions have been made. One fundamental 
thing that is not clear, however, is whether these nicknames 
were given at birth or in childhood, or later in adulthood 
as a consequence of certain great deeds. 

In Jewish tradition the name occurs in Josippon (16:56 
[Flusser ed.]), where it is written mkby. This spelling per¬ 


sisted in Jewish books, and was even deciphered (by way of 
notakiron) as mi kamokd baJelim YHWH (“Who is like thee 
among the gods, O Lord?”; cf. Exod 15:11). It has thus 
been suggested that the name derives from kdba, meaning 
“to extinguish or quench.” In that case the name might 
underscore Judas as one who sought to eliminate Greek 
influence on Jewish life. 

But the spelling mkby is not authentic, and mqby is pre¬ 
ferred. This leads to the most popular explanation, that 
“Maccabeus” derives from the word “hammer” (Heb mqbt). 
This is very often compared to “Martel” (Lat for “ham¬ 
mer”), the nickname of Carl, conqueror of the Saracens in 
732 c.E. In this case the name would signify the military 
victories of Judas, who hit his enemies like a hammer 
hitting a nail (see HJP 2 , 30). However, if the name was 
given to Judas prior to the revolt against the Seleucids, and 
if indeed it was related to mqbt, “hammer,” it could attest 
to some idiosyncratic physical anomaly, such as a head or 
skull that resembled a hammer (ISBE 3: 196). But whatever 
the correct derivation of “Maccabeus,” Judas’ exploits have 
always remained more important than his nickname. 

Uriel Rappaport 
Paul L. Redditt 

MACEDONIA (PLACE) [Gk Makedoma], MACEDO- 
NIANS. The land of the Makedones, a territory in the 
Balkan Peninsula, bordered on the W by Illyria, on the E 
by Thrace, and on the S by Thessaly. Its mountainous 
terrain is cut by the rivers Axios (modern Vardar) and 
Strymon (modern Struma), which flow into the Aegean 
from the N. It is covered today by northern Greece, 
southern Yugoslavia, and the southwestern corner of Bul¬ 
garia. The population was ethnically and linguistically 
mixed: the Macedonian language contained Thraco- 
Phrygian, Illyrian, and Greek elements. 


A. The Macedonian Kingdom 

B. Wars with Rome 

C. The Province of Macedonia 

D. The Churches of Macedonia 
L Their Foundation 

2. Their Progress 

3. Their Involvement in Paul’s Further Ministry 

4. In the Postapostolic Age 


A. The Macedonian Kingdom 

From ca. 1000 b.c. Macedonia was ruled by a monarchy 
and subordinate local princes. In the 7th century b.c. the 
Argead dynasty, with its capital at Aegae, was established 
by Perdiccas I and remained in power for three centuries, 
until the time of Alexander the Great. 

During the Persian invasions of Europe from 5 14 to 479 
b.c. the Macedonian kings collaborated with the invaders 
and so preserved their relative independence (Hdt. 5.17- 
18). Even so, Alexander I of Macedonia gave covert aid to 
the Greek city-states attacked by Xerxes in 480 b.c. (Hdt. 
5.173; 9.45). Alexander extended his territory E to the 
Strymon, while on the W he annexed some areas on his 
Illyrian border. It was probably he who organized the 
citizen corps of foot guards (pezetairoi) who formed the 
backbone of the national army. 
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Alexander and his successors patronized Greek art and 
letters. The Macedonian royal house had already begun to 
be hellenized: at the beginning of the 5th century B.c. 
Alexander, while still crown prince, was allowed to com¬ 
pete in the foot race at the Olympian games (which were 
open to Greeks only), because he established his claim to 
be of Argive stock (Hdt. 5.22; 8.137), By the 4th century 
b.c. Macedonia was for most practical purposes part of the 
Greek world. 

Philip II of Macedonia (359-336 b.c.) combined diplo¬ 
matic with military skill. He enlarged his kingdom to the 
W and E at the expense of Illyria and Thrace; he subdued 
the independent Greek cities on the Aegean coast of Mac¬ 
edonia; he annexed Thessaly (353 b.c.) and intervened in 
central Greece, and at last, by defeating the forces of 
Athens and Thebes at Chaeronea in Boeotia in 338 B.C., 
he made himself master of the whole Greek mainland. 
Having thus united Macedonia and the Greek city-states, 
he planned to make war on Persia but was assassinated 
before he could begin to take action. His son and succes¬ 
sor, Alexander III (the Great), made his united Greco- 
Macedonian inheritance the base for his conquest of W 
Asia and Egypt. It is with Alexander’s penetration into 
Asia that the Macedonians make their first appearance in 
the biblical record. 

Alexander figures repeatedly, although not by name, in 
the visions of the book of Daniel. His empire is the world¬ 
wide “kingdom of bronze” in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream 
(Dan 2:39) and is represented probably by the leopard in 
Daniel’s vision of judgment (Dan 7:6). He himself is the 
hc-goat from the west in Dan 8:5-8 (or, more precisely, 
the “conspicuous horn” between the he-goat’s eyes) and 
the “mighty king” of Dan 11:3. He is mentioned by name 
in the condensed summary of his career in 1 Macc 1:1-7; 
in the same book an incidental reference is made to a 
great treasure that he deposited in a temple of Elymais (1 
Macc 6:2). In the Greek Esther (16:10) Haman is called a 
“Macedonian” (Heb Agagite). 

With the division of Alexander’s empire after his death 
(323 b.c.) Macedonia became a separate kingdom once 
more (under Cassander, one of Alexander’s generals, and 
his successors); the city-states of Greece remained subject 
to it. 

B. Wars with Rome 

Macedonia clashed with the Romans when Philip V 
(221-179 b.c.) made a treaty with their enemy Hannibal 
during the Second Punic War (Polyb. 7.9). The First Mac¬ 
edonian War, as it is called by Roman historians, was 
inconclusive (214-207 b.c.). But when the Romans’ hands 
were freed by their defeat of Hannibal (202 b.c.), they 
created an early opportunity of renewing war against 
Philip. The Second Macedonian War (200-197 b.c.) ended 
with Philip’s defeat at Cynoscephalae (Polyb. 18.22-28). 
Philip’s rule was thenceforth confined to Macedonia. Flam- 
ininus, the Roman commander, proclaimed the liberation 
of the city-states of Greece, over which Rome now estab¬ 
lished a protectorate (Plut. Flam. 10). 

A generation later Philip’s son and successor Perseus 
excited Rome’s suspicions by his conduct; these suspicions 
were fomented by Eumenes II of Pergamum, Rome’s ally. 
The Third Macedonian War (171—168 b.c.), which broke 


out in consequence, ended with Rome’s victory at Pydna 
(Polyb. 31.29). The royal dynasty of Macedonia was abol¬ 
ished; the kingdom was divided into four republics (Livy 
45.29.5—9). But in 149 b.c. one Andriscus, who claimed to 
be a son of Perseus, reunited Macedonia under his rule 
for a short time (Diod. Sic. 32.9b, 15). He was put down 
the following year, and the Romans annexed Macedonia 
as a province (Flor. Epit. 1.32.3). 

The four republics lost their political significance but 
continued to be recognized as geographical divisions, 
numbered one to four: thus, according to the most prob¬ 
able reading of Acts 16:12, Philippi is called “a city of the 
first division (Gk mens) of Macedonia” (Haenchen 1971: 
494; Conzelmann Acts of the Apostles Hermeneia, 130). 
Philippi was in no sense “the leading city of the district of 
Macedonia” (RSV); Thessalonica was the chief city and 
seat of government of the province of Macedonia, and 
Amphipolis was the chief city of the first district, to which 
Philippi belonged. 

C. The Province of Macedonia 

To strengthen their control of Macedonia, the Romans 
built a great military road, the Egnatian Way, across it 
from the Adriatic Sea to the Aegean. 

The province of Macedonia became a base for the exten¬ 
sion of Roman power into W Asia, on whose peoples the 
Roman overthrow of the Macedonian kingdom had made 
a deep impression (1 Macc 8:5). Some of the crucial battles 
of Roman history in the 1st century b.c. were fought on 
Macedonian soil. The brief engagement between Pompey 
and Julius Caesar at Dyrrhachium (at the western terminus 
of the Egnatian Way) early in 48 b.c. was followed by 
Caesar’s victory over Pompey at Pharsalus later in the same 
year. (Pharsalus was in Thessaly, but Thessaly formed part 
of the province of Macedonia.) Six years later Antony and 
Octavian (the future Emperor Augustus) defeated Brutus 
and Cassius (Caesar’s assassins) at the battle of Philippi 
(October 21, 42 b.c.). 

Octavian (now Emperor Augustus) made Macedonia a 
senatorial province in 27 b.c. In a.d. 15 Macedonia and 
the senatorial province of Achaia to the south were com¬ 
bined by Tiberius, at their own request, with the imperial 
province of Moesia (north of Macedonia) to form one large 
imperial province (Tac. Ann. 1.76.4; 1,80.1). In a.d. 44, 
under Claudius, this united province was divided back into 
its component parts, and Macedonia became once more a 
senatorial province, governed by a proconsul (Dio Cass. 
60.24; cf. Papazoglu ANRW 2/7/1: 302-69). But, by con¬ 
trast with what happened in Cyprus (Acts 13:7, 12) and 
Achaia (Acts 18:12-17), no apostolic encounter is recorded 
with the proconsul of Macedonia. 

D. The Churches of Macedonia 

1. Their Foundation. Three of the NT epistles are 
addressed to Macedonian churches—two to the Thessalo- 
nians and one to the Philippians. In other parts of Paul’s 
correspondence there are references to the churches of 
Macedonia (2 Cor 8:1-5; 11:9; Rom 15:26), in which the 
generosity of those churches is warmly commended. 

Macedonia was evangelized quite early in the apostolic 
age: Paul, with some of his companions, first brought the 
gospel there. It has been inferred from Phil 4:15 (“in the 
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beginning of the gospel, when I left Macedonia”) that Paul 
evangelized Macedonia at a rather early stage in his apos¬ 
tolic career—in the early forties, according to M. J. Suggs 
(1960). But when Paul, writing to the Philippian Chris¬ 
tians, says “in the beginning of the gospel,” his meaning 
may be not “when 1 first preached the gospel” but “when 
you first heard the gospel.” 

The narrative of Acts suggests a date around a.d. 50 for 
the bringing of the gospel to Macedonia. Paul and two 
fellow travelers (Silas/Silvanus and Timothy) were on their 
westward way through Asia Minor in the direction of 
Ephesus when they were diverted by a divine monition 
and found themselves on the Aegean coast at Alexandria 
Troas in the northwestern part of the peninsula. There 
Paul dreamed that “a man of Macedonia” begged him to 
cross the sea to Macedonia and help the people there. 
“Immediately,” says the narrator (who apparently joined 
the party at this point), “we sought to go on into Macedo¬ 
nia” (Acts 16:8-10). They therefore took ship for Neapolis 
(modern Kavalla), the eastern terminus of the Egnatian 
Way, and went inland to Philippi. A small group of disci¬ 
ples was formed there, but trouble broke out with the 
citizens and magistrates, and Raul, Silas, and Timothy had 
to take their departure. They went farther west along the 
Egnatian Way to Thessalonica, stopping briefly at Amphi- 
polis and Apollonia. At Thessalonica they spent several 
weeks and planted a church, but when their presence 
provoked a riot and compromised them in the eyes of the 
city authorities, they had to leave hastily and stealthily. 
Paul had probably planned to push on farther west along 
the Egnatian Way, but had to turn off the main road and 
make for Beroea in Thessaly, 40 miles W-SW from Thes¬ 
salonica. His opponents from Thessalonica followed him 
there and stirred up fresh trouble, which forced his Be- 
roean friends to smuggle him out of the city and escort 
him to Athens, out of harm’s way. 

Paul was greatly disheartened by his first visit to Mace¬ 
donia. He believed he had gone there under divine guid¬ 
ance, but had been virtually thrown out of one Macedo¬ 
nian city after another after being exposed to abuse and 
menace. His converts in those cities were bound to suffer 
because of their association with such subversive characters 
as he and his companions were made out to be. No wonder 
that when, shortly afterward, he arrived in Corinth it was, 
as he said, “in weakness and in much fear and trembling” 
(1 Cor 2:3). But the situation in Macedonia proved to be 
much more encouraging than he could have dared to 
hope: the newly planted churches in Philippi and Thessa¬ 
lonica gave him great cause for joy. 

2. Their Progress. The churches of Macedonia, small as 
they were and powerless in worldly terms, showed that they 
were able to survive and grow in spite of their founder’s 
abrupt departure. They not only maintained their faith 
against the pressure of opponents and well-meaning 
friends, but increased in strength by the boldness and 
persuasiveness of their witness. Even if an element of 
rhetorical hyperbole can be detected in the statement that, 
only a few weeks after the missionaries bade farewell to 
their Thessalonian converts, not only had the word of the 
Lord sounded forth from them in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but their faith was a matter of common report everywhere 


(1 Thess 1:8), it was a real state of affairs that was amplified 
thus. 

In this activity the Christian women of Macedonia played 
an equal part with the men. The sources refer to the 
gospel ministry of Lydia, Euodia, and Syntyche (Acts 
15:14-15; Phil 4:2-3), to the “leading women” who be¬ 
came foundation members of the church of Thessalonica, 
“not a few,” says Luke (Acts 17:4), and to the “Greek 
women of high standing” who became believers at Beroea 
(Acts 17:12). 

This prominence of women was in line with traditional 
Macedonian custom. The women of Macedonia enjoyed a 
degree of independence unknown in Greece proper. In 
the ruling circles women “played a large part in affairs, 
received envoys and obtained concessions for them from 
their husbands, built temples, founded cities, engaged 
mercenaries, commanded armies, held fortresses, and 
acted on occasion as regents or even co-rulers” (Tarn and 
Griffith 1961: 98—99; cf. Thomas 1972). The precedent 
they set was followed by freeborn women in lower social 
ranks. 

3. Their Involvement in Paul’s Further Ministry. Paul’s 
converts in Macedonia were marked by quite outstanding 
generosity. They showed this in some degree by their 
personal gifts to him. The church of Philippi sent him a 
gift shortly after he left Philippi for Thessalonica, and did 
the same on later occasions (Phil 4:16). His needs in 
Corinth were supplied in part “by the brethren who came 
from Macedonia” (2 Cor 11:9). But in general Paul did not 
encourage his converts to make personal gifts to himself; 
he did encourage them to contribute to a cause which lay 
very close to his heart. 

Paul did not visit Macedonia again for some five years 
after he left the newly planted churches there. After 
leaving them he spent eighteen months in Corinth, and 
from there he crossed the Aegean and embarked on his 
three-year Ephesian ministry. During his time in Ephesus 
he began to organize his relief fund for the Jerusalem 
church among his converts both west and east of the 
Aegean. He urged them to contribute as generously as 
possible to this good cause. When he sent two of his 
associates, Timothy and Erastus, from Ephesus to Mace¬ 
donia (Acts 19:22), one of their commissions was no doubt 
to acquaint the Macedonian churches with his plans for 
this relief fund. 

The Macedonian churches responded wholeheartedly 
to Paul’s appeal. He later used their response as an incen¬ 
tive to the church of Corinth; he affirms, indeed, that they 
overstretched their resources, “for in a severe test of afflic¬ 
tion, their abundance of joy and their extreme poverty 
have overflowed in a wealth of liberality on their part. For 
they gave according to their means, as I can testify, and 
beyond their means, of their own free will, begging us 
earnestly for the favor of taking part in the relief of the 
saints,” i.e., the Jerusalem Christians (2 Cor 8:1-4). 

At the end of his stay in Ephesus Paul visited the Mace¬ 
donian churches (1 Cor 16:5; 2 Cor 1:16; 2:13: /:5; Acts 
20:1-3); it was from Philippi that he set out on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, accompanied by representatives ot 
churches that contributed to the relief fund. Among these 
Sopater of Beroea and Aristarchus and Secundus of Thes¬ 
salonica are named (Acts 20:4). But between his arrival in 
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Macedonia and his departure for Judea he probably spent 
more time in the former province than appears on the 
surface: it was almost certainly at this stage that he ex¬ 
tended his area of apostolic service “as far round as Illyri- 
cum” (Rom 15:19). To reach Illyricum he presumably 
journeyed to the western terminus of the Egnatian Way 
and went north from there by the coastal road or by sea. 

When the relief fund had been completed and the 
proceeds taken to Jerusalem, the Philippian Christians felt 
that they could once again express their concern for Paul 
by contributing to his personal needs. When his visit to 
Jerusalem ended in disaster and he was sent to Rome in 
pursuance of his appeal to Caesar, they sent him a gift, 
which he acknowledges in Phil 4:10-19. His acknowledg¬ 
ment shows both his deep gratitude for their loving care 
and the embarrassment which his independent spirit felt 
in accepting money from even such dear friends as these. 

4. In the Postapostolic Age. The Macedonian churches 
do not play a prominent part in the surviving records of 
the period immediately succeeding the apostolic age, but 
what evidence there is bears witness to their fidelity to the 
apostolic teaching and example. Those of them which 
were situated on the Egnatian Way had repeated opportu¬ 
nities to provide hospitality and help of other kinds to 
fellow Christians traveling east and west. 

A good example of such an opportunity is seen in the 
experience of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, who was taken 
from Syria to Rome under armed guard about a.d. 115 to 
be exposed to wild beasts in the amphitheater. He and his 
guards traveled by road through Asia Minor to Troas, 
where they took ship for Neapolis and then followed the 
Egnatian Way to the Adriatic. They came first to Philippi, 
as Paul and his companions had done sixty-five years 
before. 

We have no details about Ignatius’ stopover in Philippi, 
but the Philippian Christians evidently did what they could 
for him and showed their interest in him after his depar¬ 
ture by writing to Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, to ask him 
for copies of any of Ignatius’ letters that might be available 
to him. Polycarp’s reply has survived. He expresses his joy 
that they “have followed the example of true love and have 
helped on their way, as opportunity offered, those who 
were bound in chains” (Ignatius is primarily in his mind). 
Then he adds, “I rejoice that your firmly rooted faith, 
renowned since early days, endures to the present time 
and produces fruit for our Lord Jesus Christ” (Polyc. Ep. 
1.1, 2). Paul could have desired no better fruit from the 
tree which he and his associates planted. 
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MACHAERUS (M.R. 209108). A site in Jordan that 
was fortified by several rulers and which is thought to have 
been the site of the beheading of John the Baptist. 

A. Topography 

The fortress of Machaerus is situated in Jordan between 
the Wadi Zerqa Ma 5 in to the N and the Arnon to the S, at 
a place where the high Moabite plateau begins to descend 
toward the depression of the Dead Sea. The rocky promi¬ 
nence with steep sides rises to an elevation of 700 m above 
sea level and is protected by deep ravines except on the SE 
and NW sides, where the mountain stretches out to form 
two saddles. Beyond the ravines, the terrain rises on three 
sides, with the exception of the W flank, to an average 
altitude of 720 m. There are no springs in the vicinity, and 
the vegetation is scarce or totally absent. 

B. Identification 

The mountain upon which the fortress was constructed 
is today known as Mishnaqa, from the Arabic verb shanaqa, 
which means “to hang.” The ancient name, Machairous 
(Gk Maxairous), probably derives from machaira (“dagger” 
or “sword”), pronounced Makaveros by the Byzantines, 
and which is preserved in the small Arab village of Mek- 
awer, a mile to the E of Mishnaqa. The identification of 
Mishnaqa with the ancient Machaerus, proposed by the 
German explorer U. Setzen in 1807, is accepted by every¬ 
one and has been confirmed by excavations. 

C. Historical References 

Pliny the Elder did not hesitate to classify Machaerus as 
“the most important Jewish stone fortress immediately 
after Jerusalem” (HN 5.15.72). According to Josephus, two 
successive fortresses were built at Machaerus. The first was 
constructed by Alexander Janneus (JW 7.171), probably 
about 90 b.c., and was destroyed by Gabinius in 57 b.c. 
The second was built by Herod the Great (JW 7.172) 
probably in 30 b.c. and surrendered to Lucinius Basso in 
a.d. 72 (JW 7.209). After the death of Herod the Great, 
Machaerus, in the S confines of Perea, was assigned to the 
tetrarch Herod Antipas (4 b.c.-a.d. 39), who imprisoned 
and killed John the Baptist there (Joseph. Ant. 18.116). At 
the death of Herod Agrippa (a.d. 44), the fortress passed 
into the direct control of the Romans and remained thus 
until 66, the outbreak of the first Jewish war. The rebels 
besieged by Lucinius Basso in 72 surrendered, delivering 
the stronghold to the Romans. Josephus, after an ample 
description of the strategic position of the mountain (JW 
7.163—70), then described the Herodian fortress (JW 
7.172-76). 

D. Archaeological Investigation 

Machaerus was extensively excavated in the years 1978— 
81 under the direction of P. Virgilio Corbo. E. J. Vardaman 
had made several soundings in 1968, while A. Strobel in 
1974 published a study on the military camps and the 
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encircling wall that the Romans had built for the siege of 
the fortress. 

E. Results of Excavations 

The four seasons of excavation from 1978 to 1981 have 
provided an almost complete plan of the Hasmonean- 
Herodian fortifications and a plan of the lower city. 

The archaeological remains do not go beyond the 
chronological limits (90 b.c.-a.d. 72) suggested by the 
literary sources: the mountain was not occupied before the 
Hasmoneans and was no longer occupied after a.d. 72. 
The Hasmonean fortress was burned by Gabinius, but was 
not razed. Conversely, the royal Herodian fortress was 
systematically dismantled by the Romans who, in addition, 
threw down the hill a good part of the materials used for 
construction. A different fate was reserved for the lower 
city, which was subjected to Roman assault and burned. 

Access to the royal fortress was across a viaduct whose 
foundation is preserved for 150 m along the SE saddle. 
The viaduct ended in the middle of the mountain near 
the No. 6 tower and also served as an aqueduct to carry 
rainwater to a series of huge cisterns hewn into the rock 
on the NE side of the mount. Between tower No. 6 halfway 
up the mount, and tower No. 1, at the summit, was the 
ascent path, protected to the S by defensive wall C and 
circumscribed to the N by the dwellings of the lower city. 

The royal fortress covers an area of about 4,000 m 2 and 
is subdivided by a central corridor into two blocks. The E 
block consists of a paved central court bordered on the S 
by the thermal spring and on the N by a series of store¬ 
rooms. The W block is constituted of a majestic peristyle, 
to the S of which rises the triclinium. 

Of particular interest to the biblical scholar is the triclin¬ 
ium, which covers an area of 237.50 m 2 (25 by 9.50) and is 
formed by two adjacent but independent rooms, one for 
men and the other for women. The report of Josephus 
(Ant. *18.116-19) that John the Baptist was killed at Ma- 
chaerus seems very reliable and is not easily explained as a 
Christian interpolation (cf. Mark 6:21—29). 
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Stanislao Loffreda 


MACHBANNAI (PERSON) [Heb mahbannay]. One of 
the warriors from the tribe of Gad who joined David at his 
wilderness stronghold (1 Chr 12:14—Eng 12:13). The 
Gadites were from a Transjordan tribe to the N; by includ¬ 
ing them among those supporting David during the period 
of his fleeing from Saul, the Chronicler is demonstrating 
the extent of the support David enjoyed before he became 
king. Machbannai became one of David’s commanders. 
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MACHBENAH (PLACE) [Heb makbena]. A name 
which appears in a genealogical list of Judah (1 Chr 2:49). 
Machbenah is generally taken to be a place name, and 
several identifications of its referent have been offered by 
scholars. According to Aharoni (LBHG, 227), Machbenah 
was a settlement of the sons of Caleb in the Judean hills 
south of Beth-Zur and Hebron. Some suggest that Mach¬ 
benah should be linked with Cabbon (Josh 15:40) because 
of their apparent common root kbn (see, for example, 
BDB, 460). Others identify Machbenah with Meconah (Neh 
11:28; see IDB , 3: 218). Simons (G7TOT, 155, 389) associ¬ 
ated Machbenah, Meconah, and Madmannah (Josh 15:31). 

David Salter Williams 


MACHI (PERSON) [Heb maki]. A man from the tribe of 
Gad, known only through association with his son Geuel 
(Nurn 13:15). Geuel was one of the twelve tribal represen¬ 
tatives who left Kadesh to spy out the land of Canaan. 

Terry L. Brensinger 


MACHIR (PERSON) [Heb makir]. 1. The eldest of Ma- 
nasseh’s sons, whose name came to designate a large 
segment of the patriarch s tribe. Since his name derives 
from the Hebrew root mkr, it has been proposed that his 
name meant “bought,” perhaps marking him as an orphan 
or waif (Hicks IDB 3: 218; IPN, 232). 

According to Gen 50:23, Machir and his sons were born 
while his grandfather Joseph was still alive. Moreover, the 
text reports that Joseph adopted Machir’s sons as his own 
(Richter 1979). Since Judg 5:14, however, mentions Machir 
as one of the tribes of Israel, alongside Benjamin and 
Ephraim, some scholars have concluded that Machir was 
not Manasseh’s son and that Gen 50:23b must be regarded 
as an etiological addition, probably based on Gen 48:13- 
20 (Westermann 1986: 208). Genealogical material in Num 
26:29; 27:1; and 36:1, however, reflects the same tradition 
of Machir’s ancestry that is found in Genesis: Machir was 
the son of Manasseh but the father of Gilead. While the 
first text is a military census that includes Machir in the 
Manassite section (26:29—34), the second (27:1—11) and 
third (36:1-12), also genealogical texts, are concerned 
primarily with the matter of Zelophehad’s daughters and 
whether they should receive an allotment of land. 

Machir is also mentioned in texts that treat Israels 
settlement in Palestine (Num 32:39-40; Deut 3:15; and 
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Josh 13:31; 17:1, 3). The verses in Numbers report that 
the descendants of Machir captured the land of Gilead 
and that Moses assigned the territory to them. Since the 
report is so general and is phrased in such a stereotypical 
fashion, it has often been regarded as a later insertion and 
without basis in any of the narrator’s sources (Noth Num¬ 
bers OTL, 240). Deuteronomy 3:15 makes similar claims 
for Machir; consequently, a number of scholars (e.g., 
Mayes Deuteronomy NCBC, 146) have concluded that it too 
is secondary, probably based on Numbers 32 and intended 
to correct Deut 3:12-13, which it contradicts. Joshua 13:31 
assigns half of Gilead and part of Bashan to Machir, a 
report that is echoed in Josh 17:1-3. The latter passage, 
though, proceeds to explain that in addition to the terri¬ 
tory given to Gilead, ten shares of land were allotted to 
other Manassite families—five to the clans of Hepher’s 
brothers and five to the daughters of Zelophehad, son of 
Hepher (vv 1-6). The six families, called “sons of Manas- 
seh,” that are named are Abiezer, Helek, Asriel, Shechem, 
Hepher, and Shemida. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
writer believed that Manasseh had seven sons, the first of 
whom was Machir and the seventh Shemida. 

Finally, two texts in 1 Chronicles mention Machir. In the 
first, it is noted that the daughter of Machir married 
Hezron of Judah and bore him a son, Segub (2:21-23). In 
the second passage, the Manassite genealogy of I Chr 
7:14-19, there are a number of inconsistencies and con¬ 
fusing statements (Rudolf Chronikbiicher HAT, 69-71; 
Braun 1 Chronicles WBC, 110-11). The designation of 
Machir as son of Manasseh and father of Gilead is re¬ 
peated, however, and additional bits of information are 
supplied: Machir’s mother was Manasseh’s Aramean con¬ 
cubine, and Machir’s wife, Maacah, bore him Peresh (and 
possibly Sheresh). 

2. The son of Ammiel, who lived at Lo-debar (2 Sam 
9:4-5; 17:27). Machir may well have been a Manassite or 
Machirite, whose family had inherited land in Gilead with 
others in the clan of Machir. Although the precise location 
of Lo-debar is uncertain, it should probably be sought 
near the Jabbok and not far from Mahanaim. Aharoni and 
Rainey have proposed Umm ed-Dabar (M.R. 207219) as 
the most likely site ( LBHG, 439). 

Machir showed his loyalty to Saul by giving refuge in his 
home at Lo-debar to his crippled grandson, Meribaal/ 
Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan. This occurred after 
Saul and Jonathan were killed by the Philistines in battle at 
Mount Gilboa. After David consolidated his power over 
Judah and Israel, he sought a way to show kindness to one 
of Saul’s descendants for the sake of his friend Jonathan. 
Therefore, when he learned of Meribaal’s presence at Lo- 
debar, he sent for him and provided him a place at court 
in Jerusalem (2 Sam 9:4-5). 

Later, when David and his forces fled before the rebel 
army of Absalom, Machir joined others near Mahanaim to 
supply provisions for them (2 Sam 17:27). Therefore, it 
appears that David’s kindness to the son of Jonathan won 
the loyalty of Machir. Langlamet (1976: 355), though, has 
su SS este d that the story in vv 27—29 is secondary and was 
added to prepare for the note in 2 Sam 19:32. 

A number of scholars, however, have proposed other 
reconstructions for the history of Machir and his family. 
Zobel (1965: 112—15), for example, has argued that the 


tribe of Machir was unrelated to Manasseh and Ephraim 
and first dwelled near Dothan in W Palestine, where it 
grew to become a powerful entity alongside the surround¬ 
ing Canaanite city-states. This is supported by three fac¬ 
tors: (1) 1 Chr 7:14 claims that Machir’s mother was an 
Aramean, which points to the tribe’s non-Israelite origins; 
(2) Judg 5:14 suggests that Machir lay between Ephraim 
and Zebulun, near the battlefield on which Barak and 
Sisera’s forces fought; and (3) Machir’s entry into Palestine 
is mentioned in none of the biblical reports about Israel’s 
settlement in the land. Moreover, Machir’s name, which 
meant “sold,” may be taken, along with the remark in Josh 
17:1 that the family included many fighters, to indicate 
that the tribe sold its military services to the Canaanites, 
probably during the Amarna age. Pressure from Manasseh 
eventually forced Machir to become an unwilling depen¬ 
dent of Manasseh and to leave W Palestine for Transjor¬ 
dan. Machir’s subservient status came to be reflected in the 
texts that traced the origin of the tribe to Manasseh, and 
since the descendants of Machir dwelled in Gilead, the 
patriarch Machir was called the father of Gilead. 

Although he followed Zobel’s historical reconstruction 
in several respects, de Vaux (EHI, 586-87, 651-52) di¬ 
verged by arguing that initially Manasseh was a clan within 
Machir. It was only when the latter emigrated to Transjor¬ 
dan that Manasseh expanded to fill the void that was left. 
Later, Manasseh’s name was extended to include Machir 
in Transjordan, and the biblical genealogies generally re¬ 
flect this later state of affairs. 

These reconstructions have not gone unchallenged, 
though. Mittmann (1970: 63-71, 213-16), for example, 
has far more confidence in the antiquity and historical 
accuracy of Num 26:29-30, which presents Machir as the 
son of Manasseh and father of Gilead. Furthermore, he 
argues that pressure from Canaanites, rather than Manas- 
sites, was more likely to have caused Machir to emigrate to 
Transjordan. In addition, Mittmann disputes Zobel’s sug¬ 
gestion that Machir was a “mixed” tribe that included a 
strong non-Israelite element. Seebass (1982), in turn, has 
criticized Mittmann, arguing that Num 26:29-30 is de¬ 
rived from Num 36:1, 11, and so cannot be trusted as an 
ancient and reliable piece of tradition. 

Finally, Lemaire (1981) has proposed that “Machir” was 
initially a geographic name that referred to a region in 
Transjordan on the plain that opens onto the Jabbok, near 
Deir c Alla. He denies that Judg 5:14 indicates that Machir 
was settled in W Palestine, since he finds no consistent 
pattern to the listing of the tribes in Judges 5. The popu¬ 
lation of this area was probably related to the Canaanites 
around Shechem and Beth-shan, and perhaps to the Ara- 
means or Ammonites of the surrounding area as well. 
Therefore, there was no migration of Machir from W 
Palestine into Transjordan, but as 2 Sam 9:4-5 and 17:27 
indicate, the tribe had lived in S Gilead long before Israel¬ 
ite tribes settled in the land. 

Therefore, while scholars agree that, by the time of 
David, Machir was a tribal group in Transjordan, probably 
near the Jabbok, there is considerable disagreement about 
the tribe’s ethnic composition and initial place of settle¬ 
ment in Palestine. 
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M. Patrick Graham 


MACHNADEBAI (PERSON) [Heb maknadebay], A de- 
scendant of Binnui and one of the returned exiles whom 
Ezra required to divorce his foreign wife (Ezra 10:40; 1 
Esdr 9:34). According to Noth, this name is actually a 
corruption of Heb mibbene, “from the sons of” (IPN, 249). 
If that is true, the phrase would introduce the next family 
from which offenders come. However, Shashai is not 
named as the head of a family in the lists in either Ezra 2 
or Nehemiah 7. This is further indicated by the parallel 
text of 1 Esdr 9:34, where the phrase “of the sons of 
Ezora” replaces the name Machnadebai, perhaps preserv¬ 
ing a name dropped from Ezra 10:40. Other scholars have 
argued that Zaccai (see Ezra 2:9) would be a better ortho¬ 
graphic fit than Ezora (see Williamson, Ezra , Nehemiah 
WBC, 144). In 1 Esdr 9:34, the RSV also has Machnadebai, 
despite the LXX Mamnitanaimos eight names prior to Sha¬ 
shai, apparently in an attempt to harmonize the two lists. 
If we assume that Machnadebai is an individual, however, 
he was a member of a family who returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Neh 7:15; note that Bani replaces Binnui 
in Ezra’s list [2:10]). See also BEDEIAH. 

Jeffrey A. Facer 


MACHPELAH (PLACE) [Heb makpela ]. A field with a 
cave purchased by Abraham as the burial site for family 
members (Gen 23). References to the site identify it as “the 
cave of Machpelah” (Gen 23:9) and “the field of Machpe- 
lah” (Gen 23:17). Originally purchased for the burial of 
Sarah (Gen 23), other family members were buried there, 
including Abraham (Gen 25:9), Isaac (Gen 39:29; 49:31), 
Rebekah, Leah, and Jacob (Gen 49:31; 50:13). Stephen’s 
sermon implies that Jacob was buried at Shechem “in the 
tomb that Abraham had bought” (Acts 7:16); however, the 
OT identifies Shechem as the location at which Joseph was 
buried (Josh 24:32). Machpelah is located in Hebron, el- 
Khalil, and is labeled Haram el-Khalil, the Enclosure of 
Abraham. The OT simply locates it “east of Mamre” (Gen 
23:19; 25:9). 

A. The Purchase of Machpelah 

The purchase of the cave of Machpelah and the trans¬ 
actions involved on the occasion of Sarah’s death are the 
focal points of Genesis 23. The story relates how Abraham, 
“a stranger and a sojourner” (v 4), one who owned no 
property or family burial plot, went to the local Hittite 
inhabitants and landowners and negotiated the purchase 
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of the field and the cave from Ephron the Hittite (see Van 
Seters 1975: 98-100). 

Modern research has shed new light on ancient legal 
practices regarding the purchase of land; however, schol¬ 
ars disagree on the precise legal formula or custom that 
provides the background for the transaction in Genesis 23. 
M. Lehmann (1953) has suggested that the negotiations 
reflect land-purchase customs of the Hittite legal system. 
He based his conclusions on features of the account that 
seemed to parallel Hittite law. Abraham’s attempt to buy 
property from the Hittites for a burial site was met with a 
counteV offer to use but not buy the land (Gen 23:5-6). 
Abraham, then more specific, announced that he wanted 
to purchase the cave of Machpelah at the end of the field 
owned by Ephron (vv 7-9). Ephron, however, was not 
interested in selling a part of the property, the cave alone, 
but would sell the field and the cave together (v 11). 
Abraham then offered to buy the entire field (vv 12-13). 
Ephron announced a specific price (vv 14-15). Abraham 
agreed to the offer, and payment was made (v 16). Accord¬ 
ing to this view, the major parallel between Hittite law and 
Genesis 23 is seen in Ephron’s attempt to sell the entire 
plot. According to Hittite custom, the landowner who 
leased out or sold only a part of the property continued to 
be responsible for the feudal obligations of the plot. 
Therefore, Ephron attempted to sell the entire field in 
order to rid himself of these legal obligations. 

Proposals other than Lehmann’s have been set forth. 
More recently Gene Tucker proposed (1966) that while 
Genesis 23 reflects characteristics of ANE land transactions 
in general, the most prominent model for the account is 
found in the so-called “dialogue documents” of the Neo- 
Babylonian era. Here attention is called to the format of 
the formula, some features of which appear also in Genesis 
23, such as the dialogue between buyer and seller, the 
payment formula, a statement about the transfer, and the 
presence of witnesses. 

Raymond Westbrook (1971) suggests that after a review 
of ancient legal documents concerning the sale of prop¬ 
erty, the “double-transfer” model seems most plausible. 
This custom existed during the last half of the 2d millen¬ 
nium b.c.e. The double-transfer method includes two 
transfers: the first, the transfer of the land between the 
two parties involved, the second, a type of transfer in which 
the king made a gift of the land to the new property 
owner. 

In addition to Genesis 23, the OT contains the accounts 
of other land purchases. Jacob bought land in Shechem 
from the sons of Hamor in order to build an altar (Gen 
33:18-20), and David bought a threshing floor from Ar- 
aunah on which to build an altar (2 Sam 24:18-25: 1 Chi 
21:18—27). A comparison of the accounts show's certain 
similarities. At least the former is comparable in the local 
response to the buyer—“a prince among us” (23:6) and 
“will not their cattle, their property, and all their beasts be 
ours?” (34:23)—both of which suggest economic interests 
being enhanced by these new neighbors (this insight cour¬ 
tesy of Victor Matthews). 

B. The History of Machpelah 

Interest in the patriarchal burial site, Machpelah, has a 
lengthy history, which began during biblical times and 
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continued throughout the postbibiical era to the present 
time. This interest is illustrated in the many accounts or 
traditions regarding pilgrimages to the site and descrip¬ 
tions or investigations of the site, many of which are 
reviewed by V. R. Gold (IDB 2: 218-20). These accounts 
demonstrate how the site has been reverenced by Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims. The major features of this history 
began with information from the Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (20:6), which names Joseph among those buried 
at the site. A monumental building project during the 
Herodian period, probably the work of Herod the Great, 
included the construction of a large enclosure wall around 
the area and the erection of monuments or cenotaphs in 
honor of the patriarchal figures. A basilica-type church 
was built at the site inside the enclosure wall during the 
5th or 6th century C.E. Arculf, who visited the site in 670, 
wrote not only about the monuments of the patriarchal 
figures but also mentioned the presence of a monument 
built for Adam. As control of the site went through a series 
of changes—Muslim, Crusader, Muslim—so the church 
was converted into a mosque, reconverted into a church, 
and again back to a mosque. During June 1119, the cham¬ 
bers below the surface of the site were investigated by 
removing stones from the floor of the church, and the 
bones of the patriarchs were reportedly found. (Gold IDB 
4:218-20). 

C. Machpelah and Archaeological Research 

The study of the site by L. H. Vincent and E. J. H. 
Mackey in the early 1920s helped stimulate interest in its 
architectural features and opened the way for debate con¬ 
cerning Herodian building techniques in the construction 
of the enclosure wall. Information from excavations at 
other sites has helped provide a better understanding of 
these features. This is demonstrated in recent articles by 
David Jacobson (1981) and Nancy Miller (1985). Miller 
refers not only to the ancient traditions associated with the 
site, but also to the excavations of Benjamin Mazar near 
the temple-enclosure wall in Jerusalem as well as the inves¬ 
tigation of the chambers below the surface at Machpelah 
at Moshe Dayan. The excavations led by Mazar (1971) near 
the temple wall have provided new information that the 
Herodian masonry techniques used to construct the wall 
are similar to those used in the construction of the enclo¬ 
sure wall at Machpelah (Jacobson 1981: 73; Miller 1985: 
30-32). Jacobson provides additional information for this 
conclusion by comparing the dimensions and noting the 
similarities of the enclosures at Jerusalem, Hebron, and 
Damascus (1981: 78-80). 

The subterranean chambers where the remains of the 
patriarchal figures were supposedly entombed have re¬ 
ceived only limited investigation in recent times. In 1917a 
British officer, Colonel R. Meinertzhagen, entered a sub¬ 
surface chamber by means of a hidden entrance perhaps 
from the Crusader period. The date of the contents of the 
chamber is still debatable. The most recent investigation 
of the chambers came shortly after the Six-Day War of 
1967 under the direction of Moshe Dayan (1978; 1976; cf. 
Miller 1985). The exploration of the subterranean area 
conducted one night was not done by Dayan himself, but 
rather by a 12-year-old girl who was lowered by rope 
through the small hole, 12 in. in diameter, in the floor of 


the mosque. The young girl, Michal, equipped with a 
torch, a camera, pencil and paper, and an instrument by 
which to secure measurements, took notes, photographs, 
and made sketches of what she found below. The area 
explored included a room, a long corridor, and a stairway. 
The room directly beneath the hole through which the 
girl was lowered was approximately 9.25 by 9,5 ft. At 
approximately 4.5 ft. from the floor, the four walls of the 
room arched inward toward the octagonal ceiling. The 
only contents of the room were three tombstones along 
one wall; the middle one, tallest of the three, bore an 
Arabic inscription from the Koran about Allah. Whether 
the tombstones covered entrances to other chambers has 
not been determined. An opening in one of the walls of 
the room connected the room to a corridor 57 ft. in length. 
The corridor, approximately 2 ft. wide and 3.5 ft. high, 
had walls made of ashlar stones and a ceiling of stone 
slabs. The corridor ended at a stairway with 16 steps 
leading upward. The upper end of the stairway was closed 
off by the stones that formed the floor of the enclosure. 
The room, the corridor, and the stairway were supposedly 
the same as some of the chambers investigated in 1119. 
Other than the tombstones or slabs in the square room 
and the inscription on the center slab, no other artifacts 
were found. While the account from 1119 reported the 
discovery of the bones of the patriarchs, no bones were 
found in the Dayan exploration (Miller 1985: 42-43). 
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LaMoine F. DeVries 


MACRON (PERSON) [Gk Makron], Var. PTOLEMY 
MACRON. In 2 Macc 10:12-13 the Seleucid official who 
“took the lead in showing justice to the Jews . . . and tried 
to settle matters peaceably.” According to this account, the 
failure of his policy in some way is the explanation for the 
appointment of Lysias as “first-ranking” governor (cf. 
Goldstein II Maccabees AB, 387, who argues that there was 
a governor named Protarchus). This failure, coupled with 
mistrust because of his previous appointment as governor 
of Cyprus under Ptolemy VI Philometor (180-145 b.c.e.) 
and subsequent defection to Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
(175-164 b.c.e.) when he took over that island, led to his 
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suicide by poison. There are a number of chronological 
problems arising from this account. 

While the appointment by Antiochus V Eupator (164— 
162 b.c.e.) is his first mention in 2 Maccabees (10:11), 
Lysias plays a major role in the events of the reign of 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes (beginning with 3:32-35) in 1 
Maccabees, the work usually considered to have a more 
reliable chronology of events. It is much more likely that 2 
Macc 10:11 is actually referring to an enhancement of 
Lysias’ role after the death of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 
during whose eastern campaign he had been left in charge 
of the W portion of the kingdom as well as guardian for 
the child who would become Antiochus V Eupator. 

Even though the period for the activity of Ptolemy 
Macron in Judea would seem in general to coincide with 
that of Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes (1 Macc 3:38-41; 2 
Macc 4:45-46; 8:8-9), the efforts by the latter “to wipe 
out the whole race of Judea” is a very different response 
to matters concerning the Jews and precludes any identifi¬ 
cation between the two (cf. Abel 1949: 409-10). Chrono¬ 
logical considerations based on inscriptional evidence also 
argue against that case (Goldstein, 388). 

The inscriptional evidence, while somewhat ambiguous 
because of the many people who bore the name Ptolemy, 
points to Ptolemy Macron’s presence in Cyprus until 168 
b.c.e. , when Antiochus IV Epiphanes took it over from 
Ptolemy VI Philometor (Levy 1950; Mitford 1957). Polyb¬ 
ius mentions his prudent and cautious financial dealings 
as uncharacteristic of Egyptian governors (27.13). Macron 
was brought to Judea by Antiochus IV Epiphanes as gov¬ 
ernor. While it remains hypothetical, there seems to be 
merit to the argument that it was Ptolemy’s policies which 
permitted the Jews to rededicate the temple in 164 b.c.e. 
If so, it was probably those same policies which made him 
unpopular with the king’s friends. 

While appealing, it is quite conjectural to hypothesize 
any connection between the policies of Ptolemy Macron 
and the letters in 2 Macc 11:16-21 and 27-38 (Bardett 
1973: 297). 
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MADABA (PLACE). See MEDEBA (PLACE). 

MADAI (PERSON) [Heb maday]. The Table of Nations 
(Gen 10:2) and the parallel genealogy in 1 Chr 1:5 identify 
Madai as one of the seven sons of Japheth, who himself is 
a son of Noah. Descendants of Japheth are non-Semitic, 
Indo-European peoples situated mainly to the north of 


Israel. People called Madai appear in Akkadian texts from 
the time of Shalmaneser III (the mid-9th century b.c.). 
From these, and the texts of the people themselves, the 
area of occupation of the Madai or Medes is known to be 
Persia, or present-day Iran, immediately south of the Cas¬ 
pian Sea. Although their geographical origin is unknown, 
there they gained strength until they became a threat even 
to the powerful Babylonian empire (Isa 13:17; 21:2; Dan 
5:28). The latter was finally brought to its end when Cyrus, 
king of the Persians, first conquered the Medes and then 
used his combined forces to defeat Babylon. 
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MADA’IN SALIH. See HEGRA. 

MADMANNAH (PLACE) [Heb madmanna]. A village 
in the Negeb plains at the S end of the administrative 
districts of Judah (Josh 15:21). The founding of the place 
is attributed to Shaaph, a son of Maacah, the concubine of 
Caleb, and Jahdai, another son of Caleb (1 Chr 2:42-49). 
Therefore, Madmannah is in the “Negeb of Caleb” where 
David operated as an outlaw (1 Sam 30:14). It has been 
located in the vicinity of Khirbet Umm ed-Demineh, a 
place that apparently preserves the biblical name although 
the age of the remains at this ruin (primarily Roman- 
Byzantine) and its location in the Hebron hills, rather than 
on the Negeb plain, make it an unlikely choice. More 
probable is nearby Khirbet Tatrit (M.R. 143084), at a lower 
elevation and where Iron Age and later remains have been 
found. Some scholars believe Madmannah to be the same 
as Beth-markeboth because of its comparable position in 
the town lists in Josh 19:5 and 1 Chr 2:49. A similar 
problem surrounds the name Sansannah. However, the 
parallelism in these lists may be more apparent than real 
and may actually reflect differing usage. The lists, conse¬ 
quently, may refer to different places and may not neces¬ 
sarily be scribal errors. The name Madmannah is easily 
confused with a similar-sounding place, MADMENAH, 
mentioned in Isa 10:31. It has been suggested that mad¬ 
manna means “dung place,” which perhaps more euphe¬ 
mistically may mean a village surrounded by agriculturally 
enriched, or manured, land. 

Harold Brodsky 


MADMEN (PLACE) [Heb madmen]. A town mentioned 
in Jeremiah’s oracle against Moab (Jer 48:2). While some¬ 
times thought to be identical with Dibon, it is more proba¬ 
bly located at Khirbet Dimneh (M.R. 217077), approxi¬ 
mately 2.5 miles NW of Rabbah (1DB 3: 220), which is 
along the King’s Highway in central Moab ( LBHG , 56. 
439). Madmen means “dung hill,” and Aharoni suggests 
that it is typical of place names derived from agricultural 
features (LBHG, 109). In Isa 25:10, “dung hill” (madmen) 
is used as part of a simile indicating the destruction of 
Moab, though any connection between Isaiah 25 and Jere¬ 
miah 48 is uncertain (Carroll Jeremiah OTL, 779). 
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The oracles against Moab in Jeremiah 48 have long been 
noted for their length and prolific use of place names (cf. 
Carroll Jeremiah OTL, 781). Why the Jeremiah tradition 
has included reference to so many place names in chapter 
48, including the otherwise obscure Madmen, can only be 
the subject of conjecture. Carroll (p. 779) proposes a word¬ 
play in Jer 48:2 between mdmn and dmn (“be silent”); this 
could suggest that the inclusion of this particular Moabite 
town in Jer 48:2 was in part determined by literary factors. 

John M. Bracke 


MADMENAH (PLACE) [Heb madmena]. One of the 
places N of Jerusalem named by the prophet Isaiah in his 
vision of the Assyrian march against Jerusalem (Isa 10:31). 
Mentioned after Anathoth (2.5 miles NE of Jerusalem) 
and before Nob (1.5 miles N-NE of Jerusalem), Mad- 
menah was close to the N limits of Jerusalem. It is some¬ 
times identified with Shufat (M.R. 172135), about 2.5 miles 
N of the Old City of Jerusalem, but this is not certain. The 
name means “dung heap.” 

Gary A. Herion 


MADNESS. See DEMONS; SICKNESS AND DISEASE. 


MADON (PLACE) [Heb madon]. An important Canaan- 
ite city-state in the north, ruled by Jobab (Josh 11:1). 
Joining the alliance organized by Jabin, king of Hazor, it 
suffered defeat at the hands of the Israelites (Josh 12:19). 
The LXX does not mention Madon in any of its lists. It 
refers to Maron instead, in Josh 11:1. Where the MT has 
“the waters of Merom,” the LXX reads “the waters of 
Maron.” The list of the defeated kings in Joshua 12 makes 
no reference to either Madon or Maron. Judges 5:19 states 
that the battle of Deborah was fought by the waters of 
Megiddo. Obviously, the traditions are much confused 
about the names of these places. The place name mdn 
found in a list of Tuthmosis III is not thought to be a 
reference to the Madon of Josh ILL Its usual identifica¬ 
tion with the modern Khirbet Madin, purely based on the 
similarity of the names, cannot be supported by any other 
data. Because it is not mentioned anywhere else, this 
important city-state is likely to be identical with Merom, a 
place close to the waters of Merom, which is also men¬ 
tioned in both Egyptian and Assyrian sources. The Deuter- 
onomistic History mentions Merom because it was a pow¬ 
erful city-state and assigns it the function of illustrating 
how even such a mighty city was given into the hands of 
obedient Israelites. 

Paul Benjamin 

MAGADAN (PLACE) [Gk Magadan]. After feeding the 
4,000, Jesus navigated the Sea of Galilee and entered the 
region of Magadan (Matt 15:39). In the Markan parallel 
(8:10), Dalmanutha appears in the place of Magadan. 
Variant readings plague both of these texts; the uncer¬ 
tainty of the original text probably stems from the uncer¬ 
tainty of the location of both sites. Codex Koridethi (9th 
century) has changed both passages to read “Magdala,” 


but the late date of the manuscript evidence and lack of 
corroborating support renders this reading doubtful. The 
reading “Magadan” is found in several late Markan manu¬ 
scripts, but this reading, for the same reasons, also must 
be rejected. The motivation for the Markan change is 
almost certainly harmonistic. Some scholars have sug¬ 
gested Megiddo in place of Magadan, but this site is more 
than 20 miles from the Sea of Galilee and is therefore to 
be rejected, especially since no land travel is mentioned in 
the text. See Lohmeyer (1967) for discussion of proposed 
conjectural emendations of the text, but none of these 
suggestions is very convincing. 

A few scholars have suggested that Magadan is to be 
located on the E shore of the Sea of Galilee, while others 
have placed it on the W shore. Neither context in Matthew 
or Mark is decisive. Matthew states that Jesus left the 
regions of Tyre and Sidon (cf. 15:29 with 15:21), but to 
which side of the Sea of Galilee did he go, east or west? 
Mark 7:31 records that Jesus left Tyre and Sidon headed 
N and then traveled S and E to the Decapolis on the SE 
side of the lake. The crossing, therefore, was apparently E 
to W. Mark 8:1, however, is punctuated with, “In those 
days,” which perhaps means that 8:1-10 does not imme¬ 
diately follow 7:31-37. On balance, the W side of the lake 
is the probable site of Magadan because the language of 
Matt 15:29-31 suggests a Gentile province (15:31, “they 
praised the God of Israel,” the “seven” baskets of leftover 
pieces, not the Jewish “twelve”) and a remote place (15:33), 
which better fits the Gentile Decapolis on the E side of the 
Sea of Galilee, rather than the Jewish Galilee of the W side. 
Without evidence some scholars also identify Magadan as 
the hometown or birthplace of Mary Magdalene. Other 
writers also suggest that Magadan is to be identified with 
the modern Mejdel (M.R. 140105). 
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MAGBISH (PERSON) [Heb magbis]. “Ancestor” of 156 
people who returned from exile in the days of Zerubbabel 
(Ezra 2:30; LXX Magebos). However, like so many other 
names in the Ezra 2 list, Magbish is more likely the name 
of a village; since the time of Abel (GP 2: 373) it has 
usually been identified with Khirbet el-Makhbiyeh (M.R. 
145116), a site which has yielded Persian-period remains. 
Because Magbish is listed just before Elam in the Ezra 2 
list, Simons ( GTTOT] 380) prefers a slightly more southerly 
identification with Khirbet Qanan Mugheimis, 2 km W of 
Beit Alam (M.R. 145109). 

There are also problems with the text. In the parallel 
Heb text of Neh 7:33, Magbish does not occur (although 
one LXX ms of this verse does refer to the “156 sons of 
magebos"). Another parallel text, 1 Esdr 5:21, refers to the 
“156 sons of Niphis which the RSV renders as “Magbish” 
to harmonize with Ezra 2:30. 

Gary A. Herion 


MAGDALA (M.R. 198247) [Aram magdala >]. MAGDA¬ 
LENE. Presumably the town of origin of Mary Magdalene 
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(Magdalene, Luke 8:2) generally identified with Migdal 
Nunnaya of the Talmud (‘Tower of Fish,” b. Pesah. 46b), 
which lies approximately one mile N of Tiberias. Magdala 
(meaning “tower”) is usually identified with the city with 
the Greek name of Taricheae or Tarecheae in Josephus 
(JW 2.21.8; 3.9.7-3.10.5). Magdala-Taricheae would mean 
“Tower of [salted] fish.” The difficulty in identifying Mag¬ 
dala with Taricheae is that Josephus seems to think Tari¬ 
cheae was 30 stadia from Tiberias, or 3.6 Roman miles 
(Life 32 §157), and Pliny places Taricheae S of Tiberias 
(HN 5.15). But as Pliny knows less detail about Palestine 
than Josephus, identification of Magdala with Taricheae 
seems relatively secure. Some scholars believe that Migdal 
Seb^aiya (Tower of Dyers) of the Jerusalem Talmud is the 
same place (y. TaJan. 69a). 

The Greek name of this town gives it away as an impor¬ 
tant fishing center and fish export center in the Roman 
period. Many Roman fishing towns were named Taricheae. 
Strabo knows of Taricheae in Palestine and its salted-fish 
industry (16.2.45). Josephus noted that E Lower Galilee 
was divided into two toparchies, Tiberias and Taricheae 
(JW 2.13.2 §252). In this case Magdala-Taricheae was the 
administrative center of an area that extended eight miles 
W to the toparchy of Sepphoris and 10 miles N to the S 
boundary of Upper Galilee about 5 miles N of Capernaum. 
Magdala-Taricheae was important enough to have its own 
stadium (JW 2.21.3 §599). Its aqueduct extended to Ain 
el-Mudawwara 2.8 miles to the NW. After the founding of 
Tiberias in a.d. 20, Magdala-Taricheae lost its position as 
head of the toparchy in favor of Tiberias. 

Magdala-Taricheae did not play any role in the ministry 
of Jesus. We know of no disciples other than Mary from 
this locality. 

By a.d. 54, at the accession of Nero, Magdala-Taricheae 
and Tiberias passed to Herod Agrippa II, son of Agrippa 
I (Ant. 20.8.4 §159). Josephus claimed to have fortified 
Magdala-Taricheae in a.d. 66, though Vespasian took the 
city in the next year. Taricheae was the location of the only 
sea battle between the Romans and the Jewish rebels. It was 
a disaster for the Jews. Apparently the Jewish inhabitants 
of Taricheae did not believe they would ever regain the 
town, for they fled to Tiberias after this debacle. Vespasian 
ordered the slaughter of 12,000 refugees from Taricheae 
in the stadium of Tiberias, while 6,000 were sent to build 
Nero’s canal at Corinth and 30,400 were sold as slaves (JW 
3.10.10 §539-40). At the close of the First Revolt in 73, 
Taricheae seems to have been absorbed by Tiberias. Later, 
at the death of Herod Agrippa II, Taricheae passed di¬ 
rectly to the new province of Palestine, ruled by a governor 
of senatorial rank who resided in Caesarea. 

Magdala or Taricheae was not a place of pilgrimage 
from the 4th to the early 6th century. However, before a.d. 
518, it was visited by a certain Theodosius, who added a 
note that “my Lady Mary was born” at Magdala, which city 
he knows only by that name (Topography 138). The nun 
Hugeburc recorded Willibald’s visit to Magdala in a.d. 724 
in a single sentence: “From there (Tiberias) they went 
along the sea and approached the village of Magdala” (Life 
96.1). 

Excavations at Magdala were conducted from 1971 
through 1973. These excavations revealed a small building 
that is surely a small, undecorated synagogue, about 26.8 


by 23.8 feet. It was provided with interior columnation 
around three sides and a set of five benches against the N 
wall. “Heart-shaped” or double columns stood at the cor¬ 
ners of the lines of columnation. The excavators believe 
that the building was converted to a fish pond after a.d. 
70, or after the First Revolt. This would suggest that the 
Jewish population that originally used it was gone. This 
small building with thick walls stood at the SE corner of 
two well-paved streets. The street passing in front of the 
synagogue is a bit more than 13 feet broad. Across the 
street to the W stood the base of a masonry and mortar 
tower about 29 X 32.5 feet with walls 7 feet thick. This 
tower still stands 21 feet high, but it is interpreted by the 
excavator as a water tower, not as a fish tower. On the S 
side of the Franciscan property of Magdala and extending 
outside the property lie the ruins of a monastery of the 
5th and 6th centuries. It was furnished with fine mosaics 
in geometric designs. 

James F. Strange 

MAGDALENE. See MARY (PERSON); MAGDALA 
(PLACE). 


MAGDIEL (PERSON) [Heb magdfel]. One of the Edom¬ 
ite “chiefs” (Heb 5 allupim ) mentioned in Gen 36:40-43, an 
appendix which most likely ought to be attributed to the 
Priestly source. The name also occurs in the 1 Chr 1:5lb- 
54 list, an abridged form of the Gen 36:40-43 appendix. 
This theophoric name means “God’s/El’s gift” (cf, Sabaean 
*lmjd, mjdlt; Safaitic mjcPl; Arabic mged; etc.). It is referred 
to by Eusebius (Onomast. 124.22-23) as the name of a site 
in the Gebalene. Thus, this Edomite “chief” may actually 
be a place name, analogous with Elah, Iram(?), Mibzar, 
and Pinon. 

Ulrich HObner 


MAGGOT. See ZOOLOGY. 


MAGI [Gk Magos]. See INFANCY NARRATIVES IN 
THE NT GOSPELS. 

MAGIC. This entry consists of two articles, one survey 
of magical practices in the ANE, and another summarizing 
the references to magic in the OT. 

ANCIENT NEAR EAST 

In its broadest sense, “magic” is a form of communica¬ 
tion involving the supernatural world in which an attempt 
is made to affect the course of present and/or future events 
by means of ritual actions (especially ones which involve 
the symbolic imitation of what the practitioner wants to 
happen), and/or by means of formulaic recitations which 
describe the desired outcome and/or invoke gods, demons, 
or the spirits believed to be resident in natural substances. 
For purposes of analysis, it is useful to make a distinction 
between problem-oriented rituals on the one hand and 
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priestly activities such as the maintenance of the daily cult 
and the celebration of regularly scheduled festivals on the 
other, especially since this distinction corresponds to a 
native ANE division of labor among specialists in the 
supernatural (Engelhard 1970: 219-21). Since it is usual 
to classify priestly activities as “religion,” “magic” is here 
confined to the problem-oriented rituals. It should be kept 
in mind, however, that these two types of activity were part 
of the same belief system and that there was none of the 
hostility between them to be seen in later times between 
“magic” and “religion.” Exorcists and priests received the 
same education, served the same gods, and regarded each 
other as legitimate practitioners. The same can be said of 
the distinction between exorcists and physicians, both of 
whom practiced medicine in some sense of the word and 
who might even cooperate in dealing with complicated 
cases (Ritter 1965). See also DEMONS. 

The magic of the pre-Hellenistic Near East, like the 
magic of peoples everywhere, utilized the procedures of 
apotropaion or exorcism (frightening a spirit away before 
or after it took up residence in a human being), propitia¬ 
tion (buying off a spirit), and transfer (giving an evil to 
someone or something else). What is striking about this 
tradition is the variety and the ingenuity of magical rites 
and formulaic recitations employed in it. Not only are 
there literally thousands of recipes for amulets, salves, and 
nostrums, but there is much manufacturing of figurines, 
which range in complexity from simple lumps of clay to 
elaborate representations of half-human monsters carry¬ 
ing real miniature weapons, with the details picked out in 
appropriately colored paint (Wiggerman 1986; cf. Borgh- 
outs 1978: no. 123). Egypt also generated a plethora of 
curious drawings on papyrus (Borghouts 1978: no. 40, for 
example). There was, moreover, a great variety of ways to 
transfer evil (RLA 7: 245-46, 248-49). Of particular inter¬ 
est to biblical scholars is the extensive use of “scapegoats,” 
which might indeed be goats, but also figurines, pigs, mice, 
and even people (Lambert 1957-58; Kiimmel 1967; RLA 
7: 246-48). Especially emphasized in Hittite magic, but by 
no means absent from ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt, is 
the invocation of analogies to achieve desired ends (Unal 
1988: 74-85; RLA 7: 244—45). 

A. Mesopotamia 

For Mesopotamians, there was a clear distinction be¬ 
tween black, or maliciously antisocial, magic (Akk kispu) 
performed by a sorcerer/sorceress (Akk kastapu/kassaptu) 
and white, or defensive, magic performed by legitimate 
practitioners, most notably the exorcist (Akk dsipu/mas- 
mdsu). Sorcery was punishable by death (MAL A 47). 
White magic, conversely, was the gift of the gods (espe¬ 
cially Asalluhi and Marduk) to mankind (Reiner 1958: V- 
VI: 175; VII, VIII: 88-90) and could legitimately be used 
either to make sorcery turn against its human practitioner 
(Meier 1937; Lambert 1957—58) or to calm the gods them¬ 
selves when they became angry by magically removing the 
moral or cultic offenses which had caused their anger 
(Reiner 1958; and/or by getting rid of the resulting illness 
and bad fortune (Ebeling 1915: 96-103; Farber 1977: 24- 
100). Magic was also an essential concomitant of the foun¬ 
dation of temples and other buildings (Ellis 1968; ANET, 
339-42; Farber 1987: 241-44) or the consecration of a 


priest (Borger 1973) or the preparation of temple drums 
(ANET, 334-38; Farber 1987: 234-36). Apart from this, 
the Mesopotamians used magic to assist in childbirth (Lam¬ 
bert 1969; Cohen 1976: 133-40; Romer 1987: 204-7; 
Farber 1987: 274-77), to get cranky babies to go to sleep 
(Farber 1989), and to keep at bay such evils as plague 
(Reiner 1960), fever (Lambert 1970), toothache (ANET, 
100-01; Farber 1987: 271), sties (Farber 1987: 272-73), 
the effects of dog bite (Romer 1987: 210-11; Farber 1987: 
256), impotence (Biggs 1967), ghosts (Bottero 1983: 174— 
96; Scurlock 1988), demons (Myhrman 1902; Lacken- 
bacher 1971; Farber 1977; Geller 1985; Wiggerman 1986; 
Borger 1987), evil eye (Ebeling 1949: 203-11), slander 
(Gurney 1960), nightmares (Oppenheim 1956), and bad 
omens (Ebeling 1954-56; Laesspe 1955; Lambert 1957- 
58; Caplice 1965-71; 1973; 1974b). A further use of magic 
was to add extra deterrents to oath breaking and to give 
force to curses (ANET, 532-33, 538-41). More productive 
uses of magic were procedures designed to give success in 
war (Elat 1982; Romer 1987: 169-71; RLA 7: 224), in 
opening canals (von Weiher 1983: no. 5), in business enter¬ 
prises such as taverns (Caplice 1974b: 23-24), or to force 
the return of runaway slaves (Ebeling 1954). Of less obvi¬ 
ous social value were spells which could be used to win 
legal cases or to prevent other people from being angry 
with the practitioner (Ebeling 1931a: 16-44; 1949: 186— 
203; Whiting 1985; Romer 1987: 202-4; von Weiher 1983: 
nos. 23-24). Equally ambiguous was the category of love 
magic, which included such classic devices of love induce¬ 
ment as giving a woman an apple to eat and burying a 
figurine where she would have to walk over it (Biggs 1967: 
71-78). In Mesopotamia, spirits of the dead (and of death) 
were contacted for purposes of necromancy by rubbing 
salves on the necromancer’s face or by employing skulls or 
figurines as temporary houses for the spirit which was 
being summoned up (Finkel 1983-84; von Weiher 1983: 
no. 20). See also RLA 6: 439-46. 

B. Hittite Anatolia 

Hittite magic was very similar to Mesopotamian magic. 
Again, there was a careful differentiation between black 
magic (Hit alwanmtar) performed by a sorcerer (alzvan - 
zinas) and white magic performed by legitimate practition¬ 
ers, with the former strictly against the law (HL 44b, 111, 
163, 170). An unusual feature of Hittite magic (as com¬ 
pared to Mesopotamian) is the prominence of “old 
women” among the legitimate practitioners and the lack 
of clear division of labor between diviners and exorcists 
(Engelhard 1970: 5-56). Also unusual is that the Hittite 
rituals usually give the name, profession, and/or homeland 
of the author of a magical ritual. Authors include not only 
“old women” and exorcist diviners, but priests, doctors, 
and ladies of the court (RLA 7: 242), whether Hittite or 
drawn from outlying territories such as Kizzuwatna (Cili¬ 
cia), MukiS (Tell Atchana in Syria), and Arzawa (Ephesus). 
As in Mesopotamia, white magic was a divine gift (RLA 7: 
238) and could legitimately be used to placate angry gods; 
among the Hittites, this usually took the form of evocation 
rituals in which the divinity was lured from the place to 
which he had withdrawn back to Hatti where he could be 
pacified (Engelhard 1970: 105-13; Haas and Wilhelm 
1974). Magic was also required at the foundation of tern- 
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pies and other buildings (Engelhard 1970: 86-95; Keller- 
man 1980). Apart from this, the Hittites also used magic 
to assist in childbirth (Sommer and Ehelolf 1924; Beckman 
1983) or burial (Otten 1958), to avoid various evils includ¬ 
ing sorcery (Engelhard 1970: 61-71; Jakob-Rost 1972; 
Kiihne 1973; Haas and Thiel 1978; Hutter 1988), impurity 
(Goetze 1938; Otten 1961; ANET, 346, 348-49; Engelhard 
1970: 71-78; Hoffner 1973; Lebrun 1979), impotence 
(Hoffner 1987; Engelhard 1970: 78-86), quarreling (Ja¬ 
kob-Rost 1953; ANET, 350-51), slander (Szabo 1971), and 
illness (Kronasser 1961; Soucek 1963; Kiimmel 1967; 
ANET, 347; Kiimmel 1987: 285-88, 289-92), and to keep 
ghosts (CHD 3/2: 176-79), demons (Carruba 1966), and 
bad omens (Kronasser 1962; Kiimmel 1967) at a safe 
distance. A further use of magic was to make sure that 
those swearing oaths took these oaths seriously (Engelhard 
1970: 95-105; Oettinger 1976). Success in warfare could 
be ensured, inter alia, by a special evocation ritual in which 
the enemy gods were lured away from their worshipers 
(ANET, 354-55; Haas and Wilhelm 1974) or anointing the 
troops, horses, and military materiel with a protective 
mixture (Laroche 1971: 162, nos. 8-14) or even by hexing 
the enemy’s leader while protecting one’s own (KUB VII 
61). Even when unsuccessful in the held, morale could be 
restored by marching the defeated army between fires, 
thorn bushes, and halved animals and human prisoners 
(Kiimmel 1967: 151). The Hittites, like the Mesopotami¬ 
ans, attempted to call up the spirits of the dead, although 
the details of the procedure are unfortunately lost to us 
(Laroche 1971: 154-55). 

C. Egypt 

In many ways, Egyptian magic was similar to Mesopota¬ 
mian and Hittite magic. Here, too, gods were magicians 
(Borghouts 1978: no. 84), and the basic function of much 
of the magic was medical (Borghouts 1978: nos. 46-52, 
55-58, 64, 71-81) and antidemonic (nos. 22-27, 33, 53- 
54, 65, 67-69), including remedies for such things as 
plague (nos. 13-18, 20-21), nightmares (nos. 6-7), head¬ 
aches (nos. 37-45), bleeding (nos. 30-32), burns (nos. 34- 
36), swallowing a fly or getting a fishbone stuck in the 
throat (nos. 19, 28-29), difficult childbirth (nos. 60-63; 
cf. Lexa 1925: 27-33), hungry babies (Borghouts 1978: 
no. 70), and bothersome birds, reptiles, or wild animals 
(ANET, 326; Borghouts 1978, nos. 82-146; Sternberg-el- 
Hotabi et al. 1988: 358-80). There are also many examples 
of magic to be used on domestic or foreign enemies (Sethe 
1926; ANET, 326-29; Borghouts 1978: nos. 5, 8-12, 59, 
66) or to give success in love, legal cases, and the like 
(Borghouts 1978: nos. 1-4). However, there is one striking 
difference between this tradition and that of the Mesopo¬ 
tamians and Hittites, and that is that the Egyptians made 
no distinction in terminology between good magic and 
sorcery (both were referred to as heka). They tended also 
to treat their gods in a manner which Mesopotamians and 
Hittites usually reserved for demons—that is, by leveling 
blood-curdling threats at them at the first sign of insubor¬ 
dination (Borghouts 1978: no. 9, for example). Another 
unusual feature of Egyptian magic is the category of spells 
designed to get the soul safely to the underworld and to 
help it successfully to pass the native version of the Last 
Judgment (Faulkner 1969; 1973-78; Allen 1974; Stern¬ 


berg-el-Hotabi et al. 1988: 405—31). Necromancy using 
corpses or scrying cups is attested in Hellenistic Egypt and 
may go back to earlier periods; moreover, it seems likely 
that letters to the dead (Gardiner and Sethe 1928) could 
have been used for this purpose. See also LA 1: 67-69 
864-70; 3: 1137-51. 

D. Ugaritic, Aramaic, and Phoenician Texts 

Relatively few magical texts have survived from these 
areas, and those which have come down to us are typically 
fragmentary and open to more than one interpretation. 
However, what we seem to have are texts designed to 
accompany marriage, childbirth, and burials (de Moor 
1987: 141-45; Dietrich and Loretz 1988: 329-33) or to 
ward off ghosts and demons (de Moor 1987: 183-86; 
Dietrich and Loretz 1988: 333-39; Butterweck 1988), bad 
dreams (de Moor 1987: 181-82), infertility (Dietrich and 
Loretz 1988: 339-42), drunkenness (Dietrich and Loretz 
1988: 342—45), and snakebite (Dietrich and Loretz 1988: 
345-50). There is also one spell which could have been 
used to thwart a human adversary (Delsman 1988). 
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J. A. SCURLOCK 


OLD TESTAMENT 

Interpretations of the nature, role, and content of magic 
and magical practices in the OT have varied greatly. Dis¬ 
cussion has revolved around several issues: interpretation 
and translation of Hebrew terms referring to magical 
practices; evaluations of the significance of the different 
attestations of magic in the OT; and analysis of the rela¬ 
tionship between magic and religion. Even the term 
“magic” (and that to which it refers) has proved very 
difficult to define. Recognizing the limitations and difficul¬ 
ties of any definition, the term “magic” will be used here 
to refer to methods associated with the gaining of supra- 
human knowledge and power or with influencing supra- 
human powers. Magic is often discussed in connection with 
divination (discerning the future). There is considerable 
overlap between magic and divination in both practice and 
use of terms. 


A. Specialized Terminology 

1. Deut 18:10-11 

2. Other Terms 

B. Place of Magic in the OT 

C. Relation of Magic and Religion 

1. Social Sciences 

2. Comparative Near Eastern Studies 

3. Distinctive Nature of Israelite Religion 


A. Specialized Terminology 

Terms referring to magic and magical practices are 
found throughout the OT in a wide range of materials. 
However, specialized and technical vocabulary appears pri¬ 
marily in the legal materials (Deut 18:10-11; Lev 19:26, 
31; 20:1-6, 27; Exod 22:18—Eng 22:17; see also 2 Kgs 
21:6 = 2Chr33:6). 

1. Deut 18:10-11. Interpreters generally agree that 
Deut 18:10-11 provides the most basic and inclusive list of 
magic terminology in the OT. However, understandings of 
these terms frequently differ since it is difficult to deter¬ 


mine the precise practices to which the terms refer (e.g., 
the OT often sees divinatory practices as a subcategory of 
magic, and interpreters often appeal to different etymol¬ 
ogies to explain the same Hebrew term). Further, transla¬ 
tions frequently project back into biblical times practices 
seen as “magical” at the time of the translation. 

a. ma c dbir bind ubitto bafei (“one who makes his son or 
his daughter pass through the fire”). Interpreters debate 
the meaning of this phrase and its relationship to the other 
terms in Deut 18:10-11. This phrase has been taken to 
refer both to child sacrifice and to a type of “oracle 
ordeal.” As a reference to child sacrifice, it is often inter¬ 
preted as “propitiatory” and so divorced from the other 
magical/divinatory practices in the text. As a reference to 
a type of oracle ordeal, it is more frequently associated 
with either divination or magic. 

b. qosem qesamim (“diviner, augurer”). Translations 
tend to equate qsm with divination. Commentaries, how¬ 
ever, tend to view qsm as a more general term referring to 
the whole complex of magical and divinatory practices in 
ancient Israel. Arguments for understanding qsm as a very 
general term are based (1) on the Deuteronomistic ten¬ 
dency to list a general term first in a series with subsequent 
terms providing clarification and nuance, (2) on compara¬ 
tive etymology, and (3) on uses of qsm elsewhere in the OT 
(cf. Num 23:23; 1 Sam 15:23; 2 Kgs 17:17; Mic 3:6). 

c. me c onen (“soothsayer, observer of times, one who 
looks for omens, sorcerer, enchanter”). The term me c 6nen 
is the first in the series of seemingly specialized terms for 
various types of magical and divinatory practices. The 
diversity in translation of this term reflects lack of scholarly 
consensus regarding the practice(s) to which it refers and 
its primary focus (magic or divination). Interpretations 
have relied strongly on etymological comparisons, vari¬ 
ously equating meconen with divinatory practices such as 
observation of clouds, the “evil eye,” “eyeing” or observing 
“the times,” the humming sound associated with diviners, 
as well as with magic practices such as conjuring up spirits. 

d. menaheS (“augur, diviner, enchanter”). The precise 
meaning and focus of menahes are also difficult to deter¬ 
mine because interpreters associate it with two different 
roots— nhs and Iks. Those emphasizing the connection with 
nhs see it as a denominative from nahas (snake) and associ¬ 
ate it with some form of divination related to snakes. 
Those emphasizing the connection with Iks tend to associ¬ 
ate it more with magic—particularly with the use of 
charms and “enchantments” (cf. Isa 3:3; 3:20; 26:16; Jer 
8:17; Eccl 10:11). 

e. mikaHep ("sorcerer”). There is general agreement 
regarding the meaning of the term kesep , usually translated 
“sorcery.” However, there has been a tendency on the pari 
of some interpreters and translations to use the negative 
and antisocial term “sorcery” for references to female 
practitioners of kesep , while employing the more neutral 
term “magic” for references to male practitioners. The 
unequal distinction between female and male practitioners 
seems present in the OT itself. The commandment in 
Exod 22:18—Eng 22:17 requires the community to pui 
the mthaflepdh (female) to death. However, in texts refer¬ 
ring to the mtkaSSep (male) either no precise penalty is 
given (Deut 18:10) or the judgment and punishment are 
left to God (Jer 27:9; Mai 3:5). 
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f. hdber hdber (“charmer, one who casts spells, one who 
uses charms”). Interpreters generally agree that the root 
hbr is related to the use of charms and spells. This connec¬ 
tion arises from the widely recognized association of the 
root hbr with the idea of “uniting, joining, weaving.” Many 
interpreters relate this concept to the practice of tying or 
wrapping magical knots or threads around people or 
objects, understood either to bind the gods to do one’s will 
or to bind (disable) the object or person to be affected. 
Another interpretation relates the term to the idea that 
words are woven together in the spell itself. An alternative 
derivation of the term hdber, however, relates it to the Akk 
term habarum —to be noisy, to make an indistinguishable 
clamor. Here, the hdber is seen as a “mutterer” (one who 
makes indistinguishable noises). 

g. so^el 3 d6 weyidde^oni (literally, “an inquirer of an 3 db 
or a yiddeconi"', “a medium or a wizard, one who traffics 
with ghosts and spirits, one who consults ghosts or spir¬ 
its”). 3 db and yiddeconi are two of three terms in Deut 18:11 
seemingly related to the practice of necromancy (divina¬ 
tion by inquiring of the dead). 

Interpreters are uncertain about the precise under¬ 
standing of the term 3 db in the OT. This uncertainty arises 
from the variety of contexts in which the term appears, 
leading to its proposed connection with a wide range of 
different concepts—spirit, ancestral spirit, the person con¬ 
trolled by a spirit, a bag of skin, the pit from which spirits 
are called up, a ghost, a demon. Most interpreters simply 
admit the ambiguity of the term and acknowledge that it 
refers to several different but related objects—a ritual pit 
used by a necromancer, a spirit called up by a necroman¬ 
cer, and/or the necromancer himself or herself (cf. 1 
Samuel 28). 

The yiddeconi is closely associated in the OT with the *ob. 
While the term 3 o6 appears independently, the term 
yiddeconi does not, raising the question of their relation¬ 
ship. Some interpreters see the two terms as a hendiadys 
(expressing a single idea by connecting two nouns with 
“and”), others (and most translations) see it as referring to 
separate people (e.g., medium and wizard). The difficul¬ 
ties in defining the term yiddeconi are similar to the diffi¬ 
culties with 3 db . Most interpreters recognize the root yd c in 
yiddeconi; it is unclear, however, whether the “one who 
knows” is the entity being consulted or the practitioner 
doing the consulting. The frequent translation of yiddeconi 
as “familiar spirit” may be correct, but the close and 
problematic association of this term with medieval views of 
witchcraft should be kept in mind. 

h. dores el-hammetim (“necromancer, one who calls up 
the dead”). This is the third term connected to necro¬ 
mancy in Deut 18:11. Interpreters generally agree that 
this is a straightforward reference to the practice of nec¬ 
romancy. However, the precise method by which this was 
done and its precise relationship to the 3 db and yiddeconi is 
unclear. 

2. Other Terms. In addition to the terms above, a num¬ 
ber of other terms referring to magical practices appear in 
the O I. 

a. hakam hdraHm (“skillful magician, magician, sor¬ 
cerer”). This term occurs only in Isa 3:3. It is part of a list 
in Isa 3:2-3 listing the leaders in Jerusalem and Judah 
whom God will destroy. It is particularly notable that these 


verses classify three categories of diviners and magicians 
( yonen , hakam harasim, and nebon lahas) as leaders in Judah 
along with the more traditional soldier, judge, prophet, 
and elder, 

b. Terms Associated with Astrology. The OT uses 
three terms to refer to astrologers: hoberew samayim, “one 
who gazes at the heavens” (Isa 47:13); hahozim bakkokabim, 
“one who gazes at the stars” (Isa 47:13); and gazerin, 
“astrologer” (Dan 2:27; 47:7; 5:7, 11). The Aram term 
gazerin is used in the OT in connection with Chaldean 
“magicians” and “enchanters.” It is related to the root gzr, 
“to determine or decree.” Astrologers, then, read the signs 
in the heavens in order to determine and make known that 
which has been decreed. 

c. Terms Associated with “Foreign” Magicians. The 

terms hartom, “magician” and *assap (Aram 3 asap ), “en¬ 
chanter” are associated particularly with foreign magi¬ 
cians. The term hartom (Heb and Aram) is used to refer to 
the magicians of both Egypt (Gen 41:8, 24; Exod 7:11, 22; 
8:3, 14, 15—Eng 8:7, 18, 19; 9:11) and Chaldea (Dan 
1:20; 2:2, 10, 27; 4:7, 9; 5:11). The term >assap/>dsap 
appears paired with hartom in almost every instance (Dan 
1:20; 2:2, 10, 27; 4:7; 5:7, 11; alone in 5:15). OT evalua¬ 
tion of these foreign magicians seems to be mixed. In 
contests with Israel’s God or God’s representative they are 
always defeated; however, they are also frequently labeled 
hakam, “wise.” 

B. Place of Magic in the OT 

The range of technical vocabulary, OT evidence for the 
knowledge and practice of a wide variety of magical and 
divinatory practices, and differing evaluations of magic in 
the OT itself leave interpreters divided regarding the 
general place of magic and magical practices in ancient 
Israel and the OT. Disagreement centers on two interre¬ 
lated questions. First, should the OT prohibitions and 
negative evaluations of magic be viewed as the fundamen¬ 
tal position of the OT, or should they be seen as simply 
reflecting the views of particular times or biblical writers? 
Second, does magic represent “primitive,” foreign, or per¬ 
verted influences on “true” Yahwism or does it represent 
an indigenous coterminous, or alternative form of Yah¬ 
wism itself? 

The OT prohibits the practice of magic or presents it 
negatively in a number of places (Deut 18:19—11; Lev 
19:26, 31; 20:1-6, 27; Exod 22:17—Eng 22:18; 1 Samuel 
28; Isa 8:19; 57:3; Ezek 22:28; Mai 3:5). However, neutral 
or positive references to a wide range of magical and 
divinatory practices—dreams, clairvoyance, hydromancy, 
belomancy, magic staffs, decisions by lots, juridical ordeals, 
blessings and curses, apotropaic measures, and so forth— 
are also scattered throughout the OT. The presence of 
both understandings in the OT raises the question of the 
relationship between positive and negative evaluations. In¬ 
terpreters who take the prohibitive and negative state¬ 
ments as the primary response to magic in the OT and 
ancient Israel tend to devalue and ignore positive state¬ 
ments or view them as “violations” of the “normative” 
prohibitions referred to in other texts. Conversely, inter¬ 
preters who see the prohibitive and negative statements as 
limited responses to magic at particular times or by partic¬ 
ular interpreters (e.g., the Deuteronomistic tradition or 
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individual prophets) tend to deemphasize the primary or 
normative role of the prohibitions in the OT overall. 

Responses to the primacy of the prohibitions of magic 
in the OT are closely related to understandings of the 
religious history of ancient Israel. Those interpretations 
which maintain the primacy of the prohibition of magic 
also tend to emphasize magic as “primitive,” or foreign, or 
as perverted Yahwism. In these cases, references to magic 
tend to be taken as evidence of early (pre-Yahwistic) prac¬ 
tices, foreign impositions, or “survivals” of earlier practices 
into later times. On the other hand, interpretations which 
restrict the interest in prohibiting magic to particular time 
periods or interpreters are more willing to argue for magic 
as an indigenous and integral part of Israelite religion, or 
at least for differing evaluations of it in ancient Israel and 
the OT. Many of these interpretations include an accept¬ 
able role within the OT not only for particular magical 
practices, but also for a “magical world-view” in ancient 
Israel. Defining magic broadly and positively, these scho¬ 
lars see a “magical” underpinning for a variety of “reli¬ 
gious” figures (prophets, “men of God,” priests, kings) and 
“religious” practices (especially those associated with war, 
law, occupations, life events, illness, and death, and 
mourning). 

C. Relation of Magic and Religion 

Many of the differences referred to above arise from 
longstanding debates regarding the relationship between 
magic and religion. Many early understandings of magic 
in the OT were influenced by skepticism regarding the 
“reality” of “pagan” (irreligious) magic. Medieval interpre¬ 
tations were also strongly influenced by preconceptions 
regarding the sharp distinction between magic and reli¬ 
gion. “Religion” was associated with the Church, “magic” 
and “witchcraft” with the devil. 

Particularly influential for contemporary views of the 
relationship are three areas of study which became prom¬ 
inent in the late 1800s and early 1900s: early social sci¬ 
ences, comparative Near East studies, and apologetic inter¬ 
ests regarding the distinctive nature of Israelite religious 
thought and practice. 

1. Social Sciences. Aspects of several models proposed 
by the social sciences for the relationship between magic 
and religion still influence many discussions of magic in 
the OT. 

a. Evolutionary. The evolutionary model understands 
magic as the first and most primitive stage in an increas¬ 
ingly sophisticated three-stage process (magic-religion- 
science). Interpretations of magic in the OT following an 
evolutionary model tend to view references to magic be¬ 
liefs and practices as evidence of “primitive,” “prereli¬ 
gious” elements (often associated with Canaanite influ¬ 
ence) in ancient Israelite belief and practice. When such 
elements are present in a text, they represent evidence of 
either this primitive stage or later “survivals” of it. 

b. Animistic. A variation of the evolutionary model is 
one which focuses more particularly on the developmental 
stages of religion and argues for the progress of religion 
from animism through polytheism to monotheism. The 
animistic model proposes that the earliest stages of religion 
reveal a strong belief in the presence and power of "spirits” 
and other supernatural forces in the world. Magic as an 


important part of this system is a method to control these 
spirits and supernatural forces. This understanding of 
magic as an instrument of control has affected many 
studies of magic in the OT; its most common use has been 
to argue for the distinction between practices concerned 
with control , “magic,” and practices concerned with worship , 
“religion.” 

c. Psychological. Understandings of magic as a psycho¬ 
logical “coping mechanism” are closely related to the view 
of magic as a method of control. Psychological theories 
emphasize the role of magic in enabling individuals to 
achieve control of their lives and world either by overcom¬ 
ing psychological fears or by creating additional confi¬ 
dence in practices already undertaken. Such theories have 
had variable influence on studies of magic in the OT. They 
have led some interpreters to treat magic sympathetically 
as an understandable practice in adverse circumstances; 
they have led others to interpret it as evidence for lack of 
trust in God. 

d. Prelogical/Prescientific. Several scholars have ar¬ 
gued for a distinction between earlier “prelogical” and 
“prescientific” worldviews and modern logical and scien¬ 
tific ones. According to these scholars, prelogical societies 
view the world “mystically”; that is, they explain events in 
supernatural rather than natural terms. Magic is a part of 
this prelogical and prescientific worldview in that it accepts 
the reality of supernatural forces and the efficacy of tech¬ 
niques to influence them, and it does not see the “modern” 
distinction between the material and the spiritual. This 
view often supports apologetics for magic in the OT. 
Further, it is often seen as a way to understand Israelite 
views of illness and oppression (particularly as they are 
reflected in the psalms), practices which have magical 
undertones such as ordeals, blessings and curses, and the 
workings of the cult. 

e. Sociological. Early sociological theories of magic 
strongly emphasized the contrast between the social roles 
of religion and those of magic. In these theories, religion 
is understood as a group practice important for legitimat¬ 
ing and sustaining the community as a whole. Magic, by 
contrast, is seen as individualistic and often antisocial, 
being frequently used to advance individual as opposed to 
community well-being. This dichotomy between religion as 
a social expression and magic as an individual expression 
can be seen in the work of many OT scholars. 

f. Synthetic. Finally, later theories have synthesized var¬ 
ious aspects of the theories above. An important trend in 
this synthesis has been the decreasing tendency to distin¬ 
guish sharply between magic and religion. Instead, more 
recent models either emphasize the close interrelationship 
between magic and religion or see them as operating on a 
continuum. 

2. Comparative Near Eastern Studies. Comparative 
material was used in developing the theories of the rela¬ 
tionship between magic and religion outlined above. In 
addition, discussion of the nature, role, and content of 
specific details of magic in the OT has drawn heavily on 
ANE materials. As noted above, many terms and practices 
have been explained by parallels to Akkadian, Assyrian. 
Babylonian, Hittite, and Canaanite materials. Also, paral¬ 
lels to Arab, especially bedouin, terms, beliefs, and prac¬ 
tices have been drawn, particularly in the early 1900s. 
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3. Distinctive Nature of Israelite Religion. Extensive 
use of comparative models and content, coupled with early 
tendencies to distinguish sharply between magic and reli¬ 
gion, led to many studies arguing for the distinctive 
(unique) character of Israelite religion. This tendency had 
significant consequences for understandings of the role 
and significance of magic in ancient Israel and the OT, for 
it divorced magic and magical practices from the main¬ 
stream of Israelite religion and OT theology by being seen 
as “primitive,” foreign, or “nonreligious.” However, as 
noted above, not all interpreters accepted this view. At 
present, scholars remain divided. 

In conclusion, the most recent work on magic in the OT 
is giving increased acknowledgment not only to the diver¬ 
sity of scholars’ interpretations of magic in the OT, but 
also to the diversity of practices and positions represented 
in the OT itself. For further discussion see Encjud 6: 111- 
16; 11: 703-7; IDB 1; 856-58; 3: 223-25; EncRel 9: 82- 
89. 
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MAGISTRATE. See CITY AUTHORITIES. 


MAGOG (PERSON) [Heb magog]. In the Table of 
Nations (Gen 10:2) and the parallel genealogy in 1 Chr 
1:5, Magog is one of the six grandsons of Noah through 
his son Japheth. Others of this line are associated with Asia 
Minor (Javan, Tubal, Meshech), so a location for Magog 
also in this area is logical. It can also be supported by the 
reference in Ezek 38:1-6, where Gog, a king from Magog, 
is allied with Beth-togarmah, among others, which is de¬ 
scribed as coming “from the far north” (38:6). Not all of 
the listed allies are to the N of Israel, however, so the 
evidence is not compelling. Ezek 39:6 foretells judgment 
on Gog, which will include fire falling on Magog as well as 
upon “the island dwellers.” The latter two passages portray 
these peoples as warriors from a distant land who will 
descend upon Israel in a cataclysmic battle. This eschato¬ 
logical motif is picked up in the NT, where Rev 20:8 
pictures distant Gog and Magog allied with Satan in a final 
attempt to overthrow the people of God at the end of the 
age. 

Scholars suggest several different locations for Magog. 
Skinner (Genesis ICC, 197) assumed the identity of Magog 
and Gagd(ya), which is mentioned in one of the Amarna 
letters from the mid-2d millennium b.c. (see YGC , 14 n. 
40). They are identified there in a general way as people 
from the N. A more popular identification is that Gog is a 
Hebrew caique on the name of the Lydian king Gyges (ca. 
680-ca. 648 b.c.e.; Akk gugu), and Magog is a derivation 
from Akk md(i) gugu “land of Gyges.” If this identification 
is correct, the etymological background of the term had 


been lost by the time of Ezekiel. He uses the Hebrew word 
for “land” alongside Magog, a redundancy if the word’s 
etymological background were still well known. Another 
possible derivation involves the use of the Hebrew prefix 
ma- indicating “place of” (GKC, 236e). Therefore, Magog 
would be “Gog’s place” (Wenham Genesis 1-15 WBC, 217). 

Josephus (Ant. 1.123) understood Magog to refer to the 
Scythians (Yamauchi 1982: 22; see 63-85), while the Tg. 
Neof interpreted the name as grmnyh (Germania). This is 
possibly Germanica of Commagene in E Asia Minor. Je¬ 
rome understood Magog to be the Goths (McNamara 
1972: 194-95). The lack of any more specific geographical 
information makes any identification of Magog extremely 
uncertain. 
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MAGPIASH (PERSON) [Heb magpi c ds\. A leader of the 
people in a signatory to the covenant established by Ezra 
(Neh 10:20). The meaning of the name is obscure, and at 
least one scholar has suggested that the place name Mag- 
bish (Ezra 2:30) has been mistaken for a personal name 
(Brockington Ezra , Nehemiah and Esther Century Bible, 180 
and 181). It is more likely, however, that a family has 
assumed the name of the village in which they resided 
(Meyer 1896: 156; Williamson Ezra, Nehemiah WBC, 324). 
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MAGUS, SIMON. See SIMON (PERSON) #13. 

MAHALAB (PLACE) [Heb mehebel}. The RSV form of 
the name of a town listed before Achzib in connection with 
the tribal territory of Asher (Josh 19:29). The actual word¬ 
ing of the text is mehebel y akziba. In the AV the opening 
mem is regarded as a prefix (“from”), and MT mhbl is 
translated “from the coast” (to Achzib). Cooke (Joshua 
CBSC, 181) translates “by the region of” (Achzib). Most 
scholars, however, regard the mem as part of the word, and 
MT mhbl (“Mehebel”) as a place name. The LXX B of Josh 
19:29 reads “from Leb and Achzib,” which suggests that 
MT mhbl actually represents a metathesis of an original 
mhlb. This would then be supported by the data from Judg 
1:31, which lists an “Ahlab” before Achzib (and a “Helbah” 
after it) as a town that Asher did not dispossess. Many 
scholars believe that all of these forms are corruptions of 
the same place name, “Mahalab,” and that this should be 
identified with the Mahallibu mentioned in Sennacherib’s 
third campaign (ANET, 287). This town would then be 
associated with Khirbet el-Mahalib on the banks of the 
Litani River, 6 km NE of Tyre. See also AHLAB. 

Na^aman (1986: 57-60), however, who connects the 
Joshua town list to David’s conquests, suggests that Khirbet 
el-Mahalib was almost certainly in the territory of Tyre 
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and therefore could not have been captured by David. 
Therefore, he places the town mentioned in the Bible (MT 
mhbl, Helbah, Ahlab) farther S, tenatively at Ras al-Abyad. 
Kallai (HGB, 220-23) regards Ahlab and Helbah as two 
different places and does not connect the towns listed in 
Joshua with David’s conquest. However, he believes that the 
list in Joshua appears in geographical order, so he also 
places MT mhbl (Josh 19:29) S of Tyre and identifies it 
with the Helbah of Judg 1:31 (but without locating it at a 
specific site). He identifies the Ahlab of Judg 1:31 with 
Mahallibu (Khirbet el-Mahalib). 

The list of towns in Joshua that starts with MT mhbl 
(RSV Mahalab) is, however, almost certainly an addition to 
the text having a common origin with the Judges 1 list. 
The geographical order then does not necessarily coincide 
with that of the preceding section. The similarity of the 
place names “Mehebel,” Ahlab, and Helbah to Mahallibu/ 
Mahalib should be regarded as the deciding factor identi¬ 
fying RSV Mahalab (Mehebel)—as well as Ahlab and Hel¬ 
bah—with Khirbet el-Mahalib. The historical conclusion 
then must be that David indeed controlled this northern 
region and that the territory of Tyre was at the time very 
small. 
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MAHALALEL (PERSON) [Heb mahdlaPel]. Var. MA- 
HALALEEL. 1. Son of Kenan, born when Kenan was 70 
years old (Gen 5:12-17; cf. Luke 3:37). At 65 years of age, 
Mahalalel sired Jared, and lived a total of 895 years. 
Comparisons with the genealogy of Cain in Genesis 4 have 
related this name with that of Mehujael (Wilson GHBW, 
161-62). The initial mem and the final y alep and lamed are 
three consonants (half of the possible six) which the names 
share. The name Mahalalel is based upon two roots: hll , 
“to praise”; and 5 /, “god.” The mem preformative on the hll 
may suggest an original participial form (“praising God”) 
or a nominal form (“praise of God”). As with the y l root, 
names with the hll root appear throughout the OT period: 
in addition to the listing of Mahalalel in Nehemiah (see 
below), the name Jahallelel occurs twice (1 Chr 4:16; and 
2 Chr 29:12; cf. Noth IPN, 205), and Hillel once (Judg 
12:13, 15). 

2. Judahite ancestor of Athaiah, of the clan of Perez 
(Neh 11:4). 

Richard S. Hess 


MAHALATH (PERSON) [Heb mdhdlat]. 1. Wife of 
Esau, daughter of Ishmael, sister of Nebaioth (Gen 28:9). 
Mahalath’s name occurs in the P narrative of Jacob’s depar¬ 
ture (Gen 27:46-28:9). In response to Rebekah’s com¬ 
plaints about Esau’s Hittite wives (27:46), Isaac instructs 
Jacob to take a wife from the daughters of Laban (28:2). 
Seeing the command and blessing given Jacob (28:1-5), 
Esau realizes his father’s displeasure (Gen 28:6-8) and 
marries Mahalath of the house of Ishmael (Gen 28:9). 
Thus, while Jacob departs to seek a wife from his mother’s 


relative (Laban), Esau takes a wife from his father’s house 
(Ishmael). While Gen 28:9 identifies Esau’s Ishmaelite wife 
as Mahalath, the Edomite genealogy in Genesis 36 refers 
to her as Basemath. Moreover, 36:2 identifies Basemath as 
Ishmael’s daughter, the sister of Nebaioth (cf. 28:9 for a 
similar description of Mahalath). This tradition, however, 
conflicts with Gen 26:34, which identifies Basemath as the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite. See also BASEMATH. 

2. Wife of Rehoboam, king of Judah (2 Chr 11:18). 
Mahalath was the daughter of Jerimoth, an unknown son 
of David, and of Abihail, the daughter of Eliab, Jesse’s 
eldest son. Her marriage to Rehoboam, her second cousin, 
is witness to a period of intermarriage within the Davidic 
house. Josephus attests to Mahalath’s status by referring to 
her as Rehoboam’s “kinswoman” (Ant. 8.10.1). One of 
eighteen wives of Rehoboam (2 Chr 11:21), Mahalath bore 
him three sons: Jeush, Shemariah, and Zaham (2 Chr 
11:19). 

Linda S. Schearing 


MAHANAIM (PLACE) [Heb mahdnayim]. A city lo¬ 
cated in Gilead, along the Jabbok River, in the territory 
traditionally associated with half-Manasseh. The name ap¬ 
pears to be a dual form (meaning “two camps” or “camp”), 
although the -ayim ending has alternatively been explained 
as an old locative ending (Mazar 1954: 230). Two popular 
etymologies are given for the site in Genesis 32. According 
to vv 2-3—Eng 32:1-2—it was where Jacob and his family 
encountered a troop of angels, while vv 8-11 (—Eng 32:7- 
10) explain that it was where Jacob divided his family and 
flocks into two companies to avert total annihilation in case 
Esau attacked him. According to vv 23-31 (—Eng 32:22- 
30), the site lay at a ford of the Jabbok, across stream from 
Penuel. 

Mahanaim became the administrative seat of Gilead 
during Saul’s reign and continued to serve in that capacity 
under Eshbaal (2 Sam 2:9). It was the site of Eshbaal’s 
hasty coronation by Abner and the remaining Saulide 
troops who had regrouped there following Saul’s defeat 
and death at Mt. Gilboa. See ABNER; ESHBAAL. David’s 
use of the site as his temporary base of operations during 
Absalom’s revolt (2 Sam 17:24-19:8) suggests its continued 
role as the administrative center of Gilead. Under Solo¬ 
mon, it served as the capital of District VII (1 Kgs 4:14). 
The city’s characterization as a levitical city probably stems 
from its early role as an administrative center (Josh 
21:36—Eng 21:38; 1 Chr 6:65—Eng 6:80). 

Except for a possible allusion to the site in Cant 6:13 
the latest reference to Mahanaim occurs in an Egyptian 
inscription on the S entrance to the temple of Amon ai 
Karnak. It is included among the names of the cities thai 
Pharaoh Shishak destroyed during his campaign in Pales 
tine in the fifth year of the reigns of Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam. It is entry no. 22, and is written Ma-han-ma. 

According to Josh 13:30, the city marked the S boundan 
of the territory of half-Manasseh in Gilead. A location on 
the N bank of the Jabbok is thereby indicated, which would 
be consistent with Solomon’s appointment of Ahinadab 
ben Iddo, a Manassite, as head official in the city (1 Kgs 
4:14; 1 Chr 27:21). The contradictory claim in Josh 13:26b 
that Mahanaim marked the S boundary of Gad appears tc 
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reflect the Gadites’ later expansion into traditional Manas- 
site territory. This situation is confirmed by the brief note 
in the Gadite genealogy in 1 Chr 5:16-17 that they occu¬ 
pied Gilead, Bashan and its towns, and all of the pasture 
land of Sharon during the reign of Jotham, king of Judah. 

The site of Mahanaim can confidently be identified with 
Telul ed-Dhahab el-Garbi (M.R. 214177; Dalman 1913: 
71-72; Noth,7ojua HAT 1938, 55; Simons 1947: 37; Mazar 
1957: 61; LBHG, 439), ruling out earlier proposed identi¬ 
fications with Khirbet Mahne (Oliphant 1881: 142-43); 
Tell Heggag (de Vaux 1941: 31); Tell er-Mrameh (Ubach, 
EncBibBarc 4: 1185-87); Tell er Reheil (Negenman 1969: 
64); and Khirbet Suleiket (Merrill 1881; 437). Telul ed- 
Dhahab is located on the N side of the Zerqa, in an 
extension of land that projects S to form the W side of a 
sharp, S-shaped bend in the river. It has a smaller compan¬ 
ion site, Telul ed-Dhahab es-Sharqia, located on the S bank 
of the river, which forms the E side of the S-curve. The 
latter is a strong candidate for PENUEL. 

Mahanaim is built upon a natural outcropping of sand¬ 
stone that lies at a natural ford of the river, which controls 
access to the adjoining iron-rich Ajlun region. Surface 
survey at the site has yielded extensive Iron 1 pottery, as 
well as Iron 11 ware, both of the periods required by the 
available biblical evidence. In addition, remains from the 
EB, Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine periods have been 
found. Bits of iron slag cover the upper terraces. A concen¬ 
trated deposit, including slag, cinder, treated ore, and a 
furnace bottom, was discovered at the top of the E scarp, 
just SE of the main gate (Gordon and Villiers 1983: 283— 
84). No excavations have been completed at the tell to date. 
The site’s strategic location as a gateway to the iron re¬ 
sources of the adjacent Ajlun probably led to its establish¬ 
ment as the administrative seat for Gilead in the early 
monarchy. 
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Diana V. Edelman 

MAHANEH-DAN (PLACE) [Heb mahaneh-dan}. An 
area adjacent to Kiriath-jearim where 600 Danites camped 
during their migration N to LAISH (Judg 18:12); also, the 
place between Zorah and Eshtaol where the spirit of the 
Lord first began to stir Samson (Judg 13:25). 

Scholars of the 19th century puzzled over how to recon¬ 


cile Mahaneh-dan’s location near Kiriath-jearim (Deir el- 
c Azar, M.R. 159135) with the location between Zorah and 
Eshtaol indicated by Judg 13:25. Groves (SDB 2: 1758) 
attempted a solution by identifying Eshtaol with Qasfal 
(M.R. 164134), but this was rejected on the grounds that it 
required Eshtaol be located well within the territory of 
Judah (Porter 1866: 31). 

By the end of the 19th century, most scholars posited 
the existence of two locations named Mahaneh-dan—one 
at Kiriath-jearim (Judg 18:12) as the camp occupied by the 
emigrating Danites, and the other (Judg 13:25) as a war 
camp from the days of the initial Danite campaigns in the 
Shephelah (Welch HDB 3: 214; cf. Porter 1866: 31). Alt 
{KISchr 1: 126-75) modified this view by suggesting that 
the biblical references to Mahaneh-dan reflected a seasonal 
migration of the Danites in the days when they lived as 
nomads. According to Alt, the tribe wintered between 
Zorah and Eshtaol and in the summer moved to grazing 
areas near Kiriath-jearim. One wonders, however, if such 
an extensive migration would have taken place between 
areas as close to each other as Zorah-Eshtaol and Kiriath- 
jearim, or whether a Danite grazing camp would have been 
tolerated in the vicinity of a settled area like Kiriath- 
jearim. 

Based on 1 Chr 2:52-54 and a presumed connection 
between the Manahathites/Menuhoth (hammdnahtifhamme- 
nuhot) and Kiriath-jearim and the Zorites (ha$sdrH), S. A. 
Cook (EncBib 3: 2904; 1907: 88) suggested that both 
references to Mahaneh-dan be emended to manahat-ddn. 
Though lately endorsed by Gray {Joshua, Judges, Ruth 
NCBC, 1967, 347, 368-69), Cook’s suggestion may be 
faulted on the grounds that it requires that the etymology 
and context of Judg 18:12 be jettisoned in favor of an 
emendation for which there is no textual evidence. Other 
efforts toward a textual solution have explained the ap¬ 
pearance of Mahaneh-dan in 13:25 as a gloss prompted by 
the existence in this passage and in 18:12 of the place 
names Zorah and Eshtaol (Burney 1918: 353; Simons 
GTTOT f 301). 

There seems little reason to doubt the authenticity of 
Mahaneh-dan as it appears in Judg 18:12. Indeed, the 
name “camp of Dan” itself is more natural for a place in 
Judah than for a site in Danite territory (Moore Judges ICC, 
326). Greater uncertainty, however, surrounds the use of 
Mahaneh-dan in Judg 13:25. A number of proposals may 
account for its appearance in this text. It is possible that 
there were two “camps of Dan.” Alternatively, in this verse 
Mahaneh-dan may be a gloss brought on by the appear¬ 
ance here and in 18:12 of the names Zorah and Eshtaol. 
Error in transmission is also a possibility; perhaps Samson 
began his career as a judge not at the “camp of Dan” but 
at the “judge’s camp” (hammahaneh-dayyan). Finally, Maha¬ 
neh-dan may be present in Judg 13:25 for literary or 
theological reasons. Perhaps the editor of Judges intended 
to contrast Samson’s call to struggle at Mahaneh-dan with 
the 600 Danites’ abandonment of that struggle at a place 
of the same name. Whichever explanation is accepted, any 
conclusion on Mahaneh-dan’s occurrence in this passage 
must remain a matter of speculation. 
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Brian P Irwin 


MAHARAI (PERSON) [Heb mahray]. 1. One of David’s 
champions, a select class of warriors directly attached to 
the king for special assignments, named in the parallel lists 
of 2 Sam 23:8-39 (v 28) and 1 Chr 11:10-47 (v 30). 
Although of high repute, he is distinguished from the 
more elite warriors (vv 8-23 and 11-25) listed before his 
grouping. In both texts he, as well as the champion Heleb/ 
Heled (2 Sam 23:29; 1 Chr 11:30), is said to be “of 
Netophah,” a town in the hill country of Judah SW of 
Bethlehem (1 Chr 2:54; Ezra 2:21-22; Neh 7:26). 

The same Maharai appears to be mentioned in a list of 
commanders found in 1 Chr 27:1-15 (v 13), since this list 
mentions eleven other mighty men found in 1 Chr 11:10— 
47. However, here Maharai of Netophah is further identi¬ 
fied as “of the Zerahites,” that is, one of the descendants 
in the lineage of Zerah, one of the twins born to Judah by 
Tamar (Gen 38:24-30; Num 26:20; Josh 7:17). These 
commanders were each in charge of a monthly course of 
24,000 men, or possibly 24 “units,” rather than “thou¬ 
sands” (Myers Chronicles AB, 183, 53, 98) in the armed 
service of the king, Maharai being in charge of the tenth 
month. This list of commanders and their functions is 
possibly a construct of its composer, since (a) no such 
monthly, conscripted, civilian army is mentioned else¬ 
where during David’s reign; (b) the large number of 
288,000 men, if the term is understood correctly, is im¬ 
probable; and (c) one of the commanders, Asahel (v 7), 
was dead before David had rule over all Israel (Williamson 
Chronicles NCBC, 174-75). However, the author/redactor’s 
thesis, that David made preparations for the proper on¬ 
going cultic and national life of Israel, as illustrated 
throughout chaps. 23-27, draws on the fact that David 
took a census (vv 23—24; chap. 21) which could have been 
utilized for designing a monthly plan of conscription, a 
plan which would have been analogous to Solomon’s 
monthly courses for his provision (1 Kgs 4:7-19). 

Rodney K. Duke 


MAHATH (PERSON) [Heb mahat). A Levite, the son of 
Amasai, and one of those who consecrated himself and 
went in to cleanse the house of the Lord according to King 
Hezekiah’s command (2 Chr 29:12; cf. 31:13). At 1 Chr 
6:5—Eng 6:20—Mahath appears in some versions (e.g., 
RSV, JB), although Jahath or Jehath is read in most ver¬ 
sions (e.g., BHS, NEB, NIV, NKJV, NASB) and is probably 
the better reading. The two men, Mahath and Jahath, do 
not appear to be the same person, although they are 
distinctly related. Jahath of 1 Chr 6:20 is said to be a 
descendant of Gershom, the son of Libni, and whose son 
was Zimmah, while Mahath of 2 Chr 29:12 is said to be a 
descendant of Kohath, with both Gershom and Kohath 
being sons of Levi. The most detailed list of participants 
in the cleansing ritual is provided in 2 Chr 29:12, but a 
Mahath is also included in a different list of participants 
in 31:13. Several explanations are possible, although each 


is not equally probable: Mahath could be the only individ¬ 
ual included in both lists, since the numbers appointed to 
the task were large and only representatively recorded; the 
two are different men who shared the same name, possibly 
appointed to different tasks, with Mahath of 29:12 a 
temple cleaner and Mahath of 31:13 an overseer of the 
now purified temple; and the second list in 31:13 is merely 
a stylistically characteristic list of names included by the 
Chronicler to emphasize the solemnity of the surrounding 
events (Coggins 1 and 2 Chronicles CBC, 278), regardless of 
the status of Mahath in 29:12. Nevertheless, these are the 
only references to Mahath in the Bible, and nothing more 
is known of this individual or these individuals. 

Stanley E. Porter 


MAHAVITE, THE [Heb hammahawim]. A gentilic 
modifying Eliel, who is listed among David’s “mighty men” 
(1 Chr 11:46). See ELIEL #4. This listing of David’s 
military forces, beginning in 1 Chr 11:10, evidences the 
accumulating support that David received prior to his 
ascent of the throne. Several scholars have suggested 
emending the gentilic “the Mahavite” to read “the Mahan- 
ite,” i.e., from Mahanaim (e.g., Williamson 1 and 2 Chroni¬ 
cles NCBC, 104). This emendation would be consistent 
with the Transjordanian nature of the list in 1 Chr 11:42- 
47; this section is an expansion of 1 Chr 11:26-41, a list 
also found in 2 Sam 23:24-39. Several scholars, noting the 
expansion, suggest that 1 Chr 11:42-47 does not belong 
to the original list of David’s supporters. Noth ( NCH , 54- 
55), for example, considered the expansion a postexilic 
fiction of several families who wished to trace their lineage 
to the supporters of David. However, Myers (1 Chronicles 
AB, 90-91), points out that the Transjordanian nature of 
the expansion weighs against Noth’s argument, suggesting 
that the list was available to the Chronicler and was added 
here to further enhance David’s coterie of followers. Like¬ 
wise, Ackroyd {1 and 2 Chronicles , Ezra , Nehemiah TBC, 54) 
sees the list as added by the Chronicler in order to empha¬ 
size names from Transjordan, because the main list was 
composed of names mostly from Judah and the hill coun¬ 
try W of Jerusalem. 

Siegfried S. Johnson 


MAHAZIOTH (PERSON) [Heb mahazPot]. One of the 
fourteen sons of Heman who were appointed to prophesy 
with musical instruments under the direction of their 
father and the king (1 Chr 25:4). Mahazioth received the 
twenty-third lot cast to determine duties (1 Chr 25:30). 
Scholars have long suggested that the final nine names in 
1 Chr 25:4 can be read as a liturgical prayer. For instance. 
Mahazioth can be treated as a nominal form of the root 
hzh and translated as “oracles, visions, clear signs.” It would 
form part of the final line of the liturgical prayer as it is 
reconstructed by scholars. For a reconstruction and trans¬ 
lation of the prayer, a summary of interpretive possibili¬ 
ties, and bibliography, see ELIATHAH. 

J. Clinton McCann. Jr. 
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MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ (PERSON) [Heb 

maher-sdldl-hd$-baz] . Symbolic name given by Isaiah in Isa 
8:1-4 to his newly born son. The name means “speedy 
spoil, hasty plunder” and is part of his strategy to discour¬ 
age Judah (under King Ahaz) from submitting to Assyria 
as the price of safety. The occasion is the invasion of Judah 
by Syria and Israel (the so-called Syro-Ephraimite War, 
735-732 b.c.e.). Isaiah had already assured Ahaz, who was 
apparently tempted to turn to Assyria for help (as in fact 
he did—cf. 2 Kgs 16:7-9), that the threat would quickly 
evaporate (Isa 7:3-9), and this prophetic act was intended 
to underline that message. The sequence described in 8:1- 
4 included writing out the name before witnesses, having 
relations with “the prophetess” (presumably Isaiah’s wife), 
naming the child, and explaining the significance, namely, 
the demise of Syria and Israel within a limited time, i.e., 
the two or three years from the conception of a child to 
the speaking of its simplest words. By this Isaiah tells Ahaz 
(and the people—see v 6) that to seek help from Assyria is 
unnecessary because the present threat from Syria and 
Israel would quickly come to naught. (On Isaiah’s use of 
symbolic names, see also 7:3, 14; 8:18; 9:5.) 

Joseph Jensen 


MAHLAH (PERSON) [Heb mahla]. Two persons in the 
Hebrew Bible bear this name. 

1. The first of Zelophehad’s five daughters (Num 26:33; 
27:1; 36:11; Josh 17:3). Although the etymology of the 
name is not certain, it has been suggested that it meant 
“the weak one” (Newman IDB 3: 227). Mahlah always 
occupies the first position in the listing of the five daugh¬ 
ters of Zelophehad. The other four are Noah, Hoglah, 
Milcah, and Tirzah. In Num 36:11, the positions of Noah 
and Tirzah are exchanged. 

Mahlah first appears in Num 26:28-34, the Manassite 
section of a military census. The focus of the passage is on 
the offspring of Hepher, whose son, Zelophehad, had five 
daughters. The next chapter reports that Mahlah and her 
sisters approached Moses and asked that an allotment of 
land be given to them (27:1-11), because Zelophehad had 
died in the wilderness and left no son to receive his 
inheritance of land and pass on his name (vv 1—4). When 
Moses brought the request before God, their wish was 
granted and a general decree issued that the same treat¬ 
ment should be shown to any daughter of Israel in similar 
circumstances (vv 5—11). Therefore, Mahlah and her sis¬ 
ters are remembered for the legal precedent that was 
established by their suit. Snaith (1966) has suggested that 
the story had no basis in fact but was composed in order 
to account for the presence of Manasseh in W Palestine, 
and other scholars are equally unsure of its historical 
accuracy (Butler Joshua WBC, 187). 

Finally, the reader learns (Num 36:10-12) that an addi¬ 
tional law was issued because of the situation that sur¬ 
rounded Zelophehad’s daughters. Manassite tribal leaders 
were afraid that Mahlah and her sisters would marry men 
ol another tribe and take their inheritance with them. This 
would have reduced Manasseh’s territorial holdings (Num 
36:1-4). Therefore, Moses commanded the daughters of 
Zelophehad to marry men within their tribe, and this 
decree was made law for any Israelite woman in similar 


circumstances (vv 5-9). Therefore, Mahlah and her sisters 
married their cousins from the tribe of Manasseh, so that 
their inheritance would remain within the tribe (vv 10— 
12). Fishbane (1985: 104-5) notes that vv 6-9 produce a 
legal fiction by subverting the decision in Numbers 27. 
Without the latter ruling, Zelophehad’s property would 
have gone to the children of his brothers. With the ruling 
in Num 36:6-9, which requires Zelophehad’s daughters to 
marry their paternal cousins, the result is the same. 

Joshua 17:1-13 deals with the tribal allotment of Manas¬ 
seh and continues the story of the inheritance of Zelophe¬ 
had’s daughters. The passage notes that Mahlah and her 
sisters petitioned Eleazar the priest, Joshua, and other 
tribal leaders to grant them the inheritance, as God had 
commanded Moses. The leaders complied with their re¬ 
quest (vv 3-4). Therefore, in addition to the allotment 
that was given to Gilead (v 1), ten shares of land were given 
to other Manassite families—five to the clans of Hepher’s 
brothers and five to the daughters of Zelophehad the son 
of Hepher (vv 2-6). Consequently, it appears that the 
families of Mahlah and her sisters assumed considerable 
significance within the tribe of Manasseh. See also MA- 
CHIR. 

It has been proposed by Lemaire (1972: 13-15), who 
drew on earlier studies by Albright (1931) and Cross 
(1961), that biblical texts and the Samaria ostraca indicate 
that “Hepher” was the name of a geographical territory, 
rather than the name of a village. The names of the towns 
within it are given in the Bible as the names of the daugh¬ 
ters of Zelophehad. Tirzah was its capital, and Mahlah, 
which Lemaire (1972: 16-17) identifies with the modern 
Abel Meholah, was another of its villages. Furthermore, 
Lemaire (1972: 18-20) suggests that the biblical report 
that the daughters of Zelophehad married their Manassite 
cousins does not in fact describe marriages of five Israelite 
women. On the contrary, the narratives reflect the estab¬ 
lishment at Shechem (Joshua 24) of a tribal alliance be¬ 
tween the non-Israelite villages in the “land of Hepher” 
and the Israelite dans of Manasseh. Although the details 
of Lemaire’s reconstruction are open to serious question, 
it is clear from the Samaria ostraca that villages in Manas¬ 
site lands of W Palestine bore some of the same names as 
the biblical “daughters of Zelophehad.” 

2. A Manassite, whose mother was Hammolecheth and 
whose brothers were Ishhod and Abiezer (1 Chr 7:18). It 
is unclear whether the name should be construed as a 
feminine form, since it occurs elsewhere as the name for 
one of Zelophehad’s daughters (Num 26:33), or as a mas¬ 
culine form. Although Syriac mss omit Mahlah from the 
genealogy entirely, most interpreters do not regard this as 
sufficient reason to strike the name from the text of 1 Chr 
7:18. It is puzzling that the name of Mahlah’s mother is 
given, but her father is not identified. This is irregular, 
since the genealogies usually trace the lineage through 
fathers. Moreover, the relationship of Hammolecheth (and 
so Mahlah) to the rest of the tribe of Manasseh is uncertain. 
It appears most probable that she was the sister of Gilead 
(vv 17-18), although this is by no means sure. In this case, 
Mahlah’s grandfather and great-grandfather would have 
been Gilead and Machir, respectively. 
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M. Patrick Graham 


MAHLI (PERSON) [Heb mahli]. A personal name whose 
suggested sources of derivation include Ar mihalun , “cun¬ 
ning, cleverness” (IPN, 24), Heb hlh, “be weak, sick” (HDB 
3: 214; KB, 513), Aram hP (or maybe hly), “sweet, pleas¬ 
ant,” and SW Ar hlw, “gift, spice” (both noted but not 
advocated by Loewenstamm EncMiqr 4: 800). Brockington 
{Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther Century Bible, 101) believes the 
meaning to be unknown. Not more than two individuals in 
the Hebrew Bible bear this name, and some have sug¬ 
gested, as genealogies are harmonized, that one person is 
represented in two different ways (EncBib 3: 2905; Cody 
1969: 57 n. 65). 

1. A Levite whose grandfather was Levi, whose father 
was Merari, and whose brother was Mushi. He is first 
mentioned (Exod 6:19, LXX = Mooli ) in a genealogical 
text (vv 13-20) whose purpose seems to be to disclose the 
division between the sons of Aaron, i.e., the Aaronite 
priesthood, and the remaining Levite families (Galil 1985: 
489). Cody (1969: 161 n. 40) believes that this personal 
name, along with three others (Libni, Hebron, and Mushi), 
derives from a levitical clan (mispdhdh) mentioned in Num 
26:58 (see 3:33)— hammahh, “the Mahlites.” Mahli is desig¬ 
nated the head of a family (mispdhdh) (Num 3:20) in a 
levitical census (vv 14-39) wherein the “family of Mahlites” 
(v 33) are among the sons of Merari whose duties included 
care of the tabernacle’s frames, bars, pillars, bases, and 
accessories (vv 36-37). These Mahlites are also listed, as 
mentioned above, in Num 26:58 (but not in the LXX) in 
the levitical section (vv 57-62) of a second census. Mahli is 
included by the Chronicler (1 Chr 6:4—Eng 6:19) in a 
genealogical listing of the sons of Levi (vv 1—5—Eng 16- 
30) where he is the first mentioned of Merari’s two sons. 
In this list his family is traced for six generations (vv 14— 
15—Eng 29-30) through his son Libni; however, in the 
divisional organization of the Levites in 1 Chr 23:6—24, 
the sons of Mahli (v 21) are registered as Eleazar (who 
died without sons) and Kish (whose sons married Eleazar’s 
daughters). In a later additional list of Levites (1 Chr 
24:20-31)—Myers (1 Chronicles AB, 166) believes it to be a 
later addition to 1 Chr 23:6-24, Elmslie (IB 3: 425) sees it 
as a “very late” addition with no clear relation to 1 Chron¬ 
icles 23, Braun (1 Chronicles WBC, 239) believes it was 
intended to supplement and update (241) the family list 
of Levites in 1 Chr 23:7-23—Mahli is mentioned as one of 
two sons of Merari (v 26) and as the father of Eleazar (who 
had no sons) and Ithamar (v 28). Concerning the insertion 
of vv 26b-27 and the person of Jaaziah opinions vary: 
Rothstein (I Chronikbuch KAT, 440) believes that Jaaziah 
represents a later generation whose name is similar to that 


of Mahli’s great-grandson Uzzah (1 Chr 6:14—Eng 6:29); 
Braun (1 Chronicles WBC, 240) admits to the possibility 
that he was an otherwise unknown son of Merari and 
therefore brother of Mahli; Curtis (Chronicles ICC, 274) 
believes him to represent, not a son of Merari, but the 
head of a family claiming such descent. Mahli is also 
mentioned as the head of the family to which the “man of 
discretion,” who was brought to Ezra from Casiphia, be¬ 
longed (Ezra 8:18; MT = “and Sherebiah”). 1 Esdras 
8:46—Eng 8:47 identifies that man as Asebebias (Shere¬ 
biah). In these last two texts Mahli is described as “the son 
of Levi” without mention of Merari. Mohlenbrink (1934: 
209) discounts an attempt to understand this description 
that views Mahli as being conceived as Levi’s son by refer¬ 
ring to the wide range of meanings embraced by the 
Hebrew word for “son.” 

2. A Levite whose father was Mushi, son of Merari, and 
therefore was a nephew of the Mahli described above. He 
appears (1 Chr 6:32—Eng 6:47) in a list of levitical musi¬ 
cians (vv 16-32—Eng 31-47), schematically built around 
Levi’s three sons (Myers 1 Chronicles AB, 46), whose office 
as temple musicians resulted from Davidic appointment (v 
16—Eng v 31). Elsewhere he is listed as having two broth¬ 
ers (1 Chr 23:23; 24:30). 
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Rodney H. Shearer 


MAHLON (PERSON) [Heb mahlon]. Son of Elimelech 
and Naomi who married Ruth the Moabitess (Ruth 1:2, 5; 
4:9). Mahlon and his brother Chilion left their home in 
Bethlehem and resided in Moab, where they married 
Moabite women. Mahlon is remembered as the deceased 
husband of Ruth, whose estate became the subject of 
Boaz’s legal transaction at the city gate (4:5, 9-10). There 
is a legal problem with the transaction, however: in the 
narrative, Obed, the son of Ruth and Boaz, is the heir of 
all that belongs to Mahlon (4:10), but in the genealogy' he 
is the son of Boaz (4:17b, 18-22), The Targum explains 
that the sons died as a result of their marriage to foreign 
women on polluted soil, but the narration does not con¬ 
demn their marriage and is silent about the reason and 
circumstances of their deaths. 

Since the Ruth story has commonly been taken as folk¬ 
lore, the names of the brothers have been assumed to be 
contrived in keeping with the story’s genre. This suspicion 
is helped by the rhyming names of Mahlon and Chilion, 
which hint at an artificial construction. Midrashic authori¬ 
ties by an etymological interpretation attached significance 
to their names because of their untimely deaths. Mahlon 
meant “blotted out” (mhh) and Chilion “perished” (klh). 
However, the etymologies of Mahlon and Chilion are un¬ 
certain. The root mhl , except for some personal names, is 
not attested in the Hebrew Bible. Influenced by the parallel 
etymology of “Chilion,” many (IPN 10) relate “Mahlon” to 
mhh ("to be sick, ill”). Others have argued that the names 
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are not necessarily fictitious since Elimelech and Chilion, 
for instance, are known from LB onomastica. 

It is questionable whether parents would name their 
children “sickly” and “puny.” But it may be that the char¬ 
acters are real and have been assigned these names as a 
result of their role in the story. A similar practice of 
ancient storytelling occurs in the book of Judges, where 
Cushan-risathaim is defeated by Israel (Judg 3:8-10); the 
name literally means “Cushan, double wickedness” and 
was probably a contemptuous title given to him by the 
Israelites. 
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Kenneth A. Mathews 


MAHOL (PERSON) [Heb mahol]. The father of Heman, 
Calcol, and Darda, who are mentioned in 1 Kgs 5:11— 
Eng 4:31. Solomon’s wisdom is presented as superior to 
the wisdom of the sons of Mahol. The proper name 
“Mahol” occurs only in this passage. Neither his nationality 
nor the reputation for wisdom to which this verse alludes 
is provided in the OT. On the contrary, in the parallel 
passage in 1 Chr 2:6, Zerah is given as the father of Heman, 
Calcol, Dara, and others. Zerah’s identification as the 
grandson of Judah (by Tamar, his daughter-in-law) ties the 
history of these sages to Israel. On the other hand, bene 
qedern (1 Kgs 5:11—Eng 4:30) is the expected designation 
for easterners as opposed to Israelites. 

Albright interpreted mahol as a technical designation 
rather than a proper name ( ARI , 210). According to this 
reading the text would be rendered “sons of the dance” or 
“members of the musicians’ guild.” The verb hul upon 
which the noun mahol is based literally means “to turn, 
dance.” Mowinckel built upon Albright’s thesis by suggest¬ 
ing a close relation between wisdom teachers and poetic 
prophecy in the temple. This association, according to 
Mowinckel, led to their identification as Levites with the 
term mahol (1962: 96-97). De Vaux claimed that the first 
choir was perhaps non-Israelite, that is, the original “cho¬ 
risters” were the eastern sons of mahol (see Anclsr). John 
Gray makes the broader claim that mention of the “sons 
of mahol" implies a Canaanite origin of psalms usage (Kings 
OTL, 147). The cultic origins of the term mahol are not as 
clear as such claims may lead the reader to believe. 
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MAHSEIAH (PERSON) [Heb mahseyah]. The father of 
Neriah and the grandfather of Jeremiah’s scribe, Baruch 
(Jer 32:12; Bar 1:1). He is also identified as the father of 
Neriah and the grandfather of Seraiah, a quartermaster 
who accompanied Zedekiah to Babylon in 594 b.c.e. (Jer 
51:59). That both Baruch and Seraiah are described as 
sons of Neriah and grandsons of Mahseiah suggests that 
they were brothers. In Jer 51:59—64, however, Jeremiah 
instructs Seraiah to read a scroll regarding God’s judgment 


against Babylon in much the same way Baruch had read 
Jeremiah’s scroll regarding Judah (Jeremiah 36). So, while 
it is possible that Baruch and Seraiah were in fact brothers, 
the sons of Neriah and the grandsons of Mahseiah, the 
common lineage could also reflect an effort to connect the 
common function of these two in the Jeremiah tradition. 
Mahseiah is mentioned only in connection with Baruch 
and Seraiah. The name “Mahseiah” (Gk Maasaias) means 
“Yahweh is a refuge.” 

John M. Bracke 


MAIL, COAT OF. See WEAPONS AND IMPLE¬ 
MENTS OF WARFARE. 


MAKAZ (PLACE) [Heb maqas]. A city listed in Solomon’s 
second administrative district, administered by Ben-geber. 
The other towns listed there (cf. also Josh 19:4-46) suggest 
that this district was in the Shephelah, probably between 
Nahal Ayyalon and Nahal Sorek. The LXX Machemas/ 
Machmas suggests an original mhs, and thus some would 
identify Makaz with Khirbet el-Mukheizin, about 4 miles S 
of Ekron. It has also been identified with a site (M.R. 
144137) between Gezer and Timna (RAB, map on p. 85). 

Gary A. Herion 


MAKED (PLACE) [Gk Maked]. One of the five cities in 
Gilead in which Jews were being held captive by the gentile 
citizens (1 Macc 5:26). The city is perhaps the same as 
m-q-t, mentioned by Thutmose III in his list of Canaanite 
towns. The location of the site is open to question. Abel 
(1923: 518-19) and Aharoni and Avi-Yonah (MBA, map 
no. 189) identify it with Tell el-Jemid (M.R. 232237), while 
Grollenberg (1956: 156) and Simons (GTTOT, 425) iden¬ 
tify it with Tell Miqdad. In either case the sequence of 
events recorded in 1 Macc 5:26-36 demands a location E 
of the Sea of Galilee, likely between Chaspho and Bosor, 
the cities defeated before and after it. 

The early successes of the Maccabaean Revolt, including 
retaking the temple in 164 b.c., generated gentile repri¬ 
sals. Many Jews in Gilead fled to a stronghold at the city of 
Dathema, from which they sent word to Judas for help. En 
route to rescue the refugees, Judas learned from a band 
of Nabateans that other Jews were under attack in Bozrah, 
Bosor-in-Alema, Chaspho, Maked, and Carnaim, as well as 
other cities (1 Macc 5:24-27). Judas defeated the gentiles 
in Bozrah, Dathema, and Chaspho before delivering the 
Jews in Maked. 
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MAKHELOTH (PLACE) [Heb maqhelol}. The tenth 
encampment of the Israelites after leaving the wilderness 
of Sinai, as listed in Num 33:25-26, where it is placed 
between Haradah and Tahath. Many scholars suggest that 
Kehelathah in Num 33:22—23 is a duplicate for Makheloth 
in Num 33:25—26 since LXX preserves very similar names 
for both: Makellath in 33:22-23 and Makeloth in 33:25- 
26 (GTTOT, 256). Both names also have similar meanings, 
“assembly” or the like. If the equation is accepted* a 
possible location is Kuntillet c Ajrud, also called Kuntillet 
Qraye ( GP\ 214; M.R. 094956). For a discussion of the 
location of any of the places associated with the journey of 
the Israelites from Egypt through Sinai see DOPHKAH. 
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MAKKEDAH (PLACE) [maqqedd]. Amorite royal city in 
the Shephelah, or lowlands, of S Canaan, which after its 
conquest by Joshua (Josh 12:16) was incorporated into the 
tribal territory of Judah within the same district as Lachish 
(Josh 15:41). Following the defeat of the anti-Gibeonite 
coalition (Josh 15:10), the five Amorite kings who headed 
this coalition escaped to a cave near Makkedah, where they 
were caught and executed (Josh 10:16-27). Contrary to 
the attempt by Noth (1937) to discount these verses as 
merely an etiological story accounting for the heap of 
stones in front of Makkedah cave, this account most likely 
stems from historical events, the memory of which has 
been transformed and overlaid by editors whose primary 
interest appears to have been to demonstrate the over¬ 
whelming importance of Yahweh’s role in the conquest of 
Canaan (Boling and Wright Joshua AB, 286-87). Following 
the account of the events at the cave, a description of the 
capture of the city of Makkedah, the execution of its king, 
and the utter destruction of its inhabitants (Josh 11:28) 
begins an independent unit consisting of a series of for¬ 
mulaic statements recounting the total conquest of S Ca¬ 
naan. Although some details are difficult to reconcile with 
events described earlier in the chapter, overall this unit 
makes considerable sense in both geographical and histor¬ 
ical terms (Boling and Wright Joshua AB, 294-95). Presum¬ 
ably it was included because the editor wished to empha¬ 
size the totality of the conquest as well as the miraculous 
defeat of the anti-Gibeonite coalition. Despite considerable 
effort, no satisfactory candidate for the site of ancient 
Makkedah has been identified. All that we can say for 
certain is that the biblical passages support a location 
somewhere in the central or N Shephelah, in the vicinity 
of Azekah (Josh 15:10) and Lachish (Josh 15:41). Attempts 
to locate Makkedah farther to the S and E (Noth 1937) 
ignore these geographical hints and depend too heavily on 
the speculations of Eusebius (Wright 1946: 110). 
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MALACHI, BOOK OF. The last book of the Hebrew 
and LXX canon (and thirty-ninth in the Protestant and 
forty-sixth in the Catholic English Bible). 

A. Author 

B. Historical Background 

C. Literary Considerations 

D. Text and Language 

E. Date 

F. Message and Theological Significance 

G. Canonicity 

A. Author 

The name Malachi occurs in the OT only in the super¬ 
scription of 1:1. In light of the introductory formula in 
Zech 9:1 and 12:1, “an oracle of the word of the Lord,” 
Mai 1:1 may be an editorial preface marking the last of a 
series of three anonymous oracles appended to Zechariah 
1-8. Further, some argue this name “Malachi” is an edi¬ 
tor’s title borrowed from the phraseology of 3:1, ultimately 
permitting its detachment from Zechariah and the com¬ 
pletion of the sacred number of Twelve Prophets (see G 
below). 

As a proper name Malachi may be translated “my mes¬ 
senger” or “my angel” (cf. Zech 1:9, 11), though context 
militates against the latter. Several commentators have 
espoused the view that Malachi is indeed a proper name 
(e.g., Childs, Kaiser, and Rudolph). Still others suggest 
that the name is a shortened form of Malachiah, meaning 
“Yah(weh) is my messenger” or “Yah(weh) is an angel.” 
While highly irregular, this is not impossible given the 
unusual revelatory ministry of the angel of the Lord in the 
OT (cf. Judg 13:18; 1 Chr 21:18; Zech 1:11; 3:5; 12:8). 

Despite the lack of attestation elsewhere, Malachi is 
similar to other OT names ending in i, such as Beeri (“my 
well,” Gen 26:34; Hos 1:1), Ethni (“my gift,” 1 Chr 6:41), 
Abi (“my father,” 2 Kgs 18:2; 2 Chr 29:1), Uri (“my fire” 
or “my light,” Exod 31:2; 1 Kgs 4:19), and Zichri (“my 
remembrancer?), Exod 6:21; 1 Chr 8:19, 23, 27). Neither 
should this single occurrence of Malachi count as evidence 
against its use as a proper noun since both Jonah and 
Habakkuk are unique among the names of the Hebrew 
prophets. 

The LXX understands Malachi as an appellative or 
official title when it translates “by the hand of his messen¬ 
ger.” Here the first-person pronoun “my” has been 
changed to a third-person pronoun “his,” despite the total 
lack of supporting textual evidence. This alteration made 
by the translators only serves to underscore the originality 
of the MT. By contrast, Jewish tradition remembered Mal¬ 
achi along with Haggai and Zechariah as men of the great 
synagogue. The Targum of Jonathan, Jerome, and Rashi 
(1040-1105) identified “my messenger” in 1:1 as a title for 
Ezra the scribe, the stance adopted by Calvin. Pseudo- 
Epiphanius, Dorotheus, Hesychius, and other church fa¬ 
thers accepted 4th century c.e. Jewish tradition collected 
in the Lives of the Prophets stating that Malachi was a Levite 
from the village of Sopha or Sophira of Zebulun. This 
tradition also claims that he was honored bv the people for 
his piety and meekness and was given the name Malachi 
because he was “fair to look upon.” Yet modern scholars 
usually dismiss these fanciful stories as valueless because 
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of their late dates. While not ruling out the possibility of 
anonymity, it seems reasonable to conclude, whether for 
the sake of convenience or for the sake of logic, that the 
prophet s name or title was Malachi. This conclusion is 
strengthened by the absence of compelling evidence to the 
contrary. 

Little else is known about the prophet Malachi. Like 
Obadiah, the superscription to his oracles traces no gene¬ 
alogical heritage. Malachi’s prophecies do betray a strong 
interest in the temple, priesthood, and the sacrificial sys¬ 
tem (cf. 1:6-13; 2:1-4, 8-9; 3:3-4, 6-11). Yet he speaks 
as one observing that system from the outside (cf. 1:6; 
2:2). He possessed a knowledge of both the Deuteronomic 
(1:8; cf. Deut 15:21) and Priestly (3:10; cf. Num 18:21) 
legal traditions. Malachi was clearly a man of considerable 
personal piety, grasping the import of God’s holiness and 
the seriousness of personal sin before God (cf. 2:17—3:4; 
3:6-7; 3:13-4:1). His staunch convictions against idolatry 
(2:10-12), easy divorce (2:13-16), and social injustice (3:5) 
bespeak a man of commitment and integrity, a throwback 
to the days of the preexilic prophets. Malachi was also a 
man of some courage, as seen in his bold upbraiding of 
the influential priestly class and the social elite (cf. 1:1-14; 
2:1-4; 3:2-4). 

Finally, Malachi demonstrates an important continuity 
with the covenantal message of earlier Hebrew prophets. 
He understood the priority of the internal attitude and 
motive over the external form (1:9-13; 2:2-3; 3:16—18; 
cf. Amos 5:12-15, 21-24; Mic 6:6-8). He also understood 
the blessing and curse of God to be rooted in personal and 
corporate obedience or disobedience to the stipulations of 
the divine covenant (3:16-4:3). He recognized that the 
demands of covenant included a righteous ethic, a code of 
behavior consistent with the nature of God, the covenant 
maker (3:5-7; cf. Isa 1:15-20). 

B. Historical Background 

The oracles of Malachi reflect conditions associated with 
the period of pre-Ezran decline (ca. 515—458 b.c., i.e., 
from the completion of the Second Temple to the ministry 
of Ezra in Jerusalem, assuming the traditional date for 
Ezra’s journey to Jerusalem to be correct). While the Sec¬ 
ond Temple had been completed at the prompting of 
Haggai and Zechariah (Hag 1:1-6; Ezra 5:1-2; cf. Ezra 
3:10-13; 6:13-15), the apathy and disillusionment within 
the restoration community, which permitted the temple 
precinct to lie in ruins for nearly twenty years, continued 
to permeate the group. The prophetic vision of a renewed 
Davidic state under Zerubbabel never materialized (Hag 
2:20—23). The material prosperity predicted by Haggai 
(2:6-9) never came to pass, and the streaming migration 
of former Jewish captives foreseen by Zechariah (8:1-8) 
never occurred. Zerubbabel was likely deposed by order of 
Darius, who was attempting to control the upheaval in his 
newly acquired empire by ousting those in Persia and 
outlying provinces who were deemed political liabilities. 
The completion of the Second Temple ushered in no 
messianic age (Mai 3:6-12; cf. Zech 8:9-23). The ideal of 
Ezekiel s temple state quickly faded amid the stark reality 
of Persian domination and the problems of mere survival 
in a city surrounded by hostile foreigners. Zechariah’s call 
to a deeper spiritual life went unheeded, and was even 


mocked by God’s apparent failure to restore covenantal 
blessings (8:4—13; cf. 10:1—2; Mai 3:13-15). If the records 
of Ezra and Nehemiah are any indication, then the messi¬ 
anic oracles of Second Zechariah and Malachi had little 
impact on postexilic morale (cf. Ezra 9:1-4; Neh 5:1-8; 
11:1—3). Given the testimony of scanty written documents 
to the contrary, even the prophetic voice soon ceased to be 
a factoi in the Jewish restoration community (cf. Mai 4:5). 
Jerusalem, probably under a Persian governor, remained 
part of a small, struggling, and insignificant satrapy in the 
vast Persian empire—a social and political backwater. The 
Persians themselves were engaged in a titanic contest for 
control of the west against the Greeks. 

It is against this background that Malachi prophesies in 
Jerusalem. The ongoing petty hostilities with the Samari¬ 
tans and burdensome vassal status to Persia notwithstand¬ 
ing, the prophet’s message focused on the quality of reli¬ 
gious and social life with the restoration community. 
Skepticism and doubt characterized popular response to 
Yahweh as God (1:2). The priesthood was bored with 
formal religions (1:13) and showed only contempt and 
indifference to ceremonial and moral purity (1:6-12). The 
general populace had followed the lead of the priests (2:8— 
9). The people were cheating God out of his tithe (3:6-12) 
and the proper sacrifices sanctioned by covenant law 
(1:14). Even obedience to the stipulations of divine cove¬ 
nant was deemed useless because God was not acting in 
accordance with his nature (2:17; 3:13-15). This break¬ 
down of functional Yahwism precipitated intermarriage 
with foreign women (2:10-12), attendant idolatry (2:11), 
scandalous divorce (2:13-16), as well as sorcery, adultery, 
perjury, and social injustice (3:5). The very elements of 
nature had compounded the misery and bleakness of the 
community with drought, blighted crops, and locust 
plagues (3:10-11). In the final analysis, it was a most 
dismal and sordid scenario to which Malachi came as God’s 
spokesman. 

C. Literary Considerations 

The genre of Malachi remains a debated question. Past 
and present German scholarship (e.g., Rudolph) usually 
considers the oracles a type of poetry, while English schol¬ 
ars generally have regarded Malachi as prose (e.g., Torrey). 
This second view is corroborated by an analysis of the 
postexilic prophets utilizing the “prose-particle” counting 
method of Andersen and Freedman (Hosea AB, 57-66), in 
which the total occurrences of the Hebrew particles *et and 
3 aser and the definite article he are apportioned to the total 
number of words per chapter of a given text (since in 
general these particles have long been recognized as typical 
elements of Hebrew prose and as atypical elements of 
Hebrew poetry). The frequency of these particles is high 
in prose (on a percentage basis 15 percent or more of all 
words), while the frequency of these particles in poetry is 
much lower (5 percent or less of all words). Analyzed from 
this perspective, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, and Malachi dem¬ 
onstrate prose-particle frequencies very near to or above 
15 percent, while Zechariah 9-14 exhibits almost equal 
ratios, having a prose-particle frequency of less than 1 
percent in chap. 9. In a similar study, Hoftijzer (1965) 
traced the use of the particle ^et through most of the OT. 
Based upon his analysis of ^et syntagmemes (i.e., the particle 
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3 et and the word or group of words following it), Hoftijzer 
(1965: 76-77) concluded that Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, and 
Malachi, at least in respect to their density of 3 et syntag- 
memes, were comparable to narrative material. He also 
concluded that Deutero-Zechariah was akin to Hebrew 
narrative, with the exception of chap. 9, where the *et 
syntagmeme density agreed with that in poetic material. 
Given this statistical evidence it seems safe to infer that 
Haggai, Zechariah 1—8, and Malachi are representative of 
Hebrew prose, while Zechariah 9-14 appears to be a 
mixture of prose and poetry. Following Andersen and 
Freedman (Hosea AB, 57—66, 313), the Hebrew of the 
postexilic prophets may be designated “oracular prose,” so 
it may be distinguished as a genre somewhat different 
from the historical narratives (except for Haggai, which is 
“pure” prose). 

Malachi’s prophecy is simple, direct, and forceful. In¬ 
deed, 47 of the 55 verses in the book are first-person 
addresses to Israel, presenting a vivid encounter between 
God and his people. Unlike the “message formula” fol¬ 
lowed by “oracle” predominant in the earlier prophets, 
Malachi punctuates his message with a series of six ques¬ 
tions and answers (1:2-5; l:6-2:9; 2:10-16; 2:17-3:5; 
3:7-8; 3:13-14). This catechetical or disputational format 
is characterized by the statement of a truth, hypothetical 
audience rebuttal in the form of a question, followed by 
the prophet’s answer to the rebuttal through the restate¬ 
ment of his initial premise and the presentation of sup¬ 
porting evidence. This disputational form of prophetic 
speech occurs elsewhere in the OT (e.g., Isa 40:27-28; Jer 
2:23-25, 29-32; 29:24-32; Ezek 12:21-28; Mic 2:6-11), 
but in Malachi it constitutes the focal point of the book’s 
literary structure. Fischer (1972) has observed important 
connections between the form of Malachi’s oracles and the 
content of his message, while acknowledging his mastery 
of the catechetical or disputational literary format. This 
dialectical development of the prophet’s arguments be¬ 
comes the precursor of the expositional method in the 
latter rabbinic schools. 

It is possible that the terse sentences and point-blank 
style of Malachi attest to the original orality of the proph¬ 
ecies and probably indicate a minimal amount of editorial 
tampering with the text. This may help account for the 
scholarly consensus about the essential unity or integrity 
of the book. Other than the superscription of 1:1 (see G 
below), only three passages are consistently cited by the 
book’s critics as additions by a later author or editor (1:11— 
14; 2:1 lb—13a; 4:4-6 [—MT 3:22-24]; see F below). 

D. Text and Language 

The Hebrew text of Malachi is quite well preserved. The 
two recent works of Kruse-Blinkenberg (1966, 1967) re¬ 
main useful sources for the textual criticism of Malachi. 
He catalogs 111 divergences between the Peshitta and the 
MT and 96 variations between the LXX and the MT. 
However, the vast majority of these textual differences are 
inconsequential. 

The LXX is a fairly literal translation of the MT and on 
occasion proves helpful in restoring words or phrases that 
may have dropped out of the MT text during the transmis¬ 
sion process. For example, in 1:6 the LXX adds phobethese- 
tai, “a servant ‘fears’ his master”; in 2:3 some LXX mss 


and the Vulgate read Heb hazzero^a, “arm, forearm,” for 
the MT hazzera c , “seed”; in 3:2 add bd \ “ 'he comes’ like a 
refiner s fire ; in 3:5 add Heb miSpat, “those who turn aside 
‘judgment’ for the stranger”; and in 3:19 read the LXX 
kai phlexei autous, “burning like an oven, ‘and it will con¬ 
sume them’.” Yet the elliptical nature of Malachi’s oracular 
prose necessitates the use of considerable caution in the 
reconstruction of the MT on the basis of the LXX’s read¬ 
ings. 

The Vulgate is also valuable for the textual criticism of 
Malachi because where it deviates from the LXX it retains 
readings that are even more closely related to the Hebrew. 
The published Qumran materials make no significant con¬ 
tribution to the Hebrew text of Malachi. 

The text of Malachi contains a handful of expressions 
posing translation difficulties. For example, the JB, NEB, 
and commentators read the LXX e^is domata (“dwelling 
places of” or “pastures”) for Heb letannot (“jackals,” 1:3); 
nibo (“its fruit,” 1:12; cf. Isa 57:19) is awkward; the active 
participles c er we^oneh (literally “awake and answering,” 
2:12) prompt a variety of interpretations (e.g., the Vulgate 
reads “the master and the scholar,” the NEB translates 
“nomads” or “settlers” based on Arabic, and the RSV 
emends c ed “witness” for c er); while the translation varia¬ 
tions of 2:15 found in the Versions and commentaries 
mark this as the single most obscure verse in the book. 

Lexical analysis of Malachi reveals a predilection for 
vocabulary outside that of the other postexilic writings. 
Malachi shares only 8 percent of its vocabulary with Hag¬ 
gai and Zechariah, while demonstrating a pronounced 
affinity for exilic and preexilic terminology (e.g., 3 almdndh , 
> arubbah, 3 ardr, bekx, ba c al, besa c , gdar, hamal , hinndm, kdbas, 
mora?, marpP, segullah, c anap , ( 'asaq, etc.). In addition, Mal¬ 
achi shows a marked preference for poetic vocabulary 
usually restricted to the OT books of Job, select Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Lamentations (e.g., ^ayyeh, 3 anaqah , bagad, 
bdhan, dirdah, zed , zdqaq, terep, lahat, na?ap , etc.). Finally, 
careful observation of the prophet’s language shows that 
Malachi exhibits greater similarity to the vocabulary of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel than any other OT corpora (cf. Hill 
1983). 

E. Date 

Traditionally the date of Malachi’s oracles has been re¬ 
lated to fixed postexilic historical events, and hence tc 
absolute chronological boundaries. These limits include a 
terminus a quo of 516/15 b.c. (the completion of the Second 
Temple) and a terminus ad quem of ca. 180 b.c. (i.e., the 
reference to the “Twelve Prophets” in Ben Sira 49:10). In 
addition, all previous investigations have focused on the 
thematic similarities, ritual practices, lexical parallels, and 
contiguous descriptions of the religious, social, and politi¬ 
cal conditions within the Jewish restoration community as 
recorded in the postexilic prophets and Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. For example, Malachi attacks the very same abuses 
as do Ezra and Nehemiah (disrespect for the temple ser¬ 
vice, 1:7, 13; careless priests, 1:6-8; the cessation of tithes 
and offerings, 2:17 and 3:7-10; and intermarriage with 
foreigners, 2:10-16). Yet Malachi makes no appeal to the 
injunctions implemented by Ezra and Nehemiah to correct 
such abuses. Malachi prefers D over P in respect to reli¬ 
gious and ceremonial law (since he makes no distinction 
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between priests and Levites, cf. Deut 18:1 and Lev 1:5; 
Mai 1:4 mentions only the male sacrificial animal, and Mai 
3:8-10 combines the heave offering with the tithe), sug¬ 
gesting a pre-Ezra date. In Malachi, Ezra, and Nehemiah 
the focus of attention is the deplorable state of affairs in 
Jerusalem (e.g., the degenerate priesthood, Mai 2:1-9 and 
Neh 13:1-30; intermarriage with idolatrous women, Mai 
2:1-9; Ezra 9:1-2; Neh 1:1-3; rampant divorce, Mai 2:13- 
lb; cf. Ezra 9-10; laxity in the payment of sacral dues, Mai 
3:8; Neh 10:32-39; 13:10; and the oppression of the poor, 
Mai 3:5 and Neh 5:1-5). 

Based on the strength of this sometimes conflicting and 
often ambiguous evidence, the overwhelming majority of 
biblical scholars past and present view Malachi as a contem¬ 
porary of Ezra and Nehemiah and date his ministry to the 
mid or latter half of the 5th century B.c. (cf. Verhoef 
Haggai and Malachi NICOT, 156—60). 

Recognizing the acute limitations of dating Malachi’s 
oracles on the germane internal data, this study presup¬ 
poses the validity of recent linguistic research in the typo¬ 
logical categorization of biblical Hebrew. Rather than re¬ 
lating the book of Malachi to postexilic social conditions, 
religious practices, and historical events which assume an 
absolute chronology, this typological method, developed 
by Polzin (1976) relates Malachi to postexilic literature and 
therefore to a literary and relative chronological scale. The 
purely linguistic analysis employed by this approach to 
Malachi has the advantage of being far more objective than 
previous research, due to the statistical nature of the 
investigation. The systematic application of Polzin’s nine¬ 
teen grammatical and syntactic categories to the Hebrew 
text yields a typological continuum of biblical Hebrew 
demonstrating the relative chronological relationships of 
the selected corpora (for details see Hill 1983). A partial 
typological continuum and a summary of the typological 
analysis of the postexilic prophets is included in Fig. 
MAL.01 (A. 1-13 and B.l-6 are the nineteen diagnostic 
categories). 

Malachi shows remarkable typological affinity to Haggai, 
Zechariah 1-8 and 9-14, Joel and Jonah, as well as the Pe 
corpus. By contrast, Malachi demonstrates no typological 
affinity with Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, or Chronicles and 
only minimal correspondence to the P s corpus. Despite the 
probable changes taking place in the language spoken in 
Jerusalem and environs because of the immediate mixing 
with the language of the indigenous population, the writ¬ 
ten language of the postexilic prophets maintains a high 
degree of typological continuity with the written language 
of the exilic period. One can surmise that the prophets 
themselves were recently returned exiles, perhaps num¬ 
bered among those who came to Jerusalem with Zerubba- 
bel and Joshua (Ezra 2:1-2); hence the continuity with 
exilic language. 

Based on the evidence from this typological analysis of 
the postexilic prophets, Malachi (and Zechariah 9-14) 
dates to the period of pre-Ezran decline (515-458 b.c.). 
Even though the temple had been rebuilt and the sacrificial 
system restored, the vision of Ezekiel’s temple state quickly 
faded amid the stark reality of Persian domination and the 
problems of mere survival in a city surrounded by foreign¬ 
ers (cf. Hanson 1975; 280—86). Malachi’s striking typolog¬ 
ical correspondence to Haggai and Zechariah 1-8 indi- 
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MAL.01. Summary of the typological analysis of the postexilic prophets. 

cates that it was probably composed during the earliest 
years of the period of pre-Ezran decline. 

It is likely that exilic Hebrew was largely preserved (at 
least as the written language) in the official and religious 
circles of the restoration community by the first-genera¬ 
tion returnees from Babylon. This would account for the 
linguistic similarities of the postexilic prophets to one 
another and to the Ps corpus examined by Polzin. Those 
original returnees probably influenced the restoration 
community for a maximum of fifty or sixty years; a termi¬ 
nus ad quern of ca. 475 b.c. for Malachi (and Zechariah 9- 
14) may be suggested. After 475 b.c. written works would 
and do reflect the language changes absorbed by the 
second-generation writers of the postexilic community 
(e.g., the P s corpus). 

The conclusions of von Bulmerincq (1921: 42—49), who 
dated the major portions of Malachi’s oracle to ca. 480 
B.c., and the conclusions of D. N. Freedman (IDBSup, 
130-36), who places the composition of the postexilic 
prophets and their incorporation into the OT canon at ca. 
500 b.c., prove to be consonant with this analysis (cf. Welch 
1935: 113-25). 

F. Message and Theological Significance 

The book of Malachi consists of the superscription (1:1), 
six disputational oracles (1:2-5; 1:6-9; 2:10-16; 2:17- 
3:5; 3:6-12; and 3:13-4:3) and two appendixes (4:4 
[3:22]; 4:5-6 [3:23-24]). The predominant theme of the 
prophecy is Israel’s covenantal relationship with Yahweh 
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and its attendant ramifications. In fact, the prophet specif¬ 
ically mentions the covenant of Levi (2:1-9). The covenant 
of the fathers, and the covenant of marriage (2:10-16), 
and the messenger of the covenant (3:1; cf. McKenzie and 
Wallace [1983] for a discussion of these covenantal 
themes). Other references containing identifiable cove¬ 
nantal terminology include God’s love for and election of 
Israel (1:2-5), the use of the words bgd (cf. Ps 78:57; Jer 
3:21) and smr (cf. Deut 4:23; 8:11) in 2:10-16, and the 
blessings and curses formula in 3:6—12. For this reason 
some understand Malachi himself to be the “messenger of 
the covenant” (e.g., McKenzie and Wallace 1983: 553). 

The covenantal themes of Malachi are so thoroughly 
integrated and logically presented within the prophet’s 
discourse that any attempts at rearranging the material in 
the text prove most unconvincing (e.g., McKenzie and 
Wallace 1983: 562-63, who argue that 3:13-15 is out of 
place, and though its “style and perspective” match that of 
3:1-12, they ultimately have no clue where it does belong). 
This unity of covenantal theme and the general context of 
the prophecy also precludes the deletion of the so-called 
nonoriginal passages in 1:11-14 and 2:1 lb-13a, despite 
the difficulties in translating and interpreting those verses. 
The issue is not one of “particularism versus universalism,” 
but instead the nature of Malachi’s audience, the “wicked” 
and the “faithful” in restoration Jerusalem. Too, the repe¬ 
tition of covenant violations and the development of argu¬ 
ments from the general to the specific is a consistent 
pattern in the book (cf. Mason Haggai, Zechanah, Malachi 
CBC, 144-45; Smith Micah—Malachi WBC, 321-25). 

Malachi’s initial oracle is a restatement of Yahweh’s love 
for Jacob (1:2-5). Amid growing skepticism because the 
“Zion visions” of Second Isaiah, Haggai, and Zechariah 
never materialized, the prophet sought to assure the Jewish 
community that God still maintained covenant love for 
them (cf. Hosea 11). By recalling the patriarchal covenants 
Malachi reminds the people that an important part of the 
message of God’s covenant love for Israel was the condi¬ 
tional nature of its consequent blessings (Gen 29:13—17; 
35:1-4; Deut 28:Iff.). 

Here Fischer (1972: 318-19) rightly observes that Mala¬ 
chi had to correct wrong thinking about the covenantal 
relationship with Yahweh. The vassal can place no de¬ 
mands on the suzerain. Loving God was not a cause for 
divine blessing but a condition, for God himself remains 
the only cause. This reminder of Israel’s election by the 
sovereign Lord as a people for his possession also served 
to underscore the seriousness of the present situation 
(Deut 8:11-18; cf. Rom 9:13). The prophet reinforces his 
argument by pointing to the recent events in Edom (per¬ 
haps an invasion of Edom by Nabatean Arabs?), which 
served as a grim warning of impending divine judgment 
for those who despised the tokens of covenant like Esau 
(Gen 25:34; cf. Jer 49:7-22). 

Further, as covenant maker Yahweh was Israel’s father 
(Deut 32:6-12), and he was deserving of conduct appro¬ 
priate to the bond (Exod 20:12; Deut 30:1-10). As Cove¬ 
nant maker Yahweh was also a covenant keeper (Exod 
34:6-7; Ps 111:9), unchanging and faithful to his word 
(3:6; Deut 7:6-11). Malachi’s five remaining disputations 
contrast Israel’s faithlessness with Yahweh’s faithfulness 


through the recitation of specific violations of the cove¬ 
nant’s stipulations. 

According to Fischer (1972: 317) the literary form of 
Malachi outlines the essence of the book. The prophet has 
shifted the locus of his message from the curse or blessing 
declarations to the introductory statements in which a 
question is proposed to Yahweh and he answers. Using this 
perspective in his analysis, Fischer summarizes the teach¬ 
ing of the disputations as follows: (1) Yahweh loves Jacob, 
(2) he is Israel’s father and desires honest worship, (3) he 
is the father of all Israelites and expects true faithfulness, 

(4) God wants honesty, not words, because he is just, 

(5) God is faithful to his word and wants genuine worship, 

(6) a repetition of God’s desire for honesty. 

The second disputation (1:6-2:9) consists of two sections 
(1:6-14 and 2:1-9). Both censure the levitical priesthood, 
the first for their insolence in discharging the duties asso¬ 
ciated with the cultus, and the second for the double 
standard in their teaching and their lack of moral leader¬ 
ship (cf. Num 20:12; Deut 18:1-8; 33:8-11). The apa¬ 
thetic priests were permitting impure sacrifices in the 
temple in violation of the Covenant Code (Lev 22:20-22; 
Deut 15:21; 17:1). Malachi preferred the cessation of 
temple ritual to their religious indifference and even sug¬ 
gests that the gentiles are offering more appropriate wor¬ 
ship to God (1:10—11). No doubt the priests are indicted 
first because their transgression of the holy covenant and 
disdain for the sacred office has polluted the worship of 
the people (2:8-9). According to the curse formula in 
predictable fashion, the priesthood will experience the 
same contempt and abasement they have shown to Yahweh 
(1:6; 2:9). 

Lest the priests become scapegoats, the prophet rebukes 
the laity in the third oracle for their faithlessness to Yah¬ 
weh (2:10-16). Even as the Levites had corrupted the 
covenant of Levi (2:4, 8), the people of Judah had trans¬ 
gressed the covenant of the fathers by marrying foreign 
women and divorcing their Jewish wives (2:10-11, 14). 
Marriage is a sacred covenant, blessed by God and honor¬ 
able among godly people (Gen 2:24; Ezek 16:8; Hos 2:19). 
For Malachi the connections between covenant keeping 
with Yahweh and covenant keeping with a mate are obvi¬ 
ous based on the familial nature of covenant elsewhere in 
the OT (cf. Jer 2:1-3; 31:32; Ezek 16:6ff.; Hos 2:1-19: 
11:1-4). Here he not only condemns divorce generallv 
among God’s people, but also their remarriage to foreign 
women because of the consequent contamination of pure 
religion (cf. Num 25:1-9; 1 Kgs 11:1—4). God hates di¬ 
vorce (2:16), and these flagrant violations of Covenant law 
will not go unpunished (2:11; cf. Exod 19:5-6; Deut 7:3— 
4). 

The fourth oracle (2:17-3:5) is a prophecy concerning 
the messenger of the covenant who prepares the dav of 
God’s vistation by judging Judah’s sin and purifving their 
worship through the cleansing of the priesthood (3:1-4; 
cf. Zeph 1:14-18). The faithlessness of the Jews extends 
even to false speech about Yahweh, as thev accused him ot 
rewarding evil and being unjust (2:17; ct. Job 21:7-16; Mic 
6:1-3; Hab 1:2-4, 13). This attitude toward God naturally 
spawned a variety of social and moral abuses in the resto¬ 
ration community (3:5). Ironically, the failure to authenti¬ 
cate the words of the covenant relationship with behavior 
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of like kind had led to Judah’s exile into Babylonia a 
century prior (Deut 11:22; 12:1; 30:1—4; cf. Isa 1:12—17; 
Jer 7:1-7; Hos 4:1-10; Amos 2:6-8; Mic 3; 1-4). 

Contrary to the popular perception, Malachi contends 
in the fifth oracle that Yahweh has been just and ever 
consistent with his own nature (3:6-7). The very fact that 
God has not consumed postexilic Jerusalem for covenant 
transgressions is testimony to his faithfulness and compas¬ 
sion (Pss 86:15; 111:4; Mic 7:18-20; Nah 1:1-3). The 
emphasis in this next-to-last disputation (3:6-12) is repen¬ 
tance, not tithing (3:7). The tithe was an important com¬ 
ponent of Israelite religion (cf. Lev 27:30; Num 18:26-28; 
Deut 12:18; 14:28-29), but given the list of covenantal 
offenses already cited by Malachi he can hardly be imply¬ 
ing the mere reinstitution of the tithe would initiate di¬ 
vinely bestowed prosperity. The stinginess of the people 
was but a sign of their spiritual bankruptcy. By calling for 
the “full” tithe the prophet invites genuine repentance, a 
return to Yahweh with the whole heart (3:10; cf. Isa 29:13; 
Joel 2:12—13, 18-19). Only this kind of honest personal 
worship will open the windows of heaven, to the point that 
Malachi dares the people to exhaust the bounty of God’s 
covenantal blessing (3:10-12; cf. Deut 15:5—6, 10). 

The seeming triumph of wickedness over righteousness 
and God’s apparent slackness in judging sin are the issues 
in the final pericope of Malachi (3:13-4:3). Here prophet 
outlines the specific charges of injustice the impudent 
complainers—not the “devout” as usually understood 
(since Heb lun, commonly translated “murmuring,” actu¬ 
ally connotes open rebellion, cf. Exod 15:24; 16:2; Num 
14:2; 16:11) in Jerusalem have lodged against Yahweh 
(3:13-15). They contend that it is futile to serve God 
because they have turned no profit (literally, the “cut” or 
percentage due them) from the observation of the com¬ 
mandments, fasting, and repentance. No advantage was 
gained from personal piety from their perspective; in fact 
evildoers were the ones who escaped the test of God, 
Continuing the distinction between the wicked and the 
righteous in his audience introduced at the outset of his 
prophecy, Malachi then contrasts the words of the believ¬ 
ing God-fearers (3:16-17). Unlike the mercenary ap¬ 
proach of their compatriots, they have responded to God 
with genuine reverence and worship. The disputation con¬ 
cludes with the prophet’s answer to the alleged inequity of 
Yahweh’s treatment of the restoration community (3:18- 
4:3). The coming day of the Lord will vindicate his justice, 
when the wicked are separated from the righteous by the 
fire of divine judgment (3:18). The righteous will escape 
the destructive wrath of God by virtue of their special 
covenantal relationship (segulla) with him and will experi¬ 
ence the blessings of messianic restoration (4:2; cf. Num 
6:22-27; Ps 107:20; Isa 63:1—6; Mic 2:13). 

The closing verses of the book (4:4-6 [—MT 3:22-24]) 
are generally acknowledged to be editorial additions. The 
questions and answers are over, and the disputations have 
ceased. There is little to suggest that these verses are 
directly related to the previous section. Yet they represent 
more than the legalistic correctives of a disenchanted 
scribe since they do serve as guidelines for the righteous¬ 
ness central to the prophet’s message. The Deuteronomic 
connections of 4:4 are numerous and well documented 
(e.g., Mitchell, Smith, and Bewer Haggai, Zechariah, Mala¬ 


chi, and Jonah ICC, 81; Mason Haggai, Zechanah, Malachi 
CBC, 159-60), and the verse may be an attempt to sum¬ 
marize the message of Malachi by reminding the people 
that they still stand under the tradition of Moses. The 
verse may also represent the work of the compiler of The 
Book of the Twelve, who sought to unite the Law and the 
Prophets as equally authoritative units of Scripture. Elijah 
functions as a prophetic archetype in 4:5-6, and the 
reference to him identifies the messenger of the covenant 
in 3:1. According to Childs (1979: 495-96), the effect of 
the second appendix is to balance the memory of the past 
with the anticipation of the future. While the verses seem 
an unduly harsh ending to Malachi and the Twelve, one 
must remember that the basic purpose of the prophetic 
ministry was to prepare the people of Yahweh for his day 
of visitation so that they might enter the rest of his salva¬ 
tion and escape the wrath of his judgment (cf. Isa 12:1-6; 
33:2-6; Zeph 3:14-20; Zech 8:14-19). 

The postexilic date for the book, the diminished stature 
of the restoration community in Jerusalem, and the di¬ 
alectical nature of the prophet’s oracles should not prompt 
an underestimation of Malachi’s theological significance. 
Although the literary grandeur of Isaiah and the pro¬ 
found personal intensity of Jeremiah are lacking, these 
comparisons are questionable anyway since each prophet 
had to fulfill his specific commission in his own historical 
context. It remains more important to analyze how the 
prophet performed his task, examine his message within 
the scope of the broader prophetic movement, and seek to 
make appropriate contemporary application. In this re¬ 
spect Malachi proves a most fruitful and powerful study, 
and in many instances the prophecy is a throwback to the 
classical prophets of the postexilic era. 

Foremost is Malachi’s knowledge of and identification 
with the covenantal tradition of his prophetic heritage 
(3:1). Hence the book rests squarely in the midst of OT 
covenantal theology and in large measure embodies the 
essence of later NT thought. See COVENANT. For exam¬ 
ple, he recognized Yahweh as the maker and keeper of the 
covenant with Israel (1:2, cf. Exod 6:2-7; Jer 31:31—34; 
Heb 8:6-13) and acknowledged their “son” status as a 
consequence of this covenantal relationship (1:6; Hos 1:10; 
cf. Rom 8:14). Like his predecessors he understood the 
conditional nature of the covenantal relationship and the 
importance of the community’s obligation to remain faith¬ 
ful and obedient to the stipulations of the divine treaty 
(3:16-4:3; cf. Ezek 16:59-63; 1 John 4:20-5:3), the seri¬ 
ousness of a breach of the covenant (2:1-8; cf. Isa 24:5; 
Jer 34:17—20; Heb 6:4-8), evincing a thorough acquain¬ 
tance with the Deuteronomic blessing and curse formula 
(Deut 28: Iff.; cf. 1 Cor 11:27—32, i.e., the curse associated 
with abuse of the covenant-renewal meal of the NT), and 
the possibility for repentance and restoration (3:6-7; cf. 
Hos 14:1-9; Luke 3:1-14). The prophet was also keenly 
aware of the concept of individual and corporate respon¬ 
sibility within the covenant community (2:7-9, 13-16; cf. 
2 Kgs 17:22, 34-39; 24:3-4; 1 Cor 5:1-8), and the atten¬ 
dant ethical duties those resident in that community had 
to one another and to the socially underprivileged (3:5; cf. 
Isa 1:16-17; Jas 1:26-27). 

Malachi substantially affirms OT teaching about the 
nature and character of God. While God is father because 
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of the covenantal relationship with Israel as sons and 
because he seeks a vital and intimate bond with them (1:6; 
2:5-7; 3:17), he is also master and king (1:6, 14). Here the 
prophet is careful to present a balanced picture of Israel’s 
Yahweh, lest the extremes of overfamiliarity or transcen¬ 
dent indifference distort the community’s perception of 
their Lord. Unlike most other OT prophets, Malachi has 
little to say about the nations, yet it is clear that he acknowl¬ 
edges God’s sovereignty in human history (1:3—5). Closely 
bound to this idea is Yahweh’s love for and election of 
Israel as a special people (1:2; 3:17; cf. Deut 7:6-11). This 
choice on God’s part and the subsequent covenantal bond 
serve as the platform for the prophet’s entire discourse 
(cf. Rom 9:4-5). Since Yahweh is so linked to Israel he is 
faithful and unchanging (3:6), a covenant keeper extend¬ 
ing mercy to his own, yet just (2:17), punishing those who 
trespass the covenant’s stipulations (3:5, 18; 4:3). As God 
of the covenant he tests the faithful in order to purify 
them (3:1—4), and as the giver of good gifts he is not 
reluctant to bless and reward the obedience of his children 
(3:10-12). 

Those who contend that Malachi only appreciates the 
cultic and legalistic aspects of Israelite religion have failed 
to consider fully his instruction on the nature of personal 
faith. It is clear from the prophet’s handling of the objec¬ 
tion that it is vain to serve God (3:14), that he espoused no 
merit system. Those who are spared divine judgment 
earned no special favor, they simply “feared the Lord and 
honored his name” (3:16). The prophet’s insistence on 
true repentance for the renewal of genuine worship (3:2- 
4), honesty in giving (3:8-12), and personal piety (3:5-7) 
is an indication of an internal, not an external, religion. 
Naturally the recognition of Yahweh’s holiness and righ¬ 
teousness led to the conviction that true service included 
rendering both liturgical and moral obedience to God 
(1:6-10; cf. Matt 23:23; Jas 1:27). Here Malachi penetrates 
the heart of OT faith when he appeals for a personal 
“walk” with the living God (2:6; cf. Deut 30:15-20; Mic 
6 : 8 ). 

Malachi’s conception of the priesthood as the repository 
of the knowledge of God for the people (2:5-7) may be a 
result of his association with levitical circles, given the 
similarity of his oracles to the so-called “levitical sermons” 
of Haggai and the Chronicler (so Mason Haggai, Zechanah , 
and Malachi CBC, 137). The crucial role of the priesthood 
as righteous guideposts for the community is consistent 
with both OT and NT teaching regarding the responsibil¬ 
ity of those in leadership positions (Num 20:12; 1 Sam 
15:22-23; Isa 1:23-26; Jer 5:5; cf. Luke 12:48; Acts 6:3; 
Rom 13:4; 1 Tim 3:1-3; Jas 3:1). 

The prophet’s lofty doctrine of the institution of mar¬ 
riage as companionship with the wife of one’s youth (2:14) 
and the shared responsibility of child rearing (2:15) is 
reminiscent of OT wisdom teaching (Prov 5:18; 10:1; 
15:20; 31:26), while his censure of easy divorce anticipates 
the rigid instruction of Jesus and Paul in contrast to the 
Deuteronomist (2:16; cf. Matt 19:1-11; Mark 10:1-10; 1 
Cor 7:1—16 versus Deut 24:1-4). 

Malachi’s eschatology shows no concern for a future 
temple; rather, he is interested in the reform of abuses in 
the cult here and now. While the prophet maintains a clear 
distinction between the fate of the wicked and the righ¬ 


teous in the community, he has little to say about the 
judgment of the nations or anything approaching univer- 
salism in the sense of the nations participating in the 
salvation of the Jews, as in Zechariah 9-14 (12:1-9; 14:1- 
3, 9—21). Malachi does not use the expression “day of 
Yahweh,” but his understanding of that coming day (3:19) 
largely conforms to conventional OT patterns, with atten¬ 
tion given to the judgment of Israel’s sin for Covenant 
violations (3:5), and the preservation of a righteous rem¬ 
nant (3:3-4, 16-17). Malachi’s picture of final judgment 
has a focus different from that of Zechariah, yet the two 
do emphasize the refining or purification of the faithful 
by fire (3:2; 4:1; cf. Zech 12:6; 13:9; cf. 2 Pet 3:10-12), 
and both recognize that God’s ultimate purpose in judg¬ 
ment remains repentance (3:7; Zech 10:9-12; cf. Ezek 
18:23, 30—32). Of special interest here is the striking 
contrast between the threatened “ban” or “curse” (Heb 
herem) at the end of Malachi (4:6) and the repeal of the 
ban in Zech 14:11. 

Malachi does make original contributions to Hebrew 
eschatology with the introduction of the “book of remem¬ 
brance” in which are recorded the names of the righteous. 
The concept is probably the result of Persian influence on 
postexilic Judaism (cf. Esth 6:1; Dan 7:10; 12:1) and points 
to continued development in the Hebrew belief in afterlife. 
This book of remembrance may have inspired the notion 
of the “book of life” used to separate the wicked from the 
righteous at the final judgment in the Apocalypse (Rev 
20:11-15). The unique OT expression “the sun of righ¬ 
teousness” in 3:20 (MT 4:2) is reminiscent of the winged 
solar disc representing the sun god in Mesopotamian and 
Egyptian iconography and is likely another indication of 
Zoroastrian influence on the Hebrew understanding of the 
fiery consummation (cf. Smith Micah—Malachi WBC, 339- 
40). 

Finally, Malachi’s obscure reference to the “forerunner” 
who prepares the way for the arrival of Yahweh (3:1) has 
proved difficult to interpret. Commentators are divided in 
their opinion over the identification of the messenger and 
his relationship to the “messenger of the covenant” men¬ 
tioned later in the verse. It is unclear whether this “messen¬ 
ger” is a prophet, an angel, or a manifestation of God 
himself (cf. 1:1; see A above). The second appendix (4:5— 
6) connects the messenger with Elijah reincarnate. Elijah's 
role as a herald proclaiming the appointed time of Yah¬ 
weh’s fury and the inauguration of the messianic age was 
an important part of later Jewish tradition regarding the 
prophet (Sir 48:10-11; cf. Matt 17:3, 10; 27:47, 49; John 
1:21; see Verheof Haggai and Malachi NICOT, 345-46). 
Jesus of Nazareth certainly understood the prophecv as 
prefiguring the ministry of John the Baptist (Matt 11:7- 
15), and the early church held the oracle to be fully 
realized in the relationship of John’s mission with the 
initiation of the messianic kingdom of heaven by Jesus 
Christ (Mark 1:2-8; Luke 1:16-17; cf. Matt 11:1-6). 

G. Canonicity 

Malachi is the last of the short books constituting the 
collection of the Twelve Prophets. This collection follows 
the major prophets in the Hebrew canon; the grouping 
was known as early as Ben Sira (49:12), and it was also 
familiar to Josephus (AgAp 1.8.3). The canonicity ot the 
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Twelve was never questioned, as rabbinic tradition held 
that the men of the Great Synagogue edited the corpus (B. 
Bat. 15a). Some LXX editions placed the Twelve before the 
major prophets and departed from the Hebrew sequence 
of placing Hosea first (whether for its length or for chro¬ 
nological considerations is unclear, cf. B. Bat. 14b). 

Biblical scholarship has long assumed that the oracles 
contained in Zechariah 9—11, 12—14 and Malachi 1-4 (MT 
1-3) are related, largely because of the use of Heb massa? 
in the superscriptions. In addition, these oracles have been 
considered to be anonymous documents. It is argued that 
these anonymous oracles were appended to Zechariah to 
round out the Twelve in order to complete the sacred 
number. Here Radday and Pollatschek (1980) concluded, 
based on computer-aided linguistic analysis of the postex- 
ilic prophets, that the editor of the Twelve Prophets had a 
collection of materials remaining from the compilation of 
Hosea to Zechariah 8. They suggest that this small library 
consisted of a few short but distinct manuscripts, which 
were attached to Zechariah 1-8 following the size princi¬ 
ple. The two longer ones coalesced with Zechariah 1-8 to 
become chaps. 9-11 and 12-14. Two shorter pieces (Mala¬ 
chi 1-2 and 3) were then added to Zechariah with the 
superscription “by the hand of Malachi” inserted for the 
purpose of presenting a collection of prophetic books 
corresponding to the number of Israelite tribes. This 
clever editor turned a word found three times in the last 
chapters, maPaki, into a name of a formerly unknown 
prophet. 

Childs (1979), however, cogently counters that the su¬ 
perscriptions in Zech 9:1; 12:1 and Mai 1:1 demonstrate 
only superficial similarities. He notes that massa? is used in 
its absolute form in Mai 1:1 as a distinct superscription. In 
addition, Mai 1:1 reads 'el (“to”) rather than c al (“upon”) 
and includes beyad (“by the hand of”). For Childs these 
and other expressions demonstrate both the integrity and 
the consistency of the title of Malachi with like features of 
postexilic literature. This leads him to conclude that these 
oracles had a history independent of one another. Thus, 
“the present independent status of Malachi did not arise 
from an arbitrary decision which separated it from the 
book of Zechariah. Rather its separate status is deeply 
rooted in the book’s own tradition” (Childs 1979: 492). 
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Andrew E. Hill 


MALCAM (PERSON) [Heb malkdm}. One of the sons of 
Shaharaim, a Benjaminite, by his wife Hodesh, appearing 
in 1 Chr 8:9 in an extended Benjaminite genealogy. The 
name appears elsewhere in the MT as that of an idol (Zeph 
1:5, Molech), but the word also appears as the noun plus 
pronominal suffix (Amos 1:15) to be translated “their 
king” (Odelain and Segineau 1981: 250; ISBE 1 3:1971). 
Coggins (Chronicles CBC, 54) has acknowledged the scar¬ 
city of material concerning the Benjaminite names in vv 
6-27. It is known, however, that Malcam was born to 
Hodesh and Shaharaim in Moab. This reference points to 
a relation between Israel and Moab that goes back to a 
time earlier than that reflected in 1 Chronicles 8. Ruth 1 
and 1 Sam 22:3, 4 show the presence of Israelites in Moab; 
but it is apparent that this kind of sojourn would more 
likely have occurred before Moab regained its indepen¬ 
dence from Israel. Myers (1 Chronicles AB, 60) states that 
while Moab was under Israel’s control, the Benjaminite 
association could have been accurate. Braun (1 Chronicles 
WBC, 128) states that most and probably all of the gene¬ 
alogies in this section have roots in the remote past but 
that their presence in 1 Chronicles reflects a great interest 
in the tribe of Benjamin during the exilic period and 
beyond. Malcam, like his brothers, is called a ro*se 3 abot , 
“head of a family.” This designation has clear organiza¬ 
tional implications in social, political, and military arenas 
(Harmon 1983: 150). 
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MALCHIAH (PERSON) [Heb malkiydhu]. See MAL- 
CHIJAH. 


MALCHIEL (PERSON) [Heb malkPel]. MALCHI- 
ELITES. The second son of Beriah and grandson of 
Asher (Gen 46:17; 1 Chr 7:31). Asher was the second son 
of Jacob and Zilpah (Gen 30:12-13), the maid whom 
Laban gave to his daughter Leah (Gen 29:29). Malchiel 
was one of the sixteen persons among the sons and grand- 
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sons of Zilpah mentioned in the genealogy of Jacob who 
went with him to Egypt. 

Malchiel was the leader of the clan of the Malchielites, 
one of the clans of Asher (Num 26:45). He is included 
among the men of Asher who were “heads of fathers* 
houses, approved, mighty warriors, chief of the princes” 
(1 Chr 7:40). He was the father of Birzaith (1 Chr 7:31). 
In the Hebrew text the name of Malchiel’s son appears as 
Birzavith, but the Qere and the Ketib have a corrupt 
spelling of the name. 

The name Milkil (Malchiel) appears in the correspon¬ 
dence of Amarna. In the letters of ^bdu-Heba, the ruler 
of the city of Jerusalem, to the court of Egypt, Milkil 
appears as one of his most troublesome enemies. Jastrow 
(1892: 120) has identified the Asherites Malchiel (Milkil) 
and Heber with some of the groups that were included 
among the Habiru mentioned in the Amarna Letters. 
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MALCHIJAH (PERSON) [Heb malkiyahu, malkiyah]. 
Var. MALCHIAH; MELCHIAS. Name of 13 persons in 
Hebrew Bible and Apocrypha. 

1. A Gershonite Levite. According to the genealogy of 
1 Chronicles 6, Malchijah is an ancestor of Asaph, the 
founder of a guild of temple musicians (v 25—Eng v 40). 

2 . Descendant of Aaron and head of a priestly family. 
When David divided the priests into twenty-four divisions 
(1 Chr 24:1-19), the fifth lot fell to Malchijah (v 9). In 1 
Chr 9:12 and Neh 11:12, the genealogy of Adaiah, a priest 
in postexilic Jerusalem, is traced to Malchijah the father of 
Pashhur. 

3 . A Judean bearing the title “son of the king” (Heb ben 
hammelek) during the reign of Zedekiah (Jer 38:6). It is 
probable that this title (which occurs both in the OT and 
on a number of seals and bullae) refers to members of the 
royal family. It is apparent that some of these men held 
important administrative positions. According to Jer 38:6, 
the prophet Jeremiah was imprisoned in the cistern of 
Malchiah (Heb malkiyahu). His duties, like those of Joash (1 
Kgs 22:26; 2 Chr 18:25) and Jerahmeel (Jer 36:26), appear 
to have included the maintenance of state security. Possibly 
the same as #4 below. 

4 . Father of Pashhur (to be distinguished from the 
Pashhur mentioned in #2 above), a royal official during 
the reign of Zedekiah (Jer 21:1; 38:1). Possibly to be 
identified with #3 above. 

5 . Layman descended from Parosh. One of those re¬ 
quired by Ezra to divorce their foreign wives (Ezra 10:25a; 
1 Esdr 9:26). 

6. In the Hebrew text, the name Malchijah occurs again 
in Ezra 10:25b. This reading is followed in a number of 
English translations of the Bible (e.g., JB, NEB, NAB). 
Both the LXX and 1 Esdr 9:26, however, support the 
reading “Hashabiah” (RSV). 

7. Layman descended from Harim. One of those re¬ 
quired by Ezra to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 10:31). 
Although it is possible that he is the same as #8 below, this 
is by no means certain (cf. Neh 7:35, 42). He is, however, 


probably to be identified with Melchias son of Annan, 
listed in 1 Esdr 9:32. This conclusion is supported by the 
order in which the families are listed in Ezra 10:25-44 
and 1 Esdr 9:26-36 and by the fact that Malchijah (Gk 
Melchias) is the third name to appear in both Ezra 10:31 
and 1 Esdr 9:32. 

8. Son of Harim. One of those who repaired a section 
of the wall of Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah (Neh 
3:11). Possibly the same as #7 above. 

9. Son of Rechab and ruler of Beth-haccherem. He was 
responsible for rebuilding the Dung Gate under the super¬ 
vision of Nehemiah (Neh 3:14). It is unlikely that he was a 
member of the Rechabite community—Jonadab, the foun¬ 
der of this community, was another son of Rechab (cf. 2 
Kgs 10:15, 23; Jer 35:1-19). 

10. One of the goldsmiths who assisted Nehemiah in 
the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 3:31). 

11. A priest who participated in the dedication of the 
rebuilt walls of Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah (Neh 
12:42). 

12. One of those who stood on either side of Ezra 
during the reading of the Law at a public assembly (Neh 
8:4; cf. 1 Esdr 9:44). Although it is possible that these men 
were priests (the participation of the same number of 
Levites is mentioned in Neh 8:7 [cf. 1 Esdr 9:48]), the fact 
that this is not stated explicitly suggests that they were 
probably laymen. 

13. One of the priests signatory to a legal document of 
reform associated with Ezra or Nehemiah (Neh 10:4—Eng 
10:5). Although the term “covenant” is not used in Neh 
10:1-40—Eng 9:38-10:39, the account probably relates 
to a covenant-making ceremony (cf. v 30—Eng v 29) that 
addressed itself to various concerns of the postexilic com¬ 
munity. It would appear that the priests (unlike the Le¬ 
vites) are listed by their family names, and not as individ¬ 
uals. This Malchijah may thus be the same as #2 above. 
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John M. Berridge 

MALCHIRAM (PERSON) [Heb malkiram]. The second 
son of Jeconiah/Jehoiachin (1 Chr 3:18). The name means 
“my king is exalted.” 

Russell Fuller 


MALCHISHUA (PERSON) [Heb malki-sua*-]. The 
third-born son and fifth-born child of Saul son of Kish 
and his wife Ahinoam daughter of Ahimaaz (1 Sam 14:49 
1 Chr 8:33; 9:39). Nothing is known of his life except thai 
he died alongside his father and two brothers, Jonathat 
and Abinadab, at the battle of Gilboa, where Saul unsuc¬ 
cessfully attempted to conquer the city-state of Beth-shai 
(1 Sam 31:2; 1 Chr 10:2). He apparently was at least 2( 
years of age (the legal age for military service: Num 16:2 
4) when he was killed. The biblical account does noi 
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indicate that he was survived by any children, which prob¬ 
ably means that he was unmarried. 

The name Malchishua means “the (divine) King is no¬ 
ble,” or “the (divine) King is opulence” (BDB, 447); by a 
different etymology it could mean “help of the (divine) 
King” (Gray 1896: 146-47; see IPN, 154 and the discus¬ 
sion in TPNAH, pp. 114-15). 
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MALCHUS (PERSON) [Gk Mdchos], 1. See CLEODE- 
MUS MALCHUS. 

2. Malchus was a slave or servant of the high priest 
(probably Caiaphas—cf. John 18:13); Peter cut off his right 
ear when Jesus was arrested in Gethsemane (John 18:10). 
Only the gospel of John records Malchus 1 name. All four 
Gospels state that Malchus was the servant of the high 
priest, which distinguishes him from the officers sent by 
the chief priests and Pharisees to arrest Jesus (cf. John 
18:18). Nabatean and Palmyrene inscriptions bearing the 
name Malchus indicate that it was a common Arab name 
and that Malchus may have been an Arab slave. A relative 
of Malchus was also a servant of the high priest and, while 
Peter was standing outside Jesus’ trial, identified him as 
having been with Jesus (John 18:26). Peter may have struck 
Malchus because he was acting as the representative of the 
high priest in the arrest. The servants of the high priest 
were known to perform the underhanded dealings of the 
high priest (Joseph. Ant. 20.181,206). Cutting off the right 
ear may have been Peter’s impetuous response to the arrest 
of his friend (cf. John 13:37) or a calculated insult against 
the high priest through his servant. The latter is indicated 
by the indemnity laws of the time, which considered the 
right organs of the body to be more valuable. Only Luke 
22:51 reports that Jesus healed the ear. 
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MALHATA, TEL (M R 152069). A town in the Negeb 
with remains from the Chalcolithic through the Early Arab 
periods. 

A. The Site and Its Excavations 

Tel Malhata (formerly Tell el-Milh) is a 1.5-acre mound 
located in the Negeb. It is situated at the confluence of the 
Malhata and the Beer-sheba rivers and is abundantly sup¬ 
plied with water by numerous wells. Extensive ruins from 
the Roman-Byzantine Period lie S of it in the plain and a 
smaller, lower mound, “Small Tel Malhata,” is located N of 
it on the other bank of the river. The major mound was 
excavated by M. Kochavi in 1967 and 1971. The Roman- 
Byzantine site was excavated by M. Gichon, and the small 
mound was excavated by R. Amiran in 1979. Further 
salvage excavations were conducted at the Roman-Byzan¬ 
tine site in 1981. 


Settlement began at Malhata in the Chalcolithic period 
and lasted until the Early Arab period. Occupational gaps 
occurred in the EB III—MB I, LB, Iron Age I, and Persian 
periods. All periods of occupation were attested on the 
major mound, but the small mound was inhabited in the 
early periods only and the Roman-Byzantine site only in 
the late. 

Chalcolithic remains of the Beer-sheba culture and EB 
I—II layers were exposed in the lowest strata of the small 
mound. Finds of Egyptian imported ware (including three 
serekhs, i.e., conventions for inscribing the names of the 
earliest Pharaohs), lumps of bitumen from the Dead Sea, 
as well as various installations connected with crafts and 
small industries were found in the EB strata. The EB 
settlement was apparently an unwalled trading post on the 
Arad-to-Egypt commerce road. 

The initial occupation of the major mound began in the 
MB II. Three MB II strata were distinguished, and date 
to the 17th— 16th centuries b.c. The town was about one 
acre and was confined to the E part of the mound. It was 
surrounded by a massive earthen rampart, crowned with a 
wall 1 m wide. The rampart’s outer surface was plastered 
and laid on a 30-degree incline to form a glacis. 

An MB II occupation was detected also on the small 
mound. It was interpreted as remains of an unwalled 
suburb, where herds were kept and people could find 
shelter in the shadow of the fortified town. Malhata was 
the easternmost fortified town in a chain of sites forming 
the S border of Canaan in the MB Age. It was destroyed 
by fire and deserted in the mid-16th century b.c. 

After about 500 years, settlement at the site resumed, 
but only on the major mound. In mid-10th century b.c., a 
new fortified city was erected on the mound. On the W 
side of the preexisting mound an earthen platform was 
built, enlarging the town’s area by 50 percent. The slopes 
were stabilized by a cobblestone covering, forming a 
stepped glacis. A public building with thick plastered walls 
existed on the SW near the city wall. The first Iron Age 
city was destroyed at the end of the 10th century b.c., 
followed by a short-lived unwalled settlement. 

The last phase of Iron Age Malhata was a densely built- 
up city, surrounded by a new wall which was reinforced 
with a new stone glacis. A tower projecting 8 m was 
preserved to a height of 10 m. The public house of the 
earlier phase was replaced with a series of storeroom 
houses, built and rebuilt on the same plan. The last Iron 
Age stratum was destroyed by an intense fire in the 6th 
century b.c. Among the many finds from this stratum 
were large amounts of Edomite pottery, an Aramaic ostra- 
con, inscribed Hebrew stone-weights, and an imported 
archaic E Greek oeonoche. Iron Age Malhata was the most 
prominent town in the Negeb in the 10th century b.c., and 
it continued to be a major town in the region until the end 
of the kingdom of Judah. 

The site was resettled in the Hellenistic period, as evi¬ 
denced by surface finds from the Roman-Byzantine site. A 
large Late Roman cemetery and several buildings from the 
Byzantine period were excavated. The fort crowning the E 
spur of the major mound was still in use in the Early Arab 
period. Roman-Byzantine Malhata is thought to have been 
a garrison fort on the S borders of the Roman Empire, 
with a colony of Limitanti nearby. 
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B. The Problem of Identification 

The identification of Malatha/Moleatha, a Roman-Byz- 
antine fort, with Tel Malhata is generally accepted. The 
name of the earlier, biblical town, however, still eludes us. 
Many place names, taken mainly from the list of the 
inheritance of Simeon, have been suggested. Robinson 
(1856: 201-2), followed by Guerin (1869: 184-88) and 
others, proposed Moladah (Josh 15:26), relying on the 
resemblance between the Latin and the Hebrew names. 
Mazar (1965) and Garstang were impressed by the Bronze 
Age remains and identified it with Hormah (Num 14:45; 
Deut 1:44), where the Israelites were first involved in battle 
with a Canaanite city. Aharoni (LBHG, 201), from the 
same point of view, concluded that Malhata was Canaanite 
Arad. The absence of any LB remains on the site refutes 
the last two suggestions. Kochavi (EAEHL 3: 771) has 
suggested Baalath-Beer (Josh 19:8), while Na 3 aman (1980) 
proposed Telaim, where King Saul summoned his army 
against the Amalekites (1 Sam 15:4). 
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Moshe Kochavi 

MALLOTHI (PERSON) [Heb malloti ]. One of the four¬ 
teen sons of Heman who were appointed to prophesy with 
musical instruments under the direction of their father 
and the king (1 Chr 25:4). Malloti received the nineteenth 
lot cast to determine duties (1 Chr 25:26). Scholars have 
long suggested that the final nine names in 1 Chr 25:4 can 
be read as a liturgical prayer. For instance, Malloti can be 
read as the first-person sing. Pi c el perf. form of the verb 
malal “I said.” It would form part of the fourth line of the 
liturgical prayer as reconstructed by scholars. For a recon¬ 
struction and translation of the prayer, a summary of 
interpretative possibilities, and bibliography, see ELI- 
ATHAH. 

J. Clinton McCann, JR 

MALLOW. See FLORA, BIBLICAL. 

MALLUCH (PERSON) [Heb malluk]. 1 . An ancestor of 
Ethan, who was a Levite and a singer in Solomon’s Temple 
(1 Chr 6:44). Appearing in a schematic list that has the 
three sons of Levi as its focus, Malluch is described as a 
member of the Merari line (Mohlenbrink 1934: 202-3; 
Myers Ezra-Nehemiah AB, 46). The references to both 
Ethan and Malluch are at the center of debates over the 


lists nature and redaction, which has a parallel in l Chr 
6:29-30 (Braun 1 Chronicles WBC, 93-94). 

2. One of twenty-two priests (Brockington Ezra , Nehe- 
miah and Esther Century Bible, 197-98), or families of 
priests (Myers Ezra-Nehemiah AB, 196), who returned to 
Jerusalem with Zerubbabel (Neh 12:2). 

3. The son of Bani or, if the text has been corrupted, 
perhaps Binnui ( bnivy ), or Bigvai (bgwy) (Ezra 10:29; cf. 
Williamson Ezra, Nehemiah WBC, 144). Malluch was one of 
the laity required by Ezra to abandon his foreign wife. 
The presence of his name in this list, which is absent from 
the parallel in Ezra 2, raises questions both about the 
nature of the documents that lie behind the lists, and 
about the way in which the writer has adapted those 
documents to suit his purposes (cf. Myers Ezra-Nehemiah 
AB, 87-88 and Williamson Ezra, Nehemiah WBC, 157-58). 

4. A son of Harim and one of the laity required by Ezra 
to abandon his foreign wife (Ezra 10:32). 

5. A priest and signatory to the covenant established by 
Ezra (Neh 10:4). 

6. A leader of the people and a signatory to the cove¬ 
nant established by Ezra (Neh 10:27). At least one scholar 
conjectures that he may also be the Malluch of Ezra 10:32, 
mentioned in #4 above (IDB 3: 233). 
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MALLUCHI (PERSON) [Heb malluki , Ketib; meliku , 
Qere]. Var. MALLUCH. A priestly family mentioned only 
in Neh 12:14 as one of some 20 such families serving in 
the days of Joiakim (vv 12-21). Previously in the same 
chapter (v 2), a certain Malluch (Heb malluk) is listed as 
having returned from exile to Jerusalem in the days of 
Zerubbabel. Inasmuch as even a cursory overview will 
confirm the close correspondence between the names 
found in these two lists (i.e., vv 1-7 and 12-21), it is quite 
certain that the “Malluchi” of v 14 and the “Malluch” of v 
2 represent two variant spellings of the same individual’s 
(or family’s) name. For arguments supporting the relative 
primacy of the list of priestly families in vv 12-21 over the 
corresponding list that precedes it in vv 1-7, see AMOK. 

In regard to the variant spellings Malluch/Malluchi, most 
commentators prefer the former as the more likely origi¬ 
nal (note the LXX, which reads malouch in both verses). 
Bowman (IB 3: 788, following Rudolph) points out that 
the final yod of Malluchi in v 14 probably represents a 
dittograph of the yod in the following name, Jonathan (Heb 
yonatan). This, in turn, as Williamson (Ezra, Nehemiah 
WBC, 357 n. 14a) notes, presumably led to the Qere 
variant meliku (representing wawlyod confusion?). Further 
support for the primacy of the spelling “Malluch” is prob¬ 
ably to be found in the analogous list of priests in Neh 
10:3-9—Eng vv 2-8—where such a spelling is attested in 
v 5—Eng v 4. For a brief discussion of the origin and 
nature of this list, see MAADIAH. 

William H. Barnes 
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MALLUS (PLACE) [Gk Mallds]. A Cilician city located 
on the Pyramus river E of Tarsus on the S coast of Asia 
Minor. 2 Macc 4:30 recounts that the cities of Tarsus and 
Mallus were given by the Seleucid king Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes as a present to his concubine Antiochis. The 
transfer of the cities to Antiochis occasioned a revolt by 
the populace, which required Antiochus’ personal atten¬ 
tion. Mallus was under Ptolemaic rule from ca. 246 to 197 
b.c.e., at which time it came under Seleucid control (Mprk- 
holm 1966: 117 n. 6). That Antiochus should have given 
the city to his mistress as a source of income was not 
uncommon in antiquity. Thucydides (1.138.5) records that 
Themistocles was given the income of three cities by his 
king. Herodotus (2.98) points out an example of an Egyp¬ 
tian king who assigned a city to provide shoes for his 
mistress. Herodotus indicates that this was a common 
practice in Egypt under Persian domination. Cicero (Verr. 
2.3.33) notes that this custom was common in Persia and 
Syria to provide for the needs of royal wives. There is no 
extant witness to this rebellion beyond 2 Maccabees and 
no evidence that would indicate why Mallus was so impor¬ 
tant that Antiochus IV should personally attend to the 
civic disturbance. Numismatic evidence indicates that Tar¬ 
sus was an Antiochene city as late as 166 b.c.e. (Mprkholm 
1966: 60 n. 32). Antiochene cities enjoyed a measure of 
self-government along with considerable prestige (Tcheri- 
kover 1977: 443-44 n. 12). It is apparent from 2 Macca¬ 
bees that Tarsus, an Antiochene city, and its neighbor, 
Mallus, objected to being transferred from the authority 
of Antichus to his mistress and to bear a possibly increased 
financial burden. The rebellion of Antiochene Tarsus and 
Mallus could have embarrassed the king, prompting Anti¬ 
ochus to deal with the two cities personally. A successful 
revolt by these two cities on the edge of the Seleucid 
empire could also have threatened the security of the state 
(Abel 1949: 340). 
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Michael E. Hardwick 


MALTA (PLACE) [Gk Melite]. An island in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, about 60 mi. S of Cape Passero, Sicily and 220 mi. 
N of Tripoli, Libya; with 95 sq. mi., it is the largest of the 
five islands making up the modern country of Malta. 
Archaeological evidence exists for its occupation from 
about 3800 b.c., first by cave-dwelling farmers who pro¬ 
duced a material culture similar to that found in Sicily 
and, later, elaborate tombs, temples, and a unique under¬ 
ground burial chamber, the Hypogeum, as it is called 
(2400-2000 b.c.). This was replaced by a culture of a 
southern Italian style. A Phoenician trading colony was 
established on the island before or during the 8th century 
b.c. The name of the island comes from a Semitic word 
( mehf/i ) meaning “refuge,” indicating a safe harbor. Dio¬ 
dorus (5.12.2—3; 1st cent b.c.), who himself came from 
nearby Sicily, says that the place was chosen as a stopping- 
off place to trade with the west (Spain). 


The island came under control of Carthage, another 
Phoenician colony, in the 6th century b.c., when their 
homeland was taken by the Assyrians. In 218 B.c., the 
island came under Roman rule as part of the province of 
Sicily. Under the reorganization of the empire by Augus¬ 
tus, Malta was put under its own procurator. Although 
initially a prosperous island, it declined significantly as a 
result of frequent raids by pirates and the civil wars of the 
1st century b.c. It had recovered by the mid-1st century 
a.d. and was (along with the neighboring island of Gozo 
[Gaulos]) granted municipal status (Lat municipium) in the 
early 2d century. Its citizens were granted Roman citizen¬ 
ship under Emperor Justinian (518-65). Even under Ro¬ 
man rule, however, the Maltese continued to maintain 
aspects of their Punic/Phoenician culture and language. In 
870 Malta was taken by the Abbasid caliphs, but in 1090 it 
came under the control of a series of Christian crusader 
groups, culminating in the domination of the city by the 
Knights of St. John, who successfully defended the island 
against the Turkish forces of Suleiman I (1565). Its unique 
language in the present day is a mixture of N African 
Arabic and Silician Italian, and its culture reflects the rich 
diversity of its history. 

Paul and his associates were shipwrecked here in the late 
autumn of a.d. 59 (Acts 27:27-28:11), having been driven 
helplessly for two weeks by the E-NE wind called “Eura- 
quilo” (“Northeaster,” N1V; Acts 27:14; its name is a Gk- 
Lat hybrid, Gk euros “east wind” + Lat aquilo “north 
wind”; today it would be called the gregale). The traditional 
site of the shipwreck is St. Paul’s Bay, some 8 mi. NW of 
the modern capital of Valletta. In spite of recent attempts 
to suggest a location for the wreck on the island of Mijet 
or Melitene off the coast of Dalmatia (Acworth 1973, on 
the basis of the grammar of the narrative of Acts, historical 
data, and the name; Meinardus 1974, 1976, 1979, on the 
basis of ecclesiastical and local traditions), this is most likely 
the correct location (so Ramsay 1920; Finegan 1981; Ket- 
tenbach 1986; Bruce Acts, N1CNT 2 1988; Hemer 1975; 
1989; the latter has definitively answered the objections of 
Acworth), since it fits almost perfectly with the description 
given in Acts. 

The local inhabitants are called “barbarians” (Gk barba- 
roi) by the author of Acts (28:2, 4), which indicates only 
that they did not speak Greek or Latin (hence the RSV’s 
translation as “natives” and the NIV’s “islanders”). Since 
their language was a Semitic tongue, Paul was probably 
able to converse with them by means of Aramaic. The 
leading local official, one Publius by name, is designated 
“first man” or “chief” (28:7, Gk protos ), a title that is 
attested in inscriptions (CIG 14.60; CIL 10.7495). With 
reference to Paul’s brush with the “viper” (Gk echidna ; 
28:3—4), it is worth noting that while there are no vipers 
or poisonous snakes on Malta today there is the Coronella 
austnaca, which resembles the viper. The native people’s 
reaction to the snake’s attaching itself to Paul—“No doubt 
this man is a murderer; for though he escaped from the 
sea, Justice [Gk dike] has not allowed him to live” (28:4, 
NIV)—may refer to a hellenization of a Punic deity. 

Some contemporary scholars have suggested that the 
travel narrative of Acts 27 and 28 is fictitious, patterned on 
the ancient novel. If that is so, it has been constructed with 
great skill, for it is, in fact, “one of our chief sources for 
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ancient Greek language about seafaring” (Johnson 1987: 
151) and is meticulously accurate in regard to its historical 
and geographical setting. As a result, few who are inti¬ 
mately familiar with the archaeological and historical data 
are inclined to doubt its essential historicity. 

Among the more notable archaeological excavations of 
significance for the study of early Christianity are the 
remains of a large Roman villa at San Pawl Milqi, which 
has been identified with the home of Publius in which Paul 
and his associates would have been received; and a Punic 
sanctuary that fell into disuse toward the end of the 1st 
century and later was converted into a Christian church 
(Claridge 1976). 
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W. Ward Gasque 

MAMDAI (PERSON) [Gk Mamdai]. An Israelite layper¬ 
son and descendant of Bani who was forced to give up his 
foreign wife during Ezra’s reform (1 Esdr 9:34). 

MAMMON [Gk mamonas}. Mammon (= Heb mmwn, 
Aram mmwn? ‘‘wealth,” “property”) occurs in Matt 6:24 = 
Luke 16:13, “you cannot serve God and mammon” and in 
Luke 16:9, 11 in the phrase “unrighteous mammon.” It is 
the normal word for “money,” “wealth,” in Mishnaic He¬ 
brew, and is also attested in that sense several times in 
documents from Qumran (IQS 6:2; 1Q27 1,2,5 [prob¬ 
ably], and CD 14:20), although the more usual word for 
“wealth” in Qumran literature is hon. “Mammon” is not 
inherently evil, as may be seen from m. Ber. 9:5, comment¬ 
ing on Deut 6:5 (from the Shema): “[thou shalt love the 
LORD thy God . . .] with all thy strength” [that is], “with 
all thy wealth (mammon).” Its use then is broadly parallel 
to that of Qumran hon, which often refers to the money or 
wealth which the prospective member is required to bring 
into the community when he joins it. In all gospel exam¬ 


ples it occurs in words ascribed to Jesus. Here we may note: 
(a) Matt 6:24 and Luke 16:13c are verbally identical (not 
always the case in “Q” material); (b) Luke 16:1-13, apart 
from v 13, which acts as a call line for the whole passage, 
is material peculiar to Luke; yet within that material, in v 
9, two well-known Semiticisms occur, namely, ek “from,” 
meaning by means of,” and the “adjectival genitive”: 
“[Make friends for yourselves] by means of the mammon 
of unrighteousness (= “unrighteous mammon,” as given 
idiomatically in 16:11). All of this supports the view that 
Semitic material is to be found in the tradition preserved 
here by Luke. Because the Greek form of the word is 
mamonas, it is on balance more probable that it reflects the 
Aram mmwn 5 (pronounced “mammona”) than the corre¬ 
sponding Hebrew. 

Max Wilcox 

MAMPSIS (M.R. 156048). A town established during 
the second wave of Nabatean settlement in the Negeb. It 
was originally founded as a station on a secondary road 
leading W from Petra and the Arabah. The site was com¬ 
pletely rebuilt in the 2d century c.e. and became impor¬ 
tant with the establishment of Trajan’s Via Nova, when it 
became the seat of a Roman garrison. The city was de¬ 
stroyed in one of the early pre-lslamic raids into the 
Negeb. The local economy was based on trade during the 
middle Nabatean period, on horse breeding in the late 
Nabatean period, and to some extent on agriculture in the 
Byzantine period. 

A. Identification 

Kurnub is ca. 40 km SE of Beer-sheba, at the junction 
of the N-S road extending from Jerusalem to Hebron to 
Aila, and the E-W road from Gaza to Beer-sheba to Aila. 
From the reference by Eusebius ( Onomasl . 8.8), and its 
position on the Medaba map, R. Hartman (1913) identified 
Kurnub as Mampsis, and this identification is now gener¬ 
ally recognized. 

B. History 

Mampsis is mentioned first by Ptolemy (Geog. 5.16.10) in 
the form of “Maps,” and, together with Elusa, is listed 
among the cities of Idumea W of the Jordan. Eusebius 
stated that “Mapsis” (emended by Jerome to Mampsis) was 
one day’s march from Thamara, on the road from Hebron 
to Aila. In the 6th century, it was mentioned in the tax 
edict of Beer-sheba, and by Hierocles, who lists it among 
the cities of Palaestina Tertia. On the Medaba map, Mampsis 
is represented by an arched city gate with two towers, 
behind which rises a gabled building, apparently the cathe¬ 
dral. It was mentioned twice in a mid-6th century papyrus 
at Nessana. 

C. History of Research 

U. J. Seetzen marked “Karnupp” on his map in 1807 
(Krause and Fleischer 1859: 403), describing the site as a 
fortress at the foot of a low hill with vineyards and gardens 
around it. Robinson (1841: 616, 622) in 1838 was satisfied 
to investigate it with binoculars from a nearby hill, men¬ 
tioning churches or public buildings of another kind. The 
first plan of Mampsis was drawn by A. Musil in 1901 (1907: 
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25-28), who was the first to note a city wall with towers. He 
also identified two churches. His plan is invaluable, since 
the E part of the town has been destroyed by the construc¬ 
tion of a British police station in that area during the 
1930s. C. L. Woolley and T. E. Lawrence (1914-15: 121- 
28) drew another plan of the town, concentrating on the 
towers and the water system. They described the city wall 
as a mere fence to protect against incursion by the be¬ 
douin. The last and most detailed survey of Mampsis, until 
the recent excavations, was by P. L. O. Guy and G. E. Kirk 
in 1937 (Kirk 1938). They drew a more detailed plan of 
the town, and N of the city gate they discovered two large 
buildings covered by sand (Building VIII and apparently 
a fort), which had previously been undetected. They also 
located a “Hellenistic” cemetery about 1 km N of the town. 
In 1965-67 and 1970-72, large-scale excavations were 
conducted at Mampsis under the direction of A. Negev. 

D. Excavations 

1. Middle Nabatean period. The earliest ceramic, nu¬ 
mismatic, and architectural remains are from the middle 
Nabatean period (ca. 25 b.c.e -50/70 c.e.), when Mampsis 
was defended by a fort (Building XX) located on the high 
SE part of the site. A large portion of this building was 
covered by the British police station. It was rectangular 
with thick walls, inside of which was a courtyard sur¬ 
rounded by small rooms. The town also had strategically 
placed towers, one of which was 10 x 10 m and protected 
the descent into the wadi Nahal Mamshit to the spring. 
Near the N city wall was another large building (XIX) with 
a courtyard. A row of long storerooms flanked the court¬ 
yard on the SE side, and smaller rooms were on the NW 
side. The cemetery has also yielded ceramic and numis¬ 
matic finds of the middle Nabatean period. 

2. Late Nabatean period. Whether there was a break in 
occupation between the middle and late Nabatean periods 
at Mampsis is unclear, but the later period is represented 
by a different plan. A city wall, which underwent two 
phases of construction, encloses an area of ca. 10 acres. 
Four gates provide access to the town—two large gates and 
two postern gates. A natural gully forms the longest street, 
descending from the S northward, and separates the town 
into two unequal parts. The houses on the E are generally 
closely clustered with narrow streets; the W side of the 
town has generally wide streets. 

Building 1 (ca. 35 X 20 m) in the W part of the town has 
been identified as a palace and is constructed to be essen¬ 
tially a self-contained fortress. It has a small entrance into 
a vestibule, which is protected by a guardroom. The entry 
provides access into an oblong courtyard (ca. 19x6 m), 
part of which was roofed. In the lower floor are an audi¬ 
ence room along with an archive, servants’ quarters, a 
“refrigerator” room, storerooms, and a niche, which ap¬ 
pears to have been designed to cool water. The N end of 
the ground floor also has a residential section consisting of 
a bedroom, washroom, and two living rooms, which are 
separated from the rest of the floor through a vestibule. 

To the SW of the palace stands Building II, which 
includes three elements—a tower (ca. 10 x 10 m), a 
courtyard, and buildings surrounding the courtyard. In 
the tower were three rooms in addition to the stairwell 
providing access to the upper stories. An unusual feature 


associated with this building was a series of steps which 
ascend to nothing—apparently a sort of loading dock to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of camels and don¬ 
keys. 

Farther S (near the SW corner of the site) is Building XI 
(ca. 27 x 35 m), which appears to have been the house of 
a horse breeder. The N wing of the house had the living 
quarters, and in the SE corner were stables in which was a 
central area flanked by two aisles. Fodder was apparently 
stored in the central area, and the horses were tethered in 
the aisles. This house had a niche for cooling water, similar 
to that of Building 1. There is evidence of a house shrine 
with a niche in the W wall to accommodate an image, and 
on the flat roof apparently libations were offered and 
incense was burned. 

The E section of the town had what appears to have 
been a market area with several rows of rooms opening 
directly onto the street. Nearby was a large building (Build¬ 
ing XII; ca. 40 x 40 m), with a vestibule giving access to a 
courtyard. A guardroom and “office” open into the vesti¬ 
bule. This building is decorated with Nabatean capitals 
and multicolored mosaics. One of its rooms may have been 
a vault with very thick walls; a hoard of some 10,500 
Roman dinars and tetradrachmas was found in this area. 
An inner court is decorated with frescoes depicting myth¬ 
ological scenes, as well as floral and abstract designs. There 
are also quarters for the servants, workshops, a stable, and 
a lavatory with a flushing system. 

To the N of Building XII was a roofed public reservoir 
(18 x 10 x 3 m). The reservoir had a settling tank which 
emptied into the rest of the reservoir. A conduit channeled 
water from the reservoir to a nearby Roman-Nabatean 
bath. The bath had a dressing room with stone benches 
along the walls. There were the traditional three baths— 
the cold bath (frigidanum ), the tepid bath (tepidarium ), and 
the hot bath (cauldanum). 

Water was gathered by means of a series of dams built 
in the wadi to the S. The capacity was in excess of 10,000 
m 3 . 

3. The Byzantine period. Several minor changes took 
place in the Byzantine period, although the changes were 
primarily on buildings from the Nabatean period—these 
consisted of different door placements and changes in 
building functions (e.g., Building XI with some modifica¬ 
tion became an apartment). The major changes were the 
construction of two churches. 

The East Church (ca. 55 by 25 m) was built over the 
remains of a middle Nabatean fortress and several rooms 
of the marketplace. A symbolic burial of a piece of bone— 
apparently a martyr’s bone—was discovered in the SE 
corner of the S room of the church. The church was 
decorated with mosaics of simple geometric designs and 
colored crosses. 

The West Church (the Church of Nilus) is in the SW 
section of the town, next to the W wall. It was decorated 
with representations of birds and baskets of fruit against 
geometric backgrounds. A dedicatory inscription attrib¬ 
utes the construction of the building to one named Nilus. 
The construction of the church is dated to the ca. 350- 
400 c.e. 

4. Arab period. The only indications of an Arab pres¬ 
ence at Mampsis are inscriptions engraved on the stones of 
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the apse in the East Church. These contain verses from 
the Koran and various invocations. No coins or ceramics 
have been found from this period. 

5. The Cemeteries. Three cemeteries have been found 
at Mampsis. A cemetery used by the Romans was located 
ca. 200 m NE of the site. Ten burials were excavated and 
consisted of monuments, either small stepped pyramids or 
heaps of boulders, over flat rocks covered with ash and 
incinerated bones. Two inscribed tombstones were found— 
one of a centurion who served in the Legio II Traiana 
Fortis and Legio III Cyrenaica, and another of a knight of 
Cohors I Augusta Thracum. 

The Nabatean cemetery, 800-1,000 m N of town, con¬ 
sisted of pits 1-4 m deep in which the body was placed, 
either in a wooden coffin or directly on the soil. The body 
was then covered with several stones and then buried and 
the site marked with aboveground monuments. 
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Avraham Negev 


MAMRE (PERSON/PLACE) [Heb mamrP]. The name 
“Mamre” appears in several different contexts, all in the 
book of Genesis and all related to the patriarch Abram/ 
Abraham. In only one passage (Gen 14:24) does the Bible 
unquestionably depict the name as belonging to a person, 
an Amorite who was one of Abram’s allies in the battle 
against Chedorlaomer’s coalition (on the problematic 
14:13, see below). In a number of other passages the name 
is clearly portrayed as belonging to a place W of the cave 
of Machpelah, which Abraham bought from Ephron the 
Hittite (23:17; 25:9; 49:30; 50:13), a place identified with 
(a district of?) Hebron/Kiriath-arba (23:19; 35:27; cf. 
23:2); see also HEBRON (PLACE); KIRIATH-ARBA; 
MACHPELAH. Two passages, in recounting the migra¬ 
tions of Abram/Abraham, note that the patriarch pitched 
his tent by “the oaks of Mamre” (Heb >eldne mamrP; 13:18; 


18:1), while a third passage (14:13) seems awkwardly to 
combine this toponymic reference to “the oaks of Mamre” 
with the personal name “Mamre the Amorite, ‘brother’ of 
Eshcol and of Aner.” Thus, in two passages (14:13, 24) 
Mamre appears (along with Aner, Eshcol, and Abram) as 
one of four allies (covenant-partners) who joined forces on 
a specific occasion. 

The nature of “Mamre” as a place name and as a 
personal name is inextricably tied to this reputed alliance, 
which seems closely linked to the place Hebron/Kiriath- 
arba. As his point of departure for treating the name 
“Mamre,” Lipinski (1974: 48-51) turned to late, midrashic 
explications of the names Kiriath-arba and Hebron. There 
the former is understood as meaning “the City of Four 
[Quarters],” while the latter is understood as “Confedera¬ 
tion” (cf. Heb heber). Thus, for Lipinski, the four allies in 
Genesis 14 are actually literary personifications of the four 
clans of the area (and their respective sanctuaries), whose 
union gave rise to the municipality called Kiriath-arba or 
Hebron. 

Lipinski reconstructed these four municipal clans/quar¬ 
ters/sanctuaries as follows. One, he suggested, was the 
Sanctuary of Eshcol (sacred to El and then Baal), site of 
the firstfruits of the vine (Heb 5 eskol , “cluster [of grapes]”) 
and the Dale of Eshcol. The second, associated with Aner, 
he believed to be a sanctuary of the goddess Anat, origi¬ 
nally called *bet c anat rum , “temple of the Anat of the 
Above,” the shortened form being * c andt rum (indeed, 
Anatram is the goddess venerated by a Sidonian in Delos; 
Lipinski 1974: 53 and n. 2). Lipinski believed that vestiges 
of this shortened form are still retained not only in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which renders the name Aner as 
c nrm, but also in lQapGen, in the metathesized form c mm. 
But the MT tradition has intentionally deformed the sanc¬ 
tuary’s name even further, reducing it simply to c aner. For 
Lipinski, the third clan/quarter/sanctuary was the Cave ol 
Machpelah, associated with the Hebrew- patriarchs and 
matriarchs. The fourth (situated to the W of Machpelah) 
was associated with 5 eldne mamrP , “the oaks of Mamre. 
Many scholars, following the LXX and Syr, have long 
assumed that the original Heb text did not include the 
plural, but rather read simply y eldn or * el-on, “place of (the) 
god (Mamre).” Thus, Gen 14:13 ( whw 5 skn In mmr 
h^mry) can easily be translated “he (i.e., Abram) was dwell¬ 
ing at the Amorite sanctuary of Mamre,” and Mamre can 
be regarded as originally a divine name or epithet, “the 
(fatted) calf” ( mamre* being a toponymic form, *ma-mrf>. 
derived from S Canaanite merP “fatted call ; N Canaanite 
uses c egel). In Genesis 14, the author has personified the 
four districts of Hebron as four persons. 

But within this same type of scheme, other linguistic 
explanations for the various sanctuaries are possible. For 
example, Eshcol could be translated “Place ol Testiculus, 
derived from Heb >esek with a toponymic suffix (*iw/ + 
“7”). Aner could readily be derived from Hitite ani-u) 
“ritual,” an appropriate name for a sanctuary and iti 
activities (the initial c ayin phonetically effectuated by some 
form of Hess’ Law-; see Arbeitman 1981: 1011-15). The 
name mamrP, however, is likely a Hebrew representation 
of Hittite mat-mar, “friendship, peaceful relations, alii 
ance” (Arbeitman 1981: 959-1002: note also the tradi¬ 
tional associations of “Hittites” with the Hebron area 
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Genesis 23). Thus, Hit miu-mar is semantically identical to 
Hebron (Heb hebr-dn , “place of the ally/confederate” (al¬ 
though the linguistic matters here may be further compli¬ 
cated by O’Connor’s recognition of a Hurrian toponymic 
suffix - marl-mur , such as in Tad-mor and Pal-myra [1988: 
238 passim]). Again, the author of Genesis 14 later person¬ 
ified the name; but the original tradition behind 14:13 was 
that “(Abram) was dwelling at the Amorite sanctuary of 
Alliance.” 
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MANAEN (PERSON) [Gk Manaen]. Mentioned in Acts 
13:1 as one of the prophets and teachers in the church at 
Antioch who were present at the commissioning of Paul 
and Barnabas for missionary work. Manaen is called a 
syntrophos of Herod the Tetrarch, that is, Herod Antipas (4 
b.c.e.-37 c.E.). Syntrophos means “nourished” or “brought 
up together with,” “foster-brother,” “companion (from 
ones youth), intimate friend” (BAGD, 793). The exact 
relation of Manaen to Antipas is not exactly known. It has 
been interpreted as “foster-brother,” a boy of the same age 
as a royal prince who was brought up with him at court 
and retained the title in adulthood. It has been less restric- 
tively interpreted as “courtier” or “intimate friend” (MM 
615). In any case it was a very special relationship of honor. 
Manaen may have been Luke’s source of information about 
Herod Antipas and his dynasty, information that is not 
found in the other Gospels. Manaen may have been related 
to an earlier Manaen, an Essene, who was a friend of 
Herod the Great, father of Herod Antipas, and predicted 
his ascension to the throne (Joseph. Ant. 15.373-79). 
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JoAnn Ford Watson 

MANAHATH (PERSON) [Heb manahat]. A son of 
Shobal and grandson of “Seir, the Horite” (Gen 36:23; 
1 Chr 1:40). This genealogy and its literary context suggest 
that Manahath was an Edomite tribe or clan of the 7th 
century b.c. See HOR1TES; SHOBAL. It is possible that 
elements of this Edomite dan at one time inhabited the 
Negeb. See MANAHATHITES. 

The form of the name is difficult to explain. The vowel 


pattern of *manaht excludes a connection with Aram nht 
(“to descend”) or with Heb minhd (“gift,” also Phoen, 
Aram, and perhaps Ug). Possibly, *Manaht can be re¬ 
garded as a “feminine” formation belonging to (Heb) 
manoah, “rest, resting place,” which is also the name of 
Samson’s father (1 Sam 13:2, etc.), further attested on a 
7th-century b.c. Judean seal (Herr 1978: 130, no. 110). 
Because Manoah is derived from *Manah, *Manaht would 
lead to *Manaht , hence Manahat (the reduction of long 
vowels in double-closed syllables is a common Semitic fea¬ 
ture). 
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Ernst Axel Knauf 


MANAHATH (PLACE) [Heb manahat]. A place to 
which Benjaminite families from Geba, of the clan of 
Ehud, were “exiled” (1 Chr 8:6). Because it was a fellow 
Benjaminite, Gera (1 Chr 8:3), who “exiled” them (1 Chr 
8:7, reading hglm as a verbal form, not as a PN “Heglam” 
[so RSV]), this “exile” may be understood within the con¬ 
text of Benjaminite colonization of the mountains of Gil¬ 
ead before the monarchy. Because the Benjaminite clan of 
Ehud (whose “father,” incidentally, was Gera, Judg 3:15) 
settled in the vicinity of the modern town of c Ajlun (Knauf 
fc.), Manahath should be sought in its environs; the place 
can be identified with Mahnah (< *Mahnat, an easy corrup¬ 
tion of *Manaht), 7 km N of c Ajlun (M.R. 221193). The 
area was occupied in the early Iron Age (Khirbet el- 
Hedamus at c Ain Mahnah, Mittmann 1970: 68f.). 

Manahath, meaning “resting place,” is a genuine top- 
onym that need not be connected with the Seirite clan or 
the tribe of Manahath, which belongs to an area where 
Benjaminites are never known to have settled. See MAN¬ 
AHATH (PERSON). 

The place Manahath has previously been identified with 
the fortress Manhatu (EA 292: 30; Moran 1987: 521), 
constructed in the Amarna period to defend the territory 
of Gezer against “the hostility from the mountains” 
(Schmitt 1980: 91-92). On both philological and historical 
grounds, however, this identification is not tenable (Nie¬ 
mann 1985: 156-58). Furthermore, Amarna-Akkadian 
Manhatu may represent a Canaanite *man c at (“Defense,” a 
name that would suit a fortress well). (For (h) representing 
Canaanite c ayin in Amarna-Akkadian, cf., e.g., Henianabi 
EA 256: 26, which is an Mm c Anab “Spring of Grapes.”) 
Not incidentally, there is a Sitt Mana c and a Khirbet 
Manna c in the region where Manhatu must be located 
(Schmitt 1980: 91). 
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Ernst Axel Knauf 

MANAHATHITES [Heb mdnahtl ]. A clan of the Ca- 
lebites (1 Chr 2:54), half of which was derived from 
SHOBAL and was called MENUHOTH (1 Chr 2:52). The 
other half of this clan, said to inhabit ZORAH, is also 
accounted among the sons of Shobal in 1 Chr 2:53, but 
among the descendants of Salma in 1 Chr 2:54. 

It is impossible not to identify the Manahathites, sons of 
Shobal here in 1 Chronicles 2, with the Edomite (Horite) 
tribe or clan of Manahath, son of Shobal, mentioned in 
Gen 36:23; 1 Chr 1:40. See MANAHATH (PERSON). 
There are two historical situations that might have accom¬ 
modated the appearance of an Edomite clan among the 
Calebites (i.e., the inhabitants of the Negeb): the premo- 
narchic and the postexilic periods. In the premonarchic 
period, numerous tribes and/or clans lived on both sides 
of Wadi c Arabah who later joined either Judah, or Edom, 
or both. See LOTAN. Because the ranked tribal system 
attested by Genesis 36 is, however, unlikely to have 
emerged in the LB or early Iron Age, a postexilic date for 
1 Chr 2:52-54 is preferable. In this case, the presence of 
Shobalites at Kiriath-jearim (1 Chr 2:52) and Manahathites 
at Zora and Eshtaol (1 Chr 2:53-54) attests Idumean 
penetration into Judea proper, which is not unlikely given 
the fact that Judeans also settled, or Judean landlords also 
owned, territory within Idumea (cf. Neh 11:25-30). Ju¬ 
dean presence within Idumea is evidenced by the Arad 
and Beer-sheba ostraca (de Geus 1980: 73; Eph c al 1982: 
200 n. 679). 

A different view was advanced by W. Rudolph (Chronicles 
HAT, 27). He also dates 1 Chr 2:18-19, 50-55 to the 
postexilic period, but he assumed that Calebites left the 
Negeb under Idumean pressure and settled further N 
within Judea. There are, however, no indisputable refer¬ 
ences to the Calebites after the reign of David. After the 
Exile, the attribution of Idumean clans to the southern, 
albeit extinct and legendary, tribe of Caleb may have 
served to legitimize their abode in Judea. 
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MANASSEH (PERSON) [Heb menasseh]. Var. MANAS- 
SEAS. 1. Son of Joseph, son of Jacob and, as such, the 
eponymous ancestor of one of the Israelite tribes. See 
MANASSEH (PLACE). 

2. See MANASSEH, KING OF JUDAH. 

3. Identified as a son of both Pahath-moab and 
Hashum, Manasseh is listed among the Israelites who 
dismissed the foreign wives with whom they were living in 
defiance of the law (Ezra 10:30, 33). In the parallel passage 
in 1 Esdr 9:31, he is called Manasseas (Gk Manasseas). 

4. Identified as a son of both Hashum and Addi, this 
Manasseh is also listed among the Israelites who dismissed 


the foreign wives with whom they were living in defiance 
of the Law (1 Esdr 9:33). 

5. The husband of Judith, Manasseh is described as 
having died from a sunstroke while overseeing a barley 
harvest (Jdt 8:2-3). A fictional character, the description 
of Manasseh’s death may have been inspired by the story 
of the Shunamite woman’s son (cf. 2 Kgs 4:18ff.; Enslin 
1972: 110), but the similarities between the two stories are 
superficial at best (Craven 1983: 85 n. 41). 
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MANASSEH (PLACE) [Heb menasseh]. MANASSITE. 
Name of Israelite tribe in the hills of central Palestine; 
during the early monarchy it extended to include the 
inhabitants of central Transjordan (half-tribe of Manas¬ 
seh). 

A. Manasseh, Son of Joseph, Son of Jacob 

The eponym of the tribe of Manasseh was the eldest son 
of Joseph and Asenath, the daughter of Potiphera the 
priest of On (Gen 46:20). Menasseh is a regular Hebrew 
personal name of a common type. It is a participle of the 
root nsh “he who makes forget,” namely, the death of a 
prior child (cf. a popular name like Menahem). There is 
no doubt that this name was originally a personal name. It 
was probably the name of the ancestor of a clan, unlike 
such names as Judah or Ephraim, which originally had a 
geographical meaning. 

B. The Place of Manasseh in the System of Twelve 
Tribes 

There is not one system of twelve tribes in the OT, but 
two (see GAD). System A is mainly a list of patronyms and 
includes the tribes of Levi and Joseph. The second system, 
B, is geographical. It omits Levi, the priestly tribe without 
a territory, while Joseph is split up into Ephraim and 
Manasseh. Although it is repeatedly stated that Manasseh 
was Joseph’s eldest son, the order is often reversed: 
Ephraim, then Manasseh. In some instances the biblical 
text as it now stands still shows “scars” indicating that in a 
former stage the text had the original order—Manasseh. 
then Ephraim—as is the case with Joshua 16 and 17 (de 
Geus 1976: 79-80). Indeed, it was apparently so well 
known that Manasseh was traditionally the eldest son/tribe 
that an explanation was needed to clarify the later situa¬ 
tion, with Ephraim as the dominant tribe in the center of 
the country (Gen 48:13-14). 

Two recent views with regard to the tribe ol Manasseh 
are important. Until two decades ago it was generally 
assumed that the name “house of Joseph” was older than 
the separate tribes Ephraim and Manasseh. While expand¬ 
ing in the central hills after the period of settlement, 
Joseph split up into two separate tribes. Therefore system 
A was considered older than system B. Many historians, 
however, now accept the opinion that it was the other way 
around. The expression “house of Joseph” appears only at 
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the beginning of the divided monarchy and denotes the 
core of the kingdom of Israel. In most cases “house of 
Joseph” has a polemic sound against “Judah” (de Geus 
1976: 70-96; Lemche 1985: 284). 

The second modern development is that Machir is no 
longer thought to be just another smaller splinter group 
of Joseph, but instead the name of an older tribal group. 
Neither was Machir simply an older name for Manasseh, 
as was often said in view of Judg 5:14. Machir was probably 
a small Israelite tribe that dwelled around Dothan during 
the LB Age and that later moved to Transjordan (de Geus 
1976: 72). Only the rise of the Israelite state resolved the 
conflicts about land and power between the different Man- 
assite clans and with the neighboring tribes. 

C. Settlement 

The process of sedentarization and reurbanization that 
is commonly known as the “settlement of the Israelite 
tribes” started at the beginning of the 12th century b.c.e. 
Archaeologically speaking this is the Iron Age I. It is 
significant that Finkelstein found that 70 percent of all 
Iron I sites in Palestine are located N of the modern town 
of Ramallah and S of the Jezreel valley. This is the territory 
of the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh (A/5, 65—91, 352- 
56). In absolute numbers, 120 sites were located in 
Ephraim and 100 in Manasseh, by contrast to, for instance, 
only 12 for Judah. After a study of all of the newer material 
that has been published on early Iron Age sites in Trans¬ 
jordan, Finkelstein (A/5, 114-17) comes to the conclusion 
that a parallel process of sedentarization occurred there, 
rather than a migration with subsequent settlement from 
the W, as was assumed by Mittmann. 

There is a remarkable difference between the settlement 
in Ephraim and that in Manasseh. The new Iron I sites in 
Ephraim are found far from the sparse LB towns. But in 
the land of Manasseh the Israelites settled among a popu¬ 
lation that had been sedentary for a long time. The tribal 
territory does not have the steep and forested slopes of 
Mount Ephraim. It consists of broad valleys and gentle 
slopes. The soils are fertile and easy to work. In the 
territory of Manasseh there were no less than 22 LB Age 
towns (cf. Ephraim, 5; Judah, 5). Some of these LB Age 
cities certainly continued well into the Iron Age and the 
Israelite period. A good example of this is the town of 
Shechem. The Bible also is very clear about the continuing 
Canaanite presence in the land of Manasseh (Judg 1:27; 
A/5, 90-91). 

The oldest Iron Age I settlements of the country are 
found in the territory of Manasseh. Here the land was 
suitable for pastoralists who also raised some grain crops. 
These pastoralists had roamed around in the area already 
for some centuries (de Geus 1976: 164—71). What started 
in Manasseh—and probably parallel to it also in Transjor¬ 
dan—spread out from this nucleus: first to the S and the 
N, later also to the W. 

D. History 

Apart from the fertility of the land, four factors deter¬ 
mined the history of the tribe of Manasseh: (1) the pres¬ 
ence of so many Canaanite towns inside its territory; 

(2) the competition with the brother-tribe Ephraim; 

(3) the fact that all three successive capitals of the kingdom 


of Israel were situated inside its boundaries; and (4) the 
fact that the easiest passage to Transjordan and to the 
King’s Highway is through the Wadi Far c ah and along the 
Wadi Zerqa (Jabbok River). 

Although the earliest Israelite population of Manasseh 
was rural, the tribal territory remained under the domi¬ 
nance of a number of towns in its heartland that only 
gradually became Israelite. Shechem, for instance, was 
already of importance to the oldest Israelites in the Bronze 
Age, but in the period of the Judges it still had a predom¬ 
inantly non-Israelite population (Judges 9). Like Tirzah 
and Hepher, Shechem was ultimately included in the tribal 
genealogy (Num 26:28-34; Josh 17:2-3). Other former 
Canaanite towns like Ibleam, Dothan, Beth-shan, Taanach, 
and Megiddo were more peripheral. Gradually all of these 
towns became Israelite. The example of Tappuah shows 
how slowly this development went. Tappuah, on the south¬ 
ern border of Manasseh, was a LB Canaanite town. Its 
surrounding lands became Manassite, but the town itself 
was Ephraimite. That is to say, the ruling family changed 
into an Ephraimite one at a time that the Ephraimites were 
already powerful enough to cause this change. 

The OT shows several examples of an ancient rivalry 
against the rising tribe of Ephraim. The changed order, 
placing the elder brother behind the younger, has already 
been mentioned. Judges 6-8 tell us the story of Gideon’s 
war against the Midianites. Gideon was a Manassite hero 
and judge. His allies, besides Manasseh, were Asher, Zeb- 
ulun, Naphtali, and in a passive way the Israelite areas in 
Transjordan. The Ephraimites were purposely left out 
(Judg 8:1). The conflict between Gilead and Ephraim that 
is known as the sibbolet incident (Judg 12:1—6) became very 
famous. This story also testifies to a linguistic distinction 
between the Gileadites from Transjordan and the 
Ephraimites. In the time of the monarchy this competition 
ended in favor of the Ephraimites. Not only was Joshua an 
Ephraimite, but also Jeroboam, the first king of the north¬ 
ern kingdom. In 1 Kgs 4:8 Solomon’s first district is simply 
called the “mountain of Ephraim,” although it is clear that 
Manasseh is meant. 

The capitals Shechem, Tirzah, and Samaria are all situ¬ 
ated inside Manasseh. During the dynasty of the Omrides 
Jezreel served as their private residency. Officially Jezreel 
belonged to Issachar. If Omri belonged to the same clan 
as Baasha, he was also an Issacharite. Geographically Jez¬ 
reel belongs to Manasseh, so it is possible that the tribe of 
Issachar was a splinter group of Manasseh. This tribe is 
now missing in stories where it could hardly be missed, as 
in Judges 6—8, where the later territory of Issachar was 
the scene of the conflict. In 2 Sam 2:8-9 Jezreel stands for 
both Issachar and (West) Manasseh. In addition there are 
several Manassite enclaves inside Issachar, all former Ca¬ 
naanite towns (Josh 17:11; Judg 1:27). 

It is evident that the last redactions of the traditions 
about the Israelite tribes in Transjordan were made when 
there was no longer an important Israelite population or 
military presence there. One feels in the texts the uncer¬ 
tainty of exactly how the situation had been (Wiist 1975: 
59). It is clear that “half-tribe of Manasseh” is an artificial 
construction. The older traditions peak of Gilead and 
Machir. Both received a place in the Manassite genealogy 
of Numbers 26. In later traditions all Cisjordanian clans 
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were regarded as the legal sons of Manasseh’s first wife 
but the Transjordanian clans as sons of his Aramean con¬ 
cubine. It seems that all of these territories were lost after 
Tiglath-pileser III (but see GAD; perhaps Jerusalem kept 
in contact with former Israelite groups in Transjordan, 
which remained known in Judah as “Gad”). 

One should bear in mind that in the time of the early 
monarchy Transjordan was of great strategic importance. 
Transjordanian Israelites played a key role in many stories 
about Saul and his son Ish-bosheth. David also fell back on 
Gilead when his throne was threatened. 

E. Territory 

The territory of Manasseh, W of the Jordan River, 
consisted first of all of the northern part of the central 
Palestinian hills. The Jordan River was apparently the 
eastern border. The northern border should have been 
the valley of Jezreel. But as we have seen, here we find a 
number of Manassite enclaves in what became the territory 
of Issachar. The southern border seems to have been Wadi 
Qanah. Joshua 17 tells us that the western border was the 
sea. In reality it took a long time before Manassite/Israelite 
influence extended into the coastal plain. This remained 
at first firmly in the hands of Canaanites and Philistines. A 
Manassite town on the coast was Dor, while in the plain 
was situated “the land of Hepher” (if its identification with 
el-Ifshar is correct). Only at one place do we find a detailed 
border description: in the area of Tappuah. This city on 
the northern side of Wadi Qanah was Ephraimite. The 
text as it stands now, however, shows many “scars.” The 
remark about Tappuah is undoubtedly a remnant of an 
older, more detailed border description. And it proves 
that such border descriptions did indeed exist and were 
old. Very probably they had once had an official function 
(de Geus 1976: 74-77). We do not have a town list of the 
tribe of Manasseh. 

On the other hand, seven of the clans known from the 
genealogy of Numbers 26 appear as geographical districts 
in the Samaria ostraca. These ostraca date from the begin¬ 
ning of the 8th century b.c.e. They prove that these clan 
names at that time still functioned as names of districts. 
The seven are Shemida, Abiezer, Helek, Asriel, Shechem, 
Hoglah, and Noah. They are all situated around Samaria 
in central Manasseh. 

Israelite settlement in Transjordan had two centers: a 
southern one and a northern one. The borders of the 
latter are roughly: to the N, the Yarmuk River; to the W, 
the Jordan River; to the S, the Jabbok River. It is as yet 
impossible to give a detailed description of the eastern 
border, which flanked the kingdom of Ammon. The list 
of Solomonic districts includes two districts in the half¬ 
tribe of Manasseh. A northern one on the plain of Irbid, S 
of the Yarmuk River, had its center at Ramoth-gilead (Tell 
er-Ramit). The other one was in the hills of the c Ajlun, its 
center being Mahanaim. This city is commonly identified 
with Tell Hajjaj, which should mean that the center of this 
district was situated in an enclave S of the Jabbok River. A 
very recent proposal is the identification of Mahanaim 
with Tell ed-Dhahab el-Gharbi, just N of the river. 
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MANASSEH, KING OF JUDAH. Manasseh, son 
of Hezekiah, was king of Judah ca. 687-642 b.c.e. Accord¬ 
ing to 2 Kgs 21:1 and 2 Chr 33:1, Manasseh came to the 
throne at the age of 12 and ruled for 55 years. His mother 
was Hephzibah. A 55-year reign is difficult to reconcile 
with the chronologies of preceding and following kings 
and is perhaps exaggerated. Given Manasseh’s youth at his 
accession, however, and especially in view of Hezekiah’s 
illness, a ten-year coregeficy at the end of his father’s reign 
is sometimes proposed as a way of reconciling the conflict¬ 
ing information (see, however, the new chronology pro¬ 
posed by Hayes and Hooker [1988: 71-83]). 

A. Sources 

The primary account of Manasseh’s reign is given bv the 
Deuteronomist in 2 Kgs 21:1—18, who claims that Manas¬ 
seh’s apostasy led Judah to ruin. The Chronicler follows 
suit and presents much the same picture for the earlier 
part of Manasseh’s reign (2 Chr 33:1-10). But he adds in 
2 Chr 33:11-17 an account of an invasion of Judah bv 
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Assyrian forces, of the capture of Manasseh and his re¬ 
moval to Babylon (sic!), of Manasseh’s repentance and 
return to Jerusalem, and of building and military activity 
in Judah, as well as of a religious reform to restore the 
worship of Yahweh. Not even a hint of these matters is 
given in the Deuteronomist’s account, however, and schol¬ 
ars are divided on whether the Chronicler’s added mate¬ 
rial is based on historical information. 

Neither the Deuteronomist nor the Chronicler discusses 
Manasseh’s reign in relation to the events of the time, so 
scholars are left with the problematic task of setting Ma¬ 
nasseh’s activities in a larger context. It is clear that Manas¬ 
seh ruled when Assyrian power was unmatched in the 
Near East, but to what extent Manasseh’s religious, build¬ 
ing, and military activities can be correlated with Judah’s 
situation under Assyria is a matter of conjecture. 

The annals of Esarhaddon mention Manasseh among a 
group of twenty-two western kings who were compelled 
“under terrible difficulties” to transport building material 
to Nineveh for a project of the Assyrian king (ANET, 291). 
Manasseh is also named in an almost identical list in 
Ashurbanipal s account of rulers (only the “C” edition of 
the annals gives the full list of names) who presented gifts 
to him and then helped him conquer Egypt in 668/667 
b.c.e. (ANET, 294). The striking similarity between Esar- 
haddon’s vassal treaties (Wiseman 1958) and language in 
Deuteronomy, especially chap. 28, has led some scholars 
to conclude that the curses in that chapter were adapted 
from the maledictions in the treaties (Frankena 1965; 
Weinfeld 1965). Frankena has speculated that Manasseh, 
after swearing allegiance to the Assyrian king (in his view 
Manasseh was probably compelled to take a loyalty oath to 
support the succession of the crown prince Ashurbanipal), 
brought a copy of the vassal treaty back to Jerusalem, 
where it influenced the formulation of Deuteronomy 
(1965: 150). However one views the significance of the 
vassal treaties for the study of Manasseh, the Assyrian 
annals always refer to the Judean king as a loyal vassal. 

B. Assessments of Manasseh 

The Deuteronomist who gives us the account of Manas¬ 
seh’s reign in 2 Kgs 21:1-18 seeks to present the Judean 
king as a religious apostate. At the beginning of the ac¬ 
count, the Deuteronomist states that Manasseh “did what 
was evil in the sight of Yahweh” (v 2), following the “abom¬ 
inable” practices (td c abdt) of the nations who had lived in 
the land before the Israelites (v 3; cf. v 11). There follows 
a catalog of Manasseh’s “sins,” including the following: he 
rebuilt the shrines (bamot) that Hezekiah had destroyed; he 
set up altars for Baal and made a sacred pole, as Ahab had 
done; he worshipped all the host of heaven and built altars 
(for them?) in the temple; he built altars for all the host of 
heaven in the two courts of the temple; he caused his son 
to pass through the fire (child sacrifice?); he practiced 
soothsaying and divination, and consulted ghosts and spir¬ 
its; he placed the image of Asherah in the temple; and he 
shed much innocent blood in Jerusalem. In sum, Manasseh 
committed great wickedness and in the process led Judah 
to sin. 

Scholars have tended to accept uncritically the Deuter¬ 
onomist s extremely negative evaluation of Manasseh, 
faulting the king for a “decline of traditional, national 


religion” (Greenberg, WHJP 4/2: 118), which brought with 
it “contempt for Yahweh’s law and new incidents of vio¬ 
lence and injustice” ( BHI , 313). Kaufmann referred to 
Manasseh’s reign as “the heyday of Judean idolatry” (KRI, 
141). The tendency has been to see Manasseh as a bad 
king because the Deuteronomist presented him in that 
light. 

Increasingly, however, the artificiality and tendentious¬ 
ness of the Deuteronomist’s account is recognized, and 
reassessments are appearing. Ahlstrom, for example, avers 
that “Manasseh cannot be called an ‘apostate’ ” and insists 
that he must be considered a traditionalist who “came into 
conflict with those groups still advocating the religious 
ideas and the radical, utopian innovations of his ‘unortho¬ 
dox’ father” (1982: 80). Such claims, obviously, proceed 
from a view of the religion of Judah radically different 
from the standard treatments. 

In addition, the study of comparative materials has 
demonstrated that the pattern of alternating bad and good 
reigns before and after Manasseh—Ahaz (bad); Hezekiah 
(good); Manasseh and Amon (bad); Josiah (good)—follows 
a literary convention in ANE historiography which ren¬ 
ders the neatness of the schema rather suspect from a 
strictly historical point of view (Evans 1983: 121—25). The 
Deuteronomist’s contrasting depiction of Manasseh and 
Hezekiah, for example, is greatly overdrawn. Political and 
social conditions during the final years of Hezekiah’s reign, 
following Judah’s capitulation to Assyria in 701 b.c.e., 
continued into the period of Manasseh (Evans 1980: 166- 
67; cf., however, Soggin 1984: 238) and left the king with 
little room to maneuver. Nelson’s study of Manasseh’s 
“severely limited” options, at least before the 650s, leads to 
the conclusion, “There is no reason to condemn Manasseh 
for doing what he had to do” (1983: 181). 

C. Manasseh and Assyria 

The kingdom Manasseh inherited from Hezekiah was a 
small vassal state within the Assyrian imperial system. 
Assyrian records claim that when Sennacherib conquered 
Judah in 701 b.c.e. the territory beyond the immediate 
environs of Jerusalem was put under the control of Assyr¬ 
ia’s loyal Philistine kings in Ashdod, Ekron, and Gaza. 
Sometime during Manasseh’s reign the territory was re¬ 
turned to Judah, presumably under conditions favorable 
to the Assyrians. 

It has been commonplace to attribute many of Manas¬ 
seh’s religious practices to the powerful influence of the 
Assyrians over Judah in the early part of the 7th century. 
Hayes, for example, regards the biblical references to the 
worship of astral deities (“the host of heaven”) during this 
time as an indication that “the imposition and encourage¬ 
ment of Assyrian religion was probably used as an impor¬ 
tant feature of Assyrian control” ( HAIJ , 372). This view 
goes back to Oestreicher (1923) and has been adopted by 
many scholars who interpret the changing patterns of 
Judean religion from Ahaz to josiah in dose relationship 
to Judah’s political stances vis-a-vis Assyria. Since the as¬ 
sumption was that Assyria imposed the worship of Assyr¬ 
ian gods on subject peoples, it followed that the non- 
Yahwistic religious practices during the reigns of Ahaz and 
Manasseh were due to the religious impositions of their 
imperial masters. The same line of reasoning led scholars 
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to interpret the Yahwistic reforms of Hezekiah and Josiah 
as essentially political in nature, the goal being to assert 
political independence by eliminating Assyrian religious 
practices, which their predecessors had been obliged to 
institute. 

On the basis of a thorough examination of the Assyrian 
evidence, McKay (1973) and Cogan (1974) have concluded 
that the Assyrians did not impose on vassal states the 
obligation to worship Assyrian gods (but see now Spieck- 
ermann 1982: 307-72). Vassal states, as distinct from pro¬ 
vincial territories, were spared Assyrian interference in 
religious affairs, even though tribute payments and loyalty 
oaths were required to demonstrate allegiance to the As¬ 
syrian overlord. Furthermore, McKay and Cogan have 
shown that the non-Yahwistic religious practices in Judah 
during Assyrian domination display the characteristics of 
"popular Palestinian paganism” (McKay 1973: 67); they 
were "outgrowths of local traditions, popularly rooted” 
rather than coerced importations from Assyria (Cogan 
1974: 86). This is not to claim, however, that there was no 
"Assyrianization” of Judah’s religion. Both McKay (1973: 
67-73) and Cogan (1974: 88-96) acknowledge a process 
of acculturation under the Assyrians which resulted in the 
popular resurgence and/or royal sponsorship of foreign 
cults under Ahaz and Manasseh (Cogan 1974: 88-96). 

Beyond Manasseh’s efforts to demonstrate his loyalty to 
Assyria, it is reasonable to assume that his religious policies 
were designed to win support within Judah by restoring 
the cultic practices which Hezekiah had taken away from 
the people. The connection between Hezekiah’s reform 
and the subsequent national humiliation by the Assyrians 
would not have been lost on discerning Judeans. They 
would have welcomed Manasseh’s reversal of Hezekiah’s 
policies—policies which had cost Judah dearly in land and 
treasure. But others would have viewed matters differently. 
The Yahwistic priests in Jerusalem undoubtedly would 
have opposed Manasseh because of his sponsorship of non- 
Yahwistic practices. The levitical priests who served the 
local shrines may have opposed him also, for the same 
reason (Nielsen 1967: 105-6). 

The circumstances prompting Hezekiah’s reform, fol¬ 
lowed by Manasseh’s reversal of the reform and then 
Josiah’s restoration of many of the same reform measures, 
probably reflects a domestic conflict within Judah between 
rival social groups (Nielsen 1967: 104-6; Oded, IJH , 453- 
54). In 2 Kgs 21:16 it is mentioned that Manasseh shed 
much "innocent blood” in Jerusalem. Is this a reference to 
political murders? Some have suggested that it is, and in 
particular that it alludes to Manasseh’s violent suppression 
of the prophets, whose voices were silent during his long 
reign. The legend of the martyrdom of Isaiah has inspired 
this view. Others maintain, however, that the absence of 
prophecy during Manasseh’s reign was “in part because 
there were no major crises nor any real options in foreign 
policy for the prophets to preach about” (Nelson 1983: 
181; cf. Nielsen 1967: 104-5). 

D. 2 Chr 33:11-17 

Scholars are sharply divided on whether the informa¬ 
tion supplied by the Chronicler in 2 Chr 33:11-17 is 
historically reliable. This account claims that Manasseh was 
taken as a bound captive to Babylon by the Assyrian forces, 


that he repented of his sins while there, and that he 
returned to Jerusalem and instituted a Yahwistic religious 
reform. (The apocryphal Prayer of Manasseh is a late 
attempt to construct the prayer of repentance to which 2 
Chr 33:12-13 alludes. See MANASSEH, PRAYER OF.) 
The point at issue is which parts of the account, if any, can 
be given credence. 

On the one hand, some claim that the crafting of the 
account was theologically motivated and is lacking in his¬ 
torical credibility. It has been referred to as an “edifying 
story” created by the biblical narrator to answer the per¬ 
plexing question of why Yahweh would have allowed this 
most wicked king of all to rule longer than any other 
Davidic king (Soggin 1984: 239; cf. Myers 2 Chronicles AB, 
199). Ackroyd has stated that the Chronicler’s portrayal of 
Manasseh was designed to speak theologically to the Ju¬ 
dean exiles—"just as such a wicked king was taken captive, 
repented, and was restored, so the same was to happen to 
Judah” (Ackroyd, 1-2 Chronicles TB, 198). Furthermore, 
the skepticism about Manasseh’s repentance and reform 
has seemed justified in light of the reform measures un¬ 
dertaken by Josiah. Bright, for example, has dismissed the 
likelihood of a reform by Manasseh with the observation, 
"it is clear from II Kings, ch. 23, that the abuses for which 
he was responsible continued till Josiah removed them” 
(BHI, 313 n. 7; cf. HAIJ, 376). 

On the other hand, the Chronicler’s special material on 
Manasseh does not make major claims for the king’s re¬ 
forms. His actions were limited to the removal of a few 
objects from the temple, a few altars from within the city, 
the restoration of the altar of Yahweh in the temple, and 
the use of the restored altar for sacrificial functions. Thus 
the reform centered on the temple and little, if any, of it 
extended beyond Jerusalem. The Chronicler does claim 
that Manasseh commanded Judah to serve Yahweh, but it 
is unlikely that the king’s command resulted in significant 
changes in the religious practices outside Jerusalem, de¬ 
spite the Chronicler’s claim that the people thereafter 
sacrificed only to Yahweh. 

Ahlstrom believes that the Chronicler’s report “cannot 
be a complete invention,” and he seeks to establish a 
plausible connection between Manasseh’s cultic reorgani¬ 
zation, on the one hand, and the king’s building activities 
and changes in the defense system (2 Chr 33:14), on the 
other (1982: 76-81). According to Ahlstrom, such a con¬ 
nection can be found when one recognizes “the complex 
idea of religion as a national, territorial phenomenon 
(1982: 77). He maintains that the restoration of the terri¬ 
tory which had earlier been given by Sennacherib to loval 
Philistine rulers called for the extension of Manasseh s 
administration “in order to re-incorporate these cities ter¬ 
ritorially and religiously into the kingdom of Judah 
(1982: 78). 

The Chronicler claims that Manasseh built an outer wall 
for Jerusalem and placed military commanders in the 
fortified cities of Judah (2 Chr 33:14) as indications of the 
king’s loyalty to Assyria. According to some. Manasseh was 
allowed to strengthen his kingdom in order that Judah 
could serve as an effective buffer between Assyria and 
Egypt (Nielsen 1967: 104; cf. Nelson 1983: 181). The 
possibility that fortifications at Tell el-Hesi and Arad were 
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also parts of Manasseh’s defense system against Egypt has 
been hinted at by Ahlstrom (1982: 79). 

Still another view is that Manasseh’s building and mili¬ 
tary activities may be seen as a rebellion against Assyria, a 
possibility which would explain Manasseh’s capture by 
Assyrian commanders and removal to Babylon (2 Chr 
33:11). The most likely occasion for Manasseh’s revolt, 
according to most scholars, would have been the civil war 
led by Shamash-shum-ukin against Ashurbanipal (BHI, 
311, 341; Ehrlich 1965; Oded, IJH, 455-56; Reviv, WHJP 
4/1: 200—201). Though centered in Babylon, the uprising 
stirred revolts elsewhere, and Manasseh could have been 
among those involved. If such a revolt occurred, however, 
it is difficult to fathom why the Deuteronomist would have 
suppressed this information, especially since Manasseh’s 
capture could have been interpreted as divine punishment 
in a manner consistent with the Deuteronomist’s ideology 
(Nielsen 1967: 104). 

Another possible context for a revolt by Manasseh has 
been suggested on the basis of a fragmentary inscription 
of Esarhaddon. The text reports reprisals against Phoeni¬ 
cian and Philistine cities which had apparently joined an 
anti-Assyrian conspiracy with the Egyptian king Tarqu 
(Tarhaqa). The inscription refers to twenty-two western 
kings who were subdued during Esarhaddon’s campaign 
to Egypt (671 b.c.e.), but unfortunately the tablet is broken 
where the names of the rebellious rulers were probably 
listed. Manasseh may have joined this rebellion (Cogan 
1974: 69). 

E. Manasseh and the Fall of Judah 

2 Kings blames Judah’s fall on the sins of Manasseh (2 
Kgs 21:11—15; 23:26-27; 24:3-4)—the hand in these pas¬ 
sages is that of an exilic redactor—and in this fashion 
imitates the depiction of Jeroboam ben Nebat as the wicked 
ruler whose sins led the N kingdom of Israel to ruin. This 
portrayal of Manasseh as an UnheiLsherrscher (interestingly, 
the Chronicler does not attribute the fall of Judah to 
Manasseh's sms) is a characteristic of the Deuteronomistic 
literature, which in this and other respects follows patterns 
in ANE historiography (Evans 1983). 

F. Manasseh in Rabbinic Literature 

The generally negative depiction of Manasseh reappears 
in rabbinic literature. Manasseh’s idolatry, especially, is the 
subject of comment. The rabbis included Manasseh among 
those who have no share in the world to come, although 
Rabbi Judah disagreed because of the king’s repentance 
(m. Sank. 10:2). Rabbi Ashi, in a dream, learned of Manas¬ 
seh’s erudition and asked him why such a wise person 
worshipped idols. Manasseh responded, “Had you lived at 
my time, you would have caught hold of the hem of my 
garment and sped after me” ( b . Sank. 102b). 
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MANASSEH, PRAYER OF. This pseudepigraphal 
prayer, which is an individual lament of personal sin, is 
preserved primarily in Greek and Syriac. Many distin¬ 
guished scholars consider that Greek is the original lan¬ 
guage; others conclude that it was composed in a Semitic 
language (see fuller discussion in OTP 2: 625-27). The 
prayer is too short and the history of transmission of both 
the Greek and Syriac texts is still too unclear to provide a 
firm conclusion regarding the original language. 

Its penitential qualities, introspective and elevated per¬ 
ception of human need, as well as the denigration of Jewish 
prayer during the time of Jesus of Nazareth caused it to be 
labeled “Christian.” Fabricius (1722: 1.1101) and Nestle 
(1899: 3: 18) claimed that it was written by a Christian. 
Migne (1856: 850) attributed the Greek text to the Chris¬ 
tian author of the Apostolic Constitutions and tended to 
disparage the Prayer. 

Now, thanks to a refined understanding of early Judaism 
and early Christianity, to an improved and more self- 
critical methodology, and to the discovery of numerous 
early Jewish hymns and prayers, it is certain that the Prayer 
of Manasseh was composed by a Jew, perhaps in or near 
Jerusalem, sometime before the destruction of the temple 
in 70 c.e. The author attempts to supply the prayer attrib¬ 
uted by 2 Chronicles 33 to Manasseh (687-642 b.c.e.), the 
son of Hezekiah, supposedly the wickedest king of Judah. 

For the Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur) the high priest 
would confess his own sins, as well as the sins of his family 
and the nation Israel. Confession of guilt and need for 
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forgiveness were at the heart of early Judaism. As the 
Jewish expert Sandmel stated, the Prayer of Manasseh 
would “have fitted admirably” into the synagogue service 
for the Day of Atonement. For Goodspeed (1939: 56), the 
“simplicity, deep feeling, and power” of the Prayer of 
Manasseh “give it genuine religious worth, and remind us 
of the genuine religious feeling that welled up in Jewish 
hearts.” Affirming that it is a Jewish prayer, B. M. Metzger 
(1957: 122) calls the Prayer of Manasseh “the little classic 
of penitential devotion,” which “breathes throughout a 
deep and genuine religious feeling.” 

Two main themes run through the Prayer of Manasseh: 
God’s infinite mercy and grace, and the conviction that 
contrition and repentance are effective. Similar to the 
canonical prayer of the penitent sinner, Psalm 51 (which 
the author undoubtedly had memorized), and parallel to 
Joseph and Aseneth (which he probably influenced), are these 
penetrating insights (translated from the Syriac): 

And now behold I am bending the knees of my heart 
before you; 

and I am beseeching your kindness. 

I have sinned, O Lord, I have sinned; 
and certainly I know my sins. 

I make supplication before you; 
forgive me, O Lord, forgive me! 
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MANDAEISM. The term “Mandaeism” is not an orig¬ 
inal self-designation of the religious community of the so- 
called "Mandaeans" ( mandayi ), which persists today in sev¬ 
eral settlements in S Iraq (Basra, Bagdad, Amarah, Na$i- 
rlya, Suq esh-Shuyukh) and in Iranian Khuzistan (Ahwaz, 
Disful, Shushtar). It is thought that they now consist of ca. 
15,000 members; the majority lives in Iraq (ca. 13,000). 
For centuries their main business seems to have been silver- 
and ironsmithing, boatbuilding and bridge construction. 


What they do not have in common with the surrounding 
people is their religious tradition and literature, which is 
written in a unique Semitic (east Aramaic) dialect and 
script (both are called by modern scholars “Mandaic”). 

A. Self-appellations 

According to the Mandaean sources the earliest self¬ 
denominations are: “elect of righteousness” (bhire zidga) 
and “guardians” or “possessors” (na$uraiyT), i.e., of secret 
rites and knowledge. The word “Mandaeans” itself (man¬ 
dayi) refers back to an ancient term for “knowledge,” 
Gnosis (manda) and therefore means “Gnostics,” but today 
it denotes the “laity” in distinction to “priests” (tarmidi, 
actually “disciples”) and “initiates” (najoraiyi). Portuguese 
Catholic missionaries of the 17th century called them 
“disciples of John the Baptist,” and they were known in 
European literature until the 19th century under this 
name or as “John-Christians” (actually, they only consid¬ 
ered John the Baptist to be one of their prophets or 
“priests”). The Muslims gave them the name “Sabians” (in 
modern dialect: Subba ), known from the Quran and early 
Arabic literature; the designation enabled them to belong 
to the “people of the book” who are tolerated by Islam. 
Probably the original meaning of this word is “baptists, 
baptizers” (from the Aram root $eba, “to immerse, baptize, 
wash”). 

B. Literature 

It is noteworthy that the literature of this small commu¬ 
nity is quite extensive and diverse. It consists of ritual 
books (liturgies, prayers, hymns) and commentaries, theo¬ 
logical-mythological tractates, illustrated scrolls, legends, 
and magical texts. Since we do not know the names and 
dates of the authors, redactors, or compilers, it is very 
difficult to give exact information about the origin and age 
of the literature. Very often the nature of the writings 
creates a problem for interpretation because early and late 
material is interwoven. Surely the collection of many writ¬ 
ings into “books” had already started before the invasion 
of Islam into the Mandaean settlements in Mesopotamia. 
Apart from these, other texts have been transmitted in the 
earlier form of scrolls (“divans”) rather than books, and 
they are illustrated in a peculiar artistic style. The oldest 
Mandaean magical texts (bowls and lead tablets) can be 
dated to the 4th and 5th centuries a.d. 

Modern research in the scribal transmission of the texts, 
and comparisons of the special terminology, style, and 
phrases with non-Mandaean (Gnostic and Manichaean) 
literature have shown that the existence of the liturgical 
and poetic writings must be postulated already in the 3d 
century a.d. The script of texts was probably developed in 
the 2d century or earlier in order to preserve the more 
ancient religious tradition, which originated in Palestine 
and Syria and was brought orally to Mesopotamia. 

The more important Mandaean works are the following: 
The “Treasure” (Ginza) or “Great Book” (sidra rabbd) is the 
most complete collection of writings; it consists ot two 
parts, the larger “Right Ginza” and the smaller “Lett 
Ginza.” The “Right Ginza” is a collection of eighteen 
tractates with predominantly cosmological (mythological), 
theological, and didactic content, while the “Lett Ginza 
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deals only with the ascent of the soul to the realm of light; 
therefore it is also called “Book of Souls.” 

The “Book of John” ( drasa dyahya) of the “Books of the 
Kings” (i.e., Angels, drase d malke) is also a collection of 
mixed content. The main parts report on the “sermons” 
of John the Baptist, the “discourses” of Sum (Shem), the 
appearance of Anos (Enosh) in Jerusalem, and the story 
of the conversion of Miryai (Mary the Mother of Jesus). 

The liturgical hymns, prayers, and ritual instructions 
are collected in the “Canonical Prayerbook,” in Mandaic 
called Qolastd (“praise” or generally “collection” of hymns). 
The first two books of the prayerbook contain the liturgy 
for the baptism and the mass for the dead; both are still 
used today by the modern Mandaean priests. 

A series of other ritual texts or scrolls have been pub¬ 
lished only in recent times, e.g., the wedding ritual, a ritual 
for the ordination (“crowning”) of priests, a ritual for the 
purification of a polluted priest. Similar texts are still 
unpublished. A large collection of writings only for 
priestly use is the so-called “1012 Questions” (Alf Tnsar 
Suiale). 

Some of the scrolls are illlustrated, like the interesting 
“Diwan Abathur,” which deals with the ascent of the soul 
through the heavenly purgatories, or the “Diwan of the 
Rivers,” which gives an impression of the traditional world 
view of the Mandaeans. The only historical information is 
given by the (fragmentary) “Diwan of the great Revela¬ 
tion,” called Haran Gawaita. Two scrolls contain speculative 
interpretations of rituals for the ascending soul (“Great 
First World,” “Small First World”). The “Book of the Signs 
of the Zodiac” (Sfar malwase) serves the priest for horo¬ 
scopes and for giving names to the Mandaeans. 

C. Doctrine 

A real problem for research in Mandaeism is under¬ 
standing the origin, growth, and development of Man¬ 
daean traditions. No scholarly consensus has yet been 
reached in regard to source analysis and redaction. Such 
analyses would undoubtedly enable scholars to isolate early 
traditions and thus to trace their development throughout 
the extensive and diverse Mandaean literature. Flere only 
a brief summary of the main lines of Mandaean thought 
can be presented. The cosmology is marked by a strict 
(gnostic) dualism between a “world of light” (alma dnhura) 
and a “world of darkness” (alma dhtuka). The world of light 
is ruled by a sublime being who bears different names: 
“Life” (haiye), “Great Life,” “Lord of Greatness” ( mara 
drabuta ), “Great Spirit” (mana rabba ), “King of Light” ( malka 
dnhura). He is surrounded by a countless number of beings 
of light ( uthre or malke), living in “dwellings” (skinata) or 
“worlds" (i alme ), performing cultic acts and praising the 
“Life.” The world of light came into being from the “First 
Life” by way of descending emanations or creations, which 
are called “Second,” “Third,” and “Fourth” Life; they also 
bear personal names, such as YoSamin, Abathur, and Pta- 
hil. The last one is the later demiurge. 

The “World of Darkness” is governed by the “Lord of 
Darkness” and arose from the “dark waters” (chaos). The 
main powers of the World of Darkness are a giant monster 
or dragon with the name “Ur” (probably a polemic trans¬ 
formation of Heb 5 or, “light”) and the evil (female) “spirit” 
(Ruha). Their offspring are demonic beings ( devs ) and 


“angels” (malake). To them belong also the “Seven” (suba) 
or the planets (sibiahe), and the “Twelve” (trisar) signs of 
the Zodiac. 

The conflict between light and darkness, life and death, 
good and evil leads to the creation of the world (tibil) by 
the demiurge Ptahil with the help of the dark powers. In 
this process the body of the first man, Adam, is created by 
the same beings, but his “animating essence” is derived 
from the World of Light. This “substance of light” in Adam 
is called “inner (hidden) Adam” (adam kasya, adakas ), and 
it represents the “soul” (nisimta) or “spirit” (mana) in hu¬ 
mans, which has to be saved or rescued from the dark, evil 
body (= world) by heavenly beings of light. The salvation 
of these “souls” is the main concern of the Mandaean 
religion. One of its central creeds is the belief in several 
“messengers,” “helpers,” or “redeemers” sent by the “Life” 
in order to inform the pious of their “call” and to save 
their souls. The dominant figure of these “envoys of light” 
is the “knowledge of Life” (Manda d Haiye), who is also 
called “Son of Life” (Barhaiye) or “counterpart of Life” 
(Dmuthaiye). Beside him stand the three heavenly Adamites, 
Hibil (Abel), Sitil (Seth), and Anos (Enosh). Actually the 
Mandaeans know no “historical” redeemers but only 
“mythological” ones appearing throughout the ages of the 
history of the world as a repetition of the first revelation to 
Adam. Only after the confrontation with early Christianity 
did they develop the story that one of their messengers 
(Anos or Manda d Haiye) appeared in Jerusalem as an 
antagonist of Jesus Christ in order to expose him as a liar. 
In this connection John the Baptist played the role of a 
true Mandaean “disciple” or “priest” (tarmida). Whether 
reliable information about the early history of the Mandae¬ 
ans in relation to the movement of the followers of John 
the Baptist can be derived from these tales is a problem 
that remains unsolved. For the Mandaeans John is not the 
founder of their religion but only one of their prominent 
representatives. 

D. The Rituals 

The center of the Mandaean religion is the cult. For 
centuries the traditional cultic locations (mandi) have been 
the principal points of the local communities. They con¬ 
sist—probably we have to say consisted—of a small hut 
(maskna, bit manda, bimanda) made of mud; in front of it 
lies the pool or “Jordan” (yardna) with “flowing water” (the 
sanctuaries are always situated next to rivers or channels). 
Elsewhere the rituals were performed on the banks of the 
rivers or creeks close to the residences of the community. 
Since the mid-1970s the Mandaeans have changed the 
tradition of their cultic areas in order to avoid polluted 
streams and rivers. Modern cultic structures (as in Bagh¬ 
dad and Basra) are built of bricks, and the ritual font is 
connected with the public water system. 

The most important and oldest ceremonies are the 
“baptism” (maybuta) and the “ascent of the soul” (masiqta). 
The baptism or "immersion” is performed every “Sunday” 
(the first day of the week, habsabba) in “flowing water” 
(yardna). It consists of two main parts: the first one is the 
actual baptismal rite including a threefold immersion (the 
participants dressed in the sacral white garments), a three¬ 
fold “signing” of the forehead with water, a threefold gulp 
of water, the “crowning” with a small myrtle wreath (khla). 
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and the laying on of hands by the priest. The second part 
takes place on the banks of the stream and consists of the 
anointing with oil {sesam), the communion of bread (pihta) 
and water ( mambuha ), and the “sealing” of the neophyte 
against evil spirits. Both parts are concluded by the ritual 
handclasp or kusta (“truth”). The purpose and meaning of 
the baptism is not only a “purification” of sins and tres¬ 
passes but also a special kind of communion (laufa) with 
the world of light, because it is believed that all “Jordans” 
or “living waters” originate in the upper world of “Life.” 
There is no doubt that the basic constituent features of 
the water ceremonies are derived from baptismal practices 
(lustrations) or early Judaism in the pre-Christian period. 
Apart from this “full baptism” ritual, there exist two lesser 
water rites. 

The other chief ceremony is a kind of mass for the dead, 
or rather “for the soul” of the dead, called “ascent” (ma- 
siqta). It is performed at the death of a Mandaean and 
supports the “rise” of his soul to the world of Light and 
Life. It consists of lustrations with “flowing water” (yardna ), 
anointing with oil, and crowning with a myrtle wreath. 
The main ceremony starts three days after death, when 
the soul is released from the body and beings its forty-five- 
day “ascent” through the heavenly Purgatories ( matarata) 
until it reaches the “home of Life.” Recitations from the 
“Left Ginza” and ceremonial meals serve the ascending 
soul (including its symbolic nourishment, rebirth, and 
creation of a spiritual body). The roots of these ceremonies 
and the idea of “meals in memory of the dead” probably 
go back to Iranian-Zoroastrian soil, but they are shaped by 
the gnostic background of the Mandaean religion. 

The Mandaeans have many more rituals, such as the 
ordination of priests and bishops ( ganzibre ), the end-of- 
the-year ceremony (Parwanaiya or Panga), the cleansing of 
the cult hut or temple, the marriage ceremony (which 
includes the baptism), and several kinds of funeral and 
commemorative meals (lofani, zidqa bnkha). 

Characteristic of the Mandaean religion is the close 
connection between rituals and gnostic ideas. It is not only 
“knowledge” ( manda , madihta, yada) that brings salvation 
but the ceremonies, at first baptisms and “offices for the 
soul,” which are indispensable means for the release. One 
may indeed say that here Gnosis has been implanted into 
the ancient stock of a cultic community of Jewish origin 
(cf. the so-called “baptismal sects”), but from this connec¬ 
tion an authentic and even typical Mandaean-Nazoraean 
offspring has been created. 
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MANDRAKES. See PERFUMES AND SPICES; 
FLORA, BIBLICAL. 


MANI (PERSON) [Gk Mam). The Gk reading in 1 Esdr 
9:30 for the person the RSV harmonizes as Bani, based on 
the parallel text in Ezra 10:29. See BANI. 

MANICHAEANS AND MANICHAEISM. 

Manichaeism was one of the major world religions and the 
only such religion to grow out of late antiquity’s Near 
Eastern tradition of gnosis. See GNOSTICISM. Originally 
considered by Western scholars to be a Christian heresy, 
Manichaeism is now properly understood in the context of 
3d-century Mesopotamian oriental religions. The religion 
was founded by the Iranian prophet Mani (216-77 c.E.) 
who deliberately created a universal and propagandistic 
religion in a context of diverse Christian, Zoroastrian, and 
Buddhist concepts. The religion moved E toward India 
and W into the Roman Empire already in Mani’s lifetime, 
reaching as far W as Algiers and S Europe and as far E as 
central Asia and SE coastal China, where traces of the 
religion datable to the early 17th century can be identified. 


A. Biography of Mani 

1. Birth and Early Life 

2. The Universal Religion and Its Propagation 

3. Mani’s Sevenfold Canon 
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E. Structure of the Manichaean Church 

F. History of Manichaeism after Mani’s Death 

1. Missions to the West 

2. Missions to the East 


A. Biography of Mani 

1. Birth and Early Life. Mani was born on April 14, 

216 c.E., to the southeast of the Mesopotamian city of 
Ctesiphon in the Parthian province of Asoristan. His par¬ 
ents were of Iranian descent. His mother, called Maryam 
in the Arabic, Syriac, and Greek sources, was related to the 
ruling Arsacid dynasty. His father, Patik, was a devotee in 
an Elchasaite Mughtasilist community, a Judeo-Christian 
baptismal sect with gnostic and ascetic features derived 
from the popular religious movement founded by the 
obscure figure Elchasai known from the Christian here- 
siologists (Merkelbach 1988a: 105—33). 

Mani entered the baptismal sect at the age of four, but 
the most striking incident of his early life was a revelation 
he received at the age of twelve (April 1, 228) when an 
angel called “The Twin” (Arab al-Twam; Gk suzugon) ap¬ 
peared to him and ordered him to leave the baptismal sect 
at an unspecified later date. The crucial second revelation 
came at the age of twenty-four (April 19, 240) when the 
angel ordered him to begin his public ministry by openly 
preaching the newly revealed doctrine. This novel public 
teaching put Mani at odds with the traditional community 
and he was forced to leave with only the support of his 
father and two faithful followers. Although Mani’s new 
doctrine contained many elements that were rejected by 
the baptismal community, the primary point of contention 
was probably his argument that ritual purity through 
baptism was of no avail and that true redemptive purity 
comes only from the physical and moral separation of 
light from darkness, spirit from matter, and good from 
evil 

2. The Universal Religion and Its Propagation. Mani 
proclaimed himself the apostle of light, the Paraclete incar¬ 
nate (cf. John 14:16, 26), and the seal of the prophets who 
would bring the final revelation to the world. Mani viewed 
all previous religious traditions as contaminated versions 
of the originally true, though partial, teachings of the 
earlier prophets Buddha, Jesus, and Zoroaster (Zarathush- 
tra). Mani, as the Seal of the Prophets, proclaimed instead 
the final revelation, the true universal religion which would 
unite all people through his teaching. 

This grand plan required propagandistic methods de¬ 
signed to overcome the cultural and, especially, linguistic 
barriers which ultimately prevented the revelations of the 
earlier prophets from reaching the universal audience. 
Mani emphasized the need for the translation of Mani¬ 
chaean texts into all languages in order to propagate his 
teaching as effectively and quickly as possible. He even 
reformed the abstruse ideographic writing systems of the 
Iranian languages Parthian and Middle Persian by intro¬ 
ducing the more comprehensive and phonetically oriented 
eastern Aramaic alphabet. He also produced in eastern 
Aramaic a corpus of seven canonical works, in direct con¬ 
trast to the earlier prophets whose teachings were put into 
written form by their followers, who contaminated those 
teachings with their own interpretations. Perhaps Mani’s 
most effective propagandistic tool was his ability to instill 


in his followers a sense of the absolute necessity for a 
lifestyle characterized by the propagation of the religion. 
Mani himself traveled extensively during his own lifetime 
and was influenced by the popular image of the traveling 
Christian apostle Thomas, who tradition holds traveled as 
far as India to spread the Christian faith. 

3. Mani’s Sevenfold Canon. Mani himself wrote and 
published a canon of seven works in the eastern Aramaic 
language: (1) The Living Gospel , (2) The Treasure of Life, (3) 
The Pragmateia, (4) The Book of Mysteries, (5) The Book of the 
Giants , (6) The Letters, and (7) The Psalms and Prayers. Mani 
also wrote the Shaburagan which replaces the Psalms and 
Prayers in some canonical lists, but in the Middle Persian 
language and specifically for the emperor Shapur I. None 
of these texts is known to survive today in a complete form. 
Much previous research in Manichaeism had been depen¬ 
dent on a considerable number of quotes and descriptions 
in the writings of Christian and pagan heresiologists and 
historians. The most important works were the Acta Arche- 
lai (Ries 1959: 395-98; Lieu 1988: 69-88), the writings of 
the former Manichaean Augustine (cf. F. 1., below), and 
the works of the late-10th-century and early-1 lth-century 
Arab authors al-Biruni and Ibn al-Nadim. 

4. Mani’s Missionary Travels, Later Life, and Death. 
Mani’s first mission was eastward, like that of Thomas 
before him, and he met an early success in what is now SE 
Iran with the conversion of Turan-shah, the Buddhist king 
of Turan, and his entourage (ca. 240-42). He continued to 
meet success during his return journey through Persia, 
Susiana, and Mesene (ca. 242-50). Mani returned to the 
Persian Sassanid Empire when the emperor Ardashir I 
died and his son Shapur I assumed the throne. He met 
with Shapur and was granted the freedom and protection 
to propagate the religion throughout the empire. Mani¬ 
chaeism was adopted by members of the emperor’s family 
and by influential political figures (ca. 250-55). Mani 
wrote the Shaburagan , a summary of his teachings in the 
Middle Persian language, during this period of imperial 
favor and dedicated it to Shapur. Manichaeism then spread 
throughout Persia, beyond its borders, and even westward 
into the Roman Empire (ca. 255—56). It is noteworthy that 
Mani accompanied Shapur in the victorious Persian cam¬ 
paign against the Roman forces in which the emperor 
Valerian was captured at Edessa in 260. 

Although Mani enjoyed imperial favor under Shapur, 
the Magian clergy of the official state religion Zoroastri¬ 
anism grew intent on persecuting the prophet. When 
Shapur I died (ca. 272), his successors Hormizd (reigned 
273) and Bahram I (reigned 273-77) both favored the 
traditional state religion. The Zoroastrian high priest Ker- 
der, now strengthened by widespread nationalist aspira¬ 
tions, was successful in convincing Bahram to begin official 
persecution of the minority movement. By order of the 
emperor, Mani was arrested, brought to Gundeshahbur 
(Susiana), interrogated for one month under Kerder, and 
died in prison in about the year 277. 

B. History of Research through the 19th Century 

The success of the intense and almost universal heresiol- 
ogical polemic against Manichaeism resulted in the effec¬ 
tive censorship and eventual elimination of Manichaean 
texts from the Western and Eastern manuscript traditions. 
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Heretics of all types throughout the medieval period were 
uncritically slandered as Manichaeans. Even Luther’s Cath¬ 
olic detractors spoke of a revived Manichaeism. The Prot¬ 
estant response demanded a more objective understand¬ 
ing of Manichaeism, investigated known Manichaean 
evidences, and so initiated the modern study of the reli¬ 
gion. 

From the 16th through the 18th centuries, the works of 
Christian and pagan heresiologists were studied in depth, 
resulting in the interpretation of Manichaeism as primarily 
a Christian heresy, rather than as an independent religion 
in its own right (Ries 1988: 17-48). This position was 
challenged in 1734-39 by the Calvinist theologian Isaac 
de Beausobre who, apparently the first to reject the nega¬ 
tive bias of the heresiological tradition, argued that Mani 
was a brilliant precursor of Luther and thus part of the 
history of reformed Christianity. Although this position 
was ultimately rejected, the great contribution of Beau- 
sobre’s study was that it drew attention to the previously 
ignored Eastern sources, sources which a later generation 
was to take seriously (Ries 1988: 59-112), 

About one hundred years later, F. C. Baur (1831) ad¬ 
vanced Manichaean studies by explicating the significance 
of the Buddhist, Indo-Iranian, and Zoroastrian elements 
in Manichaeism, thus bringing the study of Manichaeism 
into its natural interpretive context: that of the history of 
oriental religions. G. Fliigel (1862) was the first to discuss 
the significance of the newly discovered and less biased 
Arab authors, like the 10th-century historian Ibn al-Na- 
dim, for a more objective understanding of Manichaeism. 
Fliigel argued that Mani’s eclectic oriental religion was 
primarily based on Zoroastrianism and Mughtasilism, 
which Mani then creatively reinterpreted using biblical 
models. K. Kessler’s study (1889) pushed Manichaean ori¬ 
gins even further back in time to the pre-Zoroastrian 
beliefs of Chaldeo-Babylonian religion. According to Kes¬ 
sler, Mani was concerned with recovering the original 
sources of Zoroaster’s beliefs in an attempt to undercut his 
Magian opponents in the Sassanid court. To these ancient 
Babylonian beliefs Mani then added elements from Bud¬ 
dhism, Christianity, and Mithraism (a theory accepted by 
A. Harnack and W. Bousset). 

C. Great Discoveries of Manichaean Literature in the 
20th Century 

The following survey of recently discovered Manichaean 
texts will cover only the most extensively studied and 
representative examples. Other texts are discussed by Lieu 
(1985: passim; cf. Ries 1988: 209-38). 

1. Central Asian and Chinese Texts, German archaeo¬ 
logical teams under the direction of A. von Le Coq and A. 
Griinwedel were engaged in four expeditions (1904-14) 
of ruined Manichaean monasteries at Turfan and Qoco in 
Sinkiang, China (north of Tibet; Lieu 1985: 199-201). 
The teams recovered thousands of fragments from heavily 
damaged Manichaean manuscripts. These Turfan frag¬ 
ments (many could not be conserved) are the disintegrated 
remains of what were once high-quality illuminated manu¬ 
scripts which had suffered mutilation under Muslim con¬ 
querors in the 14th century. The texts are written in 
several Central Asian languages; the most common are 
Middle Persian, Parthian, Sogdian, and Uighur, but texts 


were also found in the rarely attested Tocharian B and 
Bactrian. They are now conserved in the collection of the 
Germany Academy of Sciences in Berlin. 

Sir Aurel Stein discovered in 1905-7 the remains of a 
large hoard of Buddhist and Manichaean manuscripts in 
the Temple of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang (500 
km E-SE of Turfan). Stein recovered a long Manichaean 
confessional text in Uighur for Auditors entitled Confes¬ 
sional for the Hearers, and three Manichaean texts translated 
into Chinese from Iranian-language originals (Lieu 1985: 
202-6; cf. the new text editions in Lin 1987: 168-265 and 
pis. 1-45): (1) the 7 realise, a discussion on cosmogony and 
its implications for the everyday life of the Manichaean 
Elect and Auditors, now conserved in Beijing; (2) the 
Hymnscroll , now in London, and (3) The Compendium of the 
Teaching of Mani, the Buddha of Light, a summary of Mani¬ 
chaean teachings. This final manuscript’s translation is 
dated in the text’s preface to a date that can be assigned in 
the Western calendar to July 16, 731. The manuscript itself 
was physically divided into two parts before its acquisition 
by Stein in 1907 (London; Ms. Stein 3969) and Pelliot in 
1908 (Paris; Coll. Pelliot No 3884; cf. Lin 1988: 89-92). 

Western scholars are now informed of the numerous 
recent discoveries of Manichaean archaeological sites, arti¬ 
facts, and texts in Central Asia and China through the 
works of S. N. C. Lieu (1985: 178-264, 322-25, 341-43) 
and Geng Shimin (1990). As an example of a most recent 
discovery of a Manichaean text in Chinese, Lin Wu-shu of 
Sun Yat Sen University (Guangzhou, China) published a 
fragmentary Manichaean inscription which was found in 
Fukien Province in 1988 (Lin 1989: 22-27, pis. I and II). 
The inscription on the large stele dates from 1315 to 1369, 
originally consisted of sixteen calligraphic Chinese char¬ 
acters (eight are fully extant and two are fragmentary), 
and is similar to another Manichaean inscription in Chi¬ 
nese in the famous Manichaean temple in Ch’iian-chou, 
also in Fukien Province. That temple was discovered in the 
1950s and is today the only known intact Manichaean 
temple site (Lieu 1985: 212-13; Lin 1987: 145-58 and pis. 
60a-b). The temple contains an intact low-relief statue of 
“Mani the Buddha of Light.” Near the temple were found 
inscribed (ritual?) bowls and three Manichaean tomb¬ 
stones. The history of research on the temple site is sur¬ 
veyed with bibliographic data in a useful study by Geng 
Shimin (1990). 

2. Greek and Latin Ifexts. Sensational discoveries of 
Manichaean manuscripts have also been made in the West. 
A. Henrichs and L. Koenen announced in 1970 the suc¬ 
cessful decipherment of a small parchment codex acquired 
by the University of Cologne (P. colon, inv. nr. 4780; all 
192 pages were conserved by Anton Fackelmann in 1969). 
The Codex Mamchaeicus Colomensis (= CMC; from Lyco- 
polis?) dates from the end of the 4th or the beginning of 
the 5th century and contains a Greek translation of a 
previously unknown Manichaean text originally written in 
Syriac with the title On the Origin of His Body (Koenen and 
Romer 1988). The text seems to be an anthology contain¬ 
ing quotations from the works of several of Maui's early 
disciples edited by a final redactor around a core of Mani’s 
own autobiographical statements. The traditions con¬ 
tained in the CMC concern Mani’s latter davs with the 
baptismal sect and his early missionary journeys after the 
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age of twenty-four, and thus constitute some of the most 
important sources of information on the early period of 
Mani’s life. 

A fragmentary Manichaean parchment codex, the 7c- 
bessa Codex, written in Latin was discovered in a cave near 
Theveste (Algeria) in 1918 and placed in the National 
Library of Paris (Nouvelles acquisitions latines 1114). Only 
twenty-five damaged leaves and the slight remains of four 
others are preserved from this codex with each page 
originally carrying two columns of Latin text (Merkelbach 
1988b). The extant text contains two sections: (1) cols. 1- 
20, an apologetic discussion on the relationship between 
the two major groups in the Manichaean church, the Elect 
and the Auditors, with allusions to and quotations of 
relevant canonical gospel texts (like the relevant Mary and 
Martha story from Luke 10:38-42), and (2) cols. 21-54, a 
discussion in which the unknown Manichaean author de¬ 
fends the “nonwork ethic” of the Manichaean Elect (who 
had their practical needs met by the Auditors), apparently 
as an apologetic response to Christian charges that the 
apostle Paul had clearly condemned such dependent life¬ 
styles in 2 Thess 3:10b (“If anyone will not work, let him 
not eat”). The Manichaean apologist begins with that Pau¬ 
line text and then continues to defend the dependent 
lifestyles of the Manichaean Elect with allusions to and 
quotations of texts from nearly every letter in the Pauline 
(and Deutero-Pauline) canonical corpus (no reference to 
Romans or Galatians, or Hebrews, is found in the highly 
fragmented manuscript). 

3. Coptic Texts. Any discussion on the sensational dis¬ 
covery of seven Manichaean books in the Coptic language 
from Medinet Madi, Egypt (ancient Terenouthis in the 
Fayyum), must begin with the famous “Mani-Fund” article 
of C. Schmidt and H. J. Polotsky (1933). The modern 
history of the manuscripts has been complex and tragic. 
Despite some early successes by British and German schol¬ 
ars, attempts to inventory, conserve, and edit the still 
unpublished and heavily deteriorated manuscripts have 
frustrated postwar researchers. However, a careful and 
detailed analysis of the manuscripts and the history of 
their research (up to mid-1989) has been produced by 
J. M. Robinson (1990). The present discussion is indebted 
to that study (and to unpublished files courtesy of J. M. 
Robinson and C. Colpe). 

Seven papyrus codices with Manichaean texts in the 
Coptic language were discovered by local workers digging 
through the ruins of an ancient house in Medinet Madi 
probably sometime in 1929. An antiquities dealer showed 
at least one of the books, on November 29, 1929, in Cairo, 
to the Danish Egyptologist H. O. Lange, who did not 
purchase any of the books. They were all purchased in the 
next three years through a series of acquisitions by Sir 
Chester Beatty, an American businessman and art collec¬ 
tor residing in England (two codices and parts of two 
others are now the property of the Chester Beatty Library, 
Dublin), and by the noted German papyrologist Carl 
Schmidt of Berlin (three codices and parts of two others 
are now the property of the State Museums of Berlin). A 
few leaves are in the national collections of Vienna and 
Warsaw. 

The seven codices are listed and described below. The 
names for the books and their contents are mostly mod¬ 


ern, based on extant titles or interpretations of the often 
obscure contents. A long awaited photographic facsimile 
edition of the Beatty codices is now available under the 
editorship of S. Giversen (1986-88; the Dublin manu¬ 
scripts have been in Copenhagen since 1984). The peculiar 
Subachmimic Coptic dialect (L4) used in these texts has 
been discussed by W.-R Funk (1985) and the date and 
morphology of the codices has been discussed by J. M. 
Robinson (1978: 33-43). 

(i) The Psalms codex (Beatty Codex A) was divided into 
two parts before Beatty acquired it. The latter part of the 
codex was edited, translated into English, and published 
by C. R. C. Allberry (1938). The first part of the codex, 
estimated to contain about 155 leaves, awaits editing in the 
Beatty collection (Bohlig 1968a: 177-78). The Psalms co¬ 
dex appeared in Giversen’s facsimile edition in 1988. 

(ii) The Synaxeis codex (Beatty Codex B) was also di¬ 
vided into two parts before Beatty’s acquisition. Before 
World War II Beatty had arranged for the codex to be 
conserved in Berlin. The bulk of Codex B is now in the 
Egyptian Museum in Berlin and has received much atten¬ 
tion in recent years. The Berlin holdings include 125 
leaves (= 250 pages) conserved under glass, five more 
glass frames with fragments of leaves, and the fragile 
remainder of the unconserved book block containing an 
estimated 70 to 120 leaves. The upper-facing page of the 
book block presents one more readable page, giving a total 
of 251 pages of exposed text in the Berlin collection 
(Mirecki 1988: 135-45). Thirteen unedited leaves from 
Codex B are in the Dublin collection and have appeared 
as unidentified “Varia” in Giversen’s facsimile edition 
(1987: 101-26). Before the codex was purchased by 
Beatty, the antiquities dealer removed at least 31 damaged 
leaves so as to improve the appearance of the codex. These 
31 leaves were later acquired by Schmidt (P. 15995), tran¬ 
scribed by G. Robinson, and are now in the State Museum 
of Berlin (Mirecki 1988: 140 n. 16). The single biggest 
problem concerning the editing of Codex B is the lost 
pagination of the 339 conserved pages and their positional 
relations to the leaves in the unconserved book block. The 
present author’s work in Berlin has resulted in the first 
theoretical model for the codicological reconstruction of 
the entire codex (Mirecki 1988: 137 n. 13). That model 
suggests that the codex contains two texts; the first remains 
unidentified (a lengthy prooemium to the second text?) 
and the second is generally understood to be a series of 
homilies (Gk synaxeis) which reflect the structure and con¬ 
tents of the lost Living Gospel of Mani (Bohlig 1968b: 252- 
66). It is hoped that the model for codicological recon¬ 
struction will facilitate the production of facsimile and 
critical text editions within the present generation. 

(iii—iv) Two related codices are the first and second 
volumes of the Kephalaia (Gk: “central principles”) text. 
Volume I of the Kephalaia is conserved in the State Museum 
of Berlin (P. 15996). Pages 1-292 were published in a 
critical text edition with German translation by H. J. Polot¬ 
sky and A. Bohlig (1940). There are a few unpublished 
leaves in Vienna (acquired by Grohmann), Warsaw (ac¬ 
quired as war spoils from Berlin), and the State Museum 
of Berlin totaling some 122 pages with assigned pagination 
and some 48 to 64 pages without assigned pagination, 
giving 170 to 186 unpublished pages of volume of the 
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Kephalaia was purchased by Beatty and is now part of the 
Dublin collection (Beatty Codex C). Volume II has been 
only partly transcribed. Giversen’s facsimile edition ap¬ 
peared in 1986. 

(v) The Homilies codex was also divided into two parts 
before its sale. The bulk of the codex was acquired by 
Schmidt (P. 15999) and a smaller portion by Beatty (Beatty 
Codex D). Beatty’s part was conserved by H. Ibscher; a 
critical text edition with German translation was published 
by Polotsky (1934), and a facsimile edition was published 
by Giversen (1987). The bulk of Schmidt’s unconserved 
codex was apparently taken from Berlin to Leningrad in 
1946 and is now presumed a tragic loss. 

(vi) The Acts codex was acquired by Schmidt (P 15997) 
with its original wooden book covers still intact. A discus¬ 
sion and photograph of the intact codex was published by 
Schmidt and Polotsky (1933: 7-8, 27, pi. 2). Only a few 
leaves were conserved. One is now in the Beatty collection 
and its photograph was published in Giversen’s facsimile 
edition (1987: viii—ix, pis. 99-100). Transcriptions by 
Schmidt and/or Polotsky of three pages, along with seven 
leaves transcribed by S. Patterson, and a possibly related 
eighth leaf transcribed by the present author, are in the 
State Museum of Berlin. A fragment of another possibly 
related leaf turned up in Warsaw after the war. The bulk 
of the Acts codex was never conserved, was apparently 
taken to Leningrad in 1946, and is presumed another 
tragic loss. 

(vii) The Letters codex was also acquired by Schmidt (P. 
15998). Confused museum records suggest that between 
24 to 33 leaves (= 48 to 66 pages) are extant. Three leaves 
turned up in Warsaw after the war and the rest are in the 
State Museum of Berlin. As in the case of the Homilies and 
the Acts codices, the unconserved bulk of the Letters codex 
was apparently taken to Leningrad in 1946, and is pre¬ 
sumed yet another tragic loss. 

D. System of Belief and the Human Predicament 

Mani’s teaching embraced an elaborate historical drama 
of supracosmic proportions in which humanity’s past ori¬ 
gin, present predicament, and future possibilities are de¬ 
scribed. The drama centers its tacit theological concern on 
the existential question of the origin of evil in human 
experience. Mani employed a typical apocalyptic scheme 
in which cosmic history was divided into three time peri¬ 
ods: the past, the present, and the future. The following 
discussion traces only the basic profile of Mani’s system 
and refers the reader to the appropriate primary texts and 
the detailed discussions of Merkelbach (1986: 16-36) and 
especially of Lieu (1985: 5-21), to which it is largely 
indebted. 

1. The Past Time and the Two Principles. In the Past 
Time there existed two eternal principles, one all good and 
the other all evil. The good principle exists exclusively 
within the Kingdom of Light and finds its focus in the 
Father of Greatness whose fourfold majesty embraces Di¬ 
vinity, Light, Power, and Goodness. His throne is sur¬ 
rounded by at least 156 peace-loving hypostases: twelve 
Aeons (in three groups of four each) and 144 Aeons of 
Aeons. The Kingdom of Light is constructed of five ele¬ 
ments (stoicheia: air, wind, light, water, and fire) and con¬ 
tains five peaceful “dwellings” (intelligence, knowledge, 


reason, thought, and deliberation). The evil principle and 
the Kingdom of Darkness are the complete antitheses of 
the good principle and the Kingdom of Light. The many 
monstrous and agitated inhabitants of the Kingdom of 
Darkness are ruled by five evil archons (demon, lion, eagle, 
fish, and dragon) who are in constant opposition to each 
other and who, collectively, make up the hellish Prince of 
Darkness. They are sexually preoccupied, controlled by 
unreined passions, and dwell in an ominous netherworld 
of smoke, fire, wind, water, and darkness. The two king¬ 
doms are completely distinct yet eternally coexistent. 

2. The Present Time. The Present Time begins when the 
evil inhabitants of the Kingdom of Darkness drive a wedge 
into the Kingdom of Light in a lustful desire to mingle 
with the light. The Kingdom of Darkness is thoroughly 
aroused and its terrifyingly vicious inhabitants enter the 
light in a full-scale invasion. The Father of Greatness 
responds by evoking a series of hypostases which may need 
to be sacrificed to the invaders so as to satisfy them and 
stop the assault. The first evocation is the Mother of Life, 
who then evokes the Primal Man, who fights the incoming 
forces of darkness but loses his battle. The five evil archons 
(Prince of Darkness) then consume some of the light 
elements of the Primal Man’s armor and, having unwit¬ 
tingly fallen into the trap of the Father of Greatness, are 
now dependent on the light for their continued existence. 
The Primal Man awakens from his sleep of forgetfulness, 
remembers his divine origins, and prays for his rescue. 
The Father of Greatness responds by evoking a series of 
beings who initiate the rescue of the Primal Man: the 
Friend of Lights evokes the Great Architect who then 
evokes the Living Spirit who evokes his five Sons (the 
Custodian of Splendor, the Great King of Honor, Adamas 
of Light, the King of Glory, and Atlas). The Living Spirit 
cries out from the Kingdom of Light into the darkness to 
the Primal Man, who answers. The Cry and Answer are 
hypostasized and ascend to the Kingdom of Light (repre¬ 
senting the divine word of salvation and the positive hu¬ 
man response). The Living Spirit then grasps the Primal 
Man by the hand and rescues him from the Kingdom of 
Darkness. 

The rest of the drama in the Present Time focuses on the 
work of the Father of Greatness to regain all of the light 
particles swallowed by the five evil archons. The Living 
Spirit first creates ten heavens and eight earths out of the 
material corpses of the slain demons. He separates the 
swallowed light particles into three types: the first is unde¬ 
filed and from it he creates the Sun and the Moon; the 
second is only partly defiled and from it he creates the 
Stars; the third is completely defiled and so he creates an 
elaborate cosmic mechanism (based on Persian alchemyr) 
to distill the light from the matter. The Living Spirit then 
evokes the Third Messenger, who evokes the zodiacal 
Twelve Maidens, collectively the Maiden of Light, who 
operate the cosmic Three Wheels created to distill the 
light particles out of the material universe. Another evo¬ 
cation is the Column of Glory (the Milky Wav) which 
transports the recovered light particles from the distilling 
Three Wheels to the Moon and then the Sun. which 
function as ships transporting the light particles to their 
temporary haven (the New Earth created by the Great 
Architect). The Third Messenger and the Maiden ot Light 
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then excite the sexual nature of the male archons, causing 
them to ejaculate the light particles from within them. The 
Sun which excites the archons falls to the earth, becoming 
the source of all plant life. The female archons miscarry 
their light-bearing fetuses, which fall to the earth and 
copulate among themselves, becoming the source of all 
animal life. The sum total of all of these light particles 
trapped in matter, including plants and animals, is called 
the Living Self in Eastern Manichaeism but in the West is 
called the Suffering Jesus (Jesus patibilis) who is on the 
Light Cross (crux luminus). 

The Prince of Darkness, in an attempt to frustrate the 
cosmic distillation of light particles, gives birth to the two 
evil demons Saclas (Ashqulan) and Nebroel (Namrael) who 
eat the monstrous offspring of the miscarried fetuses in 
order to ingest their light particles. The two demons then 
copulate and Nebroel gives birth to exact miniature repli¬ 
cas (Gen 1:27) of the confused “light-matter” macrocosm: 
Adam and Eve. In a typically gnostic “inverted exegesis" of 
Genesis 1-5, the sexually oriented evil creator can only 
create by copulation and birth, and so can only create 
matter (which is inherently evil). He is completely unable 
to create in the manner of the Father of Greatness by 
evoking pure spiritual hypostases. Consequently, Adam (rep¬ 
resenting humanity) is specifically designed by the evil 
creator in his own image (Gen 1:26) to procreate sexually 
(Gen 1:27—28). Thus, Adam can only continue the evil 
cycle of birth, copulation, and rebirth and in so doing 
fulfills his natural inclination to be “fruitful and multiply” 
(Gen 1:28; 5:4b). Adam’s nature (representing human 
sexuality) thus entangles the precious light particles, trans¬ 
mitted through male seed, in potentially endless genera¬ 
tions of material bodies (representing human history). But 
Adam was ignorant of the light within him and the facts of 
his true origin in the Kingdom of Light. The evocations of 
the Father of Greatness then send Jesus of Light to awaken 
Adam (Gen 3:1), to inform him of his true nature (Gen 
3:4-5), and to lead him to self-recognition (Gen 3:7, 11a, 
22a). Jesus of Light helps Adam eat of the Tree of Life 
(Gen 3:22), warns him of the dangers of sexual procre¬ 
ation with Eve, and so encourages an ascetic lifestyle (cen¬ 
tral for Manichaean ethics). Then Eve and a male archon 
copulate and Eve gives birth to Cain (Gen 4:1), who then 
copulates with his mother Eve, who gives birth to Abel 
(Gen 4:2), and so begins the incestuous interaction of Cain 
(Gen 4:2a) and Abel with Eve and with each other’s daugh¬ 
ters borne by Eve (Gen 4:17). Eve then receives magical 
knowledge from an evil archon which would enable her to 
copulate with the ascetic Adam. She succeeds in her desire 
and bears Seth (Gen 4:25a), who, as the first true son of 
Adam (Gen 5:3, 4b), contains a significantly larger amount 
of light particles than the other offspring of Eve. The 
ascetic Adam and Seth, self-conscious particles of light 
entrapped in innately evil material bodies, become the 
exemplary human figures for Manichaean ethics (Gen 
4:26b; 5:1-32; cf. Pearson 1988: 147-55). 

3. The Future Time. The Future Time is the third and 
final act of the historical cosmic drama and provides for 
Manichaean ethics a preview into the system of rewards 
and punishments. The final and Great War will break out 
among the unenlightened powers of darkness when the 
distillation of light particles from the material cosmos has 


neared its completion. Jesus will return at a decisive es¬ 
chatological moment as the Great King and will judge 
humanity and the infernal powers. The Elect will become 
angels, the Auditors will be judged righteous, and the 
sinners will be cast into hell with Eve and her hellish 
offspring. The cosmos will disintegrate and burn in a 
conflagration for 1,468 years. The remaining light parti¬ 
cles will be gathered and finally return by ascent to the 
Kingdom of Light while the Prince of Darkness and his 
diabolical minions will be cast into a bottomless pit perma¬ 
nently sealed will a huge stone for all eternity. The two 
principles of Light and Darkness will again be two separate 
and distinct entities, but never again comingle. 

E. Structure of the Manichaean Church 

Just as Jesus of Light was the prime evocation of libera¬ 
tion for Adam, so the Great Nous (Great Mind) is the 
prime evocation from Jesus of Light for the liberation of 
Adam’s descendants throughout human history, thus pro¬ 
viding the unique Manichaean solution to the human 
predicament. The primary redemptive function of the 
Nous to reveal (1) the true knowledge of the origin and 
destination of the human soul (self-recognition) and 
(2) the two central precepts of Manichaean belief: the three 
periods of cosmic history and the existence of two eternally 
antithetic and supracosmic principles. 

Individual human beings are replicant microcosms of 
the confused “light-matter” macrocosm. As such they en¬ 
dure an eternal struggle within their own souls for release 
from matter and return to their true home in the imma¬ 
terial Kingdom of Light. After the individual human soul 
has been awakened by the Nous, that individual is con¬ 
scious of the eternal dualistic realities which control its fate 
and can then hope to succeed against influences from the 
lower nature. This internal struggle was described by Mani 
in Pauline terms concerning the “New Man” (1 Cor 3:9- 
10) and “Old Man” (Eph 4:22-24) who are locked in 
mortal combat. The individual can succeed in this struggle 
through the continued protection of the Nous, which is 
accessible only in the teaching of Mani and the guidance 
of the Manichaean church. Strict adherence to the extreme 
ascetic requirements (sexual abstinence, poverty, vegetari¬ 
anism) are impossible to enforce on the popular level and, 
were they to succeed, would result in the eventual extinc¬ 
tion of the human race. Knowing that such commitment 
could be expected only from himself and a few choice 
believers, Mani divided his church into two basic classes, 
the Elect and the Auditors. 

The Elect were required to keep the “Five Command¬ 
ments” (to be pure and poor, not to lie, kill, or eat flesh) 
and to adhere to the “Three Seals.” First, the “Seal of the 
Mouth” (signacula oris) included the avoidance of evil 
speech, the drinking of alcohol, and the eating of meat. 
The vegetarian requirement was imperative for the Elect 
since plants contained more light particles than flesh. The 
light particles were digested through the bodies of the 
vegetarian Elect, released through their belches into the 
atmosphere, distilled by the cosmk machine of the Three 
Wheels, and finally sent on their homeward journey along 
the Column of Glory (Milky Way) to the Kingdom of Light. 
Heresiologists thus ridiculed Manichaean Elect as “saviors 
of god” (salvatores dei). Second, the “Seal of the Hands” 
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(signacula manuum) forbade the Elect from any activity 
which might injure material objects containing light parti¬ 
cles. Thus killing animals, planting, harvesting, or even 
walking over the smallest plants could prevent the libera¬ 
tion of the light particles (the divine Suffering Jesus). Since 
the procuring and preparation of vegetable foodstuffs 
often required the damaging or partial destruction of 
light-bearing plants, the Elect were not permitted to pre¬ 
pare their own meals, and instead were served by the 
Auditors, who were pardoned for the unavoidable destruc¬ 
tion of plants. Even bathing was not allowed for the Elect 
since pure water could be defiled by contact with material 
bodily substances. Third, the “Seal of the Breast” (signacula 
sinus) focused especially on the avoidance of sexual inter¬ 
course since the process of birth, copulation, and rebirth 
was directly related to Adam’s lower material nature and 
was meant by the evil creator to enslave light particles in 
material bodies. The “Three Seals” were required for all 
Manichaean Elect, while the Auditors were given lesser 
requirements allowing them to aquire wealth and to marry 
and/or maintain mistresses, but were urged to avoid sexual 
relations. Only the Elect would return to the Kingdom of 
Light directly after death, while the Auditors could only 
hope to enter into the bodies of vegetables after death and 
finally be freed through the digestive systems of the Elect. 
All humans who are not awakened by the Nous will be 
forever damned into an inescapable cycle of reincarnation 
in the bodies of animals, culminating in their permanent 
entrapment in the Kingdom of Darkness. 

The leadership of the Manichaean church was com¬ 
prised of the Elect. Extant Manichaean texts in Latin, 
Greek, Middle Persian, and Chinese are unanimous in 
documenting the four classes within the church hierarchy: 
(1) the central figurehead or pope (Gk archegos; Lat prin- 
ceps) who is Mani’s successor, (2) the Twelve Apostles, 
(3) the 72 bishops, and (4) the 360 elders. Only males 
could be enrolled in these four classes. Apart from this 
governmental hierarchy is the larger body of the Elect and 
the even larger group of Auditors. 

F. The History of Manichaeism after Mani’s Death 

The history of Manichaeism after Mani’s death is ex¬ 
tremely complex due to its twelve-hundred-year develop¬ 
ment along a continuous geographical spectrum embrac¬ 
ing western N Africa and S Europe on its western edge 
and coastal SE China on its eastern edge. The present 
study traces only the general profile of that geohistorical 
development and refers the readers throughout to the 
detailed study by Lieu, to which it is largely indebted, and 
the literature cited there (1985: 78-264). 

1. Missions to the West. The intense heresiological po¬ 
lemic against Manichaeism resulted in a now only partially 
extant literary corpus reflecting the westward movement 
of the religion. One of the earliest influential anti-Mani- 
chaean texts was the Acta Archelai (ca. 340), first composed 
in Greek and then translated into Latin, Coptic, and prob¬ 
ably Syriac. The Acta was a polemical biography of Mani, 
an antihagiography m£ant to call into question alleged 
divine influence on Mani’s life and teachings. It may have 
been one cause for the creation of Manichaean hagiogra¬ 
phies such as that exemplified in the Cologne Mam Codex. 
Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) found the Acta to be useful in a 


pastoral context, especially for the catechetical instruction 
of former Manichaeans. Ephraim of Syria (d. 373) com¬ 
posed a series of discourses and polemical hymns against 
Manichaean teaching and practice, which nevertheless 
continued into the next century in Ephraim’s own Edessa. 

I itus of Bostra (d. 371) was in conflict with the Emperor 
Julian (reigned 360-63) during the latter’s neopagan re¬ 
vival, but remained an effective polemicist against the 
Manichaeans, writing a polemical commentary on Luke 
and a four-volume refutation of Manichaean doctrine. 
Titus focused on the Manichaean solution to the problem 
of evil: the presupposition of an eternal evil principle. 
Epiphanius of Salamis (d. 403) wrote a lengthy refutation 
of Manichaeism in his well-known heresiology Pananon (ca. 
376). John Chrysostom (Antioch) wrote vehemently 
against the religion in his polemical commentary on Mat¬ 
thew (ca. 390). 

Manichaeans probably entered Egypt from Persia. C.H. 
Roberts (1938) published a manuscript containing the text 
of a pastoral letter against the Manichaeans by an uniden¬ 
tified late 3d-century bishop (Theonas?) of Alexandria. 
Serapion of Thmuis also wrote a lengthy refutation, 
Against the Manichaeans (ca. 339), and at about the same 
time the Neoplatonist and former Manichaean Alexander 
of Lycopolis rejected the naive literalism of Manichaean 
cosmology, as Augustine was to do several decades later. 
At the end of the 4th century, Didymus of Alexandria 
wrote a polemical commentary on biblical texts employed 
by the Manichaeans. The discovery of seven Manichaean 
codices at Medinet Madi in the Fayyum (see C.3 above) and 
the Cologne Mani Codex , probably in Lycopolis (see C.2 
above), is further evidence of Egyptian Manichaeism. 

Manichaeans probably entered N Africa (Africa Procon- 
sularis) from Egypt. The Tebessa Codex and Augustine of 
Hippo’s (354-430) nine-year association with the religion 
and later polemical responses against Manichaean doctrine 
and practice are the most famous examples of Manichae¬ 
ism in N Africa. Augustine (Ries 1988: 125-93) was a 
Manichaean Auditor for nine years while keeping teaching 
posts in Tagaste and Carthage. His studies in rhetoric led 
him to the philosophical analysis of logical problems, 
which ultimately resulted in his gradual abandonment of 
Manichaean solutions. Augustine made a lateral move into 
Christianity under the influence of Christian intellectuals 
like Bishop Ambrose of Milan. He became an effective and 
vehement polemicist against Manichaean doctrine and 
practice until at least 399. Augustine’s so-called “Anti- 
Manichaean Pentateuch” included five tractates written 
before his ordination in 391: De monbus ecclesiae catholicae 
(ca. 388-90), De monbus Manichaeorum (ca. 388-90), De 
libero arbitno (ca. 388/391), De genesi contra Mamchaeos (ca. 
388-89), and De vera rehgione (390). After his ordination 
he continued his polemics against the Manichaeans with 
De utihtate credendi (391), De duabus animabus (392), Dispu- 
tatio contra Fortunatum Manichaeum (August 28-29, 392), 
Contra Adimantum Manichaeum (394), Contra epistulam . quam 
vocaiit Fundamenti (396), Contra Faustum Manichaeum (ca. 
397—98), Disputatio contra Felicem Manichaeum (ca. 397-98/ 
404), De natura boni contra Manichaeos (399), and Contra 
Secundinum Manichaeum (399). Apart from these fourteen 
polemical tractates (and disputation records) dealing ex¬ 
clusively with Manichaeism, Augustine also produced writ- 
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ings which indirectly deal with the religion; Confessionum 
(397-401), Epistulae (nos. 79 and 236; ca. 386-429), Enar- 
rationes in Psalmos ( Ps . 140; ca. 392-420), Sermones 1 , 2, 12, 
50, 153, 182 , and 231 (ca. 391-430), De agone chnstiano 
(396), and De continentia (ca. 416-26). 

Early evidence of Manichaeans in Spain is reflected in 
the anathematic abjuration text Commonitorium (= Com- 
monitorium sancti Augustini) often attributed to Augustine 
but probably produced by Vincent or Lerins (ca. 434) on 
the basis of Augustine’s anti-Manichaean works. An ex¬ 
panded version of this abjuration text was used by a certain 
Prosper of Lyons nearly a century later (526). 

Imperial policies against the Manichaeans are clear evi¬ 
dence of the religion’s presence in Rome itself, greater 
Italy, and throughout the empire. The emperors Diocle¬ 
tian (302), Valentinian I (372), Theodosius I (381), Theo¬ 
dosius II (408-50), Anastasius I (491-518), Justin I (518- 
527), and Justinian (529) all sought to control the spread 
of the religion. The fear of subversive political infiltration 
from Persia set the Roman authorities on guard against 
Manichaeans. Pope Leo I (ca. 444-45) delivered sermons 
meant to inform the faithful of the Manichaean threat, 
and even circulated a pastoral letter (Ad episcopus per Ital- 
iam) to the Italian bishops urging them to be aware of 
Manichaean infiltrations in the orthodox clergy. A 4th- 
century tombstone for a Manichaean Elect was found in 
1906 in Salona on the Dalmatian (Yugoslavian) coast. 

The dualistic teachings of various groups such as the 
Paulicians, Bogomils, Albigenses, and Cathars were mis- 
identified as Manichaean, and these groups were conse¬ 
quently persecuted throughout the medieval period in W 
Asia and Europe. The early and influential anti-Mani- 
chaean tract Acta Archelai was an important heresiological 
weapon throughout much of this period and the history 
of its manuscript tradition reflects its usefulness in a wide 
variety of contexts. 

2. Missions to the East. Manichaeism traveled eastward 
across Persia into Transoxania already in Mani’s lifetime 
through the missionary work of Mar Ammo. In the 6th 
century the Eastern Manichaeans split from the authority 
of the Persian Manichaean archegos (under Mar Sad-Ohr- 
mizd, d. 600) and established their own sect called “the 
Irue [Pure] Ones” or “Denawars,” claiming authority from 
Mar Ammo. The Denawars moved eastward from Sogdi- 
ana and established in the Tarim Basin an ecclesiastical see 
in Qoco, the capital city of the Uighur Kingdom. The 
basin was a natural zone for cultural transmission between 
China and the West, so Manichaean missionaries in the 
basin followed the silk routes eastward and introduced the 
religion to China in the 7th century (T’ang Dynasty, 650— 
83). The common Buddhist culture shared by Turkestan 
and China facilitated this eastward expansion and accounts 
for many Buddhist features (technical terms) in eastern 
Manichaeism. 

Manichaeans probably found their first converts in 
China among Turkish and Sogdian refugees who served 
as contacts for the native Chinese populace. Manichaean 
tradition in China maintained that the religion entered 
the Middle Kingdom through an unknown high-ranking 
Manichaean priest during the reign of Emperor Kao-tsung 
of the T’ang Dynasty. That priest’s episcopal disciple 
Mihr-Orrnuzd was later granted an audience with the 


reigning Empress Wu Tse-t’ien (684-704), herself a great 
patroness of Buddhism. Mihr-Ormuzd at this time initi¬ 
ated the translation of Manichaean works into Chinese. He 
presented the receptive empress with a Manichaean text 
entitled The Sutra of the Two Principles (Erh-tsung ching ), 
destined to become the most popular Manichaean text in 
China. Her toleration of the religion alienated traditional 
Buddhists and Confucianists. The religion was subject to 
restrictive imperial legislation when her own ill-fated Chou 
Dynasty came to an end and the T’ang Dynasty was rees¬ 
tablished in 705. 

Civil disturbances beginning in 721 caused the T’ang 
government to check foreign influence on local dissidents. 
A Manichaean priest was required in 731 to write a sum¬ 
mary of Manichaean doctrine for official investigation (a 
copy of the text, now called the Compendium , was discov¬ 
ered by Aurel Stein at Tun-Huang in 1905-7; cf. C. 1., 
above). This incident apparently resulted in the first Chi¬ 
nese imperial edict against Manichaeism in the following 
year (732), meant to limit the spread of the religion among 
Chinese nationals. It calls the religion a perverse belief 
masquerading as a school of Buddhism and intending to 
mislead the common people, and since it is the indigenous 
religion of the “Western barbarians,” its followers will not 
be persecuted if they keep it to themselves and cease their 
propagandists activities among the Chinese people. 

The T’ang Dynasty encountered serious difficulties with 
the rebellion of the militarist An Lu-shan from 755 to 762. 
The dynasty had to abandon northern China to the rebel¬ 
lion and seek assistance from its western Uighur neigh¬ 
bors. The Uighur armies liberated the eastern T’ang capi¬ 
tal city of Lo-yang in 762. It was in Lo-yang that Sogdian 
Manichaean missionaries converted the powerful Uighur 
Khagan, who then provided the religion with sorely 
needed political support in China. The T’ang government 
succumbed to political pressure from the Uighur Khagan 
to allow the propagation of Manichaeism in China. The 
religion spread through the Yangtze Basin, where four 
Manichaean temples were built in 768 and contacts with 
Chinese nationals were reinstated. The Chinese populace 
grew more intolerant against Uighur culture and the 
T’ang government began to legislate contacts between 
foreigners and the Chinese people. The government 
found itself relatively free of foreign influence when the 
Uighur Empire collapsed in 840. It closed Manichaean 
temples with an imperial letter of 843, resulting in a 
massacre of Manichaeans. Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and 
Nestorian Christianity also fell out of imperial favor as 
Confucian influence now predominated at the imperial 
court and Western contacts declined. 

Sogdian Manichaean missionaries who had worked 
among the Uighurs began with the collapse of the Uighur 
Empire to propagate the religion among the Kirghiz con¬ 
querors. Much of the Uighur nation moved to the south¬ 
east where they settled on the NW border of China. It was 
in Tun-huang that three Manichaean texts were discovered 
by Aurel Stein in 1905-07 (see C.I above). Manichaeans 
remained influential in the Uighur court in the capital city 
of Qoco, the original site of the ecclesiastical see of the 
early Denawar Manichaeans. A. von Le Coq’s second Ger¬ 
man expedition of 1904-05 discovered in Qoco thousands 
of high-quality illuminated Manichaean manuscripts (see 
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C.l above). A Chinese expedition in 1930 discovered in 
Qoco a document detailing the economic and organiza¬ 
tional issues related to Manichaean monasteries and their 
controlling house in Qoco, further evidencing the high 
economic and privileged social positions associated with 
the monasteries. Despite the political strength of the reli¬ 
gion, the majority of people in the Uighur kingdom re¬ 
mained Buddhist or Nestorian. Evidence for Manichaeism 
in NW China cannot be found after the 10th century and 
the Tarim Basin itself came under Islamic rule in the late 
11th century. 

A fifty-three-year period of political chaos, commonly 
referred to as the Five Dynasties and Ten Nations (907- 
60), followed the fall of the Tang Dynasty in 907 and 
provided Manichaean missionaries with the opportunity to 
propagate the religion in the coastal regions of SE China, 
notably in Fukien province. Buddhist historians of the 
following Sung Dynasty (960-1280) blamed the chaos of 
the Five Dynasties period, and other more current social 
problems, on Manichaeans who had by then integrated 
themselves into Chinese society. The Sinicization of Mani¬ 
chaeism, now called the Religion of Light (Ming-chiao), 
involved the establishment of Manichaean temples under 
the guise of Taoist temples. This resulted in one of the 
most significant early victories for Chinese Manichaeans: 
the inclusion of a major Chinese Manichaean text (The 
Sutra of the Two Principles and the Three Moments) into the 
official canon of Taoist scriptures compiled under Em¬ 
peror Chen-tsung (reigned 998-1022). The text thus re¬ 
ceived imperial protection during the official confiscations 
of the early 1120s. The Fang La rebellion of 1120-22 set 
officials against unauthorized religious groups like Mani¬ 
chaeism, but focused especially on sectarian Buddhist and 
Taoist groups. Many such groups were called by the derog¬ 
atory name “vegetarian demon worshippers” and were 
subject to blanket prosecution and harassment. 

Invading Jurchens captured the N Sung capital in 1126, 
ending the Sung Dynasty’s control over a unified N and S 
China. The Jurchens met difficult terrain and armed resis¬ 
tance as they attempted to conquer territories south of the 
Yangtze River. The remaining Sung government moved 
farther S, where it met established Manichaean communi¬ 
ties. The government blamed five rebellions between 1130 
and 1150 on “vegetarian demon worshippers” and issued 
twenty edicts against such groups between 1132 and 1209. 
Southern Sung Buddhist historiography was intensely po¬ 
lemical toward the memory of the Religion of Light. The 
Taoist historians, however, seem to be silent concerning the 
religion, perhaps as a result of their own syncretistic na¬ 
ture. Confucian scholars were often genuinely interested 
in Manichaean doctrine, but feared the social organization 
and potential political power of such groups. 

The Sung government ended with the decisive invasion 
of the Mongols, under Kublai Khan, and a final battle 
south of Canton in 1280. China reopened its borders to 
foreign influence during the eighty-eight-year period of 
Mongol rule (1280-1368). The Silk Road was reactivated 
and the seas between the S China coast and the Persian 
Gulf were busy with trade ships. The Mongol policy of 
religious toleration, in contrast to that of the Sung, allowed 
Manichaean missionaries to continue their work without 
official harassment. Even Marco Polo seems to have en¬ 


countered a group of Manichaeans he thought were Chris¬ 
tians. The Mongol control of China began to erode with 
the death of Kublai Khan in 1294. A series of uncoordi¬ 
nated rebellions began in S China and increased to the 
point that one of the rebel leaders, the former Buddhist 
novice Chu Yuan-chang, recaptured Peking from the 
Mongols in 1368 and established his Dynasty of Light 
(Ming-chao). Several sects were proscribed by his edict of 
1370, including the Religion of Light (Ming-chiao). 

The rest of our knowledge of the Religion of Light in 
China concerns the Manichaean temple on Hua-piao Hill 
in Ch’uan-chou, Fukien province. An inscription on the 
temple’s statue of Mani dates the statue to 1339. Historical 
references preserved in the writings of Ho Ch’iao-yuan 
(ca. 1600) suggest that the S Chinese Manichaeans in 
Ch’uan-chou were still considered a distinct social group 
at the beginning of the 17th century. But Chinese scholars 
of the Ch mg Dynasty (1644-1912) had no exact knowl¬ 
edge of the identity and nature of the Religion of Light. 
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MANIUS, TITUS (PERSON) [Gk Titos Manios]. Var. 
MANLIUS; MANILIUS. One of two Roman envoys to the 
people of the Jews in 164 b c.e. (2 Macc 11:34). There is 
no reference in any other source to an envoy named Titus 
Manius, and some believe the letter mentioned in this text 
to be fictitious. However, the content of the letter they sent 
to the Jews is plausible enough, for it accords with the 
policy of the Romans toward the area of Syria. The letter 
confirmed the privileges of Lysias to the Jews after his 
campaign of 163 b.c.e. against Judea. The Roman envoys 
offered to meet the Jews’ own envoy in Antioch, and to 
present their proposals to the king. 

In an effort to establish the identity of Titus Manius 
other ancient sources have been searched. Moffat points 
out that Polybius (31.9.6) mentions one Manius Sergius 
who was one of the envoys to Antiochus Epiphanes in 164 
b.c.e,, and Livy (43.2) speaks of a T. Manlius Torquatus 
who went on a mission to Egypt; but there is no record of 
Roman envoys to Syria with the names mentioned in this 
text. Moffat does not support Niese’s emendation of “Man¬ 
ios Ernios” to “Manios Sergios”; nor does he accept “Titus” 
as a corruption of a name ending in “-tius” ( OTP 1: 148). 
These positions and their implications have been discussed 
more recently in greater detail by Goldstein, who con¬ 
cludes that it is best to consider 2 Maccabees as the sole 
surviving evidence for the embassy of Quintus Memmius 
and Titus Manius (Goldstein II Maccabees AB, 422-425). 
See MEMMIUS, QUINTUS (PERSON). 

Betty Jane Lillie 

MANNA. The daily bread given by God to the Israelites 
during their forty years of wilderness wandering. Manna 
received its name reportedly from the question the Israel¬ 
ites asked when they first saw it, “What is it?” or “manna.” 


Manna was given when Israel arrived in the wilderness of 
Sin and, along with occasional quail, was the only miracu¬ 
lous food supply the Israelites received during the forty 
years (Num 11:6). In fact, the supply did not cease until 
the Israelites arrived at the border of Canaan. The provi¬ 
sion of manna was daily. The Lord promised to rain bread 
from heaven upon the ground. The people were in¬ 
structed to gather it daily with the exception of the Sab¬ 
bath. If they gathered too much, the remainder would 
spoil. Only on the sixth day were they permitted to gather 
a double portion (Exod 16:1-30). 

Manna was described as a fine, flakelike frost. It was like 
a coriander seed, white, and had the taste of a wafer made 
with honey (Exod 16:14, 31; Num 11:8). Manna could be 
prepared in a variety of ways: ground into a meal, boiled 
in pots, or made into cakes. In other passages, manna is 
described as “heaven’s grain” (Deut 8:3, 16; Neh 9:20; Pss 
78:24, 105:40). 

The provision was considered so miraculous that Moses 
commanded Aaron the high priest to gather an omer of 
manna and place it in the ark of the covenant that future 
generations might be reminded of the Lord’s supply of 
bread to the great host of Israelites for forty years. In the 
NT, Paul called manna “spiritual” or “supernatural” food 
(1 Cor 10:3). Christ also compared himself with the bread 
that came down from heaven (John 6:31-65). 

Manna has often been associated with natural phenom¬ 
ena. The most common natural explanation of manna 
proposes its connection with a gum resin produced by one 
or more varieties of flowering trees, such as Alhagi mauro - 
rum (Sinai manna), Tamarisk gallica, or Fraxinus omus (flow¬ 
ering ash). The tamarisk bush annually produces a gum 
resin for three to six weeks. Recently, however, the natural 
production of manna has been associated with the excre¬ 
tions of two species of scale insects. In particular, manna- 
tamarisk is produced by the secretions and sting of a tree 
louse. 
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Joel C. Slayton 

MANNEANS. See MINNI (PLACE). 

MANOAH (PERSON) [Heb mdnoah]. The father of the 
Danite hero Samson. Dan is described in Judg 13:2 as a 
“clan” (mispaha) rather than a tribe (sebet), perhaps an 
indication that it is in the process of settlement. The Danite 
camp is located at Zoran and Eshtaol in the Shephelah 
(13:25; 16:31; cf. 18:11-12) atatime (the 1 ale 12th century 
b.c.e.) when Philistine expansion had begun to put pres¬ 
sure on the Israelite tribes in this area (Judah and Dan). 
Scholars debate whether the Samson stories represent a 
time before or after the Danite migration to the north (see 
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Judges 18); clearly they reflect Dan’s inability to settle in 
its assigned territory in the central hill country (Josh 
19:40-48). 

Manoah and his wife are the recipients of a birth an¬ 
nouncement concerning Samson (Judges 13). Strikingly, 
in view of the fact that she has the central role, the woman’s 
name is omitted. The story utilizes the typical motif of the 
promise to a barren woman of a son who will have a special 
destiny (cf. Sarah, Rachel, Hannah). The divine messenger 
appears to the woman alone with a birth announcement 
and instructions (13:3-5). She tells Manoah the essential 
facts (the injunctions placed upon her, the boy’s destiny as 
a Nazirite) but omits certain key elements (that their son 
may not be shaved and that he will begin to deliver Israel 
from the Philistines). Manoah prays to be included in the 
events, “let the man of God whom you sent come again to 
us, and teach us what we are to do with the boy that will be 
born” (v 8), but in response to his prayer, the messenger 
again appears to the woman alone: “but Manoah her 
husband was not with her” (v 9). Manoah is brought to the 
messenger by his wife. When Manoah questions him, he 
receives even less information from the messenger than he 
had received from his wife (13:11-18). 

Manoah and his wife offer a sacrifice to God (13:16-20). 
Only when the messenger disappears in the fire of the 
sacrifice does Manoah realize his divine identity (13:21); 
his wife had sensed it from the start (v 6). Manoah fears 
death, for he knows the tradition that one cannot see God 
and live (Exod 33:20; Judg 6:22-23; Gen 16:13-14; Exod 
19:21; Gen 32:30). His wife, however, perceives a purpose 
behind the theophany and birth announcement and as¬ 
sures her husband that they will not die (in theophanies 
God usually gives this assurance). Not only does Manoah 
know less about the child’s destiny than his wife, he also 
comprehends less well the divine plan. 

Manoah and his wife play a small role in chap. 14, but 
do not appear in chaps. 15-16. In 14:1-4, they object to 
Samson’s desire to marry a Philistine, for they are unaware 
that Samson’s folly is part of God’s plan (v 4). They are 
mentioned as accompanying Samson to Timnah in 14:5; 
and in 14:10, Samson’s father goes with him to Timnah, 
presumably to arrange the marriage. Samson does not tell 
his father and his mother about killing the lion bare¬ 
handed or about finding honey in its carcass sometime 
later; these events give rise to the riddle he puts to the 
Philistines at his wedding feast. When the Philistines an¬ 
swer the riddle, having deceitfully obtained the answer 
through Samson’s wife, Samson pays off his wager and, in 
a rage, returns to his father’s house (14:19). The final 
mention of Manoah’s name appears in 16:31, where we 
are told that Samson was buried in his father’s tomb. 
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MANTELET. See WEAPONS AND IMPLEMENTS 
OF WARFARE. 


MANTLE. See DRESS AND ORNAMENTATION. 


MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE. See community 
RULE OF THE (IQS). 


MAOCH (PERSON) [Heb md c ok]. The father of Achish, 
king of Gath (1 Sam 27:2). He is often identified with 
Maacah, father of Achish, king of Gath, of 2 Kgs 2:39. 
The names are similar (ma c dk and ma c dkd) } but over forty 
years separates the two incidents, making such an identifi¬ 
cation problematic. See also Klein 1 Samuel WBC; and 
McCarter 1 Samuel AB. 

Pauline A. Viviano 


MAON (PERSON) [Heb rna^dn], Son of Shammai, a de¬ 
scendant of Caleb (1 Chr 2:45). Whether Maon (“habita¬ 
tion”) is the name of a person or the name of a town or 
region is not certain (compare Josh 15:55; 1 Sam 25:2); 
nor is it certain that this portion of the genealogy is in its 
original position. On the difficulties of the genealogy in 1 
Chr 2:42-50a, see Williamson (Chronicles NCBC, 55) and 
Braun (1 Chronicles WBC, 40-41). 

Craig A. Evans 


MAON (PLACE) [Heb ma c 6n]. The name of two towns in 
S. Palestine. 

I. A town in the hill country of Judah (Josh 15:55; 
Kallai HGB , 335, 347), together with other towns like Ziph 
and Carmel, located along the W edge of the Wilderness 
of Judah. Maon was approximately 8 miles S-SE of Hebron. 
Scholars identify the ancient site with Tell Ma’in (M.R. 
162090; HGB, 290). Maon was in an area that provided 
pastureland for small cattle in the springtime (Aharoni 
LBHG, 30). The name “Maon” which means “abode” or 
“dwelling” suggests that the original settlement was named 
after the type of buildings characteristic of the town (Ahar¬ 
oni LBHG, 109), that is, dwellings, probably for herdsmen 
of that region. Reference to the “wilderness of Maon’’ (1 
Sam 23:24-25; Maon in the LXX; Paran in the MT; Klein 
1 Samuel WBC, 245, see note l.a) indicates that the name 
of the town was applied to the area around it (LBHG, 30). 
The “wilderness of Maon” was located in the Arabah S of 
Jeshimon (1 Sam 23:24). 

In the OT, the wilderness of Maon and Maon the town 
are mentioned in the accounts of David’s encounters dur¬ 
ing his flight from Saul. David sought refuge from Saul in 
the wilderness of Maon (1 Sam 23:24-25) following his 
escape from sites in the wilderness of Ziph (1 Sam 23:15— 
23). “The rock ... in the wilderness of Maon” (v 25) 
probably refers to an area with rock formations, perhaps 
cliffs (see ROCK OF ESCAPE), that provided security for 
those seeking refuge. Maon was the hometown ot Nabal, 
an influential citizen and wealthy herdsman in the area 
who operated a sheepshearing business in the nearby town 
of Carmel and with whom David had a serious clash (1 
Sam 25:1-42). 

While the history of Maon during the OT period has 
not been defined, it must have played an important role in 
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the political and military matters in the hill country of 
Judah. David’s marriage to Abigail, wife of the deceased 
Nabal, an influential citizen from Maon, seems to have had 
political overtones (1 Sam 25:39-42). Militarily, Maon was 
a valuable defense center since it and Ziph were fortified 
sites and formed a line of defense protecting Jerusalem 
from the SE (Har-El 1981: 14). A 7th-century-B.c.E. ostra- 
con from Arad records the taxes the king of Judah re¬ 
ceived from Maon ( LBHG , 399). 

2. A site in SW Palestine about 11 miles S of Gaza, the 
modern Kh. Ma’in. Maon was one of the major synagogue 
site locations in Palestine (Meyers 1980: 98, see map and 
105; HAB, 152, see map no. 2). See also MEUNIM. 
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LaMoine E DeVries 


MARA (PERSON) [Heb mara?]. An appellative for Na¬ 
omi, the mother-in-law of Ruth (Ruth 1:20), See NAOMI. 
Naomi and her family moved from Bethlehem-Judah to 
Moab where her husband Elimelech and their sons Mahlon 
and Chilion died (1:1-5). Upon her return to Bethlehem, 
the women of the city who had not seen her for ten years 
ask, '‘Is this Naomi?” (1:19). Naomi answers their question 
with a play on her name. “Naomi” means “pleasant,” but 
because she had experienced bitterness in Moab she im¬ 
plores them to call her “Mara,” meaning “bitter.” By ob¬ 
jecting to the name “Naomi,” she is expressing the inap¬ 
propriateness of her name since her condition has 
changed from joy to sorrow. 

The name “Mara” has been commonly analyzed as an 
Aramaic form substituted for the Hebrew feminine noun 
mrh , which is the reading in several mss, derived from mrr. 
Others have explained the form as Hebrew rather than 
Aramaic, understanding the 3 alep as an orthographic dif¬ 
ference or as a hypocoristicon. 

The wordplay is completed by Naomi’s explanation of 
her new name where the word mar is repeated: “for the 
Almighty has dealt very bitterly with me” (1:20b). This 
explanation was anticipated in 1:13 by the occurrence of 
the word mar: “it is more bitter for me than you.” The use 
of wordplay and popular etymologies is a common feature 
of the Hebrew Bible. The story of Ruth is a storehouse of 
literary devices to inject subtle nuances of meaning, but 
Naomi/Mara is the only specific wordplay explained in the 
story itself. 

Kenneth A. Mathews 

MARAH (PLACE) [Heb mara]. After crossing the Red 
Sea and singing triumphantly over the demise of the 
Egyptians (Exod 15:1-21), Moses led the people into the 
Wilderness of Shur. They went three days without finding 
water and when they came to Marah (v 23), they found 
water but it was “bitter”; so they called the place Marah, 
which means “bitter” (BDB, 600). The usual interpretation 
is that the water was brackish, i.e., salty. The people 


complained and Moses cried to the Lord, who showed him 
a tree which he threw into the water and sweetened it. 

After Marah, the Israelites traveled to Elim with its 12 
springs and 70 palm trees (Exod 15:27). The summary of 
the wilderness wanderings in Numbers 33 says that after 
crossing through the sea, the people went three days into 
the Wilderness of Etham (v 6 gives Etham as the campsite 
after Succoth) and camped at Marah, and from there they 
went to Elim (vv 8-9). 

Rylaarsdam (IB 1: 947) claims the Way of Shur is the 
familiar caravan route that approached Kadesh-barnea as 
it led to Beer-sheba. This is evidence that Mt. Sinai is in 
the Edom-Paran area and not at Jebel Musa in the S apex 
of the peninsula. It is impossible to definitely locate the 
site in his view. Brackish pools and wells are frequent in 
many desert areas. But a three-day journey by a caravan 
would perhaps cover 50 miles. The account in Exod 15:23 
is in etiological form. Rylaarsdam notes a possible parallel 
story in Exod 17:7. It may be a different occasion of lack 
of water or it may be a different version of the same story. 
There was no water and people complained so Moses 
struck a rock and water came out. He called the place 
Massah (“proof” because they had “proved” the Lord) and 
Meribah (“contention” because of their complaints). This 
story is repeated without Massah in Num 20:1-12, at 
Kadesh-barnea after Sinai. In contrast to Rylaarsdam, 
Childs (Exodus OTL, 268) suggested the primary tradition 
is not etiological in form. If it had been, the new name 
would reflect the new state of the spring rather than the 
old. 

Many locations have been proposed for Marah. While 
there is still some doubt, it was probably Ain Hawarah, 47 
miles SE of Suez and ca. 7 miles from the Red Sea, 
separated from the sea by a range of hills. These are 
among the first springs on the ancient road to the Sinai 
mines which the Egyptians had exploited for centuries 
(Wright and Filson WHAB , 39). Keil and Delitzsch (n.d., 
57) noted the first spot on the road through the Wilder¬ 
ness of Shur where water is found is Hawarah. Robinson 
described it as a basin 6-8 feet in diameter, with 2 feet of 
water in it. It was so bitter, so salty, Bedouins considered it 
the worst water in the whole neighborhood (1856: 66—67). 
Gehman (NWDB, 586) noted the well measures ca. 20 feet 
across but is much wider at the bottom and has a depth of 
perhaps 25 feet. The soil of the region abounds in soda 
and the water is salty and bitter. 

Several other names have been compared to the Sinai 
exodus site. Maroth (“bitterness”) is a town in Judah (Micah 
1:12). “Merathaim,” twofold bitterness or twofold rebel¬ 
lion, is a symbolic name for Babylon in Jer 50:21. The 
name may be a reference to Marratim, a lagoon or swamp 
in the region around the mouth of the Tigris and Euphra¬ 
tes rivers. The conclusion in any case is that though these 
are different places, they suggest the commonness of the 
place-name “bitter.” 
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MARANATHA. The sentence Maranatha appears in 1 
Cor 16:22 and Didache 10:6, in both cases with liturgical 
contexts. It is not a Greek word or phrase, and is not 
Hebrew, but rather a transliteration into Greek letters of 
an Aramaic phrase. Underlying the Greek text are the 
Aramaic words mar, “lord/’ and a form of the verb 5 ala?, 
“to come.” The essential questions raised by the expression 
are the proper segmentation of the sentence (that is, as 
maran atha or as marana tha), its precise meaning, and the 
specific dialect of Aramaic that it represents. 

The sentence maran atha would mean either “Our Lord/ 
Master has come,” or perhaps (if atha is interpreted as a 
participle) “Our Lord/Master is coming” (possibly, “will 
come”). The word division marana tha would give by con¬ 
trast “Our Lord/Master, come!” (tha being the imperative). 
The proper segmentation of the expression is thus essen¬ 
tial to its proper interpretation, and this in turn depends 
on a correct determination of the dialect of Aramaic it 
represents. 

The context of the expression in both the NT and the 
Didache is formulaic. In Paul’s usage it is linked to a curse: 
“If anyone has no love for the Lord, let him be accursed. 
Maranatha' (1 Cor 16:22). In the Didache the context is 
eucharistic: “Let grace come and this world pass away. 
Hosanna to the God of David. If anyone is holy let him 
come; if he is not, let him repent. Maranatha. Amen” 
(Didache 10:6). The outlook is clearly eschatological. The 
same type of outlook also appears in 1 Cor 11:23-26, a 
eucharistic section which includes the injunction, “For as 
often as you eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim 
the Lord’s death until he comes ” (I Cor 11:26 [emphasis 
added]; see Kuhn TDNT 4: 471). This would point to the 
meaning “Our Lord, come!” Rev 22:20 indeed supplies 
such a sense: “Amen. Come, Lord Jesus!” 

These examples of context and usage seem to indicate 
the segmentation marana tha. What, then, of the dialect? 
Presuming that the Aramaic noun mar (“Lord”) carries a 
Ist-person plural pronominal suffix (“our”), is that suffix / 
-an/ (thus giving maran) or /-ana/ (giving marana )? (Both 
forms of the suffix are attested in different dialects of 
Aramaic.) Aramaic texts from Qumran and Wadi Mur- 
abba c at, along with the earliest known rabbinic text, the 
Megilla Ta^anit, support the longer form /-ana/ (with a 
single possible exception) rather than the shorter /-an/. 
(The latter, shorter form is the usual form of the suffix in 
the Palestinian Talmud and the Midrash.) Evidence from 
Aramaic of the 1st century c.e. also suggests that the verb 
(spelled in Gk tha) could be in Aramaic either taf) or y eta. 
Spelled in the Aramaic script, the underlying forms would 
then be written mmh th or mrnh 5 th . The first of these 
probably lies behind marana tha, and the correct sense of 
the expression is probably “Our Lord/Master, come!” 

Max Wilcox 

MARCHESHVAN [Heb marheswan]. The eighth 
month of the ancient Hebrew calendar, roughly corre¬ 
sponding to October-November. See CALENDARS (AN¬ 
CIENT ISRAELITE AND EARLY JEWISH). 

MARCION. To the heresiologists of later centuries, 
Marcion was the most formidable heretic of the 2d century 


c.e. His teaching sprang from a radical emphasis upon the 
discontinuity between Christianity and Judaism. The God 
of Jesus, he asserted, was not the same as the God of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. While this ditheism was an important 
element of Marcionism, theological innovation was not 
Marcion’s hallmark. In fact, he was a radical Paulinist who 
rejected the OT writings and organized a church with 
strong ascetic tendencies. The scripture of his church 
comprised one gospel (a version of Luke), ten letters of 
Paul (not including the Pastorals and Hebrews), and his 
own work entitled “Antitheses”—a catalog of contradic¬ 
tions between the teaching of Jesus and that of the OT. 
Indeed, the first clearly delineated canon in early Christi¬ 
anity was that of Marcion. 


A. Origin and Career 

B. Marcion’s Teaching 

C. Marcion’s Accomplishment 

D. Marcion’s Significance 

1. The Christian Canon 

2. NT Textual Criticism 

3. NT Literary Criticism 

4. The Earliest Pauline Reform 


A. Origin and Career 

Marcion was born in Sinope of Pontus in NE Asia Minor 
in the latter half of the 1st century c.e. While it is likely 
that he was raised a Christian, the report of Hippolytus 
that he was the son of a bishop of Sinope is suspect. 
Hippolytus contends that Marcion was excommunicated 
by his own father for seducing a virgin. The account has 
the flavor of heresiological polemic. Often enough in the 
writings of Church Fathers the greatest antagonists to 
Catholicism were accounted moral degenerates. More reli¬ 
able is the reference made by Tertullian to Marcion’s 
occupation—that of a nauclerus (shipowner). This does not 
seem to be polemically motivated and it accords with 
Marcion’s later success as an organizer of a church that 
spread throughout the empire. 

Biographical information on Marcion and his early work 
is scant and, as noted above, often of dubious reliability. 
Even the “one secure date” of Marcion’s career, the year 
144, in which he was excommunicated from Rome, has 
recently been called into question. It does not accord with 
the remark of Justin Martyr, who says in the year 150 that 
Marcion was alive “even until now.” This and the fact that 
by Justin’s time Marcionites could be found all over the 
empire suggest that he was active at least 10—20 years 
earlier (Hoffmann 1984: 44—47). The establishment of an 
earlier date for Marcion’s activity is a matter of great 
significance for biblical studies, since it would strengthen 
the arguments of those who see the Pastoral Epistles or 
even the Acts of the Apostles as responses to Marcion’s 
movement (Knox 1942: 139). At any rate, before his rejec¬ 
tion in Rome he was active in western Asia Minor, specifi¬ 
cally Ephesus. In Asia Minor he had encountered the 
Pauline corpus and was deeply affected by the struggles of 
the Apostle to the Nations. He began to teach the irrecon¬ 
cilability of the teaching of Paul and the prevailing Chris¬ 
tian teaching, which was tightly bound to the OT. 
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B. Marcion’s Teaching 

To Marcion the only legitimate apostle was Paul. Other 
apostles, such as Peter, James, and John, had diluted and 
distorted the true teaching of Jesus. Marcion based this 
conclusion on his reading of Galatians 1 and 2. He saw in 
the letters of Paul dichotomies between faith and works of 
the Law—the way of Paul and the way of the Judaizers. He 
saw at the same time that Christianity was heavily reliant 
on the OT as a source of instruction and ethics. He noted 
that a great emphasis was placed on Christianity as the 
fulfillment of OT promises. One need only examine the 
patristic literature of the early 2d century (1 Clement and 
Barnabas) to realize that he was right. But Marcion noted, 
in addition, that the brilliant flame of the Apostle to the 
Nations had been reduced to a gentler glow. In many 
circles of Christianity Paul’s basic teachings and writings 
were virtually ignored. Marcion surmised that Paul’s gos¬ 
pel had been subverted, and so he set out to reconstruct 
that true gospel. This involved a summary dissolution of 
the tensions that characterized Pauline thought, namely, 
continuity with Judaism vis-a-vis discontinuity and free¬ 
dom vis-a-vis obligation. The God from which Jesus was 
sent must have been other than the God of the Law (the 
Creator God). For the concept of another god, more 
precisely a lesser god—a Demiurge—Marcion was in¬ 
debted to the gnostics. However, it is incorrect to label 
Marcion a gnostic. He did not engage in speculation about 
the creation of the cosmos. He did not interpret OT texts 
allegorically. He did not explain redemption in metaphys¬ 
ical terms nor insist on a secret, saving knowledge (Hoff¬ 
mann 1984: 175-79). It seems, in fact, that he was not a 
deep or probing thinker. His theology was replete with 
discrepancies which Tertullian and others were only too 
happy to flaunt. But while his solution to the nettlesome 
features of Pauline theology lacked philosophical nuance, 
it provided a simple, graspable, and apparently consistent 
system—narrow in focus and easy to defend. His scrip¬ 
tures were selected and edited according to one overriding 
principle: the separation of Jesus from the OT God. He 
presented only one Gospel and one Apostle. To these he 
appended his own “Antitheses” in which he argued the 
principle of the opposition of the Gospel and the Law. 

His christology has been characterized as modalist and 
docetic. It should be pointed out, however, that in his day 
neither of these had been officially condemned (Blackman 
1948: 98). Jesus came from his Father, the Foreign God, 
and took on the appearance of flesh at that moment and 
maintained it until the crucifixion, at which point he left 
it. And so, for Marcion, what hung dead on the cross was 
not really Jesus. Yet this did not prevent Marcion from 
proclaiming that this apparent death had redemptive 
power. By it, Jesus saved the souls of those who would 
believe in him. Marcion even maintained the notion of the 
descent of Jesus among the dead. But for him this meant 
that Jesus freed those whom the Creator God had pun¬ 
ished, e.g., Cain and the Sodomites. To Marcion the Crea¬ 
tor God was not evil. He was only just. The Father of Jesus, 
in contrast, was loving. 

When Marcion took his message to Rome he is said to 
have confronted Church leaders there with passages like 
Luke 5:36 (on sewing new patches on old garments). They 
found his solution to the difficulties posed by these pas¬ 


sages—the total separation of the Gospel from the Law, 
the God of Jesus from the Creator—entirely unacceptable, 
and they rejected him. 

Any number of people before and since Marcion re¬ 
ceived such a rejection and resolutely went on teaching to 
those who would listen. In most cases, once they died their 
following disappeared shortly thereafter. Marcion went 
much further than that. He set out to organize his own 
church, “the True Church,” in his mind. Marcion’s church 
taught from his own scriptures and required sexual absti¬ 
nence (procreation being a command of the Creator God), 
but otherwise looked very much like the church which had 
rejected him. He took over the basic structures of worship 
and organization. Marcionites celebrated baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. They maintained the roles of catechumens, 
deacons and deaconesses, presbyters and bishops. In the 
Marcionite liturgy water was used instead of wine, wine 
thought to be the product of the Creator. But in most 
other respects it seems that Marcionite worship resembled 
that of non-Marcionites. 

Marcion’s modifications of church order may have in¬ 
volved a system of short terms of office for bishops, partic¬ 
ipation of women in significant leadership roles (since “in 
Christ there is neither male nor female”), and a reduction 
of the distinction between clergy and laity in general. It is 
difficult to ascertain just how far these reforms were actu¬ 
ally instituted within Marcionism, as there is disagreement 
among the heresiologists on some of them. Adding to the 
confusion is the fact that Marcionite practices are in some 
cases polemicized along with those of Montanists and other 
sects. It is safe to say, however, that the overall tendency 
was toward a rather loosely organized church. We do not 
hear of Marcionite councils or synods. Marcion’s clearly 
delineated canon and the limited scope of his teaching 
provided sufficient consistency for strong cohesiveness 
without superstructures. 

C. Marcion’s Accomplishment 

Whatever the precise nature of Marcion’s system of 
organization, there can be no doubt it was effective. The 
surest proof of this is the horror and vehemence awakened 
in Marcion’s adversaries. Scholars conjecture that in num¬ 
bers alone the Marcionites may have nearly surpassed non- 
Marcionites in the decades of the 160s and 170s. Justin 
contends that even in his time the Marcionites were spread 
throughout the empire. Marcionite teachings were chal¬ 
lenged in the writings of nearly every major Church Father 
from Irenaeus, through Tertullian in the West and Barde- 
sanes in the East, to Epiphanius and Ephrem Syrus. Theo- 
doret of Cyprus speaks of winning over large numbers of 
Marcionites in the mid-5th century. Although Marcionism 
had begun to wane in the West in the 3d century, it 
remained vigorous in the East well into the 5th. Through¬ 
out that period Marcionite churches or chapels existed 
side by side with those of their opponents. In fact, Cyril of 
Jerusalem felt it necessary to warn his catechumens when 
not to be misled to a Marcionite church entering a city in 
search of a Christian place of worship. 

In the eyes of the pagans the Marcionites were not 
distinct from non-Marcionites. During the persecutions 
many Marcionites suffered the martyr’s death. The centu- 
ries-long endurance of Marcionism is even more amazing 
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when one recalls that they recruited members through 
adult conversion alone. 

D. Marcion’s Significance 

The real significance of Marcion and his movement for 
contemporary biblical studies is not limited to his impres¬ 
sive record as a church organizer. His significance may be 
considered in four areas: 

1. The Christian Canon. While not all scholars agree 
that Marcion forced the creation of the Christian canon, 
we cannot deny that his was the first. His influence in this 
matter is manifest in the composition of the NT canon 
that was later to emerge. Marcion’s basic framework of 
gospel and apostle is seen in the Gospels and “Apostles” 
(i.e., Acts and Letters) in the Christian NT What is new is 
the addition of an apocalypse, yet even this takes the form 
of a corpus of letters by a representative of the apostolic 
age. It should be noted that the primary difference be¬ 
tween Marcion’s canon and the Christian canon is that the 
former is singular and the latter plural. A conscious step 
in the direction of diversity was taken by anti-Marcionite 
Christians of the 2d through 4th centuries. 

The vociferous insistence of anti-Marcionite Christianity 
on the validity of the OT within the canon is a point which 
should not be missed in our time. Since rejection of the 
OT was an essential feature of Marcionism, it is straining 
the point only a little to say that among Christians today 
there are many virtual Marcionites. 

2. NT Textual Criticism. Extensive quotations from 
Marcion’s gospel and apostle have been preserved within 
the writings of his opponents. These provide the text critic 
with a reflection of the textual tradition of Luke and Paul 
in early 2d-century Asia Minor. The Marcionite text has 
been characterized as Western. Historically, the “Western 
Text” has been termed wild and loose, and relegated to a 
position of lesser importance in the assessment of text- 
critical problems. This situation is changing. The very 
term “Western Text” is considered by many to be mislead¬ 
ing since it suggests reference to a single homogeneous 
text type. What has been called “Western Text” is in reality 
a number of non-Alexandrian text types. As text critics 
continue to analyze the “Western Text” and bring into 
sharper focus the disparate members within it, the testi¬ 
mony of Marcion, as one of the earliest reflections of a text 
in that group, will realize an even greater significance. 

3. NT Literary Criticism. The shape of Marcion’s gos¬ 
pel and Pauline corpus relates to questions about the 
composition of Luke and the Pauline corpus as a whole. It 
has been argued that Luke’s gospel existed in an earlier 
form, without the infancy narratives and apart from Acts 
of the Apostles. Marcion’s gospel begins with Luke 3:1. 
The question has been raised: Did Marcion actually re¬ 
move chapters one and two from Luke, or did he receive 
that gospel in an earlier form which lacked them? The 
strength of this argument is diminished by the fact that in 
Marcion’s gospel, Luke 4:31 seems to have followed di¬ 
rectly on Luke 3:1. This increases the likelihood that 
Marcion was removing material. Nonetheless, the only 
known version of the Lukan gospel without the infancy 
narratives is Marcion’s. 

In terms of the Pauline corpus, Marcion attests a ten- 
letter corpus without the Pastorals. Was this an earlier 


form of the Pauline corpus than the fourteen-letter form 
which has come down to us? The earliest papyrus of the 
Pauline letters (P 46 ) does not include the Pastorals either. 
In addition, Marcion’s order of the letters, once thought 
to be unique, has been found in some non-Marcionite 
Syrian catalogs. Thus the text of Marcion is an important 
piece in the puzzle of the development of the Pauline 
corpus. See MARCIONITE PROLOGUES TO PAUL. 

4. The Earliest Pauline Reform. Perhaps the greatest 
significance of Marcion and his movement is the witness 
they provide of the earliest Pauline reform in the history 
of Christianity. Clearly, the success of Marcion’s movement 
was not due to the depth or consistency of his theology. It 
has been explained here and elsewhere as a result of his 
skillful and energetic organizing, and the cohesiveness 
provided by his canon and sharply focused teaching. The 
powers of the letters of Paul as vehicles for reform must 
also be considered. The Pauline epistles have often trig¬ 
gered breakthrough insights. The examples of Augustine 
and Luther come immediately to mind. At several stages 
of the history of Christianity men and women have been 
inspired by Paul’s willingness to challenge the recognized 
authorities on matters of principle. His passionate adher¬ 
ence to the truth of the gospel in the face of enormous 
personal risk is one with his incisive articulation of the 
central issues of the faith struggle. 

It was an act of great courage for anti-Marcionite Chris¬ 
tianity to accept into its canon the fuel for fiery reform— 
especially after they had seen the effects of its misuse by 
Marcion. Some have lamented that in the Christian canon 
the volatility of Paul and his teachings has been reduced 
by the inclusion of the Pastorals, Acts of the Apostles (in 
which Paul is subjugated to the Twelve), and other works 
in which anti-Paulinist references are made (2 Pet 3:15- 
17). But even if that be granted, history has shown that 
enough of the fire of Paul has remained in the Christian 
canon to trouble and to heal the Church. 
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MARCION, GOSPEL OF. One of the three major 
works, all now lost, from a famous dualist Christian of the 
mid-2d century: the other two were his Apostle and Antith¬ 
eses. The basic theory of Marcion was that the gospel, 
known to Paul, was “interpolated by the defenders of 
Judaism,” who corrupted it as they also corrupted Paul's 
letters. Marcion believed he could free the gospel from 
these interpolations, just as in his time scholars tried to 
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reconstruct philosophies underlying Greek poetry or au¬ 
thentic ancient myths preceding current versions. In this 
way they “recovered” the authentic originals as Marcion 
recovered his Gospel , supposedly the original version of 
Luke. (Irenaeus says Marcion “circumcised the gospel.”) 
Harnack and others tried to reconstruct Marcion’s version 
but had to admit that the result was tentative because their 
reconstruction was based primarily on comments by his 
opponents. Tertullian (Adv. Marc. 4) wanted to show that 
even Marcion’s Luke confirmed Christian doctrine: Epi- 
phanius ( Haer . 42) provided a similar discussion but cited 
35 passages in which Marcion apparently altered the text. 
Inferences drawn from these witnesses are not fully reli¬ 
able, though they are all we have, apart from a few details 
in the Dialogue of Adamantius and Syriac witnesses. 

Harnack’s reconstruction (1924) is based primarily on 
Epiphanius’ supplemented from Tertullian. He rightly 
calls many passages in Luke “unattested” rather than “ab¬ 
sent,” noting how uncertain any reconstruction is, while 
Knox (1942: 86) lists “non-Marcionite passages”: (cf. Hoff¬ 
man 1984: 115-24). 


A. The Gospel 

B. Theological Modifications 

C. Minor Verbal Changes or None 

D. Uncertain Alterations 

E. Principles for Discussing Marcion’s Gospel 


A. The Gospel 

The Antitheses began with a Pauline exclamation about 
the gospel: “Oh wealth of riches! Folly, power, and ecstasy! 
seeing that there can be nothing to say about it, or to 
imagine about it, or to compare it to!” The Gospel was 
therefore a single, unique (and certainly not a four-part) 
work. Conceivably Marcion was protesting against the pro¬ 
duction of apocryphal gospels in his time. 

The earliest witness to the Gospel is Irenaeus of Lyons 
(ca. 185), whose statements about Marcion’s teaching are 
clearly based on it. “Jesus came into Judaea from that 
Father who is above the world-creating god, manifest in 
the form of a man, in the times of Pontius Pilate the 
governor, the procurator of Tiberius Caesar. He dissolved 
the prophets and the law (Luke 23:2 according to Marcion) 
and all the works of that god who made the world,” 
Marcion “circumcised the gospel according to Luke and 
removed everything written about the birth of the Lord, 
and much of his teaching, in which he is plainly described 
as ackowledging the Creator of this universe as his Father.” 

Tertullian supplies more detail. Marcion “ascribed no 
author to the gospel” and held that “the title was adulter¬ 
ated” (4.3.5). The Gospel began thus: “In the 15th year of 
the principate of Tiberius he came down to Capernaum” 
(Luke 3:1; 4:31); compare 4:32, which Marcion reads as 
They were astonished at his teaching, which was against 
the law and the prophets” (4.7.7). Compare Marcion’s 
modification of Luke 23:2: “We found this man leading 
the nation astray” (Marcion adds “and destroying the law 
and the prophets”) “and forbidding the payment of taxes” 
(adding “and leading women and children astray”) “and 
calling himself Christ a king” (Tert Adv. Marc. 4.42.1). 


B. Theological Modifications 

Marcion thus did not preserve Luke’s literary-historical 
prologue or relate stories about Jesus’ family, his birth 
(rejecting the virginal conception with it), and his forerun¬ 
ner John (1-2; 3:lc-4:15; contrast 7:27). He said, however, 
that Luke 7:23, “Blessed is he who is not scandalized in 
me,” refers to John the Baptist, as does “my messenger” in 
7:27. (Harnack 1924: 197 claims that Luke 7:29-35 on 
John the Baptist was lacking but cites no evidence.) At 
Luke 16:16, “The law and the prophets until John,” Mar¬ 
cion adds “from whom the kingdom of God is pro¬ 
claimed,” according to Tert Adv. Marc. 4.33.7: “and every¬ 
one forces [his way] into it,” At Luke 8:19a, 20a, Marcion 
deletes mention of Jesus’ mother and brothers but is will¬ 
ing for people to refer to them generally as “your mother 
and your brothers,” thus probably omitting verse 19 (Knox 
1942). 

The passages discussed just below are the most impor¬ 
tant ones theologically, though the minor alterations con¬ 
sidered later offer greater possibilities for trying to decide 
the priority of Luke to Marcion because most of them are 
theologically neutral. 

Luke 5:14. “Go show yourself to the priest and offer the 
gift ... as Moses commanded, as a testimony to them” 
(Marcion substituted “that this may be a testimony to you”). 
Marcion usually avoids mention of officers of the Jewish 
religion (cf. 9:22; 20:19; 22:4, 50; 23:50). 

Luke 9:22. “Saying, the Son of Man must suffer many 
things” (omitting “and be rejected by the elders and chief 
priests and scribes”: cf. note on 5:14) “and be killed and 
raised” (substituting “after three days” for “on the third 
day” with Mark and Codex Bezae and OL: Tert Adv. Marc. 
4.21.7 reads “after the third day”). 

Luke 9:30-31. “And behold, two men were speaking 
(Marcion substitutes “standing,” as in v 32) with him, Elijah 
and Moses [order reversed] in glory.” Knox suggests he 
omits 9:31 where the two witnesses predict his death. 

Luke 10:21. “I thank thee, Lord of heaven”—omitting 
both “Father” and “of earth,” but continuing with “Yea, 
Father.” This is attested by Tertullian (4.25.1). Similarly 
Marcion retains Luke 11:5—13 but has it end “how much 
more the Father?” (deleting “from heaven”). 

Luke 10:25. From Tert 4.25.14: Marcion deletes “eternal” 
and reads “What shall I do to inherit life?” (i.e., long life 
as in the OT). The Lord answered in accordance with the 
Law, “You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart 
and all your soul and all your strength”—since the inquiry 
was about life under the Law. 

Luke 10:26 , 28 from Epiphanius: “He said to the lawyer, 
‘What is written in the law?’ And answering in accordance 
with the answer of the lawyer, he said, ‘You said rightly; do 
this that you may live.’ ” This explains the canonical text 
(Harnack 1924: 206) and avoids having Jesus ask for obser¬ 
vance of the Law. 

Luke 11:2. From Tert 4.26.3-4: it is very likely that 
Marcion’s version of the Lord’s Prayer began, “Father, let 
thy Holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us” (Harnack 
1924: 207). Marcion seems to have held that “in the gospel 
Christ himself is the kingdom of God” (Tert 4.33.8, though 
Kroymann bracketed Chnstus ipse; compare Origen Mat¬ 
thew 14:7) and thus did not want to begin with “Thy 
kingdom come.” 
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Luke 11:29-32. “This generation, a sign will not be given 
it” (11:29). Marcion “deletes the words about Jonah the 
prophet and Nineveh and the queen of the south and 
Solomon” (11:30-32: so Harnack 1924: 209 and Knox 
1942 with reference to Tert 4.27.1): Jesus was not really 
foretold in the OT. Similarly Marcion deletes Luke 11:49- 
51 because of references to the wisdom of God and the 
prophets (Harnack 1924: 210). 

Luke 12:6. Marcion omits the verse about God’s care for 
sparrows and probably v 7 about the numbered hairs of 
the head (cf. 21:18): Tertullian mentions neither verse 
(Harnack 1924: 212). For Marcion God is a god of grace, 
not of nature. Thus at Luke 12:28 Marcion deletes “God 
clothes the chaff,” and perhaps omits the whole verse 
(Harnack 1924: 214). 

Luke 12:8. Instead of “He will confess before the angels 
of God” Marcion reads (with Sinaiticus and Matt) “before 
God” (Harnack 1924: 212). 

Luke 13:1-9. Marcion deletes the section, which suggests 
that repentant Israel will be saved. 

Luke 15:11-32. Marcion deletes the parable of the Prod¬ 
igal Son (Harnack 1924: 219). 

Luke 16:17. Marcion substitutes “my words” for “the law” 
(Tert 4.33.9). Cf. 18:18: 23:55: 24:25. 

Luke 17:10b. Marcion deletes “Say that we are unprofit¬ 
able slaves: we have done what we ought to do,” presum¬ 
ably because it could point to the duty of observing the 
Law. 

Luke 17:12 , 14, and 4:27 (the ten lepers). Marcion deletes 
many items, changes “He said to them” to “He sent them,” 
and makes many other changes, adding “There were many 
lepers in the days of Elisha the prophet and only Naaman 
the Syrian was cleansed” (deletion of “in Israel”): the same 
combination is mentioned by Tert 4.35.6 (Harnack 1924: 
223; but including “in Israel”). 

Luke 18:18-20. Marcion deletes the title “ruler” and 
after the question alters Jesus’ answer. Instead of “Why do 
you call me good?” he reads “Do not call me good” and 
changes the statement “No one is good but the one God” 
to “One is the good God the Father.” Instead of “You know 
the commandments” Marcion reads “I know the com¬ 
mandments” (cf. note on 16:17). 

Luke 18:31-33. Marcion omits the whole of this passion 
prediction as repetitious (Harnack 1924: 226). Knox 
(1942) claims Luke 18:34 was also omitted because it 
reiterates the disciples’ ignorance. 

Luke 19:9b. Marcion deletes “as he [Zacchaeus] is a son 
of Abraham,” and Tertullian (4.37.1) calls him a gentile 
(Harnack 1924: 227). 

Luke 19:29-46. Marcion deletes the section about the ass 
and Bethphage, the city, and the temples as a house of 
prayer not a den of thieves, presumably because the section 
involves fulfillment of OT prophecy. 

Luke 20:9-17. Marcion deletes the story about the vine¬ 
yard given to farmers and “What is the stone which the 
builders rejected?” presumably because of its close connec¬ 
tion with Israel. 

Luke 20:19. Marcion deletes references to “scribes,” 
“chief priests,” and “the people” because he does not refer 
to official groups within Jewish society (cf. note on 5:14). 

Luke 20:37-38. Marcion deletes these verses, presum¬ 
ably because they praise Moses and the patriarchs. 


Luke 21:18. Marcion deletes “A hair of your head will 
not perish” (Harnack 1924: 231; cf. 12:6-7). 

Luke 21:21-22. Marcion deletes “Then those in Judaea 
should flee to the mountains,” etc., because of the impend¬ 
ing events in the expression “until everything written is 
fulfilled.” (Tert 4.39.9 passes from v 20 to v 25 and 
therefore Harnack 1924: 231 deletes 21-24.) 

Luke 22:4. “He spoke with [omitting “the high priests 
and”] the generals about how to betray him to them” (cf. 
note on 5:14). 

Luke 22:16. Marcion deletes “For I say to you, I do not 
eat this from now on, until it is fulfilled in the kingdom of 
God,” and probably vv 17-18 also (Harnack 1924: 233). 

Luke 22:35—38. Marcion deletes “When I sent you did 
you lack anything?” and perhaps “And this that is written 
must be fulfilled. ‘He was reckoned with the lawless ones’ ” 
(Harnack 1924: 234). 

Luke 22:50-51. Marcion deletes Peter’s smiting and cut¬ 
ting off the ear of the high priest’s slave as well as the 
healing; perhaps also the question in v 49 (Harnack 1924: 
234; cf. note on 5:14). 

Luke 23:33a, 34b, 43, 44-45. “And coming to a place 
called Skull they crucified him [omitting “and the malefac¬ 
tors” and perhaps 34a, “Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do,” Harnack 1924: 236] and distributed his 
garments.” 

Luke 23:43. Marcion deletes “Today you will be with me 
in paradise” (Harnack 1924: 236 also includes vv 35-43 
or [so Knox 1942] vv 39-43). 

Luke 23:50, 53. “And behold, a man named Joseph 
[deleting his description as a councillor] taking the body, 
wrapped it in linen and placed it in a hewn tomb” (cf. note 
on 5:14). 

Luke 23:55-56. “And the women came back and ob¬ 
served the Sabbath in accordance with the law (Marcion 
substitutes “law” for “commandment,” Harnack 1924: 237; 
Codex Bezae omits; cf. note on 16:17). 

Epiph (Adv. Haeres) 42. 9: Marcion cut much out of the 
end of the gospel (Harnack 1924: 237) but we do not know 
what it was. Some examples include the following: Luke 
24:5—7: “Those in bright clothing said, ‘Why do you seek 
the living one with the dead?’ [omitting “He is not here, 
for Christ is everywhere? Harnack 1924: 238] he has been 
raised: remember what he said while still with you [omit¬ 
ting “in Galilee”] that the Son of Man must suffer and be 
delivered’ ” (order reversed by Epiphanius not Marcion: 
Harnack 1924: 238). Luke 24:25-31: Marcion revised what 
was said to Cleopas (18) and the other disciple (13) when 
he met them: “ ‘O stupid ones and slow to believe all 
[deleting “that the prophets spoke” and substituting “that 
I” (or “he,” Harnack 1924: 239 from Tert 4.43.4: cf. note 
on 16:17)] spoke to you; did he not have to suffer these 
things?’ . . . When he broke the bread their eyes were 
opened and they knew him.” Luke 24:38a . 39: “Why are 
you troubled? [Omitting the parallelism.] See rny hands 
and my feet, for a spirit does not have [omitting “flesh 
and” according to Tert 4.43.6-7: Harnack 1924: 239] 
bones such as you see me having.” But did the risen Lord 
have only a skeleton? 

C. Minor Verbal Changes or None 

In addition to Marcion’s significant changes there are 
many passages with less important verbal changes. These 
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may reflect contemporary textual variants or even Mar- 
cion’s editing for literary purposes, such as to simplify 
stories. 

Luke 5:24. Marcion changes the word order to indicate 
that the Son of Man’s authority was not on earth but to 
forgive sins on earth. Epiphanius himself has the same 
reading. This kind of change was typical of the 2d century 
and later. 

Luke 6:3. “Did you not read this, what David did?... He 
went into the house of God.” The story is simplified. Luke 
6:16. "Judas Iscariot, who became the betrayer”: no 
change. Luke 6:17. Jesus came down ‘‘in them,” not "with 
them”—this is more spiritual or merely a verbal variant? 
Luke 6:19a, 20a , "And the whole crowd sought to touch 
him [see below, 8:42-46] and he, raising his eyes,” etc. 
Basically the same. 

Luke 7:9b . “I say to you, 1 have found such faith not even 
in Israel.” The word order is changed, not the meaning, 
which puts a centurion’s faith above Israel’s. Luke 7:36b , 
38, 44b. The only change, perhaps stylistic, depicts the 
woman as anointing Jesus’ feet before kissing them. 

Luke 8:23a, 24b. Marcion seems to accept the text or 
make trivial verbal changes, substituting “rowing” for “sail¬ 
ing” and having Jesus rebuke not the “wave” but the “sea,” 
with Matthew and Mark. Luke 8:42b, 43a, 44, 45a, 46a. “It 
happened that as they went the crowds crushed him. And 
a woman touching him was healed of her blood. And the 
Lord said, ‘Who touched me? Someone touched me, for I 
knew power going out from me’ ” (cf. Tert 4.20.8: “Who 
touched me? Someone touched me, for I felt power going 
out from me”). The whole story is simplified. 

Luke 9:1-2 , 6. Marcion’s only change is to add “cities” to 
the “villages” of v 9 (Dial. Adamantii 2.12). Luke 9:16. 
“Looking up to heaven he blessed [Marcion adds “upon”] 
them.” The expression occurs in Codex Bezae and OL. 
Luke 9:19-20. Marcion modifies the scene of recognition 
by minor changes and by deleting “of God” from “the 
Christ of God” (cf. Mark). Luke 9:40. “I asked your disci¬ 
ples to cast it out” (omitting “and they were unable”). 

Luke 11:42. “You neglect the judgment [knsin] of God.” 
Marcion substitutes “calling,” klesin, probably rejecting a 
judgment by the good God. But he does not necessarily 
delete the rest of the verse (Harnack 1924: 210). Luke 
11:47. “Woe to you, for you build the tombs [mnemata\ of 
the prophets and your fathers killed them.” Perhaps Mar¬ 
cion read mnemeia = mommenta (cf. Tert 4.27.8; Harnack 
1924: 211). 

Luke 12:4a, 5b. “I say to [deleting “you”] my friends” [or 
“you friends,” Tert 4.28.3: Harnack 1924: 211], Do not 
fear those who kill the body [Marcion deletes further 
details according to Epiphanius, not Tertullian] but fear 
him who has authority to cast it into gehenna after killing 
it.” Luke 12:30b. Same text as Epiphanius, perhaps “your” 
(Father) should be deleted as in 12:32 (Harnack 1924: 
214). Luke 12:31. “Seek for the kingdom of God and all 
these will be added to you”; so Clement and Epiphanius 
Luke 12:32. Instead of "Your Father” Marcion (with Clem¬ 
ent, Quis div. salv. 31.2) reads "Father” (Harnack 1924: 
214). Luke 12:38. Instead of “second or third watch” Mar¬ 
cion reads “evening watch” with Codex Bezae, OL, and 
Irenaeus (Harnack 1924: 215). Luke 12:46. Same as “ca- 
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nonical” text (Harnack 1924: 215 ). Luke 12:58b. Same (Tert 
4.29.16). 

Luke 13:10-17. Marcion discusses a healing on the Sab¬ 
bath (Tert 4.30.1). Luke 13:15. "Does not each one of you 
free his ass or his ox from a crib on the Sabbath and lead 
him to water?” (Harnack 1924: 217) Luke 13:16. “This 
daughter of Abraham, whom Satan bound.” Acceptable 
because she was bound by Satan. Luke 13:28. Marcion 
changes the sentence to "When you see all the righteous 
in the kingdom of God, but yourselves held outside, there 
will be weeping and gnashing of teeth” (cf. A. Kroymann 
on Tert 4.30.5 [CChr 1: 1.629]; cf. Harnack 1924: 218) 
and deletes vv 29-35 because they suggest that Jesus’ 
mission was to Israel. 

Luke 16:22. Marcion retains the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, and in 25b reads a reference to “this one” (Laza¬ 
rus) rather than to “this place” (Dial. Adamantii 2.10 and a 
few NT mss agree: a trivial difference between omicron and 
omega). Luke 16:29, 31. He modifies Abraham’s statement, 
“If someone from the dead came to them,” to a more 
specific reference to the risen Jesus (so the author of Dial. 
Adamantii 2.10, though Harnack [1924: 222] claims that 
Epiphanius combined vv 29 and 31). 

Luke 17:22. “The days will come when you desire to see 
one of the days of the Son of Man.” Perhaps Marcion 
deletes "and you will not see it” (Harnack 1924: 224). 

Luke 18:35, 38, 42. "It happened as they drew near to 
Jericho a blind man [Marcion may omit details] shouted, 
‘Jesus Son of David, have mercy on me’ ” (again, possibly 
omitting details, and adding ‘And when he was healed” to 
“Jesus said, ‘Your faith has saved you’ ”). 

Luke 22:8 , “And he sent [Marcion substitutes “said to”) 
Peter and the others, saying [Marcion deletes “saying”] ‘Go 
and prepare that we may eat the Passover.’ ” These are 
stylistic changes. Luke 22:14—15 . “And he reclined, and the 
[Marcion with many mss added "twelve”] apostles with 
him, and he said” [Marcion "to them”], ‘With desire I have 
desired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer.’ ” 
Essentially the same. Luke 22:41. “He withdrew from them 
about a stone’s throw and on his knees he prayed.” There 
seems to be no change. Luke 22:47—48. "And Judas drew 
near to kiss him and [apparently deleting “Jesus”] said.” 
Luke 22:63—64 . Those present mocked him, beating and 
striking him saying, “Prophesy who it is [Marcion reads 
“was”] who struck you” (simply a grammatical correction). 

Luke 23:44-45. “And the sun was darkened” (retained). 
Luke 23:46. “And crying out with a loud voice [including 
the quotation of Ps 31:6; Tert 4.42.6] he expired.” 

D. Uncertain Alterations 

In several instances it is difficult to tell exactly what 
Marcion’s reading was; the verses are: Luke 5:39 (omitted, 
says Harnack 1924: 190, because lacking in Codex Bezae 
and OL manuscripts; unconvincing); 6:23c (same as Luke); 
9:35 ("beloved” with Matthew and Mark); 44b (same as 
Luke); 22:44b (did Marcion really omit the Bloody Sweat?). 

E. Principles for Discussing Marcion’s Gospel 

In 4.43.7 Tertullian “explains” why Marcion’s gospel 
contained passages favoring the Catholic position against 
Marcion’s own views. He claims that Marcion left certain 
contradictory items in his gospel, so that from these he 
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could argue both that he was not making deletions and 
that when he did so he was right. This psychological and 
theological claim is convincing only if Marcion was really 
editing the canonical Luke. If he used an earlier version 
the claim obviously fails. Unfortunately there is no reliable 
evidence for what Marcion’s sources and procedure were, 
though it is reasonable to suppose, from what we know of 
his results, that Luke (or the version Marcion used) was 
not originally as full as it now is and that our text contains 
fewer interpolations than Marcion supposed. In other 
words, the book was not composed as systematically as 
either Marcion or his critics believed. 

One might hope that early testimonies to Luke, canoni¬ 
cal or not, could illuminate the situation, but Papias 1 com¬ 
ments on Luke, if any, are not preserved, and the “tradi¬ 
tion” cited by Ignatius about the risen Lord may or may 
not echo Luke 24:36-43 (Koester 1957: 45-56). 

As for studies of Luke’s vocabulary and style, Knox 
claimed that they do not favor or oppose the traditional 
view, while Cadbury similarly argued that the presence or 
absence of non-Lukan words cannot be used to prove that 
Luke is or is not using a source. Such points, along with 
the failure of Tertullian’s claim, suggest that details of 
Marcion’s gospel can be recovered but not an overall 
picture. The argument that the “changes” correspond with 
Marcion’s theology (Grant 1957: 115-19) is not convincing 
because conceivably Marcion may have relied on his 
“proto-Luke” instead of creating it. 
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MARCIONITE PROLOGUES TO PAUL. The 

Marcionite Prologues are brief introductions to all of the 
letters of the Pauline corpus (except Hebrews) which are 
found in all branches of the Vulgate (Vg) text. The shortest 
is a single sentence (13 words), the longest three sentences 
(43 words). The earliest and best Vg MSS include them. 
Among non-Vulgate Latin MSS they are most common in 
the OL: I-type. Their earliest attestation is in the commen¬ 
tary of Marius Victorinus on the Pauline letters (ca. 355- 
65). The date of their origin cannot be determined apart 
from a resolution of the controversy as to whether or not 
they were actually written by Marcionites. See MARCION. 


A. Contents 

The prologues to all of the community letters but 2 
Corinthians and 2 Thessalonians follow a common pat¬ 
tern. Each begins with an ethnic or geographical identifi¬ 
cation of the recipients (e.g., “Galati sunt Graeci' and “ Ro¬ 
mani sunt in partibus Italiae”). Next noted or implied is that 
they received the gospel (some were, in addition, “over¬ 
taken by false apostles”) and that they either held firm or 
betrayed the true gospel. Each prologue concludes with 
the remark that Paul commends the recipients, if they held 
firm, or calls them back, if they betrayed the gospel. In the 
same sentence reference is made to the city from which 
Paul wrote. 

The prologues to 2 Corinthians, 2 Thessalonians, Phile¬ 
mon, and the Pastorals do not follow the pattern. These 
make no mention of the recipients maintaining or betray¬ 
ing the true gospel, but either identify the type of letter 
Paul wrote (2 Corinthians and Philemon) or summarize 
the contents (2 Thessalonians and the Pastorals). It is 
probable that these were composed at a time later than the 
prologues to the community letters. 

B. Controversy over the Origin of the Prologues 

The identification of these prologues as Marcionite de¬ 
rives from the argumentation advanced by de Bruyne 
(1907) and Corssen (1909), and has been held by Harnack, 
Knox, von Campenhausen, and Schafer (1973). The pro¬ 
logues do not appear in any known Marcionite works nor 
are they mentioned by the heresiologists. But two facts 
would support a Marcionite origin. The first is the order 
of the letters that the prologues imply and the second is 
the emphasis they place on Paul as the apostle of the true 
gospel as opposed to other apostles. The first of these 
cannot be seriously contested. Connective words appear in 
some of the prologues which indicate that the prologue to 
1 Corinthians (“these likewise heard the word of truth 
from the apostle”) followed the prologue to Galatians 
(“these first heard the word of truth from the apostle”). 
Similarly, the prologue to Colossians probably came after 
the prologue to a letter to another city in Asia Minor such 
as Ephesus or Laodicea. In addition, the reference in the 
prologue to Philippians to that letter’s origin in Rome 
would place Philippians near the end of a chronologically 
ordered Pauline corpus. The prologue to Romans makes 
sense only if one presumes it accompanied a 14-chapter 
form of that letter. All of this is explainable if the Pauline 
corpus for which the prologues were composed was the 
Marcionite one. Marcion’s Pauline corpus as it can be 
reconstructed from the discussion of Tertullian through¬ 
out book 5 of Adversus Marcionem began with Galatians, 
had a shorter form of Romans, placed Colossians after 
Ephesians (which Marcion called Laodiceans), and placed 
Philippians near the end. 

The emphasis within the prologues on Paul’s opposition 
to false apostles has also been cited as evidence of Marcion¬ 
ite origin. It is especially significant that false apostles are 
mentioned in some of the prologues even though the 
letters they introduce do not dwell on that issue (Philippi¬ 
ans and 1 Thessalonians). Many raise the question: Who 
but Marcionites would see the basic issue of almost every 
community letter in the light ot Paul’s opposition to false 
apostles? 
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The case is not unassailable. Objections were raised 
earlier in this century by Mundle, LaGrange and Bardy 
(DBSup 3: 877-79), and more recently by Schneemelcher, 
Frede (1964), Gamble (1977: 111-13), and Dahl (1978). 
Most of the proponents of the case for Marcionite origin 
must admit that the clearest expression of a Marcionite 
position—opposition to the Hebrew Scriptures—is found 
in the prologue to Titus, which most argue was composed 
by a “catholic” editor. A more serious objection is raised 
by the question with reference to all of the prologues: How 
did such tendentiously Marcionite material come to be 
incorporated into the text of “orthodoxy” in the first 
place? Were ancient editors insensitive to Marcionite infer¬ 
ences? 

These initial shortcomings open the door to more seri¬ 
ous objections. The argument based on the order of the 
Pauline letters that the prologue presume is not compel¬ 
ling. The Old Syriac attests a Pauline corpus with a similar 
order (Dahl 1978; 253-54). Galatians can be in the first 
position for chronological reasons rather than theological 
ones. Textual studies at the Vetus Latina Institute indicate 
that several orders of the Pauline letters existed (Beuron 
1969: 290-303). The short form of Romans is attested in 
mss that show no connection to Marcion whatever (Gamble 
1977: 15-29). Textual studies that sought to demonstrate 
a significant impact of the Marcionite text on the ms 
tradition at large have been soundly rejected (Frede 1964: 
167-68). As for the recurrent theme in the prologues of 
the opposition of Paul to false apostles—many modern 
commentators see this as an overriding issue in Pauline 
interpretation. Therefore, one need not assume that the 
ancient editors who composed or included the prologues 
were insensitive to the Marcionite positions expressed in 
them. Rather, they, as Marcion, considered Paul their 
champion against false apostles—but the false apostles 
would be their own theological opponents. Further, the 
prologues themselves are not unequivocal in their charac¬ 
terization of the “false apostles.” The prologue to 1 Cor¬ 
inthians refers to Judaizers and to philosophers of “wordy 
eloquence” and the latter is not a dominant Marcionite 
concern. Thus, present scholarship is divided over the 
origin of the prologues and those who oppose their Mar¬ 
cionite origin are gaining momentum. 

C. Implications of the Prologues 

If the prologues are of Marcionite origin they represent 
a great irony in the textual tradition of the Bible. The 
Marcionites would have succeeded in planting the seeds of 
their thoughts into the books and minds of Western Chris¬ 
tians for 16 or 17 centuries, since relatively recent editions 
of the Vg contained them. But if this is so, what must be 
concluded about the critical acumen of ancient authors 
and editors who have accepted and transmitted the pro¬ 
logues." Even Marius Victorinus took no exception to them. 
The consistent transmission of the prologues in certain 
branches of the Latin textual tradition would bespeak the 
inviolability of a written tradition once it had been taken 
up, even though erroneously. One might ask what other 
influences the Marcionites or other sects may have had. 

If one does not accept Marcionite origin of the pro¬ 
logues, the implications for their inclusion in the Latin mss 
are less dramatic but still substantial. If the prologues were 


created for a Pauline corpus not Marcionite but similar in 
order and content to Marcion’s, then how are we to under¬ 
stand Marcion’s role as an editor? Did he inherit rather 
than create his Pauline Corpus? Dahl and Frede argue that 
such a 10-letter Pauline corpus did exist from before 
Marcion’s time and that it has had an effect on the Western 
textual tradition of the Pauline letters especially in the OL 
and Old Syriac which is yet to be analyzed and explained. 
The disappearance of that 10-letter Pauline corpus must 
be reckoned with when the development of the Pauline 
corpus is discussed. 

However one decides the origin of the prologues, they 
attest that editors of the 3d century (possibly earlier) saw 
Paul’s opposition to false apostles as a crucial theme for 
understanding his letters. This insight either comes from 
Marcion himself, or is merely congenial to his viewpoint. 
In other words, either the Marcionites infiltrated the Latin 
MS tradition with their ideas, or an idea of theirs was 
taken up in modified form by orthodoxy at a later time 
against other opponents. There is a caution in all of this 
against drawing too hastily, or too sharply, the lines be¬ 
tween orthodoxy and heresy in the early centuries of 
Christianity. 
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MARCUS AURELIUS (EMPEROR). Roman em- 
peror (161-80) and Stoic philosopher who was born April 
26, 121 as M. Annius Verus, son of a consular family of 
Spanish origin. His industry and seriousness were soon 
noticed by Hadrian, who arranged his education and be¬ 
trothed him (136) to the daughter of L. Aelius Caesar, his 
adopted son and designated successor. When Aelius died 
(138), Hadrian took as his new heir Antoninus Pius. Pius 
in turn adopted Marcus, and Aelius’ son Lucius. 

After Hadrian’s death (July 138), Marcus moved into the 
palace with Pius. He began higher studies, chiefly with the 
rhetorician Cornelius Fronto. A number of letters between 
them (the majority in Latin) survive in Fronto’s correspon¬ 
dence, giving an insight into Marcus’ nature at this time. It 
was only later (146-47) that his interests turned whole¬ 
heartedly to philosophy. 

Quaestor in 139 and consul for the first time in 140 
(with Pius), Marcus was betrothed (140) to Pius’ daughter, 
his cousin Faustina the Younger. They married in 145, and 
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in 146, on the birth of a daughter (first of thirteen off¬ 
spring), he was granted the tribunician power and procon¬ 
sular imperium. Succeeding Pius on March 7, 161, Marcus 
requested the same powers for Lucius, so making the 
principate truly collegiate for the first time. Marcus now 
took Pius’ surname Antoninus, while Lucius took his sur¬ 
name Verus. 

Although generally represented as a time of peace and 
prosperity, Marcus’ reign had more than its share of 
natural disasters and military crises. An eastern war (162— 
66), in response to the Parthian seizure of Armenia, led to 
the importation of a plague which, combined with famine, 
seriously depopulated the empire. Then the northern 
provinces were invaded by migrating Germanic tribes 
(166-69), who were turned back only at Aquileia in north¬ 
ern Italy (169). On Verus’ death (169), the need to stabilize 
the frontiers kept Marcus in the north (170-79) before he 
had to travel to Syria in response to the revolt (175) of 
Avidius Cassius. After the revolt fizzled out (176) Marcus 
journeyed northward again, leaving his son Commodus, 
now co-emperor (177), in charge in Rome. Successful 
against the Germanic tribes (177—79), Marcus was about to 
incorporate their territories into two new provinces when 
he fell ill and died at Vienna on March 17, 180. 

It was during the northern campaigns that the Medita¬ 
tions (12 books, in Greek) were written. They contain few 
references to external events, but Marcus’ preoccupation 
with the traditional Stoic principles of duty and self-suffi¬ 
ciency, and his obsession with life’s transience and death 
as the common lot of humanity, clearly reflect the condi¬ 
tions under which they were written. Published posthu¬ 
mously with little editing, these personal, sometimes cryp¬ 
tic philosophical reflections rightly ensure for Marcus the 
fame on whose value and uncertainty he frequently pon¬ 
ders. 

Like that of Epictetus, Marcus’ Stoicism is more religious 
than philosophical in nature, emphasizing the need to love 
both God and one’s fellow man. It is ironic, therefore, that 
Marcus should also be remembered as a persecutor of the 
Christians. Unjust too, for the anti-Christian hysteria of 
the 160s (Justin and his companions martyred at Rome, 
ca. 167, a date also given by Eusebius, perhaps wrongly, 
for Polycarp’s martyrdom in Smyrna [Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 
4. 15; 16]) was a by-product of the plague, while the more 
extensive persecution at Lyons in 177 {Hist. Eccl. 5. pref; 
1) was provoked by legislation allowing the use of con¬ 
demned criminals as gladiators. The law was Marcus’, not 
the use to which it was put. 
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MARDUK (DEITY). Var. MERODACH. The patron 
deity of Babylon, Marduk first appeared in the 3d millen- 
nium b.c.e. as a minor Sumerian god. He was the son of 
Enki (Akk Ea) (Sommerfeld 1982: 9, 13). The status of the 
god rose with the fortunes of Hammurabi in the 18th 
century b.c.e.; yet throughout the Old Babylonian period 
Marduk’s major concern remained the territory of Baby¬ 
lon (Hurowitz 1984: 191, 193-94). The Code of Hammu¬ 
rabi portrays Anu and Enlil proclaiming Marduk king over 
Sumer and Akkad, reflecting Babylon’s rule over Mesopo¬ 
tamia (Ravn 1929: 88-90). In honor of their god the First 
Dynasty of Babylon appears to have built Esagila, the 
temple area dedicated to Marduk (Busink 1949: 54). 

The decline of Kassite rule, in conjunction with a suc¬ 
cessful war against Elam (in which the statue of Marduk 
was recovered), sparked a theological glorification of the 
deity in the 12th century b.c.e. (Roberts 1977: 183-84; 
Lambert 1964: 10). At this time Marduk became viewed as 
the great cosmic ruler of the earth, taking on the deeds 
(and myths) of the major divinities of the Mesopotamian 
pantheon. The theology was embodied in the Enuma Elish 
in which Marduk appears as hero of gods and humans 
(Bottero 1985: 1 15). See ENUMA ELISH. The creation of 
the universe by Marduk became the text for the New Year 
akltu celebration in Babylon (Black 1981: 40), where the 
recitation of the narrative and the names would recall 
Marduk’s usurpation of the divine world (Bottero 1977: 
5-28; Lambert 1985: 60). By the 1st millennium b.c.e. 
Marduk was considered the supreme deity (Abusch 1984: 
5), at least in Babylon. 

The destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib’s troops in 
689 b.c.e. followed decades of turmoil in the city, which 
had been tolerated by the Assyrian rulers because of the 
veneration for Marduk and his city’s culture; it is possible 
that the outpouring of Mardukian theology related to this 
event began with the turmoil itself (Diakonoff 1965: 346- 
47). The Esagila and its ziggurat, Etemenanki (first men¬ 
tioned at this time in an historical text) were destroyed and 
the theological explanation was posited that Marduk, hav¬ 
ing grown furious over the corrupt behavior of his people, 
had, with all the other gods, abandoned the city to its 
enemies (Borger 1967: 12—19; TCS 5: 127). When the 
Assyrians left, they took the statue of Marduk with them. 
Esarhaddon reinterpreted Mardukian texts in order to 
rebuild the city and return the god, but not without 
checking the omens and not without trouble (Parpola 
1983: 32-33; Lambert 1988: 158-59). The affair led to 
texts intended to show the relationship of Ashur and 
Marduk with respectful views of the latter (Soden 1955: 
165; Frymer-Kensky 1983: 140). 

The Neo-Babylonian Empire celebrated its indepen¬ 
dence with massive building projects, including the Esagila 
and Etemenanki. Marduk was glorified even to the pomt 
of being able to be seen as the only deity (Lambert 1975: 
197-98). The divine family, Marduk, $arpanitum. and 
Nabu, ruled the universe for half a century. When Naboni- 
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dus seized the throne in 555 b.c.e. he claimed that his 
right to rule and reform the cult came from Marduk 
[Beaulieu 1985: 83-86); then he abandoned the patron 
deity for the god Sin, leaving the akitu ceremonies to be 
improperly performed. This slight led Marduks priests to 
>eek Cyrus, the Persian, as a champion of their god. Cyrus 
:laimed in an inscription that he was selected king and 
brought to the city by Marduk precisely to restore the 
lapsed cult (Beaulieu 1985: 354). The cult of Marduk 
iurvived into the Hellenistic period, though whether Mar¬ 
duk was worshiped to the time Babylon was finally aban¬ 
doned late in the 1st century c.e. is unknown. 
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MAREAL (PLACE) [Heb mar c dla]. A place on the S 
border of the territory of the tribe of Zebulun (Josh 19:11) 
in the Jezreel Valley. Its precise location is unknown. Ahar- 
oni suggests ( LBHG , 257) identifying it with Tell Thorah 
(MR. 166228). 

Raphael Greenberg 


MARESHAH (PERSON) [Heb mdrUd\ Two individuals 
of the tribe of Judah. 

1. Firstborn of the family of Caleb and the father of 
Ziph and Hebron (1 Chr 2:42). The text is confused at this 
point, which is possibly due to dittography. The Hebrew 
has mesa c , “Mesha.” However the RSV follows the LXX and 
reads “Mareshah.” 

2. Son of Laadah from the family of Shelah (1 Chr 
4:21). 

David Channing Smith 

MARESHAH (PLACE) [Heb mdresdl Var. MARISA. A 
town of Judah located in the S foothills. 

A. Identification and History 

Mareshah (Marisa, 1 Maccabees 5; 2 Maccabees 12) is 
identified with Tell Sandakhanna, located about 2 km S of 
Beit Govrin (M.R. 140111). This identification, first estab¬ 
lished by E. Robinson, is based on references from the 
Bible and Josephus. It is known as Marisa in the Apocry¬ 
phal writings (1 Macc 5:66; 2 Macc 12:35) where it is only 
mentioned in passing. 

Mareshah appears among the cities of Judah (Josh 
15:44) and in the genealogies of the settlements (1 Chr 
2:42) as belonging to the Calebites. The Bible gives no 
indication that it was a Canaanite city prior to the Israelite 
conquest. Following the division of the kingdom, Reho- 
boam fortified Mareshah as part of his SW defenses of 
Judah (2 Chr 11:5-10). Zerah the Ethiopian invaded the 
country about the time of Asa and reached Mareshah 
(about 900 b.c.e.), but was defeated in the major battle 
fought in the valley of Zephathah (N of Mareshah accord¬ 
ing to the LXX [2 Chr 14:8-9)). After the sack of Jerusa- 
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lem by Nebuchadnezzar, Mareshah, together with all of S 
Judah, came under the influence of Edom. 

In the Hellenistic period and perhaps even in the Persian 
period, a Sidonian community settled in Mareshah. Hyr- 
canus I captured Mareshah together with all of Idumea 
(Ant 14.364; JW 1.269). Afterward Beit Govrin replaced 
Mareshah as the district capital. 

B. Excavations 

An excavation was conducted at Tell Sandakhanna by 
F. J. Bliss and R. A. S. Macalister in 1900, as part of a series 
of excavations in the Shephelah in the years 1898-1900. 
Mareshah consists of a fortified upper city (ca. 150 m in 
diameter covering ca. 24 dunams), and a lower city, built 
around the upper city (covering ca. 300 dunams). The 
lower city included the subterranean complexes and the 
buildings above them. This area, together with the forti¬ 
fied tell, formed one of the largest Early Hellenistic towns 
in the country. 

In 1902, Bliss and Macalister published the report of 
their excavation which concentrated on the upper city. 
Five years later, H. Thiersch published a detailed analysis 
of the report. A second analysis was published by Avi- 
Yonah 70 years after the excavation. The excavators iden¬ 
tified three strata: two Hellenistic and one Israelite (“Jew¬ 
ish”)- 

The Hellenistic city was almost square in plan (158 m E- 
W by 152 m N-S) and was surrounded by a wall defended 
with square and rectangular towers. The original plan of 
the city was organized according to the Hippodamian 
system, with 2 parallel main streets running E-W and 3 N- 
S streets intersecting the main streets at right angles. The 
streets varied from 2-6 m wide, most of which still had 
remains of paving. The street plan bounded 12 blocks of 
buildings, while the block located near the E wall was 
evidently the religious and administrative center. The 
three chambers in the center of the courtyard were used 
as a temple to honor a trinity of gods. A square structure 
with two courtyards, one a marketplace, the other a cara¬ 
vansary, also covered a city block. 

Two types of buildings were identified: a large building 
consisting of rooms surrounding an enclosed court and a 
small building with rooms not arranged in a clear plan. 
Several buildings had remains of hearths, basins, shelves, 
and steps which led either to the roof or to the cellar. 

Among the finds of the Hellenistic period were hun¬ 
dreds of vessels, Rhodian handles, 3 Greek dedicatory 
inscriptions, 16 small lead figurines which apparently 
served magical purposes, 51 limestone tablets, and 61 coins 
(including 13 Ptolemaic, 19 Seleucid, 25 from the time of 
John Hyrcanus, 1 Herodian, and 2 Greek coins of unclear 
provenance). Recent excavations directed by A. Kloner 
have found hundreds of vessels, Rhodian handles, figu¬ 
rines, and coins from the lower city and its caves. 

The finds from the upper excavated tell and the under¬ 
ground systems indicate that at least three Hellenistic 
strata existed at Tell Maresha: Ptolemaic (3d century 
b.c.e.); Seleucid (2d century b.c.e.); and Hasmonean (late 
2d-early 1st b.c.e.). 

Beneath the Hasmonean layer, at a depth of 3.05 m, was 
an Israelite (“Jewish”) stratum dated to the Iron Age 2C. 
The finds from this stratum include 17 Imlk seals—11 of 
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the double-winged type and 6 of the four-winged type_ 

from various cities: 3 from Hebron; 3 from mm$t; 6 from 
Socoh; 2 from Ziph; and 3 whose names are illegible. 

C. Tombs 

An extensive necropolis of the Hellenistic settlement 
surrounded the city. The E cemetery included 10 burial 
caves, 4 of which were investigated in 1902 by M. P. Peters 
and H. Thiersch. These caves, known as the “Sidonian 
tombs,” contained many inscriptions, including the epi¬ 
taph of Apollophanes, the son of Sesmaios, who died at 74 
years old and who was the head of the Sidonian colony in 
Mareshah for 33 years. Two of these family tombs were 
richly decorated. 

Tomb A, with the above-mentioned inscription, con¬ 
tained a painted frieze depicting someone playing a musi¬ 
cal instrument, a rider, and many animals both wild and 
domesticated all arranged in a row above the gabled kokhim 
(loculi). 

In Tomb B, among some of the paintings located on the 
inner wall of the cave and not recorded by the excavators, 
is a man crowned with a wreath, wearing a striped tunic, 
who walks while blowing a double flute. Behind him walks 
a woman playing a harp. Both these caves are dated, 
according to the dozens of inscriptions found there, to the 
3d-2d centuries b.c.e. 

The N cemetery contained 20 burial caves of the kokhim 
type. These kokhim were executed with gable-shaped fa¬ 
cades and ceiling. Burial epitaphs were scratched above 
and between the kokhim ; some were covered with later 
inscriptions written in mud. In all cemeteries, the en¬ 
trances to the kokhim were built of small local blocks of soft 
limestone plastered over with mud. At least part of the 
population practiced secondary burial, with the bones of 
the deceased placed first in the kokh and later collected. 
Some of the caves of the N cemetery were reused in the 
1 st—4th centuries c.e. by the Jewish population of Beit 
Govrin. 

D. Lower City and its Caves 

Between the upper city and the groups of burial caves 
located 400-500 m away was the lower city. During the 
excavation of the upper mound, Macalister surveyed 63 
subterranean complexes carved in the chalk. Most of these 
consisted of hall-like units, workshops, and storage rooms 
interconnected by passages and tunnels. Some complexes 
had more than 30 units. In recent reexaminations, addi¬ 
tional rooms and halls were found which Macalister had 
not reached in his survey. Some new complexes were also 
found. Inside the systems were very rich finds from the 3d 
and 2d centuries b.c.e. In all, more than 100 cisterns, 40 
columbaria used for underground pigeon raising, and 16 
olive presses were found inside the halls of these com¬ 
plexes. 

The well-known columbarium of A-Suk (Macalister no. 
29) was a double cross in shape (28.36 m long) and had 
approximately 1900 niches. The majoritv of columbaria at 
Mareshah and other Hellenistic-Earlv Roman sites in the 
Judean Shephelah were carved in the same shape. 1 he 
long walls enabled the carving of a maximum number of 
niches. In a columbarium unit in complex 21, four oil 
lamps were found in one of the niches and a small bowl 
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containing unidentifiable material in another. These finds, 
contemporary with ceramic material found in the debris 
from the cave, date to the end of the 3d and the 2d 
centuries b.c.e. 

Examination of the material recovered from the small 
bowls found in situ in the niches or in the central colum¬ 
barium hall does not substantiate the theory that the 
columbaria were used for the ashes of human cremations. 
There were no remains of teeth or bone material. To this 
negative impression we may add the fact that there is no 
other evidence of Hellenistic columbaria in the country. 
The burials in Mareshah at the time w f ere in kokhim -type 
burial caves. It is reasonable to assume that these small 
niches were dovecotes, which were familiar in the 3d cen¬ 
tury b.c.e. Later, in the 2d and 1st centuries b.c.e., the 
columbarium served a function unclear to us today. 

Oil presses were installed in large underground rooms. 
The pressing was done by stone weights attached to the 
pressing beam. The beam was placed in a niche and held 
between two piers quarried from the living rock. The beam 
pressed the baskets of olive mash which were stacked in a 
deep circular shaft between the piers. 

Mareshah was found to be an important economic cen¬ 
ter in the country during the Hellenistic period. 
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MARI. The ancient name of Tell Hariri, a 54-ha. mound 
located in Syria on the middle Euphrates River (34°33'N; 
40°53'E). This site has been extensively excavated, first by 
A. Parrot, and beginning in 1979, by J. Margueron. These 
excavations have yielded over 20,000 cuneiform texts, most 
of which are dated to the Old Babylonian period. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

The city of Mari is found in the Syrian part of the 
Euphrates Valley 120 km S of the modern city of Deir-ez- 
Zor at the confluence of the river Habur. It is also situated 
about 50 km N of the current border separating Syria and 
Iraq. The city was founded halfway up the side of the 
valley which distances it at more than 2 km from the right 
bank of the Euphrates River. Thus situated at the bottom 
of a valley, bordered by plateaus, where the steppe and 
desert predominate, but which connects the opulent Meso¬ 
potamian plain to the rich crossroads toward Syria in the 
north, Mari appears as a city ideally suited to control the 
traffic which travels down the river as well as over land 
between these two poles. 

At the time ol its discovery, the tell consisted of a 
principal hemispherical-shaped hill with a recto-linear fa¬ 


cade facing NE; to the W and to the S a mound of earth 
formed a regular curve. The enclosure which surrounded 
the city was easily recognizable and it was assumed that the 
city had been constructed along the river, which deter¬ 
mined its hemispherical form. However, from the excava¬ 
tions over the past years, it is now known that the original 
situation was very different: actually the city did not rely 
directly on the river and it was founded on a circular plan 
of which now only a part remains. See Fig. MAR.01. It is 
thus necessary to reconstruct the entire N and NE part of 
the city which disappeared due to erosion. Thus the intra- 
muros or diameter of the city seemed to have been a little 
under 2 km: the importance of the city from its very 
beginning can be understood from this one characteristic. 

The most recent research conducted on the circular 
mound of earth has not uncovered the remainder of the 
enclosure; the arrangement that was brought to light 
seems to have been a dike to protect against floods rather 
than a defensive system. Therefore, it is not impossible 
that on this protective base a rampart had been built that 
would have subsequently disappeared. The major tell dis¬ 
plays an asymmetry that is easily explained by the disap¬ 
pearance of part of the city: the culminating point juts out 
toward the NE and, while the inclines of the tell are slightly 



MAH. 01. General site plan of Mari. 
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toward the W, S, and SE, there is a abrupt division to the 
N and NE where the most erosion has taken place. Finally 
it should be noted that the city was connected to the river 
by a canal which assured the continual supply of provisions 
and served as a link with the river traffic. 

A. History of Exploration 

Because it was situated off the path that descended into 
the Euphrates Valley, few travelers in the 19th and early 
20th centuries had occasion to notice the desolate hills of 
Tell Hariri. But the accidental discovery of a statue frag¬ 
ment by bedouins who were burying one of their dead 
attracted the attention of Syrian archaeological authorities 
during the period of the French mandate in 1933. An 
exploratory mission was thus given to Andre Parrot, who 
examined the site beginning in December 1933. In Janu¬ 
ary 1934 he found the Temple of Ishtar and its collection 
of statuettes, including the Lamgi-Mari statue that identi¬ 
fied the site and the statue of Ebih-Il, perhaps the mastei- 
piece of the Mari statuary. Thanks to this discovery it was 
decided that the site merited complete exploration. The 
following year, during the second dig, the discovery of the 
palace from the Old Babylonian (OB) period confirmed 
the exceptional value of the site. See Fig, MAR,02. Since 
then exploration has followed as regularly as the interna¬ 
tional situation has permitted. 

During the first six seasons of excavation (1933-39) that 
he conducted before World War II, Andre Parrot concen¬ 
trated his efforts on unearthing the different levels of the 
Temple of Ishtar, on unveiling the entire OB palace, some¬ 
times called the Palace of Zimri-Lim (the name of the last 
sovereign who resided there), and on the study of the 


sacred precinct beginning with the excavation of the “zig- 
gurat,” of the Temple of Lions (still incorrectly called the 
Temple of Dagan), and of the Temple of Ninhursag. 

From the resumption of the seventh season in 1951 to 
the tenth season in 1954 attention was given to the sacred 
precinct, followed by the unearthing of the Temple of 
Ninhursag, the uncovering of the different levels of the 
Temple of Shamash and of the Massif Rouge, and the 
discovery of the Maison Rouge and the temples of Ishtarat 
and Nin-zaza (that would provide the second collection of 
statuettes from the archaic period and make Mari the 
richest repository of 3d-millennium statuary). In addition, 
the Akkadian period was attested by a collection of bronzes 
inscribed with the names of the daughters of Naram-Sin. 

The Suez crisis necessitated a new interruption in work. 
Thus the next period, from the 11th to the 21st seasons 
(1961-72) was a long period of regular research concern¬ 
ing the pre-Sargonic level which extends to the N of the 
ziggurat and above all several phases of the 3d-millennium 
palace rediscovered in 1964 under the ruins of the OB 
palace. The importance of Mari to the 3d millennium 
became immediately apparent. 

A new interruption in the active excavation marked, 
from 1972 on, an interest in digging in order to preserve 
the notable ruins of the palace presumed to be pre-Sar¬ 
gonic. In 1974 a cover was put in place that slowed the 
destructive effects of erosion. A fourth period thus began 
in 1979 under the direction of Jean Margueron; five sea¬ 
sons of excavation were conducted until the fall of 1985, 
The research went on in the 3d-millennium palace since 
the layout of the palace was not yet understood, but the 
principal objective now was to obtain a better knowledge 



MAR.02. Aerial view of excavations at Tell Hariri-Mari, showing OB palace (foreground) and pre-Sargonic quarters and temple of Ishtar (background) See also Fig 
ART. 05. (Courtesy of Mission Archfologique de Mari) 
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of the city itself. This permitted the unearthing of a palace 
from the Shakkanakku period (site A), the discovery of the 
oldest foundation of the city at the bottom of a strati¬ 
graphic boring (site B) and the defining of its original 
extension, and the study of the defensive system. The 
second objective—the study of the region and the integra¬ 
tion of the city in the regional whole—was simultaneously 
taking place at the dig site and important results have 
already been obtained. 

B. History of Mari 

1. The Foundation of the City. The most recent re¬ 
search has thrown some light on the origins of the city, but 
important additions can still be hoped for. One must date 
the birth of Mari at the very beginning of Early Dynastic 
(ED) I. From this period on, the city had in all likelihood a 
circular configuration; from the original site only a third 
remains that can be explored. The essential characteristic 
that arises from this situation is that Mari was a new city 
founded under conditions of which we know nothing, but 
which probably accompanied the development of the val¬ 
ley, because in addition to the canal that links Mari to the 
river, a large canal on the left bank was discovered (already 
known in the beginning of its course under the name of 
Nahr Dawrin) whose beginning is found in the Habur 
Valley more than 120 km upriver and which seems to have 
been principally destined to facilitate navigation. On the 
right bank, the remains of a large irrigation canal were 
found halfway up the hill, while a final canal was built at 
the foot of the W plateau to retain water which could rush 
down from the desert and to prevent it from flooding the 
fields and thus destroying the crops. The scale of this 
regional development is proof of the essential role played 
by Mari. 

2. The First Centuries. We still know little about the city 
in these early periods; the base of the foundation was 
reached at only one point and if the ED II phase was 
found in several places one cannot really consider it 
known. The current documentation only permits one to 
say that the ED I period seems to have been quite long and 
that during the course of ED II, perhaps only at the end 
of this period, one notices vital improvements in living 
conditions and the introduction of collective improve¬ 
ments in the form of a sewage system. The great stone 
tombs from the Temple of Ishtar precinct—the oldest 
phases—belong to the beginning of this period. 

3. ED III and the Beginning of the Akkadian Period. 
This is the 3d-millennium phase for which we have the 
most archaeological information and from which one can 
best see the organization of the city. In the palace, the P-l 
phase gives us the image of a large-scale building whose 
dimensions remain unknown; the Sacred Enclosure, (i.e., 
the sanctuary itself) was still active, but the transformations 
affected the cultural structures; the altars constructed 
replace the slabs for libation from level P-2. The excavation 
permitted the unearthing of annexes and courtyards to 
the W and N of the sanctuary for which it is still difficult 
to define precise functions. A raging fire destroyed part of 
the building, which could have resulted in a reconstruction 
of certain sections (in particular the Sacred Enclosure and 
the building of the pillar room recently unearthed W of 
the annexes of Courtyard 4) and a simple redevelopment 


of the other sectors. It is, in any case, in this form that the 
use of the building extends into the Akkadian period. 
Undoubtedly tightly linked to this exceptional building 
was a section toward the E where Andre Parrot suggested 
that one could find the annexes of the 3d-millennium 
Dagan temple: however, the identification is not certain, 
even if a sanctuary can be discovered in the building that 
abuts the Massif Rouge , a high plateau in use during this 
period. Toward the S extends the sacred quarter, where 
some ruins belonging to the temples of Shamash and 
Ninhursag have been unearthed. However, from the other 
side of the line that divides this section, the temples of 
Ishtarat and Nini-zaza appear better preserved and pre¬ 
sent a comprehensible plan which allows one to place them 
in a category of sanctuaries belonging to Mari. One may 
add La Matson Rouge to the vestiges that are found SE of 
the sacred quarter, as well as the Temple of Ishtar to the 
W of the city and the abutting pre-Sargonic quarter. This 
period seems to have marked one of the great moments in 
Mari’s history, as evidenced by the architecture, by its 
dimensions and its originality, and also by the splendid 
collection of statuettes found in the temples of Ishtar and 
Nini-zaza. 

The king Lamgi-Mari, the intendant Ebih-Il, the great 
singer Ur-Nanshe, the head surveyor Shibum, and many 
others prove at the same time that Mari belonged to the 
civilization created by Sumer which covered a large part of 
Mesopotamia. To this remarkable group of artifacts one 
must add a large collection of characters destined to be¬ 
come part of the composition of mosaic panels, several 
decorated vases, two beautiful architectual models of a 
circular plan, and objects from everyday life. One should 
also note that about 40 tablets have been found in various 
spots on the site that allow us to place Mari with respect to 
Mesopotamian centers like Lagash or Abu Salabikh, or 
Syrian centers like Ebla. 

4. The period of the Shakkanakkus. This phase begins 
in the middle of the Akkadian period, but we still do not 
know under what conditions. The title sakkanakku appears 
to designate the sovereigns of Mari for a period that 
extends from the second half of the 23d century to the 
beginning of the 20th century b.c., during which time the 
city was extensively renovated. The extent of these opera¬ 
tions certainly suggests a period of great power. Several 
sections of the great royal palace excavated by Andre 
Parrot—in particular the W wing and the throne room— 
were built above the 3d-millennium palaces. It was at this 
time also that the upper terrace was built (often designated 
by the inadequate name “ziggurat”), closely associated with 
the Temple of Lions that abuts from the south, a temple 
that was mistakenly attributed to the god Dagan. To the S 
extend anonymous temples and the sanctuaries of Ninhur¬ 
sag and of Shamash. To the E of the sacred quarter, 
excavations since 1979 have unearthed a new palace, the 
construction of which is to be credited to the Shakkanak¬ 
kus. It added to the other palace without subtracting from 
it for, of smaller dimension, it served either to house 
members of the royal family or as a place to withdraw 
when important construction was taking place in the main 
palace. Finally the last excavations have allowed the discov¬ 
ery of two royal tombs that were built under the throne 
room and beneath another great hall. 
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Few materials are characteristic of this period even 
though it lasted almost four centuries. One should note, 
however, the celebrated and severe Ishtup-Ilum, whose 
statue was found in the throne room of the great royal 
palace. One should also note the large pictoral composition 
that decorated room 132 of the same structure; this one 
revealed itself to be the sanctuary of Ishtar within the 
palace, and not an audience hall as had been previously 
assumed. 

5. The Lim Dynasty. The last half century of Mari’s 
history is also the best known as a result of written docu¬ 
ments found during the excavations in the great palace 
before the Second World War. Nearly 15,000 archival 
documents concerning politics, the administration, and 
the economy were uncovered. This exceptional discovery 
furnished documentation that goes beyond the area of the 
city of Mari and casts new light on the entire Near East at 
the beginning of the 2d millennium. This richness should 
not make one forget that the connection is still poorly 
understood between the Shakkanakku period and the Am- 
orite Dynasty (ca. 1800 b.c.), up to the time when Zimri- 
Lim succeeded in retaking power (ca. 1775) by banishing 
Yasmah-Addu, the son of Samsi-Addu. 


Of the city of this period, we know of part of the sacred 
quarter with the upper terrace associated with the Temple 
of Lions which was equipped with a reworked esplanade, 
a new terrace of small dimensions that appears to function 
with the Temple of Shamash, and the Temple of Ninhursag 
that perpetuates the ancient tradition. The palace of the 
Shakkanakkus is still being unearthed and will continue to 
be, just like another building that has been found on the 
NW promontory of the tell during the 1985 excavation 
and of which one still does not know either the construc¬ 
tion date or the exact use. 

Only the richest structure remains, that which was the 
great royal palace. Although its construction began during 
the Shakkanakku period, it continued to be expanded and 
renovated during the reign of Zimri-Lim. See Fig. 
MAR.03. Already renowned in antiquity, it was found in 
such a state of preservation that it became the symbol of 
monumental Western architecture of the 2d millennium. 
Its remains allow one to understand with precision its 
architectural characteristics and to define the components 
of royal architecture of the period of the Amorite dynas¬ 
ties. It still possesses traits that directly link it to its 3d- 
millennium ancestor. The different quarters are orga- 
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nized around two large courtyards. See Fig. ART.05. The 
first (131) is part of the welcoming hall directing traffic 
either toward the temples situated on the former site of 
the ancient Sacred Enclosure, or toward the W half of the 
structure where the King’s House and the House of the 
Women are. These latter houses are organized around the 
official grouping comprising the Palm Court (famous for 
the paintings that decorated its walls), the Papahum, and 
the throne room where important royal ceremonies and 
large banquets were held. The King’s House encircled the 
throne room; toward the E, above a section of stores, 
the royal apartments were located on the second floor; 
to the S extended the servants’ quarters; to the W one 
found the kitchens and the administrative offices. In this 
way the palace of Mari contains the different quarters 
which normally constitute a royal home from the begin¬ 
ning of the 2d millennium, but arranges them differently. 
Thanks to a unique preservation (walls more than 4 m 
high, murals still in place, intact daily conveniences such 
as the kitchen, bathrooms, etc.), a precise architectural 
study was carried out shedding new light on monumental 
architecture of this period. 

6. The End of Mari. In a political context still somewhat 
obscure, it seems that Zimri-Lim, after a period of success, 
did not succeed in firmly implanting his control of the 
area. Hammurabi of Babylon, after having been his ally, 
turned against him in 1760 b.c. and defeated him; he then 
installed himself in the city, while Zimri-Lim disappears 
from our documentation. After having removed its riches 
(including probably most of the more important texts), 
Hammurabi decided to set the palace on fire, and then 
demolished it completely; the same end was reserved for 
other temples that were excavated, at the Shakkanakku 
palace, and at the building that was recently found on the 
NW promontory. Since then, Mari no longer existed as an 
important center, but only on occasion as a small town 
during the Assyrian period or as a village during the 
Seleucid period, as attested by the cemeteries that were 
found in various spots in the tell. 

Jean-Cl. Margueron 

Trans. Stephen Rosoff 

TEXTS 

It is commonly asserted that at Mari, A. Parrot was the 
“discoverer” of a library of 20,000 cuneiform tablets. Par¬ 
rot himself was the source of these reports and he contrib¬ 
uted greatly to their diffusion by writing a scientific contri¬ 
bution that he entitled: “Zimri-Lim of Mari, a literate 
prince.” However, it must be noted that Mari, in spite of 
the considerable historical interest of the documents dis¬ 
covered there, has given us no intentionally gathered col¬ 
lection of literary or scholarly scientific works. There is 
nothing in common, in this sense, with the collections of 
Sumerian works of Nippur and Ur, which were gathered 
on private initiative, or especially that of Boghazkoy (Hat- 
tusas) or Nineveh, which were collected on royal initiative. 
The importance of the Mari documents lies elsewhere. 


A. Nature of the Documentation 
L Palace Administrative Texts 

2. Other Types of Administrative Texts 


3. Letters 

4. Treaties 

5. Other Types of Texts 

6. Texts from Other Periods 

B. Arrangement of the Texts in the Palace 

C. Importance of the Mari Texts 


A. Nature of the Documentation 

Prior to 1972 nearly 20,000 complete tablets and frag¬ 
ments were found at Tell Hariri by A. Parrot. Since 1979 
other fragments of a few thousand documents have been 
discovered during the excavations of J. Margueron. More¬ 
over, the site has not ceased yielding all the documents 
hidden in its debris. Now that a general inventory has been 
done, it is possible to take account of that which is missing. 
The understanding of what we today possess of the Mari 
documents is much more subtle than the previous and 
crude distinction between “economic texts” and “letters” 
suggests. We are now able to provide a more detailed 
classification of the Mari texts. 

1. Palace Administrative Tfexts. a. Expense Ifexts: Food 
and Drink. The major part of the administrative docu¬ 
ments represents calculated expenses on reserves of raw 
materials gathered and stored in the royal palace. More¬ 
over, since the management of these reserves was the main 
motivation for writing such texts, it seems that the absence 
of the king and his entourage from the palace brought a 
halt to this text writing. A spectacular example is given to 
us at the end of Zimri-Lim (ZL) year 8 and during the first 
four months of ZL year 9, when the entire court traveled 
W on a long trip that ended at Ugarit. All the texts from 
the palace that date from this time mark the royal periplus 
and point out the itinerary. The texts were brought back 
to the palace offices on the return journey, apparently no 
text having been written at Mari during the entire trip. 
Besides, one of the principal palace administrators, Daris- 
libur, had left his offices in order to accompany the king. 

It is not surprising that the text par excellence found in 
the royal palace is called “The King’s Meal,” which consists 
of monotonous listings ne varietur of meals served at the 
king’s table and that of his follower (the $dbum)> except for 
some wine and meat that were entered on other expense 
accounts because they probably originated from other 
departments independent from those that managed sup¬ 
plies of grains, oil, fruits, or sweets. These texts represent 
a total of more than 2,000 documents: good samples of 
them can be found in ARMT 9, 11, 12, and 21. A large 
number still remain unpublished. These documents are 
extremely important in determining when the king was 
present in his palace. Moreover, in addition to “normal” 
meals, they record, on recurrent dates, meals eaten in 
honor of the dead, either in honor of the souls of past 
kings (kispum) or of deceased members of the royal family 
(malikum). 

b. Harem Tbxts. Distributions to the harem attest to the 
presence of a large number of women in the palace; 
daughters of the king (priestesses or princesses eligible to 
marry), women of the first rank (kallatum), singers of first 
or second rank (most likely concubines), domestics of the 
two principal queens, and various female personnel main¬ 
taining the palace and its kitchens. This is well attested for 
at the end of the reign of Yasmah-Addu and for the 
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beginning of Zimri-Lim’s reign. Their presence, marked 
especially by texts showing expenses of oil or wool, is the 
sign of a retreat into the strongly walled palace of the 
female population that, in more secure and stable times, 
lived elsewhere (most likely in a less solemn and undoubt¬ 
edly more comfortable place). If we are not informed as 
to what the royal harem was at the end of the reign of 
Zimri-Lim, we see by contrast Queen Shibtu and the royal 
children who, from the latter half of ZL year 10, came 
back to the capital, to the “little Eastern Palace,” then took 
possession of the large palace itself. The small harem texts 
characteristic of the end of Yasmah-Addu’s reign are stud¬ 
ied in MARI 4, while good examples of the large harem 
lists dating from the first part of the reign of Zimri-Lim 
can be found in ARMT 22 and especially in TEM 4. The 
so-called Archives of the Harem, which represent fragments 
of administrative documents dealing with the management 
of the fortunes of the important women living in the 
palace, found in room 52, remain unpublished. At this 
point only the letters dealing with these women have been 
published (ARMT 10). 

c. Audit Texts. The administrative activity in the palace 
periodically called for an audit. These audits are recorded 
by the writing of general inventories of expenses on raw 
materials. These texts are relatively isolated and they do 
not have the punctiliousness that one would imagine. They 
exist particularly in the first part of the reign, the time of 
the most intense occupation of the royal residence. It is 
likely that they were continued elsewhere from ZL year 5 
and that they were filed and stored where the king was 
living. Upon reading them, one notices that they are not 
the simple recapitulative monotone of the small individual 
texts, written from one day to the next. It is possible that 
the scribes made some recording errors in writing the long 
summaries, because they were transcribing the different 
administrative actions from memory. In fact, one can also 
imagine that certain daily texts were written in a mechani¬ 
cal manner, and that the large summaries took account of 
performance slowdown or rectified certain views that were 
overly optimistic. Many of these large texts are published 
in ARMT 22. 

d. Expense Texts: Metal and Fabrics. The major part 
of the expense texts is naturally made up of small tablets 
concerning the maintenance of the royal household. Aside 
from the table expenses (see above), one finds more than 
anything else some texts dealing with metal or fabric, 
which were put away in the storerooms of the royal palace 
itself. Anything that left the treasury was counted, i.e., 
complimentary shipments to other rulers of the time (sub- 
ultum), presents to the women of high descent, to messen¬ 
gers, etc. These texts, when taken together, are extremely 
valuable in reconstructing the diplomatic life of the time. 
Thus, it is not by chance that one must wait until the end 
of ZL year 4 to see a jewel sent to the king of Eshnunna. 
In fact, it was only a few months earlier that the two 
kingdoms ended a long and bitter struggle. Likewise, 
thanks to the counting of presents, one has very valuable 
chronological information on the contemporary Elamite 
dynasty (Durand 1986: 118-22). 

The majority of tablets dealing with metals provide 
information about the manufacturing of luxury objects. 
The king placed great emphasis on all working of gold, 


silver, and precious stones (especially lapis lazuli and rock 
crystal) because these materials were rare and frequently 
defective. Since the reserves apparently were not sufficient 
to provide everything that one wished, old jewelry was 
sometimes remelted in order to obtain material for creat¬ 
ing new pieces. At the mercy of these manipulations, the 
metal waste multiplied and losses accumulated. At several 
stages in this work an inspection was made—particularly 
by the loss controllers (ebbutum )—and these different acts 
generated some very useful texts concerning technical 
history. 

e. Publication of the Palace Administrative Texts. All 

these aspects of the administrative texts from Mari are 
illustrated by different volumes that have been published: 
ARM(T) 7, 9, 18, 21-25. Most of these scholarly volumes 
were devoted to the fragments found in particular rooms 
in the hope that the use of the various palace rooms could 
be reconstructed. For the most part, this hope was de¬ 
feated because the techniques used by A. Parrot to record 
the epigraphic discoveries in the palace was quite disorgan¬ 
ized. Most likely, too many mixtures took place during the 
actual excavation for us to do precise studies. Also, the 
move toward publication was accelerated: ARMT 23 ( = 
AAM 1), the work of a new team of editors, was the edition 
of all the administrative texts catalogued by G. Dossin, to 
which the texts of room 215 were added. Besides these, 
there were some attempts at an edition grouped themati¬ 
cally: ARM 18 treats some documents of the administra¬ 
tion of Mukannishum; ARMT 25 should in theory give us 
the edition of all the documents treating metal. Another 
publication (AAM 2) should procure the complete catalog 
of all the administrative texts of the palace, arranged 
chronologically (as much as possible), summarizing briefly 
those that had already been published, editing those that 
were not yet published, and reconstructing those where 
additions and collations changed the interpretation dras¬ 
tically. The texts found by J. Margueron since the new 
excavations of the palace must be part of AAM 2; those 
found “outside the palace” will be the subject of a separate 
publication, together with those from their proper archae¬ 
ological locations. 

f. Evaluation of the Palace Archives. It appears that 
the archives that would allow us to discover the composi¬ 
tion of the palace stores are totally missing. Most likely, 
that results from the large door cleared by A. Parrot and 
whether it served as a visitor’s passageway, and not as the 
place where deliveries were received. This latter was prob¬ 
ably called “Nergal’s Door”; located to the E of the cere¬ 
monial entrance, this door represented the place where 
chariots, loaded with raw materials, passed through. See 
Fig. ART.05. If the “administrative offices” (bit tertim) were 
found at the door of the palace residence (bdbekalhm ), 
another administration was found at “Nergal’s Door. The 
area was never excavated and currently is covered bv 
dumps from the palace excavation. In contrast, the inven¬ 
tory of the Mari tablets indicates that several lists oi proper 
names as well as administrative texts (in poor shape for 
conservation purposes) were found “outside the palace, in 
the area of the ziggurat.” In fact, the inventory is con¬ 
cerned not with the exterior of the palace, but with the 
area where the storehouses were located. An eventual 
expansion of the excavations will perhaps allow us to find 
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the new administrative archives. However, even if the re¬ 
ceiving department was found at this second door, it is 
possible that the archives themselves had been kept more 
to the S, in what is considered the "area of reserves,” which 
was found leveled to its foundations. 

2. Other Types of Administrative Texts, a. Gift Texts. 
At any rate, it is easy to establish that the only “entrances 
for goods” in the palace of Zimi i-Lim are for those called 
surubtum. These consist of “countergifts,” that is, in re¬ 
sponse to the subultum mentioned above. Thus one sees 
wine delivered, gifts coming from abroad (Carchemish, 
Aleppo, Kurda), olive oil sent from western regions (Alah- 
tum), Rne fabrics sent from the courts of Aleppo or 
Carchemish, etc. Such shipments are not only from neigh¬ 
boring kings, but also from great vassals and even great 
royal personages. Thus one can understand these taxes of 
grain (in relatively small quantities) on the “houses” of the 
great landowners in the surrounding areas of Mari, or 
shipments of one or two sheep to the palace from great 
dignitaries, sheikhs, governors, and even members of the 
royal family itself (including the queen and queen 
mother). All of these lists must be interpreted as "gifts” 
responding to a previous one, or expecting a “countergift” 
in return. These consist of personal, more or less sponta¬ 
neous, contributions, never a general tax collection by the 
administrative authorities of the kingdom. Likewise, next 
to the small number of animals, one can see listed meat 
brought in (smoked?) from the S of Sinjar, or even farther. 
This consists of choice cuts which honor the king. Curios¬ 
ities such as ostrich eggs and desert truffles (karrPatum) also 
entered the palace. At certain times, the large courtyards 
of the palace were transformed into regular zoos by the 
number of animals sent by vassals and allies. All of these 
foodstuffs and animals so graciously given are meticu¬ 
lously recorded, probably because the king would take 
them into account in order to reciprocate at the appropri¬ 
ate time. 

b. Texts Concerning Provincial Administration. It is 

not surprising that among the palace texts one finds noth¬ 
ing connected with the management of the provinces 
(hal$um) of the capital. These documents would have been 
found recorded in the palace of the governor (sapitum), 
which has not yet been discovered. It is only through the 
misunderstanding of a name that Bahdi-Lim, governor of 
the capital, was called "Prefect of the Palace.” Even if the 
two great ministers who presided over the king’s relations 
abroad or with his subjects actually resided "at the palace 
door” and kept watch to maintain a strict separation be¬ 
tween the internal affairs of the palace and the outside 
world, the administrative leaders over the provinces or the 
royal workshops as well as the military authorities, police, 
or religious leaders—in effect, all persons who had noth¬ 
ing to do in the palace except by transitory title when the 
king summoned them there—kept their archives else¬ 
where; these archives are missing. From this point on, a 
study on the kingdom of Mari must take into account these 
missing parts of the documentation. 

However, in spite of the archival separation, the king was 
informed regularly on all important administrative mat¬ 
ters and, for further information, one sent to the palace, 
for temporary consultation or for safekeeping in the ar¬ 
chives, tablets written outside the palace concerning events 


that took place outside its walls. This is the source of some 
very important documents informing us about the funda¬ 
mental aspects of the administration, even if we cannot 
always gather from them as complete a reconstruction that 
we would wish. 

Thus the king was also kept up to date on certain 
censuses taken of the people. About 30 large tablets rep¬ 
resent the palace’s copies of texts of the great census 
(tebibtum) that took place at the end of ZL year 4, after the 
reordering of the Benjaminites who rebelled and after the 
expulsion of the troops of Eshnunna who had come to 
support them. One sees listed here people taking oaths, 
coarsely gathered together by occupation, and enumer¬ 
ated place by place and district by district. It is possible 
that only the population that had to do with the palace was 
summoned and that the tebibtum was also a way of certify¬ 
ing, through oath-taking, the loyalty of a substantial part 
of the population. This census undoubtedly intended to 
take a count of the people after a period not filled with 
bloodshed but nevertheless marked by a change in the 
status of a great many people: many lost their freedom at 
the time of the razzias; others were brought back into the 
palace departments to which the conquering king assigned 
them. Besides the obvious onomastic interest, these lists 
also inform us as to the local regrouping of toponymies of 
the provinces of Mari, Terqa, Saggaratum, etc., the major 
towns of the kingdom. These are the texts that best allow 
us to understand the geography of the heartland of the 
kingdom of Mari. 

On sporadic occasions, a land occupation reform took 
place and long lists of fields were recorded. These did not 
concern the establishment of a plot of land, but rather a 
count of how many units of land were removed from one 
plot and added to another. Likewise, certain texts probably 
represent tax estimates and indicate the expected grain 
production. These two kinds of tablets are very valuable 
for distinguishing the toponymies of the region of Mari. 

More than 20 or so large tablets represent the palace’s 
copies of oaths taken at the end of ZL year 9 by a large 
number of women who were named according to their 
social status. These consist of wives, widows (almattum), and 
single women of various backgrounds, the majority being 
women who had devoted themselves to a deity (usually 
qassatum), priestesses (NIN-DINGIR-RA), or "ecstatics” (clair¬ 
voyants— muhhutum ). We are not always informed as to 
what motivated these great oath-takings by such a substan¬ 
tial number of women. It is, however, a very important 
source for feminine onomastics of the time. Two good 
examples can be found in ARMT 9 and ARMT 23. 

Censuses were established for some army corps at the 
time of departure for military expeditions. This was often 
useful in determining whether the number of Haneans or 
Benjaminites who should have been conscripted indeed 
were conscripted. These documents are known as "large 
tablets” and the inventories mention the men “nominally” 
(tuppi lu u sum-su). These documents are major sources for 
geography and onomastics. Examples can be found in 
ARMT 23 at the time when the troops from Mari went to 
help Hammurabi of Babylon in battle against Rim-Sin of 
Larsa. The publication of these large lists will entirely 
change the image that we have of the population of Amo- 
rite Syria and will enable a pioneering work like Amorite 
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Personal Names (Huffmon 1965) to be rewritten using an 
infinitely more vast basis of knowledge. However, one 
cannot claim to make a population count of the kingdom 
from these lists, nor to establish the rosters of the army. 

The bills of sheikhs (sugagum) that pay off a gift (sugga- 
gutum) consisting of gold, silver, or animals periodically 
informed the king of those who had sworn allegiance to 
him locally and who had thereby recognized his power. 
They are considered political texts, not texts of tax collec¬ 
tions (as was initially believed). 

The census listings, like those of the deported persons 
of HurmiS (ZL year 11), had another motivation: that of 
informing the king of the increase of workers belonging 
to the royal residences following the conquests. These are 
specialized workers taken from their homeland along with 
their families. These lists inform us in an unexpected way 
about the population and the technologies of ancient Up¬ 
per-Jezira and enable us to see more concretely the mobil¬ 
ity of people torn from their native land, deported, redis¬ 
tributed, and diluted among other social groups into 
which they would eventually disappear. In capitals which 
were raided a short while later, one section of the popula¬ 
tion received special attention from the conqueror: the 
royal harems. These harems were brought back to Mari 
after an inventory noting the status of the various women 
(priestesses or wives) and the origin of royal captives. One 
finds the practice of combining the wives of the conqueror 
with those of the conquered to be rather systematic. For 
example, the texts show that the harem of Ashlakka, 
captured after the defeat of its king, was made up of the 
original princesses of other previously conquered capitals. 
This complexity of populations makes sense when one 
realizes that only two years later all the women of Zimri- 
Lim—girls, queens, concubines, and captives of diverse 
background—along with Zimri-Lim himself, either had to 
walk the road of victorious Babylon or be given in homage 
to other courts. All of these numerous texts allow us to 
understand better the incredible blend of populations, 
cultures, and languages that took place at that time in the 
Near East. 

It is in these same categories of documents that the so- 
called censuses of teams of weavers must be included; this 
does not consist of inventories of “ergastulum” (neparatum) 
but of counts of deported persons. One finds on these lists 
those redistributions of Benjaminite prisoners of war as 
well as the redemptions of slaves by their families through¬ 
out the Near East. 

To these considerable administrative documents must be 
added some rare fragments of private archives of individ¬ 
ual administrators, whose presence at the royal palace is 
still not understood. The legal texts must be considered, 
of which the partial edition in ARM 8 must be recon¬ 
structed after collations, additions, and adjunctions of 
unpublished material, in a later systematic study. 

c. Expense Texts concerning the Palace Tfemples. Sa¬ 
cred expenses form another fragmentary group of tablets 
distinguished from the rest. The king of Mari and his 
court were not the only ones to inhabit the large palace. 
Since its very existence, the gods were believed to have 
resided there, because that which is called the Sacred 
Enclosure (considered by J. Margueron to be the avatar of 
the origin of the major temple of the city) established itself 


in the palace and represents the temple of the “Lady of 
the Palace” at the time of Yasmah-Addu and Zimri-Lim. 
See Fig. AFT.05. Room 130, on the other hand, is the 
Temple of Ishtar or bit birmi (“The Temple with Paint¬ 
ings") mentioned in the texts. Quite often, it is to the gods 
present in these chapels and not to those of the urban 
temples that most of the sacred expenses (included in the 
costs of the palace) were dedicated. Their worship repre¬ 
sents a “palace act" just like the great sacred ceremonies 
“The Ritual of Ishtar” or “The Ritual of Kispum ’ of the 
time of Yasmah-Addu. They are spoken of in the texts 
found at the palace because they describe intrapalatial 
activities, and are addressed to Ishtar or to the Lady of the 
Palace and to her consort the sun god, who is distinguished 
from the “Sun of the Skies." These texts are taken up 
again with other unpublished material in ARMT 26/3. 

3. Letters. The large amount of epistolary documents, 
the “prestigious” documents among the group of Mari 
texts and those that have, until now, (unfairly) received 
most of the attention, deal mostly with diplomatic and 
administrative activities, but the abundance of anecdotes 
and subjects dealing with everyday life makes this docu¬ 
mentation irreplaceable. 

Now that the census of senders has been compiled and 
the large epistolary files reconstructed, it is possible to 
establish enormous gaps in our documentation, which a 
priori we should have been able to suspect. These gaps are 
first and foremost the result of human initiative. It has 
long been known that after the fall of Mari, an inventory 
of the palace archives was taken by the conquerors and 
that the texts had been regrouped chronologically (since 
the labels dating from one year of Hammurabi speak of 
the “Tablets of the servants of Shamshi-Adad” and of the 
“Tablets of the servants of Zimri-Lim"). One can deduce 
that the archives were in the process of removal and that 
for whatever reason, this undertaking was not completed 
by the Babylonians. In fact, what was Hammurabi sup¬ 
posed to do with this huge amount of texts dealing with 
local administration? He should have looked systematically 
for others of more immediate interest to him. As a matter 
of fact, it is easy to note that from this point on, almost all 
the letters from the chancelleries of the great international 
capitals of the ANE are now missing (Qatna, Aleppo, 
Carchemish, Ekallatum, Susa, Babylon, Eshnunna, and 
Larsa). Even if we imagine that there were periods of 
strained relations between Mari and other kingdoms such 
as Ekallatum, Eshnunna, or Susa, we know (through quo¬ 
tations in some letters) the gist of the royal missives from 
these palaces and also that there were intense diplomatic 
relations through epistolary interchanges. 

The most flagrant loss is the absence of practically all 
the letters of Hammurabi. While the kings of Mari and of 
Babylonia, up until the final confrontation, held common 
politics and alliances, all that remains from the Babylonian 
chancellery are some insignificant missives written to gov¬ 
ernors Meptum, Bahdi-Lim, or Buqaqum, which were 
certainly forwarded to the palace “for informational pur¬ 
poses." 

Practically all the texts from Qatna are from lshi-Addu. 
king at the time of Shamshi-Adad. Missing are most of the 
letters sent from Aleppo, each of whose kings was very 
close to Zimri-Lim, being his father-in-law or brother-in- 
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law. There are only some fragments or erratic texts that 
escaped the inventory of the enemies. 

One can certainly wonder whether in fact the texts had 
been destroyed by Zimri-Lim himself or if they had been 
removed for safekeeping when the Babylonian troops 
were threatening Mari. The second hypothesis is sup¬ 
ported by the discovery that confiscated correspondence 
was put into archives in the royal palace of Mari by the 
scribes of Zimri-Lim himself; either they were intercepted 
on the roads, or more likely they were brought out from 
the chancelleries of conquered kings. If one puts aside the 
documents manifestly communicated to the king of Mari 
through loyalty (like the circulating letter that the Sukkal- 
mah of Elam sent “to all the kings of Subartu” that he 
wanted to impress), we are aware of two particularly spec¬ 
tacular examples of this fact. 

The letters exchanged between the diviners of MiSlan 
and Prince Sumu-Dabi at the time of the great rebellion of 
the Benjaminite kings were archived (published in ARMT 
16). We also have several compromising letters sent to the 
kings W of Ida-Maras. Thus there is one from the king of 
Ashnakkum, Ishme-Addu, at the time of the Elamite in¬ 
vasion in ZL year 9. One of these documents was published 
a long time ago as ARM 4: 20, but it was attributed to the 
correspondence of Yasmah-Addu of Mari and Ishme-Da- 
gan of Ekallatum. On the other hand, we have some 
missives addressed to the king Ibal-Addu, around ZL year 
11, which must have been confiscated in the chancellery of 
Ashlakka after his fall. It is possible that the correspon¬ 
dence of Ishme-Addu was found in the chancellery of 
Ashlakka. 

One cannot consider that the correspondence with the 
principal kings was placed elsewhere than at the royal 
palace, in a temple, for example, because it is among the 
documents from the palace that the correspondence be¬ 
tween Zimri-Lim and his vassals from Ida-Maras was 
found—those kings who call him “Father” or “Lord” (i.e., 
the various kings of Ashlakka, Ashnakkum, Ilan-sura, 
Kahat, and Razama, to mention the most important 
ones)—as well as correspondence that comes from the 
great kingdoms of south Sinjar—those kings who address 
Zimri-Lim as “Brother” (i.e., the kings of Kurda, Andarik, 
Qatara, or Karana). Similarly, we have found letters at the 
palace from kings farther away, whose kingdoms were 
beyond the Tigris, like the princes of the Turukkians and 
of Habiru, or on this side of the river, like that of Marda- 
man. These documents date from the beginnings of the 
reign. We must thus resign ourselves to having no more 
than a partial vision of the external politics of Mari, and it 
is especially the governors and generals, those who are “on 
a mission,” who inform us about the great events. The 
royal documents that would have been able to give us 
firsthand information are missing. 

Similarly missing are the “duplicates” (meher tuppim) of 
letters sent by the royal chancellery (letters of which a copy 
was kept in order to be able to quote verbatim a proposition 
or stipulation, as was the custom at that time). Even though 
we still have several documents of this type for the reign of 
Yasmah-Addu, whose politics were not really of much 
concern to the Babylonians, these texts for the reign of 
Zimri-Lim (that we know once existed) are missing. It is 
likely that all these tablets were systematically removed by 


someone curious to know “the seamy side of life.” The 
diplomatic life is indeed under the sign of strict respect to 
the sworn oath and the divine curse, going all the way to 
the annihilation of the perjurer. Undoubtedly the savage 
sacking of Mari after its fall, which was neither the custom 
of the time nor that of the victorious King Hammurabi, 
received justification following the scrutiny of the royal 
archives. Moreover, we know (even if we do not understand 
all the details) that at the final end of Mari, its king, 
breaking the ancient alliances with Babylon, had tried a 
rapprochement with that country’s traditional (almost an¬ 
cestral) enemy, Eshnunna. This city was destroyed at the 
same time as Mari, although it was, like Mari, one of the 
millennial powers of the ANE. 

4. Treaties. It is not surprising that all of the interna¬ 
tional treaties that we know to have existed and that we 
should be able to find in great quantity (seeing the various 
attestations and quotations that we read from the corre¬ 
spondence) are missing from the roll. If we count the 
existing documents it is easy to see that only very little 
remains. 

A treaty project between Mari and Babylon against Elam 
belonging to a genre called “small tablet” was recon¬ 
structed from two fragments (Durand 1986). This is a 
working document from which the “large tablet” must 
have been written, an official document with curses against 
the offender and perhaps with imprints of the royal seal. 

A large treaty between Zimri-Lim and Ibal-pi-el II of 
Eshnunna (established in ZL year 4) remains, but it is 
savagely mutilated; either the Babylonians broke it inten¬ 
tionally at the time of the pillage, or the people of Mari 
themselves did it at the time of the rupture between the 
two kingdoms in ZL year 2. This latter view is undoubtedly 
the best because a mutilation at the time of the destruction 
of the city should still allow us to find the missing frag¬ 
ments. 

Another version remains of the same text, but it is 
shorter and very mutilated. A “small tablet” concerning 
Atamrum, king of Andarik, is also preserved, as is the text 
(in the Hanean language [Amorite]) of a mispatum between 
two rival towns of Ida-Maras, both subject to Zimri-Lim. 

It is significant that one no longer finds a single treaty 
made with the vassals of Ida-Maras, whose letters are 
abundant. It is possible that Hammurabi took away these 
texts that sanctioned everlasting obedience to Zimri-Lim 
by the princes that Hammurabi now wanted to attach to 
himself, or perhaps the royal administrators at the last 
minute had been able to hide these treaties for safekeep¬ 
ing. 

5. Other Types of Tfexts. a. Literary Tfexts. There are a 
few other types of texts in the Mari palace, but what we 
would consider “literary texts” in the proper sense are 
totally absent. This is not to say that such texts did not 
exist at Mari. One letter tells us about the myth of the 
battle between the storm god and the sea, which is later 
recounted in texts from Ugarit. Two other letters make 
direct reference to the creation of man, or to a divine 
mission given to a human. Quotations from proverbs and 
wisdom literature are indeed plentiful. Thus it must be 
considered that the king’s residence did not normally 
welcome this type of writing. The king did not intend to 
have a literary library. The tablets that contained such 
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texts were at home among individuals whose trade was to 
read, write, and compose, perhaps in the private homes of 
the diviners (that we have not found). The few fragments 
of syllabaries found at Mari were in the small E palace, the 
temporary residence of the diviner Asqudum. The large 
palace has only yielded one syllabary of the tu-ta-ti type. 

Two exceptional texts have been found at Mari which 
could possibly fall under the rubric of “literary.” The first 
is the large “Epic Poem of Zimri-Lim,” almost entirely 
preserved, of more than 100 lines, which sings the praise 
of the king and culminates in his entrance into the Temple 
of Dagan at Terqa at the end of the Benjaminite rebellion 
(cf. AEM 2). This is more a work by a lettered courtier 
than a gratuitous literary composition. It could have served 
as a composition destined to attract the good graces of the 
king. This work could also have served as a basis for a 
report on recent military events, made to the god Dagan 
of Terqa. The other text is a large bilingual letter, written 
in Sumerian and Akkadian and addressed to the king. It 
was written by a disgraced scribe who had his heart set on 
proving to his master his worth and abilities and thus 
seems to be a work of court flattery. 

b. Ritual and Omen Texts. We have already seen above 
that the two great rituals which were found at Mari con¬ 
cerned palace events. Some fragments of bilingual psalms 
(Sumerian/phonetic Babylonian) must be added; maybe 
these were used, like several incantation tablets concerning 
the “dog bite,” for prophylactic purposes. Perhaps, due to 
the dominant role that Asqudum played in the royal ad¬ 
ministration, we should have found among the documents 
from the palace a fragment of astrological omens and 
some pieces of hepatoscopic texts. These latter ones are 
attested to, however, by several quotations of primary 
clauses in the letters rather than through a library of 
textbooks. 

Finally, all of these texts are more shreds of “utilitarian” 
and “technical” libraries (purification and divination) than 
proof that the king of Mari was a “clever scholar.” However, 
it is permissible to wonder whether they were more numer¬ 
ous at a given moment and if what is missing was not made 
part of the booty of the conqueror. In fact, the hepato¬ 
scopic technique of Mari had its own specific characteristics 
and this practice supported those that were particular to 
Babylonia. 

All of these texts are “royal” insofar as they concern the 
exercise of royal power in the highest degree. It is in this 
category, therefore, that the texts of “Protocols” will natu¬ 
rally fall; they represent oaths taken to the king by certain 
types of servants, and they also prefigure the “court edicts” 
several centuries before the Middle Assyrian or Hittite 
period, and the literature of the ade, more than a thousand 
years before the Neo-Assyrian Empire. 

6. Texts from Other Periods. The texts that we have 
spoken about are those that compose the majority of 
tablets, dating from the 20 years covering the end of 
Yasmah-Addu and the reign of Zimri-Lim. Some texts 
from other periods exist, but in a much more limited 
number. 

a. Earliest Tfexts. For example, some tablets come from 
the period prior to Sargon of Akkad (more or less contem¬ 
poraneous with Ebla): about 50 such documents were 
published by Charpin (1987). The editor noticed that they 


were not all contemporary one with another and that they 
represented disparate archives. Judging from the great 
political importance of Mari at the time and from the state 
of preservation of the pre-Sargonic palace, it is likely that 
we will one day have, if not the ensemble of these archives, 
at least a most important census. At this time, the tablets 
should occupy only one extremely restricted zone: two or 
three rooms at the most, if they were not dispersed in 
antiquity at one time or another. 

The actual time of Akkad is represented by only two or 
three documents, still unpublished. The UR III period is 
limited to two tablets, one of which may be a document 
from Tello, recently misplaced and confused with the 
exhumed tablets at Tell Hariri. 

b. The Sakkanakku Texts. The documents called (by a 
misuse of the term) “Sakkanakkus tablets” (ARM 19) in 
reality are documents immediately prior to the adoption 
of the writing method (phonetic values and paleography) 
known as “classic Babylonian” (see Durand 1985). The 
most recent of these texts does indeed date from the reign 
of Yahdun-Lim, who undoubtedly gave back to Mari its 
status as an international capital. Some of the documents 
from the period enable us to examine in detail the excep¬ 
tional time that represents a change in the standard of 
written notation, a true “reformation of writing.” One can 
establish that in agreement with Mesopotamian standards, 
this change bears a fourfold aspect, concerning not only 
the paleography of signs, but also their system of symbols, 
the format of documents, and the choice of written dialect. 
These documents are therefore naturally taken up again 
in comparison with the texts of Yahdun-Lim which give us 
the key in AAM 2. 

B. Arrangement of the Texts in the Palace 

How were the texts of the 2d millennium arranged in 
the palace? Above, we considered the disorder found in 
the archivage of the finds at the time of the hurried 
digging that exhumed the documents. These texts, 
roughly arranged by room numbers, only received an 
inventory number for a short time. 

One point can be henceforth established: the scribes of 
Zimri-Lim considered the epistolary documents of the 
officials of Yasmah-Addu and those of the new king’s 
servants to be archivable for the same reason. Moreover, 
in many cases, the administrators served these two masters 
with the same efficiency and devotion. By contrast, the 
administrative documents of the reign of Yasmah-Addu 
had been thrown out and were rediscovered, for the mosi 
part, in the berms or the foundations. 

The entire documentation from the reigns of Yahdun- 
Lim and Sumu-Yamam, by contrast, was considered to be 
“dead archives.” When the excavations of A. Parrot un¬ 
earthed some of them, it should be noted that the workers 
who were excavating had crossed (intentionallv or not) the 
ground from the period of Yasmah-Addu or Zimri-Lim 
That explains the rarity of these texts and the almost 
complete absence of the diplomatic correspondence ol 
these kings, while the recent excavations, taking down the 
recent structures, are discovering some underground 
This supports the conclusion that the royal palace was 
unoccupied for several years after Mari tell into the hands 
of the dynasty of Upper Mesopotamia. We know that 
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following this there was important work done in the royal 
palace to put it back in order when Yasmah-Addu came to 
settle there, a little while before marrying a princess from 
Qatna. At this time, one should have systematically made a 
“clean sweep” of a past which was not at all to be reclaimed. 

At present, in spite of everything, one can still have a 
general (if not a precise) idea of the ancient arrangement. 
The bulk of the (nonfeminine) correspondence was found 
at room 115; the major part of the administrative texts, at 
room 102. See Fig. ART.05. There were, in fact, several 
archivage areas of the administrative texts. It is possible to 
identify various “administrative reception areas” made up 
of rooms at the entrances of different areas of the palace 
(Durand 1987b). 

C. Importance of the Mari Texts 

All of these discoveries lead us to affirm the political 
value of writing in this period. We have proof of it thanks 
to the written documentation of Mari. Before this we only 
knew about the acquisitions or confiscations of tablets 
dealing with religion and magic in Babylonia or Assyria at 
the time of the assembling of the “library of Nineveh” or 
about the pillage of prestigious artistic documents, like the 
Code of Hammurabi or the Babylonian Kudurru brought 
by the Elamites to the acropolis of Susa. It is hoped that all 
of these missing Mari documents (which are so important) 
will someday be found in their probable places of exile. If 
they still exist, one must imagine them to be in the palace 
of Hammurabi of Babylon. 

Therefore, the large amount of “letters” found at Mari 
consists of those sent by the king’s servants. Several cate¬ 
gories must be distinguished. Concerning the administra¬ 
tors, a distinction must be made between those that inform 
us about their local functions, exercising the duty assigned 
to them by the king (this is the majority, spanning quite a 
large period of time and often with vague internal chro¬ 
nology) and those administrators who are on an extraor¬ 
dinary mission (dealing with punctual transactions and 
serving as a basis for our relative chronology). 

Among those who write from the place where they 
govern, the first rank is held by the members of the central 
administration, those who were among the top ministers. 
However, they are by far the least interesting. Their prox¬ 
imity to the king means that there is little information left 
from them; we only have letters written by them when they 
were on an outside mission or when the king was absent 
and they sent tablets to him to keep him up to date. Since 
these last letters were found at Mari and were obviously 
originals, we must deduce that the secretaries of the dis¬ 
placed king were carefully keeping these documents and 
were bringing them back with them to the palace when the 
king returned. Limiting ourselves to the time of Zimri- 
Lim, these high-ranking personages were Bannum, As- 
qudum, Sammetar, Habdu-Malik, and Sunuhra-Halu. 
This last one held a special position: since it was he who 
apparently read the letters addressed to the king, letter 
writers often took care to send him a short personal note 
of explanation along with a gift so that the letter would be 
read to the king with goodwill. We have preserved almost 
all of these letters addressed to this important individual. 

Several civil officials of high rank left important pieces 
of documentation: we refer to the iandabakku (accountant- 


archivist) Yasim-Sumu (ARMT 13) or Sidqi-Epuh. A special 
place is also held by the superintendent (satammum) Mu- 
kannishum whose letters are an inexhaustible mine of 
information (ARMT 13 and ARM 18). 

The correspondence from the governors, therefore, is 
the heart of our documentation. They had varying titles: 

1. sapitum. This title was used when the district was 
directly attached to the crown. Limiting ourselves only to 
the reign of Zimri-Lim and to the best-documented per¬ 
son, this applies to (a) the governors of Mari (Itur-Asdu 
and Bahdi-Lim), which clearly demonstrates the separa¬ 
tion of the district governor from the royal palace itself; 

(b) the governors of Terqa (Sammetar and Kibri-Dagan); 

(c) the governors of Saggaratum/Dur-Yahdun-Lim (Sumu- 
Hadum, Sumhu-rabi, and Yaqqim-Addu); and (d) the gov¬ 
ernors of Qatna (Zimri-Addu and Zakura-Hammu). This 
exceptional documentation understandably received the 
most immediate attention and gave rise to some funda¬ 
mental publications: ARM 3, 6, 13 (in part), and 14. Others 
will soon be available, such as the one concerning the 
governors of Qatna (ARMT 20). 

2. hazzannum. This title applied to a military official of 
a district. The clearest example is that of Tuttul, Lanasum, 
whose correspondence is published in ARMT 26/1 and 
AEM 2. 

3. merhum. This was an authority who supervised people 
engaged in transhumance. During the reign of Zimri-Lim, 
this was associated with Ibal-pi-El and Ibel-El, in charge of 
the Haneans in Ida-Maras, and especially with the charac¬ 
ter Meptum in the south. The correspondence of Ibal-El, 
which informs us firsthand about the NW border, must be 
dealt with ever since the publication of AEM 2; the corre¬ 
spondence of Meptum, which talks about the SE border, 
concerns relations with Eshnunna and Babylon. It is in this 
correspondence that the most direct information on the 
end of Mari can be found. 

For some of these officials, especially those whose power 
is military (like Yamsum of Ilan-sura or Itur-Asdu of 
Ashlakka), it is difficult to know their title. They seem to 
have had a very important informative role and they have 
left us a large corpus of letters. The letters from Yamsum 
(ARMT 26/2) reveal more about the events of Ilan-sura 
than those from the local king, Haya-Sumu, who evidently 
did not want to tell everything about his own deeds and 
actions, especially when he was pursuing interests differ¬ 
ent from those of his suzerain and father-in-law. 

4. sugagum. This title applied to the sheikhs who repre¬ 
sented various local authorities officially recognized by the 
king. The vassals of the Mari king (saknum or sarrum) are 
only particular examples of those whose power received 
more special recognition. They can sometimes take the 
appearance of a military governor, such as Hamman of 
Der (in part ARMT 26/1). Their correspondence is all the 
more intense as their problems increase in size. They are 
not bound to a duty of relaying such precise information 
as the so-called officials from Mari. In addition, they only 
write in a time of crisis, as when Hamman is threatened by 
the Benjaminites and the kings of Zalmaqqum (Harran). 

A special place is held by the correspondence of the 
Benjaminite kings. Two categories must be distinguished: 
the kings before the rebellion (Hardum, Yaggih-Addu, and 
especially Sumu-Dabi) and those who settled at the end of 
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ZL year 3 and at the beginning of ZL year 4 (Dadi-Hadun, 
Hammi-istamar, etc.). The Benjaminite kings practiced 
transhumance between the kingdom of Mari and the 
regions to the W, toward Yamhad to the N, going up the 
course of the Euphrates; toward Amurru to the S, and 
beyond the kingdom of Qatna to the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean. Certain letters are the fundamental documents 
for understanding the spirit of the time. Their letters, 
insofar as they deal with events between the accession of 
Zimri-Lim and the end of ZL year 4 are edited in part in 
AEM 2. 

Some files of extreme importance are composed of fairly 
numerous letters from officials of Mari on various mis¬ 
sions. Their interest lies in that they are regrouped accord¬ 
ing to time and give us concentrated information about a 
specific region at a particular time. There are various types 
of missions: 

1. Military: ZL years 11-12 (Ibal-pi-El in Babylonia [in 
part ARMT 26/1-2]); ZL year 10 (Zimri-Addu from Larsa 
[ARM 20]); ZL year 11 (Yasim-El, Iddiyatum, or Habdu- 
Malik, from the NW border against Ishme-Dagan of Ekal- 
latum [ARMT 26/2]); 

2. Civil: ZL years 1 and 2 (Asqudum and Rishiya, from 
Aleppo: matrimonial mission); ZL year X (contribution of 
the alum to the god Adad of Aleppo [ARMT 26/1]); 

3. Diplomatic: ZL year 2 (Daris-ltbur, from Aleppo: at 
the time of the first rebellion of the Benjaminite chiefs 
[ARMT 26/3]); ZL year 4 (Sammetar, at the end of the war 
with Eshnunna, when he is going to put the affairs of the 
east of the Jezira in order [AEM 2]); 

4. Economic: ZL years 10 and 11 (Sunuhra-Halu, Daris- 
ltbur, and $idqi-Epuh, from Aleppo, at the time of the 
colonization of Alahtum [ARMT 26/3]). 

A special place must be reserved for the numerous 
letters of Nur-Sin, from Alahtum, between ZL years 10 
and 12, when the king of Mari bought a province in the 
kingdom of Aleppo in order to obtain certain products 
that he was lacking. This particularly spectacular file in¬ 
forms us not only about the economy, but also about the 
religion of the large western kingdom (ARMT 26/3). 

Among the royal servants, the diviners hold an impor¬ 
tant position due to their “informant duty.” Not only do 
they give us information concerning “live” hepatoscopy, as 
seen by practioners, but they are the source of a wealth of 
information concerning geography and military and polit¬ 
ical events, about which they questioned the deities 
(ARMT 26/1). 

The harem archives had kept an important number of 
letters making up the feminine correspondence. This fa¬ 
mous group of texts, the subject of countless studies since 
its publication (as ARM 10), talk especially about the ad¬ 
ministration of the palace or about religious subjects, the 
queens (for the same reason as the governors) themselves 
transcribing the substance of prophetic oracles that they 
had been informed of. The prophetic documents are 
taken up again in ARMT 26/1. Numerous texts emanating 
from the women still remain unpublished. 

Until now, these documents were published by the name 
of their sender. However, the events are related by several 
people at once and often it is only through the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of different stories or the restoration of a broken 
document by another in better form that it is possible to 


reconstruct the tangled thread of stories narrated during 
the course of many days. In addition, it has now been 
decided to publish complementary historical files. Some 
examples of this were given in ARMT 26/2 and this under¬ 
taking must be pursued in AEM 2 by editing all the 
documents relevant to the Benjaminite rebellions. 

From the viewpoint of oral history and politics, the 
documentation from Mari brings us information about a 
vast portion of the Near East over a period of 20 years. 
This period covers the final 6 years of Yasmah-Addu and 
the 14 years during which Zimri-Lim reigned. The ar¬ 
chives of Mari enable us to write about nearly all of the 
history of the intended period and there is no region that 
is not documented, apart from Egypt. 

Beyond the Jezira to the NE, a region not otherwise 
documented until the discovery of the first texts of Tell- 
Leilan (Shubat-Enlil), all the important cities are more or 
less mentioned. We have firsthand knowledge about Hazor, 
the country of Canaan, Byblos, Alashiya, Ruhizzi, the 
region of Damascus, Kadesh, Qatna, Nazala, Palmyra, 
Ugarit, the region of Alalakh, Aleppo, Carchemish, Ur- 
sum, Harran, Burushkhanda, Kanish, Hattusas, Ashur, 
Nineveh, Kalhu, Ekallatum, Arrapha, Qabra, Eshnunna, 
Susa, Anshan, Der, Malgium, Babylon, Uruk, Maskan- 
Sapir, Larsa, even Dilmun. We learn of the succession of 
kings over several generations in many cities, the names of 
the deities, the order of worship, the formation of alli¬ 
ances, the manufacturing and production of local prod¬ 
ucts; we also have an impressive onomastic and toponymic 
documentation. In particular, more than one place from 
the W regions of the Near East—in the past documented 
solely at the time of Alalakh IV, from El Amarna, or from 
Ugarit—is now attested in these texts. 

Finally, the interest of the Mari texts also lies in that 
they provide us with a host of details on the extremely 
diverse and complex area of everyday life. We actually see 
people live, pray, do business, fight, and plot, either suc¬ 
ceeding or perishing. Few human aspects escape us. In 
particular, the female population or individuals who do 
not belong to the world of the palace (muskenum) are more 
clearly revealed to us, better than in contemporary Baby¬ 
lonia, and more so than at any other time in Mesopotamia 
(with the exception of the end of the Neo-Assyrian Em¬ 
pire, whose archives offer many analogies to those of 
Mari). 

Jean-Marie Durand 
Trans. Jennifer L. Davis 
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MARIAMME (PERSON) [Gk Manamme]. This well- 
known name, important in Jewish eyes because of its 
connection with Moses’ sister Miriam, designated no fewer 
than six queens or princesses in the house of Herod (see 
HJP 2 t 287—329 for a summary history). Given the ramifi¬ 
cations of the Herodian Dynasty, an attempt is made here 
to demonstrate the position of each queen within it. 

1. Mariamme I. The second wife of Herod the Great. 
Despite the impressive career of his father, Antipater, 
Herod was regarded by the Jewish aristocracy as a “com¬ 
mon man” (idiotes). As an Idumaean, he could be termed a 
“half-Jew” (hemiioudaios, Jos. Ant 14 §403). His second wife, 
Mariamme, brought him the Hasmonaean connection he 
required (Jos./W 1 §241). Her father was Alexander, son 
of Aristobulus II, the last Maccabean ruler before the 
Roman conquest. Her mother, Alexandra, was the daugh¬ 
ter of Hyrcanus II. That made her a great-granddaughter 
of Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra Salome, and a 
great-great-granddaughter of John Hyrcanus. 

Mariamme’s father came into conflict with several Ro¬ 
mans, from Pompey and Gabinius to Q. Metellus Scipio, 
who executed him in 49 b.c. (Ant 14 §125). Herod, on the 
other hand, achieved recognition by the Romans as king 
when he journeyed to Rome in 40 b.c. This did not yet 


give him possession of the land, and for three years he 
besieged Jerusalem, held by the Parthian protege King 
Antigonus, Mariamme’s uncle. In the spring of 37 b.c., 
Herod interrupted the siege to marry Mariamme, then 
returned with Roman assistance and took the city (JW 1 
§§342-53). Conquest gave him possession, and the mar¬ 
riage lent “legitimacy” to his reign. 

Mariamme bore him two daughters, Salampsio and Kyp- 
ros, who married well and added six children to his grow¬ 
ing line. One of them married King Agrippa I. Mariamme 
also bore two sons, Aristobulus and Alexander; the latter 
married the Cappadocian princess Glaphyra. Both sons 
sired important children, a total of seven, but both also 
later fell out with Herod and were executed by him. 

Mariamme’s brother and mother caused Herod some 
distress. The brother, Aristobulus III, became high priest 
upon Herod’s nomination, even though this was unlawful 
since an incumbent had to be removed. Mariamme, sup¬ 
ported by her mother, Alexandra, urged Herod to this 
action. He complied, but soon afterward arranged to have 
the lad “accidentally” drowned in a pool at Jericho (Ant 15 
§§31—41; 51-56). Alexandra disliked Herod even before 
the murder of her son, and more than once invoked the 
aid of Cleopatra and Antony against him. She ultimately 
tried to seize the fortified places in Jerusalem, but was 
thwarted by the loyalty of Herod’s lieutenants. Herod 
ordered her executed (Ant 15 §§23-80; 247-52). 

Mariamme was noted for her beauty and “greatness of 
soul” (megalopsychia). But even Josephus, who admired her, 
considered her unreasonable, quarrelsome, and danger¬ 
ously outspoken. Herod, always violently jealous regarding 
her, finally believed charges that she was unfaithful and 
was plotting his death. He had her executed, probably in 
29 B.c., but afterward suffered from deep remorse for this 
(Ant 15 §§218-46). 

2. Mariamme II. Herod married a second woman of 
this name. She also had the reputation of great beauty, but 
being the daughter of a priest of Alexandrian family 
named Simon, her family was “not distinguished enough 
for close relationship” with Herod, and so marriage 
seemed out of the question. However, even though his 
desire for her was great, he realized that it would be 
unseemly for him to take her by force. An expedient 
solved the dilemma: Herod appointed Simon as high 
priest, even though he had to remove an incumbent (as he 
had reluctantly done in the case of the brother of Mar¬ 
iamme I (see above; Ant 15 §§320-23). Herod seems to 
have named one of the impressive towers of his Jerusalem 
palace after her. See MARIAMME (PLACE). 

Together they had a son, also named Herod, who was 
esteemed so highly that he was designated second succes¬ 
sor, after Antipater (Herod’s son by his first wife. Doris 
(JW 1 §§563; 573). Antipater resented this infringement 
on his right to choose his own successor (JW 1 §588). 

Mariamme II was later implicated in a plot against 
Herod, but Herod punished her son instead of her, delet¬ 
ing young Herod from his will (JW 1 §599). The younger 
Herod carried on the line, marrying Herodias. grand¬ 
daughter of Herod the Great. The couple produced Sa¬ 
lome, who married Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis (An/ 18 
§136; PW 14: 158-61). Mariamme’s fate seems not to be 
recorded. 
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3. Mariamme III. The wife of Herod’s son Archelaus, 
who was set aside so that he could marry Glaphyra, the 
Cappodocian princess who previously had been married 
to Herod’s son Alexander (Ant 17 §350; JW 2 §115). This 
created a scandal, since Jewish law forbade marriage to a 
brother’s wife (Ant 17 §341). No progeny are recorded for 
her, on present evidence. 

4. Mariamme IV. The daughter of Olympias (Herod’s 
daughter by the Samaritan Malthace) and of Joseph (son 
of Herod’s brother Joseph; Ant 18 §134). This distin¬ 
guished lineage suited her for a marriage high in the 
Judean aristocracy, which she achieved. She is recorded as 
the first wife of Herod’s grandson, Herod of Chalcis. They 
had a son, Aristobulus, who served as king of Armenia 
Minor under Nero (JW 2 §221; ANEW 2/8: 319-21). 

5. Mariamme V. Herod’s granddaughter. Josephus 
mentions her as one of the five children of Herod’s son 
Aristobulus and of Bernice (daughter of Herod’s sister 
Salome). When Herod executed Aristobulus about 7 b.c., 
his anger did not extend to the children. He was observed 
“caring for the orphans” in remorse over their father’s 
execution. The orphans are described as “children” and 
this gives a rough idea of Mariamme’s age at the time of 
her father’s death (Ant 18 §134 refers to them “infants” 
[nepious]). 

Herod betrothed Aristobulus’ orphaned daughters to 
various members of the royal family. One daughter, the 
famous Herodias, married Herod’s son by Mariamme II, 
and then subsequently married Herod Antipas. Another 
daughter went to an unnamed son of Antipater, Herod’s 
son by Doris: presumably this daughter was Mariamme V. 
Her betrothal received an unexpected alteration. Antipa¬ 
ter had grown alarmed at the preferential treatment ac¬ 
corded to his brothers' orphans, and requested that Herod 
give Mariamme not to his son but rather to himself. Herod 
agreed, and Mariamme married Antipater, but further 
traces of Mariamme are lacking (JW 1 §§552-567). 

6. Mariamme VI. The daughter of Herod’s grandson, 
King Agrippa I. Her mother was Kypros, daughter of 
Salampsio (Herod’s daughter), and Phasael (Herod’s 
nephew). These strong connections made her a desirable 
match. At the time of her father’s death in a.d. 44, she was 
ten years old. He had already betrothed her to Julius 
Archelaus, and the marriage took place. They had a 
daughter, whom they named Bernice, possibly after Mar¬ 
iamme’s sister, the famous Julia Bernice, whose career 
culminated in her charming the Roman emperor Vespa¬ 
sian and living for a time with the future emperor Titus 
"as if she were his wife” (Dio 66.15). 

About a.d. 54, when she was twenty, Mariamme re¬ 
nounced her marriage with Archelaus and married an 
Alexandrian Jew, Demetrius. He held the office of ala- 
barch there, probably connected with customs and taxa¬ 
tion. Mariamme’s sister Bernice married the son of an¬ 
other alabarch (ANRW 2/8: 299-305). As could be 
expected, Demetrius was “in the first rank for descent and 
wealth. The couple had a son to whom they gave the 
Roman name Agrippinus, a name that was not surprising 
given the increasingly close connections of Mariamme’s 
family with Rome. Mariamme’s brother, Agrippa II, in fact 
later joined Bernice in Rome. In the summer of a.d. 70, 
an attendant of Mariamme is mentioned taking part in the 


Jewish War. That appears to be the final mention of her 
(JW 2 §200; 5 §474; Ant 18 §§130-32; 19 §§354f.; 20 
§§140 and 147). 
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MARIAMME (PLACE) [Gk Manamme]. The name of a 
tower in Herod’s palace at Jerusalem, and several towns in 
ancient Syria-Palestine. The popularity of the name was 
heightened by the fact it was also the name of six women 
in the Herodian Dynasty. See MARIAMME (PERSON). 

1. One of three “royal towers” built by Herod for his 
great palace in Jerusalem for members of his royal family. 
It was probably built to honor Mariamme II, since Jose¬ 
phus conjoins the building of the palace and his account 
of that marriage (Ant 15 §317-32). The other two towers 
were named Phasael and Hippicus (JW 2 §439). 

These three towers are also described as “standing the 
highest of the towers” in the city. Since they were built on 
a hill, they commanded an even more spectacular view and 
were imposing to those standing below. The “Mariamme” 
tower reached some 90 feet high (“55 cubits”), with the 
bottom 33 feet or so (“20 cubits”) built solid. The breadth 
was also about 33 feet. Its top stories were residential, and 
were by far more ornate than those in the other three 
towers (JW 5 §170). 

Josephus mentions the “Mariamme” tower in connection 
with the Jewish War of ca. a.d. 66-70. After the war, when 
Jerusalem was being destroyed, the three towers were 
spared by Titus, who wished to leave them as a reminder 
to posterity of the former strength of Jerusalem (JW 7 § 1- 
4). The “Tower of David,” part of the “Jerusalem Citadel” 
still flanking the Jaffa Gate in Jerusalem, may incorporate 
in its lower courses portions of one of these three towers 
(Phasael?), although exact attributions vary. Portions of 
the other towers may be associated with the internal struc¬ 
ture of the podium excavated in the courtyard of the 
citadel in 1968-69 (Amiran and Eitan 1975: 54; see also 
Hoscher’s contribution in PW 14: 1745-46). 

2. Not surprisingly, given the building program of 
Herod and the prominence of the royal women named 
Mariamme, several places beyond Jerusalem bore that 
name. In Syria, S of Raphaneae (modern Rafnije ), a Mar- 
iammia stood near the Eleutherus River, with settlement 
reaching back possibly to Alexander the Great. The local 
name Marjamin identifies the site even today. The location 
about halfway between the Mediterranean and the city of 
Emesa, perhaps in the territory of the Hylatae, would have 
made the city a strategic one for Herod. Its position just N 
of Lebanon led to its being described in antiquity both as 
“a city of Phoenicia” and as “a town of Syria” (CIL 12: 
4899, calling it Mareammea). It belonged to the Roman 
province of Syria Secunda, and bishops from there are 
mentioned in a.d. 451,458, 518, and 536. In this last year, 
one source mentions “the church in Mariamme.” 

In Phoenicia, a village of Mariamme is variously de- 
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scribed as “one and one-half [Roman] miles outside Da¬ 
mascus” and as “outside Heliopolis.” As Honigmann (PW 
14: 1745-46) suggests, there may have been two such 
villages. Four other modern villages called Marjamin, one 
near Tyre (one on the Orontes, and two others more 
obscurely located) may bear witness to ancient foundations 
by the Herodian dynasty obsessed with the royal name 
Mariamme (Jones 1971: 267, 543 [Appendix IV, Table II]). 
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MARISA (PLACE) [Gk Marisa]. See MARESHAH 
(PLACE). 


MARJAMAH, KHIRBET EL- (M R 181155) Al¬ 
bright (1923) suggested identifying Tell Marjamah with 
the town of Ephraim (2 Sam 13:23). However, the identifi¬ 
cation with Baal-shalisha (2 Kgs 4:42) in the land of 
Shalisha (1 Sam 9:3-4) seems to be more convincing (Kal- 
lai 1972b). 

The tell encompasses 8.5 acres, 450 m above sea level, 
and is situated on one of the NE ridges of Mount Baal- 
hazor sloping down into the wilderness of Ephraim. It is 
bounded on the E by Wadi Si’ah, on the S and SW by Wadi 
Samiyah, and on the NW by a small fault line separating 
the acropolis from the ridge ascending to the mountain. 
The junction of the two wadis forms a broad valley, Wadi 
‘Ussah (Nahal Yitav). This is the agricultural hinterland, 
watered by several strong springs of which ‘Ein Samiyah is 
the strongest, and constitutes a part of the ancient road 
from Shiloh to the Jordan Valley. The steep slope forced 
the inhabitants of the site to build their town on terraces 
which can be seen clearly on the surface and gave the 
name to the tell (rajama = to heap up stones). Several 
ancient stone dressings cut into the exposed bedrock can 
be seen on the top of the tell. These include cup marks 
and steps leading to a small platform which could be a 
bamah (Albright 1923; Kallai 1972a). Nearby the remains 
of a massive apsidal tower were visible. 

A. Mazar conducted excavations in 1975 and 1978 (Ma- 
zar 1977). On the northernmost edge of the tell overlook¬ 
ing ‘Ein Samiyah, a section of the fortifications of the Iron 
Age II were exposed. (For an isometric drawing of the site, 
see Mazar 1982: 172.) They consisted of double walls 
leaning against each other, resulting in a total thickness of 
4 m and built with large heldstones. In several places a 3.5 
m-thick retaining wall ht into the crevices of the slope to 
support this city wall from the outside. This wall continues 
southward. Inside the wall, parts of three small living 
quarters were exposed, which were built directly on the 
sloping bedrock and against the wall. The abundant jugs, 
bowls, sieves, lamps, and hole-mouth jars all date to the 
9th-8th century b.c.e. 

Some 15 m to the N of this area are the remains of the 


apsidal tower, protecting the natural moat against attacks 
from the ridge to the NW. The base of the tower was built 
with large boulders and is 14.4 m wide; the outside, facing 
the moat, was rounded. The overall length of the tower is 
ca. 20 m, preserved to a height of 6.5 m. On the top were 
remains of two rooms. Other smaller rooms were found 
farther inside. 

In 1979 and 1980 another sounding farther toward the 
E was conducted by M. Zohar (1980). Five squares, extend¬ 
ing from the edge of the tell up to the first terrace, yielded 
a dark earth mixed with ashes, bones, and a large amount 
of typical 8th-century pottery similar to Mazar s excava¬ 
tions on the top. The outlines of a casemate wall could be 
traced and one casemate room was cleared, which con¬ 
tained a variety of storage jars (but no bowls) and some 
clear indications of the final destruction—Assyrian bronze 
and iron arrowheads. 

Beneath the floor of this casemate appeared the top of 
a massive stone wall which is dated tentatively to the EB 
Age. Farther up the slope remains of domestic architec¬ 
ture of the Iron Age were exposed. In one square, an 
attempt was made to reach earlier strata: below the floors 
of the Iron Age house was a fill containing a mixture of 
Iron Age I and LB IIB pottery, beneath which was a layer 
with typical LB pottery. 3.2 m farther down was a beaten- 
earth floor with MB Ill/early LB I pottery. Below this level 
was a soft brown-black earth mixed with ashes, bones, and 
characteristic EB sherds. On the E slope of the tell, facing 
Wadi Si’ah, a substantial wall built of cyclopic masonry was 
visible on the surface. A sounding in the room of one of 
the towers associated with this wall revealed that these 
fortifications were constructed in the MB II and were 
reused in the Iron Age. 

It is still unclear when the area around ‘Ein Samiyah 
and Tell Marjamah was initially settled. It can safely be 
assumed that the site was one of the well-fortified cities of 
the EB II. The total absence of Khirbet-Kerak ware might 
imply that the site was abandoned during EB III. In the 
2d half of the 3d millennium and the first centuries of the 
2d, the area around ‘Ein Samiyah was obviously an impor¬ 
tant tribal center for a pastoral population. This is evident 
from the rich cemeteries of the MB I in the vicinity and 
the still unexplored settlement on Dhahr Mirzbaneh across 
Wadi Si’ah (Lapp 1966; Dever 1972; 1975; Yeivin 1971a, 
b, c). 

Tell Marjamah resisted reurbanization until the MB, 
when a fortified settlement was erected over the EB re¬ 
mains, probably during the 17th century b.c.e. During the 
LB, the town grew beyond the walls spreading to the lower 
parts of the mound and was apparently unfortified. Base 
Ring II sherds indicate a continued occupation during the 
14th (and probably also into the 13th) century b.c.e. There 
is so far no evidence for a destruction layer sealing the 
Canaanite town, and the ceramic remains of the early Iron 
Age are scanty, only some collared rim jars and a few 
typical cooking pots. During the 9th and 8th centuries, 
however, a we 11-fortified and prosperous Israelite town 
(Baal-shalisha?) developed on the site. It was destroyed by 
the incursions of the Assyrians under Shalmaneser V in 
722 or slightly later under Sargon w'hen the kingdom of 
Israel was conquered and its inhabitants led into the Exile. 

The site of Tell Marjamah remained essentially deserted 
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thereafter, with only minimal evidence of occupation dur¬ 
ing the Hellenistic and Roman periods. In Byzantine times 
a small church (14 by 10.5 m) and a vaulted water reservoir 
were built on the S edge of the tell, and the settlement 
moved to Khirbet Samiyah some 400 m down the valley. 
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MARK ANTONY (PERSON). The principal ancient 
sources are Plutarch’s Life of Antony, Books 2-5 of Appian’s 
Civil Wars, and Books 41—53 of Cassius Dio’s History of 
Rome. Antony was born about 83 b.c. and followed the 
usual “public” career for a well-connected young aristocrat 
with military service in various areas. This included service 
under Caesar in Gaul in the late 50’s, following which he 
became one of Caesar’s most ardent supporters. He was 
one of the tribunes in 49 who fled to Caesar’s camp, 
providing him with the pretext to start the civil war with 
Pompey. During the period of Caesar’s dictatorship, An¬ 
tony was given various responsibilities, which culminated 
in the holding of a consulship with Caesar in 44. After 
Caesar’s assassination, Antony assumed that he would suc¬ 
ceed to Caesar’s power, but he found a new and unex¬ 
pected rival in Octavian, Caesar’s grandnephew and 
adopted son, who secured senatorial support. Octavian 
soon turned against the senate and became reconciled 
with Antony, who had been joined by Lepidus, another of 
Caesar’s adherents. These three men then took over the 
government, being named “triumvirs to reconstitute the 
state (tnumviri reipubhcae constituendae) for five years. En¬ 
emies of each were proscribed, and a series of political 
executions followed. In 42 the triumvirs crushed the re¬ 


publican party led by Brutus and Cassius at the battle of 
Philippi; following this Antony went to Asia, which he had 
received as his share of the Roman Empire to control. It 
was now that he began his liaison with Cleopatra. 

Problems for Octavian were stirred up in Italy by Anto¬ 
ny’s wife Fulvia and his brother, but the triumvirs were 
reconciled in 40 following Fulvia’s death, the agreement 
being cemented by Antony’s marriage to Octavian’s sister 
Octavia. In 39 Antony returned to his provinces in the 
East and began preparations for a campaign against the 
Parthians, returning to Italy in 37 for the renewal of the 
triumviral powers for another five years. Back in the East, 
Antony now associated himself entirely with Cleopatra, 
assuming the style of an Eastern monarch and sending 
Octavia back to her brother. He invaded Parthia unsuccess¬ 
fully in 36, but was more successful in Armenia in 34, 
capturing its king and taking him back to Alexandria. 
Taking advantage of the alienation of opinion which An¬ 
tony’s “oriental decadence” caused, Octavian now decided 
that it was time to move against his rival. The civil war 
culminated in a sea battle off Actium in western Greece on 
September 2, 31, in which Antony and Cleopatra were 
defeated. They fled to Alexandria, where Antony commit¬ 
ted suicide in the following year when Octavian appeared 
before the city. 

In his youth Antony had been violent and dissolute; 
later he proved to be a natural soldier, and his courage 
and generosity made him an acceptable leader to his 
troops. He was not without skill as a politician, but his 
temper and self-will sometimes led him into serious error. 

Bruce A. Marshall 


MARK, GOSPEL OF. Mark is, along with Matthew 
and Luke, one of the Synoptic Gospels. It is found as the 
second book in the NT canon. 


A. Origin 

1. Author 

2. Date 

3. Occasion for Writing 

B. Purpose 

1. Lack of Historical Interest 

2. Theological Purpose 

C. Structure and Literary Patterns 

1. Intercalation 

2. Grouping of Similar Materials: Parables 

3. Public and Private Teaching 

4. Passion Predictions 

D. Christology 

1. Son of God 

2. Christ 

3. Son of Man 

4. King 

E. Literary Structure 

1. Jesus’ Foreknowledge 

2. Jesus’ “Mighty Acts” 

3. Irony 

F. Form and Function 



MARK, GOSPEL OF 
A. Origin 

Little is known about the origin, date, and authorship of 
this gospel. The earliest record we have of such data is in 
material cited by the Church historian Eusebius. In that 
account, Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 3.39.14-17) quotes Papias, 
who in his turn was quoting someone he, Papias, identified 
as “the elder.” In that thirdhand account, we learn that 
Mark had been Peter’s “interpreter,” and that he had 
written down “accurately all that he remembered” al¬ 
though “not in order.” Both phrases of that statement are 
important for an understanding of what Papias does, and 
does not, intend with his comments. In the first phrase, 
the Greek word translated as “interpreter” is hermeneutes, 
taken by some to imply that Peter spoke in another lan¬ 
guage than his hearers could understand. Yet in an earlier 
passage Mark had been identified in a similar context 
simply as Peter’s “follower” (Hist. Eccl. 2.15.1), indicating 
that the word “interpreter” may be less technically in¬ 
tended than might first seem the case. Papias gives no hint 
that Mark needed to translate Peter’s sermons from one 
language to another. The point seems to be that Mark was 
in a position to have accurate knowledge of Peter’s under¬ 
standing of the gospel. With respect to the second phrase, 
it is not clear what “order” is missing in Mark. Perhaps 
Papias (or the “Elder” he is quoting) meant Mark does not 
follow the order of another of the gospels, or that the 
order in Mark is not in accord with theological points the 
elder took to be important. In any case, “order” probably 
refers to some kind of arrangement of content, rather 
than to an accurate historical ordering of events. Papias 
may also imply here that Mark was following the order 
Peter gave in his preaching (“[Peter] used to give teaching 
as necessity demanded but not making, as it were, an 
arrangement of the Lord’s oracles”; Hist. Eccl. 3.39.15), 
thus excusing Mark from any intentional errors of ar¬ 
rangement of whatever sort in his gospel. 

While this tradition sounds straightforward enough, 
there are several reasons why one probably ought not take 
it at face value. Perhaps most important in this regard is 
what Papias has to say about the gospel of Matthew, namely 
that “Matthew collected the oracles in the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, and each interpreted them as best he could.” The 
problem here is that there is no evidence that the gospel 
of Matthew we have was composed in any language but its 
present Greek. If Papias was not speaking of our present 
Matthew, then how do we know he was speaking of our 
present Mark? If he was speaking of the gospel according 
to Matthew, then he may have been as inaccurate about 
Mark as he was about Matthew. The attempt to rescue the 
accuracy of this statement by suggesting Papias may have 
intended to describe “Q,” a document thought by many 
scholars to underlie parts of Matthew (and Luke), does not 
save us from the dilemma of his inaccurate language; if 
Papias said “Matthew” but meant one of Matthew’s sources 
(i.e., the conjectured document “Q”), how can we assume 
that when he said “Mark” he meant that gospel? 

1. Author. Contrary to Papias’ claims, intensive study of 
the materials of which Mark is composed has convinced 
critical scholars that much of that material as it currently 
appears must have had a period of oral circulation in the 
Greek language before it was included in the gospel, and 
that in addition it appears that some of the material in 
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Mark was written down, perhaps even in rudimentary 
collections, before the writer incorporated it into his gos¬ 
pel. Perhaps most importantly, the gospel itself is anony¬ 
mous; we receive no hint from its contents about its author. 
Had the author’s identity been important for understand¬ 
ing the message, as was the case, for example, with the 
epistles of Paul, we would surely have been provided with 
the name in the gospel itself. Again, although tradition 
assigns the authorship to a man, there is no inherent 
reason why, given the gospel’s own anonymity, it could not 
have been written by a woman, many of whom were prom¬ 
inent in the primitive Church (for the names of a few 
prominent women in only one of the churches Paul wrote 
to, see Romans 16:1, 3, 6, 12, 15). While we will follow the 
tradition, and will refer to the author in the masculine 
form, we will do so without prejudice to the real but 
unknown identity of the author. 

With the falling away of any certainty that the author 
was someone named “Mark” there also fall away all at¬ 
tempts to identify him more closely by assuming any 
mention of a “Mark” in the NT must necessarily refer to 
the author of the gospel, and hence, by piecing together 
these references, to emerge with a portrait of the author. 
On that basis, many have conjectured that “Mark” was the 
son of the woman in whose house the disciples often met 
(Acts 12:12) and was a companion of both Paul (Acts 13:5; 
cf. 15:37) and Peter (1 Peter 5:13). Although his desertion 
of Paul and Barnabas on one of their missionary journeys 
(Acts 13:13) led to a low estimate of him by Paul (Acts 
15:37-39), Paul’s subsequent reference to him (Col 4:10) 
implies there was a later reconciliation between them. That 
gives us what appears to be a detailed picture of the author 
of the gospel according to Mark, yet most of that “infor¬ 
mation” about him has been secured in a rather speculative 
way. Add to that the fact that Mark was one of the most 
popular names in the Hellenistic age among both Greek- 
speaking people (Markos) and Latin-speaking people (Mar¬ 
cus), and one can see how gratuitous it is to assume that 
the John Mark mentioned in Acts is necessarily the “Mark” 
to whom a later tradition assigned the authorship of the 
gospel. 

If we cannot establish the identity of the author of 
Mark’s gospel on the basis of such speculative combina¬ 
tions of disparate biblical references, however, we can 
determine some hints about him from the gospel itself. 
His confusion about Palestinian geography (the Greek of 
7:31 shows the author assumes Sidon is south of Tyre, and 
that the Sea of Galilee is in the midst of the Decapolis, 
inaccurately in both cases) and his fluency in Greek make 
it likely he grew up in an area outside Palestine. His use of 
“Latinisms” (Greek words taken over from Latin, e.g., 
“centurion,” [15:39], “legion” [5:9, 15], “denarius” [6:37: 
12:15; 14:5]) was once thought to provide evidence which 
indicated that the origin of the gospel, or at least its 
author, was to be located in a Latin-speaking area of the 
Roman Empire, perhaps even Rome itself, but we now 
know that such Latinisms occur even in the Hebrew Tal¬ 
mud, indicating the prevalence of such “loan words” wher¬ 
ever Roman imperial power made itself felt. 

Some have even found a covert self-reference to the 
author of the gospel in the account of the lad who fled 
naked during Jesus’ arrest (14:51—52). Yet, even it it did 
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refer to the author, it would still tell us relatively little 
about him. It is more likely, however, that this reference, 
like the one to Rufus and Alexander as the sons of the 
Simon of Cyrene who was pressed into service to carry 
Jesus’ cross (15:21b), is to be understood as something 
Mark’s congregation would have known about, but which 
would soon have been forgotten. (Matthew and Luke omit 
both items in their accounts, indicating that by the time 
they wrote, knowledge of both had been forgotten.) 

The author’s origin outside Aramaic-speaking Palestine 
is confirmed by the type of readers for whom he was 
writing. In the first place, the Aramaic words and phrases 
which Mark apparently found in his sources, and which 
he includes in his story, are without exception translated 
into Greek (talitha cumi in 5:41; ephphatha in 7:34; eloi, eloi 
lama sabachthani [this phrase seems to contain elements of 
Hebrew as well as Aramaic] in 15:34). In the second place, 
the Jewish customs to which Mark refers are explained 
(e.g., 7:2-4, although somewhat anachronistically). Both 
of these facts indicate that the intended readers of the 
gospel were also from an area outside the Aramaic-speak¬ 
ing regions of Palestine. Tradition has located that area in 
Rome, because of the traditional association with Peter, or 
in Alexandria, based on some remarks of Clement of 
Alexandria, a learned Christian of the 2d century, and 
either place is possible. Antioch, the place where the 
Christian gospel was first proclaimed to non-Jews (Greeks: 
Acts 11:20-21; cf. chaps. 10-11 for an account of the first 
gentile convert), would be another possible location. Given 
the present state of our evidence, however, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to determine with any accuracy which site is most 
likely to have been the place where “Mark” wrote his 
gospel. 

2. Date. The time of the composition of the gospel is 
also a matter of some speculation. To ask the question of 
the time of composition is, in the first instance, immedi¬ 
ately to raise the question of the order in which the 
Gospels were written. Prior to the 19th century, it was 
generally believed that Matthew was the first gospel to be 
written, followed by Luke and then Mark. This position 
has found its most energetic proponent among current 
scholars in William R. Farmer, who has argued for the 
priority of Matthew, most notably in his book The Synoptic 
Problem., The theory of Matthean priority is called the 
“Griesbach hypothesis,” named for the 19th-century Ger¬ 
man scholar who first gave it a detailed formulation. Al¬ 
though some scholars have supported Farmer’s position, 
among them B. Orchard (1977) and H. H. Stoldt (1980), 
Farmer has failed for the most part to convince the major¬ 
ity of NT scholars, who continue to find that the evidence 
points to the priority of Mark. Although there are some 
apparent “conflations” (a combination of two phrases, both 
of which are presumed earlier than their combination) in 
the present text of Mark in such places as 1:32 (“that 
evening, at sundown”; cf. Matt 8:16 “that evening”; Luke 
4:40, “at sundown”) or 10:46 (cf. Matt 20:29 and Luke 
18:35; for others, see Longstaff 1977), it is possible that 
such conflations resulted from a later revision of Mark 
after Luke and Matthew had appeared. The evidence for 
Markan priority remains convincing to the majority of 
modern scholars: for example, the tendency of both Luke 
and Matthew to shorten and polish Mark's stories (e.g., 


Luke 5:29 eliminates the ambiguity from the story in Mark 
2:13-15 concerning in whose house the meal was held; 
Matt 17:13 eliminates a potential confusion about the 
subject of Jesus’ conversation in Mark 9:11-13; Matt 8:28- 
34 and Luke 8:26-39 both condense and clarify Mark 5:1- 
20, but in different ways) and to eliminate many of the 
rough transitions in Mark’s narrative. In addition, both 
Matthew and Luke possess two accounts of some sayings of 
Jesus, one of which is close to the form of the saying as 
found in Mark, and one of which is not, although its form 
in both Matthew and Luke is very close (e.g., Mark 4:25, 
Matt 13:12 and Luke 8:18 as one set; Matt 25:29 and Luke 
19:26 as another). Such “doublets” look very much as 
though the authors of Matthew and Luke had a source of 
Jesus’ sayings in addition to Mark which they used (scholars 
refer to it as the “Q” document); by including the similar 
saying from both sources, they produced the “doublets” 
we now find in Matthew and Luke, but not in Mark. 

Scholars therefore find it easier to understand how the 
authors of Matthew and Luke, independently of one an¬ 
other, undertook to improve Mark’s narrative, and supple¬ 
ment it on the basis of additional traditions (e.g., “Q,” 
traditions about Jesus' birth and resurrection), than to 
understand why the author of Mark, possessing both Mat¬ 
thew and Luke, would rewrite some stories, making them 
less clear and less grammatically polished, and eliminate 
some other key materials from his own gospel which he 
would have found in the other two. 

In determining the date of Mark, therefore, most mod¬ 
ern scholars will assume that Mark was the first of the 
gospels to be written, and that hence it must obviously be 
dated earlier than either Luke or Matthew, who included 
among their sources (cf. Luke 1:1) a form of Mark very 
close to the one we have. References to the gospels in 
writings of the Church Fathers make it unlikely that any 
of the Synoptic Gospels could have been written much 
later than the middle of the 2d century; their evidence 
makes it more likely they were written at the latest near 
the turn of the 1st century. The destruction of the temple 
in Jerusalem in 70 c.E. would be useful in dating Mark if 
we could be certain there are direct references to it in any 
of the gospels. References to it in Matthew and Luke but 
not in Mark would be an indication Mark was composed 
prior to that date, and Matthew and Luke after it. Some 
have found references to the fall of Jerusalem in Matt 22:7 
or Luke 19:43, neither of which has any parallel in Mark. 
Mark 13 does have references to the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem which some have seen as an indication Mark was 
writing around the time of its destruction in 70 c.E., but 
those references are cast in the future, and are indefinite 
in detail (e.g., 13:2; cf. 14:58; 15:29). Those who date it 
earlier, e.g., 64 c.E., do so on the basis of Papias’ association 
of Mark with Peter, and the further assumption that Mark 
would have written his gospel shortly after Peter's death, 
in its turn assumed to have occurred during Nero’s local 
persecution of Christians in that year. We have already 
found reason to question the data from Papias, so a date 
around 70 c.E. is probably as good a one as any. 

3. Occasion for Writing. If more exact knowledge of 
the circumstances of the writing of the gospel remains 
elusive, several decades of intense study of the gospel of 
Mark allow us to draw a number of conclusions about the 
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kind of problems the author sought to solve by composing 
this gospel, the kind of traditions he had from which to 
draw, and the methods he used in composing his story of 
the career of the adult Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is evident from other NT materials that predate the 
gospels, notably the Pauline letters, that individual tradi¬ 
tions about sayings and deeds of Jesus circulated apart 
from their present gospel contexts. Paul quoted a saying 
of Jesus about marriage and divorce (1 Cor 7:10, lib) 
which, while close to the Markan saying in 10:11—12, 
differs enough to make it clear that it circulated indepen¬ 
dently of the form Mark gave it in his gospel (for further 
instances, cf. 1 Cor 9:14 with Matt 10:10b; Gal 5:14 [see 
also Rom 13:8-101 with Matt 22:37-39). Luke also pre¬ 
serves a saying of Jesus in Acts 20:35 unknown in any of 
the gospels. Paul further records appearances of the risen 
Jesus (1 Cor 15:3—7) which differ significantly from the 
accounts in the gospels, indicating their independent ori¬ 
gin. Paul also preserves an account of the origin of the 
Eucharist (1 Cor 11:23—26) similar to but in small ways 
different from the accounts in the gospels. Such evidence 
makes it clear that Paul did not get his material from the 
gospels we know, and it also means that that material 
circulated as individual accounts of sayings and events 
before they were incorporated into a narrative framework. 

If independent traditions provided early missionaries 
such as Paul with information about Jesus which they could 
use in their proclamation of the Christian faith, some 
events must have occurred which made it apparent that 
those individual traditions were no longer adequate for 
such tasks. Again, we have hints in Paul of some such 
events. For example, although the Corinthians had been 
told about the origin of the Eucharist (1 Cor 11:23), that 
obviously did not keep them from turning it into a travesty 
of what it was supposed to be (cf. 1 Cor 11:17-22). Knowl¬ 
edge of that isolated tradition proved less than adequate 
in that situation. 

Similar problems relating to individual accounts of cer¬ 
tain events and sayings of Jesus are reflected in other places 
in the NT as well. For example, as Mark makes clear in his 
gospel account, Jesus worked many mighty acts (“mira¬ 
cles”), of which Mark tells only a sample (cf. Mark 3:10; 
6:56). As such accounts were told and retold, there was a 
danger that Jesus would be identified as a magician, whose 
own name could be used in conjuring spells (that hap¬ 
pened, as Mark 9:38 makes clear; in the account in Acts 
19:13-16 it backfired on those who tried it). There was 
the further danger that other magicians would try to 
purchase rights to such “tricks” from the followers of Jesus 
(for an example, see Acts 8:9-19). The problem was there¬ 
fore not that people would not know how to identify Jesus 
as one who performed mighty acts, but that they would 
know only too well how to identify him, namely, as another 
of the many traveling magicians that roamed the Hellenis¬ 
tic world. 

Again, preachers recounting the wise sayings of Jesus 
ran the risk that those who heard such reports would 
categorize Jesus as another of the philosophers who also 
roamed the Hellenistic world, dispensing wisdom in public 
and giving private instruction for a fee. Paul’s preaching 
in Athens encountered such an attitude, where some Stoics 
and Epicurean philosophers thought they found in Paul a 


kindred spirit who was teaching the philosophical system 
of his master, Jesus (Acts 17:17-21). Again, the problem 
was not that people would not know what to make of Jesus 
on the basis of his teaching, but that they would know all 
too well what to make of him, namely, they would see him 
as another of the philosophers with whom they were so 
familiar. 

Mark’s solution to these problems was to incorporate the 
individual traditions of Jesus’ mighty acts, his sayings, and 
the events of his life (e.g., the Eucharist) into a narrative 
that led inexorably to its climax on the cross. By devoting 
fully a third of his narrative to the last week of Jesus’ life, 
spent in Jerusalem, Mark placed the whole account of 
Jesus under the rubric of his passion. In that way, Jesus’ 
death and resurrection became the hermeneutical frame¬ 
work within which the sayings and deeds of Jesus were to 
be understood. Only if one understood that the Jesus who 
did the mighty acts and spoke wisdom was the one who 
died on the cross, Mark intends to say, would one truly 
understand Jesus. To show that it was the same Jesus to 
whom the individual traditions referred, Mark in his nar¬ 
rative reproduced those earlier traditions faithfully, so that 
the readers of the narrative would recognize the familiar 
forms of those earlier traditions they had known. It is that 
characteristic of Mark that makes his narrative seem less 
polished than that of Matthew and Luke, but it was neces¬ 
sary if people who read the narrative were to be assured 
that this was the story of the Jesus with whom they were 
familiar, not a new and different person with that name. 

The emphasis on the suffering of Jesus, as well as of 
those who follow him (e.g., Mark 8:34-37) may also point 
to the fact that the readers for whom the gospel was 
written were now in danger of such persecution, and 
needed to be told that such persecution did not mean their 
faith in Jesus as God’s Savior had been misplaced. The 
advent of persecution would have been discouraging for 
those who became Christian under the kind of glowing 
proclamation of which we find examples in the letters of 
Paul (e.g., 1 Thess 4:16—17; 1 Cor 15:51—55). Such a 
“theology of glory” would be called severely into question 
if persecutions were to arise. Such persecutions were of 
course possible at any time in the Hellenistic world for 
those who held to a religion other than that of the com¬ 
munity in which they lived. Yet so long as Christians were 
identified with the Jews, as they were, since at first all were 
Jews, they could safely hide behind the concessions Jews 
had gotten from various Roman emperors. For example, 
Jews were excused from normal patriotic duties so long as 
daily prayers were said for the Roman emperor in the 
temple in Jerusalem. 

When it became apparent, however, that Christians were 
different from Jews, they could no longer avoid confron¬ 
tation when they avoided participation in the normal Ro¬ 
man festivals which, as a matter of course, included wor¬ 
ship of pagan deities. At that point, thev would be open to 
charges of social disruption and political disloyalty. Price 
(1984) has made a careful study of what the imperial cult 
meant in terms of participation for the average Roman 
citizen outside Rome itself in the period following the 
reign of Augustus, and shows how hard it would have been 
to avoid participation in such public festivals. 

Mark’s emphasis on the tact that no one could under- 
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stand Jesus prior to his suffering and death on the cross, 
not even his own disciples (see 6:51—52; 8:17; 9:9—10), and 
the emphasis that if the master suffered so must his 
followers (e.g., 8:34) may well have been intended to meet 
just such a situation in which a theology of glory was called 
severely into question. 

A third emphasis in Mark, namely the assurance that 
one cannot calculate by historic events when the risen 
Christ would return in glory, found again and again in 
chap. 13, may have been designed to head off discourage¬ 
ment when the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem was 
not immediately followed by that return. Mark preserves 
traditions that Jesus had predicted the destruction of the 
temple (e.g., 13:2), a charge his opponents had used 
against him at his trial (14:58; 15:29; for a thorough 
investigation of this matter, see Juel 1977). If, as 13:2 
suggests, Jesus coupled such a prediction with statements 
about the coming kingdom of God (as he does in the rest 
of chap. 13), then it would not be surprising if many 
assumed that with that destruction, Jesus would return 
and bring in God’s reign with power. The danger was that 
when that did not occur, many would assume the sub¬ 
stance of the Christian faith had also been shown to be 
false. To prevent such a conclusion, Mark was careful to 
include traditions pointing out that not historic events (cf. 
13:7-8, 12-13, 22-23) but cosmic signs (24-25) would 
herald Jesus’ return. Indeed, the impossibility of such 
calculation is emphasized by Jesus’ statement that not even 
he knows the time the kingdom will come into power 
(13:32). 

If that is in fact what underlies the present shape of 
chap. 13, it helps us in solving a problem we mentioned 
earlier, namely the date of Mark. The understanding of 
Mark 13 proposed above would argue for a date of com¬ 
position sometime around the destruction of the temple in 
70 c.e., probably when that destruction seemed inevitable 
but had not yet occurred, e.g., between 68 when Jerusalem 
was invested, and 70, when the city fell. 

In sum, the anonymous author of Mark, faced with the 
problems we have discussed, which seem implied by the 
particular emphases of Mark’s gospel, resolved them by 
collecting and setting down a variety of traditions about 
Jesus which heretofore had circulated independently. The 
author of Mark put those traditions into a narrative con¬ 
trolled by the importance of Jesus’ death and resurrection. 
It was the scholarly discipline called “form criticism” which 
made it possible to identify and isolate these originally 
independent units in Mark’s narrative, and which there¬ 
fore underlies the kind of solutions outlined above. The 
work of Bultmann (1963), Schmidt (1919), and Dibelius 
(1934) pioneered in this area. 

B. Purpose 

1. Lack of Historical Interest, Further careful study of 
the gospel of Mark confirmed the conclusion that when 
the author created his narrative in the way he did, he was 
more concerned to solve theological than historical prob¬ 
lems, with the result that the gospel does not fit modern 
canons of historical accuracy. Study of the order of events 
as they occur in the gospel showed clearly enough that the 
author was not concerned with accuracy in the presenta¬ 
tion of the itinerary of Jesus or in the chronology of his 


movements. For example, Mark uses an idiom (eis to peran) 
which means cross “from west to east” (cf. 10:1, where the 
force of peran is apparent from the context in which it is 
set) of two sea voyages in sequence with no intervening 
return, either by boat or on foot (4:35 and 5:1 for the first 
voyage; 5:21 for the second). Obviously, such a procedure 
is impossible. One simply cannot make two successive trips 
from west to east without returning, however that return 
be understood. Yet Mark has no mention of any return 
whatever. Again, in 6:45 he directs his disciples to take 
their boat to Bethsaida while he dismisses the crowds; in 
6:53, with Jesus in the boat, they land at Gennesaret. Of 
course Jesus could have told the disciples of a change in 
plans when he got into the boat (v 51) or the wind could 
have blown them off course (v 48), but Mark’s omission of 
such details indicates he was not interested in them when 
he composed his narrative. 

The evidence for Mark’s indifference to chronological 
accuracy is also attested in numerous places. If one limits 
oneself strictly to the chronological indications given in the 
narrative of Mark, for example, and does not supplement 
them from one’s own imagination, one will note that all 
the events between 4:35 (evening) and 6:2 (a Sabbath, 
which began at sunset, i.e., 6 p.m.) will have taken place 
within a couple of hours, namely the time from late 
afternoon (the time indicated in 4:35) to the onset of the 
Sabbath with sunset (the next indication of time in 6:2), or 
at most within a 24-hour period, in either case a patent 
absurdity. Of course Mark did not mean that, but again, 
his lack of any specific notations of time which would make 
that clear shows this was not the kind of point about which 
he intended to be careful in constructing the narrative. 

It was the dawning awareness of this fact that brought to 
an end the attempt to write lives of the “historical Jesus” 
based on the materials in the gospels purged of their 
supposedly later theological increments. The attempt to 
write such “lives” occupied gospel scholarship to a major 
extent both in Europe and American from the mid-19th 
to the early 20th century. It became clear that so much of 
the material necessary for such a “life” of the “historical 
Jesus” had to be provided by guesswork to fill in the gaps, 
however, that the course of such a “life” tended to reflect 
more the prejudices and presuppositions of the one mak¬ 
ing the guesses than it did the actual course of Jesus’ life. 
Scholars have therefore concluded that based on the evi¬ 
dence we have, an accurate historical account of the life of 
Jesus cannot be reconstructed, whether on the basis of the 
material found in Mark alone, or on the basis of a combi¬ 
nation of materials from all of the gospels. 

Further study of the reasons for the order in which 
Mark placed his traditions, a study based on a method 
called “redaction history,” led scholars to appreciate the 
theological subtlety with which this unknown author ap¬ 
proached his task of constructing a narrative of the adult 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. The first redaction-historical 
work on Mark was published by Marxsen (1969). Norman 
Perrin (1969) gives a good account of this method of 
examining the gospel traditions, with a number of exam¬ 
ples drawn from Mark’s gospel, and Achtemeier (Mark 
Proclamation Commentary) gives a convenient summary 
of current methods of study and the conclusions about 
Mark such methods have made possible. An extensive 
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bibliography of Markan studies has also been provided by 
Humphrey (1981). 

2. Theological Purpose. The overall organization of the 
gospel of Mark, which indicates where Mark laid his pri¬ 
orities in his account of Jesus, must also be understood in 
theological terms. The following outline indicates how the 
structure of the narrative turns on points that bear such 
theological importance. 

1. Jesus appears, preaching God’s reign (1:1-3:6). 

A. John the Baptist appears; the story begins (1:1— 

8 ). 

B. Jesus introduced (1:9-l5). 

C. Jesus’ ministry begins; he chooses disciples (1:16— 

20 ). 

D. Jesus teaches and heals (1:21-45). 

E. Jesus rejected; conflict with religious authorities 
(2:1-3:6). 

2. Jesus ministers in Galilee (3:7—6:6). 

A. Jesus designates 12 (3:7-19). 

B. Jesus designates true followers (3:20-35). 

C. Jesus teaches in parables (4:1-34). 

D. Jesus performs mighty acts (4:35-5:43). 

E. Jesus rejected; conflict with his own (6:1-6). 

3. Jesus and the disciples under way (6:7-8:21). 

A. Jesus sends out 12; John is killed (6:7-29). 

B. Jesus feeds and heals (6:30-56). 

C. Jesus teaches about the Law (7:1-23). 

D. Jesus heals and feeds (7:24-8:10). 

E. Jesus misunderstood by disciples and Pharisees 
( 8 : 11 - 21 ). 

4. Jesus heals blind eyes; teachings on the life of disci- 

pleship (8:22-10:52). 

A. Jesus heals blind eyes (8:22-26). 

B. First Passion prediction and attendant events 
(8:27-9:29). 

C. Second Passion prediction and attendant events 
(9:30-10:31). 

D. Third Passion prediction and attendant events 
(10:32-45). 

E. Jesus heals blind eyes (10:46-52). 

5. Jesus in Jerusalem (11:1-16:8). 

A. Jesus appears in the Temple (11:1-12:44). 

B. Jesus tells of final events (13:1-37). 

C. Jesus’ final acts—failure of disciples (14:1-42). 

D. Jesus the king—failure of the authorities (14:43- 
15:47). 

E. Jesus is risen—failure of the women (16:1-8). 

The last verses in the text of Mark (16:9-20) are in¬ 
cluded in some translations, but they do not appear in the 
earliest manuscripts. These verses are clearly an amalgam 
of traditions from the other three gospels which was ap¬ 
pended to the gospel of Mark to provide it, like the others, 
with resurrection appearances. In the opinion of most 
modern scholars, the gospel ended originally with 16:8. 
Boomershine and Bartholomew (1981) have done a care¬ 
ful literary and stylistic study of Mark which also supports 
that point. 

Careful consideration of the outline given above will 
indicate the care with which Mark has constructed his 
gospel. Parts 1, 2, and 3, for example, each end with 


opposition to Jesus. Again, parts 2, 3, and 4 each begin 
with some action involving the twelve disciples. Or again, 
part 1 begins with John the Baptist as precursor of Jesus 
in preaching, while part 3 begins with John as precursor 
of Jesus in death at the hands of political authorities. One 
will note also that part 4 is artfully arranged to show that 
while Jesus can cure physical blindness, the disciples persist 
in their spiritual blindness, and that segments C, D, and E 
of part 5 each display the failure of some group around 
Jesus. It is clear from such examples that Mark did more 
than simply construct a random arrangement of traditions 
linked, if at all, by catchwords or catchphrases, as some 
form-critical scholars had once argued. Rather, Mark in 
fact exercised considerable care in the way he arranged 
and juxtaposed the various traditions available to him. 

A careful examination of some of the points from the 
outline we noted above will show in more detail some of 
the points the author was making by the shape he gave to 
the gospel. It will also show how the author makes those 
points, namely more by the juxtaposition of the traditions 
with which he had to work than by extensive, or even 
minimal, editorial comments. Markan editorial activity is 
pretty much limited to occasional framing of an account 
from his traditions in order to ht it into his narrative (e.g., 
4:1-2; 6:30-33), to various summaries of Jesus’ activities 
(e.g., 3:7-12; 6:54-56), and to summary statements of 
points he wants to make (e.g., 8:19-21). 

a. Opposition to Jesus. In pursuing that more detailed 
examination, we can gain some insight into how Mark 
arranged his traditions to show growing opposition to Jesus 
(the conclusions of parts 1, 2, and 3) by examining the 
collection of materials which concludes part 1, namely 
2:l-3:6. Even a cursory reading will show that Mark has 
done little to integrate these stories into a smoothly flowing 
narrative unit. The almost accidental character of the 
arrangement is shown when one compares the way Mat¬ 
thew and Luke made use of this material. Neither evange¬ 
list felt compelled to reproduce either Mark’s order (Mat¬ 
thew uses three of the stories in one place and two in 
another), or the method by which he connected the tradi¬ 
tions (Luke, as we saw above, removes the ambiguity about 
whose house was the locus of the feast following Levi’s 
becoming a follower of Jesus). Even though Mark did not 
rework his traditions, or put them in any necessary order, 
but simply placed them side by side, he nevertheless pre¬ 
pared the way for the point he makes in the concluding 
verse (3:6), where the authorities plot Jesus’ death. Any 
one of the little stories in this collection made it clear 
enough that Jesus was coming into conflict with religious 
authorities, a conflict which would, if allowed to proceed, 
inevitably lead to Jesus’ condemnation by them. It is jusl 
that point that Mark has emphasized by placing five such 
stories one after another, and placing at the conclusion 
the reference to the violence against him contemplated b\ 
the Pharisees and the Herodians. That Mark makes thai 
point less by comment than by position of traditions is 
typical of his way of constructing his gospel, as is his 
intimation this early in the gospel of the final fate of Jesus. 
It is just that point, as we saw, that Mark emphasized about 
Jesus by making it the concluding point of each of the hist 
three major segments of his gospel. 

b. Role of the Disciples. The second point noted above 
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in relation to the structure of the gospel, namely the 
prominence of the disciples in the opening material of 
each of the first three major parts of the gospel, also shows 
the care with which Mark arranged his materials for the 
theological point he wished to make. The theme here 
considered, namely discipleship, is woven throughout the 
entire narrative, and a look at some of the ways that theme 
is dealt with will indicate the points Mark makes by his use 
of the traditions he had concerning the disciples. 

The major theme in the treatment of the disciples is 
their inability to understand fully what Jesus intended by 
what he said and did during the period prior to his death 
and resurrection. This is displayed in exemplary fashion 
in the account of the transfiguration (9:2-8). The content 
of the event recorded here makes it unmistakable who 
Jesus is: he is to be associated in importance with Moses, 
the law-giver, and Elijah, who is by tradition the precursor 
of the Messiah (see 9:11-12). Indeed, God here identifies 
Jesus as his own son, with the additional command to the 
three disciples present (Peter, James, and John) to pay 
strict attention to what Jesus says. The further command 
that this event not be reported until after the resurrection 
(9:9) gives a clear indication that comprehension of the 
true nature and role of Jesus depends on that future rising 
of Jesus after his death on the cross. 

Within that framework, Peter’s confusion in v 6 is signif¬ 
icant: in the midst of a visible display of Christ’s heavenly 
glory, and in company with Moses and Elijah, Peter re¬ 
mains confused and fearful. That this is a Markan empha¬ 
sis in this tradition is indicated by the fact that Luke’s 
account of the same event omits Peter’s fear (9:33), and 
Matthew in his account omits in addition Peter’s confusion 
(17:4). The point here concerns less the character or 
mental acumen of Peter than it concerns Mark’s under¬ 
standing of the meaning of the career of Jesus. What is at 
issue is the point at which it becomes possible truly to 
understand who Jesus is and what he is about, and the 
answer implied here is that it is not possible prior to Jesus’ 
death on the cross and his subsequent resurrection. 

That same point appears in another episode involving 
Jesus and the disciples, namely the story of Jesus’ appear¬ 
ing to the disciples in the midst of a stormy sea (6:45-52). 
The astonishment of the disciples is due less to their lack 
of mental acumen than to their sheer inability to under¬ 
stand at that point, as the final verse (52) makes clear: 
their incomprehension was due to the fact that “their 
hearts were hardened.” Since in Semitic understanding, 
the heart was the seat of intellection, this statement con¬ 
cerns the disciples’ inability to understand, not their inabil¬ 
ity to react emotionally. The passive form (“were hard¬ 
ened ) is to be understood as the reverential passive, 
common among pious Jews who held that not only the 
name of the deity but even the word “God” was to be 
avoided where possible; the passive thus has the force here 
of “God hardened their hearts.” This same point is made 
in an episode where Jesus again declares that comprehen¬ 
sion has been withheld from them (8:17). In both cases, 
the disciples incomprehension is something over which 
they have no control. For Mark, Jesus’ fate is not deter¬ 
mined by the mental acuity or its lack among his followers; 
rather his fate is in God’s hands, and hence his suffering 
is inevitable. 


The inevitability of that suffering is further emphasized 
in those passages where Jesus predicts to his disciples his 
impending fate in Jerusalem at the hands of the authorities 
(the Son of Man “must” suffer; 8:31). The repetition of 
that prediction (9:31; 10:33-34) emphasizes its certainty: 
Jesus’ suffering in Jerusalem is not probable, it is inevita¬ 
ble. Yet even in the midst of such certainty, the incompre¬ 
hension of the disciples remains uncompromised (9:32). 
The fourth major segment of the gospel (8:22-10:52) is 
shaped around the twin themes of the certainty of Jesus’ 
impending suffering and the incomprehension of the dis¬ 
ciples. The passage is bracketed by the two stories in Mark 
which concern the overcoming of blindness (8:22-26; 
10:46-52), a device well known to ancient writers called an 
inclusioy whereby a part of a longer text was delimited 
through the repetition of some phrase or similar event. 
Taken in itself, the fact that the stories defining the unit 
deal with the healing of blindness implies the theme of the 
section: the blindness of the disciples. 

The first passage about blindness overcome is followed 
by the confession of Peter that Jesus is the “Christ” (8:29). 
That confession, taken for itself, is in Mark’s view correct; 
Mark shares the primitive Christian conception that Jesus 
is the one anointed by God (“Christ” is derived from Greek 
chno, “anoint”) to be his son and the savior of humankind. 
The problem lies not in the title as such, but in Peter’s 
inability to include the dimension of suffering within his 
understanding of the task of God’s anointed one, an 
inability which is identified as demonic (i.e., contrary to 
God’s purposes; 8:32-33). This inability to understand the 
association of suffering with God’s anointed one is not 
limited to Peter; it follows on each of the three predictions 
of the passion. In fact, it is part of a pattern that consists 
of a prediction by Jesus of his impending suffering (8:31; 
9:31; 10:32-34); an account which reveals that one or 
more of the disciples have failed to comprehend that point 
(8:32—33; 9:32—34; 10:35-37); a further statement by 
Jesus on the nature of discipleship (8:34—38; 9:35-37; 
10:38-45), and a tradition that indicates Jesus’ exceptional 
nature (9:2-8; 9:38; 10:46-52). The remaining materials 
in this segment which fall outside that repeated pattern 
nevertheless also deal in one way or another with disciple¬ 
ship. Thus one of the five major segments of the gospel 
deals specifically with discipleship, and it is structured by 
a pattern of the disciples’ lack of comprehension concern¬ 
ing what Jesus says about himself and about what following 
him, i.e., discipleship, means. Thus the point is reinforced 
that no one can understand, or follow, Jesus until after 
Jesus’ suffering and resurrection. 

The picture of failure on the part of the disciples is not 
limited to the early parts of the gospel, however. It contin¬ 
ues in the account of Jesus’ final hours with them. Here 
the inability of the disciples to comprehend takes the form 
of a vivid contrast between their expressed intentions and 
their actual deeds. In the setting of the final meal of Jesus 
with his disciples, for example, Jesus solemnly announces 
that one of them will betray him. Their response takes the 
form of each disciple individually asking Jesus “Is it I?” 
(14:17-19). Although the English can be ambiguous 
here—it could represent their dawning realization they 
were capable of such treachery—the Greek is expressed in 
such a way (meti ego) that the only answer the disciples will 
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allow in response is “Of course not, don’t be silly.” Thus 
any hint of a self-probing on the part of the disciples is 
absent; each asserts that to think betrayal on his part is 
possible is to have a totally false view of him and his 
dedication. The same theme of the inability of the disciples 
to imagine they could abandon Jesus is represented in the 
scene that follows, which is set on the Mount of Olives 
(14:27-31). Jesus again has predicted his betrayal and 
abandonment by the disciples, and again, led by Peter, 
each denies himself capable of such an act. 

The events which follow make clear the extent of the 
gulf between what the disciples imagined their situation to 
be, and what it in fact was. In Gethsemane, with Jesus in 
agonizing prayer, the disciples sleep (14:32-41). When 
Jesus is arrested, in stark contrast to the repeated assever¬ 
ations of loyalty, they flee (14:50), even though there are 
some there willing to risk armed confrontation (14:47; it 
was not until later tradition that this act was attributed to 
Peter [John 18:10]). Peter, who led the group of disciples 
in their protestations of loyalty to the door of death, is 
singled out for special treatment. His threefold betrayal of 
his master, the third time accompanied by an oath (14:66- 
72), may reflect Jesus’ threefold prediction of his passion. 

In ways such as this, Mark illustrates that the resolve, 
even the dedication and asserted loyalty of the disciples 
comes to grief when it is tested. This is not for the sake of 
a psychological profile of the disciples, or to demonstrate 
their unalleviated perfidy (for a contrary view, see Weeden 
1971). Jesus’ promise to meet them in Galilee (14:28), 
repeated by the figure at the empty tomb (16:7) shows 
clearly enough, as does the very preservation of materials 
only the disciples could have known, that they did regain 
their loyalty and confidence in the risen Jesus. Rather, the 
point Mark makes by means of the way he deals with the 
traditions concerning the disciples relates to their inability, 
prior to Jesus’ death and resurrection, to understand him, 
something that, upon his death, even so unexpected a 
person as a Roman centurion could do and publicly an¬ 
nounce (15:39). 

By means of such an arrangement of the traditions 
about the disciples, Mark makes his point that the passion 
of Jesus is the interpretative key to his career and its 
meaning. Despite all Jesus had told them, despite their 
association with him and their seeing what he did, despite 
their repeated oaths of loyalty to him, they could not 
understand him, or act upon such an understanding, until 
after the events of Jesus’ passion and resurrection, which 
in Mark’s view climaxed Jesus’ career. 

c. Role of John the Baptist. In addition to the order in 
which Mark placed the traditions he had which concerned 
opposition to Jesus (2:1-3:5, with the climax at 3:6), and 
those which concerned the disciples (esp. 8:22-10:52), 
Mark makes his theological point by the way he arranged 
the materials about John the Baptist, the first character 
mentioned in the gospel. A consideration of that arrange¬ 
ment will further illustrate how Mark achieved his theolog¬ 
ical points, namely more through the arrangement of 
traditions than through overt editorial comment. 

The very first verse of the gospel shows the importance 
Mark attached to the figure of John. That opening verse 
may be paraphrased: “The beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ was the appearance in the wilderness of John 


the Baptist, fulfilling the prophecy of Isaiah . . By 
beginning the story of Jesus in this way, Mark made it 
evident that one could not understand the significance of 
the total event of Jesus of Nazareth unless one also under¬ 
stood John the Baptist. 

Part of that significance lay in the relationship of John’s 
appearance to the tradition of the appearance of Elijah 
prior to the coming of the Messiah. John is described in 
1:6, for example, in language that closely parallels a de¬ 
scription of Elijah found in the LXX version of 2 Kings 
1:8 (LXX 4 Kgdms 1:8). Again, according to another 
tradition, the hairy mantle was the sign of the true prophet 
(Zech 13:4; for a false prophet to wear such a mantle was 
a reprehensible attempt to deceive). Mark presents John as 
the long-awaited Elijah, a point that Jesus himself later 
affirms (Mark 9:13). By beginning the story of Jesus’ Gali¬ 
lean ministry with John the Baptist, Mark announces his 
importance for understanding that mission, a point again 
confirmed by Jesus when he identifies the ability to under¬ 
stand the significance of John the Baptist with the ability 
to understand his own: to fail to understand the one 
necessarily leads to failure in understanding the other 
(11:27-33). Both Jesus and John share the same God-given 
authority. 

Mark saw a further significance in John, however. Not 
only was John the precursor of Jesus in his preaching of 
repentance (cf. 1:4 with 1:15), he was also Jesus’ precursor 
in his final fate. That point is made in the traditions that 
Mark assembled in 6:14-29. In one tradition (6:14-16), 
there is a discussion about the way in which Jesus was 
perceived by the public. Several possibilities are listed: 
Jesus is Elijah, he is another of the prophets. The major 
identification, however, is with John the Baptist. That is 
the official view, since that is also the identification Herod 
makes (6:16). Immediately following that identification, 
Mark appends the story of the death of John the Baptist, 
giving it all the more importance by telling it out of its 
natural sequence. This is one of the very few places Mark 
uses the literary device of the “flashback,” withholding the 
narration of an event until a more appropriate time for its 
telling. The rarity of that device focuses all the more 
attention on it when it is used here. Clearly, John’s death 
is very important for Mark in the story of Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth. 

The point to be made here is that just as John was Jesus' 
forerunner in his life and his preaching, so was he his 
precursor in his death. Thus John brackets the story of 
Jesus: just as John’s appearance signaled the importance 
of the coming of Jesus of Nazareth, so the final fate of 
Jesus is announced by John’s own death. As John preached, 
so did Jesus; as John died, so will Jesus: at the hands of 
ambivalent civil authorities (cf. esp. 6:20 with 15:10, 14). 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that contrarv to 
other, non-Markan traditions, John did not die for political 
crimes. Such a tradition was current in lst-centurv Pales¬ 
tine, and it can be read in Josephus’ account of the people 
of Israel (Ant 18.5.2). There John was executed because 
Herod feared him as a potential political revolutionary. 
That is not the case in Mark, however. In Mark’s narrative, 
it is clear, John died because of the religious content of his 
message (6:17-18). Like Jesus who was to follow in that 
fate, John ran afoul of the authorities because of his attacks 
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on their observance of the religious law of Israel, or lack 
of it. 

All of that shows the importance Mark placed on the 
figure of John the Baptist, both for Jesus’ career and for 
his death. By using the traditions he had about John the 
Baptist in that way, and by reserving the story of John’s 
death for a rare flashback in the narrative, Mark shows 
again how he makes his points by the arrangement of his 
traditions. In this instance, Mark made clear that Jesus’ 
death was a necessary, indeed inevitable, climax to his 
career, just as it had been for his forerunner. 

C. Structure and Literary Patterns 

We have now seen some examples of the way in which 
Mark has created his narrative by a careful positioning of 
traditions which, for the most part, he reproduced in their 
familiar form, adding a minimum of material to give 
coherence to the story. In the course of such an arrange¬ 
ment of traditions, Mark put them into certain repeated 
patterns of organization. One such pattern is the collection 
of similar stories into one place. We have already seen one 
example of that (2:1-3:5), and the pattern is repeated in 
other places as well (e.g., parables, 4:1-34; discussions, 
11:27-12:34). 

1. Intercalation. There is another characteristic ar¬ 
rangement of traditions Mark used when he wished to 
indicate that two stories are to be linked, and are thus to 
interpret one another: that was to bracket one tradition 
with another. Thus, for example, into an account of the 
cursing of a fig tree (11:12-14, 20-21) Mark has inserted 
(“intercalated”) the account of the cleansing of the Temple 
(11:15-19), indicating in that way that the “cleansing” in 
fact amounted to a “cursing” of temple worship which 
would bring it to an end as surely as the cursing of the fig 
tree brought it to an end. Again, Mark inserted the story 
of the healing of a woman with a flow of blood (5:25-34) 
into a story of the raising to life of the dead daughter of 
Jairus (5:22-24; 35-43), in that way bringing into the story 
of Jairus’ daughter the emphasis on faith contained in the 
story of the woman cured of her blood flow. 

To see the subtlety with which Mark created his narra¬ 
tive, it will be useful to examine a longer passage which 
illustrates how Mark made use of these devices of interca¬ 
lating and collecting in his efforts to make his point by the 
juxtaposing of his traditions. To do that, we will examine 
the materials contained in 3:20-4:34, a passage which 
contains disputes, sayings, parables, and even references 
to mighty acts. 

The first unit of the text, comprising 3:20-35, displays 
the common Markan technique of intercalating or brack¬ 
eting one tradition within another in order to aid in the 
interpretation of the combination thus created. In this 
instance, an account of disbelief on the part of the scribes 
in the benevolent nature of Jesus’ demon exorcisms and 
Jesus’ reply (3:22-30) has been bracketed by an account of 
the judgment on Jesus by his own family as a result of a 
report that has reached them concerning his activities 
(3:21, 31-35; v 20 is Mark’s introduction, emphasizing the 
crowds around Jesus). In this instance, it appears that the 
material within the bracketing traditions aids the interpre¬ 
tation of those placed around it. 

There is no question about the negative evaluation put 


on Jesus by the scribes. They accuse him of being able to 
do his exorcisms because he is in league with Satan, the 
prince of the demons. Hence, they imply, demons obey 
Jesus as they would obey Satan, whom Jesus serves. Jesus’ 
response indicates such an accusation is illogical, since, 
were Jesus working by Satan’s power, it would mean Satan 
was in rebellion against himself, and therefore was destroy¬ 
ing his own power (vv 23-26; the assumption is that Satan 
extends his power through the demonic possession of 
human beings). The statement is more than illogical, how¬ 
ever; it is also blasphemous, since to say that about Jesus is 
to attribute to God’s enemy what God himself is doing, 
something here identified as the one unforgivable sin (thus 
Mark in v 30 interprets the saying of Jesus in vv 28-29), 
To attribute to Satan the power of God which is able to 
overcome Satan (the point of v 27: Satan has been over¬ 
come by Jesus, who by God’s power is the stronger) is to 
cut oneself off from the one who alone is able to rescue 
one, through the forgiveness of sin, from the power of 
Satan. 

It is around that negative, and false, judgment of Jesus 
that Mark has set the tradition of Jesus’ questioning rela¬ 
tives (as 3:31 makes clear, they are Jesus’ immediate fam¬ 
ily). In this context, it is clear that we are not to interpret 
the desire of his family to draw him away as innocuous. 
The bracketed tradition makes it clear that the family 
shares, in one way or another, the negative viewpoint of 
the scribes toward Jesus. Mark thus guards against an 
interpretation of the coming of Jesus’ immediate family to 
bring him away as motivated by incipient belief or sympa¬ 
thy toward what Jesus was doing or teaching, as Luke does 
in his gospel (see Luke 8:19-21, in its context there). Here 
the context (the scribes’ negative judgment) reinforces an 
impression from the material itself (3:31-35, Jesus’ physi¬ 
cal family contrasted with his true family), namely that at 
this point, Jesus’ family was completely unsympathetic to 
what he was doing. Typically for Mark, the traditions thus 
arranged confirm the point made by the collection of 
stories in 2:1-3:6: opposition to Jesus is growing, and it 
now includes not only the religious authorities, but even 
his own family. 

Of significance within the bracketing tradition is the 
contrast between those who are “outside” and those who 
are “around Jesus” (his immediate family is outside, v 32; 
his followers are around him, v 34, and hence are his true 
family). The reader of Mark’s narrative had learned earlier 
the names of some of those who are “around Jesus” (the 
Twelve, 3:13-19), and here the reader learns about some 
of those who are on the “outside” (scribes, representing 
the religious authorities in Jerusalem; his own immediate 
family). Two groups are thus identified, each characterized 
by its reaction to Jesus: those who reject him, and those 
who associate themselves with him. Of further interest is 
the fact that the groups who oppose him comprise, at this 
stage, those who ought to know Jesus best (his own family), 
and those who ought to know the most about the God by 
whom Jesus was sent (religious authorities). Those who 
ought to be most supportive of Jesus are therefore, in 
Mark’s gospel, precisely those from whom he has the most 
to fear. These traditions thus imply what Mark will make 
explicit in 6:4: Jesus is without honor “in his own country, 
and among his own kin, and in his own house.” The 
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ultimate fate of Jesus—his death on a cross—is already 
inevitable, a point Mark surely intends to make by this 
arrangement of traditions. 

2. Grouping of Similar Materials: Parables. The next 
unit of the narrative, 4:1-20, begins with the characteristic 
Markan notice that Jesus was surrounded by a crowd (4:1; 
remarks about crowds, along with remarks about Jesus 
being engaged in teaching, and being near the sea, occur 
most frequently in material that introduces and connects 
what by every evidence were once independent traditions, 
and hence show themselves to be written by Mark). That 
puts the reader on notice that again, Mark is responsible 
for joining the following material to what preceded it, just 
as he had combined the two earlier traditions by bracket¬ 
ing the one with the other. We are thus clearly involved 
here with material that Mark himself has combined. 

It is further evident that Mark took the parable of the 
sower to be of central importance for understanding what 
Jesus was about. The double imperative relating to hearing 
in v 3 (the RSV omits one of them in its translation) 
indicates that while the parable itself began with such an 
imperative (“pay attention”), Mark has added a second 
(“listen”), thus pointing to its importance. He also added 
an injunction to listen after the parable’s conclusion (v 9; 
the same saying is repeated in v 23), thus framing it with 
imperatives to pay close attention. In a later verse, Mark 
has Jesus identify this as his most important parable, and 
thus the key to understanding all others (v 13). 

The parable tells about the ordinary actions a Galilean 
farmer would undertake in order to increase the harvest 
of his normal crop by some seven to ten fold. What is 
therefore striking about the parable is not the actions of 
the farmer, but the prodigious results of his activity (4:8). 
What on first observation seemed quite ordinary is, in the 
end, shown to have been quite extraordinary, yet no one 
could have realized that until the end, with its harvest, 
came along. That contrast between ordinary beginnings 
and extraordinary results dominates the parable, not, as 
some have suggested, the contrast between the seed wasted 
(vv 4, 5, and 7) and that which yielded grain (v 8). This 
latter interpretation is rendered unlikely by the fact that 
the word for “seed” in vv 4, 5, and 7 is in the singular, 
while in v 8 the word is found in the plural (“seeds”). 

The surprising contrast is in the way the parable ends 
after an ordinary beginning. Up to that time, it would have 
been possible, observing the sower, to assume he was 
nothing out of the ordinary, yet such an assumption would 
have been mistaken, as the harvest showed. Clearly some¬ 
thing extraordinary was under way even as the sower 
began, but that was not clear from the beginning, only 
from the end. Applying normal criteria to the sower would 
have led one to miss this sower’s significance. Hence the 
parable ends with a warning not always to trust normal 
judgments based on what seem at first normal phenomena. 
To judge Jesus that way means to miss his significance 
which will become evident at the end of his life (his 
resurrection) and at the end of his career (the Parousia). 

In the context in which Mark has placed this parable, 
those who have performed such errors in judgment are 
the scribes and Jesus’ family (3:20-35), who have judged 
Jesus by the normal criteria one would apply in such a 
situation. An ordinary person doing what Jesus was doing 


would have to be in his family’s judgment “beside himself” 
(i.e., not in full control of his words and acts) just as any 
ordinary person performing the exorcisms Jesus did would 
stand under the judgment pronounced on him by the 
scribes. Those who judge Jesus on that basis have missed 
his connection to God’s coming rule (cf. 1:15), and when 
that kingdom comes in power, they will be unprepared. 
Only those, apparently, who recognize that in Jesus God is 
doing something extraordinary will hold fast to the end, 
and be vindicated rather than surprised by his relationship 
to God’s rule. 

The following verses (14-20) provide an explanation of 
the parable, an explanation introduced with the observa¬ 
tion (v 13) that this is the key to all of Jesus’ parables. This 
explanation emphasizes to the virtual exclusion of all other 
points the need to listen carefully and hold fast to what 
Jesus says, regardless of subsequent difficulties one may 
encounter. The point Mark makes turns on how one 
listens, and responds, to Jesus, the point also of vv 10-12. 
Mark’s Greek makes clear that what the disciples ask in v 
10 is not why Jesus speaks in parables, but rather their 
question “concerns” the parables. It is a question therefore 
of the meaning of the parables, and Jesus answers in terms 
of the parable of the sower (v 13: “this parable”), thus 
pronouncing it the key to all the other parables as well. 
The answer is another formulation of the point that those 
who know what is going on with Jesus (the secret of v 11a, 
namely Jesus’ connection to God’s coming kingdom) do 
not err in their judgment of what he says and does, 
whereas those who judge him by usual criteria fail com¬ 
pletely to understand anything about him at all (v 1 lb); to 
them all things are as obscure as the parables he tells. 
While they may see what he does, they do not really 
perceive its meaning; they may hear what he says, but they 
do not really understand its significance. 

These verses (11-12) are introduced with the formulaic 
statement (“and he said [to them]”) Mark regularly uses 
(see also 4:13, 21, 24) to incorporate independent sayings 
of Jesus, usually by adding them at the end of a tradition 
(cf. 2:27-28). The content of vv 10-11 shows the relation 
Mark saw between them and the traditions he placed prior 
to his collection of parables (i.e., 3:20-35). It was in those 
earlier verses that we found an example of those who 
could not perceive the meaning of what they had seen (the 
scribes and Jesus’ exorcisms), just as it was there we found 
an example of those who could not understand what they 
had heard about Jesus (his family). Because they had 
thought they could judge Jesus the same way they judged 
others who might have done what he did (the ordinarv 
sower!), they are fated to be no more than uncomprehend¬ 
ing observers of just those events involving Jesus with their 
incredible import (4:12). Familiarity with religious matters, 
such as the meaning of exorcisms, or even familiarity with 
Jesus as a person, will not guarantee that one understands 
him. Those who fail to see his relation to the kingdom (the 
secret of 4:11) remain outside (the same word appears in 
vv 3:31, 33 and 4:11). Those who see in Jesus something 
worth following will one day possess that secret (the king¬ 
dom). It is they who are “around him” (the same phrase is 
used in 3:34 and 4:10). 

The remaining verses (21-34) show, by the repeated use 
of the formulaic “and he said (to them)” in vv 21, 24, 26. 
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30 and the repetition of the injunction to careful listening 
in v 23 (see v 9), that this subsequent material about 
parables has also been assembled by Mark from indepen¬ 
dent traditions. The parable of the seed growing secredy 
(26-29) and of the mustard seed (30-32) again contrast 
beginnings and endings, the latter by contrasting an insig¬ 
nificant beginning (the small seed) with an unexpectedly 
great ending (the large bush), while the former points to 
the inevitability of the end (the harvest) once the beginning 
has been made (the sowing). The sayings (21-22, 24-25; 
23 repeats 9) concern appropriate activities (putting lamp 
on lampstand [21b]; listening carefully [24-25a]) and in¬ 
appropriate activities (putting lamp under bushel [21a]; 
not listening [25b]). Again, as in the parable of the sower, 
the need for the appropriate reaction is stressed. 

The final two verses (33-34) represent the conclusion to 
the collection of parables and parabolic sayings. Since both 
verses presume the present context, and since v 34 em¬ 
ploys yet another characteristic way Mark arranged his 
traditions, a characteristic we will examine in more detail 
below, both verses are probably to be assigned to Markan 
composition. 

In that way Mark has taken a group of individual tradi¬ 
tions (3:20 with 31-35; 3:22-27; perhaps 3:28-29; 4:3-8; 
4:1 1-12, 14-20, 21-22, 24-25, 26-29, 30-32) and by 
arranging and connecting them (editorial work is probably 
to be found in 3:20, 30; 4:1-2, 9-10, 13, and 33-34) has 
created a coherent unit of his narrative which portrays 
both positive and negative reactions to Jesus. The rejection 
by those closest to him by blood (his family) and religious 
interests (the scribes as religious authorities) in its turn 
also points to that final abandonment of Jesus by all those 
who had been nearest to him. 

3. Public and Private Teaching. There are additional 
patterns of traditions within the gospel of Mark that show 
some further characteristics of its author in the matter of 
creating his narrative. One such pattern which is to be 
found is displayed in those places where the public teach¬ 
ing of Jesus is followed by private instruction to his disci¬ 
ples (e.g., 4:1-12, 33-34; 7:14-23; 10:1-10) or public acts 
similarly followed by private explanation (9:14-29). Here 
the contrast between those “within” and those “without” 
appears to have determined this pattern of organization. 

4. Passion Predictions. The pattern of the three pre¬ 
dictions of Jesus’ passion also display, as we have already 
seen, an arrangement of traditions which shows (a) the 
prediction, (b) failure to understand what Jesus has said, 
(c) instruction on discipleship, and (d) some indication of 
Jesus’ exceptional nature (8:31-9:8; 9:30-41; 10:33-45). 
In addition to that, it also points to a certain predilection 
in Mark’s gospel for events occurring in series of three: 
the three passion predictions and the three denials of Peter 
are perhaps the major examples of this tendency. A fur¬ 
ther pattern of which we have already seen examples and 
which is found throughout the gospel concerns the inabil¬ 
ity of anyone to understand who Jesus really is before his 
passion. Although the reader knows from the very first 
verse that Jesus is the Christ and the Son of God, that 
knowledge is shared prior to Jesus’ death only by God 
(1:11; 9:7) and the supernatural demons (1:24, 34b; 5:7). 

It was this inability of persons to recognize Jesus that 
caused Dibelius to characterize Mark as a book of "secret 


epiphanies” and William Wrede (1971) to speculate that 
the phenomenon of nonrecognition of Jesus as Messiah 
during his lifetime was due to the combination of later, 
messianic traditions with earlier traditions which were still 
nonmessianic in nature. Further study has indicated that 
it would probably be more accurate to speak of “messianic 
secrets” rather than to try to bring under one rubric all 
the material that points to a lack of recognition of who 
Jesus was prior to his passion. The phenomenon of "se¬ 
crecy” probably has more to do with Mark’s theological 
than with his historical strategy in his gospel, i.e., no one 
can understand Jesus prior to his death. (For a recent, 
careful discussion, see Raisanen 1976.) 

The question of understanding or recognizing Jesus 
immediately raises the question of who the author of Mark 
thought Jesus to be, and what “understanding him” would 
entail. To raise that question in its turn is to be involved in 
the matter of the christology of Mark, and it is to that topic 
we must now turn. 

D. Christology 

That christology is an important question for Mark is 
clear from the very first sentence of the gospel, where 
Jesus is identified as “Christ” (unlike Matthew [1:21] Mark 
does not give the name “Jesus” an interpretation, and so it 
does not figure in Mark’s christology), and as “Son of God” 
(although some early Greek manuscripts omit the phrase 
“Son of God” from 1:1, its importance for Mark is such 
that it must be considered in any discussion of christology, 
whether or not it was originally present in that first verse). 

1. Son of God. While the title “Son of God” is known 
from contemporary Greek culture as a way of designating 
honor to outstanding individuals, the setting of the begin¬ 
ning of Mark’s gospel, with its opening quotation from the 
OT (contrary to Mark’s identification in v 2, that quotation 
given in that verse is from Mai 3:1, not Isaiah; v 3 is, 
however, taken from Isa 40:3), shows clearly enough that 
Mark’s frame of reference is not contemporary Hellenistic 
culture, but the background of the Christian faith in the 
career of Israel as God’s chosen people. 

The first implied use of that title occurs in the story of 
Jesus’ baptism, where a voice from heaven (following Jew¬ 
ish usage in which God’s voice [Heb bat qol] represents God 
himself) identifies Jesus as “my (i.e., God’s) son.” The 
language of 1:11 reflects Ps 2:7 and Isa 40:1. The point 
which appears to unite those two quotations is the kingly 
power associated with the title “Son of God” in the OT. 
While royal power is implied in the verse from Isaiah, 
where God’s “chosen servant” (Isa 42:1) will establish “jus¬ 
tice in the earth” (Isa 42:3b-4a), a task surely implying a 
kings power, the verse from Psalm 2 expresses the royal 
context outright. Originally an enthronement psalm, 
Psalm 2 was composed to celebrate the assumption of royal 
power by a king chosen by God to rule his chosen people 
and exercise vengeance over their foes who in opposing 
his people also opposed God. Verse 6 declares the en¬ 
thronement; v 7 declares the enthroned king to be God’s 
son, thus establishing the link between royal power and the 
title “Son of God” in the Psalm. That title is also used in 
the discussion of the establishment of a Davidic dynasty in 
2 Sam 7:5-16. In that passage, Nathan announces God’s 
will to David, and in describing David’s eternal dynasty, 
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cites God’s promise that David’s royal descendants will be 
“my son”—i.e., that “Son of God” will be a title for each 
succeeding king of Israel of the Davidic line. 

Against that background, it appears one is to under¬ 
stand Jesus’ baptism as his enthronement: at this point he 
receives the royal accolade “my son” directly from God. 
Yet in Mark the baptism is a private affair; the Greek of 
1:10-11 makes clear that Jesus alone saw the heavens 
opened and the spirit descending, and the voice was di¬ 
rected to him alone {“you are my beloved son”; such privacy 
was eliminated by Luke, who described the opening of the 
heavens as an objective occurrence [3:21], and by Matthew, 
who also added that the voice was addressed to the by¬ 
standers [“This is my beloved son”; 3:17]). That raises the 
question about the point at which public acknowledgment 
will be made of the fact that Jesus is king. Since God 
himself has announced it, there can be little question of its 
truth, yet then why the secrecy? Why is the voice addressed 
only to Jesus? Even when the heavenly voice, in the Trans¬ 
figuration (Mark 9:2-8), is directed not to Jesus but to the 
disciples with him there (v 7: “This is my beloved son”), the 
disciples are exhorted not to mention it until a specific 
future event (Jesus’ resurrection; v 9). Indeed, the first 
public acknowledgment of Jesus as Son of God, made by 
supernatural demons who know about the divine sonship 
of Jesus, is met with the command to keep silent on that 
fact (1:25; see also 1:34; 3:12). When, then, will Jesus be 
enthroned? When will he be publicly acknowledged the 
king God has designated him to be? To read Mark’s gospel 
is to be confronted with that question from the outset. 

2. Christ. The second title applied to Jesus at the begin¬ 
ning of Mark’s narrative, “Christ,” simply intensifies that 
question. Derived from the Greek verb chrio, meaning “to 
anoint,” the Greek adjective christos means “anointed 
(one).” The Hebrew equivalent also appears in Psalm 2, 
again to designate the king (v 2). It was with that act of 
anointing that one became king over God’s people; that is 
the way both Saul (1 Sam 9:16; 10:1) and David (2 Sam 
2:4; 22:51) were so designated. Thus the title “Christ” 
confirms the royal power declared in the title “Son of God” 
and that in turn raises the more insistently the question 
about when Jesus will be publicly acknowledged and as¬ 
cend his God-appointed throne. 

As was the case with the first public announcement of 
Jesus’ close relationship to God (“Holy One of God,” 1:24- 
25), so the first public utterance identifying Jesus as 
“Christ” is met with the command not to use the title 
publicly (8:29-30). Although Jesus does not deny the 
validity of the title “Christ” applied to him any more than 
he had denied the validity of the title “Son of God,” Peter’s 
reaction to Jesus’ prediction of his own suffering indicates 
Peter had not used the title correctly (8:32-33). To assume 
that because Jesus was the Christ he would be immune 
from suffering is not only incorrect, it is in fact Satanic (v 
33b). The denial of Peter’s understanding of the title 
“Christ” does not deny the appropriateness of applying 
the title to Jesus, including the royal implications it carries. 
Rather, the clarification Jesus gives to Peter’s understand¬ 
ing of the title begins to clarify the kind of king Jesus is to 
be. 

If the terms “Son of God” and “Christ” cannot yet be 
applied to Jesus, there is a term which can be appropriately 


applied to him, and that is the term “Son of Man ” In fact, 
it is that phrase which Jesus substitutes for himself (8:31) 
immediately after he cautioned his disciples not to apply 
openly to him the term “Christ.” Such substitution of the 
term “Son of Man” for other titles is in fact something 
Jesus regularly does in Mark (see esp. 14:61-62). 

3. Son of Man. If therefore “Son of Man” is the desig¬ 
nation Jesus applies to himself in Mark, we will have to 
assume it is a correct one as far as the evangelist is con¬ 
cerned, and investigation of its use will aid us in under¬ 
standing how the author of this gospel wanted us to 
understand Jesus. Again, if, as we saw, the OT derivation 
of “Christ” and “Son of God” aided in understanding their 
meaning, the same approach ought to yield meaning in 
this case as well. 

It is an interesting phenomenon that the phrase “Son of 
Man” is used only by Jesus in Mark (that is also the case, 
with one exception, in the other three gospels as well), and 
only to apply to himself. It is never used by Jesus of anyone 
else, and no one else ever calls Jesus by that term. That has 
led some scholars to theorize that the exclusive attribution 
of that term by Jesus to himself reflects an accurate histor¬ 
ical reminiscence, and shows that the origin of the use of 
the term for Jesus goes back to Jesus himself. Again, while 
Jesus uses the term in Mark to designate himself in three 
general ways, namely in his current activity (e.g., 2:10), in 
his coming suffering (e.g., 8:31), and in his future return 
in glory (e.g., 14:62), no saying ever combines the latter 
two points. That led some scholars to postulate that the 
term was therefore used in two pre-Markan sources, one 
of which used the term to designate Jesus as the suffering 
one, the other to designate him (or another) as the one 
who would return in glory, but that those two traditions 
existed independently of one another; thus it was Mark’s 
contribution to combine the two (e.g., Toedt 1965). 

Despite intensive research, there is at present no schol¬ 
arly agreement concerning this phrase. While there is at 
present a tendency to see it as a descriptive phrase, rather 
than as a messianic title current in Judaism in Jesus’ time, 
scholars are currently in disagreement both about its ori¬ 
gin and its meaning. Some have argued for an origin in 
the confession of the early Church, while others assign its 
origin to Jesus himself. Those who assign it to Jesus are in 
disagreement about whether its origin for Jesus was simply 
an Aramaic idiom used to refer to oneself and hence said 
nothing more about Jesus than it would say about anyone 
else who used the idiom, or whether Jesus himself derived 
it from Dan 7:13-14 and hence from the beginning in¬ 
tended it as an eschatological title. 

Two carefully researched and well-documented books 
illustrate the problem. On the one hand, Kim (1983) has 
provided a cogent argument for the position that Jesus, 
deriving the term from Daniel 7 and combining it with 
insights drawn from the figure of the servant in Isaiah, 
intended it to be an eschatological description of his own 
function as one sent from God. On the other hand, Lin- 
dars (1983) has provided an equally cogent argument that 
the title cannot have originated in that way, but could only 
have been derived from an Aramaic idiom, and hence 
meant no more in Jesus’ mouth that “this human being. 
Only later did Christian tradition provide the link to 
Daniel 7. 
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Whatever the origin of the term “Son of Man” may have 
been, however, by the time Mark was written, it had in fact 
come to be associated with Daniel 7, and was used as an 
eschatological title (for a different conclusion, see Kings¬ 
bury 1984). In that light it is interesting to examine the 
context of Dan 7:13-14, an examination which reveals that 
the phrase “Son of Man” is used to designate a royal figure. 
The Son of Man is to be given “dominion and glory and 
kingdoms, that all peoples, nations and languages should 
serve him; his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom one that shall not be 
destroyed.” Clearly the term “Son of Man” in this passage 
carries the same royal connotations that “Christ” and “Son 
of God” had carried: it points as they did to Jesus as God’s 
king. Yet the way Jesus employs the term “Son of Man” in 
Mark’s gospel provides the clue as to what kind of king 
Jesus is to be. He is to be a suffering king. The three times 
Jesus predicts his passion, he calls himself Son of Man 
(8:31; 9:31; 10:33). When Jesus faced the Jewish authori¬ 
ties at the time of his trial, and was asked whether he was 
“the Christ, the Son of the Blessed” (i.e., Son of God; 
14:61), Jesus for the first time publicly admitted he was 
and immediately referred to himself as Son of Man 
(14:62). 

The language of Jesus’ reply to that key question is 
drawn from two sources which again prove instructive to 
examine. The first part of the answer, referring to being 
“seated at the right hand of power,” is drawn from Ps 
110:1, the content of which clearly marks it again as an 
enthronement Psalm (see esp. vv 1-3). The second part of 
the answer, referring to his return in divine glory (the 
meaning of “clouds of heaven”) is drawn from Dan 7:13. 
Thus Jesus’ public confession in Mark of who he is points 
to the equivalence of the three titles used, Christ, Son of 
God and Son of Man, with their one common element the 
reference to kingly power. 

4. King. Jesus is thus, as his use of the phrase “Son of 
Man” makes clear, a suffering king. Yet the original ques¬ 
tion remains: when will he ascend his throne and be 
publicly acknowledged as king? The answer is provided in 
chap. 15 of Mark, where the term “king” is used of Jesus 
for the first time, but once it is introduced, it is thereafter 
used with great regularity. The use of the term “king” for 
the first time in chap. 15 has struck some as puzzling, 
since, they argue, Mark has to that point given no indica¬ 
tion that that would be an appropriate designation for 
Jesus. Yet, as we have seen, the titles applied to Jesus in the 
preceding chapters in Mark have in fact not only prepared 
for its use, but have set the stage so that its use can be 
climactic for the narrative Mark has created. 

The theme for this climactic chapter, namely the king- 
ship ol Jesus, is introduced in the opening scene with 
Pilate (v 2: “Are you the King of the Jews?”). The repeti¬ 
tion by Pilate of that title in v 9 indicates it was not an 
accidental use or an aberration in Mark’s narrative. 
Whether or not this title reflects the actual historical 
charge on the basis of which Jesus was crucified is not at 
issue here; as far as the gospel of Mark as narrative is 
concerned, it clearly reflects Pilate’s opinion of Jesus. 
When the Praetorian guard also uses that title (15:18), it is 
clear that Jesus’ public acknowledgment as king has begun 


a public acknowledgment that continues when he is openly 
identified as king by his enemies (15:32). 

Still further confirmation that Jesus is now understood 
as king is furnished by the placard which was required at 
official Roman executions. That placard gave the reason 
for the execution, and had either to be affixed to the cross, 
or hung around the condemned criminal’s neck. In the 
case of Jesus’ execution, the placard read “The King of the 
Jews” (15:26). 

It is only at this point that we find our answer to the 
question posed by the christological titles applied to Jesus 
in Mark, namely when he will be acknowledged as king 
and ascend his throne. Now the reader understands when 
Jesus is to be publicly acknowledged as king: in the mo¬ 
ment of his suffering. Now the reader knows when Jesus 
will ascend his throne: when he is nailed to the cross. Now 
the reader has final confirmation of the kind of king Jesus 
is: a suffering king. 

In addition to furnishing the climactic acknowledgment 
of Jesus as king, chap. 15 contains a further climax to 
Mark’s narrative, namely the public acknowledgment by 
the centurion at the moment of Jesus’ death that he, Jesus, 
is God’s Son (v 39). As soon as Jesus died, the centurion— 
a soldier and hence hardly one learned in Jewish religious 
affairs—is able immediately to recognize Jesus as God’s 
Son. Up to that point, no human being had been able 
correctly to identify Jesus in that way; at the moment of 
his death, an outsider is able at once to recognize who 
Jesus is. A key point in Markan christology is thus con¬ 
firmed here: only after Jesus’ death can he be recognized 
for who he truly is. 

That is why the disciples were unable to recognize or 
acknowledge who Jesus was, simply because he could not 
be truly acknowledged as the king he is until he was 
enthroned—on the cross; he could not be confessed as 
king until he had been crowned—with death. That is also 
one reason why the demons were not permitted to ac¬ 
knowledge him: they knew him as a victorious, not a 
suffering, king (e.g., 1:24), and that could not be an¬ 
nounced until after his passion. That is also why, in Mark’s 
narrative, Jesus denied that he was David’s son (12:25-37; 
cf. 11:10, where although in Matt 21:9 he is hailed as son 
of David, and in Luke 19:38 as king, in Mark only David’s 
kingdom is mentioned, not his son), since the king of 
David’s line was to be a victorious king who restored 
Israel’s fortunes. 

Yet kings are victorious; could God’s anointed king be 
any different? Where are we to find Jesus’ victory, partic¬ 
ularly after his cry of dereliction from the cross (15:34)? 
Is Jesus finally a tragic rather than a triumphant king? To 
answer that question, another characteristic of Jesus in 
Mark’s gospel must be considered, namely Jesus’ wondrous 
foreknowledge. See also SON OF GOD; SON OF MAN. 

E. Literary Structure 

At this point in the investigation of Markan christology, 
we must follow a further step in the history of Markan 
research. Redaction-historical work led scholars to see that 
Mark had a theological purpose when he arranged his 
traditions in the order he did. That led to the further 
insight that such a careful ordering of material in order to 
make a particular kind of point was something Mark’s 
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gospel shared with other literary works. An outgrowth of 
the redactional-historical way of investigating Mark has 
thus been the attempt to investigate the gospel as a literary 
work, and to seek to determine its unity of plot and 
characterization without raising the question of whether a 
given passage comes from pre-Markan tradition or from 
the hand of Mark himself. An increasing number of schol¬ 
ars, borrowing from the insights of those who have ana¬ 
lyzed literary narrative, have begun to investigate Mark in 
an effort to determine what results that kind of investiga¬ 
tion would achieve. While some, like Kermode (1979) have 
concluded Mark’s narrative is opaque (perhaps deliber¬ 
ately so), and hence finally unyielding to such efforts, and 
others, like Meagher (1979), have decided that the narra¬ 
tive is too confused to yield useful results to such investi¬ 
gation, still others, more numerous than those who have 
come to negative results, have found in Mark evidence of 
a carefully wrought narrative, with a coherent plot and 
consistent characterization. Among them are Kelber 
(1979); Petersen (1978; 1980); Rhodes and Michie (1982); 
and, from a slightly different perspective, but with the 
same result as far as the unity of Mark is concerned, 
Robbins (1984). McKnight has provided a good introduc¬ 
tion to the method of literary criticism as practiced by 
these biblical, particularly NT, scholars (1985). It is within 
the framework of such an investigation of Mark’s gospel as 
a unified literary work, particularly with respect to ele¬ 
ments of plot contained within the narrative, that we must 
approach the question of Jesus’ foreknowledge. 

1. Jesus’ Foreknowledge. It is evident that the Jesus who 
appears in Mark’s gospel is able to know things that ordi¬ 
nary people cannot. There are reports that Jesus knew 
what other people were thinking (e.g., 2:8); he knew when 
a particular person had touched him even though crowds 
were pressing around him (e.g., 5:30); and the fact that in 
each case he remained uncontradicted when he revealed 
the thoughts of others shows that Mark understood Jesus 
to have been correct. More important for Mark’s gospel is 
Jesus’ knowledge of events yet to occur. Such prescience is 
displayed most clearly prior to the last week in Jerusalem 
in the three predictions of his passion. When those pre¬ 
dictions turn out to have been correct, even in detail (cf. 
10:33 with 14:63 and 15:1; 10:34 with 15:19), the reader’s 
confidence in the accuracy of Jesus’ foreknowledge is en¬ 
hanced. Indeed, they are a way the author of Mark has 
used to heighten the reader’s confidence that whatever 
Jesus predicts will happen, will in fact occur. It is just that 
confidence that will help answer the question about 
whether or not Jesus is a victorious king; we must now see 
how that works itself out. 

While there are other instances of Jesus’ ability to fore¬ 
know the future, we will limit ourselves to a discussion of 
those instances reported in chaps. 14-15. The first in¬ 
stance of Jesus’ foreknowledge occurs in the account of the 
woman who anoints him with precious ointment (14:3-9). 
Jesus announces that by doing this she has prepared his 
body for burial. When we read later that Jesus was placed 
in the tomb without the usual preparation of the corpse 
(cf. 15:46 with 16:1), and that therefore his anointing at 
Bethany was his last anointing prior to burial, the striking 
nature of Jesus’ foreknowledge is shown. It is probably not 
accidental that this prediction/fulfillment brackets the ac¬ 


count of Jesus’ final days in Jerusalem reported in chaps 
14-15. P * 

Such prescience is again demonstrated when Jesus, in an 
earlier episode (13:2), tells his disciples that the temple in 
Jerusalem will be destroyed, a destruction already symbol¬ 
ically announced when Jesus temporarily brought worship 
in the temple precincts to an end (11:12-25). That pre¬ 
dicted destruction then begins with Jesus’ death, when the 
curtain that protects the holiest room in the temple (the 
“Holy of Holies”) from profanation is torn from top to 
bottom (15:38); a profaned “Holy of Holies” is no longer a 
fit place for a holy God. 

Jesus’ foreknowledge is demonstrated a third time when 
he instructs his disciples about arrangements for their 
Passover meal together (14:12-15) and it occurs, even in 
detail, just as he had said it would (14:16). Mark gives no 
hint that Jesus had made these arrangements beforehand; 
that idea is a figment of modern historical imagination. 
During that Passover meal, Jesus predicts that his betrayer 
will be one of the Twelve with him at the meal (14:18-20), 
a prediction that proves tragically accurate with the be¬ 
trayal by Judas (14:42). After the meal, Jesus foretells the 
desertion of all his disciples (14:27), and specifically the 
threefold betrayal by Peter (14:30), events that then occur, 
again in detail, as Jesus has said (14:50; 14:66—72). 

In that way, Jesus’ predictions are proved true, and the 
reader of Mark’s narrative gains confidence in Jesus’ ability 
to foreknow the future. That is important, since the events 
we have been discussing were not the only things Jesus 
predicted. Before the officials of Judaism, in answer to the 
question of Jesus’ identity, he had said those questioning 
him would see him “sitting at the right hand of Power, and 
coming with the clouds of heaven” (14:62). That has yet to 
occur. Again at the Last Supper, Jesus had said he would 
drink wine anew in God’s kingdom, and that has not 
happened. There is Jesus’ statement to the disciples that 
he would go ahead of them to Galilee, after he was raised 
from the dead, and that isn’t fulfilled in Mark’s narrative 
either. Yet this very important promise is repeated and 
thus confirmed by the “young man” at the tomb (16:7), as 
though in that way the reader is assured that all other 
unfulfilled predictions of Jesus will also yet find their 
fulfillment. 

In that way, Mark’s narrative points beyond itself (its 
“narrative time”) to a final fulfillment yet to occur. Perhaps 
for that very reason the gospel ends in so incomplete a 
fashion with 16:8, as though to emphasize that although 
Mark’s narrative about Jesus is finished, the story of Jesus 
has yet to be completed. In that case, Mark will have called 
upon his readers to complete whal remains of the storv 
(e.g., 8:34-38; cf. 13; 13b with 13:35-37; 14:9) in their 
own lives. 

2. Jesus’ “Mighty Acts.” It is likely that Mark has de¬ 
voted proportionately more space to stories about Jesus' 
mighty acts than has any other gospel author because thev 
were a firm part of the tradition he was using, as Achte- 
meier (1970) has urged. Yet Mark has set those stories 
within a narrative framework that points attention away 
from the miraculous as such, and toward their significance 
for the ongoing importance of Jesus. The way Mark has 
used the first mighty act in his narrative illustrates that 
point. 
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The exorcism reported in 1 ;23-27a is interesting on two 
counts; the first because in it Jesus does not follow the 
normal course of an exorcist of that time in driving out 
the demon, and the second because of the framework 
Mark has put around it. First, the exorcism itself is unusual 
in that ordinarily an exorcist must first determine the 
name of the demon before he or she can command it to 
obey (e.g., 5:9). Again, in order to perform the exorcism, 
the exorcist must either delude the demon into thinking 
the exorcist is a supernatural being more powerful than 
the demon, or must convince the demon the exorcist is 
acting as a follower or “in the name of” some being more 
powerful than the demon (for the latter point see 9:38a). 
In this exorcism, Jesus does none of that. Indeed, since 
the demon already knows Jesus’ name (“Jesus of Nazareth,” 
1:24), one would expect that the demon would therefore 
be in a position to control or at least resist Jesus. Yet none 
of that happens; Jesus simply commands the demon to 
depart, and it does. Little wonder the people are aston¬ 
ished (1:27a). Here is an exorcist who is so powerful he 
need not even follow the normal “rules of the game.” 

The second interesting point about this story is the kind 
of framework into which Mark has put it. 1:21-22 show 
the characteristics of Markan literary activity, and thev 
present the exorcism in terms of teaching (vv 22, 27b) not 
of a mighty act. That is in fact characteristic of Mark: he 
associates Jesus as teacher with the mighty acts far more 
often than other evangelists do, often having him ad¬ 
dressed as “teacher" in the midst of a mighty act in a way 
the other evangelists find inappropriate, and hence change 
(as just one example, cf. Mark 4:38 [“teacher”] with Luke 
8:24 [“master”] and Matt 8:25 [“lord”], although English 
translations often misrepresent the Greek in these and 
similar verses). Thus, it is characteristic of Mark to associ¬ 
ate Jesus as wonder-worker with Jesus as teacher. The 
point, made evident in what Mark must have meant as 
paradigmatic when he framed in that way the first mighty 
act of Jesus he reported—the point is that the power Jesus 
displayed in his mighty acts he also displayed in his teach¬ 
ing. As a consequence, even if the power displayed in his 
mighty acts is no longer available after his death, the power 
embodied in his teaching nevertheless is. Hence even those 
who follow Jesus in the period after his earthly life ended 
can still share in the power he displayed while he walked 
the land of Galilee. Thus mighty act and teaching both 
share in the same power at work in Jesus, and the combi¬ 
nation of the two tells the reader that that power did not 
disappear with the death of Jesus. 

3. Irony. A final characteristic of Mark’s gospel to be 
mentioned is the irony that pervades the narrative. Per¬ 
haps because of the irony that lies at the heart of the story 
Mark tells—the Son of God who is rejected and killed by 
the very human race he had come to save—it is a charac¬ 
teristic appropriate to this kind of story. While the central 
core of that irony is surely the cross and resurrection— 
what God s enemies had meant as their victory and his 
defeat (the crucifixion of Jesus) he has turned into his 
victory and their defeat (the resurrection of Jesus)—there 
are other secondary ironies that abound in the narrative. 

There is the irony contained in the story of the healing 
of a man with a paralyzed hand on the Sabbath (3:1-6). 
Some background is necessary to understand the story. 


The Jewish people regarded the Sabbath as a great trea¬ 
sure of their religious law, and its observance (no labor was 
permitted Jews on the Sabbath) had been officially ac¬ 
knowledged by Roman authorities since Julius Caesar de¬ 
creed that the Jews had the right to observe it throughout 
the Roman Empire. Some rabbis affirmed it was the 
unique element of the Jewish law that set Israel apart from 
all other peoples: if other peoples had moral and sacrificial 
laws from their gods, they did not have the Sabbath. 
Obedience to Sabbath laws thus constituted Israel’s pri¬ 
mary religious responsibility. To be sure the Sabbath law 
to abstain from labor was not broken, the rabbis forbade 
any conduct that could contribute to labor: for example, 
one was not to carry anything, lest one carry tools; again, 
one was not to walk far from one’s house, lest one go to 
one’s fields. Establishing such rules to keep a law from 
being transgressed was called “building a fence around the 
law,” and it was enjoined as one of a rabbi’s chief endeavors 
(see Danby 1954, tractate *Abot LI). The point was clear: 
it was essential to protect the Sabbath law from transgres¬ 
sion by all possible means. See SABBATH. 

On such a Sabbath, Jesus was confronted in a synagogue 
by a man with a withered hand. The question was, would 
Jesus heal it on the Sabbath? It was not a question of 
whether mercy could be practiced on the Sabbath; the 
rabbis agreed that in an emergency help could be given on 
a Sabbath even if it did involve labor (see Matt 12:11). 
Rather, it was a question of timing: this was no emergency. 
The man had had the withered hand for some time, and 
could wait until the end of the Sabbath at sundown to be 
healed. In this situation Jesus posed a question about what 
was lawful on the Sabbath: “to do good or to do harm, to 
save life or to kill” (3:4). The question has an obvious 
answer; of course it is not lawful on the Sabbath, any more 
than on any other day, to do harm or to kill. Yet the 
reaction of the Pharisees, when Jesus healed the crippled 
hand, was to hold “counsel with the Herodians against 
(Jesus), how to destroy him” (3:6). What irony, when the 
Pharisees by their plotting demonstrate that they thought 
Jesus’ good deed to the cripple was illegal while they, 
careful observers of God’s law, on that same Sabbath tacitly 
affirmed the legality of doing harm by plotting to kill. 

Again, there is the irony that scribes from the heart of 
Jewish religion, Jerusalem, who studied God’s Torah to 
learn his will, were unable to recognize that the power by 
which Jesus worked was from that same God whose law 
they studied, and thought it came instead from God’s 
enemy, Satan (3:22). Those who considered themselves 
most alert to God’s ways with humanity were here unable 
to recognize what God was doing in Jesus. 

There is the irony that those closest to Jesus, who re¬ 
sponded to his call to accompany him with no question 
(1:16-20), would produce from among their number the 
one who was to betray Jesus, and that they themselves 
would not understand him (e.g., 8:17-18; 9:6) and in the 
end ignominiously desert him (14:50; 66-72). 

There is the irony surrounding the parable Jesus told to 
the religious officials in the temple court, a parable about 
a vineyard and its owner, whom the tenants ignored and 
whose son they killed (12:1-12). By the very act of rejecting 
the content of the parable, they brought it to reality when 
they, too, rejected the owner of the “vineyard” (see Isa 
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5:1-7, where the vineyard is clearly Israel and its owner is 
God, a passage this parable clearly reflects) and killed his 
son, namely Jesus himself. 

There is the irony of the treatment of Jesus before the 
Sanhedrin when, thinking to ridicule him by revealing the 
gap between what he had apparently claimed about him¬ 
self (14:62) and what he was able to do, they called upon 
Jesus to “prophesy” (14:65), that very Jesus whose predic¬ 
tions, as Mark’s narrative had shown, were so often and so 
remarkably proved to be true. 

The trial of Jesus is, as one might suspect, shot through 
with irony. There is the irony of Pilate’s action in the face 
of the charge of insurrection against Jesus, a charge pre¬ 
sumed in his first question to Jesus (15:2; to claim to be 
king was to assert Caesar was not king, and hence was 
insurrection). Pilate’s task as a Roman official was to main¬ 
tain the Pax Romana, and to put down sternly any insurrec¬ 
tion that threatened to breach the Roman rule so necessary 
for that peace to be maintained. Yet Pilate, in his attempt 
to temper justice with mercy, released Barabbas, who had 
been imprisoned precisely for his role in an insurrection 
and thus represented a threat to Roman rule, and con¬ 
demned Jesus to death for the crime of insurrection he 
had not committed. 

There is the irony of the action of the Roman soldiers at 
Jesus’ trial who, thinking to mock Jesus by clothing and 
hailing him as king (15:17-18), in fact by those actions 
acknowledge him appropriately for what he was: God’s 
chosen and anointed king. 

There is the irony that Jesus’ religious opponents were 
able neither to tell the truth nor lie when they intend to. 
Intending to tell the truth about Jesus when they accuse 
him of blasphemy in calling himself God’s son (14:64), 
something God himself had twice acknowledged (1:11; 
9:7), they pronounce a falsehood, only to be unable later 
to tell a falsehood when, intending to lie about Jesus by 
mockingly acknowledging him as Israel’s king (15:32), they 
inadvertently announce the truth. 

Perhaps the most striking irony of all is bound up with 
the strange ending of Mark’s gospel (16:8). The women 
who had remained and watched the crucifixion of Jesus 
and who, coming to anoint his corpse, had instead been 
commissioned by the “young man” at the empty tomb to 
tell the disciples the good news of Jesus’ resurrection and 
to remind them of his promise to meet them in Galilee 
failed to do so because of fear. These women had re¬ 
mained faithful to Jesus when the disciples, who could not 
come to terms with Jesus’ impending death, had fled. It 
was that death that caused them to fear, and flee. Here, 
however, in a strange twist of irony, the women, hearing of 
Jesus’ resurrection, similarly flee in fear. If the disciples 
were unfaithful because they could not come to terms with 
Jesus’ death, the women proved unfaithful precisely be¬ 
cause they had come to terms with it: it was the news he 
was no longer dead that proved unsettling to them. They 
in their turn were unable to come to terms with his life. 

In the end, therefore, none proved faithful to Jesus. Yet 
the story of the career of the disciples with Jesus was 
eventually told, as was the story of the fear-filled disobedi¬ 
ence of the women. Reconciliation w ith the risen Jesus thus 
did take place, allowing the story recorded in Mark’s 
narrative to be told. Perhaps in that way Mark intended to 


point to the power of the risen Christ as alone able to 
reconcile to himself and to God a humanity given to 
treachery and desertion. 

It is apparent, therefore, that even though the oldest 
manuscripts of Mark contain no accounts of the appear¬ 
ance of the risen Jesus, there can be no question that Mark 
knew Jesus rose from the dead. The promises of Jesus, 
which, as we saw, regularly turn out to be fulfilled, in¬ 
cluded his promise that he would meet his followers in 
Galilee (14:28), a promise repeated at the empty tomb 
(16:7). It was also repeated each time Jesus formally fore¬ 
told the circumstances of his impending death (8:31; 9:31; 
10:34). Another reason must therefore be found for the 
omission of accounts of resurrection appearances than 
that Mark somehow was embarrassed by them, or did not 
know about them. That reason is, as suggested above, 
likely to be theological, and has to do with Mark’s strategy 
for the whole gospel. 

It appears that one of Mark’s theological goals with his 
gospel, therefore, was to move his readers from observers 
to participants, and thus to move them to share in the 
gospel whose beginnings he had narrated in his account 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

F. Form and Function 

From all that has been discussed thus far concerning the 
gospel of Mark, it appears that the major problem with 
which Mark was working, namely the identity of Jesus, and 
the form of literature he chose to solve it, namely a 
narrative, were intimately related. That is to say, Mark’s 
creation of his narrative structure embodied his solution 
to the problem of Jesus’ identity (i.e., his christology), in 
that, as Mark understood it, Jesus’ identity was a function 
of his destiny. Only when one knows what happened to 
Jesus (cross and resurrection) can one understand the 
meaning of what he said and did, and therefore who he 
was: God’s son, the king of God’s redeemed humanity. 

It was to reinforce that point that Mark made all other 
christological titles subservient to the phrase “Son of Man.” 
The superiority of that title over the others lies in the fact 
that for whatever reason, Mark saw it as the expression of 
Jesus’ destiny, namely his death and resurrection. “Son of 
Man” in Mark therefore describes not so much identity as 
destiny. Yet in Mark, as we have seen, identity and destiny 
are inseparably bound up with one another. Thus when 
Jesus predicts his passion, he refers to himself as Son of 
Man, and whenever the question of his identity arises, 
whether implied or explicit, Jesus responds by referring to 
himself as Son of Man. Can Jesus, as one who employs 
God’s prerogative of forgiving sins, be recognized as Son 
of God (2:5, 7)? No, he is Son of Man (2:10). Can he. when 
his actions reveal him to be Lord of the Sabbath, be 
recognized as son of David, who had acted in similar 
fashion (2:25)? No, he is Son of Man (2:28). Can he, as 
successor to John the Baptist and the prophets, be recog¬ 
nized as Christ (8:28-29)? No, he is Son of Man (8:31). 
Can he, in transfigured form, be recognized as Son of God 
(9:7)? No, he is Son of Man (9:9). 

In similar fashion, when the question ol Jesus identity 
is finally answered, it is answered in terms ot his destiny 
(14:61), that is, his identity as anointed Son of God is 
qualified by his destiny as Son of Man (14:62), Again, in a 
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climactic statement defining the identity and purpose of 
Jesus, namely to atone for the sins of humankind, it is the 
title “Son of Man” that is used (10:45). 

Again, because destiny and identity are so closely linked 
in Mark, the only ones who are able to identify Jesus as 
Son of God during his earthly career are those unaffected 
by that redemptive destiny: God himself (1:11, 9:7), and 
the demons (1:24; 3:11; 5:7). For all others, until Jesus’ 
destiny is fulfilled on the cross, his identity as Son of God 
remains hidden. It was to make that point, it appears, that 
Mark gathered together the independent traditions circu¬ 
lating in the early Christian community of which he was a 
part, and assembled them into the narrative which he 
identified as “the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God.” 
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MARK, JOHN (PERSON) [Gk Ioan(n)es Markos]. An 
early Jewisn Christian who assisted with the lst-century 
missionary activities of Paul, Peter, and Barnabas and who 
is associated by tradition with the gospel of Mark. The 
name is a combination of two appellations, the Heb yohanan 
(“Yahweh has shown grace”; cf. 2 Kgs 25:23) and the Latin 
“Marcus” (or the Greek Markos). Dual names commonly 
were employed during the period as a common custom 
within Hellenistic Judaism (see Acts 1:23, Joseph-Justus). 

The NT provides scant information about the figure of 
John Mark. He initially is introduced at Acts 12:12, a scene 
in which Peter returns from prison to the home of Mary, 
“the mother of John whose other name was Mark.” Both 
the house itself and the household of Mary probably were 
significant for the early Christian community in Jerusalem, 
since Peter seems to have known that Christians would be 
gathered there for prayer. Thus the role of John Mark in 
early Church tradition often is associated with the pre¬ 
sumed wealth and prestige of Mary, who was a homeowner 
with a maidservant (Rhoda) and who could support gath¬ 
erings of early Christians for worship. The common, 
though most likely errant, belief that John Mark was the 
“young man” who escaped capture by the Romans at the 
arrest of Jesus (Mark 14:51-52) rests upon the assumption 
that the Garden of Gethsemane was owned and tended by 
the family of Mary. According to this view, John Mark 
perhaps would have been stationed at the garden as a 
guard during the night watch. Another tradition, which 
maintains that the Last Supper (Mark 14) was held in the 
home of Mary, assumes that the household was familiar 
with the work of Jesus and was receptive to his activity. 
Papias of Hierapolis argues against a close relationship 
between Jesus and the family, however, since he notes 
specifically that Mark “had not heard the Lord, nor had 
he followed him” (Eus. Hist. Eccl. 3.39.15). 

The only clear comment upon the activities of John 
Mark that is provided in the NT is the observation that he 
was one of numerous evangelistic missionaries who circu¬ 
lated during the 1st century (one of the 70 missionaries 
who are mentioned in Luke 10:1?). Accordingly, he is 
listed as an assistant to Paul and Barnabas during the first 
Pauline missionary journey (Acts 12:25; 13:5). Though the 
nature of that assistance is not specified, he may have 
served as a recorder, catechist, and travel attendant. Be¬ 
cause of his status as the son of a prosperous Jewish- 
Christian family in Jerusalem and as the cousin of the 
wealthy landowner Barnabas (Col 4:10; Acts 4:36-37), 
John Mark would have been a natural selection for such a 
role. He later separated from Paul and Barnabas “in Pam- 
phylia” (along the coast of S Anatolia), perhaps as the 
result of some unspecified disagreement. Paul thereafter 
refused to include him in subsequent travels (though Bar- 
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nabas took him onward to Cyprus; Acts 15:37-39), and 
the account of Acts records his activities no further. 

Apart from the testimony of Acts, his name (now listed 
only as Mark) reappears throughout the Pauline literary 
tradition as a reconciled missionary companion of Paul. 
Here he is remembered as one who labored faithfully for 
Christianity (2 Tim 4:11 and Philemon 24). The associa¬ 
tion of Barnabas with John “who is called Mark” in the 
record of Acts, on the one hand, and of Barnabas who was 
the “cousin” of Mark in the witness of Colossians, on the 
other hand, is an “undesigned coincidence” which suggests 
that the accounts of Acts and the Pauline Epistles in fact 
make reference to the same person (Taylor 1955: 29). 

Though the figure of John Mark became a casualty of 
disputes within the Pauline missionary thrust, the Petrine 
tradition soon adopted an association with the name that 
has stood for centuries in ecclesial history. The initial 
evidence for this association appears in 1 Pet 5:13 where 
John Mark (again listed only as Mark) is mentioned by the 
author of the letter as “my son.” While the name Mark in 
1 Peter cannot be identified definitively with the figure of 
Mark who appears in the Acts narrative, a consistent pic¬ 
ture of the role and activities of John Mark would result if 
such an association can be accepted (Martin ISBE 3: 260). 
From the testimony of Papias (Eus. Hist . Ecci 3.39.16) we 
learn that common ecclesial tradition recognized Mark as 
the “interpreter” of Peter who recorded the words of the 
apostle as the foundation for a written gospel (cf. also 
Iren. Haer. 3.1.1). There is no question that Papias here 
refers to the gospel of Mark as we know it. And again, 
while the association of Mark (as recorded by Papias) with 
John Mark of Jerusalem is not above suspicion, this consis¬ 
tent caricature has been preserved by subsequent Christian 
tradition. 

Numerous traditions about the person and activities of 
Mark soon arose among the Church Fathers. Hippolytus, 
for example, refers to Mark as “stump-fingered” or “short¬ 
ened.” The former translation may indicate that the histor¬ 
ical figure of Mark possessed some peculiar physical char¬ 
acteristic (as is suggested by the Anti-Marcionite Prologue to 
the gospel from the 2d century). Modern scholars, how¬ 
ever, often prefer to use the latter translation as a refer¬ 
ence to the abbreviated nature of the gospel text itself 
(when compared to the other NT gospels) or in support 
of the manuscript tradition that concludes the gospel at 
Mark 16:8. Several early Christian traditions suggest that 
a close association existed between the figure of John Mark 
and the congregations of Alexandria, based upon the 
belief that he traveled to Egypt from Rome after the 
martyrdom of Peter (Eus. Hist. EccL 2.16.1). There is little 
information about the death of Mark. The claims for the 
martyrdom of Mark that appear in the Paschal Chronicle 
and in the Acts of Mark probably do not predate the 4th 
century (Swete 1909: xxvii-xxviii). For further discussion 
see Pesch Mark HTKNT. 
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Clayton N. Jefford 

MARK, SECRET GOSPEL OF. An edition of the 

gospel of Mark known only from an incomplete letter of 
Clement of Alexandria discovered at the Greek Orthodox 
monastery of Mar Saba in the Judean desert. M. Smith has 
described how he found the hitherto unknown Clementine 
letter as he was studying and cataloging manuscripts in the 
monastery library in 1958. The letter was written in cursive 
Greek, dated to about 1750, on two and a half pages at the 
back of a printed volume of the letters of Ignatius of 
Antioch (Isaac Voss, editor, Epistulae genuinae 5. Ignatn 
Martyris [Amsterdam: Blaeu, 1646]). In 1973 Smith pub¬ 
lished both his scholarly and his popular editions of the 
letter of Clement and the Secret Gospel of Mark, and almost 
at once controversy began to swirl around the text. The 
controversy has focused upon questions concerning the 
authenticity, contents, and interpretation of the Mar Saba 
text. To the present day Smith seems to be the only scholar 
who has seen the original manuscript, although at least 
one other scholar (T. Talley) made an unsuccessful attempt 
to view the text. Nonetheless, as Smith has summarized in 
his bibliographical essay (1982), most scholars he has re¬ 
viewed now are willing to attribute the letter to Clement of 
Alexandria and the letter itself has been included in an 
addendum to the second edition of O. Stahlin’s Clemens 
Alexandnnus. 

The Mar Saba manuscript opens with a titular phrase 
that indicates the source of the letter: “From the letters of 
the most holy Clement, (author) of the Stromateis" (lr:l). 
In the letter Clement commends and supports the recipi¬ 
ent, a certain Theodore, for his opposition to the Carpo- 
cratians, who were libertine gnostics well known from 
ancient heresiological reports (Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. 3.2-6; Iren. haer. 1.25; Hippol. haer. 7.32; cf. Smith 
1973b: 295-350). According to Clement’s letter from Mar 
Saba, the Carpocratians employed an edition of the gospel 
of Mark which Carpocrates falsified by “mixing the most 
shameless lies with the undefiled and holy words” (lv:8—9). 
In contrast to the Carpocratian edition, Clement recog¬ 
nizes two authoritative editions of the gospel of Mark: 

(1) a public edition of the gospel, which Mark composed 
while Peter was in Rome and which seems to be identical 
or nearly identical with the canonical gospel of Mark; and 

(2) the Secret Gospel of Mark , “a more spiritual gospel for 
the use of those being perfected,” which also included the 
things appropriate for those progressing in knowledge 
(lr:20-22). When Mark died, Clement writes, he left the 
Secret Gospel to the care of the Church at Alexandria, 
“where it even now is very carefully guarded, being read 
only to those being initiated into the great mysteries (lv: 1- 
2 ). 

According to the letter of Clement, the Secret Gospel 
contained at least two passages not included in the public 
gospel of Mark, and Clement cites both of these two 
passages. The first passage (lv:23— 2r: 11), to be located 
immediately after Mark 10:34, recounts the story of the 
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raising of a rich youth (neaniskos) of Bethany (cf. themes 
in Mark 10:17-22 par.). At the request of the sister of the 
youth, Jesus goes to the tomb, rolls the stone away from 
the door, and raises the youth from the dead. The youth 
looks upon Jesus and loves him, and after six days Jesus 
instructs him. In the evening the youth, “wearing a linen 
cloth on his naked body” (2r:8; cf. Mark 14:51—52, also 
perhaps 16:1-8), comes to Jesus, and Jesus teaches him 
“the mystery of the kingdom of God” (2r:10; cf. Mark 
4:11). The second passage (2r:14—16), to be located within 
Mark 10:46, describes Jesus coming to Jericho and refus¬ 
ing to receive three women, including the sister and the 
mother of the youth. 

Recent studies on the Secret Gospel of Mark suggest that 
the significance of the text may be realized through a 
redaction-critical study of the Secret Gospel. Several scholars 
(H. Koester, H.-M. Schenke, J. D. Crossan, M. W. Meyer) 
have proposed interpretations of the Secret Gospel that 
attempt to place the text within the redactional history of 
the Markan tradition, and in so doing they are unanimous 
in advocating the priority of Secret Mark to canonical Mark. 
“The basic difference between the two,” Koester has stated, 
“seems to be that the redactor of canonical Mark elimi¬ 
nated the story of the raising of the youth and the refer¬ 
ence to this story in Mark 10:46” (1983: 56). Scholars have 
also noted that this Markan account of the raising of the 
youth is remarkably similar to the story of Lazarus in John 
11, except that the Secret Gospel account may well be more 
primitive than the Johannine account (the Secret Gospel 
lacks the details—personal names, descriptions of features 
of the miracle, etc.—and the theological themes of John 
11). The presentation of the youth “whom Jesus loved” in 
Secret Mark (2r: 15; cf. Mark 10:21) also bears striking 
resemblance to the BELOVED DISCIPLE in the gospel of 
John. These observations contribute to the discussion of 
the relationship between the Markan and Johannine tradi¬ 
tions, and the roles of the Johannine Beloved Disciple and 
the Markan neaniskos as paradigms for discipleship. 
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MARKETPLACE. See TRADE AND COMMERCE 
(ANE). 

MAROTH (PLACE) [Heb mdrot]. A village in the She- 
phelah of Judah (Mic 1:12), otherwise unknown. LXX 
reads odynas , “sorrows.” Identification with Maarath [Heb 
mafarad ] in the hill country of Judah (Josh 15:59) is un¬ 
likely since it does not account for the LXX reading, 
explain the loss of c ayin, or match well with the other 
known towns in Mic 1:10-16, which are located W of the 
Judean hills in the Shephelah (cf. Josh 15:33-44). Simi¬ 
larly, the Galilean Meroth mentioned by Josephus {JW 
3.3.1) is out of the question. Micah employs the feminine 
singular participle yosebet (lit: “inhabitant of”) within this 
dirge (vv 11, 12, 13, 15) to personify the population of 
these towns and villages which formed the defensive ap¬ 
proach to “Mother Jerusalem” as her “daughters” (Heb 
banot; see 2 Chr 11:5-12; Judg 1:27; Haag TDOT 2: 336; 
cf. 2 Kgs 18:13-16). Maroth itself is a play on Hebrew 
marar , “be bitter,” and mara, “be rebellious.” Hence, the 
paronomasia of 1:12 yields a sense akin to “Yes, Daughter 
Bitterbury longs for something sweet [Heb tob], but no, 
something sour [Heb ra c ] descends from YHWH to the 
very gate of [Mother] Jerusalem.” See MORESHETH. 

Lamontte M. Luker 


MARRIAGE. This entry consists of two articles. The 
first explores the subject of marriage and marriage cus¬ 
toms in the ancient Near East and in the Old Testament. 
The second focuses on marriage as it is presented in the 
New Testament. 

OLD TESTAMENT AND ANCIENT NEAR EAST 

Like other features of religious communities, marriage 
and wedding customs tend to be traditional and time- 
honored. This is not an area where novelty reigns. Archaic 
language like “thereto I plight thee my troth” is quite 
acceptable at the ceremony of marriage, but very strange 
elsewhere. The OT covers a period of approximately 1400 
years (Abraham to Ezra). It would seem, contrary to the 
statement made above, that marriage patterns in the patri¬ 
archal age differed, in some ways at least, from marriage 
patterns in the postexilic era (late 500 to 400 b.c.). 
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6. Levirate Marriage 

7. In the Creation Narratives 


A. Introduction 

Ancient Israel never produced a marriage manual for 
its citizenry. The creation story of Genesis 1 does indeed 
climax its narration with a wedding, an activity described 
by the narrator as “very good” in God’s estimation. Simi¬ 
larly, the account of Genesis 2 concludes penultimately 
with the programmatic exhortation “a man shall leave his 
father and mother and cleave to his wife, and the two shall 
become one flesh” (2:24). 

Even if this statement was first penned by later priestly 
writers, its placement near the beginning of Israel’s canon 
of sacred literature may indicate its preeminence and 
foundational nature vis-a-vis marriage, at least in the judg¬ 
ment of those involved in the shaping of that canon. And 
yet the statement is primarily an idealistic one. It is sur¬ 
prising how few marriages in the OT, if any, conform to 
Gen 2:24. One would have to scour the pages of the OT to 
find instances of the man leaving his home, uniting with 
his wife, and forming a “one flesh” relationship. 

The laws pertaining to marriage in the legal codes 
distributed throughout the OT are few and scattered. Most 
of these address issues such as whom one may not marry, 
how to determine virginity, the dissolution of marriage, 
remarriage, what is to become of a childless widow, etc. 
This is unlike ANE codes which tend to discuss matters of 
legal interest in seriatim fashion; thus the laws on marriage 
are for the most part all sequentially arranged in corpora 
like Hammurabi’s Code (nos. 128-84; ANET] 171-174) or 
the Middle Assyrian Laws (nos. A.25-39; ANET] 182-183). 

What we do have abundantly in the OT are stories about 
the marriages of men and women. On occasion the narra¬ 
tion of these marriages is pivotal in the development of a 
major theme or motif. At other times their telling appears 
but peripheral. Some of these marriages appear, on sur¬ 
face, to be normal and predictable, while others border on 
the bizarre. Some of these marriages are marked by sanc¬ 
tity and integrity, while others are aberrant and profane. 
Taking all these marriage stories together, looking for 
common threads, and on that basis trying to construct an 
OT concept of marriage is like sitting beside our highways 
and parkways, observing the flow of traffic and the driving 
patterns of individuals, and on that basis composing a 
driver’s manual. Both in driving and in marriage there is 
often a considerable difference between prescription and 
practice. For this reason, we will need to distinguish be¬ 
tween the divine will in marriages and OT marriages as 
they are illustrated. The latter may reflect the former, but 
not necessarily so. 

B. In the Ancient Near East 

Most of what we know about marriage and wedding 
customs in the ANE is based on accounts of marriages 
involving people of power and influence in society, i.e., 
kings, pharaohs, potentates, nobility, even the gods them¬ 
selves, or some epic hero whose legendary accomplish¬ 
ments raised him into the area of the divine. This is to be 
expected. The literature of antiquity highlights royalty 
more than it does the exploits of commoners. Thus, to 
read about the marriage of a pharaoh to his queen does 


not likely provide us any information on the marriage 
customs of the pharaoh’s thousands of pyramid laborers, 
any more than the wedding of an Assyrian king served as 
a model for the wedding of one of his canal excavators. 
Likewise, one can’t assume that the marriage of Prince 
Charles and Lady Diana was a typical late 20th-century 
wedding in England. 

To begin our survey, we turn out attention to the Ca- 
naanites as revealed in the texts from Ugarit. Marriage is 
illustrated at three levels in Ugarit. First is marriage among 
(royal) mortals. In five of six cases the king was followed 
on the throne by his son. One king, Niqmad II, was 
succeeded by his son Arhalba (ca. 1345-1336 b.c.). He in 
turn was followed not by a son, but by his brother, 
Niqmepa. Arhalba was childless, and so he willed that his 
wife, Kubaba, should, after his death, be wed to her 
brother-in-law Niqmepa. Furthermore he added a solemn 
warning that no other man outside the family should seek 
the hand of Kubaba in marriage. Thus, in an Akkadian 
document from Ugarit (PRU 3: 16.144), Arhalba warns: 
“Whoever, after my death, takes (in marriage) my wife, 
Kubaba daughter of Takan (?), from my brother—may 
Baal crush him . . 

This text is of interest for two reasons. One, it illustrates 
the existence of levirate marriage (to be discussed below) 
at Ugarit. Two, Arhalba’s imprecation on anyone marrying 
his widow, excluding his brother, may reflect the desire to 
avoid loss of family property to outsiders; more likely, it 
illustrates the fact that Ugarit shared with Israel the con¬ 
cept that marriage to a former king’s wife, or even his 
concubines, bestowed legitimacy on an aspirant who other¬ 
wise had no claim to the throne (see 2 Sam 3:7; 12:8; 
16:21; 1 Kgs 2:13-25; Tsevat 1958). 

The second level at which marriage is illustrated in 
Ugarit is in the marriage of the epic hero King Keret 
(named after the eponymous ancestor of the Cretans). As 
the epic opens, Keret’s wife has been taken from him 
before she has given him an heir. The text reads (A.i.14; 
ANET, 143) that Keret “married the woman, and she 
departed.” “Departed” here may be understood as a eu¬ 
phemism for “died” and thus Keret intends a second 
marriage ( ANET, 143), or else his wife was kidnapped, and 
thus Keret intends the recovery of his abducted wife (Gor¬ 
don 1964). In either case, the remainder of the epic details 
Keret’s journey at El’s direction to Udum, his eventual 
obtaining of his wife, Hurrai, their trip back to Keret’s 
place, their marriage (or reuniting), and finally the divine 
promise of progeny. This text demonstrates, among other 
things, that real love and romance did play a vital part in 
marriage at Ugarit. Keret (Gordon 1966: 105) describes 
Hurrai in terms reminiscent of the Song of Songs: “Whose 
charm is like Anath’s charm / Whose loveliness is like 
Astarte’s loveliness / Whose brows are lapis lazuli / Eves, 
bowls of alabaster!” 

This concern with passionate devotion is a feature that 
Ugarit shares with pre-Solomonic historiography. By con¬ 
trast, in the earlier literature of Egypt (e.g., Sinuhe) and 
Mesopotamia (e.g., Epic of Gilgamesh), and in post-Solo- 
monic historiography, little interest is shown in romantic 
marriage. It is interesting to note even the structural par¬ 
allels (Aitken 1984: 12) between the wooing of Rebekah 
(Genesis 24) and of Hurrai: (1) lack of a wife; (2) cominis- 
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sion to secure a wife; (3) travel to land or city of the future 
bride; (4) rendering of divine aid; (5) beauty of bride 
remarked; (6) negotiations for the bride; (7) sending off 
of the bride; (8) marriage blessing; (9) travel back with the 
bride; and (10) the marriage. 

The third level of marriage at Ugarit is marriage be¬ 
tween gods and goddesses. Of particular interest is the 
marriage between the Canaanite moon god Yarih and the 
Mesopotamian moon goddess Nikkal. The purpose of the 
wedding is clearly fertility, symbolized in the child that 
Nikkal will bear to Yarih. Yarih is willing to pay her father 
a bride-price (muhr) of “a thousand (shekels) of silver / A 
myriad of gold” (beyond the range of normal human 
ability to pay) so that “she may enter his house.” In return 
he will make her fertile: ‘‘I shall make her field into a 
vineyard / The field of her love into an orchard” (Gordon 
1966: 99). The text is a hieros gamos, a wedding of the gods, 
whose fertility stimulates plentiful harvests for mankind. 
Although a mythological text, it demonstrates most of the 
major points of marriage at Ugarit; paying the bride-price 
by the groom to the bride’s father, the dowry for the bride, 
a virilocal marriage in which the bride moves in with the 
groom, and a heavy concern with fertility. Thus, even the 
mythological narratives of Ugarit presumably reflect a 
common sociological province of marriage procedures and 
customs. 

The marriage of the gods is certainly no innovation with 
Northwest Semites in the 2d millennium b.c. Well-known 
Sumerian inscriptions from the end of the 4th millennium 
b.c. describe in texts that are belletristic and ritual in 
nature the rite of sacred marriage of the bride Inanna 
(originally goddess of the communal storehouse), who 
meets her groom Dumuzi (the god of the date palm) at 
the gate and admits him and his servants who carry the 
bridal gifts. This scene is depicted on the Uruk Vase. 
Dumuzi is the personification of the power behind and in 
the annual date harvest, and Inanna is that storehouse in 
which Dumuzi deposits and stores his yield. Their mating 
is what Jacobson (1976: 47) calls “the sacred cosmic sexual 
act in which all nature is fertilized.” 

Akkadian myths might even portray the possibility of 
marriage between a goddess and a mortal. In the Gilga- 
mesh Epic, Gilgamesh is proposed to by the goddess Ishtar 
(ANET, 83): 

Come Gilgamesh, be thou (my) lover! 

Do but grant me of your fruit. 

You shalt be my husband and I will be your wife. 

Gilgamesh rejects her offer of marriage, primarily be¬ 
cause of her past marital affairs (ANET, 84): 

Which lovers did you love forever? 

Which of your shepherds pleased you for all time? 

After listing some of Ishtar’s ex-lovers, Gilgamesh ex¬ 
claims (ANET, 84), 

If you should love me, you would (treat me) like them. 

As we indicated above, Mesopotamian legal documents 
deal with matters of matrimony. They do not deal ab¬ 


stractly, philosophically, or theologically with marriage. 
They are rules, plain and simple, defining the permissible 
and the nonpermissible with respect to items like divorce, 
dowry, marriage—price, and remarriage. A few samples 
from Hammurabi’s Code will suffice. For example, a mar¬ 
riage contract is absolutely essential for a marriage (no. 
128). If a man outlives his wife, her dowry belongs to her 
children, not to her husband (no. 162). If, however, the 
wife died without mothering any children, he is entitled to 
some of the dowry, but only if his father-in-law has re¬ 
turned the marriage-price (nos. 163, 164). 

The Middle Assyrian laws provide legal justification for 
the institution of levirate marriage (discussed above in 
connection with Ugarit). Law no. 33 from Tablet A reads: 
“If, while a woman is still living in her father’s house, her 
husband died and she has sons ... If she has no sons, her 
father-in-law shall marry her to the son of his choice . . 
This law and others like it (nos. 25, 26, 27, 32) begin 
conspicuously with the phrase “if while a woman is still 
living in her father’s house.” Law no. 27 adds “and her 
husband has been coming in frequently.” Assyriologists 
often call such a marriage whereby the husband lives with 
his wife in her father’s house erebu marriage (erebu means 
“to come in, pay visits [to one’s wife]”). The term is accept¬ 
able; however, the very next two laws (nos. 28, 29) indicate 
that erebu was also used of normal marital arrangements 
in which a woman “went in/entered” her husband’s house. 
The closest parallels to erebu marriage in the Bible would 
be Jacob living with his wives in the home of Laban, Moses 
living with his wife Zipporah in the home of Jethro, and 
Samson who goes down to “visit” his wife at Timnah. An 
Egyptian example would be Sinuhe, a courtier in the 
entourage of Sesostris I, who in a time of crisis fled to 
Canaan, lived with a local family, and married the daugh¬ 
ter. Of course, these examples are a bit different from the 
law cited in the code in that the husband is an outsider, a 
foreigner, while in the code the man initiated into the 
family is a native. 

The 15th-century-B.c. cuneiform texts from Nuzi in NE 
Iraq have contributed significantly to our understanding 
of marriage in Mesopotamia. Since the majority of these 
texts are private documents, personal matters such as 
marriage are frequently mentioned. As in most of the 
Near Eastern cultures, heavy emphasis is placed on procre¬ 
ation as the main purpose of marriage. What is unique in 
the Nuzi texts is the inordinately heavy stress laid on the 
bride’s fertility. In fact, a majority of the texts contain 
clauses concerned with the possibility of childlessness and 
the groom’s right to acquire/be provided a new wife in 
case the first wife proves barren (Grosz 1981: 182). 

Thus one marriage document (Grosz 1981: 166) reads: 

Zike, son of Akkuya, gave his son Shennima in adoption 
to Shuriha-ilu, and Shuriha-ilu gave Shennima all these 
fields. Should there be a son of Shuriha-ilu, he will be 
the chief heir, and Shennima will be secondary heir. . . . 
And he [Shuriha-ilu] gave Kelim-ninu as wife to Shen¬ 
nima. If Kelim-ninu bears children, Shennima will not 
take another wife, but if Kelim-ninu does not bear 
children, Kelim-ninu will take a slave-girl from the land 
of Nullu as wife for Shennima, and Kelim-ninu shall 
have authority over the child [of the slave girl]. 
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This text not only parallels Sarah giving Hagar to Abra¬ 
ham (Gen 16:2) and Rachel giving Bilhah to Jacob (Gen 
30:3), but the laws in Hammurabi’s Code (nos. 144, 146, 
147), all of which concern the (barren) wife who gave to 
her husband as surrogate for herself a female slave, and 
the female slave’s ability or lack of ability to bear a child. It 
also illustrates an uxorilocally residing son-in-law who had 
to be adopted by his father-in-law lest the son-in-law’s 
children belong to the father’s lineage and not the father- 
in-law’s lineage. 

While this text has some affinities with the Jacob and 
Leah/Rachel marriages, the following text is even closer 
(Gordon 1964: 24-25): 

The adoption tablet of Nashwi son of Arshenni. He 
adopted Wullu son of Puhishenni. As long as Nashwi 
lives, Wullu shall be the heir. Should Nashwi beget a son, 
[this son] shall divide equally with Wullu, but [only] 
Nashwi’s son shall take Nashwi’s gods. But if there be no 
son of Nashwi, then Wullu shall take his daughter as 
wife to Wullu. And if Wullu takes another wife, he 
forfeits Nashwi’s lands and buildings. Whoever breaks 
the contract shall pay one mina of silver [and] one mina 
of gold. 

The Nuzi texts are, as one would expect, full of refer¬ 
ences to the bride-price ( terhatu ) paid by the groom’s 
family to the bride’s family (i.e., her father or brother), 
and to the dowry ( mulugu ), a gift received by the bride 
from her father at the time of her marriage. Such frequent 
emphasis on the bride-price (the references to terhatu are 
more numerous than to mulugu, and the terhatu is always 
greater than the mulugu) has the effect of role-casting the 
wife as the object of the marital agreement rather than as 
the subject. 

In fact, there is some indication in the Nuzi texts that 
the payment of the bride—price could be postponed until 
the marriage was consummated, or until the bride had 
proven her fertility. Along possibly these same lines one 
text (Grosz 1981: 175) reads: 

Declaration with Kuni-asu, daughter of Hut-tesup, 
made in front of these witnesses: “In the past, Akam- 
musni married [me] off and took 40 shekels of silver for 
me from my husband, but now Akam-musni and my 
husband are [both] dead, and now [as to] myself, Akkiya, 
son of Hut-teSup, seized me in the street as his sister 
and took the authority [of brother] over a sister for me. 
He will marry me off and taken 10 shekels of surampashu 
silver from my [future] husband. 

What is of special interest here is the reduction of the 
bride-price for Kuni-aSu from her first marriage (40 shek¬ 
els) to her second marriage (10 shekels). This may be due 
to the fact that she is no longer a virgin, or that she has 
proved herself barren with her first husband (Grosz 1981: 
175). 

C. In the Old Testament 

1. Parentally Arranged/Seif-Initiated. The Hebrews 
shared with others of the ANE the practice of parentally 
arranged marriages. The basis for making this claim is 


scattered references in the OT narrative to such proce¬ 
dure. There is, however, no OT law that mandates this. 
Nowhere, for example, is there a law in the Deuteronomic 
code (Deuteronomy 12-26) to the effect that it is the 
responsibility of a father to select a bride for his son. 
There is a law that outlines procedures for dealing with a 
rebellious son (Deut 21:18-21), a recently married son 
(Deut 24:5), and a deceased son with no son of his own 
(Deut 25:5-10), but not one for an unmarried son. This is 
in contrast to the Laws of Eshnunna (ca. 2000 b.c.) one of 
which (no. 27) states (ANET, 162): 

If a man takes a(nother) man’s daughter without asking 
the permission of her father and her mother and con¬ 
cludes no formal marriage contract with her father and 
her mother, even though she may live in his house for a 
year, she is not a housewife. 

Similarly, the OT Wisdom Literature, while having 
much to say about healthy marital relationships, never 
classifies as wise one who chooses a wife for his son with 
prudence. Indeed Prov 19:14 affirms that a good wife is 
from the Lord, not from the husband’s father. 

The first instance of a parentally arranged marriage in 
the OT is Hagar selecting a wife for her son Ishmael from 
Egypt (Gen 21:21). If one attributes any credence to the 
year numbers of Genesis, which state that Abraham was 
eighty-six when he fathered Ishmael (16:16), and one 
hundred years old at Isaac’s birth (21:5), and give a year 
or two for Isaac to be weaned (21:8), that would suggest 
that Ishmael was fifteen or sixteen when his mother ar¬ 
ranged his marriage to a native-born Egyptian. This may 
reflect one of the justifications for parentally arranged 
marriages, namely, the relatively young age at which boys 
and girls reached marriageable age. It is unlikely, however, 
that Hagar’s selection of a wife for her son may be sus¬ 
tained as an illustration of a parent’s assuming the respon¬ 
sibility of spouse selection for a young child. Apart from 
the problems about the chapter’s portrayal of Ishmael as 
still quite young (see 21:14-19), possibly still an infant in 
fact, Gen 21:20-21 indicates that Ishmael grew up, be¬ 
came an expert with the bow, and lived in the wilderness 
of Paran. Eventually Hagar chose a wife for him from 
Egypt (Gen 21:21). The interval between 21:14-19 and 
21:21 is unknown. Even if Ishmael is cast out from Isaac at 
15 or 16 years of age, he could be 17, 20, or 30 before his 
wife is chosen for him. On the other hand, those who were 
older when they married (Jacob, Esau, or Boaz) played a 
much larger role in the selection of their mate. But even 
advanced age did not itself guarantee autonomy in matri¬ 
monial matters. For example, Isaac is forty (Gen 25:20) 
when Rebekah is chosen for him, and Pharaoh gave Asen- 
ath, daughter of Potipherah priest of On, to Joseph as w ife 
when Joseph was thirty years old (Gen 37: 45-46). The 
choice of Rebekah is the classic case of parentally arranged 
marriages (through Abraham’s faithful servant [Genesis 
24]). Isaac played no role, other than finding the choice to 
his satisfaction (24:67). Incidentally, the OT never man¬ 
dates an ideal age range for marriage (cf.. however. Bu¬ 
chanan 1956). In Egypt girls were married between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen, and young men between 
fourteen and twenty. In Greece girls were usually between 
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fourteen and twenty, and men usually between twenty and 
thirty. In Rome, at the time of Augustus, the legal mini¬ 
mum age for girls was twelve, and for boys fourteen. The 
Talmud recommends marriage for girls at the age of 
puberty, which would be twelve or thirteen (Yebam. 62b). 
Males are encouraged to marry between fourteen and 
eighteen. A girl younger than twelve-and-a-half, according 
to Talmudic law (Qidd. 2b), could not refuse a marriage 
arranged by her father. Beyond that age her assent was 
essential (Yamauchi 1978: 241-43). 

While Judah, son of Jacob, seems to have exercised 
considerable freedom in the selection of his wife (Gen 
38:2), he did not extend that liberty to his son Er, but 
instead took Tamar as the wife for his firstborn (Gen 38:6). 
Subsequently he instructed another son, Onan, to “marry” 
his widowed daughter-in-law (Gen 38:8). Exod 2:21 im¬ 
plies that the Midianite priest Reuel selected Zipporah 
from his seven daughters and gave her to Moses, as Moses 
shifts from houseguest to helping hand to husband. Again 
in this latter case, Moses is no young immature adolescent 
who lacks the wisdom to select his own spouse. In the 
words of Exod 2:11 this happened sometime after Moses 
had “grown up,” an age range that Stephen specifies with 
the proverbial “forty” (Acts 7:23). 

Caleb, in an attempt to stimulate support for an invasion 
of the city Kiriath-sepher, offered his daughter Achsah as 
a trophy and wife to any man who would spearhead the 
attack. Othniel accepted the challenge, and in the process 
gained the hand of Achsah (Josh 15:16, 17 and Judg 1:12, 
13). This particular story illustrates the fact that an es¬ 
teemed bride could be obtained not by expensive gifts or 
a monumental bride-price, but by deeds of valor. It is 
comparable with David’s marriage to Michal. Viewed from 
one perspective, David’s marriage to Michal is parentally 
arranged (1 Sam 18:21), albeit for an ulterior motive. In 
the end, however, David won Michal not by paying a 
conventional bride-price, but by routing and slaughtering 
200 Philistines and presenting their foreskins as evidence 
of his triumphs (I Sam 18:27; 2 Sam 3:14). Even earlier 
than this, Saul tried to give his daughter Merab to David 
(1 Sam 18:17), again as a means of having David killed. 

The pattern of parentally arranged marriages seems not 
to continue beyond Saul. Jesse, father of David, played no 
role in David’s marriage to Abigail (1 Samuel 25), to 
Ahinnoam (2 Sam 2:2), to Maacah (2 Sam 2:3), to Haggith 
(2 Sam 2:4), to Abital (2 Sam 2:4), or to Eglah (2 Sam 2:5). 
And David did not select the Pharaoh’s daughter for his 
son Solomon (1 Kgs 3:1), nor any women in his 700- 
member harem (1 Kgs 11:3). 

Accordingly, we note a number of marriages in the OT 
in which the parents played an incidental, if not nonexis¬ 
tent, role in the marriage of their progeny. As we indicated 
above, where an older male was involved, the man, in 
several instances, took more responsibility in choosing a 
wife. We have already mentioned the marriages of Jacob 
(with, however, some guidance from the parents [27:46- 
28:2], even though Jacob must be older than 40 [cf. 
26:34]), Esau, and Boaz. To these we might add Shechem’s 
directive to his father about Jacob’s daughter Dinah—“get 
me this young woman as a wife” (Gen 34:4), and similarly 
Samson s ultimatum to his parents—"I have seen a woman 
in Timnah of the daughter of the Philistines; now there¬ 


fore, get her for me as a wife” (Judg 14:2). Samson’s 
marriage is suspect on three grounds: (1) he marries a 
foreigner, (2) it is initiated by sexual attraction, and (3) it 
is against his parents’ will (Bal 1987: 42). Both of these 
stories demonstrate that even when the initiative for 
spouse selection was with the husband-to-be, the formali¬ 
ties of parental arrangement were still followed. In such 
instances parental approval was assumed rather than solic¬ 
ited. 

Abraham did not pick out a wife for Isaac. All that the 
father legislated was that the servant fetch a wife for Isaac 
from the country of Abraham’s birth, and that she not be 
a daughter of the Canaanites (Gen 24:3, 4). If anything, 
the story highlights the role of divine providence in mar¬ 
riage. Parents supply only the most general guidelines. 
Furthermore, one reads in the story that Rebekah had the 
choice either to accept the servant’s invitation to return to 
Canaan with him, or refuse that invitation (Gen 24:58). 
Her family fully honored her power of acceptance or veto. 
Interestingly, Abraham played no role in the story’s cli¬ 
max. It was the servant and Rebekah, then Rebekah and 
Isaac alone in his late mother’s tent. The text simply says 
(v 67), “and he loved her.” Terrien (1985: 32) reminds us 
that the verb “to love” is susceptible of two different 
vocalizations: an “active” one (“and he made love to her”), 
which would emphasize the erotic aspect of their relation¬ 
ship, and a “stative” one (“and he was in love with her”), 
which expresses a lasting feeling rather than a temporary 
sensation. The Hebrew manuscripts clearly indicate the 
stative use. 

Similarly, Isaac does not pick Jacob’s wife. Like his 
father, his concern is that Jacob marry endogamously (Gen 
28:1-5). Isaac and Rebekah are grieved by Esau’s marriage 
to Judith and Basemath, who are Hittites (Gen 26:34, 35), 
but they cannot veto it. The same goes for Esau’s subse¬ 
quent marriage to Mahalath, the daughter of Ishmael (Gen 
28:6-9). 

To those who have lived all their lives in the West, 
parentally arranged marriages will seem strange, maybe 
even absurd, and at least an illegitimate extension of pa¬ 
rental authority; however, much of the world still operates 
in this fashion. There is at least a double rationale for 
parental selection of marriage partners. For one thing, 
such an arrangement focuses attention upon the entire 
family unit, and not just on the couple alone. Secondly, it 
permits an understanding of love which has as much to do 
with the commitment of the will (“I love you because you 
are my wife”) as it does with emotions, glands, and hor¬ 
mones (“you are my wife because I love you”) [Baker 1984: 
97]. 

2, Endogamy/Exogamy. Endogamy is the custom of 
marrying only within one’s own group, such as a clan, 
tribe, etc. Exogamy is the custom of marrying outside 
one’s own clan, tribe, etc. The OT reflects both systems in 
operation. Sometimes the two different types of marriage 
exist side by side, but more often than not, one exists to 
the virtual exclusion of the other. 

Endogamous marriage is the norm in the patriarchal 
age. Thus we read that Abraham married his half-sister 
(Gen 20:12), Nahor married his niece Milcah (Gen 11:29). 
Isaac married his cousin Rebekah (Gen 24:15). Esau mar¬ 
ried his cousin Malhalath (Gen 28:9). Jacob also married 
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his cousins Rachel and Leah (Gen 29:12). This latter case 
illustrates the common phenomenon of cross-cousin mar¬ 
riage, i.e., marriage between the offspring of siblings of 
opposite sex, one in which a man marries the daughter of 
his mother’s brother, despite the close degree of consan¬ 
guinity. It is a marital relationship that avoids “the ex¬ 
tremes of too much endogamy on the one hand and too 
much exogamy on the other hand” [Oden 1983: 199]. 
Amram, father of Moses, married his aunt (Num 26:59). 
The unmarried daughters of the sonless Zelophehad 
raised the question of what would happen to inheritance 
in case of the marriage of female heirs (Num 27:1—11; 
36:1-13). Would it be possible in such a situation for family 
inheritance to move outside the tribe? To prevent that, 
Moses informed the concerned parties that they could 
marry anybody they wish (note the latitude given here), 
but they could marry only within the family of their 
father’s tribe (Num 36:6). 

The justifications for endogamy are clear enough. It 
could be based on such a thing as unfriendly relations with 
a neighboring tribe. Or it may signal a need for separation 
from a majority group while living among or adjacent to 
foreigners. Thus, to give a contemporary example, a mem¬ 
ber of an Amish community could not marry somebody 
from a mainline Protestant denomination and remain in 
good graces with the Amish community. Where substan¬ 
tive religious issues are involved, endogamy reflects the 
practical need to preserve a certain norm of religious 
behavior, and also to maintain the ethnic purity of the 
tribe or family. The smaller the group, and the more 
entrenched its religious ethos, the greater the threat pre¬ 
sented by exogamy to that group. 

But the same biblical traditions also demonstrate that 
endogamy was not inviolable. Esau married two Hittites 
(Gen 26:34) and a Canaanite (Gen 28:6—9). Joseph mar¬ 
ried an Egyptian (Gen 41:45), Judah a Canaanite (Gen 
38:2), Moses a Midianite/Cushite (Exod 2:21, Num 12:1), 
Samson a Philistine (Judges 14; 16:4-22), Boaz a Moabitess 
(Ruth 4:13), David a Calebite and Aramean (2 Sam 3:3), 
and Ahab a Phoenician (1 Kgs 16:31). Solomon pursued 
exogamy to the extreme (1 Kgs 3:1; 11:1; 14:21). There 
are also a few instances of an Israelite woman marrying a 
foreigner. Bathsheba married Uriah the Hittite (2 Sam 
11:3); the Phoenician Hiram’s mother was from the tribe 
of Naphtali (1 Kgs 7:13, 14), and Esther married the 
Persian King Ahasuerus. There is also the instance of 
Sheshan, who had only daughters, so he gave one of his 
daughters to his Egyptian slave (1 Chr 2:34-35). These 
exogamous marriages took place: (I) out of spite (Esau’s); 
(2) when one was living in a foreign land for an unusually 
long period of time (Joseph’s, Moses’, Esther’s); (3) with 
divine approval (but parental disapproval) as a means of 
moving against the enemy (Judg 13:3, 4); (4) for consoli¬ 
dation of political power (David’s, as argued by Levenson 
and Halpern [1980: 507-18], Solomon’s); (5) in blatant 
disregard for religious norms (Ahab’s and Solomon’s). 

It is an overstatement to claim that the OT prohibits 
intermarriage with all gentiles. To be sure, Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah do make such a prohibition (Ezra 9-10; Neh 
13:23-27) and probably were not the first to fulminate 
against exogamy, leading as it could to compromise or 
indifference. Judg 3:5, 6 makes the point in connection 


with its commentary on the apostasy of Israel that part of 
that downfall was due to Israel’s intermarriage with the 
nations among whom she lived. Josh 23:12, 1 Kgs 1L4, 
and the priestly Exod 34:16 (in the context of a renewed 
covenant) emphasize the same. 

It should be noted that one of the key passages on the 
subject in Deuteronomic literature, Deut 7:3, forbids inter¬ 
marriage with the seven peoples to be dispossessed from 
the land, but does not name other foreigners. Interest¬ 
ingly, Leviticus 18 and 20 are replete with sexual taboos, 
but intermarriage is not among them (probably because 
the concern of these two chapters is with intrafamilial 
marriage). If all intermarriage is forbidden, then the law 
of Deut 21:10-14 would be odd, for it permits the Hebrew 
warrior to take a wife from female war prisoners. Further¬ 
more, Deut 23:7, 8 seems to allow marriage with an Edom¬ 
ite or Egyptian after three generations (perhaps to provide 
sufficient time for the non-Israelite to acclimatize to Isra¬ 
elite practices). Amalekites, on the other hand, never qual¬ 
ify (Deut 25:17-19). It has been suggested that one inter¬ 
pretation for the Ammonite and Moabite “entering the 
congregation of the Lord” only after the tenth generation 
(Deut 23:2-6) is that intermarriage between Israelites and 
these two groups was postponed for ten generations. Con¬ 
textually this interpretation is lent support by Deut 22:13- 
23:1, which deals with marriage laws. But in light of the 
book of Ruth, where intermarriage with Moabites did take 
place, it seems that “enter the congregation” is another 
way of saying “enter the temple of the Lord.” 

If the exogamous marriages of kings like David, Solo¬ 
mon, and Ahab are typical, then it is possible that “from 
the beginning of monarchy, the number of intermarriages 
increase, and exogamy is socially tolerated to the point 
where it inspires indifference rather than anxiety” (Bren¬ 
ner 1985: 116-17). If so, then perhaps the legal prohibi¬ 
tions against intermarriage were a Deuteronomic response 
to intentional deviation from the norm, a deviation made 
even more possible by the religious and political demorali¬ 
zation brought by the fall of N Israel in 722 b.c. 

What was a minor entry in the Deuteronomic platform 
became a major component in the reforms of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Two entire chapters in Ezra (9 and 10) are 
devoted to this subject (see also Neh 9:2; 10:30; 13:3, 23- 
27, 28). The guilty parties included members of the priests 
(Ezra 10:18-22), the Levites (Ezra 10:23-24), and the laity 
(Ezra 10:25-43). The postexilic prophet Malachi, and 
probably a contemporary of Ezra and Nehemiah, rebuked 
bis people for marrying “the daughter of a foreign god 
(Mai 2:11). Malachi’s battel nekar is the equivalent of nasini 
nokriyydt in 1 Kgs 11:1, 8; Ezra 10:2; Neh 13:26. That 
Malachi uses the phrase “daughter of a foreign god 
rather than “foreign women” suggests not only the evil of 
intermarriage per se, but the inevitable religious syncre¬ 
tism that accompanied such exogamous marriages. It is 
not difficult to see why such marriages might flourish in 
the postexilic era. For one thing, impoverished exiles, 
stripped of home and possessions, would opt to marry 
women from wealthy families (i.e., foreign) in order to 
advance their economic status. And again, the openness of 
the Persian administration fostered a more intimate give- 
and-take between its own populace and various displaced 
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persons living within its borders (Glazier-McDonald 1987: 
605). 

Given this situation, Ezra’s reform had as its goal a 
separation of Israel from everything that induced contam¬ 
ination. His goal, as argued by Bossman (1979: 36), was 
the purification of the people according to a priestly ideal 
of separation from all that is unclean. For Ezra it was 
impossible to make consonant with each other this pen¬ 
chant for intermarriage and God’s call to his people to be 
holy. Anything that threatened to abort this movement of 
reformation in a community recently resettled, uncertain 
of its future, and searching for its identity had to be dealt 
with forthrightly, even if the measures seemed distasteful 
and counterproductive to the majority. Incidentally, there 
is no indication that Ezra’s interdiction of marriage with 
foreign women extended to marriages of Judean Jews with 
Samaritan women. The latter do not fall into the category 
of ndsim nokriyyot. 

It appears that postbiblical Judaism is closer to Ezra than 
it is to Moses on the question of endogamy/exogamy. For 
instance, Jubilees (mid-2d century b.c.) 30 states (incor¬ 
rectly) that Moses outlawed intermarriage with all gentiles. 
However, Jubilees 30 (esp. vv 7-11) builds not on the locus 
classicus Deut 7:3-4, but on Lev 18:21. 

Unlike the integrating Hellenizers of the 2d century 
b.c., the Maccabeans, of whom Jubilees is a product, pushed 
for stability through separation. Where could such sepa¬ 
ration be more manifest than in the avoidance of exoga- 
mous marriages? In agreement with Jubilees, the lst-cen- 
tury-A.D. Jewish philosopher from Alexandria, Philo (Spec 
Leg 3.29), argued strenuously against intermarriage, using 
Moses for support, especially Deut 7:3-4, as did the Jewish 
historian in Rome, Josephus ( Ant 8.190-96). For both of 
these authors exogamy was a violation of a Mosaic ordi¬ 
nance. 

In contrast to Jubilees, Philo, and Josephus, rabbinic 
society seems not to have been disturbed by intermarriage. 
Both the Palestinian Talmud and the Babylonian Talmud 
are relatively quiet on the issue, and the prohibition of 
intermarriage does not even appear in the Mishnah (Co¬ 
hen 1983: 27-28). 

3. Monogamy/Polygamy. The ideal marraige in OT 
society was a monogamous one, one man for one woman, 
one woman for one man. The creation narrative (Gen 
2:24) makes this point with its call to the man to forsake 
his mother and father and cleave unto his wife (not wives). 
In fact, there is only one illustration of the violation of 
that pattern in primeval history, and that is Lamech (Gen 
4:23). A number of laws have been cited (IDB 3: 281) as 
support for monogamous marriage: Exod 20:17; 21:5; 
Lev 18:8, 11, 14, 15, 16,20; 20:10; 21:13; Num 5:12; Deut 
5:21; 22:22. Wisdom Literature also provides copious texts 
in support of monogamy: Prov 12:4; 18:22; 19:13; 21:9; 
Eccl 9:9; Job 31:1, 9—12; Sir 26:1-4. It would appear, 
however, that the main justification in using these verses to 
substantiate monogamy is the use of *issa in the singular. 
But a closer look at these verses raises serious questions 
about whether or not they provide credence for monog¬ 
amy. For example, Exod 20:17 and Deut 5:21 list several 
things one is not to covet, and all the objects the individual 
is warned against coveting are in the singular. If it is 
possible for a man to have more than one manservant, 


maidservant, ox, or ass, he could have more than one wife. 
Or again. Lev 18:8, 11, 14, 15, 16, 20 all refer to uncover¬ 
ing the nakedness of somebody’s wife, again always in the 
singular. However, one should not suppose, for example, 
that a person has only one sister (e.g., 18:9) since “sister” 
appears in the singular as well. In fact, Lev 18:9 warns 
against uncovering the nakedness of one’s sister, who is 
further identified as “the daughter of your father or the 
daughter of your mother,” indicating that a man could 
have multiple wives, providing sons and daughters from 
different mothers. 

Indeed, the OT is replete with illustrations of polyga¬ 
mous marriages. To be more precise, it tells of instances of 
polygyny (one husband, more than one wife), but no 
instance of polyandry (one wife, more than one husband). 
Apart from the two wives of Lamech already noted, we 
recall (1) Abraham with Sarah and his concubines Hagar 
and Keturah (Genesis 16; 25:1-2); (2) Jacob with Leah and 
Rachel (Gen 29:15-30); (3) Esau with three wives (Gen 
26:34; 36:2; 28:9); (4) Gideon with his “many wives” (Judg 
8:30); (5) Elkanah with Hannah and Peninnah (1 Sam 1:2); 
(6) David with seven named wives (1 Sam 18:17-30; 25:38- 
43; 2 Sam 3:2—5) and additional unnamed ones (2 Sam 
5:13); (7) Solomon and his royal harem (1 Kgs 3:1; 11:3; 
Cant 6:8); and (8) Rehoboam with his eighteen wives 
(2 Chr 11:21). There is one law in the Deuteronomic code 
(Deut 21:15-17) which does allow for one man to be 
married simultaneously to two wives. And the only individ¬ 
ual who is admonished in the same code not to multiply 
wives is the king (Deut 17:17). No such prohibition is 
directed to the king’s subjects. 

Looking at these lists of polygamists, one is led to the 
conclusion that polygyny may have been limited to men 
who occupied leadership positions, who were well off, or 
who had some other claim to distinction. Indeed, de Vaux 
comments ( Anclsr , 25): “it is noteworthy that the books of 
Samuel and Kings, which cover the entire period of the 
monarchy, do not record a single case of bigamy among 
commoners (except that of Samuel’s father, 1 Sam 1:2, at 
the very beginning of the period).” However, the books of 
Samuel and Kings record little about any commoner, or 
the marriage of any commoner. 

It is clear that in most of the above-cited instances 
polygyny was a major contributor to problems in the 
household. Witness the debacle between Hagar and Sarah, 
or Rachel’s envying of Leah’s fertility (Gen 30:1—2, 15), or 
the frustration of Esau’s parents (Gen 26:35), or the liqui¬ 
dation of Gideon’s seventy sons by Abimelech, his son by 
concubine (Judges 9), or Peninnah’s provocation of Han¬ 
nah (1 Sam 1:6), or David’s in-house squabbling and 
treachery among half-brothers and half-sisters (2 Samuel 
13, 1 Kings 1-2), or Solomon’s forfeiture of his empire 
(1 Kings 11). 

Wherever the emphasis of marriage is placed on procre¬ 
ation or the sexual satisfaction of the man, more than 
likely polygyny will flourish. But one should not attribute 
all instances of polygyny to lust. In a society that is over¬ 
whelmingly seminomadic and agricultural, the mainte¬ 
nance of several wives would supply an abundant work 
force to tend flocks and work fields. 

4. Among the Prophets. It is the prophets whom we 
must credit with conceiving the idea of Yahweh as the 
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husband of Israel in their attempt to graphically portray 
God’s covenant election of Israel. The Torah, however, 
already hints of this kind of relationship between God and 
his people. For example, the commandment that urges 
aniconic worship of the deity finds its motivation in the 
affirmation that Yahweh is a “jealous” God (Exod 20:5). 
The Hebrew for the adjective “jealous” is qanna? (see also 
Exod 34:14). The related noun qirfa and verb qinnP de¬ 
scribe the agitation of a husband suspicious of his wife’s 
infidelity (Num 5:14, 30; cf. Prov 6:34 for this noun qiw?a 
used to describe the passionate feelings of a husband vis- 
a-vis his wife). The Torah also uses the verb zana (“go 
whoring”) to express apostasy of Israel from Yahweh 
(Exod 34:15, 16), as well as the noun zonim (“harlotry,” 
Num 15:39). 

The prophetic development of this figure built upon 
this tradition reflected in the Torah. Hosea was the first to 
advance the metaphor significantly. He was then followed 
by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the exilic Isaiah, and Malachi. In 
Hosea’s case his own marriage to Gomer was intricately 
connected with his meditation on Israel’s marriage to 
Yahweh. It is still a moot point whether or not God in¬ 
structed Hosea to marry a lady who was already a street 
harlot in order to illustrate God’s choice of an already 
loose-living people, or whether Hosea married a lady who 
was potentially promiscuous, who subsequently aban¬ 
doned the prophet, thus providing a poignant illustration 
to Hosea of Yahweh’s hurting and grieving heart over the 
apostasy of his spouse. 

Hosea 3 is the autobiographical account of Hosea’s new 
marriage or remarriage. He “bought” (3:2) his spouse for 
fifteen shekels of silver. In between these two marriages of 
the prophet the second chap, expands on Hosea’s experi¬ 
ences, justifying Hosea’s divorce from Gomer (2:3-15— 
Eng 2:1-13), and addressing theologically Hosea’s second 
marriage (2:16-25—Eng 2:1-23). Hosea is told by God to 
speak to the woman’s children (i.e., the citizens of northern 
Israel) and urge them to “arraign your mother” (i.e., the 
kingdom of northern Israel), for of that Israel God will 
say: “she is not my wife and I am not her husband 
pwa]” (Hos 2:4—Eng 2:2). In the second half of this 
chapter, however, the emphasis is reversed, and Yahweh’s 
marriage, or remarriage, with the people is depicted. 

What is of special import here is the indication that 
because of God’s (re)marriage to Israel, “In that day, says 
Yahweh, You will call me My husband / My man pfrT), And 
no longer will you call me My master / My owner [ baHi ]” 
(Hos 2:18—Eng 2:16). To be sure, the use of baHi is 
directed against the false worship of the Canaanite baals 
of the fields, as the next verse makes clear: “And I will 
remove the name of the Baals from her mouth, and they 
shall no longer be mentioned by their name.” But this is 
more than simply a broadside against Canaanite fertility 
concepts. What Hosea affirms is that in God’s (re)marriage 
with his people, there will be more than a master-slave 
relationship. As Terrien (1985: 54) has stated, Hosea at¬ 
tacks the idea of "marriage as a contract of ownership 
through which a woman is nothing more than the property 
of a man. Israel . . . will not look at her God as if she were 
the slave of her master, but she will enjoy with him the 
status of partner and trusted friend.” 

It is of interest that it was Hosea, and not some of his 


contemporaries, such as Amos or Micah or Isaiah, who got 
the most mileage out of this daring marriage metaphor. 
There are hints of the concept in Amos, e.g., when he 
refers to “the virgin of Israel” (5:2), or when he uses a 
phrase like “you only have I known among all the families 
of the earth” (3:2), with its apparent conjugal symbolism. 
But there is nothing approaching Hosea’s bold use of the 
metaphor. Nerved by his strong foundation in covenant 
theology with its emphasis on moral love, and caught in 
the trauma of his own marriage experience, Hosea may 
use the marriage metaphor as graphically as he does 
precisely because he is, unlike Amos or Isaiah, meeting 
head on a pagan cult that includes marriage themes in its 
mythology and sexual acts in its praxis (Hall 1982: 170). 

Hosea’s appropriation of Yahweh as husband and Israel 
as bride is the forerunner for similar emphasis in subse¬ 
quent prophets. Jeremiah picks up this imagery in Jer 
2:20—25 and 3:1-3. He even calls Judah’s allies her “lovers” 
(22:20, 22; 30:14; see also Hos 8:9). Ezekiel 16 with its 
extended discussion of Judah as a nymphomaniacal adul¬ 
teress is a classic passage. Two expressions, both in v 8, 
describe God’s “marriage” to Judah before she sought 
other lovers. The first is “I spread my skirt/wing over you,” 
which is another way of saying “I married you” (see also 
Deut 23:1—Eng 22:30; 27:20; Ruth 3:9; Mai 2:16). In 
marriage the man’s garment covered the woman’s naked¬ 
ness, whereas adultery uncovered it. The second phrase is 
Ezek 16:8, “I entered into a covenant with you.” This is 
one of only two places in the entire OT where marriage is 
spoken of as a covenant. The other is Mai 2:14. Finally, 
the later Isaiah used the same metaphor for God’s attach¬ 
ment to Israel (Isa 61:10 and 62:5). In the latter God is 
compared to a bridegroom exulting over his bride. The 
prophets shared completely their Hebrew tradition that 
Yahweh is never conceived of as having sexuality. And yet 
they were not hesitant to speak of Israel as God’s bride, an 
imagery that abounds in non-Israelite religions where the 
gods and goddesses were explicitly sexual. In exploiting 
the marriage metaphor even at the divine level, the proph¬ 
ets were in effect engaging in a demythologizing herme¬ 
neutic. 

Apart from their symbolic use of the marriage meta¬ 
phor, four of the prophets integrated their own marriage, 
or lack thereof, into their message. We have already men¬ 
tioned Hosea’s marriage to Gomer and the three children 
born of this marriage, to whom were given richly symbolic 
names. Isaiah fathered two children by his wife, who is 
simply styled “the prophetess” (Isa 8:3), and each of the 
children bore a symbolic name, ambiguous in their inter¬ 
pretation as either signs of hope or signs of judgment. 
The death of Ezekiel’s wife, called “the desire of vour 
eyes” (Ezek 24:16), is foretold to Ezekiel, and the prophet 
is instructed not to mourn for her, not even to shed a tear 
(Ezek 24:16-18). Similarly, mourning is to be withheld 
from those about to experience their own demise. Finally, 
Jeremiah provides the only illustration in the OT ot a 
divine call to celibacy (Jer 16:2). The joy and fulfillment 
denied to him is a harbinger of days of judgment tor 
Jeremiah’s contemporaries. This particular prohibition for 
Jeremiah is not dated, but it must have come at a point in 
his ministry where all hope for the repentance and salva¬ 
tion of his peers became impossible. Jeremiah faced extinc- 
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tion on two fronts, one from his enemies, who wished to 
cut him off and blot out his name, the other from God, 
who denied him marriage, and thus progeny to perpetuate 
his name. 

5. In Wisdom Literature. Ecclesiastes and Proverbs af¬ 
firm repeatedly the happiness and delight in the reciprocal 
love of a man and woman in marriage. The writer of 
Ecclesiastes vetoes the solitary life with his famous “two are 
better than one’* (5:9), then describes the life of mutuality 
these two may share (5:10-12). While these four verses 
may be describing simply the value of a friend, they 
suggest that marriage at its heart is a friendship, not a 
hierarchy between suzerain and servant. Thus there is a 
time for embracing (3:5b). Is it possible that the enigmatic 
“there is a time to cast away stones, and a time to gather 
stones” (3:5a) refers to times of sexual intimacy and eu¬ 
phoria and to times of sexual abstinence (Loader 1969: 
242)? In both phrases the emphasis is on giving oneself to 
another, to intimacy. Eccl 9:9 admonishes one to live 
joyfully with the wife whom you love. 

Proverbs reverberates with the same theme. See, for 
example, Prov 5:18-20; 6:29; 12:4; 18:22; 19:14; 30:19; 
31:10-31. It is well known that Proverbs is written from 
the man’s/husband’s point of view. So Proverbs speaks of 
the husband who must live with a nagging wife who is like 
a dripping faucet (17:1, 14; 19:13; 21:9, 19; 25:24; 27:15- 
16; 30:23). Nowhere is there a proverb that counsels the 
wife on what she is to do when she has to share the home 
with an insensitive and obnoxious husband. To aid the 
male in finding the right wife, Proverbs lists a sample of 
commendable traits such a woman should exemplify 
(31:10-31). It does not provide a parallel list in order to 
assist the female to find a “virtuous husband.” At the same 
time, the list of gifts possessed by this ideal wife are hardly 
the traditional cooking, cleaning, and conceiving. She is, 
in addition to a devoted mother and a loving wife, a 
business woman, a real estate agent, a farmer, a philan¬ 
thropist, a craftsman, a seller, purchaser, and administra¬ 
tor. 

We include the Song of Songs in this section even though 
it does not fall into the category of Wisdom Literature. 
One reason for utilizing the Song of Songs at this point is 
that, unlike Proverbs, it is written from a woman’s point of 
view. It is a passionate love song in which a young bride 
and groom, now at the point of readiness for consumma¬ 
tion of marriage, celebrate their reciprocal erotic love. 
Especially prominent in this rhapsody is the woman’s pas¬ 
sion for her lover. She is the one who seeks him, not vice 
versa (3:1-4; 5:6—8), and it is her recollections of his 
attractive features that are given prominence. It is impor¬ 
tant to observe that the Song extols not fertility but human 
love. For this reason, there is no allusion to any legal aspect 
of marriage, to procreation, or to the institution of the 
family. Here is further evidence, then, of the Bible’s mov¬ 
ing away from an exclusive focus on marriage as primarily 
the siring of progeny, i.e., marriage as a means to an end. 

6. Levirate Marriage. Deut 25:5—10 provides legal sanc¬ 
tion for a marriage between a widow whose husband died 
without offspring (the yebama) and the brother of the 
deceased (the ydbam). It is the responsibility of the latter 

to perform the duty of a husband’s brother” {ydbam ). 
When the brother-in-law chooses not to marry the yebama , 


the ceremony of halted (removal by the widow of the 
brother-in-law’s sandal) takes place, and the widow spits in 
his face as well. This latter is a point of interest, for this 
law is the only one in the OT that includes in its statement 
of penalty an act of humiliation against the villain. The 
removal of the shoe by the woman is not an additional part 
of the insult. Rather, in removing the brother-in-law’s 
shoe, with the town’s elders as witnesses, the woman as¬ 
sumes the right to her freedom and full control of her 
destiny. 

This type of marriage is known as levirate marriage, 
from the Latin levir , “brother-in-law.” Its continuation into 
the NT era is demonstrated by the Sadducees’ question to 
Jesus about the childless woman who was married in se¬ 
quence to six of her late husband’s brothers (Matt 22:23— 
33 = Mark 12:18-27 = Luke 20:27-40). We have seen 
that levirate marriage existed in Ugarit, in the Middle 
Assyrian (no. 33) and Hittite law codes (no. 193), and 
possibly in the Nuzi texts. In these texts the primary 
concern is with producing a (male) child to carry on the 
name of the deceased husband. 

Two stories in the OT portray levirate marriage in oper¬ 
ation: Genesis 38 and Ruth. However, when either one of 
these stories is aligned with the law in Deuteronomy, 
significant differences are apparent. For example, in Deu¬ 
teronomy and Genesis 38 the levirate is compulsory; in 
Ruth it is not. Again, Deut 25:5-10 limits the levirate to 
brothers “who dwell together” (i.e., brothers who have not 
yet come into their inheritance and who have not yet 
established families of their own). On the other hand, 
Genesis 38 extends the levirate to the father-in-law and 
Ruth to a distant relative. Genesis 38 at least accords with 
Middle Assyrian Law no. 33 and Hittite Law no. 193, both 
of which mention first the brother as the normal partner, 
but allows his father this function as well. And thirdly, 
Deut 25:7 makes it clear that the levir’s responsibilities are 
“to raise up a name for his brother.” But note that it is 
Judah and Boaz, i.e., the real/biological fathers, who are 
mentioned in the genealogies of Perez and Obed, and not 
Er and Mahlon, 

This latter point suggests that levirate marriage in the 
OT is not simply concerned with producing a male child 
nor with producing an heir to the dead man’s property. It 
is concerned just as much, if not more, with the support 
and protection of the widow, and the perpetuation of 
family property within the immediate family (Thompson 
and Thompson 1968: 96). How close, one might ask, does 
the levirate marriage come to incest? At the end of the 
Genesis 38 story we read that the father-in-law Judah “did 
not lie with her [Tamar] again,” for a marriage between 
father-in-law and daughter-in-law is not normal. By con¬ 
trast, we do not read that Boaz ceased to “know” Ruth 
after he fathered Obed by her. His relationship to Ruth 
was distant enough for levirate marriage to evolve into 
normal marriage. In Lev 18:6-8; 20:11-12; and Deut 
2:20, 22-23 appear kinds of sexual unions between kin 
that are illicit according to covenant morality. The various 
prohibitions include six relationships of consanguinity 
(based on blood), Lev 18:7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and eight of 
affinity (based on marriage), Lev 18:8, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Presumably the list is selective rather than exhaustive, lor 
how else would one account for the absence of both cousins 
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and daughters from the above lists (Gottwald 1979: 302)? 
One of the sexual unions forbidden between relatives on 
the basis of affinity is sexual intercourse with one's sister- 
in-law (Lev 18:16). Now since the law of the levirate re¬ 
quires the brother-in-law to raise up a child to his deceased 
brother by way of marrying and having intercourse with 
his sister-in-law, then we have to assume that the legislation 
of Deut 25:5-10 is an exception to the legislation regard¬ 
ing marriage and/or sexual intercourse with one’s sister- 
in-law. 

7. In the Creation Narratives. The emphasis in Gen 
1:1-2:3 in terms of human beings is first the creation of 
male and female with no differentiation between temporal 
priority and function, and second, the blessing of fertility 
and the mutual exercise of dominion given to these two. It 
should not go unnoticed that the two places where God 
“blesses” someone or something (1:22, 28) are followed 
immediately by the imperatives “be fruitful and multiply.” 
Male and female in Genesis 1 are more of a biological pair 
than a social partnership. Little attention is paid to the 
relationship of male and female to each other, or to 
marriage per se. And yet the very fact that the power to 
reproduce is a blessing given to the male and female at 
their simultaneous creation, and therefore not dependent 
upon subsequent recitation of myth, is itself a refutation 
of the rationale of the fertility cult (Bird 1981: 147). 

If Gen 1:1-2:3 says much about fertility and little about 
marriage, Gen 2:4-25 says much about marriage and 
nothing about fertility. In this portion, usually called the 
Yahwist (J) creation account, Yahweh-Elohim created the 
male first. Shortly thereafter Yahweh arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that it is not good for man to be by himself. It was 
Yahweh, not the man, who made this determination, and 
he turned his attention to rectifying the situation of man’s 
aloneness. Yahweh-Elohim proceeded to make for man a 
helper (v 18). The Hebrew word for “helper” fezer) has 
particularly rich nuances throughout the OT. For example, 
of the twenty-one times it is used, fifteen times it refers to 
divine help. Most of these refer to help in times of despair 
or distress. As his helper, woman rescues man from his 
loneliness and delivers him from his solitude. She is not 
somebody who supplies the necessary anatomical appara¬ 
tus to allow the man to produce a second man. 

This helper is to be “meet for him” (KJV) or “fit for 
him” (RSV), which are attempts to translate a Hebrew 
expression which reads literally “like what is in front of 
him,” (kenegdo). A good translation would be “correspond¬ 
ing to,” suggesting that both man and woman form a 
polarity. Neither is inferior/superior to the other, but one 
without the other is incomplete. 

After extracting a “rib”(?) of Adam (the only time this 
Hebrew word [j/ c ] is so translated in the OT), Yahweh- 
Elohim “built” it into a woman (v 22). Upon seeing her, the 
man exclaimed: “this one is bone of my bones and flesh of 
my flesh” (v 23). This is more than simply an affirmation 
of blood ties. Both “flesh” and “bone” carry a double 
meaning. Basar means both “flesh/meat” and “weakness” 
(Isa 31:3). c E$em means both “bone” and “strength” (cf. 
the verbal form c d$amtd in Gen 26:16 [“you are stronger 
than we are”]). There is in both the man and the woman 
the inevitable presence of the strong and the weak, and 
the two are therefore necessary for each other “in sickness 


and in health” and “in plenty and in want” (Brueggemann 
1970: 534). Marriage, then, is essentially a bond of cove¬ 
nant loyalty. 

The penultimate verse in the Yahwist’s account of the 
primal marriage is that a man is “to leave his father and 
mother and cleave unto his wife” (v 24). The verbs “leave/ 
cleave” ( c dzabldabaq) are not chosen haphazardly. Both 
enforce the idea of marriage as covenant. For instance, 
c dzab is used to describe Israel’s abandoning her covenant 
relationship with God, i.e., terminating one relationship 
only to start another (Jer 1:16; Hos 4:10). And dabaq is the 
verb used to encourage Israel to be faithful to her covenant 
relationship with her God (Deut 10:20; 11:22; 13:5; Josh 
23:8; 1 Kgs 11:2). The result of such leaving/cleaving is 
that man and woman become “one flesh.” 

It is perhaps somewhat surprising to read that it is the 
man who abandons his parents and attaches himself to his 
wife. Would it not be more appropriate, especially in a 
patriarchal society, for a woman to leave her parents and 
attach herself to her husband? While this might possibly 
be a reflection of erebu marriage, discussed above, it more 
likely reflects the revolutionary concept that a marriage 
between a man and a woman takes precedence over a 
man’s duty to his parents. In Terrien’s words (1985: 17) 
“ ‘maritality’ displaces patriarchal filiality.” 
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Victor P. Hamilton 

NEW TESTAMENT 

It is frequently stated that the relatively few explicit 
statements on marriage in the NT make it impossible to 
identify either a specifically Christian marital ethos or a 
specifically Christian teaching on marriage, that Jesus’ 
teaching on marriage is found primarily in the Synoptics’ 
pericope on divorce (Mark 10:2-12), and that Paul was a 
misogynist who had a decidedly negative view of marriage. 
Each of these presuppositions relative to the NT authors’ 
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views on marriage stand in need of further nuance in the 
light of recent biblical scholarship. 


A. Jesus 

1. Jesus and the Commandments 

2. Jesus and Divorce 

3. The Demands of Discipleship 

4. Marriage and the Resurrection 

5. The Marriage Banquet 

B. Paul 

1. IThess 4:3-8 

2. 1 Corinthians 7 

C. The Post-Pauline Tradition 

1. Household Codes 

2. The Pastoral Epistles 


A.Jesus 

The relatively rare references to marriage in the canon¬ 
ical gospels is most probably due to the fact that the 
historical Jesus accepted marriage as a normal institution 
of his day, just as he accepted most other social institutions 
of his times. With his fellow Jews, Jesus regarded marriage 
as an integral and essential element in the fabric of Jewish 
life. 

Although late in their origins, and permeated with sig¬ 
nificant theological motifs, the infancy narratives of both 
Matthew and Luke announce Jesus’ birth within the con¬ 
text of the marital union of Mary and Joseph (Matt 1:18- 
25; Luke 2:4-6; cf. Matt 13:55). The Lukan infancy nar¬ 
rative significantly reflects the importance of offspring 
within marriage in its portrayal of the birth of John (Luke 
1:5-25, 57-58). A history-of-traditions analysis of the first 
Cana pericope (John 2:1-12) suggests an early Sitz im 
Leben in the life of the historical Jesus, namely Jesus’ 
attendance at a family wedding where his mother and 
other relatives were also present. 

Jesus shared with his contemporary Jews a patriarchal 
view of marriage: a man marries and a woman is married 
(Luke 14:20; cf. 24:34-35; Mark 12:25; Matt 22:30). In 
accordance with typical Jewish mores, for which Gen 1:28 
served as a scriptural warrant, many (probably most) of his 
disciples were married (Matt 8:14; 20:20; 27:56; Mark 
1:30; 15:40; Luke 4:38; 8:3). 

1. Jesus and the Commandments. Pre-Markan tradi¬ 
tions, the nucleus of which may well go back to the histor¬ 
ical Jesus, highlight Jesus’ acceptance of the contemporary 
marital ethos. In a “rabbinic dialogue” (Mark 10:17-22; 
Matt 19:16-22; Luke 18:18-23), Jesus reiterates the im¬ 
portance of the commandments “do not commit adultery” 
and “honor your father and mother.” An ancient tradition 
which most probably enjoyed an independent existence in 
the Palestinian church was used by Mark (Mark 7:9-13; 
Matt 15:3-6) to highlight the distinction between the com¬ 
mandments of God and human traditions. The pre-Mar- 
kan tradition stressed the responsibility of children to 
provide for their parents. 

The second antithesis of Matthew’s Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt 5:27-28), which explains the commandment 
“you shall not commit adultery," in radical fashion so that 
it prohibits lust as well as adultery, reflects the catechetical 
tradition of Matthew’s Hellenistic Jewish community. The 
Jesus who is presented as thus upholding the marital and 
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familial kalakhah is one who shares the views of his people. 
The logia attributed to Jesus in this regard are similar to 
statements attributed to various Jewish authorities. 

2. Jesus and Divorce. Jewish authorities disagreed 
among themselves as to the interpretation of Deut 24:1. A 
well-known debate between the school of Hillel and the 
school of Shammai focused on the interpretation of the 
biblical phrase “something indecent.” The disciples of 
Shammai interpreted the phrase strictly, that is, in terms 
of sexual immorality, while the disciples of Hillel inter¬ 
preted the phrase more broadly so that divorce—a conces¬ 
sion to the husband—was possible even if his wife spoiled 
a meal for him (m. Git. 9: i0). This debate provides the 
historical background (cf. Mark 6:17-18; Matt 14:30; Luke 
3:19) for the controversy story in Mark 10:2-10 (Matt 
19:3-12). 

The core of Jesus* saying in Mark 10:11 (Matt 19:9) is 
certainly authentic since it is also found in the Q tradition 
(Luke 16:18; Matt 5:32) and as an independent word of 
the Lord in the Pauline tradition (1 Cor 7:10). Perhaps 
Matt 5:32 represents the oldest attainable version of the 
logion; it reflects a typically Jewish position in which only 
the man “who marries” may avail himself of Deut 24:1. 
Also, Mark 10:9 (Matt 19:6) can plausibly be attributed to 
Jesus. 

As presently narrated, however, the entire dispute seems 
to reflect the kind of controversy in which the early Pales¬ 
tinian church was engaged. Moreover, both the Markan 
and the Matthean versions of the controversy give evidence 
of editorial modifications by the respective evangelists. 
Thus it is impossible to state just how much of the extant 
narrative reflects the historical ministry of Jesus. It is, 
nonetheless, quite probable that Jesus often spoke about 
marriage, most likely in a confrontational situation with 
some of the Pharisees. The extant narratives vividly pro¬ 
claim that from a Jewish and a Christian perspective, the 
marital union is founded upon God’s creative will. 

Given the multiple attestation of Jesus’ teaching on di¬ 
vorce within the NT, there is a virtual consensus among 
scholars that Jesus was unequivocally opposed to divorce. 
His teaching was a “hard saying,” even for the NT authors. 
In order to accommodate the saying of Jesus’ to his Helle¬ 
nistic, and presumably Roman readership, Mark expands 
Jesus’ saying so as to invoke Jesus’ authority as also prohib¬ 
iting a wife’s divorce of her husband. His modification of 
the Jewish patriarchal tradition is also apparent in his 
addition of “against her” in Mark 10:11. 

Matthew’s redactional addition, “except for unchastity” 
(Matt 19:9; cf. Matt 5:32), is an obvious accommodation to 
his Hellenistic Jewish audience. The awkward phrasing of 
the exception in the original Greek shows that it relates to 
the interpretation of Deut 24:1. Scholars continue to de¬ 
bate about the meaning of the exception. The most com¬ 
mon views are that it is a good-conscience clause directed 
to those who have availed themselves of the possibility 
provided by Deut 24:1, interpreted in a relatively strict 
sense, or that it reinforces the tradition of Jesus itself by 
exempting incestuous unions from the prohibition of di¬ 
vorce. Arguments for the latter opinion can be found in 
some parallel texts from Qumran (cf. CD 4:20-21; 
llQTemple 57:17-19). In 1 Cor 7:12, Paul contrasts the 
traditional saying of Jesus with his own statement on the 
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possibility of marital separation when a believer is married 
to an unbeliever. See also DIVORCE. 

3. The Demands of Discipleship. In its present narra¬ 
tive context, Mark’s version on the controversy over divorce 
is a story of the demands of discipleship relative to mar¬ 
riage. Mark also preserves the memory of earlier traditions 
which indicate that normal familial relationships are pro¬ 
foundly affected by discipleship and the announcement of 
the coming of the kingdom (Mark 10:29-30; par. Matt 
19:29; Luke 18:29-30; cf. Mark 3:31-35, par.). Similar 
traditions are preserved in the Q material (Luke 12:53; 
Matt 10:35; Luke 14:26; Matt 10:37; cf. Luke 9:59-60; 
Matt 8:21-22; Matt 10:21), thus increasing the likelihood 
of their reflecting a situation in Jesus’ own preaching. The 
early tradition does not suggest that discipleship entails 
the separation of husband and wife; however, Luke’s edi¬ 
torial modification of the tradition indicates that disciple¬ 
ship could adversely affect even the marital relationship 
itself (Luke 14:26; 18:29). 

4. Marriage and the Resurrection. Luke’s redactional 
modifications of the earlier tradition may well reflect a 
tendency against marriage among some early Christians. 
The tendency was not only due to popular philosophical 
notions which viewed sex as evil and marriage as unwar¬ 
ranted, but also to common Jewish apocalyptic notions 
which hold that there is neither sexuality nor marriage in 
the age to come (cf. Rev 14:4). Such views, for which early 
Jewish Christians had some sympathy, are reflected in the 
dispute on levirate marriage (Mark 13:18-27; Matt 22:23- 
33; Luke 20:27-38). The controversy story reflects the 
polemics of the early Church, although some of its ele¬ 
ments may go back to the historical Jesus. Not only does it 
contrast life in the age to come from life in the present, 
but it also proclaims that marriage for the sake of the 
name of a woman’s first husband is inconsistent with a 
Christian view of marriage. 

5. The Marriage Banquet. Early Jewish Christians capi¬ 
talized on a biblical tradition (Isa 54:5; Jer 2:2; Hos 1:2-9; 
etc.) which found in marriage a symbolic expression of 
God’s covenantal union with his people. Matthew, in tra¬ 
ditions taken from Q (Matt 22:1-14) and his own sources 
(Matt 15:1-12) used wedding celebrations to symbolize the 
significance of Jesus’ mission. The Johannine tradition 
spoke of Christ as the bridegroom (John 3:29; 2:9-10; Rev 
19:7-9) and used the story of the wedding at Cana to 
symbolize the new relationship established by Jesus. Simi¬ 
lar views were expressed in a much earlier period by the 
apostle Paul himself (2 Cor 11:2). 

B. Paul 

Paul’s own views on marriage as it was to be lived among 
Christians were essentially expressed in 1 Thess 4:3-8 and 
1 Cor 7:1-40. His letters nonetheless indicate that most 
Church leaders in his day were married (1 Cor 9:5) and 
there is substantial exegetical opinion to support the view 
that Paul himself may have been married, though he was 
apparently not married when he wrote 1 Corinthians 
(1 Cor 7:8). Certainly the marital team of Priscilla and 
Aquila were an important part of the gentile mission 
during Paul’s time (Acts 18:18. 26; Rom 16:3-4; cl. 1 Cor 
16:19; 2 Tim 4:19). Paul’s espousal of some traditional 
(Jewish) views on marriage is reflected in 1 Cor 1 1:2-16. a 
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passage which emphasizes that both men and women are 
to be properly attired when they make use of their pro¬ 
phetic gifts. 

1. 1 Thess 4:3-8. Paul’s earliest views on marriage are 
expressed in the earliest of his epistles. Paul shared the 
view of the Jewish paraenetic and polemical traditions in 
which sexual and marital mores distinguish God’s people 
from the gentiles. He uses them to distinguish the behavior 
of the believer from the nonbeliever (v 5). Because Paul 
made use of a traditional topos, familiar to Hellenist and 
Jew alike, there is no real reason to think that the sexual 
and marital practices of the Thessalonian Christians were 
particularly lax. Paul was simply exhorting the neophyte 
Christians to a pattern of behavior consistent with their 
new situation. Specifically, he exhorted them to avoid im¬ 
moral behavior, and positively encouraged them to marry 
(v 4, a verse that some authors, incorrectly, take to be an 
exhortation to sexual asceticism), while warning against 
adultery within the Christian community (v 6, a verse that 
some authors interpret as an exhortation to integrity in 
financial affairs). Paul urges that the marital relationship, 
lived as he encourages them to live it, be seen as a matter 
of their belonging to God (“their sanctification,” v 3), a 
relationship in which the spirit is the empowering force (v 
8). In typical fashion, Paul proposed fidelity to Jesus, the 
relationship with fellow Christians, and the fear of divine 
vengeance (see also Heb 13:4) as a triple motivation for 
the pattern of life which he had encouraged the Thessa¬ 
lonian neophytes to live. 

2. 1 Corinthians 7. Paul’s views on marriage and sexu¬ 
ality were reiterated and somewhat modified in I Corinthi¬ 
ans 7. A letter from one of the Corinthian communities 
provided Paul with the occasion to offer his opinion. A 
popular slogan, “it is good for a man not to touch a 
woman,” summed up the rigorously ascetical view enter¬ 
tained by some Corinthians. They rejected sexual inter¬ 
course and marriage. The slogan seems to reflect a rather 
dualistic understanding of the human being, most proba¬ 
bly under the influence of some form of gnostic thought, 
and may well have represented the position of those elitists 
and enthusiasts whom Paul took to task in various other 
passages of his correspondence (cf. 1 Cor 8:1; 13:1). 

Paul’s response (1 Cor 7:2-5) to the Corinthians’ query 
essentially reiterates the views which he had expounded in 
1 Thess 4:3-8. In order that immorality be avoided (cf. 
1 Thess 4:3), each person should have his or her own 
spouse (vv 3-4), a rather egalitarian view which distin¬ 
guishes Paul’s teaching in 1 Corinthians from the earlier 
expression of his teaching on marriage. This egalitarian 
view is consistent with Paul’s exposition in the entire chap¬ 
ter (vv 10, 12-14, 16,32-34). 

The avoidance of immorality as a motivation for mar¬ 
riage (v 36) is entirely in keeping with the Jewish tradition. 
A novelty, however, is Paul’s opinion that marriage is a 
charism, a special gift from God (v 7), a point of view that 
is in keeping with Paul’s emphasis on the role of the spirit 
in 1 Thess 3:8. For Paul marriage is a sanctifying and 
salvific reality whose benefits redound not only to the 
believer but also to an unbelieving spouse and the children 
born of the marital union (vv 14-16). 

In vv 5-6, Paul adds a brief thought on sexual absti¬ 
nence to his response to the Corinthians’ question. His 


thought patterns are in keeping with Jewish tradition. The 
schools of Shammai and Hillel disagreed among them¬ 
selves as to how long a man might abstain from sexual 
intercourse with his wife, the former indicating two weeks 
as the permitted period, the later allowing only one week’s 
abstinence (m. Ketub. 5:6), and then only under the condi¬ 
tion that the wife’s consent had been obtained. Among the 
rabbis an exception was made for the disciples of the sages 
who desired to study the Law, but even then the time of 
abstinence was limited to but thirty days. By way of conces¬ 
sion (v 6), Paul allows for the possibility of sexual absti¬ 
nence, but only under three conditions: that the absti¬ 
nence be for the purpose of prayer, that there be mutual 
agreement, and that the period of abstinence be limited to 
a short time. 

Despite Paul’s rejection of the view that the moral good 
requires the avoidance of marriage and abstinence from 
sexual intercourse, Paul is disinclined to recommend mar¬ 
riage for all. Four times he expresses the view that it is 
preferable for Christians not to marry (vv 8, 25—35, 36- 
38, 39) and offers his current marital status as a desidera¬ 
tum. His dominant opinion, undoubtedly motivated by his 
eschatological views, is that one ought to remain in the 
state in which he or she was called: the married should 
remain married; the unmarried should remain unmarried 
(vv 12, 17, 24, 29). 

Although Paul’s opinion was undoubtedly formed in the 
light of his expectation of the proximate coming of the 
final times (v 26), he has also cited a pragmatic and 
functional thought as to why the unmarried should remain 
so. Just as some philosophers from within the Cynic-Stoic 
tradition had viewed marriage as necessarily burdensome 
and full of care, with the consequence, as expressed by 
some (e.g. Epict. Discourses 3.7 §19-22), that it is inappro¬ 
priate for one with a divine mission, so Paul cited the 
normal cares and concerns of marriage as a reason why it 
might be preferable for the believer to remain unmarried. 
His stated advice was quite understandable within the 
Jewish and Hellenistic world in which he lived. 

To which categories of Christians did Paul direct his 
advice that it was preferable for the unmarried to remain 
in an unmarried state? First of all, to the “unmarried 
(probably widowers) and widows” (v 8; cf. v 39). Paul had 
also been asked about virgins (v 25). Scholars debate as to 
what kind of “virgins” Paul had in mind as he responded 
to the inquiry. Were the virgins those who had never been 
married (with Paul’s response then being ultimately di¬ 
rected to their fathers), those who were engaged (with the 
response then directed to the couple itself), or those in¬ 
volved in some sort of sexually abstinent “spiritual mar¬ 
riage”? Many scholars believe that having introduced the 
topic in v 25, Paul has first written rather generally about 
the marriage of the unmarried (with the practical result 
that the “virgins,” Parthenon , of v 25 are simply the unmar¬ 
ried). Then, in v 36, Paul turned to the specific topic at 
hand and there, plausibly, “the virgin” is one who is 
engaged. 

In sum, Paul’s reflections are a mixture of tradition, 
theological reflection, popular wisdom, and pragmatism. 
He desires that both the married and unmarried remain 
in the state in which they are called and that they live 
accordingly. 
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C. The Post-Pauline Tradition 

The dispute with groups influenced by various gnostic 
tendencies seems to have largely shaped the formulation 
of late Rrst-century Christian views on marriage, particu¬ 
larly those that fall under the influence of the Pauline 
tradition. These views are most explicitly expressed in the 
household codes, whose presence is a characteristic feature 
of post-Pauline epistolary paraenesis. 

1. Household Codes. The oldest Christian use of this 
motif appears to be in Col 3:18-4:1. Strikingly, the first 
pair of exhortations is addressed to wives and husbands. 
Wives are urged to be subject to their husbands, and 
husbands urged to love their wives. This paired exhorta¬ 
tion introduces a series of two other relationships in which 
the socially inferior are exhorted to be obedient to the 
socially superior, while the socially superior are exhorted 
to be responsible toward those who are socially inferior. 
The exhortation addressed to wives (v 18) demands their 
obedience, but the middle voice of the Greek verb (hupotas- 
sesthe) appears to invite their voluntary submission while 
the imperative used in vv 20, 22 demands absolute obedi¬ 
ence. While the use of the household code reflects the 
socially acceptable morality of the times, its insertion in a 
Christian “epistle” reflects the view that concrete social 
relationships are affected by one’s relationship to the 
Lord. 

The author of Ephesians has reformulated and consid¬ 
erably expanded (Eph 4:21-5:9) the paradigm which he 
found in Colossians. Significantly, he has provided the 
entire topos with a pertinent title, “Be subject to one 
another out of a fear of the Lord” (v 21). His reflections 
on the marital relationship continue to maintain a domi¬ 
nant patriarchal point of view, even to the point of appar¬ 
ently citing a supportive proverb (v 28b). In keeping with 
Jewish usage, wherein reflection on the household codes 
was enhanced by scriptural citations (the philosophical 
ethicists cited the ethical masters), the writer cites Gen 2:24 
as the scriptural ground for marriage. While reflecting a 
contemporary view of how the marital relationship fits in 
with an ordered society, the writer uses marriage (both the 
relationship (vv 22-25, 29-32] and the wedding [vv 26- 
27]) as a metaphor for the relationship between Christ and 
the Church. 

1 Peter also belongs to the body of post-Pauline episto¬ 
lary literature. Its household code (1 Pet 3:1-7) continued 
the common Greco-Roman demand that wives be submis¬ 
sive to their husbands, but adds to it the injunction that 
husbands should live considerately with their wives. The 
exhortation which it addresses to wives is particularly 
significant in that it has an apologetic function insofar as 
Christians in an alien land were expected to live in such a 
way as to impress the gentiles by their socially acceptable 
conduct (1 Pet 2:11). Moreover, 1 Pet 3:17 provides addi¬ 
tional motivation for marital submissiveness: there are 
biblical models to be followed (vv 5-6); the behavior of 
wives was also expected to lead to the conversion of their 
unbelieving husbands. When husbands were believers, 
their marital union could be considered as a union in the 
gift of life. 

2. The Pastoral Epistles. While the household codes 
represent a Christian appropriation of dominant social 
standards, the Pastoral Epistles speak somewhat otherwise 


of marriage. Both overseers and servants are expected to 
be men of one wife (1 Tim 3:2, 12). The meaning of the 
expectation is uncertain. Are overseers and deacons ex¬ 
pected to be chaste within marriage, monogamously mar¬ 
ried (i.e., one wife at a time), or married but once in their 
lifetimes? In context, the phrase “of one wife” expresses 
not only a moral qualification expected to be realized in 
the lives of Church leaders; it also expresses a necessary 
condition for their establishment of a personal household 
whose conduct provided an experience of household man¬ 
agement for those called to management of a household 
church. Moreover, it espouses a view of marriage contrary 
to that held by those under the influence of Gnosticism, 
who avoided marriage and sexual relationships (1 Tim 
4:3). To a large extent the anti-gnostic orientation of the 
Pastorals has also influenced the formulation of 1 Tim 
2:15, on the relationship among marriage, salvation, and 
childbearing. Women are not to avoid marriage because of 
some sort of religious enthusiasm. For the pastor, mar¬ 
riage has its place in the real world in which Christians are 
called to live (1 Tim 5:14; Titus 2:4). 
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MARRIAGE, SACRED. See SACRED MARRIAGE. 

MARSANES (NHC X,7). The gnostic tractate con¬ 
tained in Nag Hammadi Codex X. The codex, inscribed in 
the Lycopolitan (Sub-Akhmimic) dialect of Coptic, is 
poorly preserved, and considerably less than halt of its 
text is recoverable. It is not absolutely certain that Marsanes 
was the only tractate in Codex X, but the extant material 
at the beginning and the end is coherent enough tor that 
to be assumed. The subscript title is partially preserved on 
a small fragment of the last inscribed page (68), 

“Marsanes” is the name ot a gnostic prophet known 
from two other sources: the untitled text from the Bruce 
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Codex and Epiphanius’ account of the “Archontic” gnos¬ 
tics (Haer. 40.7.6). According to these external testimonia 
Marsanes was a visionary who experienced an ascent into 
the heavens. An ascent experience and heavenly revela¬ 
tions are also features of the tractate Marsanes. In terms of 
literary genre, Marsanes is an "apocalypse’' in which the 
author speaks in the first person to a group of initiates. 
The author is either someone named Marsanes, or, more 
likely, one who writes in the name of a prophet by that 
name. ("Marsanes" is probably a Syrian name; mar means 
“master" in Syriac.) 

The first ten pages are relatively intact, and contain 
material relating to a gnostic ascent experience, or perhaps 
an ascent ritual. It includes a discussion of various levels of 
reality, symbolically referred to as "seals,” ranging from 
the “worldly” and "material" (2,16-21) to the realms of 
the invisible "Three-Powered One,” the "nonbeing Spirit," 
and the “unknown Silent One" (4,12-23). 

Enough material is preserved in the middle of the codex 
to indicate that it contains speculations on the mystical 
meaning of the letters of the alphabet, and their relation 
both to the human soul and to the names of the gods and 
angels of the heavenly spheres. 

The very fragmentary pages at the end contain material 
dealing with visionary experiences and a baptismal ritual. 
The tractate concludes with a word of encouragement to 
"those who will know him” (68,17, probably referring to 
the supreme Father mentioned at the beginning, 1,11-25). 

Marsanes, a non-Christian gnostic text, belongs to those 
tractates whose features reflect a common "Sethian gnos¬ 
tic" system. The name "Seth" does not appear in the extant 
portion of the text, but it is possible that "Marsanes” is 
here considered an “avatar" of Seth, like “Zostrianos” in 
the tractate that bears his name (Pearson 1981a: 494-98). 
Marsanes, also like Zostnanos, is one of the tractates in the 
Nag Hammadi corpus that have been profoundly influ¬ 
enced by Platonist philosophy. The others are The Three 
Steles of Seth and Allogenes. Allogenes and Zostrianos were 
read in Plotinus’ school in Rome, and it is possible that 
Marsanes was one of the “other,” unnamed "apocalypses” 
referred to in Porphyry’s account (Porp. Vit. Plot. 16). 

The kind of Platonism reflected in Marsanes is one that 
coheres well, both in terms of its metaphysics and its ritual 
references, to that of the Syrian Neoplatonist philosopher, 
Iamblichus of Chalcis (ca. 250—325 c.E.). For Marsanes, as 
for Iamblichus, matter is not evil per se, and is even 
capable of salvation (5,14—26). The ritual material in Mar¬ 
sanes is comparable to “theurgy” as discussed by Iambli¬ 
chus in his famous treatise, On the Mysteries of Egypt (Pear¬ 
son fc.). The original Greek version of Marsanes was 
probably written sometime in the 3d century, perhaps in 
Syria. 
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MARSENA (PERSON) [Heb marsena ?]. One of the seven 
princes of Persia and Media who were the advisers of King 
Ahasuerus (Esth 1:14). See CARSHENA (PERSON). Al¬ 
though the presumption that the names of these counsel¬ 
ors are Persian is reasonable (see the arguments of Millard 
1977: 481-88, who counters the excessive caution of 
Moore [Esther AB, XLI-XLIV] regarding the reliability of 
the MT spellings), no name equivalent to this has thus far 
been found in the extant extrabiblical literature nor has a 
generally acceptable Persian etymology been suggested. 
The ending -no?, however, could well exhibit the same 
patrynomic suffix -ina that has been postulated for the 
name “Carshena," another of the seven advisers (Millard 
1977: 485). For attempted etymologies see Paton Esther 
ICC, 68 and Gehman 1924: 324. 
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MARSH. See GEOGRAPHY AND THE BIBLE (PAL¬ 
ESTINE). 

MARTHA (PERSON) [Gk Martha], Martha (from the 
Aramaic meaning “lady” or "mistress”) appears in the 
gospel of Luke as the sister of Mary (Luke 10:38-42). She 
reappears in the gospel of John as the sister of Mary and 
Lazarus (John 11:1—12:11). The family were inhabitants of 
Bethany, a town located about two miles (ca. 15 stadia; cf. 
John 11:18) from Jersualem. Luke does not mention that 
Martha had a brother named Lazarus nor that the sisters 
hailed from Bethany, but his placing of the story of Jesus’ 
visit to their home immediately after the parable of the 
Good Samaritan which mentions the road from Jerusalem 
to Jericho (Luke 10:30-37, v 30) argues for a situs of their 
village near Jerusalem. 

A. Luke 

Scholars generally agree that the Lukan story has its 
basis in historical tradition. Martha was apparently the 
elder of the two sisters and the householder, since it was 
she who received Jesus into her house (Luke 10:38). For 
apparently unmarried women to have received a teacher 
into their home and engaged him in dialogue represents 
an unusual social situation in Ist-century Palestine. 

A practical woman, Martha was distracted with the many 
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demands of hospitality during Jesus’ visit and petitioned 
his assistance in obtaining her sister’s help. Her request 
apparently merits a mild rebuke from Jesus (Luke 10:41- 
42, whose Gk text exists in several variant readings). Jesus’ 
words do not denigrate Martha’s household service, but 
imply that the female disciples of Jesus, as the male disci¬ 
ples, are first called to be hearers of the word (cf. Luke 
11:27-28). Some commentators take the repeated “Mar¬ 
tha, Martha” of v 41 as an indication that Jesus’ seeming 
rebuke is, in fact, a call to discipleship (cf. Gen 46:2; 1 Sam 
3:4; Acts 9:4; etc,). 

B. John 

In the Fourth Gospel, Martha and Mary, along with 
their brother Lazarus, are said to be loved by Jesus (John 
11:5). In the canonical gospels they are the only persons 
so described. The Johannine story of the encounter be¬ 
tween Jesus and the family at Bethlehem (John 1 LI- 
12:11) is one of the longest in the NT. Scholars dispute 
among themselves as to the relationship between the Jo¬ 
hannine narrative and various Lukan accounts (principally 
Luke 10:38-42, but also Luke 7:1 1-17, 36-50; 16:19-31; 
and 19:41-44), as well as the historical character of the 
Johannine story, but they stand in almost unanimous 
agreement in the affirmation that the Johannine character¬ 
istics of the account clearly mark it as a Johannine compo¬ 
sition. The story has two principal parts, the story of 
Lazarus’ resurrection (John 11:1-44), in which Martha 
enjoys a principal role, and the story of Jesus’ anointing 
(John 12:1-11), where Martha’s role is secondary to that 
of Mary. 

In general the character portrayal of Martha in John 
11-12 is similar to that of Luke 10:38-42, especially her 
initiative in dialogue and her service at table, but the 
central role accorded to the dialogue between Martha and 
Jesus in John 11:17-37 is proper to the Fourth Gospel. 
Martha has been inserted into the narrative by the evan¬ 
gelist as a mouthpiece for his own theology. The evangel¬ 
ist’s composition of vv 20—27 and 39b-40 allows him to 
use Martha as a foil for Jesus’ affirmation that he is the 
resurrection and the life (John 11:25). 

Like the mother of Jesus (cf. John 2:3, 5), Martha sets 
the scene for Jesus’ self-manifestation (John 11:21—22, 24, 
39). Her belief is initially inadequate, not going beyond 
the future eschatology of the Bible and some contempo¬ 
rary Judaism (John 11:24). Later, in response to Jesus’ 
question, “Do you believe?” Martha responds with the most 
fully developed confession of faith in the Fourth Gospel: 
“Yes, Lord, I believe that you are the Christ, the Son of 
God, he who is coming into the world” (John 11:27). 
Martha’s profession is a model for the evangelist’s own 
community. She sees in Jesus the Messiah, the Son of God, 
and the one sent by the Father. 

That the evangelist considers Martha to be a model 
believer is evidenced not only in her confession of faith, 
but also in the fact that she is beloved by Jesus (11:5), is 
the recipient of a self-revelation by Jesus (11:25-26), and 
tells another about Jesus (11:28). Thus, despite her initial 
grief (11:19) and seeming incomprehension (11:39-40), 
she manifests the full pattern of discipleship. 


C. Later Tradition 

Many of the traits attributed to Martha by the evangelists 
correspond to those of deacons in early Church commu¬ 
nities. Her portrait could be cited as a precedent for 
women deacons. An occasional feminist reading of the 
Lukan narrative suggests that the Lukan story, with its 
rebuke of Martha in 10:42, may have served to restrict 
women’s leadership in the Church. The longer variant 
Greek readings of 10:42 may indicate that some Church 
circles found the shorter statement too radical. The short 
reading (“one thing is necessary”) has often been used to 
contrast the active and contemplative lives, but this repre¬ 
sents a use of the text beyond the exegetical warrants. 

In the Coptic version of the early 2d century Epistula 
Apostolorum , Martha is portrayed as a witness to the risen 
Jesus and the first to tell the apostles about the resurrec¬ 
tion, only to have her testimony rejected by them (see 
APOSTLES, EPISTLE OF). Her presence in this version is 
apparently in opposition to Mary Magdalene, the heroine 
of the gnostic tradition, whose presence in an analagous 
role is cited in the Ethiopian version of the manuscript. 
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MARTYR, MARTYRDOM. In dealing with the 

phenomenon of martyrdom in the ancient Western world 
one immediately comes up against a complex of defini¬ 
tional problems (see also SUICIDE). Simply put, martyr¬ 
dom refers to the act of choosing death rather than re¬ 
nouncing one’s religious principles. Death then is 
voluntary, but not wholly so, since some element of com¬ 
pulsion exists, and some noble cause (in this case a religious 
one) is at stake. Is there a difference between taking one's 
life directly and allowing one’s life to be takenr In some of 
the cases cited below the traditional “martyrs” seem eager 
to embrace death. Often there is a way of escape, some 
alternative to choosing death (as in the classic case of 
Socrates), so the degree and kind of compulsion can vary. 
It is particularly difficult to sort out the distinction between 
deaths motivated by religious principles, and others per¬ 
haps equally noble and morally motivated, but not directly 
associated with formal dogma. “Suicide,” a comparatively 
recent word in English (Daube 1972), is often used to label 
cases of voluntary death which are viewed as less than 
noble, while “martyrdom” reflects a wholly positive evalu- 
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ation. Yet it is clear, certainly in our ancient materials, that 
one person’s suicide is another’s martyr and vice versa. 
Here we enter the world of social and religious propa¬ 
ganda and polemic where the categories are loaded and 
the definitional lines are thin (Droge and Tabor 1992). 
Accordingly, in dealing with this topic, what is included, 
and perhaps more important, excluded, becomes crucial. 


A. Hebrew Bible 

B. Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 

C. New Testament 

D. Josephus 

E. Rabbinic Materials 

F. Later Christian Martyrs 


A. Hebrew Bible 

There are at least six cases of voluntary death recorded 
in the Hebrew Bible: Abimelech (Judg 9:54); Samson (Judg 
16:30); Saul and his armor bearer (1 Sam 31:4-5 = 1 Chr 
10:1-7); Ahithophel (2 Sam 17:23) and Zimri (1 Kgs 
16:18-19). Based on the viewpoint of the authors and 
editors, are any of these understood as martyrs? Certainly 
not in the case of Abimelech. The deaths of Ahithophel 
and Zimri are recorded neutrally, with no evaluation ei¬ 
ther way. The death of Saul is seen as a fated punishment 
for his sins, and that of his armor bearer an accessory. 
Samson’s case stands out in this regard. The account in 
Judg 16:31 is wholly positive. Samson’s choice of death is 
his own, but he is supernaturally aided by Yahweh. Given 
his hopeless circumstances in the hands of the Philistines, 
his death becomes an act of self-sacrifice for the cause of 
Israel. This text might well be classed as a proto-martyr¬ 
dom account. 

The idea of choosing death as some type of a religiously 
motivated self-sacrifice occurs already in late portions of 
the Hebrew Bible. The so-called “suffering servant” texts 
in Second Isaiah (40-55) speak of a “servant of Yahweh” 
who willingly gives his life “like a lamb led to the slaughter” 
(53:7). He “makes himself an offering for sin” by “pouring 
out his soul to death” (53:10, 12). These texts became the 
source of much dispute and speculative interpretation 
among Jews and Christians (Williams 1975). Whether the 
author had in mind an actual or idealized individual, or 
the nation of Israel itself, the gripping language about 
choosing death captured the popular imagination (Mc¬ 
Kenzie Second Isaiah AB). Psalm 44, perhaps dating from 
the same period, appears to lament the death of those 
faithful to Yahweh in a time of persecution: “Nay, for thy 
sake we are slain all the day long, and accounted as sheep 
for the slaughter” (v 22). 

There is a further reference to the idea of dying for 
religious faith in the book of Daniel, probably the latest 
document in the Hebrew Bible. Daniel tells of a time when 
a contemptible, blasphemous, gentile ruler will come to 
Jerusalem and profane the Temple, forcing Jews to violate 
the covenant (Dan 11:21, 29—32). During this time faithful 
Jews shall fall by sword and flame, by captivity and plun¬ 
der, for some days” in order to “refine and cleanse them” 
(vv 33-34). This terrible time of trouble will mark the end 
of the age, and lead to the resurrection of the dead and a 
final judgment (Dan 12:1-3). 

Critical scholars are agreed that these thinly veiled refer¬ 


ences are to the Syrian successor of Alexander, Antiochus 
IV (Epiphanes), who in 167 b.c.e., according to Jewish 
legend, entered the Jerusalem Temple, instituted rites of 
idolatrous worship, and attempted to stamp out certain 
observances of Judaism. Interpretations of his motives and 
what actually transpired are disputed. The popular and 
legendary account is given in 1 and 2 Maccabees, though 
scholars dispute its historical accuracy (Bickerman 1937; 
Tcherikover 1959; Hengel 1974: 1.267-309). The author 
of Daniel sets his stories and visions in a much earlier time, 
during the 6th-century Judean captivity by the Babyloni¬ 
ans, and the transition to their successors, the Persians. 
His well-known story of the three Hebrew youths, Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego, who are thrown into a fiery 
furnace for their refusal to worship an image of gold, 
captures the essential spirit of an oft-repeated scenario 
(Daniel 3). They reply boldly to the Babylonian king 
Nebuchaddnezzar: “If it be so, our God whom we serve is 
able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace; and he 
will deliver us out of your hand, O King. But if not, be it 
known to you, O king, that we will not serve your gods or 
worship the golden image which you have set up” (Dan 3:17— 
18). The key element here is the absolute and stubborn 
refusal to compromise, even if threatened with death. 

In this story, written to build faith and encourage such 
resolution, the youths are delivered and the king himself 
becomes a convert to Yahweh. Yet Daniel is written to 
address those who had not experienced any such dramatic 
supernatural rescue. Is God unable or unwilling to inter¬ 
vene? Instead of immediate deliverance, Daniel holds out 
the imminence of the end of the age and the final judg¬ 
ment as incentive to those who so choose death. His 
message is clear—a heavenly reward is near, and the op¬ 
pressors will soon be everlastingly punished (12:1-3). 
Clear and undisputed references to these ideas of final 
judgment, resurrection of both the righteous and wicked 
dead, and eternal life or everlasting punishment occur 
only here in the Hebrew Bible. Yet in the Hellenistic period 
they are found throughout our Jewish sources and become 
prime factors in the discussion of voluntary death. In all 
of the texts from this period on, beginning with Daniel, 
new answers are given to this old question—why do the 
righteous suffer and the wicked prosper? Vindication is 
promised, especially for those who choose to die, but only 
at the final judgment. Hand in hand with this expectation 
there is a full development in Jewish thought of notions 
about the afterlife, particularly the current state of these 
dead heroes who have offered up their lives and await 
vindication (Nickelsburg 1972; Collins 1974 and 1978). 
Also, as noted above, these terrible times come upon the 
people of Israel in order to “refine and cleanse” them 
before the end. Throughout these texts there is the notion 
of a faithful persecuted remnant, an “elect” group, who 
endure it all and will receive their reward. 

B. Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 

The Testament of Moses, parts of which come from this 
same period, also addresses this problem of the persecu¬ 
tion of the righteous. Chaps. 8-10 appear to refer to the 
Antiochian “persecution.” Chap. 8 describes the various 
tortures to be inflicted on Jews who will not give up their 
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faith. In chap. 9 a Levite named Taxo exhorts his seven 
sons: 

Now, therefore, sons, heed me. If you investigate, you 
will surely know that never did our fathers nor their 
ancestors tempt God by transgressing his command¬ 
ments. Yea, you will surely know that this is our strength. 
Here is what we shall do. We shall fast for a three-day 
period and on the fourth day we shall go into a cave, 
which is in the open country. There let us die rather than 
transgress the commandments of the lord of lords, the God 
of our fathers. For if we do this, and do die, our blood 
will be avenged before the Lord 

(9:4-7) 

This is an extraordinary text. It seems to advocate a 
withdrawal from the world through fasting and retreat, 
ending in voluntary death of some type (perhaps through 
fasting?). This sacrificial death will bring about the inter¬ 
vention of God, and the manifestation of the kingdom 
described in chap. 10. Morton Smith (1971) has suggested 
on the basis of an earlier passage in 5:4—5 that the group 
behind this document, like other Jewish sectarians such as 
those at Qumran, rejected the sacrifices of the Jersusalem 
Temple as impure (1971: 120). If so, it might be that like 
the early Christians, these Jews saw the voluntary deaths of 
the righteous in sacrificial terms. 

The books of the Apocrypha contain many such stories, 
often rivaling one another in their lurid accounts of hero¬ 
ism in the face of torture. 1 Maccabees reports that in the 
early stages of the revolt the Jewish rebels refused to fight, 
even if attacked, on the Sabbath day, choosing rather to 
die than to violate this commandment of God. They ex¬ 
horted one another: “Let us all die in our innocence; heaven 
and earth testify for us that you are killing us unjustly” 
(1 Macc 2:37). On one occasion 1000 people, including 
women and children, chose to die in this manner. Accord¬ 
ing to 1 Macc 2:39-41 this decision to allow oneself to be 
killed rather than resist on the Sabbath day was reversed 
by Mattathias and his men once they realized what a 
disaster the policy had brought about. 

One of the more vivid stories in 1 Maccabees concerns 
one Eleazar, who fought against the Syrians under Antio- 
chus V. The Syrians were using elephants in the battle. 
Eleazar, thinking that Antiochus himself was riding one 
particular beast, threw himself under the elephant, 
stabbed it from beneath, but was crushed to death when 
the animal fell. What might be seen as the foolish miscal¬ 
culation of a would-be hero is transformed by the author 
into an act of salvific self-sacrifice. He comments: “So he 
gave his life to save his people and to win for himself an 
everlasting name” (1 Macc 6:44). 

2 Maccabees, an epitome of a five-volume history by 
Jason of Cyrene, offers an extreme and exaggerated ver¬ 
sion of this period, roughly paralleling l Macc 1:10-7:50 
(180-161 b.c.e.). Jason appears to be the first writer to 
celebrate the glorious deeds of these heroes who are 
willing to die for the faith. He fully accepts the developing 
idea of resurrection of the dead and final judgment and 
even endorses the notion of prayer and sacrifice for the 
dead (2 Macc 12:39-45). 

According to this author the offenses of Antiochus were 


unconscionable. He dedicates the Yahweh temple to Zeus, 
fills it with harlots and merchandise, and offers pigs and 
other abominable offerings on the altar. Jews are forbid¬ 
den to circumcise their children and to practice the Torah, 
and were compelled to participate in the pagan sacrifices 
(2 Macc 6:1-7). He tells of two women who had dared to 
circumcise their children being paraded about the city 
“with their babies hung at their breasts, then hurled 
down headlong from the wall” (2 Macc 6:10). Another 
group were burned alive when they gathered secretly to 
observe the Sabbath day (6:11). All this came about “not to 
destroy but to discipline our people,” he declares (6:12). 
He recounts the dramatic story of Eleazar, an aged scribe 
of high position who chose the rack and death rather than 
eat swine’s flesh (2 Macc 6:18-20). The author concludes 
the story noting that Eleazar’s death left “an example of 
nobility and a memorial of courage” (v 31). 

Two major themes in this account occur repeatedly in 
subsequent stories: the willingness of the individual to die, 
and the nobility , that such a death exemplifies. These are 
the very elements which complicate the questions of cate¬ 
gorization and definition mentioned in the introduction 
above. 

2 Maccabees contains an even more vivid version of the 
infamous story of the martyrdom of the mother and her 
seven sons. The “king” tries to force them one by one to 
eat swine flesh, and he falls into a rage as each in turn 
refuses. Echoing the determination of Daniel’s three com¬ 
panions they declare, “We are ready to die rather than 
transgress the laws of our fathers” (2 Macc 7:2). They are 
subject to gruesome torture: scalping, amputation of 
hands, feet, and tongue, and being fried in a pan until 
dead. Each breathes his last with declarations of faith in 
the resurrection of the dead and warnings of future judg¬ 
ment for the torturers. The faith injustice and vindication 
in the afterlife (i.e., resurrection) is a dominant element of 
this story, and is repeated eight times. 

The tales of Eleazar and the martyrdom of the seven 
brothers with their mother are picked up and elaborated 
in the 1st century book of 4 Maccabees , which was never 
canonized but was treasured in the Eastern churches. The 
book is essentially an expansion of 2 Macc 6:12—7:42. In 
this later account Eleazar taunts his torturers: “I will not 
transgress the sacred oaths of my ancestors concerning the 
keeping of the law, not even if you gouge out my eyes and 
burn my entrails ... get your torture wheels ready and 
fan the fire more vehemently!” (4 Macc. 5:29-32). In the 
case of the brothers and their mother, a new element is 
introduced. After denouncing his attackers the youngest 
brother “ flung himself into the braziers and so ended his 
life” (4 Macc . 12:19). Similarly, his mother “when she, too 
was about to be seized and put to death, she threw herself 
into the fire so that no one would touch her body ” (4 AJnir. 17:1). 
This element of taking a hand in one’s death comes up 
repeatedly in such stories and gives rise to obvious difficul¬ 
ties of interpretation and evaluation. 

4 Maccabees also advocates the striking idea that these 
deaths bring vicarious atonement for the sins ot the nation. 
The language used in this record is ot particular impor¬ 
tance. They become a “ransom tor sin" and "through the 
blood of those devout ones and their death as an expia¬ 
tion” Israel is preserved (4 Macc . 17:21-22). They are 
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those who “gave over their bodies in suffering for the sake 
of religion” and by them the nation gained peace (18:3-4; 
cf. Ml). 

The most gruesome story in the Apocrypha is that of 
Razis, an elder of Jerusalem in Maccabean times. His tale 
represents still another level of ambiguity in these ac¬ 
counts, for though under threat, he clearly takes his own 
life. He was denounced to Nicanor, the Syrian governor of 
Judea, as a strong and stubborn advocate of the Jewish 
faith. Nicanor sent 500 soldiers to arrest him. Razis took 
refuge in a tower and as the soldiers were about to break 
in he fell upon his own sword, “preferring to die nobly rather 
than fall into the hands of sinners and suffer outrages 
unworthy of his noble birth” (2 Macc 14:42). He only 
wounded himself and as the crowd burst through the door 
he ran upon the outside wall and jumped down into a 
courtyard below. The story ends with a vivid, indeed 
grisly, account of his death. 

Still alive and aflame with anger, he rose, and though 
his blood gushed forth and his wounds were severe he 
ran through the crowd; and standing upon a steep rock, 
with his blood now completely drained from him, he 
tore out his entrails, took them with both hands and 
hurled them at the crowd, calling upon the Lord of life 
and spirit to give them back to him again. Such was the 
manner of his death. 

(2 Macc 14:45-46) 

C, New Testament 

Seeley has related these martyrdom tales to the wider 
Greco-Roman concept of the “Noble Death,” and shown 
how the NT materials build in various ways upon such an 
understanding (Seeley 1990: 84-112). What they lack is 
the kind of extended polemical defense and praise of 
voluntary death that one finds in these Jewish materials 
from Maccabean times. The early Christians simply begin 
with the presupposition that to die for the faith is thor¬ 
oughly noble and good. The deaths of John the Baptist 
(Mark 6:14-29 = Matt 14:1-12; Luke 9:7-9), Stephen 
(Acts 7); and James (Acts 12:1-2) are all reported with this 
presupposition. The book of Acts reports numerous occa¬ 
sions when either mobs or authorities try to kill Paul 
(10:23-25; 14:5, 19; 17:6-10; 21:30-31; 22:22-23; 23:21) 
as well as Paul’s own preconversion efforts to imprison and 
slaughter early Christian believers (8:3; 9:1). Paul confirms 
the essential points of Luke’s account in his own letters 
(2 Cor 11:23-33; 1 Cor 15:9; cf. 1 Tim 1:12-15). 

Of course Jesus himself is the preeminent model of the 
faithful martyr in the NT. He is directly called such twice 
in Revelation (1:5; 3:14). All four gospels stress that his 
death was voluntary. “No one takes it [my life] from me, 
but I lay it down of my own accord” declares the Jesus of 
the gospel of John (10:18). Mark places both the necessity 
of Jesus’ death and his willingness on the lips of Jesus 
himself (Mark 8:31-33; 9:30-32; 10:33-34, 45; 14:36). 
Both Matthew and Luke follow Mark closely in this regard 
(e.g., Matt 16:21-23; Luke 9:51), while John makes the 
same point independently (12:27). Matthew and John 
place particular stress on Jesus’ freedom to escape, and his 
willingness to die, at the time of his arrest (Matt 26:53-54; 
John 14:30; 18:4-8). This emphasis comes up repeatedly 


in various other ways in all four gospels (Droge and Tabor 
1992). Paul’s own understanding of Jesus’ death appears 
to have close ties with the Maccabean materials surveyed 
above (Seeley 1990). 

This willingness to choose death in the face of opposi¬ 
tion is presented as a necessary and model behavior for 
the followers of Jesus as well (Mark 8:34-35 = Matt 16:24- 
25; Luke 9:23—24; John 15:18-20). Predictions that follow¬ 
ers will be delivered up and killed, which may reflect social 
conditions of the post-70 c.e. period, run through all 
layers of the gospel materials (Mark 13:12-13 = Matt 
24:9-10; Luke 21:12-17; Q Luke 12:4-5 = Matt 10:28; 
John 16:2). 

Paul asserts not only his willingness to die, but even his 
preference for death over life (Phil 1:19-26). The way he 
poses his dilemma, and even the language he uses, reflects 
Greco-Roman philosophical disputes over the appropriate¬ 
ness of suicide (Droge 1988; Daube 1962; Palmer 1975). 
Such discussions are rooted in a long tradition of evalua¬ 
tions of the death of Socrates (Droge and Tabor 1992). 
How Paul actually died, whether by execution or by his 
own hand, or some combination of both, is unknown. 

The book of Revelation refers to martyrs several times 
(5:9-11; 16:6; 17:6). They are singled out for special 
reward during the millennial reign of Christ (20:4-6). A 
specific individual at Pergamum, one Antipas, otherwise 
unknown, was apparently slain by authorities and is called 
“my witness [Gk martys] my faithful one” (3:13). Revelation 
also mentions the “two witnesses” or martyrs who are to 
appear at the very end of history, be slain, but then be 
resurrected from the dead after three days (11:4-13). The 
book of Hebrews exhorts its readers to be willing to die for 
the faith, like heroes of old, but the writer admits few if 
any have actually been faced with such choices (1 1:32—40; 
12:3-4). 

D. Josephus 

Josephus is the richest source for examining the general 
phenomenon of voluntary death among Jews in Roman 
times. In his Jewish Antiquities, which covers Jewish history 
from Adam and Eve to the emperor Nero, he includes his 
own interpretation of the six standard examples of volun¬ 
tary death in the Hebrew Bible. He also provides accounts 
of the Jews who chose to die around the time of the 
Maccabean revolt, all of which he views in a most positive 
way. His histories are full of a variety of other accounts of 
voluntary death; he reports as many as 25 separate inci¬ 
dents, with double accounts of several of them in the 
Antiquities and the Jewish War. Most of these took place 
during the war with Rome and more often than not he 
views them as heroic (Droge and Tabor 1992). He tells of 
his own narrow escape from a “death pact” at Jotapata 
while serving as commanding officer of the Galilean rebel 
forces during the Jewish revolt (JW 3.329-91). He is our 
main source for the infamous case of Masada, where, 
according to Josephus, 960 men, women, and children 
took their own lives rather than face Roman capture (JW 
7.320—406). In the incidents at Jotapata and Masada he 
also provides us with extensive philosophical discussion of 
the general problem of voluntary death. Ironically, in the 
Jotapata situation, when his own life is at stake, he argues 
against suicide and counsels for surrender to the Romans. 
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On the other hand, in his long account of the Masada 
episode he presents the arguments of the Jewish leader 
Eleazar with some degree of sympathy. Even so, for Jose¬ 
phus these unfortunate victims of the revolt are still not 
the popular martyrs of subsequent imagination, whether 
ancient or modern (Ladouceur 1987). 

E. Rabbinic Materials 

The Mishnah, Talmud, and Midrash contain anecdotal 
accounts and technical discussions of the problems associ¬ 
ated with voluntary death. The rabbis are interested in 
determining when, and under what conditions, one might 
endanger or take one’s life, or allow one’s life to be taken 
(see her. 3a, 8b; Sabb. 32a; Pesah. 112a; 7 a c an. 5b and the 
discussions by Goldstein 1989; Droge and Tabor 1992). 
The account of the death of Rabbi Hanina b. Teradion, 
who lived during the time of Hadrian, brings together 
some of the major interpretive difficulties ( b. Abod . lar . 
18a-18b). He is taken by the Romans and burnt at the 
stake with a Torah scroll wrapped around him. At one 
point, seeking to lessen his suffering by hastening his 
death, his disciples cry out to him, “Open your mouth so 
that the fire enters into you.” Haninah replies “Let Him 
who gave me [my soul] take it away, but no one should injure 
himself" The text continues: 

The Executioner then said to him, “Rabbi, if I raise the 
flame and take away the tufts of wool from over your 
heart, will you cause me to enter into the life to come?” 
“Yes,” he replied. “Then swear to me” [he urged]. He 
swore to him. He thereupon raised the flame and re¬ 
moved the tufts of wool from over his heart, and his soul 
departed speedily. The Executioner then jumped and 
threw himself into the fire. And a bat-qol exclaimed: R. 
Hanina b. Teradion and the Executioner have been 
assigned to the world to come. When Rabbi heard it he 
wept and said: One may acquire eternal life in a single hour, 
another after many years. 

Hanina’s basic position is that one must not take a hand in 
even hastening one’s death, God is the one who must take 
away life. Such a position might have been based on texts 
of the Bible (Job 1:21; 2:9—10; Eccl 3:2), or even the 
quotation from *Abot 4.22, “ without your will you will die.” 
In content it is reminiscent of the statements in Plato and 
Cicero that one is not to depart this life except at the 
bidding of the gods. And it closely echoes the argument of 
Josephus against suicide at Jotapata. But in this story, 
Hanina nonetheless agrees to have someone else, the Exe¬ 
cutioner, act in his behalf] immediately bringing about his 
death. Presumably this means he is not directly responsi¬ 
ble. Yet he makes the choice, and accordingly, has an 
indirect part in the action. It is not clear in this story 
whether Hanina expects the Executioner to jump in the 
fire with him when he promises him eternal life for his 
assistance. Regardless, the act of the Executioner receives 
the highest approval, the voice from heaven declaring that 
he has obtained eternal life. If one can obtain life by a 
deliberate act of self-destruction, what happens to Hani¬ 
na’s original statement that one must not even hasten 
death, much less directly destroy oneself? 

The text leaves all these elements in unresolved tension. 


The final declaration that “one may acquire eternal life in 
a single hour” is indeed a radical one. Here we have an 
outsider, a Roman official at that, who receives eternal life 
instantly through voluntary death. 

F. Later Christian Martyrs 

Christian accounts and discussions of martyrdom from 
the 2d and 3d centuries c.e. exhibit many of the same 
ambiguities and problems as these Rabbinic materials 
(Frend 1967; Fox 1986). It is seldom clear under what 
circumstances one is to offer up one’s life, whether one 
can take a hand in one’s own execution, and whether one 
should avail oneself of the opportunity of escape. The 
debate over martyrdom in early Christianity was extended 
and intense and often echoed the more general discussions 
about voluntary death and suicide in Greco-Roman culture 
(Droge and Tabor 1992). Ignatius, who died in 107 c.e., 
appears almost too willing to die. Like Paul, he sees his 
death as a means of joining Christ. “I long for the beasts 
that are prepared for me ... I will force them to it . . . 
may I but attain to Jesus Christ” (Ign. Rom. 4-7). Like Razis 
and the Jews of Maccabean tradition, he views his death in 
sacrificial terms, but in this case following the model of 
Jesus. In the well-known Acts of Perpetua and Fehcitas, a 
group of North African Christians are martyred during 
the reign of Septimius Severus. Perpetua, on trial, stresses 
her own free will in her death. She subsequently takes the 
hand of the young gladiator and guides it to her throat, 
showing that “she could not be killed unless she herself 
was willing” (21.8-10). This problem of “voluntary martyr¬ 
dom” becomes a serious one. Eusebius preserves numer¬ 
ous accounts from the Great Persecution (303-312/3 c.e.) 
of individuals turning themselves in to be martyred or 
outright killing themselves (Droge and Tabor 1992). For 
example, he relates that a woman and her two daughters 
opted for “flight to the Lord” rather than be raped by 
their captors. They asked for privacy to relieve themselves 
and threw themselves into a nearby river. 

Augustine, in response to the Donatist martyrs, and later 
in dealing with the chaos of the barbarian invasion of 
Rome in 410 c.e., sought to draw firm and dogmatic 
distinctions in his discussions of voluntary death and mar¬ 
tyrdom. He argued that killing oneself, no matter what 
the circumstances, was a violation of the sixth command¬ 
ment (“You shall not kill”) and was, accordingly, murder 
(Cifv of God 1. 19; see Droge and Tabor 1992 for a full 
discussion of the complexities of his position). Augustine’s 
formulations dominated Western Christian thinking about 
all forms of voluntary death, whether understood as sui¬ 
cide or martyrdom, until modern times. 
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MARY (PERSON) [Gk Maria; Mariam]. The name of six 
or seven women mentioned in the NT. The name derives 
from Heb mirydm. 

1. The mother of Jesus. See MARY, MOTHER OF JE¬ 
SUS. 

2. Mary Magdalene. One of the most prominent of the 
Galilean women to have followed Jesus, Although none of 
the canonical gospels tells the story of the initial encounter 
between Mary Magdalene and Jesus, she appears in all 
four accounts, most significantly as a witness to the death, 
burial, and resurrection of Jesus. 

a. The NT. The city from which Mary came is located at 
the S end of the Plain of Gennesaret, on the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee to the N of Tiberias. The Talmud situates a 
city known as “the Fish Tower” (Aram Migdal nunayya?) at 
a distance of 2000 cubits from Tiberias (b. Pesah. 46a). The 
city is not mentioned by its proper name in the Bible, 
although a derived adjectival form Magdalene occurs in the 
NT (Matt 27:56, 61; 28:1; Mark 15:40, 47; 16:1, 9; Luke 
8:2; 24:10; John 19:25; 20:1, 18), exclusively as a descrip¬ 
tion of Mary. See MAGDALA (PLACE). Given its etymol¬ 
ogy, the city is probably to be identified with the Tari- 
chaeae, known to Josephus (JW 2.21.3—4). The presence 
of a hippodrome in the city is an indication that its popu¬ 
lation of approximately 40,000 was predominantly gentile. 
Among the Jews the city enjoyed a poor reputation; later 
rabbis attributed the fall of the city to its licentiousness 
(. Midr. Lam. 2:2). 

(1) Luke. According to Luke, a Mary called Magdalene 
{Maria he kaloumene Magdalene, only in Luke 8:2) was one 
of a large group of women who provided for Jesus and the 
Twelve out of their means (Luke 8:2). The group included 
some women who had been healed of evil spirits and 
infirmities. One of these was Mary “from whom seven 
demons had gone out” (Luke 8:2; cf. Mark 16:9), an 
indication that because of her serious condition, an exor¬ 
cism had been performed on her, most probably by Jesus 
himself. Mary was with the band of Galilean women who 


accompanied Jesus to Jerusalem, witnessed his crucifixion 
from a distance, observed the tomb with his body in 
position, went to the tomb with the burial spices which 
they had prepared, found the tomb empty, and experi¬ 
enced the startling appearance of two men in dazzling 
apparel (Luke 23:49, 55-56; 24:1-9). In the Lukan ac¬ 
count, Mary is specifically identified as one of those who 
told the apostles about the Easter day events, only to have 
the report fall on deaf ears (Luke 24:10-11; cf. Mark 
16:9-11). 

(2) Mark. In the earlier, Markan narrative, the presence 
of Mary Magdalene at the crucifixion (Mark 15:40), the 
tomb (Mark 15:47), and the empty tomb (Mark 16:1) 
provides a link of continual witness to the death, burial, 
and resurrection of Jesus. In this role Mary is accompanied 
by Mary, the mother of James and Joses, and Salome 
(whose presence at the tomb is not specifically cited in 
15:47), but the role of Mary is preeminent since she is 
always cited in the first instance. These three women are 
clearly identified as disciples of Jesus (“they followed him,” 
Mark 15:41) who ministered to him. Their purpose in 
going to the tomb on the day after the Sabbath was to 
anoint Jesus’ body. At the site, they discovered the open 
tomb and heard the paschal proclamation. Overcome with 
astonishment, they were afraid to tell anyone about the 
occurrence. 

The so-called shorter ending of Mark, found in a few of 
the ancient versions, and some of the Greek manuscripts 
(but none earlier than the 7th century) corrects this image 
with a description of the women narrating the events to 
Peter and his companions. 

(3) Matthew. Matthew’s gospel closely follows the Mar¬ 
kan account in identifying Mary Magdalene as one who 
observed the crucifixion (Matt 27:56), the burial (Matt 
27:61), and the (empty) tomb which she had come out to 
see (Matt 28:1). Matthew, however, departs from the Mar¬ 
kan story in citing the names and purpose of the women 
who accompanied Mary Magdalene. Matthew also signifi¬ 
cantly varies from Mark insofar as Matthew states that the 
women joyfully, albeit fearfully, ran from the empty tomb 
in order to tell the disciples the good news. Subsequently 
they encountered the risen Jesus who likewise entrusted to 
them the task of announcing the pascal proclamation (Matt 
28:9-10). This pair of verses, which describe the women 
taking hold of Jesus’ feet and worshiping him, is a literary 
doublet of the account of the appearance of the angel of 
the Lord. 

(4) John. Mary is abruptly introduced into the Johannine 
narrative—similar, in many respects, to the Matthean—at 
John 19:25, where she is portrayed as being at the cross in 
the company of the mother of Jesus and Mary, the wife of 
Clopas. The Fourth Gospel does not portray her as an 
observer of the burial, but it does include a significant 
narrative account of Mary’s presence at the empty tomb. 
In John 20:1-2, an unaccompanied Mary Magdalene goes 
to the tomb, which she finds empty, and thereupon runs 
to tell Peter that “they have taken the Lord out of the 
tomb.” 

Mary’s solitary presence at the tomb is an example of 
Johannine dramatization, but the evangelist further ex¬ 
ploits the tradition about her in an eight-verse narrative, 
where a scene is set at the tomb itself (John 20:11-18). 
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The narrative, without parallel in the Synoptic Gospels, 
contains the only two NT passages in which Mary Magda¬ 
lene is simply called “Mary” (John 20:11, 16). Although an 
apologetic motif is present in the narrative insofar as Mary, 
representing the disciples (John 20:2, 13; cf. v 15), ex¬ 
presses the view that Jesus’ body had been taken away by 
someone else, the dominant theme of the narrative is the 
development of Mary’s faith. 

Initially she had seen the empty tomb and had reacted 
in merely human fashion with tearful distress. Subse¬ 
quently she saw Jesus, but did not understand who he was. 
The call of his voice allows her to recognize him but she 
believes him to be as he previously was, a teacher who 
could be physically embraced. Jesus then reveals that his 
resurrection implies his return to the Father. Commis¬ 
sioned to announce the meaning of the resurrection to the 
disciples, Mary makes the paschal proclamation: “I have 
seen the Lord.” Thus Mary Magdalene typifies adequate 
faith in the resurrection of Jesus. 

b. Other Traditions. From about the 6th century in the 
Western Church, but not in the Eastern, traditions devel¬ 
oped which tended to identify Mary Magdalene with the 
sinful woman of Luke 7:36-50 and/or Mary of Bethany 
(John 11:1-12:8; Luke 10:38-42), but there is no historical 
evidence on which to base such identifications. Indeed, the 
weight of evidence of the canonical gospels would seem to 
militate against such identifications. 

Undoubtedly the unsavory reputation of the city of 
Magdala contributed to the identification of Mary Magda¬ 
lene and the woman of Luke 7:36-50. However, Mary 
Magdalene is formally introduced into the Lukan narrative 
at 8:2 (just two verses after 7:50), with no suggestion that 
she is a figure already known to the gospel’s readership. 
Counterposed to the identification of Mary Magdalene 
with Mary of Bethany is the fact that Bethany is a Judean 
site while Magdala is a city of Galilee and Mary Magdalene 
is clearly portrayed as a Galilean woman in the Synoptic 
accounts. 

Despite the unanimous witness of the fourfold gospel to 
Mary Magdalene’s function in the resurrection narratives, 
she is not cited in the list of authoritative witnesses to the 
resurrection given by Paul in 1 Cor 15:5—6. Nonetheless, 
her role as an Easter figure and as the first resurrection 
witness is amply attested in later literature, most of it of 
gnostic origin. 

One designedly anti-gnostic text which tells about Mary 
Magdalene is the 2d-century Epistula Apostolorum. The 
Ethiopic version (the role is played by Martha in the Coptic 
version) tells the story of Mary Magdalene, at Jesus’ com¬ 
mand, telling the disciples about the resurrection. Accord¬ 
ing to the account, the disciples refused to accept both her 
testimony and that of a second woman. They did not come 
to believe until Jesus himself appeared to them. 

c. Gnostic Literature. The 2d-century Gospel of Peter, of 
less than fully orthodox, but not yet fully gnostic, tenden¬ 
cies, specifically identifies Mary Magdalene as a “woman 
disciple of the Lord” who, for fear of the Jews, did not 
weep (as was customary) at the burial of Jesus. Determined 
nonetheless to weep at the sepulcher, she went to the tomb 
accompanied by other women. Having discovered the 
empty tomb and heard the paschal proclamation from a 


young man in shining robes, they fled the site in fear (Gos 
Pet. 12-13). 

The Coptic Gospel of Thomas (ca. 200 a.d.), attests to a 
competition between Mary Magdalene and Peter and the 
special relationship that bound Mary to Jesus. In the final 
logion (Gos. Thom. 114), Peter says to Jesus: “Let Mary leave 
us, for women are not worthy of Life.” Jesus responds: “I 
myself shall lead her in order to make her male (a kind of 
androgynous reality), so that she too may become a living 
spirit resembling you males.” In another logion, Mary 
(Manham) is presented as asking Jesus, “Whom are your 
disciples like?” (Gos. Thom. 21). 

The figure of Mary Magdalene appears in two other 
apocryphal gospels, preserved in fragmentary form, the 
2d-century Secret Gospel of Mark, cited by Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, and the Gospel of Mary (Magdalene). In the Secret 
Gospel of Mark an unnamed woman, identified as the sister 
of the one loved by Jesus and raised by him at Bethany, is 
rebuked by the disciples and, along with his mother and 
Salome, not received by Jesus. In the first part of the Gospel 
of Mary , Mark (Gk Manamme) greets and consoles the 
sorrowing disciples. In the second fragment, Mary plays a 
dominant role. Her communication of the secret revelation 
made to her by the Lord, apparently in a vision (Gk 
horama) of the risen Lord, is met with unbelief by Andrew 
and with ridicule by Peter. She is, however, defended by a 
certain Levi who describes her as one made worthy by the 
Lord, known by him and one loved by him even more than 
the disciples. 

The role of Mary (Coptic Manham) as a questioner of 
Jesus is fully exploited in the early-3d-century Pistis Sophia. 
Thirty-nine of the sixty-four questions addressed to Jesus 
in that long text are attributed to Mary, who admits her 
persistence in questioning: “I will not tire of asking thee. 
Be not angry with me for questioning everything.” Jesus 
replies: “Question what thou dost wish” (Pistis Sophia 139). 

In the Pistis Sophia Mary is described as blessed, she 
whose heart is more directed to the kingdom of heaven 
than all her brothers, excellent, blessed beyond all women, 
beautiful in speech, the pleroma of all pleromas, the 
completion of all completions, superior to all the disciples 
(along with John the Virgin), and related hyperbole (Pistis 
Sophia 17, 19, 24, 34, 97, etc.). The Pistis Sophia also attests 
to Mary’s role in the resurrection story (Pistis Sophia 138] 
and to the competition between Mary and Peter (Pistis 
Sophia 36). 

In the Sophia of Jesus Christ, Mary twice appears as a 
questioner of Jesus, once with regard to the source oi 
superhuman knowledge and once with regard to the dis¬ 
ciples (NHC III, 4). These are the only passages in the 
document where a woman is mentioned by name (Afari- 
amme in Coptic), although the document makes reference 
to seven women. 

In The Dialogue of the Savior , another Nag Hammadi text. 
Mary (Coptic Manam) is portrayed as one of three disciples 
chosen to receive special teaching but she is more signifi 
cant than the others, Matthew and Thomas, because she 
spoke as a woman who knew the All” (NHC III, 139). 

In the late-3d-century Gospel of Philip, Mary is called the 
companion of the Lord and described as one who alwa\s 
walked with him (Gos. Phil. 59, 63). She is portrayed as one 
whom Christ loved more than the other disciples and as 
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one who was frequently kissed by Christ. The other disci¬ 
ples took umbrage at this and merited a rebuke from the 
Lord in the form of a parable ( Gos. Phil. 63—64). In the 
4th-century Acts of Philip , a woman named Mariamne ap¬ 
pears as the sister of Philip. Her role is similar to that of 
Mary Magdalene in the gnostic tradition. She consoles 
Philip, is at the risen Christ’s side when he divides the 
world into missionary sectors, and then accompanies Philip 
on his mission. 

As a heroine in gnostic literature, Mary Magdalene 
appears as the first witness of the risen Jesus, as one 
particularly loved and praised by him, and as the recipient 
of secret revelations (many of the texts have the literary 
form of a dialogue with Jesus). This gnostic portrayal of 
Mary was apparently known to some of the Fathers, nota¬ 
bly Hippolytus (haer. 5.7.1), Origen (Cels. 5.62.11), and 
Epiphanius (Haer. 1.2.26.41). 

The developments of the portrait of Mary Magdalene 
depicted in gnostic literature are rooted in the tradition, 
attested in the canonical gospels, that the risen Jesus first 
appeared to Mary Magdalene and other women from 
Galilee. Many proponents of a revisionist version of early 
Christian history suggest that the role of Mary Magdalene 
was diminished in canonical literature because of the pa- 
triarchalism of early Church structures (Schussler Fior- 
enza 1983: 50-51; 321-23; 332-33). The prominence 
accorded to Mary Magdalene in gnostic literature pre¬ 
serves and develops the earlier memory (Meyer 1985; 
Pagels 1979). The competition between Mary and Peter 
reflects the tension between heterodox Christianity and 
apostolic orthodoxy. 
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Raymond F. Collins 

3. Mary of Bethany. Mary appears as the sister of Martha 
of Bethany in the gospels of Luke (Luke 10:38-42) and 
John (John 11:1—12:11). Luke does not identify her as 
having a brother named Lazarus nor as coming from 
Bethany, a town near Jerusalem (John 11:1, 18). The 
extant gospel accounts are colored by the language and 
theologies of the respective evangelists; nonetheless, given 
the remarkably similar character portrayal of Mary in both 


accounts, there is little reason to doubt that a single histor¬ 
ical person lies behind both the Lukan and the Johannine 
narratives. 

a. Luke. According to the Lukan account, “Mary sat at 
the Lord’s feet and listened to his teaching” (Luke 10:39). 
Her demeanor, that is, her posture—indicated by a tech¬ 
nical expression “to sit at the feet of” meaning “to be a 
disciple of”—and her listening clearly indicates that Luke 
considers her to be a disciple of Jesus. In the eyes of her 
sister, Mary is neglectful of the household responsibilities. 
Martha’s criticism of Mary merits a mild rebuke from 
Jesus, who extols Mary’s discipleship (Luke 10:42). In 
Luke’s gospel Mary serves as a role model for female 
disciples. 

b. John. In the Johannine narrative, although Mary is 
characteristically introduced as the one “who anointed the 
Lord with ointment and wiped his feet with her hair” and 
Lazarus is identified specifically as her brother (John 11:2; 
cf. v 32), Mary’s role in the dialogue with Jesus prior to the 
resurrection of Lazarus is less significant than that of 
Martha (John 11:1-40). Mary quickly ran to Jesus (v 29) 
and fell at his feet (v 32), but she says only, “Lord, if you 
had been here, my brother would not have died” (v 32), a 
gentle reproach to Jesus, who had delayed his arrival (v 6). 
Mary’s principal narrative role seems to have been to 
introduce the Jews, apparent sympathizers with her grief 
(vv 31, 33) who will later capitalize on the Lazarus incident 
in their plot against Jesus (John 1 1:45-53). 

The Johannine technique of dramatization typically fo¬ 
cuses upon one feature of the persons introduced into his 
narrative. In Mary’s case, it is her anointing of Jesus, 
summarized in 11:2 and described at length in 12:1-12. 
Her gesture is characterized by its utter radicalness: (1) in 
the Jewish world it was scandalous for a woman to let down 
her hair in the presence of a man who was not her 
husband; (2) the anointing of feet was the task of slaves; 
and (3) the cost of the perfume (not mere oil) was extrav¬ 
agant (costing approximately 300 days’ pay for the ordi¬ 
nary laborer). 

Despite Judas’ rejoinder, Mary’s act was praised by Jesus 
and interpreted by him as a symbolic gesture. Since the 
anointing of feet was a typical funeral rite, Mary’s anoint¬ 
ing of Jesus’ feet was a dramatic foreshadowing of his 
future burial. The evangelist does not, however, suggest 
that Mary had been aware of the symbolic nature of the 
dramatic expression of her devotion to Jesus. 

The role accorded to Mary of Bethany in the gospels of 
John and Luke serves as a reminder of the role of female 
disciples in the communities of the respective evangelists. 
Jesus’ praise of Mary makes her the only woman to be 
twice praised in the gospels for her devotion to Jesus (Luke 
10:42; John 12:7). The mention of Jesus’ love for her (John 
11:5) singles her out as one of only two women (Martha is 
the other) cited in the canonical gospels as having been 
loved by Jesus. 

c. Tradition. Scholars continue to study the relationship 
between the Johannine narrative of Jesus’ anointing by 
Mary of Bethany and the Synoptic stories of the anointing 
of Jesus’ head by an unnamed woman (Matt 26:6-13; Mark 
14:3-9) and of the sinful woman forgiven by Jesus (Luke 
7:36-50). The latter story was often later used as a link in 
the confusion between Mary Magdalene and Mary of Beth- 
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any, to which some Church Fathers (e.g., Augustine; Greg¬ 
ory the Great) and some gnostic texts (e.g., the Secret Gospel 
of Mark) attest. The majority of critical commentators 
refuse, however, to identify Mary of Bethany with Mary 
Magdalene. They consider the Johannine account (John 
11:1-12:8) to be a radical reworking of ancient traditions 
by the author of the Fourth Gospel. 
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4. The mother of James and Joses. This Mary was one 
of the women who followed Jesus during his Galilean 
ministry and who witnessed Jesus’ crucifixion (Mark 
15:40-41). Mark identifies her as the mother of James (the 
Little) and Joses (15:41), while Matthew calls her “the other 
Mary” (Matt 27:61), after first calling her the mother of 
James and Joses (Matt 27:56). Luke simply calls her the 
mother of James (24:10). It is difficult to know whether or 
not Mary the mother of James and Joses is to be identified 
with “Mary (the wife?) of Clopas” (see #5 below) men¬ 
tioned as being at the cross in John 19:25, or even as the 
sister of Jesus’ mother Mary. The former suggestion is 
probably overly harmonistic, since we are told at Mark 
15:41 that there were many other female followers of Jesus 
present and watching his crucifixion. The latter suggestion 
is doubtful since it would require that two daughters in the 
same family be called Mary, though such a practice was 
not unprecedented in early Judaism. 

Mary was a traveling companion of Jesus’; in fact, the 
comment that she “served him” probably means she pro¬ 
vided financial support for Jesus’ itinerant ministry. Mary 
accompanied Jesus on his last trip to Jerusalem (Mark 
15:41), witnessed the burial of Jesus (Mark 15:47), and was 
involved with other women planning to wrap Jesus’ body 
with spices on Easter morning (Mark 16:1). Thus, she was 
one of the first witnesses of the empty tomb and the 
angelic message about the resurrection (Mark 16:2—7 = 
Matt 28:8; Luke 24:9-11). Matt 28:9—10 may also suggest 
that she saw the risen Lord. 

5. A follower or possibly a relative of Jesus mentioned by 
name only in John 19:25 where she is said to be “of 
Clopas.” The Greek is elliptic and one can insert “the 
sister,” or “the mother,” or most likely “the wife” before 
“of Clopas.” She may be the same Mary that the Synoptics 
identify as the mother of James and Joses, but we cannot 


be sure. It is possible, but not probable, that Clopas is to 
be identified with the Cleopas mentioned at Luke 24:18, 
since Cleopas is not a rendering of a Semitic name but a 
diminutive of Cleopatros, a Greek name. Thus, all we 
know about this Mary is that she was probably married to 
a man named Clopas, and she seems to have been a 
follower or relative of Jesus, since she is grouped with 
others who clearly fall into one or the other of these 
categories. 

6. The mother of John (Mark), depicted only in Acts 
12:12-16. This is probably the John who traveled with Paul 
and Barnabas doing missionary work in Cyprus (Acts 
13:5), and who wrote the gospel bearing the name Mark. 
That Mary is a widow is indicated by the reference to the 
house belonging to her, rather than to her husband. That 
she is well-to-do is substantiated by the references to many 
people meeting at her home, and by her home having a 
courtyard with a gate and gatekeeping servant. 

Mary’s home is portrayed as a regular place for gather¬ 
ing and praying suggesting this Jerusalem home as one of 
the earliest house churches in all Christendom. Particu¬ 
larly in Jerusalem, having a house church took faith and 
courage in view of the precarious status of Christianity in 
its early years. Not only does Acts 12:1-7 tell of the arrest 
of Christian leaders such as Peter and the execution of 
James by Herod Agrippa I, but both Acts and the Pauline 
corpus indicate that at least some fellow Jews and some 
Jewish authorities did not accept Christianity merely as 
another Jewish sect (Acts 6:8; 8:3; 9:1-2; 1 Cor 15:9; Gal 
1:13-14; 1 Thess 2:14-15). It is possible that the meeting 
discussed in Acts 12:12-16 was attended only by women 
since Peter’s words suggest that James and the brethren 
are not present to hear his parting remarks. 

In Acts 12, Luke stresses the importance of Mary and 
her contribution to early Christianity through her hospi¬ 
tality and her influence on her family. She is portrayed as 
a notable early Christian. 
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Ben Witherington, III 

7. A Roman Christian who received greetings from Paul 
in Rom 16:6. Paul had been informed that she had 
“worked hard” in Rome (for a discussion of this phrase, 
see TRYPHAENA AND TRYPHOSA). There are two pos¬ 
sibilities for identifying Mary (see the material in StadtrChr 
66-67, 146-47, 152-53, 296). (1) “Maria” represents the 
Semitic miryam, in which case she was a Jewish Christian. 
But only nineteen Roman inscriptions show Jewish w-omen 
bearing the Semitic name. (2) Five times more Roman 
inscriptions (ca. 108) suggest that “Maria” was the Latin 
name of the gens Maria (cf. “Marius”); women were otten 
called by the name of their gens without cognomen. Two 
groups carried the name of the gens Maria: the noble 
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members of the famous gens and the freed(wo)men of the 
gens with their descendants. The second group outnum¬ 
bered the first. The chances therefore are that the Chris¬ 
tian Mary was a freedwonian of the gens Marta or a 
descendant of a freed slave of this gens. Either way, she 
probably had Roman citizenship: slave masters with fa¬ 
mous gens names like “Marius/is” possessed Roman citi¬ 
zenship and in most cases passed it on to their slaves on 
the occasion of their emancipation; the freed slaves then 
bequeathed the citizenship and the gens name to their 
freeborn children. Mary was probably a gentile Christian. 
See NEREUS. 

Peter Lampe 


MARY, BIRTH OF. Title of the apocryphal text more 
formally called the Genna Marias , also variously known as 
the “Genealogy of Mary” or “Descent of Mary.” One of the 
many books no longer extant that were popular among 
gnostic sectarians, The Birth of Mary is known only from an 
excerpt found in Epiphanius’ Pananon (26.12.1-4). In the 
section cited by Epiphanius, the motivation for the execu¬ 
tion of the prophet Zacharias on the Temple precincts 
(Matt 23:35; Luke 11:51) is elucidated by the identification 
of the prophet with the father of John the Baptist who 
sees a vision of God in the Temple while performing his 
priestly duties (Luke 1:22). In The Birth of Mary, Zacharias 
recounts his vision in the Temple as being an appearance 
of the God of the Jews as a man in the form of an ass. This 
anti-Judaic representation of the Jewish God is not unex¬ 
pected, as the notion that the supposedly formless Yahweh 
of the Jews in truth had the head of an ass was common in 
pagan anti-Jewish polemic and also complies with various 
gnostic portrayals of the evil creator god often identified 
with the God of the Hebrew Scriptures. Although little can 
be determined concerning the provenance of The Birth of 
Mary, it is thought to have been composed sometime dur¬ 
ing the mid-2d century c.e. 
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Kathleen E. Corley 

MARY, DESCENT OF. See MARY, BIRTH OF. 

MARY, GOSPEL OF. The first treatise in the Berlin 
Codex 8502. It represents a translation into Sahidic of a 
Greek original. The text is in poor condition, with several 
pages missing from the beginning and middle of the work 
(pp. 1-6 and 11 — 14). Greek fragments representing a 
variant of 17:5—12 and 18:5—19:5 were found in the Ox- 
yrhynchus papyri of the Rylands library (Ryl 463). This 
Greek version is not identical with the Coptic. Greek words 
used in the latter do not always match what is found in the 
existing Greek fragments. The Coptic contains Mary Mag¬ 


dalene’s reaction to Peter’s rejection of her revelation 
(18:1-5), which is missing in the Greek. Thus there were 
at least two versions of this work in antiquity. The two 
writings which follow it in the Berlin Codex, Apocryphon of 
John (NHC 11,7; III,7; IV,7) and Sophia of Jesus Christ (NHC 
III, 4) survive in additional Coptic versions in the Nag 
Hammadi collection. The Greek papyrus has been as¬ 
signed to the early 3d century c.e. This date would suggest 
that Gos. Mary was composed sometime in the late 2d 
century. 

What remains of Gos . Mary consists of the ending of two 
separate revelations held together by a frame story about 
the gathering of the apostles after Jesus’ ascent to the 
heavens. The first revelation is a dialogue between the 
risen Jesus and his disciples. The second is Mary’s report 
of a private vision and its interpretation that the Lord had 
granted her. 

The framework draws on a motif found in a number of 
Christian gnostic writings like Ap. John and Soph. Jes. Chr. f 
where the risen Lord instructs the disciples in the secret 
gnostic teaching which they are to spread in the world. 
The opening dialogue between Jesus and the disciples 
apparently provided the cosmological foundation for sal¬ 
vation in a teaching about the natures and their roots. 
Whatever has a material root is subject to passion, evil, 
sickness, and death. The gnostic possesses a different root 
and is enjoined not to participate in the passions of mate¬ 
rial nature (7:1-8:10). As he departs, the Lord commis¬ 
sions the disciples to preach the gospel of the kingdom. 
This commission alludes to several NT passages (8:7—9:4; 
Matt 28:10; John 14:27; 20:19-21; Luke 24:36; Matt 24:4; 
Luke 17:21; Matt 24:23; 7:7; 4:23). 

Instead of fulfilling the commission, the disciples de¬ 
spair over the suffering that surely awaits them. At this 
point, Mary reminds them of the Lord’s grace and protec¬ 
tion. She alludes to their restoration to their true gnostic 
identity, “he has prepared us and made us into men” (cf. 
Gos . Thom. 114; and “put on the perfect man,” Gos. Phil. 
75: 20-35). Peter requests that Mary recount a revelation 
that she had had from the Lord which was unknown to 
the apostles. What survives of that section opens with a 
teaching about the mind as the intermediary between the 
soul and the spirit which makes the vision possible (10:10— 
22). It continued with an account of the soul’s ascent past 
the cosmic powers to the triumphant announcement that 
it has overcome the world’s bondage and will obtain rest 
(15:1-17:9). The objections to this teaching given by An¬ 
drew and Peter (17:10—22) may reflect those raised by 
orthodox Christians to gnostic teaching. They are silenced 
by Levi as contrary to the choice of the Savior. He has 
made Mary worthy of the revelation (18:2-16). Similar 
episodes in which Mary Magdalene’s gnostic insight is 
defended can be found in Pistis Sophia and Gos. Phil. (II 
63:34-37). In Dial. Sav. (NHC III,5 139,12-13) she is one 
of three disciples chosen by the Lord for a private revela¬ 
tion of the soul’s destiny. They may indicate that the 
importance of women teachers in some gnostic circles 
survived the exclusion of women from teaching roles else¬ 
where in early Christianity. Finally, the apostles take up 
the Lord’s commission to preach (18:17-19:2). A similar 
conviction that the apostolic preaching to the world was 
gnostic is found in The Letter of Peter to Philip (NHC VI11 J2) 
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where revelations are embedded in a frame story that 
alludes to Acts. 
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Pheme Perkins 


MARY, GOSPEL OF THE BIRTH OF. An 

abridged version of the Latin pseudo-Matthean infancy 
gospel, also known as the “Story of the Birth of Mary,” 
which was composed sometime during the 8th-9th centu¬ 
ries c.e. Written as a corrective to the then widely popular 
tales which elevated Mary the Mother of God as the “queen 
of virgins,” this narrative eliminated from the story the 
tradition of Joseph’s first marriage which had been con¬ 
demned as heretical, as well as omitted other particulars 
of the legend that were considered risque. Although The 
Gospel of the Birth of Mary was often included among texts 
falsely attributed to Jerome, it gained its wide popularity 
after being included in James de Voragine’s Golden Legend 
(1298). See also NTApocr 1: 406-7. 

Kathleen E. Corley 


MARY, MOTHER OF JESUS. Mentioned by name 
only in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts, the mother of Jesus 
is a character of some importance in the gospel of John as 
well (though her name is never given). She appears by 
implication elsewhere in the NT also, and becomes a figure 
of increasing attention in the noncanonical literature of 
early Christianity. The witness of the Christian Scriptures 
is the foundation of subsequent development of Mariolog- 
ical tradition in theology, doctrine, and devotion. 

Genuine Pauline letters provide the earliest witness to 
the mother of Jesus. Although her name does not appear 
in any Pauline epistle, there are references to Jesus’ birth 
in which his mother is implied. Among these are pre- 
Pauline formulas: “though he was in the form of God . . . 
he emptied himself . . . coming in human likeness; and 
found human in appearance” (Phil 2:6—7 NAB), in a 
context that stresses preexistence; “who was born of the 
seed of David according to the flesh” (Rom 1:3), part of 
the praescnptio (1:1—7) whose intent is to contrast Jesus’ 
fleshly (i.e., Davidic) status with his spiritual (i.e., resur¬ 
rected) status. The statement by Paul in Galatians that 
Jesus was “born of a woman” (4:4) may not carry any 
reference to his actual mother, because the expression is a 
commonplace designation of any human being (Job 14:1; 
15:14; 25:4; cf. 1 Esdr 4:15; 1QH 13:14). The analogy 
between Jesus and Isaac, “born according to the Spirit” 
(4:29), does not necessarily indicate that Paul knew a 
doctrine of the virginal conception of Jesus, though the 
matter is problematic (see Brown et al, 1978: 45-49). 


There is no pervasive Isaac-Jesus typology in Paul. Pauline 
focus on the Jesus resurrection limits interest in his earthly 
life. 

The two-source hypothesis of the Synoptic Gospels and 
the theological intentionality of the Matthean and Lukan 
infancy narratives together indicate Mark as the earliest 
witness to Marian tradition. Mark 3:31-35 (= Matt 12:46- 
50; Luke 8:19-21) describes Jesus’ relationship to Mary 
and his family in a context of questions and controversy: 
Jesus’ family sets out to seize him, apparently thinking him 
to be “beside himself” (3:20-21); Jesus, meanwhile, has 
spent his time with his chosen ones (3:13-19) and the 
crowd (v 20). Scribes from Jerusalem claim Jesus is pos¬ 
sessed and casts out demons by Beelzebul’s power, but 
Jesus replies in parables (3:22-27). When the “mother and 
brothers” of Jesus arrive, they stand outside and request 
to see him; but Jesus identifies those sitting around him as 
“my mother and brothers,” the ones who do God’s will 
(Mark 3:31—35). Thus the Markan context sets up a sharp 
distinction between “outsiders,” i.e., Jesus’ natural family 
and the scribes, and “insiders,” i.e., his followers. Jesus 
declares his preference for an eschatological family (3:33- 
35). Membership in Jesus’ family is not to be based on the 
relationships of kinship that are valued in society. The 
Matthean and Lukan parallels omit negative portrayals of 
Jesus’ relatives, though they retain the saying that identifies 
his family as the ones who hear God’s word and act on it 
(Matt 12:48-50; Luke 8:19-21). Matthew and Luke do not 
exclude Jesus’ mother and brothers from the eschatologi¬ 
cal family, which later includes Mary and Jesus’ brothers 
(Acts 1:14). 

After Jesus’ arrival in “his native place,” i.e., Nazareth 
(NAB), family members are mentioned in a discussion 
about his teaching (Mark 6:l-6a = Matt 13:53-58; Luke 
4:16-30). The epithet “Son of Mary” (Mark 6:3 = Matt 
13:55; Luke 4:22) implies neither a doctrine of virginal 
conception nor Jesus’ illegitimacy; the terms “brothers” 
and “sisters” in the same passage denote blood relations 
and extended family members (Brown et al. 1978: 65-72). 
Jesus’ saying about a prophet’s honor except among rela¬ 
tives (Mark 6:4; Matt 13:57; Luke 4:24) designates his 
family as “outsiders” unable to believe. Witnesses of the 
crucifixion are not identified with Jesus’ family (Mark 
15:40 = Matt 27:56; cf. Luke 23:49). 

Christology is the primary focus of the Matthean and 
Lukan infancy narratives, which constitute the latest stage 
of gospel tradition (Brown 1977: 25-38). The narratives 
(Matthew 1-2; Luke 1-2) retroject the proclamation of 
Jesus’ divinity at the resurrection and during the public 
ministry to his conception. Their historical value is open 
to question, including the portraits of Mary they give. 

Matthew identifies Jesus as “Christ, the Son of David, 
the Son of Abraham” (1:1) in an unusual genealogv (1:1- 
17) which includes names of four women, Tamar (v 3), 
Rahab, Ruth (v 5), and Uriah’s wife (Bathsheba, v 6), whose 
irregular conjugal unions nonetheless participate in God s 
plan. The story of Jesus’ birth (vv 18-25) strengthens 
Mary’s association with the women and Joseph s role 
(Brown 1977: 71-74). The extraordinary conception ot 
Jesus is disclosed. Mary, “betrothed to Joseph, i.e., tor- 
mally vowed to him but not sharing his home, is “with child 
of the Holy Spirit” (v 18). Joseph’s predicament about the 
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pregnancy and his resolution “to divorce her quietly” (v 
19) is reversed through an angelic dream which also con¬ 
firms the initial disclosure: Mary’s conception is “of the 
Holy Spirit,” i.e., the creative agency of God (v 20). A 
fulfillment formula (vv 22-23) associates Isa 7:14 with 
Mary’s conception and birth of Jesus. The literary device 
is not recognized by some who read Isa 7:14 as a foreshad¬ 
owing of Jesus’ virginal conception and birth (Brown 1977: 
143-53). Joseph, “son of David,” obeys the dream directive 
in assuming legal paternity by taking Mary into his home 
and naming Jesus (vv 21,25). Emphasis on Mary’s virginity 
before Jesus’ birth (v 25) neither affirms nor denies a 
sexual relationship with Joseph afterward. Joseph, directed 
by dreams (2:13, 19) provides lodging (2:11) and protec¬ 
tion for the child and Mary (2:13-21), who functions 
stereotypically (2:11, 13—14,21—22). 

In the Lukan infancy narrative (Luke 1-2) Mary is 
featured in two pairs of scenes concerning the annuncia¬ 
tion of Jesus’ birth (Luke 1:26-38) and the birth itself 
(2:1-21). Surrounding these are stories that indicate the 
superiority of Jesus to John the Baptist (Luke 1:5—25, 39- 
56, 57-66, 67-80). The story of the annunication of John 
the Baptist’s birth (Luke 1:5-25) to an elderly couple, 
Zechanah and his barren wife Elizabeth (1:7), stands in 
contrast to the annunciation of Jesus’ birth to the virgin 
Mary (1:26-38), betrothed to Joseph (1:27; cf. Matt 1:18). 
A pattern of birth announcements familiar from the OT 
structures the scenes. An angel appears to Zechariah and 
Mary (vv 11, 28); they respond fearfully (vv 12, 29). 
Reassuring them, the messenger reveals God’s agency in 
births from a barren, elderly womb and a betrothed virgin, 
and reveals the name of each child and his destined role 
in salvation (vv 13-17, 30-33). In both cases, the recipients 
of the message question the angel’s revelation (vv 18, 34). 
The messenger responds and offers a sign (vv 19-22, 35- 
38). Some critics consider Mary’s question in vv 34-35 an 
addition interrupting the sequence of the narrative. The 
question is best understood as a literary device to inform 
the reader, not an examination of Mary’s personal psy¬ 
chology (Brown 1977: 303-9). The reply (v 35) describing 
God’s creativity (‘‘Holy Spirit. . . overshadow”) is figurative 
language, excluding a sexual implication. It does not ad¬ 
dress Mary’s biological virginity. Analysis of pre-Lukan 
and pre-Matthean tradition about the historicity of the 
virginal conception of Jesus is inconclusive (Fitzmyer Luke 
I—IX AB, 337-42). Mary’s role as the “favored one” (Luke 
1:28), i.e., mother of Jesus (Miriam of Nazareth), is the 
basis for her symbolic function as the disciple who hears 
and responds to God s word (v 38; cf. 8:19-21, 11:27-28; 
Acts 1:4). 

The visitation episode (1:39-56) brings Mary to assist 
Elizabeth (1:36) in Zechariah’s home. Elizabeth praises 
the mother of my Lord” (vv 42-45) to which Mary’s 
attributed Magnificat (vv 46—55) extols God who reverses 
the situations of the powerful and weak (Fitzmyer Luke I— 
IX AB, 357-71). 

The diptych of the births (1:57-80; 2:1-20) presents 
additional parallels: birth, circumcision, naming, canticle. 
Joseph’s lineage and relationship to Mary (1:27) is deline¬ 
ated in the enrollment in Bethlehem, Jesus’ birth, shep¬ 
herds' visitation, and lemple scenes (2:1-7, 16-38, 41- 
52). Mary’s response to the shepherds’ message (vv 17- 
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19), Simeon’s prophecy (v 34), and Jesus’ words in the 
Temple (v 49) indicate her role as the believing disciple (vv 
19, 50-51; cf. 1:38, 45) when the scenes are interpreted 
for their literary and theological intent rather than for 
their value as eyewitness testimony (Brown et al. 1978: 
147-62). 

The Fourth Gospel introduces the mother of Jesus at 
the wedding at Cana (2:1-11) and at the cross (19:25-27; 
cf. Mark 15:40-41 [= Matt 27:55-56]; Luke 23:49). The 
scenes are similar. There are no proper names: “mother 
of Jesus” (2:1, 2, 5, 19:25—26), “woman” (2:4, 19:26), 
“disciples” (2:2, 11), “Beloved Disciple” (19:26-27). Speech 
takes place in dialogue (2:3-5) or monologue (19:26-27). 
The scenes are linked to each other: Mary’s misunder¬ 
standing (2:3) is a foil for her final role (19:26-27) just as 
the disciples’ initial dependence on a sign (2:3, 12) is 
superfluous later (19:25-27). Historically improbable, the 
scenes symbolize the faith of Jesus’ mother, who is depend¬ 
ent on familial ties (2:3-5). At Cana she and Jesus’ “broth¬ 
ers” are distinguished from the disciples (2:12; see 7:3, 5, 
10; cf. Mark 3:31-35 [= Matt 12:46-50]; Luke 8:19-21); 
at the cross, however, she is a model disciple (with the 
BELOVED DISCIPLE) who belongs to Jesus’ true family. 
The portrait parallels the Lukan image. 

Revelation 12 depicts two scenes which some associate 
with Mary. In “heaven” a “woman” who gives birth to a 
“male child” encounters opposition from a “dragon” (vv 
1-6). On “earth” a “woman” with her “male child” escapes 
a “dragon/serpent” (vv 13-17). The author uses OT im¬ 
agery as well as mythological sources to create the charac¬ 
ters. The scenes depict God’s protection of the “woman” 
and her “offspring.” The “woman” symbolizes the OT 
people of God as well as the NT people of God, i.e., the 
Church. Some argue that Mary is the “woman” giving 
birth to the Messiah. Others point out that early Church 
writers like the author of Revelation did not identify the 
“woman” as Mary (cf. 12:9). The birth of the “male child” 
is different than Jesus’ birth in Matthew 2 and Luke 2 
(Brown et al. 1978: 223-39). 

A few Apocryphal gospels expand the infancy narratives 
(Matthew 1-2; Luke 1-2). The Protevangelmm of James 
presents Mary’s parentage (Joachim and Anna), birth, 
childhood, virginity, marriage to Joseph, and the birth of 
Jesus. Mary’s Davidic lineage supersedes the legal paternity 
of Joseph (Matthew 1-2). Allegations about Jesus’ illegiti¬ 
macy are refuted by Mary’s miraculous birth and virgin 
birth. Joseph is a widower with children (who are the 
“brothers of Jesus” mentioned in the canonical gospels); 
by this means her perpetual virginity is protected (NTApocr 
1: 366-67). Joseph’s identification also occurs in the Gospel 
of Peter (NTApocr 1: 179). The Infancy Gospel of Thomas 
describes Jesus’ boyhood activities of performing miracles 
and learning with Joseph as mentor. His mother plays a 
major role only in an expanded version of Luke 2:41-52, 
where the parents search for their child (NTApocr 1.391- 
92, 398—99). In contrast, the Gospel of the Nazaraeans situ¬ 
ates her during Jesus’ ministry; she requests to be cleansed 
from sin by John’s baptism (NTApocr 1: 146-47). 

Mariological studies developed historically within the 
context of Christian theology, doctrine (Borresen 1983; 
Maron 1983; Nissiotis 1983; Pelikan 1986; Tambasco 1984: 
3-12, 38-53), and devotion (Tambasco 1984: 65-72). With 
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biblical colleagues (Flanagan 1987; Reese 1977; Schineller 
1987; van den Hengel 1985), contemporary scholars con¬ 
sider new paradigms for Mary (Bearsley 1980); interpre¬ 
tations of Mary vis-a-vis God (Boff 1987; Healy 1985; 
Johnson 1989), Christ (Johnson 1984), Church (Carr 
1985), Christian feminism (Gordon 1982; Halkes 1983; 
Johnson 1985; Moltmann-Wendel 1983), and ecumenical 
dialogue (Ben-Chorin 1983; Brown 1975; Flusser 1988; 
Moltmann 1983). 
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Mary Margaret Pazdan 

MASADA (M.R. 183080). A stronghold (which is a 
translation of the Hebrew) situated at the E Judean desert 
close to the Dead Sea, some 16.5 km S of En-gedi. It is 
along the famous Afro-Syrian geological break, and stands 
as a rocky mountain, separated from the cliff to form a 
natural fortress. The plateau on top of this unique moun¬ 
tain measures ca. 800 m (N-S) by ca. 300 m (E-W). The 
two main, and practically the sole, sources to study Masada 
are Josephus and the archaeological record. 

The first to recognize the special virtues of Masada were 
the Hasmoneans. Masada was one of the first of their 
series of desert fortresses. They were the first to build 
roads to the mountain’s top and to build houses and two 
or three water cisterns. Contrary to the belief after Yadin’s 
excavations that all the buildings exposed on the mountain 
were built by Herod, it is now clear that some were earlier. 

A. The Hasmonean Site 

Josephus attributes the construction of Masada to Jona¬ 
than the High Priest, but practically all scholars agree that 
it was Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 b.c.) who first built on 
the site. To Hasmonean activity belongs a group of four 
small palaces at the mountain’s center. The largest and 
most distinctive is the nucleus of the Western Palace. It was 
built around an inner courtyard with two reception rooms, 
one to the S of the court with access through a portico, 
and the other (the “throne room”) adjacent to it. This 
palace also included a small bathhouse with a ritual im¬ 
mersion pool integrated into it. The three other palaces 
were much smaller, but no doubt were built according to 
the same architectural prototype, each with two similar 
triclinia (buildings Nos. 11, 12, and 13). 

To the same period belongs also buildings Nos. 7 and 9 
(?), a small bathhouse which was abandoned during the 
construction of Herod’s storehouses, three columbaria 
towers (two square ones at the W and a round one at the 
center), two or three large cisterns, and a swimming pool 
(18 X 13 m) at the S edge of the mountain. Building No. 
7 probably combined administrative, living, and storage 
facilities. It was built around a large courtyard with one or 
two rows of rooms around. Building No. 9, the so-called 
Caserna probably built by Herod, included 9 identical 
dwelling units, each comprised of a large room and two 
small ones. It had also a few more rooms, two of which 
may have served as stables. 

At least twice Herod visited the site prior to his reign 
(37-4 b.c.). On the first occasion (42 b.c.). he was sent to 
recapture the site from a rebel and two years later re¬ 
turned to rescue his family and bodyguards following a 
long siege by Antigonus (during which thev were nearl> 
left without water, and only a sudden rain, which filled the 
few cisterns, saved their lives). Following his experiences, 
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together with his general architectural interests, Herod 
decided to improve all of Masada’s facilities. (See plan in 
EAEHL 3: 795.) 

B. Herod’s Masada 

Herod gave special attention to the water supply. Twelve 
huge cisterns were carved into the NW side of the cliff. 
Four cisterns (each about 4000 m 3 in capacity), were placed 
in a row and were fed by the occasional floods which 
flowed in the wadi N of the mountain. The remaining 
eight cisterns (3000 m 3 each), were in a higher row and 
received floodwaters from a second wadi to the S. 

These enormous cisterns were connected with the 
mountain’s top by a system of paths. One pathway led 
from the lower cisterns first to the E main gangway (the 
“snake pass”) and through it to the top. The other path, 
from the upper row, connected with the cisterns at the 
NW corner of the plateau (into the “water gate”). 

The largest concentration of buildings on top of Masada 
was along the plateau’s N edge. It consisted of the North¬ 
ern Palace, the large bathhouse, the storehouses, the ear¬ 
lier building No. 7, and the small palace building No. 9. 

The Northern Palace was one of Herod’s main architec¬ 
tural achievements. It was built on three natural terraces; 
about 30 m separate the elevations between the uppermost 
and the lowest levels of the palace. The entrance into the 
palace (from a large square situated to its S) passed 
through the upper terrace which served as the dormitory 
wing. In front of this wing was a large half-rounded 
courtyard surrounded by open colonnades. 

Access to the lower terraces was by stairways and stair¬ 
wells. The central terrace was a rounded structure with a 
few rooms attached to the cliff. Only the foundations of 
the rounded structure remain, but there are good reasons 
to believe that there was a iholos- shaped hall surrounded 
by a colonnade on these foundations. 

The lowest and best preserved terrace was the square 
reception hall (9 x 10 m), surrounded by colonnades and 
a few adjacent rooms. A small bathhouse in the Roman 
style was in the basement floor. Colorful, well-preserved 
frescoes decorated this and probably the other terraces. 

A large bathhouse was exposed S of the above-men¬ 
tioned square. One entered it through a peristyled court¬ 
yard—a palaestra—and it included a large entrance room 
(apoditenum), a tepid room, a cold room (fngidanum) built 
as a ritual immersion pool, and a large hot room (caldar- 
lum), originally covered by a barrel-vaulted ceiling. Most of 
the heating installation (the hypocaust) was still preserved 
in the latter room. In the other rooms many of the wall 
and ceiling decorations have survived, such as wall frescoes 
and opus sectile floors. 

A storehouse complex surrounded the large bathhouse 
on three of its sides. There were 11 long (27 m) storerooms 
and another group of 6 shorter (20 m) storerooms (all 
were 4 m wide). Additional storage and administrative 
rooms were exposed S of the main storage block and a 
watchtower stood at the S edge (on Masada's highest point 
to guard this important area). To the W of the main 
storage block was building No. 7. To its N was a large 
courtyard, which served as the W entrance to the N area. 
At a later stage, Herod placed the water gate at this point. 
At the same time, a few more storerooms were added at 


the S side of the N area, along with building No. 8, a small 
palace located outside the S entrance to the N area. Build¬ 
ing No. 8 was similar (although with a slightly different 
plan) to the four Hasmonean palaces described above. 

Major additions were added during Herod’s life to the 
Western Palace and included large service wings, a few 
long storerooms, and a special wing built for the palace’s 
guards. Eventually, it became the second largest complex 
on top of Masada. 

With the later additions, Masada was fortified with a 
1400-m long casemate wall, about 6.5 m wide. The wall 
included about 70 rooms, some short, but some more than 
30 m long. The wall included more than 30 towers. Two 
gates provided access through the wall: the E gate, on top 
of the snake path and the W one, above the path from the 
W (now covered by the Roman siege ramp). 

The defensive infrastructure, so well implemented by 
the Hasmoneans, but strengthened mainly by Herod, 
proved its viability about 100 years later, during the first 
Jewish revolt against the Romans. 
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MASH (PERSON) [Heb mas] . The Table of Nations pre¬ 
sents Mash as a great-grandson of Noah through Shem 
and Aram, the ancestor of the Aramaeans or Syrians (Gen 
10:23). There is no consensus of opinion as to the identity 
of Mash. 

The LXX reads “Mosoch” (“Meshekh”). This corre¬ 
sponds with that name found in much the same position 
in the parallel genealogy in I Chr 1:17 (the preceding 
phrase “the sons of Aram,” found in Genesis, has dropped 
out in Chronicles). LXX could reflect an older Hebrew 
tradition, before the loss of the final Ik! in Gen 10:23. It 
could also be a harmonization with the Chronicles geneal¬ 
ogy. Against this proposal is the existence of the name 
Meshekh elsewhere in the Table of Nations (Gen 10:2), 
where duplicate names occur only rarely, if at all. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch reads the name as Massa, 
which is the same as one of the sons of Ishmael in Gen 
25:14. In the consonantal Hebrew script this would be the 
same as the geographical location Mesha in Gen 10:30. 
This site is apparently located in South Arabia. It would 
therefore fit with an Ishmaelite association, but not with 
the geographical location of the other identifiable descen¬ 
dants of Aram. 

Three more northerly locales are possible in light of 
extrabiblical sources. Hittite texts refer to a Masa in west- 
central Anatolia (CA// 3 2: 253; CAH 3 2: 360). Gilgamesh 
visited the “mountain(s) of Mashu” which were in the 
direction of the setting sun in relation to his home in Uruk 
(tablet 9.2.2, 4.40). These are possibly in Lebanon (Wen- 
ham Genesis WBC, 230; cf. Masy, Smith 1915:17). There is 
also a Mount Masius (Tur Abdin) in northern Mesopotamia 
(Simons GTTOT, 8; Wenham Genesis WBC, 230), an area 
inhabited by Arameans (Roux 1964: 232). This would fit 
well with the biblical context. The relationship between 
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these three northern locales is unclear. They could be 
completely different places, or they could be the identical 
location referred to in different sources. 
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MASHAL (PLACE). See MISHAL. 

MASIAH (PERSON) [Gk Masias], Forefather of a family 
included under the heading “the sons of Solomon’s ser¬ 
vants,” who returned with Zerubabbel (1 Esdr 5:34). How¬ 
ever, this family is not included in the parallel lists in Ezra 
2 and Nehemiah 7. 
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MASKHUTA, TELL EL- (30°33' N; 32°06' E). A 

multicomponent stratified townsite in the Wadi Tumilat 
region of the E Nile delta, some 16 km W of modern 
lsmailia. It was first excavated in 1883 by E. Naville (1903). 
Subsequent investigations were conducted by J. Cledat 
(1910; 1914), and more recently by various members of 
the Egyptian Antiquities Organization. Beginning in 1977, 
multidisciplinary stratigraphic excavations of the “Wadi 
Tumilat Project” (1978, 1979, 1981, 1983, 1985) were 
undertaken by a team directed by J. S. Holladay (1982; 
1987; 1988; MacDonald 1980; Paice 1987). The excava¬ 
tions were complemented by surveys of the site and its 
immediate region in 1977—78. A systematic stratified ran¬ 
domized transect survey of the entire length of the Wadi 
Tumilat, investigating all known antiquities sites, was con¬ 
ducted in 1983 under the codirectorship of C. A. Red- 
mount and J. S. Holladay (Redmount 1989; 1990), in its 
turn complementing a systematic aligned 25-m gridded 
survey of the site itself by E. B. Banning in 1981. 


A. Identification 

B. Archaeological Findings 

1. 2d Millennium b.c. 

2. 1st Millennium b.c. 

C. General Features 

1, Ramesside Monuments 

2. Canal and Commerce 

D. Significance for Biblical Studies 

1. Exodus Traditions 

2. 7th-Century Socioeconomic Factors 

3. Tell el-Maskhuta Bowls 


A. Identification 

We do not know the site’s name during the Egyptian 
Second Intermediate period (below). Based upon inscrip¬ 
tions found at the site by Naville (1903: 5—10; 14-24) and 


Holladay (fc.) and upon Egyptian literary references inter¬ 
preted in the light of the site’s chronology (Redford LA 4: 
1056, especially n. 4), it is now certain that the Egyptian 
name of the site established by Necho II, ca. 610 b.c,, was 
Per-Atum Tukw (Pr-Itm Tkw: the “Estate of Atum in Tkw ”), 
which came into biblical Hebrew as pitom (English “Pi- 
thom”; Exod 1:11), in the region of Tkw , biblical sukkot 
(English “Succoth”; Exod 12:37; 13:20; Num 33:5-6). In 
literary contexts this may variously be shortened to Pr, 
Hwt (“Temple”), or Tkw. It is important not to confuse this 
Pr-Itm with other instances of the title, especially those 
relating to the much earlier “Estate of Atum” at Heliopolis 
and c An (the region of Turah and the Red Mountain), of 
which the later cult installations are derivative (Redford 
1963: 403-7; LA 4: 1056, n. 4; 1057, n. 20). Thus, the Pr- 
Itm mentioned on the 22nd-Dynasty statue of Ankh-renep- 
nefer (time of Osorkon 11, ca. 875-850 b.c.), found by 
Naville at Tell el-Maskhuta (1903: 14—16, frontispiece and 
pi. 4), relates to the cult of Atum at Heliopolis and c An, 
and not to the then unoccupied site of Tell el-Maskhuta, 
the statue only being relocated to the new Pr-ltm at some 
unknown time after 610 b.c. Studies of the literary occur¬ 
rences of this name indicate that as the name of an E delta 
townsite, Pr-Itm does not antedate the Saite period (Red¬ 
ford 1963: 404, 416; LA 4: 1055-57, especially nn. 10— 
15). Combined with the archaeologically documented his¬ 
tory of occupation at the site, these conclusions have obvi¬ 
ous implications for the interpretation of the biblical text 
(below). 

During classical times, the site was still known by its 
ancient name, as seen in the Pithom Stele (Naville 1903: 
18-21) and by Herodotus’ Patoumos ten Arabien polls: “the 
Arabian town of Patumus” (2.158). Generally, however, it 
was known by its Hellenized translation-name of Heroon 
polis (Heroonpolis, Eroopolis, Heroon, Hero, etc.), as in 
the LXX of Gen 46.28, kath Heroon polin eis gen Ramesse, 
“near Heroopolis in the land of Ramses.” Under the Ro¬ 
mans, this was shortened to Ero (Ero, Hero, etc.) (Naville 
1903: 8-9; 21-24; Redford, LA 4: 1054-56, cf. n. 2). 

The site is mentioned (as “Heroonpolis” and “Hero”) as 
late as a.d. 381 in the memoirs of the pilgrim Egeria 
(Wilkinson 1981: 101-2). By that time the location may 
have shifted somewhat from the present Tell el-Maskhuta. 

B. Archaeological Findings 

1. 2d Millennium b.c. Excavation and survey data agree 
in placing the first occupation of the site in the Egyptian 
Second Intermediate period. More exactly, in terms of 
agreement between the pottery analysis and a studv of the 
scarab evidence (personal communication, J. Weinstein), 
the occupation could be specified as existing from the 
Syro-Palestinian MB II into the MB III period, perhaps 
ca. 1750 to ca. 1625 b.c., though neither the dates nor the 
time span should be treated as absolutes. 

This occupation appears to represent an architecturallv 
and culturally sophisticated seasonal (winter through 
wheat harvest) outpost of the pre-Hyksos and early Hvksos 
Asiatic occupation of the E delta, previously known from 
Tell el-Yehudiyeh (Petrie 1906: 3-15) and Tell el-Dab c a 
(Bietak 1981). Although Egyptian elements are present, 
the architecture and material culture assemblage corre¬ 
spond most closely with those of the major center ol lell 
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el-Dab c a, of which the village at Tell el-Maskhuta may be a 
local outpost. Thus, the ethnic background of the inhabi¬ 
tants seems to derive from the Syro-Palestinian sphere, 
with some indications (e.g., the very distinctive forms of 
the thick-ware carinated bowls) suggesting at least partial 
derivation from N Syria rather than S Palestine. 

The complex web of relationships obtaining between 
these E delta sites and the greater Syro-Palestinian culture 
sphere may be illustrated by two thumbnail sketches of the 
cooking pot series, an aspect of the material culture com¬ 
plex closely sensitive to intergroup (ethnic?) variation. 
First, the earliest occupational phases are characterized by 
the presence of large numbers of handmade flat-bottomed 
cooking pots, similar to the handmade vessels forming a 
minor constituent of the Palestinian MB I—II pottery rep¬ 
ertoire (e.g., Cole 1984: 64-65), but generally lacking the 
latter’s “rope molding” decoration. Identical cooking pots 
characterize MB (?) “Bedouin” encampments in the Sinai 
(E. Oren, personal communication), and yet others, not 
quite so closely similar, appear to be characteristic of some 
modern Bedouin encampments (Redmount 1990). The 
“Midianite,” or “Negebite,” pottery of the early S Palestin¬ 
ian Iron Age affords yet another set of similarities. This 
suggests that a minority of the early population—includ¬ 
ing elements closely related to food preparation—may 
have derived from local Bedouin elements. A possible 
corollary of this inference with respect to the Palestinian 
MB Age has to do with the identity of the (minority) 
bearers of similarly handmade cooking pot traditions in 
the predominantly urbanized MB culture which, as at Tell 
el-Maskhuta, is otherwise dominated by mass-produced 
pottery incorporating sophisticated fast wheel-forming 
techniques. 

Later stages of the Tell el-Maskhuta Second Intermedi¬ 
ate period occupation were dominated by “wheel made” 
hole-mouth cooking pots—already present at the stage of 
site formation, but in very low numbers. These vessels are 
most closely paralleled, as a group, by the wheel-made 
cooking pots of Middle Bronze II Shechem (Seger 1965: 
236; flg. Ill :s, t; Cole 1984: 63-65; fig. 18, subforms Ch. 
11, Ch. 12). This is significant in that Shechem is one of 
the few truly “MB II” Palestinian stratigraphic sequences 
yet published. Similar vessels appear in limited numbers 
at Megiddo and Tell Beit Mirsim, and, to complicate the 
picture, they also characterize the Middle Bronze I strati¬ 
fication at Aphek, where they are termed “kraters” in 
Beck’s analysis (1975: 48-50; figs. 2:7-8, 4:18-19, 6:15), 
the term “cooking pot” being reserved for a closely similar 
vessel form with an upright, rather than folded-back and 
pasted-down, rim (e.g., Beck 1975: figs. 2:11-14, 4:20-21, 
etc.). The vessel, with its distinctive “hole mouth” rim 
form, also seems to appear in limited numbers in stratifi¬ 
cation presently dated to the late 3d millennium in N Syria 
(Dornemann 1979: figs. 17:27; 18:51; and 19:1), but is 
already out of date there by the time of the later Middle 
Bronze Age (Dornemann 1979: figs. 20b-23). 

After a short initial phase characterized by houses with 
thin walls only one brick wide, the inhabitants lived in well- 
built mudbrick houses, stored their grain harvests in 
above-ground circular (probably beehive-shaped) silos, 
and had well-defined property lines marked by curvilinear 
mudbrick walls. They buried their dead within the village 


itself, for the most part in underground mudbrick tombs 
(constructed in pits and subsequently backfilled), closely 
paralleling the simpler sorts of tombs from Tell el-Dab c a 
(van den Brink 1982). Warriors’ tombs—those character¬ 
ized by the inclusion of weapons—were marked by exter¬ 
nal ass-burials (Holladay 1982: 44; pis. 40-41), a practice 
also known from Tell el-Dab c a (van den Brink 1982: 46- 
47, 74-83) and Tell el- c Ajjul in S Palestine (Petrie 1931: 3- 
5; pis. 8-9; 1932: 5; pi. 46; 1934: 16; pis. 50, 58; Petrie, 
MacKay, and Murray 1952: pp. 22-34; pi. 39). Infants 
were variously buried in miniature mudbrick tombs, in 
subcourtyard jar burials, or, in one case, in a mudbrick cist 
secondarily inserted into an outdoor mudbrick paving. 
The proportional rarity of such burials (as in Palestine), 
however, suggests that other practices—whether at the 
summer home site or at Tell el-Maskhuta—may have been 
the norm. Except for the jar burials (one of which had a 
red burnished juglet as an offering, the other had noth¬ 
ing), all these burials were marked by the presence of 
personal jewelry, including gold and silver earrings and 
headbands, silver torques and bracelets, scarabs (some 
gold- or silver-mounted), bronze and silver toggle pins, 
and, for the “warriors’ ” tombs, bronze weapons, in addi¬ 
tion to food offerings and pottery. One of the latest burials 
yielded a scarab of Pharaoh Sebek-Hotep IV (13th Dy¬ 
nasty, ca. 1740—1730 b.c.). Other burials, whether simple 
inhumations or in disused silos, had either no grave goods 
or only very modest food and drink offerings, and may 
have been those of (Egyptian? Bedouin?) slaves or servants. 
Two burials in simple rectilinear mudbrick tombs appear 
slightly to postdate the period of occupation. Both individ¬ 
uals seem to have met a violent end, one by blows to the 
head from a typical chisel-shaped “Asiatic” battle-ax (Hol¬ 
laday 1982: 44-45; pis. 43-44—on the basis of further 
analysis now interpreted as a gracile male), the other 
possibly having suffered a broken neck. 

These early inhabitants used standardized brick sizes, 
engaged in copper or bronze smelting, manufactured pot¬ 
tery on site, and used the vertical loom. They hunted 
gazelle, bubalis (a large antelope now extinct in Egypt), 
various smaller animals, and a variety of wading birds and 
waterfowl, and kept horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, goats, 
pigs, dogs, and cats. Provisionally, camels seem to be 
present, possibly as a hunted wild species, though this 
finding must be subjected to further detailed stratigraphic 
analysis before it can be regarded as certain. The principal 
cultivated plants were barley and emmer wheat, harvested 
with composite sickles made from flint probably imported 
from the Sinai. Quartzite grinders, also imported either 
from the E desert or the Sinai, were used and reused even 
after initial breakage. The settlement went through some 
six architectural phases prior to its apparently peaceful 
abandonment at some time prior to the final phase of the 
developed Palestinian MB II tradition. The reason for the 
site’s existence is still unclear, but may have had to do with 
border control and/or regulating or assisting overland 
trade during the winter months. 

2. 1st Millennium b.c. Following a long abandonment, 
settlement was renewed early in the last decade of the 7th 
century b.c., in conjunction with Necho II’s construction 
of a canal from the Pelusiac branch of the Nile River to the 
Red Sea by way of the Wadi Tumilat (Hdt. 2.158). Inaugu- 
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rated by the sacrifice of a large number of young bulls 
buried in rectilinear graves (four were found in one limited 
excavation area), the new settlement witnessed, from its 
inception, a major linkage to the Mediterranean trade, 
attested by the presence of quantities of imported trade 
amphorae of Phoenician and Helladic origin. It was ini¬ 
tially unfortified, but a heavy mudbrick fortification wall, 
enclosing an area of roughly 4 hectares, soon was erected, 
probably as an aftereffect of Necho’s expulsion from Asia 
in 605 B.c. A massive destruction soon followed. This 
presumably, following the correlation of the pottery indi¬ 
cators with the historical data, marked Nebuchadnezzar’s 
ill-fated campaign of 601 b.c., not hitherto known to have 
penetrated into Egypt. Successive destructions probably 
mark a second poorly documented campaign of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar in 568 b.c. and the Persian conquest of 525 

B. c. Four great stelae erected by Darius the Great, one 
very close to the site, the rest arcing down toward the Red 
Sea, attest to Darius’ ‘completion” (in his terms) of the 
canal. A burn layer and a blocked-up stone-lined well mark 
the 487 b.c. revolt against the Persians. There were traces 
of a minor Judean presence at the site (below), similar to 
those already witnessed from Daphnae and Eliezer Oren’s 
N Sinai Survey Site T.21 (Migdol? Oren 1984: 24), after 
the 601 b.c. destruction, but prior to the 568 b.c. destruc¬ 
tion. The site was continuously occupied until sometime 
during the 4th century b.c. (Monuments of the 30th Egyp¬ 
tian Dynasty, ca. 380-343 b.c., may, or may not, have been 
original to the site, below.) It was strongly reoccupied in 
conjunction with Ptolemy II’s renewal of the Red Sea canal. 
There was a cultural hiatus during the 1st century b.c., 
with large-scale resettlement toward the end of the 1st 
century a.d. This phase appears to have been abandoned 
after a relatively short period, although the length of 
occupation has not yet been fully established, and is pres¬ 
ently controverted. 

C. General Features 

1. Ramesside Monuments. Contrary to Naville’s conclu¬ 
sions, which to a large extent are based upon inscribed 
Ramesside monuments found at the site, there is abso¬ 
lutely no evidence for a New Kingdom or 19th Dynasty 
occupation at the site, despite widespread excavation and 
intensive survey. The pottery evidence, which would be 
decisive, is entirely lacking. Thus, the site’s numerous 
massive monuments obviously were imported following 
the building of the sea-level canal, which made relative 
child’s play of the work of moving monuments weighing 
tons. Among these imports, items having to do with Atum 
are prominent, indicating a careful selection and purpo¬ 
sive cult-related activity on the part of the royal patron— 
whether native Egyptian, Persian, or Greek. If the Rames¬ 
side monuments were already in place by the first part of 
the 6th century b.c., this would go a long way toward 
explaining certain aspects of the biblical account of the 
Exodus events (below). By whatever reckoning, their pres¬ 
ence in later periods naturally contributed to the climate 
of understanding which led Naville to the interpretations 
voiced in his trailblazing work (1885; 4th rev. ed. in 1903). 

2. Canal and Commerce. The site’s later fortunes (ca. 
610 B.c.-2d/3d [?] century a.d.) seem closely to parallel 
the fortunes of the sea-level Red Sea canal, and it would 


appear that the site was a major defense and control point, 
emporium, and entrepot for this canal. It probably also 
served, during the Persian period (and later?), as a transfer 
point to and from Qedarite-controlled (and later Naba¬ 
tean-controlled?) caravan routes in the Sinai, S Palestine, 
and the Transjordan (below). Massive storehouses, first 
found by Naville, and attributed to the building activities 
of the Israelites (Exod 1:11), may now be dated—in at least 
three major phases—to the later 3d and 2d centuries b.c., 
rather than to the Egyptian 19th Dynasty (Holladay 1982: 
30-32). Smaller storehouses, differently sited than the 
very large Ptolemaic storehouses, are witnessed from the 
later Persian period and the reign of Ptolemy II. This 
suggests, but does not demonstrate, that the site’s function 
as an entrepot—which was demonstrably true for the later 
period—may have been part of a continuing site function 
from the early days of the settlement in the late 7th 
century b.c.; however, only moderately sized domestic (?) 
granaries widely distributed over the area of the fortified 
enclosure have so far been excavated from the Saite and 
early Persian periods. 

Other socioeconomic activities witnessed for the site 
include a large temple of Atum, probably part of the site s 
foundation (Redford, LA 4: 1055), still functioning under 
the Persians (below), and apparently massively renewed 
under Ptolemy II. The economy was based upon architec¬ 
ture, herding, and a variety of craft-related industrial 
pursuits—probably only of local importance—such as 
bronze working, pottery making, large-scale commercial/ 
temple-related (?) bread making, etc. Within this context, 
the Tell el-Maskhuta bowls (Rabinowitz 1956; Dumbrell 
1971) become more comprehensible, appearing to be Qed- 
arite state gifts to the temple in connection with caravan- 
related aspects of the S Arabian/Horn of Africa trade. This 
inference was given further substance, considering the 
archaeological “invisibility” of commodities like frankin¬ 
cense and myrrh, by the discovery of miniature incense 
altars (ultimately of S Arabian inspiration), and by the 
presence of Himyaritic (S Arabian) silver coinage, which 
are associated with overland aspects of the incense trade. 

Heavy Phoenician involvement, possibly amounting to a 
monopoly of the canal-related Mediterranean trade enter¬ 
ing the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, is attested not only by 
the presence of vast numbers of Phoenician amphorae, 
beginning with the earliest 7th-century levels, but also by a 
characteristically Phoenician terra-cotta figurine (“Seated 
Goddess,” cf. Culican 1969) found in the remains of a 
small limestone shrine. This suggests the resident status of 
ethnic Phoenicians (cf. Hdt. 2.112 with respect to Mem¬ 
phis). Aside from the amphorae, however, Phoenician pot¬ 
tery (such as that typically marking Phoenician settlements 
along the Levantine coast) either does not appear or is 
extremely rare. In contrast to Naukratis or Daphnae. no 
great quantity of Greek ostraca or graffiti has yet been 
found at Tell el-Maskhuta. A few Phoenician ostraca. per¬ 
haps better termed “jar labels,” do occur, however. The 
majority of the labels—on both Phoenician and Greek 
amphorae—are in demotic. Sizable quantities ot Greek 
amphorae, second only to the Phoenician in their num¬ 
bers, indicate that whoever the primary traders, the Greek 
islands—variously Thasos, Chios, Samos, and (rarelv) Les¬ 
bos—were not excluded from the trading circle. (Under 
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the Ptolemies, the custom shifted, as elsewhere in the 
Levant, to Rhodes, Cos, and Knidos.) Cyprus seems to be 
represented in the loop- or basket-handled jar series, and 
a few store-jars seem to come from the S coast of Palestine. 
Greek hne wares of the 7th-5th centuries were rare, 
particularly in comparison to Naukratis, or even to 
Daphnae. During the Hellenistic through Roman periods 
the local pottery was surprisingly similar to that common 
throughout greater Syria-Palestine, presumably witnessing 
to the Hellenistic through Roman koine , although many 
strongly Egyptian forms, now including domestic Egyptian 
amphorae, some copying earlier Phoenician types, contin¬ 
ued at least as far as the later Ptolemaic period. Egyptian 
and Gallo-Roman amphorae, together with a few ampho¬ 
rae of Italian (Brindisi) origin and Palestinian vessels from 
the vicinity of Gaza, characterize the Roman period. Tombs 
of the Persian, Hellenistic (?), and Roman periods have 
been excavated at the site, mostly by the Egyptian Antiqui¬ 
ties Organization (for the Roman period, see Holladay 
1982: 38-43). 

D. Significance for Biblical Studies 

1. Exodus Traditions. The citation of Pithom and 
Raamses as store cities built by the children of Israel has 
long been held to be an important piece of evidence both 
for dating the Exodus and for validating the antiquity of 
Israel’s traditions about the Exodus (Exod 1:11). These 
conclusions now seem viable only if the presently secure 
site identification is taken to be erroneous. With the deter¬ 
mination of the actual settlement patterns at Tell el-Mas- 
khuta, the burden of the evidence now shifts drastically to 
favor the late dating of this passage, as long argued by 
D. B. Redford (Redford 1963: 415-18). This raises ques¬ 
tions about the actual origin and purpose of the citation. 
Citing the evidence for a minor post-60l/pre-568 b.c. 
Judean presence, inferred from the presence of a charac¬ 
teristically Judean lamp (in this instance, handmade) and 
wine decanter, Holladay (1988) has suggested that the 
passage is an anachronistic gloss to the developing litera¬ 
ture of the Passover Haggadah by Judean refugees. These 
refugees sought sanctuary in the E delta following the 
murder of the Babylonian governor Gedaliah ben Ahikam 
in 582 b.c. (Jer 41:1-45:1). In this analysis, the factual 
basis for the attribution is posited to be an incorrect 
“archaeological inference” arising from the Judean refu¬ 
gees’ recent acquaintance with the evidence of earlier 
“Asiatic” remains at the site, particularly the rich and very 
un-Egyptian tombs, which would have been despoiled at 
every opportunity. If the Ramesside monuments were 
already in place (above), it is easy to see how the refugees’ 
confusion could have been complete. In this connection, 
we should note the considerably later interest in Passover 
observance on the part of other Judeans resident in Egypt 
shown in the “Passover Papyrus” (. ANET] 491). From this 
base, it would not be a far remove to the literary resources 
available to the later editors of the developing pentateuchal 
literature. 

2. 7th*Century Socioeconomic Factors. With respect to 
the larger forces affecting the life of Judah, it can be 
argued that the advent of the sea-level canal in the reign 
of Necho signaled the end of the domination of the over¬ 
land caravan routes of the immensely lucrative spice and 


incense trade. Not only do ship-borne goods travel at half 
the expense of camel caravans, despite the unfavorable 
sailing regime of the N Red Sea (Necho’s fleet was based 
upon triremes; Hdt. 2.159) they also move more expedi¬ 
tiously and safely, with fewer revenues being extracted for 
safe passage. Monopoly of this trade (or tribute extracted 
from its profits) seems to have been the driving force 
behind much of the Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian 
effort in the W (Holladay fc.; Eph c al 1982). A good case 
can be made that much of Judah and the S Palestinian 
coast’s material prosperity during the late 8th-7th centu¬ 
ries b.c. derived from revenues coming from the carefully 
controlled (e.g., the chariot city of Beer-sheba Strata Hi¬ 
ll) overland transport route which followed the Beer- 
sheba-Zered Depression en route to Gaza and, probably, 
to Ashdod (Holladay fc.). From this perspective, there can 
be no question about the purpose of Necho’s Red Sea 
canal: it was intended to capture, once and for all, the bulk 
of the spice and incense trade with the Mediterranean 
world. From this perspective, Nebuchadnezzar’s two cam¬ 
paigns against Egypt become completely explicable. For 
Judah’s part, it now seems extremely probable that the 
socioeconomic and political events, hitherto quite inexpli¬ 
cable, precipitating Josiah’s death at Necho’s hand are 
directly related to this ongoing struggle for control of this 
traffic. 

3. Tell el-Maskhuta Bowls. Finally, the excavations at 
Tell el-Maskhuta offer a much fuller view of the site—and 
indirectly of the SE portion of the Levant—during the 
Persian period than has previously been available. From 
this perspective there can be no question of “Arabian” 
hegemony, e.g., that of Geshem, King of Qedar, over the 
Wadi Tumilat—however construed (above; Rabinowitz 
1956; Dumbrell 1971). The site is culturally and economi¬ 
cally “Egyptian,” and canal-related, throughout. That 
leaves Eph c al’s carefully researched historical conclusion— 
“[Geshem may be regarded as] a leader of the Qedar tribal 
league, whose [W] influence extended from the ap¬ 
proaches to Egypt at least as far as southern Palestine, and 
who may have been ‘king of the Arabs,’ controller of 
Arabian trade in southern Palestine” (1982: 212—13)—as 
not only the simplest and most economical, but also the 
most fitting, interpretation. In this connection, state gifts 
to the sanctuary of a major trading partner, particularly at 
a primary point of contact, would not only have been 
wholly appropriate, but expected. The hoard of thousands 
of Athenian tetradrachms of approximately the same date 
(late 5th to early 4th centuries b.c., cf. Rabinowitz 1956: 4, 
n. 24), probably derives from similar gifts from the Medi¬ 
terranean (i.e., Phoenician, or Phoenician and Helladic) 
end of the traffic. Once again, this highlights the great 
bearing of international commerce, in particular, the spice 
and incense trade, upon what otherwise might have been 
considered purely local concerns (Neh 2:19; 6:1-2, 6). 
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John S. Holladay, Jr. 

MASORAH. The term “Masorah" (tradition) refers, in 

its widest sense, to the traditional rules governing the 


production of a handwritten copy of the biblical text. This 
applies to a codex (book-form text) with vowel and accent 
signs, intended for the use of scholars, or a scroll without 
them, intended for use in the liturgy. These rules, which 
in their origin were concerned only with the latter type of 
text, cover all aspects of the production of such a manu¬ 
script, from the preparation of the materials to its comple¬ 
tion, In the narrower sense, in which it is usually used, the 
term refers to the corpus of notes in copies of the Maso- 
retic Text which were prepared for scholarly use. 

A small circle (circellus) above a word in such a text (or 
between two or more words) indicates that a marginal note 
provides information on that word (or group of words). 
The basic information is given in the vertical margin beside 
the line of text. The most common information is repre¬ 
sented by the letter lamed representing the Aramaic word 
for “none," indicating that the word (usually specifically 
that combination of letters) does not occur elsewhere. 
Where a word occurs more than once, other letters, rep¬ 
resenting numbers, are used to record the number of 
occurrences. One example is the first word in Genesis, 
br^syt, which, as the letter he signifies, occurs five times in 
the Leningrad Codex. In some cases, further highly abbre¬ 
viated information is added. In Gen 1:1 the note adds 
“Three (of the five cases occur) at the beginning of a 
verse.” A small proportion of these notes gives other sorts 
of information, such as the required pronunciation (Heb 
qere) in cases where the form written in the text (Heb ketib) 
suggests a different word. See KETHIB AND QERE. 
Collectively, these notes placed in the vertical margins of 
the text are known as the masorah parva or “lesser Masorah" 
(Mp), or Heb masora qetanna. 

The details of the information summarized in the Mp 
are given in the lists of the masorah magna or “greater 
Masorah” (Mm), or Heb masora gedola. The word in ques¬ 
tion, followed by the information given in the Mp, is 
typically used as a heading, and is followed by a list of the 
occurrences. Thus, “br^syt (occurs) five (times), three at the 
beginning of a verse: Gen 1:1; Jer 26:1; 27:1; and two 
within a verse: Jer 28:1; 49:34." The references are given 
in the form of key words quoted from the verse in ques¬ 
tion. One or two words usually sufficed for the scholars 
who used the earliest texts; later lists tend to use more. If 
blank leaves are left at the end of a codex, they may be 
filled with Masoretic lists known as the masorah finalis. Such 
material often gives other types of information, such as 
lists of words which occur once with and once without the 
conjunction, or lists of words written defectively (Heb hdser , 
lacking an expected vowel letter). 

Manuscript codices differ in the Masoretic notes thev 
provide. Moreover, in any particular codex, neither the 
lists of the Mm nor the notes of the Mp are necessarilv 
given at every occurrence of the word(s) in question. Thus, 
the list of occurrences of the words bPsyt is onlv given at 
Gen 1:1 in the Leningrad Codex. The note of the Mp is 
given in three different forms, and is altogether absent at 
Jer 26:1. The Hebrew University Bible Project edition 
reproduces the Masoretic notes and lists (as tar as is 
possible) exactly as they occur in the Aleppo Codex. In the 
BHS , the Mp of the Leningrad Codex is harmonized, so 
that the fullest form of the note is given at each occurrence 
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of the word in question. The lists of the Mm are published 
separately by G. E. Weil (1971). 

The vast majority of the lists refer to the letters of the 
text. Some refer to pronunciation. The earliest of these 
are probably the qere notes, since these, which give conso¬ 
nants representing the word to be read, would be largely 
superfluous after the introduction of vowel signs. A few 
notes, presumably from the latest period of the formation 
of the corpus, deal specifically with vowel or accent signs. 
Two categories of notes relate to the understanding of the 
text. The tiqqune hasoperim , eighteen cases in which the 
scribes are said to have “corrected” expressions which 
might seem disrespectful to God, are treated elsewhere. 
See EMENDATIONS, SCRIBAL. The sebirin notes are sim¬ 
ilar to the qere notes in that they present a word other than 
that in the written text. For example, the text of Jer 48:45 
presents a difficulty, because the feminine noun appears 
as subject of the masculine verb form yf. The sebirin note 
presents the expected feminine verb form. This is not 
done, as often used to be suggested, to correct the form 
written in the text, but to confirm it. The term sebirin 
means something like “they suppose,” that is, “(people) 
suppose (that the verb should appear in the feminine 
form) y$ y h (but in fact the text is correct as written).” The 
language of this note, and of the Masorah generally, is 
Aramaic, the language of scholarship for most oriental 
Jews throughout the first millennium c.e. 

The available evidence suggests that the notes of the 
Masorah were built up over a long period, but largely 
before the general use of vowel and accent signs. The lists 
probably originally circulated independendy, and were 
only later included in codices as a convenience to scholars. 
The total corpus of the notes and lists is very extensive; 
only a selection appears in most codices. Some collections 
of lists, such as those known as Okhlah we-Okhlah and 
Diqduqe ha-Te^dmim, were given titles as independent trea¬ 
tises, but this seems to have been a relatively late phenom¬ 
enon. 

The main purpose of the notes of the Masorah was 
undoubtedly the preservation of the traditional wording 
and spelling of the text. Their value for this purpose is 
proved by the fact that the variants found in medieval 
manuscripts, though numerous, are few and minor com¬ 
pared to those found in comparable bodies of traditional 
literature, as the Mishnah or the LXX. Many lists would 
have been of use for interpretation, however, and this was 
probably an important secondary purpose for their com¬ 
pilation. Other lists contain information of value for gram¬ 
matical study, and are included in early grammatical 
works. The viewpoint of these lists is not that of the 
modern scholar, however, so they are now mainly of histor¬ 
ical interest. 
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MASORETES. The English equivalent of ba c ale ham- 
masora, the name for the scholars whose work it was to 


maintain the tradition which governed the production of 
copies of the biblical text (the Masoretic Text) for liturgical 
or scholarly use. Earlier scholars engaged in this activity 
were known as “scribes” (soperim). The work of the scribes 
was the establishment and preservation of the correct form 
of the consonantal text. A tradition recounts that they 
were called soperim because they “counted” the letters, 
words, and verses of the text. (The verb [Heb spr] which 
gives rise to the word soperim means both to write and to 
count.) This was one of the methods of ensuring that the 
spelling and wording of the text did not change. 

The Masoretes continued this work, and extended it to 
individual words, recording, in numerous lists, the num¬ 
ber of cases in which one spelling or another was used. 
Such lists provided a means of reference against which 
innumerable details of the spelling of the text could be 
checked. As the general populace, speaking first Aramaic, 
and later Arabic, found the ancient Hebrew of the text 
more and more difficult to read in the traditional way, 
systems of vowel and accent signs were developed to assist 
in the preservation and teaching of the traditional pronun¬ 
ciation and chant. In the last stage of Masoretic activity, 
these signs too were reduced to a fixed tradition, in which 
small details of sound change were precisely noted. This 
feature of the writing system, which gives such trouble to 
beginners in biblical Hebrew, derives from the desire to 
represent all significant features of the reading tradition. 
There would be no need to represent many of these details 
in a system intended for ordinary purposes. The vowel 
and accent signs have never been included in texts used in 
the liturgy, but, because they are so valuable for the 
understanding of the text, they are generally given in texts 
intended for scholarly and general use. 

The “scribes” and the “Masoretes” thus differed in the 
type of work which they did, but not in their purpose. 
Both worked to ensure that the biblical tradition was 
passed on unchanged to succeeding generations. The be¬ 
ginning of activity of the “Masoretic” type may perhaps be 
dated as early as 500 c.e. The foundations of this work can 
be seen in the Talmudic literature. Many interpretations 
of biblical verses recorded in this material are based on the 
same details of spelling which were the concern of the 
Masoretes, such as the use or nonuse of vowel letters or of 
the conjunctive waw. Passages presenting these interpreta¬ 
tions may even include a statement of the number of times 
the feature occurs, as do the Masoretic notes. However, 
most such passages are not formulated in the style typical 
of the Masoretes, and occasionally the information given 
conflicts with the later Masoretic tradition. 

The treatise known as Masseket Soferim, “The Tractate of 
the Scribes” (now associated with the Talmud as a “minor 
tractate”) was probably composed in the 8th century c.e. 
In this tractate, the material found in the earlier Talmudic 
literature, with some additions, is presented in typical 
Masoretic style. The phenomena which are of interest are 
enumerated and are presented in lists similar to those of 
later Masoretic compilations. 

The list which gives the differences between the madin- 
fuPe, or “Easterners,” and the ma c drba?e , or “Westerners,” 
may contain some of the earlier material in these later 
Masoretic compilations. The differences listed are minor 
variations in the letters of the text. The identity of the two 
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groups of scholars referred to is uncertain, and no text 
which can be classified as “Eastern” or “Western” in terms 
of these lists is now known. 

A few Masoretic notes cite an authority for a particular 
reading. This may be a text, cited by a name, such as 
“Hilleli,” or merely as “corrected” (mugga); none of these 
texts have been preserved for us. The authority cited may 
be a scholar, a number of whom are referred to by name. 
Such scholars are cited as authorities for details of the 
vocalization or accentuation of individual words, and so 
must have been active during the final stages of the work 
leading to the completion of the Masoretic Text. 

The only one of these names about which we have any 
significant information is that of ben Asher. Seven gener¬ 
ations of Masoretic scholars are recorded, from the ances¬ 
tor, R. Asher ha-Zaqen, down to Aharon ben Asher, the 
most famous of the Masoretic scholars. Aharon was evi¬ 
dently the ben Asher of the lists of variants (hiLlupim) 
between ben Asher and ben Naphtali. A few of these 
variants are minor matters of spelling; the majority are 
details of vowel painting and accentuation. No known text 
shows one of the sets of variants in these lists with complete 
consistency, but the Aleppo Codex, which was supplied 
with vowel and accent signs by Aharon ben Asher, corre¬ 
sponds with the ben Asher of the lists in 94 percent of the 
cases. (The Leningrad Codex, the next closest, corre¬ 
sponds in 92 percent.) Here, then, there is a real link 
between the texts which we have and one of the names in 
the Masoretic literature. 

Even here, however, there is mystery. A number of the 
features in which ben Naphtali systematically differs from 
ben Asher (as the use of long hireq, as lisraZel, where ben 
Asher uses sewa-yod-hireq, as leyisra?el) are found in manu¬ 
scripts, but neither the manuscripts which show them, nor 
any other known texts, show a high level of correspon¬ 
dence with the ben Naphtali of the lists overall. The 
highest level found (64 percent) is found in the Cairo 
Codex, which, according to its colophon, was written in 
896 by Mosheh, the father of Aharon ben Asher. This is 
interesting evidence of the way the Masoretes worked. 
Despite his scholarly ancestry, Aharon evidently did not 
maintain a family tradition, but (presumably) promulgated 
the form of tradition formulated by the Masoretes of 
Tiberias as a group. This may add some plausibility to the 
suggestion that the name of ben Naphtali (of whom noth¬ 
ing is known beyond the divergence from ben Asher 
recorded in these lists) came to be used for any reading in 
known sources which was not accepted by Aharon ben 
Asher. 

The work of the Masoretes can be said to have been 
crowned by the production of the Aleppo Codex, to which 
the vowel and accent signs and Masoretic notes were added 
by Aharon ben Asher. Of all currently known texts, this 
was evidently the first copy of the whole Bible which had 
been produced complete with these details. The tradition 
which it represented became the standard form of the 
text. This was due not only to the respect in which the 
name of ben Asher was held. His tradition represented 
the work of the Masoretes of Tiberias, who were renowned 
for their linguistic accuracy. More than this, their tradition 
was believed to be the authentic tradition of the Holy Land, 
passed on in unbroken line from the generation of Ezra. 


Individual Masoretes such as Aharon ben Asher pre¬ 
served and maintained individual traditions. In the finest 
codices, such as the Aleppo Codex, the Masoretic notes 
are consistent with the text of the codex in which they are 
written. Since each codex differs slightly from others, the 
Masorah of one codex is not fully consistent with the text 
of another. After the time of Aharon ben Asher, it became 
common to supplement the Masorah of one codex with 
further notes drawn from others, so that the individual 
traditions began to be mixed. The inconsistency between 
Masorah and text which resulted can already be seen to a 
slight extent in the Leningrad Codex, as in Isa 51:16, 
where the text reads ufsym, but the Masorah requires ufsm, 
the reading of the Aleppo Codex. Because of this, the 
chief concern of the Masoretic scholar came to be the 
selection of the best tradition in any given case from the 
manuscript variants available to him, as was the case with 
the work of Jacob ben Hayyim on his edition (Vienna 
1524-25). This in turn has given way, in our own day, to 
the attempt to trace the different strands of the earlier 
traditions. 
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MASORETIC ACCENTS. The term “accent” (Heb 

ta c am) refers to the signs marked on the words of the 
biblical text. These accents relate the words of the text to 
the music to which it is chanted in the liturgy'. Accent signs 
do not represent individual notes, but groups of notes 
(“motifs” or “tropes”) used in a particular form of chant. 
For this reason, the same accentuation has the capability 
to relate the words to the music of several different forms 
of chant. 

The chant presents the text meaningfully to the congre¬ 
gation. The musical motifs mark off words, phrases, or 
larger units of meaning, and in combination show the 
relation of these units to each other. Consequently the 
accent signs in the text have something of the function of 
punctuation. Most accent signs are marked on the stress 
syllable of the word. In a few cases this indication of stress 
position is helpful in classifying the word. 

In the standard Tiberian tradition, the accents used in 
the books of Psalms, Job, and Proverbs (known as the 
“Three Books") differ from those used in the rest of the 
Bible (known as the “Twenty-one Books”). The general 
principles governing the use of both sets of accents are the 
same. Thus both use accents of two types: (1) disjunctive 
accents (DA), which mark the last word in a semantic unit 
of one or more words; and (2) conjunctive accents (CA), 
which mark the words forming a semantic unit ending at 
the next disjunctive. Three other signs are also used, which 
are not considered as accents because thev do not repre¬ 
sent musical motifs. These are (1) maqqep, which joins two 
or more words, all of which are chanted to the motit 
marked by the accent on the last word; (2) gaSi (also 
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known as me teg) t marked on a syllable which is not accented 
to show that it receives slower pronunciation than it other¬ 
wise would (or, as some see it, that it has secondary stress. 
Conjunctives are sometimes marked as secondary accents 
with a word in a similar way); (3) paseq, which marks a 
slight pause after a word with a conjunctive accent. 

The primary accent signs are listed in Fig. MAS.01. 
Names in parentheses identify an alternative form of the 
accent in question. The accent pasta? (DA.3.b) is always 
marked on the last letter of the word. Where the last vowel 
is not stressed, it is marked on the letter before the stressed 
vowel as well. Other accents which are restricted to the first 
or last letter of the word (as segolta? [DA.2.a]) are also 
regularly repeated to mark stress position in some manu¬ 
scripts, but in the Aleppo and Leningrad codices, this is 
done only where the stress position is of particular signifi¬ 
cance. 

The accentuation is based on the division of the text 
into verses (Heb pasuq). This division appears to have been 
established in Talmudic times. (But the division into chap¬ 
ters, and so the numbering of verses, is medieval.) The 
verse division does not always coincide with the earlier 
division into pisqdt so that, occasionally, a paragraph divi¬ 
sion occurs within a verse (pisqa bPeinsd c pasuq , as 1 Sam 
14:12,19,37). 

Disjunctive Accents (DA) 

( 1 ) 


a. silluq 

V1KH 

b. 3 atndh 


(2) 

A 

C'-inKn) "inpin 

a. segolta 3 (salselet) 

b. zaqep (zaqep gddol) 

c. tipha? 


mux-G 

(3) 


a. zarqa? 

n 

□ 

b. pasta? 

( s inn) 'tik^ 

c. tebir 


d. rebia c 

/ 

yiKm 

(4) 

a. geres (gersayim) 

i0) o-»4n 

b. pdzer (pazer gadol) 

, V V 

(nwi) rwmn 

c. telisa? 


d. legarmeh 

j 

Conjunctive Accents (CA) 

miinah 

>03 

mehuppak 

j 

merkd? 

< 

darga y 


3 azld 3 

\ 

teliSa? qetannd 

x-ipn 

Nwk 

galgal 


merkd? kepulld 


m/Pyelo? 

r 

(nj-)K *•>'1 

Other Signs 

maqqep 


ga?yd 

(TiK') 'nil 

paseq 

1 1 

1 O’n^K 

MAS.01 . The accents of the Twenty-one Books. 

fo 


Each verse is an independent unit of accentuation, 
marked at the end with the accent silluq (DA. La). (In most 
texts, two dots in vertical line, or some other sign, are also 
used to mark the divisions between the verses.) The other 
accents used in any verse depend on the number of words 
in the verse, and on their syntactic and semantic relation¬ 
ship. On a simple level, the accentuation can be described 
as marking “terminal” accent clauses (DAT), ending with 
silluq or 5 atndh,, and “medial” accent clauses (DA.2), ending 
with zdqep or segolta?. The shortest verses contain only a 
terminal clause, such as Gen 2:1, “The heavens, and the 
earth and all their hosts were finished.” A few verses such 
as Gen 23:12, consist of one medial and one terminal 
clause. However, where a verse contains more than one 
accent clause, it usually contains two terminal clauses, the 
first ending with 3 atndh (DA.l.b), the second with silluq . A 
verse may be composed only of two terminal clauses, i.e., 
Gen 2:4, “These are the generations of the heaven and the 
earth in their creation patnah] on the day when God made 
earth and heaven [silluq]?* More often, one of the terminal 
clauses, or both, are preceded by medial clauses, i.e., Gen 
2:3, “God blessed the seventh day [zdqep] and sanctified in 
[?atndh] because on it he had ceased from all his work 
[zaqep] which God had created by making.” No verse con¬ 
tains more than two terminal clauses, but either may be 
preceded by several medial clauses. Where more than one 
medial clause is used before 5 atndh , the first may be 
marked by segolta?, i.e., Gen 3:3, “ ‘From the fruit of the 
tree which is in the middle of the garden’ [segolta?] said 
God, ‘You shall not eat of it [zdqep] and you shall not touch 
it p atndh] lest you die.’ ” 

As these examples show, the accent clauses do not cor¬ 
respond to any particular syntactic structures, nor are they 
used to divide the verse into units more or less equal in 
length. They divide the verse into sense units related to 
the chant. The different possibilities of accentuation are 
used to indicate the relationship between these units, and 
(as a result) to highlight the significance of some. Thus, in 
Gen 3:3, the main division of the verse (marked by 5 atndh ) 
comes almost at its end, showing the close relationship of 
the two prohibitions and emphasizing the warning of the 
penalty for transgression given in the last clause. The 
semantic analysis marked by the accentuation reflects, of 
course, the way the text was interpreted (on the basis of 
the tradition they had received) by the Masoretes who 
established the received accentuation. 

The accent clauses are subdivided by the lesser disjunc¬ 
tive accents in much the same way as the verse is divided 
into clauses. The basic principle is generally described as 
“dichotomy.” Each unit is divided in two (as is the verse by 
3 atndh); each of those units may be divided in two again, 
and so on. The resultant analysis is similar to the analysis 
of speech into “immediate constituents.” The accents can 
be classified in grades of disjunctive force (marked 1-4 in 
Fig. MAS.01) on the basis of their use in marking the 
dichotomy. Typically, a unit ending with an accent of one 
grade is divided by one of the grade below (as an 5 atndh 
unit by zdqep). 

A closer analysis of the use of accents must concern itself 
with the rules governing the sequence in which the accents 
can occur, and those governing the conjunctives which can 
be used before each disjunctive. The basis for these rules 
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is the phonological structure of the words, and the music 
of the chant, rather than the syntactic or semantic relation¬ 
ship of the words. Musical requirements sometimes result 
in accentuation which seems illogical from the standpoint 
of syntax (i.e., a disjunctive accent used on a word which is 
closely related to the following). This is most striking with 
the (relatively high-grade) disjunctive tipha? (DA.2.C.). This 
accent must be used in any terminal clause which contains 
more than one accented word. As a result, tipha 5 may be 
used even on a preposition ( 5 / in Gen 2:14), or a construct 
noun iyd^y in Gen 3:5). In such cases, of course, the accent 
reflects a musical requirement, and does not imply any 
syntactic or semantic division. 

The use of accents in the Three Books is more complex 
than in the Twenty-one, so only a superficial sketch can be 
given here. See Fig. MAS.02. Verses are commonly divided 
into two halves. In shorter verses, the first typically ends 
with 5 atnah (DA.2) and is subdivided by dehi (DA.8); the 
second ends with silluq (DA.l), and is subdivided by rebia c 
mugrds (DA.5). Where the verse is longer, its main division 
is usually marked by c oleh we-yored (DA.3), with 5 atnah used 
to mark the main division of the second half. Rebia c (DA.4) 
is also used as the main verse divider where neither 5 atnah 
or c oleh we-yored occurs (called “rebicf mugrds without 
geres'), and may act as a minor disjunctive (called rebia c 
qatan) immediately before Q oleh we-yored. 

As with the vowel signs, different systems of accent signs 
were developed. The “Palestinian” system appears to mark 
an accentuation the same as, or similar to, the standard 
Tiberian, but to mark it in less detail. In this system, as in 
the Tiberian, the accentuation of the Three Books differs 
from that of the Twenty-one. In manuscripts using the 
Babylonian system, the same signs are used in all books of 
the Bible. This system differs from the Tiberian in a 
number of details, the most striking of which is the fact 
that only one medial clause can be used before a terminal 
clause. The internal division of verses in Babylonian 
manuscripts quite often differs from the standard. In fact, 
differences may be found in all manuscripts, but in Pales¬ 
tinian and Tiberian manuscripts these typically affect only 
the subdivisions of the medial or terminal clauses. 

Like the vowel signs, the accent signs were probably 
developed between 500 and 700 c.E. to mark an existing 
tradition of chant. The music of the chant is certainly very 


Disjunctive Accents (DA) 


1. silluq 

yin 

2. 3 atnah 

T73V 

3. c oleh we-yored 

o;»jwn 

4. rebiaf 

0>Kil 

5. rebia 1 ' mugrds 


6. salselet gedold 

'niaai 

7. $innor 

Vn 

8. dehi 

□■»Kun N 

9. pdzer 


10. azlalegarmeh 

‘vna 

11. mehuppak legarmeh 

€ 


Conjunctive Accents (CA) 


1. mundh nia 

2. merka? « 

3. Hlluv in 

4. tarha* ^ 

5. galgal n*y 

6. mehuppak ’? 

7. 5 azla 3 

8. salselet qetanna nnji«r> 

9. jinnorit nnip 


(Also maqqep , ga^yd, and pdseq, as in the Twenty-One Books) 


MA8.02. The accents of the Three Books. 


old. The close relationship between early Church music 
and traditional Jewish music suggests that both derive 
from music in use before Christians separated from Jews. 
Consequently the basis of the biblical chant was probably 
established before the turn of the era. Punctuation is 
marked (by dots or by spaces) in some manuscripts of the 
LXX which date from this period, and so must be Jewish. 
Greek literary texts typically do not use punctuation, so 
such marks may well reflect a Jewish tradition of division 
of the text, but their relationship to the later accentuation 
remains uncertain. 
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MASORETIC STUDIES. The work of the Maso- 
retes in its most common form confines itself to listing the 
occurrences of some feature of the biblical text. Where 
opportunity arises, however, general descriptions are used 
to avoid the need for long lists, as in the note on bzrw c in 
Exod 6:6: “(This word is written) plene (with waw) three 
times in the Torah, and in all of the Prophets and Writings 
it is spelled this way (with waw) with three exceptions.” In 
some cases the information recorded as a feature of spell¬ 
ing obviously has a purely linguistic basis, i.e., the note on 
wmn kl in Judg 7:23, “(This spelling—instead of the ex¬ 
pected wmkl —occurs) twice (in the parts of the text written 
in Hebrew) but is regular in (the parts written in) Ara¬ 
maic.” That is, the n of the preposition mn typically assim¬ 
ilates to a following consonant in Hebrew', but not in 
Aramaic. General descriptions of this kind, with a list of 
exceptions, were an important part of the work of the 
latter Masoretes. The most famous medieval Masorete, 
Aharon ben Asher, himself made a short collection of such 
material, mostly concerned with the accents, which circu¬ 
lated under the title Diqduqe ha-Te c dmim, “Details of the 
Accentuation.” Work of this sort continued after the Mas- 
oretic period, and resulted in a number of treatises which 
are still preserved. These typically include both material 
which we would consider purely linguistic, and so classify 
under “Grammar,” and material which we would consider 
to be without linguistic relevance, and classify under “Ma¬ 
sorah.” Subsequently, it became usual to restrict works to 
one kind of material or the other, although the boundary 
between the two groups remains vague. In w hich category, 
for instance, should the unusual uses of dages be placed? 

At the same time, scholars still needed to work at the 
establishment of the correct text. As manuscripts were 
recopied in the 10th century and later, the traditions ot 
individual Masoretes, each of which differed slightly from 
the others, became confused. The differences between the 
separate strands of tradition became variants in a single 
stream of tradition. Consequently there was a need to 
evaluate the variants, and to select Irom among them the 
correct reading of any given word. The problem was 
further complicated by differing pronouncements on par¬ 
ticular questions by leading scholars ot later eras. The 
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considerable problems faced by an editor are described by 
Jacob ben Hayyim in the preface to his edition of the Bible 
(Venice 1524-25). The same problems would, of course, 
face any scholar who needed a correct text on which to 
base his studies. 

As the Masoretic period grew more distant in time, there 
was a growing need to explain the aims and methods of 
the Masoretes to the many who were no longer familiar 
with them. Jacob ben Hayyim provides some information 
on this subject in his preface. A more famous attempt at 
explanation is found in the Massoret ha-Massoret , a book 
written in 1538 by Rabbi Eliyahu ha-Levi (whose name was 
latinized as Elias Levita.) This author was also interested 
in the place of the Masoretes in history, foreshadowing the 
interest in the history of the biblical text which became so 
great a concern for later scholars. 

Many scholars worked in these three areas: (1) descrip¬ 
tion of the features of the text; (2) determination of the 
best readings; and (3) the study of the methods of the 
Masoretes and their history, particularly between the time 
of Aharon ben Asher and the present century. The last 
major scholar in this phase of Masoretic study was C. D. 
Ginsburg. His introduction to his 1897 edition of the Bible 
is largely concerned with explaining Masoretic matters to 
the English-speaking world. He published a translation of 
Jacob ben Hayyim’s preface, and of Eliyahu ha-Levi’s Mas¬ 
soret ha-Massoret with the same purpose (1867). He also 
published a massive collection of Masoretic notes and lists 
(1880-1905). This material is taken from a wide range of 
sources, and contains much of great interest. However, 
treating the material from diverse sources as equally rep¬ 
resentative of “The Masorah,” as if it were a single entity, 
reflected the approach of an earlier time. A more fruitful 
method was beginning to develop. 

The present phase of Masoretic study was introduced by 
the German scholar P. E. Kahle. In his time, the discovery 
of manuscripts in the Cairo Geniza made Masoretic mate¬ 
rials of all sorts, some from the 8th and 9th centuries, 
available to scholars. This included biblical texts with Pales¬ 
tinian and Babylonian vowel and accent signs, which 
clearly represented a tradition quite different from the 
standard, as well as other evidence of the work of the later 
generations of Masoretes. Some material of this sort had 
been known to and studied by scholars of the 19th century, 
but Kahle persuaded scholars generally of the importance 
of the nonstandard traditions. He also persuaded them of 
the importance of using the earliest form of the standard 
tradition available, an individual tradition produced by 
one of the leading Masoretes. As a result, the third edition 
of the text, edited by Rudolph Kittel (BHK), which was 
intended for critical study of the biblical text, was based 
on the best complete codex of the Bible available, the 
Leningrad Codex. Kahle was able to publish the masorah 
parva with this text; his plan to publish the masorah magna 
could only be realized by G. E. Weil in connection with the 
later (fourth) edition known as the Biblia hebraica Stuttgar- 
tensia (BHS). See MASORAH. 

The availability of the early materials which Kahle did 
so much to publicize led scholars to concentrate on the 
study of the individual Masoretic traditions. Most recently, 
Israel Yeivin and many other scholars have made impor¬ 
tant contributions to Masoretic studies. Their work sup¬ 


plies scholars with a clear understanding of the aims and 
methods of the Masoretes, not previously available. It has 
also led to a better grasp of much of the variation in later 
Masoretic materials. For instance, 19th-century scholars 
typically approached the confusing use of ga^ya (meteg) in 
medieval manuscripts with the assumption that it repre¬ 
sented corruption, through ignorance, of a single “cor¬ 
rect” usage. It is now clear that this sign was used in 
different ways in different strands of tradition at the end 
of the Masoretic period. Confusion in later texts results 
from the fact that the use in these different strands have 
become confused. The effort to disentangle these strands, 
so that the usage characteristic of each can be described, 
has led to a much better understanding of the linguistic 
significance of ga^ya, and of its importance in accentuation. 
Close attention to the details of good representatives of 
individual traditions is similarly producing a much clearer 
picture of many other features of the text. 

A final area of study is the different reading traditions 
still in use in the various Jewish communities. The possibil¬ 
ity of making accurate recordings of living bearers of the 
different traditions, especially in Israel, has greatly stimu¬ 
lated the study of this material in recent years. Through 
the work of scholars such as S. Morag, it has already 
provided valuable data for understanding various features 
of the earlier manuscripts, in both standard and nonstan¬ 
dard forms of the tradition. 

Masoretic studies today is thus not just concerned with 
the text of the Hebrew Bible in its many written forms, but 
extends to the oral presentation of the text. The main 
emphasis is not on the reconstruction of one “correct” 
form of the text and its supporting notes, but on the 
attempt to understand the variations in the sources in their 
original context. This will help scholars gain a greater 
knowledge of the history of the text, and of the written 
and oral presentation of it. In 1972, the International 
Organization for Masoretic Studies was founded by the 
American scholar H. M. Orlinsky to promote this work. 
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MASORETIC TEXT. In its widest sense, the term 
“Masoretic Text” (MT) can be applied to any text of the 
Hebrew Bible produced under the care of scholars known 
as Masoretes, or any copy of such a text. In the narrower 
sense in which it is commonly used, it refers to the stan¬ 
dard text of the Hebrew Bible, which is derived from the 
tradition of the Masoretes of Tiberias, the “Tiberian Tra¬ 
dition.” This standard text has three main components: 
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the letters, the vowel signs, and the accents. In most manu¬ 
scripts, a fourth component, the marginal notes of the 
Masorah, is represented at least to some extent. 

The letters of the text form the oldest component, often 
called the “consonantal text.” Where the biblical text is 
used in the Jewish liturgy, it is this “consonantal text” 
which is used, written by hand in a scroll. The text in such 
scrolls is written in rather narrow columns (each line 
typically contains 20-30 letters). The “songs” in the text, 
i.e., Exodus 15 and Deuteronomy 32, are spaced as poetry 
according to fixed conventions (which differ for these two 
chapters). The text is divided into sections (Heb pisqot) by 
means of spaces (similar to those which divide the para¬ 
graphs of an English text) known as “open” (petufid) or 
“closed” (setuma) according to the positioning of the space. 
These are often distinguished in later codices by the writ¬ 
ing of p or s within the space. 

The consonantal text as written in liturgical scrolls also 
includes the puncta extraordinaria, the dots (distinct from 
vowel and accent signs) found on some or all of the letters 
of one or more words in ten places in the Torah, four in 
the Prophets, and one in the Writings. The significance of 
these dots has been discussed by scholars from Talmudic 
times on, but no generally accepted conclusion has been 
reached. 

Other features (with unknown origin and purpose) tra¬ 
ditionally included as part of the consonantal text are the 
“inverted nun" signs found at Num 10:35-36, the four 
letters written above the line (“suspended,” as n in mnsh in 
Judg 18:30), and letters written larger than usual (as at the 
end of the first and last word in Deut 6:4), or smaller (as n 
in Vn in Isa 44:14). Certain of these large and small letters 
appear in all mss, but texts vary widely in the number they 
use. The other features mentioned are the subject of a 
firm tradition, and appear in all carefully written scrolls. 
They also appear in the codices (manuscripts in book 
form) which typically include vowel and accent signs, and 
Masoretic notes. They are also usually included in printed 
texts. It must be noted that in the marking of pisqot and 
the spacing of the “songs” of the text, the Bibha Hebraica 
Stuttgartensia (BHS) does not follow the traditional rules. 
In most passages where the BHS text is spaced as poetry, 
the editors are following modern scholarly opinion, not 
the Masoretic tradition. 

The date of the “Synod of Jabneh” (90 c.e.) is conven¬ 
tionally given as that from which the form of the conso¬ 
nantal text can be regarded as fixed. Some parts of the 
text, such as the Pentateuch, were most probably fixed 
considerably earlier. However, the text as represented in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls from Qumran (ca. 300 b.c.e.-68 c.e.) 
is “fluid,” that is, different copies of the same passage 
differ from each other in spelling and wording. The scrolls 
are written in broad columns, as are Samaritan texts, not 
in narrow ones, as is the later Jewish practice, and differ 
from the later tradition in other respects. On the other 
hand, the scrolls from Wadi Murabba c at (ca. 135 C.E.) show 
little variation from the later standard text. This is proba¬ 
bly not simply because they were produced after 90 c.e., 
but because their owners were participants in Bar Kokhba’s 
revolt against the Romans. Because this movement was 
supported by several prominent rabbis, it is likely that 
participants would use the text form which they favored. 


There are indications that the text form which became 
standard in rabbinical Judaism had been preserved un¬ 
changed—at least to a large extent—from a considerably 
earlier period. Some archaic spellings are preserved (i.e., 
the 3d masc. sing, pronominal suffix written with he, not 
waw), and spellings characteristic of a late period, such as 
first-person waw consecutive imperfect forms with the 
“cohortative” affix, are common only in late books (i.e., 
Nehemiah); these are very rare in the Pentateuch as com¬ 
pared to the Samaritan Pentateuch, or to the Hebrew of 
the Qumran mss. Some Jewish mss of the LXX show 
features of format which are closely similar to those of the 
standard tradition (i.e., paragraph divisions correspond¬ 
ing to pisqot, and the poetry format of Deuteronomy 32). 
The former, at least, is likely to reflect a tradition estab¬ 
lished in the Hebrew text. 

Apart from the scrolls from Qumran and Wadi Mur- 
abba c at, the earliest known examples of the text of the 
Hebrew Bible come from the “Genizah” into which worn- 
out or unacceptable manuscripts of sacred (and other) 
texts were put in the synagogue of Old Cairo (Fustat). The 
building was brought into use as a synagogue in 882 c.e., 
so it is probable that the earliest material it contained 
dated from the 9th century. These texts provide evidence 
of great interest on the final stages of the development of 
the systems of vowel and accent signs. The consonantal 
text reflected therein differs little from the numerous 
manuscripts produced in medieval Europe. Each ms dif¬ 
fers from the others in minor details, such as the use of 
vowel letters, conjunctive waw , and other prefixes, but 
substantial differences are very rare in the high-quality 
manuscripts known as “Masorah codices.” Such manu¬ 
scripts, carefully written, and provided with vowel and 
accent signs and Masoretic notes, were intended for the 
use of scholars. The great cost of producing a correct 
manuscript meant that many texts, intended for private 
use, were prepared without the expertise and safeguards 
used in the production of Masorah codices, and, as a 
result, contained many variants. Such “internal” variants, 
produced during the process of copying what was essen¬ 
tially a fixed text, are clearly of no interest for the earlier 
history of that text. 

It has been argued that the texts from Wadi Murabba c at 
show that in 135 c.e., the Jewish text was essentially iden¬ 
tical to the received standard text; therefore all variants in 
later texts are internal corruptions due to copyists' errors. 
However, the assumption that the texts owned by the 
revolutionaries of Wadi Murabba c at were typical of those 
in use throughout the Jewish world is difficult to accept. 
Most scholars maintain the older view that despite the 
scholarly promulgation of a particular text form, many 
manuscripts continued in use which contained variants 
such as those found at Q umran - These often correspond 
to the LXX where it differs from the standard Hebrew. 
During the process of transmission, these different text 
forms became confused (as later happened with Masoretic 
traditions from different sources). Consequently, some oi 
these early variants deriving from nonstandard text toi ms. 
including the Vorlage of the Greek translation, eventually 
appeared in medieval mss. For this reason, the great collec¬ 
tions of variant consonantal readings in medieval mss 
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made in the late 18th century by Kennicott and by de Rossi 
are still valued. 

The vowel signs and accent signs are generally regarded 
as representing a single integrated “reading tradition.” 
However, the phrase and clause divisions marked in the 
text by the accent signs are not always consistent with those 
marked by features of the vowel pointing, such as “pausal 
forms.” This may indicate that accentuation and vowel 
pointing derive from slightly different forms of the tradi¬ 
tion. The stress position marked by the accents does ap¬ 
pear to be that which gave rise to the vowel pointing. The 
vowel pointing is sometimes treated as the creation of the 
Masoretes. This is no doubt true for the signs, but the 
sounds which they represent certainly derive from an old 
tradition. The transliterations of the second column of 
Origen’s “Hexapla” (ca. 200 c.e.) represent a tradition 
which differs from that of the standard voweling mainly in 
that some vowel changes completed in the later tradition 
are not completed in the earlier, and Origen’s tradition is 
somewhat “vulgarized,” namely, it replaces some archaic 
features with their equivalents in the language of the day. 
The reading tradition was probably essentially fixed before 
500 c.e. possibly before 300. 

The signs used to mark the vowels and accents were 
probably developed between 500 and 700 c.e., although 
an earlier date is possible. Other systems of signs were 
developed in addition to the “Tiberian” system used in the 
standard text. The most important of these other systems 
was the “Babylonian,” which was widely used in the East¬ 
ern Jewish world. Manuscripts in which this system is used 
do not show consistent differences from the standard 
consonantal text. Their vowel signs reflect a different 
pronunciation (e.g., no equivalent to segol is used), but 
many features shown in the standard text, such as pausal 
forms, are represented with little difference. The accent 
system also differs from the standard, but the verse divi¬ 
sions do not. Much the same could be said of the “Palesti¬ 
nian” vowel pointing, the other ancient system which has 
been studied in some depth; but this is much closer to the 
Tiberian system, and can be considered as representing a 
vulgarized form of the standard tradition. 

The Standard Tiberian system of vowels and accents is 
represented in numerous manuscripts of the standard text 
(MT) dating from the 9th century on. Each differs from 
the other in many minor details, some of which reflect 
scribal carelessness. The majority (in Masorah codices) 
reflect the fact that the minor details of vowel pointing 
(such as the use of composite sewa signs) and of accentua¬ 
tion (such as the marking of ga^ya [ meteg ]) were never fully 
conventionalized. Variants in the use of accent and vowel 
signs in a large and diverse group of manuscripts in the 
British Museum were recorded in the 1897 edition of C. D. 
Ginsburg; those in a few of the most important codices are 
recorded in that of the Hebrew University Bible Project. 

The “Aleppo Codex,” which was supplied with vowels 
and accent signs and Masoretic notes by the famous medi¬ 
eval scholar Aharon ben Asher (ca. 915), is used as the 
base text for the Hebrew University edition. This codex, 
which is generally recognized as representing the Stan¬ 
dard Tiberian tradition in its best available form, is unfor¬ 
tunately incomplete. The best complete manuscript is that 
known as the Leningrad Codex, dated 1009. This was 


copied and supplied with vowel and accent signs and 
Masorah according to a manuscript slightly different from 
the Aleppo codex, but as the colophon states, it was cor¬ 
rected “according to the most exact texts of ben Asher.” 
Its text is printed in the BHS. In 1524-25, a complete 
edition of the MT (known as the “Bomberg,” or “Second 
Rabbinic” Bible) was printed at Venice under the editor¬ 
ship of Jacob ben Hayyim, on the basis of the best manu¬ 
scripts available in his day. This was the first edition result¬ 
ing from a major effort of scholarship, and has been the 
basis of the traditional Jewish text ever since. 

Scholars attempting to assess the relationship of the MT 
to its antecedents in the biblical period generally conclude, 
from the history outlined above, that the consonantal text 
has an ancient origin, while the vowel and accent signs do 
not. This is quite true when applied to the written signs, 
but to carry it much further is an oversimplification. The 
MT is a unity. Its letters were preserved and passed down 
through the same stream of Masoretic tradition which 
produced the vowel and accent signs. The Jewish rules 
governing the form of text suitable for liturgical use are 
not limited to the letters of the texts, but include their 
layout and other features mentioned above. The letters of 
the text cannot reasonably be regarded as an originally 
independent component onto which the Masoretic tradi¬ 
tion has been grafted. 

The biblical text inevitably functioned in the community 
in oral form: in the liturgy, in scholarly discussion, and in 
the teaching of the text to children. It is unlikely that the 
written text was much studied independent of such realiza¬ 
tion. Oral realizations probably varied between communi¬ 
ties more than did written texts, but there is no reason to 
believe that the vowel pointing was considered to be outside 
the tradition, or to be an inferior part of it. The ketib/qere 
phenomenon shows the oral tradition dominating the writ¬ 
ten. See KETHIB AND QERE. The occasional references 
to pronunciation in rabbinic literature clearly assume a 
generally accepted vowel pointing, even though alterna¬ 
tives might be suggested for homiletic purposes. Vowel and 
accent signs are not a common subject for Masoretic notes, 
because the notes deal with the text in its written form, 
which did not include vowel and accent signs until near 
the end of the Masoretic period. The reading tradition did 
change in the process of transmission, but this is not an 
adequate reason to reject the form reflected in MT as 
“late.” 
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MASREKAH (PLACE) [Heb masreqa]. The hometown 
of the Edomite king Samlah (Gen 36:36; 1 Chr 1:47). See 
also SAMLAH. The place is unidentified; in addition, the 
toponym cannot be explained with certainty. If Lemaire’s 
proposal (1988) that the “Edomite king list” (Gen 36:31- 
39) actually is a list of Aramaean kings from the 11th 
century b.c. proves correct, several Mishriqiyahs in Syria 
could be identified with Masrekah; otherwise, the place 
may be sought in S Transjordan and/or NW Arabia. 

If the place-name is Canaanite, it could be explained by 
either Heb saroq , “red” (cf. the name of Edom, “the red 
country”), or Heb soreq, “grapes,” sereqa, “grapevine” (cf. 
Isa 63:1-3, presupposing viticulture in N Edom which is 
also attested by medieval geographers). If the name is 
Arabic, it could be explained by Mashriq , “place of sunrise, 
east,” a noun frequently attested in Arabic toponymy. If 
the name is Aramaic, it could be explained by seraq, “to 
split;” Aram seraq is the etymon of the modern place-name 
Meshraqa, 12 km S of Kerak. 
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MASSA (PERSON) [Heb massa?]. A son of Ishmael (Gen 
25:14; 1 Chr 1:30). The “sons of Ishmael” were prominent 
Arab tribes of the 8th and 7th centuries b.c. See ISHMA- 
ELITES. As a tribe, Massa is attested both in the OT and 
in ANE texts. 

According to Assyrian *Mas > ayya, “the Massaean” and 
Sabaic ms n (personal name or tribal name), the name of 
the tribe was *MaS :> ; its etymology is unknown. The Maso- 
retic vocalization massa? recalls “burden” (Albright 1956: 
6) and may preserve contemporary evaluations of this 
tribe’s behavior. Linguistically, there are no objections 
against the identification of Mesha, which deliminates the 
N border of the “sons of Jokshan” in Gen 10:30, with 
Massa (Meyer 1906: 244). 

The admonitions Prov 31:1-9 are attributed to the 
mother of Lemuel, king of Massa. Both the prominent 
position of the queen mother and her advice against the 
consumption of wine recall an ancient Arabian cultural 
context (Knauf 1989: 72). These “Massaean proverbs” 
contain a number of Aramaisms which, orthographically, 
cannot have been composed before the Persian period 
(pace Albright 1956: 8-9). Whereas Prov 31:1-9 may 
serve, or may have been composed to serve, as an example 
for the “wisdom of the east,” 1 Kgs 5:10 (see EAST, 
PEOPLE OF THE), the proverbs of Agur, son of Jakeh, of 
Massa (Prov 30:1-4) seem to ridicule the easterner’s “wis¬ 
dom.” 

It has been suggested that Meshech, mentioned together 
with Kedar in Ps 120:5, is a corruption of “Massa”; this 
assumption is, however, not necessary (Knauf 1989: 72, n. 
363). 

In Akkadian sources, the tribe is attested as early as 734 
B.c., when the Massaeans paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser 
III after he had conquered Gaza. A cuneiform letter sent 
to Sargon II from Damascus may contain a note on a 
certain Asapi who went to the country of Massa (ABL 414 


Rs. 13—14; Eph c al 1982: 96—97); the reading ma-sa is, 
however, not accepted by Parpola (1987: 139). According 
to CT 53, 289 Rs 8-9, Massa joined the “rebellion” of 
Yauta c against Ashurbanipal before 649 b.c. At approxi¬ 
mately the same time, Massaeans raided a caravan of the 
Nebaioth on their way to the Assyrian king (ABL 260). At 
the end of the 5th century B.c., Massa and the Nebaioth 
are mentioned in Thamudic inscriptions as enemies of 
Tayma (Knauf 1989: 71-72 and n. 362). See also NE¬ 
BAIOTH; TEMA. It is only by these inscriptions that the 
abode of Massa can be pinpointed to the vicinity of Tayma. 
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MASSA (PLACE) [Heb massa*]. Apparently the name of 
the kingdom of Lemuel, whose mother taught him the 
proverbial wisdom preserved in Proverbs 31. If “Massa” is 
indeed a proper name, it probably refers to a prominent 
Arab tribe of the 8th—7th centuries b.c. See MASSA (PER¬ 
SON). Others suggest that massa* here is a common noun, 
referring to the “oracle” taught to Lemuel the king. 

MASSAH AND MERIBAH (PLACES) [Heb massa 

umeribd]. Literally, “Testing and Strife,” the site of an 
Israelite rebellion during the desert wandering (Exod 
17:7). The precise location is unknown, since the Elohist 
places it at Horeb and near Rephidim (Exod 17:6, 8), both 
of equally unknown location, while P and Ezekiel place it 
at Kadesh, probably modern Ein el Qudeirat (M.R. 
096006) in the Sinai. Possibly the place is imaginary. The 
names themselves are suitable for real springs, which were 
often the sites of contention or lawsuits (Gen 14:7; 21:25- 
32; 26:14-33; Exod 2:17). Some consider the two terms to 
derive from separate traditions (e.g., Cornill 1891: 20- 
34), but more likely they arose in poetic parallelism as in 
Deut 33:8. It is true, however, that some sources prefer 
one name over the other—Deuteronomy uses “Massah 
(Deut 6:16; 9:22), and P uses “Meribah” or “Meribath- 
kadesh” (Num 20:13, 24; 27:14; Deut 32:51). Ezekiel, 
whose work is akin to the priestly source, refers to Meri- 
bath-kadesh in 47:19 (MT meribot) and 48:28. Ps 81:8— 
Eng v 7 speaks of the waters of Meribah. Ps 95:8 also calls 
the place Meribah, but speaks of “the day of testing 
(massa), showing its acquaintance with the Massah—Meribah 
pairing. 

Examination of the texts referring to Massah and Meri¬ 
bah shows that there was no unified tradition of what 
constituted the rebellion. Deut 33:8—11, though somew hat 
garbled in the MT, says that the Levites were tested and 
striven against at Massah and Meribah, where they were 
endowed with the priestly functions ot divination, educa¬ 
tion, and sacrifice. Their test involved renunciation ot kin. 
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On the other hand, Ps 81:8—Eng v 7 implies that all Israel 
was tested by the waters of Meribah. The trial in question 
seems to have been of their fidelity to Yahweh, the reward 
for which would have been sustenance (vv 11, 17). Vv 10- 
12 suggest, however, that the Israelites failed this test and 
were cast out. In other words, apostasy was committed at 
Meribah which bore the consequence of alienation or exile. 
Ps 95:8-11 specifies that Israel was punished with forty 
years of wandering in the desert for the sin of testing 
Yahweh at Meribah, but no details are supplied. 

The pentateuchal prose traditions, Exod 17:1-7 and 
Num 20:1-13, vary markedly from these poetic texts. The 
former is basically Elohistic, though there have been many 
recent attempts to assign it to the J source (e.g., Noth 
Exodus ATD, 109-12). It is introduced by an itinerary note 
from the exilic stratum called P 2 by Friedman (1981: 77- 
81, 119-32), which tells how the Israelites arrived at Re- 
phidim, but found no water (cf. Num 33:14); it is possible, 
however, that the end of v 1 goes with vv 2-7, Contrary to 
conventional analysis, however, there is no source break 
after v 1, for vv 2 and 3 are not doublets. The story runs 
as follows: The people quarrel with Moses and command 
him and Yahweh to give them water. Moses sees their 
grumbling as unjustified and refuses to help. The people 
grow thirsty and intensify their complaints. Finally Moses 
turns to Yahweh, who tells him to pass before the people 
on to Mount Horeb, where the deity will be standing. 
Moses is to strike the mountain (sur, often translated 
“rock”), from which waters will flow. Moses does as he is 
commanded. The spring is named “Testing and Strife” 
because the Israelites strove with Moses and tested Yahweh, 
doubting his presence. According to E, Massah and Meri¬ 
bah are the springs of Horeb, while P 2 locates them at 
Rephidim, near Mount Sinai (Num 33:14-15). 

The mention of Horeb is crucial to the proper interpre¬ 
tation of Exod 17:1-7. Older source critics believed (cor¬ 
rectly) that while J and P call the mountain of Yahweh 
Sinai, E and D use the name “Horeb.” See SINAI, MOUNT. 
More recent researchers have disparaged this criterion 
because, following Noth ( NDH , 109 n. 10), they excise the 
name wherever it is found in Exodus. According to this 
view, the Israelites only reach the mountain of God in 
Exodus 19. The addition of “at Horeb” to the text is 
inexplicable, however, while retaining it makes several 
points more comprehensible. First, it explains how the 
Israelites can be at the mountain of God already in Exod 
18:5 (E). Second, as Carmichael (1974: 244-45) has 
shown, it explains the connection of Exod 17:1-7 and 8- 
16—the Amalekites attack while Moses has left the people 
behind on his journey to Horeb. Third, the image of the 
mountain of God as a source of water or other beverages 
is found frequently in the Bible, though generally the 
mountain is Zion (Isa 33:21; Ezek 47:1-12; Amos 9:13; 
Joel 4:18; Zech 14:8; Ps 36:9-10—Eng vv 8-9; 46:5—Eng 
v 4; 65:10—Eng v 9). Finally, the waters of Horeb reap¬ 
pear in Exod 32:20 (also E, in my opinion), where they 
dissolve the ashes of the golden calf. Notice that in the 
latter story we have apostasy and levitical ordination 
through renunciation of kinship (Exod 32:26-29), themes 
that we saw above were associated with the Massah and 
Meribah tradition. These shared motifs derive from the 
prebiblical stage of Israelite tradition, whether written or 


oral, but they appear disjointed in the Elohistic source, as 
if the author had pulled apart the Massah-Meribah tradi¬ 
tion to create Exod 17:1-7 and Exodus 32. Even if both 
Exod 17:1-7 and Exodus 32 are primarily J, as most 
commentators claim, the point is still valid, as long as they 
are of the same source. 

The priestly writer tells the story of Meribah (also called 
Meribath-Kadesh) in a very different fashion, reworking 
the plot of the older Elohistic account to explain the deaths 
of Moses and Aaron in the desert (Num 20:1-3). His 
motivation for doing so is to exculpate Aaron, his primary 
hero, and denigrate Moses, about whom he is ambivalent. 
In this story Moses is commanded to take the rod and 
speak to the rock, but instead he hits the rock. For this act 
of disobedience, he and the apparently innocent Aaron 
are condemned to death. Note that in P Meribah is at 
Kadesh. To account for the two locations of Meribah, the 
Midrash postulates that the smitten rock followed the 
Israelites from Rephidim to Kadesh. 

The gesture of striking the ground or a rock to produce 
a spring has many extrabiblical parallels. Bedouin have 
been observed to detect subterranean springs and break 
through to them with their staffs. Related stories within 
the Bible are the tale of Marah (Exod 15:23—26), where a 
stick is used to produce drinking water, and the incident 
at Beer (Num 21:16-18), where Yahweh provides the 
people with water through the leaders’ use of their rods as 
digging implements (see Koenig 1963). Another good 
parallel to Massah and Meribah is the etiology of En- 
bakkore, where Samson thirsts and cries out to Yahweh, 
who causes a well to burst forth (Judg 15:18-19). 

The story of Massah and Meribah is part of the mur¬ 
muring tradition (see Coats 1968), which tells of Israel’s 
repeated rebellions in the desert. Most of the murmuring 
accounts have an admonitory function, for they tell of 
Yahweh’s punishment of Israel. Num 20:1-13 and Psalms 
81 and 95 do speak of punishment at Massah/Meribah, but 
for the Elohist the story of the miraculous provision of 
water in the desert, like the traditions of the manna and 
the quail (Exodus 16; Numbers 11), is an example of 
divine beneficence in the most inhospitable of climes and 
expresses the Israelites’ hope that such aid would ever be 
forthcoming. Many other biblical passages that refer to 
this miraculous water implicitly or explicitly connect the 
water with irrigation and natural fertility (Deut 8:15; 
32:13-14; Isa 35:6-7; 41:17-20; 43:19-20; 48:21; 49:10; 
Jer 31:9; Pss 78:15-16, 20; 105:41; 107:35; 114:8; Neh 
9:15, 20). Later exegetes, however, deconcretized the gift 
of water, seeing it as symbolic of the Torah or of the Holy 
Spirit (Biename 1984). 
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William H. Propp 

MASSEBAH [Heb ma$$ebd]. The noun ma$$ebd derives 
from the Hebrew root n$b which means “to take a stand” 
or “to stand” (BDB, 662-63). The RSV does not use the 
word “massebah,” but substitutes “pillar,” “stump,” or 
“obelisk,” depending on the context. The word “masse¬ 
bah” (pi. “masseboth”), however, is found frequently in 
archaeological reports and theological discussions. 

The Hebrew word, ma$$eba, is used in the Bible to refer 
to several different things, some of which are condoned, 
others of which are condemned. When YHWH appeared 
to Jacob in a theophany at Luz, Jacob commemorated the 
occasion by erecting a “pillar” and anointing it with oil and 
calling the place Bethel (Gen 28:18-22; which occurs again 
in Gen 35:9-15). Later in the narrative, when Jacob left 
Laban, YHWH reminded Jacob of the episode at Luz (Gen 
31:13), apparently with no intended censure. 

Pillars occasionally served as burial markers. Jacob 
erected a ma$seba to mark the grave of Rachel when she 
died on their way toward Ephrath (i.e., Bethlehem; Gen 
35:19-21). Absalom later built a “pillar” in the King’s 
Valley near Jerusalem as a memorial since he had no 
offspring to carry on his name (2 Sam 18:18). 

The term ma$$ebd can also refer simply to the stump of 
a tree after it has been cut down (Isa 6:13), or to architec¬ 
tural features of buildings—i.e., structural weight-bearing 
pillars (Ezek 26:11; the context of this passage—the de¬ 
struction of Tyre at the hands of Nebuchadnezzar—refers 
to the devastation of Tyre’s fortifications and architecture, 
not to its religious practices). 

A ma$$eba might also be erected upon the completion of 
a ceremonial covenant agreement between either two indi¬ 
viduals (e.g., when Jacob and Laban erect one to witness 
their pact; Gen 31:49-32) or between two larger parties 
(e.g., as part of the covenant ratification between YHWH 
and Israel, when Moses erected 12 ma$$ebot to represent 
each of the tribes; Exod 24:3-8). This probably was the 
purpose of the erection of the stone of witness at Shechem 
(Josh 24:25-27) at the covenant renewal between YHWH 
and Israel, although the stone is not called a ma$$eba in the 
text. 

Of course the most frequent use of the term places the 
standing stone in a religious context. Jeremiah refers to 
the destruction of the ma$$eba in Hieropolis (Jer 43:13, i.e., 
Beth-shemesh; instead of “pillar” the RSV renders the 
word as “obelisk”). The religious pillars were often men¬ 
tioned in conjunction with Asherim and/or altars and/or 
graven images (cf. Exod 34:13; Lev 26:1; Deut 7:5; 12:3; 
1 Kgs 14:23; 2 Kgs 17:10). Several kings of the monarchies 
were condemned for introducing pillars into worship con¬ 
texts (e.g., Rehoboam; 1 Kgs 14:23), and their use in the 
kingdom of Israel is described as a factor contributing to 
Israel’s exile (2 Kgs 17:10). Two kings of Judah are de¬ 
scribed as having purged the country of pillars—Hezekiah 
(2 Kgs 18:4) and Josiah (2 Kgs 23:14). 

In view of the range of application of mas$eba in the 
above survey, it would appear that the use of a pillar in 


itself was not condemned, but that the function of the 
artifact was what determined its legitimacy or illegitimacy. 
Of course, there is also a change in mood toward pillars 
since acceptable ma$$ebot were generally early and their 
condemnation occurs predominantly following the Deu- 
teronomic legislation. 

The identification of majfebdt in the archaeological rec¬ 
ord can be problematic. The above survey indicates that a 
number of items (including architectural structural fea¬ 
tures) could be identified as ma$$ebdt, however, the term in 
modern literature has almost universally been restricted to 
religious contexts. While we may dismiss pillars that clearly 
are structural elements (i.e., the lines of pillars in the 
buildings at Megiddo, Hazor, and Beer-sheba), the identi¬ 
fication of other pillars is more difficult because few stone 
pillars in ancient Palestine have writing on them to identify 
them as religious artifacts. The archaeologist must rely 
upon the context of the pillar to assist in interpreting its 
function (and then it must be approached cautiously). 

R. A. S. Macalister’s excavations at Gezer uncovered a 
series of 10 stone pillars which he interpreted as a high 
place. This interpretation was strengthened by the discov¬ 
ery of numerous infant burials in the area around the 
pillars. He assumed that the combination of these phe¬ 
nomena reflected the statements in the biblical texts which 
mentioned pillars and infant sacrifice in association with 
Canaanite worship practices. When W. G. Dever reexca¬ 
vated Gezer in the 1960s, and after much more was known 
about the nature of MB Age burial practices, it became 
clear that the site was not the kind of worship area that 
Macalister had imagined. The burials were remains of 
typical infant burials of the MB I, and only later, in MB 
III, were the pillars erected. The pillars probably were 
cultic, but not in the sense of Macalister’s interpretation— 
they probably were part of a covenant renewal ceremony 
between members of a city-state confederation similar to 
that described for Israel (Exod 24:3-8; EAEHL 2: 437- 
38). 

Excavations at Hazor have revealed a series of small 
ma$sebot in an LB I IB temple in Area C. One of these was 
engraved with the representation of the arms of a wor¬ 
shiper raised toward a disk (sun disk) and crescent carved 
on the top of the stela (Yadin 1956: 10). 

Another clear example of a ma$febd was discovered by 
Aharoni in the Iron Age II shrine at Arad (1968). The 
carefully shaped stela stood in the back of a cubicle niche, 
which corresponded to the “Holy of Holies” of a tripartite 
temple. Preserved on the stela were traces of red paint; 
the ma$sebd was found in association with two small incense 
altars. In the court of the building stood the remains of an 
altar of burnt offerings. 
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MATHEMATICS, ALGEBRA, AND GEOME¬ 
TRY. It is not possible to speak of any specific biblical 
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mathematics. Neither the OT nor the NT was the product 
of cultures carrying a mathematical tradition of their own 
above a normal level of “folk mathematics." But both 
Testaments were products of cultures in contact with well- 
established and sophisticated mathematical traditions. 

One of these is the Sumero-Babylonian tradition, 
known from a wealth of cuneiform tablets. Though prob¬ 
ably less vigorous than in the early 2d millennium B.C., 
this tradition was still alive during the Babylonian Exile. 
Furthermore, it was apparently reflected in scribal educa¬ 
tion and in practitioners’ ways throughout the Syrian area 
during the 2d and much of the 1st millennium b.c. 

Another mathematical tradition of some importance for 
the OT is that of ancient Egypt. Already around the mid- 
2d millennium b.c. Syria was politically and commercially 
connected to Egypt; the Joseph story in Genesis displays 
an Israelite view on precisely the features of Egyptian 
economy which molded Egyptian mathematics; and in the 
centuries of the divided monarchy, the Egyptian hieratic 
numeral script was actually adopted by the Israelites. 

The NT was written in the Hellenistic world and in 
Greek. In spite of this, the high “theoretical" level of Greek 
mathematics has left no traces in the NT text. Various 
quasi-philosophical currents dependent on Greek theoret¬ 
ical mathematics, however, are reflected both in the NT 
text and in ancient and medieval exegetical commentaries. 


A. The “Folk" Substratum 

B. Babylonian Mathematics 

C. Syrian Descendants 

D. Egyptian Mathematics 

E. Greek and Hellenistic Mathematics and Its Aftermath 


A. The “Folk” Substratum 

Long before mathematical knowledge was borrowed 
from the neighboring high-level mathematical traditions, 
the early Hebrews were basically competent in numeration 
and metrology. This follows mainly from indirect argu¬ 
ments: evidence suggests that their cultural level and con¬ 
text were such that they needed mathematical concepts 
(especially in commercial intercourse with others), as did 
all Near Eastern populations in the 2d and 1st millennia 
b.c. Linguistic arguments support the conclusion and in¬ 
form us at the same time of the probable limits of “folk” 
counting abilities: Heb mPot , “one hundred," is a common 
Semitic word. Heb IP dm, “the people,” on the other hand, 
corresponds to Akk lim, “one thousand,” while Heb *elep, 
“one thousand," corresponds to Ethiopian “ten thousand.” 
The common ancestors of the different Semitic groups 
will thus have counted into the hundreds before they split, 
no later than the 4th millennium b.c.; but they cannot 
have counted routinely into the thousands. When that 
became necessary, the different branches borrowed terms 
independently of each other. 

A trace of “primitive” attitudes to numbers and counting 
can be found in 2 Samuel 24 (and 1 Chronicles 21), where 
David counts his people and is punished for his temerity. 
This fear (or taboo) of counting one’s belongings is in fact 
widespread among populations who are either not familiar 
with or estranged from centralized states and administra¬ 
tion. 

Both because of the high numbers involved and because 
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no traces of such estrangement from the ways of civiliza¬ 
tion are apparent, the many other censuses found in the 
OT cannot be connected to this ethnomathematical sub¬ 
stratum. The occurrence of borrowed Babylonian metrol¬ 
ogy (the seqel), used in the vicinity of the important cen¬ 
suses in the book of Numbers also speaks in favor of a 
possible borrowing of the habits and techniques of neigh¬ 
boring older civilizations. 

B. Babylonian Mathematics 

Babylonian mathematics was, in its origin, an offspring 
of early civilization, understood etymologically as incipient 
state formation. Basically, it was a scribal activity, per¬ 
formed by scribes and similar practitioners and used for 
practical purposes—and since almost all practical applica¬ 
tions of mathematics before the classical era consisted in 
computation of something, the unorthodox label “Babylo¬ 
nian computation" would fit the endeavour better than the 
name “mathematics” (which shall nonetheless be used in 
the following). 

This does not mean that Babylonian mathematics con¬ 
sisted in nothing but a set of practitioners’ formulas. 
Firstly, as it shall be argued below, Babylonian calculators 
knew what they were doing and why they did so. Secondly, 
like many professional environments making heavy use of 
mathematics, the Babylonian scribal culture produced a 
level of particularly complex, theoretical (i.e., not practi¬ 
cally relevant) problems with appurtenant techniques, es¬ 
pecially in the field of algebra. 

Traditionally, only the mathematics of the Old Babylo¬ 
nian and the Seleucid periods has been investigated and 
discussed in the literature. From the mid-1970s onward, 
however, a number of texts have been discovered which 
adumbrate the development of Babylonian mathematics 
from the Proto-Sumerian beginnings around 3000 b.c. to 
the Late Babylonian and Seleucid periods. Some of these 
texts and the conclusions drawn have been published; but 
others (as of February 1989) have only been presented at 
the Workshops on Concept Development in Mathematics 
(West Berlin, 1983, 1984, 1985, 1988), especially by Joran 
Friberg, Peter Damerow, Robert Englund, and Marvin 
Powell, Jr. 

Already long before the late 4th millennium, a system 
of arithmetical recording or accounting based on small 
clay tokens had been in use in the Near and Middle 
Eastern region (Schmandt-Besserat 1977). In the Uruk IV 
period (late 4th millennium, the period of state formation 
which also witnessed the development of writing), this 
system appears to have inspired both the development of 
writing and that of numerical and metrological notations. 
Insofar as mathematics is concerned, a trend toward har¬ 
monization of the various systems began. So the area unit 
sar (apparently meaning a garden plot, the area to be 
irrigated from a single well, and in any case a “natural 
unit") came to be understood as the square of the basic 
length unit (the nindan, — 6 m), and in general the whole 
system of area measures was keyed to the linear system 
(see Powell 1972). Moreover, subunit metrologies were 
developed, as far as one can judge, beyond the range of 
the traditional system. The whole system was intercon¬ 
nected in a way which soon permitted coherent calcula¬ 
tions linking arithmetically linear extensions, areas, time. 
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and other quantities which belonged together in technical 
or social practice (part of the background for these state¬ 
ments has only been presented in workshops and is as yet 
unpublished; but see, e.g., some examples presented by 
Friberg [1984] and the implicit overview in Damerow and 
Englund 1987). 

No doubt Proto-Sumerian mathematics was created for 
the purposes of practical administration in what economic 
anthropology calls a “redistributive economy”; the replace¬ 
ment of natural but unconnected units by a complex of 
mathematically connected metrologies which correspond 
to the needs of the planning and accounting official rather 
than to those of the immediate producer. But the complex¬ 
ity of the system appears to go beyond even bureaucratic 
needs. Even though it is difficult to distinguish possible 
school tablets from indubitably administrative texts (only 
the latter contain officials’ names), it is thus a fair assump¬ 
tion that the immediate root of the reorganization of a 
bundle of arithmetical techniques as coherent mathematics 
was the teaching in the temple school (this is argued more 
closely in Hpyrup 1980: 14-17). 

The early administration seems not to have distin¬ 
guished bureaucratic from other priestly functions, and 
nothing in the mathematical substance distinguishes pos¬ 
sible school exercises from other calculating texts. Only 
around the mid-3d millennium is the term for scribe (dub- 
sar) found in the sources; at this time we also encounter 
the nonbureaucratic use of the professional tools of the 
scribes: literary texts and mathematical exercises beyond 
the context of daily administration, the latter dealing, e.g., 
with the division of extremely large numbers by irregular 
divisors like 7 and 33 (a theme which dominates the small 
group of mid-3d-millennium mathematical exercises from 
Suruppak and Ebla—see Friberg [1986: 16-22]; Hpyrup 
[1982]). Even though such problems will have played no 
significant role in practical administration, they were evi¬ 
dently a central concern for a scribal profession testing its 
own intellectual abilities. 

The trend toward increasing regularization continued 
throughout the 3d millennium and was brought to fruition 
in Ur III (21st century b.c.) (see Powell 1976). Early in the 
Ur III period an administrative reform was implemented 
which made extensive use of systematic and extremely 
meticulous bookkeeping. It seems probable that it was for 
use in this context that the sexagesimal-place-value system 
was created. See NUMBERS AND COUNTING. Mathe¬ 
matical school exercises pointing beyond the administra¬ 
tive domain have not been found, and from parallels in 
other cultural domains it seems to be a reasonable assump¬ 
tion that the centralized state had drained the sources for 
scribal autonomy and thus for further development of 
nonutilitarian mathematics. 

Nonutilitarian mathematics was, on the other hand, cen¬ 
tral to OB mathematics, which is well documented in the 
sources (1900 to 1600 b.c., mainly the second part of this 
time span). In this period, which was characterized by a 
highly individualized economy (compared to other Bronze 
Age cultures) and by an ideology emphasizing the individ¬ 
ual as a private person, the scribal school developed a 
curriculum which stressed virtuosity beyond what was 
practically necessary; the triumphs of Babylonian “pure” 
mathematics, not least the “algebra,” appear to be a prod- 
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uct of precisely this OB scribal school and scribal culture 
(see H0yrup 1985: 10-16). 

Until Ur 111 all mathematical texts had been in Sume¬ 
rian; even in Semitic-speaking Ebla, Sumerian mathemat¬ 
ics was taken over in the original language. Old Babylonian 
mathematics, on the contrary, was written in Akkadian— 
supplementary evidence that it represents a new genre 
and a break with the (plausibly more purely utilitarian) Ur 
III tradition. Admittedly, quite a few texts are written 
predominantly by means of Sumerian logograms; but 
grammatical analysis shows that all but a handful of these 
word-signs are simply elliptic representations of Akkadian 
words and sentences. 

Many mathematical tablets from the OB period onward 
are compilations, containing a variety of different prob¬ 
lems. Often, utilitarian and theoretical problems are found 
together; but mathematical and nonmathematical matters 
are usually not treated in the same texts. Obviously, OB 
mathematics was not divided into fully distinct disciplines; 
on the other hand, mathematics as a whole was an auton¬ 
omous concern—perhaps even (in the form of engineer¬ 
ing, surveying, and accounting, or as a teacher’s specialty) 
a distinct vocation. 

In 1600 b.c. the Kassite conquest put an end to the OB 
social order, to the age-old scribal school, to the character¬ 
istic OB scribal ideology—and at the same time to the 
characteristic form of OB mathematics. Scribal training 
was from now on provided by scribal “families” as appren¬ 
ticeship; and thus, to a certain degree, mathematics came 
to be mixed up with other subjects on the same tablets, 
having lost its disciplinary autonomy. The “mathemati¬ 
cian” would from now on identify himself in the colophons 
of tablets, e.g., as “exorcist” (Akk asipu) or “priest” (Akk 
sangu). 

In the first centuries after the Kassite conquest, mathe¬ 
matical texts are virtually nonexistent, although a few Late 
Babylonian mathematical tablets have been discovered re¬ 
cently (one of them will appear in Friberg and Hunger, 
fc.). In the Seleucid era the development of computational 
astronomy (starting already under the Achaemenids) gave 
rise to a renaissance of numerical computation and, as a 
sequel, of some of the old theoretical problems. 

As already stated, Babylonian mathematics really means 
“computation.” In intermediate calculations it made use of 
the sexagesimal-place-value system. See NUMBERS AND 
COUNTING. The use of this system and the conversion 
of metrological values into “pure numbers” (and reversely, 
after a result was found) presupposed extensive use of 
mathematical, metrological, and technical tables. The first 
group encompasses tables of multiplication and of recipro¬ 
cals (the division min was carried out as a multiplication 
m-Vn), tables of squares and square roots and of cubes and 
cube roots, tables of the root n of w 3 + n 2 , and even quite 
a few tables of successive powers of a number. The second 
group contains tabulated conversions of metrological val¬ 
ues into sexagesimal multiples of the basic unit and tech¬ 
nical tables which contain “fixed factors” to be used in 
technical computation (the ratio between the squared di¬ 
ameter and the area of a circle: the quantitv ot bricks to 
be carried by one worker over a given distance in one day). 

The basic contents of Babylonian utilitarian mathemat¬ 
ics correspond to the following tables: multiplication ta- 
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bles, tables of reciprocals, metrological tables (which were 
aids for calculation), and the technical tables which consti¬ 
tuted the nexus between mathematical computation and 
administrative and engineering reality. Mathematics was 
taught in school because the scribes should be able to 
calculate the areas of fields, the volume of canals to be dug 
out and of siege ramps to be built, and, not least, the 
manpower needed for these tasks. All these calculations 
were made pretty much as they would be made today, with 
one important exception: the Babylonians had no concept 
of quantifiable angle and hence nothing similar to trigo¬ 
nometry. In practical mensuration they would divide com¬ 
plicated fields into “practically right’’ triangles, “practically 
right” trapeziums, and “practically rectangular” quadran¬ 
gles (distinguishing, we might say, a “right” from a 
“wrong” angle). They would then calculate as we do, know¬ 
ing that their results were not absolute truth but appar¬ 
ently without having any definite idea about the nature 
and size of the errors. Presumably, they would see no 
decisive difference between the imprecision of manpower 
calculations and those of area determinations. 

With these qualifications the Babylonians knew the area 
of a right triangle (in practical mensuration they would 
divide an obviously nonright triangle into two; in school 
exercises they might use the semiproduct of the two “best” 
sides). In a Late Babylonian text we also find the calcula¬ 
tion of a height (by means of the Pythagorean theorem, 
known already in the OB period). Similarly, they would 
correctly find the area of a rectangle and of a “right” 
trapezium. The area of an irregular quadrangle might be 
found by means of the “surveyors’ formula,” as average 
length times average width. In practical mensuration this 
technique has probably only been used for fairly regular 
quadrangles, where it gives acceptable results. In school 
texts the technique is also used as a pretext for formulating 
algebraic problems in cases where it is extremely unrealis¬ 
tic. The area of the circle was normally found as V 12 times 
the square of the circumference (corresponding to it = 3), 
and the circumference as thrice the diameter. (One table 
of constants, however, has been assumed to contain a 
correction factor corresponding to tt = 3 Vfe). 

Prismatic and cylindrical volumes were calculated as base 
times “height” (viz., a side approximately perpendicular to 
the base). The volume of a truncated cone was found as 
that of a cylinder with the average diameter (which is 
correct for a cylinder, and only three-fourths of the true 
value in the extreme case where the cone is not truncated), 
and that of a truncated pyramid in one text as height times 
average base (in another text perhaps correctly). When in 
doubt, once again, the Babylonians would opt for a (rather 
arbitrary) compromise instead of giving up in the face of 
theoretical difficulties. 

Prismatic and cylindrical volumes were probably derived 
from a “naive” consideration of proportionality. The basic 
unit of area was the sar, and the basic unit of volume 1 
sar times 1 cubit, also called a sar (to distinguish, modern 
historians speak of a “volume sar”). A prism with base A 
[sar] and height 1 [cubit] would then have a volume of A 
[volume sar]; if it were h cubits, thus k times as high, the 
volume would have to be A h. A corresponding argument 
of proportionality was apparently used when the height of 
a slope was found in similar cases. Certain terminological 


considerations suggest that even the area of rectangular 
figures was originally thought of in this way. 

A specifically Babylonian geometric problem type is the 
partition of areas. Initially, this may have been a practical 
problem. No later than the 23d century b.c., however, it 
turns up as a theoretical problem: what is the length of 
the transversal if a trapezium is bisected by a parallel 
transversal? In the OB period even more complex prob¬ 
lems of a similar kind are common, as are a number of 
other more or less complex and more or less artificial 
division problems. 

Many practical computations, of course, were not con¬ 
cerned with geometric entities but with quantities of grain 
to be levied as dues, with commercial exchange, and with 
similar pragmatic concerns. The techniques used can be 
illustrated by paraphrasing an illustrative problem: two 
fields, 1 and 2, are given, from one of which 4 gur (1 gur 
= 300 qa, 1 qa ** 1 liter) of grain are to be levied per bur 
(= 1800 sar), while the other yields a rent of 3 gur per 
bur. The total yield and the difference between the two 
areas is given. First everything is converted into sexagesi¬ 
mal multiples of the fundamental units sar and qa, in part 
through calculation, in part by means of a metrological 
table. The yield of that part of field 1 which exceeds field 
2 is found. The remainder of the yield must then come 
from the remaining area, A, which is composed of equal 
portions from field 1 and field 2. The yield of one average 
sar is found; this is divided into the remaining yield, 
giving the remaining area. 

The idea behind the last step seems to be the “single 
false position” also known from other Babylonian texts: If 
the remaining area were 1 qa, it would consist of V 2 sar 
from each field, which would permit that the yield be 
found as (say) p qa. In reality it is (say) N-p qa, and 
therefore the remaining area must be N sar. 

The procedure gives an impression (confirmed by many 
other texts) of ad hoc improvization, built on concrete 
thought, rather than standardized techniques when we get 
beyond the most basic methods (conversions, etc.). The 
same feature is also found in OB second-degree and 
higher “algebra,” perhaps the most astonishing accom¬ 
plishment of the Babylonian mathematical tradition. The 
term is put in quotes because it is not founded on symbols 
as is post-Renaissance algebra or on words for unknown 
numbers as are medieval Islamic and Italian algebra. In¬ 
stead, it builds on “naive” geometry: where modern alge¬ 
bra presents us with a problem x 2 + x = A (which may be 
transformed into x • (x + 1) = A), the Babylonians would 
consider a geometric rectangle the length of which is 
known to exceed the width by 1, and the area of which is 
known to be A; where we transform the equation in order 
to isolate x, the Babylonians would make corresponding 
cut-and-paste transformations of the rectangle. The way 
they did it would be intuitively obvious, and they would 
provide no Euclidean proof that the procedure was correct 
(hence the term “naive”). 

The basic transformations, e.g., the cutting up of rectan¬ 
gles, were made according to fixed schemes. But the OB 
scribes would also solve quite complex problems; and when 
transforming them into simple problems, they would make 
use of a stock of customary tricks but no standard formu¬ 
las—precisely as they did in arithmetical problems. When 
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used with intelligence (as it is in many texts), OB algebra is 
therefore highly flexible: as long as we stick to one or two 
variables and to the second degree, a set of operations 
almost as flexible as (and in its sequence of operations very 
similar to) modern symbolic algebra. Only in more com¬ 
plex cases do the disadvantages of the Babylonians’ tech¬ 
niques become manifest. 

Three qualifications should be given to the statement 
that OB algebra was geometric. First, the geometric entities 
involved were not abstract but concrete, measurable line 
segments and areas. Second, the geometric foundation did 
not prevent the technique from being applied to nongeo¬ 
metric quantities. We represent, e.g., an unknown weight, 
an unknown price by a pure number x; the Babylonian, 
however, would represent them by a line segment of un¬ 
known (but numerically knowable) length. Naive-geomet¬ 
ric algebra was an all-around way to find unknown quanti¬ 
ties involved in complex relations, truly, only artificial 
relations. (Babylonian scribal practice presented no prob¬ 
lems of the second or higher degree; these had to be and 
were constructed in order to allow the display of scribal 
virtuosity). 

Third, the statement is at cross-purposes with estab¬ 
lished beliefs. The interpretation which Neugebauer pre¬ 
sented in the 1930s as a “first approximation” was at that 
time accepted at face value, and it has since then been 
conventional wisdom among historians of mathematics 
that Babylonian algebra was an algebra of numbers dealt 
with rhetorically as in the Arabic and Latin Middle Ages. 
Only recently has a detailed philological and comparative 
analysis of the text corpus and its terminology demon¬ 
strated that the numerical interpretation is in fact only a 
first approximation. (The reasons for this and the details 
of the reinterpretation are presented in H0yrup 1987.) 

A final important problem type is made up by numerical 
investigations. Some of these are connected to the compu¬ 
tation of reciprocals and hence to the needs of common 
computation. Others are inspired by the partition of the 
trapezium mentioned above and lead to indeterminate 
problems for pairs or sets of numbers. The most famous 
of all such texts is the tablet called Plimpton 322, a table 
making use of sets of Pythagorean numbers (i.e., numbers 
a, b y and c fulfilling the condition a 2 + b 2 = c 2 ). 

Any mathematical corpus of knowledge is organized in 
a way which reflects its purposes, the ways of thought 
involved, and the underlying cognitive style. So was Baby¬ 
lonian mathematics as we know it. A general characteristic 
is its domination by methods, not problems. At the first, 
utilitarian level this reflects that we know Babylonian math¬ 
ematics from school texts which served to train future 
scribes in the methods of their profession. For that pur¬ 
pose problems had to be constructed allowing the display 
of the methods to be learned. In practical life, on the other 
hand, the problems to be mastered were of course primary 
and the methods applied for that purpose secondary. 

If we go to the “pure” level, however, we find the same 
primacy of methods, while Greek (and modern) pure 
mathematics take problems as their starting point and 
develop the concepts and methods needed to surmount 
them. In this case the training of practitioners explains 
nothing, since the particular methods belonging at this 
level had no practical application. Babylonian “pure” 
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mathematics, however, had a purpose different from the 
scientific aim of Greek mathematics. As explained above, 
its rationale was the display of professional virtuosity^ 
which also explains why it flourished in the OB era and 
disappeared from the archaeological horizon with the 
death of the scribal school. 

Mathematical methods can be taught in two ways. One 
may present the methods in abstract terms, as theory, 
eventually to be illustrated by examples—or one may train 
exclusively through paradigmatic examples. Nowadays, the 
former way is supposed to be used at higher educational 
levels; and the latter is reserved for the early stages of 
school. The approach was different in Babylonian mathe¬ 
matics, where we know of no case of formulated theory 
and of only two or three where a paradigmatic example is 
used as the basis for a more general discussion of the 
method involved (though precisely these texts suggest that 
oral teaching would do so more often). The only cases 
where rules are formulated in the abstract, are found in a 
couple of texts from Greek-ruled Uruk (Friberg fc. in 
RLA). 

This feature of Babylonian mathematics can be com¬ 
pared to the makeup of Babylonian legal texts like the 
Code of Hammurabi. “Hammurabi’s Law” is no law book 
in the likeness of Roman Law. It is a collection of legal 
decisions made by the king, but of course only put to¬ 
gether because the royal decisions were supposed to serve 
as paradigms for the judges of the realm. We may also 
draw a comparison with the listing of hundreds of separate 
cases in Babylonian omen texts. 

One could say that Babylonian thought was more con¬ 
crete and less inclined to abstraction than that of the 
modern mind. These terms, however, are used differently 
by a cognitive anthropologist like Levi-Strauss (1972) in 
his distinction between the “savage” and the modern mind. 
In other domains Babylonian thought may be concrete in 
a Levi-Straussian sense, with concrete entities acting as 
classifiers and imparting thereby some of their properties 
to the class which they embody (as a primitive society may 
suppose the members of an “arrow clan” to be swifter than 
others). But already in the systematization of the omen 
literature is an underlying implicit abstraction visible in 
spite of its origin in magic thought (Larsen 1987), and OB 
mathematics is still farther removed from Levi-Straussian 
concreteness. It was not their general mental makeup 
which prevented OB scribes from transforming their (al¬ 
ready autonomous) mathematics into abstract science, but 
rather a lack of motivation for doing so: the “pure mathe¬ 
matics” which they created corresponded precisely to their 
socio-cultural needs, as the later development of Greek 
philosophy corresponded to that of the intellectually so¬ 
phisticated stratum of the leisure class. 

This is perhaps less true for the post-Kassite scribal 
priests, whose tablets might list togetherd metrological 
conversions and the sacred numbers of gods (Friberg, 
personal communication concerning an unpublished tab¬ 
let). Since early times, indeed, the technical cunning of 
scribes had been surrounded by a sacred aura. In the 22d 
century b.c. King Gudea of Lagash claimed that he had 
designed the plan of the temple in the likeness of the 
scribal goddess Nisaba, “who knows the essence of count¬ 
ing.” From the mid-3d millennium “sacred numbers” were 
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also associated with the gods, and numbers were used in 
writing according to the rebus principle. In the early 1st 
millennium (before the development of mathematical as¬ 
tronomy), numbers were used cryptographically in a few 
astrological omen texts. In certain other texts numbers 
were used for “coding” in a way which may explain how 
the Assyrian king Sargon claimed the “number of his 
name” to be 16,283. All these phenomena are hardly to be 
considered ingredients of Babylonian mathematics, but 
they reflect the existence and importance of mathematical 
activities and do so most strongly in periods when mathe¬ 
matics was not an autonomous endeavor (they are signifi¬ 
cantly absent from the sources for OB scribal-school math¬ 
ematics). Like marginal phenomena in general, they owe 
their existence to the core. 

The main source collections for OB and Seleucid math¬ 
ematics have been published by Neugebauer (1935). Thu- 
reau-Dangin (1938), Neugebauer and Sachs (1945), and 
Bruins and Rutten (1961). The best overviews of the con¬ 
tents of Babylonian mathematics are the ones by Vogel 
(1959, in German) and, especially, Vajman (1961, in Rus¬ 
sian, but a German translation is underway). A more 
popular introduction is van der Waerden (1962: 37—45, 
62-81). An overview of the various interpretations of the 
Pythagorean triples of Plimpton 322 has been given by 
Friberg (1981). The first survey of 3d-millennium mathe¬ 
matics was published by Powell in 1976; recent discoveries 
of importance are presented by Damerow and Englund 
(1987); Englund (1988); Friberg and Hunger fc.). A global 
overview including all recent discoveries is going to be 
published by Friberg (fc. in RLA), who has also written an 
excellent selective bibliography (in Dauben 1985: 37-51). 

C. Syrian Descendants 

The Israelites would have encountered Babylonian 
mathematics during the Exile but only in the late phase 
when it was mixed up with Babylonian religion and divi¬ 
nation. Long before that they must have been confronted 
with its descendants “at home,” in late 2d- and early lst- 
millennium Syria. 

After the mid-2d millennium the Canaanite city-states 
of Syria were politically dominated by Egypt. Characteris¬ 
tically, however, the Canaanite kinglets and pharaoh cor¬ 
responded in Akkadian; Ugarit, the most prominent Ca¬ 
naanite state, developed its alphabetic script on the basis 
of cuneiform; and Ugaritic scribes were—just like their 
Hittite and Assyrian colleagues-—taught according to the 
Sumero-Babylonian tradition (see Krecher 1969). The 
only traces of mathematics in their curriculum, however, 
consist in metrological lists. We may reasonably deduce 
that only the utilitarian stratum of Babylonian mathemat¬ 
ics was adopted, while the theoretical superstructure was 
too much dependent on the particular OB socio-cultural 
situation to be interesting in the Canaanite cultural out¬ 
posts. The same will in all probability have been the case 
in early Israel, whose vista of Babylonian culture was much 
more indirect, somewhat later, and (since it was largely 
mediated by the Canaanites) marked by distrust. 

The closest point of contact will not have been the 
scribal, but rather the ill-documented master builders’ or 
architects’ tradition. We are told in 1 Kings 5-7 and 2 
Chronicles 2—3 that Solomon called in Phoenician masters 
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for the building of the temple, and it seems indeed that 
they also followed Canaanite models (CAH 2/2: 149). We 
have no direct testimony of the geometric lore of these 
masters, but an Islamic 9th-century mensuration text by 
one Abu Bakr shows an astonishing degree of continuity 
with the OB algebra, not only in mathematical substance 
and methods, but down to the rhetorical and grammatical 
structure. A story told by the late 10th-century mathema¬ 
tician Abu’l-Wafa 3 suggests that the carriers of the contin¬ 
uous tradition were “artisans” ($unna c ), i.e., master builders 
and the like (see Hpyrup 1986). There are even reasons to 
believe that the starting point for the OB algebraic tradi¬ 
tion was a preexistent artisans’ tradition, although the 
evidence is not compelling and the artisans may instead 
have been inspired by an originally scribal scheme. 

Irrespective of its original relation to the OB scribal 
tradition, the same artisans’ tradition seems to have per¬ 
meated the whole Middle East; one biblical reflection is 
well-known: the “molten sea” set up by Solomon in the 
temple is claimed (1 Kgs 7:23—24; 2 Chr 4:2) to possess a 
diameter of 10 cubits and a circumference of 30 cubits, 
corresponding to the above-mentioned “Babylonian it” of 
3. 

D. Egyptian Mathematics 

The other great Bronze Age mathematical tradition 
whose echoes can be traced in the Bible and, more dis¬ 
tinctly, in the archaeological remains of the divided king¬ 
dom, is that of Egypt. Though the Egyptian tradition is in 
many ways parallel to the Babylonian tradition, the two 
were obviously independent. 

Like its counterpart, Egyptian mathematics is a scribal 
endeavor which should also be labeled “computation.” It 
arose in connection with administrative needs in the early 
state; Genesis 41 provides an Israelite perspective on that 
particularity of Egyptian social life (compared to that of 
pre-Solomonic Israel) which called for extensive computa¬ 
tion. The Egyptian economy was, like that of the early 
Sumerian states, a redistributive system (the biblical de¬ 
scriptions of Solomon’s temple building contain redistrib¬ 
utive features, as well). Correspondingly, the calculation of 
rations and of provision for workers is a central topic in 
Egyptian mathematical texts, as is the calculation of areas 
and of the volumes of granaries. 

It is not possible to distinguish a particular theoretical 
level in Egyptian mathematics. In that respect the two 
traditions differ. This is not to say, however, that Egyptian 
mathematics was a collection of formulas, nor (as we shall 
see below) that everything was always made in the way 
which suited practical applications best. There is, more¬ 
over, textual evidence that the scribes themselves saw their 
mathematical cunning as a high point of knowledge, as 
“rules for enquiring into nature, and for knowing all that 
exists, [every] mystery, . . . every secret”—as Peet (1923: 
33) translates the introductory passage of the Rhind Math¬ 
ematical Papyrus (RMP in the following). 

There are fewer sources for the history of Egyptian 
mathematics than in the Babylonian case, and their chron¬ 
ological distribution is no less uneven. It is therefore only 
possible to give a very general overview of the historical 
development. The application of measures and the devel¬ 
opment of the metrological system began no later than the 
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outgoing 4th millennium. Measures of capacity and of 
areas occur in texts from the 3d to 4th Dyn. (ca. 27th 
century b.c.). Already at the beginning of the 1st Dyn. 
(late 4th millennium b.c.) the system of linear measures 
was used in the canon governing the pictorial representa¬ 
tion of human beings (Iversen 1975: 60-66), and from an 
early date it must also have been used in architectural 
design. 

No direct evidence for 3d-millennium calculational tech¬ 
niques is available. From the way measurements and results 
are expressed, however, one can deduce that the later unit- 
fraction system (see below) was not yet existent as a coher¬ 
ent system but only as a way to express ad hoc expansions 
of the systems of metrological subdivisions. We also know 
that the scribal calculators were taught as apprentices, in 
immediate practice, and not in a school (see Brunner 1957: 
11-15). 

All this was to change in the Middle Kingdom, at the 
beginning of the 2d millennium. Scribal education from 
now on took place in a school, and many texts are known 
which reflect the way professional self-esteem was incul¬ 
cated in the future scribes. The introduction to the RMP 
quoted above shows that even mathematics served this 
purpose, just as in the OB school. 

A reorganization of the repertoire of fractions into a 
coherent system appears to have taken place at this time. 
The old metrological subdivisions were conserved, but 
they were now supplemented by a systematic notation for 
abstract numerical fractions. The basic elements of the 
system were the unit fractions 14, Vs, l A, . . . , l / n , together 
with the complement Vs. Any fraction had to be expressed 
as a sum of such unit fractions (none of them identical) in 
decreasing order. The Egyptian scribe would thus regard 
Vs not as a number but as a problem, the solution of which 
was Vs + Vis. For practical uses these expressions were less 
handy than metrological subdivisions. For teaching pur¬ 
poses, however, they were better suited than subdivisions 
because everything could be expressed precisely; we may 
also assume that they played a role similar to that of OB 
higher algebra, because the manipulation of unit fractions 
required the same kind of mathematical virtuosity. 

Once the unit-fraction system had been introduced into 
the school curriculum, the scribes began using it in practi¬ 
cal life. At times the resulting contrast between gross, 
unnoticed errors and the meticulous precision of the no¬ 
tation may strike us as odd; it is understandable, however, 
if we see the use of the system as a sort of art pour fart, as 
an expression of professional identity and not as a merely 
utilitarian device. 

Our main sources for the overall contents and the tech¬ 
niques of Egyptian mathematics are two large papyri cop¬ 
ied from Middle Kingdom originals, the Rhind Mathemat¬ 
ical Papyrus (RMP) and the Moscow Mathematical Papyrus 
(MMP). The former is a fairly systematic handbook con¬ 
taining a wealth of intermediate calculations, while the 
latter is rather disorderly and apparently a students’ work¬ 
book. The RMP is especially excellent as a survey of 
Middle Kingdom Egyptian mathematics. Very little is sup¬ 
plied by the MMP and other sources beyond confirmation 
and clarification of dubious issues found in the RMP. 

Almost a third of the RMP is devoted to the computation 
of V n (n = 3, 5, ... , 101) as a sum of unit fractions. This 
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table is a prerequisite for all later calculations because of 
the distinctive way in which the Egyptians performed mul¬ 
tiplication and division: Multiplying a number A by 29, the 
scribe would find by successive doublings 2 A, 4A, 8/t, and 
then 10A, and, by another doubling, 20A, and finally add 
A, 8 A, and 20A to find the result. That is, the whole 
procedure was founded on successive doublings and de- 
cuplings. If A contained fractions with an odd denomina¬ 
tor, the doublings would involve use of the Vn table; so, if 
A — Vby 2 A = Vs + Vi5, 4 A = 2 h + Vio + V 30 , . . . Dividing 
(as in RMP, problem 33) the number 37 by B = 1 + Vs + 
V 2 + l /7, the scribe would calculate successively 2 B, 4B, 8B, 
and 16B, seeing that 16 B fills out 37 apart from a remain¬ 
der which is two times an implicit subunit V 12 ; since B is 97 
times this same subunit, the remainder is twice l ArB, and 
the full result of the division is 16 + % 7 , i.e., in the 
required system, 16 + V 56 + M 579 + V776. 

Simple multiplications and divisions might give the im¬ 
pression that Egyptian mathematics was purely additive. 
As shown, however, by the latter part of the division, as 
well as by many solutions making use of “false positions” 
(cf. above) and of free manipulation of appropriate sub¬ 
units, the Egyptian scribes had a perfect, though implicit, 
grasp of multiplicative relations and proportionality. 
Otherwise, indeed, they would have been unable to take 
care of their practical tasks. 

A substantial part of the RMP focuses on problems 
arising through the use of the unit-fraction system, espe¬ 
cially in connection with problems of division and propor¬ 
tionality. Some such problems deal with abstract numbers, 
others make the connection to daily practice clear, e g., 
when loaves are distributed to workers and foremen (with 
double rations for the latter), when the connection be¬ 
tween unit fractions and various metrological systems is 
dealt with, or when the quality of beer and the size of 
loaves are involved. 

Another dominant interest is in geometric computation. 
As in Mesopotamia, area measures are mathematically 
connected to linear measures but are even more clearly 
conceptualized as the product of a fixed-standard width 
and a variable length. As in Babylonia, the concept of a 
quantifiable angle is absent; and triangular areas were 
found as the product of two sides containing a “practically 
right” angle. Trapeziums and trapezoids are absent from 
the sources; but the area of a circle is found as the square 
of D - VsD (.D being the diameter), corresponding to tt = 
256 /ei = 3.16 .. .—much better than the normal Babylonian 
rule. 

Prismatic and cylindrical volumes were, of course, found 
without difficulty; it is more astonishing that the volume 
of a truncated pyramid was found correctly (MMP, prob¬ 
lem 14). It is disputed whether a “basket” in MMP (prob¬ 
lem 10) is meant to be a hemisphere. If it is, its surface is 
found accurately (given the above-mentioned “ 71 : but if a 
hemisphere is not meant, the computation suggests that 
the Egyptians would find the circular circumference (cor¬ 
rectly) as the quadruple area of the circle divided by the 
diameter and the area of a semicylinder as the product of 
the curved and the straight side. 

Geometry and geometric computations were also used 
in Egyptian architecture. Architectural and building prob¬ 
lems, however, are not very conspicuous in the mathemat- 
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ical texts, which in fact contain only two types: first, the 
calculation of the slope of pyramids, according to the RMP, 
where it is dealt with five times; and second, the volume of 
a truncated pyramid, which is only known from MMP 

It is a recurrent claim that the Egyptians knew the 
Pythagorean theorem and used it in architectural con¬ 
struction. It should be observed, however, that the claim is 
not supported by any positive evidence. Many buildings, it 
is true, contain rectangles whose sides are to each other as 
3 to 4, but nothing suggests that the Egyptians knew or 
were interested in the length of the diagonal. 

Related to the use of geometry in architecture is the use 
in the pictorial arts of square grids and fixed proportions 
linked to the system of linear measures. This “canonical 
system” is one of the main factors creating the unique 
tenor of Egyptian art and which stabilized it for several 
millennia, until a metrological reform in the 7th century 
b.c. made it rather a factor of change. 

Anything similar to Babylonian second-degree algebra 
was absent from Egyptian mathematics. The closest we 
come are two types of geometric problems. One is found 
repeatedly in the MMP: in a (practically) right triangle the 
area and the ratio between the sides containing the right 
angle are given; this is solved by means of a consideration 
of proportionality. The other comes from the Berlin Pa¬ 
pyrus 6619 and can be translated into modern symbols as 
x 2 + y 2 = 100, y = 3 A ■ x; the solution is obtained by 
means of a false position (“always take a square of side 1; 
then the other is V 2 + l A ”). 

These problems are atypical by being of the second 
degree. In fact, everything else related to algebra is of the 
first degree. But the techniques used are typical also of 
those first-degree problems which we would be tempted to 
solve algebraically. The “false position,” in particular, may 
be regarded as a “poor man’s x.” The point in using an x 
is, in fact, that you can manipulate the unknown quantity 
as if it were a known number; taking preliminarily the 
unknown to be 1 (or any other convenient number) gives 
you the same possibility, as long as you stick to “homoge¬ 
neous problems” (i.e., problems which can be reduced to 
the type x 11 = A). 

The above description does not exhaust the contents of 
Egyptian mathematics, but it covers the principal features 
as far as we know them and does so until the Assyrian 
domination. Then (modest) changes set in: a number of 
demotic mathematical papyri from the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods show, indeed, that material from the Bab¬ 
ylonian or Middle Eastern practitioners’ tradition had 
diffused into Egypt during the 1st millennium b.c. (per¬ 
haps carried by Persian military or fiscal surveyors?). Most 
conspicuous is an adoption of the Babylonian tt. 

Egyptian mathematical texts are problem collections, 
just like the Babylonian ones. The closest we come to a 
general description of methods is a phrase like the “always 
take a square of side 1” quoted above. But even in Egypt 
the problems were meant to be paradigmatic—as stated in 
the introduction to the RMP, they were regarded as 

rules.” In the texts, methods are thus primary and the 
problems secondary. In scribal professional practice, of 
course, the practical problems were primary; and since no 
clearly distinguishable level of nonutilitarian calculation 
developed in Egypt, the problems found in the texts are 
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either real-life problems or structurally similar to prob¬ 
lems encountered in “real life”—including problems aris¬ 
ing from the idiosyncratic multiplication and division al¬ 
gorithms and the unit-fraction system. Globally regarded, 
the structure of Egyptian mathematics was thus deter¬ 
mined by its practical duties and its characteristic methods 
and techniques, in mutual interaction and on an equal 
footing. 

As in Babylonia, the mode of thought expressed in the 
mathematical texts is concrete. There is, however, one 
important difference. Babylonian mathematics, as we have 
seen, tended to represent other unknown entities by meas¬ 
urable geometric entities; the Egyptians, on the other 
hand, tended to represent everything by pure numbers (at 
least from the Middle Kingdom onward). Even though 
Babylonian mathematics is much more sophisticated in 
content than its Egyptian counterpart, the latter can thus 
be claimed to have gone farther in mathematical abstrac¬ 
tion. 

Old Babylonian mathematics, as we saw, appears to be 
purely secular. In later times the borderline between math¬ 
ematics, divination, and religion seemed to have become 
somewhat blurred. In Egypt, as well, numeration and 
numbers played a religio-mystical role, as in the Book of 
Dead, where the deceased king is required to count his 
fingers (Neugebauer 1969: 9). But in spite of the “myster¬ 
ies” and “secrets” spoken of in the introduction to the 
RMP, the mathematical texts themselves appear to be de¬ 
void of religious and occult connotations. 

This is, of course, in disagreement with the widespread 
speculations on “pyramid mysticism.” The pyramidologi- 
cal arguments build (at best) on a variety of numerical 
ratios purportedly found in the Cheops pyramid and 
claimed to reflect a precise knowledge of tt and the 
“golden section.” Two flaws, however, characterize these 
assertions (see Robins and Shute 1985). First, precise mea¬ 
surement of the (original!) dimensions of the worn-down 
pyramid is difficult; and in order to obtain their favorite 
ratios, the pyramidologists avoid using the best measure¬ 
ments. Second, nothing in the mathematical texts suggests 
the slightest interest in the numbers claimed to be embod¬ 
ied in the pyramids; so, e.g., the Egyptians did not use a 
number corresponding to tt but instead an approximation 
(viz., %) to V(tt/ 4), which is quite another entity though of 
course just as mathematically serviceable. On the other 
hand, the best measurements of pyramidal slopes corre¬ 
spond precisely to the way pyramidal slopes are indicated 
in the RMP and come out mostly as 5 palms, 1 finger; or 5 
palms, 2 fingers horizontally per vertical cubit (the former 
value being the favorite value in the RMP). 

Both RMP and MMP exist in excellent editions. RMP 
was edited by Peet in 1923 with a hieroglyphic transcrip¬ 
tion (the original is hieratic) and English translation and 
commentary and again in 1927-29 by Chace et al. with 
free translation and commentary (vol. 1), and reproduc¬ 
tion, hieroglyphic transcription, transliteration, and literal 
translation (vol 2). MMP was edited by Struve in 1930 with 
reproduction, hieroglyphic transcription, German transla¬ 
tion, and commentary. A new edition of RMP intended 
for interested nonspecialists was published in 1987 by 
Robins and Shute. A collection of demotic mathematical 
papyri was published (with transliteration, and English 
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translation, and discussion of terminological and technical 
continuity and change since the Middle Kingdom mathe¬ 
matics) by Parker in 1972. 

Excellent surveys of Egyptian mathematics have been 
written by Vogel (1958, in German) and Gillings (1972). 
The latter work is inspiring but should be used with some 
caution, since the author often shows what imagined 
sources might have looked like and does so in the most 
exquisite and convincing hieratic hand. Both surveys in¬ 
clude references to other works and to publications of 
minor sources. A comprehensive bibliography of works on 
Egyptian mathematics up to 1929 compiled by Archibald 
is included in Chace et al. 1927—29. A recent selective 
bibliography will be found in Dauben (1985: 29-37). 

A fictional satirical letter much used in the school and 
reflecting the importance of mathematical computation in 
scribal occupations was published by Gardiner (1911). 

The “canonical system” of the pictorial arts was de¬ 
scribed by Iversen (1975). Badawy’s exposition of Egyptian 
architectural design (1965) should be used with circum¬ 
spection. 

The full range of Egyptian mathematics was probably 
never diffused to the Palestinian area. However, epigraphic 
evidence shows that from the time when the Israelite 
kingdoms began approaching a redistributive economy 
and the royal scribes came in need of computational tools, 
the scribes took over the Egyptian hieratic numbers (sur¬ 
vey of the main evidence in Ifrah 1986: 271). These, 
however, are more complex than the hieroglyphic num¬ 
bers which they represent in shorthand; and one can 
hardly imagine that they were adopted in isolation: they 
must have been imported together with at least part of 
that wider mathematical culture which they served. In all 
probability the administration in the divided kingdom will 
thus have been effected by means of Egyptian routines 
and techniques. 

E. Greek and Hellenistic Mathematics and Its 
Aftermath 

The third mathematical tradition of some importance 
in the biblical context was that of ancient Greece and of 
the Hellenistic world. 

Early classical Greece was the cradle of “philosophy,” 
i.e., of intellectual and scientific interest radically sepa¬ 
rated from direct social utility. While the nonutilitarian 
stratum of Babylonian (and, as far as it existed, Egyptian) 
mathematics had to look like a tool for scribal practice in 
order to serve the socio-psychological maintenance of 
scribal identity, Greek mathematics had to look “pure,” 
i.e., unbound by social utility. Scribal work, indeed, had 
become a lowly occupation in classical antiquity, and had 
stopped being intellectually productive. 

The starting point was apparently intellectual curiosity 
vis a vis the techniques of surveyors and accountants: why 
did these techniques work? At the end of the road we find 
Euclid’s Elements; Archimedes’ computations of circle, 
sphere, and paraboloid; and Apollonius’ Conics; together 
with a number of minor astronomical works disguised as 
pure spherical geometry; and Ptolemy’s monumental Al¬ 
magest. All of this was fairly irrelevant to both Jewish and 
Christian culture until the High Middle Ages, and there is 
no reason to discuss it further here. 


More important than the mathematical history as a 
whole in this period are several underlying traditions. 

First there is the alphabetic number system. See NUM¬ 
BERS AND COUNTING. It has been much disputed who 
first used the letters of the alphabet for numbers, and the 
question is not definitively settled. The Greeks did so at 
least from the late 3d century b.c. onward, but so did the 
Jews and other Semitic peoples. However, no evidence for 
Semitic usage can be dated before the 1st century a.d.; 
and until then another system seemed to be in use. For 
this reason (and various other reasons) it is the most 
reasonable assumption that the alphabetic number system 
was invented by the Greeks and then taken over by others 
in the Hellenistic world (see the discussion in Ifrah 1986' 
286-302). 

Originally, this was just a clever notation for numbers, 
soon, however, the possibility to read any alphabetic letter 
as a number was exploited in gematria, the substitution of 
the sum of constituent numbers for a word. An early and 
most famous example is found in Rev 13:18, the number 
of the beast being “the number of a man; and the number 
is 666.” (This reminds one of the Assyrian king Sargon’s 
claim concerning the “number of his name,” but the re¬ 
semblance is probably accidental.) 

Of greater importance was the technique in medieval 
and Renaissance exegesis, viz., in the Kabbalah, where it 
was used extensively for symbolic identification of words 
with the same gematric number (see the description of 
both Jewish and Christian Kabbalah in Blau 1944). 

Next there is the Pythagorean tradition. The Pythago¬ 
rean brotherhood had formed in the late 6th century b.c. 
around Pythagoras, who was {pace an abundance of Neo- 
Pythagorean and modern authors) in all probability no 
“scientist” or “mathematician” but rather a shamanistic 
figure, as has been argued by Burkert (1972). Plausibly, 
however, numerology (on a traditional “folk” level) was a 
major ingredient in his doctrine. Over the 5th century, 
then, and concurrently with the development of scientific 
mathematics, the Pythagorean brotherhood (or one 
branch of it) appears to have extended the numerological 
interest, first by adopting an existing number-theoretical 
interest (the “doctrine of odd and even”) and extending il 
and then by taking up theoretical geometry. (A satisfactory 
discussion of the relative chronology of “philosophical’ 
and “Pythagorean” mathematical achievements would lead 
too far; but see Knorr [1975: passim]; Hpyrup [1985: 19- 
21 ].) 

In the 4th century b.c., the Pythagorean movemem 
disappears as a scientific school, although throughout an¬ 
tiquity the basic Pythagorean arithmetical doctrine re¬ 
mained important. It is, in fact, a doctrine rather than c 
theory. The fundamental constituents are the canon ol 
figurate numbers and the classification of numerical pro 
portions. The doctrine was put forth through examples 
and without proofs. The discoveries made by late-ancieni 
Neo-Pythagorean authors (if indeed thev made them) were 
made empirically. 

Figurate numbers are the numbers which arise wher 
points are arranged in certain regular patterns. We stil 
know the square numbers, 1 • 1, 2 * 2, 3 • 3, etc., and the 
prime numbers, which can only be arranged in a single row 
and in no other rectangular pattern. A third species art 
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the triangular numbers, 1,1 +2, 1 + 2 + 3, 1 + 2 + 3 + 
4, etc., and still others exist (rectangular numbers of the 
form n ■ (n + 1); pentagonal numbers, 1 + 2 + ... + (n—1) 
+ n 2 , etc.). See Fig. MAT. 01. 

The doctrine of proportions was coupled to the theory 
of musical harmony. An octave corresponds to a ratio 2:1 
(in frequency, which the ancients did not know, and in 
string lengths on a monochord, which they did know); a 
fifth corresponds to the ratio 3:2, a fourth to 4:3, etc. All 
these are superparticular ratios, i.e., they have the form (n 
+ 1) : n. Other classes are defined in similar ways. 

Neo-Pythagorean arithmetic was considered indispens¬ 
able for the understanding of (especially Platonic) philos¬ 
ophy and was hence a prolegomenon in the basic late 
ancient philosophical curriculum. In this way it spread to 
much wider circles than high-level mathematics. One place 
in general culture which was influenced by the Pythago¬ 
rean doctrine was poetry. A number of texts (so Virgil’s 
Bucolica and Georgica) are constructed around simple pro¬ 
portions (identity and superparticulars) and prime num¬ 
bers. These mathematical relations turn up in the counting 
of lines, words, and letters—especially vowels. 

Interestingly, this same technique appears to have been 
used in the gospel of Luke. As it is well-known, the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer are rendered differ¬ 
ently by Matthew and Luke. According to the linguist Jens 
Juhl Jensen (1986), who has compared the gospel text with 
the principles used in “Pythagorean” poetry from the same 
epoch, Luke’s version (but not Matthew’s) follows Pythag¬ 
orean principles. It is of some exegetical interest that part 
of the difference between the two evangelists may be the 
necessary difference between translation into prose and 
into poetry governed by strict rules. 

Neo-Pythagorean doctrines were also important in an¬ 
cient and medieval exegesis, in particular the figurate 
numbers. An important character in this connection is 
Philo of Alexandria, and a good example is his discussion 
of the measures of Noah’s Ark (edited by Paramelle [1984: 
148-63] with a numerological commentary by Sesiano 
[205-9]), The length of 300 [cubits] represents the uni¬ 
verse, because it is the 24th triangular number, 24 being 
the number of hours in a day and the number of letters in 
the Greek alphabet, 24 = 2 3 + 2 3 + 2 3 , and the triad 1 
+ 1 + 1 thus occurring doubly in 24 representing equality 
(identity of beginning, middle, and end). Furthermore, 
300 = (1 + 3 + . . . + 23) + (2 + 4 + , . . + 24) = 144 


(a) square numbers — 

(b) triangular numbers — 

(c) rectangular numbers — 

(d) pentagonal numbers — 

MAT.01. Patterns of figurate numbers 



+ 156, 144 being 12 2 and thus including (as dot patterns) 
the first 12 squares, while 156 = 12 • 13 “includes” (in the 
same sense) the first 12 rectangular numbers. So, 300 
unites in itself equality and inequality, whereby it is similar 
to and represents the universe. Similar astute observations 
are made on the width and the height of the Ark. 

Philo’s numerology was taken over by both Ambrose 
and Augustine (who as a teacher had taught Neo-Pythag¬ 
orean arithmetic in his own youth). But Christian authors 
until the early Renaissance would also make their own 
numerological exegesis. A late and beautiful example is 
Nicholas of Cusa’s mathematical “proof” that trinity could 
not possibly have been quaternity ( De docta ignorantia 1.20, 
ed. Wilpert 1967, 1: 59-60): maximal and minimal entities 
coincide (a fundamental principle in Cusanus’ philoso¬ 
phy); in surveying, the necessary reduction to minimal 
entities leads to triangulation; ergo . . . 

Scientific Greek mathematics only affected medieval ex¬ 
egesis on one point. As mentioned above, the “Babylonian 
tt” is accepted in the Bible. This became a problem to 
medieval Jewish authors, who devised the explanation that 
the thread measuring the circumference of the molten sea 
ran around the inner surface (so explained in Misnat ha- 
Middot 5. 3). This same idea was proposed not so long ago 
by the pyramidologist Berriman (1953: 97). 

Summing up the influence of Greek and Hellenistic 
mathematics, we may conclude that it affected the biblical 
text itself in only a few unimportant aspects. As Judaism 
and (later) Christianity became integrated into general 
Hellenistic culture, however, Neo-Pythagoreanism and ele¬ 
mentary Archimedean surveying had become an indisput¬ 
able (and noncontroversial) part of the intellectual bag¬ 
gage of the Church Fathers and other commentators, and 
they would see no problem in using it as a tool for their 
exegetical efforts. This mathematical view was also inher¬ 
ited and promulgated by their disciples in the Middle Ages 
and the early Renaissance. 
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Jens H0yrup 

MATRED (PERSON) [Heb matred). The mother—or 
father—of Mehetabel, wife of the “Edomite king” Hadad 
(II) (Gen 36:39; 1 Chr 1:50). See also HADAD (PERSON); 
MEHETABEL. Whereas the Hebrew Bible has “Matred, 
daughter of Mezahab” (see MEZAHAB), the LXX trans¬ 
lates “Mathraeith, son of M.” It is preferable to read bn 
instead of bt with the LXX, because Matred is a male 
rather than a female name. 

The “Edomite King List” (Gen 36:31-39) is either a list 
of local rulers (some of which may have come from Arabia) 
in the country of Edom from the 5th century b.c. (Knauf 
1985) or a list of Aramean kings from the 11th century 
b.c. (Lemaire 1988). The name “Matred” has parallels in 
(Classical and recent) Arabic (Matrudy Caskel 1966: 404; 
Matrud and Mtdnd, Hess 1912: 36). The root trd, “to drive, 
drive off,” is attested for both Aramaic and Arabic, 
whereas Heb tarad , “to flow continuously (water, speech), 
provides an unlikely etymon for the personal name, as 
does Sabaic mtrd “ritual hunt(?)” (Beeston et al. 1982: 154). 
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MATRED, RAMAT. See RAMAT MATRED (M R. 
118020). 
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MATRITES (PEOPLE) [Heb matri]. A clan of the tribe 
of Benjamin. In a lot-casting procedure used to choose 
Israel s first king, the Matrites were chosen from the tribe 
of Benjamin, and Saul was chosen from the Matrites 
(1 Sam 10:21). Presumably the name is derived from the 
Hebrew word for rain and may mean “born during the 
rainy season” (Reymond 1958: 19-20). The name occurs 
once in Hebrew and twice in Greek in I Sam 10:21. The 
sentence “finally he brought the family of the Matrites 
near man by man” (RSV) is not found in the Masoretic 
Text but is based on the Greek translation of this verse. 
Some scholars think that these words were mistakenly 
omitted from the Hebrew text (McCarter 1 Samuel AB, 
190), while others argue that the shorter Hebrew text was 
later amplified by means of a similar text in Josh 7:17-18 
(Barthelemy 1982: 165). 
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MATTAN (PERSON) [Heb mattdn}. 1 . A priest of Baal 
who was killed before the altars of Baal, when Jehoiada 
the priest ordered the altars and images destroyed (2 Kgs 
11:18; 2 Chr 23:17). Mattan is probably a truncated form 
of the common Semitic name mttnyh through loss of the 
divine-name suffix (see 2 Kgs 24:17; 1 Chr 25:4, 16; Neh 
11:17, 22) and attested by a Lachish seal and several 
Phoenician and Punic inscriptions, although he himself 
was probably not a Phoenician (Rehm 2 Konige EB, 119). 
Mattan was possibly Baal’s chief priest (Keil n.d. 364), 
although he is one of only two recorded victims of Jehoia- 
da’s covenant with the people and king that they should 
be Yahweh’s people (the other victim was Athaliah, who 
usurped the throne of her dead son, Ahaziah). The loca¬ 
tion of this temple of Baal is unknown; but it has been 
speculated that, on the basis of the limited success of 
Athaliah and her priest Mattan and of the fact that their 
deaths are the only ones mentioned, the worship was of a 
seasonal fertility cult, with altars or even a single altar, 
possibly in the temple of the royal palace (Gray 1 and 2 
Kings OTL, 580-81). 

2, The father of Shephatiah, an official or prince in 
King Zedekiah’s government, partially responsible for Jer¬ 
emiah’s being thrown into the cistern of Malchiiah Her 
38:1). 
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MATTANAH (PLACE) [Heb mattand]. A camping place 
of the Israelites during the Exodus, located in Moab N of 
the river Arnon (Num 21:18-19). 


In antiquity Eusebius and Jerome identified Mattanah 
with Maschana, said to have been situated on the Arnon 
river 12 miles E of Medeba (Lagarde 1887: 277, lines 82- 
83; 137, lines 30-31). Though the precise location of 
Mattanah is unknown, most scholars identify it with the 
site of modern Khirbet el-Medeiyineh (e.g., Glueck 1933— 
34: 13). Khirbet el-Medeiyineh (M.R. 236110) is a large 
tell situated on the left bank of the Wadi eth-Themed in 
the upper regions of the Wadi el-Wale about 12 miles SE 
of Medeba, Glueck noted pottery sherds dated mostly to 
Early Iron I and traces of a wall surrounding the top of 
the tell. Halfway down the slope a wide ditch or dry moat 
encircles the mound. 

Given (1) the apparent discontinuity in the sequence of 
place names between Num 21:16 and 19; (2) differences 
in readings between the LXX and the MT; and (3) the 
meaning of Mattanah (“gift,” “donation,”), some commen¬ 
tators render the conclusion of Num 21:18 “a gift from 
the wilderness” (cf. Gray Numbers ICC, 290). This possible 
translation, however, creates difficulty with the following 
verse, where Mattanah clearly designates a location. Hence 
the majority of scholars retain the MT reading and treat 
Mattanah as a place name. 
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MATTANIAH (PERSON) [Heb mattanydhu]. Var. BES- 
CASPASMYS. As many as 10 people in the OT bear this 
name. It is composed of the Hebrew word for “gift” (mat¬ 
tan) and the divine name, Yahweh. Such combinations of 
the divine name and some form of the verb ntn “to give” 
are called names of thanksgiving by Noth (IPN, 170). 
Other examples are Nathaniel, Elnathan, and Jonathan. 
This combination is also found in the W Semitic world 
outside the literature and culture of Israel (IPN, 170-71). 
Mattaniah, in its full form or in its abbreviated form, 
Mattan, is almost as common in nonbiblical Hebrew 
sources as in the Bible. The shorter form is seen in 2 Kgs 
11:18 and Jer 38:1. 

In the Lachish Letters 1:5 the full name “Mattaniah” 
appears with the patronymic Neriah (Heb nryhw), but no 
clue is offered as to his position or title (TSSI 1: 34). The 
almost-contemporary Arad correspondence contains no 
reference to the name, but the recently published collec¬ 
tion of seal impressions (bullae) from Jerusalem (Avigad 
1986) contains several. There are seven identifiable per¬ 
sons bearing the name Mattan (see bullae Nos. 113, 114, 
115, 116a, 116b, 117, and 118) including three uses of the 
shortened name as a patronymic (bullae Nos. 21, 52, 74). 
Bulla No. 119 contains the name “Mattaniah son of Sema- 
chiah” (Heb mttnyhw bn smkyhw). The name is among the 
most popular in this collection of prominent civil servants 
in the late Monarchy of the 6th century b.c.e. 

In the Bible all of the names apply to temple officials, 
priests, or prominent civil figures, reinforcing the general 
impression given by the nonbiblical material that the name 
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was a favorite of such persons. While the name is found in 
stories dealing with the time of David (1 Chr 25:4, 16), 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chr 20:14), and Hezekiah (2 Chr 29:13), 
the references are found in the Deuteronomistic History, 
the book of Jeremiah, and the work of the Chronicler, 
including Ezra and Nehemiah, that is, in literature which 
reached its final form either during the Exile or in the 
postexilic period. 

Of the ten men bearing the name Mattaniah, five were 
priests, one was a member of the royal family, and the 
other four were members of the postexilic Jerusalem elite. 
The shortened form of the name applies to members of 
similar classes of people, a priest (2 Kgs 11:18) and one of 
a group of “princes” (Heb sarim; Jer 38:1, 4). The charac¬ 
ters are listed below in their chronological order. 

1. One of the fourteen “sons of Heman,” a group of 
Levites which was appointed by David for temple service 
(1 Chr 25:4, 16). The duties of Mattaniah and his thirteen 
brothers were to “prophesy with lyres, with harps, and 
with cymbals” (1 Chr 25:4). They were accompanied by 
members of the sons of Asaph and Jeduthun. The refer¬ 
ence is important because of its view of prophecy. A 
similar understanding is seen in the activity of the proph¬ 
ets whom Saul met (1 Sam 10:5-13) and the activity of 
Elisha (2 Kgs 3:15), in which prophecy is accompanied by 
instrumental music (Johnson 1962: 69-74). Ps 88:1 con¬ 
tains a dedication to “Heman the Ezrahite,” thus continu¬ 
ing the tradition of the musical associations of this group. 
The reference in 1 Chronicles 25 is clearly anachronistic 
and reflects a later arrangement in the temple services. 

2. The ancestor of Jahaziel, a member of the court of 
Jehoshaphat (ca. 877-853 b.c.e.) of Judah (2 Chr 20:14). 
The activity of Mattaniah’s descendant is clearly a pro¬ 
phetic one and consisted of the giving of oracles of reas¬ 
surance in time of national threat (Conrad 1985: 38-62). 
It appears that this became a regular function of “court 
prophets,” but it had a long history (Blenkinsopp 1983: 
61-68). In this case Judah was threatened with invasion by 
an alliance of Moabites, Ammonites, and Meunites, a S 
Transjordanian tribe from the region of modern Petra. As 
the oracle stated, the invasion was repulsed. 

3. A Levite of the sons of Asaph who, together with his 
colleague Zechariah and representatives of the sons of 
Kohath, Merari, Gershon, Elizaphan, and Heman, was 
commissioned by Hezekiah (ca. 727-699 b.c.e.) to conse¬ 
crate the temple during the king’s reform of worship (2 
Chr 29:13). As with the reform of Josiah, the Chronicler 
pays much more attention to the role of the temple Levites 
in the event. 

4. The uncle (Heb dod) of king Jehoiachin (ca. 597 b.c.e.) 
who was placed on the throne of Judah by Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar of Babylon, after Jehoiachin had been taken into Exile 
(2 Kgs 24:17). It is assumed that the term dod is to be 
translated as “uncle” in this context, but the term does 
have strong overtones of intimacy and closeness which go 
beyond matters of kinship (TDOT 3: 143-56). Mattaniah/ 
Zedekiah reigned for a further eleven years (ca. 597-586 
b.c.e.), rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar, and witnessed 
the invasion of Judah and the final destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem. The name change was obviously a source of a pro¬ 
phetic pun by Jeremiah (Jer 23:6). The practice of renam¬ 
ing kings at the time of enthronement is not unknown in 


the ANE and is mentioned four times in the Bible. Solo¬ 
mon’s pre-coronation name appears to have been Jedidiah 
(2 Sam 12:24-25); Jehoahaz, son of Josiah, was originally 
named Shallum (Jer 22:11); and Jehoiakim was originally 
called Eliakim (2 Kgs 23:13). The Babylonian account says 
nothing of a name change but does state that Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar appointed “a king of his own choice” on the throne 
in Jerusalem (TCS 5: 102). 

5. A non-Levite, one of the sons of Elam who had 
married foreign women after their return from Exile and 
for whom Ezra had insisted upon divorce (Ezra 10:26). 

6 . One of the sons of Zattu, a returnee, who divorced 
his wife, a foreigner, on the orders of Ezra (Ezra 10:27). 

7. One of the eight sons of Pahath-moab who had 
married foreign women on their return from Exile and 
who were forced to divorce them on orders of Ezra (Ezra 
10:30). It is possible that he is the same as Bescaspasmys 
(Gk Beskaspasmus) in 1 Esdr 9:31. 

8. One of the twelve sons of Bani who was forced to 
divorce his foreign wife after the return from Exile (Ezra 
10:37). Each of these family groups is mentioned among 
the returning exiles in Ezra 2:6-10 and Neh 7:11-13, and 
they are distinguished from the priests and Levites. The 
heads are called “chiefs of the people” (Neh 10:14), and 
those that married foreign women are listed as “from 
Israel” (Ezra 10:26) in contrast to the religious function¬ 
aries. All four of the family heads entered into the cove¬ 
nant with Nehemiah (Neh 10:14) to separate themselves 
from the “people of the land” in matters of worship, 
marriage, and other religious practices (Neh 10:28-31). 

9. Mattaniah ben Micah, a member of the “sons of 
Asaph,” was appointed by Nehemiah as “the leader to 
begin the thanksgiving in prayer” in the restored temple 
during the high priesthood of Eliashib (Neh 11:17). A 
descendant, Uzzi ben Bani, was “overseer of the Levites in 
Jerusalem” (Neh 11:22); and another descendant, Zecha¬ 
riah ben Jonathan, was a trumpeter in the restored cultus 
(Neh 12:35). The Mattaniah mentioned in Neh 12:8 as “in 
charge of the songs of thanksgiving,” and the one men¬ 
tioned in Neh 12:25 who was given guard duties at the 
storehouse of the gate are probably the same person. The 
absence of a patronymic would indicate that he would have 
been known and identified from the context. The general 
problems of this genealogy are discussed by Aufrecht 
(1988). Mattaniah, together with several other returnees, 
resettled in the region of Netophah in the hill country of 
Judah. This area is associated with modern Khirbet Bedd 
Faluh, a few miles SE of Bethlehem, near a spring bearing 
the name 3 Ain en Natuf (1 Chr 9:15). 

10. The grandfather of Hanan ben Zakkur, whom Ne¬ 
hemiah appointed as a faithful assistant to the new guard¬ 
ians of the storehouses (Neh 13:13). These men, Shele- 
miah the priest, Zadok the scribe, and the Levite Pedaiah, 
were appointed in the aftermath of the failure of the 
Levites to perform their duties. It is possible, though not 
certain, that Hanan was also a Levite. 
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T. R. Hobbs 


MATTATHA (PERSON) [Gk Mattatha ]. The father of 
Menna and son of Nathan (and grandson of King David) 
according to Luke’s genealogy tying Joseph, the “supposed 
father” of Jesus, to descent from Adam and God (Luke 
3:31). D omits Mattatha, substituting a genealogy adapted 
from Matt 1:6-15 for Luke 3:23-31. The name Mattatha 
occurs nowhere else in the biblical documents, including 
Matthew’s genealogy, and falls within a list of eighteen 
otherwise unknown descendants of David’s son Nathan 
(Fitzmyer Luke 1-9 AB, 501), although the name is similar 
to several others in the genealogies. Matthat (Luke 3:24, 
29) and Mattathias (Luke 3:25, 26) in Luke’s genealogy, 
and Matthan (Matt 1:15) in Matthew’s. Kuhn (1923: 208- 
9) believes that Mattatha and Mattathias were originally 
identical, both derived from a common list that subse¬ 
quently formed the basis for two parallel lists in Luke’s 
genealogy: 3:26-29, Jesus to Mattathias; and 3:29-31, 
Joshua/Jesus to Mattatha. It is difficult to establish which 
was original, according to Kuhn, but Mattatha appears in 
the genealogy which does not mention Joseph as Jesus’ 
father and thus may have traced Mary’s line. Hervey (1853: 
36-37, 88) explains the similar-sounding names as all 
derived from Heb natan (Nathan), especially since Mattatha 
is listed in Luke as Nathan’s son. Thus it confirms that 
Luke’s genealogy traces David’s line through Nathan. 
Johnson (1969: 240-52) goes further and sees an equation 
being made between Nathan in the genealogy and the OT 
prophet, thereby endorsing Jesus as prophet, although 
Abel (1974: 209) disputes this because of a lack of dis¬ 
tinctly Lukan development of the prophetic motif. Estab¬ 
lishing with certainty the basis for use of Mattatha is 
virtually impossible on the limited evidence. 
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Stanley E. Porter 

MATTATHIAH (PERSON) [Gk Mattathias]. During 
the public reading of the Law, Mattathiah was among the 
men who stood at Ezra’s right side (1 Esdr 9:43). In the 
RSV, the same individual is called Mattithiah in the parallel 
account (Neh 8:4; see MATTITHIAH), though the Greek 
is identical for both (i.e., Mattathias). Furthermore, this 
Greek form of the name is the most common representa¬ 


tion of the Heb mattityalmattityahu, which is always rendered 
into English by the RSV as Mattithiah (see LXX in 1 Chr 
9:31; 15:21; 16:5; 25:3, 21; cf. 1 Chr 15:18; Ezra 10:43). 
Therefore, it is unclear why Mattathias in 1 Esdr 9:43 is 
inconsistently translated by the RSV as Mattathias rather 
than Mattithias. For a similar example, compare Phineas 
in 1 Esdr 8:29 (Gk Phinees) with Phinehas in Ezra 8:2 (LXX 
Phinees). 

John Kutsko 


MATTATHIAS (PERSON) [Gk Mattathias]. 1 . Father of 
Judas Maccabeus and his four brothers (1 Macc 2:1-5), 
and son of John, and grandson of Simeon. Mattathias 
belonged to the priestly order Jehoiarib and is described 
as a Jerusalemite who settled in the village of Modein. It 
seems, despite the impression the author tries to create, 
that Modein was the ancestral residence of the family (cf. 
1 Macc 2:17, 70; 9:19; 13:25-29), though it is quite possi¬ 
ble that the family also had a domicile in Jerusalem 
(2 Macc 4:27 also gives the same impression). Mattathias’ 
family might have been a prominent one, since it is so 
described in 1 Macc 2:17 and because it belonged to the 
order of Jehoiarib, which is the first in the priestly orders’ 
list in 1 Chr 24:7. Yet we may suspect some effort on the 
part of our sources to promote the status of Mattathias’ 
family according to the dynastic interests of the Hasmo- 
neans. Some even suppose that Jehoiarib’s prominent 
place as the first in the list of priestly orders in 1 Chronicles 
may be an interpolation of the Hasmonean period. Jose¬ 
phus and rabbinic sources call Mattathias Hashmonay, or 
add this nickname to him. The meaning of this word is 
unknown, though it may be compared to Mattathias’ sons’ 
nicknames. Some postulate a connection between Hash¬ 
monay and a village by the name Heshmon (Josh 15:27), 
but this lacks any positive evidence. 

Mattathias in his old age took the initiative to oppose by 
force of arms the imposition of the religious persecution 
of Antiochus IV (f Macc 2:15ff.). In the year 166 b.c.e., 
when a Syrian military force arrived at Modein and con¬ 
vened the population for an ungodly sacrifice, Mattathias 
killed a Jew who was ready to perform the sacrilege; and 
then he killed the Syrian officer. After this act he fled to 
the mountains, where he was joined by supporters, among 
them a group of Hasidim. There Mattathias and his sup¬ 
porters decreed that it is permitted to fight in self-defense 
on the Sabbath (1 Macc 2:41). 

The revolt under Mattathias, at this stage, was typical 
guerrilla warfare. It was aimed at the renegades (the Hel- 
lenizers), at destroying the pagan altars, and at enforcing 
the Jewish law whenever possible, especially the circumci¬ 
sion of children, which was prohibited by the Syrian king. 
In the year 146 of the Seleucid era (i.e., 166/165 b.c.e.), a 
short time after the beginning of the revolt, Mattathias 
died (2 Macc 2:69). A “Testament” (farewell address) is 
ascribed to him by the author of 1 Maccabees (2:49-68). 
His name is mentioned, among other rabbinic sources, in 
the prayer c Al HaNissim. Some have suggested identifying 
Mattathias with the figure of Taxo in the Assumption of 
Moses. 
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2. Third son of Simon, the founder of the Hasmonean 
dynasty, and grandson of Mattathias #1 (above). He was 
murdered with his father and brother by Ptolemy, son of 
Habubos (1 Macc 16:14-16). 

3. Son of Absalom and a commander under Jonathan 
the Hasmonean (1 Macc 11:70). 

Uriel Rappaport 

4. The father of Maath and son of Semein according to 
Luke’s genealogy tying Joseph, the “supposed father” of 
Jesus, to descent from Adam and God (Luke 3:26). D omits 
Mattathias, substituting a genealogy adapted from Matt 
1:6-15 for Luke 3:23-31. The name Mattathias is un¬ 
known as an ancestor of Jesus in any other biblical docu¬ 
ments, including Matthew’s genealogy, although the name, 
with variants in spelling, is common in canonical and 
extracanonical texts (see elsewhere in this entry; Fitzmyei* 
Luke 1-9 AB, 500). Hervey (1853: 36-37, 135) claims that 
the similar sounding names in Luke’s and Matthew’s ge¬ 
nealogies—Mattathias (Luke 3:25, 26), Mattatha (Luke 
3:31), and Matthat (Luke 3:24, 29) in Luke and Matthan 
(Matt 1:15) in Matthew—are derived from Heb natan (Na¬ 
than), especially since Mattatha is listed as Nathan’s son in 
Luke 3:31, confirming that Luke’s genealogy traces Jo¬ 
sephs line of David through David’s son Nathan. See 
MATTATHA. Johnson (1969: 240-52) goes further and 
sees an equation being made between Nathan in the gene¬ 
alogy and the OT prophet, thereby endorsing Jesus as 
prophet, although Abel (1974: 209) disputes this because 
of a lack of distinctively Lukan development of the pro¬ 
phetic motif. If Kuhn (1923: 208-9) is correct that the two 
seemingly parallel lists of names in Luke 3:23-26 (Jesus to 
Mattathias) and Luke 3:29-31 (Joshua/Jesus to Mattatha) 
were originally one (see MAATH), then Mattathias may be 
a variant of Mattatha if the second list is early, possibly 
tracing Mary’s line (since it does not mention Joseph as 
Jesus’ father). Theological explanations for inclusion of 
Mattathias are improbable. For example, it has been sug¬ 
gested (e.g., Schiirmann Luke HTKNT, 202-3) that Luke’s 
genealogy consists of 11 x 7 names from Adam to Jesus, 
with the 12th period being the messianic age. Thus Zerub- 
babel to Mattathias would mark the 9th group, with Mat¬ 
tathias the terminal name for the period. But this scheme 
is not clear from Luke’s text (see Johnson 1969: 231-33). 

5. The father of Joseph (an earlier ancestor of Jesus) 
and son of Amos according to Luke’s genealogy tying 
Joseph, the “supposed father” of Jesus, to descent from 
Adam and God (Luke 3:25). D omits Mattathias, substitut¬ 
ing a genealogy adapted from Matt 1:6-15 in Luke 3:23- 
31. See Hervey (1853: 36-37, 135); Johnson (1969: 240- 
52). There is even less apparent theological motivation for 
inclusion of this name here than in Luke 3:26. Establishing 
with certainty the basis for use of Mattathias in Luke 3:25 
or 26 is virtually impossible on the limited evidence. 
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Stanley E. Porter 


MATTATTAH (PERSON) [Heb mattattd}. A son of 
Hashum and one of the sons of Israel who pledged to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra 10:33). He is listed under the 
sons of Israel to distinguish his group of laymen from the 
sons of priests. It has been noted that the number of 
marital offenders is particularly small (cf. similar genea¬ 
logical lists in Ezra 8:2-14 and one in inverted order in 
2:2-61, where the family names can be found for many in 
the list in chap. 10), although it is far more likely that the 
list in Ezra 10:18-44 is only a partial list, since the problem 
of intermarriage with foreigners appears to have been a 
serious one (cf. Neh 13:23-29; Meyers Ezra-Nehemiah AB, 
87). 

Stanley E. Porter 


MATTENAI (PERSON) [Heb mattenay]. 1. A son of 
Hashum and one of the sons of Israel who pledged to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezra 10:33). He is listed under the 
sons of Israel to distinguish his group of laymen from the 
sons of priests. It has been noted that the number of 
marital offenders is particularly small (cf. similar genea¬ 
logical lists in Ezra 8:2-14 and one in inverted order in 
2:2-61, where the family names can be found for many in 
the list in chap. 10), although it is more likely that the list 
in Ezra 10:18-44 is only a partial list, since the problem of 
intermarriage with foreign women appears to have been a 
serious one (cf. Neh 13:23-29; Meyers Ezra-Nehemiah AB, 
87). 

2. A son of Bani and one of the sons of Israel who 
pledged to put away his foreign wife (Ezra 10:37). See #1 
above. 

3. A priest and head of the household of Joiarib, during 
the days of Joiakim the priest (Neh 12:19), a family name 
mentioned in Neh 12:6 for a priest or Levite who came up 
with Zerubbabel out of exile in Babylon. The use of “and 
before Joiarib (1:6) indicates to some scholars that the list 
from this point on is an addition to an earlier list, perhaps 
reflecting the author’s penchant for genealogies (Meyers, 
196). 

Stanley E. Porter 


MATTHAN (PERSON) [Gk Matthan]. The son of Elea- 
zar and father of Jacob according to Matthew’s genealogv 
tying Joseph, the husband of Mary, to the house of David 
and Solomon (Matt 1:15). Codices B* and D read Math- 
than. The name Matthan appears as Mattan (Heb matdn) in 
2 Chr 23:17 (LXX Matthan in Rahlfs edition) and in Jer 
38:1—LXX 45:1 (Mathan in Rahlf’s edition), and it is 
found instead of Maththanian in 4 Kgdms 24:17 in Codices 
B and C {Matthan is read in B c ). It does not appear in the 
genealogy of 1 Chr 1:19-24 or in any other list of Jesus 
ancestors, although Albright and Mann (Matthew AB, 4-5) 
believe the name is characteristic of names used in the last 
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two centuries b.c. If there is no basis in history or tradition 
for the genealogies there is no need to harmonize this 
name with Luke’s genealogy (IDBSup 354); but most scho¬ 
lars are not content with this solution, since there is an 
abundance of similar-sounding names in the two genealo¬ 
gies: Matthan (Matt 1:15), Mattathias (Luke 3:25, 26), 
Mattatha (Luke 3:31), and especially Matthat (Luke 3:24, 
29—Codex D reads Maththan at Luke 3:24.). Hervey (1853: 
36-37, 129-30, 134) claims that all of the above names are 
derived from Heb natan (Nathan) and uses this to confirm 
that both Luke s and Matthew’s genealogies are connected 
to the lineage of David’s son Nathan. He concludes that 
Matthan (son of Eleazar) and Matthat (son of Levi) in Luke 
3:24 refer to the same person on the basis of similar sound, 
common origin, and most important, similar placement in 
each genealogy. Gundry (1982: 18) accounts for their 
difference in this way: Matthew has changed the name of 
Joseph’s grandfather, Matthat, to Matthan in order to 
conform exactly to the Hebrew, corroborated by Matt 9:9, 
where the author supposedly changed Levi (Mark 2:14; 
Luke 5:27) to Matthew, also supposedly based upon Heb 
matan. If the two names refer to the same person, however, 
a further problem is introduced: why is Matthan/Matthat 
given a different heir and a different father in the two 
gospel accounts? See MATTHAT #2 for a discussion of 
this problem. 
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Stanley E. Porter 

MATTHAT (PERSON) [Gk Matthat]. 1. The father of 
Jorim and son of Levi according to Luke’s genealogy tying 
Joseph, the “supposed father” of Jesus, to descent from 
Adam and God (Luke 3:29). (Codex B* reads Maththat, 
with several other variants in other texts, including D, 
which omits Matthat, substituting a genealogy adapted 
from Matt 1:6-15 for Luke 3:23—31). Apart from Luke 
3:24 (see below), this name appears in a list of 18 ancestors 
otherwise unknown to the biblical documents, including 
Matthew’s genealogy (Fitzmyer Luke 1-9 AB, 501). Kuhn 
(1923: 208-9) argues that two seemingly parallel lists of 
names—Luke 3:23-26 (Jesus to Mattathias) and 3:29-31 
(Joshua/Jesus to Mattatha)—were originally identical, the 
first perhaps reflecting a Hebrew context and the second, 
in an Aramaic context, tracing Mary’s line of descent (since 
it does not mention Joseph as Jesus' father). Matthat is 
significant for Kuhn’s analysis, since both lists have Levi as 
his father. Hervey (1853: 36-37, 129-30) believes that 
Matthat, like Mattathias (Luke 3:25, 26), Mattatha (Luke 
3:31), and Matthan (Matt 1:15), is derived from Hebrew 
ndlan (Nathan), providing evidence for Luke’s genealogy 
tracing David’s line of descent through his son Nathan 
(but see Marshall [Luke NIGTC, 162], who believes Matthat 
represents Heb matat). Johnson (1969: 240-52) goes fur¬ 
ther and sees an equation being made between the Nathan 
in the genealogy and the OT prophet, thereby endorsing 


Jesus as prophet, although Abel (1974: 209) disputes this 
because of a lack of distinctly Lukan development of the 
prophetic motif. 

2. The father of Heli and son of Levi according to Luke’s 
genealogy tying Joseph, the “supposed father” of Jesus, to 
descent from Adam and God (Luke 3:24). (Codex B* reads 
Maththat, and D reads Maththan in the substituted geneal¬ 
ogy adapted from Matt 1:6—15). The name Matthat is in a 
list of 17 ancestors otherwise unknown to the biblical 
documents, including Matthew’s genealogy (Fitzmyer Luke 
1—9 AB, 500). If there is no basis in history or tradition 
for the genealogies, there is no need to harmonize this 
name with Matthew’s genealogy ( IDBSup , 354); but most 
scholars are not content with this solution, since there is 
an abundance of similar sounding names in the two gene¬ 
alogies: Matthat (Luke 3:24, 29), Mattathias (Luke 3:25, 
26), Mattatha (Luke 3:31), and especially Matthan (Matt 
1:15). See Kuhn (1923: 208-9), Hervey (1853: 36-37, 
129-30), Marshall (Luke NIGTC, 162), and Johnson (1969: 
240-52). It is thought by many that Matthat the son of 
Levi (Luke 3:24) is identical with Matthan the son of 
Eleazar (Matt 1:15) on the basis of similar sound, common 
origin, and (most importantly) similar placement in each 
genealogy. See MATTHAN. If the two names refer to the 
same person, however, a further problem is introduced: 
why is Matthat/Matthan given a different heir and a differ¬ 
ent father in the two gospel accounts? 

Ever since Julius Africanus’ (3d-century-A.D.) letter to 
Aristides (Eus. Hist. Eccl. 1.7), levirate marriage has often 
been proposed as the solution to the problem of why 
Matthat’s son in Luke is “Heli” and Matthan’s son in 
Matthew is “Jacob,” although Machen (1930: 208) supposes 
that Jacob, Matthan’s son, died childless and that his 
nephew Joseph (son of his brother Heli) became his heir (a 
similar solution could be used if Matthat and Matthan are 
different people). If levirate marriage was still practiced 
(see Mark 12:18-27), then according to this analysis Heli 
and Jacob may have been full brothers, one of whom was 
without child and whose brother married the other’s 
widow to produce an heir. Most scholars today propose 
Jacob in Matthew’s account as the childless brother and 
Heli as the natural father of Joseph, although Julius Afri¬ 
canus suggested the reverse. 

A similar solution would need to account for the fact 
that Matthat and Matthan are given different fathers, but 
appeal to levirate marriage again is highly improbable. 
Machen (1930: 208) suggests that “the kingly line became 
extinct with Eleazar (Matt 1:15), thus avoiding levirate 
marriage as the solution here. If Heli and Jacob were only 
half-brothers, i.e., with the same mother and different 
fathers, then it means that their mother married two 
different men with remarkably similar names—Matthat 
and Matthan—again highly improbable (see Brown 1977: 
503-4). (Julius Africanus’ Lukan genealogy omits Matthat 
and Levi, listing Melchi as the father of Eli by a woman, 
Estha, the widow of Matthan, rightly noted by Johnson as 
an artificial reconstruction [1969: 141-42].) It is more 
likely that the names Matthat and Matthan refer to two 
different men, since harmonization on the basis of the 
limited extratextual evidence is virtually impossible. 
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Stanley E. Porter 


MATTHEW (DISCIPLE). One of the twelve apostles of 
Jesus according to the four NT lists found in Mark 3:18; 
Matt 10:3; Luke 6:15; and Acts 1:13. 


A. Etymology 

B. Location of the Name “Matthew” 

C. Gospel Parallels and Textual Variants 

D. Solutions to the Variations 

1. Levi = Matthew 

2. “Matthew” was Changed to "Levi” 

3. “Levi” was Changed to “Matthew” 

E. Textual Variants 

1. “James” in Place of “Levi” 

2. “Lebbaeus/Labbaeus” (= Levi) in Place of “Thad- 
daeus” 

F. Redaction Criticism 

G. The Name “Matthew” 

H. "The Tax (Toll) Collector” 

I. Church Tradition and the First Evangelist 

J. Conclusions 


A. Etymology 

Greek Maththaios (mss Sinaiticus, B, D) or Matthaios is 
derived from Hebrew or Aramaic Matta\ Mattiya?, or 
Mattiyah, shortened forms of Mattith-yah(u), which is built 
on the Hebrew words ndtan, “he gave,” and Yah(u), a 
shortened form of “Yahweh”; an etymological meaning is 
“gift of Yahweh” or simply “gift of God.” 


B. Location of the Name “Matthew” 

The name “Matthew” is found in two locations. The first 
location is in each of the four NT lists of the Twelve (eleven 
in Acts), close followers of Jesus (Matt 10:2-4; Mark 3:16- 
19; Luke 6:14-16; Acts 1:13). This group is usually called 
mathetai, “disciples” or “pupils,” in the gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke; they are designated aposloloi, “apostles” 
or “missionaries,” at the beginning of at least two, and 
probably three, of the four lists (Matt 10:2 [here only in 
Matthew]; Mark 3:14, mss Sinaiticus, B, etc. [cf. also 6:30]; 
Luke 6:13), in the gospel of Luke somewhat more fre¬ 
quently, and in Acts, where the term “disciples” designates 
a larger group of followers (contrast Paul, 1 Cor 15:5-7). 
In the lists, the name “Matthew” is seventh in Mark 3:18 
and Luke 6:15 and eighth in Matt 10:3 and Acts 1:13. 
Thus the name is placed in a position of lesser status than 
the brothers Peter and Andrew or James and John, who 
always make up the first set of four names. 

The second location of the name “Matthew” is in the 
Matthean version of the call of the man sitting at the “toll 
booth” (Matt 9:9; contrast Mark 2:14; Luke 5:27). 

C. Gospel Parallels and Textual Variants 

The problem concerning Matthew can be clarified by 
closely observing the most important gospel parallel vari¬ 
ations and their ms variants. 

According to the most reliable mss of the gospel paral¬ 
lels, the pertinent variations can be summarized like this. 

1. The lists consistently refer to “James the son of Al- 
phaeus,” who is thereby distinguished in the same lists 
from “James the son of Zebedee” (Matt 10:3; Mark 3:18; 
Luke 6:15). 

2. The lists do not refer to Levi, or to “Levi the son of 
Alphaeus” (see, however, the discussion of “Lebbaeus” 
below). 

3. The lists refer to a certain Matthew (Matt 10:3; Mark 
3:18; Luke 6:15; Acts 1:13). 

4. Only in the list of the gospel of Matthew is this 
“Matthew” called “the tax collector” (Matt 10:3: mathetes). 

5. Only in the Matthean version of Jesus’ call of the “man 
sitting at the toll booth” is the man named “Matthew” (Matt 


Table 1 

Gospel Parallels (with Textual Variants) 

Disciple Lists: 

Matt 10:3: and Thomas 
Mark 3:18: and 
Luke 6:15: and 
Acts 1:13: Bartholomew 

Man Silting at the Toll Booth: 

Matt 9:9: a man . .. called Matthew 

Mark 2:14: Levi 4 the son of Alphaeus 

Luke 5:27: a tax collector named Levi 

Gos. Pet. 60: Levi the son of Alphaeus 

The tax collector: added in theta, Ferrar Group, etc. 

2 Lebbaeus (Greek) or Labbaeus (Latin): D, the Old Latin “K,” Latin versions; Lebbaeus who is called Thaddaeus: some later Greek texts. 
s Lebbaeus (Greek) or Labbaeus (Latin): D and most Old Latin versions. 

4 James: D, theta, Ferrar Group, 565, Old Latin, Diatessaron, Origen, Ephraem, Photius. 


and Matthew the lax collector James the son of Alphaeus, and Thaddaeus 2 

Matthew 1 and Thomas and James the son of Alphaeus, and Thaddaeus 3 

Matthew and Thomas and James the son of Alphaeus, and Simon who was called the Zealot 

and Matthew, James the son of Alphaeus and Simon the Zealot 
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9:9), thus equating the Matthew in the call of chap. 9 with 
the Matthew in the list of chap. 10. 

6. The one sitting at the toll booth in the gospels of 
Mark, Luke, and Peter (see PETER, GOSPEL OF) is not 
called ‘Matthew/’ but “Levi.” 

7. In Mark 2:14 and the Gospel of Peter 60, he is called 
“Levi the son of Alphaeus”; in Luke 5:27 he is called “a 
tax collector named Levi.” 

D. Solutions to the Variations 

Some scholars conclude that the problem posed by the 
parallels and variants is insoluble. Three major solutions 
to the variations can be suggested. 

1. Levi = Matthew. The first solution is that Levi and 
Matthew are the same person. One suggestion is that Levi 
was renamed “Matthew” by Jesus after he was called to be 
a disciple, a theory that sometimes attempts to build on 
the supposed changing of names by Jesus (e.g., Heb/Aram 
Simeon = Gk Simon; Heb/Aram Cephas = Gk Petros [Eng 
“Peter”]). A second suggestion is that “Matthew” was the 
name given at baptism, “Levi” having arisen because Mat¬ 
thew was from the tribe of Levi. Both suggestions have 
been related to the traditional theory of authorship of the 
gospel of Matthew, that is, that the author Levi/Matthew is 
covertly referring to himself in the account of the call of 
Matt 9:9. 

Both suggestions have difficulties. The first has to con¬ 
tend with that fact that no story about Levi renamed 
“Matthew” has survived and is therefore an argument 
from silence; that the names “Levi” and “Matthew” fall in 
different gospels; that the analogy with Cephas/Petros is 
not exact, that is, the latter is a special nickname built on a 
pun of great symbolic significance, namely, “rock” (Heb/ 
Aram kepha 5 = Gk petra ); and that that renaming story 
itself may have arisen in the early Church. The second 
suggestion is also an argument from silence about names 
in different gospels. Both are conjectures which attempt 
to harmonize the Matthean with the Markan and Lukan 
accounts of the call scene. As far as the author’s covert 
allusion to himself is concerned, the call story does not 
mention authorship and viewpoint; moreover, one would 
have to accept Matthean authorship of the first gospel, 
which is contested (see below). However, denial of apostolic 
authorship does not at the same time answer the question 
about the identity of Matthew. 

2. “Matthew” was Changed to “Levi.” A second solu 
tion is that in the call scene “Matthew” (Matt 9:9) was 
changed to “Levi the son of Alphaeus” (Mark 2:14) or “a 
tax collector named Levi” (Luke 5:27). This solution can 
be related to any hypothesis which defends the gospel of 
Matthew as earlier than the gospel of Mark (the Traditional 
Hypothesis; the “Two-Gospel” or “Griesbach Hypothesis”). 
See SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. This solution runs up against 
a major problem: the name of a disciple, Matthew, which 
also occurs in Matthew’s disciple list, where Matthew is 
called “the tax collector,” has been replaced with an other¬ 
wise unknown disciple. A further problem for the view 
that Mark chose and then modified Luke (“Two-Gospel 
Hypothesis”) is that one would need to explain why the 
Markan writer designates Levi, like James in the lists, “the 
son of Alphaeus.” (Was there a tradition of two tax collec¬ 


tors, one named Matthew, the other Levi? Was Levi be¬ 
lieved to be the brother of James, the son of Alphaeus? 

3. “Levi” was Changed to “Matthew.” A third solution 
is that the Lukan writer has accepted “Levi” from the 
gospel of Mark but removed the description “the son of 
Alphaeus” (Luke 5:27; cf. “James the son of Alphaeus” in 
his disciple list, Mark 3:18 = Luke 6:15), while the Mat¬ 
thean writer has changed “Levi” to “Matthew” (Matt 9:9) 
and subsequently correlated the name with one of the 
Twelve in his disciple list by describing this Matthew as “the 
tax collector” (Matt 10:3). In this solution only the Mat¬ 
thean writer would have removed the thirteenth disciple, 
Levi. Such a solution would correspond with 3d-century 
Origen’s view that Levi was not one of the twelve disciples 
(Origen, c. Cels. 1.62). It also corresponds with the domi¬ 
nant modern view that the earliest gospel was Mark (the 
“Two-Source Theory”). This solution also has difficulties; 
before considering it further, however, it will be helpful to 
note some variants in the mss and some redaction-critical 
possibilities. 

E. Textual Variants 

1. “James” in Place of “Levi.” In a few mss of the 
Markan call scene, “the son of Alphaeus” is James, as in 
the lists, rather than Levi (Mark 2:14 D, theta, Ferrar 
Group, 565, Old Latin, Diatessaron, Origen, Ephraem, 
Photius). Should this be what the original Markan author 
wrote, there would be no thirteenth disciple; and the call 
scene would correlate with the list by means of the “James,” 
not “Matthew,” as in the gospel of Matthew. However, the 
ms evidence for this variant is considered to be relatively 
weak. Furthermore, the Lukan parallel to the Markan call 
scene still has “Levi the tax collector” and the Lukan 
reading has no ms variants (Luke 5:27). Therefore—the 
problem is related to synoptic relationships—the usual 
conclusion is that later scribes have changed “Levi the son 
of Alphaeus” in the call scene to “James the son of Al¬ 
phaeus” (Mark 2:14) to make it conform to “James the son 
of Alphaeus” in the disciple list (Mark 3:16). This argu¬ 
ment is all the more forceful if the Lukan writer, who has 
“Levi,” found it in his Markan gospel (the “Two-Source 
Theory”). 

Oddly, a few of the same Markan mss that have James at 
the tax booth in Mark 2:14 persist in calling Matthew “the 
tax collector” in the disciple list in Mark 3:16 (theta, Ferrar 
Group, etc.). However, these variants are considered so 
weak that many modern Greek editions of the NT do not 
even note them as alternatives; they undoubtedly show an 
influence from the Matthean gospel’s designation of Mat¬ 
thew as “the tax collector” (Matt 10:3; cf. 9:9). 

2. “Lebbaeus/Labbaeus” (= “Levi”) in Place of “Thad- 
daeus.” Still other ancient mss seem to make the correla¬ 
tion by the reverse maneuver, that is, by bringing an 
equivalent of “Levi” into the list, thus requiring removal of 
one of the Twelve. Thus, a few Western texts have Greek 
“Lebbaeus” or Latin “Labbaeus” for “Thaddaeus” in the 
disciple lists of the gospels of Mark (cf. Mark 3:18 D) and 
Matthew (cf. Matt 10:3 D, African Old Latin, “K,” Latin 
versions; Latin of Origen); some later Caesarean and koine 
Greek mss explain with the words “Lebbaeus who is called 
Thaddaeus.” This is a correlation only if "Lebbaeus/Lab¬ 
baeus” can be with certainty identified with “Levi.” Not all 
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modern scholars have accepted this identification. None¬ 
theless, 3d-century Origen, who knew the variant, ex¬ 
plained it thus (Origen c. Cels. 1.62), and so do certain 
modern scholars. One suggestion is that the change from 
“Thaddaeus” to “Labbaeus” was first made in early Latin 
mss and subsequently to “Lebbaeus” in Greek mss (Ms D 
is bilingual Greek and Latin); if so, this change would have 
predated a variant in Greek texts which would have 
changed “Levi” to “James,” since the latter would cancel 
the necessity for the former (Lindars 1958). 

There are several implications of these ms variations: 
(a) Later copyists sought to align the person called at the 
tax booth with one of the twelve disciples in the lists, (b) 
The ms variants are best explained on the basis that Mark 
2:14 of these mss (the call) contained “Levi” and that Mark 
3:16 of these mss (the list) contained “Matthew.” (c) The 
later copyists of the gospel of Mark may offer a clue about 
the original author of the gospel of Matthew, namely, the 
latter made a similar change from “Levi” to “Matthew” 
(Matt 9:9), and for the same reasons. 

F. Redaction Criticism 

Redaction criticism, which has usually been built on the 
view that canonical Matthew knows a gospel very close to 
canonical Mark, offers another perspective on the problem 
(Pesch 1968). Mark 2:14 contains typical Markan language 
and construction (“as he passed on,” cf. 1:16; “and he says 
to him,” cf. 1:44; 5:19; 7:18; cf. 1:41; 5:9; 7:34; 12:16; 
14:30; “following” Jesus, esp. 1:18; 10:21; cf. 3:7; 6:1; 
10:32; 10:52). Combined with Mark 2:13, a generally 
accepted Markan transition, it appears to have been con¬ 
structed as an introduction to the following scene where 
Jesus is at table with tax collectors and sinners, perhaps in 
the house of Levi the son of Alphaeus (Mark 2:15: “In his 
house” is not clear; cf. Luke 5:29). The general point 
would be that Jesus “came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners” (2:17b), an important theme in Mark’s first major 
section (1:2-34 + 2:1-3:6). 

If Mark composed Mark 2:13-14 as an introduction to 
Jesus’ meal at Levi’s house and if the author of Matthew 
used the Markan gospel, then it would appear that the 
parallel to 2:14 in Matt 9:9 was not from Matthew’s special 
tradition but an adaptation of the Markan text. First, the 
meal with the tax collectors and sinners seems to take place 
in Jesus’ house in Capernaum (Matt 9:7, 10). Then, apart 
from the name change, there are some minor, but none¬ 
theless, characteristic Matthean expressions vis a vis the 
gospels of Mark and Luke: the addition of the name 
“Jesus” (ho lesous: Matt 4:1, 17; 7:28; 8:14, 18; 9:9, 27; 
11:1; 12:9, 15; 14:13; 15:29; 19:15) and “from there” 
(ekeithen: Matt 4:21; 9:9, 27; 11:1; 12:9, 15; 14:13; 15:29; 
19:15), sometimes in combination (Matt 9:9, 27; 11:1); “a 
man” (Matt 13:31; 17:14; 19:3, 10; 26:72; esp. 27:32, 57); 
the Greek form of “called” (anarthrous legomenos: 2:23; 9:9; 
26:36; 27:16, 33), which form the writer consistently uses 
simply to designate a name of a person or place. When 
persons have a second name or title, he employs “who is 
[also] called” (articular ho legomenos: 1:16; 4:18; 10:2; 26:3, 
16; 27:17, 22). This fact excludes the first solution (4a 
above), that Levi and Matthew are different names for the 
same person. 

Such tendencies can be reinforced by observing that the 


Matthean author is very particular about his use of the 
names, especially those of the twelve disciples (Pesch 1968). 
In contrast to Mark, he typically stresses the preeminence 
of Peter and seems to do so in the list (Matt 10:2: “first 
Simon . . .”; contrast Mark 3:16; Luke 6:13-14). Moreover, 
he aligns the list with the same sequence and language 
found in the original call scenes (cf. 4:18 with 10:2: “Simon 
who is called Peter and Andrew his brother”; 4:21 with 
10:2: “James the son of Zebedee and John his brother”; cf. 
17:1; contrast Mark 3:16-18: Simon . . . James . . . John 
. . Andrew . . .). In general, he avoids superfluous and/or 
false names (e.g., persons: Mark 2:26; 3:16; 3:17 par.; 
Matt 10:2; Mark 5:22; 6:17; 10:46; 15:21; places: Mark 
3:7; 5:20; 6:45; 7:31; 8:22); and, even more to the point, 
he omits the unknown Salome (Mark 15:40; 16:1; Matt 
27:61; 28:1) and introduces a known woman, the mother 
of the sons of Zebedee (Matt 27:56; cf. 20:20; 26:37). All 
of these tendencies make plausible the Matthean change 
from “Levi” to “Matthew” in the call scene, thus bringing 
it into conformity with the list. 

In short, redaction-critical arguments support the solu¬ 
tion that the author of Matthew’s gospel knew and 
changed the Markan “Levi” to “Matthew” in Matt 9:9 and 
then added “the tax collector” to that name in the list in 
10:3, thus correlating the two passages. The basis for these 
changes would appear to be that the author of Matthew 
limits the disciples to the list of the Twelve, a limitation 
which can be further supported by a careful study of his 
use of the terms “disciples” (mathetai) and “twelve” (dodeka) 
and their combination (Matt 10:1, 5; 11:1; 20:17; 26:14, 
17, 18, 19, 26, 47) vis a vis Mark (Strecker 1966; Pesch 
1968; Luz 1983). As noted above, the same motive can be 
traced in the copyists. 

G. The Name “Matthew” 

If the author of the first gospel, who was not the disciple 
Matthew, made the change from “Levi” to “Matthew” in 
the call scene and correspondingly added “the tax collec¬ 
tor” to Matthew in his list, why did he choose the name 
“Matthew” and not another name from among the list of 
twelve disciples? Several answers have been given to this 
most difficult question, among which are the following 
(see Pesch 1968; Kiley 1984): 

1. The author knew that Matthias was the only Levite in 
the list (1 Chr 25:3; 15:18, 21; 16:5; 25:21; 1 Esdr 9:43) 
and he associated this with “Levi” (Goulder 1974). 

2. The author believed that Matthew had originally 
“compiled the sayings of the Lord in the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage” (Papias in Eus. Hist. Eccl. 3.39.16), sayings which 
he used in the composition of the gospel (a partial solution, 
says Kiley; cf. I below). 

3. The author and/or his circles especially honored Mat¬ 
thew (Fenton Matthew PNTC). 

4. The author saw “Matthew” = “gift of God” as repre¬ 
sentative of “tax collectors and sinners” of whom Jesus was 
a “friend" (Pesch 1968). 

5. The author intended to underscore the idea that 
“disciples” (mathetai: Mark 2:15, 16 = Matt 9:9, 10) are 
those who should “learn” (mathete: Matt 9:13) the meaning 
of “I desire mercy, and not sacrifice” (Hos 6:6 in Matt 
9:13; cf. 12:7); thus mathetai and mathete suggested Matthias 
as the true representative of “learning-discipleship” so 
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prevalent in the gospel (Kiley 1984). The last two sugges¬ 
tions are easiest to document on the basis of the text itself. 

H. “The Tax (Toll) Collector” 

The collectors of taxes and/or tolls in the NT are usually 
called telonai (“tax collectors,” Heb qabba?im, or “toll collec¬ 
tors,” Heb mokesin , cf. Aram makesayya 5 ). Zacchaeus is des¬ 
ignated “chief tax collector” (Luke 19:2: architeldnes). 

By the 1st century in Roman Palestine, the traditional 
system of tax collection by a group of wealthy Roman 
officials, the so-called societatespublicanorum, had been abol¬ 
ished (Donahue 1971; see TAX COLLECTOR). They were 
replaced by the telonai mentioned in the NT. Direct taxes, 
that is, taxes on individuals and land, were handled di¬ 
rectly by the local government, either the Romans or the 
tetrarchs, and their clients. Indirect taxes, primarily tolls 
related to transport of goods, appear to have been farmed 
out to the highest bidders who contracted to pay a certain 
sum to the government prior to collection; they and their 
subordinates then collected as much as they could, since 
any surplus beyond the contracted amount was profit. 
Such a system lent itself to corruption, dishonesty, and 
especially to repression of the poor peasantry who at¬ 
tempted to move their produce to market. Classical writers 
from antiquity, ostraca (cf. BAGD 812), nonliterary papyri 
(Lewis 1983), Josephus (Ant 17.204, JW 2.287), Philo (Spec 
Leg 3.30), the Talmud (e.g., m. Ned . 3.4), and the gospels 
(Matt 9:10-11; 11:19; Mark 2:13-17; Luke 3:12; 5:29-30; 
7:34; 15:1; 18:13; 19:2) were united in their judgment 
that local officials responsible for the collection of taxes 
and tolls were especially despised in the Greco-Roman 
world. In the Talmud they are designated as “robbers”; in 
the gospel of Luke they are considered greedy (Luke 3:12- 
13); and elsewhere in the gospels they are usually linked 
with sinners (hamartoloi: Mark 2:15 = Matt 9:10-11 = 
Luke 5:29-30; Matt 11:19 = Luke 7:34; Luke 15:2; cf. 
Luke 18:10-14), prostitutes (Matt 21:31-32; cf. Luke 7:29; 
18:11), and gentiles (Matt 5:46, 47; 18:17); perhaps, then, 
they were considered by pious Jews as ritually unclean. 

In Matt 9:9, Matthew is described as “a man sitting at 
the tax office (teldnion)" and in 10:3 Matthew is designated 
a telones. The location was probably a toll or customs office 
or booth normally found at ports of entry (Jos. JW 2.287), 
or on the boundaries between various districts, for exam¬ 
ple, Jericho (cf. Luke 19:2), or, in this case, Capernaum 
(Mark 2:1; Matt 8:5, 9:1). Presumably the first evangelist 
thinks of Matthew as one of the subordinate tax collecting 
officials who, working at his toll booth at Capernaum (Matt 
8:5; 9:1, 10; cf. Mark 2:1), was the object of scorn (Matt 
5:46), one to be associated with sinners, prostitutes, and 
gentiles (Matt 5:46, 47; 9:10-13; 11:19; 18:17; 21:31-32). 
Nonetheless, the Jesus who broke with social norms and 
purity regulations by eating with such persons (Matt 9:10; 
11:19; cf. Mark 2:15-16; Luke 5:30; 7:34; 15:1) is repre¬ 
sented as calling just such a person to be his disciple 
(rruithetes), a call to which this Matthew is reported to have 
responded. 

I. Church Tradition and the First Evangelist 

Titles to identify authors and distinguish them, that is, 
“According to X,” were placed at the top of the first leaf of 
the mss of each of the canonical gospels sometime in the 


first half of the 2d century c.E. (cf. esp. the anti-Marcionite 
prologues to the gospels). “According to Matthew” became 
the title of the first gospel, an ascription that may in some 
way be related to the tax collector/disciple highlighted in 
Matthew’s story (Pesch 1968). In any case the earliest 
Christian writer on the subject, Papias, wrote that Matthew 
“compiled [synetaxato] the sayings [ta logia] of the Lord in 
the Hebrew “dialect” [dialecto]\ and each interpreted [her- 
meneusen] as he was able” (Papias in Eus. Hist. Eccl. 3.39.16). 

There is much controversy about the Papias statement. 
First, there are the terms transliterated in Greek, most 
importantly, ta logia, which, if taken in its primary sense as 
“the sayings,” does not easily describe the gospel of Mat¬ 
thew, though the description is not impossible. Second, 
even if Papias did mean the gospel of Matthew, the canon¬ 
ical Matthew that has survived was written in Greek, not in 
a Hebrew dialect (Aramaic?). Could Papias have meant one 
of Matthew’s sources (see G.2 above)? Was there another, 
Semitic-language version of the gospel of Matthew? “Com¬ 
piled” and “interpreted,” or perhaps “translated,” are also 
debated. Moreover, though the vast majority of modern 
critics date the Papias tradition about 135 c.E., it has been 
dated earlier than 110 c.E. (Gundry 1982, who dates the 
gospel itself before 63 c.E.). If the latter date is accepted, 
whoever wrote in the title possibly knew the Papias tradi¬ 
tion, which would then have greater value for ascribing the 
gospel to Matthew (see D.l above); if the former date is 
accepted, which has been an almost unanimous scholarly 
opinion, the situation is reversed, that is, Papias probably 
knew the title. 

Most modern interpreters (contrast Gundry) have con¬ 
sidered the Papias tradition, and therefore church tradi¬ 
tion in the 2d century c.E. built upon Papias (Iren. haer. 
3.1 in Eus. Hist. EccL 5.8.2; perhaps earlier is The Gospel 
of the Ebionites quoted in Epiphanius, haer. 30.13.2), to 
be inaccurate. The general view is that the gospel of 
Matthew was composed by an unknown Greek-speaking, 
Jewish-Christian author, probably about 85—90 c.E., prob¬ 
ably in Syria (Antioch?), though somewhere in Palestine or 
the Transjordan has also been suggested. See MATTHEW, 
GOSPEL OF. 

J. Conclusions 

The above sketch tends to support the third solution 
noted at the outset, namely, that the writer of the gospel 
of Matthew has changed “Levi” (Mark 2:14) to “Matthew” 
(Matt 9:9) and then designated Matthew (Mark 3:18) as 
“the tax (i.e., toll) collector” in his list (Matt 10:3), thus 
removing the thirteenth disciple. This third solution is 
consistent with the position held by most, but certainly not 
all, scholars about the literary relationships between the 
first three gospels (the Two-Source Hypothesis). It can also 
be supported by redaction-critical arguments that Matthew 
reworked the Markan authors introduction into an ac¬ 
count about Jesus’ table fellowship with tax collectors and 
sinners (Pesch 1968). The author’s attempt was to replace 
an unknown person in the call scene with a disciple known 
from the list, perhaps because the author and/or his circles 
especially honored Matthew, but as the text might more 
plausibly suggest, because the author saw Matthew (“gift 
of God”) as representative of “toll collectors and sinners,” 
of whom Jesus was a “friend” (Pesch 1968) and/or because 
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mathetes (“disciple”) and mathete (“learn”) suggested Mat¬ 
thias as the true representative of “learning-discipleship” 
so prevalent in the gospel (Kiley 1984). In any case, a 
similar motive for aligning the call of Matthew with the 
name “Matthew” in the disciple lists can be observed in the 
manuscript changes by later copyists. 
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Dennis C. Duling 


MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF. The second longest of 
the four canonical gospels, traditionally placed first in the 
NT canon and hence referred to as “the first gospel” 
(without prejudice to the actual historical order in which 
the four Gospels were written). The ascription of this 
gospel to the apostle Matthew dates to at least from Iren- 
aeus (ca. a.d. 185; cf. his Adversus Haereses 3.1.2; 3.11.8) 
and possibly from Papias (ca. 140), though it is not clear 
whether the collection of Jesus’ logia by Matthew that 
Papias refers to is to be identified with our gospel of 
Matthew (cf. Eus. Hist. Eccl 3.39.16). 


A. Sources 

B. Literary Genre 

C. Time and Place of Composition 

D. Occasion of the Gospel: a Church in Transition 

E. Matthew’s Church and the Synagogue 

F. Author: Jew or Gentile? 

G. Structure and Content of the Gospel 

H. Major Theological Concerns 

1. Christology 

2. Kingdom of Heaven 

3. Salvation History 


4. Church 

5. Discipleship 

6. Morality 


A. Sources 

This article employs the two-source (or two-document) 
hypothesis as the most likely and most widely accepted 
Synoptic theory held today. It is presupposed therefore 
that Matthew used Mark’s gospel and some form of the 
sayings source conventionally called Q. See Q (GOSPEL 
SOURCE); SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. Since, as the Qumran 
material makes clear, Judaism was acquainted with succes¬ 
sive recensions of the same work, it is possible that Matthew 
employed slightly different forms of Mark and Q from 
those known to Luke or (in the case of Mark) to us. It is 
also possible that Q was already combined with Matthew’s 
special traditions (M) before these two traditions were 
meshed with Mark in the gospel of Matthew; hence J. 
Brown speaks of Q ml (Brown 1961). 

It is questionable, however, whether we should think of 
M in terms of one fixed document in addition to Mark and 
Q, since M is simply an umbrella term used to designate 
any tradition in the gospel that cannot be traced to Mark, 
Q, or Matthean redaction. Thus M is isolated by a process 
of subtraction; it encompasses many different strata of 
tradition reflecting different theological positions. If M 
represents the traditions of the local church to which the 
author of the gospel belonged, then that church had a 
complicated history and was made up of a variety of 
contending groups. 

A characteristic block of material within M is the group 
of fulfillment quotations or Reflexionszitate; these show how 
a particular OT prophecy is fulfilled in the life of Jesus. 
Soares Prabhu identifies fulfillment quotations by three 
characteristics: (1) an introductory fulfillment formula the 
key word of which is the passive form of the verb plerod 
(“fulfill”); (2) a commentary function by which the quota¬ 
tion serves as an aside of the evangelist and does not form 
part of the narrative; (3) a mixed text form, at times closer 
to the MT, at times closer to the LXX (Soares Prabhu 
1976: 19). Nevertheless, exegetes still debate exactly how 
many fulfillment quotations are to be counted in Matthew. 
Soares Prabhu accepts eleven: 1:22—23; 2:5-6; 2:15; 2:17- 
18; 2:23; 4:14-16; 8:17; 12:17-21; 13:35; 21:4-5; and 
27:9-10. Other scholars would include 13:14-15 and 
26:54, 56, while omitting 2:5—6. Also debated is the origin 
of the fulfillment quotations. Some see them as traditional 
(from testimony books or oral scribal traditions), while 
others view them as redactional creations of Matthew. In 
view of Matthew’s tendency to seize upon and expand 
useful motifs in his tradition, both solutions may contain 
some truth. The use of the same Zech 9:9 quotation in 
both Matthew’s and John’s account of the triumphal entrv 
into Jerusalem does seem to argue that fulfillment quota¬ 
tions (apart from the formulaic plerod) were not simplv 
creations of Matthew alone (cf. Matt 21:5; John 12:14-15). 

The problem of the quotations’ origin points up a basic 
difficulty in dealing with the M tradition: What is trulv 
traditional and what stems from Matthew’s redaction? The 
usual approach is to look for a heavy concentration ot 
words, phrases, grammatical constructions, and theologi¬ 
cal concerns seen to be Matthean from the way Matthew 
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handles texts that have a Markan or Q source. In the 
absence of such indicators, the passage can be declared 
traditional. This criterion must be used with caution, how¬ 
ever. 

If Matthew was a son of his local church and acted as a 
teacher in it for some time, it is only natural that the style 
of his tradition should be reflected in his own redactional 
activity. Hence the distinction between tradition and redac¬ 
tion in nonparalleled material is often difficult to make. 
The M material no doubt grew in liturgical and catecheti¬ 
cal activity of the Church over decades and was the living 
Sitz im Leben in which Mark and Q were understood long 
before the sources were brought together by Matthew. M, 
therefore, should be viewed as a dynamic oral tradition 
rather than some sort of primitive document (contra, 
Kilpatrick 1946: 36). 

To be sure, other theories on the origin of Matthew’s 
gospel are defended today. In different ways Vaganay 
(1954) and Butler (1951) held to the priority of an Aramaic 
Matthew. Jeremias (1966) denied a written Q, and Wrege 
(1968) applied the theory to the Sermon on the Mount. 
Leon-Dufour (1962) preferred to speak of various blocks 
of tradition. The strongest opponent of the two-source 
theory today is Farmer (1964), who sustains a form of the 
Griesbach hypothesis: Matthew-Luke-Mark, Mark being 
the conflation of the first two. Nevertheless, the two-source 
theory still enjoys the widest acceptance and use on the 
international scene, has been tested exhaustively in lengthy 
monographs and commentaries on Matthew, and creates 
fewer difficulties over the long range than any of its 
competitors. For example, it explains the gospel relations 
in such Matthean texts as the temptation narrative, the 
prohibition of divorce, and the Passion Narrative better 
than does the Griesbach hypothesis. 

B. Literary Genre 

In 1915, Votaw (1970) stressed the similarities between 
the Gospels and popular Greco-Roman biographies of, 
e.g., Socrates. Largely forgotten in the heyday of dialecti¬ 
cal theology, this proposal has been revived by Talbert 
(1977), who sees Matthew as a biography that presents the 
career of Jesus both as a legitimation of his teaching- 
legislation and as a hermeneutical clue to its meaning. 
Shuler (1982) has refined this suggestion for Matthew, 
seeing it as an “encomium” or laudatory biography. The 
most carefully worked out position is that of Aune, who 
sees the Gospels as a subtype of Greco-Roman biography, 
influenced as well by Jewish literary traditions and Chris¬ 
tian content (Aune 1987: 46). While one cannot deny 
Matthew’s similarities to these and other types of Greco- 
Roman literature [praxeis, memorabilia [Robbins 1984: 60- 
68], aretalogies, sayings of the wise), all these genres suit 
hypothetical sources better than the finished Gospels. A 
canonical gospel is best defined as a narrative of the words 
and deeds of Jesus of Nazareth, culminating inexorably in 
his death and resurrection, which narrative is meant to 
communicate to the believing audience the saving effects 
of what is narrated. The meshing of words and deeds, the 
inevitable thrust toward both death and resurrection, the 
quasi-sacramental intent of the narrative as saving procla¬ 
mation, and a lack of any character sketch of the chief 
figure set our Gospels apart from the classical genres 


suggested. Indeed, attempts to find Greco-Roman genres 
and thought forms can produce strainted results that 
obscure rather than clarify (so in the case of Betz 1985). 
While drawing on extent forms, the evangelists, under the 
impact of the “good news” they had to convey, created a 
new literary genre that is best labeled simply “gospel.” 
This comprehensive term seems preferable in the case of 
Matthew to one-sided designations like catechism (von 
Dobschiitz 1928), manual of church order, the new Torah 
of Jesus (Bacon 1930), liturgical lectionary (Kilpatrick 
1946), or book of kerygmatic history (Walker 1967). Each 
of these suggestions rests upon one Sitz im Leben reflected 
in the gospel. But the true Sitz im Leben of this huge 
gospel was the entire life of Matthew’s church over decades 
(Trilling 1964: 220-21); initial instruction of both Jewish 
and gentile converts, the more advanced education of 
church leaders in faith and church order, liturgical read¬ 
ing, missionary appeal, and debates with Pharisaic Juda¬ 
ism. 

This stress on the special Christian genre and Sitz im 
Leben of Matthew is not intended to deny the usefulness 
of the study of ancient Greco-Roman rhetoric for the NT 
(Beardslee 1970; Kennedy 1984). More problematic, how¬ 
ever, is the application of modern literary or narrative 
criticism (Petersen 1978; Kingsbury 1986). Such narrative 
criticism was developed with a view to the 19th-century 
English novel; whether it totally fits a lst-century-A.D, 
document of religious propaganda is questionable. Dis¬ 
tinctions among real author, implied author, and narrator 
are made, only to find no useful application in the gospel 
text. Particularly problematic is the “implied reader”: How 
much knowledge of lst-century places, persons, and events 
is presumed by the critic in this hypothetical, ahistorical 
reader? Still, the inventory of events, characters, settings, 
points of view, and rhetorical techniques does help focus 
the reader’s eye on particular phenomena in the text. Yet, 
while of some use, contemporary narrative criticism does 
not totally jibe with the genre of gospel and so cannot be 
the primary model for a critical approach to the text. 
Especially in Matthew’s gospel, where the author con¬ 
sciously inserts large discourses into the Markan narrative 
structure and thus purposely halts the movement of the 
plot in favor of didactic blocks of sayings, the perspective 
of narrative criticism cannot encompass and explain the 
entire literary work. 

C. Time and Place of Composition 

For those who hold the two-source theory, dependence 
on Mark and Q makes a date after a.d. 70 almost inevita¬ 
ble. The variegated M material also seems to reflect a 
lengthy and convoluted history and necessitate a post-A.D. 
70 date (contra, Robinson 1976: 86-117). The gospel in 
its final form bespeaks a mature theological development 
on such issues as salvation history, eschatology, and world 
mission. The gospel ends with a resounding affirmation of 
a mission to all nations; with baptism (with a triadic for¬ 
mula!) instead of circumcision as the initiation rite into the 
people of God; and the commandments of Jesus, not the 
Mosaic Torah, as the object of teaching (28:16-20). In 
some instances, the commands of Jesus involve not only a 
break with Pharisaic observances, but also the abrogation 
of laws in the Pentateuch (see, e.g., the rejection of both 
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Pharisaic hand washing and OT food laws in 15:1-20, esp. 
v 11). The very issues that were the battleground of Paul’s 
day have become nonissues in Matthew’s gospel. Matthew’s 
additions to Mark’s eschatological discourse emphasize 
three times the message of the delay of the Parousia 
(24:48; 25:5, 19). The center of gravity in Matthew’s escha¬ 
tology shifts toward the abiding presence of the risen Lord 
in his church (1:23; 18:20; 28:20). The Parousia remains 
important for paraenesis not because of its imminence but 
because of its severity, bringing about a final sharp sepa¬ 
ration in the mixed body of the Church (22:10-14). The 
obtrusive reference to the burning of a city in the parable 
of the great supper (not original, as the Lukan parallel, 
Luke 14:15-24, makes clear) does seem to be an allusion 
to the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70 (Matt 22:1-14, 
esp. v 7). To speak of an OT theme here (Rengstorf 1960) 
does not explain why Matthew disrupts the flow of the 
parable to insert the theme where it does not seem to 
belong. The separation of Matthew’s church from the 
synagogue (see E below) also argues for a post-A.D. 70 
date. At the same time, the use of Matthew by Ignatius of 
Antioch (see below) necessitates a date of composition of 
the gospel before the early years of the 2d century (Brown 
and Meier 1983: 15-18). 

Many places suggested fail to pass close scrutiny. A date 
after a.d. 70 makes composition in Judea, and especially a 
destroyed Jerusalem, hardly likely. The disruption of Jew¬ 
ish and Jewish-Christian life in Palestine because of the 
First Jewish War was immense; yet Matthew’s gospel seems 
to reflect an organic development out of its Jewish matrix. 
The use of Greek in a gospel addressed to a whole church 
seems unlikely in Palestine, where the ordinary language 
of the common people was Aramaic and the sacred lan¬ 
guage was Hebrew. The disruption of a Jewish presence in 
Caesarea Maritima in a.d. 66 makes that city also a dubious 
candidate. What we do know of the origins of Christianity 
in Caesarea Maritima points to a liberal, Hellenist matrix 
with gentile sympathies rather than a conservative Jewish 
basis (Acts 8:40; 10:1-48). The N Syrian hinterland or the 
city of Edessa likewise runs into the problem of the com¬ 
mon language of the ordinary people in those areas, 
namely, Aramaic. The cities along the Phoenician coast 
are possibilities, but we know next to nothing about them 
in the NT period. Moreover, the church of Matthew had 
to be prestigious and lively enough not only to support the 
production of this large gospel, but also to have it accepted 
in the churches at large in the 2d century. Such objections 
also hold true of Alexandria. The origin and state of 
Christianity in Alexandria in the 1st century are unknown 
to us. 

Well-known, by contrast, is the most likely candidate, 
Antioch, the capital of Syria (Brown and Meier 1983: 18- 
26). A predominantly Greek-speaking metropolis with the 
largest Jewish population in Syria, it was the home of a 
Christian community founded in the late 30s by a Hellenist 
group of Jewish Christians who began a circumcision-free 
mission at Antioch (Acts 11:19-26). This mission was im¬ 
peded for a while by the strict view of the James party 
from Jerusalem (Gal 2:11-14), but the gentile orientation 
of Ignatius of Antioch—something that is taken for 
granted—shows that the more liberal approach had won 
out before the beginning of the 2d century. This tangled 


history would help explain the different strata of tradition 
in Matthew. The struggles between Hellenists and the 
James party have left traces of both liberal and conservative 
views. The Jewish tone of the gospel would have been 
reinforced by the sizable Jewish population in Antioch. 
Dialogue and debate with the synagogue are reflected in 
the focus on Jewish customs and rites, on the Mosaic law, 
and on the fulfillment of prophecy. Yet the gospel stands 
on the borderline between the Jewish and gentile world. 
On the whole, Matthew’s gospel employs better Greek than 
Mark’s and uses Greek plays on words. Despite the strong 
Jewish tone, there are pointers throughout the gospel 
(2:1-12; 8:5-13; 15:21-28; 27:54) toward the climactic 
missionary charge in 28:16-20. Antioch supplies the per¬ 
fect meeting place for the melting pot that is Matthew’s 
gospel. Founded in the 30s, the Antiochene church en¬ 
joyed a lengthy, mostly undisturbed existence in a Jewish- 
gentile milieu, with time to develop a scribal tradition and 
perhaps a scribal school for the cultivation of OT texts and 
Christian traditions (Stendahl 1968). The composition of 
such a large gospel was no mean financial undertaking, 
and Kingsbury (Matthew Prod) claims to find hints in the 
gospel of a relatively affluent urban church. The special 
traditions about Peter in the gospel (e.g., 16:18) may reflect 
his influential role in Antioch in the first generation (see 
D below). Composition of the gospel at Antioch is also 
supported by the fact that Ignatius of Antioch is the first 
Church Father to use Matthew (Matt 3:15 in Smymeans 1:1; 
Matt 10:16b in Polycarp 2:2; Matt 2:1-12 in Ephesians 19:2— 
3). 

D. Occasion of the Gospel: a Church in Transition 

The conclusion that Matthew’s gospel was written at 
Antioch ca. a.d. 80-90 has important consequences for 
understanding the origin of the gospel as well as the 
history of the early Church. It enables us to plot the 
development of Christianity in one significant urban cen¬ 
ter in the first three Christian generations and thus to 
comprehend the problems and forces that led to Matthew’s 
particular approach to the gospel traditions. From Acts 
and Galatians we know that the church at Antioch was 
founded by “leftist” Jewish-Christian Hellenists who were 
the first to begin a wide-ranging circumcision-free mission 
to the gentiles. Although this was opposed by the extreme 
right wing of Jewish Christians, the so-called Council of 
Jerusalem (a.d. 49) accepted the innovation. Soon after¬ 
ward, however, because of pressure from the right-wing 
group around James, the brother of the Lord, Paul and 
Peter clashed at Antioch over table fellowship between 
Jewish and gentile Christians. Paul soon found it expedient 
to leave Antioch; he never mentioned it again in his letters 
and did not return for long sojourns. More to the point. 
Paul does not say in Gal 2:11—14 who won the argument at 
Antioch, although his victory in that debate would have 
been extremely helpful for his argumentation in Galatians 
2. It thus seems likely that Peter won the debate and 
represented in Antioch an approach more conservative 
than Paul’s, yet more open to the gentiles than the James 
group’s. After the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70, the 
second generation of Christians in Antioch was severed 
from the conservative umbilical cord of the mother church 
in Jerusalem. By this time the rejection of the Christian 
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gospel by most Jews and its acceptance by many gentiles 
raised anew the question of how a church rooted in Juda¬ 
ism should relate to the larger gentile world. Matthew’s 
gospel represents a conscious attempt at synthesis and 
compromise among the competing traditions inherited 
from the first generation. True to the Pauline thrust, it 
concludes with a clear legitimation of a universal mission, 
with no mention of circumcision; food laws are abrogated. 
Yet in the face of a flood of gentile converts with no 
heritage of Jewish morality, the gospel stresses the moral 
teaching of Jesus, affirming OT ethics even as it radicalizes 
or even transcends them at certain points. Matthew is 
pointedly trying to preserve both the new and the old wine 
(9:17c, a Matthean addition to the Markan statement of 
radical discontinuity). He is the scribe trained in the king¬ 
dom of heaven who brings forth from the storehouse of 
tradition things “new and old” (13:52; note the order of 
the adjectives: the newness of Jesus is the norm by which 
one properly interprets the OT tradition). It is no accident 
that the “liberal conservative” Matthew, seeking a moder¬ 
ate middle path from a Jewish past into a gentile future, 
exalts the figure of Peter as the “chief rabbi” of the Church 
(Matt 16:18-19). Historically, in a time of crisis, Peter did 
represent a centrist position between Paul on the left and 
James on the right. Faced with the remnant of a strong 
Jewish party and the problem of an influx of pagans, 
Matthew seeks the same sort of “balancing act” by meshing 
the various and not always harmonious traditions of Mark, 
Q, and M. Matthew’s gospel thus has as its larger Sitz im 
Leben the crisis of a church in transition, seeking to 
preserve what is viable in its Jewish past as it moves into 
the uncharted waters of a predominantly gentile future in 
the Greco-Roman world. That this problem did not en¬ 
tirely disappear in the third Christian generation at Anti¬ 
och is indicated by the seven authentic letters of Ignatius 
of Antioch. He, too, must fight a Judaizing group on the 
right (although by this time the Jewish influence is largely 
spent) and the new danger of a gnosticizing/docetic group 
on the left. His solution is typically Antiochene: a synthesis 
of major NT traditions, now involving Pauline, Matthean, 
and Johannine streams of thought (Brown and Meier 
1983:28-86). 

E. Matthew’s Church and the Synagogue 

Many scholars, e.g., Barth (1963), Davies (1964), and 
Hummel (1966), maintain that Matthew’s church is still 
tied to the synagogue, despite growing tensions. Highly 
“Jewish” material like the exhortation to accept the teach¬ 
ing authority of the scribes and Pharisees (23:2-3) is used 
as the basis for this position. However, an increasing num¬ 
ber of exegetes, e.g., Strecker (1971), Trilling (1964), Fran- 
kemolle (1974), and especially Hare (1967), hold that 
Matthew’s church had already broken with the synagogue 
by the time the gospel was written. Matthew’s gospel has 
nine references to Jewish synagogues. Wherever the con¬ 
text fails to designate the synagogue as belonging to “the 
hypocrites,” Matthew adds the qualifier “their” to indicate 
an institution that is now foreign to the Christians. Mark 
and Luke have no such consistent usage. Matthew thus 
creates a pointed linguistic opposition between “their syn¬ 
agogue” and “my [Jesus’] church” (Matt 16:18). This sense 
of break and distance is also seen in Matthew’s addition to 


the end of the Markan parable of the evil tenants of the 
vineyard (Mark 12:1-12; Matt 21:33-43) in Matt 21:43: 
“Therefore I tell you that the kingdom of God will be 
taken from you and given to a people [ethnos] bearing its 
fruits.” The kingdom is transferred from Israel to another 
people, non-Israel, the Church (Matthew never calls the 
Church the “new” or “true” Israel; for him there is too 
much of ^ break). Indeed, it is difficult to see how a group 
that pursued a universal mission without circumcision, 
rejected the food laws of the Pentateuch, abandoned the 
“teaching of the Pharisees and Sadducees” (Matt 16:11- 
12) in favor of the power to “bind and loose” invested in 
Peter (16:18-19) and the local church gathered around 
Jesus (18:18-20) could remain in union with the syna¬ 
gogue. It is sometimes suggested that the break was has¬ 
tened by the insertion of the btrkat ha-minim, the cursing 
of heretics and/or Christians, into the Eighteen Benedic¬ 
tions, a key prayer in the synagogue liturgy. But the date 
of the birkat ha-minim is disputed: some place it around 
a.d. 85; others, early in the 2d century. Moreover—as is 
often the case in juridical actions—such formal measures 
probably just finalized a process that had been going on 
for some time. The break with the synagogue need not be 
taken to mean that Matthew’s church had given up all 
attempts to win over Jews; Jews are probably included, in 
undifferentiated fashion, in the mission to “all the nations” 
(panta ta ethne, 28:19). 

F. Author: Jew or Gentile? 

Until the last few decades, the number of scholars who 
favored the view that Matthew, the redactor of the gospel, 
was a Jewish Christian was overwhelming. Yet, as R. E. 
Brown has pointed out (Brown and Meier 1983: 1-8), 
“Jewish Christian” is a category that admits of many nu¬ 
ances. Bacon thought of Matthew as a conservative Jewish 
Christian proposing a neolegalism (1928: 229). Von Dob- 
schiitz thought of a rabbi of the school of Johanan ben 
Zakkai who had ben converted to Christianity and had 
written a type of Jewish-Christian catechism (1928). 
Goulder has instead called Matthew a small-town scribe 
who applies midrashic techniques to Mark’s gospel, which 
is Matthew’s only extended written source (1974). Abel 
seeks to resolve the tensions in the gospel by positing two 
redactors: the first was an anti-gentile Jewish Christian, 
while the second was anti-Jewish and pro-gentile. More 
recently, scholars who see Matthew as Jewish view him as a 
moderate Hellenistic-Jewish Christian (Bornkamm: 1968) 
who was liberated from an earlier stringent Jewish Chris¬ 
tianity which opposed the gentile mission and upheld the 
Pharisaic view of the Law. This position is maintained by 
scholars who hold that Matthew’s church was still tied to 
the synagogue as well as by some who claim that the break 
had already taken place. The arguments for this position 
usually rest on the strikingly “Jewish” tone, language, and 
subject matter of the gospel. Rabbinic parallels are espe¬ 
cially stressed. 

In the last few decades, however, a vocal minority of 
exegetes has sustained the hypothesis that the final redac¬ 
tor of the gospel was a gentile (Clark 1947; Nepper- 
Christensen 1958; Strecker 1971; Trilling 1964; Walker 
1967; van Tillborg 1972; Frankemolle 1974; Meier 1976). 
The fierce polemic against Pharisaism and Israel, the 
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rejection of ritual observances and food laws, and open¬ 
ness to a gentile mission would of course be possible in a 
zealous Jew who had become a zealous Christian convert. 
We see something similar in Paul. Yet it is precisely the 
comparison with Paul that points up a striking difference. 
For all his polemics Paul affirms his great love for his own 
people (Romans 9), strives to gain their conversion, and 
affirms that on the last day “all Israel will be saved” (Rom 
11:26). Matthew instead redacts the Markan Passion Nar¬ 
rative so that “all the people” (no longer just “the crowds”) 
cry out to Pilate, as they request the crucifixion of Jesus, 
“His blood be upon us and upon our children!” Thus is a 
prophecy of Jesus (another Matthean redactional insertion 
into Mark) fulfilled: the kingdom of God is taken from 
Israel and given to another people. While Jews are proba¬ 
bly included in the universal mission commanded at the 
end of the gospel, Matthew no longer speaks of Israel after 
the Passion Narrative; he speaks simply of “Jews” in 28:15. 
The extreme nature of the gospel’s polemic, as compared 
with Paul’s, does raise the question whether its author was 
Jewish. 

More specifically, though, there seem to be places in the 
gospel where the author makes mistakes about the Hebrew 
Scriptures and about Jewish parties and beliefs—matters 
that an intelligent, well-educated, and highly articulate Jew 
would have known. One example is the mention of two 
animals in the entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem (21:2, 7). 
In this Markan narrative Matthew s major change is the 
insertion of a formula quotation (v 4) and the careful 
underlining of the literal fulfillment of the prophecy in 
Jesus’ action (vv 2, 7). So literal must be the fulfillment that 
Matthew presents a scarcely imaginable description of Je¬ 
sus riding on both animals. Matthew apparently under¬ 
stood the text of Zech 9:9 to be speaking of two separate 
animals, not the one animal that is in fact mentioned twice 
in Zech 9:9 because of the Hebraic parallelism. Such a 
misreading of the intent of the OT text is hardly under¬ 
standable if the writer is an intelligent, well-educated Jew. 
There is no explanation for Matthew’s doubling of the 
animals except a misunderstanding of the text. The rabbis 
would indeed at times ignore Hebraic parallelism when 
ignoring it served their theological purposes. But here in 
Matthew no special theological purpose is served except 
the theological purpose of literal fulfillment, a purpose 
that indicates that Matthew understood the text as literally 
meaning two animals. 

Matthew seems involved in another slip concerning mat¬ 
ters Jewish in his reference to the Sadducees in 22:23. 
Matthew, like Luke, is again dependent on Mark. In his 
description of the Sadducees, Mark in 12:18 says: “And 
there come to him Sadducees, who say there is no resur¬ 
rection, and they asked him, saying . . .” Mark uses a 
relative clause to define the Sadducees as a group. Denial 
of the resurrection is a hallmark of the Sadducees as a 
party and not just a statement about what some particular 
Sadducees were saying to Jesus at one particular moment 
(a separate participle, “saying,” indicates the words they 
address to Jesus). Luke makes the same point as Mark, 
employing an attributive participle with definite article to 
define the Sadducees’ basic theology as a group (something 
Luke knows well; cf. Acts 4:1-2; 23:8). Josephus and the 
Talmud give similar descriptions. The fact that denial of 


the resurrection was basic to the Sadducean position can 
thus be presumed as common knowledge among Jews and 
even among some Christians of the 1st century a.d. and 
even later. Hence Matthew’s change of Mark’s description 
is especially strange (Matt 22:23): “There came to him 
Sadducees, saying there is no resurrection. . . .” Matthew 
has made the attributive clause or participle predicative. It 
no longer describes the basic position of the Sadducees, 
but simply reports what these particular Sadducees were 
saying or thinking as they came to Jesus. Once again, the 
only likely explanation of this garbling of the Markan 
tradition is ignorance of the Jewish situation before and 
after a.d. 70. Neither before nor after that date could any 
well-educated Jew make such a mistake in describing the 
Sadducees. 

Moreover, this is not the only instance of Matthew’s 
ignorance of the stance of the Sadducees. Matt 16:11-12 
(clearly redactional) manifests the same lack of knowledge 
of the Jewish situation. While Mark 8:14-21 simply states 
that the disciples did not grasp what Jesus meant by 
avoiding the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven of 
Herod, Matthew changes the reference to the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees (Matt 16:11). Then Matthew 
states that the disciples understood that Jesus was not 
talking about avoiding leaven in bread, but rather “the 
teaching of the Pharisees and Sadducees.” Matthew uses 
the definite article with “teaching” and only one definite 
article for “the Pharisees and Sadducees.” Thus, he thinks 
of the doctrine common to the Pharisees and Sadducees 
as one entity, set over against the teaching of Jesus. No Jew 
aware of the conflicts in Judaism before a.d. 70 and no Jew 
aware of the Pharisees’ triumphant branding of the Sad¬ 
ducees’ doctrine as heretical after a.d. 70 could have writ¬ 
ten such a sentence. Matthew must be considered to have 
been ignorant of the exact doctrine of the Sadducees. This 
is extremely difficult to reconcile with the theory of a 
Jewish-Christian redactor, while it jibes well with the the¬ 
ory of a gentile-Christian redactor. To all this, one might 
add the consideration that it is Mark, not Matthew, who 
displays the greatest number of Semitisms and outright 
Semitic words in his gospel. In fact, Aramaic words in 
Mark’s text tend to be dropped by Matthew, with only the 
Greek equivalent retained. Matthew improves the highly 
Semitic Greek of Mark in the direction of more acceptable 
Greek usage, employing some Greek plays on words known 
from the classical period. Granted, no amount of argu¬ 
mentation in this question will generate absolute certitude. 
One could reconcile all these data with a picture of an 
enlightened, educated Hellenistic-Jewish Christian with 
universalistic views. Indeed, such a Jewish Christian could 
be thought of as having once shared the narrow' views of 
his older tradition and as having developed slowly toward 
his present position. But as S. Schulz observes, such a 
“liberated” Hellenistic-Jewish Christian is hardly discerni¬ 
ble from a gentile Christian (1967: 162). In the end, the 
theory of Matthew as a gentile Christian w ho had belonged 
to the Antiochene church (and perhaps its scribal school) 
for many years, who revered the Jewish-Christian tradi¬ 
tions of his church, and who intended to preserve while 
interpreting them in his gospel seems to be able to explain 
all the data more easily. 

In the light of all the data we have seen, it is extremely 
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difficult to hold that the gospel of Matthew was actually 
written by the apostle Matthew. But even the gospel nar¬ 
ratives themselves create major difficulties for the attribu¬ 
tion of Matthew’s gospel to “Matthew-Levi” the tax collec¬ 
tor. If we hold in the two-source theory, then this Matthew- 
Levi would have to be dependent on the evangelist Mark 
for much of his narrative material. Even the Church Fa¬ 
thers admitted that Mark was not an eyewitness of the 
earthly ministry of Jesus. Thus we would be left in the 
awkward position of claiming that the apostle Matthew, an 
eyewitness of the public ministry, copied a good amount 
of his account of the ministry from Mark, a noneyewitness. 
This relationship becomes incredible when we notice that 
the author of Matthew’s gospel is dependent on Mark for 
the story of the call of Levi (or Matthew) the tax collector 
(Mark 2:13-17 = Matt 9:9-13). It is inconceivable that, in 
recounting the autobiographical story of his call by Jesus, 
Matthew the apostle would have to rely on the narrative of 
Mark, a non-eyewitness. Moreover, the very existence of 
one person called both Matthew and Levi is questionable. 
Mark 2:14 and Luke 5:27 know of a “Levi the tax collec¬ 
tor,” whom they do not identify with the Matthew (not 
called a tax collector) mentioned in the list of the Twelve. 
Only in Matthew’s gospel is this tax collector, in the story 
of his call, named Matthew, not Levi (Matt 9:9). That one 
and the same Jew in the 1st century a.d. would bear two 
different Semitic first names is highly unlikely. Jews could 
certainly also bear a Greek first name in addition to their 
Semitic first name, or an indication of who their father 
was or where they came from, or some (serious or humor¬ 
ous) nickname. But to have two Semitic first names would 
naturally cause endless confusion. Hence it seems that it is 
the author of the First Gospel who has consciously 
changed Levi’s name to Matthew and who has “cross- 
referenced” the change in the list of the Twelve by desig¬ 
nating Matthew the apostle a tax collector, thus identifying 
two people who are distinguished in Mark and Luke. Why 
the first evangelist did this is not clear. It is possible that 
the first gospel does contain some special tradition origi¬ 
nating from the apostle Matthew (Pesch 1968). Also possi¬ 
ble, however, is a play on words in Greek (Kiley 1984). The 
evangelist may have noted the concentration of words for 
disciple and learning (mathetes and matheleud) in the story 
and indicated that a prime example of the sinner called to 
be a mathetes was Matthew. 

G. Structure and Content of the Gospel 

Under the rubric of structure we are considering the 
structure consciously intended by the author, and not the 
“deep structures” examined by contemporary structural¬ 
ists (for the latter, see Patte 1986). 

Scholarly opinions on the structure of Matthew’s gospel 
vary widely. One reason for this is that Matthew is a superb 
verbal architect,” building his literary basilica with many 
finely fitted, interlocking stones. These interlocking liter¬ 
ary structures include summaries of Jesus’ activity (e.g., 
15:29—31), summaries that form inclusions of whole sec¬ 
tions (Jesus as teacher, proclaimer, and healer in 4:23 = 
9:35), inclusions in individual pericopes (the first and 
eighth beatitudes in 5:3, 10), clear cross-references (two 
multiplications of loaves in 14:20 plus 15:37 = 16:9-10), 
subtle cross-references (monitory dreams given to gentiles 


to save Jesus: the Magi and Pilate’s wife, 2:12; 27:19), 
numerical patterns, often in threes (9 beatitudes [5:3-12], 
6 antitheses [5:21-48], 3 pious practices [6:1-18], 3 triplets 
of miracles stories [chaps. 9-10], 3 passion predictions on 
the way to Jerusalem [16:21; 17:22-23; 20:18-19]), re¬ 
peated formulas (the concluding and transitional formula 
at the end of each of the five great discourses [see below]), 
blocks of similar material in similar forms (e.g., contro¬ 
versy stories in chaps. 12, 21-22), geographic patterns 
(Bethlehem in Judea —► Egypt —► Judea —► Galilee —*■ 
Nazareth —► Capernaum —► in and around Galilee —► 
Judea —► Jerusalem —*■ Galilee). Faced with this wealth of 
structural elements, one must avoid subjective flights of 
fancy by concentrating on structural devices in the text 
that are clearly visible, occur repeatedly, and are spread 
throughout the body of the gospel. Of the many sugges¬ 
tions made in recent years, three are worthy of note. 

A few critics in this century have held the view that the 
whole gospel is governed by one great chiasm or inverted 
(concentric) parallelism. That is, the gospel is divided into 
two halves, like the two halves of a parabola: pericopes at 
the outer limits of the halves correspond to each other 
(e.g., chaps. 1-2 and 26-28), pericopes a little further in 
correspond to each other (e.g., chaps. 3-4 and 24-25), 
and so on until one reaches the center of the chiasm at the 
center of the gospel. Green (1968) sees the center in chap. 
11, while Fenton (1959) and Ellis (1974) see the center in 
chap. 13. The objective basis for this approach is the 
undisputed presence of inclusions at the beginning and 
end of the gospel. “Emmanuel, God with us” (1:23) and 
“Behold, I am with you all days” (28:10) provide the 
clearest example. Indeed, the whole of chaps. 1-2 and 26- 
28 forms a rough inclusion, with many of the themes and 
even rare phrases first seen in the Infancy Narrative (a 
“proleptic passion”) returning in the Passion Narrative. 
Moreover, chaps. 11-13 do seem to witness a turning point 
in Jesus’ relation with Israel. However, the attempt to 
extend these valid insights to the whole of the gospel, 
arranged as one grand chiasm, collapses of its own weight, 
improbability, and lack of objective criteria. The grand 
chiasm is basically the creation of the ingenious critic. 
Blocks of chapters at one end of the gospel are forced to 
correspond to relatively small sections at the other, corre¬ 
sponding themes are in the eye of the exegete rather than 
in the wording of the Greek text, and chiasm critics cannot 
agree on where the all-important center of the chiasm lies. 

A second, more popular approach today is the one 
suggested by Krentz (1964) and championed by Kingsbury 
(1975: 1-39). Kingsbury postulates three main sections of 
the gospel, demarcated by “superscriptions” (1:1; 4:17; 
16:21). Section One (1:1-4:16) sets forth the genesis and 
significance of the person of Jesus, emphasizing from the 
beginning the key title Son of God. Section Two (4:17— 
16:20) shows Jesus the Messiah offering salvation to Israel 
by his teaching, proclaiming, and healing, only to meet 
with rejection. Section Three (16:21—28:20) depicts the 
suffering, death, and resurrection of Jesus the Messiah, 
with its effect on Israel and all humanity. To support this 
division, Kingsbury places great weight on the phrase that 
occurs at 4:17 and 16:21: “From that time Jesus began . . .” 
He also claims that 3:1 (“Now in those days . . introduc¬ 
ing the Baptist) belongs with chaps. 1-2 and that the 
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prologue of the gospel extends to 4:16. More recently, 
Kingsbury has supported these insights of redaction criti¬ 
cism with arguments from modern narrative criticism 
(1986). 

There are a number of problems with this approach. It 
is questionable whether five Greek words, occurring only 
twice in the gospel (4:17; 16:21), can be called a “fixed 
formula”; the concluding and transitional phrase at the 
end of each of the five great discourses deserves that label 
much more. It is also unlikely that apo tote (“from that 
time”) indicates a major break from the preceding verses 
and a new beginning. In 26:16 apo tote begins the last 
sentence of the pericope of Judas’ agreement to betray 
Jesus (26:14-16). In chap. 4, v 17 seems more natural as 
the last verse of 4:12-17; and in chap. 16, v 21 stands in 
the middle of the great Caesarea Philippi scene with its 
multiple interactions between Jesus and Peter (16:13-28), 
a scene which has its own christological inclusion (Son of 
Man in vv 13, 28). Moreover, precisely from a literary 
point of view, it is awkward to make 3:1-12 go with chaps. 
1-2 when some thirty years have passed, the Baptist (a 
totally new figure, unlike his treatment in Luke’s gospel) is 
introduced, and the phrase of 3:1 (“Now in those days . ..”) 
sounds more like a clearing of the throat for the new 
beginning, the new eschatological event of the coming of 
the adult Jesus, rather than a mere link with the Infancy 
Narrative. The Baptist’s proclamation is word for word the 
proclamation of Jesus in 4:17, supposedly in a different 
section of the gospel. In chap. 16 the expansion of the 
Markan Caesarea Philippi scene by Matthew explains the 
need for a caesura in 16:21. The more important literary 
datum is the Son of Man inclusion (16:13, 28) and the fact 
that a change in geography is signaled in 16:18 (“into the 
region of Caesarea Philippi”); no other change of place is 
indicated after that until 17:1 (going up the high mountain 
for the transfiguration). Literary signals thus indicate that 
the Caesarea Philippi scene in 16:13-28 is to be taken as a 
unit; to place a major division of the gospel at 16:21 tears 
apart the christological and ecclesiological synthesis that 
Matthew has carefully constructed. 

The third division proposed is the most traditional and 
remains the most likely: The public ministry is made up 
of five major sections or “books,” each with the pattern of 
narrative plus discourse, with the Infancy Narrative as 
prologue and the Passion Narrative as climax. This posi¬ 
tion enjoys the advantage of starting from clear, undis¬ 
puted literary facts and slowly building up an argument 
with further literary data found in the text. The starting 
point of this position is that Matthew purposely builds 
large discourses out of disparate sayings of Jesus. As so 
often, Matthew has taken his cue from and expanded upon 
his sources: Mark had two discourses (parables [chap. 4] 
and eschatology [chap. 13]), while Q provided various 
blocks of sayings (e.g., the more primitive form of the 
Sermon on the MounCPlain in Luke 6:20-49). Matthew 
enlarges these collections to monumental proportions, es¬ 
pecially in the Sermon on the Mount and the eschatologi¬ 
cal discourse. Moreover, Matthew did not lump his dis¬ 
courses together in one section of the gospel; they are 
carefully spaced out over the length of the public ministry: 
Sermon on the Mount, chaps. 5-7; missionary discourse, 
chap. 10; parables, chap. 13; discourse on church life and 


order, chap. 18; eschatological discourse, chaps. 24-25. 
The result of this spacing out is that the body of the gospel 
naturally falls into large blocks of narrative then discourse, 
narrative then discourse. Matthew has thus significantly 
altered the configuration of Mark, where narrative loomed 
much larger over a few small discourses. Any literary 
analysis of Matthew must come to terms with this monu¬ 
mental remodeling of the gospel form in the direction of 
lengthy discourses. 

Matthew’s editorial hand is clear not only in this overall 
pattern of narrative plus discourse but also in the redac- 
tional formula he uses both to close the five major dis¬ 
courses and to provide a transition back to the narrative. 
The clause, “And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished 
these words [instructions, parables],” occurs at 7:28; 11:1; 
13:53; 19:1; and 26:1. The precise wording and function 
of this clause are found nowhere else in Matthew or in the 
rest of the NT. That Matthew is carefully keeping count of 
his discourses and their structuring function is clear from 
his modification in the final occurrence of the formula, at 
the end of the eschatological discourse and of the whole 
public ministry, as the Passion Narrative begins: “Now it 
came to pass, when Jesus had finished all these words . . .” 
The collocation of the five sermons is thus anything but 
haphazard. This conclusion may also be supported by a 
consideration of the way Matthew introduces each of the 
discourses (Keegan 1982). 

Thus, Matthew seems to demarcate precisely five major 
discourses as large structuring elements in his gospel. This 
is not to deny that the narrative sections have sayings 
material as well (e.g., the Beelzebul controversy in 12:22- 
45; the dispute over clean and unclean in 15:1-20). But 
these sections do not contain as lengthy a body of sayings 
of Jesus, uninterrupted by dialogue and directed solely or 
mainly to his disciples, as do the five discourses. Chapter 
23 constitutes a special case. What is notable is the lack of 
unity in the audience addressed. Jesus begins (v 1) by 
addressing “the crowds and his disciples” (a unique phrase 
in the gospel; the five discourses are addressed primarily 
or solely to the disciples). In verse 13 Jesus begins the seven 
woes against the scribes and Pharisees, which employ the 
2d person plural (vv 13-36); he concludes with an apostro¬ 
phe to Jerusalem (vv 37-39). Although some would count 
chap. 23 as a separate discourse and others would see it as 
the first part of the eschatological discourse (chaps. 24- 
25), it seems best to consider it a bridge Matthew constructs 
between the controversy stories and parables of judgment 
on Israel, on the one hand, (chaps. 21-22) and the eschat¬ 
ological discourse, on the other. Before the sermon on the 
future judgment, Jesus pronounces judgment now on the 
leaders of Israel. 

Another characteristic that marks off the five discourses 
is their careful positioning in the flow of the gospel, so that 
they take up a number of themes raised in the previous 
narrative, while also preparing for the narrative to come. 
The discourses thus act as pivots in the literarv structure 
because of their Janus-like quality. The flow r ol each nar¬ 
rative section into its corresponding discourse can be 
sketched briefly as follows, Jesus, whose authority as Son 
of God has been validated by his baptism and temptation 
(which in turn pick up themes from the Infancy Narra¬ 
tive), leaves Nazareth for his “base of operations in Caper- 
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naum; he calls his first disciples and attracts large crowds, 
who “follow” him (chaps. 3-4). The context is thus created 
for Jesus to teach authoritatively the basic requirements of 
true discipleship and following, viz., the Sermon on the 
Mount (chaps. 5-7; so ends Book One). Authority in 
teaching is matched by authority in deed in the three 
triplets of miracle stories (chaps. 8-9). What Jesus has 
been doing during his initial ministry in Galilee by way of 
proclamation and healing (summary in 9:35, looking back 
to 4:23) the Twelve are likewise commissioned to do (but 
without a mandate to teach) in the missionary discourse 
(chap. 10; so ends Book Two). The rumblings of opposi¬ 
tion in Israel, heard faintly in Book Two, burst into the 
open in Book Three, abounding in controversy stories as 
well as in woes and rebukes by Jesus (chaps. 11-12). Jesus 
reacts to Israel’s rejection by withdrawing verbally into the 
veiled speech of parables, just as he withdraws physically 
into a house with his disciples, who do understand him 
(13:1-52; so ends Book Three). As the breach with Israel 
widens, Jesus turns to concentrate on the formation of his 
disciples into the embryonic church; hence the promi¬ 
nence of Peter and the use of the word “church” (ekklesia) 
in the narrative of Book Four (13:53—17:27). Naturally, 
the matching discourse focuses on church life and order, 
with “church” occurring twice (chap. 18; so ends Book 
Four). Amid increasing hostility, Jesus leads his embryonic 
church up the road to Jerusalem and to the cross, teaching 
the duties of the various states of life under the shadow of 
the cross (chaps. 19-20). Arriving in Jerusalem, he displays 
his authority by refuting the Jerusalem leaders in debate, 
by speaking parables of judgment on Israel, and by pro¬ 
nouncing woes against the scribes and the Pharisees 
(chaps. 21-23). Corresponding to this context of judgment 
is the sermon on the final judgment, the eschatological 
discourse (chaps. 24-25; so ends Book Five and the public 
ministry). All that remains is the great eschatological event 
of death-resurrection. 

A number of misconceptions about this five-book divi¬ 
sion must be avoided. First, this division is not necessarily 
connected with the theory of Bacon (1930) and others who 
tried to see in the five books a reference to the Pentateuch, 
with Jesus as the new Moses teaching the new Torah. While 
the appearance of biblos geneseds (“the book of origin,” or 
possibly “the Book of Genesis”) in Matt 1:1 make the 
allusion to the Pentateuch tempting, attempts to work out 
the correspondence in detail are forced, especially with 
regard to Leviticus and Numbers. Such strained explana¬ 
tions have brought the five-part division of the Matthean 
public ministry into disrepute, but unnecessarily. The five- 
book division rests on data internal to the gospel and has 
nothing to do with any Pentateuch hypothesis. Actually, 
five-part divisions of literary works were well-known in the 
Jewish and Greco-Roman world at the time. In Judaism, 
the Psalms, the Megilloth, and probably the original form 
of the Pirqe 3 Abot all had fivefold divisions. Certainly no 
one has proposed that Irenaeus intended to write a new 
Pentateuch because his Adversus Haereses was divided into 
five books! Hence Matthew is simply taking up an honored 
literary convention, with no necessary connection with the 
Mosaic Torah. 

A second misconception is that the five-book structure 
of the public ministry reduces the Infancy Narrative and 


the Passion Narrative to an unimportant prologue and 
epilogue respectively. It does not. One must be careful 
about terminology here. A prologue, especially in a biblical 
work, is not necessarily unimportant. John 1:1-18 is des¬ 
ignated a prologue, without in any way reducing its signif¬ 
icance for the meaning and structure of the Fourth Gospel. 
Actually, Matthew 1-2 is not unlike John 1:1-18 in that it 
answers questions about the nature, origin, and destiny of 
Jesus. It is a prologue that functions like the overture to an 
opera, sounding some key themes that will develop as the 
work progresses. In particular, Matthew’s prologue intro¬ 
duces leitmotivs that return in the narratives of the passion 
and resurrection. Hence, instead of simply and solely 
providing an introduction to the public ministry, the In¬ 
fancy Narrative acts also as a proleptic Passion Narrative. 
Indeed, the five books of the public ministry are basically 
intelligible apart from chaps. 1-2; in the ministry there is 
little by way of direct reference backward to the Infancy 
Narrative. Thus chaps. 1—2 are rightly set apart from 
chaps. 3-25. Similarly, the narratives of passion and res¬ 
urrection are not relegated to the position of epilogue or 
appendix by the five-book division. They are rather the 
climax of the whole narrative. While up until chap. 26 
individual events in Jesus’ life fulfilled individual prophe¬ 
cies (the message of the formula quotations), starting in 
chap. 26 “all the writings of the prophets” are fulfilled 
(26:54, 56). This is why, with the exception of the apolo¬ 
getic use of the OT to explain the scandalous fate of Judas 
(27:3-10) no formula quotation is used in the Passion 
Narrative. The death-resurrection of Jesus constitutes the 
one world-turning, age-changing apocalyptic event that 
fulfills all prophecy and ushers in the age of the Church 
(28:16-20). Hence, like the Infancy Narrative, the Passion 
Narrative stands apart from the public ministry, not as 
epilogue but as all-encompassing climax. On this basis, the 
following structure may be proposed. 

1. Prologue (Chaps. 1-2). Matthew is the only one of 
the four canonical Gospels that begins with the OT literary 
genre of genealogy (1:1-17). This underlines a major 
message of the whole work, echoed often in the fulfillment 
formulas: the prophecies of the OT are fulfilled in the life 
of Jesus. The 3 groups of 14 generations reflect an apoca¬ 
lyptic mind-set: all salvation history is divided into epochs 
that are guided by God to the consummation of his plan. 
Yet the appearance of the four strange women hints that 
the movement of the plan is not always in a straight line; 
the discontinuity of these four “holy irregularities” is wo¬ 
ven around the main thread of continuity. The 3 groups 
of 14 may indicate that the time of Jesus is the period of 
perfection and fulfillment (3 X 14 = 6 X 7). The number 
14 is also symbolic in Hebrew of the name David, and 
Jesus’ status as Son of David is at the heart of chap. 1. The 
annunciation to Joseph (1:18-25) has as its main point the 
theme of continuity: by naming Mary’s child and accepting 
him as his own, Joseph son of David inserts Jesus into the 
Davidic line. Yet the element of discontinuity is also pres¬ 
ent; the virginal conception is the supreme “holy irregular¬ 
ity,” making this Son of David also Emmanuel, God with 
us. Chapter 1 thus explicates the first titles of 1:1, “Jesus 
Christ, son of David.” 

But Jesus is also “son of Abraham,” the Abraham in 
whom all the nations were to be blessed (Gen 22:18). This 
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promise is to be fulfilled at the end of the gospel, with the 
mission to all nations (28:16-20), but a foreshadowing of 
all the nations’ coming to Christ is seen in the coming of 
the Magi. While the united front of Judaism (Herod, chief 
priests, scribes, all Jerusalem—Matthew is not concerned 
with historical probabilities) rejects Jesus, the gentiles fol¬ 
low the hints of natural religion and OT prophecy to reach 
and adore the King of the Jews. The Jerusalem rulers seek 
to kill Jesus, but amid the carnage God rescues his Son out 
of death (proleptic Passion Narrative). By his going down 
to Egypt and subsequent exodus, Jesus recapitulates the 
history of Israel, the son of God in the OT. The high point 
of the Infancy Narrative is reached in God’s declaration 
through Hosea that Jesus is not only son of David, son of 
Abraham, son of Joseph, son of Mary, but preeminently 
“my Son” (Matt 2:15). The “salvation geography” of chap. 
2 comes to rest at Nazareth in Galilee, which links up with 
the traditions of the public ministry (3:13; 4:13). Jesus 
shall be called a “Nazarean” (2:23) in the sense of the truly 
consecrated holy one who will save his people (cf. nazir in 
the birth story of Samson, Judg 13:5, 7). 

2. Book One (3:1-7:29). a. Narrative (3:1-4:25). The 
Baptist is introduced as the great preacher of repentance. 
Matthew tends to create parallels between John and Jesus; 
hence, Jesus’ initial proclamation of the kingdom in Mark 
1:15 is put into the mouth of the Baptist by Matthew (Matt 
3:2). Thus John anticipates word for word the initial proc¬ 
lamation of Jesus in 4:17. The united front of Judaism, 
represented by the historically unlikely union of Pharisees 
and Sadducees, is opposed to John as it will be opposed to 
Jesus. John warns his adversaries of the fearful separation 
of good and evil and the fiery punishment to come; the 
theme of separation on the last day is dear to Matthew. 
The ability to remit sins is carefully withheld from John’s 
baptism; it is accomplished only by the death of Jesus 
(26:28). John’s subordination is also seen in the dialogue 
before Jesus’ baptism. John should be baptized by Jesus, 
but Jesus explains the present order by a reference to 
fulfillment of God’s saving plan, foretold in prophecy 
(3:15). The Father’s voice in the theophany following the 
baptism is addressed not to Jesus (as in Mark, with his 
messianic secret), but to the bystanders. The Jesus-Spirit- 
Father concatenation at the Baptism of Jesus points for¬ 
ward to the triadic baptismal formula in the great commis¬ 
sioning (28:19). The sonship of Jesus, the true Israel, is 
then tested by the devil. Three times, like Israel in the 
desert, Jesus is tempted. But unlike Israel Jesus shows he 
is the true son by his obedience in the midst of affliction. 
He will not take the easy way to the kingdom that bypasses 
the cross. Returning to Galilee, Jesus takes up the fallen 
standard of the Baptist. He transfers his residence to 
Capernaum and begins a ministry that will ultimately 
bring light to the gentiles (Isa 8:23-9:1—Eng 9:1-2). With 
sovereign authority he calls his first four disciples and 
attracts large crowds from all four points of the compass. 
He has begun his triple ministry of teaching (note that the 
pedagogue Matthew puts that first; moral catechesis is a 
special concern for him), proclaiming, and healing (4:23). 
The highlighting of teaching is meant to introduce the 
first example of extensive teaching, the Sermon on the 
Mount. The core proclamation (“The kingdom of heaven 


is at hand”) was already given in 4:17; the healings will be 
reported in chaps. 9-10. 

b. Discourse (5:1-7:29). Structurally, the sermon can 
be divided into two parts. Up until 6:18 the sermon is 
dominated by groups of threes; after 6:18 it is a group of 
loosely associated commentaries on the petitions of the 
Our Father, which fittingly stands at the center of the 
sermon (Bornkamm 1978; Guelich 1982). The 9 (3 x 3) 
Beatitudes open the sermon with a two-edged message. 
The poor in spirit must wait confidently for God to bring 
salvation (apocalyptic type of beatitude), but in the mean¬ 
time the disciples must imitate the saving action of God 
(mercy, peacemaking) in their own lives (wisdom beati¬ 
tudes). They must hunger and thirst for justice (= God’s 
salvation on the last day), but in the present they must 
suffer persecution because they do justice (= do God’s 
will; Przybylski 1980; Broer 1986). Though persecuted by 
the world, they are to be the light of the world (triple 
parable of salt, light, and city). 

As Jesus begins to interpret the Mosaic law for his 
disciples, he makes a basic statement of principle (5:17- 
20; Barth 1963; Meier 1976). He brings not dissolution of 
the Law but its fulfillment. Yet this fulfillment is prophetic, 
eschatological fulfillment, in which the fullness of the 
eschaton sometimes spills over and transcends the old 
vessel of the Law—as is seen in the antitheses. But that is 
not to lead any Christian teacher to laxity. Christian “jus¬ 
tice” (= doing the will of the Father according to the 
teaching of Jesus) must outstrip the justice of the Jewish 
teachers in both quality and quantity. This principle is 
then illustrated in the 6 (3 X 2) antitheses (5:21-48). In 
the antitheses on murder, adultery, and love, Jesus radi¬ 
calizes the Law by extending and interiorizing the obliga¬ 
tion; in the antitheses on divorce, oaths, and retaliation 
Jesus radicalizes to the point of abrogating the letter of the 
Law. In each case it is the authoritative word of Jesus (“but 
I say to you”) that decides the issue (cf. 7:28-29; 28:20). 
The overriding concern in all these commands is that the 
disciple be undivided in his love of God and neighbor 
(= being perfect, 5:48). The three pious practices of 
almsgiving, prayer, and fasting (6:1-18) show a similar 
contrast between Jewish and Christian approaches; stress 
is laid on avoiding ostentation, with a view to the eschato¬ 
logical reward. Eschatology is shown to be at the center of 
Jesus’ moral exhortation by the placing of the eschatologi¬ 
cal prayer (the Our Father) at the center of the sermon. 
The disciple prays for the glorious manifestation of God 
(the hallowing of the name) on the last day in the coming 
of his kingdom, his definitive rule over humanity, when 
his will shall triumph (first half of prayer, the “thou'' 
petitions). The second half of the prayer (the “we” peti¬ 
tions) probably refers to the banquet in the kingdom, final 
forgiveness at the judgment seat of God, and final deliver¬ 
ance from Satan; possibly, though, Matthew understood it 
in reference to daily needs in this world (though that fits 
Luke’s wording better; cf. Luke 11:3). Beginning with 
6:19, Matthew arranges various sayings ot Jesus to com¬ 
ment on the petitions of the Our Father. In view ot the 
coming kingdom, the disciples are not to worry about 
material needs, but are to put their future entirely in the 
hands of their provident Father (6:19-34). They should 
imitate the kindness of the Father in their own lives (7:1- 
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12). They must choose for or against acting on the words 
of Jesus right now; as they choose, so shall they be judged 
on the last day (7:13-29). The authoritative word of Jesus 
is the touchstone of salvation. 

3. Book Two (8:1-11:1). a. Narrative (8:1-9:34). Mat¬ 
thew has already given examples of Jesus’ proclaiming and 
teaching; he now presents 9 (3 X 3) stories of Jesus’ 
miracles (Held 1963). Each triplet of miracles is demar¬ 
cated by a buffer pencope dealing with discipleship. The 
streamlined miracle stories focus upon the encounter be¬ 
tween the petitioner’s word of faith and Jesus’ all-powerful 
word of healing. Fulfilling OT prophecies, Jesus the ser¬ 
vant shares his power with his community of disciples and 
points forward to the inclusion of gentiles in that commu¬ 
nity. The first triplet (8:1-17) shows Jesus’ healing power 
directed to the marginalized: a leper, a gentile soldier and 
his servant, and a woman. In healing the leper, Jesus 
typically both breaks the letter of the Mosaic law and yet 
commands compliance with its ritual prescriptions. The 
healing of the centurion s servant foretells the entrance of 
the gentiles into the kingdom and the exclusion of Israel. 
The healing of Peter’s mother-in-law and of many others 
shows Jesus to be the Isaian servant. The first buffer (8:18— 
22), stressing the cost of discipleship, looks forward to the 
second triplet (8:23-9:8). The stilling of the storm por¬ 
trays the Church beset by the messianic woes and turning 
to its Lord in prayer. The theme of the disciples’ “littleness 
of faith’’ overshadows the actual miracle (Bornkamm 
1963b). In Gadara Jesus’ power over chaos in nature is 
seen to extend to chaos in people,’ as he exorcises two 
demoniacs. The Church is to trust its Lord, because his 
triumph over evil is complete. This triumph is demon¬ 
strated also in the forgiveness of sins, empircally verified 
by making a paralytic walk. It is a power Jesus shares with 
human beings in his church (the tots anthropois of 9:8). The 
joyful triumph over sin is depicted in the second buffer 
(9:9-17) by Jesus’ table fellowship with tax collectors and 
sinners. Against the Pharisees Jesus quotes Hosea 6:6 on 
the superiority of mercy to sacrifice (repeated in 12:7). 
The break with Pharisaic Judaism is sounded in Jesus’ 
rejection of voluntary fasting, yet Matthew adds the mod¬ 
erating note that both new and old should be preserved 
(ct. 13:52). The third triplet (9:18-34) emphasizes the 
importance of faith, even in the face of death or blindness. 
The final healing, of a mute demoniac, points forward to 
the clash with Israel in Book Three, since it calls forth the 
charge that Jesus casts out demons by the prince of de¬ 
mons (9:34 = 12:24). 

b. Discourse (9:35—11:1). The third buffer (9:35—38) is 
a bridge section. On the one hand, it forms an inclusion 
with 4:23 and rounds out the nine miracle stories. On the 
other hand, it introduces the missionary discourse: Jesus 
the good shepherd sends out his disciples to share in his 
mission. The “twelve disciples” (10:1) are introduced for 
the first time as Jesus confers his healing and exorcising 
powers on them (Matthew has no story of the choice of the 
Twelve). By calling them “the twelve apostles” (10:2)—the 
only time he does so in his gospel—Matthew already sig¬ 
nals that the limited mission during the life of Jesus fore¬ 
shadows the wider mission to come after the death-resur¬ 
rection. Only vv 5-16 deal with missionary activity in the 
strict sense and remain within the initial limitation of the 


mission to “the lost sheep of [= who constitute] the house 
of Israel” (vv 5-6). Just as this restriction will be lifted 
after the death-resurrection, so too will the restriction on 
the disciples’ power (the power to teach, not conferred 
here, is granted in 28:20). Verses 17-25 speak of all 
disciples faced with persecution, not just missionaries, and 
the horizon seems expanded to the gentiles (v 18). By 
inserting here material from Mark’s eschatological dis¬ 
course, Matthew stresses that the mission is not simply a 
matter of telling people about the eschatological event; it 
is part of the eschatological event. Three times the disci¬ 
ples are told not to fear earthly persecutors but only the 
final judge (vv 26—33). They must be ready to bear even 
the heavy cross of breaking family bonds. Jesus did the 
same; and, as goes the Master, so goes the disciple. The 
initial theme of mission returns in vv 40—42, along with 
Matthew’s favorite theme of reward. The theme of oppo¬ 
sition, persecution, and breach within the family of Israel 
prepares well for the narrative of Book Three. 

4. Book Three (11:2-13:52). a. Narrative (11:2-12:50). 
The tension between Israel and Jesus heightens notably in 
Book Three. There is tension even with the Baptist, who 
is puzzled that the fiery judge he expected should turn out 
to be the healing servant of Isaiah’s prophecies. Yet John, 
for all his limitations, does stand parallel to Jesus; for both, 
despite all the differences in their styles of preaching, have 
met with the same rejection of Israel (11:2-19). Jesus 
expresses the growing breach with his woes on the cities of 
Galilee that have rejected his call to repentance. In contrast 
he gives thanks to the Father for having revealed the 
secrets of the end times to the spiritual babes who have 
accepted Jesus. The Father and Jesus enjoy a mutual 
knowledge to which no one else has access, unless Jesus 
wills to mediate it through his revelation. For Jesus is the 
true wisdom teacher of the end time; indeed, he speaks 
like Wisdom itself in the OT as he invites the weary to 
learn from him (vv 20—30). The hostility of the leaders 
toward Jesus heightens in the two sabbath disputes, over 
plucking grain and healing. Jesus again demands mercy, 
not sacrifice; and for the first time we hear that the 
Pharisees seek to destroy him. Jesus, the gentle servant of 
Isaiah, responds not with vengeance but with peacable 
withdrawal; it is just such mercy that will give the gentiles 
hope (12:1-21). Jesus’ merciful healing of a blind and 
mute demoniac leads only to renewed charges by the 
Pharisees of diabolic power. Jesus refutes the charge and 
goes on the offensive, warning that the condition of Israel 
after it rejects him will be worse than before he came. The 
break with the synagogue is graphically portrayed when 
the family of Jesus has to cool their heels outside, while 
inside Jesus teaches his true family, namely, those who do 
the will of his Father (12:22-50). 

b. Discourse (13:1—52). The parable discourse is Jesus’ 
verbal response to his rejection by Israel. Having given 
Israel an opportunity to accept his clear message (there is 
no thoroughgoing messianic secret in Matthew, as we find 
it in Mark), Jesus now responds to their refusal by with¬ 
drawing into the veiled speech of parables. The parables 
are a punishment because (v 13; contrast “in order that” 
in Mark 4:12) Israel has not seen the truth, while the 
disciples do (again, contrast the blind disciples of Mark). 
The split between synagogue and church shines through 
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the presentation. The disciples will face the same sort of 
opposition, and a disappointingly large number will fall 
away (cf. 24:10-12). But as the allegorical explanation of 
the sower parable promises, the final triumph of the es¬ 
chatological harvest is assured (13:1-23). The parables of 
the mustard seed and the leaven make the same point 
about the contrast between the unpromising beginnings of 
the kingdom and its future, universal victory (vv 31-35). 
Distinctly Matthean is the parable of the wheat and the 
weeds, with its allegorical explanation. While the parable 
(vv 24-30) stresses the need for the Church to exercise 
patience and restraint in this present world composed of 
good and bad, since no one is authorized to anticipate the 
final separation of good and bad at the last judgment, the 
explanation (vv 36-43) depicts in detail that fearful sepa¬ 
ration which will most certainly come. The certainty of 
strict judgment takes the place of the temporal imminence 
of judgment as the motivating force in Matthew’s exhorta¬ 
tions. (Indeed, the threat of eternal punishment stands 
near or at the end of each of the five discourses.) The 
theme of separation is dramatically acted out as Jesus 
leaves the crowds halfway through the discourse to speak 
to his disciples alone in the house (v 36). The break 
between Jesus and Israel, and between the Church and the 
synagogue, is thus visibly symbolized. Such stressful times 
of separation demand that one be willing to sacrifice 
everything joyfully for the one true value of the kingdom, 
as the parables of the treasure and the pearl point out (vv 
44-46). The theme song of the separation of good and 
bad on the last day returns in the final parable of the 
fishnet (vv 47-50), which ends on the grim note of fiery 
punishment. Yet all is not lost; the Matthean disciples do 
understand how to combine properly the new teaching of 
Jesus with the ancient wisdom of Israel (v 52; note the 
order: “new and old”!). From now on, the chasm between 
these believing disciples and an unbelieving Israel will 
widen right up to the end of the gospel (28:15 versus 
28:17a). 

5. Book Four (13:53-18:35). a. Narrative (13:53- 
17:27). While Matthew formed Book Three largely from 
Q and M, the narrative of Book Four is mainly Markan. It 
is taken mostly from the great “bread section,” Mark 6-8, 
where artos, artoi (“bread,” “loaves”) form a literary and 
theological leitmotiv, still visible in Matthew. In Book Four 
the great “ecclesiological book” of the gospel, Matthew 
highlights the role of Peter and references to the Church 
(ekklesia; the word occurs in Matthew only in Book Four 
and nowhere else in the four gospels). Christology and 
ecclesiology are welded together as Jesus prepares for the 
founding of his church through the apocalyptic events of 
the death-resurrection. Hence this book is dominated by 
christological titles and passion predictions on the one 
hand and by teaching to and about the Church on the 
other. 

The breach with Israel widens still further with Jesus’ 
rejection at Nazareth and the martyrdom of the Baptist, 
who even in death is paralleled with Jesus. The Baptist’s 
death is thus a prophecy that Jesus will meet a similar fate 
at the hands of Israel (13:53-14:12). Just as the arrest of 
the Baptist occasioned Jesus’ coming into Galilee to begin 
the struggle (4:12), so now the Baptist’s martyrdom occa¬ 
sions Jesus’ temporary withdrawal (cf. 12:15), as he turns 


his attention more to the formation of his embryonic 
community. This community is nourished by the feeding 
of the 5,000, in which the eucharistic allusions are clear, 
and in which Matthew heightens the role of the disciples 
as go-betweens (14:13-21). The walking on the water 
reveals Jesus as the divine Savior of his imperiled church, 
that fittingly acknowledges him as Son of God (14:22-36; 
contrast Mark’s blind disciples in 6:51-52; Heil 1981). The 
christological confession voiced here will be expanded by 
Peter in 16:16 and extended to the gentile centurion in 
27:54. In 14:28—31, Peter is a prime example of a disciple 
who is “of little faith” (oligopistos), which for Matthew 
means having faith but panicking in a crisis and acting as 
though one did not have faith. Peter boldly begins walking 
on the water, trusting in the word of Jesus. But the forces 
of chaos cause him to sink into death, from which the 
saving hand of Jesus rescues him (an acting out of many 
of the Psalms of Lament in the OT). Jesus teaches his 
disciples to reject Pharisaic ritual concerns and even OT 
food laws (15:11, 17-18). The break with the Pharisees 
and the synagogue is expressed in the terse command: 
“Leave them; they are blind guides” (15:14). Having torn 
down these legal walls of separation, Jesus heals the daugh¬ 
ter of the Canaanite woman, solely on the basis of the 
woman’s faith. The stress that this case is exceptional and 
does not fit into the regular mission of Jesus (15:24) makes 
it all the more a pointer forward to the time of the Church 
(28:16-20). The time of the Church is again foreshadowed 
in the feeding of the 4,000 (15:29-39). 

In chap. 16, Jesus transfers teaching authority from the 
Pharisees and Sadducees (again, the united front of Juda¬ 
ism; their teaching is corrupting leaven, vv 11-12) to Peter 
as “chief rabbi” in the church of Jesus. Typically, the 
disciples are not totally blind, as in Mark. But being of 
little faith, they fail initially to understand but do so after 
Jesus’ instruction (vv 7, 12). Matthew expands Mark’s Caes¬ 
area Philippi scene, which in Mark is a christological turn¬ 
ing point in the messianic secret, into a grand christologi¬ 
cal synthesis of major titles. The union of Christ, church, 
and morality is clear. Jesus indicates he is Son of Man in 
the triple sense of earthly ministry (v 13), Suffering Ser¬ 
vant (Son of Man is implied in v 21; cf. 17:22-23; 20:18— 
19; 26:2), and final judge (vv 27-28). By divine revelation, 
Peter recognizes Jesus as Messiah and Son of God (v 16). 
Jesus reciprocates in vv 17-19 by pronouncing a beatitude 
and conferring a title on Simon. Simon is the recipient of 
an apocalyptic revealation from the Father. Henceforth he 
will be called petros, the Rock (Peter was not a usual first 
name in Aramaic or Greek in the 1st century a.d.), for on 
this stable rock (cf. 7:24-25) Jesus will build his church 
(notice the future; the full founding of the Church takes 
place after the death-resurrection, in 28:16-20). Peter is 
made vicegerent over the new palace of Jesus, the royal 
Messiah (cf. Isa 22:15-25), with the power to decide what 
is permissible or not according to the teaching of Jesus 
(“bind and loose”). All this high christology- and ecclesiol¬ 
ogy are then balanced by the first prediction of the pas¬ 
sion. The ambiguous Peter revolts against the word ot the 
cross; and Jesus tells him that he is playing the part ol 
Satan, who sought to deflect Jesus from the cross with 
promises of easy triumph (4:1-11). Jesus tells all his disci¬ 
ples that they must follow the Son of Man on the way ol 
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his cross if they are to share in his kingdom (vv 24-28). As 
a continuation of the apocalyptic revelation to Peter, the 
transfiguration confirms that Jesus is the glorious Son of 
God (17:5); but the disciples must also listen when Jesus 
speaks of his death as Son of Man, following his forerun¬ 
ner, the Baptist (17:9-13). The disciples, though, still 
suffer from little faith, as is shown by their failure to cure 
the epileptic boy (17:14-20) and their sorrow at the second 
passion prediction (17:22—23). The question of whether 
Jesus should pay the temple tax (17:24-27) provides Mat¬ 
thew with an opportunity for the Lord to give practical 
instruction to his church through Peter and also to high¬ 
light Peter s unique relationship to Jesus (note that Jesus 
provides just enough money for himself and Peter; this 
apparent favoritism probably occasions the jealous ques¬ 
tion of the other disciples in 18:1). 

b. Discourse (18:1-35). The narratives that focused on 
Peter, church, and the disciples naturally flow into the 
discourse on church life and order. The discourse has two 
major parts: (1) the need to care for children (vv 1-5) and 
for “the little ones,” the lowly church members who are 
easily neglected (vv 6-14); (2) the need to apply church 
discipline to the recalcitrant sinful member of the church 
(vv 15—20) but always with a readiness to forgive (vv 21— 
35). Jesus tells the would-be leaders in the Church that 
they must be willing to assume the powerlessness and 
vulnerability of a little child; indeed, they must give special 
attention to such unprotected people. This includes not 
only literal children but all the spiritual little ones who are 
easily led astray by the bad example of others. All disciples 
(note the lack of any restriction to church leaders) must be 
good shepherds, leading the straying sheep back to the 
Father. But what of the arrogant sinner who remains in 
the Church and refuses private correction? Matthew pro¬ 
vides a three-step procedure (based on Lev 19:17—18 and 
Deut 19:15 and seen also at Qumran), culminating in 
excommunication. Once again, we meet the phrases 
“church” and “bind and loose” (cf. 16:18—19), but here 
the church is the local community, and its action refers to 
expelling or admitting members. Such a serious decision is 
made in the presence and by the authority of Jesus (v 20). 
But the parable of the unforgiving servant (vv 21—35) 
reminds us that the final word on church discipline must 
be forgiveness within the family of God. 

6. Book Five (19:1-25:46). a. Narrative (19:1-23:39). 
The narrative of the book divides into two parts: the 
journey to Jerusalem (chaps. 19—20) and the clash with the 
authorities in Jerusalem (chaps. 21-23). As Jesus leads his 
embryonic church up to Jerusalem and therefore to the 
cross, he instructs it on the obligations of various states of 
life; for Matthew, discipleship involves concrete moral im¬ 
peratives. Appealing to the Creator’s will in the beginning, 
Jesus, who restores in the end time the Creator’s original 
order, forbids the intermediary expedient of divorce 
(19:1-9). The prohibition is formulated in a Jewish man¬ 
ner, from the male point of view (contrast Mark 10:11- 
12); as in Matt 5:31-32, “unchastity” (porneia , 19:9) prob¬ 
ably refers to unions that the book of Leviticus considered 
incestuous. Voluntary celibates have a place in the king- 
dom, as do children (vv 10-15). On the other hand, the 
difficulty of the rich in entering the kingdom is demon¬ 
strated (vv 16—26); yet all things are possible with God. To 


the disciples, who have left all to follow him, Jesus promises 
a share in his final kingdom; but they are warned not to 
think they have a legal claim on God’s gift and not to 
measure jealously their expected reward against that of 
others (the parable of the workers in the vineyard, 20:1- 
16). To blunt excessive concerns about reward, Jesus utters 
the third and longest prediction of the passion, the first 
one to specify his crucifixion and the role of the gentiles. 
The mother of James and John (introduced into the Mar- 
kan story perhaps to spare the honor of two prominent 
members of the Twelve) ignores the message of the cross 
as she asks for the chief places at the heavenly banquet for 
her sons. Jesus promises a share in his cup of suffering, 
but leaves rewards in the kingdom to the Father. The other 
disciples prove just as ambitious, as their indignation 
shows. Jesus uses his own humble service unto death as 
Son of Man to show them what their ministry in the 
Church must be. Jesus describes his death as a ransom 
which buys back the whole group (the “many”) from their 
bondage to sin (20:28). This text, along with 1:21 and 
26:28, shows that Matthew does think of Jesus’ death as a 
vicarious sacrifice (contra, Strecker 1971). The blind disci¬ 
ples need healing of their inner sight if they are to follow 
Jesus on the way to the cross; this is what is symbolized by 
the healing of the two blind men in 20:29-34. Again, the 
power of faith to heal is stressed—a faith expressed in the 
cry to the “Son of David,” the messianic title that the 
leaders of Israel will not give Jesus but that the no-accounts 
and outsiders will. 

The triumphal entry of the Son of David into his capital 
(21:1—11) brings together the themes of the literal fulfill¬ 
ment of prophecy (Zech 9:9), Jesus’ foreknowledge (of the 
ass at Bethphage), and the disciples’ prompt obedience to 
Jesus' command. Hailing Jesus with Ps 118:25—26, the 
crowds recognize the Son of David as a prophet; they fail 
to see him as Son of God and Son of Man. The “cleansing” 
of the temple (21:12-17) is actually a prophetic act sym¬ 
bolizing the rejection and destruction of the temple, to be 
replaced by the church. That full membership in the 
people of God is about to be widened is indicated by the 
healing of the blind and lame, i.e., marginalized members 
of the temple community, and the cries of the children, 
the little ones without rights or power. Protest comes from 
“the chief priests and the scribes.” The mention of them is 
ominous. They first appeared in the gospel as advisors to 
King Herod in his plot to kill the infant Jesus (2:4—6); 
since then they have been mentioned together only in 
Jesus’ prediction of his death. The cursing of the fig tree 
(21:18—22) is a prophetic parable in action. In the Mat- 
thean polemic it signifies that Pharisaic Judaism, covered 
though it be with the foliage of external piety, lacks that 
inner obedience to God which is the true fruit of religion. 
(One must remember that throughout Matthew’s gospel 
references to Judaism reflect a fierce religious polemic, 
and not a sober, scientific analysis of religions.) This para¬ 
ble in action prepares for the verbal parables of judgment 
in chaps. 21-22. The initial dispute over Jesus’ authority 
(21:23-27) sets the stage for the three parables of judg¬ 
ment and four dispute stories that follow. In the initial 
dispute, the Jewish leaders refuse to answer Jesus’ count¬ 
erquestion about the origin of John’s baptism. The inabil¬ 
ity to teach on a matter of such importance reveals their 
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lack of authority, and so Jesus feels no need to answer 
their question about his authority. The three parables of 
judgment that follow (21:28-22:14) have one central mes¬ 
sage: by rejecting the Father’s will as revealed in the Son, 
Israel itself is rejected and another group (the gentiles) 
will receive the kingdom, (a) In the parable of the two sons 
(21:28-32), the leaders have said yes to God’s will in the 
Law but have failed to act on their response; tax collectors 
and sinners (and, in Matthew’s view, the gentiles) accepted 
the Baptist’s (and later Jesus’) call to repentance and so 
entered into the kingdom in the place of the leaders, 
(b) In the parable of the evil tenants of the vineyard 
(21:33-46), the Markan parable becomes for Matthew an 
allegory of salvation history. Before and after the Exile, 
God, the owner of the vineyard Israel, sent his people his 
servants the prophets; but they met ill treatment and 
martyrdom. Finally, he sends his Son, who is killed outside 
the vineyard (Jerusalem). God’s response toward Israel will 
be the destruction of Jerusalem. Toward Jesus his response 
is the resurrection, which vindicates the rejected Son and 
makes him the cornerstone of a new people, who receive 
the kingdom that was taken away from Israel (v 43, a 
Matthean addition). Matthew thus pointedly adds an eccle- 
siological point to a christological parable, (c) Matthew 
again expands a parable of a dinner (cf. Luke 14:15-24) 
into an allegory of salvation history in the story of the 
royal wedding feast (22:1-14), with many motifs taken 
from the parable of the evil tenants. But now the two sets 
of servants are the OT prophets and the NT apostles; in 
both periods of history they meet with rejection, even 
murder. The king (God) destroys the city of the murderers 
(Jerusalem) and orders a universal mission. The result is 
the “mixed bag” of the Church, with “both bad and good” 
(v 10); hence, the extra parable in vv 11-14, in which the 
king enters (at the final judgment) to separate bad from 
good (cf. 13:24-30, 36-43, 47-50). 

In 22:15-46 Matthew picks up the theme of the initial 
dispute story and gives four concrete examples of Jesus’ 
superior teaching authority besting the Jewish leaders. 
Once again, the Pharisees and Sadducees together repre¬ 
sent the united front of Judaism, hostile to Jesus, (a) Faced 
with the hypocritical question about the coin of tribute 
(22:15-22), Jesus first shows that his questioners, not he, 
carry and use the coin; then he enunciates a general rule— 
not a detailed solution to the problem—about rendering 
to Caesar and to God what is due to each, (b) Faced with 
the Sadducees’ mocking question about the one woman 
married to seven brothers (“At the resurrection, whose 
wife will she be?”), Jesus replies that the Sadducees fail to 
understand both the Scriptures—in refusing to see inti¬ 
mations of resurrection in the Pentateuch, the only Scrip¬ 
tures they recognize as binding—and the power of God— 
in imagining that the resurrection would be a return to 
the conditions of earthly life (22:23-33). (c) The dispute 
over the greatest commandment (22:34-40) is not a dis¬ 
pute at all in Mark (12:28-34), where the scribe and Jesus 
agree. Reflecting the break with the synagogue, Matthew 
cannot conceive of a Jewish scribe sympathetic to Jesus. 
Jesus’ reply is carefully balanced: love of God comes first, 
but it cannot subsist without a similar love, that of neigh¬ 
bor. Matthew adds that all the Law and the Prophets, the 
whole of sacred Scripture, stems from and are summed 


up in these two commands. Jesus both binds one to the 
Law as the expression of God’s loving will and frees one 
from the Law when it is distorted by casuistry (cf. 5; 17- 
48). (d) Having defeated his adversaries, Jesus now goes on 
the offensive by asking them whose son the Messiah will 
be (22:41-46). Their silence indicates that he alone, the 
true Son of David and Son of God (chaps. 1-2), is the 
legitimate interpreter—as well as fulfiller—of messianic 
prophecy. David’s Son (by adoption) is David’s Lord be¬ 
cause he is also God’s Son (by virginal conception). 

Having demonstrated the bankruptcy of the “united 
front,” Jesus pronounces judgment on them in chap. 23, 
which acts as a bridge to the discourse on universal judg¬ 
ment (chaps. 24-25). (a) The disciples are warned to avoid 
the titles and other trappings of power that have developed 
among Jewish teachers (vv 1-12). Actually, here and 
throughout chap. 23 Matthew may be excoriating tenden¬ 
cies he sees already present in the Christian community 
(Garland 1979). The fiery denunications are not to be 
taken as an objective description of lst-century Judaism. 
Matthew aims at the teachers his two favorite charges: they 
say but do not do, or what they do is only for show; this is 
what Matthew means by “hypocrisy.” (b) “Hypocrite” is the 
key word in the seven woes against the scribes and Phari¬ 
sees, another Matthean tag for the united front of Judaism 
(vv 13-36). With increasing virulence, Jesus condemns the 
scribes and Pharisees for their split between saying and 
doing, between inward and outward reality. They mesh 
with their evil forebears as murderers of past and present 
prophets, (c) Jerusalem has been the center of such mur¬ 
ders, and Jesus ends chap. 23 with a lament over the 
unholy city, soon to be left desolate. Jesus acts out that 
divine abandonment by leaving the temple for the last 
time in 24:1. 

b. Discourse (24:1-25:46). The verbal battles with and 
condemnation of Judaism in the narrative of Book Five 
now flow into a discourse depicting worldwide upheavals 
and the universal judgment on the last day. The first half 
of the discourse (24:1-36) is basically from Mark and is 
more doctrinal, in that it teaches the order of events up to 
the coming of the Son of Man. After an initial prediction 
of the temple’s destruction (vv 1-2), Jesus proceeds to the 
Mount of Olives, where the disciples’ opening question 
carefully distinguishes between the destruction of the tem¬ 
ple on the one hand and the coming of Jesus and the end 
of the age on the other (v 3). Writing after a.d. 70, Matthew 
is intent on not confusing the destruction of Jerusalem 
(which receives little attention in this discourse) with the 
still outstanding Parousia (the return of Jesus; only Mat¬ 
thew, among the evangelists, uses this word well-known in 
the epistles). A whole series of terrifying events must occur 
before the end; they are not the end, but only the “birth 
pangs.” The Church will suffer persecution from without 
and, worse still, apostasy, hate, false prophets, wickedness, 
and lovelessness from within (vv 10-12). Matthew obvi¬ 
ously writes from and for a church that has known deep 
divisions. Yet even this is not the end; the gospel must first 
be proclaimed throughout the whole world (v 14). Instead 
of speaking directly of the temple s destruction, as in \ 1. 
Jesus now speaks of a desolating sacrilege in the holv place; 
the vague reference allows an application to future horrors 
that Christian apocalypticism expected before the Parou- 
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sia. Included in such blasphemies are the false messiahs 
and prophets who will claim to fulfill the hope of the 
Parousia. But the real Parousia will be a public and cosmic 
event (vv 23-28). It will reveal the crucified Son of Man 
(“the pierced one” of Zech 12:10-14) to be the Son of Man 
of Daniel 7:13-14, coming to judge and save the world. 
The Markan half of the discourse ends with the parable of 
the fig tree, emphasizing that the end is certain and near, 
yet sudden and incalculable. The tone of imminence 
comes from the Markan material; Matthew now balances 
that with his emphasis on delay. 

The second, a paraenetic half of the discourse (24:37- 
25:46) is more “Matthean” in that it comes to grips with 
the delay of the Parousia and the problem of flagging 
vigilance. The second half begins with three short parables 
from Q; the generation of Noah, the two pairs of workers, 
and the thief in the night (24:37-44). The parables stress 
the need to be vigilant in the face of the uncertain date of 
the Parousia. Then come the three great parables of vigi¬ 
lance during delay: the prudent or profligate servant 
(24:45-51), the prudent and thoughtless virgins (25:1— 
13), and the talents (25:14-30). Each parable sounds the 
theme of delay (24:48; 25:5, 19), thus balancing the note 
of imminence in the Markan part of the discourse (e.g., 
24:34). The servant parable warns Christian leaders in 
particular not to become lax in the face of the Parousia’s 
delay. The parable of the virgins warns that those who 
have not reckoned with the delay face the final separation 
from the elect that constitutes judgment for Matthew. The 
parable of the talents defines being vigilant during delay 
not as being inactive but as being faithful in doing God’s 
will with all one’s being. The conclusion (25:31-46) is not 
another parable, but the truth behind all the parables. The 
criterion for the final judgment and separation will be the 
deeds of mercy done to the poor and outcast and therefore 
to the Son of Man, who declares his solidarity with suffer¬ 
ing humankind. The Son of Man then acts out this teach¬ 
ing in the climax of the gospel, the death-resurrection. 

7. Climax: Death-Resurrection (Chaps. 26-28). Mat¬ 
thew binds together death and resurrection as one pivotal, 
earthshaking, apocalyptic event that puts an end to the old 
era of sin and death and brings in the new period of the 
Church. Even here the story reflects Matthew’s weaving 
together of the themes of Christ, church, and morality. 
The dignity and foreknowledge of Jesus is heightened, 
especially with the use of the titles Son of Man (chap. 26) 
and Son of God (chap. 27). As the kingdom is transferred 
to the new people of God, the Church, the responsibility 
of Israel for the Messiah’s death is stressed. The failure or 
courage of individual actors (e.g., Peter, Judas, the faithful 
women at the cross, Joseph of Arimathea) serves Matthew’s 
moral exhortation. The narratives of death-resurrection 
are especially rich in cross-references, which make a neat 
structural outline difficult. The standard chapter divisions, 
which coincide with major time divisions, are used simply 
as a matter of convenience. 

a. From Wednesday to Thursday Night (26:1—75). Mat¬ 
thew alone adds a fourth prediction of the passion of the 
Son of Man, thus emphasizing Jesus’ knowledge and con¬ 
trol of events. Jesus’ mention of his death in the context of 
Passover intimates that his death will be the true Passover 
sacrifice (vv 1-2). His prophetic words actually set the 


events in motion; only after he speaks do his enemies 
gather to plot his death. The woman who anoints Jesus at 
Bethany provides both an inclusion with the women at the 
cross and tomb and a contrast with the Jewish leaders and 
with Judas. Her anointing is indeed the only one Jesus 
would receive, since in Matthew the women do not come to 
the tomb on Sunday morning with the intention of anoint¬ 
ing the body. Just after Jesus shows contempt for money, 
Judas plans to betray him for money (the greed motif is 
not made explicit in Mark). The 30 pieces of silver (the 
payment of the rejected shepherd in Zech 11:12) echo the 
price of a slave’s life in Exod 21:32—a paltry sum. The 
story of the preparation of the Last Supper (vv 17-19) 
demonstrates Jesus’ sovereign command and the strict 
obedience of the true disciples (Mark emphasizes Jesus’ 
miraculous knowledge). When Jesus predicts his betrayal 
at the supper, the innocent disciples address him as 
“Lord,” the usual title used by believers, while Judas be¬ 
trays himself by using “Rabbi,” which, along with 
“Teacher,” is the title used by unbelievers when they speak 
to Jesus. Fittingly, then, Jesus replies to Judas: “You have 
said it”—an ambiguous reposte that he will also use with 
Caiaphas and Pilate. In narrating the institution of the 
Eucharist, Matthew follows Mark but makes the two groups 
of words and actions more nearly parallel each other. He 
adds that the blood of Jesus—not John’s baptism (cf. Mark 
1:4)—is the means to the forgiveness of sins (cf. Matt 1:21; 
20:28). Jesus promises that, despite the apparent failure 
of his mission, he will celebrate the messianic banquet with 
the disciples in the kingdom. From this point on, Matthew 
keeps stressing Jesus’ desire to be with his disciples and 
their failure to be with him, despite Peter’s boast that he 
will die with Jesus. In Gethsemane (vv 36—56), Jesus, the 
model of prayer, practices what he preached in the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount by echoing phrases from the Our 
Father (“my Father . . . your will be done . . . enter into the 
test”). Ever in control, Jesus orders Judas to carry out what 
he has come to do, even as he commands his disciples not 
to use violence. By ordering that the sword be put away, 
Jesus once again teaches morality (echoing the Sermon on 
the Mount on nonresistance), proclaims his filial trust in 
the Father, and underlines his purpose of seeing prophecy 
fulfilled in the apocalyptic event of death-resurrection 
(with the exception of the formula quotation in 27:9—10, 
26:54 and 56 take the place of individual formula quota¬ 
tions during the Passion Narrative). During the trial before 
the Sanhedrin (vv 57-75), and indeed throughout the 
passion, Matthew stresses the innocence of Jesus; he is the 
suffering just man of the Psalms. The power of Jesus is 
intimated in that the last two witnesses are not designated 
as “false,” for they unwittingly speak the truth in claiming 
that Jesus can destroy the temple. Also unwitting and 
ironic is the way the high priest echoes Peter’s confession 
at Caesarea Philippi when he asks Jesus “by the living God” 
whether he is the Messiah, the Son of God (26:63; cf. 
16:16). While in Mark Jesus simply says, “I am,” in Mat¬ 
thew the answer is the more indirect “you have said it.” 
Immediately Jesus adds the corrective title Son of Man: 
“from now on” (i.e., from the turning point of death- 
resurrection) they will see Jesus as Son of Man exalted at 
God’s right hand (Ps 110:1) and coming on the clouds of 
heaven (Dan 7:13-14)—a prophecy fulfilled proleptically 
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in the final scene of the gospel (28:16-20). Peter’s denial 
contrasts negatively with the Jesus who boldly proclaims 
the truth and positively with the Judas who despairs after 
his sin and commits suicide. Peter’s bitter weeping beto¬ 
kens both the depth of his sin and the effectiveness of his 
repentance (he is obviously among the eleven rehabilitated 
disciples in 28:16). 

b. From Friday Morning to Saturday (27:1-66). At the 

end of the night session, which concludes in early morn¬ 
ing, the Sanhedrin sends Jesus to Pilate. In an interlude 
(the first separate story inserted into Mark’s framework), 
Matthew depicts the fate of the betrayer, a different ver¬ 
sion of which is contained in Acts 1:15—20. The story 
sounds three Matthean motifs: Jesus’ prophetic knowledge 
is confirmed (cf. 26:21—25); the Jewish leaders are respon¬ 
sible for the innocent blood of Jesus (cf. 27:25); even the 
tragedy of Judas’ suicide was foreseen by God and fits into 
his saving plan (the formula quotation in vv 9-10; cf. 
2:17). In the trial before Pilate (vv 11-26), the title Messiah 
is translated into the politically provocative title King of 
the Jews. The crowd must make the basic choice between 
Jesus, the true Son of the Father, and the prisoner Barab- 
bas (= "Son of the Father”; some manuscripts sharpen the 
comparison/contrast by inserting "Jesus” before “Barab- 
bas”). Like the gentile Magi (cf. 2:12), Pilate’s wife also 
receives a monitory dream, urging noninvolvement in the 
plot of the Jewish leaders to kill Jesus. But the leaders 
persuade the crowds and thus coalesce with them into "all 
the people,” who cry out for the death of Jesus and take 
the responsibility for his blood on themselves and their 
children (27:25, a Matthean insertion meant to explain the 
transfer of the kingdom from Israel to the Church; cf. 
21:43, 23:35). For Matthew, the choice of Barabbas may 
also symbolize Israel’s choice of armed political resistance 
to Rome, which led to the Jewish War and the destruction 
of Jerusalem. The mocking by the gentile soldiers (vv 27- 
31) likewise foreshadows the future faith of the gentile 
world, first expressed by these very soldiers after the death 
of Jesus (v 54). 

At the crucifixion (27:32-44) the two titles stressed are 
King and Son of God (cf. chap. 2). The placard reading 
"King of the Jews” proclaims the ironic truth that Jesus is 
enthroned as King by his crucifixion. Twice into the mock¬ 
ery narrated by Mark, Matthew inserts the title Son of God 
(vv 40, 43). "If you are the Son of God . . .” echoes the 
challenge of Satan at the temptation (chap. 4). Like Satan 
and like Peter (16:22-23), the leaders tempt Jesus to un¬ 
derstand the status of Son of God as a dispensation from 
suffering, as an easy, miraculous road to triumph. In this 
"last temptation of Christ,” Jesus defines Son of God in 
terms of trustful obedience to the Father’s will, even to the 
point of shameful death. The apocalyptic signs surround¬ 
ing Jesus’ death begin with the darkness, a symbol of God’s 
wrath over a sinful world. For all his high christology, 
Matthew keeps the element of tension between divine and 
human by retaining from Mark the cry of abandonment 
(27:46). The cry fits in with the presentation of Jesus as 
the suffering just man of the Psalms (here, Ps 22:2). The 
drink of vinegar (v 48), like the drink mixed with gall (v 
34), also echoes the Psalms of Lament (Ps 69:22—Eng 21). 
The death of Jesus unleashes a panoply of apocalyptic 
events (vv 51-54). The rending of the temple veil foretells 


the destruction of the temple and the cessation of its 
sacrificial cult in light of the sacrifice of Jesus (cf. 26:28). 
The earthquake, the shaking of the foundations of the old 
world as God brings in his kingdom, causes a chain reac¬ 
tion: the rocks split, the tombs of the holy Israelites of old 
are opened, and the dead come forth. The resurrection of 
the dead, prophesied by Ezek 37:12, is realized prolepti- 
cally at the death of Jesus. Matthew thus proclaims that the 
death of Jesus is life-giving; it raises the dead to life. The 
theme of the earthquake, associated with resurrection 
from tombs and other apocalyptic imagery, serves to tie 
the death of Jesus together with his resurrection (v 53; cf. 
28:1-10), creating one great apocalyptic event that ushers 
in the new period of the Church. This ecclesiological 
dimension is supplied by Matthew’s redaction of the cen¬ 
turion’s profession of faith in Mark. While the Markan 
centurion alone comes to faith because he sees how Jesus 
dies (15:39), in Matthew the centurion and the soldiers 
with him who had participated in the crucifixion (symbol¬ 
izing the whole mass of sinful gentiles) see the apocalyptic 
events ushering in the kingdom and so repeat the confes¬ 
sion of true disciples: "Truly this [omitting Mark’s ‘man’] 
was God’s Son” (cf. 14:33). Both Jews and gentiles (the 
holy ones raised from their graves and the soldiers) are 
saved by the death of Jesus and brought into his commu¬ 
nity. 

All that follows looks forward to the resurrection narra¬ 
tives. The connections create a "leap frog” effect: the 
women at the cross and tomb connect with the women at 
the tomb, the appearance to the women, and the appear¬ 
ance to the eleven; in between, the setting of the guard at 
the tomb connects with the guard struck down at the 
empty tomb and the guard’s report to the Jewish leaders. 
Reflecting the split between church and synagogue, Mat¬ 
thew will not allow Joseph of Arimathea to have anything 
to do with the Sanhedrin, as in Mark 15:43; instead, he is 
a disciple of Jesus (27:57). The setting of the guard and 
the sealing of the tomb (vv 62-66), along with the false 
report of the guard (28:11-15), are unique to Matthew 
and reflect his apologetic against Jewish explanations of 
the resurrection; neither camp apparently claimed that 
the body was still in the tomb on the third day. The sealing 
of the tomb may echo Dan 6:17. 

c. From Sunday to the End of the Age (28:1-20). One 
of the most significant aspects of the final chapter is the 
almost complete absence of christological titles. The one 
great title is "Jesus”; thus does Matthew emphasize the 
identity of the earthly Jesus with the Risen One (Born- 
kamm 1968). The two women who came to the tomb in v 
1 correspond to the witnesses of the burial (27:61). Thev 
come simply “to see,” since the seal on the tomb would 
prevent any anointing (the purpose of the visit in Mark). 
Since there was a tacit prohibition of depicting the resur¬ 
rection itself, Matthew showers his apocalyptic themes on 
the empty tomb scene. Mark’s young man becomes the 
dazzingly bright angel of the Lord (not seen since the 
Infancy Narrative), descending from heaven amid an 
earthquake (cf. 27:51) and unsealing the tomb to an¬ 
nounce God’s triumph over death in the resurrection of 
Jesus. Like the guards at the cross, the guards at the tomb 
fear; but they become like dead men as the dead Jesus 
rises (cf. the contrast at the death of Jesus, 27:51-56). The 
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angel’s Easter proclamation is presented as the fulfillment 
of Jesus’ prophecy; the women, unlike their Markan coun¬ 
terparts, run with both fear and joy to fulfill their commis¬ 
sion. On the way Jesus appears to these women (28:9-10, 
unique to Matthew among the Synoptics). While at first 
glance superfluous, this appearance reaffirms the reality 
of the risen body (it can be touched); the restoration of 
the eleven to fellowship with Jesus, making possible the 
foundation of the Church (he calls them “brothers”; cf. 
12:46-50); and—implicitly—the function of a resurrec¬ 
tion appearance not as a return to an old relationship, but 
as the origin of a new mission (the women are not to cling 
to Jesus but are to deliver his message to the disciples). 
The good news of the resurrection is countered by the big 
lie of grave robbery (vv 11-15). As in the case of Judas, 
money is the problem solver. The soldiers do “as they were 
taught,” the false teaching of the leaders competing with 
the true teaching of the disciples down to Matthew’s day. 
This polemical stance may move Matthew to speak of “the 
Jews” (v 15; previously in the gospel only gentiles used that 
term); for him, Israel the chosen people is no more, its 
place being taken by the Church. 

In the great commission that concludes the gospel 
(28:16-20), Matthew presents the risen Jesus as coming to 
his church; he is the Son of Man coming to believers in a 
proleptic Parousia. Contrary to Luke, Jesus does not go 
away from his church via ascension; hence, since Jesus stays 
with his church always, there is no need for a special 
sending of the Spirit to take his place. The regrouped 
eleven obey Jesus’ command to go to Galilee, the very 
mention of which conjures up thoughts of the beginning 
of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee of the gentiles (cf. 4:15). 
Throughout the gospel, the mountain has been a privi¬ 
leged symbol of Jesus the Son’s eschatological authority 
and activity as he gathers his community and reveals the 
Father’s will (4:8; 5:1; 8:1; 15:29; 17:1, 9; 24:3; 28:16). 
That the disciples worship Jesus yet doubt is a perfect 
paradigm of the littleness of faith that clings to all disciples 
up until the end of the age. The solemn declaration of 
Jesus falls into three parts, (a) Jesus proclaims that through 
the death-resurrection he has been exalted to the status of 
ruler of the cosmos, having all authority over heaven and 
earth (something never predicated of the earthly Jesus). 
The whole context reflects Dan 7:14, which describes the 
triumphant arrival of “one like a Son of Man” after the 
powers of evil have been defeated: “And power was given 
to him, and all nations . . . shall serve him” (cf. Dan 4:14). 
Jesus’ prophecy in 26:64 is thus fulfilled, (b) Therefore, 
i.e., on the basis of his exaltation to universal rule, Jesus 
can now command a universal mission. This mission in¬ 
volves three things. First, the eleven are to make disciples 
of all the nations, an undertaking which means persuading 
people to do the will of the Father according to the 
teaching of Jesus and thus become Jesus’ brothers and 
sisters in the family of God (cf. 12:46—50); in other words, 
it means following Jesus. Second, all the nations enter this 
family of God by being baptized. But this no longer entails 
John’s baptism, but rather baptism into the divine reality 
revealed in the theophany after the baptism of Jesus: 
Father, Son, and Spirit (Schaberg 1982). To be baptized is 
to be plunged into the family life of God. Third, the object 
of teaching (which the eleven are empowered to do only 


now) is all and whatsoever Jesus taught during his earthly 
life; hence, the importance of the five great discourses. By 
this commission, Matthew concludes his gospel with a great 
reversal. The same person (Jesus) who formerly ordered 
the twelve disciples to undertake a mission only to Israel 
(10:5—6; cf. 15:24) now tells the same group to pursue a 
mission to all nations, with baptism instead of circumcision 
as the initiation rite and the commands of Jesus instead of 
the Mosaic law as the norm of morality. The death-resur¬ 
rection has proved the watershed of salvation history, 
(c) The last word of the risen Jesus is a promise to remain 
with his church for all days, i.e., throughout the whole 
indefinite period of world history that extends from “pro¬ 
leptic” to “fully realized” Parousia, the end of the age, the 
hope of which is certainly not surrendered. But the em¬ 
phasis on the in-between time, when Jesus Emmanuel 
(1:23; 18:20) abides with his church, empowering it to 
undertake the staggering task of a universal mission. Like 
Yahweh commissioning the great patriarchs and prophets 
of the OT, Jesus assures his wavering disciples that he will 
sustain them (Lange 1973). Michel was thus correct when 
he saw 28:16-20 as the key to the whole gospel (1950); it 
is a microcosm of Matthew’s major theological concerns. 

H. Major Theological Concerns 

The structure and content of the gospel confirm the 
view that Matthew consciously introduces ecclesiological 
and moral concerns into traditional material that was 
mainly christological. Hence, the particular configuration 
“Christ-church-morality” captures what is specific to Mat¬ 
thew’s thought. For purposes of clarity, however, these 
three themes can be further differentiated into six topics. 

1. Christology. The discourses, especially the Sermon 
on the Mount, remind us that Matthew is capable of 
putting forth an evaluation of Jesus not dependent primar¬ 
ily on titles. The discourses obviously present Jesus as 
teaching authoritatively (7:29), and Jesus calls himself a 
teacher (23:8; 26:18). Yet, strange to say, to address Jesus 
as “Teacher” or “Rabbi” (in the vocative) is for Matthew the 
sign of an unbeliever, or at least of someone not yet a true 
disciple. Such an address indicates that the speaker sees 
Jesus merely as a human teacher and nothing more. True 
disciples, by contrast, address Jesus as “Lord” (kyrie), ex¬ 
pressing thereby their faith in his divine authority and his 
claim on them (cf. 26:22, 25). “Lord,” however, occurs in 
Matthew mostly in the vocative; Matthew does not use it as 
a key title to explicate Jesus’ transcendent status. Often 
behind the kyrios title stands the figure of Jesus as Son of 
Man. 

There are a number of titles that Matthew uses positively 
and yet does not employ to develop the central mystery of 
Jesus. Among these lesser titles, “prophet” remains inade¬ 
quate, since it can apply to others (e.g., the Baptist). Jesus, 
by contrast, is unique in that he fulfills the Law and the 
prophets, which all point to him (5:17; 11:13). Still, Jesus 
the Son is portrayed in a prophetic light as the last in the 
line of prophets rejected by Israel (23:34-39; Sand 1974). 
Likewise, the Infancy Narrative and temptation story pre¬ 
sent Jesus with Mosaic traits; but at best one can speak of 
Jesus not as the new Moses but as the one greater than 
Moses. In the Sermon on the Mount, e.g., Jesus takes the 
position of God, not Moses (cf. 5:27-28). Jesus is also called 
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or alluded to as the (Isaian) servant (e.g., 3:17; 12:18), but 
the image is usually connected with Jesus as Son. Likewise, 
Emmanuel (1:23) lies within the orbit of Jesus as Son. 
Messiah (christos) and King stress that Jesus is the fulfill¬ 
ment of the ancient prophecies and promises made to 
Israel in general and David in particular. They also em¬ 
phasize the royal authority of Jesus; but to receive its full 
weight, Messiah must be joined to Son of God (16:16; 
26:63; cf. Nolan 1979). Son of David likewise emphasizes 
Jesus as the royal fulfiller of Israel’s messianic hopes (IT- 
17); it is precisely Joseph the Son of David who, by ac¬ 
knowledging the virginally conceived Jesus as his son, 
places him in the line of David (1:18-25). During the 
public ministry, Son of David is the address used especially 
by the marginalized and helpless who appeal to Jesus for 
healing (the Canaanite woman in 15:22; the blind men in 
20:30). The Canaanite woman combines this title with 
Lord, indicating her true faith, while the Jerusalem crowds 
hail Jesus only as Son of David (21:9), without adding to it 
the title that shows true discipleship, “Lord.” Hence the 
title Son of David reflects the paradox of Jesus the Jewish 
Messiah, who is accepted by the marginalized and even by 
pagans, while most Israelites reject him (Gerhardsson 
1979). 

For Matthew, the two key titles are Son of God and Son 
of Man, which combine a sense of Jesus’ transcendent 
status with his central role in salvation history. Kingsbury 
(1975, 1986) emphasizes Son of God over Son of Man; 
Lange (1973) does just the opposite. Actually, neither title 
completely subsumes the other; yet the two share a certain 
amount of common ground. Instead of thinking of Mat¬ 
thew’s christology as a circle with one central title, one 
should imagine an ellipse, with Son of God and Son of 
Man as the two foci. Hence it is best to speak of the Son 
christology of Matthew, with both titles included. 

Matthew uses Son of God in the early chapters of his 
gospel to stress Jesus’ direct origin from God and his filial 
relationship to God. Throughout the gospel, Matthew 
develops the title in terms of the obedient servant who 
recapitulates the history of Israel, the son of God in the 
OT, and who proves he is the true Son and Israel by 
withstanding temptation and doing the will of the Father 
(e.g., 2:15; 3:17; 4:1-11). By a grand inclusion, the same 
definition of sonship by obedient suffering returns at the 
mockery of the crucified Jesus (27:40, 43). Knowledge of 
Jesus as Son of God must come through divine revelation, 
but there is no Markan-style secret about this sonship in 
Matthew. At the baptism, God points out Jesus as his Son 
to others (note the “this is” in 3:17). After Jesus is revealed 
in divine majesty bestriding the waters of chaos, a whole 
group of disciples confesses him as Son of God (14:33). By 
the Father’s revelation, Peter is able to say that Jesus is 
Messiah and Son of God halfway through the gospel 
(16:16)—a profession of faith confirmed by God at the 
transfiguration (17:5). At the trial before the Sanhedrin, 
Caiaphas unwittingly repeats Peter’s profession of faith in 
his unbelieving question (26:63). 

Still, both at Caesarea Philippi and at the trial, the 
limitations of Messiah and Son of God are seen in the fact 
that each time Jesus must supplement or correct these 
titles (note the “but I say to you” in 26:64) with the one 
title he constantly uses of himself, always in the third 


person: Son of Man. This unique and mysterious usage 
marks off Son of Man from all the other titles, whose 
meanings are much dearer from their OT usage. Son of 
Man is a title sui generis. It is more like one of Jesus’ 
parables or riddles. Jesus can use it freely in public, people 
can understand that it refers to Jesus, yet no one seems to 
grasp the deep theological import Jesus gives it. From Mark 
and Q Matthew inherits three major meanings of Son of 
Man: (a) the lowly yet powerful servant of God during the 
earthly ministry (e.g., 8:20; 9:6); (b) the suffering, dying, 
and rising servant who gives his life as a ransom for the 
many (e.g., 17:22-23; 20:17-28; 26:2); and (c) the judge 
and/or deliverer on the last day (e.g., 10:23; 16:27-28; 
24:30, 36 [“the Son” in v 36 is probably the Son of Man]; 
25:31; 26:64). These various meanings are not hermeti¬ 
cally sealed off from one another (cf., e.g., 16:13-28), but 
rather form a spectrum of meanings encompassing the 
whole of Jesus’ earthly career, death and resurrection, and 
Parousia. The one stage of Jesus’ career that was not 
explicitly covered by the Markan Son of Man was the 
present rule over the world by the risen Jesus. This gap is 
filled in by Matthew in his allegorical explanation of the 
parable of the wheat and the weeds (13:37). The use of 
“the Son” in the triadic formula of baptism (28:19) may 
also reflect Son of Man christology (Schaberg 1982). That 
not every reference to God as Father immediately implies 
the Son of God title is shown by 16:27, where the Son of 
Man at the last judgment is said to come “in the glory of 
his Father.” This is hardly proof that Son of God absorbs 
Son of Man, since in Matthew the final judgment is a 
function proper to Jesus precisely as the Son of Man, not 
the Son of God. Nor can Son of Man be reduced to a 
circumlocution for “this man.” That may or may not have 
been the meaning of the Aramaic phrase bar ^(ejnasa 3 in 
the mouth of the historical Jesus, but that usage must not 
be confused with the title in Matthew’s redaction. Matthew 
writes in Greek, where ho huios ton anthropou (literally, “the 
Son of Man”) has a peculiarly solemn and titular, yet 
puzzling ring. To translate it simply as “this man” would 
pass over the Matthean emphasis on the fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Dan 4:13-14, especially in 24:30. 

2. Kingdom of Heaven. The theme of the kingdom of 
heaven mediates between Christ and church. In itself, the 
kingdom of heaven (or of God) indicates a transcendent 
and dynamic reality; it is an abstract way of saying that 
God is coming in power to exercise his rightful rule over 
his creation. Thus, the kingdom (or better, rule) of God is 
not first of all a place or space; yet, if God exercises his 
rule over concrete individuals and groups, spatial images 
naturally arise, as is the case in various sayings and para¬ 
bles of Jesus. Matthew alone among NT writers uses “king¬ 
dom of heaven,” “heaven” being a respectful Semitic cir¬ 
cumlocution for God. Matthew uses “kingdom of heaven” 
32 times and “kingdom of God” 4 times (12:28; 19:24; 
21:31, 43). The fact that the two forms can be used 
interchangeably even in a single pericope (19:23-24) 
shows there is no real difference in meaning. While its 
roots meaning in the preaching of the historical Jesus 
seems to have had a future-yet-imminent thrust, “kingdom 
of heaven” in Matthew has become a highly complex con¬ 
cept with a spectrum of meanings plotted out over the 
time line of salvation history. “Kingdom” becomes a pro- 
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cess concept in Matthew. The kingdom existed already in 
the OT, for in some sense Israel possessed it (21:33-46, 
especially v 43). But the birth of Jesus, the King of the Jews 
(2:2), naturally entails a new, heightened presence of the 
kingdom. Yet both the Baptist and Jesus begin their min¬ 
istries by proclaiming that the kingdom is drawing near 
(3:2; 4:17). The kingdom has already come in the exor¬ 
cisms of Jesus (12:28); nevertheless, Jesus teaches his disci¬ 
ples to pray for its final coming (6:10) and to seek it (6:33). 
The apocalyptic events of death-resurrection mean a new 
stage in the coming of the kingdom, since for the first time 
Jesus is exalted to total power over the cosmos (28:16-20). 
He rules now as Son of Man in his kingdom (13:37-38, 41; 
cf. Kretzer 1971); but his visible coming as judge on the 
last day will mean the final and definitive coming of his 
kingdom (16:27-28), which will be the kingdom of his 
Father (13:43). The kingdom of heaven thus embraces the 
whole sweep of salvation history, as God’s rule progres¬ 
sively breaks into and triumphs over the sinful human 
world. From its all-inclusive sweep, it is clear that the 
kingdom of heaven is not coterminous with the Church of 
Jesus, which begins to develop during the public ministry 
and is fully founded by the death-resurrection. The 
Church is that locus and instrument of the kingdom where 
Jesus is consciously confessed, worshipped, and obeyed. 
Making disciples of all the nations is the path the Church 
takes as it journeys through history toward the consum¬ 
mation of the kingdom. But with Matthew’s tendency 
toward realized eschatology and high ecclesiology, king¬ 
dom and church are more closely associated in his gospel 
than anywhere else in the NT (cf. 16:18-19, and the 
ambiguity in the use of “kingdom” in 18:1, 4). 

3. Salvation History. Implied in Matthew’s process view 
of kingdom is a concept of salvation history. Matthew 
orders the many stages of the coming of the kingdom into 
three major periods: Law and prophets, earthly Jesus, and 
the Church. There is first of all the period of the OT, the 
Law and the prophets, which pointed forward to and 
prophesied the time of Jesus (11:13). The fact that all the 
formula quotations refer to and are fulfilled in the life and 
death of Jesus indicates that his earthly life is the second 
period, the midpoint of salvation history. It thus differs 
from the time of the Church, to which no formula quota¬ 
tion is applied. The distinction between the time of Jesus 
and the time of the Church, the third period, is reinforced 
by the different rules for mission. During his public min¬ 
istry, Jesus was sent only to the land and people of Israel 
(15:24) and enjoined his twelve disciples to observe the 
same restriction (10:5—6). After the death-resurrection, 
the “turning of the ages,” the exalted Jesus commands the 
same group to undertake a mission to all nations (28:16- 
20) until the Parousia (v 20). This outline of salvation 
history aids Matthew in resolving the tension between his 
more “conservative’’ Jewish-Christian and his more “lib¬ 
eral gentile-Christian traditions. The more conservative 
material can be affirmed as true of the earthly ministry of 
Jesus, while the more open material can be referred to the 
time of the Church. Kingsbury, however, claims that Mat¬ 
thew divides history into two epochs according to the 
theme of prophecy and fulfillment: the time of Israel and 
the time of Jesus, the latter including the post-Easter 
period (1975: 31-37). 


4. Church. Matthew alone among the evangelists uses 
the word “church” in his gospel. Although it occurs only 
three times (16:18; 18:17 [twice]), the whole of the public 
ministry aims at gathering disciples into the embryonic 
church that is then led up to Jerusalem for the death- 
resurrection, which makes possible the full founding of 
the Church in the last pericope of the gospel. At the death- 
resurrection, Israel disowns its Messiah (27:25) and the 
kingdom is transferred from Israel to the Church (21:43). 
Because of this note of rupture, Matthew never calls the 
Church the new or true Israel (contra, Trilling 1964); it is 
rather “another people,” the Church of Jesus. All the 
discourses, but preeminently chap. 18, contain directions 
for the disciples living in the Church and spreading the 
Church up until the Parousia. Up until then the Church 
remains a mixed bag of “bad and good” (notice the word 
order in 22:10), and hence in need of authoritative direc¬ 
tion (16:18-19) and disciplinary action (18:15-18; Born- 
kamm 1970). But the Church cannot presume to anticipate 
the final judgment (13:24-30), to which the Church and 
church leaders as well as nonbelievers will be subject 
(24:45-25:30). 

Matthew gives no detailed description of church order 
and leaders. Christian prophets, just men (10:40-41), wise 
men, and scribes (13:52; 23:34) are all mentioned, with no 
indication of how they are ordered or whether they over¬ 
lap. Peter is presented as the “chief rabbi” of “my church,” 
i.e., the whole church of Jesus (16:18-19). He is depicted 
as the firm rock of stability, ensuring the Church against 
the powers of death and empowered to interpret the words 
of Jesus. The concentration on Peter, especially in Book 
Four, may reflect both the historical Peter’s moderating 
role at Antioch between the Paul and James factions and 
Matthew’s preference for such a middle path between 
extremists of left (amoral charismatics) and right (scrupu¬ 
lous legalists) in his own day. There is no indication that 
any single prominent figure presided over the Antiochus 
church in Matthew’s day, though possibly the emphasis on 
Peter reflects a gradual movement from the loose college 
of prophets and teachers (Acts 13:1) in the first Christian 
generation to the one-bishop polity of Ignatius in the third 
Christian generation. The local assembly acts to excom¬ 
municate without any mention of church leaders (18:15— 
18), though this could be due to Matthew’s desire to call all 
members to participation in church life in the face of a 
rising “clericalism” among leaders (cf. 23:1-12). 

5. Discipleship. The theme of discipleship mediates 
between the themes of church and morality. As 4:18-22 
graphically portrays, a disciple is one who heeds Jesus’ call 
to follow him with total commitment. This following is not 
just a matter of physical movement. The ambivalent 
crowds, attracted to Jesus by his teaching and miracles, 
also follow him, but they lack the faith and understanding 
that mark true disciples. Unlike the Markan disciples, the 
Matthean disciples do believe (14:33) and understand 
(13:51); yet they are not idealized unrealistically. Faced 
with a crisis, the disciples panic and act as though they had 
no faith. This is the “little faith” (8:26; 14:31; 17:20) that 
characterizes disciples even during the time of the Church 
(28:17). Nevertheless, true disciples do accept the teaching 
of Jesus in the five great discourses; they are always the 
main or sole audience. The successes and failures of the 
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disciples make them types of both Christians in general 
and of church leaders in particular; this holds true of 
Peter as well. That for Matthew discipleship need not 
always entail an itinerant life and literal abandonment of 
all possessions is intimated by such figures as Jairus (9:18— 
26), the host of the Last Supper (26:17-19), and Joseph of 
Arimathea (27:57—60). The decisive element of disciple¬ 
ship is rather hearing the word of Jesus and obeying it 
exactly (7:21-27; 21:6; 26:19). This is equivalent to doing 
the will of the Father (12:46-50); such obedient action 
makes disciples brothers and sisters of Jesus in the family 
of God—a good definition of the Matthean church. Hence 
the theme of discipleship naturally flows from the theme 
of church into the theme of morality. 

6. Morality. Matthew has no single word corresponding 
to our “morality” or “ethics.” The closest he comes to such 
a technical category is dikaiosyne, “justice” or “righteous¬ 
ness.” While “justice” seems to mean God’s saving activity 
or his gift of salvation in three cases (5:6; 6:33; probably 
3:15), the other four occurrences have the ethical sense of 
good behavior, right conduct (5:10; 5:20; 6:1; probably 
21:32). Significantly, this ethical sense of “justice” is never 
applied to Jesus’ actions, since 3:15 probably refers to the 
fulfillment of God’s saving plan, mapped out beforehand 
in prophecy. Justice in the moral sense is therefore the 
abstract form of Matthew’s favorite phrase, “to do the will 
of the Father (or God)”—according, of course, to the 
teaching of Jesus. Jesus’ teaching on the will of God is 
contained first of all in the five discourses, and preemi¬ 
nently in the Sermon on the Mount, the “Magna Carta of 
discipleship.” The radical, demanding morality of the Ser¬ 
mon extends from general attitudes and actions (no anger, 
love of enemies) down to specific prohibitions affecting 
church life (no divorce, no oaths). This emphasis on strin¬ 
gent morality may come partly from Matthew’s conserva¬ 
tive Jewish-Christian tradition, which he finds useful in 
catechizing the increasing number of gentiles entering his 
church. This emphasis on moral endeavor does not, how¬ 
ever, lead Matthew into Pelagianism. Forgiveness and sal¬ 
vation remain a free gift from God, received in faith 
(18:21-35; 20:1-16; 9:27-31; and 20:29-34) and made 
possible by the atoning death of Jesus (1:21; 20:28; 27:51- 
54). Radical demand flows from radical grace. It would be 
a mistake, though, to impose a Pauline approach to moral¬ 
ity and the Law on Matthew; the key Pauline themes of the 
Law’s multiplying transgressions and the Christian’s free¬ 
dom from the Law are foreign to the evangelist. Matthew's 
approach to the Law is more positive. Jesus basically af¬ 
firms the Law (5:17-20), radicalizing and internalizing it 
(5:21-48), focusing upon its essential elements: love of 
God and neighbor (22:34-40; 19:18-19), the golden rule 
(7:12), mercy instead of ritual sacrifice (9:12; 12:7), and 
justice, mercy, and faithfulness (23:23). Disciples must first 
look within to the source of moral good and evil, i.e., the 
heart, and purify that; then whatever actions flow from 
the heart will be pure (15:1-20; cf. 5:21-30). Yet at times 
Jesus so radicalizes the Law that individual commandments 
are abrogated (e.g., his prohibition of divorce, oaths, and 
retaliation [5:31-39]; his rescinding of food laws [15:10— 
19]. From such instances, and from the general antithetical 
formula in 5:21-48, it becomes clear that it is the word of 
Jesus, not the words of the Law, that is the ultimate norm 


of morality for the disciple. Hence the gospel ends with 
the risen Jesus commanding the eleven to teach all nations 
to observe “all whatsoever I commanded you”—be it ac¬ 
cording to, contrary to, or simply apart from the Mosaic 
law. Finally, it should be noted that morality is taught not 
only in the discourses; the narrative likewise inculcates 
“doing the will of the Father” by example and counterex¬ 
ample. Jesus, of course, is the prime example of the 
obedient Son and servant of the Father (e.g., 4:1-12). In 
addition, from the “just” Joseph of the Infancy Narrative 
to the faithful women at the cross and empty tomb, various 
men and women exemplify in dramatic narrative the cost 
and reward of discipleship. Matthew has no difficulty in 
having Jesus speak about reward (misthos); it is an accepta¬ 
ble paraenetic motif. It is balanced, however, with the 
affirmation of God’s sovereign freedom in rewarding 
(20:1-16) and with an emphasis on the disciples’ attitude 
of trust in and abandonment to the care of their loving 
Father (6:25-34). 
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John P. Meier 

MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF PSEUDO-. The Gospel 

of Pseudo-Matthew, also known as the Liber de Infantia or the 
Liber de Ortu Beatae Manae et Infantia Salvatoris , dates, most 
probably, to the 6th century although some scholars put it 
later. The gospel, which was compiled in Latin, is based 
upon two principal sources: the Protevangelium [or Gospel ] 
of James, and the Infancy Gospel of Thomas. As the name of 
the work implies, the gospel became attributed to Matthew, 
though in some mss it is attributed to James. The real 
author of the work is unknown. 

The gospel is introduced by three letters, one of which 
claims Jerome as its author. While there are some contra¬ 
dictions in these letters, in general they seek to confirm 
the authenticity and value of the gospel, stating that it was 
written by the apostle and in the Hebrew language. 

The contents of the gospel may be summarized as fol¬ 
lows. 

A, The Birth of Mary and of Jesus 

This first section of the gospel (chaps. 1-17) is based 
largely upon the Protevangelium of James; however, the 
author has felt free to add to and omit from his source. 

Mary’s parents, Joachim, a shepherd of Jerusalem, and 
Anna, daughter of Ysachar, have no child. Anna laments 
her childlessness and is visited by an angel who promises 
that she will have a daughter. Mary is born. At the age of 
fourteen, Mary refuses marriage on the grounds that she 
has taken a vow to virginity; however, an angel makes it 
clear that Joseph is to be her guardian. The section ends 
with the stories of the annunciation, the trip to Bethlehem, 
the birth of Jesus, the murder of the innocents, and the 
instruction to go to Egypt. 

B. The Flight into Egypt 

The origins of the traditions found in this section 
(chaps. 18-24) are unknown. Mary, Joseph, and Jesus set 
off for Egypt and come to rest outside a cave. Suddenly 
out of the cave come a number of dragons which proceed 
to worship Jesus. In this way the words of Ps 148:7 are 
fulfilled. Later other ferocious animals bow their heads to 
Jesus. Resting again, Mary wishes to have the fruit from a 
very high tree, while Joseph is more concerned with water. 
The tree bends down and allows Mary to take its fruit, and 
under its roots is found a spring. Arriving at a city called 
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Sotinen, they enter a temple in which reside 365 idols. At 
the sight of Jesus, the idols fall; and thus is fulfilled Isa 
19:1. 

C. The Boyhood of Jesus 

With the exception of chaps. 25-26, the traditions 
found in this section (chaps. 24-41) come largely from the 
Infancy Gospel of Thomas. One sabbath day Jesus is playing 
by the Jordan when a boy spoils the pools he has made. 
The boy is struck dead; but seeing Mary’s grief, Jesus 
restores the boy to life. Jesus next makes twelve clay spar¬ 
rows, claps his hands; and they fly away. The son of Annas 
the priest breaks up the pools with a stick and is subse¬ 
quently “withered up” by Jesus. On the way home Jesus 
slays another boy who is intent on injuring him, but later 
raises him again. Next follows a section on how Jesus 
astounded all with his wisdom. In chaps. 25—26 (not from 
the Gospel of Thomas) we hear again of Jesus’ control over 
ferocious beasts. We hear also of how Jesus stretched a 
piece of wood that was too short, how he again astounded 
the teachers with his wisdom (and caused the death of one 
who struck him), and how he raised a rich man from the 
dead. 

D. Conclusion 

The final chapter (chap. 42) is not found in the Gospel of 
Thomas or the Protevangelium of James. It reports how Jesus 
blessed the members of his family and concludes by noting 
that whenever Jesus slept, the glory of God shone over 
him. 

Clearly the gospel comes from the hand of one who 
held the persons of Mary and Joseph in high esteem. This 
is seen, for example, by the fact that whereas in the Infancy 
Gospel of Thomas the wood which Jesus stretched was acci¬ 
dentally cut too short by Joseph (13:1-2), in the Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matthew the wood is cut by one of Joseph’s workers 
(chap. 37). So, too, in the Infancy Gospel of Thomas, Joseph 
takes Jesus by the ear to lead him home (5:2), a detail 
omitted by the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew. Noticeable also is 
the desire to show that in the events of Jesus’ life, certain 
OT prophecies are fulfilled. 

As James (1924: 79) points out, the importance of the 
Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew does not center upon its contents, 
for most of the traditions are to be found elsewhere; 
rather, the gospel is important in that it was the means by 
which these traditions were communicated to the medieval 
Church. The Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew contributed signifi¬ 
cantly to the growth of the cult of the Virgin Mary and was 
a source of inspiration to later artists and poets (Warner 
1976: 24-25, 30; James 1924: 79; NTApocr 1: 368). The 
Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew was in turn used as the basis for 
the Gospel of the Birth of Mary. 
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MATTHEW, HEBREW VERSION OF. Texts of 

Matthew in Hebrew first appeared in print in 1537 when 
Sebastian Munster published a manuscript of Matthew that 
he received from the Jews. In 1555 Jean du Tillet pub¬ 
lished another Hebrew Matthew (not radically different 
from Munster’s) that also had been preserved by the Jews. 
Subsequently scholars incorrectly identified these texts as 
a translation of the Latin Vulgate. In 1690 Richard Simon 
mistakenly equated Munster and du Tillet with an earlier 
unpublished Hebrew Matthew preserved in the 14th-cen¬ 
tury Jewish polemical treatise, the Even Bohan, by the 
Spanish author, Shem-Tob ben-Isaac ben-Shaprut (= ibn 
Shaprut). The identification of Munster and du Tillet with 
the text of Shem-Tob discouraged subsequent scholars 
from investigating the latter until recently. Shem-Tob's 
Hebrew Matthew has now been published in full, accom¬ 
panied by a critical apparatus, an English translation, and 
an analysis of the text (Howard 1987). 

Apparently Shem-Tob’s Hebrew Matthew is a Hebrew 
composition overlaid with scribal errors and layers of 
scribal modification. The modifications are (1) stylistic, 
consisting primarily of improvements in grammar and 
diction, and (2) revisions designed to make the Hebrew 
correspond more closely to the canonical Greek and Latin 
texts. Munster and du Tillet appear to be systematic revi¬ 
sions of the Shem-Tob type text designed to make it read 
even more closely to the Greek and Latin. 

A pre-14th-century date for Shem-Tob’s Hebrew Mat¬ 
thew is evidenced by its unique textual agreements with 
earlier Aramaic and Hebrew quotations of or allusions to 
Matthew in Jewish and anti-Christian writings. These in¬ 
clude the Talmud ( b . Sabb . 116 b ), the Tol'doth Yeshu (6th— 
10th centuries), the Book of Nestor Hakomer (between the 
6th and 9th centuries), the Milhamot HaShem by Jacob ben 
Reuben (1170), Sepher Joseph Hamekane by Rabbi Joseph 
ben-Nathan Official (13th century), and the Nizzahon Vetus 
(latter part of the 13th century). 

The old substratum to Shem-Tob’s Matthew is shown to 
be a Hebrew composition by a multiplicity of puns, word 
connections, and alliterations that are workable in Hebrew 
but not in Greek and Latin. The old substratum has 
textual affinities with some writings that vanished in an¬ 
tiquity but were rediscovered or recognized, in whole or in 
part, in modern times. These include the Old Syriac, the 
Diatesseron of Tatian, the Gospel of Thomas , and the hypo¬ 
thetical gospel source known as Q. On occasion the old 
substratum gives a Hebrew basis for variation between the 
Synoptic Gospels. Linguistically, it has characteristics that 
one would expect of a document written early in the 
common era and preserved by medieval Jewish scribes. It 
is written in biblical Hebrew with a healthy mixture ot 
Mishnaic Hebrew and Aramaic forms overlaid with medi¬ 
eval scribal revisions designed to improve its grammar, 
diction, and general style. 

Whether Shem-Tob’s Hebrew Matthew is to be equated 
with the Hebrew Matthew referred to by Papias (ca. 60- 
130 c.E.) is unknown. (His reference is preserved in Eus. 
Hist. Eccl 3.39.16). A comparison of Shem-Tob's text with 
quotations of a Hebrew Matthew or of a Hebrew apocry¬ 
phal gospel cited by later writers (Epiphanius and Jerome) 
leads to the conclusion that Shem-Tob’s Matthew was un¬ 
known by early gentile Christians. 
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Shem-Tob’s Hebrew Matthew has a number of distinctive 
characteristics that place it into a different theological 
mode from that of the Greek text. Salient differences are 
the following: 

First, in the Hebrew Matthew Jesus assumes a role some¬ 
what different from his role in the Greek Matthew. Several 
times where the Greek reads “Son of Man,” the Hebrew 
reads “Son of God” (16:27, 28; 26:64). Once where the 
Greek reads “Son of David,” the Hebrew reads “Son of 
God” (21:15). Once where the Greek reads “Son of God,” 
the Hebrew reads “God” (4:6). With one possible exception 
(16:16) Jesus is never seriously identified as the Messiah/ 
Christ. In the Greek texts, for example, “Christ” appears 
at 1:1, 17, 18; 11:2, but not in the Hebrew. Primarily, the 
role Jesus assumes in the Hebrew Matthew is that of judge 
and avenger (Heb go^el haddam). According to the Hebrew 
he will come with the “fire of the Holy Spirit” (3:11). This 
sets the stage for later references to his coming in judg¬ 
ment (13:41; 19:28; 24:37-41; 25:3Iff.). Other matters of 
interest are: (1) Jesus adheres to the Law more strictly in 
the Hebrew text than in the Greek (5:17-48), and (2) his 
execution is depicted as a Jewish hanging in the Hebrew 
text rather than a Roman crucifixion (27:23, 26, 31, 38, 
44; 28:5). 

Second, in the Hebrew Matthew John the Baptist as¬ 
sumes a more salvific role than in the Greek text. In 11:11 
the Hebrew reads that none has arisen greater than John 
the Baptist (without the additional words that appear in 
the Greek: “Yet he who is least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he”). In 11:13 the Hebrew reads: “For all 
the prophets and the law spoke concerning (Gk reads “un¬ 
til”) John.” In 17:11 the Hebrew reads: “Indeed Elijah 
[ = John the Baptist] will come and will save all the world.” 

Third, the Hebrew Matthew, in good Jewish fashion, 
envisions the inclusion of the gentiles to take place at the 
end of the present era rather than during it. In this respect 
it is anti-Pauline. The great commission (Matt 28:19—20) 
in the Hebrew text lacks mention of the gentiles and the 
trinitarian baptismal formula. This creates a new theolog¬ 
ical dimension for the First Gospel, which contains the 
limited commission at 10:5-6: “Go nowhere among the 
gentiles, and enter no town of the Samaritans, but go 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (RSV), and 
the derogatory words regarding the gentiles at 15:26: “It 
is not fair to take the children’s bread and throw it to the 
dogs” (RSV). The harshness of these words is unsoftened 
in the Hebrew by the final commission to all the nations 
(28:19-20) found in the Greek. According to the Hebrew 
the only hope for the gentiles in the present world is to be 
as dogs who eat the crumbs that fall from their master’s 
table (15:27). 

Even more decisive against the inclusion of the gentiles 
during the present era is the Hebrew text at 24:14-15. It 
reads: “And this gospel . . . will be preached in all the 
earth for a witness concerning me to all the nations and 
then the end will come. . . . This is the abomination which 
desolates which was spoken of by Daniel as standing in the 
holy place. Let the one who reads understand.” Thus the 
Hebrew gospel interprets the “abomination which deso¬ 
lates” as the preaching of the gospel to the gentiles before 
the end. 

It is not the case, however, that no hope of salvation is 


given to the gentiles by the Hebrew gospel. According to it 
the Son of Man will return in glory and gather all the 
gentiles before him. He will assign some to eternal life; 
others he will assign to eternal abhorrence (25:31-46). 
Salvation to some gentiles therefore will come at the end 
of the present era. 
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MATTHEW, MARTYRDOM OF. How the apostle 
Matthew met his death is in some dispute. According to 
Heracleon (Clement Strom. 4.71.3) Matthew passed away 
naturally; this is a minority opinion, however; and Matthew 
has long been revered by the Christian Church as a martyr. 

The traditions concerning the exact nature of Matthew’s 
martyrdom are not unanimous regarding either the place 
or mode of Matthew’s execution. The most influential 
tradition is that found in the official Roman Martyrology of 
the Catholic Church, according to which Matthew was 
martyred in Ethiopia (O’Connell 1962). This tradition is 
found also in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs , where it is reported 
that Matthew was slain with a halberd in the city of Naba- 
dar. The belief that Matthew was slain with a halberd, 
sword, or other sharp instrument is apparent in the depic¬ 
tion of Matthew in art, where the apostle often carries a 
spear. 

According to the 5th-century Hieronymian Martyrology 
(PL 30: 433-86), on the other hand, Matthew was mar¬ 
tyred in Persia, in the town of Tarrium; while according to 
the Greek Martyrdom of the Holy Apostle Matthew the apostle 
suffered execution by fire in the Roman province of POn- 
tus, dying “around the sixth hour” (Lipsius and Bonnet 
1898: 217-62). The Babylonian Talmud (b. Sank. 43a) 
reports briefly that Matthai, one of the disciples of Yeshu, 
was executed (by the Sanhedrin) but gives no details. The 
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relics of St. Matthew were reportedly found in Salerno in 
1080. 
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MATTHIAS (PERSON) [Gk Maththias]. The disciple 
chosen to fill the vacancy left by Judas among the Twelve 
(Acts 1:23, 26). 

Matthias is a diminutive form of the common name 
Mattithiah, “gift of Yahweh.” Apart from his election to 
the Twelve nothing else is known about him. Later legends 
numbered him among the Seventy disciples of Luke 10, 
identified him with Zacchaeus or Barnabas, and gave two 
different accounts of his death. An apocryphal gospel was 
written in his name. 

Since there is no reliable information about him beyond 
these few verses in Acts, his importance lies in the ideas 
connected with the story of his election. 

Luke, with two exceptions, limits the use of “apostle” to 
the Twelve. Paul seems to distinguish the Twelve from 
apostles (1 Cor 15:5—7). In unraveling the traditions be¬ 
hind the story of Matthias* election to the Twelve, it appears 
that Luke has imposed his own definition of the apostolate 
upon an earlier time. The Twelve were not originally 
apostles. They were eschatological representatives of mes¬ 
sianic Israel. Symbolizing the twelve tribes, they stood as 
the foundation of the true Israel. It was essential that the 
vacancy left by Judas be filled in order to fulfill this 
function. With Matthias’ election the early community 
stood ready for the eschatological gift of the Spirit at 
Pentecost and their anointing as the true Israel. It is 
doubtful that the Twelve functioned in this sense outside 
of Jerusalem or that they functioned for very long as a 
definite group within Jerusalem. This helps to explain the 
lack of knowledge about Matthias and others of the Twelve. 

For Paul “apostle” refers to someone called to mission 
by a special appearance of the risen Lord. See APOSTLE. 
Luke gives Matthias’ qualifications as having been with 
Jesus from his baptism by John until the ascension. This 
statement is the origin of speculation that he was one of 
the Seventy. The probable requirement for membership 
in the Twelve was simply being a witness of the resurrec¬ 
tion. Luke has expanded this to include witnessing Jesus’ 
life as a means of grounding the gospel tradition in eyewit¬ 
ness testimony. Luke’s restriction of the term to the Twelve 
seems to reflect a later solution to the problem already felt 
in Paul’s epistles as to how to distinguish true from false 
apostles. There are only twelve apostles, the foundation 
not only of the true Israel but also the Church (cf. Eph 
2:20; Rev 21:14). 

Luke tells us that Matthias was elected by lot. The exact 
meaning of the phrase in v 26 and the procedure it 
describes are uncertain. Some have thought that the verb 
(didomi) implies that Luke may have meant by klepos not 
“lot” but “vote.” But it seems more likely that Luke, famil¬ 


iar with the LXX and the Hellenistic practice of selecting 
responsible officials by lot, understood the OT practice 
where stones with names on them were put in a vessel 
which was shaken until one fell out. It has also been argued 
that the word “lot” acquired a metaphoric usage in Juda¬ 
ism. In this view the story indicates that the community 
selected Matthias (the procedure left unspecified) and that 
they believed the decision was from God. It was his God 
given “lot” in life to be one of the Twelve. In this recon¬ 
struction Luke’s source portrayed a metaphoric use of the 
word “lot” which he has objectified as a literal “casting of 
lots” (Beardslee I960: 245—52). In any event the story 
makes it clear that God selected Matthias to fill Judas’ 
vacancy. This causes speculations that Paul was meant to 
be the twelfth apostle and that Peter and the early com¬ 
munity overstepped their authority in appointing Matthias 
to appear polemical. 
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MATTHIAS, TRADITIONS OF. A work named 

and quoted by Clement of Alexandria, who attributes it to 
“Matthias the Apostle.” This presumably refers to the 
Matthias who is named in Acts 1:23-26 as the man chosen 
to replace Judas among the Twelve. According to Eusebius 
(Hist. EccL 1.12.3) Matthias was one of the Seventy (Luke 
10 : 1 ). 

The extent and genre of the Traditions of Matthias is 
uncertain. Clement’s citations from it are brief hortatory 
sentences (Strom. 2.9.45; 3.4.26; 7.13.82). But if Strom. 
4.6.35 is derived from the same source, then the work may 
also have contained some narrative about Jesus. The quo¬ 
tations are not overtly gnostic, but according to Clement 
(Strom. 7.17.108) teachings of Matthias were used by Basi- 
lideans and perhaps other gnostic groups. According to 
Hippolytus (Haer. 7.20.1) Basilides and his son Isidore 
claimed to have learned from Matthias “secret words,” 
which he had received in private teaching from the Savior. 

Traditions of Matthias probably was composed in Egypt in 
the first half of the 2d century. It sometimes has been 
identified with a work called the Gospel of Matthias , but 
there is too little evidence to decide this question defini¬ 
tively (NTApocr 1: 312). The earliest author to mention a 
Gospel of Matthias is Origen (hom. 1. in Lc.), whose informa¬ 
tion is repeated by Ambrose and Jerome. Eusebius (Hist. 
EccL 3.25.6) mentions it together with gospels of Thomas 
and Peter. He describes them as works which were com¬ 
posed by heretics, but which nonetheless were known to 
most writers in the early Church. The Gospel of Matthias is 
also named in lists of heretical works: the Decretum Gela- 
sianum, the Catalogue of the Sixty Canonical Books, and 
a list in the Samaritan Chronicle No. II ol false books 
allegedly used by Nazarene Christians. 

Jon B. Daniels 

MATTHIAS, ACTS OF. See ANDREW AND MAT¬ 
THIAS, ACTS OF. 
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MATTITHIAH (PERSON) [Heb mattityah, mattitydku ]. 
Var. MATTATHIAH. 1. A Levite and son of Jeduthun 
(1 Chr 25;3) who played musical instruments before the 
ark during the time of David. Given the Chronicler’s 
extreme interest in the installation of temple musicians 
(Braun 1 Chronicles WBC, 186), further details are pro¬ 
vided. Within a list that also includes a director, singers, 
and those who played harps, trumpets, and cymbals, Mat- 
tithiah played the lyre (1 Chr 15:18, 21; 16:5; 25:21). That 
this activity carried considerable religious significance is 
emphasized by the writer’s describing it as “prophecy” (1 
Chr 25:1). 

2. A Korahite Levite and the first son of Shallum who 
served at the temple following the return from Exile 
(1 Chr 9:31). Mattithiah’s specific responsibility was to bake 
the liturgical cakes for the temple service. 

3. A son of Nebo who, persuaded by Ezra, agreed to 
renounce his foreign wife (Ezra 10:43 [LXX Mathaihia 1; 
1 Esdr 9:35 [Gk Mazitias]). Not included within the lists 
referring to priests and Levites, Mattithiah was a member 
of the Israelite laity. 

4. One of the men who stood on Ezra’s right hand 
during the great public reading of the Law (Neh 8:4; 1 
Esdr 9:43). Not designated as a Levite, Mattithiah’s posi¬ 
tion at this event suggests that he was an influential or 
representative member of the Israelite laity. In 1 Esdr 
9:43, Mattithiah appears as Mattathiah (RSV). 

Terry L. Brensinger 


MAUL. See WEAPONS AND IMPLEMENTS OF WAR¬ 
FARE. 


MAYOR. See PALESTINE, ADMINISTRATION OF 
(POSTEXILIC JUDEAN OFFICIALS). 

MAZAR, TELL EL- (M.R. 207181). An Iron Age site 
nestled geographically and chronologically among its 
larger sister tells at Deir c Alla and Saidiyeh. Though N. 
Glueck in the 1930s identified it from its surface pottery 
as an important Iron Age site (Glueck 1951: 302-3), Tell 
el-Mazar remained untouched until the University of Jor¬ 
dan excavated it during four seasons between 1977 and 
1981. 

Tell el-Mazar is located 3 km N of Tell Deir c Alla and 
about 3 km E of the Jordan river. It rises 24 m above the 
valley floor, at an altitude of 250 m below sea level. In 
antiquity the settlement at the site exploited the year- 
round waters of the Jabbok river and the rich agricultural 
lands around the tell. The ancient identification of the site 
remains unknown, but the modern name of Tell el-Mazar 
is thought to come from the nearby mosque and pilgrim¬ 
age site of Mazar Abu ’Ubaidah, where the early Islamic 
general Abu ’Ubaidah was buried in a.d. 622. 

Occupation of the site extends from the 11th century 
b.c. to the middle of the 4th century b.c., with signs of 
human occupation going back to the 13th century b.c. 
The site consists of the main tell and an associated sanctu¬ 
ary/cemetery area to the NW (Yassine 1983). 

The earliest architectural remains on the tell are from 


the 8th/7th centuries b.c., when the Ammonite kingdom 
controlled the area from its capital at Rabbath-ammon 
(modern Amman). The formerly independent Ammonite 
kingdom came under the control of the Assyrians after 
the campaigns of Tiglath-pileser III in 732 b.c. While they 
paid tribute to the Assyrians, the Ammonites enjoyed a 
measure of local autonomy and prospered from the trade 
that flourished under the regional security provided by 
the Assyrian Empire (Bennett 1978, Lindsay 1976). Re¬ 
mains from this Iron Age II period include parts of a 
building with a square courtyard, whose floor was paved 
with flagstones. A storage jar in one room was still filled 
with wheat grain, while in another corner of the same 
room a bathtub was built on a brick platform. The rooms 
from this early settlement were destroyed by fire at the 
end of the 8th century b.c.— perhaps reflecting the de¬ 
struction inflicted by the 701 b.c. campaign of Sennacherib 
(Yassine 1983: 512). 

During the 7th century, the site was rebuilt and included 
a large, nonmilitary building that was used as a residence. 
It had a stone-paved open courtyard surrounded by rooms 
used for different purposes, including cooking and stor¬ 
age. A series of tabuns, or ovens, were found from this 
level. There is no evidence of destruction at the end of this 
phase (Yassine 1983: 510). 

The next phase of occupation (the 7th/6th centuries 
b.c.) seems to have been during a period of prosperity and 
peace, to judge by the remains at the top of the mound of 
a large and impressive building. It commanded a fine view 
of the entire central Jordan valley and has been called a 
“palace fort.” It was composed of rooms at two different 
levels, connected by a staircase. The utilitarian lower rooms 
included a kitchen and rooms for storage, weaving, and 
meat preparation. Because of the smaller size of the tell 
and the relatively more sophisticated mudbrick architec¬ 
ture compared to other Iron Age tells in the area, we 
speculate that this may have been the residence of a local 
governor or other official. 

This settlement ended suddenly and violently, with 
great fires destroying the buildings. There were no human 
skeletons but many intact objects and full storage jars, 
suggesting that the inhabitants of the settlement escaped 
the final destruction by fire but were unable to take many 
belongings with them. This destruction may date from the 
Neo-Babylonian conquests during the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzer (Yassine 1983: 507-8). 

During the 7th century b.c. the Ammonite, Moabite, 
and Edomite kingdoms in Jordan had prospered as self- 
governing vassals of the Assyrian Empire. This era of 
prosperity ended with the Neo-Babylonian conquests of 
Jordan and Palestine around 586 b.c., which may be re¬ 
corded in the destruction levels at Tell el-Mazar. In the 
middle of the 6th century b.c., Neo-Babylonian rule in 
Jordan and the Ammonite kingdom ended when the Per¬ 
sians conquered the area and ruled for two centuries. 

The tell was once again inhabited in the 5th century 
b.c., when intensive filling operations leveled the destroyed 
remains of the 6th-century-B.c. city. The quality of mud- 
brick construction seems inferior to that of the previous 
settlement, though the 5th-century-B.c. buildings are 
planned in a uniform and orderly manner, with a series of 
rooms around a central courtyard. These seem to have 
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been “private industrial houses.” The domestic utensils 
and industrial artifacts indicate that this settlement dates 
from the two centuries of Achaemenid Persian domination 
of Jordan/Palestine (from 538-332 b.c.). The Persian in¬ 
fluence at Tell el-Mazar is reflected in stamp seals and 
impressions, metal products, bronze and silver jewelry, and 
ceramics (Yassine 1983: 503-7). 

The latest occupation phase at Tell el-Mazar in antiquity 
was during the late Persian years of the 4th century b.c., a 
few decades before the armies of Alexander the Great 
conquered the area in 332 b.c. and ushered in the era of 
Hellenism. The most striking feature of the late Persian 
occupation was dozens of deep, rounded storage pits and 
silos. Some are over 2 m in diameter and 4 m deep. 
Usually, but not always, lined with bricks, stones, or mud- 
bricks, these cylindrical or barrel-shaped pits were used to 
store chaff, charred grains, pottery, copper, stone vessels, 
or just rubbish. The excavators believe such grain silos 
were built on top of the Jordan valley tells because the dry 
climate of the valley and the steep slope and compact 
deposit of the tell combined to allow rainwater to run off 
quickly, producing ideal grain-storage conditions. The 
storage of grain on a large scale (also attested at Tell Deir 
c Alla and Tell Saidiyeh) may have been as security against 
famines, or may reflect a tax-gathering facility or support 
for a military force. The tell seems to have been aban¬ 
doned in 333 b.c., when Alexander the Great’s armies 
conquered the area. 

The second part of the site is a low (1-m-high) mound 
located about 400 NW of the main tell, covering an area 
of some 1200 m 2 . This area was first occupied in the 11th/ 
10th centuries b.c., during the Iron Age IB-C. The exca¬ 
vations revealed the remains of a large, rectangular-plan 
building measuring 24 x 16 m. See Fig. MAZ.01. We 
called this an “open-Court Sanctuary,” since it consists of 
an open courtyard flanked by rooms. The solid, 1.2-m- 
thick walls of the rooms and courtyard were made of 
mudbricks. The sanctuary seems to have been built toward 
the end of the 11th century b.c. and was destroyed late in 
the 10th century b.c. (Yassine 1984a: 115). 

Three rooms on the N side of the courtyard yielded cult 
vessels (cylindrical incense burners and chalices), under¬ 
ground cisterns, storage jars, and a great deal of pottery. 
The large courtyard, with its main entrance in the S wall, 
facing Tell el-Mazar, was covered with a thick layer of ashy 
debris and burned materials, including pottery sherds, 
animal bones, grain, and fuel materials (brushwood and 
charcoal). There were three tabuns, or ovens, in the court¬ 
yard, a shaft tomb with three male burials, and, near the 
middle of the courtyard, a stone table that may have served 
as an altar. The sanctuary seems to have been the site of 
large-scale food processing, with refuse being disposed of 
in the courtyard. 

It is believed that the sanctuary served a public purpose 
but was not a place of large-scale public worship. 

After the sanctuary went out of use, the site NW of the 
tell was deserted for nearly 500 years. It was used again in 
the 5th century b.c., this time as a cemetery; and 84 graves 
were excavated in late 1979. The skeletal remains show the 
average life expectancy of the Ammonite people at that 
time was around 33 years (Yassine 1984b: 187). 

Many of the warlike objects excavated from the tombs. 


such as arrowheads, swords, daggers, and spearheads, 
suggest the male burials were those of warriors (Yassine 
1984b: 8). Five different kinds of burials were docu¬ 
mented, including brick- and stone-lined pits, skeletons in 
shallow ceramic jars, and skeletons in bathtub-like clay 
boxes with handles. Some of the graves contained stamp 
or cylinder seals, which were placed on the deceased s 
chest or hung from the belt. A few had the name of the 
deceased (such as “Lhmyws son of Smt”; Yassine and 
Bordreuil 1982: 193; Yassine 1984b: 133). Most are impor¬ 
tant for their artistic and iconographic information, show¬ 
ing the cultural links between the Ammonite people and 
some of the nearby great civilizations in Persia, Egypt, and 
Assyria (Yassine 1982). 

The seals, made of colored marble, agate, lapis lazuli, 
jasper, or limestone, had a variety of motifs. Among them 
were winged bulls and lions, a rider on a galloping horse 
aiming his bow and arrow at a gazelle whose foreleg is 
being bitten by a god, a Neo-Babylonian worshipper, a 
representation of two eyes around a nose, a cult scene of 
two worshippers flanking a stylus and a spade, two animals 
flanking a hero, two falcon-headed solar deities in human 
form flanking a stylistic tree, and walking bovine animals 
(Yassine 1982: 189-92). 

A few ostraca from Tell el-Mazar were uncovered dated 
between the 6th century b.c. and the early Hellenistic 
period. Most of the personal names contained in the 
inscriptions have parallels in other sources. Of particular 
interest are the many personal names with the theophoric 
element */ (Yassine and Teixidor 1986). 
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MAZOR, THE MAUSOLEUM (M R 145161) The 

site of a monument known as Makam en-Nabi Yahyah, 
located on the road between the Tower of Aphek and Lod, 
near the abandoned village of el-Muzeiriah. This monu¬ 
ment, which stands out noticeably on the landscape, mea¬ 
sures 9.4 X 10.2 m, and in front it measures 4.8 m high; 
it is one of the few Roman period buildings in the country 
to be preserved virtually intact. 
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MAZOR, THE MAUSOLEUM 



MAZ.01. Open court sanctuary at Tell e^-Mazar—Iron Age I. (Courtesy of K. Yasstne) 


It was first investigated in 1872 and 1873; its ground build such a mausoleum. Room B, which has niches or 

plan was drawn; and the monument was dismissed as a cells in its walls, is a “columbarium” room, evidently set 

“curiosity” (Condor and Kitchener SWP 2; 265—67). Initial aside for the master’s slaves or freed slaves, whose cre- 

trial excavations were carried out in 1964 and later in 1973 mated remains were placed in bags in the cells of the 

(Kaplan 1985). The interior of the building was discovered room. 

to have two rooms, with a portico in front. Room A is an The mausoleum also exhibits some unusual architec- 

ordinary burial chamber with two sarcophagi, in which tural elements, apparently related to some of humankind s 

were interred the bodies of a man and a woman. Presum- earliest beliefs about death and resurrection. The “colum- 

ably, the persons buried here were the owner of an agri- barium” contains certain features associated with doves, 

cultural estate (or a high government official) and his wife, which characteristically served as emblems of Near Eastern 

since only such persons would have the wealth required to goddesses (mother goddesses, fertility goddesses, Astarte, 
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Aphrodite, Atargatis, etc.). The dove is always depicted 
flying with outstretched wings, possibly symbolizing hu¬ 
mankind’s hope that the dead will yet return to the scene 
of life: the dove, taking off in flight from cemeteries and 
burial places, plucks the soul of the deceased from the 
netherworld and returns it to the world of the living. 

The mausoleum has been dated to a.d. 300, the period 
of Emperor Diocletian, when the mystery cults (i.e., cults 
of the netherworld) still flourished and when Christianity 
had not yet become the state religion. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that the mausoleum was built during the brief reign 
of Julian the Apostate (a.d. 361-63), who wanted to rein¬ 
state the pagan cults. 
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ME-JARKON (PLACE) [Heb me-hayyarqon]. A river or 
town mentioned in Josh 19:46 as part of the territory of 
Dan, prior to that tribe’s northward migration to LESHEM 
(= LAISH [PLACE]). The boundary is described as going 
by way of Bene-berak, Gath-rimmon, “Me-jarkon, and 
Rakkon, with the territory over against Joppa.” 

There is general disagreement over whether Me-jarkon 
(lit. “waters of the Jarkon”) refers to a perennial stream N 
of Tel Aviv called the Nahr el-Auja (= Yarkon river) or to 
a settlement. Scholars who believe that Me-jarkon was a 
town point out that it is not an impossible place name (cf. 
Me-jericho, Josh 16:1; Me-nephtoah, Josh 15:9). Thus Abel 
(GP 2: 53) identified Me-jarkon with Tell Jerisheh (M.R. 
132167), while Simons ( GTTOT , 201) proposed Tell Qasile 
(M.R. 131168) a bit farther to the W. Those who say that 
Me-jarkon is a watercourse, indicate that the Nahr el-Auja 
is the most prominent geographic figure in the area and 
would readily serve to distinguish between tribal allotments 
(Lakkai EncMiqr 3: 888). 

Any possibility of consensus, however, is complicated by 
textual problems. The MT in v 46a reads, ume hayyarqon 
weharaqqon (“and from the waters of Jarkon and the Rak¬ 
kon”). The reference to haraqqon is generally regarded to 
be a duplication of the preceding me-hayyarqon with some 
transposition, even though a suitable place name can be 
found for Rakkon in Tell er-Reqqeit (M.R. 129168). This 
conclusion is apparently confirmed by the LXX, which 
does not mention Rakkon: kax apo thaldsses Ierakon (“and 
on the west [seaward], the Jarkon”). The LXX also seems 
to indicate that the MT has lost the final mem of ume, 
reading “and the waters of” instead of “and on the west 
[seaward].” Following the LXX, the MT is thereby restored 
to read “and on the west [wmym], the Jarkon with the 
border opposite Joppa.” Kallai (EncMiqr 3: 888) though, 
argues that the LXX is not reliable at this point, since the 
Syro-Hexapla, which is based on the LXX, reads the same 
as the MT. He therefore prefers to retain the original MT 
reading. He also believes that “the Rakkon” is a river and 
refers to the Nahr el-Barideh, the lowermost course of 
Wadi Musrara (= N Ayyalon), which streams from S to N 
and parallel to the Mediterranean Sea, leaving Joppa W of 
the boundary line ( HGB , 370). Na^man (1986: 112) pre¬ 
fers Noth’s proposal and identifies this same stream bed 


with Me-jarkon. In either case the Nahr el-Barideh would 
denote a westward abutment of the border on the territory 
of Joppa, leaving it outside of the inheritance of Dan. 

In the end most scholars prefer to identify the Me- 
jarkon with the Nahr el-Auja (“the tortuous river”) which 
originates at the Rosh ha- c Ain springs (M.R. 143168), the 
site of OT Aphek and NT Antipatris. From there it flows 
westward, where it is soon joined from the N by the Kanah 
stream (Josh 17:9-10), finally ending its winding 26-km 
course at the Mediterranean, about 6.5 km N of Jaffa. The 
name yarqon is related to the Heb word yardq (“green”), 
and probably refers to the large quantity of organic matter 
carried by the stream, giving it a pale green appearance. 
This same river was called Me-Piga during the Hellenistic 
period; it was named after the city of Pegae, which was 
located at Rosh ha- c Ain before Herod built Antipatris. 

Today the river is barred by sand banks; but in antiquity 
it was navigable for a certain length, explaining the exis¬ 
tence of an anchorage at Tell Qasile, about 3 km inland on 
the N bank of the river. Maisler (1950-51: 62) and others 
have proposed identifying the Jarkon with the biblical Sea 
of Joppa. If so, then maybe the “cedar trees” cut down in 
Lebanon in Solomon’s and Zerubbabefs days were floated 
up the Jarkon to Tell Qasile, where they were unloaded 
and forwarded to Jerusalem (1 Kgs 5:9 [= 2 Chr 2:16]; 
Ezra 3:7). 
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MEAL CUSTOMS. This entry consists of three arti¬ 
cles that discuss eating customs in the world of the Bible. 
The first deals mainly with the kosher dietary laws of 
Judaism that are rooted in the legislation of the Hebrew 
Bible. The second deals with eating customs in the Greco- 
Roman world, while the third focuses specifically on sacred 
meals in the Greco-Roman world. 

JEWISH DIETARY LAWS 

In its broadest sense the traditional designation kasrut— 
deriving from the Hebrew word the literal meaning of 
which is “correctness,” “appropriateness”—can be applied 
to any matter of ritual acceptability or appropriateness, 
whether in reference to a written Torah scroll, to a tem¬ 
porary dwelling constructed for the pilgrimage Festival of 
Succoth, or to food. As it applies to food, kashruth covers 
the full range of biblical precept, rabbinic ordinance, 
evolving custom, and local practice within the Jewish com¬ 
munity. 

First, consideration will be given to those agricultural 
commandments that impinge on food consumption and 
that are relevant only to those residing in the land of Israel 
(as defined by its traditional biblical boundaries) including: 
the precepts of the Sabbatical and Jubilee Years, tithing 
and other priestly and levitical rights, the firsth uits, and 
the dues owing to the poor. Other agricultural restric- 
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tions—which may or may not apply to foods grown in the 
Diaspora (depending on which sources and authorities are 
consulted)—concern c orla (the fruit of young trees; see Lev 
19:23) and new grain (Deut 16:9). 

Apart from the matter of the fruit trees in the Garden 
of Eden, biblical references to dietary matters begin in 
Genesis with the observation that the “sinew of the thigh” 
is not eaten “until this very day” in commemoration of 
Jacob’s nocturnal wrestling injury. This is the sole dietary 
matter mentioned in Genesis (Gen 32:33), with the excep¬ 
tion of the Noachian prohibition on eating of a limb cut 
from a live animal (based on an interpretation of Gen 9:4). 

The second restriction mentioned has to do with the way 
in which the original paschal sacrifice was to be eaten 
(Exod 12:8-14), followed by the ban on grain fermenta¬ 
tion in connection with the Passover celebration, scattered 
throughout Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron¬ 
omy. 

A third concern is the thrice-mentioned admonition 
dealing with “seething the kid in its mother’s milk” (Exod 
23:19; 34:26; and Deut 14:21). By far, the largest text is 
the listing of kosher animals in Leviticus 11. 

In all areas of Jewish law, the biblical commandments 
are implemented in accordance with the interpretations 
and procedures recorded in rabbinic literature of late 
antiquity as expounded and elaborated in the commentar¬ 
ies and codes that begin appearing in the Gaonic period 
(ca. 9th century c.e. through the high Middle Ages). It is 
important to remember that—notwithstanding many wide 
areas of absolute conformity—evolving Jewish law, even 
within the normative Orthodox wing alone, has never been 
monolithic. As a result, it is usual for all popular guides to 
the practice of kashruth (including cookbooks) to contain 
strong disclaimers and exhortations to the reader to con¬ 
sult local competent rabbinic authority at all times. 

The ban on the “sinew of the thigh” is accordingly 
implemented in the dissection of the entire sciatic complex 
as part of the ritual preparation of meat for consumption, 
while the restriction on “seething the kid in its mother’s 
milk” is reflected not only in the practice of complete 
separation of meat and dairy foods and utensils in cook¬ 
ing, but also in prohibitions of eating these items together 
or benefiting from any other use of the combination. 

Grain fermentation, while primarily concerned with the 
production and eating of leavened bread, also refers to 
other edible or potable commodities, including beer, food 
mixtures, food items such as sourdough that are not in 
themselves considered to be edible, and even nonfood 
items such as library paste. 

But it is with meat and animal derivatives that the 
greatest bulk of legislation is concerned. The eleventh 
chapter of Leviticus details the division of animals into 
categories of permissible and forbidden. Biblical taxon¬ 
omy, which is a system of classification unto itself, subdi¬ 
vides the animal kingdom into (a) land beasts, further 
divided into domesticated animals and wild beasts, 
(b) Hying things, including birds and insects, (c) sea things, 
and (d) creeping things. See also ZOOLOGY. 

Permitted land beasts include all warm-blooded animals, 
domesticated or wild, that are characterized as being both 
ruminants and ungulates. As examples of forbidden 
warm-blooded animals, the hare and the camel, which are 
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not ungulates, and the pig, which is not a ruminant, are 
specifically mentioned. 

By inference, pigeons and doves, which are included 
among possible sacrificial offerings, are permitted foods. 
Among the other permitted flying things are locusts, 
which have segmented legs, and those birds not specifically 
forbidden by list (Leviticus 11 and Deuteronomy 14). 
Thus, the chicken, duck, goose, and turkey, which are not 
specifically mentioned at all in biblical literature, are held 
to be permissible by common tradition. 

Aquatic creatures that are permitted are restricted to 
fish which must have both fins and scales of a specified 
type; whales, eels, swordfish, shark, and sturgeon are, for 
various reasons, among the forbidden varieties. 

Another parameter concerns the relationship between 
the sacrificial cultus and permissible food. While any ani¬ 
mal that could be sacrificed was deemed fit for consump¬ 
tion, not all permissible food had a role in the various 
sacrifices. Fish, for example, were never offered on the 
altar; and the only birds that were sacrificed were the dove 
and the pigeon. Among the mammals, only cattle, sheep, 
and goats were offered. Furthermore, those animals which 
could be eaten, whether included in the sacrifices or not, 
are to be slaughtered in accordance with the specific pro¬ 
cedures applicable to sacrificial mammals, which is to say 
that they are put to death by one sweep of an unblemished 
sharp knife that severs the jugular as well as the windpipe. 
In this manner, all meat that is consumed is in some way 
symbolically associated with the sacrificial cultus. Needless 
to say, an animal that dies of natural causes is forbidden. 
Fish and locusts are the only exceptions to the requirement 
of ritual slaughter. 

But the symbols of sacrifice are not restricted to the 
manner of slaughtering the animal. A careful examination 
of the carcass is made, and any obvious organic oddity or 
malformation as well as any damaged organ that would 
render the animal unfit for sacrifice renders the animal 
unfit for consumption. These matters apply even to birds 
and mammals that never had a sacrificial role. 

In addition, the animal’s blood and tallow fat are never 
to be eaten, since the blood was drained and then dashed 
or sprinkled on the altar and the tallow fat (as distinct 
from suet) was always burned on the altar as the essentials 
of sacrifice. Kosher preparation, therefore, requires that 
the blood be drained as completely as possible and that 
the appropriate portions of fat be removed (although the 
tallow of wild animals, according to most authorities, is not 
banned). At the same time, the sciatic nerves are com¬ 
pletely dissected out. (Because of the enormous labor 
involved in the dissection of the hind quarters, with respect 
to both the sciatic nerves and the removal of the tallow, 
meat beyond the twelfth rib is generally not prepared for 
commercial kosher consumption.) 

The next step in the kashruth process is the effective 
removal of remaining surface and capillary blood by a 
process of salting, broiling, and rinsing of the meat or, 
except for the liver, by the alternative method of salting, 
soaking, and rinsing. This process of “kashering” is neces¬ 
sary for all animal protein, with the exception of locusts 
and fish. 

Another parameter is the division of foods into catego¬ 
ries of meat, dairy, and pareve (neutral), based on the 
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biblical injunctions against “seething the kid in its mother’s 
milk” that were cited above. This threefold biblical com¬ 
mandment is interpreted as a ban on the actual cooking 
together, as well as on the eating or other significant use 
of the product. It further affects the mere intermingling 
of meat and milk as well as the respective utensils or dishes 
used for cooking or eating. 

Because the designation “kid” is interpreted to mean 
the young of any mammal (compare the English usage of 
“calf” to refer to elephants and whales), the prohibition is 
applicable to include the meat of one mammal and the 
milk of another. Rabbinic elaboration further applies the 
prohibition to the flesh of birds cooked in milk, possibly 
paralleling the reason for which birds require ritual 
slaughter. An interesting extension applies to the ban on 
cooking fish together with meat or fowl, as mentioned in 
passing in the Babylonian Talmud (Hui 103-bff.), but not 
the consumption of fish and meat at the same meal. This 
stricture is perhaps the only area of kashruth where a ban 
is based on consideration that the combination may be 
toxic. 

Other areas of kashruth concern the ban on wine (but 
not other fermented beverages derived from fruit or 
grain) pressed, processed, or handled by a non-Jew and 
less stringent restrictions on milk. 

Because of the obvious complexity of all of the issues 
involved, the modern kosher food industry requires super¬ 
vision by a cadre of professional personnel thoroughly 
versed in the disciplines of chemistry and food technology 
as well as rabbinic law. Since many ingredients may be 
derived from animal sources as opposed to vegetable 
sources, or by synthesis, the inclusion of stearates or other 
staple ingredients becomes and remains a problem unless 
the source of the product is determined. There is no 
guarantee that a well-known commercial product is univer¬ 
sally kosher just because it is so certified at a specific 
manufacturing site. 

The rationale behind kashruth, from the biblical and 
rabbinic standpoint, is simply a concern for sanctity. The 
eminent jurist Maimonides, for example, put forth the 
educated guess that the ban on cooking meat and milk 
together was related to an ancient pagan fertility sacrifice. 
Except for the matter of the supposed toxicity of fish 
cooked together with meat, all claims of a hygienic ration¬ 
ale are relegated to the status of additional benefit. And 
even here the medieval legal and philosophical sources 
disagree strongly. 

The best indication that physical health is not at issue is 
perhaps to be seen in the principle of nullification, which 
is invoked in cases of the accidental commingling of foods, 
such as meat with dairy or kosher with nonkosher. If the 
problem involves solid masses—such as kosher and non¬ 
kosher cheese or kosher and nonkosher meat that have no 
distinguishing characteristics at all—which somehow get 
mixed together, then the principle of nullification by the 
majority takes hold. Essentially (although there are many 
variations on the implementation) if two of the three items 
are known to have been kosher, they all are kosher, and 
vice versa. 

Nullification by the proportion of less than one part in 
sixty applies to situations which at least one of the com¬ 
modities is a liquid. Most frequently, this involves the 
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accidental mixture of meat and dairy, but the problem is 
by no means restricted to this illustration. If the one 
element is less than one-sixtieth of the total volume, the 
mixture is considered kosher. 

Beyond this, specific instances adducing medical or hy¬ 
gienic reasons for kashruth are as different in nature as 
are the individuals who proposed them. Maimonides pro¬ 
vided medical-philosophical arguments, while Nahman- 
ides countered with medical-mystical ones. The former 
sought to justify his rationale by stressing the practice of 
kashruth as a depaganizing process, while for the latter 
the process was a humanizing one. In the 19th and 20th 
centuries, hygienic considerations were brought forward 
by both those who wished to perpetuate and continue with 
time-hallowed tradition and those who wished to do away 
with ritual law altogether in the process of religious refor¬ 
mation. 

But the effects of practicing kashruth, from a socio¬ 
religious standpoint, are clear: the strictures of kashruth 
make social intercourse between the practicing Jew and the 
outside world possible only on the basis of a one-sided 
relationship, and that is on the terms of the one who 
observes kashruth. For further discussion see Encjud and 
JEnc articles on “Dietary Laws.” 
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GRECO-ROMAN MEAL CUSTOMS 

The NT and other Christian literature, as well as the 
religious literature of Judaism, have frequent references 
to meals of various kinds. The meal customs and rules of 
etiquette presupposed in such references are largely those 
of the surrounding Greco-Roman culture. Therefore a 
study of Greco-Roman meal customs provides the proper 
background for interpreting NT references to meals. 


A. History and Development of Meal Customs 

B. Main Features of Meal Customs 

1. Occasions For Meals 

a. Private Banquets 

b. Special Family Occasions 

c. Religious Festivals 

d. Club Meetings 

e. Religious Sects 

2. The Banquet 

3. The Symposium 

C. Rules of Etiquette 

A. History and Development of Meal Customs 

Meal customs in the entire Mediterranean region seen 
to have become standardized in certain broad details dur 
ing the Hellenistic and Roman periods (ca. 200 b.c.e. tc 
200 c.E.). Certainly the various ethnic groups maintained 
some practices unique to themselves such as the Jewish 
practices connected with the religious food law s or kasrut 
Nevertheless, Greeks, Romans, Jews, and eventually Chris¬ 
tians shared major components of the standard meal cus¬ 
toms of this period. 
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MEAL CUSTOMS (GRECO-ROMAN) 


The development of common dining customs is related 
to the adoption of the custom of reclining at formal meals 
by the various peoples of the Mediterranean world. 
Greeks, Romans, and Jews had traditions that their people 
once sat at meals before taking up the custom of reclining. 
This custom seemed to have originated in the Eastern 
Mediterranean world and was known to the Jewish people 
as early as the 8th century b.c.e. (Amos 6:4-7). The 
Greeks appear to have adopted the custom from the Assyr¬ 
ians and were practicing it as early as the 6th century b.c.e. 
(Dentzer 1971, 1982). The Romans soon followed suit. 
Since reclining tended to carry with it other meal conven¬ 
tions and since Greeks, Romans, and Jews were interacting 
culturally in many ways in this period, their meal customs 
also soon came to be standardized and shared in common. 

B. Main Features of Meal Customs 

1. Occasions for Meals. Generally speaking, our evi¬ 
dence attests to the common practice of eating three meals 
a day, although among certain groups, most notably the 
Jews of the Mishnah, two meals a day was more common. 
The major meal of the day in all cases was the evening 
meal ( deipnon in Greek; cena in Latin). This was the meal 
that tended to have the most formalities connected with it. 
If a meal was to be used as a special occasion for a social 
gathering of friends or family or for a meeting of a club 
or religious group, it would normally be the evening meal. 
Thus the formal evening meal, or banquet, is the one to 
which the most elaborate traditions and rules of etiquette 
became attached. 

a. Private Banquets. A householder might invite special 
friends to his home for a banquet. Such gatherings are 
referred to quite frequently in the literature (PI. Symp. 
174A; Plut. Quaest. conv. 615C-D, 626E, 628A, 635A; 
Petron. Sat . 26; Sir 13:9; 1 Cor 10:27). Customarily they 
were social occasions only for the free adult males of 
society. Meals of the haberim in Judaism seem to have been 
such a gathering of friends who took meals together; the 
meals of Jesus with his disciples have often been compared 
to this type of Jewish meal gathering. See also ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS, CLUBS, TH1ASOI. 

b. Special Family Occasions. Birthdays, weddings, fu¬ 
nerals, and other special family occasions were regularly 
celebrated with a banquet (Plut. Quaest. conv. 717B; Lucian, 
Symp. 5; Matt 22:1-14; Luke 12:36; 14:8; John 2:1-11). 

c. Religious Festivals. These were common in both 
pagan religion and in Judaism and were marked by sump¬ 
tuous feasts. In the pagan world banquets would often be 
provided for the populace at large on the occasion of a 
religious festival. 

d. Club Meetings. Formally organized clubs, whether 
trade guilds, funerary societies, religious associations, or 
even philosophical schools, usually centered their regular 
meetings around a communal meal. 

e. Religious Sects. Religious sectarian groups, such as 
the Essenes and the Christians, had a formal organization 
similar to that of the clubs and also centered many of their 
meetings around meals (IQS 6:1-6; IQSa 2:11-22; Jos .JW 
2.8.5; 1 Cor 11:20,33; Pliny, Ep. 10.96). 

2. The Banquet. The banquet was a social event of the 
hrst order, not just a time to eat. Invitations would be 
extended in advance either informally or in formal, writ¬ 


ten form (PI. Symp. 174A; Xen. Symp. 3-4; Sen. Ben. 4.39.3; 
Pliny Ep. 1.15.1; Sir 13:9; Matt 22:1-10; Luke 14:16-24). 
Elaborate preparations were often made before the ban¬ 
quet. Standard customs included visiting the baths, dress¬ 
ing in special clothing, and otherwise preparing one’s 
appearance (PI. Symp.; ILS 7212.2.30). The Jewish Essenes 
seem to have elevated the custom of bathing before meals 
to the level of religious ritual (Jos .JW 2.129). 

When each guest arrived, he was directed to the couches 
by a servant who removed the guest’s sandals and washed 
his feet before he reclined (PI. Symp. 175A; Luke 7:44- 
46). After the guests had reclined and before the meal 
began, water would be brought for them to wash their 
hands, a custom that became connected with religious 
ritual in Judaism (Ath. 14.64Id; Mark 7:3; m. Hag. 2:5). 

Banquets tended to take place in rooms especially de¬ 
signed for dining, although presumably any room large 
enough to hold the couches would suffice. Excavations 
have revealed certain standard features of dining rooms 
whether in private homes, sanctuaries, or public buildings. 
A “standard” dining room was designed to hold couches 
end-to-end along the walls in a configuration whereby the 
diners were all facing inward toward one another. The 
triclinium , or three-couch arrangement, which provided 
for nine diners or three per couch, was the most widely 
used, although there were many variations. The term 
triclinium eventually came to be used to refer to the dining 
room in general. 

Positions around the table were customarily given a 
ranking. The location of the “highest” position might vary 
from place to place (Plut. Quaest. conv. 619B); but there 
was always some sense of ranking presupposed by the 
position of the diners, beginning with the “highest” posi¬ 
tion, which position could vary somewhat, and then pro¬ 
ceeding in a descending order, usually to the right around 
the room, to the “lowest” ranking position. Thus the host 
had to decide where to place the guests according to their 
rank in society. Plutarch relates a situation whereby a 
distinguished guest arrived late to a banquet and, not 
finding an available position worthy of his rank, left angrily 
{Quaest. conv. 615D). Luke’s Jesus plays on this same theme 
in the parable of the places at table (Luke 14:7-11). 

Diners would all recline on the left elbow and eat with 
the right hand so that the placement of the recliners would 
be orderly. Couches were of varying designs and often 
were intended to hold more than one diner. Alcibiades, 
for example, joined Agathon and Socrates on their couch 
when he arrived late at the banquet of Agathon in Plato’s 
famous Symposium (213B). Similarly, the NT references to 
“lying close to the breast of Jesus” or in the “bosom” of 
Abraham (John 13:23; Luke 16:22) are best understood 
as references to the position of a diner reclining in a 
normal position to the right of the person named and 
probably sharing the same couch; such a position to the 
right of the host is a position of honor. 

There were two major courses in a banquet, the deipnon , 
or eating part, and the symposion (symposium) or drinking 
part. This form is reflected in the Lord’s Supper traditions 
in the NT in which the wine is drunk “after supper 
[deipnon]" (Luke 22:20; 1 Cor 11:25). In some cases there 
was also an appetizer course at the beginning of the meal 
(Ath. 2.58b-60b). This custom is reflected in our earliest 
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Jewish Passover liturgy in which an appetizer course pre¬ 
cedes the main course (m. Pesah. 10:3). 

The courses were marked off by special rituals. At the 
end of the deipnon, the servants removed the tables, swept 
the floor, brought water for washing the hands, and some¬ 
times passed around garlands and perfumes (Ath. 
11.462c-d). Then the bowl of wine was brought in and 
mixed with water for drinking. The proportion of water 
to wine varied, but common mixtures were five parts water 
to two parts wine or three parts water to one part wine 
(Ath. 10.426d). This was to be determined by the presider 
at the meal, either the host or the “symposiarch.” The 
beginning of the symposium would then be marked by the 
offering of a libation to the gods and other religious 
ceremonies, such as the singing of a hymn (PI. Symp. 176A; 
Xen. Symp, 2.1). These ceremonies are mirrored in the 
blessing over the wine in Judaism and the wine ceremony 
in the Christian Eucharist ( b . Ber. 51a; 1 Cor 10:16). 

3. The Symposium. Although wine could be drunk 
during the meal itself, the major part of the wine drinking 
took place after the meal proper during the second course 
known as the symposium. This was a period of extended 
leisurely drinking during which time the entertainment of 
the evening would also take place. The symposium enter¬ 
tainment took many forms. There were traditional games, 
such as kottabos, a popular party game in which the guests 
would compete for accuracy at flinging the last drops of 
wine from their cups at a target in the middle of the room. 
There were also various types of traditional perform¬ 
ances—dramatic, musical, and dancing (Xen. Symp.; Pliny 
Ep. 1.15, 1.2; Sir 32:3-6). It was not uncommon among 
Greeks and Romans to indulge in sexual practices during 
the symposium, either with the female flute players, who 
were widely assumed to be prostitutes, or with their male 
companions. Jews and Christians, however, as well as the 
more moralistic of the Greeks and Romans, made a point 
of avoiding such activities at their banquets (Pliny H.N. 
14:28; Philo Coni. 75-78). 

Symposium entertainment might also take on a nobler 
or more serious purpose. In the philosophical schools, for 
example, the entertainment might consist of a philosophi¬ 
cal discussion, a dialogue on a topic and in a form consis¬ 
tent with the meal occasion (Plato Symp. 176E; Ath. 5.185a; 
Plut. Quaest. conv. 1.1). In religious associations, such as 
Bacchic and other pagan religious societies, the sympo¬ 
sium entertainment was a form of community worship or 
proclamation, as we know from inscriptions in which the 
rules for the meetings of these associations define such 
activities at their gatherings for communal meals ( SIG 3 
1109.111-17). Similarly, discussion of the Torah at meals 
was highly commended in Judaism (Sir 9:15-16; Philo 
Cont. 75-78; m. 3 Abot 3.3). 

Literary descriptions of symposium dialogues led to the 
development of the literary form of the symposium, a 
form that is widely utilized in philosophical writings of this 
period and is influential in Hellenistic Jewish and early 
Christian literature as well (see e.g., the Symposiums of 
Plato, Xenophon, and other philosophical writers; com¬ 
pare the Letter of Aristeas). Both the Jewish Passover liturgy 
and the description of early Christian worship found in 1 
Corinthians 11 — 14 contain formal elements that are re- 
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lated to the literary form of the symposium (Stein 1957' 
Smith 1980). 

C. Rules of Etiquette 

Etiquette to the ancients was a part of the theory of 
ethics and was therefore included in ethical discussions in 
philosophical literature. Various philosophers are said to 
have written treatises on meal ethics or “symposium laws” 
(PI. Leg. 2.671C; Ath. 5.186b). In these treatises the em¬ 
phasis is placed on proper behavior at a meal and the 
ethical grounding of that behavior. Some of the same types 
of concerns are also found in the statutes governing the 
banquets of clubs and associations. Many traditional ele¬ 
ments of these ethical discussions come to be incorporated 
into the ritual and ideology of religious meals. 

Aspects of social ranking in society were especially ad¬ 
dressed in rules of etiquette. Besides the ranking of posi¬ 
tions at table, the custom of reclining itself carried impli¬ 
cations of social ranking. Thus only the upper echelon of 
society were to recline; women, children, and slaves were 
to sit at the meal. In the Roman period this custom in 
regard to women seems to have been relaxed somewhat 
since we find evidence of women reclining at meals (Val. 
Max. 2.1.2; Petron. Sat. 67-69; Lucian Symp. 8). Further¬ 
more, these customs might be varied by various social 
groups. For example, some religious and funerary associ¬ 
ations seem to have freely included slaves and women in 
their banquets. Similarly, Jews specified that even the poor 
were to recline at the Passover (m. Pesah. 10:1). Another 
way in which social ranking was addressed was by provid¬ 
ing a greater quantity or quality of food to those of the 
upper echelon; this custom has been suggested as a major 
reason for the problems at the Christian meal in Corinth 
(l Cor 11:17-34; Theissen, 1982). 

Since social ranking was so firmly a part of meal cus¬ 
toms, rules of etiquette were often addressed to the proper 
ways in which the host was to place the guests (Plut. Quaest . 
conv. 1.2). Similarly, guests were urged to accept the posi¬ 
tion assigned to them and not try to usurp someone else’s 
position (Association of Diana and Antinous [ILS 
7212.2.25]; Sir 13:11; 32:1; Luke 14:7-11). Another char¬ 
acteristic ethical concern, found especially in the Jewish 
wisdom tradition but not uncommon in Greco-Roman 
moralism as well, is the call for moderation in food and 
wine (Pliny H.N. 14.28; Philo Cont. 74.81-82; Sir 19:1—3; 
31:12-18, 22-30; cf. Prov 23:1-3). 

Rules of etiquette tended to be especially concerned 
with maintaining good relations among the guests. The 
table was no place for argument, accusation, or loud and 
abusive language (S/G 3 1 109.63—75; Sir 31:31). Indeed, 
“factions” of any kind at the meal were especially out of 
order (ILS 7212.2.26-28; 1 Cor 11:17-34). Entertainment 
should be planned so that all can enjoy it. Thus conversa¬ 
tion at the meal should proceed in an orderly manner and 
on subjects in which all can participate (Plut. Qiiaest. conv. 
614E, 675A; SIG 3 1109.63-67; Sir 13:8-13; 32:3-9: 1 Cor 
14:26-33). 

The philosophical discussions of ethics at a meal became 
rather standardized over the centuries and apparently 
penetrated into popular morality at all levels of society. 
The standard arguments of the philosophers describe 
meal ethics in terms of the virtues of friendship, pleasure. 
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and love (eros). Although this technical terminology is not 
used consistently in the nonphilosophical literature, the 
ideas are similar. Because the meal is a time of sharing 
food and companionship, one’s behavior should be con¬ 
cerned with the welfare of the other or with the enjoyment 
or pleasure of the group as a whole (PI. Leg. 671C—E; Plut. 
Quaest. conv. 618A, 660B; Sir 31:15; 41:19; 1 Cor 14:12, 
26-33, 39-40). 
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Dennis E. Smith 

GRECO ROMAN SACRED MEALS 

In scholarly discussion, the term “sacred meal” has often 
been equated with the idea of “sacramental meal,” using 
the Christian Eucharist as a model. This rather narrow 
definition restricts the phenomenon in a way that does not 
do justice to the range of religious meals in the ancient 
world. Here the term is being defined more broadly, to 
refer to meals that function as religious ritual or that 
include or are a part of religious ritual. Such meals were 
quite common in all religious traditions in the ancient 
world. Furthermore, they often seemed to have common 
elements, as Paul states in 1 Cor 10:21 when he counsels 
against confusing the “table of the Lord” with the “table 
of demons.” To understand properly Jewish and Christian 
religious meals of this period therefore one must under¬ 
stand the phenomenon of sacred meals in general. 

A. Religious Ritual in Everyday Meals 

B. The Religious Banquet 

C. The Sacrificial Banquet 

D. Eating Sacred Foods 


A. Religious Ritual in Everyday Meals 

Normal, everyday meals had customary religious com¬ 
ponents. Such formalities were especially pronounced at 
the formal evening meal, the deipnon or banquet. Here 
there were customary religious rituals, typified by the 
reference in Plato’s Symposium to the ceremonies marking 
the transition from the supper to the symposium: . . 


they made libation and sang a chant to the god and so 
forth, as custom bids, till they betook them to drinking” 
(176A). The libation was a ceremony in which a special 
cup of wine, customarily the first of the course, was dedi¬ 
cated to a traditional deity, most often Zeus Soter or some 
epithet of Dionysus such as “to the Good Deity” (Diod. Sic. 
4.3; Ath. 11.486f—487b, 15.675b—c). Throughout the ban¬ 
quet there was a sense of connection to Dionysus, the god 
of wine. Thus dishes and dining rooms were lavishly 
decorated with his image and his presence at the gathering 
was equated with the presence of wine and was appealed 
to in discussions of the proprieties of the banquet (Plut. 
Quaest. conv. 615A). 

Similar religious customs were found in Judaism; for 
example, here also there were specified prayers over vari¬ 
ous foods and especially over the wine (m. Ber. 6:1-8:8; 
see also 1 Sam 9:13; Jos.JW 2.131). In this case, of course, 
the prayers were directed to the one God of the Jews. 
Although not much is known about everyday meal prac¬ 
tices among the early Christians, a Jewish version of the 
benediction over the eucharistic wine is evidently indicated 
by the terminology “cup of blessing” in 1 Cor 10:16 
(compare e.g., b. Ber. 51a). 

B. The Religious Banquet 

Since the banquet was the formalized meal par excel¬ 
lence, it was the meal most often utilized in religious ritual. 
The meal itself would follow the same pattern as a normal 
banquet. It would take on a special religious nature, how¬ 
ever, according to the setting, such as in a sanctuary; or 
according to the occasion, such as a sacrifice or religious 
festival; or according to the group gathered for the meal, 
such as a religious association. In such cases, the religious 
interpretation of the meal would most often involve a 
special elaboration of a traditional custom or motif already 
present in the meal. Thus the Jewish Passover meal, the 
Christian Eucharist and agape, the Greek and Roman 
meals of religious associations, as well as the ubiquitous 
sacrificial meal were all meals with special religious signifi¬ 
cance that also were structured as standard Greco-Roman 
banquets. 

The primary banquet motif that was utilized in religious 
ritual was the idea of festivity. That is to say, a religious 
meal was not a solemn occasion, but rather was an occasion 
for joy and celebration. Thus in Greek the term euphrosyne , 
meaning “mirth” or “merriment,” came to be used as a 
technical term for meals in general, and specifically sacri¬ 
ficial meals (SEG 1.248.19-20; Dio Chrys. Or. 3.97; PI. 
Resp. 364B-C). The LXX utilizes the term and its verbal 
form with this same meaning in OT texts. Here one finds 
the command to “rejoice before the Lord” at Jewish festival 
meals (Lev 23:40; Deut 12:12; 14:26; 16:11; 16:15). In the 
NT, the joyful nature of the banquet is mentioned less 
frequently (but see Acts 2:46) and is most often connected 
with eschatological themes, as in Luke 14:15: “Blessed is 
he who shall eat bread in the kingdom of God” (see also 
MESSIANIC BANQUET). Other references to festive joy 
(euphrosyne) in early Christian worship most likely refer as 
well to the fellowship meal, especially the form of the meal 
known as the agape (Barn. 15.9; Sib. Or. 8.485; on the 
agape see Jude 12; Ign. Smym. 8.2; see also Reicke 1951: 
201-22). In general therefore religious banquets retained 
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the sense of pleasure and celebration inherent in the 
occasion of a meal and simply interpreted these as part of 
the religious experience. 

C. The Sacrificial Banquet 

Sacrifice was a primary form of religious worship in all 
of the major cultures of the ancient world, including those 
of the Greeks, Romans, and Jews. There were, of course, 
some forms of sacrifice in which the entire animal was 
burned or destroyed (e.g., sphagia in Greek religion; com¬ 
pare the c old [RSV: “burnt offering”] in Judaism). However, 
a standard type of sacrifice was one in which a portion of 
the meat was used by the worshippers for food (e.g., thysia 
in Greek religion; compare the seldmim [RSV: “peace offer¬ 
ing”] in Judaism). In the Greek form of this type of 
sacrifice, the animal was first slain at the altar by the priest, 
then it was cut up and portions divided among the deity 
(whose portion was burned on the altar), the priest or 
temple (for the ongoing support of the cult), and the 
worshippers (as a gift from the god; see classic descriptions 
of Greek sacrifice in Homer, e.g., Od. 3.439-63, 14.418- 
36; see also Burkert 1983: 3-7; on the inherent connection 
of the meal to the sacrifice, see Dio Chrys. Or. 3.97; for 
Jewish sacrificial ritual, see Leviticus 1-7; Sir 50:11-21; m. 
Tamid). Among the Greeks it was sometimes specified that 
sacrificial meat was to be eaten within the temple precinct 
(see the ou phora restrictions [“Do not carry away”] in 
various Greek sacred law inscriptions [e.g., Dow 1965]; 
compare Lev 7:15-18; 22:30); in most cases, however, it 
was apparently left up to the worshippers as to whether 
they would eat it at the sanctuary site, take it home to be 
eaten, or sell it to the public (on sacrificial meat’s being 
sold at the marketplace, see 1 Cor 10:25-29). Dining 
rooms were commonly provided at sanctuary sites; the 
meals held there could presumably vary from highly reli¬ 
gious to purely social. 

The nature of the religious meaning to be attached to 
sacrificial meals in Greek religion has been the subject of 
much debate in scholarship. Paul, for example, is aware of 
meals at temples as being purely social (1 Cor 8:10); yet he 
can also contrast the “table of the Lord” with the “table of 
demons” (1 Cor 10:19-22), implying that they can also be 
similar in religious meaning. Apparently the meaning of 
the meal could vary from person to person and from place 
to place without the meal itself being significantly different 
in form. 

The primary religious motifs connected with the sacrifi¬ 
cial meal include the element of joy or festivity as men¬ 
tioned above as well as some sense of what is often called 
“communion with the deity.” Plato, for example, refers to 
festival meals as times when human beings may find “re¬ 
spite from their troubles” by “associating in their feasts 
with gods” such as “the Muses, and Apollo the master of 
music, and Dionysus,” who are presumably present in the 
music and wine respectively (Leg. 653D). 

The presence of the deity at the meal could be expressed 
in various ways. Often, the deity was regarded as presiding 
over the entire meal insofar as the sacrifice took place at 
the temple in the deity’s presence. Similarly, in Jewish 
tradition, sacrificial meals and festival meals were to take 
place “before the Lord” (Deut 12:17-18; cf. 12:12; 14:26; 
16:11; et al.). Other texts and rituals are more specific as 


to the role of the deity in the ceremony. In some cases the 
deity is specifically defined as host at the meal; see, for 
example, the invitations of the God Serapis to dine at his 
temple (Youtie 1948). To these one might compare the 
representations of Jesus as host at various meals in the 
Gospels, especially in the Last Supper accounts (Mark 
14:22-25 = Matt 26:26-29 = Luke 22:15-20 = 1 Cor 
11:23—25). In other cases the gods are pictured as guests 
at the meal, and sometimes a place at table is even provided 
for them. This type of ceremony is known as the theoxenia 
in the Greek world and the lectistemium in the Roman 
world (e.g., Pind. Pyth. 3.93-96; Livy 29.14.14). To this 
may be compared the OT story of Abraham and Lot 
entertaining divine guests (Gen 18:1-19:26) and the vari¬ 
ous ways in which dining with Jesus and with the risen 
Lord are depicted in the Gospels, with obvious ramifica¬ 
tions for the interpretation of the Christian Eucharist and 
agape (Smith 1987). 

The NT makes use of the imagery of sacrificial meals in 
its descriptions of the Lord’s Supper, connecting the cere¬ 
mony with a sacrificial interpretation of the death of Jesus 
(“This is my body which is for you,” 1 Cor 11:24; “This is 
my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many,” 
Mark 14:24). Here there is no meat but rather bread 
which, along with wine, is connected symbolically with the 
“meat” and “blood” of the sacrificial victim. The presence 
of the Lord at the meal is referred to in various ways 
(besides the images of guest and host mentioned above) 
such as: memorial ("Do this in memory of me,” 1 Cor 
11:24); eschatological proclamation (“You proclaim the 
Lord’s death until he comes,” 1 Cor 11:26); symbolic 
representation (“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not a participation in the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not a participation in the body of 
Christ?” 1 Cor 10:16; “He who eats my flesh and drinks 
my blood has eternal life,” John 6:54); and community 
identity (“Because there is one bread, we who are many 
are one body, for we all partake of the one bread,” 1 Cor 
10:17). 

D. Eating Sacred Foods 

Another way to define the concept of sacred meals is to 
place the emphasis on the eating of sacred foods rather 
than on the formal meal ceremony. This perspective is 
most closely related to the idea of sacramentalism in Chris¬ 
tian eucharistic tradition. It is, of course, probable that 
sacrificial meat took on some sort of sacred quality, al¬ 
though the evidence for this is sketchy and much debated. 
Furthermore, wine tended to take on a numinous quality 
connected with the god Dionysus. But the idea of sacred 
foods is most often associated with rituals in the mystery 
religions. For example, during the initiation ceremony of 
the mysteries of Demeter at Eleusis a special potion con¬ 
cocted from grain, called the kykeon, was drunk; and this 
ceremony seemed somehow to be connected with the ex¬ 
perience of the divine (Clem. Al. Protr. 2.21.2). In the 
mysteries of Mithras, there are references to a ritual meal 
with water and bread that was supposedly so close in 
meaning to the Christian Eucharist that Justin accused the 
Mithraists of copying the Christians (Apol. 1.66.4). Such 
“mystery meals” are often compared to the Christian 
Lord’s Supper traditions since they seem to otter the 
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nearest parallels to the idea of ritual food being somehow 
imbued with divine or “spiritual” power (as in 1 Cor 10:1- 
5; and Ign. Eph. 20.2). 

A variation of this idea has the worshipper actually 
ingesting the deity, a practice referred to as “theophagy.” 
This is the apparent sense of the Christian Lord’s Supper 
in John 6:53-57 and in many liturgies outside the NT 
(Ign. Smym. 7.1). Some scholars have proposed finding a 
parallel to this idea in a ritual connected with Dionysus 
whereby worshippers acted out the actual ingestion of the 
deity by eating a raw animal. The evidence for this ritual 
is rather vague, however; and its interpretation is disputed 
in many recent studies, leading some to conclude that 
there is no evidence for the actual ritual practice of the¬ 
ophagy in the ancient world outside of Christianity (Hen- 
richs 1980: 230). Indeed, there is still much debate over 
the form and meaning of sacred meals in the various 
mystery religions in general (Kane 1975). In most cases it 
would appear that where we have firm evidence of meals 
being eaten, it is simply another variation of the ordinary 
Greco-Roman banquet being utilized in a religious setting. 
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MEARAH (PLACE) [Heb me c ara\. A place located be¬ 
tween the ancient coastal cities of Tyre and Sidon, and 
identified among the numerous territories yet remaining 
for Israel to occupy (Josh 13:4). The exact identification 
and location of Mearah have been greatly disputed because 
of the difficulties of the text. The LXX reads enantion (or 
apo) Gazes , “before [from] Gaza,” which might suggest the 
reading me c dzd (with mem representing the preposition and 
zayin replacing ref). But it can hardly be said that Gaza 


belonged to Sidon. A number of places have been sug¬ 
gested with reference to the nature and location of 
Mearah, including the caves of Mughar Jezzin E of Sidon; 
a location along the Wadi Ara in the plain of Megiddo; 
and the reading of mcfidrim as “from the cities.” The place 
has also been identified by some scholars as Mogheiriyeh, 
6 miles (ca. 9.5 km) NE of Sidon. 

Ray L. Roth 


MEASURE, MEASUREMENT. See WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


MEAT. See MEAL CUSTOMS (JEWISH DIETARY 
LAWS); ZOOLOGY. 


MEBUNNAI (PERSON) [Heb mebunnay]. Mentioned 
only in 2 Sam 23:27 as one of “the Thirty” (2 Sam 23:18- 
39), David’s corps of military elite (haggibborim ). He was 
known as a native of Hushah (kusa), a village probably to 
be identified with modern Husan, 6 miles SW of Bethle¬ 
hem. In spite of the possible kingdom period attestation 
of the name (Zeron 1979: 156), MT mbny (LXX sabouchai) 
should most likely be understood as a textual corruption 
(McCarter 2 Samuel AB, 492) and the man himself identi¬ 
fied with Sibbecai the Hushathite of 2 Sam 21:18 (= 1 Chr 
20:4; see also 11:29; 27:11). See also DAVID’S CHAMPI¬ 
ONS. 
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MECHERATHITE [Heb mekerati]. The gentilic des¬ 
ignation of Hepher, one of David’s champions, a select 
class of warriors directly attached to the king for special 
assignments, named in the list of 1 Chr 11:10-47 (v 36), a 
list which, up to v 41a, parallels that of 2 Sam 23:8-39. If 
the designation is correct in this form, it refers to an 
unknown family group or place for the origin of Hepher. 
However, whereas 1 Chr ll:35b-36a reads, “Eliphal the 
son of Ur, Hepher the Mecherathite,” the parallel text in 
2 Sam 23:34 reads, “Eliphelet the son of Ahasbai of Maa- 
cah.” Both texts appear to have suffered corruptions. If in 
Chronicles two names have been derived from the original 
name of Eliphelet’s father (Driver NHT, 371; Rudolph 
Chronikbiicher HAT, 102), then “the Mecherathite” is a 
variant of “son of the Maacathite” (RSV “of Maacah”), 
which might then be a reference to a Judahite clan associ¬ 
ated with Eshtemoa the Maacathite (1 Chr 4:19), ancestor 
of a town S of Hebron (McCarter 2 Samuel AB, 498-99). 

Rodney K. Duke 


MECONAH (PLACE) [Heb mekona ] 1. Settlement in S 
Judah listed among the villages occupied by those return- 
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ing from Exile in Babylon (Neh 11:26). Its name may be 
derived from the root kwn (“be fixed”), perhaps meaning 
“resting-place” or “residence.” There is general agreement 
that the list in Neh 11:25—36 is derived from an official 
document of the postexilic period (see Myers Ezra , Nehe- 
miah AB, 187). If this list follows geographic order, Me- 
conah should be found somewhere in the vicinity of Ziklag 
and En-Rimmon, both of which are located in the Negeb 
district of the tribal territory of Judah (Josh 15:31-32). 
Based on this geographic hint, Simons (GTTOT, 145) pro¬ 
poses an identification with Khirbet umm ed-Deimineh, 
on the NE outskirts of Beer-sheba. Unfortunately, we do 
not know whether this site was occupied during postexilic 
times. 

Wade R. Rotter 


MEDAD (PERSON) [Heb medad}. According to Num 
11:26 and 27, one of two elders of Israel (Eldad is the 
other) who received the spirit and prophesied inside the 
camp of Israel. Num 11:16-30 report God’s distribution 
of a portion of the spirit given Moses to seventy elders of 
Israel. Moses and these seventy went outside the camp to 
the tent sanctuary. The elders received the spirit and 
prophesied there. Eldad and Medad had been “registered” 
(RSV), but did not go out of the camp, and so received the 
spirit there. 

Gray {Numbers ICC, 114) points to the tension in the 
description of the relation between the seventy and Eldad 
and Medad (i.e., if “registered” means they were part of 
the seventy specified by God [Num 11:16], this conflicts 
with the report that seventy went out to the tent [Num 
11:24]). Noth (Numbers OTL, 90) on this basis regards Num 
11:26-29 as an addition to the story of the seventy elders 
and speculates that Eldad and Medad represent actual 
prophetic groups in Israel that used this story to claim 
Mosaic legitimation as part of their struggle for recogni¬ 
tion. 

The Sam. Pent, and LXX offer a variant spelling of the 
name “Modad” (modad) —perhaps under the influence of 
the name Almodad Calmodad) in Gen 10:26. (Gray, 114) 
and Snaith ( Numbers NCBC, 232) seem to favor this. How¬ 
ever, in view of the support for the MT provided by the 
Vg and Peshitta, as well as the Targums, the spelling 
Medad should be retained. 

The Palestinian Targums, by offering words for the 
prophecies Medad and Eldad were said to have delivered, 
exemplify some of the later exegetical interest these fig¬ 
ures attracted. A like interest is attested in the Christian 
tradition by the lost Book of Eldad and Modad . See ELDAD 
AND MODAD. 

Richard D. Weis 


MEDAN (PERSON) [Heb medan]. A son of Abraham and 
Keturah and brother of Midian (Gen 25:2; 1 Chr 1:32). 
The “sons of Keturah” are a group of Arabian tribes and 
cities of the 8th through 5th centuries b.c. See also KE¬ 
TURAH. Medan could have been a tribe or a settlement 
in Wadi Mudan (or Madan), which was situated in the 
basalt fields S of Midian. The wadi is mentioned by Islamic 
historians and geographers for the 7th century a.d. 


(Knauf 1985: 20—21). The name can be explained by 
either Arabic dun , "low, inferior,” or madan, a plant (Ocy- 
mum hadiense). Whereas Medan in Gen 25:2 and 1 Chr 
1:32 is an independent geographic entry and not a variant 
for Midian mistakenly included, the reference to the “Me- 
danites” in Gen 37:36 is an intentional misspelling for 
“Midianites” in order to mark this verse as a gloss (Knauf 
1988: 27). 
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MEDEBA (PLACE) [Heb medeba?]. One of the cities of 
the Moabite Mishor that was conquered and occupied by 
the Israelite tribes (Num 21:30; Josh 13:9, 16). The battle 
between the army of David and the coalition of Ammonites 
and Arameans (1 Chr 19:7) occurred in the vicinity of this 
city. Liberated by Mesha, the king of Moab (Mesha Stele, 
lines 7-9; ANET, 320), it is mentioned in the later biblical 
texts among the cities of Moab (Isa 15:2). During the 
Maccabean revolt “the Sons of Jambri” came out of the city 
and laid an ambush for a Jewish convoy led by John. They 
plundered the caravan and killed the brother of Judah. 
His death was avenged by Jonathan and Simon (1 Macc 
9:36-42). 

Josephus reveals that Medeba was subsequently con¬ 
quered by John Hyrcanus after a long siege (Ant 13.9.1) 
and remained in the hands of the Jews at the time of 
Alexander Jannaeus (Ant 13.15.4). Hyrcanus II, in ex¬ 
change for aid requested by him in the war against his 
brother Aristobulus II, promised to restore the city to 
King Aretas of Petra together with the other cities in the 
region (Ant 14.1.4). 

The Onomasticon (128.20), and the geographers of the 
Roman-Byzantine period, Ptolemy (5.16), Hierocles (n. 
721), and Giorgio Ciprio (n. 1062), record it as a city of 
the province of Arabia. 

Christianity had spread by the end of the first two 
centuries to Arabia, and the region of Medeba had its 
martyrs during the persecutions of Diocletian. Only from 
the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon (a.d. 451) do we 
learn of the existence of a Christian community at Medeba 
headed by a bishop supported by Constantine, the Arch¬ 
bishop and Metropolitan of Bostra, who signed the concil¬ 
iar decisions. 

A. The Exploration of the City 

The ruins of Medeba that preserve the name of the 
ancient city (M.R. 225124) are 30 km S of Amman on the 
King’s Highway and were visited by U. Seetzen in 1807. 
Burckhardt passed by in 1812. The canon Tristram, who 
stopped among the ruins for four days in 1872, gives the 
first accurate description. In December ot 1880 some 
bedouin Christian families, the Azizat of Kerak, pitched 
their tents among the ruins, which were given to them by 
the Turkish authorities, and soon they began to construct 
a provisional shelter with the squared stones from ancient 
buildings. Sensitized by their priests, among whom was 
don Giuseppe Manfredi, the new arrivals took care to 
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conserve what they occasionally discovered. In 1881 the 
explorers of the survey brought to light the first significant 
evidence of the site’s antiquity and history. In 1887 the 
missionary sent to Jerusalem the transcription of the first 
inscriptions of the mosaic floors of Medeba that turned 
out to belong to the Church of the Virgin. A guest of don 
Manfredi, G. Schumacher, stopped at Medeba in October 
1891 and supplied the first general plan of the ruins and 
its monuments. The following year, P. Sejourne, after a 
stay at Medeba, wrote a brief summary about the discov¬ 
eries that became ever more numerous. This was followed 
by Bliss in 1897, don Manfredi in 1898, Kluge and Pav- 
louskin in 1903, and Musil and Metaxakis in 1905. In 1897 
the Medeba Map (see below) was discovered and published, 
which brought scholarly attention to Medeba. In the same 
year the mosaic of the crypt of Elisha and of the Church 
of the Prophet Elijah were brought to light with their 
inscriptions, along with other mosaics. In that year Medeba 
became “the city of the mosaics.” Regular excavations were 
conducted in the city from 1965 to 1968 and again begin¬ 
ning in 1979. 

B. Historical and Archaeological Synthesis 

Medeba was built on a natural elevation of the Jordanian 
plateau with steep slopes to the W, S, and SE; the area to 
the N gradually slopes toward the surrounding plain. The 
tell has an easily recognizable acropolis and lower city. 
Until recently, the discoveries have been concentrated on 
the system of terraces of the acropolis slopes, and in the 
lower city where habitation developed in the Roman-Byz- 
antine period. On the slopes of the heights that surround 
Medeba to the W and S was a necropolis which existed 
until the middle of the 2d millennium b.c. The chance 
discovery of two tombs in this area are until now the only 
witnesses of the occupation of the tell of Medeba from the 
13th to the 10th centuries b.c. Otherwise, tombs go back 
to the 1st century b.c. 

A great number of tombs from the 1st century a.d. were 
discovered and found to contain inscriptions attesting that 
Medeba and its surrounding territory belonged to the 
Nabatean kingdom of Petra. One inscription on basalt, in 
two exemplars, came from a funerary monument con¬ 
structed in a.d. 37 (the time of Aretas IV) by the com¬ 
mander of the city of Abdobodat of the Amirat tribe for 
his father, Itaybel. A second bilingual inscription in Naba¬ 
tean and Greek, dated to the third year of the province of 
Arabia (constituted by Trajan in a.d. 106), records the 
same tribe of the Amirat. A Greek inscription, from a 
tomb constructed by Abdallah the son of Anamos, is dated 
to the 43d year of the province (a.d. 148). With the 
exception of a centurion of the III Cyrenian legion, Gaius 
Domitius Alexander, who was honored by the city for his 
worthy act,” personal names in the inscriptions of Medeba 
are for the most part Semitic during both the Roman and 
Byzantine periods. 

Coins minted in the city from the period of the Province 
of Arabia, with which Medeba was always associated, have 
been dated to the lime of Septimius Severus, Caracalla, 
Geta, and Severus Alexander. There are essentially three 
types of scenes on the reverse of such coins: the Helios in 
four rows, the Tyche of the city, and a betyl in a four- 
columned temple. The Tyche is shown in two variants: 


standing and holding a cornucopia in her left hand, with 
a betyl in her right hand; or seated on a throne with a 
scepter in her right hand and an unidentified object in her 
left hand. From the Roman period is the colonnaded street 
oriented E-W that passed in front of the exedra (or nym- 
phaeum) on which the Church of the Virgin was con¬ 
structed, as are the capitals and pediments reused in the 
church of the 6th century. 

Medeba’s maximum urban extent, along with its most 
opulent lifestyle, occurred in the 6th and 7th centuries 
a.d. However, the inscriptions which accompany the mo¬ 
saic floors of the churches are the primary sources of 
historical information available. Probably in the first de¬ 
cades of the 6th century, while Cyrus was bishop of Med¬ 
eba, the baptistery of the cathedral and the church of the 
monastery of Kaiano on Mt. Nebo in the vicinity of the 
springs of Moses were decorated with mosaics. In 53 1 and 
536 the bishop of the city was Elias, as recorded in the 
mosaics on Mt. Nebo. In 562, when the bishop of the 
diocese was John, a mosaic was completed in the chapel of 
Saint Theodore the Martyr in the atrium of the cathedral. 
During his episcopate John had a chapel built in the SE 
sector of the city in which was a mosaic. The Church of 
the Apostles was later built next to this chapel. 

Two churches were built with mosaics in the city of Nebo. 
Probably in the same period a mosaic depicting icono- 
graphic motifs from the tragedy of Euripides was placed 
in the Room of Hippolytus to the N of the nymphaeum on 
the columned street. In the mosaic, the anonymous artist 
represented the Christianized Tyche of Medeba, seated 
with a cornucopia in her right hand and the cross in her 
left, beside the Tyche of Rome and of Gregoria-Constan- 
tinople, the two capitals of the empire of Justinian. At the 
same time the geographic map of the biblical lands (see C 
below) was placed in the church in the vicinity of the N 
gate of the city. An inscription on the plaster of a great 
cistern, on the N side of the church, attests the interest 
that the central authority had for Medeba, which lacked 
natural springs and therefore had to rely on aqueducts to 
supply water. In the valley SE of the acropolis was a great 
reservoir, 100 m square and 10 m deep. 

The inscriptions record that from 576 until 602, Ser¬ 
gius, “the friend of God, the contemplative,” was bishop. 
During his episcopate a mosaic was placed in the atrium 
of the cathedral (a.d. 576); the Church of the Apostles was 
built (578); the Basilica of Nebo was built in honor of 
Moses with the addition of the new baptistery, and the 
diaconicon was begun and brought to completion (587— 
98); the construction began of the ecclesiastical complex 
along the Roman road including the Church of the Virgin; 
and the Church of the Prophet Elijah which was finished, 
except for the crypt alleged to be Saint Elisha’s (a.d. 602). 

In 603 the bishop Leonizo, “sweetest and true friend of 
peace,” succeeded Sergius. In that year a mosaic was 
placed in an empty space N of the church in the complex 
of the cathedral. In 608 the complex along the Roman 
road was completed with the funds set apart by Mena the 
son of Pamphylius. A chapel dedicated to the Virgin 
Theotokos was added to the baptistery on the S wall of the 
basilica. 

Besides these dated monuments, several other churches 
and public areas had mosaics in them in the second half ol 
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the 6th century, when the activity of the mosaic artwork at 
Medeba was most intense. 

After a period of silence in the historical sources and 
following the arrival of the Muslim forces, perhaps in 662, 
Bishop Theophanus led the Christian community. In Feb¬ 
ruary 662 the restoration of the mosaic of the Church of 
the Virgin on the Roman road was completed. The dedi¬ 
catory inscription reveals that “the people—lovers of 
Christ of the humble city of Madaba” contributed to the 
completion of this work. 

During the Umayyad period (a.d. 719/20), a mosaic was 
built in the church at Main, which was on the highest point 
of the acropolis. This building still stands and was the last- 
dated Christian monument of the region of Medeba. The 
mosaic is usually included in the school of Medeba. 

C. The Madeba Map 

The Madeba Map is the most famous of the antiquities 
of the site and is a mosaic map in the floor of one of the 
6th-century churches. It is cartographically significant 
since it is the earliest extant map of Palestine. It apparently 
portrayed originally the area from Byblos, on the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, to Thebes in Egypt. The inscriptions are 
written in Greek, and the layout generally follows the 
geographic orientations described in Eusebius’ Onomasti - 
con. 

Taking into account the floor plan of the church and the 
position of the remaining fragments of the mosaic, the 
map must have decorated a panel 15.7 m long and 5.6 m 
wide. The approximately 150 remaining toponyms, which 
have for the most part been identified, refer to places 
located from the N extremity of Tyre and Sidon S to the 
delta of the Nile and from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Arabian desert. The map is oriented towards the E, as are 
the cities and the buildings with their captions, which 
could be seen and read by whoever entered the church 
and faced the altar. In spite of the space limitations, which 
resulted in only approximate locations of the cities, it is 
clear that the intention was to provide the location of 
places along the highway networks of the region. 

The places are indicated for the most part by vignettes 
and captions. The vignettes indicate the importance of the 
toponyms. The physical features of the Palestinian region 
are rendered with a pictorial realism that makes them 
easily identifiable: the central axis is formed by the course 
of the Jordan river and the Dead Sea; the Transjordanian 
plain with its steep wadis extends to the E; and to the W 
the mountains of Samaria and Judah are distinguished 
from the coastal plain. Along with the watercourses, the 
sea, and the mountains the mosaicist has added other 
easily comprehensible symbols, such as the palm trees that 
accompany the oases of Jericho and Zoar, the sources of 
the Jordan valley, the thickets along the course of the river, 
the ford with its characteristic hanging ferries, fish in the 
current, and two boats on the waters of the Dead Sea. 

More important from a historical perspective are the 
peculiar indications of a place, like the twelve stones in¬ 
serted into the wall of the Church of Golgotha, the well of 
Jacob at Shechem, the basin baptistery of the spring of 
Philip in the vicinity of Beth-zur, the terebinth or oak of 
Mamre, the basins in the springs of Calliroe, and the 


configuration of Kerak as a city-fortress in an isolated 
position on the mountain. 

The mosaic reaches its figurative summit in the vignette 
of Jerusalem, which in some way is the central idea of the 
composition if not its exact physical center. The city, seen 
from a bird’s-eye view, is represented with its walls, gates, 
streets, and principal buildings identifiable. The Cardo, 
which starts in the N with a central plaza in which is 
erected a memorial column, is dominated by the Constan- 
tinian complex of the Basilica of the Holy Sepulcher. 

On the level of historical geography, the map’s original¬ 
ity lies in these details. It depends on an ancient road map 
brought up to date for the needs of pilgrims of the 6th 
century who visited the Holy Land. On the artistic level, 
the map can be viewed as part of the renewed classicism of 
the Justinian era, of which the mosaics of Medeba provide 
numerous witnesses. 

From the captions of the toponyms and principally by 
the direct references to the tribes of Israel (from the 
blessing of Jacob, which is cited in full), it is clear that the 
map is, above all, a document of biblical geography that 
had the Onomasticon of Eusebius as its primary source. The 
map encompasses the territory of the twelve biblical tribes 
and the surrounding regions, in such a way as to reflect 
the confines of Canaan as promised to Abraham (Gen 
15:18). The addition of the localities of the NT and the 
preeminence given to Christian sanctuaries, to churches, 
and to the Basilica of the Holy Sepulcher make the map a 
contemporized Christian rereading of the story of salva¬ 
tion in its geographic aspect. At the center of the re¬ 
deemed world is the holy city of Jerusalem that has as its 
primary building the Constantinian complex constructed 
on the Rock of Calvary and on the Tomb of Jesus. 
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MEDIA (PLACE) [Heb maday]. An ancient Iranian king¬ 
dom which rose to power in the 7th century B.c., was allied 
with Babylon in the overthrow and destruction of the Neo- 
Assyrian Empire in 612 b.c., and was eventually absorbed 
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into the Achaemenid Empire by Cyrus II. See CYRUS. 
Throughout Achaemenid history the Medes remained the 
second most important people in the empire after the 
Persians (see Esth 1:3). 

Medes first appear in a Neo-Assyrian account of a mili¬ 
tary campaign in 835 b.c. in central W Iran. Continuing 
references to W Iran in Assyrian documents from the 9th 
to the 7th centuries b.c. show that the Medes were concen¬ 
trated in central W Iran in the area of modern Kerman- 
shah and along the High Road leading to modern Hama- 
dan. To the S lay the kingdom of Ellipi; to the N the 
kingdom of Mannea. 

It is clear that in the 9th and 8th centuries there was no 
unified kingdom of Media. The Assyrian texts speak of 
many small polities which are of either mixed ethnic 
composition or primarily Median, and which are ruled by 
“kings” or tribal chiefs. The Median language, docu¬ 
mented in onomasticons, some place names, and loan 
words in Persian, is old NW Iranian (possibly the ancestor 
of modern Kurdish). There is, however, evidence in cune¬ 
iform texts for growing Median political unity during the 
7th century; and Herodotus in his Persian Wars provides a 
detailed story of the creation and growth of that unity 
which is undoubtedly largely legendary. 

According to Herodotus, Deioces was the founder of a 
centralized Median state in the 8th century b.c. Deioces 
was famous for his sense of justice, and the Medes invited 
him to be an adjudicator of their disputes. On condition 
that they make him king and build a great city at Ecbatana 
(Hamadan), he agreed. He is supposed to have reigned for 
53 years. Deioces was succeeded by his son, Phraortes, who 
is reputed to have conquered the Persians. He lost his life 
in battle against the Assyrians after ruling 40 years. His 
son, Cyaxares, ruled 40 years and completely reorganized 
the Median army. Having done so, he allied himself with 
the Babylonians; and together they successfully effected 
the capture of Nineveh in 612 b.c. and the overthrow of 
the Neo-Assyrian Empire. Cyaxares was succeeded by his 
son, Astyages, who ruled for 35 years at Ecbatana, the 
capital of Media, until overthrown or conquered (the texts 
are not clear) by Cyrus the Great of Persia in 550 b.c. 

Astyages and Cyaxares are well documented in contem¬ 
porary cuneiform texts. From these sources it is clear that 
Cyaxares was the king of a united Media, which played a 
major role in the overthrow of the Neo-Assyrians. Follow¬ 
ing the fall of Nineveh, the Neo-Assyrian Empire was 
divided between the Medes and the Babylonians. Tradition 
has it that this expanded Media included territories as far 
E on the Iranian plateau as the area of modern Tehran, 
the whole of central-western and NW Iran, the mountain¬ 
ous areas of Anatolia as far W as the river Halys, and parts 
of N Syria (probably including the city of Harran). Thus 
when Cyrus the Great conquered Media, he fell heir to 
vast highland territories of the Near East. Astyages, and 
his war with Cyrus and the Persians, is also well docu¬ 
mented in contemporary cuneiform texts. On the other 
hand, careful examination has failed to identify in contem¬ 
porary texts the Phraortes and Deioces mentioned by 
Herodotus. Thus there remains no sound textual basis for 
the early history of a united kingdom of Media extending 
back through the early 7th and into the late 8th century. 


Nevertheless, a growing Median unity and power is histor¬ 
ically documented for the latter half of the 7th century. 

Depending on one’s interpretation of the data, it can be 
argued that there is some evidence in the archaeological 
record of the 7th century b.c. which indicates increasing 
cultural unity in central-western and NW Iran and which 
might be associated with the political and military unifica¬ 
tion of Media. The three principal sites thus far excavated 
in W Iran which can with some certainty be described as 
Median are Baba Jan, Nush-i Jan, and Godin level II. 

The geographic term “Media” is still used in Hellenistic 
times to refer to NW Iran, primarily to the regions now 
called Kurdistan and Azerbaijan. Clearly Media, and the 
Medes, played an important role in the early history of 
Iran. 

T. Cuyler Young, Jr. 

MEDICINE AND HEALING. Throughout the 

biblical tradition, healing is perceived as the work of Yah- 
weh and his divinely empowered agents. In the Hellenistic 
period, these agents include physicians, although for the 
most part the biblical writers are hostile toward medicine, 
or they simply ignore it as having a potential for healing. 
How sickness is viewed, and therefore how healing is 
accomplished, are variously understood in the biblical writ¬ 
ings. It is evident that changes in these perceptions corre¬ 
spond with changes in the cultural setting of the various 
biblical writers. 

A. Yahweh as Healer 

In all three sections of the Jewish Scriptures—the Pen¬ 
tateuch, the Prophets, and the Writings—the image of 
Yahweh as healer is present as a central aspect of God’s 
relationship to the covenant people. In Genesis 20, where 
the story is told of Abraham’s having deceived Abimelech 
by telling him that Sarah is his sister, Abraham intercedes 
with God to ward off punishment for Abimelech’s unwit¬ 
ting sin. The result is that God heals Abimelech, his wife, 
and his slaves of the infertility which God had sent upon 
them (Gen 20:17). Following God’s deliverance of Israel 
from slavery in Egypt by means of the plagues and the 
crossing of the Red Sea, Yahweh promises that if Israel 
obeys the commandments of God, the nation will escape 
all the diseases which beset the Egyptians, because “I am 
Yahweh, your healer” (Exod 15:26). Similarly in the Song 
of Moses (Deuteronomy 32), Yahweh declares, “There is 
no other god beside me; I kill and 1 make alive; I wound 
and I heal” (32:39). 

Job celebrates the correctional role of God and “the 
chastening of the Almighty,” and notes: “For he wounds, 
but he binds up; he smites, but his hands heal” (Job 5:17— 
18). The theme of God’s restoring the faithful, following 
either human disobedience or divine chastening (which 
runs through the Psalms), is linked with healing (Pss 30:2; 
41:4). At times healing is associated with forgiveness (Ps 
103:3), with deliverance from imminent destruction (Ps 
107:19—20), and with renewal of wounded human spirits 
(Ps 147:30). 

It is in the Prophets, however, that Yahweh’s role as 
healer is most fully represented. In Isaiah there are the 
repeated appeals to Israel to turn back to God and be 
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healed (Isa 6:10; 19:22; 30:26), as well as the report of the 
ailing king Hezekiah's appeal to God to give him health 
and life (Isa 38:16). The dual roles of Yahweh as the one 
who both smites and heals are described with respect to 
the Egyptians (Isa 19:22) and Israel (Isa 57:18-19). In Isa 
53:5, however, it is the suffering of the Servant of Yahweh 
that is to effect healing of God’s people. Jeremiah appeals 
to the nation in God’s behalf to return to God in order to 
find healing (Jer 3:22). Although he elsewhere laments the 
apparent absence of a physician to restore the health of 
the people (Jer 8:22), he also affirms in God’s behalf the 
divine intention to restore and renew them (Jer 30:17; 
33:6). The Exile of Israel to Babylon is a divine judgment 
from which there is no escape, since the sickness of the 
nation is beyond healing (Jer 8:15, 18, 22; 10:19; 14:19; 
15:18; 17:9; 30:12-13; 46:11). The same note of the 
inescapable judgment, for which there is no healing, is 
sounded by Hosea and Nahum in connection with the 
captivity of the N tribes by the Assyrians (Hosea 5:13; 
Nahum 3:19). Analogously, God’s vindication of Israel 
after her captivity in Babylon will result in judgment on 
that city, for which there is to be no healing (Jer 51:7-9). 
The image of Yahweh as healer in a more specific sense is 
offered by Ezekiel in his rebuke of Israel for its failure to 
care for the sick and the crippled (Ezek 34:4)—a role 
which Yahweh will fulfill for the benefit of the weak, the 
ailing, and the lost (Ezek 34:16). Zechariah offers a similar 
rebuke to those leaders of the people who fail to meet the 
needs of the maimed and the needy (Zech 11:15-17). 
Malachi announces the coming of an agent of God, “the 
Sun of Righteousness”—which means here, “the one who 
sets things right”—whose chief resource is “healing in its 
wings” (Mai 4:2). 

B. Healing and Sickness as Signs of God’s Favor and 
Punishment 

Already implied in the roles of Yahweh and his agents, 
as sketched above, is the conviction that God gives or 
restores health to the faithful and sends sickness to the 
erring and disobedient. In addition to the previously men¬ 
tioned punishment of Abimelech for taking Abraham’s 
wife (Gen 20:1-18), there are reports of similar judgments 
on pharaoh (Gen 12:10-20) and again on Abimelech for 
taking Isaac’s wife (Gen 28:1-14). The fact that these 
stories may be variants of a single tradition serves only to 
underscore the conviction evident in these materials that 
God brings sickness on those who violate the divine stat¬ 
utes, even unintentionally. 

For members of the people, Israel, there is a direct link 
between sickness and ritual impurity, as is spelled out in 
great detail with respect to leprosy (Leviticus 13-14). That 
healing has taken place is to be confirmed by the priest 
(Lev 13:16; 18:37; 14:3), and atoning sacrifices are to be 
offered with the aim of attaining a cure of the disease (Lev 
14:19-21, 29). Miriam is stricken with leprosy for her 
audacity in claiming a role equal with that of Moses as 
God’s instrument (Numbers 12). Moses appeals to God for 
her healing, which takes place shortly (Num 12:13-15). 
Similarly, the bitter complaints of the people about the 
food supplied by God for them during the wilderness 
journey result in God’s sending deadly serpents among 
them; when they become penitent, God provides through 


Moses a remedy from the deadly bite of the serpents (Num 
21:4-9). When the Philistines captured the ark of the 
covenant and took it to their territory, the plague of 
tumors that broke out led their leaders to send the ark 
back to the land of Israel (1 Sam 4:10-6:18). Those who 
looked into the sacred ark out of curiosity (1 Sam 6:19) 
and even one who reached out to steady it as it was being 
transported on a wobbly cart (2 Sam 6:6-7) were struck 
dead for having violated the instrument of Yahweh’s pres¬ 
ence among his people. Similarly, Jeroboam’s initial resis¬ 
tance to the unnamed “man of God” results in his arm’s 
drying up, while the latter’s failure to obey the word of 
Yahweh is punished by his being eaten by a lion (1 Kgs 
13:1—25). On the other hand, Hezekiah’s petition to Yah¬ 
weh concerning his seemingly fatal illness is answered by 
the king’s being restored to health. The assurance that this 
will take place is given by the backward movement of the 
sun on the sun dial (2 Kgs 20:1-11). 

C. Physicians Offer Useless Advice 

The relatively rare passages in the Hebrew Bible which 
mention physicians associate them with embalming or with 
unreliable claimants to healing powers. Joseph arranges 
with Egyptian “physicians” to prepare his father’s body for 
transport to Israel and burial there (Gen 50:1-14). Asa, 
the king of Israel, is condemned because he did not seek 
healing from God for his lingering illness but turned 
instead to the physicians (2 Chr 16:12). The worthlessness 
of physicians is implied by Job in his rebuke of those who 
offer him useless advice (Job 13:4), as it is by Jeremiah’s 
rhetorical question about the lack of a healing agent for 
God’s people (Jer 8:22-9:6) and his sarcastic counsel to 
Egypt and Babylon to turn to physicians for help to escape 
the impending judgment of God (Jer 46:11; 51:8). 

D. Prophets as Agents of Healing 

Elijah, who took up residence at the home of a widow in 
Zarephath in the land of Sidon (1 Kgs 17:8-16), restores 
to life her son who was stricken with a fatal illness (17:17— 
23). This leads the widow to recognize the prophet as a 
man of God in whose mouth the word of Yahweh dwells 
(17:24). Similarly, the Syrian army commander, Naamari, 
seeks and receives a cure for his leprosy through Elisha, 
the prophet of Yahweh, who instructs him to bathe in the 
river Jordan, which he does and is cured (2 Kgs 5:1-14). 
This experience of a cure through obedience to the word 
of the man of God leads Naaman to declare that there is 
no God in all the earth except Yahweh, the God of Israel 
(5:15). 

E. Physicians as Agents of God 

In the midst of advice about seeking the way of truth 
from the Most High and living according to wisdom (Wis¬ 
dom of Sirach 37), the author advises his reader to show 
due honor to the physician, whose ability to heal comes 
from God (38:1). The writer goes on to explain that it is 
God who created medicines out of the earth (38:4) and 
has granted human beings knowledge of these natural 
means of curing human ills. The druggist prepares the 
medicines, and the physician administers them. Both the 
patient and the physician are to pray to God for healing, 
but it is through the efficacy of these natural medicines 
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that healing will take place, and God will give to the 
medical doctors the insights for effecting cures and restor¬ 
ing the ill to health (38:12-14). It is implied that sickness 
is the result of human sin, so that one is to pray that the 
sinner will fall into the hand of a physician—not because 
he is a charlatan, as implied in the older biblical sources, 
but because God has given him knowledge of the natural 
resources to bring about cures (38:15). It is noteworthy 
that this advice appears in a document written in the early 
2d century b.c.e., which shows the influence of Greek 
culture at many points. With regard to medicine, it reflects 
the Stoic notion of natural law, which the physician can 
draw upon for effecting healing. It was in this period, and 
especially in Alexandria (where Sirach in its Greek version 
may well have originated), that the medical tradition linked 
with the 5th-century-B.c.E. figure of Hippocrates was 
flourishing, with its emphasis on the inherent healing 
capabilities of natural substances and the task of the phy¬ 
sician to recognize and utilize these inherent powers. Sir¬ 
ach has taken over these basic insights and has adapted 
them within the framework of belief that the God of Israel 
is the ultimate power and wisdom guiding the universe 
and the affairs of the human race. Physicians are the 
divinely instructed instruments through which these pow¬ 
ers which God has built into the created order may become 
available for human well-being. These insights and healing 
capabilities are not inherent in humanity, as might be the 
case with the Stoic view of natural law permeating the 
universe. Rather, they are part of the wisdom which God 
communicates for the welfare of earthly creatures. 

Although Josephus credits some of human illness to the 
demons, as we shall note below, he shares with Sirach the 
belief that the inherent qualities of natural substances are 
potentially important for curing human ailments. Thus in 
his description of the Essenes ( JW 2.136) he notes that 
they study ancient books and writings, especially those that 
seek to benefit the human body and soul through the cure 
of diseases, which are effected by medicinal roots and the 
properties of certain stones. Josephus also traces this kind 
of knowledge of natural healing substances back to Solo¬ 
mon ( Ant 8:44-45), who studied all natural forms and 
substances and who knew their basic properties for effect¬ 
ing cures. On the other hand, Philo of Alexandria, in his 
treatise On the Contemplative Life , describes the Therapeu- 
tae as performing therapy in two ways: (1) The cures which 
they perform are superior to those performed by medical 
means, since the latter cure only the bodies, while the 
Therapeutae treat the human soul. Though the soul may 
be oppressed with seemingly incurable diseases, these are 
in fact caused by wicked pleasures; by desires, fears, and 
griefs; by covetous, foolish, and unjust acts; and by the 
forces of human passion and vice. (2) Through worship 
(which is a second meaning of therapeuein , from which the 
name of the group derives), the members of this sect are 
attuned to nature and its sacred laws, in accord with which 
they honor and obey the one true God. Like Stoic-oriented 
Greek medicine, Philo thought that the path to health- 
physical and psychic—lies through obedience to the God, 
whose laws are immanent in the created order of the 
world. 

E Sickness as Evidence of Demonic Powers 

Written about the same time in the early 2d century 
b.c.e. as the Wisdom of Sirach is the book of Tobit, in 


which sickness is seen as the result of the work of demons 
in human life. When Tobit was blinded by sparrow drop¬ 
pings which fell in his eyes, physicians were unable to cure 
him (Tob 2:10). The entrails of a fish were the remedy to 
restore his sight (11:8) and at the same time were effective 
in expelling demons (Tob 6:7; 8:1-3). It is appropriate 
that the angel who assists in transmitting the information 
to make possible these cures and exorcisms is named 
Raphael: “God heals.” But in the postexilic life of Israel, 
God works healing through intermediate agents, rather 
than directly as in the older layers of the biblical tradition. 
A similar role in the causing of human ailments is attrib¬ 
uted in 1 Enoch 6-11 to the fallen angels. They have 
disclosed to human beings the charms and enchantments 
and heavenly secrets (1 En. 7:1; 8:3; 9:6). It is Raphael 
once more who announces the doom of the fallen angels 
and the subsequent healing of the earth (10:4-14). 

The book of Jubilees combines features of both Sirach 
and Enoch, in that the cures for human ailments are to be 
found among medicinal herbs, as well as through the 
direct action of the angelic powers in their cosmic struggle 
with the demons. The herbal remedies are ingredient in 
the creation; knowledge of their use has been granted to 
certain select ones among God’s people (Jub. 10:10-14). 
Although God is ultimately in control over the fallen 
angels and the demons, he allows some of them to con¬ 
tinue to exercise their malevolent power on earth as a part 
of the divine judgment of disobedient humanity {Jub. 
10:7-8). The remedies for the evils that the demonic 
leader, Mastema, and the Egyptians work on earth are not 
given to them, however, but are vouchsafed to chosen 
human beings {Jub. 48:10). God permits human sickness 
and other disasters to occur, but in the end these powers 
will be overcome, and God’s work of renewing the creation 
will be complete. 

In his description of Solomon in Ant 8:44-46, Josephus 
portrays this archetypal wise man as possessing complete 
knowledge of the natural world, not merely for identifica¬ 
tion of all the birds and trees and animals, but also for the 
philosophical principles which underlie their existence. 
This, too, sounds like Stoic natural law; but Josephus then 
goes on to claim that Solomon was granted by God knowl¬ 
edge of the means for safeguarding humans from the 
power of the demons, so that the healing benefits might 
come to them. He composed the incantations for the relief 
of illnesses and passed on exorcistic formulas so that 
demons might be permanently expelled. Josephus attests 
that he has seen firsthand the efficacy of these exorcistic 
formulas attributed to Solomon, which had been invoked 
by one of his fellow Jews during the reign of the emperor 
Vespasian. 

Direct evidence of the attribution of human ailments to 
demonic powers is available in the Dead Sea Scrolls. In the 
Genesis Apocryphon (lQapGen 20:12-29) there is a report 
of Abraham’s healing action in behalf of the pharaoh. 
When Abraham lays his hands on the Egyptian monarch, 
the plague is expelled in the form of the demon that has 
been causing it. (The technical term g c T is used here, 
conveying the sense that a hostile power has been brought 
under control, as does the Gk term epitimao , which in the 
gospels is often translated inadequately as “rebuke” [cf. 
Mark 1:25; 4:39; Luke 4:35; 8:24; Matt 8:18]). Because of 
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pharaoh’s unwitting violation of the law of Yahweh by 
taking Sarah as his wife, he has come under demonic 
control, from which he is released in response to his 
request to Abraham and that patriarch’s action in expel¬ 
ling the demon. Similarly, in the Prayer of Nabonidus 
(4QPrNab) there is a report that the king has been struck 
by a severe sickness, just as in Daniel 4 Nebuchadnezzar 
had lost his mind and wandered like a wild animal. The 
term used in Nabonidus’ prayer for deliverance is from 
the root gz r, which appears also in Dan 5:7, 11, and is to 
be linked with gV, and translated as “exorcist” rather than 
“astrologer.” In all these cases what is at issue is the cure 
of an ailment and the pronouncement of the forgiveness 
of sins of a pagan ruler. Here again there is evidence that 
sickness is linked with subjection to demonic powers; and 
conversely, healing is achieved through exorcism of the 
hostile force. God is the ultimate source of healing in these 
documents, but the therapeutic power is administered 
through the medium of exorcism of the demonic agents. 

G. NT Attitudes toward Physicians 

In some strands of the tradition there are references to 
physicians as a given factor in the culture of the time, as 
when Jesus offers justification for his associations with tax 
collectors and sinners by a proverb-like utterance, “Those 
who are well have no need of a physician, but those who 
are sick” (Matt 9:12; Mark 2:17; Luke 5:31). At the same 
time there is a direct challenge to the adequacy of their 
methods of therapy, as when Mark 5:26 and Luke 8:43 
report the inadequacy of the medical agents to cure the 
woman who in vain had spent all her wealth to procure 
their services. Luke also reports another proverbial saying 
of Jesus in response to his detractors who want evidence in 
Nazareth of his healing capabilities as reported to have 
occurred in Capernaum (Luke 4:23). The statement would 
seem to fit the context better if his detractors had said, 
“Physician, heal!,” since what they are calling for is con¬ 
crete local evidence of his reported healing activities else¬ 
where. It is the more striking, therefore, that one of the 
early Christian leaders, with whom the third gospel and 
Acts came to be associated in the traditions of the Church, 
was “Luke, the beloved physician” (Col 4:14). 

H. Jesus as God’s Healing Agent 

In the gospel tradition three verbs are used to describe 
the healings performed by Jesus: (1) hiaomai, “cure,” “de¬ 
liver from illness”; (2) therapeuo, “wait upon,” “care for,” 
“heal”; (3) sothesomai, “make whole,” “restore.” Through¬ 
out the Synoptics there are summary statements about the 
healing activity of Jesus: examples may be found in Mark 
1:32-34; 1:19; 6:56; Matt 4:23; 8:16; 14:15; 15:30; 21:14; 
Luke 6:5, 17; 7:20. The two features which appear in these 
are an emphasis on his role as healer, and the widespread 
interest that this activity evokes from his contemporaries. 

In the healing stories, the response of faith is essential 
in order for the healing to occur, whether that faith is 
resident in the victim or in some person or persons who 
are hoping for a cure of a friend or relative. It is the faith 
of the friends of the paralytic who have lowered him 
through the roof that leads Jesus to pronounce forgiveness 
of the man’s sins and to enable him to walk (Mark 2:4-12). 
It is Jairus’ confidence in the ability of Jesus to heal his 


daughter that brings him to ask Jesus to do so (Mark 5:23), 
just as it is the faith of the woman with the bloody flow 
who reaches out in faith to touch Jesus and is thus healed 
(Mark 5:27-34). Similarly, in one of the summary accounts 
of Jesus’ healing activity, there is mention of those who 
reach out in faith to touch the fringe of Jesus’ garment 
(Mark 6:53—56; Matt 14:34—36). The father of the epilep¬ 
tic boy who comes to Jesus in behalf of his son declares his 
faith, and as a consequence Jesus expels the demon that 
causes the sickness (Mark 9:14-27; Matt 17:14-18; Luke 
9:37-43). It is the faith of Bartimaeus that results in his 
sight’s being restored by Jesus, as Jesus makes explicit 
(Mark 10:52). In the Q tradition, it is the faith of the 
centurion that brings about the restoration to health of his 
child (or servant) as is apparent from Jesus’ contrast of this 
Roman officer’s faith with the lack of it in Israel (Matt 8:7- 
8; Luke 7:9). Matthew has linked the rebuke of the disci¬ 
ples by Jesus for their lacking even minimal faith—“as a 
grain of mustard seed”—with their failure to be able to 
heal the epileptic boy (Matt 17:14-20). 

At times the healing activity of Jesus is to be followed up 
by observance of ritual cleansing, as in the Markan and 
Lukan stories of the cure of lepers (Mark 1:40-45; Luke 
5:12—16; Matt 8:1—4; cf. Luke 17:15). More frequently, 
however, his healing work is seen as a violation of the 
sabbath prohibition against work, as in his healing the man 
with the withered hand (Mark 3:1-6; Matt 12:9-14; Luke 
6:6-11), the cure of the woman with the spirit of infirmity 
(Luke 13:14), and of the man with dropsy (Luke 14:1-6). 
Jesus is depicted as giving priority to the restoration of 
human health over the observance of even so central and 
venerable a law of Israel as the avoidance of work on the 
Sabbath. In addition, a share in the healing benefits of 
Jesus is extended to those outside the boundaries of the 
covenant people. This factor is explicit in the healing of 
the daughter of the Syro-Phoenician woman (Mark 7:24- 
30; Matt 15:21-28) and is at least implied in the summary 
reference to Jesus’ restoration of a deaf mute whom he 
met as he passed through gentile territory (Mark 7:31-37; 
Matt 15:29-31). It is also pointed up in Luke’s version of 
Jesus’ sermon in Nazareth, where Jesus points to the prec¬ 
edent set by Elijah and Elisha in performing healings for 
the benefit of gentiles (Luke 4:25-27). 

The source of Jesus’ power to heal is God, as is made 
explicit in Luke 5:17. In the Q version of the controversy 
about the source of Jesus’ power to perform exorcisms, he 
asserts that it is by the Spirit, or “the finger of God” thai 
he expels demons (Matt 12:28; Luke 11:20), just as Israel 
had been delivered from slavery in Egypt by God’s finger 
(Exod 8:19). In response to the question from John the 
Baptist as to who Jesus is, he depicts his role as enabling 
the blind to see, the lame to walk, lepers to be cleansed 
the deaf to hear, and the dead to be raised. All these 
descriptions of the healing of humanity derive from the 
words of the prophet Isaiah (29:18-19; 35:5—6: 61:1). 
who announces what God will do in behalf of his faithful 
people in preparation for the new age. The claim thai 
Jesus is indeed God’s agent to accomplish these divine 
purposes by God’s power is directly announced in Luke's 
account of the sermon of Jesus at Nazareth, where, having 
referred to this healing-and-renewing-activity promise b\ 
God (Isa 61:1-2), he adds, “Today this scripture has been 
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fulfilled in your hearing” (4:18-21). Matthew has his own 
version of this claim in behalf of Jesus as healer (15:30— 
31), where he describes those afflicted with these same 
ailments, notes that Jesus healed them, and concludes that 
the crowd which saw these wonders “glorified the God of 
Israel.” It is not surprising, therefore, that the gospel 
tradition also reports that certain persons try to exploit 
the power of healing and exorcism which God has given to 
Jesus by the use of his name to achieve similar wonders 
(Mark 9:38-41; Luke 9:49-50). Jesus is seen to recognize 
the efficacy of his name and does not deny its use to 
others. Chief among those who are not merely permitted 
but actually charged to carry forward work in his name 
are, of course, the disciples, who are commissioned by him 
to perform on the model of his exorcisms and healings 
and who do so (Mark 6:6-13; Matt 9:35—10:11; Luke 9:1— 
6). In Luke’s gospel, seventy others are also sent out, 
presumably to a similar ministry of healing and preaching 
among the gentiles (10:1-12). They, too, are to engage in 
exorcisms and healings in the name of Jesus, their effec¬ 
tiveness in which is attested by them on their return (vv 
17-20). 

In the gospel of John there are no accounts of exorcisms, 
and the healing stories are told in such a way as to point 
up their symbolic significance for faith. That point is made 
explicit in the concluding remark of John about Jesus’ 
signs in John 20:30, 31: these accounts of Jesus’ activities 
have been written down in order to persuade the reader 
that he is the Son of God, thereby enabling the faithful 
hearer to gain eternal life. There may be symbolic signifi¬ 
cance in the Synoptic Gospels’ reporting the recovery of 
sight by blind Bartimaeus at the end of the account of 
Jesus’ public activity and prior to his rejection by the 
authorities in Jerusalem (Mark 10:46-52; Matt 20:29-34; 
Luke 18:35-43). Thus Bartimaeus symbolizes those who 
are able to discern who Jesus is, in contrast to those who 
think they can see but are blind to the purpose of God, as 
in Jesus’ reference to the blind guides of the blind (Matt 
15:14; Luke 6:39). This point is made explicitly in the 
story of Jesus’ healing the man born blind (John 9:1-41), 
where Jesus notes the inability of the Pharisees to see who 
Jesus is (vv 40-41). The issue of insight into Jesus’ role as 
the agent of God and that insight as a major point of 
division between the followers of Jesus and the Jewish 
leaders are described in John 9:22; there it is said that to 
confess Jesus as Messiah is the ground for expulsion of his 
followers from the synagogue. The inability of the leaders 
to see who Jesus is stands in sharp contrast with the 
discernment of the healed blind man—“Lord, 1 believe” 
(9:32)—and results in their subsequent rejection of his 
effort to explain to them Jesus’ unique relationship with 
God as the one who brings the light of knowledge of God. 
Similarly, in John 4 the official’s trust in the word of Jesus 
results not only in the healing of his son, but in the entry 
of the father and the entire household into the community 
of faith (4:53). John reminds his reader that this is “the 
second sign that Jesus did" and hence is of symbolic as well 
as of narrative importance. As a fitting climax to his 
account of the public career of Jesus, John describes in 
detail the circumstances of the death and restoration to 
life of Lazarus (11:1-44). In the course of the narration 
Jesus declares that he not only makes possible the resurrec¬ 


tion, but that he is “the resurrection and the life” and that 
all who trust in him will never die (11:25-26). He invites 
his hearers to trust in him as God's agent, and later (12:37- 
50) he contrasts those who refuse to see in his “signs” the 
work of God in their midst (and who therefore do not 
share in the healing which God provides through him) 
with those who do trust and have therefore moved from 
darkness to light of the knowledge of God. 

The passages quoted in John 9 from Isa 6:1, 10 also 
appear in a similar report of disbelief on the part of the 
Jewish leaders in Rome (Acts 28:27). Throughout the 
narratives of Acts there are reports much like those found 
in the Synoptic Gospels, only now it is the apostles through 
whom the healing power of God is manifest, as in the story 
of the lame man at the temple gate who was healed by 
Peter (Acts 3:1—10) and the account of Paul’s healing the 
lame man at Lystra (Acts 14:8-10). As in the Synoptic 
tradition, an essential feature is that the man had sufficient 
faith to be healed (14:9). In the account of the healing of 
the father of Publius on the island of Malta, however, the 
only factor mentioned in the cure achieved is that Paul 
prayed and laid on his hands (Acts 28:7-8). The other 
cures which follow are noted with no details or accompa¬ 
nying features (Acts 28:9). In two crucial passages in Acts, 
there are explicit links between the healing activity of the 
apostles and that of Jesus: Acts 9:34 specifies that the 
healing of the paralytic Aeneas by Peter was the direct 
action of Jesus Christ; in Peter’s description of the career 
of Jesus, he remarks that God’s anointing of him with 
power and thus God’s presence with him had been mani¬ 
fested in his good deeds and specifically in his “healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil” (Acts 10:38). 

I. Healing Activity in the Pauline and Catholic 
Letters 

In 1 Corinthians 12, where Paul is describing the char¬ 
ismatic gifts which the Spirit of God produces, he mentions 
the gifts of healing and the working of miracles (12:9—10, 
29-30). He does not describe their occurring, nor does he 
indicate whether or not he shared in these gifts. They are, 
however, ranked by him in fourth place, after the roles of 
apostle, prophet, and teacher. Near the end of his horta¬ 
tory treatise, the author of James asks his readers to 
confess their sins to one another and to pray for one 
another so “that you may be healed.” Implicit in this 
exhortation is that sickness is related to sin, just as healing 
is linked with forgiveness, which as noted is also the case 
in the gospel tradition. What is wholly clear from this non- 
narrative NT evidence is that healing continues to have a 
significant role in the lives of those who see themselves as 
the people of God. 

J. Medicine in the NT? 

Some scholars have sought to explain certain features of 
the gospel miracle stories as evidence of medical or magical 
technique. Two of the features of the miracle stories that 
have been linked with one or the other of these techniques 
are the laying on of hands and the application of spittle or 
mud made from it to the affected part. A story found only 
in Mark (8:22-26) describes Jesus’s restoring the sight of a 
blind man of Beth-saida by spitting on the man’s eyes and 
laying on his hands. In John 9:6, Jesus is described as 
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making mud from spittle and placing it on the eyes of the 
man born blind, which mud, when washed away, results in 
his gaining sight. There is no hint of conscious or even 
implicit medical or magical technique here, however; and 
both stories lead directly into the question of Jesus’ role as 
the anointed one of God. The implication seems to be 
rather the removal of the unclean or sinful element which 
has caused the blindness. Similarly, Jairus’ request to Jesus 
is to come lay his hands on the ailing daughter (Mark 
7:32-33; Matt 15:23-31); but there is no suggestion that 
the source of healing resides in the technique of touching. 
Rather, as Mark’s version of the incident makes clear, the 
crucial factor is faith in the power transmitted through 
Jesus (Mark 7:36). In other gospel narratives Jesus is asked 
to lay hands on the sick (Mark 7:32-33; Matt 15:29-31), 
or he does so on his own initiative (Luke 13:13). Summary 
statements also note his healing through the laying on of 
hands (Matt 6:5; Luke 4:40). That this action is linked with 
the authority transmitted from God through Jesus is im¬ 
plied in the gospel accounts of the transfer of divine 
blessing to children through Jesus’ laying on of hands 
(Mark 10:13; Matt 19:13-15; Luke 18:15). That the trans¬ 
mission of authority is the central factor in the laying on 
of hands is clearly the case in other NT writings, especially 
in Acts, where the imposition of hands by the apostles is 
essential for the assignment of responsibility (Acts 6:6), for 
conveying the Spirit to believers (Acts 8:17—19; 19:6), and 
for the assignment of Paul to the gentile mission (Acts 
9:12-17; 13:3). A solemn warning in 1 Tim 5:22 concerns 
the hasty assigning of authority within the Church 
through the laying on of hands. In these accounts of the 
imposition of hands, there is neither magical nor medical 
technique but the symbolic transfer of power within the 
people of God. 

K. Summary 

The predominantly negative attitude toward physicians 
and medical technique in the Bible is, therefore, the re¬ 
verse side of the conviction that it is God’s intention and 
responsibility to care for the health of his people. This 
may be accomplished by direct action or through a human 
agent, whether through the prophets or Jesus or the 
apostles, and in a few texts, through physicians. In each 
case healing, which is essential to the fullness of human 
beings created in the image of God, is accomplished 
through God’s action in behalf of members of the faithful 
community, communicated through a human agency or 
by direct performance. See also SICKNESS AND DIS¬ 
EASE. 
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MEDITERRANEAN SEA [Heb yam]. An interior 

waterway linking together the continents Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. The term “Mediterranean” is derived from Latin 
medius terra, “midland,” and in classical Roman literature 
was never associated with the sea. Biblical literature em¬ 


ploys the NW Semitic term yam (Isa 24:15; Jer 46:18; Ezek 
26:17—18; Jonah 1:11-13, 15; etc.). Akkadian probably 
borrowed the term as ydmu (Gordon UT, 19.1106), and the 
Egyptians definitely borrowed it as ym (Erman and Gra- 
pow, WbAS, 78. The sense is still preserved in the place 
name al-Fayyum [Eg. p3y(W)m] = “the sea”). It entered 
Coptic vernaculars as 5 EIOM; b IOM a f I AM (Spiegelbere 
1921: 25). 

Yam is not only a term for the sea, but also represents 
the sea god. It is on the shores of the Mediterranean that 
the famous literary theme of the battle between Baal and 
the sea god Yam originated. The motif was exported to the 
Akkadians, who incorporated it into their language and 
literature (Jacobsen 1968: 107-8). The people of Ugarit 
embellished the theme (Gordon, UT, Text 68), and traces 
of it are found in the Bible (Isa 27:1; 51:10; Job 7:12; 
26:12; Pss 74:16-20; 89:9-10; 93:3-4). In a Man text (ca. 
the 18th century b.c.), the Mediterranean Sea is known 
both as a real sea and the personification of a sea god. The 
text relates that Iahdum-Lim reaches the shores of ti-a-am- 
tu , the Mediterranean Sea. His thanksgiving offerings, 
however, are presented to Sumerian A-a-ab-ba (elsewhere 
written a.ab.ba), the Mediterranean Sea personified as a 
sea deity (Dossin 1955: 5-6). The use of two different 
terms for the Mediterranean Sea suggests the dual aspects 
of this particular sea, so often portrayed in biblical litera¬ 
ture. 

The Near East is situated geographically between two 
major bodies of water: the Mediterranean Sea and 
branches of the Indian Ocean. Empires of the ancient 
world prided themselves on dominating the lands and 
peoples who lived in between the seas. A common expres¬ 
sion of the Babylonians was is-tu ti-a-am-ti e-li-ti a-di ti-a-am- 
ti sa-ap-li-ti “from the upper sea unto the lower sea,” i.e., 
from the Mediterranean Sea to the Indian Ocean. While 
the Babylonians described the seas from their geographic 
vantage point, the biblical scribes, from their perspective, 
portrayed the ideal borders of Israel as extending miyydm 
c ad yam i.e., from the Eastern to the Western Sea (Zech 
9:11; Ps 72:8; cf. Amos 8:12). For Assyrian and Babylonian 
kings, the description was a reality, even if only for a short 
while; but for the biblical prophets it remained as a vision 
of the future. 

The ancients were familiar with settlements all around 
the Mediterranean Sea. Thus an Assyrian king reports 
that tribute is paid by kings situated “in the midst of the 
sea.” Ezekiel uses such a term when he prophesies calamity 
“in the midst of the seas” (Ezek 27:27). Sennacherib’s 
annals record that the king of Sidon escaped into “the 
midst of the sea.” This portends the beginning of the 
migration westward of Palestinians and Syrian natives 
afraid of the invading empires of the East. It also explains 
the biblical references to the return of the exiles from “the 
islands of the sea” (Isa 11:11). The aforementioned verse 
cites places designating East, North, and South. It is the 
islands of the sea which clearly refer to the west, thus 
indicating the islands in the Mediterranean. 

The geographic map of the Mediterranean Sea is famil¬ 
iar to the biblical scribes. Even though not all the islands 
mentioned in the Bible are as yet definitively identified, 
the citations demonstrate acquaintance with locations both 
near and far. The Isle of Caphtor (Gen 10:14; Deut 2:23; 
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Jer 47:4; Amos 9:7) refers, according to the Aramaic 
translation, to Cappadocia, while others maintain that it 
designates the island of Crete (Simons, GTTOT, No. 46, 
No. 194, No. 295; Gardiner 1968: 201-4). Similarly, the 
prophet suggests to his audience to visit the Isles of Kittim 
(Jer 2:10). The Tg. Neb. equates it with “Appulia,” the Vg 
with “Italy” (Ezek 27:7), and Donner and Rollig {KAI 1: 
32) with the Gk Kition. Italy is also given as the identifica¬ 
tion of Isles of Elishah by the Tg. Neb. (Ezek 27:7). The 
Targum refers to the Isles of goyim as “the Islands of 
Peoples” (Gen 10:5; Zeph 2:11), possibly a general expres¬ 
sion pertaining to inhabitants of the islands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The familiarity of the Bible with locations beyond the 
immediate shores of Syria-Palestine indicates involvement 
with sea activities, both commercial and military. The 2d 
millennium B.C.E. witnessed the Canaanites of Syria-Pales¬ 
tine as the thalassocrats of maritime activities. The 1st 
millennium b.c.e. saw a change in the composition of the 
leading maritime forces in the Mediterranean. The Sea 
Peoples migrated to the shores of the E Mediterranean 
(Sasson 1966: 137-38), and the Hebrews gained a foothold 
along the shore (Gordon 1963: 22, 31). See GREAT SEA. 

Intense competition along the E Mediterranean shores 
resulted in a search for new and profitable maritime ven¬ 
tures. This was accomplished for the Israelite monarchy 
when the innovative kings, David and Solomon, were able 
to conclude a series of agreements with sea traders of the 
Mediterranean par excellence, the Phoenicians. The peak 
was reached when Solomon’s fleet, manned primarily by 
Israelites and assisted by Phoenicians, launched one of the 
most famous ventures to exotic lands. 

During the period of the great prophets, maritime activ¬ 
ity declined and reached its lowest ebb; yet it would be 
impossible to explain the sudden rise in Jewish naval and 
commercial affairs in the postbiblical era if one were to 
assume that Jewish seamanship ceased completely during 
the prophetic era. As a matter of fact, recent archaeologi¬ 
cal excavations along the coast of Israel show considerable 
maritime activity of Israelites and Judeans during the First 
Commonwealth (Maisler 1950: 67-76, 124-40, 198-218; 
Raban 1983: 229-51; Yeivin 1960: 193-228). 

During the Greco-Persian wars Herodotus reports that 
the largest share of naval ships were supplied and manned 
jointly by Jews and Phoenicians, thus alluding to an old 
partnership which may never have been dissolved (Hdt. 
2.104; 3.5; 7.89; Jos. Ant 8.262; AgAp 1.22, 168). 

When the Maccabean kings captured Joppa, the Tower 
of Strato (later Caesarea), and the rest of the harbor cities 
along the Mediterranean, the sea-oriented activities once 
again flourished (1 Macc 8:11; 2 Macc 12:3). This interest 
is reflected by the maritime symbolism found on various 
archaeological artifacts of the period, notably, Jewish coins 
(Kindler 1966: 15-20). 

The Roman hegemony did not put an end to Jewish 
naval and commercial interests. Joppa continued to thrive, 
and King Herod I built a seaport in Caesarea (Ant 16.9; 
JW 5.21). This was the largest in the region, and it played 
a principal role in trade from the E to the W. The maritime 
enterprises of the period have been demonstrated by the 
underwater archaeological excavations of the Palestinian 
coast (Raban 1983: 140-43), as well as by the marine 


symbols, ships, and anchors struck on contemporary coins 
(Meshorer 1967: 69, coins Nos. 56-60). The rebellion 
against the Romans (66—70 c.e.) eliminated the existence 
of a free Jewish fleet operating in the waters of the E 
Mediterranean (JW 3.419). The dimension of the calamity 
is not exaggerated by Josephus since it is suggested that 
three successive emperors celebrated the great victory by 
minting coins “Victoria Navalis” (Stieglitz 1975: 18-19; cf. 
Meshorer 1975: 38 No. 19). 

During the NT era, the port cities were utilized not only 
for commercial purposes, but also for exporting the new 
religious concepts westward (Acts 9:36-49; 10:5-8). Prep¬ 
aration of Mediterranean society for Christianity de¬ 
pended heavily on the Jewish communities scattered 
around the Roman Empire (Acts 13:13—15, 14:1-2), the 
cosmopolitan seaport cities, and the well-traveled sea 
routes of the Mediterranean. The diffusion of Christian¬ 
ity, in large measure, can be attributed to the sailing of the 
apostles to various port cities of the Mediterranean, as 
described in the book of Acts. 

Travel, however, was not possible throughout the year. 
The Rabbinic Sages recommended travel on the Mediter¬ 
ranean only from Pentecost until the Feast of Tabernacles. 
The hazardous period was known to be from the Feast of 
Tabernacles until Hanukkah, and even the large Alexan¬ 
drian boats did not traverse the seas during this period 
(Gen. Rab. 6.5). Paul traveled the high seas during this 
dangerous time and nearly lost his life (Acts 27:7-44; 
28:11). 

The heritage of Western civilization along E Mediterra¬ 
nean shores was created not in a vacuum, but through the 
intermingling of the Mediterranean peoples, particularly 
the Greeks and Israelites. A catalyst for this interaction 
was the intense activity on the Mediterranean by the in¬ 
trepid seafarers who took full advantage of its sea routes. 
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MEDIUM. See MAGIC 


MEGADIM, TEL (M.R. 145236). A site on the Levan¬ 
tine coast some 17 km S of Haifa and 2 km N of ’Atlit. The 
site was only occasionally occupied from the EB to the 
Byzantine periods. It is perhaps to be identified with Kar- 
tah, i.e., “town,” a name mentioned in Josh 21:34 and a 
frequent component of Phoenician place names. Its prin¬ 
cipal remains were uncovered in the well-preserved town 
of the Persian period. 

A. The Bronze Age 

The EB and MB periods are known only through un¬ 
stratified finds; however, it appears that the EB settlement 
was considerably larger than the later ones. EB I (gray- 
burnished ware and hole-mouth jars) and EB II (platters 
and a seal impression) remains are common. After a long 
period of abandonment, the site was reoccupied in the 
MB. Another period of abandonment appears to separate 
the MB from LB periods. The LB city had strong overseas 
commercial ties, as implied by the abundant Cypriot pot¬ 
tery. 

B. The Persian Period 

Three Persian period strata were identified in the exca¬ 
vations, but the dating of the earliest (stratum I) is uncer¬ 
tain. After a destruction level, the most substantial stratum 
(stratum II) was unearthed, representing a well-preserved 
and well-planned town which flourished in the 5th century 
B.C. The town was laid out in a quadrangle, foreshadowing 
a system that became popular in the later Hellenistic 
period. The casemate fortification wall probably served 
primarily as protection against pirates. Greek and Cypriot 
ware testify to an intensive overseas trade. In the beginning 
of the 4th century b.c., the town was destroyed, possibly as 
a result of the invasions of the 29th Egyptian Dyn. or 
during the Persian reconquest of the country (ca. 380 b.c.). 
Shortly afterward, the site was resettled for a brief period 
(stratum I) before being destroyed, perhaps at the time of 
the Tennes rebellion (351 b.c.) or, at the latest, during the 
campaign of Alexander the Great (332 b.c.). 

After the Persian period, the site seems to have fallen 
into obscurity. A large public building on the peak of the 
mound is all that is known from later periods, and may be 
the horse-changing station and caravansary known as Mu¬ 
tation Certa mentioned by the Bordeaux Pilgrim (ca. a.d. 
330). 
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MEGIDDO (PLACE) [Heb megiddo]. A city in the valley 
of Jezreel. While the king of Megiddo is said to have been 
killed by the Israelites in their initial foray into Canaan 
(Josh 12:21) and Megiddo was allotted to the tribe of 
Manasseh (Josh 17:11), the Manassites were unable to 
accommodate the city (Judg 1:27). The site is mentioned 
in the Song of Deborah (Judg 5:19), but it is unclear 
whether the reference is as a geographic landmark or a 
statement implying occupation. Eventually the Israelites 
took control of the site, and it came under Solomon’s 
administrative organization (1 Kgs 4:12). He later fortified 
it along with Jerusalem, Hazor, and Gezer (1 Kgs 9:15). 
Ahaziah was assassinated by Jehu and died at Megiddo 
(2 Kgs 9:27), and Josiah later was killed there when he met 
Neco (2 Kgs 23:29). 


A. Site and Identification 

B. History of Explorations 

C. Excavation Results 

1. The Early Settlements 

2. The Canaanite City 

3. The Israelite City 

4. The Later Periods 


A. Site and Identification 

The ancient city is represented by a major mound, Tel 
Megiddo (Hebrew), known also as Tell el-Mutesellim (Ara¬ 
bic “the tell of the governor”; M.R. 167221). The mound 
rises ca. 30 m above the surrounding plain and measures 
ca. 300 x 230 m, covering an area of 50 dunams. Includ¬ 
ing the slopes, the mound covers an area of 74 dunams. A 
lower terrace extending to the NE of the mound was also 
inhabited during various periods. The settlement drew its 
water from two springs, Ain el-Kubbi to the NE of the site 
and another spring at the bottom of the W slope. 

Megiddo is located in the W part of the Jezreel valley, 
nearly at the foot of Mt. Carmel. It is positioned not far 
from where the brook of Nahal Iron (Wadi Ara) enters 
into the Jezreel valley. Along this brook passed the main 
highway (Via Maris) from Egypt to Syria; and the narrow 
Nahal Iron is the best point where the route can be 
controlled, hence the special strategic importance of Me¬ 
giddo in ancient (and modern) times. Thus, having ample 
sources of water and a fertile valley nearby, located along 
an international commercial highway, and being of unique 
strategic importance, Megiddo became one of the most 
important centers in the country. 

The identification of ancient Megiddo with Lejjun, ca. 
1.5 km S of the mound, was first proposed in a.d. 1322 by 
the Jewish writer Eshtori Haparchi in his book Caphtor 
Waperach and independently in 1838 by E. Robinson dur¬ 
ing his first visit to Palestine. 

B. History of Explorations 

The excavation of Megiddo was initiated by the German 
Society for the Study of Palestine. It was the first major 
German excavation project in the Holy Land, and a large 
part of the costs were defrayed by Kaiser Wilhelm 11. G. 
Schumacher, an architect who had previously conducted a 
survey in the Golan, directed the excavations, which took 
place between 1903 and 1905. Schumacher (1908) sur¬ 
veyed the site and its vicinity, cut a 20-m-wide trench 
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across the mound from N to S, cut a number of 3-to-5-m- 
vvide trenches across the summit and the slopes, dug two 
monumental Iron Age buildings on the summit (the Tem- 
pelburg and the Palast ), and studied tombs and other re¬ 
mains in the vicinity of the site. The finds were later 
analyzed by Watzinger (1929). 

In 1925 the Chicago Oriental Institute resumed the 
excavations under the direction of J. H. Breasted. From its 
inception the project was planned on a large scale, aiming 
at a horizontal exposure of one layer of habitation after 
the other across the entire mound. See Fig. MEG.01. The 
neglect of details and of vertical relationships which are 
essential to understand the stratigraphy, as well as the 
production of superficial excavation reports, characterized 
the work. Many of the difficulties which later arose in the 
interpretation of the finds stem from these deficiencies. 
No attempt was made to correlate the work with the 
German finds; and as a result, the Oriental Institute’s plans 
and reports ignore crucial architectural data uncovered by 
Schumacher. 

Fisher (1929) was director from 1925 to 1927. He built 


an expedition house on the lower terrace NE of the 
mound, prepared a chute on the E slope for removing 
debris, and excavated an area to the E of the site where 
the debris could be dumped. On the summit he excavated 
the area at the E side, where Schumacher had uncovered 
the Tempelburg. 

Guy (1931) was director from 1927 to 1934. He cleared 
an area farther to the E of the mound, where early 
remains and tombs of many periods were discovered (Eng- 
berg and Shipton 1934; Guy 1938). He uncovered the 
remains of the Israelite strata across the entire summit 
(areas A-E), including the city gate and the stable com¬ 
pounds (Lamon and Shipton 1939), and cleared the water 
system (Lamon 1935). Guy introduced the use of a camera 
attached to a balloon for taking aerial photographs of the 
excavations. 

Loud directed the work from 1935 to 1939, when the 
project ended because of World War II. He concentrated 
his efforts in selected areas (AA-DD), where he pene¬ 
trated lower strata. In area BB, a wide trench at the E side 
of the site, he dug down to virgin soil. The results of his 



MEG.01. General site plan of Chicago excavations at Megiddo, showing areas excavated. See also Figs. CIT.07 and CIT.09. (Redrawn from EAEHL 3: 830) 
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work were inadequately published because of war condi¬ 
tions (Loud 1948; Shipton 1939). 

Between 1960 and 1972, Yadin (I960, 1970, 1972) car¬ 
ried out small-scale excavations in the NE part of the site 
and near the “gallery” at the W side to clarify the stratig¬ 
raphy of the earlier temples in area BB. In 1974 Eitan 
(1974) further studied Iron Age remains uncovered at the 
lower end of the E slope. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
(Dates b.c. unless otherwise noted) 


Periods and Dates 

Strata 

Special Data 

PN B-EB I (6000-2950/2900) 

XX-XIX 

Stages VII—IV 

EB II-IV (2950/2900-2200) 

XVIII-XV 


EB IV (2200-2000) 

XIV 

Shaft Tombs 

MB I (2000-1800) 

XIII-XII 

Egypt’s Middle Kingdom 

MB 11-111(1800-1550) 

XI-X 

Egypt's Second Intermediate 

LB 1-111(1550-1130) 

IX-VIIA 

Egypt’s New Kingdom 

Iron IA-B (1130-1000) 

VIB-VIA 


Iron IC (1000-930) 

VB 

David’s Reign 


VA-IVB 

Solomon’s Reign 

Iron I IA-B (930-734) 

IVA 

Divided Monarchy 

Iron IIC (734-ca. 600) 

III-II 

Assyrian Rule 

Babylonian-Persian (ca. 600-332) 

I 

Conquered by Alexander 

Roman (3I-a.d. 324) 

New Settlement at Lejjun 


C. Excavation Results 

1. The Early Settlements, a. Neolithic. Stratum XX 
represents the beginning of settlement on bedrock uncov¬ 
ered in area BB. Remains of stone and brick walls, floors, 
pits, and fireplaces cut in the surface of the rock were 
reported. Toothed-flint sickle blades and pottery frag¬ 
ments of the Yarmukian culture date the settlement to the 
Pottery Neolithic B period. Loud considered one cave 
(labeled stratum -XX) to be earlier in date, assigning it to 
the Pre-Pottery Neolithic period. 

b. Chalcolithic and Early Bronze I. Remains of EB I 
were uncovered in Stages V1I-1V in the area excavated E 
of the mound (Engberg and Shipton 1934), indicating that 
the EB I unfortified settlement extended to a large area E 
of the site. Two “apsidal” buildings—rectangular buildings 
with one rounded end—which are typical to that period, 
were uncovered in Stage IV. The ceramic repertoire is 
characterized by gray-burnished “Esdraelon ware” and 
“grain-wash” pottery. A group of cylinder seal impressions 
stamped on pottery vessels found in Stage IV show con¬ 
nections to Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt (Beck 1975). 

Stratum XIX in area BB is represented by a temple 
compound extending on the E slope of the site. The 
temple was the first of a number of sanctuaries built in this 
general area until the Iron Age (Epstein 1973; Dunayevsky 
and Kempinski 1973). The shrine was a rectangular room, 
its entrance located in one of the long walls facing the E 
slope. A number of stone slabs extending along the center 
of the room and adjacent to the walls must have been bases 
for pillars or other objects. A rectangular mudbrick plat¬ 
form, apparently an altar, which was enlarged in a later 
phase, was built opposite the entrance. It is possible that a 
badly preserved room to the N of the shrine served as a 
second, similar shrine. A sloping courtyard surrounded by 
a curving wall extended in front of the building. A round 


installation assigned to stratum XVIII (No. 4034), beside 
which a unique, ceremonial copper spear was found, prob¬ 
ably formed a cultic basin in the courtyard. Remains of 
two layers of stone pavement were found in the courtyard. 
On some of the stone slabs were incised figures of men 
and animals in hunting scenes and decorative patterns. 

The ground plan of the temple resembles that of the 
Chalcolithic, Ghassulian sanctuary at En-Gedi. Typical 
Ghassulian pottery, notably cornets, and other finds, were 
found here (and not elsewhere in Megiddo). Early Bronze 
I pottery is also reported from this area. This situation can 
be explained in two ways. One possibility is that the temple 
originates in the Chalcolithic period. Similar to the En- 
Gedi sanctuary, it may have been an isolated shrine located 
on the slope not far from a spring and facing the valley to 
the E; but it could have also been located in a Ghassulian 
settlement which extends in the unexcavated parts of the 
site. A second possibility is that the temple belongs to the 
EB 1 settlement, while its resemblance to the En-Gedi 
sanctuary and the presence of Ghassulian finds indicate 
the contemporaneity of the Ghassulian and EB I cultures 
(Kempinski 1989). 

c. Early Bronze II—III. These periods are covered by 
strata XVIII-XV in area BB. Attempts to elucidate the 
stratigraphy and chronology were made by Kenyon (1958), 
Thompson (1970), Dunayevsky and Kempinski (1973), 
Kempinski (1989), and Brandfon (1977). 

A massive city wall was built at stratum XVIII. Built of 
stone, it was ca. 4-5 m wide and preserved ca. 4 m high. 
In stratum XVII it was widened, becoming ca. 8 m thick. 
A turn inward at the edge of area BB shows that it did not 
surround the entire site. Kenyon’s suggestion (1958: 52*) 
that in its initial stage the wall was merely a retaining wall 
supporting the adjoining edifice built up the slope is very 
attractive. The city wall indicates that Megiddo became a 
fortified, but smaller, settlement in EB 11. 

Altar 4017 was built in stratum XVII on the summit, 
near the edge of the E slope where the stratum XIX 
temple once stood. It is a circular, stone-built structure, ca. 
8 m in diameter and 1.5 m high, with a flight of seven 
steps leading to its top. An enclosure wall surrounded it. 
and large amounts of bones and pottery were found within 
it. See Fig. MEG.02. 

Three temples (4040, 5192, 5269) were added later near 
the altar. According to Loud they were all built in stratum 
XV dated to the EB-MB Intermediate period (= MB I or 
EB IV). However, it seems that Temple 4040 was built 
before the other two temples and that all of them date to 
the EB, when Megiddo was still a great urban center 
(Dunayevsky and Kempinski 1973). 

All three temples have a uniform plan. Each temple 
consists of a rectangular cella entered through a porticoed 
porch. Two pillar bases were found in the center of each 
cella; and a platform, probably an altar, stood against the 
rear wall. A small side room was attached to each temple. 
The temples were probably dedicated to three different 
deities, and with the round altar they formed an impres¬ 
sive sacred area. 

d. Early Bronze IV. During this period, settlement on 
the site continued but declined. Existence of a poor settle¬ 
ment is proven by contemporary pottery found in area 
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MEG.02. Sacred precinct in Area 0B at Megiddo—EB Age. 4017, round altar; 4040, adjoining temple; 5192 and 5269, later temples. (Redrawn from EAEHL 3; 833) 


BB, and it probably includes many of the badly preserved 
structures assigned to strata XIV and XII IB in that area. 
The earlier Temple 4040 was reused. The cella was filled 
with rubble and a small cell, measuring ca. 5.5 X 4 m, was 
prepared in its center. A cultic niche, located above the 
former altar, was built in the wall of the cell, opposite its 
entrance. 

A number of rock-cut tombs were uncovered SE of the 
site (Schumacher 1908: 168-73; Guy 1938). Many of 
them, used for multiple burials, are characterized by their 
plan and pottery: a horizontal entrance cut at the bottom 
of a vertical shaft opens into a rectangular chamber which 
has entrances to three smaller side chambers cut at a 
slightly higher level. The pottery, which appears in a 
number of places in N Israel, includes wheel-made, gray 
vessels, decorated with wavy white bands, and is connected 
to the “caliciform” pottery of X Syria. Amiran (1960) 
defined it as Family G and Dever (1980) as Family NC in 
their classifications of the period’s pottery. 

2. The Canaanite City. The beginning of the MB in the 
20th century b.c. marks the rebuilding of Megiddo in 
stratum XIII as an urban, fortified center—a Canaanite 
city-state which lasted without interruption until the de¬ 
struction of the stratum V1IA city at the end of the LB 
Age in the 12th century b.c. The entire period is charac¬ 


terized by the presence and interests of Egypt in Canaan 
and Syria, and is affected by changes in the impact of 
Egyptian influence. Domination of Megiddo naturally was 
a prerequisite for Egyptian hegemony in Canaan. 

Extensive remains of the city were uncovered in Schu¬ 
macher’s main trench and in Loud’s areas AA—DD. The 
stratigraphic sequence is confused because of the custom 
of constructing tombs w'ithin the city limits (typical of the 
MB) and the difficulty in assigning them to city levels, the 
continuous occupation of the site, and the near absence of 
massive destructions by fire. Attempts at elucidating the 
stratigraphy and the history of the city were made by 
Epstein (1965), Kenyon (1969), Muller (1970), Dunayevsky 
and Kempinski (1973), Kempinski (1989), Kassis (1973), 
Gerstenblith (1983: 23—28, 114), and Gonen (1987). 

a. Middle Bronze Age. The MB I parallels the Middle 
Kingdom in Egypt, i.e., the rule of the 12th Dyn. and 
renewal of Egyptian interests in Canaan and Syria. It is not 
clear how strong was the Egyptian influence at Megiddo. 
Significantly, the Execration Texts do not mention Me¬ 
giddo; and this fact has been interpreted as an indication 
of Egyptian domination. A broken, black, stone statuette 
of Thuthotep, a high Egyptian official in the 19th century 
b.c., was found with two broken, black, stone Egyptian 
statuettes embedded in the raised platform of stratum 
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VIIB Temple 2048. The statues had probably stood in the 
earlier temple built on this spot; they were later broken 
when the temple was plundered, after which it was buried. 
The implications of this find for understanding the rela¬ 
tionships with Egypt at the period of the Middle Kingdom 
are not clear (Wilson 1941). Strata XIII—XII are assigned 
to the MB I by some scholars (e.g., B. Mazar, Kempinski) 
but others (e.g., Dever, Gerstenblith, Davies) assign stra¬ 
tum XII to MB II. 

During MB II—III, which parallel the Second Interme¬ 
diate Period in Egypt, Egyptian impact on Megiddo weak¬ 
ened; and scarabs form the main expression of Egyptian 
influence (Tufnell 1973). Strata XI-X are usually assigned 
to this period. 

The MB city is characterized by massive fortifications, 
uncovered in areas AA-CC in strata XIIIA-XI. In area 
AA the stratum XIII buttressed city wall and a city gate 
were uncovered. They were built of bricks on stone foun¬ 
dations. A stepped approach, supported by a retaining 
wall, led to the gate. The wall, gatehouse, and retaining 
wall were supported on the outside by a limestone glacis. 
The gate chamber included outer and inner doorways, ca. 
2 m wide, oriented 90° to one another. The stepped 
approach, the narrow doorways, and the indirect passage 
indicate that the gate was planned for use by pedestrians. 
In stratum XII the city wall to the W of the gate was 
thickened by the addition of a new wall. The city wall also 
extended above the ruined stratum XIII gatehouse. In 
stratum XI a new city wall, with buttresses built along its 
inner face and a glacis leaning against its outer face, was 
built. On the E side the uncovered wall segment ended in 
a tower which may have formed part of the city gate. 

In areas BB and CC the continued lines of the strata 
XIII—XII walls found in area AA were identified. In area 
BB a buttressed wall, 1.5 m thick, built of bricks on stone 
foundations, was assigned to stratum XIII A. In stratum 
XII a similar wall, but of superior construction, and a 
tower adjoined the outer facade of the earlier wall, thus 
more than doubling its width. The city wall was preserved 
here to a height of more than 3 m. This system of walls 
was also uncovered in area CC, where it included an inner 
double wall and outer wall supported by a glacis. Accord¬ 
ing to Loud the city walls in area BB were freestanding 
structures. However, the faces of these well-preserved brick 
walls were unplastered (Loud 1948: figs. 197, 199-200) 
and obviously were not meant to withstand rains. The data 
thus indicate that these walls were part of the fortifications’ 
substructure and probably belong to a single fortifications 
system. The brick walls must have been supported by a 
glacis on the outside and a constructional fill on the inside; 
which were removed by Loud. Kenyon (1969: 44) observed 
that the wall is stratigraphically later than stratum XIIIA, 
and it probably dates to stratum XII or stratum XI in area 
BB. 

The existence of a glacis on the slope and supporting 
massive brick walls, which must have formed part of the 
same fortification system, was manifested in seven narrow 
trenches cut by Schumacher around the site (1908: 23- 
36). 

An impressive building with thick stone walls was uncov¬ 
ered in strata Xl-X in area BB, to the NW of the sacred 
area. It is located near Schumacher’s Nordburg , uncovered 


in his main trench (1908: 37-66; Loud 1948: fig. 415); 
and both apparently constitute parts of the MB II—III 
royal acropolis of Megiddo, which had been built in the 
central part of the site. 

Schumacher (1908: 13-23, 66-77) uncovered a unique 
stone structure, the Mittelburg , which adjoined the S side 
of the Nordburg. This structure, in which Schumacher 
discerned a number of phases, contained three unique 
stone tombs, apparently for the burial of princes and 
nobles. “Burial chamber I,” measuring ca. 2.6 by 2.15 m, 
was entered through a vertical shaft leading to a horizontal 
corridor. It contained a skeleton lying on a bench with a 
variety of adornments and scarabs mounted in gold. Four 
more skeletons, probably of his family or entourage, and 
many burial presents were found on the floor. The largest 
tomb was found empty and hence was not considered by 
Schumacher as a tomb (“chamber f”). This hypogeum is 
5.6 m long, 3.7 m wide, and 3.1 m high and was entered 
through a shaft. It is beautifully built. All the chambers in 
the Mittelburg , and chamber f and its doorway in particu¬ 
lar, are vaulted by fine-stone rudimentary corbeling—an 
early example of this building technique. Chamber f has 
been compared to the corbeled burial chambers from 
Ugarit. 

The sacred area, i.e., the place where Altar 4017 and 
Temple 4040 were built in the EB Age, continued to 
function. Loud uncovered remains of buildings of strata 
XIII-IX on both sides of the sacred area, but he did not 
recognize any contemporary structure in the sacred area 
itself. He assigned an area above Altar 4017 covered with 
standing stone steles to stratum XII and a series of super¬ 
imposed rubble pavements, as well as a heap of stones 
which could have been fallen steles, to stratum IX. He 
assigned the new temple built here (No. 2048) to stratum 
VIII, to the LB Age. However, it seems that Temple 2048 
should be assigned to stratum X and dated to the MB Age 
(Epstein 1965; Dunayevsky and Kempinski 1973). 

Temple 2048 has three superimposed phases. See Fig. 
MEG.03. The earlier one was preserved at foundation 
level and no floors, doorways, or finds could be associated 
with it. It is a massive rectangular structure measuring 21.5 
by 16.5 m and containing a single room with a niche 
opposite the entrance. Two towers flanked the entrance. 
The thick, rubble foundation walls possibly indicate that 
the edifice rose to a considerable height. Part of the tower 
to the left of the entrance was constructed with ashlar 
stones, and it probably belongs to the superimposed LB 
structure. The temple resembles the large MB II temple 
at Shechem—both usually referred to as “tower temples" 
or “fortress temples.” 

Well-built domestic houses of this period were uncov¬ 
ered in areas AA and BB. The custom of intramural 
burial, inside and outside the houses, was common in 
Canaanite Megiddo. Many graves and stone-built tombs 
were found throughout the site and often it is not easy to 
assign them to the correct city level. 

Typical to Megiddo at the end of MB III and the LB I 
is a fine group of decorated pottery known as “bichrome 
ware,” thus named because its decoration, which consists 
of bands of red and black paint. Similar pottery is known 
from other sites in Canaan and Cyprus. Its origin was 
attributed at the time to Hurrian presence in Canaan 
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MEG.03. Three phases of the “Fortress Temple" in Area BB at Megiddo— MB Age and LB Age. (Redrawn from EAEHL 3: 838) 


(Epstein 1966). Recent neutron-activation analyses (Artzy, 
Perlman, and Asaro 1978), however, indicated that one 
group of this pottery originated in Cyprus, while another, 
distinctive group originated at Megiddo. Both groups 
seem to have been contemporaneously used at Megiddo 
(Wood 1982). 

b. Late Bronze Age. The expulsion of the Hyksos from 
Egypt and the campaign of Ahmose to Canaan ca. 1550 
b.c. mark the renewal of Egyptian influence in the country. 
This event is usually adopted for the beginning of the LB 
Age. In general, it is very difficult to correlate the archae¬ 
ological evidence from Canaan with the Egyptian inscrip- 
tional evidence. However, it seems quite possible that many 
cities in the S and inland regions of the country had been 
devastated, but not those in the coastal area and in partic¬ 
ular not Megiddo, where no data indicating a destruction 
at that time have been found (Weinstein 1981). 

I he Egyptian conquest of Megiddo apparently occurred 
in 1479 b.c. during the first Asian campaign of Thutmose 
HI. The events in Megiddo were recorded in detail and 
can be reconstructed (ANET, 234-38; Davies 1986: 51- 
56). W r hile 1 hutmose III and his army progressed N along 
the coastal plain and the main highway, armies of the 
Canaanite kings led by the king of Kadesh on the Orontes 
concentrated near Megiddo. They decided to confront the 
Egyptian army at the place where the pass leading through 
the narrow Nahal Iron opens to the Jezreel valley. Thut¬ 
mose III learned in advance of his opponents’ plan and 
held a conference, in which his commanders suggested 
taking alternative routes to the N or S of Nahal Iron. 
I hutmose III, however, decided to take the direct route, 
crossed Nahal Iron, and took the Canaanite armies by 
surprise. The Egyptians won the battle which followed, but 
the Canaanites managed to reach the city. Thutmose III 


laid siege and succeeded in conquering Megiddo after 
seven months. The annals give detailed lists of booty taken 
by the Egyptians after the battle and the siege. 

The battle of Megiddo established the Egyptian domi¬ 
nation in Canaan and Megiddo. The conquest of the city 
has been taken as an archaeological turning point between 
strata IX and VIII, but Shea (1979) is right that the annals 
do not mention a destruction of the city, and remains of 
such a destruction were not discerned in the excavations. 

Megiddo is not mentioned in the annals describing the 
campaigns of Amenhotep II (1427-1401 b.c.), probably 
because it was dominated by Egypt (ANET, 245—48). This 
is manifested by two contemporary sources. One of the 
Taanach Letters orders the local ruler to send provisions 
and soldiers to the Egyptian commander at Megiddo. 
Papyrus Hermitage 1116A, dated to the 19th or 20th year 
of Amenhotep II, records presentations by Egyptian offi¬ 
cials of grain and beer to envoys of various Canaanite 
cities, including Megiddo (Weinstein 1981: 13). 

Eight of the cuneiform letters found in el-Amarna were 
sent from Megiddo (Mercer 1939: Nos. 242-48, 365) and 
testify to its importance. They apparently date to the later 
part of Amenhotep Ill’s reign (1391-1353 b.c.) or to the 
earlier part of Amenhotep IV’s reign (1353-1335 b.c.). 
Six of the letters were sent by Biridiya, the ruler of Me¬ 
giddo, whose name is not Semitic. The letters express his 
loyalty to Egypt. Some of them discuss Biridiya’s struggle 
with Labaya, the ruler of Shechem, who apparently at¬ 
tempted to take Megiddo by force but failed. In one letter 
(No. 244), Biridiya appealed for a garrison of 100 Egyptian 
troops to prevent the fall of the city. Two letters (Nos. 248, 
365) discuss cultivation of estates in Shunem by forced 
labor. 

During the reigns of Seti I (1306-1290 b.c.) and Rame- 
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ses II (1290-1224 b.c.), Megiddo must have been firmly 
held by Egypt. The last Egyptian document of the New 
Kingdom which mentions Megiddo is papyrus Anastasi I, 
dating to the end of the 13th century b.c., in which 
Megiddo appears as a place name in a geographic descrip¬ 
tion of Canaan. 

By the beginning of the LB Age the palace was shifted 
from the center of the city to the N side; and four super¬ 
imposed edifices built along the upper periphery of the 
site were uncovered in area A A in strata IX-VIIA. Partic¬ 
ularly impressive is the stratum VIII palace. Its walls are 
ca. 2 m thick. A large court, 20 x 11m, lay at its center, 
and another court to its W. Near them was found a large 
bathroom with a basin in its center and a floor covered 
with sea shells set in lime plaster. A hoard of ivory and 
gold objects was found beneath the floors in one of the 
rooms. The stratum VIIB palace, which uses the large 
court and bathroom of the previous palace, met its end by 
a severe destruction by fire. 

A large city gate was built to the E of and near the 
palace in stratum IX (or even in stratum X) and was in use 
until the end of the stratum VIIA city. A wide roadway, 
paved with rubble and supported by a retaining wall, 
approached the gate. It was a monumental three-entry 
gatehouse, faced with ashlar stones. The floor of the gate 
passage was considerably raised in stratum VIIB. Signifi¬ 
cantly, the gatehouse does not have towers flanking the 
gate passage nor does it have deeply set foundations be¬ 
neath the level of the floor as in other MB city gates around 
the country. This can be explained if it is assumed that the 
gate was constructed in a trench cut in the debris of the 
site or in the MB II glacis extending along its edge. 

The absence of an LB city wall associated with the city 
gate, which is not even structurally connected to the back 
wall of the adjacent palace, has long puzzled scholars 
(Gonen 1987: 15-16). The above interpretation might 
help to furnish an explanation. It seems that the gate was 
incorporated in the MB fortifications surrounding the 
slopes of the site, which continued to function during the 
LB Age. These fortifications, crowned by the buildings 
located along the upper periphery of the site, probably 
formed the defense line of the city which faced Thutmose 
Ill s army in ca. 1479 b.c. 

Another palatial complex was uncovered in strata VIII— 
VIIA in area DD to the E of the city gate. Excavation did 
not penetrate here beneath stratum VIII. Also, this edifice 
had a large rectangular court in its center. 

Temple 2048 in area BB was rebuilt in stratum VIIB. It 
was based on the earlier foundations and had a similar 
plan. Only the back wall was thicker than that of the 
previous temple, and a raised platform replaced the cultic 
niche at the back of the cella. The temple was built of large 
ashlar stones. Two clay liver models and three bronze 
figurines of deities, one of them covered with gold, prob¬ 
ably originated in the temple. The temple was destroyed 
by fire. 

Many valuable objects were uncovered in the buildings 
and in the inter- and extramural burials. They include 
cylinder seals, bronze objects and figurines, faience vessels 
and amulets, alabaster vessels, gold objects, and gold jew¬ 
elry. Of particular interest is a broken cuneiform tablet 
found by a shepherd after the termination of the excava¬ 


tions (Goetze and Levy 1959). It includes a section of the 
Epic of Gilgamesh and possibly derives from a scribal 
school at Megiddo. 

c. End of the Canaanite City. Stratum VIIA represents 
a prosperous city. See Fig. CIT.04. The monumental struc¬ 
tures in areas AA, BB, and DD indicate continuity of 
culture, although the palace and temple of stratum VIIB, 
and possibly larger parts of the city, were destroyed by 
fire. In area AA the three-entry city gate continued in use, 
and the palace was rebuilt. The palace was the largest of 
all the palaces successively constructed here. It was built 
around a central courtyard and was decorated with wall 
paintings, an indication of Egyptian influence. On its W 
side an annex, a three-chambered cellar, was added. 
Sealed by destruction debris in the cellar’s back chamber, 
possibly the “treasury” of the palace, an assemblage of 
ivory objects and other precious items was found. In area 
BB the temple was rebuilt. Its walls were narrower than 
those in the earlier structures, and it now had a cultic niche 
built in its back wall as in the original building. 

An ivory-model pen case bearing a cartouche of Rame- 
ses III found in the cache in the annex of the palace 
proves that stratum VIIA was not destroyed prior to the 
reign of that pharaoh (1182-1151 b.c.; low chronology of 
Wente and Van Siclen). A statue base of Rameses VI 
(1141-1133 b.c.; low chronology), was found buried in a 
pit in area CC. Originally the statue may have been placed 
in a temple, and it indicates the continuation of Egyptian 
rule in Megiddo during Rameses Vi’s reign (J. H. Breasted 
in Loud 1948: 135-38). The destruction of stratum VIIA 
probably occurred shortly afterward, ca. 1130 b.c. 

The carved ivories found in the annexed cellar of the 
palace included 382 items (Loud 1939), the richest assem¬ 
blage of Bronze Age ivories found in the Near East. The 
assemblage forms an assortment of objects of many types 
and various styles (Kantor 1956; Barnett 1982: 25-28; 
Liebowitz 1987). It includes locally produced ivories in 
Canaanite style and imported items in Egyptian, Aegean, 
Assyrian, and Hittite style. Of special interest is the Hittite 
plaque (No. 44) showing the Hittite king standing above 
rows of demons and beneath a winged sun disc. The 
stratigraphic context and the Rameses III cartouche date 
this assemblage to the 12th century b.c. But many scholars, 
notably Frankfort and Kantor (1956), believe that it repre¬ 
sents a collection of ivories produced over a long period of 
time, mainly during the 14th and 13th centuries. Dothan 
(1982: 70-72) and Yadin (Aharoni and Yadin 1977: 848- 
49) believe that this collection was originally kept in a 
similar “treasury” in the stratum VIIB palace and then 
transferred to the new one. In any case, the assemblage 
indicates the prosperity of Canaanite art and culture in 
the later part of the LB Age. 

d. Strata VIB-A. Following the destruction of the Ca¬ 
naanite metropolis, a poor settlement (VIB) was built; and 
it was soon replaced by a larger and richer settlement 
(VIA). The pattern of settlement radically differs from 
that of stratum VIIA; and the temple, palace, and citv gate 
were not rebuilt. The settlement met its end by a destruc¬ 
tion by fire. A city wall was not found; the excavators 
believe that the later city gate of stratum VA-IVB origi¬ 
nated in stratum VIA; but this supposition seems doubt¬ 
ful. The buildings of stratum VIA, mostly of domestic 
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nature, were built of bricks on stone foundations. The sole 
structure of a public nature is building 2072 in area AA. 
The building is located at the edge of the site, measuring 
ca. 32 by 37 m; it has thick walls and probably carried a 
second floor. 

Sealed beneath the destruction debris of that level were 
a great number of pottery vessels. They include “collared- 
rim storage jars” and Philistine pottery. Of particular 
interest is a painted jug from Building 2072 which shows a 
procession of animals and a lyre player; it is known as the 
“Orpheus jug,” as the scene is apparently associated with 
an early version of the Orpheus legend (Mazar 1976). 

Typical to that city level are metal objects, mostly of 
bronze. A group of jugs, bowls, strainers, axheads, and 
spearheads was found in a single locus (No. 1739) in area 
CC. Schumacher (1908: 84-87) found in his “4th level” a 
number of metal objects, including five bronze stands and 
iron blades, which should probably be assigned to stratum 
VIA. The bronzework found in stratum VIA indicates a 
strong tradition of metalwork, which either continues the 
Canaanite tradition of bronzework (Negbi 1974) or was 
introduced into the country by the Sea Peoples (Tubb 
1988). 

e. Historical Correlations of Strata VII-VI. The ar¬ 
chaeological data should be correlated with three historical 
aspects: (1) the decline of the Canaanite city-states and the 
end of Egyptian rule in Canaan; (2) the settlement of the 
Sea Peoples; and (3) the settlement of the Israelite tribes. 

The destruction by fire of stratum VI IB in the later part 
of the 13th century b.c. indicates a forceful interruption 
in the Egyptian rule which is not documented. Stratum 
VI1A and the statue base of Rameses VI prove, however, 
that the Canaanite city was later rebuilt in the same tradi¬ 
tion and even prospered and that it lived under Egyptian 
suzerainty until ca. 1130 b.c. It seems that the destruction 
of the stratum VIIA city coincides with the end of Egyp¬ 
tian rule in Canaan, and the two events may well have been 
connected. The history of Megiddo in the 12th century 
b.c. is very similar to that of Canaanite Beth-shan and 
Lachish during that period. According to Ussishkin (1985: 
224-26) the decline of the Canaanite cities and the end of 
the Egyptian rule mark the end of the LB in Palestine. 

The Philistine pottery found in Megiddo can be taken 
as an expression of Philistine presence. However, many of 
the items are sherds and were not found in a clear strati¬ 
graphic context. Dothan (1982: 70-80) argues that the 
appearance of Philistine pottery in stratum VIIA is proof 
of Sea Peoples’ presence in that city level. But it seems that 

A. Mazar (1985: 96-97) is right that Philistine pottery 
appeared here in stratum VI and not earlier. Alt (1953), 

B. Mazar (1976), and Yadin (1970: 93—95) believe that 
Megiddo of stratum VIA, as manifested in its culture, was 
an 11th-century central Canaanite-Philistine city that was 
conquered and destroyed by David. 

The king of Megiddo is mentioned in Josh 12:21 in the 
list of kings defeated by Joshua. Josh 17:11-12 and Judg 
1:27 tell that the Canaanites continued to live in Megiddo 
until their subjection at a later period by the tribe of 
Manasseh (also 1 Chr 7:29). Albright (1936) believed that 
the expression “at Taanach, by Megiddo waters” (Judg. 
5:19) in the Song of Deborah refers to a time when 
Megiddo was not settled, and he assigned the poem and 


the events described in it to the period immediately follow¬ 
ing the destruction of the stratum VIIA city. Aharoni 
(1982), following a suggestion of Albright, who later with¬ 
drew it, argued that stratum VIIA was destroyed by the 
Israelites and that stratum VIB was a small Israelite settle¬ 
ment. This view is supported by the use of stone pillars in 
buildings of stratum VI—a typical feature in Israelite 
buildings—and by the presence of “collared-rim storage 
jars” which are usually associated with the Israelite settle¬ 
ment in Canaan (also Kempinski 1989: 78-82). 

3. The Israelite City. a. Stratum VB. This level in¬ 
cludes remains of domestic structures in various parts of 
the site, probably the remains of a small, unfortified settle¬ 
ment. Remains of one larger building, probably a trape¬ 
zoidal fort surrounded bv a casemate wall, were uncovered 
at the NE edge of the site (Wightman 1984: 132-36). This 
settlement is usually considered to be Israelite, dating to 
the time of David. 

b. The Solomonic City. Megiddo was included, together 
with Taanach and Beth-shan, in the fifth administrative 
district of Solomon (I Kgs 4:12) and apparently here was 
the residence of the district governor, Baana son of Ahi- 
lud. In 1 Kgs 9:15 Megiddo is mentioned together with 
Jerusalem, Hazor, and Gezer as a central city built by 
Solomon. It is clear that the text refers to the building of 
monumental structures the construction of which was fi¬ 
nanced by the levies imposed by the king. The remains of 
the Solomonic city level have been uncovered since exca¬ 
vations at Tel Megiddo began in 1903. Of special impor¬ 
tance is Yadin’s work (1960, 1970), which resulted in redat¬ 
ing City Wall 325 and “Solomon’s stables” to the 9th 
century b.c. Scholars widely differ on the stratigraphic, 
chronological, and functional interpretation of the re¬ 
mains. The summary below is based on Ussishkin’s views, 
but the different opinions will be stressed in the discussion 
of each aspect. 

Stratigraphically, the Solomonic city level includes all 
the structures which are immediately beneath the city wall 
(No. 325) of stratum IVA and associated structures and 
above the building remains of stratum VB (which in turn 
was built above the burned brick debris of stratum VI 
structures). These remains were originally assigned by the 
American excavators to different strata, V (later VA), IVB, 
and IV. Albright (1943: 29—30 n. 10) observed that the 
remains assigned to strata VA and IVB are in fact contem¬ 
porary and belong to one city level, which he labeled 
stratum VA-IVB, dated to the reign of Solomon. This 
concept was primarily followed by Wright (1950: 59-60) 
and Yadin (1970, 1972; Aharoni and Yadin 1977) and is 
generally accepted today (see Ussishkin 1980; Davies 
1986). Kenyon (1964) differs on many stratigraphic details 
and adopts lower dates. Aharoni (1972, 1982), followed by 
Herzog (1986: 93—108), basically accepted the stratigraphy 
but labeled this city level stratum VA; assuming that the 
superimposed city level, stratum IVA (his IVB), represents 
the Solomonic city, he dated stratum VA-IVB to the reign 
of David. Wightman (1985) recently analyzed afresh the 
stratigraphy of strata VI—111 and pointed out that the 
domestic and public structures had a different history. 

Stratum VA-IVB includes three palatial edifices, Nos. 
1723, 6000, and 338, built at the S, N, and E sides of the 
site respectively. See Fig. MEG.04. They were positioned 
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MEG.04. Plan of Stratum VA-IVB at Megiddo—Solomonic Period. (Courtesy of D. Ussishkin) 


at the edge of the city, their facades facing its center; and 
their back walls reached the upper periphery of the site. 
All of them opened into spacious courtyards. A large 
building, No. 1482, believed to have had an administrative 
function, was built alongside the S palace compound. No. 
1723. Large quarters of domestic buildings were uncov¬ 
ered along the E and N edges of the city. The N quarter 
also included a sanctuary (No. 2081). 

The palatial buildings, the sanctuary, and the domestic 
structures built along the upper periphery of the site 
formed a line of defense around the city. According to 
Yadin this line of defense was a casemate city wall, best 
observed to the W of Palace 6000. The city gate was 
located, as in previous periods, in the N side of the city. It 


was the small, two-entry gatehouse, approached by a wide, 
lime-paved ramp (Loud 1948: 39-45). Stratigraphically it 
should be assigned to stratum VA-IVB as suggested by 
Loud (Ussishkin 1980; Herzog 1986: 93-108) rather than 
the so-called Solomonic four-entry gatehouse, which is 
later in date and belongs to stratum IVA. In addition, a 
postern (gallery 629) was built at the W side above the 
spring. It was excavated and dated by the American expe¬ 
dition to the 12th century (Lamon 1935) but correctly 
assigned by Yadin to stratum VA-IVB. 

Ashlar masonry, possibly quarried SE of the site (Shiloh 
and Horowitz 1975), was lavishly used in the construction 
of the palatial buildings, in their massive foundations and 
their superstructure. Proto-Ionic stone capitals, which 
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were mounted on stone pilasters or freestanding pillars, 
decorated monumental entrances in these buildings (La¬ 
mon and Shipton 1939: 55-57; Ussishkin 1970). Unfortu¬ 
nately, these edifices were largely destroyed when the 
ashlars were stolen for secondary use in stratum IVA. The 
construction with ashlar masonry, which originated in 
Egypt, appeared for the first time in Canaan in the LB 
temple and city gate at Megiddo and was introduced on a 
large scale during the reign of Solomon. Its appearance in 
Megiddo fits the description of ashlar masonry used in the 
construction of Solomon’s palace in Jerusalem (1 Kgs 7:9- 
12). The wide use of ashlars was part of the Phoenician 
influence which dominated Solomon’s building activities. 

Palace 6000 was uncovered by Yadin (1970: 73-77). It 
was a rectangular building, measuring ca. 28 by 21 m; and 
following its destruction by fire, most of its stones were 
stolen. It seems to have been a ceremonial palace built as a 
bit-hilani, that is, a type of a ceremonial palace character¬ 
ized by a monumental porticoed entrance and a large 
central hall which was commonly used in N Syria during 
that period. Palace 1723 (Lamon and Shipton 1939: 11- 
24) was built in a spacious, lime-paved, square courtyard. 
The entrance to the courtyard was through monumental 
gate 1567, which was largely uncovered by Schumacher 
{1908: 91-104), who labeled it der Palast. The palace was 
square in plan, measuring ca. 23 by 23 m. It was mostly 
preserved at foundation level, and hence its aboveground 
plan is open to conjecture. It seems probable that the 
edifice contained a residential as well as a ceremonial 
section, the latter built as a bit-hilani (Ussishkin 1966). 
Hence Solomonic Megiddo apparently contained at least 
two bit-hilani palaces, as, for instance, in the acropolises of 
Tell Tayanat and Zincirli (ancient Sam’al) in N Syria, which 
date to that general period. A number of scholars, how¬ 
ever, believe that only Palace 6000 was a bit-hilani , while 
Palace 1723 had a different plan (Yadin 1970: 95; Fritz 
1983: 22-25; Kempinski 1989). 

The third palatial edifice, Building 338, was built at the 
highest place in the city. The building was constructed on 
an aboveground foundation podium. It was first uncov¬ 
ered by Schumacher (1908: 110—24), who identified it as a 
sanctuary; associating it with the stratum II fortress, he 
defined it as a Tempelburg. It was further uncovered by 
Fisher (1929: 68-74), who identified it as a “temple of 
Astarte,” and by Guy (1931: 30—37), who identified it as 
the residence of the commander of the E sector of the city 
and assigned it to stratum IV (i.e., stratum IVA). Finally, it 
was studied by Lamon and Shipton (1939: 47-59), who 
accepted Guy’s interpretation, which is generally accepted 
today. However, it seems that Schumacher rightly identi¬ 
fied Unit 340 at the S part of the edifice as a shrine 
(Ussishkin 1989). Two large steles found inside hint at a 
dual cult performed here. Model shrines and stone altars 
found by Fisher to the S of Building 338 (May 1935) 
probably belonged to this shrine. While Unit 340 and its 
forecourt served as a sanctuary, other parts of the edifice 
may have had a secular function. A wing of the building 
uncovered by Schumacher but ignored by the American 
excavators antedates the stratum IVA city wall; hence the 
edifice dates to stratum IVB. 

Sanctuary 2081 was built, like the palaces, with its back 
wall extending along the upper periphery of the site (Loud 


1948: 45-46). Two monolithic stones found standing in its 
center were probably cultic steles. A cache of cultic equip¬ 
ment was uncovered here. Several stones carved in the 
shape of an eighth segment of a sphere found nearby 
(Lamon and Shipton 1939: 24) probably indicate that a 
large horned altar erected of ashlar stones of the type 
uncovered in Tel Beer-sheba stood in the courtyard of the 
sanctuary. 

Much pottery was uncovered in stratum VA-IVB. Typi¬ 
cal to it are red-slipped, irregularly burnished vessels 
which start to spread in Palestine at that time. Their 
appearance in Tel Megiddo is a chronological pivot for 
dating the appearance of this class of pottery. 

The end of stratum VA-IVB is not clear. Megiddo is 
mentioned in the list of cities conquered by Sheshonk I in 
his campaign in ca. 925 b.c., and Albright proposed that 
the Solomonic city was destroyed by him. However, the 
data do not indicate an overall destruction of the stratum 
VA-IVB city. Only a number of structures, primarily Pal¬ 
ace 6000 and Building 10, were destroyed by fire. The 
sporadic destruction could have been associated with the 
division of the united monarchy in ca. 930 b.c., or with 
Sheshonk I’s campaign, or could have even occurred at a 
slightly later date. 

However, it seems that the settlement continued to exist 
after 925 b.c. A fragment of a stone-carved stele of Shesh¬ 
onk I was uncovered by Fisher (1929). It was estimated 
that the complete stele was ca. 3.3 m high and 1.5 m wide. 
It was probably erected not far from its find spot at the E 
side of the site, which was the highest point of the city at 
that time. Sheshonk I must have erected his stele in an 
existing, not in a desolate, city, with the intention of 
holding it in the future. The situation at Megiddo also 
indicates that Sheshonk I’s campaign was meant to renew 
the Egyptian foothold in Canaan and to turn Megiddo into 
a major base for that purpose. But the Egyptian conquest 
was short-lived since a year later Sheshonk died and the 
new ambitious program was abandoned. 

c. Stratum IVA. The stratum IVA city radically differs 
from that of the previous stratum VA-IVB city. See Fig. 
MEG.05. It seems that the change of character is an 
expression of a different function given to Megiddo as a 
result of the division of the monarchy. Once the kingdom 
had been divided, strategic needs must have changed; and 
thus Megiddo became a fortified stronghold instead of a 
civilian district center. The palatial compounds were no 
longer needed; and the walls of the edifices (except the 
shrine in Building 338 which was buried beforehand as an 
act of reverence) were dismantled, their stones taken for 
secondary use in the new buildings. 

City Wall 325 surrounded the city. Because the wall was 
ca. 3.6 m thick, its two faces were built with insets and 
offsets. It was built of stone and did not have any founda¬ 
tions. The entrance to the city was through a complex city 
gate—the so called Solomonic gate (Lamon in Loud 1948: 
46-57). A roadway led up to an outer, two-entry gate¬ 
house. The latter opened to an open court; and behind it 
was built the inner, four-entry gatehouse which adjoined 
the city wall. The inner gatehouse rested on massive foun¬ 
dations, supported by a constructional fill, which were 
entirely exposed by the American excavators. The struc¬ 
ture was built with ashlars removed from the stratum VA- 
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MEG.05. Plan of Stratum IVA at Megiddo—Divided Kingdom Period. (Courtesy of D. Ussishkin) 


IVB buildings. The gate complex is similar to the 1 Oth— 
9th centuries b.c. gate complexes at Gezer, Lachish, and 
probably Tel Batash (ancient Timnah), and the inner gate¬ 
house also to the four-entry city gates in Hazor and Ash- 
dod. All these gates are based on a similar foundations 
structure and ground plan. 

The construction date of the city gate is a controversial 
issue. Stratigraphically, the city gate adjoins City Wall 325 
and is contemporary with it, as concluded by the original 
excavators (cf. Aharoni 1972; Ussishkin 1980; Herzog 
1986: 93-108). Hence, the city gate belongs to stratum 
IVA and dates to the period of the divided monarchy. 
Yadin (1958, 1970, 1972, 1980) believed that the four- 
entry gatehouse originated in stratum VA-IVB and dates 


to the reign of Solomon. This dating is primarily based on 
the similarity in plan between this gate and the four-entry 
gates in Hazor and Gezer—all three cities being mentioned 
together in 1 Kgs 9:15 as built by Solomon. Yadin offered 
a new interpretation of the stratigraphy to explain how the 
gate is earlier than City Wall 325; he based his explanation 
on the assumption (which seems utterly impossible) that 
the foundation structure of the gatehouse is in fact part of 
the gate’s original superstructure. Yadin’s dating is cur¬ 
rently followed by most scholars (e.g., Davies [1986: 85- 
92], W. G. Dever, V. Fritz, P. R. S. Moorey. and Y. Shiloh 
[1980]). Aharoni and Herzog, who believe that the citv 
gate belongs stratigraphically to stratum IVA (labeled 1YB 
by them), however, date this stratum to the reign of Solo- 
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mon; and hence they consider the city gate to be Solo¬ 
monic in date. 

A massive water system was built to enable easier ap¬ 
proach to the spring located at the bottom of the W slope 
(Lamon 1935). It was dated by the American excavators to 
the 12th century b.c. but redated by Yadin. The stratum 
VA-IVB “gallery” was now blocked and so was the ap¬ 
proach to the spring from outside. A vertical shaft was 
dug from the surface of the mound through the accumu¬ 
lated debris and the natural rock and had stairs prepared 
along its sides. It ended in a horizontal tunnel cut in the 
rock and leading to the spring. In a later stage the horizon¬ 
tal tunnel was deepened, enabling the water to flow to the 
bottom of the vertical shaft. 

Two complexes of stables for horses were uncovered 
(Lamon and Shipton 1939: 32-47). This interpretation of 
the structures was first given by Guy (1931: 37—48), who 
associated them with Solomon’s “cities for chariots and 
cities for horsemen” (1 Kgs 9:19). Pritchard (1970) sug¬ 
gested that these structures were storehouses or barracks; 
he based his opinion on analysis of structural characteris¬ 
tics and on the complete absence of equestrian accoutre¬ 
ments. Aharoni (1982) and Herzog (1973), who discovered 
a similar structure in Tel Beer-sheba, interpreted these 
buildings as storehouses. Fritz (1977) considered them to 
be barracks, and Herr (1988) suggested that they served as 
marketplaces. Yadin (1976) and Holladay (1986) further 
argued that these are stables for horses, and this interpre¬ 
tation forms the basis for the discussion below. 

The S complex contains five units of stabling built in a 
row. Each unit was rectangular, measuring ca. 21 by 11 m, 
and contained a central, lime-paved passage and two side, 
stone-paved aisles. Each aisle was separated from the pas¬ 
sageway by a row of stone pillars alternating with stone 
mangers—all of which are ashlar stones stolen from the 
Solomonic edifices. The side aisles served as stalls for the 
horses, and each pillar and the neighboring manger 
marked the position of one horse. Many of the pillars had 
holes cut in their corners for tethering the horses. Each 
aisle could accommodate 15 horses; hence each unit con¬ 
tained 30 horses, and the entire complex 150 horses. The 
stables opened into a spacious, lime-paved, square court¬ 
yard, measuring ca. 55 by 55 m. The courtyard, built on 
sloping ground, was based on a massive artificial fill laid 
here to level the floor. Lamon and Shipton suggested that 
a unit of chariots was stationed in the S complex and that 
the courtyard was used for their training. One can assume 
that the unit contained 100 chariots—3 horses per chariot. 

The N complex contained similar stabling units, but 
they were not built according to a uniform plan and were 
not grouped around a large courtyard. Hence riding 
horses were probably garrisoned there. Lamon and Ship- 
ton calculated that this complex contained 300 or 330 
horses; hence 450 or 480 horses were garrisoned at Me- 
giddo. 

Large amounts of water and supplies had to be daily 
provided for these horses. Water could have been easily 
brought from the water system; a square brick installation 
found in the courtyard of the S complex was interpreted 
as a tank for water. A large storage pit (No. 1414) was 
uncovered midway between the two stable complexes and 
assigned to stratum III (Lamon and Shipton 1939: 66- 


68). Stratigraphically, it could have belonged to stratum 
IVA, and it seems quite possible that it served as a central 
silo for keeping provisions for the horses. The pit was at 
least 7 m deep (its upper edge may not have been pre¬ 
served), and its diameter at the bottom is 7 m. The entire 
construction was of rubble, and the rough surface had not 
been plastered. A pair of winding stairs were added. Its 
present capacity is ca. 450 m 3 . Remains of chaff and grains 
were found inside, and the excavators estimated that the 
pit contained a certain amount of chaff when it fell into 
disuse. Assuming, as calculated by Holladay (1986: 118), 
that each horse consumed ca. 9.6 liters of supply per day, 
the pit could have held supplies sufficient for feeding 300- 
330 horses for 130-150 days. 

The city of stratum IVA must have been a garrison city, 
and it is noteworthy that residential quarters were not 
uncovered. Here Ahaziah, king of Judah, died when he 
fled, riding wounded in his chariot, before Jehu’s men 
(2 Kgs 9:27). The stable complexes prove that Megiddo 
was a center for Israelite chariotry and cavalry units at the 
time of the divided monarchy. The written sources indi¬ 
cate the weight of these units in the Israelite army. Thus 
the Assyrian annals indicate the strength of Ahab’s chari¬ 
otry and cavalry in the battle of Qarqar in N Syria in 853 
b.c., as well as in the 8th century b.c. (Dailey 1985). 

Three exceptionally fine seals apparently belong to this 
city level. Schumacher (1908: 99-101) uncovered two seals 
near the gate to the Palace 1723 compound. The first is a 
jasper seal portraying a roaring lion and inscribed “(be¬ 
longing) to Shema, servant of Jeroboam,” obviously Jero¬ 
boam II, king of Israel. The second, carved of lapis lazuli, 
portrays a griffin and is inscribed “(belonging) to Asaph.” 
The third seal, uncovered by Guy on the surface of the 
site (W, E. Staples in Guy 1931: 49-68), is cut of serpen¬ 
tine. It depicts a griffin and a locust and is inscribed 
“Hannan.” 

d. Stratum III. In 734 b.c. Tiglath-pileser III cam¬ 
paigned in Philistia and probably already held Megiddo. 
In 732 b.c. he conquered the N parts of the kingdom of 
Israel and annexed them to Assyria. Megiddo became the 
capital of the Assyrian province Magiddu, and stratum III 
probably dates to this period. 

City Wall 325 continued in use in stratum III, but 
apparently a new city gate was constructed. See Fig. 
CIT.09. Remains of one or two gatehouses superimposed 
above the four-entry inner gatehouse were uncovered 
(Guy 1931: 24-27; Lamon and Shipton 1939: 74-83). The 
upper one was a two-entry gatehouse which belongs to 
stratum III. Beneath it were uncovered remains of a three- 
entry gatehouse. The excavators concluded that the three- 
entry gatehouse was never completed, as it was decided at 
the time of construction to alter the plans and erect a two- 
entry gatehouse instead. Yadin believed that the three- 
entry gatehouse was completed and used before being 
later replaced by the two-entry gatehouse. The outer gate¬ 
house was also rebuilt when the rebuilding of the inner 
gatehouse was carried out. 

To the W of the city gate two public buildings (Nos. 
1052, 1369) were uncovered (Lamon and Shipton 1939: 
69-74). They portray several Assyrian architectural ele¬ 
ments, notably a central, rectangular courtyard. It is clear 
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that these buildings functioned as Assyrian government 
administrative or residential centers. 

Large areas of the city were uncovered, revealing resi¬ 
dential quarters which apparently covered the entire top 
of the mound. The houses were arranged in blocks which 
were separated by evenly spaced and parallel streets. 

e. Stratum II. This stratum dates to the 7th century b.c. 
It is characterized by residential quarters similar to those 
of stratum III. New domestic houses were now built along 
the same pattern of streets. Remains of buildings uncov¬ 
ered near the upper periphery of the site indicate that 
City Wall 325 had fallen into disuse in stratum II or 
stratum I sometime before the settlement came to an end. 

A large structure built at the E edge of the site was 
uncovered by Schumacher (1908: 110-21) as part of the 
Tempelburg, and by Fisher, who identified it as a fortress 
(Lamon and Shipton 1939: 83-86). It measures ca. 69 by 
48 m and has a large, central court. The stone walls, 
preserved at foundation level, are ca. 2.5 m thick. Accord¬ 
ing to Lamon and Shipton the fortress was built above the 
disused City Wall 325; hence the fortress functioned when 
Megiddo was no longer a fortified city. But stratigraphi- 
cally this conclusion is not proven since nowhere do the 
walls of the structure reach the line of the city wall and 
both of them could have been contemporary. The buried 
shrine of Building 338 was located in the courtyard of the 
fortress and rose higher than the surrounding chambers. 
Hence the structure could have hardly served as a fortress; 
its function is unclear; and its ground plan seems to be 
related to the buried shrine (Ussishkin 1989). 

In 609 b.c. Pharaoh Neco reached Megiddo on his way 
to Carchemish to aid Assyria against the Babylonians. 
Josiah, king of Judah, traveled to Megiddo and was exe¬ 
cuted there by Neco (2 Kgs 23:29-30; 2 Chr 35:20-24). 
This event is usually understood as an attempt that failed 
by Josiah to challenge militarily the Egyptian pharaoh. It 
was further concluded that Josiah’s expanded kingdom 
included Megiddo and that the stratum II fortress was 
built by Josiah or by the Egyptians (Malamat 1973). How¬ 
ever, Na^man (1989) is probably right that Josiah’s king¬ 
dom was much smaller and that he was executed when he 
came to Megiddo to pay homage to the Egyptian overlord. 

f. Stratum I. This stratum represents the last period of 
settlement on the mound, in the Babylonian and Persian 
periods, until the place was finally abandoned in the 4th 
century b.c. The abandonment of Megiddo could possibly 
be associated with Alexander the Great’s conquest of Pal¬ 
estine in 322 b.c. 

The remains of the Babylonian and Persian periods are 
relatively dull (Stern 1982: 5—8, 240). They include re¬ 
mains of many small houses, three long storerooms near 
the city gate, and a number of stone-built cist tombs. 

The reference to Megiddo in Zech 12:11, mentioning 
“the mourning for Hadadrtmmon in the plain of Me¬ 
giddo,” probably dates to the Persian or Hellenistic period. 
The mourning referred to could be a fertility ritual asso¬ 
ciated with the storm god Hadad-Rimmon. It indicates 
that Megiddo lay at that time in an area that was already 
little known to the Jews and regarded by them as alien and 
pagan (Davies 1986: 109). 

4. The Later Periods. A Jewish village named Kefer 
■Dtnay existed to the S of the site ca. a.d. 100. During the 


reign of Hadrian (a.d. 117-38), the Legio II Traiana was 
stationed here, and it was later replaced by the Legio VI 
Ferrata. Kefar 5 Otnay was renamed Legio, after the occu¬ 
pying force. Legio became the center of an administrative 
district; from this the Arab village of Lejjun in turn de¬ 
rived its name. 

Schumacher (1908: 161—90) investigated extensive re¬ 
mains of the Roman and Muslim periods, including aque¬ 
ducts, a theater, and tombs, as well as a possible site of a 
Roman camp, to the S of the site. Very interesting are two 
cremation burials, probably of soldiers of the Vlth Legion, 
which were recently discovered (Tsuk 1988-89). Schu¬ 
macher (1908: 151-53) also uncovered some late remains 
on the site, notably an Ottoman watchtower on the E side. 
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David Ussishkin 


MEGIDDO, PLAIN OF (PLACE) [Heb biq c at megid- 
do(n)]. The central portion of the Jezreel valley, nearby the 
city of Megiddo (M.R. 167221), mentioned only twice in 
the OT (2 Chr 35:22; Zech 12:11). Although it was the 
scene of many battles, the only one referred to in the OT 
occurred in 609 B.c. By that time, Josiah, the king of 
Judah, had completed many of his celebrated religious 
reforms, and Judah was again becoming a political power. 
On the international scene the Assyrians were succumbing 
to their foes, but Neco of Egypt wished to go to their aid. 
His line of march crossed the Jezreel valley at Megiddo, 
and there Josiah challenged him. Josiah was mortally 
wounded by an archer before the battle had barely begun. 
The sudden death of this reforming king led to deep 
mourning among religious circles in Judah (2 Chr 35:24- 
25). It may be that Zechariah’s enigmatic reference to 
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mourning for Hadadrimmon in the plain of Megiddo is 
also in some way connected with this incident. 
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MEGIDDO, WATERS OF (PLACE) [Heb mi me- 
giddo ]. This term occurs only in Judg 5:19, as part of the 
description of the place where the Israelites under Debo¬ 
rah and Barak fought with the chariot forces of Sisera. 
Scholars have noted that the verse does not specifically 
refer to the city of Megiddo (M.R. 167221), although 
Taanach (M.R. 171214) is mentioned. Precise identifica¬ 
tion of the waters is complicated by the inclusion of Taan¬ 
ach, since none of the wadis in the region flow by both 
sites. 

Albright (1936: 27) believed that the Wadi el-Lejjun, 
which flows from the hills behind Megiddo, was the “waters 
of Megiddo.” He also held that the lack of a specific 
reference to Megiddo in the verse implied that Megiddo 
was uninhabited at the time of the battle. As a result, 
Albright dated the battle of Deborah and Barak to the 
period between Megiddo VII and Megiddo VI. However, 
Aharoni (LBHG, 28) uses the same information to derive a 
drastically reordered course of events. 

Simons (GTTOT, 290) pointed out that the Wadi el- 
Lejjun is both too small and too far from Taanach to be 
acceptable as the waters of Megiddo. He suggested the 
Nahal Kishon, mentioned in Judg 5:21 and which drains 
the whole Jezreel valley, should be considered as an alter¬ 
native identification. 

While this interpretation is feasible, the term is yet to be 
satisfactorily identified, although it is clear its location 
should be sought in the region between Taanach and 
Megiddo. 
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MEGILLOTH [Heb hamel megillot]. The term “megil- 
loth” means scrolls and is used to refer to the “five scrolls,” 
Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes (or Qo- 
heleth), and Esther, which are gathered together as a 
collection within the Writings (Heb ketubim) in modern 
printed editions of the Hebrew Bible. This sequence is 
meant to reflect the order of the feasts in which they are 
read: Song of Songs at Passover, Ruth at Pentecost (Heb 
tabu^ot), Lamentations on the Ninth of Ab (commemorat¬ 
ing the destruction of the temple), Ecclesiastes at the Feast 
of Booths (Heb sukkot), and Esther at Purim. That this is a 
rather late grouping of books is evident from looking at 
the order in which these books were placed in various 
canon lists and manuscripts. The Babylonian Talmud in B. 
Bat. 14b places the order of the Writings as: Ruth, Psalms, 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lamentations, 


Daniel, Esther, Ezra (including Nehemiah), and Chroni¬ 
cles. This probably reflects the perceived chronological 
order of the books, with only Chronicles being out of 
sequence. The order in many Sephardic mss as well as 
Codex Leningradensus (a.d. 1008), the ms underlying the 
popular Biblia Hebraica (from the 3d ed. on), is: Chronicles, 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations, Esther, Daniel, and Ezra-Nehemiah. This is 
interesting, because it shows that the five megilloth were 
already being grouped together as a separate collection 
within the Writings, albeit within a chronological order, 
from Ruth (in the period of the judges) to Song of Songs 
and Ecclesiastes, which were widely regarded as being 
Solomonic, to Daniel, the Jewish statesman who prophe¬ 
sied during the Exile, to Ezra-Nehemiah, postexilic Jewish 
reformers. When the megilloth became associated with the 
five festivals of Judaism, it is only natural that that would 
affect the order in which they would be placed in Jewish 
Bibles. 

H. Eldon Clem 


MEHETABEL (PERSON) [Heb mthetaPel). The name 
of two persons in the Hebrew Bible. The name means 
“God is bestowing good.” 

1. The wife of Hadad (II), king of Edom, and also the 
daughter of Matred, daughter of Mezahab (Gen 36:39; 
1 Chr 1:50). This is most probably a genuine Edomite 
name. The participle of the H-stem mehetab < *muhaytib 
preserves the h-preformative. The same is the case in 
ancient Aramaic and ancient North Arabian (cf., e.g., yht c l 
*yuhaiti c , the name of an Arab tribal leader of the 7th 
century b.c.; Knauf 1985b: 6, n. 28). The rooty//?, however, 
is absent from Arabic. The name of Mehetabel’s father, 
Matred, may also be Edomite. Names from trd are attested 
for both Canaanite and Arabic (Knauf 1985a: 248). The 
second “daughter” need not to be changed into “son” if 
one assumes that Mezahab was the name of Mehetabel and 
Matred’s town, village, or shire of origin, rather than the 
name of her grandfather (Weippert 1971: 436). 

2. The grandfather or, more likely, the family of the 
prophet Shemaiah, son of Delaiah (Neh 6:10). Nehemiah 
rejected Shemaiah’s oracle (Neh 6:12-14); Shemaiah had 
been paid to deliver this oracle by Tobiah, the Judean 
governor of the Persian province of Ammon and Nehe- 
miah’s adversary. Grammatically, the name Mehetabel sug¬ 
gests that his family may have been of Transjordanian 
origin. This could help to explain Tobiah’s relationship to 
this particular prophet. 
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MEHIDA (PERSON) [Heb mihida >]. The name of a 
family of temple servants who returned to Palestine with 
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Zerubbabel shortly after 538 b.c.e., the end of the Baby¬ 
lonian Exile. The name appears in Ezra 2:52 in the phrase 
“the sons of Mehida,” where the temple servants are distin¬ 
guished from the people of Israel, the priests, and the 
Levites. The parallel passage Neh 7:46-56 also lists “the 
sons of Mehida” (Neh 7:54), as does the later parallel 
1 Esdr 5:32. The Greek versions show three different 
transliterations of this word: maouda (Ezra 2:52), meida 
(Neh 7:54), and meedda (1 Esdr 5:32). It is, however, ren¬ 
dered consistently in the English versions. 

Steven R. Swanson 

MEHIR (PERSON) [Heb mehir], A descendant of Chelub 
in the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr 4:11). Nothing otherwise 
is known of him. 

H. C. Lo 


MEHOLATHITE [Heb meholdti ]. A descriptive term 
indicating the place of origin of Adriel, the son-in-law of 
Saul son of Kish, and the first king of Israel (1 Sam 18:19; 
2 Sam 21:8). According to the Masoretic vocalization, it is 
a gentilic form from the root hwl, meaning “to whirl,” 
“dance.” It is generally considered to be a reference to 
Adriefs association with the town of Abel-meholah in the 
W ghor: he is the one “from Meholah” (so Smith Samuel 
ICC, 172; Stoebe Das erste Buck Samuelis KAT, 345; Klein 
1 Samuel WBC, 189). However, an alternative explanation 
is possible based on a different vocalization of the conso¬ 
nantal text. The term could be a gentilic indicating Adriel’s 
association with the Manassite clan of Mahlah: Adriel the 
Mahlathite. While the identification of a person by his 
town of origin or residence was a frequent biblical practice, 
other options included identification by patronymic, which 
would either be the name of one’s father or one’s clan 
affiliation (PI 1: 253), or by nationality. Examples of the 
last two options are conveniently provided by the list of 
David’s mighty men in 2 Sam 23:8-39 and 1 Chr 11:20- 
47: Jeshbaal the Hachmonite; Ahiam the son of Sharar the 
Hararite; Helez the Paltite/Pelonite; Zalmon the Ahohite 
(cf. Eleazer son of Dodo son of Ahohi in 2 Sam 23:9); Bani 
the Gadite; Zelek the Ammonite; Gareb the Ithrite; and 
Uriah the Hittite. If the term is construed as a clan gentilic, 
it would no longer provide a firm association of Adriel 
with the town of Abel-meholah, since the clan could have 
occupied more than a single town. 

Diana V. Edelman 


MEHRI LANGUAGE. See LANGUAGES (INTRO¬ 
DUCTORY SURVEY). 


MEHUJAEL (PERSON) [Heb mehuycPel, mehiyya?el\ . Son 
of I rad and father of Methushael in the line of Cain (Gen 
4:18); however, the two appearances of the name are 
spelled with a slight difference in the consonantal Hebrew 
text (a distinction preserved in the Targums). The Peshitta 
and the Vulgate follow the first spelling (cf. also Targum 
Neohti). The best attestations of the LXX seem to follow 
the second spelling (maiel). The Samaritan Pentateuch 


avoids the issue by omitting the disputed syllable (myhH). 
The fact that the Hebrew text was not harmonized attests 
to the care taken in preserving such differences, even 
when they exist side by side (Cassuto 1961: 232-33). 
Comparisons with the genealogy of Seth in Genesis 5 have 
related this name with that of Mahalalel (Wilson 1977: 
161-62). The initial mem and the final * alep and lamed are 
three consonants (half of the possible six) which the names 
share. It is generally agreed that Mehujael is composed of 
two elements, the second of which is 5 /, “god;” but the first 
element is disputed (Westermann 1984: 328-29). On the 
one hand, Akk mahhu , “an ecstatic,” has been suggested 
(Cassuto 1961: 232). On the other hand, West Semitic mh 5 , 
“to smite,” and a participial form of hyh, “to live,” have also 
both been posited (Skinner Genesis ICC, 117, noting Philo 
and Jerome; Gabriel 1959: 414). These options would 
respectively render the names “ecstatic of God,” “God has 
smitten,” and “God gives life.” The first two forms are 
unattested as bases of personal names; while the root, hyh, 
is attested in West Semitic names in virtually all periods 
(e.g., Eve, which may share a similar element). 
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MEHUMAN (PERSON) [Heb mehuman]. One of seven 
eunuchs, along with Biztha, Harbona, Bigtha, Abagtha, 
Zethar, and Carkas, of King Ahasuerus listed in Esth 1:10. 
The order of the names in this list may imply a ranking of 
importance among the seven. The specific office these 
eunuchs held is termed literally “the ones who minister 
before the king” (Heb hamesaretim *et pene hammelek) in Esth 
1:10. It appears that they were chamberlains to the king 
and that their function was to wait upon Ahasuerus and to 
summon individuals before him when desired. They at¬ 
tempted to bring Queen Vashti from her banquet to the 
king’s banquet (Esth 1:10-12), and perhaps they were also 
the ones sent to summon Haman to both of Esther’s 
banquets with the king (Esth 5:5; 6:14). In addition, the 
episode in Esth 7:9-10, where Harbona informed the king 
of Haman’s scheme to kill Mordecai, resulting in the king’s 
ordering Haman’s execution, may suggest that these par¬ 
ticular eunuchs served also to look after the affairs of the 
king and to escort and execute condemned prisoners. 
Since they did not seem to have direct contact with the 
harem, most likely the term “eunuch” (Heb jam), with 
respect to their office, was only symbolic and should not 
be taken literally. Perhaps it would be better translated as 
“chamberlain,” or “court official.” It is known from ancient 
sources that the title “eunuch” could be applied to any 
number of court officials, from bureaucrats to military 
officers (Weidner 1956: 264-65). The fact that there were 
only seven who held this office may reflect Persian mythol¬ 
ogy, which saw the heavenly royal court of their high god 
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as having seven ministers. Thus the earthly court of Ahas- 
uerus was set up to imitate the divine model (Paton Esther 
ICC, 148). 

The etymologies and ethnic origin of these seven names 
have been a topic of some debate. Some would like to view 
them as historical Persian names in order to affirm in part 
the historicity of the book of Esther. Others feel that the 
author of the book has invented them for his own pur¬ 
poses, and thus neither they nor the book should be 
considered historical (Moore Esther AB, 8-9). Most of these 
names do appear to be of Persian/Iranian origin; but their 
correct spelling is in doubt, making it difficult to deter¬ 
mine their exact etymology. The various Versions of the 
OT exhibit a variety of forms for each one of these seven 
names. Thus, for instance, Abagtha (Heb 5 abagta 5 ) is ren¬ 
dered as abataza by LXX bs , as zebathatha by LXX a , as achedes 
by the OL, and as y gbwP by the Syriac version. What is even 
more confusing is that the Lucianic recension of the LXX 
omits all of these names entirely in Esth 1:10. See Moore 
for a complete listing of the variants for all the names 
(Esther AB, XLI-XLIV). Because of the Versions 1 over¬ 
whelming lack of support of the MT readings, many 
scholars have doubted the accuracy of the spellings in the 
Hebrew text and have attempted to reconstruct the origi¬ 
nal names by other means. In the past some have used a 
so-called preferred reading of the LXX as a basis for 
reconstructing an original name because it fit the phonetic 
makeup of a likely Persian cognate. Thus the consonants 
of Biztha (Heb bizzeta?) were altered by some to read mzAn 
(= mazdana ?), following the reading of the LXX bs , mazan , 
because it was phonetically equivalent to Pers mazdana , 
“gift of (the god) Mazda.” Likewise, Bigtha (Heb bigta?) was 
read as bgd? (= bagedata ?), supposedly following a mis¬ 
reading of LXX a , bazethatha, to agree with Pers bagadata, 
“given by god.” And finally, Abagtha (Heb ^abagta?) as well 
suffered the same fate, being altered to ^bzt? (= 5 abazata 5 ?), 
following the LXX, abataza (Paton Esther ICC, 67-68). 
Others argued that several of these names were slightly 
misspelled variants of other personal names in the book of 
Esther. Mehuman was viewed as a variant for Memucan 
(Heb memukdn ) (Esth 1:14); Bigtha as a different spelling 
for Bigthan (Heb bigtan) (Esth 2:21; 6:2); and Abagtha 
some felt was a gloss of the previous name, Bigtha, in the 
list of Esth 1:10 (Paton Esther ICC, 67-68). In addition 
Duchesne-Guillemin saw the two lists of names in Esth 
1:10 and 1:14 as duplicates but in reverse order of each 
other. Therefore Mehuman, the first name in Esth 1:10, 
was the same name as Memucan, the last name in Esth 
1:14, and so on (Duchesne-Guillemin 1953). 

Against these older views more recent scholarship has 
argued that the MT tradition tends to preserve the correct 
phonetic consonantal spelling of foreign names quite 
faithfully. Linguistic studies in the various Persian dialects 
have progressed greatly in the past generation, and now 
more precise phonetic correlations can be made between 
Persian words and the Hebrew spelling of them (Millard 
1977: 482-87). Thus most of the seven names in Esth 1:10 
have been found to be phonetically equivalent to attested 
Persian words or actual Persian proper names. The follow¬ 
ing correlations have been made: 

Mehuman: From the Aramaic passive participle form, 
mehayman, from the root Vm, meaning “trusty” or 
“eunuch”; or from O Pers vahumanah , “intelligent.” 


Biztha: Possibly from Pers besteh, “bound,” or “eunuch.” 
Harbona: From N Pers kherban, “donkey driver.” 

Bigtha: Possibly from O Pers bagadd , “gift of god.” 
Abagtha: From M Iranian gabata , “fortunate one.” 

Zethar: From M Pers zaitar, “conqueror.” 

Carkas: From Avestan kahrkdsa, “vulture.” 

If these identifications are correct, then with one possi¬ 
ble exception all of these eunuchs may have actual Persian 
names. If so, they themselves may have come from differ¬ 
ent cultural backgrounds judging from the fact that their 
names find their origins in so many diverse dialects of 
Persian. This is exactly the state of affairs one would have 
found at Ahasuerus’ court. Aramaic records from Persep- 
olis dating from his reign have shown that there were 
many different Aryan nationalities represented at court 
(Millard 1977: 482-84). Therefore one might use the 
above evidence to argue in part that the author of Esther 
derived the story from a historical account or at least had 
knowledge of some Persian names and customs. 
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MEINIM. Inhabitants of the city-state of Ma^n. See 
MEUNIM. 


MEIRON (M.R. 191265). The site of ancient Meiron, 
also spelled “Meron,” is located just N of the Wad! Meiron, 
approximately 1 km N of the nearest site, Khirbet Shema c . 
in the modern moshav of the same name. The site embraces 
some 200 dunams (ca. 50 acres) and is one of the largest 
ancient settlements of the Upper Galilee region. It is not to 
be confused with the “waters of Merom” of Joshua 11:5, 7 
or Mero or Meroth of Josephus (JW 2.573; 3.39). The 
latter (M.R. 199270) has been recently identified by a new 
excavation team as Khirbet Marus, a site which the exca¬ 
vators maintain constitutes the northernmost border of 
the Galilee (Ilan and Damati 1985). Meiron is to be equated 
rather with the Talmudic village associated with Simeon 
bar Yochai and the priestly clan of Jehoiarib (1 Chr 24:7). 
By medieval times Meiron becomes an important Jewish 
pilgrimage place and is associated with the Feast ot Lag 
B’Omer, celebrated 33 days after Passover. 

The only excavations undertaken at ancient Meiron were 
conducted from 1971 to 1972, 1974 to 1975, and in 1977 
and were directed by E. M. Meyers. The results ot those 
campaigns are published in the Meiron final report (Mcn- 
ers, Strange, and Meyers 1981). The excavations focused 
primarily on soundings in the town itself though it was 
also possible to do some limited soundings alongside the 
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synagogue on the acropolis. The major recovery of mate¬ 
rial came from the insulae in the Lower City and is dated 
to the Middle-Late Roman period, the heyday of the 
ancient settlement. 

The chronological span of materials recovered from the 
excavations ranges from the Hellenistic to medieval times. 
The following table summarizes the main cultural phases 
of the site: 


Stratum 

Dates 

Description 

I 

200-50 b.c.e. 
(Hellenistic) 

Scattered artifactual remains; only 
traces of structures. 

II 

50 b.c.e.-135 

C.E. 

(Early Roman) 

Limited architecture and related ar¬ 
tifacts; small growing village. 

III 

135-250 c.e. 
(Middle Roman) 

First major insula; village expand¬ 
ing. 

IV 

250-363 c.e. 

(Late Roman) 

Peak of village life; synagogue built; 
gradual abandonment at end of 
stratum. 

V 

363-750 c.e. 
(Byzantine-Arab) 

Village largely abandoned; occa¬ 
sional artifacts dropped by visitors 
or squatters. 

VI 

750-1000 c.e. 
(Early Arab) 

Reestablishment of village life on a 
smaller scale. 

Vila 

1000-1300 c.e. 
(Late Arab) 

Continuation of stable village life; 
emergence as a pilgrimage center. 

Vllb 

1300-1400 c.e. 
(Late Arab) 

Village in decline. 


The typical basilican synagogue on the acropolis that 
had lain destroyed and bare since antiquity was dated by 
debris from within an annex to the late 3d century c.e. 
(stratum IV). It is the longest synagogue known from all 
ancient Palestine, 27.5 m long by 13.6 m wide. Three 
entrances mark the S end of the building, which is clearly 
oriented S toward Jerusalem. There are two rows of eight 
columns, each row running N-S. Heart-shaped columns 
are conjectured to have stood in the two N corners, and a 
gallery and clerestory roof are posited for the second story 
and above. 

The Lower City excavations produced two large insulae 
preserved mainly in their stratum IV phase, one with a 
beautifully laid open courtyard of stone. A carpenter’s 
shop and cooperage were among the major finds here. A 
ritual bathing complex was also identified in this area and 
dated to stratum III. It is quite clear that the first or 
ground floor of the complex was utilized for business or 
industry and that the second floor was reserved for living 
quarters. 

On a terrace at a slightly higher elevation to the W, 
several large private dwellings were excavated. One was 
extremely well preserved. Because of their size and of the 
high quality of household goods discovered in them, they 
were called “patrician” homes by the excavators. A storage 
area (Room F) in one was found virtually undisturbed 
from antiquity, and its ceramic storage jars still contained 
quantities of wheat, beans, and walnuts. The foodstuffs 
were purposefully charred, however, and preserved for 
religious reasons, possibly as a symbolic gift for the de¬ 


stroyed temple which someday might be rebuilt; these were 
stored by the pious and priestly (?) owner of the house. 

A series of cisterns was excavated, which produced a 
large quantity of whole or restorable pottery. Rainwater 
was readily available because of Meiron's location high on 
the mountain slopes; and because of the abundant water 
supply in the spring to the S, the town apparently shared 
with Khirbet Shema c its surplus. 

Excavation of a small tomb complex produced quantities 
of restorable artifacts also. The mode of inhumation that 
was documented from the first century b.c.e. to the 4th 
century c.e. was secondary reburial or ossilegium. Although 
only fragments of stone ossuaries were found, many indi¬ 
viduals were simply reinterred without a container for 
their skeletal remains. Study of the bones revealed a high 
degree of endogamy with a concomitant array of disease. 
Clearly the isolation of Upper Galilee is reflected in the 
study of human remains from Meiron. 

The material culture recovered from ancient Meiron 
thus reveals a village that is both very much part of Roman 
life in ancient Palestine and at the same time separate from 
it. The coins show a special trade connection to the munic¬ 
ipality of Tyre, but there are also connections with other 
major centers of trade and culture. The synagogue, which 
stands high on the slopes, clearly represents the crowning 
achievement of the members of the community, who 
achieved much of their financial success and independence 
from their cultivation of the olive tree and preparation of 
olive oil, the greatest natural resource of the upper Galilee. 
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MELATIAH (PERSON) [Heb melateya}. One of those 
who worked on the wall of Jerusalem following the return 
from Babylonian exile (Neh 3:7). Melatiah worked along 
with Jadon the Meronothite and is identified as a “Gibeon- 
ite.” His name means “Yahweh has delivered.” The “men 
of Gibeon” to whom the verse refers were probably work¬ 
men under the leadership of Melatiah (Brockington Ezra , 
Nehemiah and Esther Century Bible, 136). He was probably 
an official in Gibeon (Clines Ezra , Nehemiah, Esther NCBC, 
153). Because the Hebrew word kisse* can be translated 
either as “authority” or “seat of authority” (BDB, 490), one 
might follow the sense of the RSV translation of Neh 3:7 
concerning the work of these men: “under the jurisdiction 
of the governor of the province Beyond the River”; or that 
of Fensham (Ezra and Nehemiah NICOT, 169): “up to the 
quarters of the governor of Trans-Euphrates,” which 
would mean that the governor had a part-time residence 
in Jerusalem (Fensham, 174). 

Michael L. Ruffin 
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MELCHI (PERSON) [Gk Melchi]. 1 . The father of Levi 
and son of Jannai according to Luke’s genealogy tying 
Joseph, the “supposed father’’ of Jesus, to descent from 
Adam and God (Luke 3:24). D omits the name, substitut¬ 
ing a genealogy adapted from Matt 1:6-I5 for Luke 3:23- 
31. Apart from Luke 3:28, the name Melchi occurs no¬ 
where else in the biblical documents, including Matthew’s 
genealogy, and falls within a list of seventeen otherwise 
unknown descendants of David’s son Nathan (Fitzmyer 
Luke 1-9 AB, 500). Kuhn (1923: 208-9) argues that two 
seemingly parallel lists of names—Luke 3:23-26 (Jesus to 
Mattathias) and 3:29-31 (Joshua/Jesus to Mattatha)—were 
originally identical, the first perhaps reflecting a Hebrew 
context and the second, an Aramaic context, tracing 
Mary’s line of descent (since it does not mention Joseph as 
Jesus’ father). Melchi, in the first list, corresponds to Sim¬ 
eon, in the second list. With no major textual variants for 
Melchi and Simeon to support confusion of the two in the 
NT, Kuhn’s theory has little plausibility. Kuhn further 
suggests (211) that Melchi, a name that rarely appears in 
Jewish literature, was a popular shortening of the more 
widely used Heb mlkyh. Julius Africanus lists Melchi as the 
father of Heli, omitting Levi and Matthat. On this see 
MATTHAT; Hervey(1853: 137). 

2. The father of Neri and son of Addi according to 
Luke’s genealogy tying Joseph, the “supposed father" of 
Jesus, to descent from Adam and God (Luke 3:28). D omits 
the name, substituting a genealogy adapted from Matt 
1:6-15 for Luke 3:23-31. Apart from Luke 3:24, the 
name Melchi appears nowhere else in the biblical docu¬ 
ments, including Matthew’s genealogy, and falls within a 
list of eighteen otherwise unknown descendants of David’s 
son Nathan (Fitzmyer Luke 1-9 AB, 501). Kuhn (1923: 
214; see also Hervey 1853: 38-39, 92, 148-49) argues that 
Melchi, as well as several other names in this section, is a 
corruption, in particular here of Heb mlkyrm found in 
1 Chr 3:18, on the basis that Gk Nen and Melchi are derived 
from a single name: Heb nrymlky (meaning “my king is my 
light”), possibly making it into 1 Chronicles through the 
corrupted intermediate form mlkynry (Kuhn believes he 
can prove the change from Heb nry to rm). This proposal 
has not won widespread acceptance, especially since there 
is serious question whether the genealogy at this point is 
based on 1 Chronicles (Marshall 1978: 164; cf. Jeremias 
1969: 295-96). 
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MELCHIAS (PERSON) [Gk Melchias]. See MALCHI- 
JAH (PERSON). 


MELCHIEL (PERSON) [Gk Melckiel}. The father of 
Charmis, one of the elders of Bethuliah (Jdt 6:15). The 
name in Hebrew is Malkiel (Heb malkPel). It occurs in the 
OT three times (Gen 46:17; Num 26:45; 1 Chr 7:31), 
where the person name is a member of the tribe of Asher. 
It is unlikely that the author of the book of Judith intended 
the reader to make an identification with this figure; the 
name is part of what Noth terms a “secondary genealogy,” 
a genealogy having no independent existence apart from 
the narrative (see HPT). The name is probably given to 
lend the story verisimilitude. 

Sidnie Ann White 


MELCHIZEDEK (PERSON) [Heb malki-fedeq]. The 
meaning of the name is “King of Righteousness,” which is 
stressed by its being written in Gen 14:18-20 and in Ps 
110:4 in two parts joined by a maqqep , as if it were a title 
rather than a personal name. He is described as king of 
Salem and priest of God Most High Cel c elyon). 


A. Gen 14:18-20 

B. Ps 110:4 

C. In Qumran Literature 

D. The Letter to the Hebrews 

E. In Mainstream Judaism 


A. Gen 14:18-20 

Melchizedek met Abram as he returned from his victory 
over Chedorlaomer and his allies, brought out bread and 
wine, and blessed Abram in the name of God Most High, 
maker of heaven and earth; “and he [Abram] gave him 
[Melchizedek] a tenth of everything.” The intention of this 
passage, which forms the climax of the chapter, is trans¬ 
parent. It affirms that the priesthood of the supreme God, 
the creator of the world, had existed in Jerusalem not since 
Solomon but from before Abram’s arrival in the promised 
land; that the priest of God Most High was at the same 
time the king of the city; and that Abram, who by his 
victory over Chedorlaomer, the former overlord of the 
country between Dan and Elath. had inherited his rights 
to it, paid a tithe to Melchizedek, thus acknowledging his 
superiority. This reflects and legitimizes the aspirations of 
the high priests of Jerusalem, who in the Persian period 
strove to be on a par with the secular governors of Judea, 
proclaimed the ideal of theocracy in the Priestly Code, and 
finally achieved secular power in the Hellenistic age. 

Melchizedek’s being the priest of God Most High Cel 
c elydn) does not necessarily point to the pre-Israelite. Ca- 
naanite character of both the priest and his cultus, as is 
often assumed (cf., e.g., 1DB 2: 407-17; Speiser Genesis 
AB, 105, 109). It is true that in the late Phoenician theog- 
ony by Philo Herennius of Byblos the deity Eliun (ex¬ 
plained in Greek as Hypsistos, “most high”) appears as the 
oldest god, grandfather of Elos Cel) and his brothers, and 
that in the much older Aramaic treaty from Sfire (mid-8th 
century B.C.), stele I:A: 11, one finds 5 / w Hyn Cel and c elyon) 
among the divine witnesses of the treaty. But in both cases, 
El and Elyon are two distinct entities. The combined divine 
name c elyon is found in the OT (besides Gen 14: 18-20; 
in Ps 78:35, cf. 5 elohim c elyon , v 56); in 1 QapGen 21:20. 
where Abram built an altar in the oaks of Manire and 
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sacrificed on it to Hywn; and in 4 QPrNab, which uses 
Hywn throughout. In all of these passages God Most High 
is a synonym of Yahweh, as is the more common shorter 
epithet Hlyon, which is especially frequent in the Psalms. 
The assumption that the inclusion of yhwh before V/ c elydn 
in Abram's reply to the king of Sodom, v 22, reflects a 
religious difference between the Hebrew Abram and the 
Canaanite Melchizedek (IDB 2: 412; Speiser Genesis AB, 
109) is disproved by its absence from LXX, Syr, and the 
Genesis Apocryphon (which follows very closely the text of 
Genesis 14); it should be considered a late editorial gloss. 

B. Ps 110:4 

It is impossible to ascertain whether the image of the 
priest-king Melchizedek was created by the author of Gen¬ 
esis 14, or was already current in certain Jewish circles. 
Whatever the case, it had undergone a great sublimation 
by the time of the composition of Psalm 110, which con¬ 
tains the only other mention of Melchizedek in the OT. 
The psalm celebrates the elevation of a man to the dignity 
of priest, ruler, and warlord, a man whose identity is 
revealed by the acrostic formed by the speech of Yahweh 
in vv 1-4: sm Q n, “Simeon” (Pfeiffer 1948: 630). The warlike 
atmosphere of the psalm points to Simon Maccabeus, who 
became high priest, general, and ruler of the Jews in 141 
b.c. The crucial v 3 has been poorly transmitted in the 
MT, and its rendering by the RSV is a paraphrase rather 
than a translation (but its emendation of hadre-qddes to 
harere-qodes should be retained). In the following quota¬ 
tion, the suggested restoration of v 3 has been done with 
the aid of LXX and the analogy with Ps 2:7 (in another 
Hasmonean enthronement hymn, cf. Pfeiffer 1948: 628): 

(3) With thee is the dignity in the day of thy 
power. 

In the holy mountains, from the womb of Dawn, 
like the Day Star I have begotten thee. 

(4) Yahweh has sworn and will not repent: 

“Thou art a priest forever 

after the order of Melchizedek.” 

Thus Melchizedek is here not only the human archetype 
of the ideal priest-king of Jerusalem, but the eternal priest 
of Yahweh, a supernatural being engendered by Yahweh 
and comparable to the mythological figure of “Day Star, 
son of Dawn” (helei ben-sahar) in Isa 14:12. Upon taking 
over the high priesthood and becoming a successor of 
Melchizedek, Simon Maccabeus is symbolically identified 
with him (cf. Ps 2:7: “Thou art my son, today I have 
begotten thee”). 

C. In Qumran Literature 

Not only the official Hasmonean establishment, but also 
their bitter opponents, the Essenes of the Qumran com- 
munity, gave Melchizedek a very high place in their heav¬ 
enly hierarchy and eschatology. He is the central character 
in a fragmentary midrashic work (1 lQMelch) which inter¬ 
prets a number of verses from Isaiah, Leviticus, and other 
OT books dealing with remission of debts and liberation 
of slaves at the end of a jubilee cycle as referring to the last 
judgment and the final triumph of good over evil during 
the tenth jubilee of the Essene eschatological era. The 


faithful ones will be included in the lot of Melchizedek, 
and their transgressions will be forgiven. Melchizedek will 
be the judge both of the saints of God and of Belial and 
the wicked spirits of his lot. Assisted by all gods of right¬ 
eousness, he will accomplish the utter destruction of Belial. 
In support of this, the interpreter adduces Ps 82:1-2: 
“God (° eldhim) stands in the divine council ( c adat~ :> el), in 
the midst of gods (° eldhim) he holds judgment. How long 
will you judge unjustly and show partiality to the wicked? 
selah .” Psalm 82 is one of the “Elohistic psalms,” in which 
an editor has systematically replaced the divine name yhwh 
by 5 eldhim , “God.” For the author of Psalm 82, the god who 
holds judgment amidst his council of lesser celestial beings 
is Yahweh himself. He accuses his subordinates (to whom 
he had delegated the everyday administration of the world) 
of having neglected their duty of social justice; and he 
threatens them, despite their being gods and sons of the 
Most High (*elydn), that they “shall die like men, and fall 
like one of the princes” (vv 6-7). Under “one of the 
princes” (sarim, a title used for angels of the highest rank) 
the author of Psalm 82 understood the Day Star of Isa 
14:12. The psalm ends with an appeal to God (Yahweh) to 
take over personally the judgment of the earth and all its 
nations. But for the Essene interpreter, the replacement 
of Yahweh by 5 Eldhim in v 1 made it possible to understand 
it not as “God” but as “a god,” i.e., an angel, and to identify 
him as Melchizedek, and the gods whom he judges, as the 
spirits of the lot of Belial. Thus Melchizedek plays here 
the role of one of the two supreme spirits created by 
God—the spirit of light, opposed to the spirit of darkness. 
The latter, as one learns from the very fragmentary text, 
“The Vision of Amram” (4Q c Amram), has the epithet mlky 
rf “King of Iniquity” as the last (and only extant) of his 
three names. This would represent an antithesis to the 
name of Melchizedek (cf. Milik 1972b: 126-39; 1972a: 
77-86). But the three names of the spirit of light in 
4Q c Amram have not been preserved; and in 1 lQMelch 
the evil adversary of Melchizedek is not called, symmetri¬ 
cally, mlky rs c , but Belial. 

It has been assumed that the Qumran sect identified 
Melchizedek with the archangel Michael (van der Woude 
1965: 301 n. 1, 367-73; Milik 1972b: 125). A certain 
similarity between the roles of Melchizedek in 1 lQMelch 
and Michael in 1QM 17:5-8, as well as in Daniel, does 
exist; but, as recognized by de Jonge and van der Woude 
1966: 305, “Michael and Melchizedek are, however, not 
identified explicitly in the Qumran texts at our disposal. 
This identification is only found in certain medieval Jewish 
texts.” In 1QM 9:14-16, Michael is only one of the four 
archangels, not one of the two antagonistic supreme spirits 
of the world. The image of Michael as the heavenly high 
priest appears in the midrashic literature, i.e., considerably 
later, and is probably of secondary derivation. See Fitz- 
myer’s (1967: 32) cautious approach to the question of 
Melchizedek’s identification with Michael. It is strange that 
1 lQMelch contains no hint whatever to Melchizedek’s 
priesthood; but in the light of the Letter to the Hebrews, 
it is highly probable that the view of Melchizedek as the 
eternal priest (cf. Ps 110:4) was shared by the Essenes, See 
also MELCHIZEDEK (1 lQMelch). 

D. The Letter to the Hebrews 

The Epistle to the Hebrews was addressed to a group of 
Judeo-Christians of Essene background and aimed at over- 
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coming their lingering attachment to the idea of an exclu¬ 
sively levitical priesthood. It exhorted them to recognize 
that Jesus was a priest despite his non-Ievitical ancestry. It 
used as a precedent the image of Melchizedek, which it 
supposed was familiar to its audience. Heb 5:6; 6:20; 7:17 
apply to Christ the words of Ps 110:4, “Thou art a priest 
forever, after the order of Melchizedek.” Heb 7:l-2a refer 
to Gen 14:17-22, in which Abra[ha]m gave a tenth part of 
everything to Melchizedek. Verses 2b-3 explain that Mel¬ 
chizedek “is first, by translation of his name, king of 
righteousness, and then he is also king of Salem, that is, 
king of peace. He is without father or mother or geneal¬ 
ogy, and has neither beginning of days nor end of life, but 
resembling the Son of God he continues a priest forever.” 
The fact that Abraham gave a tithe of his spoils to Melchiz¬ 
edek, continues the Letter (7:4-10), proves that Melchize¬ 
dek was superior to Abraham and, by implication, to 
Abraham’s descendant Levi, who, as it were, paid tithes 
through Abraham, “for he was still in the loins of his 
ancestor when Melchizedek met him.” Melchizedek blessed 
Abraham; now “it is beyond dispute that the inferior is 
blessed by the superior.” Moreover, “here tithes are re¬ 
ceived by mortal men; there by one of whom it is testified 
that he lives.” The choice (in Ps 110:4) of the phrase “after 
the order of Melchizedek” rather than “after the order of 
Aaron” confirms Melchizedek’s precedence over levitical 
priests (Heb 7:14). The Letter’s notion of Melchizedek as 
a primeval, immortal being, coeternal with the Son of God, 
gave rise to various heterodox opinions in the early Chris¬ 
tian Church; and there even arose a sect of Melchizedeki- 
ans who regarded Melchizedek as equal or superior to 
Christ; but by the 5th century a.d. the Church stopped 
such speculations and no longer occupied itself with the 
mysterious figure of Melchizedek. 

E. In Mainstream Judaism 

Philo Judaeus, in the earlier part of the 1st century a.d., 
and Josephus, in its latter part, were contemporaries of the 
last period of existence of the Qumran community. But 
their references to Melchizedek have nothing in common 
with the Essene view of him. According to Philo Leg All III 
25-26 §§79-82, “Melchizedek, too, has God made both 
king of peace, for that is the meaning of Salem, and his 
own priest ... a king peaceable and worthy of his [God’s] 
own priesthood. For he is entitled “the righteous king,” 
and a king is a thing at enmity with a despot [tyrannos ], the 
one being the author of laws, the other of lawlessness.” 
Josephus (Ant 1.10.2 §180) wrote that Abraham “was re¬ 
ceived by the king of Solyma, Melchizedek; the name 
means “righteous king,” and such he was by common 
consent, inasmuch as for this reason he was moreover 
made priest of God; Solyma was in fact the place afterward 
called Hierosolyma.” For both authors, Melchizedek was a 
righteous and worthy man, but only a man. Such was, 
apparently, the attitude of the Pharisees, who, being op¬ 
posed to both the Hasmoneans and the Essenes, had no 
reason to share in their exaltation of Melchizedek. A late 
vestige of a higher status ascribed to Melchizedek is found 
in b. Sukk. 52b, in which R. Hana bar Bizna, citing R. 
Simeon Flasida, identified the “four craftsmen” of Zech 
2:3 as the Messiah son of David, the Messiah son of Joseph, 
Elijah, and Melchizedek (thus in the Munich Codex; other 


manuscripts have kohen $edeq, “the Righteous Priest”). This 
seems to imply that Melchizedek was translated to heaven 
like Elijah and will reappear in the messianic era. In 
opposition to the Letter to the Hebrews, other rabbis 
identified Melchizedek with Shem, the son of Noah (who, 
according to the priestly chronology of Genesis, not only 
was still alive at the time of Abraham but even survived 
him by 25 years). This identification was taken up in Tg. 
Neof. and Tg. Ps.-]. According to R. Zechariah on the 
authority of R. Ishmael (b. Ned. 32b), God originally gave 
the priesthood to Shem-Melchizedek; but because the lat¬ 
ter gave precedence in his blessing (Gen 14:19-20) to 
Abraham over God, the priesthood was withdrawn from 
him and given to the descendants of Abraham; and Ps 
110:4 was interpreted “Thou [Abraham] art a priest for¬ 
ever because of the words of Melchizedek.” 

In the midrashic literature, Michael appears as the heav¬ 
enly high priest who offers daily sacrifices. It is, however, 
questionable if this image goes back to the time of Qumran 
and reflects the identity of Michael with Melchizedek. It is 
rather another instance of transferring Melchizedek’s 
functions to another character. Moreover, the whole idea 
may represent an elaboration of a passage in b. Zebah. 62a, 
concerning the rebuilding of the temple after the Babylo¬ 
nian exile: “But how did they know (the site of) the altar? 
Said R. Eleazar: They saw (in a vision) the altar built, and 
Michael the great prince offering upon it.” Note that the 
archangel offered on an earthly, not a heavenly altar, and 
only in order to indicate its site to the restorers of the 
temple. As for the explicit identification of Michael with 
Melchizedek in two little known medieval esoteric works, 
outside the mainstream of kabbalistic literature (Yalqut 
hadas and Midras hanneHam), we are probably dealing with 
independent constructions of their authors. 
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MELCHIZEDEK (1 lQMelch). In 1965 under the aus¬ 
pices of the Royal Dutch Academy of Sciences, A. S. van 
der Woude published 14 small fragments discovered in 
1956 in Qumran Cave 11. That editio princeps of 
llQMelch contained photographs, a transcription of the 
text, and a German translation. In 1966 van der Woude 
and M. de Jonge published a slightly altered transcription 
together with an English translation. The most significant 
improvements in the reading and restoration of the frag¬ 
ments have been published by Yadin (1965: 152—54), Fitz- 
myer (1967: 26-41), Carmignac (1970: 343-78), Milik 
(1972: 97-109), and especially Puech (1987: 488-507). 
Named initially after its chief character, Melchizedek, for 
its final edition in the series Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert, llQMelch has been provisionally designated as 
11Q13. 

On paleographic grounds van der Woude proposed 
(1965: 357) that the work should be dated to the first half 
of the 1st century c.e. Others have suggested the second 
half of the 1st century b.c.e. (Kobelski 1981: 3). 1 lQMelch 
is for the most part a single column of text of at least 25 
lines: in its right-hand margin frag. 1 contains an insertion 
which belongs to the preceding column; frags. 2 and 7 
provide the start of several lines of a third column. While 
Kobelski accepts Milik’s placing of frag. 13, he argues 
(1981: 5, 23) that frags. 4,5, 11, and 14 are not part of the 
main extant column; Puech (1987: 505-7) locates frags. 4, 
5, 11, and 13 in col. 3. Milik (1972: 126) argues that while 
the manuscript itself is suitably dated at the turn of the 
era, because the “anointed one” (llQMelch 18-20) is 
probably the Teacher of Righteousness himself, the text 
was composed about 120 b.c.e. (also Puech 1987: 509-10). 

Because the fragments include extracts from various 
biblical books, notably Lev 25:10-13; Ps 82:1-2; and Isa 
52:7 and because in lines 12 and 17 the interpretation of 
the biblical texts is introduced with a formula including 
the word peser, llQMelch is generically akin to the the¬ 
matic exegetical documents from Qumran such as 
4QFlorilegium and 4QCatena a : indeed llQMelch 25 and 
4QFlor 1:15-16 both cite Isa 8:11 as a supplementary text 
(cf. lQSa 1:2-3; CD 8:16 = 19:29). It is better to under¬ 
stand 1 lQMelch as the interpretation of a series of biblical 
texts (Brooke 1985: 320-22), rather than as an elaborate 
exegesis based largely on one biblical text alone (Leviticus 
25; cf. Fitzmyer 1967: 29; Isaiah 61; cf. Miller 1969: 467- 
69; and Sanders 1973: 374). It could be that this series of 
texts originally belonged together in some early Jewish 
liturgical setting, perhaps as readings for the Day of 
Atonement (llQMelch 7; Brooke 1985: 322-23). Within 
their present literary context it is likely that they belong to 
a much longer document of which 4Q180 and 181 are also 
copies (Milik 1972: 110-26). 

This exegetical work is intricately constructed. The very 
piecing together of the fragments was facilitated by the 
systematic use of biblical texts in 1 lQMelch (van der 
Woude 1965: 355). On the basis of the various formulas 
used, it can be seen that the work offers interpretations 
for certain base texts (Lev 25:13; Ps 82:1-2; Isa 52:7); 
each interpretation includes supplementary texts (e.g., 
Deut 15:2; Isa 61:1) by allusion or direct citation. These 
supplementary texts are linked through catchword (gezera 
sdwd) to the base text and sometimes to each other: e.g., 


Deut 15:2 (1 lQMelch 3-4) is linked to the base text of Lev 
25:i3 (llQMelch 2) through an analogous word use rep¬ 
resented only in the LXX text type (Lev 25:13, apheseds; 
Deut 15:2, aphesis); the allusions to Isa 61:1 are linked to 
the citation of Isa 52:7 through their common use of bsr. 
Also in the interpretations there are occasional short ex¬ 
tracts from the base text. 

The whole text is eschatological, concerning the “latter 
days” (aharit hayydmim ). For the Sons of Light, Melchizedek 
will proclaim release and make expiation; for Belial and 
those of his lot, Melchizedek will exact the vengeance of 
the judgments of God. In this dualistic struggle, aspects of 
which reflect Iranian influence (Kobelski 1981: 84-98), 
Melchizedek acts as God’s agent. All this will happen in the 
tenth and last jubilee period (1 lQMelch 7); this time scale 
for history echoes that of the Apocalypse of Weeks (/ En. 
91:12-17; 93:1—10; 4QEn£) in which in the seventh part 
of the tenth week the eternal judgment is executed by the 
angels. This same judgment is declared to Michael by God 
in 1 En . 10:12 (cf. Jude 6). This tradition justifies the 
conclusion of the majority of scholars that Melchizedek in 
1 lQMelch is not a human but the archangel Michael in 
another guise with royal and high priestly characteristics 
(cf. Gen 14:18-20; Ps 110:4). In addition, Melchizedek is 
accompanied by the one who brings good news (mbsr), the 
anointed one (hmsyh), who may be the Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness, or the eschatological prophet (Kobelski 1981: 
61-62), or the Davidic Messiah (Fitzmyer 1967: 30). 

Although the name Melchizedek appears in full only in 
this Qumran text, llQMelch shares certain features with 
other texts. Its angelology is matched particularly in the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (4Q400, 403, 405), in which 
the angels are often designed as 5 el or 5 eldhim, as in Ps 82:1 
(1 lQMelch 10) and in 1QM. 4Q c Amram b and 4Q280 seem 
to refer to Melchizedek’s chief opponent, Belial, under 
another name: Melkiresa c . The exegetical method and es¬ 
chatological scheme are paralleled in other texts also. 

The appearance of some key scriptural passages and the 
figure of Melchizedek himself have provoked an extensive 
scholarly literature on how 1 lQMelch may illuminate parts 
of the NT. Although some would deny any connection 
between this angelic Melchizedek and the priestly Melchi¬ 
zedek in Heb 5:5-10 and 7:1-7 (Horton 1976: 167-70), 
most scholars argue that the two texts preserve differing 
uses of the same Palestinian Jewish tradition. The debate 
in Heb 1:3—14 about the status of angels would seem to 
justify this; the same issue is also reflected in the use of 
Psalm 82 in John 10:34. The use of Isaiah 61 as a key text 
in Jesus’ ministry (Luke 4:18-19; 6:20-21) implies that for 
Luke, Jesus was the eschatological liberator who fulfilled 
the role other Jewish traditions assigned to Michael or 
Melchizedek. 
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MELCHIZEDEK (NHC IX, 1). The first of three gnos¬ 
tic tractates contained in Nag Hammadi Codex IX (1,1- 
27,10), inscribed in Sahidic Coptic. It is the only one of the 
Nag Hammadi tractates in which the figure of Meichizedek 
appears, though Meichizedek is treated in such other 
gnostic texts as Pistis Sophia and the Books of Jeu. 

Owing to the fragmentary condition of the ms, less than 
50 percent of the text is recoverable, but enough is pre¬ 
served to allow for judgments to be made on such ques¬ 
tions as literary genre, essential content, and religious 
character. Its superscript title is partially preserved. 

Meichizedek is an apocalypse containing revelations given 
by heavenly intermediaries to Meichizedek, “priest of God 
Most High,” who communicates the revelations to a spiri¬ 
tual elite. It is a Christian writing which reflects in its 
background the influence of sectarian Jewish speculations 
on the figure of Meichizedek, but whose chief preoccupa¬ 
tion is the relationship between Meichizedek and Jesus 
Christ. The NT Epistle to the Hebrews supplies the key to 
the solution of that problem (Gianotto 1984: 187-275). 

Meichizedek consists of three main parts: (1) first revela¬ 
tion, 1, 1-14, 15; (2) a liturgical interlude, 14, 15-18, 
11(?); and (3) second revelation, 18, 11 (?)—27, 10. 

The first revelation contains prophecies of the ministry, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ and predictions of 
the coming of heretics who will deny the reality of Jesus’ 
incarnation, death, and resurrection. Meichizedek himself 
has a role to play as well, for he is not only the recipient of 
the revelation, but also a participant in it, as a future high 
priest. 

The antidocetic polemic in this section is a surprising 
component to find in a gnostic text. This feature could 
indicate a connection, in the editorial history of the text, 
with the “Melchizedekian” sect described by Epiphanius 
(Haer. 55). The Melchizedekians had a low christology and 
insisted on the true humanity of Christ. 

The interlude features certain ritual actions undertaken 


by Meichizedek and the offering up of prayers addressed 
to members of the heavenly world. The names of these 
various beings (Barbelo, Harmozel, Oroiael, Daveithe, Ele- 
leth, et al.) belong to the “Sethian gnostic” tradition rep¬ 
resented by the Apocryphon of John and related texts (Sevrin 
1986: 222-46). 

The second set of revelations transports Meichizedek 
into the future again, this time as the crucified, resur¬ 
rected, and triumphant savior himself. If this interpreta¬ 
tion of the fragmentary text is correct, Meichizedek teaches 
the identity of Jesus Christ with the ancient priest Meichiz¬ 
edek; i.e., Jesus is Meichizedek redivivus. Melchizedek’s 
role as a returning high priest and eschatological holy 
warrior is to be understood against the background of 
such Jewish apocalyptic material as llQMelch, 2 Enoch, 
and the Similitudes of 1 Enoch (chaps. 37-71: Enoch as the 
future "Son of Man”). The identification of Jesus Christ 
with Meichizedek is apparently derived from an interpre¬ 
tation of Heb 7:3. 

A number of features in Meichizedek cohere with the 
aforementioned Melchizedekian heresy described by Epi¬ 
phanius. The identification of Jesus Christ with Meichize¬ 
dek is an idea that appeared in some early Christian 
circles, especially in Egypt. 

The gnostic features of the text may be accounted for 
on the hypothesis that an earlier non-gnostic apocalypse 
has undergone Sethian gnostic redaction and revision. 
(For another view see Schenke 1980.) 

The original language of Meichizedek was Greek. The 
final redaction was probably completed in Egypt sometime 
in the 3d century, though parts of the tractate are proba¬ 
bly earlier. 
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MELEA (PERSON) [Gk Melea]. The father of Eliakim 
and son of Menna, according to Luke's genealogv tying 
Joseph, the “supposed father” of Jesus, to descent from 
Adam and God (Luke 3:31). D omits Melea, substituting a 
genealogy adapted from Matt 1:6—15 for Luke 3:23-31. 
The name Melea occurs nowhere else in the biblical docu¬ 
ments, including Matthew's genealogy, and falls within a 
list of eighteen otherwise unknown descendants ol David's 
son Nathan (Fitzmyer Luke 1—9 AB, 501). Kuhn (1923: 
208-9) argues that two seemingly parallel lists of names— 
Luke 3:23-26 (Jesus to Mattathias) and 3:29-31 (Joshua. 
Jesus to Mattatha)—were originally identical, the first per- 
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haps reflecting a Hebrew context and the second, an 
Aramaic context, tracing Mary’s line of descent (since it 
does not mention Joseph as Jesus’ father)- Melea, in the 
second list, corresponds to Naggai, in the first list. With no 
major textual variants for Melea and Naggai to support 
confusion of the two, Kuhn’s theory has little plausibility. 
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MELECH (PERSON) [Heb melek]. Great-great-grandson 
of King Saul according to the genealogy in 1 Chr 8:35 and 
9:41. The name is unique in the Hebrew Bible and in the 
epigraphic corpus; this probably motivated various trans¬ 
lators of the LXX to level the MT in line with more 
common names, such as Malchiel (see Gen 46:17) or Mal- 
luch (e.g., Ezra 10:29). The name “Melech” is probably a 
shortened form of names such as Malchiah, “YH(WH) is 
king.” The abbreviated form mlky is attested in a preexilic 
bulla (Shiloh 1986: 29), and the element mlk is very com¬ 
mon in biblical and extrabiblical names (Avigad 1986: 73, 
82, 87, 105, 106; Shiloh 1986: 29; Tigay 1986: 77-78; 
Fowler TPNAH, 350). Although theoretically the element 
mlk could be connected with the divinity called Molech in 
the Hebrew Bible, most scholars associate the Israelite 
names with YHWH and understand mlk as a divine epithet 
(Heider 1985: 229-32; Tigay 1986: 77-78; Fowler, 50- 
52). However, it might not be accidental that a descendant 
of King Saul was named Melech (Heb melek) “king.” The 
ideology that Saul and his descendants were the legitimate 
kings over Israel continued to flourish after the ascent of 
David (Flanagan 1982; Brettler 1989: 423-25), and the 
name “Melech” for a member of Saul’s family might indi¬ 
cate continued hope of recapturing the royal throne. 
Names compounded with melech were used with other 
people connected to human kingship. The judge who 
attempted to hold sway over all Israel is named Abimelech 
(Judges 9), and the indirect ancestor of King David accord¬ 
ing to Ruth, in which most names are symbolic, is Elime- 
lech (Ruth 1:2). The symbolic use of names with the 
element melech elsewhere thus suggests that Melech in 
1 Chr 8:35 and 9:41 is connected to human rather than 
divine kingship. On the repetition of Saul’s genealogy in 
1 Chronicles 8 and 9, see AHAZ (PERSON). 
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MELONS. See FLORA. 


MEM. The thirteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 

MEMMIUS, QUINTUS (PERSON) [Gk Kointos Mem- 
mios\ . Quintus Memmius, one of two Roman envoys to the 
Jews in 164 b.c.e. (2 Macc 11:34). This envoy is mentioned 
along with his colleague Titus Manius, and the Vulgate 
designates them as legati Romanorum, “Roman legates.” See 
MANIUS, TITUS. Efforts to establish the historicity of 
these envoys have produced no certainty. The content of 
the letter sent to the Jews by the Romans was possible 
enough, in view of the policies of the Romans toward the 
territory of Syria. However, dates and names within the 
passage do not fit the known events, so that some think 
that the letters and the embassy to the Jews are fictitious. 

Betty Jane Lillie 

MEMPHIS (PLACE) [Heb nop , mop ]. Throughout most 
of Egyptian history, the principal residence and capital of 
the kings of Egypt, referred to in the oracles of several 
Hebrew prophets (Isa 19:13; Jer 2:16; 46:14, 19; Ezek 
30:13; Hos 9:6). Apparently some of the Judeans who fled 
to Egypt during the Babylonian advance settled in Mem¬ 
phis (Jer 44:1). The site is identified with modern Mitra- 
hineh, 13 miles S of Cairo on the W bank of the Nile. 

The site was first settled by Menes, the traditional 
founder of the 1st Dyn. (Herodotus 2.99; see Kemp 1976), 
who ca. 3050 b.c. built a fortress there called the “White 
Fortress.” Throughout the Old Kingdom (ca. 3050-2200 
b.c.) the town was otherwise known as “the Residence” (Eg 
knw) y and here the ever-expanding bureaucracy and the 
administrative offices of the kingdom were centered. Be¬ 
cause the early kings chose to build their pyramids in 
various sites within the area, a number of temporary 
“pyramid towns” sprang up to house the workers; these 
soon developed into faubourgs of Memphis, connected by 
a N-S canal (Goyon 1971). One of these, the pyramid town 
of Tety (ca. 2380—2350 b.c.), enjoyed continued prosperity 
during the 9th and the 10th dynasties (ca. 2180-2050 
b.c.), when it became the metropolis of the entire district. 
Another town, built by Pepy I (ca. 2350-2315 b.c.), was 
called “Pepy is Firm and Fair” (Eg pepy-mn-nfr)\ and from 
Middle Kingdom times on the city was known by an 
abbreviated form of this name, rnn-nfr (cf. Gk Menophreds, 
Memphis ; Akk Mi-im-pi; as well as the two Heb forms). 

From the earliest times, Ptah appears as the principal 
god of the town, and his temple (originally on the S side 
of the “White Fortress”) gradually became the focal point 
of the city. Its name, Thvt-kTpth (“Ka mansion of Ptah”) was 
often used to designate the city itself and later, by exten¬ 
sion, the entire country (cf. Ai-ku-pi-ti-yo in Linear B [Stieg- 
litz 1976: 85]; hkpt in 2 Aqht V: 21, 31; and Gk Aigyptos , 
“Egypt”). Already in the Old Kingdom period copies of 
the royal annals were kept in Ptah’s temple (Redford 1986). 
Ptah was essentially a creator god, celebrated for his crea¬ 
tion by word of mouth (cf. ANET, 4-6), and, as a reflection 
of the political importance of his city, considered first 
divine king of Egypt (cf. Diod. 1.13.1-2). His consort was 
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Sakhmet, the lioness-headed plague bearer, and his off¬ 
spring Nefertuia, the Lotus. He was also associated with 
the sacred bull APIS, who occupied an ancillary shrine 
adjacent to Ptah’s temenos; and the chthonic god Ta- 
tenen, personification of the emergent alluvium. The prin¬ 
cipal and oldest goddess at the site was Hathor, Mistress of 
the Southern Sycamore, whose temple stood S of the Ptah 
enclosure (Mahmud 1978). Three km to the W of the city, 
on the edge of the desert cliffs, stood the ever-growing 
necropolis of the city, Sakkara, which took its name from 
the mortuary deity, Sokan (Lauer 1976, 1977). Here all of 
the first six dynasties of Egyptian history, except the 4th, 
are represented by mastaba and pyramid fields. 

The collapse of the Old Kingdom after 2200 b.c. robbed 
Memphis temporarily of its status as royal residence, and 
primacy was ceded first to Herakleopolis (9th-10th Dyn.) 
and then to Thebes (11th Dyn.). Even when the center of 
the kingdom gravitated N in the 12th Dyn., it was not to 
Memphis, but to the new capital of Itj-towy (modern Lisht, 
32 km S of Mitrahineh). Nevertheless, the city of Memphis 
revived somewhat during the Middle Kingdom, when part 
of the site was covered by tombs (Lilyquist 1974); and the 
cultic establishment experienced a renewal. Memphis was 
captured by the Hyksos ca. 1660 b.c. and, according to 
Manetho, was used by them as a residence (see HYKSOS). 
Its liberation is not recorded in any surviving text, but by 
the time of the final assault on Avaris, it was firmly in 
Egyptian hands. 

From the reign of Thutmose I (ca. 1526-1515 b.c.) to 
the early years of Rameses II (after 1300 b.c.), Memphis 
regained its distinction of being the favored royal resi¬ 
dence; and even after the construction of the new capital 
Pi-Ramesse (ca. 1290 b.c.), it maintained a central role in 
the administration (Badawy 1948). It was the seat of the N 
vizier and his council, responsible for Middle and Lower 
Egypt; and it became customary to appoint the heir appar¬ 
ent to the post of sm-priest of Ptah in the city. Thutmose 
III resided in the city and used it as a base of military 
operations (Urk IV: 1282). Amenophis II added a suburb 
called Peru-nefer, Thutmose IV a chapel, and Amenophis 
III a shrine and a large mortuary temple (Petrie 1909- 
10). Although Akhenaten probably never set foot in Mem¬ 
phis, he had a sun temple constructed at the site (Lohr 
1975). In his third year, Tutankhamen took up residence 
in Memphis, and from that point until Ramesside times 
the town experienced a rebirth. The necropolis during 
this period displayed well-built mastabas of the highest 
magnates of the realm, such as the generalissimo Horem- 
heb, the treasurer Maya, the princess Tia, the general 
Amenenioue, etc. (Martin 1977, 1982, 1983, 1984). Sety I 
built a temple at Memphis and resided at the site. 
Khamwese, son of Rameses II and priest of Ptah, under¬ 
took at Memphis a restoration of temples and ancient cults, 
an activity which is reflected in the noticeable “antiquari- 
anism” of the period (Redford, 1986). Rameses IPs own 
contribution to Memphis consisted of the refurbishing and 
expansion of numerous standing structures and the build¬ 
ing of the present Ptah temple (Jeffreys 1984). He also 
transferred the place of burial of the Apis bulls from the 
aboveground cemetery to a subterranean serapeum. His 
son, Merneptah, built a palace and temple to Ptah at the 


SE corner of the city; and Rameses III of the 20th Dyn. 
also built a temple at the site. 

During the Third Intermediate Period (ca. 1070-711 
b.c.) the direct influence of Memphis on the politics of the 
realm declined somewhat. Although kings continued to 
lavish public buildings on the site—Siamun constructing a 
temple and Sheshonk I a mortuary temple and an em¬ 
balming house for Apis—Memphis became little more 
than an appendage of princes of the reigning house. It 
resisted the invasion of the Nubian Pi’ankhy (ca. 717 b.c.) 
and was besieged and sacked. It suffered a similar fate at 
the hands of the Assyrians. Despite this decline, the tradi¬ 
tion of Memphis’ former importance survived in Palestine 
into the 8th century, judging from Isaiah’s reference to it 
in a poetic parallelism that recognizes its princes (and 
those of Zoan) as "the cornerstones of (Egypt’s) tribes” 
(19:13). At the same time, the tradition of its impressive 
necropolis seems to have been known to the prophet 
Hosea, who used that image to refer to the burial of the 
sinful Israelites (9:6). 

The rulers of the 25th Dyn. restored Memphis to its 
former greatness and turned it into their residence, and 
the kings of the 26th Dyn. may also have resided there. 
Psamtek I (664-610 b.c.) enlarged the serapeum, HO- 
PHRA contributed a palace on the N (Petrie 1909-10, II), 
and the Amasis Dynasty as a whole refurbished the Ptah 
Temple. Throughout the 7th and 6th centuries Memphis 
remained the political and cultic hub of Egypt, and as such 
it attracted the ire of Hebrew prophets in predictions 
which failed to materialize (cf. Jer 46:14-19; Ezek 30:13). 

With the Egyptian Empire of the New Kingdom, Mem¬ 
phis had become the seat of a Canaanite community of 
merchants and mercenaries centered upon the temples of 
Ba c al and Astarte (Helck 1966). During the final days ol 
Judah, Memphis received exiles fleeing the advance of the 
Babylonians (Jer 44:1). In Herodotus’ time this enclave was 
dubbed “the Camp of the Tyrians” (Hdt. 2.111); and by 
that time the foreign community comprised Syrians, Cari- 
ans, and Greeks as well. 

During the first Persian occupation (525-406 b.c..), 
Memphis served as the headquarters of the governor and 
a garrison post. Cambyses ran afoul of the local priesthood 
(Hdt. 3.37), but Darius I underwent a coronation there. 
The 30th Dyn. (380-343 b.c.) contributed greatly to the 
embellishment of the city and the necropolis. 

The priesthood of Ptah had always occupied a high rank 
in the Egyptian clergy (Freier 1976). Leadership of Mem¬ 
phis and its community gravitated in the Late Period into 
the hands of the high priests of Ptah who could trace their 
ancestry to a remote period. These reserved the right to 
crown the king, to officiate at the rites of Apis, and to keep 
the offering lists and king lists (see Redford 1986); and 
during Ptolemaic times, they were a major link between 
the Greek administration in Alexandria and the native 
population (Quaegeheur 1971, 1980). The priesthood of 
Ptah had, over the centuries, gained a reputation for 
wisdom and scientific knowledge, being the authors of the 
“deism” of the Memphite Theology, and accurate assessors 
of climatic conditions in central Africa and the cause of 
the annual Nile flood (Diod. 1.40.1—2: cf. Lucr. De tenon 
naiura 6.738). 

Memphis was chosen as capital bv Ptolemy l in 321 b.c:. 
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and initially received the burial of Alexander. Even after 
the transfer of the capital to Alexandria, Memphis re¬ 
mained the “royal city of the Egyptians” (Strabo 17.1.31), 
where kings were crowned and sometimes resided and 
where synods of the Egyptian priesthood were held (Craw¬ 
ford 1980). 

Under Roman rule Memphis’ decline was ensured. The 
governor visited it once a year on a circuit, to inspect the 
affairs of Upper Egypt. It might still attract royal visits 
(Suet. Aug.] Severus 18.1), but this was mainly due to the 
fame of Apis, whose worship outlived that of Ptah. With 
the edict of Theodosius (a.d. 395), its temples were shut 
and destroyed; and the site used as a quarry for later 
neighboring settlements. 
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MEMPHITE THEOLOGY. The name given to the 

text found on a stone dated to the reign of King Shabaka 


of the 25th Egyptian Dyn. (ca. 710 b.c.). The introduction 
of the text claims that it was a copy of a much earlier 
papyrus document which had been found partially de¬ 
stroyed; and because of its importance, Shabaka ordered 
that it be restored and inscribed on stone. This copy itself 
has also suffered badly over the centuries, with almost 
one-third of the text being obliterated as a result of the 
stone’s having been used for milling. 

The text has four main sections: the titles of King 
Shabaka, followed by a statement of the condition in which 
the original was found; the first part of the original docu¬ 
ment, which recounts Geb, the earth god’s resolution of 
the conflict between Horus and Seth over the division of 
authority and territory after the death of Osiris; a long 
section which relates Ptah’s creation of the cosmos, the 
gods, plants, crafts, towns, and “all good things”; and the 
final section, which contains a brief description of the 
rescue of Osiris’ body by his sisters, Isis and Nephthys. 

The text is of interest to Egyptologists because of its 
style, which has been interpreted either as a play (Sethe 
1928) or as a treatise derived from dramatic performances 
of the myths which are alluded to in the text (Junker 1940, 
1941). Although not mentioned in the Bible, this text has 
gained prominence because the method of Ptah’s (Sand- 
man-Holmberg 1946) creation has been compared to that 
ascribed to the god of Israel in the book of Genesis, that 
is, what has commonly been called “creation ex nihilo” 
(Finnestad 1976; 81). 

The creation activities of Ptah are described as taking 
place through the agency of his heart and his tongue; the 
former being the seat of thought, while the latter repre¬ 
sents the verbalization of the heart’s thoughts. “Therefore, 
all work and all crafts are made, the activity of the hands, 
the motion of the legs and the movement of all limbs, 
according to this command which the heart developed and 
which comes forth on the tongue and creates the perfor¬ 
mance of everything” (Sethe 1928: In. 58). 

Analysis of the grammar and orthography of the text, 
along with studies of the religious and historical allusions 
made in the text, led early commentators to date the 
original document to the Old Kingdom (ca. 2500 b.c.), 
when the city of Memphis and its patron god, Ptah, held 
positions of critical importance in Egypt’s geopolitical en¬ 
vironment. No matter what chronological or dating sys¬ 
tems are used, such a provenance would place the origin 
of this text at a period which is substantially pre-Mosaic 
and therefore a challenge to the supposed uniqueness of 
the Genesis account. 

Recently, the veracity of the text’s introduction has been 
called into question (Junge 1973: 195). This analysis con¬ 
cludes that there was a deliberate archaizing of the text 
and that it was actually a piece of political propaganda 
authored in the 25th Dyn. This thesis is not without its 
supporters (AEL 3: 5), while others, although unconvinced 
by the argumentation leading to a 25th Dyn. provenance, 
see the original text as dating to the high New Kingdom, 
perhaps to the reign of Rameses II (Schloegl 1980: 110). 

While these technical matters remain topics of debate 
among Egyptologists, developments in other disciplines 
permit a better understanding of the salient feature of this 
text, creation through thought and word. This method 
was considered to be a highly sophisticated, almost meta- 
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physical, description of creation which held a preeminent 
place within Western religious tradition because of its 
biblical roots. 

Phenomenologists of religion have come to understand, 
however, that the actions of a creator god who uses thought 
and word are directly related to the incantations of a 
magician or the promulgations of a king. Indeed, special¬ 
ists in comparative religion have found this type of creation 
story among many groups with strong magical or shaman- 
istic traditions (Bergounioux and Goetz 1965: 69). 

In this regard, one can cite hundreds of texts from the 
corpus of Egyptian mortuary literature as early as the Old 
Kingdom Pyramid Texts, where the creative power of the 
spoken word is a fundamental premise (Miosi 1982: 77). 
Far from being unique, then, Ptah’s activities model a 
general and well-attested pattern of Egyptian thought 
which recognizes the creative power of the spoken word. 
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MEMUCAN (PERSON) [Heb memukan]. One of the 
seven chief counselors of Persian king Ahasuerus listed in 
Esth 1:14, 16, 21. These men are described as sages who 
held a prominent office next to the king which entailed 
advising him on matters of custom and law (Esth 1:13— 
14). Several classical authors make mention of such a 
group of seven chief judges or viziers who customarily 
decided questions affecting the conduct of Persian kings 
(Hdt. Hist. 1:107; 3:31, 34, 118; 7:19; Jos. Ant 11.31; X. 
An. 1.6.4; cf. Ezra 7:14; and 1 Chr 12:33; Paton Esther 
ICC, 153). In Esth 1:16-20 Memucan acts as the spokes¬ 
man for this group when Ahasuerus seeks advice concern¬ 
ing what to do about his disobedient queen, Vashti. The 
seven sages advise that she is to be deposed and a successor 
sought, or else her example of disobedience will spread to 
every household in the realm resulting in great social 
upheaval when wives no longer obey their husbands. Ac¬ 
cording to Clines this scene in the story should be seen as 
satire as the author describes the best minds of the king¬ 
dom formulating “a response which any self-respecting 
male chauvinist could easily dream up for himself” (Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther NCBC, 280). Memucan’s name may be 
derived from Pers memucdna, “cloud,” or magavan , mean¬ 


ing “a true member of the Magian tribe” (Paton Esther ICC 
69; Gehman 1924: 325). 
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MENAHEM (PERSON) [Heb menahem ]. A king of the 
N kingdom of Israel in the latter half of the 8th century 
b.c.e. (ca. 746-737). The name “Menahem” is a nominal 
form of the verb nbm , “to comfort,” and is related to the 
name “Nehemiah” (Heb nehemya). It is a common West 
Semitic name and is found in the Jerusalem bullae collec¬ 
tion, where it appears on bullae Nos. 100-4 (Avigad 1986: 
74-75). It is found once in the Arad Letters (No. 72; AJ, 
96). Apart from the name, Menahem, the participial form 
of the verb is used in the Bible mostly in late literature 
such as the Psalms (Ps 69:21), the Wisdom books (Eccl 4:1; 
Job 16:2), the Latter Prophets (Nah 3:7; Isa 51:12), and 
the Writings (Lam 1:2, 9, 16, 17, 21). Here the term means 
“comforter.” In 2 Sam 10:3 (= 1 Chr 19:3) the term 
assumes a diplomatic status. 

His activities are recorded in 2 Kgs 15:13-22 and have 
no parallel in Chronicles. He was the son of Gadi and 
probably originated from Tirzah. A brief outline of the 
account of his reign in 2 Kgs 15:13-22 is as follows. 
Menahem killed Shallum ben Jabesh, a usurper to the 
throne who had assassinated Zechariah, the last king of 
the Jehudite dynasty. Menahem’s reaction was swift since 
Shallum had reigned for only one month in the capital city 
of Samaria. Menahem also had a role in the attack on 
Tiphsach, on the Euphrates river, and had shown the 
customary brutality of siege warfare of the time (v 16). At 
the invitation of Menahem, the Assyrian Tiglath-pileser 
III came to help Menahem retain his hold on his new 
kingdom; and the cost for this aid was one thousand 
talents of silver (vv 19-20). After payment Tiglath-pileser 
returned to Assyria; and sometime later Menahem died, 
presumably of natural causes, to be succeeded by his son, 
Pekahiah. Menahem reigned a total of 10 years in Samaria. 

Although this outline appears to be straightforward, 
there are many critical historical and literary problems 
associated with this account, not all of which are capable 
of satisfactory solution. 

The chronology of Israel and Judah in this period is 
extremely complicated; but although several adjustments 
have to be made in the reigns of kings before and alter 
Menahem (Hobbs 2 Kings WBC, 173—206), there is little 
reason to alter the length of Menaherns reign itself. Most 
historians allow it the 10 years allotted in the Bible, and its 
dates are usually given as 746-737 b.c.e. 

Menahem’s full name has generated some discussion. 
The reference to him as “son of Gadi” has led to specula¬ 
tion that he was originally from the E side of the Jordan, 
from the tribal area of Gad. It has been further suggested 
that there was political and military tension between the 
Transjordanians and Cisjordanians during the 8th century 
b.c.e. (Ishida 1977: 173-76). Shallum, it is to be noted, 
probably came from Jabesh in Gilead to lead an eastern 
revolt against the western king (Cogan and Tadmor 2 Kin& 
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AB, 170). Further, the assassination of Pekahiah, Mena¬ 
hem’s son, was carried out by Pekah and 50 men from 
Gilead (2 Kgs 15:25). However, the geographic conflict is 
probably overrated; and there are ulterior motives for its 
creation, namely, the accommodation of the chronology 
of Pekah’s reign. Menahem himself was responsible for the 
death of Shallum, an easterner; and Pekah was a close 
military associate (Heb salis) of Pekahiah. It is also unlikely 
that the patronymic of Menahem, Gadi, refers to his place 
of origin. It is a perfectly normal name for a person. 

The reference to Menahem’s military adventures in 
Tiphsach (2 Kgs 15:16) has caused considerable debate. 
Tiphsach is identified with Thapsachah, an important 
trade center on the banks of the Euphrates (LBHG, 16); 
and, according to many, it is unlikely that Menahem be¬ 
came involved so far away from Samaria during his reign 
(Cogan and Tadmor, 2 Kings AB, 171). Many interpreters 
therefore suggest that the reference to Tiphsach is a 
mistake and seek to emend the text in accordance with 
one tradition of the LXX which suggests Tappuah, a site 
much closer to home. The town is mentioned as being on 
the border between Ephraim and Manasseh (Josh 16:8) 
and is usually identified with modern Tell Sheikh Abu 
Zarad (M.R. 172168). However, this emendation also has 
its problems since an attack on Tappuah, by now a small 
town of Manasseh, is just as difficult to understand. What 
would be the circumstances of such an attack? What would 
be the purpose of such an attack on a small, unimportant 
community? The difficulties with Tiphsach on the Euphra¬ 
tes arise if the text in 2 Kgs 15:16 is taken as another in a 
sequence of events in the reign of Menahem. But this is far 
from clear. The Hebrew begins with an unusual particle 
Mz, followed by an imperfect form (yakkeh). The style has 
been recognized as archival (Montgomery 1934) and offers 
not so much a sequence of events as a selection of events. 
Preceding years had seen the decline of Aram-Damascus, 
the temporary revival of Hamath, then the domination of 
the northern Levant by the Assyrians. It would therefore 
be difficult indeed to envisage Menahem, as king, invading 
Assyrian-held territory, but it would not be difficult to 
envisage an earlier Menahem in his capacity as a general 
in Jeroboam’s army fighting on the northern border of the 
newly created Israelite empire. His capture of Tiphsach 
would inevitably become part of his military reputation. 
This tradition of the role of the early Menahem is, in fact, 
preserved in Josephus (Ant 9.228). If Menahem had been 
a general in Jeroboam’s army, this position would also 
explain his loyalty to the house of Jehu and the speed with 
which he came to avenge the blood of Jeroboam’s son. 

A third problem with the reign of Menahem is the 
nature of the payment to Tiglath-pileser III mentioned in 
2 Kgs 15:19-21. The data associated with this matter are 
as follows. It is known from the biblical account that 
Tiglath-pileser III, king of Assyria from 744 to 727 b.c.e., 
sent a military force to Israel during Menahem's reign 
(2 Kgs 15:19-20). It is also known from Tiglath-pileser s 
own accounts that he invaded Israel (Akk sa-me-ri-na-a) 
and exacted considerable tribute from the country (ANET, 
283-84; LAR 1: 293; Cogan and Tadmor, 2 Kings AB, 
335-36). The problem consists of two issues. Are the two 
accounts reconcilable, i.e., does the biblical text speak of 


tribute payment? What is the date of Tiglath-pileser’s 
invasion? 

On the first matter it has been traditionally understood 
that Menahem paid Tiglath-pileser tribute and that he 
introduced a system of taxation of wealthy men (Heb 
gibborey hahayil) to pay for the tribute. It is even suggested 
(. LBHG , 370; McCarter HDB , 625) that the introduction of 
this taxation system was a major cause in the later downfall 
of Menahem, a suggestion, it must be noted, without 
historical foundation. The language of the account does 
not support this reading; and a better understanding is 
that Menahem paid Tiglath-pileser to send an army to 
help him firm up his hold on power in the north, presum¬ 
ably against those who might still support the aims of 
Shallum. The use of the term gibbor hayil (lit. “soldier”) as 
a socio-economic designation is very unusual (Hobbs 2 
Kings WBC, 198-200). The payment was not a formal 
tribute, but payment for mercenary services. A parallel is 
found in Ahaz of Judah’s appeal to the same king during 
the attack of Pekah and Rezin on Jerusalem (2 Kgs 16:5- 
9). Based on the payment, the expeditionary force sent 
should be calculated at approximately 75,000 men. 

Three texts are cited from Assyrian sources in discus¬ 
sion of this incident. Two have long been known (ANET, 
283-84; LAR 1: 293), and the third is a more recently 
discovered fragment (Levine 1972b). Unfortunately, the 
first text referring to Menahem (ANET, 283) is undated, 
although the reference to Hiram of Tyre would place it 
toward the end of Menahem’s reign since Hiram suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of Tyre in ca. 738 b.c.e. But this text 
has the characteristics of a tribute payment from conquest, 
which is not the impression given in 2 Kgs 15:19-21. The 
reading of Menahem in the second text is not at all clear. 
That is unfortunate since the text is a comprehensive one 
and covers many years of the relationships between Assyria 
and Israel. The more recent text appears to be a reference 
to an exaction of tribute from Menahem at an earlier date 
since Hiram’s predecessor, Tabal (Isa 7:6), is given as the 
king of Tyre. The order and dating of the annals of 
Tiglath-pileser III are extremely complicated problems 
with no sign of satisfactory resolution. What is certain is 
that Menahem’s reign is to be seen against the background 
of the rapidly growing influence of Assyria in the west. 
Fifteen years after Menahem’s death the northern nation 
of Israel had been destroyed. The literature referred to in 
the bibliography below will provide an entry into the 
subject of the complicated chronology of this period. 
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MENELAUS (PERSON) [Gk Menelaos]. One of three 
brothers who belonged to the priestly order of Bilgah at 
the time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes (as indicated by an 
improved reading of 2 Macc 3:4). Menelaus thus belonged 
to an important family which was striving to promote its 
status among the Jewish ruling circle, and which conse¬ 
quently came into conflict with the high priest Onias III. 
At first Menelaus was associated with Jason, who had 
replaced his brother Onias III as high priest in Jerusalem; 
then, while on a mission to Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 
Menelaus undermined Jason’s position and, with Antio- 
chus’ support, won the high priesthood for himself (172 
B.C.E.). 

This was considered illegal in the eyes of many Jews 
(2 Macc 4;25, 26), since Menelaus was not of the legitimate 
priestly (i.e., Zadokite) family to which Onias belonged. 
Menelaus’ (probably elder) brother Simon had previously 
been appointed provost (RSV “captain”) of the temple 
(2 Macc 4:23; 3:4, 11) and had also used his position to 
undermine Onias. The appointments of both Jason and 
Menelaus to their respective offices were irregular, since 
they took place while the officiating high priest was still 
alive and not according to primogeniture. (This is on the 
assumption that at that time the king did not appoint— 
either de facto or de jure—the high priests to their offices.) 
After becoming high priest himself, Menelaus left his 
(probably younger) brother Lysimachus in charge in Jeru¬ 
salem while he went to meet with Antiochus; there was a 
riot in Jerusalem, and Lysimachus was killed (2 Macc 4:29, 
39-42). This accords well with a Talmudic reminiscence 
about a punishment inflicted on the order of Bilgah {m. 
Sukkah 8:8; t. Sukkah 4:28). 

Jerusalem suffered many convulsions under Menelaus’ 
tenure as high priest. The temple was robbed, a civil war 
broke out, and first Jason and then Antiochus IV invaded 
Jerusalem. Then came the infamous religious persecution 
(December 167 b.c.e.), the resulting Maccabean revolt, and 
about three years later the negotiations that brought an 
end to the persecutions. Menelaus is mentioned twice in 
those events. The first is in the letter of Antiochus IV to 
the Jews (2 Macc 11:27-33, vv 29 and 32). This letter 
seems to indicate that Menelaus left Jerusalem to meet the 
king (who was at that time in the upper satrapies, i.e., in 
Iran) and that it was Menelaus himself who negotiated the 
cancellation of the persecution, thereby maintaining his 
influence with the king, who lent support to his position 
in Judea. The second and last reference to Menelaus 
appears in conjunction with the beginning of Antiochus 
V’s expedition to Judea (2 Macc 13:3-8). Since the temple 
compound itself at that time was under the control of 
Judas Maccabeus, Menelaus was eager to have Antiochus V 
return it to Menelaus’ control. But when Lysias blamed 
Menelaus as “the cause of all the troubles,” Menelaus was 
taken to Beroea and was executed according to the local 
custom: by suffocation in ashes. 

Menelaus’ career holds a central place in the various 
theories which propose explanations for the religious per¬ 
secutions under Antiochus IV. Indeed, it seems that Men¬ 
elaus had a crucial role in this event. The blame that Lysias 


casts on him as “the cause of all the troubles” cannot be 
dismissed, and his execution cannot be understood with¬ 
out it. The fact that 2 Maccabees treats this event from a 
highly theological perspective does not diminish the essen¬ 
tial accuracy of the account. 

If Lysias’ accusation is correct, then Menelaus must have 
been involved in the religious persecution himself. Such 
accords well with the earlier career of Menelaus, especially 
his striving for power at all costs. Since his avenue to power 
included, among other things, the overthrow of the Jewish 
ancestral constitution, he was not deterred from its “logi¬ 
cal” conclusion (the religious persecution) and its conse¬ 
quences. This policy was miscalculated and fell to pieces; 
because of the fierce “traditional Jewish” opposition under 
the leadership of the Maccabees, Menelaus attempted to 
change that policy. He seems to have been somewhat 
successful with Antiochus IV, but failed completely with 
Lysias, who rightly blamed him for his leading role in this 
political fiasco. 

There was thus not necessarily any cultural religious 
ideology behind Menelaus’ activities: he was mainly using 
“Hellenization” as a way to increase his own personal power 
and that of his supporters and probably to gain the sup¬ 
port of Antiochus IV and key members of his entourage 
(especially Ptolemy son of Dorymenes?). For Menelaus, 
Hellenization was a means toward a personal end, not a 
cultural or ideological end in itself. 

Josephus’ accounts of Menelaus in Antiquities 12 (espe¬ 
cially 239-40 and 383—85) and Jewish War (1.3 Iff.) contra¬ 
dict 2 Maccabees in various details. (Josephus tends to 
follow the account in 1 Maccabees, which does not mention 
Menelaus at all.) Most scholars consider Josephus an un¬ 
dependable source on this matter (Tcherikover 1959: 392- 
97). 
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MENESTHEUS (PERSON) [Gk Menestkeds]. 2 Macc 4:4 
and 21 refer to Apollonius, the son of Menestheus, whc 
was governor of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia in the reign oi 
the Seleucid Antiochus IV Epiphanes. This Apollonius 
supported the Tobiad Simon in his intrigues against the 
high priest Onias. Polybius (31.13.2—3) describes a certain 
Apollonius as a favored official in the reign of Seleucus IV 
but who left the empire at the succession of Antiochus IV 
This Apollonius had three sons, Apollonius, Meleager 
and Menestheus, who supported the claim of Demetrius 
the son of Seleucus IV, to the Syrian throne. Given the 
Greek custom of naming a son after the grandfather, it is 
possible that the Apollonius of Polybius is Apollonius, the 
son of Menestheus, of 2 Maccabees 4. Against this hvpoth 
esis is the opposition of the family to Antiochus I\ and 
their preference for the line of Seleucus IV. However, the 
events in 2 Maccabees 4 could have preceded the sole rule 
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of Antiochus IV after the murder of his co-regent Antio¬ 
chus, the son of Seleucus (M0rkholm 1966: 41—50). The 
Apollonius and his family mentioned by Polybius need not 
have broken with Antiochus IV while he shared the throne 
with his nephew Antiochus from 175 to 170 b.c.e. (Gold¬ 
stein 2 Maccabees AB, 222). The identification of Apollo¬ 
nius as the son of Menestheus in 2 Maccabees 4 raises the 
question of the identity of the Syrian governor of Coele- 
Syria and Phoenicia of 2 Macc 3:5 who is described as 
Apollonius of Tarsus. If Apollonius, son of Menestheus, of 
2 Maccabees 4 is the Apollonius in Polybius’ narrative, the 
governor of 2 Macc 3:5 is a different Apollonius. If the 
son of Menestheus is not the Apollonius of Polybius, they 
could be the same person. 
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MENI (DEITY) [Heb mem]. A god (or spirit) of destiny/ 
fate; cf. the Heb verb manah, “number,” “assign,” “ap¬ 
point.” This deity is mentioned in Isa 65:11 as being 
worshipped, along with Gad (a god of fortune), by apostate 
Jews, probably in postexilic Judah. The RSV translates Heb 
gad as “Fortune” and meni as “Destiny”: “you . . . who set a 
table for Fortune and fill cups of mixed wine for Destiny.” 
Most likely the setting of a table took place to venerate 
both deities, as also the filling of cups. 

The name “Meni” has not been found with certainty in 
the pantheons of Assyria or Babylonia. Some scholars 
would identify Meni with Manu, apparently a deity wor¬ 
shipped in Asshur. On Achaemenid coins the name c bdmni 
perhaps appears (it is a disputed reading), which may 
contain the name of the god: “Servant of Meni.” A Greek- 
Latin inscription from an altar of Vaison in Provence (S 
France) reads in the Lat text Belus Fortunae rector Memsque 
magister. According to the Gk text Belus of the Lat text is 
Bel/Baai of Apamea (in Syria). Conceivably, then, Fortunae 
and Memsque also refer to Semitic divinities, respectively 
Gad and Meni. 

Meni, (though) a male deity, probably is to be connected 
with the goddess manat , an idol (a large stone) worshipped 
by pre-Islamic Arabs. The Koran (Surah 53, 20) mentions 
her: “What think ye of Allat, and Al-Uzzah, and Manat, 
that other third goddess?” A word related to manat , the 
plural mmvtw, appears in the Nabatean inscriptions of Higr 
as a designation for a deity worshipped by the Nabateans; 
a corresponding word may be a divine name in South 
Arabian inscriptions. 

There are various suggestions with regard to Meni in 
the scholarly literature, none of them proven. One is that 
the god, “Destiny’TTate," is a relatively late personification 
of the abstract “destiny,” “fate.” Evidence cited includes 
the Heb text of Isa 65:11, which provides meni with the 
definite article (literally “for the Meni”; but note the lack of 
the dagd forte in the mem), possibly indicating that the 
Masoretes retained an awareness of an original “fate,” 
destiny.” According to a second suggestion the worship 
of Meni in postexilic Judah is associated with the N migra¬ 
tions of the Nabatean Arabs and/or the Edomites. Another 
proposal sees Meni, paired with Gad (“Fortune,” “Good 


Luck”) in Isa 65:11, as a deity of bad fate/destiny. Very 
uncertain is the suggestion that, as Jewish tradition identi¬ 
fied Gad with the planet Jupiter, and Arabic astrology 
regarded Jupiter as “the greater fortune,” and Venus “the 
lesser fortune,” Meni should be identified with Venus. 

Isa 65:12 undoubtedly plays on the mention of Meni in 
v 11: the Lord (Yahweh) says that he will “destine” (Heb 
verb manah) the apostates “to the sword.” The unfaithful, 
looking to Meni and not Yahweh as the controller of 
human destinies, will receive harsh judgment from the 
Lord. See GAD (DEITY). 
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MENNA (PERSON) [Gk Menna]. The father of Melea 
and son of Mattatha according to Luke’s genealogy tying 
Joseph, the “supposed father” of Jesus, to descent from 
Adam and God (Luke 3:31). D omits Menna, substituting 
a genealogy adapted from Matt 1:6-15 for Luke 3:23-31. 
The name Menna occurs nowhere else in the biblical 
documents, including Matthew’s genealogy, and falls 
within a list of eighteen otherwise unknown descendants 
of David’s son Nathan (Fitzmyer Luke 1-9 AB, 501). Kuhn 
(1923: 210-11) claims that in the original form of the 
genealogy Menna was not a name but a transliteration of 
Heb mnnh, meaning “from him,” i.e., “descended from." 
Thus, according to Kuhn (208-9), the seemingly parallel 
lists of Luke 3:23-26 (Jesus to Mattathias) and 3:29-31 
(Joshua/Jesus to Mattatha) stem from the same original 
source, the first possibly preserved in a Hebrew context 
and the second in an Aramaic one. Kuhn’s solution has 
not been accepted by commentators. A second explanation 
has been proposed by Jeremias (1969: 296 n. 97), who 
argues that Menna is “evidently a dittography” for Melea, 
and this stands for a single name. Even though Menna is 
omitted in A, Marshall points out (Luke NIGTC, 164) that 
omission of Menna would disrupt Luke’s “numerical 
scheme.” 
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MENORAH. See LAMPSTAND. 


MENUHOTH [Heb menuhot]. The name of half of the 
Manahathite tribe (1 Chr 2:52), which (according to 1 Chr 
2:53 combined with v 54) inhabited Eshtaol. See MANA- 
HATH1TES. Most editors and commentators suggest cor¬ 
recting ham-menuhot (1 Chr 2:52) to *ham-mdnahti. This 
correction is, however, unnecessary. Manahath/Manahath- 
ites can be derived from *mandh, Heb mdnoah. See MAN- 
AHATH (PERSON). Menuhoth is a plural formation of 
the same name: *mandhdt becomes *mendhot in Canaanite 
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and finally, by dissimilation, menuhot in Hebrew (as in 
megurdt , plural of magor , etc.). Tribal names ending in -at 
(equals Canaanite -ot) are very common among the recent 
Arab tribes; they are also attested in antiquity and usually 
occur with the definite article, as does Menuhoth. Among 
these names, feminine singular formations interchange 
freely with feminine plural formations (e.g., jadarah and 
jadardf Knauf 1989: 65—66). The same linguistic mecha¬ 
nism holds true for Manahath and Menuhoth. Haroeh 
(Heb ha-ro^eh, “the seer”)—which 1 Chr 4:2 corrects to 
Reaiah (Heb rPayah “YHWH saw”)—is the proper name 
of the Menuhoth half of the Manahathites; it occurs as a 
personal name in Safaitic (with and without the definite 
article; Harding 1971: 263, 612). 
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MEONOTHAI (PERSON) [Heb me c ondtay]. According 
to the MT, Meonothai is the father of Ophrah (1 Chr 4:14). 
However, the Lucianic tradition of the Greek text of 1 Chr 
4:13 indicates that Meonothai is also a son of Othniel, a 
brother of Hathath. Thus it is possible that the Hebrew 
text has suffered disturbance and the name “Meonothai” 
is lost by haplography from 1 Chr 4:13. The RSV transla¬ 
tion follows the Lucianic reading. 

H. C. Lo 


MEPHAATH (PLACE) [Heb mepafat]. A levitical town 
which belonged to the territory of Reuben (Josh 13:18; 
21:37; cf. 1 Chr 6:64—Eng 6:79). By the time of Jeremiah, 
it was part of the territory of Moab and an object of one of 
his oracles (48:21). The Hebrew Bible mentions only that 
the town was on the tableland of Moab (Josh 13:21; Jer 
48:21). Eusebius later mentioned that a Roman military 
outpost was stationed there ( Onomast . 128.21). The Notitia 
Dignitatum records that auxiliary local troops promoted to 
the Roman cavalry were stationed in the camp at Mefaa. 

Three sites in Jordan have been identified with Me- 
phaath—Tell Jawah, Khirbet Nefa c ah, and Umm er-Rasas. 
The first, Tell Jawah (M.R. 239140), is 10 km S of Amman. 
It was probably a fortress city during the Iron Age. There 
are vestiges of a city wall, and terracing on the sides of the 
mound, and many cisterns outside of the wall at the base 
of the hill. It is curious that the cisterns were outside of 
the wall, particularly at a fortress city when defense and 
security would be primary objectives of the inhabitants. 
Archaeological surveys at Tell Jawah have gathered pottery 
from Iron Ages I and II, although EB III and Arabic 
sherds have also been found (Glueck 1934: 4). 

The second, Khirbet Nefacah, is located about 1.5 km N 
of Jawah; Alt (1933: 28-29) and Simons (GTTOT, 18) 
identify it as Mephaath because of the similarity of the 
names. Musil (1907: 352) visited the site and argued that 
it was a suburb of Tell Jawah, which was surrounded by a 
powerful, reinforced wall. Khirbet Nefa c ah overlooked the 
famous King's Highway a short distance S of Amman. The 


road passed within a few hundred meters of the site which 
made both it and Tell Jawah strategically important. 

No serious archaeological survey has been conducted at 
Khirbet Nefa c ah. Musil (1907: 352-53) stated that the site 
was Roman, although he had no ceramic evidence for this 
conclusion; Alt (1933: 28) maintained that the ceramics 
pointed to the Bronze Age. Iron II sherds were identified 
by Peterson (1977: 693), although he refused to argue for 
Iron II occupation on such scanty evidence. 

The third suggested identification is Umm er-Rasas 
(M.R. 237101). Mephaath was identified with the ruins of 
Umm er-Rasas in 1986 when M. Piccirillo discovered a 
mosaic in the floor of the 8th-century Church of St. 
Stephen which referred to the site as Kastron Mefaa. 

These ruins were visited for the first time in 1816 by 
Buckingham and were then surveyed by Palmer in 1870, 
followed by Tristram in 1872, and by Brunnow-Domasz- 
ewski in 1897. In 1898 Clermont-Ganneau published a 
Nabatean inscription found at Umm er-Rasas (CIS II 19), 
and in 1933 Glueck (1934: 39-40) collected only Naba¬ 
tean, Byzantine, and Arabic sherds from the site. 

The ruins, located 30 km SE of Medeba, halfway be¬ 
tween the King’s Highway and the Desert Road at the 
height of Dhiban, consist of a walled area inside a fortified 
camp; an area of roughly the same dimensions extends 
outside the N wall of the camp. About 1.5 km toward the 
N is a tower which stands ca. 15 m high. 

The military nature is reflected by the name Kastron 
Mefaa (i.e., “the camp of Mefaa”), which is recorded in the 
mosaic of the Church of St. Stephen. It was apparently to 
this site that Eusebius referred in his Onomasticon . 
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MEPHIBOSHETH (PERSON) [Heb mepiboset]. The 
purported name of two members of the house of Saul. 
The literal meaning of the name in Hebrew, “from the 
mouth of shame” or “from the mouth of (the deity) 
Boshet,” is problematic and appears to result from a 
religiously motivated alteration of the name to avoid pro¬ 
nouncing the name of the Canaanite deity Baal. The 
original form of the name was probably Mephibaal (Heb 
*mepiba^at) , meaning “from the mouth of Baal or from 
the mouth of the Lord (Yhwh).” Although the standard 
LXX reading is Mempkibosthe, the Lucianic recension and 
OL read Memph(e)baal f preserving the original form of the 
name. The element bolet in the Masoretic form of the 
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name means “shame,” and was apparently substituted sec¬ 
ondarily for the Yahwistic epithet ba c al , which fell into 
disfavor as it became the standard epithet for Yahweh’s 
rival, the storm god. See ISH-BOSHETH. 

1. A son of Saul by his concubine Rizpah (2 Sam 21:8). 
Together with his brother Armoni and five sons of Saul’s 
daughter Merab, he was ritually executed in order to end 
a famine that persisted in the early years of David’s joint 
reign over Israel and Judah. 

2. Saul’s grandson, the son of Jonathan (2 Sam 4:4). 
The name of Jonathan’s son appears elsewhere (1 Chr 
8:34; 9:40) as Merib-baal (LXX Meribaal). It is reasonable 
to suggest that the name of Jonathan’s son Merib-baal 
became partly confused with the similar name of his rela¬ 
tive Mephibaal, the son of Rizpah. The similar shape of 
the Hebrew letters rdand pe might have contributed to the 
substitution of the consonants of Mephibaal ( *mpyb c l ) for 
an original Merib-baal (*mrybH) in early mss of the biblical 
text. Tradition carefully distinguishes between the two in¬ 
dividuals in 2 Sam 21:7, 8. 

According to the biblical account (2 Sam 4:4) Mephi- 
bosheth, son of Jonathan, was crippled from an accident 
in infancy. After the deaths of Saul and Jonathan he 
placed himself under the protection of David (2 Sam 9:6) 
and enjoyed special status in the royal household (2 Sam 
9:10-11). He was implicated in treachery during the rebel¬ 
lion of Absalom (2 Sam 16:1-4; 19:24-25, 30) but was 
spared by David when the rest of the house of Saul was 
exterminated (21:7). 
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MERAB (PERSON) [Heb merab}. The eldest daughter of 
Saul, king of Israel (1 Sam 14:49) and wife of Adriel the 
Meholathite (1 Sam 18:19). Merab is introduced in a ge¬ 
nealogical note concerning Saul (1 Sam 14:49-52). She is 
listed fourth in a series of five offspring (following her 
brothers—Jonathan, Ishvi, and Malchishua—and preced¬ 
ing her younger sister, Michal, v 49). 

The account of Merab’s marriage is found in 1 Sam 
18:17—19. Saul promises Merab to David in exchange for 
David’s support and military prowess. The narrator, how¬ 
ever, interprets this as a ruse on Saul’s part. Rather than 
risk raising his own hand against his rival, Saul plans to 
expose David to the hand of the Philistines (v 17). When 
this fails and the marriage date approaches, Saul instead 
arranges to have Merab marry Adriel the Meholathite (v 
19). 

Although 1 Sam 18:17—19 develops two previous ideas— 
the king’s daughter given as a reward for bravery (17:25) 
and Saul’s growing hostility toward David (18:6-16)—its 
position in the text is not without problem. The entire 
episode is missing from the LXX B and Josephus ( Ant 
6.10.2) and is thought by many commentators to be sec¬ 
ondary. Moreover, the issue is further complicated by 
2 Sam 21:8 (MT), which identifies the wife of Adriel as 
Michal not “Merab.” In all probability, however, 2 Sam 
21:8 contains a scribal error and “Merab” should be read 
instead of “Michal.” 

Linda S. Schearing 


MERAIAH (PERSON) [Heb merdydh]. The head of the 
priestly family of Seraiah in the time of the high priest 
Joiakim (Neh 12:12). Many have assumed that the name is 
a form related to Amariah (Heb 5 amaryah , “Yahweh has 
said”). Whereas other LXX manuscripts have Marea or 
Mar(a)ia (equal to MT), the Lucianic recension reads Amar- 
tas for this name, reflecting Heb 5 amaryah (Amariah). 
Amariah is a well-attested name in this period (Neh 10:4; 
12:2, 13). The KB suggests that Meraiah is unrelated to 
Amariah and means “stubborn person” (cf. the Heb verb 
marah and the personal names merayot and miryam ; the 
proposed meaning of the name seems, however, somewhat 
improbable). 

Nora A. Williams 


MERAIOTH (PERSON) [Heb merayot]. 1 . An Aaronite 
priest, ancestor of the high priest Zadok (1 Chr 5:32-33; 
6:37—Eng 6:6-7, 52). Meraioth is also listed as an ancestor 
of Ezra in Ezra 7:3 and in 2 Esdr 1:2. The KJV, following 
Codex Alexandrinus, lists Meraioth as an ancestor of Ezra 
in 1 Esdr 8:1-2; the RSV, following Codex Vaticanus, omits 
Meraioth from the list. The list in Ezra 7 is probably the 
basis of the lists in 1 Esdras 8 and 2 Esdras 1. 

2. The father of Zadok (1 Chr 9:11; Neh 11:11). The 
Chronicler twice represents Ahitub as the father of Mer¬ 
aioth, and Meraioth as the father of Zadok (1 Chr 9:11; 
Neh 11:11) in contradiction to the normal tradition of 
Ahitub as the father of Zadok (see, for example, 2 Sam 
8:17; 1 Chr 5:34—Eng 6:8; 1 Chr 18:16). J. R. Bartlet 
(1968: 4) explained this anomaly by suggesting that Mer¬ 
aioth was added as “an explanatory marginal note on 
Ahitub” and subsequently was entered into the list in the 
wrong place. 

3. A priestly house in the postexilic period (Neh 12:15). 
This occurrence of Meraioth probably should be read as 
Meremoth with the MT of Neh 12:3 and the Lucianic 
recension of the LXX. 
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MERARI (PERSON) [Heb merari]. MERARITE. The 
etymology of Merari is uncertain. Evidently it is derived 
from a root mrr, which in Hebrew means “to be bitter.” 
This would make a peculiar personal name; but it is 
probable (Kutler 1984; Ward 1980; Dietrich, Loretz, and 
Sanmartin 1973) that there is a particular usage, or even a 
distinct root, that refers to strength (for an opposing view 
see Pardee 1978). In Ugaritic the verb “to bless” is paral¬ 
leled by a root containing m and r (CTA 15.2.14-20; 
17.1.24-25, 35-37; 19.4.194-95), and there is a god 
named "Holy and Mmrr"; perhaps this is another usage of 
mrr referring to blessing or sanctification, which would also 
provide a suitable etymology for a personal name (cf. 
Loewenstamm EncMiqr 5: 475-77). If 3 Amrr is related to 
Merari, it is worth noting that the levitical name “Kohath” 
also appears in Ugaritic with a prosthetic 5 alep as ^Aqht. 
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Gordon (UT, 438) compares the Old South Arabic name 
Mrr . 

1. Levi’s third son or the clan claiming descent from 
him. Merari is listed after Gershon and Kohath by the 
Priestly (P) source and by the Chronicler as Levi’s third 
son (Gen 46:11; Exod 6:16; Num 3:17; 1 Chr 5:27—Eng 
6:1; 6:1—Eng 6:16; 23:6); therefore the Merarites are the 
third major levitical clan according to the genealogists. In 
turn, Merari has two sons, Mahli and Mushi (Exod 6:19; 
Num 3:20, 33; 1 Chr 6:4—Eng 6:19; 23:21; 24:26), imply¬ 
ing that these were the principal Merarite families. Accord¬ 
ing to 1 Chr 6:29-32—Eng 6:44-47; 23:21; and 24:30, 
however, Mushi is the father of Mahli; therefore at a later 
period, at least in some circles, Mushi had become the 
more important. In Ezra 8:18-19 Mahli and Merari are 
coordinate; conceivably the Mushites had co-opted the 
more venerable name Merari. Cross ( CMHE , 195-215) has 
proposed that the Mushites claimed descent from Moses 
and had a formative influence in biblical tradition. If this 
is true, the lowly status of Mushi in the biblical genealogies 
indicates either its decline or an effort on the part of 
Zadokite rivals to deny its importance. 

According to P, the Merarites of the desert period num¬ 
ber 6,200 males over the age of one month (Num 3:33- 
34), or 3,200 men between thirty and fifty (Num 4:42-45). 
Their leader is Zuriel the son of Abihail, and they camp 
on the N side of the tabernacle (Num 3:35). The family of 
Merari is entrusted by Moses with carrying the solid struc¬ 
ture of the tabernacle—the planks, pillars, stands, etc. 
(Num 3:36-37; 4:31-32)—while the Gershonites bear the 
textile components (Num 3:25-26; 4:24-26) and the Ko- 
hathites the holy vessels (Num 3:31; 4:9). The latter are 
expected to transport the sacra by hand, but the Gershon¬ 
ites are allotted two carts (Num 7:7) and the Merarites four 
(Num 7:8), in proportion to the weight of their burdens. 
The two lesser levitical orders are supervised by Ithamar, 
Aaron’s youngest son (Num 4:28, 33). 

The list of levitical cities (Joshua 21; 1 Chr 6:39-66— 
Eng 6:54-81) is probably based on 8th-century adminis¬ 
trative records (Peterson 1977; Boling Joshua AB, 492-97). 
Assigned to Merari (Josh 21:34-40; 1 Chr 6:62-66—Eng 
6:77-81) are the following cities: Jokneam, Karta, Dimna 
(Rimmono in Chronicles), Nahalal (Tabor in Chronicles) 
in Zebulon; Bezer, Jahza, Kedemoth, Mephaath in Reu¬ 
ben; Ramoth of Gilead, Mahanaim, Heshbon, and Jaazer 
in Gad. 

The Chronicler enumerates Merarite personnel and 
clans of the reign of David (1 Chr 6:14, 29—32—Eng 6:44- 
47; 23:21-23; 24:27-30; 26:10-11), but these data cannot 
be taken at face value, for some names are also attributed 
to the reign of Hezekiah; compare 1 Chr 6:5-6, 20-21, 
29—Eng 6:20-21, 35-36, 44 with 2 Chr 29:12. 1 Chr 
15:17 makes Ethan the son of Kushaiah a contemporary 
of David; 1 Chr 6:29—Eng 6:44 tells of Ethan the son of 
Kishi (= Kushaiah?) the son of Abdi, also coeval with 
David; 1 Chr 23:21 lists Kish as the son or descendant of 
Mahli in the 10th century; 1 Chr 24:27, 29 makes Kish 
and Ibri (read Abdi?) individuals or clans of David’s day. 2 
Chr 29:12, however, has one Kish the son of Abdi as 
minister under Hezekiah. The latter source is perhaps 
more trustworthy, since the Chronicler was seemingly well- 
informed about Hezekiah’s reign, while ideology com¬ 


pelled him to ascribe the organization of the levitical clans 
to David. Nevertheless, if the Davidic material is retro- 
jected, so might the Hezekian be. The same is true of 
Josiah’s building supervisors Jahath and Obadiah, both of 
Merari (2 Chr 34:12). In other words, all these figures 
might merely represent postexilic families. Some of the 
information about early Merarites is more plausible, how¬ 
ever. It may be, for example, that the Asaiah of 1 Chr 6:14 
is the same individual who assists in the installation of the 
ark in 1 Chr 15:6. 1 Chr 26:10-11 speaks of the sons of 
the Davidic Merarite Hosa: Shimri, Hilkiah, Tebaliah, 
Zechariah, and nine anonymous sons. We have no reason 
either to doubt or trust these reports. 

The Chronicler’s interest in levitical clans reflects their 
prominence after the Exile. When Ezra tries to assemble 
Levites to serve in the Second Temple (Ezra 8:15-19), only 
the Mahlites and Merarites of Casiphia, led by Sherebiah, 
Hashabiah, and Isaiah are available. 1 Chr 9:14 lists other 
Merarite returnees, but the parallel text Neh 11:15 lacks 
reference to Merari. 

2. The father of Judith (Jdt 8:1; 16:6—Eng v 7). 
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William H. Propp 


MERARITES [Heb merari]. A priestly family de¬ 
scended from Levi. The family is named after its ancestor 
Merari, who is listed as a son of Levi along with Gershom 
and Kohath. The family is further subdivided into two 
groups: Mahli and Mushi (Exod 6:19; Num 3:20). Gener¬ 
ally the family is referred to as bene merari “descendants of 
Merari.” Etymologically the name Merari may mean some¬ 
thing like “strength” or “power” (Noth IPN, 225). 

Information about the Merarites is largely found in the 
work of the exilic Priestly writer and the postexilic Chron¬ 
icler. Details about family members include their genea¬ 
logical status and their cultic function as assistants for the 
priests throughout Israel’s history from Mosaic to postex¬ 
ilic times. 

During the wilderness period, the Merarites shared with 
the other Levites the responsibility for guard duty around 
the tabernacle both during encampment and travel (Num 
1:53; Milgrom 1970: 8-16, 62-63). They were to encamp 
on the north side of the tabernacle. The Merarites were 
also specifically responsible for dismantling, transporting, 
and erecting the basic structural components for the tab- 
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ernacle and court (Num 1:47—53; 3:33—37; 4:29—33). 
They were assigned four wagons and eight oxen to carry 
these materials (Num 7:8). According to census reports 
there were 6,200 Merarite males at least a month old (Num 
3:34) and 3,200 of these were aged from 30 to 50 and thus 
suited for service (Num 4:43-44). 

Since the Levites were not allotted a portion of land 
along with the other tribes, they were given cities with their 
common land (Joshua 21). The Merarites received twelve 
cities from the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Zebulun (Josh 
21:7,34-40). 

Along with Aaronites and other Levites, some 220 Mer¬ 
arites under the direction of Asaiah assisted David in 
carrying the ark of God to Jerusalem (1 Chr 15:1-15). 
Ethan represented the Merarites as a temple musician and 
singer (1 Chr 15:17). Other descendants such as Hosah 
(1 Chr 26:10) were gatekeepers of the temple. 

Kish and Azariah from the Merarite family assisted 
Hezekiah in his cleansing of the temple (2 Chr 29:12). 
Likewise Jahath and Obadiah as Merarites provided lead¬ 
ership for repairing and restoring the temple under the 
direction of King Josiah (2 Chr 34:12). 

When Ezra was preparing to return to Jerusalem, he was 
able to recruit some of the Merarites to serve as temple 
servants (Ezra 8:18-19). 

Many scholars think that the history of the priesthood 
was more complex than these reports concerning the 
Merarites suggest and raise doubts about their historicity. 
One genealogical problem is found in Num 26:57-58, 
which juxtaposes two different genealogies for the descen¬ 
dants of Levi, one of which includes the Merarites. Schol¬ 
ars have argued that Levites carried out more priestly 
functions at certain times of Israel’s history than these 
texts suggest (Anclsr 2: 358-71). 

There were many struggles for power among different 
priestly groups throughout Israel’s history (Cross CMHE, 
195—215; Hanson 1979: 209—79). Each of these groups 
was interested in legitimizing its own rights and preroga¬ 
tives and opposing those of other groups. Since the Chron¬ 
icler and the Priestly source were either written by priests 
or supported a certain group of priests, they obviously 
presented a somewhat one-sided picture. These factors 
make the critical reconstruction of the history of the Isra¬ 
elite priesthood very difficult. 

The information concerning the Merarites is meant to 
encourage them to be satisfied with their subsidiary role 
to the Aaronites because their role was assigned by God, 
meant to be hereditary, and a number of their ancestors 
enthusiastically helped the priests carry out their duties. 
While this legitimizes the Merarites in their subsidiary 
position, it also necessarily discourages them from seeking 
other more prestigious priestly functions. 
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MERATHAIM (PLACE) [Heb meratayim]. Derisive 
name for Babylon in Jer 50:21. It is presumed to be a 
wordplay on marratum , the Akkadian name for the marshy 


region in S Babylonia where the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers converge at the Persian Gulf (“the sea of the Chal¬ 
deans,” CAD M/1: 285 and Parpola 1970: 240—41). The 
Akkadian word is based on the meaning “bitter” as in salt 
water. The Hebrew base is mara “to be rebellious.” Thus 
meratayim is probably an artificial dual form suggesting 
“(land of) double rebellion” (Simons GTTOT, 451). This 
verse contains another wordplay in “Peqod” (Heb paqad 
can mean “punish”). An important Aramean tribe in SE 
Babylonia was known as “Puqudu” in Akkadian texts. 
Together meratayim and Peqod represent Babylonia in gen¬ 
eral. 
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MERCENARY, See MILITARY ORGANIZATION IN 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


MERCHANT. See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


MERCY. See LOVE. 


MERED (PERSON) [Heb mered]. Listed in the genealogy 
of Judah as son of Ezrah and the husband of Bithiah, the 
daughter of pharaoh (1 Chr 4:17). 

H. C. Lo 


MEREMOTH (PERSON) (Heb meremot ]. A personal 
name whose meaning is unknown (Rudolph Esra und Ne- 
hemia HAT, 84; Brockington Ezra , Nehemiah , and Esther 
NCBC, 104) although several explanations have been sug¬ 
gested. Noth (IPN, 39) believes the ot ending, found in 
other names, to be hypocoristic. Odelain and Seguineau 
(1981: 260) view it as having Ugaritic origin—“Moth has 
blessed.” Yamauchi (ISBE 3: 324) suggests the meaning 
“heights,” presumably from Heb rum. The name appears 
on ostraca found at Arad (EncMiqr 4: 473; Myers l and 2 
Esdras AB, 93). Bratcher (HBD, 627) is correct in noting 
uncertainty as to whether the occurrences of the name in 
the Hebrew Bible designate different people or are several 
references to one individual and/or his family. 

1. The eighth-listed of the twelve sons of Bani in Ezra 
10:36 (but not listed among the sixteen in 1 Esdr 9:34). 
Since Bani is previously mentioned (Ezra 10:29) in the list 
of those who had married foreign women (vv 18-44), 
alternative readings have been suggested. This Meremoth 
(LXX Vaticanus, Sinaiticus Ieramoth, Alexandrinus Man- 
moth) is included with the laity, not the priests (vv 18-22) 
or Levites (v 23), who “sent them (i.e., their foreign wives) 
away, women and children alike” (see Blenkinsopp Ezra- 
Nehemiah OTL, 196, 197 for this translation and corre¬ 
sponding treatment of the corrupt MT of v 44b). 

2. One of the priests listed in Neh 10:6—Eng 10:5 (LXX 
Meramoth ) who were among those who sealed (LXX) the 
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“firm covenant” Qdmand) made by the community (10:1— 
Eng 9:38). It is believed the name represents a patronym 
rather than an individual (Blenkinsopp Ezra-Nehemiah 
OTL, 313; Brockington Ezra, Nehemiah , and Esther Century 
Bible, 104; Rudolph Esra und Nehemia HAT, 17 n. 2) and 
that the list (vv 3-9—Eng 2-8), which was derived from 
the list in Neh 12:12-21, is a part of that larger name list 
(vv 3-29—Eng 2-28) secondarily inserted here to convey 
wide support for Nehemiah’s reforms (Blenkinsopp, 313, 
335; see Williamson Ezra, Nehemiah WBC, 325-31, for a 
discussion of Nehemiah 10). 

Meremoth appears in Neh 12:3 (vv 3b—7a, which include 
the name Marimoth, are absent from all major LXX codices 
except the corrected Codex Sinaiticus) as the ninth of 
twenty-two “heads of the priests and of their brothers” 
during the days of the high priest Jeshua (v 7). He is said 
to have accompanied Zerubbabel and Jeshua in the return 
from captivity (v 1). Both Williamson (359—60) and Blen¬ 
kinsopp (335) believe this list (vv 1-7) also derives from 
that in 12:12-21 the patronymics of which here serve as 
personal names (Blenkinsopp, 334; see Brockington, 104, 
who believes this is here a family name). It is possible, 
according to Williamson (362), that the Meraioth in 12:15 
and Meremoth were the same, the former spelling result¬ 
ing from reading y and w for m ( WDB , 609). 

3. The son of Uriah. In Ezra 8:33 (LXX Menmoth) and 
1 Esdr 8:61—Eng 8:62 (Marmothi, Alexandrinus Marmathi) 
he or his father (the appellative hakohen follows Uriah) is 
called “the priest.” In Neh 3:4 (LXX Ramoth [Heb (me)re- 
mot}]) and 3:21 (LXX Meramoth) Uriah is referred to as 
“son of Hakkoz.” This has led some, such as Jepsen (1954: 
103), Kellermann (1968: 69), and Yamauchi (1980: 10), to 
conclude these are two different individuals. To the one 
was given the silver, gold, and vessels which those who 
returned with Ezra brought with them to Jerusalem (Ezra 
8:31-34; 1 Esdr 8:60-63—Eng 8:61-64). Gunneweg (Esra 
HAT, 157) even suggests that these individual personal 
names are secondary additions for the purpose of creating 
“narrative color” and that the four who received the valu¬ 
ables were originally nameless in the tradition. The other 
Meremoth, the grandson of Hakkoz, is listed (Neh 3:4) 
among those who helped to repair the wall around Jeru¬ 
salem, being assigned, along with three other “groups” 
(Myers Ezra-Nehemiah AB, 114), to the section between the 
Fish Gate and the Jeshana Gate. He also helped to repair a 
“second measured portion from the opening of the house 
of Eliashib to the end of the house of Eliashib” (Neh 3:21). 

For those who conclude that these occurrences of Mere¬ 
moth refer to the same individual, i.e., that the Uriah of 
Ezra 8:33 is identical to the Uriah of Neh 3:4 and 21, an 
intriguing situation emerges. The descendants of Hakkoz 
were among those unable to locate, upon their return 
from captivity, their proper genealogical registration. 
They were excluded from the priesthood as unclean by 
the governor (= Nehemiah 1; Esdr 5:40) until their status 
was determined by consulting Urim and Thummim (Ezra 
2:59-63; Neh 7:61-65; 1 Esdr 5:36-40) or until the 
appearance of a high priest “clothed in manifestation and 
truth” (Gk 1 Esdr 5:40). Yet Meremoth, a descendant of 
Hakkoz, is functioning as a priest. Several attempts at 
solving this dilemma have been offered. Koch (1974: 191) 
believes Ezra, when he arrived in Jerusalem, recognized 


Meremoth as a priest but deposed him shortly afterward 
“by means of the Law he had brought with him.” This 
argument tends to support the traditional order which has 
Ezra preceding Nehemiah. On the other hand, a “reverse 
order” is supported in other solutions. Bentzen (1931: 
285) believed the high priest reinstated Meremoth as a 
priest, probably following the death of the governor Ne¬ 
hemiah, as a reward for his extra work on the high priest’s 
house. Rudolph (HAT, 69) argued that Meremoth did not 
possess priestly legitimacy until Ezra’s time. Rowley (1952: 
159) believed the builder of a double portion of the wall 
during Nehemiah’s time needed to be young and strong 
and therefore would precede the senior priestly official 
Ezra found as temple treasurer. 
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MERENPTAH (PERSON). Twelfth son and successor 
of Rameses II. His name in Egyptian was lK Bl-n-r c , beloved 
of Amun, Mr-n-pth, pleased with Truth.” Born to the 
queen Isit-nofret no later than his father’s 20th year on 
the throne, and perhaps as early as his 5th (Harris and 
Wente 1980: 260-62), Merenptah (or Merneptah as he is 
commonly known) is earliest known as a king’s scribe. Late 
in the second decade of his father’s reign he may have 
participated in the attack on a N Syrian city, and later still 
in the war against Irem in Nubia. On the demise of his 
older brother Khamwese (whose daughter Isit-nofret he 
may have married), Merenptah became heir apparent and 
commander in chief of the army. Upon the death of his 
father in his 67th year of rule (June of either 1237 or 1223 
b.c.), Merenptah succeeded to the throne as the fourth 
king of the 19th Dyn. 

Merenptah continued to reside in the Pi-rameses resi¬ 
dence his father had built in the delta (Gardiner 1918: 
184, text no. 11), but he had other residences at Memphis 
and possibly Heliopolis. Sometime in his 2d year he went 
to Thebes “to see his father Amonrasontherand it was 
possibly at this time that he authorized the "great inven¬ 
tory” of all the temples of Egypt bv the king’s scribe and 
steward Yot. This assessment, intended to gauge the wealth 
of state and temple, issued in very little building, however; 
Merenptah was content to erect small monuments and to 
usurp others. 

Merenptah preserved the N and S reaches of the empire 
intact (Redford 1986: 197 and n. 63), maintaining diplo¬ 
matic ties with foreign principalities such as Igarit: he 
even sent relief shipments of grain to his Hittite allies 
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during a period of drought (Wainwright 1960). Sometime 
before the end of his 3d year a punitive campaign had 
taken place against the city of Gezer, which became the 
occasion for the king’s epithet, “Subduer of Gezer,’’ and 
was later to give rise to the “Fescennine” type verse which 
ends the famous “Israel” stele (ANET, 378). However, it 
remains a moot point whether Merenptah’s forces actually 
came into contact with Israel on this occasion or whether 
Israel was simply included to round out a list of names 
representative of the inhabitants of the land (Engel 1979; 
Fecht 1983; Hornung 1983; Ahlstrom and Edelman 1985; 
Ahlstrom 1986: 37-40). 

The major event in Merenptah’s reign was the first 
Libyan invasion of Egypt, recorded in inscriptions from 
Karnak, Gurneh ( ANET, 376-78), Kom el-Ahman, and 
Heliopolis. The Libyan tribes of the Labu and Meshwesh 
(Hdt. 4.191), long kept under surveillance during the 
reign of Rameses II (Habachi 1980), amalgamated their 
forces with certain sea-roving pirates from the Aegean— 
the Lukka (from Lycia), Shardanu (Sardonians from near 
Cyme), the Ekwesh (Koos?), the Teresh, and the Sheke- 
lesh—and descended on Egypt in Merenptah’s 5th year. 
Merenptah received the news at the beginning of April 
and launched his forces about a month later, engaging the 
invaders at Per-Yeru in the NW delta. The Libyans were 
repulsed with a loss of over 9,000 dead. 

Through most of his reign Merenptah was in poor 
health, and already in his 7th year burial goods were being 
moved into his tomb. He died sometime after his 10th 
year. His mummy shows a bald old man, rather obese, who 
suffered from degenerative arthritis and also from arteri¬ 
osclerosis in the thigh. He had lost many teeth, and the 
heads of the femurs showed signs of fracture (Harris and 
Weeks 1973: 157). His name survives, curiously, in the 
place name Mereptoah mentioned by Josephus (Priebatsch 
1975). 
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MERES (PERSON) [Heb meres]. One of the seven princes 
of Persia and Media who were the advisers of King Ahas- 


ueros (Esth 1:14). See CARSHENA. Although the pre¬ 
sumption that the names of these counselors are Persian is 
reasonable (see the arguments of Millard 1977: 481-88, 
who counters the excessive caution of Moore [Esther AB, 
XLI-XLIV] regarding the reliability of the MT spellings), 
no name equivalent to this has thus far been found in the 
extant extrabiblical literature nor has a generally accept¬ 
able Persian etymology been suggested. The name, how¬ 
ever, would appear to be a variant of the name Marsena 
(another of the seven advisers) without the patronymic 
suffix, for which see the discussion of Carshena by Millard 
(1977: 485), For suggested etymologies see Paton Esther 
ICC, 68; Gehman 1924: 324. 
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MERIB-BAAL (PERSON) [Heb merib-bafal; meri-ba c al\. 
The son of Jonathan, and grandson of Saul ben Kish. The 
Hebrew name is spelled merib-bofal in 1 Chr 8:34 (2x), 
9:40, but meri-bafal in its second occurrence in 9:40. The 
LXX reads Menbaal for both occurrences in 8:34 and 
Manbaal for both in 9:40; Syr reads mrybH in all cases. The 
rest of the references to this individual call him Mephi- 
bosheth. Unlike the other examples in which the epithet 
ba c al, “Lord,” which originally was applied to Yahweh but 
later became associated primarily with his rival, the storm 
god, has been substituted with boset, “shame,” in this in¬ 
stance the first element of the name has also been altered. 
See ISH-BOSHETH. This unexpected development is best 
attributed to the partial confusion of Meribaal ben Jona¬ 
than with his relative Mephibaal ben Saul. See MEPHI- 
BOSHETH. 

The etymology of the name “Merib-baal” (or “Meribaal”) 
is difficult to establish. Older opinions were noted by Noth 
( IPN, 143 n. 2); more recent speculation is discussed by 
Fowler {TPNAH, 61). 

A. Meribaal from a Literary Perspective 

Outside the genealogical notices, Meribaal is mentioned 
in five contexts in 2 Samuel. All are interrelated and are 
linked thematically with the sections in 1 Samuel involving 
Jonathan’s covenant with David, further developing the 
motif of David’s oath-bound love for Jonathan and his 
promise not to let the name of Jonathan be cut off from 
the house of David (1 Sam 20:16). In 2 Sam 4:4, after the 
report of the death of Eshbaal, the last direct heir to the 
Saulide throne, it is reported that Jonathan had a young, 
crippled son who was hidden by his wet nurse after the 
news of the death of Saul and Jonathan at Gilboa. The 
comment serves to alert the audience to the continuing 
issue of the legitimate succession to the throne of Israel 
and anticipates the Meribaal scene in 2 Samuel 9. 

After intervening passages sketch David’s establishment 
of his rule over Israel and Judah, 2 Samuel 9 tells of 
David’s inquiry about any surviving Saulides to whom he 
can show kindness for Jonathan’s sake. Ziba, a (former) 
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servant of the royal family, is summoned and reveals 
Meribaal’s existence in Lidebir. David has him brought to 
the Jerusalemite court, returns to him the Saulide patri¬ 
monial estates, which are to be worked by Ziba’s family, 
and makes him and his son Mica regular members at the 
royal table. 

Meribaal is next mentioned in 2 Sam 16:1-4, when, in 
preparation for David’s retreat from Jerusalem during 
Absalom’s revolt, Ziba provides the king with provisions 
and claims that Meribaal has declared his intention to be 
restored by Israel to his rightful throne as a descendant of 
Saul. In response to the allegation of treason, David is said 
to have confiscated Meribaal’s estates and granted them to 
Ziba. The issue of treason is taken up again in 2 Samuel 
19, after David’s defeat of Absalom and his return to 
Jerusalem. Now Meribaal presents himself to the king as 
he returns, swears his innocence and Ziba’s deceit, and is 
granted half of his former family estate by David. 

The final reference to Meribaal occurs in 2 Sam 21:7, in 
the account of the ritual execution of seven Saulides to 
end a three-year famine. It is specified that David spared 
Jonathan’s son from becoming a victim on this occasion 
because of the oath he had made with Jonathan. Verse 8 
names Meribaal’s secondary namesake Mephibosheth (Me- 
phibaal), the son of Saul and Rizpah, as one of the victims. 

B. The Historical Meribaal 

Most of the details concerning Meribaal’s life remain 
uncertain. His status as Jonathan’s son has been chal¬ 
lenged; it has been argued that he was Saul and Rizpah’s 
son who was secondarily identified as Jonathan’s son in 
order to develop further the theme of the covenant be¬ 
tween David and Jonathan (Veijola 1978). This proposal is 
based primarily upon the references to Meribaal as the 
“son of Saul” and to Saul as Meribaal’s “father” in 2 Sam 
9:7, 9, 10; 16:3; 19:24. However, because Meribaal is ex¬ 
plicitly identified as Jonathan’s son and Saul’s grandson in 
his first appearance in 2 Sam 4:4, and subsequently in 
2 Sam 9:6 and 21:7, it seems best to construe the refer¬ 
ences to Saul as his “father” in the looser sense of “forefa¬ 
ther” (cf. Gen 17:4; 28:13; Josh 24:3; Isa 51:2). Since Saul 
was the founder of the royal Saulide dynasty, it would have 
been appropriate to designate him as the founding fore¬ 
father and to speak of the patrimonial estates handed 
down from Kish and his forefathers as the estates of Saul 
(2 Sam 9:8), even though he was only removed from 
Meribaal by two generations. 

Meribaal’s status as the eldest son of the heir to the 
Saulide throne explains his secret removal to Lidebir, 
where he could grow up in political asylum under the 
tutelage of Saul’s ally, Machir ben Ammiel, and be able to 
reclaim the family throne in the event of future usurpa¬ 
tions. The decision to spirit away the toddler probably 
would have been made in the wake of the crowning of the 
youngest surviving son of Saul and Ahimaaz, Eshbaal, who 
was himself a minor, in a time of severe political turmoil 
and threat to the fledgling state of Israel. If the notice that 
Meribaal had an infant son Mica when he was returned to 
the Davidic court is historically reliable, it would seem that 
the secret of his being and whereabouts was able to be 
kept for some two or three decades—well into David’s 
reign. His return appears to have taken place before 


Absalom’s revolt. It is likely that he escaped death during 
the ritual execution of his seven relatives during the three- 
year famine that occurred in the early years of David’s 
accession to the Saulide throne (2 Sam 21:1-11) only 
because David was not aware of his existence. The refer¬ 
ence to his sparing because of David’s covenant with Jona¬ 
than in v 7 is a later literary reinterpretation of the 
incident. 

Meribaal’s lameness seems certain, although the report 
that it was caused by his nurse’s accidentally dropping him 
during flight might be secondary literary embellishment. 
It generally is assumed that his physical handicap would 
have prevented him from being made king. Ritual laws 
prohibited the use of any physically blemished animal as a 
sacrificial offering (Lev 1:3, 10; 3:1, 6; 4:22, 27, 32) and 
prohibited a physically disfigured descendant of Aaron 
from serving as a priest (Lev 21:16-23). No law explicitly 
rejected a handicapped person from serving as God’s 
earthly vice-regent, but by analogy, and because man was 
supposed to be made in God’s image, it is likely that an 
heir-elect with a physical disability would have been passed 
over for another legitimate candidate for king. Even 
though Meribaal himself might not have posed a direct 
threat to David’s claim to the throne because of his lame¬ 
ness, his son Mica would have been the next legitimate 
Saulide heir and a potential focus of rebellion. By making 
Meribaal and his young son mandatory members of the 
king’s table at the Jerusalemite court, David could have 
kept them under constant surveillance and headed off any 
moves toward rebellion. 

David’s restoration of the Saulide estates to Meribaal has 
been interpreted against the background of the ANE 
practice of transferring patrimonial property without male 
heirs to the crown, or declaring it bona vacantia. Once 
Meribaal’s existence was discovered and his repatriation 
accomplished, he had a legal right to the patrimonial 
estates of Saul and his forefathers. David was obligated by 
law to reconvert them from crown property to their for¬ 
mer status as inalienable patrimonial land and return them 
to the family heir (Ben-Barak 1981). It seems that the 
characterization of David’s return of the land as one of 
generosity stemming from his covenant with Jonathan is a 
later literary reinterpretation. David’s subsequent confis¬ 
cation and conversion of the Saulide patrimonial land to 
crown property in 2 Samuel 16 reflects the ancient punish¬ 
ment for treason (Ben-Barak 1981: 85). 
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MERIBAH (PLACE) [Heb meriba]. Literally “Strife,” an 
oasis in the Sinai and the site of an Israelite rebellion. Also 
called Meribath-Kadesh in the Priestly (P) source (Num 
20:13, 24; 27:14; Deut 32:51), and Ezekiel (47:19; 48:28). 
and possibly in Deut 33:2, if one emends the difficult mrhbt 
qd$ to *mmrbt qds. Exod 17:7 and Deut 33:8 explicitly, and 
Ps 95:8 implicitly, equate Meribah with Massah (“ lesting ). 
a place also mentioned in Deut 6:16; 9:22 It seems the 
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two names arose our of the Israelite practice of using 
synonymous terms in parallelistic poetry, though some 
scholars see independent traditions (e.g., Cornill 1891: 
20-34). Such names for springs were not unusual, since 
water holes were often scenes of contention (Gen 21:25; 
26:14-22; Exod 2:17), and arbitration (Gen 21:27-32; 
26:28-33), or judgment; note that in Gen 14:7 En-mish- 
pat, the “Well of Judgment,” is identified with the oasis 
Kadesh. Nevertheless, tradition ties the names Massah and 
Meribah to a specific rebellion of the Israelites during their 
desert wanderings. 

The location of Meribah is uncertain, and it is possible 
that the place is imaginary. The Elohist (E) locates it at 
Horeb (Exod 17:6) near Rephidim (Exod 17:8), both of 
which are of unknown location, while P and Ezekiel equate 
Meribah and Kadesh, probably modern c Ein Qudeirat 
(M.R. 096006). See KADESH-BARNEA The traditions 
are equally vague as to what transpired there. Deut 33:8- 
11 says that the Levites were striven against and tested 
there, earning the priestly office in return for their renun¬ 
ciation of kinship ties. It seems in Ps 81:8—Eng v 7, 
however, that all Israel was tested at Meribah and that they 
failed through apostasy (vv 10-12—Eng vv 9-11); and Ps 
95:8-11 similarly records that for the sin of testing Yahweh 
at Meribah Israel was punished with forty years in the 
desert. Exod 17:1-7 says that at Massah and Meribah the 
Israelites rebelled against Moses and tested Yahweh by 
requesting water, which the deity granted at Horeb when 
Moses struck the mountainside with his rod. Finally, Num 
20:1 13 tells the strange story of the sins of Moses and 
Aaron at Meribah. 

According to the received text of Num 20:1-13, while 
the Israelites are camped at Kadesh they discover, after 
Miriam’s death, that there is not enough water. The people 
rebel against Moses and Aaron, expressing their regret at 
having left Egypt. Moses and Aaron go into the tabernacle 
for advice, and Moses is told to take a rod from the 
tabernacle and to speak to a crag, which will gush at his 
command. Instead, Moses castigates the people and hits 
the crag twice with the rod, thus producing water. For his 
fault both he and his brother are condemned to die in the 
desert. 

This story, part of the murmuring tradition (see Coats 
1968), raises many questions. Firstly, why is this story so 
similar to Exod 17:1-7, and how can Meribah be both at 
Horeb and at Kadesh? Of course, the Documentary Hy¬ 
pothesis, especially in its formulation by Friedman (1981: 
77-119), solves this problem. The earlier text is Elohistic, 
while our passage is a Priestly rewrite designed to replace 
the older account but ironically included with it in the 
redaction of the Torah. Secondly, why is Moses punished 
for such a trivial sin and Aaron for no sin at all? This, too, 
can be answered readily, provided we do not expect the 
Bible to conform to our morality. At least in Moses’ case, 
one could argue that the slightest deviation from divine 
command deserves severe censure; and, after all, the pen¬ 
alty is deferred. But Aaron’s condemnation remains inex¬ 
plicable. It is more helpful to view the story as a fabrication 
of the Priestly writer or his sources, which faced the 
problem of a tradition of Moses’ and Aaron’s deaths in 
Transjordan (Num 20:23-29; Deuteronomy 34). Such an 
unexpected tragedy might naturally have been explained 


as the result of a sin, yet one could hardly imagine the 
brothers having committed a serious crime. The result of 
this tension is the divine overreaction in the text. The 
Deuteronomic (D) source solves the problem of Moses’ 
death in a similar way by blaming it vaguely upon the 
people (Deut 1:37). Since in P Aaron is a spotless figure 
while Moses is ambiguous, the latter is chosen to be the 
culprit, while the former is punished in defiance of all 
logic and justice. 

Of course, for centuries scholars have sought other 
explanations of Moses’ sin, and these are discussed at 
length by Margaliot (1971) and Milgrom (1983). Besides 
the surface interpretation that Moses should have ad¬ 
dressed the crag instead of hitting it, some have supposed 
that his sin lay in his words, “Listen you rebels—are we to 
produce water for you from this crag?” (Num 20:10; cf. Ps 
106:33), either in that he lost his temper (Maimonides, Ibn 
Ezra), doubted Yahweh’s power (Gressmann 1913: 150; 
Lohfink 1970: 55), or claimed the ability to work wonders 
himself (Bekor Shor; Arden 1957: 52; Margaliot 1971: 
387-88; Milgrom 1983: 257-58). Milgrom suggests that 
speaking at all was a crime, since it created the impression 
of a magical incantation. Many modern exegetes have 
supposed that Moses’ true crime has been censored (e.g., 
Gray Numbers ICC, 258). But all these explanations violate 
the plain sense of the text that Moses erred in striking the 
crag instead of addressing it as he had been commanded. 

It is true that some details of the story remain strange, 
and this has been the cause of much of the reluctance to 
see Moses’ hitting the rock as his basic crime. For instance, 
we elsewhere do not hear of a rod of Moses kept in the 
tabernacle. In fact, Num 20:8, 9, 11 are the only references 
to Moses’ rod in P, which elsewhere speaks of Aarons rod, 
kept in the tabernacle (Num 17:25-26). Moreover, why is 
Moses commanded to take the rod if he is not supposed to 
use it? The best solution to these problems is to emend 
Num 20:11 from “with his rod” (cf. vv 8-9) to “with the 
rod,” as in vv 8—9 and in agreement with the LXX. In P 
“the rod” could only be Aaron’s, but it is easy to imagine a 
scribe altering *bmth to bmthw, since in the redacted Torah 
Moses’ rod is more prominent than Aaron’s and is fea¬ 
tured in the similar story of Exod 17:1—7. If the rod is 
Aaron’s rather than Moses’, its function in the story be¬ 
comes clear. According to P, Aaron’s rod was preserved in 
the tabernacle so that it could be displayed as a warning in 
times of rebellion against aaronite and levitical authority. 
Accordingly, Yahweh’s command to take out the rod is not 
a mandate to strike the crag with it. That Aaron’s rod is 
the instrument of the sin implicates him in the offense by 
sympathetic magic. 

In short, P has taken a story glorifying Moses and his 
miraculous rod (Exod 17:1-7) and rewritten it to condemn 
Moses and demonstrate the power of Aaron’s rod, even 
when improperly used. But why did he move the spring 
from the mountain of lawgiving (Exod 17:6) to Kadesh? 
Most likely the intent was to harmonize conflicting tradi¬ 
tions about Meribah and Kadesh. In Deut 1:19-46 the 
Israelites rebel against Moses and Yahweh at Kadesh, and 
both the people and their leader are punished there with 
forty years of wandering and death in the desert. On the 
other hand, Ps 95:8-11 preserves a tradition that the forty 
years were decreed at Meribah. By equating Meribah and 
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Kadesh, P reconciles these traditions. In P the death in the 
desert for the people is still associated with Kadesh (Num 
13:26; 14:26-35), as is Moses’ own death; but P accounts 
for the latter by rewriting Exod 17:1—7. P also brings his 
version of the Meribah story closer to that of Deut 33:8- 
11, which speaks of Yahweh’s testing and striving against 
levitical priests, though in the older passage the test is 
passed. In Num 20:1—13 Moses fails the test of his faith in 
the power of the word, rather than of the physical act; and 
so he falls, taking his innocent brother down with him. 
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MERIBATH-KADESH (PLACE) [Heb meribat qddes]. 
Var. MERIBAH; KADESH. The location of a source of 
water in the Wilderness of Zin, where the Israelites “broke 
faith” with Yahweh (Deut 32:51). The incident in question 
is almost certainly the same one reported prosaically in 
Numbers 20, where, at Kadesh in the Wilderness of Zin (v 
1), the people are portrayed arguing with Moses over the 
lack of water (vv 2—5); an abundance of water is eventually 
procured after Moses improperly strikes a rock twice with 
his rod (vv 10-13). Ostensibly, traditions about this argu¬ 
ment (Heb meriba) at Kadesh led to the variant form 
Meribath-Kadesh. This form was retained as late as the 
time of Ezekiel, who used it to refer to the southernmost 
boundary of the promised land in his idealized vision of 
the restored Israel (Ezek 47:19; 48:28). See also KADESH- 
BARNEA; MASSAH AND MERIBAH; MERIBAH. 

Gary A. Herion 


MERKABAH MYSTICISM. See ENOCH, THIRD 
BOOK OF; JOB, TESTAMENT OF. 


MERNEPTAH (PERSON). See MERENPTAH (PER¬ 
SON). 


MERODACH (DEITY) [Heb merodak}. See MARDUK 
(DEITY). 

MERODACH-BALADAN (PERSON) [Heb merodak 

baPadan}. A sheikh of the important Chaldean tribe of Bit- 
Yakin and a contemporary of King Hezekiah (2 Kgs 20:12; 
Isa 39:1). During a career that spanned nearly 60 years, 
Merodach-baladan (Akk Marduk-apla-iddina) brought 
Chaldean and Aramean tribes together in opposition to 
Assyrian expansion in S Babylonia. Unfortunately, most of 
the surviving sources for Merodach-baladan’s career are 
Assyrian. Like the Verse Account of Nabonidus, they paint 
a picture of an “outsider” who not only seized power by 
force, but also took prisoners and removed divine images 
from their temples. In his own accounts, he claims to have 
been a descendant of Eriba-Marduk, a king responsible 
for expansion and consolidation in Babylonia before 760 
b.c. Brinkman’s observation, that Merodach-baladan was 
Eriba-Marduk’s grandson, is probably correct (Brinkman 
1964; 9). During the reign of Tiglath-pileser III (745-727 
B.c.), he sent tribute to the Assyrian capital. However, after 
the accession of Sargon II (722—705 b.c.) he attempted, 
with Elamite assistance, to thwart Assyrian intervention in 
S Babylonian affairs by seizing power himself. Under his 
leadership, after 721 b.c., both Chaldean and Aramean 
tribes constituted a formidable threat to the stability of the 
Assyrian Empire not only in Babylonia, but in Elam, 
Arabia, and Judah as well. 

Merodach-baladan’s own contemporary Babylonian 
sources portray him as a king who carried out important 
royal duties. Like earlier monarchs, he watched over irri¬ 
gation canals, bridges, and temples, making sure they were 
kept in good repair. Furthermore, as Brinkman points 
out, there is no evidence that provincial administration 
was altered or impaired during his reign (Brinkman 1964: 
17-18). While Assyrian inscriptions assert that the Baby¬ 
lonian economy suffered while he was in control, surviving 
contract tablets datable to the period 721—710 B.c. suggest 
a prosperity unequaled in virtually any previous period. 

Merodach-baladan’s name occurs in two places in the 
OT. In both instances (2 Kgs 20:12; Isa 39:1), he is said to 
have sent gifts to Hezekiah, king of Judah, upon hearing 
of his illness. Indeed, the annals of Sargon II and his 
successor, Sennacherib (705—681 b.c.) indicate that Mero¬ 
dach-baladan was quite active before and after Sennach¬ 
erib attempted to take Jerusalem and force Judah to sub¬ 
mit to his rule. During the period 710-705 b.c. the 
Chaldeans took advantage of both the marshy areas of S 
Babylonia, Assyrian preoccupation with other matters, 
and their opponent’s military ineffectiveness to employ a 
defensive strategy. The result was that, while Sargon II 
was able to take several cities, including Dur-Yakin, Nip 
pur, and Kish, Merodach-baladan was never captured, 
even though he sought and was denied protection in Elam 
In 703 b.c. another revolt led to a certain Marduk-zakir- 
sumi’s being elevated to kingship by the inhabitants ol 
Babylonia. Merodach-baladan removed him within nine 
months while assembling support for himself from among 
Elamites and Arabs as well as Chaldeans and Arameans 
Sennacherib subsequently marched on Babylon, captured 
Merodach-baladan’s wife and his treasury, and attacked a 
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number of towns associated with the Chaldeans in the S. 
In 700 B.C., despite yet another Chaldean uprising, Sen¬ 
nacherib drove his adversary out of Babylonia into Elam 
and placed his own son Assur-nadin-Sumi on the Babylo¬ 
nian throne. Merodach-baladan did return briefly to his 
homeland of Blt-Yakin before finding permanent refuge 
in Elam. He died in Elam a few years later. 
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MEROITIC LANGUAGE, See LANGUAGES (IN¬ 
TRODUCTORY SURVEY). 


support Aharoni’s ( LBHG, 220-26) and Rainey’s identifi¬ 
cation of the waters of Merom with Tell el-Khureibeh 
(M.R. 190275), just over 3 km S of Marun er-Ras (M.R. 
192278). 

Merom is first mentioned (m-r~m-i-m, No. 85) in the 
campaign annals of Thutmose III (1504-1450 b.c.e.) as 
having been taken during one of his 16 campaigns in the 
Levant to control rebellion. Rameses II, after a doubtful 
encounter with the Hittites in 1286 b.c.e., conducted sev¬ 
eral additional campaigns to bolster his authority in Pales¬ 
tine (ca. 1282 b.c.e.) and lists Merom (m-r-m) with Beth- 
anath (to the N of Tell el-Khirbeh) and Kanah ( q-n , to the 
NW of Tell el-Khirbeh) as having been defeated. Tiglath- 
pileser III (733/732 b.c.e.) of Assyria also claimed to have 
taken Merom ( ma-ru-un, ANET, 283), a claim which again 
suggests that Merom held a strategic place in the control 
of Canaanite upper Galilee. 
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MEROM, WATERS OF (PLACE) [Heb me merom]. 
The spring or water source associated with one of several 
Canaanite city-states. The area appears to have been the S 
Canaanite frontier of upper Galilee. It was at the ‘waters 
of Merom” that Jabin, the king of Hazor, assembled the 
combined Canaanite forces of N Palestine in an effort to 
stem the advance of the Israelites into Galilee (Josh 11:1— 
6). Joshua, always taking the offensive, apparently attacked 
the Canaanite forces at the “waters of Merom” from the 
relatively unoccupied forests (Aharoni WHJP 3: 118; and 
possibly the “forest of the gentiles” in Judg 4:16) of the 
southernmost highlands of upper Galilee. Apparently, the 
Israelites cut off the escape routes to the S from upper 
Galilee because the overthrown Canaanites escaped by the 
only available routes to the W (to Misrephoth, near Khirbet 
Musheirefeh [M.R. 161276] via Iqrit [H. Yoqrat; M.R. 
176275] and Abdon [Tel c Avdon; M.R. 165272]), N (to¬ 
ward Sidon via Yattir and Kanah), and NE (to the Mizpeh 
valley via Taphnith and Beth-anath [Safed el-battikh, M.R. 
190289]), as indicated in Josh 11:6-9 (Rainey 1984: 192— 
93). Joshua then turned back from his pursuit of the 
Canaanites and secured his advance into Galilee by de¬ 
stroying Hazor and by occupying (if not subjecting to 
forced labor) the city-states of those kings who fled the 
battle at the “waters of Merom” (Judges 1). 

Many have accepted the identification of Merom with 
the village of Meiron (M.R. 191265) on the E slopes of 
Jebel Jarmaq (Abel GP 2: 385). While there is a similarity 
in names, the historical geography of the “waters of 
Merom of Joshua and early Egyptian and . Assyrian 
sources does not coincide with Meiron. Several seasons of 
excavations at Meiron have prompted Meyers to suggest 
that Meiron, [is] not to be confused with Meron of Joshua 
11:5, 7 (EAEHL 3: 856) and that “the Spring of Meiron, 
possibly to be identified as c Ein Hatra, but surely not ‘the 
waters of Merom’ of Joshua 11:5, 7” (Meyers, Meyers, and 
Strange 1974: 3). Historical and geographic evidence 
(available archaeological evidence is inconclusive) tends to 


MERONOTHITE [Heb merdnoti]. The gentilic identi¬ 
fication of Jehdeiah, one of twelve stewards of royal prop¬ 
erty (specifically, the donkeys) appointed by David (1 Chr 
27:30), and of Jadon who worked on the repair of the walls 
of Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah. Nehemiah 3:7 states 
that one group of workers consisted of men of Gibeon and 
Mizpah, specifically mentioning Melatiah the Gibeonite 
and Jadon the Meronothite. This provides the only clue to 
the location of Meronoth, but its exact relationship to 
Mizpah is unclear (Williamson Ezra , Nehemiah WBC, 196— 
97). 

Richard W. Nysse 


MEROZ (PLACE) [Heb meroz]. A town mentioned only 
in Judg 5:23, in which the settlement and its inhabitants 
are cursed by an angel of the Lord for failing to aid the 
forces under Deborah and Barak in the fight against 
Sisera. 

Several scholars have suggested locations for the town, 
despite the fact that the OT text gives few clues to the 
settlement s location. Abel (GP 2: 305) located Meroz at 
modern Kh. Marus (M.R. 199271), which is near Hazor. 
While Jabin of Hazor is mentioned in Judg 4:7 as the king 
whose army Sisera commanded, he is not mentioned in 
the Song of Deborah itself, and it is probable that the 
actual fighting took place in or near the Jezreel valley. For 
this reason, locating Meroz in the region of Hazor is 
questionable. There also seems to be no compelling reason 
to accept the suggestion that Meroz is a mistaken reading 
for either Merom (Josh 11:5) or Madon (Josh 12:19). 

Alt (1940-41: 244) developed a theory that Meroz was a 
Canaanite settlement which had formed a treaty relation¬ 
ship with the new Israelite settlements. Alt suggested that 
the settlement remained neutral, unable either to fight 
with Sisera’s forces or to break its pact with the Israelites. 
The curse was then necessary for the Israelites to abrogate 
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the agreement, made in the name of the Lord, so the town 
could be punished. Yet in contrast to Jael the Kenite, who 
is praised in the next verse of the poem, and is clearly 
identified as a foreigner, Meroz and its people are not 
ethnically distinguished from the rest of the Israelites. 
Alt’s interpretation of Meroz as a foreign ally of the 
Israelite towns, while imaginative, lacks support in the text. 

Van Beek (IDB 3: 356) suggested that Meroz may be 
associated with the Shimron-meron (Josh 12:20), a large 
tell (M.R. 170234) on the NW edge of the Jezreel valley. 

None of these identifications is convincing. Given the 
limited information provided by the verse, the exact loca¬ 
tion of Meroz has yet to be reliably determined. 
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MERRAN (PLACE) [Gk Merran]. This name (only in 
Bar 3:23, linked there with Teman) designates an area 
known for its wisdom. The word probably is a corruption 
of the name Midian. (In Heb, the similarity between the 
res and dalet could cause a mistake in reading the middle 
letter of this word.) The verse in Baruch witnesses to the 
long-standing tradition that the area SE of Judah/Judea 
was famed for wisdom (cf. Jer 49:7; Obad 8; Job 1:3; 2:11). 
At the time of the writing (1st century c.e.), Arab peoples 
(“the sons of Hagar” in the same line) lived in the district. 
The passage exhorts Israel to seek wisdom, inasmuch as 
all neighboring peoples did not find it. The KJV has 
Meran, the RSV and the NEB have Merran, while the NAB 
has Midian. 

John J. Schmitt 

ME$AD HASHAVYAHU (M.R. 120146). The mod- 

ern name of an ancient fortress dating to the end of the 
Israelite period, discovered on the Mediterranean coast 
approximately 1.7 km S of Yavneh-Yam. In I960 the 
fortress was excavated by J. Naveh (1962b), and in 1986 a 
rescue excavation was carried out by R. Reich (1986). 
During the 1960 excavation, a 14-line Hebrew ostracon 
was discovered inside one of the guardrooms (Naveh 1960; 
1964; Amusin and Heltzer 1964; Talmon 1964). It is the 
letter of an agricultural worker who complains that his 
garment was confiscated (the reasons are not specified). 
Pleading innocence, he entreats the military governor to 
intervene and see that the garment is returned to him. 
This inscription is of special value because it sheds light on 
a practice attested in the Bible (Exod 22:26-27; Amos 
2:8). In addition, five other ostraca and a stone weight 
(44.82 grams) were found in the vicinity of the gate (Naveh 
1962a). One was inscribed “weighed four [shekels of] sil¬ 
ver,” and on two others the number “4” was indicated by 
four vertical strokes. One of the ostraca mentions a person 
named “Hashavyahu ben-Ya[ . . . ],” and consequently the 
site has been given his name. 

The remains of the fortress itself cover an area of 6 
dunams. It is composed of two rectangles forming an L 
shape conforming to the natural contours of the kurkar 
hill on which it stood. The larger rectangle (4 dunams) 


contains a courtyard and rooms adjacent to the wall, while 
the smaller one consists of three rows of houses flanking 
two streets. The 3.3-m-thick fortress wall was built of bricks 
on a stone foundation with buttresses along its facade 
(projecting about 0.7 m from the wall). The gate complex, 
including the guardrooms and towers, was built of dressed 
kurkar stone. The excavations uncovered the S wing of the 
gate and the building adjacent to it. Six test pits were also 
dug within the fortress area, all revealing the same infor¬ 
mation: a floor and, beneath it, either the natural kurkar 
bedrock or the sand fill used to level the area prior to the 
construction of the fortress. All evidence indicates that the 
fortress existed only for a very short period. 

The pottery found on the floors included the local ware 
common in the 7th century b.c. However, coarsely made 
bowls and jars of a type previously considered to be of 
Persian date were also found, suggesting that the site must 
have been occupied during the final decades of the 7th 
century b.c. Among the finds was Greek pottery originat¬ 
ing from the E islands of Greece and Asia Minor (so-called 
“East Greek pottery”), including amphorae, cooking pots, 
lamps, and cups. Much of it was decorated in the Middle 
Wild Goat style dated ca. 630-600 b.c. On the basis of this 
pottery, Naveh (1962: 98-99) concluded that the site had 
been occupied by settlers of Greek origin (probably mer¬ 
cenaries) who preferred to use the pottery to which they 
were accustomed. In this connection, it is noteworthy that 
Herodotus (2.152, 154) reports that Pharaoh Psamtik I 
(664-610 b.c.) hired Greek and Carian mercenaries. It 
seems likely that other contemporaneous rulers likewise 
used Greek mercenaries, and that the soldiers stationed at 
the Mesad Hashavyahu fortress were employed by Josiah 
of Judah. 

Judean control of the site is reinforced by the facts that 
the ostraca are written in biblical Hebrew, that they men¬ 
tion people with distinctively Judean names (Hoshayahu, 
Obadyahu), and that one seems to allude to a biblical 
custom regarding garments taken in pledge. Thus, Josiah 
seems to have expanded his control not only to the N and 
S but also to the W (2 Chr 34.6). The fortress was appar¬ 
ently abandoned in 609 b.c., the year that Pharaoh Necho 
defeated Josiah at Megiddo. 
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MESALOTH (PLACE) [Gk Messaloth}. According to 
I Macc 9:2, the Syrian armies under Bacchides and Aid- 
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mus attacked Mesaloth in the Galilean town of Arbela 
located W of the Sea of Galilee (ca. 161 b.c.e.). The Gk 
messaldth (Codex Alexandrinus and the Latin; var. Gk 
maisaloth in Codices Sinaiticus and Vaticanus) appears to 
be derived from the Heb mesillot (“roads” or “stairs”). The 
Heb mesillot denotes an ascending road (LXX 2 Chr 9:11 
translates the Heb mesillot with the Gk anabaseis) or, as Abel 
suggested, caves (Abel 1961: 150). Indeed, Josephus’ ac¬ 
count of the events narrated in 1 Maccabees 9 notes that 
the besieged Jews of Arbela hid in caves (Ant 12.11.1 §421). 
Josephus also refers to the “village of the Cave of Arbela” 
located in the lower Galilee (Life 188). Josephus does not 
think Mesaloth is a place name but, rather, an ascent to a 
region with a number of caves. The translators of the LXX 
misunderstood the Hebrew original and treated Mesaloth 
as a place name rather than as caves or stairs ascending to 
the town of Arbela. 
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MESHA (PERSON) [Heb mesa?; mesa?]. 1. A Moabite 
king who, in the 9th century b.c., led a successful revolt 
against his Israelite oppressors. To students of the Bible, 
Mesha is one of the best known non-Israelite kings, since 
he is the principal in a famous inscription, the Moabite 
Stone (or Mesha Inscription, hereafter MI), and he plays a 
leading role in an important biblical narrative, in 2 Kings 
3. In fact, these two sources, the MI and 2 Kings 3, provide 
virtually all of the information that relates directly to 
Mesha. While these data are insufficient for the recon¬ 
struction of a detailed biography, the available evidence 
portrays a fascinating and capable character, 

Mesha was the son of Kemosh-yat(ti), who “was king over 
Moab for thirty years” (MI, line 2) before Mesha succeeded 
him. It is probable that both father and son were Dibonites 
(line 2); Mesha gave much attention to the restoration of 
Dibon, his capital, after he liberated Moab from Israel 
(lines 3, 21-25). 

While the Bible does not provide details concerning the 
subjugation of Moab to the Omride dynasty, the MI (lines 
4-8) says that Omri and his son(s) held Moab in a tight 
grip for forty years. Indeed, the OT reports that Mesha, a 
“sheep breeder” (Heb noqed; cf. Amos 1:1 and the refer¬ 
ence to sheep in the MI, line 31), “had to deliver annually 
to the king of Israel a hundred thousand lambs, and the 
wool of a hundred thousand rams” (2 Kgs 3:4). Given the 
importance of sheep in the region’s modern economy, it 
can be assumed that such a tribute payment was well suited 
to ancient Moab, and there seems to be no compelling 
reason to attach a more exotic meaning to noqed in this 
instance (i.e., noqed is derived from the Akk verb, naqadu , 
to probe,” and indicates that Mesha was involved in au¬ 
gury). As king of Moab, Mesha was undoubtedly involved 
in animal husbandry, at an administrative level, and the 
exaction of heavy tribute—in the form of sheep and 
wool—was simply part of the Israelite overlordship. 

After a generation-long period of oppression by Israel, 
Mesha launched an ambitious rebellion to reclaim the 
miSor. There are a number of historical-chronological 


problems associated with this revolt, but the apparent 
contradictions between the MI and the OT have been 
resolved to the satisfaction of many scholars (cf. MESHA 
STELE for more discussion of these problems). If it is 
assumed that Mesha launched his revolt after the death of 
Ahab (2 Kgs 1:1; 3:5), it is possible that the Israelites were 
preoccupied with the Assyrian threat that followed the 
conflict with Shalmaneser III at Qarqar in 853 B.c. and 
did not retaliate against Mesha immediately. Like other 
ancient rulers who were subject to the authority of more 
powerful kings, Mesha took advantage of the temporary 
lapse in strength that often accompanied the transition 
from one king to another. 

Jehoram, the final king of the Omride dynasty, did 
respond to Mesha’s uprising. The events recorded in 2 Kgs 
3:6-27 are not narrated in the MI, but the genre of the 
Moabite stele makes such an omission normal. Mesha’s 
victory at Kir-hareseth was explained by the intervention 
of the god Chemosh (or Kemosh), which was thought to 
have resulted from the king’s sacrifice of his son (2 kgs 
3:27). 

Details of Mesha’s revolt are provided in the MI. This 
dedicatory inscription was erected in Dibon ca. 830 b.c., 
after Israel’s domination had been broken. The MI de¬ 
scribes the political and military aspects of Mesha’s most 
active years, an era that witnessed an extensive building 
program in the reclaimed towns of the Moabite tableland. 

There is little doubt that Mesha’s name meant some¬ 
thing like “salvation” or “redeemer,” though the exact 
etymology is uncertain. At least one scholar suggests that 
Mesha adopted the epithet “savior” only after he overthrew 
Israelite suzerainty. Such an explanation seems unneces¬ 
sary, however, if the phenomenon of the nomen-omen is 
recalled: it is more likely that Mesha’s parents gave their 
son a name that would befit the mission they hoped he 
could accomplish: liberate his people from Omride op¬ 
pression. It is also possible that Mesha’s name represented 
their belief in Chemosh as savior or basis of salvation. At 
any rate, the MI clearly emphasizes the salvific activities of 
Moab’s chief deity (line 7). Thus, Mesha was appropriately 
named, and his political and military successes were attrib¬ 
uted to the favor of Chemosh (lines 4-5, 9, etc.). Mesha’s 
belief in divine intervention is reflected in the construction 
of a high place in Dibon (lines 3-4), the institution of 
herem at Ataroth and Nebo (lines 10-18), and the existence 
of the MI itself. 

Gerald L. Mattingly 

2. One of the seven sons of Shaharaim, a Benjaminite, 
by his wife, Hodesh (1 Chr 8:9), Grohman (IDB 3: 418) 
points out that combination names, including Chemosh, 
the Moabite god, were common in Moab. Consequently, 
Corney (IDB 3: 357) has suggested that the name is an 
abbreviated form of “Chemosh is salvation.” The name 
itself means “salvation” or “refuge.” The Moabite connec¬ 
tion of Mesha is highlighted in 1 Chr 8:8. Hodesh is said 
to have given birth to sons while living in Moab. This 
reference is clearly a hearkening back to earlier times 
when Moab was under Israelite control (Myers 1 Chronicles 
AB, 60; Braun I Chronicles WBC, 128). Mesha and his 
brothers are referred to as ro*$e 3 dbot or "heads of a family.” 

G. Edwin Harmon 
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MESHA (PLACE) [Heb mesa?]. One of the boundaries of 
the territory inhabited by the sons of Joktan (Gen 10:30), 
whose lands are described as extending “to Sephar, the 
hill country of the east.” While most scholars have assumed 
a location somewhere in or near the Arabian peninsula, 
no firm identification has been made. Suggestions have 
included Mousa/Muza, a port mentioned by ancient au¬ 
thors (Ptolemy 8.22.6; Pliny HN 6.26) and probably lo¬ 
cated near Mokha on the E coast of the Red Sea about 100 
miles N of Bab el-Mandeb, as well as Mesene, the Tigris 
delta area N of the Persian Gulf. Some scholars have 
equated the name with the Massa, a branch of the lshma- 
elites (Gen 25:14) and posited a location somewhere in N 
Arabia. Employing additional evidence from Assyrian and 
Persian records, Cohen (IDB 3: 357) has proposed that 
Mesha, vocalized as Massa, be placed somewhere on a line 
between the head of the Gulf of Aqaba and the Persian 
Gulf. Because of the difficulty in locating Sephar, and 
without other evidence, all of these proposed identifica¬ 
tions must remain conjecture. 

Gary H. Oller 


MESHA STELE. Discovered at Dhiban in 1868 by a 
Protestant missionary traveling in Transjordan, the 35-line 
Mesha Inscription (hereafter MI, sometimes called the 
Moabite Stone) remains the longest-known royal inscrip¬ 
tion from the Iron Age discovered in the area of greater 
Palestine. As such, it has been examined repeatedly by 
scholars and is available in a number of modern transla¬ 
tions (ANET, DOTT). 

Formally, the MI is like other royal inscriptions of a 
dedicatory nature from the period. Mesha, king of Moab, 
recounts the favor of Moab’s chief deity, Chemosh (Ke- 
mosh), in delivering Moab from the control of its neighbor, 
Israel. While the MI contains considerable historical detail, 
formal parallels suggest the Moabite king was selective in 
arranging the sequence of events to serve his main purpose 
of honoring Chemosh. This purpose is indicated by lines 
3-4 of the MI, where Mesha says that he erected the stele 
at the “high place” in Qarhoh, which had been built to 
venerate Chemosh. 

The date of the MI can be set with a 20-30-year vari¬ 
ance. It must have been written either just before the 
Israelite king Ahab’s death (ca. 853/852 b.c.) or a decade 
or so after his demise. The reference to Ahab is indicated 
by the reference in line 8 to Omri’s “son,” or perhaps 
“sons” (unfortunately, without some additional informa¬ 
tion, it is impossible to tell morphologically whether the 
word [ bnh ] is singular or plural). Ahab apparently died not 
long after the battle of Qarqar, in the spring of 853, when 
a coalition of states in S Syria/Palestine, of which Ahab was 
a leader, faced the encroaching Assyrians under Shalma¬ 
neser III. The date of the MI proposed here would agree 
with the consensus of paleography for a mid-9th century 
date, ca. 840-830 b.c. 

There was little initially with which to compare the 
language of the MI other than classical Hebrew and some 
Phoenician texts. In the intervening years, however, a 
number of significant texts have been discovered which 
provide linguists with good comparative material (and 
tantalizing questions). The initial observation—that the 


Moabite language seemed similar to classical Hebrew—has 
been largely confirmed; nowadays, it appears Moabite had 
more similarities with Hebrew than with old Aramaic. It 
can be classified as a Northwest Semitic dialect close to 
Ammonite and Hebrew, though it does possess some Ara¬ 
maic features (e.g., final nun [n] for the masculine plural 
absolute, final he [h] for the third person pronominal 
suffixes). With the political and economic domination of 
Moab by Israel during parts of the 10th and 9th centuries, 
it is not surprising that Moabite would be similar to Hebrew 
or, since Ammonite would be Moabite’s closest Transjor¬ 
danian neighbor, that these two languages have a number 
of elements in common. At this stage of analysis several of 
the outstanding philological issues relate to the source of 
the remaining peculiarities of Moabite. 

Although Israel is the only enemy of Moab and Che¬ 
mosh mentioned in the MI, it seems likely that this results 
from the text’s genre as a dedicatory inscription and its 
abbreviated style. Moabite relations with Israel were but a 
subset of the complicated and rapidly changing political 
landscape among states of this era and region. According 
to Assyrian annals, the Syro-Palestinian coalition that op¬ 
posed Assyrian expansion was led by the kings of Israel, 
Damascus, and Hamath. Omri’s son Ahab is specifically 
named in these extrabiblical texts. It is probable that these 
three states had worked out “parity” agreements among 
themselves, and the Phoenician ports and Arab caravans 
would have contributed to the strength of the coalition. 
Individually, these three would have had relations with 
smaller regional entities as their vassals, and Moab’s sub¬ 
servience to Israel under the Omrides would fall under 
this latter category. Therefore, Moab’s successful revolt is 
best understood as part of a breakdown of the larger 
coalition and the subsequent changing of certain vassal 
relationships. 

The treatment of the Omride dynasty in 1-2 Kings 
concentrates on the kings’ theological and moral failures, 
especially those of Ahab and his Phoenician queen, Jeze¬ 
bel. At best, the Assyrian threat is in the background of 
the biblical narrative. Warfare between Aram and Israel is 
noted during Ahab’s last years (2 Kings 20, 22), however, 
a situation that would be repeated later (2 Kgs 10:32-33; 
13:1—25). When one compares the biblical and Assyrian 
texts of the period, two problems stand out immediately. 
First, the Assyrian versions seem to presuppose that Israel 
and Aram were allies in the anti-Assyrian coalition. Sec¬ 
ond, there are different names given to the Aramean king 
in the two accounts. In the Assyrian version, he is called 
Hadad-idn, while the biblical account refers to him as Ben 
Hadad. 2 Kings refers to a revolt of Mesha after Ahab’s 
death and to an abortive attempt by Ahab’s son, Jehoram, 
with Judean and Edomite allies, to regain control of Moab 
by attacking the S Moabite plateau from the SW (2 Kgs 
1:1; 3:1-27). In 2 Kings, therefore, nothing is said about 
the military campaigns in that part of Moab N of the 
Arnon, the subject matter of the MI. 

Numerous historical analyses have been proffered to 
understand the MI in its context. Perhaps the best starting 
point for any reconstruction is the observation that the 
anti-Assyrian coalition fell apart and that the “ripple ef¬ 
fects” of this dissolution are reflected vaiously in the MI 
and in 1-2 Kings. The MI recounts in selective fashion 
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elements of the struggle in order to venerate Chemosh, 
while 1-2 Kings concentrates on Israelite (and particularly 
Omride) failures and the Israelites’ struggles with their 
Aramean neighbors. Moab’s freedom and Chemosh’s 
faithfulness were paramount issues for Mesha. Those who 
compiled 1-2 Kings wanted to show Israel’s failure with 
historical examples, and the account of Jehoram’s failure 
to regain control of Moab was only an illustration of the 
larger pattern. It is possible, therefore, to provide a plau¬ 
sible historical setting for the MI with several different 
sequences when comparing it with the Assyrian texts and 
1-2 Kings. A first option can fit the events of the MI into 
the sequence of 1-2 Kings by assuming that just after the 
853 battle with Shalmaneser III, the Israelite/Aramean 
alliance fell apart, Ahab was killed, Mesha revolted and 
took control of the N plateau, and Jehoram failed to 
reinstitute Israelite control in his S assault. A variation 
would have Jehoram’s assault coming first after an initial 
Moabite revolt, followed by Mesha’s successful reconquest 
of the N plateau as narrated in the Ml. A second option 
would begin with the assumption that the Israelite/Ara¬ 
mean alliance was strong as long as Ahab lived, with the 
Aramean wars attributed to him in 1 Kings really belong¬ 
ing to Jehoram or members of the Jehu dynasty. But by 
841, about 13 years later, the alliance had been broken, 
new dynasties had been established in Samaria (Jehu) and 
Damascus (Hazael), and the former vassal relationship 
between Moab and Israel had been broken by Mesha’s 
successful revolt. Thus, the Assyrian policy of divide and 
conquer had been at least partially successful. A third 
option simply begins with the MI, without a concern to 
coordinate events with those narrated in 1-2 Kings, and 
with the understanding that line 8 requires the start of 
Mesha’s revolt before Ahab dies (i.e., reading the term bnh 
as “his [Omri’s] son”). 

Chemosh, the god of Moab, was well known in the ANE 
long before the time of Mesha. For example, the name in 
cognate form appears in the Ebla and Ugaritic texts of N 
Syria. Line 17 of the MI refers to c Ashtar-Kemosh, a 
compound name that perhaps indicates a hypostatic 
union, with c Ashtar representing the feminine element (cf, 
Ishtar and Ashtarte) and Kemosh the masculine. Others 
have identified c Ashtar with the male deity, Attar, in the 
Ugaritic texts and among certain early Arab tribes. 

The MI attributes a previous Moabite decline to Che¬ 
mosh’s “humbling” (line 5) of his land, and Moab’s recov¬ 
ery under Mesha was viewed as a sign of Chemosh’s deliv¬ 
erance. Mesha states that Chemosh spoke to him (line 14), 
likely through a prophetic or priestly oracle. On at least 
two occasions, Mesha ritually slaughtered Israelites and 
dragged trophies of war before Chemosh as a sign of 
thanksgiving (lines 11-18). One verb (hrm) used to describe 
the assault on Nebo puts the city under a ban, terminology 
which is like that used several times in the Hebrew Bible. 
In fact, the MI as a whole reads almost like a narrative 
from the Hebrew Bible. (For bibliography, see EPIGRA¬ 
PHY, TRANSJORDANIAN.) 

J. Andrew Dearman 
Gerald L. Mattingly 

MESHACH (PERSON) [Heb meiak]. A Babylonian sur¬ 
name given to Mishael (Dan 1:7). See SHADRACH, ME¬ 
SHACH, ABEDNEGO. 


MESHASH, KHIRBET EL- (M R. 146069) A 

large, multiperiod site (also known as Tel Masos) located in 
the center of the Beersheba valley about 12 km E of 
Beersheba. The site was situated on the ancient intersec¬ 
tion of the N-S route, between the Judean hills and the 
Arabah and Sinai, and the E-W route, between the coast 
and the Dead Sea and Moabite territory. 

The site consists of three discrete settlement areas ex¬ 
tending on both sides of the wadi Beersheba, built around 
a number of wells that even today serve as a major water 
supply for local bedouin (see EAEHL 3: 816). The small 
tell itelf, dating from the late Iron II period and including 
late Byzantine remains (see C. below), was already mapped 
by Conder and Kitchener in 1874, while Y. Aharoni, 
during intensive surveys in 1964 and 1967, discovered the 
other two nearby settlement areas: a MB enclosure across 
the wadi about 400 m S of the tell, and a large early Iron I 
village about 200 m NE of the tell (see A. and B. below). 
The site with its three settlement areas was excavated 
between 1972 and 1975 (Aharoni et al. 1975; Fritz and 
Kempinsky 1983). 

A. The MB Enclosure 

The salient feature of this settlement is a fortification 
rampart enclosing an area of over 4 acres. This rampart 
was only partly preserved, and a large part of the site had 
been washed away by the wadi; however, enough remained 
to indicate that this was the type of rampart typical of MB 
Palestinian cities. Two structures were exposed during the 
excavations, confirming that this was a two-phase settle¬ 
ment, the older structure being dismantled when the 
newer one was constructed. These two phases yielded 
homogeneous pottery dating to the 17th century b.c., and 
it is possible that this fortification represents an attempt by 
the MB coastal cities to control the route leading to the 
east. 

B. The Early Iron Age Village 

The most extensively excavated settlement was a large 
unfortified village extending about 200 m by 150 m. 
Covering approximately 15 acres, it constitutes the largest 
settlement of this period so far discovered. At several 
places beneath this early Iron Age settlement were found 
remnants of Chalcolithic cave occupation (subterranean 
dwellings). These dwellings are typical of the so-called 
Beer-sheba culture known throughout the Negeb. The 
collections of pottery and implements are meager, and the 
settlement seems to date sometime between 3600 and 3200 
B.C. 

The early Iron Age village was built above these Chal¬ 
colithic remains, and altogether three Iron I strata with a 
total of five phases can be distinguished: 

stratum I —10th—11th centuries b.c. 

stratum Ila —11th century b.c. 
stratum lib —11 th—12th centuries b.c, 
stratum Ilia—12th century b.c. 
stratum Illb—12th—13th centuries b.c. 

The earliest phase (stratum Illb) consists of floors, pits, 
and hearths, suggesting a “seminomadic” population 
dwelling temporarily in tents and huts. This population 
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possibly may be identified with one of the waves of Israelite 
setders who quiedy penetrated into the Beersheba valley 
and took advantage of the occupation “gap” in the area at 
the time. Fritz (1981: 71) modifies this to suggest that these 
groups had already been living as seminomads within 
Canaan for several centuries, coexisting with the Canaan- 
ites until the disruptions of the LB/early Iron Age transi¬ 
tion caused them to establish new settlements. Kempinsky 
(1978), however, sees the original nucleus of settlers as 
being composed of Canaanites who were joined by families 
from various N Negeb tribes (Simeonites, Kenites, Jerah- 
meelites, etc.); the two eventually integrated into one “eth¬ 
nic” group (see also Ahlstrom 1984). The construction of 
actual permanent houses begins in stratum Ilia (mid-12th 
century b.c.). 

In stratum II the site was more densely populated, with 
a large variety of different types of buildings. In addition 
to the dominant “four-room” house, there were “three- 
room” houses, broad-room houses, a courtyard house, and 
the so-called “Amarna house” (an Egyptian style of dwell¬ 
ing). Various other buildings had some sort of public 
function. Stratum I was badly eroded and seems to mark 
a certain decline. A large citadel structure in stratum I 
attests, perhaps, to the deteriorating security situation in 
the area around the time of David; the settlement was soon 
abandoned and its population transferred to other areas, 
perhaps to Tel Malhata (M.R. 152069), 3.5 miles to the E. 

The architectural diversity of this early Iron Age settle¬ 
ment (especially in stratum II) suggests that the population 
at that time (roughly the time of the Judges) was hetero¬ 
geneous. Also militating against the usual tendency to 
regard this site as “Israelite” are both the notable absence 
of “collared rim” jars found at other early “Israelite” sites 
and the notable presence of pottery originating from the 
coastal areas of Canaan (Phoenician “bichrome ware,” 
Philistine pottery, and also Midianite ware). A scarab that 
can be ascribed to the reign of Seti II (1204-1194 b.c.) 
was also found. This diverse assemblage shows the wide- 
ranging connections the village had in all directions, while 
the large quantity of bronze and copper implements indi¬ 
cate that copper processing played an important economic 
role. 

C. The Iron II Tell 

The third settlement area was the tell located about 200 
m SW of the early Iron Age village. Dating to the 7th-6th 
centuries b.c., this settlement actually was little more than 
a small “fortress” (1.25 acres), probably connected in some 
way with the nearby population center at Tell Ira (M.R. 
148071), 1.5 miles to the NE. Thus, the site of Khirbet el- 
Meshash had been abandoned for 300 years prior to the 
construction of this settlement. At the center of the tell 
stood a large building, which existed throughout all four 
phases associated with the settlement. Its function— 
whether administrative and/or military—was probably re¬ 
lated to the abundant water resources located nearby; 
indeed, no fortifications were uncovered, and the size and 
arrangement of rooms in this central building suggest that 
it may possibly have served as a caravansery for the nearby 
trade routes, although no firm conclusions can be drawn 
since excavations here are incomplete. The pottery in¬ 
cluded typical Judahite ware as well as typical East Jordan 


ware. The settlement was probably destroyed during the 
Edomite conquests at the beginning of the 6th century b.c. 

A group of Nestorian monks in the late Byzantine period 
(7th century a.d.) built a small monastery on the N part of 
this tell, using the S part as a large courtyard, which was 
surrounded by a wall. The entrance into the building led 
from this courtyard into a small hall, from which the 
central courtyard (with surrounding rooms) was accessible. 
A chapel was incorporated into the building; the apsis was 
rectangular, a unique feature among Nestorian churches, 
but characteristic of Syrian ones. The altar mensa (or table) 
was discovered out of place in a room next to the chapel. 
North of the chapel was found a crypt containing seven 
graves. Each grave contained two or three skeletons, all of 
which faced east. No furnishings were found, but the 
rubble inside the graves included pieces of plaster with 
fragments of inscriptions in the Syriac script written by 
Nestorians in the 8th century a.d., and other inscriptions 
incised in stone (also in Syriac) were found throughout the 
building. The monastery apparently did not last long, and 
it was destroyed violently and suddenly in the first half of 
the 8th century a.d. 

D. Identification of the Site 

Despite the long list of Negeb cities in Josh 15:21-32 
and the lists of Shishak, the ancient name of Kh. el- 
Meshash has not yet been ascertained. Some scholars, 
following Aharoni (Aharoni et al. 1975), identify it with 
Hormah, mentioned in the inheritance of Simeon (Exod 
21:4; Josh 19:4). But this inheritance list was probably 
compiled during the time of the monarchy, when (with 
the brief exception of the last few decades of the 7th 
century b.c.) Kh. el-Meshash was deserted. For the same 
reason, Crusemanns identification of the site with Ziklag 
(1973: 222-24) is questionable. Na^aman (1980: 146) sug¬ 
gested that the site should be identified with Baalath 
(Baalath-Beer in Josh 19:8), but this seems arbitrary. Fritz 
(Fritz and Kempinsky 1983: 235-38), noting that one 
would expect the name of the early Iron Age town to be 
mentioned in 1 Sam 30:27-31 (a passage dated by him to 
around the end of the 11th century B.c.), considers Siph- 
moth and Racal to be possible candidates, although at 
present the question of identification must remain open. 
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MESHECH (PERSON) [Heb melek\. Meshech is one of 
the seven sons of Japheth, Noah’s son, according to the 
Table of Nations in Gen 10:2 and the parallel genealogy in 
1 Chr 1:5. The latter genealogy also lists another person 
with the same name as a son of Shem (1:17). In the Table 
of Nations (Gen 10:23) there is no second listing for 
Meshech, but there is a Mash, son of Aram, in the parallel 
position to 1 Chr 1:17. This could be a scribal error in 
which the last Hebrew letter of Meshech was dropped (so 
LXX). Mash could also be an entirely different entity. See 
MASH. Whatever the case regarding the name in Genesis, 
the Chronicles genealogy indicates two ethnically distinct 
groups, one of Semitic and one of non-Semitic descent. 

Most references to Meshech in the OT are to the non- 
Semitic peoples. Five times in Ezekiel they are associated 
with Tubal. In Ezek 27:13, Meshech and Tubal, along with 
Javan (Greece), traded slaves and bronze with Tyre, the 
capital of Phoenicia. They must therefore have had some 
skill in metallurgy, since Tyre itself served as a source for 
metalworking skills (1 Kgs 7:13-14). In an oracle against 
Egypt (Ezek 32:17-32), numerous nations are to join de¬ 
stroyed Egypt in her entombment. Included among these 
northern nations are Assyria and Elam, northeast of 
Egypt; Edom and Sidon, nearer to hand on the north; and 
Meshech and Tubal farther north (32:26). The latter are 
characterized by this Israelite prophet of the Exile as 
uncircumcised (i.e., barbaric) terrorists. 

In two eschatological passages, Meshech and Tubal are 
ruled by Gog of the land of Magog (Ezek 38:2, 3; 39:1). 
Gog opposes Israel, even going as far as staging a military 
assault on God’s people (Ezek 38:14-16; 39:2). God, how¬ 
ever, will oppose him and his armies in his power. Ulti¬ 
mately God will bring their destruction and death (Ezek 
38:18-33; 39:3-6). 

The last remaining biblical mention of Meshech is in the 
context of a lament. The psalmist bewails his habitation in 
Meshech and in the tents of Kedar (120:5). These people 
do not desire peace as the psalmist himself does. Kedar 
refers to a people in the Syro-Arabian desert area. The 
psalm text suggests a nomadic group, since they are asso¬ 
ciated with tents. This could be a reference to the descen¬ 
dants of the Semitic Meshech (1 Chr 1:17), since this locale 
is populated mostly by Semites. Another interpretation of 
the reference is to see both Kedar and Meshech as arche¬ 
typical barbaric locations far removed from Yahweh and 
his land. Thus, it is not the location of the specific sites 
mentioned in the psalm which is of primary importance; 
rather, the writer is concerned about the great separation 
from Israel. 

Akkadian sources from as early as Tiglath-pileser I (ca. 
1100 b.c.; Parpola 1970: 252-53) mention Meshech, or 
the muskaya from the land of musku . These people paid 
tribute to Assurnasirpal II (ca. 882 b.c.) from their capital 
in E Asia Minor (GARI 2: 123). This tribute included goods 
of bronze (see Ezek 27:13 noted earlier). At the end of the 
8th century b.c., the king of Meshech was Mita, the famous 
Midas whose touch, according to legend, would turn every¬ 
thing to gold. In a letter to Sargon II dated ca. 709 b.c., 
Midas, ruler of the “land of Muski,” seeks a peaceful 
relationship with the Assyrians. 

Both Herodotus (7.78) and Josephus (Ant 1.124) place 
Meshech (Moschoi) in E Asia Minor. The latter locates 


these people in the area later known as Cappadocia (see 
MBA map no. 172). Herodotus (1.14) equates them with 
the Phrygians somewhat farther W in Asia Minor (see 
MBA map no. 172). These people migrated from E Europe 
into Asia during the 12th century b.c. ( CAH 3 2: 417-18; 
Yamauchi 1982: 27). Some of the people of Meshech seem 
to have moved even farther east, around the Black Sea. 
There people referred to as Moschi and Tibarani were still 
found into the Persian period (CA// 3 2: 420-21). All of 
these references apparently relate to the non-Semitic 
Meshech. None clearly allude to a Meshech of Semitic 
stock. 
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MESHELEMIAH (PERSON) [Heb meselemydh; mese- 
lemyahu]. A levitical gatekeeper, descendant of Kore (1 Chr 
26:1), head of one of the major families of gatekeepers 
who served in the sanctuary in the days of David (cf. vv 2- 
3, 9). As Williamson (1 and 2 Chronicles NCBC, 169-70) 
points out, the present list in vv 1-11 divides the gatekeep¬ 
ers into three families: Meshelemiah, Obed-edom, and 
Hosah; but only two of these (Meshelemiah and Hosah) 
are firmly anchored with levitical genealogies. Thus, once 
again, the status of Obed-edom is somewhat uncertain in 
the traditions reflected in the Chronicler’s work. (See the 
discussion in JEDUTHUN concerning the analogous situ¬ 
ation found in 1 Chronicles 15-16. 

Although vv 2-3 of 1 Chronicles 26 provide a list of 
seven sons of Meshelemiah in careful order (with the 
firstborn named Zechariah), we are later told in v 9 that 
the total of Meshelemiah’s “sons and brethren” were some 
18 “able men.” Inasmuch as v 14 of the same chapter 
makes reference to a certain Shelemiah (Heb selemydhu ), a 
gatekeeper also with a son named Zechariah (here de¬ 
scribed as a “shrewd counselor”), it seems quite certain 
that this Shelemiah is to be identified with the Meshele¬ 
miah of vv 1-9 (“Shelemiah” apparently representing a 
shortened form of the name). Williamson (1979: 253-54) 
is probably right to suggest that vv 12-18 of this chapter 
represent a later addition inasmuch as the reference to 
Obed-edom in v 15 is not intrusive here (in contrast to vv 
4-8, as discussed above), and we would not expect two 
different spellings (“Meshelemiah” and “Shelemiah”) for 
the name of one individual within the same passage. 

The only other reference to Meshelemiah found in the 
Hebrew Bible is in 1 Chr 9:21. Here, his son Zechariah 
again is said to have played a prominent role among the 
gatekeepers established in office by David (the latter oddly 
linked to “Samuel the seer” in v 22; indeed, we are told in 
v 20 that Phinehas, son of Eleazar, had ruled over the 
ancestors of the same levitical gatekeepers in times past 
[cf. Williamson I and 2 Chronicles NCBC, 90-91; Braun 1 
Chronicles WBC, 136-37]). The so-called “Chronicler” is 
far more concerned with emphasizing the levitical origins 
of the various cultic functionaries of the postexilic period 
than he is with chronological exactitude. See KORE. Curi¬ 
ously, in 1 Chr 9:17-19 (contrast v 31), levitical gate- 
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keeper(s) named Shallum are described in terms very 
reminiscent of Meshelemiah (son of Kore son of 
[Ebi]asaph, chief of the gatekeepers, stationed on the east 
side; cf. 1 Chr 26:1-2, 12-14), leading to the conclusion 
that in 1 Chronicles 9 Meshelemiah and (at least) the 
Shallum of v 19 probably represent two variant names for 
the same individual (cf. Williamson 1979: 254; the Shallum 
of v 17 is probably postexilic). 

In summary, Meshelemiah, Shelemiah, and Shallum 
seem to represent three different names for the same 
person; in each is to be found the Heb root slm, “to be 
complete, sound.” Dahlberg ( IDB 3: 358) is probably cor¬ 
rect in translating Meshelemiah as “Yahfweh] is recom¬ 
pense” or the like (also cf. IPN, 19, 31, 145, for pertinent 
Akkadian parallels). 
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MESHEZABEL (PERSON) [Heb mesezab'el]. 1 . The 
grandfather of Meshullam, who was entrusted with the 
repair of more than one section of the walls of Jerusalem 
and its gates (Neh 3:4, 30; see Myers Ezra-Nehemiah AB, 
114; Brockington Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther Century Bible, 
135). Meaning “God is deliverer” or “God is delivering,” 
the name is unusual in that it is based upon a participle 
that was introduced into Hebrew from Akkadian, through 
Aramaic. The presence of the participle is evidence of the 
impact of Aramaic upon Hebrew during the postexilic 
period (Brockington, 135). 

2. A leader of the people and a signatory to the cove¬ 
nant established by Ezra (Neh 10:21). 

3. The father of Pethahiah, an ambassador charged 
with representing Jewish concerns in the Persian court 
(Neh 11:24; see Myers, 189). 

Frederick W. Schmidt 


MESHILLEMOTH (PERSON) [Heb mdsillemot). 

1. An Ephraimite whose son, Berechiah, was a leader 
among the people. Along with several others, Berechiah 
protested the forced enslavement of captured Judahites 
and supported the prophet Oded in calling for amnesty 
for those Judahites captured in Pekah’s war against Ahaz 
(2 Chr 28:12). This story supplements the information 
conveyed in 2 Kgs 16:5 and Isaiah 7—8, where we simply 
learn that, although Pekah and Rezin laid siege to Jerusa¬ 
lem, they could not defeat Ahaz. According to 2 Chr 28:5— 
15, however, the conquest could have been completed (esp. 
vv 5-6, 10) except for the last-minute intervention of the 
Assyrians. One or both of the stories may reflect a theolog¬ 
ical bias, and it is difficult to determine the exact extent of 
Judah’s defeat at the hands of Israel and Syria. 

2. A priest who is listed in the genealogy of Amashsai 
in Neh 11:13. He is likely to be identified with the Meshil- 
lemith of 1 Chr 9:12, who similarly is listed in the geneal¬ 
ogy of Maasai. In both cases Meshillemoth/Meshillemith is 


reckoned as the son of Immer, the eponym of one of the 
major priestly phratries in the postexilic period who, ac¬ 
cording to 1 Chr 24:14, had been granted the sixteenth 
priestly course by David. The family of Immer and the 
families of Jedaiah (the family of the priest Jeshua), Pash- 
hur, and Harim appear to have made up the major priestly 
phratries in the early postexilic period (Ezra 2:36-39; Neh 
7:39-42). The lists suffer from general confusion, how¬ 
ever, because the same name often appears in several 
places in such genealogies due to recurring preference for 
certain names within families. In addition, the lists were 
compiled as much for social and religious purposes as to 
provide historical information. Compare the similar 
names Meshulemeth, Meshelemiah, and especially Meshul¬ 
lam, all related to the notion that “God has/is paid back.” 

Rod R. Hutton 


MESHOBAB (PERSON) [Heb mesdbdb ]. Descendant of 
Simeon (1 Chr 4:34), described as one of the “princes in 
their families” (1 Chr 4:38). The name probably means 
“returned” or “delivered.” In the LXX the name appears 
as Mosobab, while in the Vg it appears as Masobab. Under¬ 
standing neither Meshobab nor Jamlech (the name that 
immediately follows) as proper names, Lucian translates it 
as “having returned, he ruled.” The name Meshobab, 
along with the names of the other Simeonite princes, is 
not found in any of the genealogies assigned to this patri¬ 
arch. (Compare the Peshitta, where 1 Chr 4:34-41 con¬ 
tains no personal names.) Nevertheless, in view of 1 Chr 
4:42, Meshobab and the others were probably part of the 
tribe of Simeon (Williamson Chronicles NCBC, 62). 

Craig A. Evans 


MESHULLAM (PERSON) [Heb mesulldm ]. A personal 
name in the Hebrew Bible which grammatically corre¬ 
sponds to the Pu c al participle of the verbal root slm and 
probably means “one recompensed (by Yahweh?).” 

1, A son of Azaliah and the grandfather of Shaphan 
the scribe (2 Kgs 22:3), the latter having served tn Josiah’s 
bureaucracy around 621 b.c. Nothing is known of Meshul- 
lam’s circumstances in life. Because his grandson served as 
a member of Josiah’s bureaucracy, it is reasonable to spec¬ 
ulate that Meshullam, too, might have served a previous 
king, perhaps Manasseh or conceivably even Hezekiah. 

2. One of the sons of Zerubbabel (1 Chr 3:19). This fact 
situates Meshullam in the 6th century b.c. If he was born 
late in that century and if Ezra’s mission to Jerusalem is 
dated to 458 b.c., it is conceivable that he could be the 
same Meshullam whose name occurs in Ezra 8:16 (see no. 
10 below). If this is the case, he would have been in his 50s 
or 60s during Ezra’s time. 

3, A member of the tribe of Gad who settled in Bashan 
(1 Chr 5:13). The part of the list in which MeshullanYs 
name occurs finds no parallel in other Gadite lists (ct. C»en 
46:16; Num 26:15-18). 

4. A son of Elpaal and a member of the tribe of Benja¬ 
min (I Chr 8:17). His name occurs in a Benjaminite 
genealogical list that comprises all of chap. 8, which serves 
here to introduce the story of Saul’s death in 1 Chronicles 
9. 
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5. A Benjaminite and the father of Shallu (1 Chr 9:7). 
The latter’s name appears in a list of the first exiles to 
return to Jerusalem. A variation of the list occurs in Neh 
11:7, where again Meshullam is listed as the father of Sallu 
(= Shallu). The two lists do not contain the same names 
after the reference to Meshullam, which demonstrates that 
neither depends on the other. The two lists pose a problem 
of chronology: whereas 1 Chr 9:7 portrays Meshullam as 
the father of one of the first exiles to return to Jerusalem, 
Neh 11:7 portrays him as the father of one living in 
Jerusalem during the time of the rebuilding of the wall. 
The lists therefore deal with two different periods of time. 
The reference to Shallu/Sallu and to Jerusalem as his 
abode indicates that the Meshullam mentioned in both lists 
is the same. Yet, which of the lists is historically correct is 
difficult if not impossible to determine. 

6. A Benjaminite and son of Shephatiah (1 Chr 9:8). 
The name here occurs in a list of the first of the exiles to 
return to Jerusalem. It is missing from the parallel list in 
Neh 9:7-11. In 1 Chr 9:9, Meshullam was the leader of his 
family. 

7. The grandfather of Azanah and the son of Zadok (1 
Chr 9:11). A parallel list occurs in Neh 11:1, 11 (see no. 5 
above). Azariah was one of the first of the exiles to return 
to Jerusalem. Because Meshullam was the grandfather of 
a returning exile, it is highly likely that he lived in the late 
7th century b.c. and witnessed the fall of Jerusalem in the 
early 6th century. This, of course, depends on whether or 
not the list in 1 Chronicles 9 is historically correct. The 
name Zadok here does not refer to the priest of the same 
name who was contemporaneous with Solomon. 

8. The grandfather of Massai (1 Chr 9:12). Massai, a 
priest, was one of the first exiles to return to Jerusalem. As 
Massai’s grandfather, Meshullam could have been a witness 
to the fall of Jerusalem in 587/586 b.c. 

9. An overseer who served in the task of repairing the 
temple under Josiah in the 7th century b.c. (2 Chr 34:12). 
Meshullam is referred to as one of the sons of the Kohath- 
ites, a levitical family of some historic importance in the 
traditions of the Hebrew Bible. See KOHATH. 

10. One of the leading men whom Ezra sent to Iddo of 
Casiphia to obtain Levite ministers for the temple (Ezra 
8:16). A parallel version of this incident is found in 1 Esdr 
8:41-46, where Meshullam is mentioned in v 43. On the 
one hand, it is conceivable that this Meshullam was the son 
of Zerubbabel (see no. 2 above); on the other hand, he 
might be identified with the Meshullam of Ezra 10:15, 29 
(cf. 1 Esdr 9:14, 30). If the latter identification is upheld, 
we learn that he opposed the enforced divorcing of non- 
Israelite wives as mandated by Ezra. 

11. A son of Berechiah and one who helped repair 
Jerusalem’s fortifications (Neh 3:4, 30). Neh 6:18 relates 
that Johanan, son of Tobiah, took Meshullam’s daughter 
as wife. Because Meshullam obviously supported Nehe- 
miah’s efforts to rebuild Jerusalem’s walls, the notice of his 
daughter’s marriage to the son of one who opposed Ne- 
hemiah is interesting. One possible effect intended by the 
notice of the union of Meshullam and Tobiah’s families is 
to underscore the latter’s failure to use his Judean relations 
to undermine the repairs. 

12. A son of Besodeiah who helped repair a gate called 
Jeshanah in the Jerusalem wall (Neh 3:6). What Jeshanah 


(Heb yesana) means is not clear, and English translations 
do not agree on how to translate it (“old gate,” RSV; “new 
city gate,” NAB). Jeshanah was also a town toward which 
the gate faced; hence, perhaps, its name. See JESHANAH. 

13. One of the men who stood next to Ezra as the latter 
read the Torah before the people (Neh 8:4). Such a posi¬ 
tion indicates one of important social rank, perhaps a 
priest (see no. 14 below). The parallel list in 1 Esdr 9:43— 
44 does not mention Meshullam. He is also missing from 
the Neh 8:4 passage in LXX B . A patronym is not given 
here, which opens up the possibility of an identification 
with the Meshullam of Ezra 8:16 (see no. 10 above). 

14. One of the priests who set his seal on a covenant to 
observe the Torah in Nehemiah’s time (Neh 10:7). Because 
no patronym is given, it is conceivable that he is to be 
identified with one or more of the other occurrences of 
Meshullam in Nehemiah. If the date of Ezra’s return to 
Jerusalem is 458 b.c. and not 398 b.c., an identification is 
possible with either no. 11, 12, or 13 above. In this case, 
persons who worked on the wall under Nehemiah could 
easily have been witnesses to Ezra’s ministry. 

15. One of the heads of the people who set his seal on 
the covenant ratified in Jerusalem after the Exile (Neh 
10:20). As in no. 14 above, a patronym is not given. If the 
identifications suggested in no. 14 above are not valid, it is 
possible that they might be valid for this Meshullam. 

16. One of the chiefs of a priestly family during the 
time of Joiakim (Neh 12:13). He is noted specifically as 
being a head of the house of Ezra, the latter not to be 
identified with the Ezra who returned to Jerusalem in the 
7th year of Artaxerxes (Ezra 7:7; cf. Neh 12:1). The 
reference to Joiakim in Neh 12:12 likely locates Meshullam 
in the early 5th century b.c. 

17. The chief of a priestly family of Ginnethon in the 
days of Joiakim (Neh 12:16). Ginnethon was one of the 
priests who returned to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel. As in 
no. 16 above, the reference to Joiakim locates Meshullam 
in the early 5th century b.c. 

18. A gatekeeper during the days of the high priest 
Joiakim (Neh 12:25). Neh 12:26 also places him in the time 
of Nehemiah and Ezra. It is not clear whether the Chroni¬ 
cler intends the names Joiakim, Nehemiah, and Ezra to be 
read diachronically or synchronically. If the latter, the 
statement cannot be correct, because Eliashib was the high 
priest during the time of Nehemiah. If the former is 
intended, then one must consider that the span of time is 
quite considerable. Here Ezra’s name follows Nehemiah’s 
in contrast to the present order of the events as described 
in the books of Ezra-Nehemiah. It is possible, however, that 
the Chronicler intends the “days of Nehemiah the gover¬ 
nor and of Ezra the scribe” to be seen in some degree as 
coincidental. In that case, the Chronicler views Ezra’s 
mission to Jerusalem as preceding Nehemiah’s in spite of 
the priority of Nehemiah’s name in 12:26. This is the only 
way that Nehemiah and Ezra’s ministries could have over¬ 
lapped. Therefore, that Meshullam could have been a 
gatekeeper during the time of Joiakim as well as Nehemiah 
and Ezra is, if not probable, at least conceivable. 

19. A participant who celebrated the rebuilding of Je¬ 
rusalem’s wall in a liturgical procession (Neh 12:33). He is 
designated as a prince of Judah. Conceivably, an identifi¬ 
cation is possible with no. 15 above. In neither case is a 
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patronym given, and both cases indicate positions of lead¬ 
ership or influence in society. If Ezra’s mission to Jerusa¬ 
lem is dated to 458 b.c., a possible identification with no. 
13 above can be suggested. A prince of Judah might well 
be accorded the privilege of standing on the podium next 
to a reader of the Torah. 

James M. Kennedy 

MESHULLEMETH (PERSON) [Heb mesullemet). 
Mother of Amon, king of Judah (2 Kgs 21:19). Meshulle- 
meth’s name appears in the regnal formula of her son in 
2 Kings, but it is missing from the parellel account in 2 
Chr 33:21. She is the daughter of Haruz of Jotbah and the 
first of five queen mothers for whom both the father’s 
name and place of origin are given (cf. also JEDIDAH, 
HAMUTAL, ZEBIDAH, and NEHUSHTA). 

The site of Meshullemeth’s hometown, Jotbah, is uncer¬ 
tain. Usually identified as either at-Taba (M.R. 139878) N 
of Aqaba or Yodefat (M.R. 176248) in Galilee, its location 
is often interpreted as being politically significant. If Me- 
shullemeth came from Galilee, then her marriage may 
reflect an attempt by Judah to secure N support (Cogan 
and Tadmor, 2 Kings AB, 275). If Meshullemeth came 
from the far S, it is possible she was of Arab or Edomite 
origin (Montgomery, Kings ICC, 521; Gray, 1-2 Kings 
OTL, 711). Her marriage might represent a strengthening 
of diplomatic ties between Judah and Arabia or Edom. In 
either case, Meshullemeth would be of non-Judean origin 
and her marriage diplomatically important. But who ar¬ 
ranged her marriage, Hezekiah or Manasseh? Tradition¬ 
ally, it is assumed that Meshullemeth’s marriage to Manas¬ 
seh was part of Hezekiah’s international policies. This 
assumption is challenged by Wilcoxen. Translating the 
term “son” as “grandson,” Wildoxen suggests that Amon 
was the grandson of Manasseh. Meshullemeth would then 
be Manasseh's daughter-in-law instead of his wife (Wil¬ 
coxen 1977: 155-56). If this is so, then Meshullemeth’s 
marriage (possibly to the son Manasseh sacrificed) was 
arranged by Manasseh and represents an intriguing 
glimpse into his diplomatic activities. See also QUEEN. 
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MESOPOTAMIA (PLACE). A Greek word which 
means “(land) in the midst of the river(s)” and in modern 
times has come to be interpreted as “the (land) between 
the (two) rivers,” the two rivers being the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. In the English versions of the Bible the word 
“Mesopotamia” is used as a translation of words which are 
clearly different in meaning from the modern under¬ 
standing of the word “Mesopotamia.” 

The word “Mesopotamia” in the English versions of the 
OT renders the Hebrew word 5 dram naharayim , while in the 
NT passages it is the same word in Greek—Mesopotamia. 
The English renditions for the OT are based on the LXX 


translation, which also uses the Greek word Mesopotamia 
for the Hebrew. The Aramaic Targums, however, use the 
expression Di al perat, which literally means “Lhat which is 
upon the Euphrates.” Thus, the Targumic versions suggest 
a geographical location in the region of the Upper Euphra¬ 
tes. 

The biblical passages where the English versions use the 
word “Mesopotamia” seem to confirm this geographical 
location. In Genesis 24, it is narrated that a servant of 
Abraham went to the city of Nahor in Mesopotamia to find 
a wife for Isaac. In Deut 23:5—Eng 23:4, there is refer¬ 
ence to Balaam of Mesopotamia. In Judg 3:7-11, we read 
that the Lord delivered the Children of Israel into servi¬ 
tude under CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM, king of Mesopota¬ 
mia. In I Chr 19:6-9, we are told that the Ammonites 
hired chariots from Aram-Maacah and from Zobah of 
Mesopotamia in their war with King David. The term 
Mesopotamia occurs twice in the book of Acts. In Acts 2, 
“residents of Mesopotamia” are included in the list of 
peoples of various lands who “were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit and began to speak in other Longues.” Finally, in 
Acts 7:2, Stephen declares that God appeared to Abraham 
in Mesopotamia. From most of the above references it is 
clear that the geographical location of “Mesopotamia” was 
not the entire region between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
but only the area of the Upper Euphrates river in Syria. 

There has been considerable debate among modern 
scholars as to the exact meaning of the Heb 5 dram nahar- 
ayim. The first element Caram) designates what we call 
Syria and etymologically is related to the ethnic term 
Aramean. The meaning of the second element (naharayim) 
is more difficult to determine, but it has been argued by 
many scholars that this is not a dual meaning, “two rivers,” 
but rather a locative meaning, “riverine land”; that is, 
“land within the bend of the (Euphrates) river.” 

As stated at the beginning of this article, the word 
“Mesopotamia” is modern usage designates the region 
farther east than that in the Bible and includes all of the 
territory between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers right 
down to the Persian Gulf. Formal recognition of this mean¬ 
ing for the word came with British military presence in the 
region at the time of the breakup of the Ottoman Empire. 
For the history of ancient Mesopotamia in this larger sense, 
see MESOPOTAMIA, HISTORY OF. 

A. Kirk Grayson 

MESOPOTAMIA, HISTORY OF. In part because 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers were homeland to some ol 
the greatest political and military powers in antiquity, 
much of Mesopotamian history is linked with that of the 
Bible. This entry, which consists of five separate articles, 
surveys the history of ancient Mesopotamia. The firsi 
article covers the chronology of ancient Mesopotamia. The 
following two cover the prehistory of Mesopotamia and the 
3d millennium b.c. The fourth and fifth articles, respec¬ 
tively, treat the history and culture of Assyria and Babylo¬ 
nia. 

MESOPOTAMIAN CHRONOLOGY 

The historical reconstruction of the past revolves around 
a comprehensive knowledge of absolute time and the se- 
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quence of known events. Unlike the situation in the mod¬ 
ern world, wherein a reasonably accurate digital watch is 
worn on many a wrist, and where exactly datable events or 
reasonably precise schedules are commonplace, past pro¬ 
cesses and events cannot be dated so concisely. As a general 
rule, dating becomes progressively more complex the fur¬ 
ther back in time one goes. Whereas ancient historians 
certainly aspired to know the approximate date that a 
Babylonian king died or the exact years that an Egyptian 
pharaoh ruled, written records seldom preserved a king’s 
name or described some “exactly” datable occurrence such 
as a coronation or a decisive battle. When such information 
does not exist, dating can only be relative, never absolute 
(“exact”). Relative dates are usually based on stratified, and 
thus sequential, archaeological materials: stone tools, 
metal tools and artifacts, pottery, figurines, and so on. The 
premise is that material found in the lowest part of an 
archaeological excavation, which is sequentially earlier 
than material accumulated above it, is also relatively earlier 
in time. 


A. Prehistory 

B. The Historical Era: 3d— 1 st Millennia b.c. 

C. Sources for Mesopotamian Chronology and History 

1. Overview 

2. The 3d Millennium b.c. 

3. The 2d Millennium b.c. 

4. The 1st Millennium b.c. 

D. Conclusion 


A. Prehistory 

Relative dating is the rule for much of the prehistoric 
era. Throughout most of the time span that human beings 
have roamed the earth, they lived as migrant bands that 
hunted and collected food and other necessities. Their 
tools were made primarily of stone, less often of other 
perishable materials such as wood. The long period of 
time in which rudimentary developments may be traced in 
stone tool technology is known as the Paleolithic (“Old 
Stone”) Age (about 600,000-15,000 b.c.). The basic hunt¬ 
ing-gathering economy—occasionally supplemented by se¬ 
lective use of certain plants and animals—prevailed in the 
Near East until about 10,000 b.c., when more sustained 
efforts at plant domestication and animal rearing signifi¬ 
cantly altered the course of human cultural history. 

Changing human needs and the beginnings of food 
production required a different tool kit; the era from 
about 9000 to 3000 b.c. has thus been termed the Neolithic 
(“New Stone”) Age. The first permanent settlements ap¬ 
pear in the archaeological record at almost the same time. 
A sedentary way of life supported chiefly by food produc¬ 
tion, together with the changes it wrought—population 
growth, the accumulation of goods, loss of mobility—had 
major consequences for subsequent cultural stages in the 
ANE. The people who dwelt in those early sedentary 
communities did not depend exclusively on agriculture, 
but rather on a mixed-spectrum economy that included 
hunting and collecting, the herding of goats and sheep, 
fishing, and the cultivation of wheat and barley. Some 
sedentary villages were established prior to any sort of 
successful, sustained domestication: the walled community 
at Jericho between about 8000 and 7000 b.c., for example, 


subsisted chiefly on hunting and the intensive gathering of 
wild grains. 

It is difficult to speak authoritatively on the reasons for 
sedentarization from our remote 10,000-year perspective: 
archaeologists have offered climatic, environmental, dem¬ 
ographic, and technological explanations. Investigations 
of sedentarization, plant and animal domestication, urban¬ 
ization, and other Near Eastern cultural developments 
before the historical period (before the advent of writing 
around 3000 b.c.) depend entirely on material evidence: 
bones, seeds, pottery, implements, weapons, art, and ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Absolute dates from certain of these prehistoric materi¬ 
als are based on radiocarbon determinations—precise 
physical measurements of the decay state of carbon isotope 
ratios which allow determination of when a particular 
carbon-containing material (charcoal, bone, shell, etc.) 
stopped growing (i.e., died). It is thereby possible to assign 
to the specific archaeological level from which the radio¬ 
carbon-analyzed material was recovered an approximate 
absolute date (approximate because the computation must 
allow for a statistical counting error—plus or minus a 
number of years—that can be quite high). Dendrochrono- 
logical (“tree-ring”) calibration of radiocarbon-derived 
dates suggests that they deviate increasingly from actual 
calendar dates: from a 200-year error around 1000 b.c. 
up to a 900-year error around 5000 b.c. Although calibra¬ 
tion curves are designed to transform a radiocarbon age 
or measurement into an actual calendar date, the limits of 
these curves currently do not extend earlier than the 6th 
millennium b.c. 

B. The Historical Era: 3d—1st Millennia B.c. 

By the end of the 4th millennium b.c., certain social 
elements in prehistoric Mesopotamia adopted writing (cu¬ 
neiform), chiefly to keep records for their burgeoning 
economies. In nearby N Syria, by the mid-3d millennium 
b.c., scribes at Ebla had also begun to use Mesopotamia’s 
cuneiform script to keep track of their wide-ranging eco¬ 
nomic affairs. With the advent of writing, the prehistoric 
period of the Near East increasingly becomes elucidated 
by an ethnohistoric, documentary record. The use of 
writing prompted remarkable, sociocultural innovations in 
3d-millennium b.c. Mesopotamia and Syria. The scribal 
profession in Mesopotamia—where writing became some¬ 
thing of an art—assumed unique importance by the teach¬ 
ing of the skills of communication in the cuneiform script, 
which served as the medium for the transmission and 
preservation of economic, legal, literary, and religious 
information, and for the maintenance of Mesopotamian 
culture. 

For the historical era, there exist long lists of actual year 
names, king lists, historical chronicles, building inscrip¬ 
tions, and other written records—often based on or men¬ 
tioning astronomical observations—that allow absolute dat¬ 
ing. Yet it must be borne in mind that, for much of 
Mesopotamian history, accurate dates b.c. are hard to 
come by; sources often seem to contradict one another. 
More recent dates are almost always more accurate and 
have a lower margin of error. 
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C. Sources for Mesopotamian Chronology and 
History 

1. Overview. Named after an annually appointed offi¬ 
cial, the Assyrian limmu (“eponym”) lists make it possible 
to date events quite precisely back to 910 b.c. Earlier 
Assyrian limmu lists and Babylonian king lists allow us to 
date particular events or more general epochs during the 
2d millennium b.c. within a margin of about ten years. 
Attempts at absolute dating in the surrounding regions 
(Syria-Palestine, Anatolia, Cyprus and the Aegean, Iran) 
require synchronization with episodes in Mesopotamia (or 
Egypt), where more secure chronologies have been estab¬ 
lished. 

Observations of the planetary movements of Venus, pos¬ 
sible only once in a 56- or 64-year cycle, have been re¬ 
corded on the Babylonian “Venus Tablets.” Although these 
tablets provide astronomical dates for the period prior to 
1450 b.c., unfortunately they offer a series of possible 
dates rather than an agreed-upon single date: scholars still 
dispute which of three possible cycles these “Venus Tab¬ 
lets” refer to. Consequently, historians of the ANE must 
choose between three separate chronologies for 2d-millen- 
nium b.c. Babylonia: the high (the astronomical evidence 
presented by Huber is compelling), the middle, or the low 
(the low chronology finds few supporters). Although Baby¬ 
lonia’s internal and relative chronology has been estab¬ 
lished reasonably well on the basis of year names, relative 
events are difficult to pinpoint in a secure, absolute dating 
system. Whereas the middle chronology is the most widely 
accepted and frequently used, in fact it provides only a 
compromise solution to a very complex problem. The 
relative sequence of events, nonetheless, offers a useful 
framework for the assessment of sociohistorical and socio¬ 
cultural development and change. 

Relative dating is well established from the 16th century 
b.c. back to the 24th century b.c. (the reign of Sargon and 
the Akkadian Dynasty). Two “historical” gaps of unknown 
duration occur during these 800 years, the earlier being 
about 2200 b.c., the latter about 1600 b.c. Although vari¬ 
ous cuneiform documents record the succession of kings 
and the length of their reigns, specific incidents and even 
entire eras remain unanchored in absolute time. Before 
2400 b.c. in Mesopotamia, only approximate dates are 
possible: time estimations are derived from purely archae¬ 
ological evidence, from paleographic data (the evolution 
of the cuneiform script in its earliest stages), and by all- 
too-few radiocarbon dates. 

The chronology of Mesopotamia and that of much of 
the remainder of the ANE (especially Syria-Palestine) has 
been linked extensively to Egyptian absolute dating. During 
the historic period (post—3000 b.c.), written sources for 
dating in Egypt are similar to those found in Mesopotamia: 
king lists, royal annals, and biographic treatises. A “History 
of Egypt,” written in Greek during the 3d century b.c. by 
an Egyptian priest (Manetho), was almost certainly com¬ 
piled from some of the same lists that present-day histori¬ 
ans use to reconstruct ancient Egyptian chronology. Al¬ 
though absolute dating in the earlier time periods, as in 
Mesopotamia, inspires less confidence, overall the period 
from about 330 b.c. back to 945 b.c. is reliably dated on 
the basis of astronomical observations, synchronisms, and 
the historically well dated reigns of certain pharaohs. 
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For the period from about 1550 to 1050 b.c., both a 
high and a low chronology have been postulated on the 
basis of astronomical observations of the Sothic star (Eg 
Sepedet, our Sirius). Noting the precise moment that this 
star appeared was critically important to the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians because it demarcated the start of their agricultural 
year: the annual rise of the river Nile (from melting snows 
in the Ethiopian and African highlands far to the south) 
more or less coincided with the heliacal (predawn) rising 
of Sothis on the horizon. Three chronologies result from 
the disagreement among Egyptologists over the location 
where these ancient observations took place. Either it 
occurred in the north, near Memphis (high chronology), 
in the south, near Thebes (middle chronology), or even 
farther south, at Elephantine (low chronology). Even if this 
dispute could be settled, the internal dating of some phar¬ 
aohs’ reigns is complicated by the possibility of coregencies 
(and thus overlaps in different reigns). Nonetheless, the 
margin of error for the period 1550-1050 b.c. is only a 
matter of 10-30 years, much less than the 120-year dis¬ 
crepancy in Mesopotamia. 

Sesostris ill, who ruled during the 19th century B.C., 
has a Sothic date recorded for his reign. Working back¬ 
ward from Sesostris, however, dating becomes increasingly 
uncertain because no further “fixed” points (like a Sothic 
date) are available to which one could attach a well-known, 
relatively dated sequence of events. As in Mesopotamia, 
archaeology, paleography, and artistic style provide at best 
a broad range of possibilities. Important refinements in 
radiocarbon-based dates for Egypt are limited chiefly to 
the 3d millennium B.c. 

2. The 3d Millennium b.c. Mesopotamian history is 
divided into periods characterized by significant changes 
in society, economy, politics, and culture. The course of 
Mesopotamian history, although characterized by a recur¬ 
rent trend toward local rule, was punctuated repeatedly by 
political systems of great organizational complexity that 
aimed for extensive dominion throughout the Near East. 
Local rule is best exemplified by Mesopotamia’s most resil¬ 
ient sociopolitical institution: the city-state. Political control 
by individual city-states typified the Sumerian dynasties of 
the early 3d millennium b.c. 

These first recorded dynasties were ruling families in 
various cities that passed political power from one genera¬ 
tion to the next. As a result, the time span from about 
2900 to 2350 b.c. is known as the Early Dynastic (ED) 
period. The chronology of this period is based primarily 
on archaeological data derived from excavations in the 
Diyala region, which can be employed only rarely to illu¬ 
minate known political events. Although writing increas¬ 
ingly fulfilled economic, ideological, and administrative 
needs, archaeological excavation has provided only a lim¬ 
ited corpus of textual evidence, and material data there¬ 
fore remain central to historical interpretation. Nonethe¬ 
less, such archaeological and documentary sources as exist 
portray ED Mesopotamian culture more clearly than that 
of any prehistoric period. 

The main written sources for the Early Dynastic period 
are the following: (1) numerous cuneiform tablets horn 
the cities of Ur, Lagash, Kish, and Shurrupak; (2) an 
important collection of literary tablets from Tell Abu Sala- 
bikh; and (3) detailed royal inscriptions from Lagash. 1 he 
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Sumerian King List, composed early in the 2d millennium 
b.c., offers an important outline of the political history of 
Sumer and Akkad from prehistoric times; it becomes 
increasingly plausible as it approaches the period of its 
compilation. Despite its value for reconstructing Mesopo¬ 
tamian history, the King List is misleading in that it treats 
overlapping and contemporaneous city-state dynasties as 
successive. The remote past was difficult to render accu¬ 
rately, even for the conscientious chroniclers of the Sume¬ 
rian King List. 

With the advent of the Akkadian and Ur III dynasties 
during the latter half of the 3d millennium b.c., the 
Mesopotamian political structure shifted from localized 
city-state rule to territorial, nation-state rule. Dominance 
by the temple or city-state gave way to national monarchy, 
and territorial expansion became the operative goal. The 
task of controlling more extensive areas required admin¬ 
istrative innovation, and here the Akkadian achievement 
was considerable. The Akkadians replaced the Sumerian 
system of diversified, local autonomy with a centralized 
state focused upon the king and his court at Akkad. 

Different ideological and economic traditions governed 
the two peoples: the Sumerians’ long tradition of temple 
and communal ownership was replaced by both royal and 
private ownership of land. Yet ethnic antagonism was pur¬ 
posefully minimized, and the Akkadians adopted the Su¬ 
merian cuneiform script to write their own Semitic lan¬ 
guage, newly dominant in Mesopotamia. Akkadians and 
Sumerians were two different peoples who spoke two dif¬ 
ferent languages, but the prevailing culture was neither 
Sumerian nor Akkadian; it was overwhelmingly Mesopo¬ 
tamian. 

In the style of most Sumerian kings, the dynastic rulers 
of Akkad commemorated their exploits in dedicatory in¬ 
scriptions lodged at the temple of Enlil at Nippur. Al¬ 
though the originals still elude us, they were copied metic¬ 
ulously by devoted scribes: the tablets that survive are our 
main source for the history of the Akkadian era. These 
dedicatory inscriptions are supplemented by literary texts 
(e.g., “The Curse of Agade”) and by later written docu¬ 
ments, including the Sumerian King List. The epic tales of 
Sargon and his grandson Naram-Sin—the best known rul¬ 
ers of the Akkadian period—were written much later and 
mix fact with fiction. Archaeological evidence for this 
period is still sparse and leaves a decisive gap in our 
knowledge: the location of Agade—the capital city of Sar¬ 
gon and his successors—is still far from certain. 

According to the Sumerian King List, after <the fall of 
Akkad the city-state of Ur established dominion over Mes¬ 
opotamia for the third time; consequently, its kings are 
known as the Ur III dynasty. Political stability returned to 
Mesopotamia, and in its wake followed the revival of Su¬ 
merian art, literature, and law (the so-called Sumerian 
Renaissance). Primary written sources for this period are 
abundant. Economic documents from administrative cen¬ 
ters like Umma (near Lagash) and Puzrish-Dagan (near 
Nippur) number in the tens of thousands. In contrast to 
the scant archaeological evidence of the Akkadian period, 
the extensive construction projects of the Ur III rulers 
may be witnessed in most major Mesopotamian cities of 
the late 3d millennium b.c. 

Although Sumerian again became the official language 
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of the land, the concept of a Sumerian versus an Akkadian 
cultural identity is irrelevant. Traditional Sumerian litera¬ 
ture was preserved, and hymns glorifying the ruler in the 
act of addressing the gods were composed. But the gran¬ 
deur of the Sargonic state had become integrated into a 
broader Mesopotamian worldview, and Ur III kings 
adopted the titles of the Akkadian kings. Ur-Nammu, 
founder of the Ur III dynasty, claimed the title “King of 
Sumer and Akkad,” and thus officially acknowledged 
Mesopotamia’s composite origins: Sumerian and Akkadian 
culture were fused into one Mesopotamian civilization. 

3. The 2d Millennium B.c. The term Mesopotamia re¬ 
fers not only to the culture of the Tigris-Euphrates region 
but also to the geographic region demarcated by the two 
rivers. During the 2d millennium b.c., Mesopotamia be¬ 
came divided into two historically important geopolitical 
regions: Babylonia and Assyria. Because the city of Baby¬ 
lon only became a significant political force early in the 2d 
millennium b.c., the geographic term Babylonia should 
not be used to refer to earlier time periods. For the 2d and 
1st millennia b.c., the N and NE sectors of “Mesopotamia” 
may also be referred to as Assyria, the S sector as Babylo¬ 
nia. The two parts are divided by the Gebel Hamrln (“Red 
Mountain”), a low-lying mountain ridge that extends 
southeastward from the Assyrian capital city of Ashur to 
the Diyala River basin. 

Historical sources multiply greatly during the 2d millen¬ 
nium b.c. Thousands of cuneiform tablets have been ex¬ 
cavated in Babylonia, N Syria, and Anatolia (Turkey). King 
lists from Isin, Larsa, Ashur, and Babylon, and lists of date 
formulae—whereupon each year of a king’s reign was 
given a name—provide synchronisms as well as a useful 
chronological framework. From Babylon and Ashur in 
Mesopotamia, Mari and Alalakh in Syria, and Kanesh and 
Hattusha in Anatolia come international treaties, letters, 
accounts, contracts, and legal documents that illuminate 
the period between 1900 and 1600 b.c. like few others in 
ANE history. For the period of Kassite rule in Babylonia 
(about 1600-1200 b.c.), source materials become scarce; 
fewer than a thousand tablets have been published, al¬ 
though thousands more exist in museum collections. 

The widespread, albeit insecure, political coalitions 
forged by Shamshi-Adad of Assyria (ca. 1813-1781) and 
Hammurapi of Babylonia (ca. 1792-1750) resulted in two 
extensive and partly contemporaneous territorial states. 
Emulating the Akkadian and Ur III dynasties, these two 
rulers sought to acquire territory and to secure the con¬ 
stant flow of vital raw materials into the bountiful but 
resource-barren alluvial plain of Mesopotamia. This re- 
emergence of forcefully unified nation-states in Assyria 
and Babylonia may be attributed chiefly to the great mili¬ 
tary and administrative capabilities and the charismatic 
qualities of Shamshi-Adad and Hammurapi. Although 
both rulers failed to establish an enduring national state, 
the political power and cultural tradition in ancient Meso¬ 
potamia henceforth centered on these two polities. Even 
the later Kassites, who built their own fortress-city near 
Babylon, maintained the latter as their political, commer¬ 
cial, and religious center. 

Historical and cultural developments in neighboring 
Syria-Palestine between 2000 and 1500 b.c, have been 
reconstructed largely through reference to Babylonian or 
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Egyptian documentary sources; cuneiform texts from 
Mari, Ugarit, or Alalakh illuminate events chiefly in N 
Syria. During these centuries, Amorite influence and dom¬ 
ination expanded throughout the Levant and extended 
into the Egyptian Delta. Although other political crosscur¬ 
rents dashed hopes of overall unity, individual Levantine 
city-states prospered as international trading contacts blos¬ 
somed. The coastal position and port cities of the Levant 
(e.g., Ugarit, Byblos, Tyre) helped to make that area the 
commercial crossroads of the ANE by about 1500 b.c. 
Although the area also became a military battleground for 
its more powerful neighbors, local political control in Syria- 
Palestine was enriched by lucrative international trade. 
The most important cultural contribution of the area in 
the mid-2d millennium b.c. was the creation of an alpha¬ 
bet—a writing system that would replace the more com¬ 
plex and unwieldy Mesopotamian cuneiform and Egyptian 
hieroglyphic systems, and eventually be adopted the world 
over. 

The fluctuating political fortunes of myriad Near East¬ 
ern states between about 1500 and 1200 b.c. can only be 
understood in an international context. Cuneiform letters 
found at Amarna in Egypt are international diplomatic 
documents, and similar texts sprang up at sites all over 
ancient W Asia. For the first time, and with lasting conse¬ 
quences, Egypt shared this international stage with the 
powerful states of Babylonia and Assyria and the Hittite 
kingdom in Anatolia. Whereas Cyprus and the Bronze 
Age cultures of the Aegean (the Minoans and Mycenaeans) 
played key roles in international trade within the E Medi¬ 
terranean system, the scarcity of detailed and comprehen¬ 
sive written sources from those quarters means that their 
political and economic relationship to Near Eastern states 
can only be established archaeologically. 

The complex interaction and shifting balance of power 
among all of these LB Age states and kingdoms impinged 
significantly upon the Levant. The positive impact of inter¬ 
national trade and politics on the Levantine city-states, 
however, was balanced and ultimately offset by internal 
social change and population dynamics. These interna¬ 
tional and local events are highlighted by the above-men¬ 
tioned Amarna Letters, one of the most significant finds 
of cuneiform tablets ever made. Discovered in 1887 at 
Akhenaten’s capital in Middle Egypt, the Amarna Letters 
provide unparalleled insight into international diplomacy 
and commercial contact during the 14th century b.c. With 
few exceptions, the tablets may be dated to the reigns of 
Amenophis III or IV (Akhenaten). Forty-two of the ap¬ 
proximately 380 tablets retrieved were letters exchanged 
between the pharaoh and the kings of Babylonia, Assyria, 
Mitanni (the Hurrians), Hittite Anatolia, Arzawa (a small 
state in Anatolia), and Cyprus. 

Several Amarna documents list lavish gifts exchanged 
between royal courts. Envoys were entrusted with delicate 
political and diplomatic missions as well as the safe conduct 
of great riches. The immense variety and quantity of 
goods, and the frequency of such exchanges, suggest that 
what is described was not just the exchange of royal gifts 
but the basic mechanism of trade between Egypt and its 
neighbors: messengers were merchants as well as ambas¬ 
sadors. Despite strong foreign influence in the Levant at 
this time, the Amarna Letters and other cuneiform sources 
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convey the impression that local dynasts effectively gov¬ 
erned most Syro-Palestinian city-states. The Amarna Let¬ 
ters—the single most important source for interpreting 
internal politics during the mid-2d millennium b.c. —im¬ 
ply that the Syrian state of Amurru formed a successful, 
independent political movement based on popular sup¬ 
port. 

The Amarna archives also describe an omnipresent, 
socially restive group of people who spread throughout 
the Near East during the 2d millennium b.c.: the Hapiru. 
The fact that one could “become a Hapiru”—as the 
Amarna Letters state frequently—implies a lack of kinship 
or political ties; indeed, the Hapiru seem to include groups 
of differing ethnic composition, expatriate fugitives from 
various city-states and tribal communities. Some Hapiru 
served as mercenaries; others formed independent com¬ 
munal or semitribal organizations on the borders of settled 
areas, often in the hill and forest country of Syria-Pales- 
tine. Subject to no legal authority, the Hapiru endured on 
the outskirts of urban centers, where they maintained a 
fragile independence. The historical relationship between 
the social term Hapiru and the ethnic term “Hebrew” finds 
several defenders. Although the Hapiru were too broad 
and mixed a social group to be considered direct ancestors 
of the Hebrews, it is not improbable that some Hebrews 
were to be found among the Hapiru. Both were people 
without a homeland, members of an inferior class often 
feared and held in contempt by sedentary populations. 

By the end of the LB Age (13th—12th centuries b.c.), a 
sequence of population movements, invasions, and de¬ 
structions altered forever the essentially cooperative inter¬ 
national relations that had been enjoyed by major and 
minor political states alike throughout much of the 2d 
millennium b.c. A combination of demographic, eco¬ 
nomic, climatic, and military factors accounts for the sub¬ 
sequent disorder throughout the Mediterranean. 

4. The 1st Millennium b.c. Under the Assyrian kings of 
the first millennium b.c. and their Persian successors, the 
Mesopotamian trend toward organizational complexity 
and territorial expansion reached its peak. Local rule by 
city-states or more extensive rule by territorial states gave 
way to a highly centralized direct rule by empire. Starting 
around 1300 b.c. in Mesopotamia, the annals of the Assyr¬ 
ian kings—often regarded as proper historiographic doc¬ 
uments—record basic geographic and tactical information 
about military campaigns. These annals also assign and 
criticize motives, appraise political events and individuals, 
and generalize about foreign peoples and lands. 

Source materials for the 1st millennium b.c. are exten¬ 
sive; the annals of the Assyrian rulers and other royal 
inscriptions (Assyrian and Babylonian); hymns and paeans 
of praise (archives from Nineveh, Ashur. Kalhu, and Bab¬ 
ylon); the limmu lists (already mentioned), which identify 
the regnal years of most Neo-Assyrian kings and occasion¬ 
ally refer to a campaign or a disaster that occurred during 
a particular year; dedicatory inscriptions of both Assyrian 
and Babylonian potentates, which praise the deeds and 
achievements of kings and gods alike; Babylonian chroni¬ 
cles that detail episodes (battles, treaties, deaths in the 
royal family) in a variation on the annalistic theme. Several 
Old Persian (cuneiform) inscriptions (some monumental 
in form) document selected events from the reigns of 
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several Achaemenid rulers in Persia. The (mostly unpub¬ 
lished) astronomical diaries of Babylonia record—on a 
daily basis—death, plagues, and other calamities, exclu¬ 
sively as an appendix to the observation of planetary 
movements. 

During the reign of the early Chaldean (“Neo-Babylo¬ 
nian”) king Nabonassar (747-734 b.c.), certain events be¬ 
gan to be recorded precisely and astronomical observa¬ 
tions were noted accurately. The Greeks would later 
recognize Nabonassar s rule as pivotal in the development 
of science: the Gk word Chaldean came to mean “astrono¬ 
mer.” An astronomical series of omens (entitled 
mul.apin— dated about 700 B.c. but based on earlier ma¬ 
terial) records the movements of the moon and planets. 
Although this series and other early efforts of Babylonian 
astronomy were somewhat superficial, after about 700 b.c. 
systematic stellar observations generated data that were 
calculated accurately enough to predict solstices, equi¬ 
noxes, eclipses, and other planetary phenomena. 

Chaldean astronomers also sorted out an elaborate, 
mathematical time-keeping system based on the number 
60 (sexagesimal); ultimately this led to the division of 
hours and minutes still in use today. Because each Baby¬ 
lonian month began with the sighting of the new (crescent) 
moon, astronomers had to be able to predict this event 
accurately. Astronomers in the 3d and 2d centuries b.c., 
therefore, composed ephemerides that calculated and pre¬ 
dicted new moons, eclipses, and other planetary and lunar 
movements. The rules for such calculations were outlined 
in accompanying documents called “procedure texts.” 
Modern astronomers rank the methods developed by their 
Babylonian precursors to calculate the movements of the 
moon among the highest achievements of ancient science. 
It must be added that religious motives were predominant 
in Babylonian astronomy: the heavens were mapped and 
the ephemerides composed in order to elicit divine inten¬ 
tions. 

The appearances of astrological omens based on astro¬ 
nomical observations date from the very beginning of the 
2d millennium b.c., and were later grouped in series (e.g., 
Enuma Anu Enlil). The earliest-known systematic astro¬ 
nomical observations (of the planet Venus) date from the 
Old Babylonian (OB) period (18th— 17th centuries b.c.). 
Intended to serve as a basis for omens, these “Venus 
Tablets” (discussed earlier) were not highly accurate but 
maintain a significant role in determining the chronology 
of the 2d millennium b.c. By the 7th century b.c., more 
accurate astronomical observations led to the development 
of a fairly precise calendar. Because the Babylonian month 
was lunar, each year comprised only 354 days; approxi¬ 
mately every third year an extra month had to be inserted 
to bring the lunar calendar into line with the solar year. 
By the reign of the Chaldean king Nabu-Na$ir (757 b.c.), a 
regular, mathematically derived intercalation of seven 
months every nineteen years had been established. Known 
as the Metonic Cycle, this calendar served as the basis of 
the later Jewish and Christian religious calendars. 

While the aims of the astronomers were, religious, their 
methods were genuinely scientific, and their computations 
became instrumental in the invention of horoscopic astrol¬ 
ogy and the zodiac. Al first, astrological omens were inter¬ 
preted only with reference to the future of the country 


and its ruler. Horoscopic astrology, however, necessitated 
some technique whereby celestial phenomena could be 
related to individuals; that technique was the zodiac. By 
the 5th century b.c., the zodiacal belt had been divided 
into twelve zodiacal signs of 30 degrees each, a reformula¬ 
tion inspired by the schematic division of the year into 
twelve 30-day months (used in the 7th-century b.c. 
mul.apin text). Although Hellenistic Greeks were once 
credited with developing horoscopic astrology, the earliest- 
known Greek horoscope is dated 62 b.c.; the first-known 
Babylonian example was cast for a child born 29 April, 
410 b.c., and at least four other examples are known from 
the 3d century b.c. 

The division of the hour into minutes originated in 
Babylonia, but the division of the day into hours reflects 
both Babylonian and Egyptian influences. The Egyptians 
divided the period from sunrise to sunset into twelve parts, 
unequal because the length of the “hours” depended on 
the season of the year. Babylonian days consisted of twelve 
“double hours,” each of which contained sixty “double 
minutes.” Babylonian astronomers ultimately divided the 
entire day and night into six parts of equal and constant 
length for computational and observational purposes. Hel¬ 
lenistic astronomers adopted this subdivision of day and 
night into equal parts, and further divided the twelve 
double hours into twenty-four units. This division was 
comparable to that of the Egyptians, except that each unit 
now had equal length; and so the twenty-four-hour day 
came into being. 

D. Conclusion 

The science of astronomy directly influenced astrology, 
certain mathematical computations, and even the subdivi¬ 
sion of the hour and day. Astronomy is Babylonia’s most 
direct legacy and the only branch of ancient science to 
have survived the collapse of the Roman Empire. 

The people of ancient Mesopotamia exhibited little 
sense of history as it is understood today. Royal annals and 
king lists served to glorify rulers or to legitimize their rule; 
year-dates were bureaucratic records, nothing more. Only 
by linking such “historical” records to more “neutral” 
events—e.g., the observance and registry of certain plan¬ 
ets—is it possible to provide absolute b.c. calendar dates. 

The attempt to synchronize specific happenings in di¬ 
verse areas—especially in Syria-Palestine or Cyprus where 
finds of written records are quite limited—is a complex 
and arduous task that demands a high level of competence 
in diverse fields (archaeology, Assyriology, and astronomy, 
to mention but a few). Given such a situation, historians of 
the ANE can only offer what seems to be a plausible 
reconstruction of events, founded on detailed research 
into a variety of cultural materials. The resultant historical 
scenarios are tentative and will have to be readjusted and 
rewritten as more archaeological and documentary evi¬ 
dence accumulates. 
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A. Bernard Knapp 

PREHISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 

Southwest Asia must necessarily have been traversed by 
early people moving between Africa, Europe, and the Far 
East. To date, the earliest archaeological site with evidence 
of economic and social organization is that at c Ubeidiyah 
in the valley of the Jordan river. When the site was occu¬ 
pied (about 800,000 years ago), the region was a humid 
steppe with a range of large herbivores. In the successive 
levels of this site were found varying proportions of 
chipped stone tools such as scrapers, utilized flakes, chop¬ 
pers, and rough bifaces, perhaps indicating variations in 
foraging activities (Bar-Yosef 1989). Occasional surface 
finds of such tools in the Tigris-Euphrates region indicate 
that such sites must also exist there (Smith 1986). 


A. The First Mesopotamians: The Paleolithic Foragers 

B. The First Villagers and the First Steps Toward Animal 
Domestication 

C. Developed Village Societies of the 8th Millennium b.c. 

D. The Impact of Irrigation on the Tigris-Euphrates 
Floodplain 

E. The First Hierarchical Societies of the Early 6th Mil¬ 
lennium B.C. 

F. Developed Hierarchical Societies of the 5th Millen¬ 

nium B.C. 

G. The First States of the 4th Millennium b.c. 


A. The First Mesopotamians: The Paleolithic 
Foragers 

It is only for the last glacial age, less than 100,000 years 
ago, that there is even a fragmentary archaeological record 
for foraging peoples in the valleys of the Zagros mountains 
bordering the Mesopotamian lowlands. The Middle Pale¬ 
olithic Mousterian technologies, used until about 40,000 
years ago, were based on amorphous stone flakes and 
produced expedient tools whose shape was apparently 
dictated by relatively simple handles and repeated re¬ 
sharpening. The people who used these technologies suc¬ 
cessfully hunted wild goats, cattle, and red deer (Hole and 
Flannery 1967). 

Though the succeeding Upper Paleolithic peoples used 
a technology based on prismatic blades struck from care¬ 
fully prepared cores and produced a range of standard¬ 
ized tools, there is no evidence that Upper Paleolithic 
peoples were more successful as hunters. Though we have 
bone tools from the earlier Baradostian assemblages (dat¬ 
ing about 40,000 to 20,000 years ago) and both these and 
grinding stones from the later Zarzian assemblages (dating 
about 20,000 to 11,000 years ago), the Zagros sites have 
yielded no direct evidence of the more elaborated clothing 
or increased use of plant foods reported from other areas. 
Similarly, there is little evidence of social or ritual organi¬ 
zation. This dearth is surely a result of the lack of recent 
fieldwork on Paleolithic sites in Mesopotamia (Smith 1986). 
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B. The First Villagers and the First Steps Toward 
Animal Domestication 

By the end of the glacial period, the Zagros and Taurus 
foothills had not only the wild ancestors of goats, sheep, 
cattle, and pig but also stands of wild barley and einkorn 
wheat, which grew amidst the oak and pistachio forests as 
they proliferated in the warmer and more humid early 
postglacial climate (H. E. Wright 1976). It seems unlikely 
that the final Paleolithic peoples, those who used the 
microblade Zarzian technologies, would ignore such re¬ 
sources, but the evidence is slim. Our earliest evidence of 
extensive plant use is from village sites well south of the 
foothills along the Middle Euphrates of what is now Syria. 

Here, at the sites of Mureybit and Abu Hureya, dating 
during the 10th millennium b.c. (Moore 1979), were sea¬ 
sonal settlements of perhaps 40 houses, at first oval but 
later with rectangular rooms, with associated grain-parch¬ 
ing ovens and grain-storage facilities. The exploited grain 
was an einkorn wheat (Tnticum monococcum), which retained 
the ability of wild plants to freely disperse seed (Flannery 
1973); but the quantities of sickles present on the sites 
indicate that grain, whether wild or maintained by human 
cultivation, was systematically harvested. All animal bones 
discarded in these villages, however, were from hunted 
wild forms. 

The first indications of the human manipulation of wild 
animals are sheep bones from the Zagros mountain cave 
of Shanidar. This site is outside of the normal range of 
sheep, and had been used for millennia by goat hunters. 
The herding of sheep in no way different from wild sheep 
(Ovis aries) at Shanidar is dated to the 10th millennium b.c. 
(Perkins 1964). Dating to the mid-9th millennium, and 
also located in the high Zagros, Ganj Darreh was a small 
hamlet of rectangular houses with evidence of the herding 
of goats little different from wild goats (Capra hircus) in 
the form of young goat bones (and even tracks imprinted 
in mud surfaces) and stocks of dung (Smith 1978). 

We do not yet know exactly when and under what 
conditions the early experiments with grains and animals 
were combined to form a mutually reinforcing system of 
plant and animal domestication (Hole 1984), but there is 
evidence of this about 8500 b.c. (7500 b.c.) at sites such as 
Ali Kosh in the S Zagros foothills (Flannery 1969) and 
Cayonu in the Taurus foothills (Braidwood et al. 1981). All 
of these earliest villages in greater Mesopotamia are 
marked by small house complexes with a few rooms show¬ 
ing little variation from house to house. This pattern, 
coupled with the occurrence of burials in which only a few 
ornaments and personal items are found with some adults, 
implies that the first farmers had relatively egalitarian 
social patterns. The occasional occurrence of rare materi¬ 
als such as obsidian, turquoise, sea shells, and cold-ham¬ 
mered native copper in various sites far from their sources 
indicates that these scattered communitities were con¬ 
nected by reciprocal exchanges of gifts (Renfrew and 
Dixon 1976). 

C. Developed Village Societies of the 8th 
Millennium b.c. 

Whatever the social patterns of the first sedentary vil¬ 
lages of the Near East, it has long been clear that by about 
8000 b.c. (7000 b.c.), at least in the Levant and Anatolia, 
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settlement systems indicate social differentiation. In con¬ 
trast to the smaller village communities were larger com¬ 
munities such as Tell es-Sultan (Jericho) in the Jordan 
valley and Cayonu in the Taurus foothills near the Tigris’ 
headwaters. By the end of the millennium, even larger 
sites such as c Ain Ghazal in the hills of Transjordan (Rollef- 
son and Simmons 1987) and (Jatal Huyiik in central Ana¬ 
tolia (Mellaart 1967; Todd 1976) had emerged. These 
larger settlements have evidence of community labor in 
public construction; diverse production activities, includ¬ 
ing indications that some people specialized in craft pro¬ 
duction; seemingly larger quantities of discarded exotic 
goods gained in exchange; and much evidence of shrines 
and social ritual activity. So far as one can tell, however, 
there was neither differentiation in household wealth be¬ 
yond what is expected from personal achievement nor 
indications of the inheritance of social status in the mor¬ 
tuary evidence from these sites. 

D. The Impact of Irrigation on the Tigris-Euphrates 
Floodplain 

A transformation in food production is manifest in the 
middle reaches of the Tigris and Euphrates valleys shortly 
after 7000 b.c. (6000 b.c.). Dry farming—the cultivation 
of wheat ( Tnticum sp.), barley (Hordeum sp.), and pulses 
with the naturally available resources of rainfall and soils 
and the herding of goats (Capra sp.), sheep (Ovis sp.), and, 
in favored areas, pigs (Sus sp.) and cows (Bos sp.)—had 
been pushed beyond the limits of dependable rainfall, as 
indicated by the massive storage facilities of sites such as 
Umm Dabaghiyah in the Jazirah of Iraq, south of the 250- 
mm isohyet (Kirkbride 1973). In a few settlements east 
and south of the Jazirah along the middle reaches of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, communities of the Samarran 
culture, we find direct evidence of irrigation farming. 
Forms of barley and bread wheat, which are better suited 
to the water-rich situation provided by irrigation, and 
larger seeded versions of oil-rich flax, thought to be pro¬ 
duced only with irrigation, are attested at a number of 
sites. A small canal has been sectioned near the Samarran 
and post-Samarran village of Chogha Mami (Oates and 
Oates 1976). Evidence of the keeping of cows regularly 
occurs with that of the still-predominant sheep and goats 
in Samarran faunal assemblages, a practice effective only 
in the harsh summer heat of Mesopotamia if the cows have 
shade trees, which must also be irrigated. Cows could have 
been used to plow soils, though this is not directly attested 
before 4500 b.c., and they could have been used to in¬ 
crease supplies of milk products, a change suggested by 
the diversification of large open bowls, but also not directly 
attested (Flannery 1969). Whether the use of bread wheat 
(Tnticum aestivum) and milk products also implies the use 
of domesticated microorganisms to produce such foods as 
yogurt, cheeses, and beer is another possibility which has 
not yet been demonstrated. However, the documented 
changes alone indicate that food production had been 
fundamentally transformed, establishing patterns of diet 
which would predominate until rice, chickens, and water 
buffalo were introduced around the 1st millennium b.c. 

Such changes in production might lead some to predict 
that the changes would result in the development of man¬ 
agerial roles and social inequality. There were definite 
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changes in community organization, though not as many 
as one might expect. Most striking is the appearance of 
larger houses with a central hall, flanking which were a 
number of domestic apartments, workrooms, and store¬ 
rooms (Roaf 1985). Certainly, the nuclear-family units of 
the early villages were being replaced by extended-family 
units, with a larger work force better suited to the tasks of 
small-scale irrigation (Flannery 1972). There is, however, 
no indication that any of these houses was significantly 
larger or more substantial than others in the community 
until the post-Samarran period. The one substantial mor¬ 
tuary series, that from Tell es-Sewwan, has almost exclu¬ 
sively the interments of children with marked variations in 
contributed objects (el-Wailly and Behnam 1965). How¬ 
ever, this evidence can be interpreted in several ways. In 
sum, though the new food-production economy seems to 
have had an impact on family organization, there is no 
definite evidence that the egalitarian social patterns of 
early village society had been replaced by patterns of rank 
inequality. 

Samarran agricultural and community patterns became 
established in both alluvial S Mesopotamia, an area where 
only irrigation agriculture and marsh or river collecting 
are possible, and SW Iran, where dry farming also can be 
practiced. Whether this was a result of the budding off 
and migration eastward of communities from the Samar¬ 
ran heartland or the diffusion of production practices to 
extant communities is still being debated. In contrast, in N 
Mesopotamia, though the Samarran communities had an 
impact on patterns of craft and style, there is no evidence 
of changes from early village patterns of plant and animal 
use or of small houses, and we have no reason to believe 
that farming or social organization changed greatly in the 
north. 

E. The First Hierarchical Societies of the Early 6th 
Millennium B.c. 

Societies which symbolized a modest degree of social 
inequality, with evidence of hierarchy at both the commu¬ 
nity and regional levels, are widely attested by about 5700 
b.c. (5000 b.c.). Two distinct cultural spheres marked by 
different styles of display ceramics—broadly termed 
“Halaf” in N Mesopotamia and “Hajji Muhammed” in S 
Mesopotamia—can be characterized. If the delayed effects 
of irrigation on management, wealth, and social control 
were important in the emergence of hierarchy, we would 
expect such patterns of inequality to be more developed in 
S Mesopotamia. Though the evidence is poorer for the far 
south, we can assess this expectation. 

Halaf ceramic styles had spread from the Mediterranean 
to the Diyala valley, at the edge of S Mesopotamia, by the 
early 6th millennium. Communities with these ceramics 
are also found in the Taurus and Zagros mountains, even 
on the shores of Lake Van. In the core region of the N 
Mesopotamian steppes, Halafian settlement systems are 
characterized by a few more elaborate centers and many 
undistinguished villages and camps. The documentation 
of modern fieldwork by British, Dutch, Iraqi, Soviet, and 
U.S. teams, when fully published, will enhance our knowl¬ 
edge of these systems. At present, the new work appears 
to reinforce the conclusions of Watson (1983) that the 
centers had shrines, differentiated residences, and associ- 
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ated workshops and that some families in these centers 
made greater use of both exotic materials, such as obsid¬ 
ian, and the products of Halafian specialists, such as finely 
crafted and decorated ceramics and stone ornaments. In 
contrast, the villages and camps had only modest resi¬ 
dences and storage structures and limited access to display 
goods. Quantitative data on the by-products of food pro¬ 
duction have been published primarily for these smaller 
settlements, and thus it is difficult to assess questions of 
differential access to foodstuffs, though we do know that 
there was much variation in the basic patterns of dry 
farming, with hunting more important in some communi¬ 
ties, pig husbandry more important in others, and so on. 
The evidence of funerals and other mortuary activity in 
the Halaf heartland remains limited, but at least some 
burials of adults and children appear to have had burial 
programs with redundant symbolic markers, suggesting 
that the more important families in the centers were as¬ 
cribed their higher rank. Studies of settlement patterns 
indicate that the settlement clusters with their single level 
of emergent hierarchy were small (Oates 1980), with po¬ 
pulations of 500 or more. 

Hajji Muhammed styles mark display ceramics, typically 
the same larger open bowls important in Halaf assem¬ 
blages, in several local systems in S Iraq and SW Iran, as 
well as in littorine settlements along the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. Though less well known than that of Halaf 
settlements, there is evidence of centers with both elabo¬ 
rate and modest architecture (Lloyd and Safar 1981) in 
contrast to smaller villages (Stronach 1961); and there is 
evidence that the elaborately decorated bowls were made 
in specialized shops and used more commonly by the 
occupants of the elaborate central buildings than by villag¬ 
ers (Wright 1981: 323-25). Limited faunal samples indi¬ 
cate that irrigation agriculture was complemented by cattle 
husbandry, hunting, and fishing, but quantitative infor¬ 
mation is limited. There is no mortuary information. 

In brief, our present knowledge of the early 6th-millen- 
nium communities in lowland Mesopotamia suggests that 
similar social patterns were dependent upon very different 
patterns of food production. The social requisites for 
cooperation and the political potential for coercion inher¬ 
ent in irrigation were perhaps minor in the very small 
canal systems used in S Mesopotamia until after the rise of 
the first states. What, then, might explain the development 
of simple regional hierarchies and, perhaps, elementary 
ascriptive rank? One possibility, discussed years ago bv 
Adams (1966: 48-50), is certainly conformable with such 
new evidence as is available from both the N and the S 
spheres. This is the differentiation in the bases of family 
wealth that arises from the stable productivity created even 
by small-scale irrigation, as well as from the reproductive 
potential of cattle herds and the bounty produced bv 
organized marsh exploitation. Some families would thus 
have a heritable capacity to sustain dependents, give gifts, 
and acquire wives. Another possibility, regional rather 
than local in import, are the temptations for raiding raised 
by the increasing social differences between herders and 
cultivators that agricultural diversification would encour¬ 
age (Lees and Bates 1974), and the related need for the 
formation of alliances between community- leaders. This 
could, in turn, explain the broad distribution of ceramic 
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styles associated with centers. Such propositions can only 
be evaluated with data from regional sequences that cover 
post-Samarran and early Halaf developments of the late 
7th millennium, and such data are not yet available. 

F. Developed Hierarchical Societies of the 5th 
Millennium b.c. 

By 4600 b.c. (3800 b.c.), the lowlands of the Tigris- 
Euphrates drainage were occupied by communities partic¬ 
ipating in two new stylistic traditions, but within both of 
these spheres there were societies which appear to have 
differed in hierarchical complexity. Throughout the Ti¬ 
gris and Euphrates valleys, strictly speaking, and extend¬ 
ing to the Syrian littoral of the Mediterranean, communi¬ 
ties decorated their ceramics, and no doubt other goods, 
in the bold geometric style termed “ c Ubaid.” In the Karun 
drainage and throughout the S Zagros and adjacent Ira¬ 
nian plateau, communities utilized the finely drafted and 
more naturalistic late “Susiana” styles. Local styles were 
used in the N Zagros and adjacent Anatolian and Iranian 
plateaus. 

In SE Mesopotamia—what is now S Iraq and SW Iran— 
communities participating in both c Ubaid and Susiana 
style spheres developed large centers, covering more than 
10 hectares, with raised central areas or containing 
shrines, large residences, and storage facilities; modest 
residences are found around the raised areas. Surround¬ 
ing these were smaller village- and hamlet-sized settle¬ 
ments whose access to the main center was mediated by 
smaller centers. Settlement sizes indicate that up to 12,000 
people may have been united under a single center. In at 
least the latest of the Susiana societies (Wright 1986: 326- 
31), the evidence indicates that only one tenth of the seals, 
those with relatively complex designs, were used to autho¬ 
rize the closure of more than half of the stored goods. If 
the sealing and storage evidence argues for tribute collec¬ 
tion by regional authorities, the occurrence of lesser quan¬ 
tities of centrally made fine ceramics at smaller settlements 
indicates the distribution of prestigious goods to local 
figures. Both these ceramics and some public architecture 
share some of the design iconography of the complex 
seals, probably a manifestation of an ideology of rank 
(ibid.), which would justify the collection of tribute for the 
benefit of a segregated elite. The evidence argues for 
something more than rank differences with local kin 
groups. These societies may have had emergent nobilities 
with two and sometimes three levels of control hierarchy. 
While the same kind of settlement differences occur 
among later c Ubaid communities in S Iraq (Wright 1981: 
325-26), we lack the evidence of seals and sealings, there 
is no more complex elite iconography, and the extant 
mortuary evidence shows little differentiation. It is possible 
that hierarchy has a different ideational context along the 
lower Euphrates than on the plains of SW Iran. However, 
it is also possible that the disturbed conditions that pre¬ 
ceded state emergence began earlier in the Mesopotamian 
heartland, and that formations comparable to those of the 
late Susiana chiefdoms will be documented when more is 
known about the earlier c Ubaid period. 

In contrast to these complex social formations in the 
south, the N plains of Mesopotamia and the valleys of the 
Zagros show little evidence of large centers and elaborate 


settlement hierarchies. This may be a result of the masking 
of the major centers under the debris of later urban 
centers, since optimal settlement locations at river cross¬ 
ings and the like do not change on the steppes, as they do 
on the lower alluvium. At present, we have much evidence 
of small hamlets and villages with undifferentiated hous¬ 
ing, some of larger rural residences with storage facilities, 
some of possible small centers with little differentiation of 
housing and burials and a single shrine group. If these 
represent relatively dispersed and simple social forma¬ 
tions, how did they come to interact with S Mesopotamians 
and adopt nearly identical c Ubaid decorative styles? It 
would not be surprising if our understanding of N Meso¬ 
potamia during the 5th millennium were to radically alter 
with future regional studies. 

G. The First States of the 4th Millennium B.c. 

The record of cuneiform texts shows that petty dynasts, 
sustained in war by armies and in peace by scribes, ruled 
many of the cities of Mesopotamia by the middle of the 3d 
millennium b.c. (Nissen 1988: 125-58). However, the ar¬ 
chaeological record indicates that societies of similar or 
even greater scale and complexity existed a millennium 
before, relatively early in the Uruk or Protoliterate period, 
even though recording systems rich enough to record the 
nuances of dynastic control did not yet exist. By about 
3500 b.c., the city of Uruk on a branch of the lower 
Euphrates covered about 250 hectares, implying a popu¬ 
lation of 25,000 to 50,000 people (Nissen 1988). A regular 
distribution of large towns, small towns, and smaller rural 
settlements covered much of the irrigable southeastern 
alluvial plain (Adams 1981: 52-93; Johnson 1975; H. T. 
Wright 1986: 329-335) and the rain-watered NW steppes. 
Smaller towns were established in foothill valleys and along 
routes into the Taurus and Zagros mountains (Johnson 
1987; H. T. Wright 1987). Throughout the Uruk cultural 
sphere, similar kinds of plain, standardized craft goods 
were produced, and buildings were built according to the 
same architectural standards. Administrators used similar 
kinds of tokens to record quantities of items (Schmandt- 
Bessarat 1979) and identical seals to authorize the storage 
of goods. Few scholars working on this period doubt that 
there were Uruk “states,” that is, societies with specialized 
and internally differentiated political systems capable of 
forcing the obedience of citizens. However, changing gov¬ 
ernmental structures and the extent to which Mesopota¬ 
mia was unified or divided up into regional or local polities 
at any point in time are not yet known. 

Unfortunately, archaeologists can say very little about 
the transition from c Ubaid to Uruk societies. We do have 
evidence that the early 4th millennium was a period of 
conflict, population decline, and social movement, which 
conforms to various models of state development, but the 
evidence is very fragmentary. The end of the Uruk period, 
however, has been the object of much recent research 
(Finkbeiner and Rollig, eds. 1986). It is clear that post- 
Uruk inhabitants in the heartland of the lower alluvium 
carried on the technological, economic, and social patterns 
of Uruk times in a cultural phase termed “Jemdet Nasr,” 
including a development of the protoliterate recording 
system to express not merely counts and lists but also 
words in a form of the Sumerian language. However, in S 
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and SW Iran, the inhabitants participated in a different 
local cultural phase, termed “Banesh,” developing a local 
urban economic and social formation using a very differ¬ 
ent “Proto-Elamite” writing system, perhaps expressing a 
form of the Elamite language (Sumner 1974; Alden 1982). 
Other culturally different groups appear in villages and 
towns in the N Zagros and the steppes of N Mesopotamia. 
The mythohistoric texts suggest that this period of cultural 
divergence was also one of interregional warfare, a prole¬ 
gomenon to the complex political events of the 3d millen¬ 
nium b.c. (Adams 1966: 80-86, 122-30, 137-43; Nissen 
1988: 127-97). 
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H. T. Wright 

MESOPOTAMIA IN THE THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C. 

An account of the early history of Mesopotamia must 
unavoidably begin with a reference, however brief, to the 
prehistoric age. By the middle of the 4th millennium b.c., 
the people known as Sumerians (probably indigenous to 
the area) developed a highly advanced and successful 
culture in the lower section of the Mesopotamian alluvium. 
This culture was dubbed “Uruk” after the name of their 
largest and most important city. Best known for such 
epoch-making achievements as urbanism and the inven¬ 
tion of writing, the Uruk people also succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing a network of commercial enclaves in the neighbor¬ 
ing territories, including the upper section of the alluvium, 
the Susiana plain in Khustistan, the Diyala region, N Syria, 
most of Upper Mesopotamia, sections of Anatolia, and 
perhaps even the Nile Delta (Algaze 1986: 30—86; Post gate 
1986; Surenhagen 1986). The degree of influence these 
enclaves exercised over the periphery was uneven, ranging 
from outright colonization, as was clearlv the case in the 
upper section of the alluvium, the Diyala region, and the 
Susiana, to cooperative ventures with the local population, 
as may have been the case in L^pper Mesopotamia and 
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Anatolia. In terms of its impact, however, this expansion 
affected the periphery fairly uniformly, greatly accelerat¬ 
ing the state-formation processes throughout the whole 
area. 

The Uruk expansion came to an end during the last 
phase of the Uruk IV period or at the beginning of the 
Uruk III (= Jemdet Nasr) period, at the very latest (ca. 
3100). At that time, the enclave network completely col¬ 
lapsed and the S influence waned in the periphery. Con¬ 
comitant with this development was the reassertion of 
indigenous traditions throughout that area and the emer¬ 
gence there of local power structures. 

As a result of these momentous changes, there devel¬ 
oped, sometime during the Early Dynastic I period (ca. 
2900-2750), a completely new power structure on the 
Mesopotamian alluvium. In this new picture, which was to 
remain largely unchanged for over a millennium, the 
Sumerian influence was confined primarily to the lower 
section of the alluvium—the historic land of Sumer or S 
Babylonia. The upper section of the alluvium—the land 
of Akkad or N Babylonia, extending N of Nippur as far as 
modern Baghdad—became the home of the Semitic Ak¬ 
kadians. Although the Semites (but not necessarily Akka¬ 
dians) may already have lived in N Babylonia for centuries, 
coexisting peacefully with the Sumerian settlers, it was 
probably only in the Early Dynastic (ED) I period that this 
region, like other peripheral territories impacted by the 
Uruk expansion, saw the development of a native political 
and economic system. Significantly, this system was largely 
independent of and markedly different from the struc¬ 
tures existing at that time in S Babylonia. The differences 
in the organization of the S and N proved very enduring, 
and it will not be an exaggeration to say that the subse¬ 
quent history of Babylonia, down to at least 1500 b.c., was 
shaped to a large extent by the contrasting nature of the 
two systems. It is necessary, therefore, to draw at this point 
a brief sketch of both systems, with an implicit understand¬ 
ing that what is offered is a simplified, ideal model; the 
real picture involved much shading and overlapping, es¬ 
pecially in the middle area of the alluvium where the S 
and N influences met. 

The key characteristic feature of the S system was the 
institution of city-states. Although it is clear that the origin 
of the city-state must have been exceedingly ancient, cer¬ 
tainly going back to the Uruk period, the lack of pertinent 
information makes it impossible to tell exactly how this 
institution came about. 

In its classic form, the southern city-state was a clearly 
demarcated territorial unit, comprising a major city, the 
state’s capital, and the surrounding countryside, with its 
towns and villages. The city-states bordered contiguously 
on one another, and there was little, if any, neutral space 
between them. 

According to the official ideology, the city-state was the 
private property of an extended divine family. The main 
god, the head of the family, was the de facto proprietor of 
the whole state. At the same time, he—together with his 
spouse and children—owned as his exclusive domain the 
capital city and its surroundings. Junior deities owned 
smaller domains, centered upon towns and villages. 

The divine families of all the city-states were united into 
one very large extended family, with Enlil, god of Nippur, 


occupying the position of the paterfamilias. Because of his 
rank, Enlil exercised lordship over the whole S. In this 
role, he served as an arbitrator in conflicts, especially 
border disputes, between individual city-states. 

The single most important point about the city-state 
ideology is that the S was viewed as a closed political 
system, with the assumed existence of permanent, divinely 
sanctioned borders between the individual city-states. Ob¬ 
viously, this tenet made any form of territorial expansion 
within the system exceedingly difficult, rendering any 
notion of unification theoretically unthinkable. 

The rule over the city-state was exercised by an official 
called an ensi, whose office combined both secular and 
religious duties. The ensi functioned as an earthly repre¬ 
sentative of the city-god, with their relationship being 
comparable to that existing between the steward of an 
estate and its absentee owner. In theory, the ensi was 
selected by the god from among the whole citizenry of the 
city-state, and he had to be divinely reappointed each year. 

The society was envisaged as a single temple community, 
with all its members standing in the same subservient 
relationship toward the god. Class and social distinctions 
were comparatively unimportant, with the stratification 
being based on wealth rather than on origin. These fea¬ 
tures, and the fact that the level of social mobility was 
surprisingly high, gave the south a distinctly egalitarian 
character. Very significantly, chattel slavery was virtually 
unknown. 

For its economy, the city-state depended on the decen¬ 
tralized system of self-sufficient temple households, which 
controlled most of the state’s resources, most notably 
nearly all of its agricultural land. Private ownership of land 
was insignificant and seems to have been confined to or¬ 
chards. In fact, the private sector as a whole was weak and 
poorly developed. 

Turning now to the organization of N Babylonia, we 
note at the outset that until quite recently the growth of 
civilization in that region was viewed basically as a process 
of aculturation by which the seminomadic population of 
the north was brought into the orbit of the superior 
Sumerian civilization. Hence the view, still common in the 
literature, of the north as an extension, somewhat belated 
in its development, of the south. Today, however, owing 
primarily to the discovery of the Ebla archives, N Babylo¬ 
nia emerges as a phenomenon in its own right, whose 
development was contemporaneous with and largely inde¬ 
pendent of that of its S neighbor (Gelb 1981: 52-73). 
Moreover, it becomes clear that this development was part 
of a much larger picture which also involved N Syria, the 
Diyala region, and perhaps even Upper Mesopotamia. This 
dramatic change of perspective forces us to consider that, 
as far as its society and economy were concerned, N 
Babylonia gravitated primarily to the W, and that it was 
there, rather than in the S, that one should look for the 
origins of its institutions. 

To begin with the question of the N government, the 
most striking fact is that the N seems never to have devel¬ 
oped a system of independent city-states even remotely 
comparable to that of the S. On the contrary, there are 
strong reasons to believe that during the ED II and III 
periods (ca. 2750-2300) N Babylonia formed, for most of 
the time, a single territorial state, whose gravity point 
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usually remained at Kish. The qualification “usually” that 
was just applied to the role of Kish is necessary, for we 
know that the political landscape of the N involved two 
other major powers, Mari and Akshak, which actively com¬ 
peted with Kish for the control of N Babylonia. And, if we 
can trust the testimony of the “Sumerian King List” 
(henceforth SKL), on at least two occasions first Mari and 
then Akshak actually achieved ascendancy over Kish (Ja¬ 
cobsen 1939: 103-7), 

The reason why the N followed this particular path of 
development finds explanation in the distinctive character 
of its kingship, which was strong, authoritarian, and pre¬ 
dominantly secular. As such, it sharply contrasted with the 
S kingship, which, as noted earlier, was generally weak and 
had an unmistakable religious character. 

Although the N kingship may have had its ultimate roots 
in tribal reality (Moorey 1978: 165), its more immediate 
source probably was a city-based oligarchy, of the type 
known from Ebla and Mari. It is characteristic that, while 
extended families were a conspicuous feature of the N 
social landscape, tribes were not, thus attesting to the 
antiquity and strength of urbanism in that region. 

As compared with the S society, the N one appears to 
have been more rigidly stratified. In particular, there is 
convincing linguistic evidence that the institutions of chat¬ 
tel slavery and villeinage had been part of the N reality 
long before they appeared in the S. 

The contrast with the S continued in the sphere of 
economy, for there, too, the N displayed some marked 
differences. Most significant, the temple domain, so char¬ 
acteristic of the S economy, seems to have been of only 
marginal importance in the N, with the dominant eco¬ 
nomic institutions there being the palace and the private 
household. The considerable role of the private sector in 
the N is in fact striking, and must justly be considered one 
of the characteristic features of its economy. 

The N system just described appears to have become 
operative sometime during the ED I period. To roughly 
this time one should also date the founding of the Kishite 
kingdom. Based on such evidence as the fact that SKL 
names Kish as the first dynasty after the flood (Jacobsen 
1939: 77-85), and on the historical tradition describing 
the struggles of Uruk with the Kishite kings En-mebaragesi 
and Agga (Jacobsen 1957: 116-18), one can conclude that 
Kish exercised considerable influence in the S during the 
ED II period, and perhaps even during ED Illb (ca. 2750- 
2600). The case of the Kishite king Mesilim, who, two or 
three generations before Ur-Nanshe of Lagash (ca. 2500), 
arbitrated a territorial dispute between Lagash and Umma 
(Cooper 1983b: 22), suggests that at times Kish even suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing suzerainty over the S. 

The immediate effect of this early Kishite domination 
apparently was that it brought the S into direct contact 
with N institutions, leading eventually to important sys¬ 
temic changes in the S society. As a result, S institutions, 
most notably the kingship, became stronger and thus 
better suited to compete with the N. Moreover, it was 
probably in response to the Kishite challenge that the 
concept of S unity acquired its full formulation. Whether 
or not this concept ever materialized in any formal ar¬ 
rangement, such as a league or an amphictyony (Jacobsen 
1957: 106), it provided the S with a considerable measure 


of balance and internal security, thereby making it more 
resistant to outside threat. 

Elowever, while the short-term result of the N influence 
was to strengthen the original S structures, its long-term 
effect was destabilizing, for it familiarized the S with a 
model of kingship that was too attractive an alternative not 
to be tried at home. Thus, once the Kishite threat had 
been checked, there inevitably began attempts in the S at 
assuming ascendancy over neighboring states. First at Ur, 
then in Lagash, several rulers made important inroads 
toward accomplishing that objective. Some of them even 
assumed the prestigious title of iugal Kis , “king of Kish.” 
Much disputed by scholars (Maeda 1981), this title appears 
to have been, at least in the S, devoid of geographical 
connotations; if we are correct, in its S application lugal Kis 
was a generic term which served to describe a particular 
form of kingship; namely, the autocratic and hegemonistic 
form of rule that the southerners associated with the 
Kishite kingdom. 

The attempts at hegemony grew progressively bolder, 
by the ED 111 b period (ca. 2500-2300) crystallizing in the 
drive toward unification. By that time, the center of power 
had shifted to Uruk (under the Second Dynasty of Uruk), 
which assumed the ascendancy over Ur and was then able 
to claim a limited supremacy over the S (Cooper 1983b: 
33-34). Such was apparently the intent of the title lugal 
kalam-ma, “king of the land,” which was used by the Uruk 
ruler En-shakushana and, slightly later, by Lugal-zagesi. 
At the same time, however, these kings were careful to 
stress that their territorial claims were confined to the 
states of Uruk and Ur, and that, in that position, they held 
two separate kingships. This underscoring of the separate 
character of the kingships of Uruk and Ur is highly signif¬ 
icant, for it attests to the enduring strength of the city- 
state ideology. In this light, Uruk’s hegemony could not 
have amounted to much more than a position of primacy 
within the existing power picture. 

Uruk’s rise to supremacy culminated with the reign of 
Lugal-zagesi (ca. 2325-2300). Stemming, apparently, from 
Umma, Lugal-zagesi succeeded, either by force or through 
a dynastic arrangement, in establishing himself at Uruk 
and Ur (Cooper 1983b: 33-36). He then added Lagash to 
his possessions and, by securing for himself the recogni¬ 
tion of the Nippur priesthood, became the first S ruler to 
achieve an effective hegemony over the whole S. Despite 
Lugal-zagesi’s claim of having spread his influence all the 
way to the Mediterranean, his rule hardly extended be¬ 
yond the strict confines of S Babylonia. It is also unlikely 
that he ever succeeded in turning his possessions into a 
uniform, centralized state, or that he even harbored such 
ambitions. Given the existing ideological constraints, such 
a step would clearly have been too radical for a southerner 
to contemplate. Psychologically, however, Lugal-zagesi s 
achievement constituted a dramatic break with the past 
and irrevocably changed the course of S history. 

As it happened, the person who managed to capitalize 
on this achievement was, not surprisinglv. a northerner. 
His name was Sargon, and he seems to have hailed from 
the obscure town of Akkade. If we can trust later semileg¬ 
endary traditions, Sargon began his career very modestly, 
serving as a cupbearer at the court of Ur-Zababa, a ruler 
of Kish (Cooper and Heimpel 1983). Having found him- 
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self in control of N Babylonia, which he apparently 
achieved by deposing Ur-Zababa, Sargon could not have 
failed to recognize the unique opportunity that the prece¬ 
dent of Lugal-zagesi’s state had created in the S. What 
followed is well known: Sargon marched S and, by defeat¬ 
ing the S coalition led by Lugal-zagesi, brought about the 
unification of Babylonia (ca. 2300). 

Momentous as this event had been, its immediate effects 
for Babylonia, at least in the areas of government and 
economy, were quite limited. During the reigns of Sargon 
and his two successors, Rimush and Man-ishtushu, the 
organization of the south remained virtually unchanged, 
with the city-states, now turned into provinces, retaining 
much of their former independence, both political and 
economic. 

Rather than being devoted to administrative and eco¬ 
nomic reforms, the efforts of the early Sargonic rulers 
were primarily spent on the task of territorial expansion. 
The scale of that expansion was staggering, not to be 
duplicated until the times of the Neo-Assyrian Empire. 
Already under Sargon, Akkade’s possessions included W 
Iran, N Syria, most of N Mesopotamia, and probably even 
Cappadocia. The reign of Rimush saw the extension of 
the Akkadian influence to SE Iran, while the campaigns of 
Man-ishtushu brought the might of Akkade even farther 
E, to the coast of Arabia. Though motivated primarily by 
economic reasons, these exploits had also an unmistakable 
heroic dimension, which suggests that less materialistic 
factors may have also been at work (Westenholz 1979: 108). 
In reading the inscriptions left by Sargon and his succes¬ 
sors, one cannot fail to sense the pioneer spirit that accom¬ 
panied the endeavors of these rulers: their elation over 
going where no one had gone before, the excitement of 
discovering the unknown. 

Apart from the records of their military exploits and 
the accounts of their extensive building activities in and 
outside of Babylonia, information on the first three Sar¬ 
gonic rulers is scarce and mostly of an anecdotal nature. 
Sargon is credited with a reign of 56 years, but most of it 
probably belonged to the period before his conquest of S 
Babylonia. Among his domestic achievements, especially 
significant was the installation of his daughter En-heduana 
as the priestess of the moon-god Nanna at Ur (Hallo and 
Van Dijk 1968: 1-11), a tradition that was to be followed 
by Babylonian rulers down to Rim-Sin and revived by 
Nabonidus. The reigns of Sargon’s sons, Rimush and Man- 
ishtushu, are reported to have lasted a total of 24 years. 
Since Rimush was allegedly the younger of the two, he may 
have been brought to power by a palace revolution. Ri- 
mush’s reign was noted for the repeated uprisings in the 
S, which he crushed with unusual brutality (Foster 1982b: 
47-50), and for his struggles with the E land of Marhashi 
for the control of Iran (Steinkeller 1982: 256-57). Rimush 
seems to have perished in another palace revolution, be¬ 
hind which there may have been the hand of his older 
brother Man-ishtushu. The events of Man-ishtushu’s reign 
are even less well known, his chief claim to fame being the 
amphibious expedition he sent to the land of Makkan on 
the coast of Oman. 

All in all, the reigns of Sargon and his two sons consti¬ 
tuted the formative stage of the Sargonic empire. During 
that period, the empire acquired its physical shape, but 


little if any effort was made to turn it into an articulated 
system. These early Sargonic kings also failed to develop a 
comprehensive imperial policy. In this, they were largely 
prevented by the continuing opposition of the S city-states, 
which had only reluctantly accepted the rule of Akkade, 
revolting against it at every opportunity. 

The task of creating such a policy and of consolidating 
the empire fell to Naram-Sin, Man-ishtushu’s son. Naram- 
Sin’s reign (36[?] years) began on an inauspicious note, for 
his accession was greeted by a general rebellion (Grayson 
and Sollberger 1976; Jacobsen 1978—79). The rebellion 
was originally confined to Kish, but it quickly spread to 
other N cities and then to the S, eventually enveloping the 
whole empire. Having fought “nine battles in one year,” 
Naram-Sin, almost miraculously, emerged victorious from 
that ordeal, defeating the rebels and restoring the empire 
to its former borders. 

It was, without doubt, this experience that convinced 
him of the pressing need to strengthen the fabric of the 
empire. This objective, however, was largely dependent on 
the prior resolution of the S question. Naram-Sin’s re¬ 
sponse to that dilemma, suggested possibly by the Egyptian 
kingship, was to elevate himself to the divine plane (Al- 
Fouadi 1976; Farber 1983). By becoming a god, he placed 
himself above all the Sumerian ensis, thereby providing 
some justification for the contradictory position of his 
kingship within the S ideological picture. 

It is characteristic that the deification of Naram-Sin was 
carried out strictly within the framework of the city-state 
ideology. Since all gods possessed earthly domains, the 
divine Naram-Sin needed one too. And for Naram-Sin the 
choice of domain was obvious: he became the god of 
Akkade, by then the capital of the empire. As we learn 
from one of his inscriptions, this was accomplished by the 
unanimous decision of the great gods, in response to the 
request made by Akkade’s population. 

All that this solution accomplished, however, was to 
transfer the problem from the human to the divine level: 
in the new scheme, it was now the god of Akkade who had 
become a contradiction, for the importance he assumed 
far outstripped his standing in the pantheon. 

Unavoidably, this put Naram-Sin in direct conflict with 
the head of the pantheon, Enlil, and his city, Nippur. 
Although it is most unlikely that Naram-Sin had deliber¬ 
ately challenged the authority of Enlil, as preserved in 
later tradition (Cooper 1983a), the very rise of Akkade to 
the status of an imperial capital could not but negatively 
affect Nippur’s fortunes, hence giving rise there to anti- 
Sargonic feelings. While not presenting an immediate 
threat, these sentiments grew in strength during the reign 
of Naram-Sin’s successor, eventually contributing to the 
demise of the Sargonic empire. 

But the deification was only one element of Naram-Sin’s 
reforms. Equally momentous was the introduction of a 
uniform administration for the whole empire. Its basis was 
an extensive system of provinces which were put under 
the care of royal appointees. Almost as a rule these were 
outsiders, either kinsmen of the king or members of his 
retinue. To strengthen the defenses of the empire, a chain 
of border garrisons was created, and an efficient system of 
communications, linking Akkade with all parts of the 
empire, was put in place. The operation of this new 
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administration was greatly facilitated by the systematiza¬ 
tion of accounting procedures, with Akkadian replacing 
Sumerian as the language of government. 

In the economic sphere, the greatest innovation of 
Naram-Sin’s reign was the creation of a new category of 
land, the crown land, which was granted to the military 
and to other types of royal dependents in exchange for 
services (Foster 1982a: 109-13); Although this type of 
holding may have existed in the N even earlier, its appear¬ 
ance in the S was a complete novelty. Another N influence 
that made itself felt in the S during this period was the 
rapid spread of private property and of independent 
economic activity more generally. Though the S provinces 
were required to make regular contributions to the central 
government, there is little evidence of the state’s direct 
involvement in the management of their economies. 

During Naram-Sin’s reign, the Sargonic empire reached 
the zenith of its power and influence, becoming a paradig¬ 
matic model that was to be emulated by future Mesopota¬ 
mian rulers. It seemed that the sun would never set on 
Akkade, its quays overflowing with exotic products and 
materials, its streets teeming with foreigners. The arts and 
literature flourished, achieving unprecedented heights of 
artistic expression. 

Under Shar-kali-sharri, Naram-Sin’s son and successor, 
Akkade’s fortunes began to decline, and by the time his 
reign of 25 years was over, the Sargonic empire was re¬ 
duced to a small territory around the city of Akkade, 
perhaps extending into the Diyala region. Information on 
the events of Shar-kali-sharri’s reign is exceedingly 
sketchy. In one of his year-formulas, Shar-kali-sharri 
claims a victory over the E lands of Elam and Zahara; since 
the battle was fought at Akshak, near the confluence of 
the Diyala with the Tigris, this probably was a defensive 
operation. Other year-formulas mention an expedition 
against the Amorites in the mountains of Basar (modern 
Jebel Bishri) and the capture of a Gutian king by the name 
of Sarlag, in all probability identical with Sarlagab, the 4th 
Gutian ruler according to SKL (Jacobsen 1939: 118-19). 
The mention of the Gutians is particularly ominous, since 
those foreign people were soon to profoundly affect the 
course of Mesopotamian history. The home of the Gutians 
was in the Zagros, roughly within the triangle marked by 
the modern cities of Kermanshah, A1 Sulamaniyah, and 
Kirkuk that comprised the ancient lands of Harshi, 
Hu’urti, and Karhar. The Gutians themselves made their 
first appearance in Babylonia during the reign of Shar- 
kali-sharri or perhaps already under his predecessor, act¬ 
ing, as we learn from economic records, in the roles of 
mercenaries and seasonal workers. The correspondence 
of one Ishkun-Dagan, which dates to the time of Shar-kali- 
sharri, vividly depicts the bands of Gutians roaming the 
countryside and playing havoc with rural life (Oppenheim 
1967: 71-72), and thus offers the earliest evidence of 
organized Gutian forays into Babylonia. 

It appears that following Shar-kali-sharri’s death there 
ensued a period of general anarchy, for at this point SKL 
asks dramatically: “Who was king? Who was not king?” It 
then listed four pretenders, with a combined reign of 
three years (Jacobsen 1939: 112-15). It was probably some¬ 
time during that period that the Gutians mounted what 
the later tradition wants us to believe was a full-scale 


invasion (more likely, a series of loosely coordinated excur¬ 
sions), succeeding eventually in establishing themselves as 
a dominant power in Babylonia. 

The last nominal rulers of the Akkade dynasty were 
Dudu and his son Shu-Durul, whose combined reigns 
lasted 36 years. Although both Dudu and Shu-Durul are 
documented in historical records,- practically nothing is 
known of their respective reigns. Since the name of the 
son invokes the river Diyala (ancient Durul), they probably 
had come from and possibly were in possession of the 
Diyala region. A dedication to the god Nergal of ApPak, 
made by the father, suggests that their influence may have 
extended to lower N Babylonia. 

Following the Akkade dynasty, SKL lists in succession 
the Fourth Dynasty of Uruk (30 years) and the Gutian 
dynasty. It appears virtually certain that these two dynas¬ 
ties were contemporaneous, and that the reigns of the 
aforementioned Dudu and Shu-Durul likewise belonged 
to that same period. While the later historical tradition 
assigns to the Gutian dynasty a century or more, and 
identifies twenty-one or twenty-three Gutian rulers, mod¬ 
ern research has shown that the period between the end 
of Shar-kali-sharri’s reign and the accession of Ur-Namma, 
to which the Guti “domination” belongs, lasted no longer 
than 50 years (RLA 3: 713-14). Also to be revised is the 
traditional view which identifies the Guti as the sole cause 
of the collapse of the Sargonic empire. While the Guti 
invasions undoubtedly played a major, perhaps even the 
decisive role in that development, various other contribu¬ 
tory factors, such as the systemic weaknesses of the empire 
and the pressures exerted by other foreign newcomers, 
especially the Hurrians and the Amorites, must have been 
equally important. Such a conclusion is consistent with the 
surviving archaeological record, which offers no evidence 
of a widespread destruction in Babylonia, particularly in 
the S, that could be attributed to the Gutian invasions. 

As can be gleaned from the contemporary historical and 
economic records, the Gutian influence was limited pri¬ 
marily to N Babylonia and perhaps to some sections of the 
Diyala region. But, since these were precisely the territo¬ 
ries where the realm of Dudu and Shu-Durul is to be 
sought, it is unlikely that even there the Gutian control 
could have been complete. With the exception of the 
northernmost states, such as Umma, Adab, and Uru-sag- 
rig, which seem to have recognized some degree of Gutian 
rule, the south enjoyed full independence. Thus Ur and 
Uruk were governed by a local dynasty (Fourth Dynasty of 
Uruk), while Lagash experienced a period of great pros¬ 
perity under the dynasty of Ur-Bau. This shows that, in 
the S at least, the result of the Guti invasions was the 
return to the traditional decentralized pattern, with the 
concurrent revival of the institution of the city-state. 

It was in the S that, some 30 years after Shar-kali-sharn's 
death, the concept of a united Babylonia was again revived. 
The impulse came from Uruk, at that time ruled bv Utu- 
hegal (2119—2113), the founder and the sole ruler ot the 
Fifth Dynasty of Uruk. By defeating and taking prisoner a 
Gutian king named Tiriqan, an accomplishment described 
in considerable detail in one of Utu-hegal s inscriptions 
(Romer 1985), Utu-hegal put an effective end to the Gu- 
tian presence in the S. This, in turn, enabled him to claim, 
and probably actually to achieve, a limited hegemony over 
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S Babylonia. In that role Utu-hegal arbitrated a border 
dispute between Ur and Lagash, settling it in favor of the 
Lagash ruler, possibly the famous Gudea. During his brief 
reign (seven years, six months, and fifteen days according 
to SKL), Utu-hegal also succeeded in putting Ur under his 
direct rule, installing there his own governor. 

Although we can be certain that Utu-hegal had aspired 
to extend his influence over N Babylonia as well, those 
plans never materialized. Utu-hegal seems to have been 
prevented from doing this by the appearance on the scene 
of another ambitious individual, Puzur-Inshushinak, who, 
roughly around the time of Utu-hegal’s accession, had 
come to power at Susa. Having consolidated his hold over 
the Susiana, Puzur-Inshushinak mounted a major cam¬ 
paign in the Zagros, conquering and sacking the lands of 
Kimash and Hu’urti (Scheil 1913: 7-16). Since these two 
lands almost certainly formed part of the Gutian home¬ 
land, their conquest at the hands of Puzur-Inshushinak 
could not but profoundly affect the political and military 
position of the Gutians in Babylonia. One cannot help but 
suspect that the Zagros conquests of Puzur-Inshushinak 
stood in some causal relationship with the aforementioned 
conflict between Utu-hegal and Tiriqan. Although the 
nature of that relationship and the underlying chronology 
remain unknown, it is clear that the combined effect of 
both events was the collapse of the Gutian power in N 
Babylonia. 

The party to profit most directly from this development 
was Puzur-Inshushinak. As we can gather from the pro¬ 
logue to “Ur-Namma’s Code” (Yildiz 1981) and from a 
recently published Isin inscription of Ur-Namma (Wilcke 
1987: 108-11), sometime during the reign of Utu-hegal or 
shortly thereafter, Puzur-Inshushinak invaded the Diyala 
region. From there he moved into N Babylonia, capturing 
several major cities, among them Akshak, Marda, and 
Kazallu. In this way N Babylonia fell prey to another 
foreigner, sinking into a period of Elamite occupation or, 
as the ancient text puts it, “Anshanite slavery.” 

The task of reunification was continued by Ur-Namma 
(2112-2095 b.c.), the founder of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 
Ur-Namma, who possibly was a close relation (either a son 
or a brother) of Utu-hegal, began his career as Utu-hegal’s 
governor of Ur. Following Utu-hegal’s death, Ur-Namma 
took Uruk, either by force or simply through succession, 
eventually succeeding in imposing his rule over most of 
the S, most importantly, over Nippur, the religious capital 
of Sumer (Hallo 1966: 136-39). The notable exception 
here was Lagash, the largest and richest of the S city-states, 
which remained independent under the illustrious ruler- 
ship of Gudea and his successors, well into the second half 
of Ur-Namma’s reign (Steinkeller 1988b). 

Shortly after assuming power and making Ur his capital, 
Ur-Namma embarked on an ambitious program of eco¬ 
nomic reconstruction. In an effort to revive the agricul¬ 
ture, Ur-Namma conducted extensive canal work in the 
area of Ur and farther S. This work improved and ex¬ 
panded the system of waterways, and thus also made 
possible the restoration of trade contacts with the gulf 
emporia of Tilmun and Makkan. Massive building projects 
were then carried out throughout the land, particularly at 
Ur and Nippur. The largest and most conspicuous of them 
was the temple complex of Nanna and Ningal at Ur, with 


its still-surviving ziggurat or monumental stepped tower. 
These architectural feats were paralleled by the equally 
outstanding achievements in the arts and literature. Ur- 
Namma may have also been responsible for the promulga¬ 
tion of the first “code” of laws, unless, as suggested recently 
(Kramer 1983; Steinkeller 1987: 21 n. 10), the author of 
that “code” was actually Shulgi, Ur-Namma’s son. 

The reign of Ur-Namma was notably peaceful and de¬ 
void of expansionist military activity. But this seems to 
have been due more to necessity than to design, for the 
simple reason that any attempt at territorial expansion, 
either toward the N or E, was impossible as long as the 
Elamites occupied N Babylonia. Eventually, however, Ur- 
Namma’s position became sufficiently strong to enable him 
to challenge the Elamites (Wilcke 1987: 108-11). The 
result of that challenge was apparently a complete success: 
Puzur-Inshushinak had been soundly defeated, the trade 
routes had been reopened, and N Babylonia was free at 
last. 

In spite of that victory, it remains uncertain whether 
Ur-Namma did in fact succeed in imposing his rule over N 
Babylonia. The evidence here is contradictory: on the one 
hand, we have the cadasters of Ur-Namma granting land 
rights to various N Babylonian cities, which implies his 
firm control over that region; on the other hand, there is 
a total absence of Ur-Namma’s inscriptions from N Baby¬ 
lonia. The answer may be that Ur-Namma’s success was 
only temporary, with the N again slipping away from his 
control, either back to the Elamites or perhaps even to the 
Gutians, for there are reasons to believe that, late in his 
reign, Ur-Namma fought the Gutians, perhaps even meet¬ 
ing death in that conflict (Kramer 1967). 

While Ur-Namma should rightly be considered the 
founder of the Ur III state, its true builder was Shulgi, Ur- 
Namma’s son and successor (2094-2047). The beginning 
of Shulgi’s extremely long reign (48 years) seems to have 
been devoted to the task of reasserting and securing Ur’s 
hold over N Babylonia. This objective was probably accom¬ 
plished by Shulgi’s fifth year as ruler, when he captured 
Der (modern Badrah), an immensely important strategic 
point controlling the main route to Elam. With this action 
any vestiges of Elamite influence that may have remained 
in the N were finally removed. 

Roughly around his seventeenth regnal year, Shulgi 
launched a massive program of political, administrative, 
and economic reforms, which transformed Babylonia into 
a highly centralized bureaucratic state (Steinkeller 1987). 
Those reforms were carried out within a surprisingly short 
period of time, thus suggesting the existence of a single 
grand master plan, whose author, we have all reason to 
believe, was Shulgi himself. 

One of Shulgi’s first tasks was the creation of a unified 
administrative system for both the S and the N. This 
resulted in the division of Babylonia into over twenty 
provinces, which, in terms of their number and territorial 
extent, corresponded very closely to the former city-states. 
The provinces were administered by governors (ensi), who 
were royal appointees and could in theory be removed 
from office or transferred to other posts at the king’s 
pleasure. In practice, however, the office of the governor 
tended to be hereditary, especially in the latter part of the 
period. As a rule, the governors were selected from among 
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the local population, in an effort to placate the local elites 
and to win their support for the concept of a unified 
Babylonia. 

Apart from the governor, each province also had a 
district military commander, or general (sagina). Unlike 
the governors, the generals were predominantly outsiders, 
very often foreigners, who earned their positions through 
their service to the king. Many of them were related to the 
royal family, either by birth or through marriage. 

In this dual mode of administration, the office of the 
general was clearly intended to counterbalance the posi¬ 
tion of the governor and to serve as a check on his powers, 
a type of institutional arrangement not unknown in the 
Orient, both in ancient and more recent times. 

In the economic sphere, the most important of the Ur 
III innovations was the reorganization of the system of 
temple households. While preserving the fiction of divine 
domains, Shulgi put the temple households under the 
control of the provincial governors, thereby turning them 
and all their possessions into the de facto property of the 
crown. The surplus revenues of temple households, which 
in the past stayed in the provinces, were now sent to the 
king’s coffers. 

Reviving a policy first implemented by Naram-Sin, 
Shulgi also established throughout Babylonia a fund of 
royal land, which was distributed as allotments among 
various categories of royal dependents in exchange for 
services. This type of holding remained under the exclu¬ 
sive control of the provincial generals and other officials 
directly subordinate to the king. 

Alongside these institutional changes, there came about 
various ideological transformations, the most momentous 
of which was the deification of Shulgi. In deifying himself, 
Shulgi undoubtedly drew on the example of Naram-Sin, 
but, learning from the latter’s experience, he accom¬ 
plished it in a much more politic and sophisticated way. 
First of all, in his new divine form he refrained from 
associating himself with any particular city-state, becoming 
instead a vague and inoffensive dingir kalam-ma , “god of 
the land,” an echo of the pre-Sargonic title lugal kalam-ma, 
“king of the land.” Moreover, he cleverly claimed familial 
links with the divine families of all the S city-states, thereby 
legitimizing his claim to their individual kingships. As a 
consequence, the successors of Shulgi were obliged to 
undergo separate investitures in each of the S capitals. 

In contrast to the Sargonic period, whose dominant 
trend had been the spread of N influences to the S, the Ur 
III period witnessed a revival of S traditions and a con¬ 
scious attempt to transplant the institution of the city-state 
to N Babylonia. This imposition of the S model on the N 
was clearly meant to create an ideological framework that 
would permit the king to claim the exclusive control over 
all the resources of the state, be they temple-owned or 
private. In that state, the entire population, from the royal 
family down to the serfs, was conceived of as a single 
pyramidal body of the king’s dependents. Not surprisingly, 
the economic system thus obtained allowed virtually no 
room for any independent activity. 

The revival of S traditions, apparent in the organization 
of the Ur III government and economy, manifested itself 
even more markedly in the cultural sphere. Thus, Sume¬ 
rian was reinstated as the language of administration, and 


Babylonia saw an unprecedented flourishing of Sumerian 
letters. It was in consideration of these, as well as of similar 
developments in the fields of arts and architecture, that 
modern scholarship coined the term “Sumerian Renais¬ 
sance” to describe, not without justification, the character 
of that period. 

About the same time that Shulgi’s program of domestic 
reforms began, the Ur III state entered into a period of 
rapid territorial expansion, mainly to the E of the Tigris 
and in SW Iran. The conquered territories, which formed 
a large belt extending southeastward from the left bank of 
the Tigris and running parallel to the Zagros range as far 
as the Persian Gulf, were incorporated into the Ur III state 
and organized into provinces (Steinkeller 1987: 30-37). 
These peripheral provinces, closely resembling the Roman 
limes, served primarily a defensive purpose, offering, in 
the W, a check against the Amorites, and securing, in the 
E, Ur’s access to the Iranian plateau. The periphery was 
organized very much like the core provinces, with the 
difference being that all its land and other resources were 
apparently considered the property of the crown. 

It is characteristic that, in marked contrast to the Sar¬ 
gonic dynasty, the Ur administration showed no apparent 
interest in a westward expansion. But this may have been 
due, at least partly, to the menacing presence of the 
Amorites in the Jezireh and along the middle course of 
the Euphrates. 

This notwithstanding, the result of the Ur conquests was 
a virtual empire; though considerably smaller than the 
Sargonic one, it was better organized and showed a much 
higher level of internal cohesion. 

Responding to the challenge presented by the possession 
of this vast and ecologically diversified area, Shulgi insti¬ 
tuted a purposeful policy of regional specialization, with 
each major region concentrating on the production of 
different staples and goods. Such a policy, in turn, called 
for the presence of efficient redistributive mechanisms. In 
the core provinces, that need was met by the so-called bala 
institution, a central redistributive system which imposed 
on each province, depending on its size and economic 
capabilities, specific types of contributions and services 
(Hallo 1960; Steinkeller 1987: 27-30). The collection and 
redistribution of these contributions was done through the 
medium of centrally located establishments, the best 
known among them being Puzrish-Dagan near Nippur, 
devoted to livestock and animal products. The peripheral 
provinces were required to make similar contributions, 
such as the gun ma-da “tax of the (peripheral) territories,” 
which was delivered to the same collecting centers (Stein¬ 
keller 1987: 30-36). 

The operation of this highly intricate system was facili¬ 
tated, and indeed made possible, by the creation of an 
enormous bureaucratic apparatus and by such technical 
changes as the normalization of accounting procedures 
and the reorganization of the mensural and calendric 
systems. 

At the head of that bureaucratic edifice stood the chan¬ 
cellor (sukal-mah), the highest official of the land alter the 
king, who possessed full authority in matters relating to 
civil administration, the army, foreign relations, and the 
conduct of law. Under him was a host of governors, gener¬ 
als, and innumerable other officials, a surprising number 
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of whom were relatives of the king. In fact, it is not an 
exaggeration to say that virtually everyone who mattered 
in Ur III times (excluding the governors of the core 
provinces) was in one way or another related to the royal 
family; and because of this, the Ur III state was truly a 
family affair, very much like present-day Saudi Arabia 
with its House of Saud. Quite striking in this connection 
was the active role in government of the king’s wives, 
sisters, and daughters, the best known example being the 
queen Abi-simti (Steinkeller 1981; Michafowski 1982). 

In its contacts with the outside world the Ur III state 
retained a strikingly benevolent posture, its rulers display¬ 
ing remarkably little of what may be called imperial ambi¬ 
tion, so characteristic of their Sargonic predecessors. As 
noted before, their foreign conquests had a limited scope 
and were primarily motivated by defensive objectives. For¬ 
eign relations were regulated by an elaborate system of 
diplomatic arrangements, which involved dynastic mar¬ 
riages, vassal treaties, and frequent exchanges of ambas¬ 
sadors and goodwill gifts. 

The political and economic system just described was 
put fully in place during Shulgi’s reign. The reigns of his 
three successors—Amar-Sin (9 years), Shu-Sin (9 years), 
and Ibbi-Sin (24 or 25 years)—saw no substantial changes 
in that system, merely an effort to preserve it or, more to 
the truth, to save it from disintegration. 

On the surface, the reign of Amar-Sin (2046-2038), 
Shulgi’s son, was a period of peace and great prosperity, 
though there are indications that cracks were already 
beginning to appear in Shulgi’s brilliant creation. In Bab¬ 
ylonia, we can see particularistic aspirations reemerging 
for the first time, while in the periphery the loyalty of its 
inhabitants increasingly needed to be reinforced by puni¬ 
tive actions. Beyond the periphery, the vassal states of Ur 
remained in constant turmoil, seeking full independence. 
As a solution, these were eventually brought under the 
direct rule of Ur; but by so doing, the empire, partly 
against its own will, was drawn deeper and deeper into the 
foreign territory, only exchanging old enemies for new 
and more distant ones. 

These processes greatly accelerated during the reign of 
Shu-Sin (2037-2029), Amar-Sin’s brother. A major con¬ 
tributory factor was the growing power of the seminomadic 
Amorites, or Mardu as they were known to the Sumerians 
(Buccellati 1966; Wilcke 1969-70). Coming from their 
ancestral home in Syria, the Amorites began arriving in 
Babylonia during the Sargonic period or perhaps even 
much earlier. These early arrivals quickly adopted Baby¬ 
lonian ways and were already fully assimilated by the time 
Ur-Namma founded the Dynasty of Ur. They were fol¬ 
lowed by other Amorite tribes, which, descending from 
the amorphous “Land of the Mardu,” situated somewhere 
in the Jezireh, continued to infiltrate Babylonia via the 
Diyala region and along the lower course of the Tigris, the 
same traditional route that had been used by their ances¬ 
tors and probably by the early Akkadians before them. By 
the time of Shu-Sin, the punitive expeditions that had 
been periodically sent to the “Land of Mardu” and the 
system of defensive settlements created by Shulgi appar¬ 
ently proved insufficient to stem their progress, thus ne¬ 
cessitating the building of a new line of fortifications, 
called the “Wall of Mardu,” which ran from the Tigris, 


roughly in the area of Baghdad, deep into the Diyala 
region. 

The main threat facing the empire, however, was in 
Iran. About that time, the previously disunited Iranian 
principalities, known collectively as the “Shimashkian 
lands,” rejected their vassal status, forming a loose federa-, 
tion under the leadership of Zabshali (Stolper 1982: 45- 
54; Steinkeller 1988a). In response, Shu-Sin marched to 
Zabshali, a distant land in NW Iran, inflicting a defeat on 
the Shimashkian lands and pacifying them. 

But this action had little effect; on the contrary, it 
probably only contributed to the intensification of unifica¬ 
tory processes in Iran, in turn destabilizing the periphery 
and demoralizing the core provinces of the Ur III state. 
During the last year of Shu-Sin’s reign, the contributions 
of the periphery effectively stopped, ceasing completely 
during the second year of the reign of Ibbi-Sin, Shu-Sin’s 
son and the last ruler of Ur (2028-2004). The loss of the 
periphery area and its contributions led to the total col¬ 
lapse of the redistributive system. This apparently hap¬ 
pened during Ibbi-Sin’s fifth year, when the collecting 
centers were dismantled and their vast officialdom was 
evacuated to the safety of Ur. 

Even more ominously, in the Babylonian heartland the 
provinces of Umma and Lagash slipped away from the 
control of Ur (in the fifth and sixth years respectively, of 
Ibbi-Sin’s reign), depriving the Ur III state of its main 
grain-producing area, and thereby spelling out disaster 
for its overspecialized economy. 

Ibbi-Sin tried desperately to save the situation. In a last- 
ditch effort to reassert Ur’s control over the periphery, he 
sent military expeditions against Simurrum in the N and 
against Huhnuri, the “lock of Anshan,” in the E. Recogniz¬ 
ing the threat presented by the growing power of the 
Shimashkian federation as well, he gave his daughter in 
marriage to the ruler of Zabshali. 

Whatever tangible result these actions may have accom¬ 
plished was nullified by the events taking place in Babylo¬ 
nia (Jacobsen 1953; Wilcke 1974). There, one province 
after another assumed independence, with their rulers, 
Ibbi-Sin’s former underlings, taking Ibbi-Sin’s titles and 
even claiming divinity. One of them, Ishbi-Erra, estab¬ 
lished himself in Isin, and when instructed by Ibbi-Sin to 
purchase grain for the starving capital at any price, he 
succeeded in obtaining for himself extraordinary powers 
which made him virtually independent. Not satisfied with 
this, he went on conquering the neighboring provinces. 
Once in control of Nippur, he raised claims to the Babylo¬ 
nian kingship, all this time retaining the pretense of being 
Ibbi-Sin’s ally. 

Ibbi-Sin was prevented from dealing effectively with 
Ishbi-Erra by the situation on the E front. By that time the 
leadership over the Shimashkian federation had passed 
from Zabshali to Anshan. Having consolidated his power 
in Iran, the ruler of Anshan, named Kindattu, made 
diplomatic overtures toward Ishbi-Erra, apparently in the 
hope of drawing him into an alliance against Ibbi-Sin 
(Stolper 1982: 47-48). 

Although Ishbi-Erra may have lent a sympathetic ear to 
Kindattu’s entreaties, perhaps even encouraging him in 
his plans, it is unlikely that he joined forces with the 
Elamites. Rather, he just sat and waited, still pretending to 
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be on Ibbi-Sin’s side. Finally, the armies of Kindattu de¬ 
scended on Ur, sacked it, and carried the hapless Ibbi-Sin 
off to Anshan. Their progress farther N was stopped by 
Ishbi-Erra, who was joined in that undertaking, as the sign 
of changing times, by an Amorite coalition. Two years 
later, Ishbi-Erra succeeded in expelling the Elamites from 
Ur. By bringing Ur under his control, he finally legitimized 
his claims to the Babylonian kingship. But Ur was never to 
be its seat again, that distinction having been conferred on 
the city of Isin, which was to enjoy it for the next century 
or so. 
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Piotr Steinkeller 

HISTORY AND CULTURE OF ASSYRIA 

The term Assyria is both a geographical and a political 
designation. Geographically speaking it is the N part of 
Mesopotamia. The geographic center of Assyria, com¬ 
monly called the Assyrian heartland, is actually a triangle 
formed by the Kurdish mountains to the N, the Tigris 
river to the W, and the Upper Zab river to the E flowing 
into the Tigris at the southernmost tip. The four great 
cities of Assyria—Asshur, Nineveh, Arbela, and Calah— 
were all within this triangle or very near it. In historical 
times, the peoples residing in the Assyrian heartland ex¬ 
panded their influence well beyond this central region to 
include what one might call greater Assyria. The S ex¬ 
treme of this larger territory was the narrowest point 
between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, approximately in 
the region of modern Baghdad. The E limit was the 
foothills of the Zagros mountains. The N limit was the 
Kurdish mountains, and the W limit was the Syrian desert. 
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In modern political terms the Assyrian heartland is en¬ 
tirely within the boundaries of the modern republic of 
Iraq, while greater Assyria expands into the S extreme of 
Turkey and the E extreme of Syria. 


A. Geography 

1. Physical Features and Climate 

2. Natural Resources, Agriculture, and Animal Hus¬ 
bandry 

3. Trade, Communication, and Transportation 

B. Sources 

1. Written Sources 

2. Archaeological Sources 

C. Chronology 

D. Political History 

1. Early Cities 

2. Old Assyrian Merchant Colony 

3. Shamshi-Adad I and His Time 

4. Hurrians and the Kingdom of Mitanni 

5. The Rise of Assyria (ca. 1741-1274 b.c.) 

6. The Middle Assyrian Empire 1 (ca. 1273-1207 

B.C.) 

7. The Middle Assyrian Empire 2 (ca. 1132-1076 

B.C.) 

8. The Arameans 

9. Assyria Revives (1075-884 b.c.) 

10. The Calah Kings (883-824 b.c.) 

11. Assyria and Urartu (823-745 b.c.) 

12. The Late Assyrian Empire (744-612 b.c.) 

E. The Army 

F. Hunting 

G. Libraries 

H. The State 

I. Socioeconomic Structure 

J. Legal Structure 

K. Religion 

L. Everyday Life 

M. Legacy 


A. Geography 

1. Physical Features and Climate. The highest moun¬ 
tains in Assyria are the Kurdish and Zagros mountains, 
which have a maximum height of 3,600 m. The Assyrian 
heartland itself consists of gently undulating hills. West of 
the Tigris is a semidesert area called the Jezirah, stretching 
as far as the Euphrates river. The Tigris is the main river 
in Assyria, with its tributaries the Upper and Lower Zabs 
and the Shatt el-adheim. All of these rivers are swift¬ 
flowing and treacherous. Rafts and boats can be used on 
the Tigris S of Mosul, but even then the trip is quite 
dangerous. 

It has been said that Assyria has one of the most pleasant 
climates in the world. The summers are warm but not 
excessively hot, the winters are cool but not excessively 
cold, and the springs and autumns are long and moderate. 
In contrast to Babylonia, rainfall in Assyria is regular and 
sufficient to produce luxuriant vegetation. In fact the E- 
W line separating the N area of regular rainfall from the 
S area of sporadic rainfall lies just S of the city of Asshur. 
There is evidence of a microclimatic change about 1200 
b.c. in the central part of the Fertile Crescent, including 
Assyria; for some reason rainfall was reduced for several 


years, causing poorer crops and famine with severe eco¬ 
nomic and political results. It is also evident that extensive 
soil erosion took place over several millennia because of 
the cutting down of timber for burning and building. It is 
probable that in the 2d millennium b.c. there were still 
large forests teeming with vegetation and wild animals, 
and that in general the soil was richer and more productive 
than it is now 

2. Natural Resources, Agriculture, and Animal Hus¬ 
bandry. The major natural resources of Assyria were soil 
and water, which supported agriculture and animal hus¬ 
bandry. It was possible for people to live almost anywhere 
in Assyria, thanks to the regular rainfall, and it was not 
necessary for them to cluster along the waterways as they 
did in Babylonia. Thus, in the historic period, much of the 
Assyrian heartland was populated by people carrying on 
agriculture and animal husbandry, and this soon spread 
to large parts of the Jezirah as the population of Assyria 
grew. The rivers produced abundant fish, while grape 
vines grew on the hillsides. Mosul marble, a relatively soft 
stone, was quarried for building and monumental sculp¬ 
tures, but the main building materials were clay bricks and 
bitumen found on the Euphrates in the vicinity of the 
modern city of Hit. There were and still are abundant salt 
flats in the Jezirah. 

The bases of Assyrian economy were agriculture and 
animal husbandry. The two types of economy existed in a 
symbiotic relationship, with part of the land being used 
for pasture while the remainder was used for crop produc¬ 
tion. Barley was the staple grain, although other grains 
such as wheat were also grown. The barley was used to 
make bread and beer, while wine was produced from 
grapes. Sesame oil was used to flavor the bread. Green 
vegetables were not common, but spices such as mustard 
were known; and of course there was salt. The most 
popular vegetables were onions, garlic, and leeks. Fruits 
such as apples, grapes, and nuts were a normal part of the 
diet. 

The most common animals bred were sheep and goats, 
which provided the material for textiles. Goat’s milk was 
very popular and was used both for the milk itself and for 
cheesemaking. Pigs, cows, and various fowls such as ducks 
and chickens were commonly raised. None of these ani¬ 
mals were slaughtered on a regular basis for their meat, 
the eating of meat being reserved for festive occasions. 
Oxen were used as draft animals, and donkeys and mules 
were used for transporting goods. The breeding of horses 
became common only in the middle of the 2d millennium, 
and the horse was a military animal used for drawing 
chariots and cavalry. 

3. Thule, Communication, and Transportation. Trade 
was a vital part of the Assyrian economy from prehistoric 
times because of the lack of major natural resources. 
Moreover, Assyria was geographically located on the cross¬ 
roads of extensive E-W and N-S trade routes. The city of 
Asshur was particularly important from this point of view, 
since it was the obvious crossing point for caravans travel¬ 
ing E-W in the foothills of the Zagros mountains. See 
ASSHUR (PLACE). In contrast to Babylonia, the rivers of 
Assyria were not particularly important for transportation 
since they were so treacherously swift. Thus, caravans and 

I armies were forced to move by land, but on routes parallel 
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to the rivers in order to have ready access to water for 
themselves and their beasts. Most roads were no doubt in 
terrible condition, full of ruts and potholes, but there were 
royal roads used by the king’s messengers which were kept 
in a good state of repair. As to speed of travel, it is known 
that a caravan or military expedition could travel at the 
rate of approximately 25 km a day. This rate of course 
varied considerably, depending upon the terrain. For swift 
communication, the Assyrians established a system of relay 
posts where fresh horses were kept at the ready 24 hours 
a day. In this way the king could keep in touch with the 
most extreme parts of his empire and relay his orders with 
dispatch. 

B. Sources 

1. Written Sources. Assyrian royal inscriptions hold 
pride of place among the sources for Assyrian history, 
both because of the vast amount of information they 
supply and because they were the first cuneiform docu¬ 
ments to be deciphered and studied in the 19th century of 
our era. (See GARI; LAR). This does not mean, however, 
that Assyrian royal inscriptions can be used uncritically; 
quite the contrary. They are royal boasts or propaganda, 
and the information they present was selected and ar¬ 
ranged to enhance the image of the sovereign. The kind 
of information selected concerned the military, hunting, 
and building activities of the monarch which were consid¬ 
ered to be the proper functions of an Assyrian king. The 
military narratives came to be lengthier as the centuries 
passed and also to be arranged more and more in an 
annalistic format, that is year by year with dates. The 
successes of the Assyrian armies were recorded in gory 
detail, but no mention was ever made of an Assyrian defeat 
or setback, despite the fact that it is well known from other 
documents that such humiliating events did take place. 
Thus, a historian using Assyrian royal inscriptions to re¬ 
construct the events of a reign must be very careful and 
critical. 

Fortunately, many letters from and to Assyrian kings 
have been recovered (see Parpola 1970; 1987). These let¬ 
ters provide considerable detail about what actually went 
on in the Assyrian court, in the provincial centers, and on 
the battlefield. Here we read of the king seeking and 
receiving advice from his senior administrators and debat¬ 
ing major decisions. Numerous Assyrian contracts are pre¬ 
served from almost all periods of Assyrian history (see 
Postgate, 1976). These consist of various kinds of legal 
records, such as marriage contracts, divorce contracts, 
adoption contracts, loans, and conveyances. The contracts 
provide considerable insight not only into the legal struc¬ 
ture of Assyria but also into the socioeconomic situation. 
Large numbers of Assyrian administrative records have 
also been preserved from almost all periods of Assyrian 
history. These include such documents as lists of food and 
wine rations for court personnel, offerings given to tem¬ 
ples, and wages paid to laborers. 

There are other kinds of written sources from Assyria 
which appear from time to time. For example, there are a 
few treaties between Assyria and its neighbors, mainly 
from the 7th century b.c. There are also some prognostic 
texts from the same century which are records of the 
king’s request for guidance from the diviners on major 
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state decisions. These documents, which are unfortunately 
very badly preserved, provide some very interesting in¬ 
sights into the decision-making process in the Assyrian 
palace. 

The later indigenous written sources for Assyrian his¬ 
tory include a variety of documents written at various 
times for various reasons. Chief among these are the 
chronographic texts, king lists, and chronicles about Assyr¬ 
ian history (see TCS 5). We have several of these docu¬ 
ments, and they are invaluable in that they provide the 
chronology and the coherent narrative of the political 
history of Assyria into which the numerous details from 
the other sources can be fitted. By far the most important 
document in this group is the Assyrian King List, which 
provides the filiation and length of reign of each king 
going back to the time when the kings were really no more 
than tribal chieftains. Among Assyrian chronicles, by far 
the most important is the Synchronistic History. This is a 
concise narration of relations between Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia from the first half of the 15th century b.c. to about 
800 b.c. Although it provides much useful information, it 
is unfortunately a very biased document since its purpose 
was to prove that whenever there had been conflict be¬ 
tween Assyria and Babylonia, Babylonia was always in the 
wrong and lost. Speaking of Babylonia, the Babylonian 
Chronicle series (see the following article) is an important 
source of information on Assyrian history from the middle 
of the 8th century to the fall of the Assyrian empire at the 
end of the 7th century b.c. Miscellaneous texts such as 
laws, decrees, and epics also provide information on many 
facets of Assyrian civilization. 

From the point of view of the historian it is unfortunate 
that beginning about 800 b.c. the Akkadian language, 
which had been spoken in Assyria since its beginning, was 
replaced gradually by the Aramaic language. It is unfor¬ 
tunate because while Akkadian was written on imperish¬ 
able material such as clay and stone, Aramaic was written 
on papyrus and parchment, materials which are perishable 
in the Assyrian climate. From a variety of references, it is 
well known that Aramaic records were kept in Assyria 
beginning about 800 b.c., and that this recordkeeping in 
Aramaic became more common as time went on. This 
documentation is now entirely lost. 

Until the middle of the 19th century of our era when 
cuneiform was deciphered, our only sources of informa¬ 
tion for Assyrian history were the Bible and classical au¬ 
thors. Since the decipherment of cuneiform documents, 
these sources now play a very minor role except for a few 
periods in Neo-Assyrian history when the Bible in partic¬ 
ular provides insights unavailable from Assyrian docu¬ 
ments. Among the classical sources, the chronology of 
Claudius Ptolemaeus is of interest in comparison with 
native Assyrian chronological lists. There are also legends 
preserved by such authors as Herodotus and Ktesias about 
Assyrian individuals such as Semiramis and Ahiqar. 

2. Archaeological Sources. The ancient Assyrian cities 
of Nineveh, Calah, and Dur-Sharrukin were the earliest 
sites to be excavated by 19th-century archaeological pio¬ 
neers. Among the finds were stone reliefs which lined the 
entrance and audience chambers of the Assyrian palaces. 
On these stone slabs were found inscribed cuneiform texts, 
together with scenes portraying the events narrated in the 
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texts. The floor plans that have been uncovered are not by 
themselves very informative, but when they are related to 
the descriptions of buildings in texts one begins to under¬ 
stand the form and function of the various rooms in the 
palaces and temples. Archaeological excavation continues 
in Assyria to this day. Excavations are still being carried on 
at the major cities of Asshur, Calah, and Nineveh, as well 
as at provincial centers such as those along the Upper 
Habur river. These expeditions continue to add to our 
documentation on the history of Assyrian civilization and 
to fill in gaps. 

C. Chronology 

The chronology of Mesopotamia is structured on Assyr¬ 
ian chronology; in turn, the chronology of the entire Near 
East, including Anatolia, Syria-Palestine, and Egypt, is 
based upon synchronisms with Mesopotamian chronology. 
The reason for this is the fortunate fact that an astronom¬ 
ical observation provides a fixed date in Assyrian history. 
This date is the morning of June 15, 763 b.c., when an 
eclipse of the sun took place. This event is recorded in 
Assyrian documents which are dated according to a rela- 
Live Assyrian chronology. Thus, working from the date 
763 backward and forward one can establish absolute dates 
in Assyrian history for the entire 1st millennium. The 
sources which provide this reliable relative chronology in 
Assyrian history are the eponym lists and the king lists. 
The Assyrians named each calendar year after an official 
called an eponym or hmmu . Lists of these eponyms were 
compiled in chronological order, and complete lists of 
them have been preserved for the entire 1st millennium. 
Legal documents, and frequently annals, were dated ac¬ 
cording to these eponyms. Thus, the astronomical obser¬ 
vation which provided the absolute date of 763 for one of 
these eponyms automatically provided absolute dates for 
the entire list of eponyms and for every event dated by 
eponyms. 

The second half of the 2d millennium b.c. (ca, 1500- 
1000 b.c.) is a rather different situation with regard to 
chronology. No complete list of eponym names has been 
preserved for this period. Thus, although we have the 
names of numerous eponvms, it is very difficult to establish 
their relative order; and this in turn makes it very difficult 
to establish an absolute chronology. The Assyrian King 
List is of little assistance in solving this problem other than 
establishing a general relative chronology. Thus, all the 
dates for the second half of the 2d millennium b.c. in 
Assyria may be out by approximately a decade either way. 
For example, a date of 1365 b.c. may in fact be as high as 
1375 or as low as 1355 b.c. 

Before 1500 b.c. the chronology of Assyria is even more 
confused. While there are some eponym lists they are very 
fragmentary, and the list of Assyrian kings is very suspect 
with regard to the accuracy of the numbers and the 
sequence of rulers. Synchronisms with Babylonian rulers 
and events are of little help here, since Babylonian chro- 
nology for this period is also very uncertain. What is 
desperately needed is (1) a fixed astronomical date and (2) 
a complete list of Assyrian eponyms for the entire period. 
Therefore, dates in Assyrian history before approximately 
1500 b.c. may vary about sixty-four years either way. 

In Assyria, the year in which a king died or vacated the 


throne was regarded as his last full regnal year by native 
historians. Although the new king took the throne imme¬ 
diately, this was regarded merely as his accession year, and 
for chronological purposes it was zero. The following year, 
his first full year on the throne, was recorded as his “first” 
year. Since the Assyrian year began in the spring (with the 
month Nisan), it spanned portions of two modern Western 
years, and to be absolutely precise one should normally 
cite Assyrian dates according to our calendar as overlap¬ 
ping, for example 759/758 b.c. Modern historians of As¬ 
syria, however, generally avoid doing this because it is 
rather pedantic. 

D. Political History 

1. Early Cities. The beginnings of Assyria go back to 
the 3d millennium b.c. and to a few autonomous city-states 
in the Assyrian heartland. Assyria as a political entity did 
not exist at this early stage; it was a development of the 
mid-2d millennium b.c. Instead, one finds by about 2500 
b.c. a few independent city-states, chief among which were 
Asshur, Nineveh, and probably Arbela. Little is known of 
the history of any of these cities in this period, with the 
exception of Asshur. Arbela has never been excavated, 
since the modern city is right on top of the ancient tell. 
Nineveh, which has been excavated a number of times by 
various expeditions, has still not yielded very much docu¬ 
mentary evidence for this early phase. Nevertheless, later 
allusions show that it probably was as old as the city of 
Asshur. For example, Shamshi-Adad I refers to the work 
of the Old Akkadian king Manishtushu (ca. 2300 b.c.) at 
Nineveh. This shows that the empire of the Old Akkadian 
monarchs extended as far N as Nineveh and, more impor¬ 
tantly, that Nineveh was already a significant city in the 
region at that time. 

Much more information is available on the history of the 
city of Asshur during the second half of the 3d millennium 
b.c. This city, like Nineveh, was also under the control of 
Manishtushu, since an inscription was found at Asshur of 
“a servant of” Manishtushu, presumably a governor under 
the Old Akkadian (OAkk) king. The lack of datable in¬ 
scribed material before the OAkk period suggests that 
Asshur remained independent of S political and cultural 
influence until this time, but once this control was estab¬ 
lished it continued, or was at least renewed, in subsequent 
periods. Thus, we know that Asshur was under the political 
control of the Ur III dynasty, at least during the reign of 
Amar-Sin (ca. 2046—2038 b.c.), since we have from Asshur 
an inscription of that king’s governor. 

Asshur regained independence sometime after the 
reign of Amar-Sin. In fact, the rulers of Asshur soon 
turned the tables on the S culture of Babylonia. One such 
ruler, Ilushuma, carried out a raid on Babylonia, attacking 
such major cities as Ur and Nippur. It was simply a plun¬ 
dering expedition, and no attempt was made to establish 
continuous control. The subsequent rulers of the city 
Asshur during the remainder of this period concentrated 
upon construction work in the city itself. In particular, a 
great deal of effort and materials was devoted to the 
improvement of the temple of the god Asshur. It was a 
period of political stability and economic prosperity and a 
time when the Old Assyrian merchant colony flourished 
in Cappadocia. 
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2. Old Assyrian Merchant Colony. Thanks to an acci¬ 
dental discovery of a large archive of cuneiform docu¬ 
ments in Anatolia, important information has come to 
light regarding the economy of the city-state of Asshur 
during its earliest history (Veenhof 1972; Larsen 1976). 
The archive was discovered at the modern site of Kultepe, 
which in ancient times was called Kanish. From this archive 
it has been learned that the city-state of Asshur had 
established a number of merchant colonies in Anatolia in 
order to promote trade. The archive from Kanish consists 
of thousands of cuneiform tablets, the vast majority of 
which are concerned with economic matters. There are 
contracts, administrative documents, and commercial let¬ 
ters. Unfortunately, the counterparts of this correspon¬ 
dence and related economic recording have not been 
found at Asshur itself. Possibly future discoveries will 
unveil this documentation. Since virtually no records are 
preserved from Asshur itself for this time, without the 
discovery of the archive it would have been assumed that 
the city was of very minor significance. Now we realize it 
was of major importance to international trade around the 
turn of the 2d millennium. 

The Kanish colony was concerned mainly with trade in 
tin, which was an essential element, together with copper, 
to make bronze. Since this is the period commonly called 
the “Bronze Age,” the significance of this trade need not 
be emphasized. The colony flourished for about 150 years 
(ca. 1900-1750 b.c.) and was a real colony, for the mer¬ 
chants were citizens of the city-state of Asshur living tem¬ 
porarily in Anatolia. They mixed with the natives in order 
to promote trade, but otherwise the colony remained an 
independent and relatively isolated establishment. The 
relationship was mutually beneficial, and thus little is 
heard of conflict between the Anatolian natives and the 
foreigners from Asshur. A rough modern analogy might 
be the European trading compounds in the Chinese city 
of Shanghai in the 19th century of our era. 

3. Shamshi-Adad I and His Time. The early cities in 
the Assyrian heartland, and in particular the city-state of 
Asshur, were jolted out of their economic prosperity by 
the Amorite invasion. The Amorites were Semitic-speak¬ 
ing people from the Syro-Arabian desert who penetrated 
Mesopotamia about the beginning of the 2d millennium 
b.c. In the first two centuries of this millennium they 
established a number of dynasties at various city-states in 
Assyria, as well as in Syria and Babylonia. The invasions, 
which went on for many generations, caused considerable 
chaos and much fighting not only between the former 
inhabitants and the invaders but also between the various 
city-states. 

The Amorite people were divided into many tribes, each 
led by a powerful chieftain. Among the most powerful was 
the tribe which produced Shamshi-Adad I (ca. 1813-1781 
b.c.), one of the most colorful figures in early Assyrian 
history. Although clearly of nomadic ancestry, as one 
learns from scattered references in contemporary and 
later texts, Shamshi-Adad went to great pains, once he had 
gained control of the major part of Assyria, to have himself 
recognized as a legitimate ruler of the city-state of Asshur 
and in direct descent from the ancient rulers there. Thus, 
the Assyrian King List incorporates the Amorite ancestors 
of Shamshi-Adad as early rulers of Asshur, although obvi¬ 


ously they were nomadic chieftains living in the desert. As 
to the early career of Shamshi-Adad himself, it is known 
that he traveled S into Babylonia, where he spent some 
time. He was obviously impressed by Babylonian culture 
and learned a great deal from it, since later in his career 
he encouraged the Babylonization of Assyrian culture, 
including Assyrian religion. 

Eventually Shamshi-Adad went N up the Tigris, leading 
a group of warriors, and captured Ekallatum. After three 
years he then went farther N and attacked and captured 
the city-state of Asshur. He devoted himself to major 
construction work at the city. In particular, he concen¬ 
trated upon the temple of Asshur, a god whom he re¬ 
garded as equivalent to the Sumero-Babylonian deity Enlil. 
This is an indication of one of his attempts to encourage 
Babylonian culture. 

If it were not for a chance discovery of a large archive 
of cuneiform documents at the city-state of Mari (see 
MARI) on the middle Euphrates, this is about all we would 
know about Shamshi-Adad I. But what a limited view this 
would be, for Shamshi-Adad, as we now know from the 
Mari archives, went on to greater things. When Yahdun- 
Lim, the king of Mari, was assassinated, possibly with the 
connivance of Shamshi-Adad’s agents, Shamshi-Adad cap¬ 
tured Mari and appointed his younger son, Yasmah-Adad, 
as governor of Mari. At the same time, he appointed his 
eldest son, Ishme-Dagan, as governor of Ekallatum. Leav¬ 
ing these territories under his sons’ control, Shamshi-Adad 
then proceeded farther W into Syria. He captured the city 
of Shubat-Enlil and made it his residence and capital. All 
this produced a N Mesopotamian power unprecedented in 
strength and extent. In effect, Shamshi-Adad controlled 
all of the region N of modern Baghdad, W of the upper 
Tigris, E of the middle Euphrates, and W into central 
Syria. The governing of such an extensive territory was by 
no means easy, not only because it had never been under 
central authority before but also because there were many 
Amorite tribes wandering about the region. Shamshi-Adad 
and his two sons had their work cut out for them trying to 
maintain stability and prosperity. 

Despite Shamshi-Adad’s own ability, one of his great 
frustrations was that his younger son, Yasmah-Adad, was 
quite incapable. Yasmah-Adad hated the battlefield as 
much as he hated the administrative office. He much 
preferred to spend his time in the harem, as we learn from 
letters of Shamshi-Adad rebuking him for not doing his 
job. Frequently in these letters Shamshi-Adad holds up his 
eldest son, Ishme-Dagan, as an example to be emulated. 
In one letter he says, “While your brother is victoriously 
campaigning you lie about down there among the women. 
Eventually Shamshi-Adad was forced to appoint advisers 
to his son who kept him informed separately of what was 
going on. 

Despite the incompetence of Yasmah-Adad, the remain¬ 
ing years of Shamshi-Adad were prosperous and relatively 
stable. When he died, however, about 1781 b.c., the tor- 
tunes of N Mesopotamia changed dramatically. Haiiimu- 
rapi of Babylon marched N and in the space ot a few years 
captured first Mari and then Asshur. See History and 
Culture of Babylonia below. The history of the Assyrian 
region after Hammurapi’s time is lost in obscurity. Barbar¬ 
ian tribes from the Zagros threatened Asshur and the 
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other city-states, and a new people called the Hurrians 
invaded from the E and eventually controlled the region. 

4. Hurrians and the Kingdom of Mitanni. After the 
death of Shamshi-Adad I in the 18th century, very little is 
known about the region of Assyria and about the city- 
states, such as Asshur and Nineveh, until the 14th century 
b.c. The reason for this lack of information was the chaos 
brought about by the mass migration of new peoples into 
N Mesopotamia. Chief among these were the peoples 
which founded the kingdom of Mitanni. This kingdom 
was centered on the Habur river, but in its heyday its 
influence spread as far W as the Taurus mountains and as 
far E as Assyria. Indeed, for a time it seems to have 
controlled the city-states of Nineveh and Asshur. 

Unfortunately, very little information is available about 
the kingdom of Mitanni. Its capital, Washshukanni, has 
still not been located, and therefore the state archives of 
the kings of Mitanni have not been discovered. What little 
we know of this kingdom and its history we glean from 
foreign sources: Assyrian, Babylonian, Hittite, and Egyp¬ 
tian. As meager as this information is, it does allow us to 
realize that Mitanni was one of the greatest powers in the 
ancient world in the middle of the 2d millennium b.c. Its 
kings dealt as equals with the Egyptian pharaohs and 
Hittite monarchs. 

Since Mitanni was such a great power, and controlled 
Assyria for a time, it is important to consider this kingdom 
and its civilization in any discussion of Assyrian history. 
Indeed, the two ethnic elements evident in the Mitanni 
kingdom, Hurrians and Indo-Europeans, also had a major 
impact on the region of Assyria and thus require detailed 
consideration. The term Indo-European refers basically to 
a large family of languages, among which are modern 
English, French, and German. Ancient languages included 
within this group are Latin, Greek, Hittite, and Sanskrit. 
The Hurrian language, on the other hand, has not been 
identified with any known family of languages. Certainly 
it is neither Indo-European nor Semitic. The Hurrians 
themselves entered Mesopotamia by way of the Caucasus 
from the steppes of central Asia. Evidence of their pres¬ 
ence in Mesopotamia, which is supplied from personal 
names, goes back at least as far as the Third Dynasty of Ur 
(ca. 2000 b.c.). At this early date, they were in the east 
Tigris region, and for the next few centuries there is no 
evidence they spread beyond this area. Toward the middle 
of the 2d millennium, however, they began to move out, 
and eventually Hurrians were spread over most of the 
Fertile Crescent, their presence being evident in Assyria, 
Syria, Anatolia, and Palestine. In Assyria, the site which 
provides most of our evidence for a strong Hurrian pres¬ 
ence is Nuzi. 

As stated above, there are both Indo-European and 
Hurrian elements in the ethnic makeup of Mitanni, and 
the major and almost sole source of this information is 
personal names. The most common personal names of 
people of Mitanni are in the Hurrian language, but there 
are some names which are Indo-European. These latter 
names have one of two characteristics; either they are 
compounded with the name of an Indo-European deity 
known in Sanskrit (such as Indra, Vayu, Svar, Soma, etc.) 
or they are concerned with horses and horse racing, for it 
is a well-known phenomenon that early Indo-European 


culture was closely associated with horses and horse breed¬ 
ing. Thus, we find people of Mitanni with names in an 
Indo-European language with such meanings as “possess¬ 
ing great horses” and “he who had won seven prizes (at 
the horseraces).” A further piece of evidence for Indo- 
European presence in Mitanni is a horse-breeding manual, 
the original of which came from Mitanni but which is 
known only from a copy found at the Hittite capital of 
Hattusa, The text is written in the Hittite language, but 
some of the technical terms are in fact in an Indo-Euro¬ 
pean language which is not Hittite. It is commonly as¬ 
sumed that this is the same language known at Mitanni. A 
final major piece of evidence is the name of a social class 
at Mitanni, which is “Maryannu.” This is an Indo-Euro¬ 
pean word meaning “young man, warrior.” All of this 
evidence indicates not only that there were Hurrian and 
Indo-European elements in the kingdom of Mitanni but 
also that the Hurrian element was by far the most com¬ 
mon. It is going too far, however, to conclude from this 
that the Indo-Europeans were the ruling class at Mitanni. 
Such a conclusion, which has been put forward by a few 
scholars, is unjustified by the present state of our evidence. 
Rather, we weem to be dealing with a society which is 
essentially Hurrian but which has at some time come into 
contact with Indo-Europeans and learned from them not 
only some of their language but also their horse-breeding 
techniques. 

The people of Mitanni are responsible for introducing 
the use of the horse in warfare into the Fertile Crescent. 
They used it to draw a light two-wheeled chariot, which 
immediately gave them the upper hand in warfare. Soon, 
however, other peoples such as the Hittites and Assyrians 
learned how to use horses and light two-wheeled chariots 
in the same manner. But until they did so, Mitanni was 
one of the most powerful political and military forces in 
the Fertile Crescent. 

5. The Rise of Assyria (ca. 1741-1274 b.c.). a. Eclipse 
(ca. 1741-1364 b.c.). Until the 14th century b.c., the term 
“Assyria” could be used only in a geographic sense, but in 
that period we see the first appearance of a state called 
Assyria. For a brief time under Shamshi-Adad I in the 
18th century b.c., the various small city-states in the heart¬ 
land of Assyria were linked together under one political 
authority, but the name Assyria was not applied to this 
entity. With the death of Shamshi-Adad I and the accession 
of his son Ishme-Dagan I (ca. 1780-1741), this very fragile 
unity disintegrated. For some centuries the various city- 
states continued to be independent of one another, and 
some at least eventually fell under the political control of 
the kingdom of Mitanni, as outlined in the previous sec¬ 
tion. 

The eclipse in the history of the region called Assyria 
lasted for almost four centuries. As incredible as it may 
seem, virtually no documents and no information about 
the entire area are available for this long period of time. 
The only document which gives us any idea of the events 
of the period is the Assyrian King List, but for the period 
under discussion the succinct information in this list can 
only apply to the city-state of Asshur. Nothing is known of 
events at the other major cities of the region. The Assyrian 
King List assigns a reign of forty-one years to Ishme- 
Dagan I (ca. 1780-1741 b.c.), the son and successor of 
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Shamshi-Adad I. After the entry for this king, the list 
continues with a number of names and eventually informs 
us that a new royal line was founded by Adasi, who is 
referred to as “the son of a nobody” (i.e., he was a 
usurper). After Adasi and until the end of the period we 
are calling the eclipse, some contemporary inscriptions 
begin to appear at the city-state of Asshur, and gradually 
light is shed upon events there. 

b. Ashur-uballit I (ca. 1363-1328 b.c.). The long reign 
of Ashur-uballit I marks the first appearance of Assyria as 
a political entity and the beginning of this nation’s rise to 
become one of the great powers in the ANE. This is the 
period called the Amarna Age and Ashur-uballit I played 
a significant role in this era, together with the leaders of 
the Hittites and of other major states in the Fertile Cres¬ 
cent—Egypt, Mitanni, and Babylonia. Ashur-uballit I is 
the first Assyrian ruler to call himself “king of Assyria,” 
previous rulers at the city-state of Asshur having called 
themselves only “vice-regent of the god Asshur.” Native 
Assyrian tradition regarded the reign of Ashur-uballit I as 
the beginning of Assyrian power. 

Unfortunately, few details are known about the reign of 
Ashur-uballit I. It is apparent that he controlled a unified 
and strong state, that he was recognized internationally as 
a great ruler, and that he actually controlled the Babylo¬ 
nian state for a significant period of his reign. On the 
international scene, two letters from Ashur-uballit I were 
found at the Egyptian capital of Amarna. These letters 
were addressed to the Egyptian pharaoh, and in them the 
Assyrian addressed the Egyptian king as an equal and 
referred to establishing good relations, which obviously 
included trade and some kind of political cooperation. 

Turning to his relations with Babylonia to the S, more 
details are available. According to our information, the 
daughter of Ashur-uballit I was married to the Babylonian 
king, and their son, that is the grandson of Ashur-uballit 
I, eventually came to rule over Babylonia. It is clear that 
Ashur-uballit I supported and influenced his grandson on 
the Babylonian throne. When there was a rebellion in 
Babylonia, the grandson was killed and replaced by a 
native usurper. Ashur-uballit I invaded Babylonia to 
avenge his kin, deposed the usurper, and put a king of his 
own choice on the Babylonian throne. Although no fur¬ 
ther information is available, it seems obvious that the 
Assyrian continued to exercise considerable control over 
Babylonian affairs during his lifetime. 

c. Prelude to Greatness (ca, 1327-1274 B.c.). The sta¬ 
bility that Ashur-uballit I had brought about was to be an 
important foundation upon which his son, Enlil-narari, 
and his two grandsons, Arik-din-ili and Adad-narari I, 
could build the beginning of an empire. Altogether, these 
three reigns cover just over half a century. It was a period 
during which they struggled to maintain and expand the 
boundaries of Assyria, but it was also a period during 
which they finally lost control over Babylonia. In fact, the 
most significant achievement of the period on the part of 
Assyria was the expansion to the W into the territory 
controlled by the kingdom of Mitanni. The successes on 
this front brought wealth and confidence to the Assyrians 
and prepared the way for the establishment of a real 
empire. 

Assyria’s loss of Babylonia was due to the strength of 


that nation under its greatest king during the Kassite 
Period, Kurigalzu. On the other hand, the success of 
Assyria against Mitanni during this period was achieved, 
at least in part, because the Hittites were pressing very 
hard against the kingdom of Mitanni at the opposite end, 
on the W boundary of Mitanni. It was Adad-narari I who 
successfully carried out two major campaigns against Mi¬ 
tanni and began the process which would eventually incor¬ 
porate half of Mitanni as part of the Assyrian empire. 

6. The Middle Assyrian Empire 1 (ca. 1273-1207 b.c.). 
The continuing rise in the fortunes and power of the state 
of Assyria narrated in the previous section culminated in 
the establishment of the first Assyrian empire, commonly 
called the Middle Assyrian Empire to distinguish it from 
the Late Assyrian or Neo-Assyrian Empire. The Middle 
Assyrian Empire can be divided chronologically into two 
periods, and it is the first part which is our concern here. 
This covers the reigns of two kings, Shalmaneser I (ca. 
1273-1244) and Tukulti-Ninurta I (ca. 1243-1207 b.c.). 
These two were the son and grandson, respectively, of 
Adad-narari I, and they built upon the stable and influen¬ 
tial kingdom which they inherited to make of Assyria one 
of the most powerful nations in the ANE in the 2d millen¬ 
nium. Fortunately for us, a relatively large amount of 
documentation is available for the period so that we can 
see the evolution of this process in some detail. 

The military campaigns of Shalmaneser I were con¬ 
ducted to the E, N, and W. He left Babylonia alone. The 
most important achievement of the campaigns of Shalma¬ 
neser I was the complete conquest of E Mitanni and the 
annexation of this region as an Assyrian territory. The 
way had already been cleared for these campaigns by 
Adad-narari I. Nevertheless, Adad-narari I had no real 
control over the region and the task was a formidable one, 
made more so because Mitanni was allied with the Hittites 
and the Arameans against Assyria. In his royal inscrip¬ 
tions, Shalmaneser I boasts that he defeated all three 
parties, namely the Hittites, the Arameans, and the army 
of Mitanni, and that ultimately he made E Mitanni a 
province in the Assyrian empire. Other sources for the 
period bear out the essential truth of his claims. 

In the descriptions of the campaigns by Shalmaneser i, 
we first encounter the gory details of Assyrian conduct in 
warfare for which these people would become famous. For 
example, in a narrative regarding a campaign against the 
king of Mitanni, Shalmaneser I boasts that after slaughter¬ 
ing tens of thousands of the troops of Mitanni he blinded 
no less than 14,400 Mitannians whom he had taken alive 
as prisoners. 

Tukulti-Ninurta I, the son and successor of Shalmaneser 
I, conducted campaigns similar to his father’s. In addition, 
he campaigned against Babylonia and added this area to 
his kingdom for at least a short period of time. Indeed, 
the campaign against Babylonia by Tukulti-Ninurta I was 
the most momentous event of his time. By this period we 
have a little more information about Babylonia, and it is 
clear that the state was very weak. It had a tenuous alliance 
with the Hittites, one which was difficult to maintain be¬ 
cause all communications had to pass through Assyria. 
There are three descriptions of the Babylonian campaign 
of Tukulti-Ninurta I: one in the royal inscriptions ot Tuk- 
ulti-Ninurta I, a second in a historical epic about Iukulti- 
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Ninurta I, and a third in a fragmentary account in a 
Babylonian chronicle. By far the most detailed version is 
found in the historical epic. This poetic narrative is, how¬ 
ever, Assyrian and highly biased in favor of Tukulti-Nin- 
urta I. Nevertheless, it is known from other sources that 
Kashtiliash, the Kassite king of Babylonia, was defeated 
and slain. The city of Babylon itself was plundered and its 
walls torn down as punishment. The statue of the god 
Marduk was carried off to Assyria. Certainly it is a fact 
that Tukulti-Ninurta I captured Babylon and controlled 
Babylonia for at least a brief period of time. 

The significance of the other campaigns of Tukulti- 
Ninurta I which led him to the N, NE, and W of Assyria is 
eclipsed by the great victory over Babylonia. Nevertheless, 
these other campaigns were of importance. In particular, 
he was able to fend off an attempt by the Hittites to expand 
into E Mitanni, a region which had been incorporated into 
Assyria by Shalmaneser I. The narrative of the defeat of 
the Hittites by Tukulti-Ninurta I is of special interest to 
biblical students, since it contains the first recorded exam¬ 
ple of the deportation of peoples by the Assyrians. Such a 
procedure would be used much later against the Israelites, 
as narrated in the Bible. In the case of Tukulti-Ninurta I, 
a large group of the conquered Hittites were transported 
from Syria to labor camps in Assyria. By this practice, the 
Assyrians not only eliminated a troublesome element on 
their borders but also gained a significant increase in their 
labor force. 

Tukulti-Ninurta I stands out as the most successful and 
ambitious Assyrian ruler for many centuries, but eventu¬ 
ally he was surrounded and assassinated in his own palace. 
For many years after the assassination the fortunes of 
Assyria were in decline, and control over her territories 
slackened. Significantly, Babylonia took the opportunity 
during this weak period to break away and appoint its own 
king. 

It is necessary to concentrate upon the military achieve¬ 
ments of the Assyrian rulers, since these were the most 
important achievements of this militaristic state. Neverthe¬ 
less, both Shalmaneser I and Tukulti-Ninurta I devoted 
much time and energy to building operations in the cities 
of Asshur and Nineveh. In addition, Tukulti-Ninurta I 
founded an entirely new city, Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, which 
means “Quay of Tukulti-Ninurta.” This new city was on 
the opposite bank of the Tigris from Asshur and a little N 
of that ancient city. At Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, the king built 
a splendid palace, several temples, and a ziggurat, and he 
cut a channel for a canal to provide water for the gardens 
and the inhabitants. The entire city was surrounded by a 
wall. Here, Tukulti-Ninurta I took up residence, and it is 
in this palace that he was assassinated. In founding an 
entirely new capital, Tukulti-Ninurta I set an example for 
a few kings of the Late Assyrian Empire who would simi¬ 
larly found new cities. 

As to other cultural activities of the period, there is some 
information. In particular the conquest of Babylonia, 
which involved carrying off Babylonian documents and 
people to Assyria, brought considerable cultural influence 
from Babylonia into Assyria. This is a process which had 
begun as early as the reign of Ashur-uballU I, but the act 
of Tukulti-Ninurta I gave it great impetus. Thus, in litera¬ 


ture and religion we now find significant Babylonian influ¬ 
ence in Assyria. 

7. The Middle Assyrian Empire 2 (ca. 1132—1076 B.c.). 

The assassination of Tukulti-Ninurta I began a temporary 
decline in the power of Assyria, a decline which lasted for 
about three quarters of a century and coincided with the 
fall of the Kassite dynasty in Babylonia. A major internal 
factor that contributed to this decline was dissatisfaction 
with the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta, which culminated in his 
assassination. External factors were the movements of new 
peoples into the Fertile Crescent that had a major impact 
not only upon Assyria but upon other important powers 
in the area as well. The'most significant people involved 
were an ethnic group called by the Assyrians the Mushku 
and by classical authors the Phrygians. These people, 
among others, moved into Anatolia and brought about the 
collapse of the Hittite empire, and many Hittites fled to 
Syria for refuge. This brought them into direct conflict 
with Assyrian interests. With this, Assyrian expansion 
westward halted, but in fact Assyria now had to retreat in 
face of the pressure of various peoples on its W frontier. 
Another group of people who were beginning to apply 
pressure on Assyria’s W flank were the Arameans, about 
whom more will be said later. During this brief period of 
decline, Assyria seems to have fallen briefly under Babylo¬ 
nian control. 

Eventually Assyria, like a sleeping giant, reawakened 
under the leadership of Ashur-resha-ishi I. Before de¬ 
scribing his reign, however, a major revolution in the art 
of warfare must be noted. It is about this time that iron 
became more common. The use of iron for weapons and 
armor marked a major change in the conduct of warfare. 
Its significance is at least as great as the introduction of the 
light horse-drawn chariot by the Indo-Europeans about 
the middle of the 2d millennium. 

The accession of Ashur-resha-ishi I (ca. 1132-1115 b.c.) 
marks the beginning of the revival of Assyria’s fortunes. 
By far the most important achievement of this king was 
the restoration of internal stability to the Assyrian state. 
He regained authority over all of the Assyrian heartland 
and restored peace and prosperity to the region. He newly 
defined or recaptured the borders and strengthened them 
by rebuilding old fortresses or erecting new ones. 

It was the good fortune of Tiglath-pileser I (ca. 1114— 
1 076 b.c.) to inherit a kingdom which was now internally 
stable, prosperous, and secure on its frontiers. See TIG¬ 
LATH-PILESER (PERSON). Building upon this founda¬ 
tion this king, one of the greatest in Assyrian history, had 
the ambition and ability to create an empire. Under his 
leadership Assyria expanded in all possible directions, so 
that when he died Assyrian influence extended from the 
Mediterranean sea in the W to Babylon in the SE. 

No sooner had Tiglath-pileser I ascended the throne 
than one of Assyria’s most dangerous enemies, the 
Mushku, attacked. The Assyrian king responded immedi¬ 
ately with a counterattack, and thus began many years of 
Assyrian campaigning to the W against the Mushku. The 
persistent campaigning not only stopped the Mushku but 
pushed them back westwards, and Tiglath-pileser I boasts 
of returning with rich booty from the plundered Mushku. 
These W campaigns also brought him into contact with 
the Arameans. Various Aramean tribes had formed coali- 
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tions in Syria, and in their own way they were as formidable 
an enemy to Assyria as the Mushku. A major confrontation 
between Assyria and the Aramean coalition took place at 
Jebel Bishri in central Syria. Assyria won the day, and for a 
time the tide of Aramean incursions was stemmed. The W 
campaigns of Tiglath-pileser I were by far the most impor¬ 
tant military activities of his reign, bringing under Assyr¬ 
ian influence all of Syria as far W as the Mediterranean sea 
and S Anatolia as far as the Taurus range. 

Despite the major significance of the W frontier, how¬ 
ever, one must not underestimate the importance of Tig¬ 
lath-pileser I’s campaign into Babylonia. The Assyrian and 
Babylonian armies fought on at least two occasions on the 
Lower Zab river, and eventually Assyria defeated the Bab¬ 
ylonian army. The Assyrians then proceeded S into the 
Babylonian plain and captured major Babylonian cities, 
including Babylon and Sippar. No mention is made of S 
Babylonian cities in our Assyrian sources, however, and 
therefore we may assume that Tiglath-pileser I did not 
gain control there. 

The benefit of these numerous and successful cam¬ 
paigns was that Assyria now enjoyed great prosperity, and 
this factor, together with the internal stability, fostered 
major cultural developments. Significant building opera¬ 
tions were undertaken in the various cities of Assyria. In 
the legal sphere, scribes carefully compiled two sets of 
laws, one a collection of palace edicts of various kings as 
far back as Ashur-uballit I and the second a collection of 
laws mainly concerned with the status of women in the 
Assyrian state (see ANET, 180-88). Babylonian influence 
is evident in a number of these cultural developments. 

8, The Arameans. A discussion of the Arameans pro¬ 
vides a suitable bridge between the 2d and 1st millennia in 
Assyrian history, for these people first appeared toward 
the end of the 2d millennium and played a major role in 
the ANE in the 1st millennium. The Arameans make up 
the third major invasion of the Fertile Crescent by Semitic¬ 
speaking nomads, the first being that by the Akkadians 
and the second that by the Amorites. A fourth invasion by 
the Arabs would come a little later. In highlighting these 
four major invasions, one must also note that gradual 
infiltration by Semitic-speaking nomads from the Syrian 
desert was going on all the time. Aramaic, the language of 
the Arameans, eventually became the language of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, thus replacing Akkadian. In¬ 
deed, Aramaic by the middle of the 1st millennium was 
the international language of the entire ANE. 

The name “Arameans” covers a large number of tribal 
groups, among which were a people called the Ahla- 
maeans. In fact, the Ahlamaeans are the earliest attested 
group of Arameans. The earliest datable reference to 
Arameans or Ahlamaeans appears in documents of the 
14th century b.c. from Egypt (Amarna), Syria (Ugarit), 
Assyria, and Babylonia. In Amarna, the reference appears 
in a badly preserved letter, the context of which is not 
clear. At Ugarit, the name Aramean appears as a tribal 
identification for an individual, as a personal name, and as 
a topographical name. In Assyria, there is a statement in a 
royal inscription of Adad-narari I that his father, Arik-din- 
ili (ca. 1317-1306 b.c.), conquered the Ahlamaeans. In 
Babylonia, there is a letter of the late 14th century b.c. 


from Dur-Kurigalzu in which a tribe called Hirana, known 
from later sources to be an Aramean tribe, is mentioned. 

After the 14th century b.c. references to Ahlamaeans 
and Arameans become more frequent, and it is evident 
that they were spreading widely throughout the Fertile 
Crescent. For example, in the 13th century b.c., a Babylo¬ 
nian king, Kadashman-Enlil II, complained to the Hittite 
king, Hattushilish III, that he had not been able to corre¬ 
spond with him because of the hostile Arameans. This 
statement indicates that large groups of Arameans were 
already well established in Syria along the upper Euphra¬ 
tes, a fact borne out by later historical evidence. It should 
also be remembered that the Arameans together with the 
Hittites fought on the side of Mitanni against Shalmaneser 
I. 

It has already been noted that the decline in fortunes of 
Assyria after the death of Tukulti-Ninurta I was due in 
part to pressure from the Arameans on the W frontier of 
Assyria. Later, Ashur-resha-ishi I boasted that he had 
conquered them in the desert. As noted in the preceding 
section, Tiglath-pileser 1 defeated an Aramean coalition at 
Jebel-Bishri about 1100 b.c. The successor of Tiglath- 
pileser I, Ashur-bel-kala, recorded in the so-called Broken 
Obelisk a number of raids on Aramean groups in the 11th 
century b.c. in Syria. Further evidence from the late 11th 
century B.c. appears in the Bible, where we read of David’s 
wars against the Aramean kingdom of Damascus. It was in 
fact the unified kingdom in Palestine established by Saul 
and continued by David that effectively prevented the 
Arameans from gaining control over Palestine. Similarly, 
the Mushku or Phrygians prevented the Arameans from 
pushing into Anatolia. These two factors then deflected 
the main thrust of the Aramean incursion so that it went 
SE into Mesopotamia. 

Assyria lost considerable territory to this invading 
group, and there is some evidence that the Assyrians may 
have actually had to abandon their major cities for a brief 
period to the Arameans. The Babylonians suffered at least 
as much if not more from the Aramean attack. Our 
fragmentary sources indicate the confusion and chaos 
caused by the flood of Aramean warlike tribes into the 
Babylonian plain. In the 1st millennium, Arameans were 
present in two forms. First, there were a number of Ara¬ 
mean kingdoms in Syria that were the targets of Assyrian 
campaigns for centuries to come. Second, there were Ara¬ 
means within Assyria itself, and their numbers gradually 
increased as time went by. This in turn had a major 
cultural impact upon Assyrian civilization. 

By the 8th century b.c. the Aramaic language was widely 
written and understood in Assyria. Although only a few 
Aramaic documents have actually been recovered from 
this period because of the perishability of papvrus and 
parchment upon which they were written, there is ample 
evidence for the widespread use of the Aramaic language. 
There are Assyrian reliefs on which are portrayed scribes 
recording booty on scrolls, and these would only be used 
for the Aramaic language. There are references in Assyr¬ 
ian texts to the “Aramaic Scribe,” and there is mention in 
Akkadian letters of correspondence being carried on in 
Aramaic between the Assyrian king and his officials. Even 
the Akkadian language itself was influenced by Aramaic 
both in the lexicon and in the syntax. By the 7th century 
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b.c., there were senior Assyrian officials bearing Aramaic 
names and speaking Aramaic. For example, the rabshakeh 
of Sennacherib at the siege of Jerusalem, as narrated in 
the Bible, could speak Aramaic as well as Hebrew (2 Kgs 
18:19-35). See RABSHAKEH. 

The reason for this major Aramaic presence was the 
increasing number of Arameans living in Assyria from the 
9th century on. Many of these were brought by Assyrian 
kings as captives to work on building projects at Assyrian 
capitals, the most ambitious of which was that of Ashur- 
nasirpal II at Calah. Even after the fall of Assyria in 612 
b.c., Aramaic both as a language and as a culture contin¬ 
ued to have a major presence in the Babylonian empire 
and later in the Persian empire. 

9. Assyria Revives (1075-884 B.c.). The title “Assyria 
Revives” refers to the fact that after the death of Tiglath- 
pileser I in 1076 b.c. the fortunes and power of Assyria 
once again declined, and little is heard of this state until 
the accession of Ashur-dan II in 934 b.c., more than a 
hundred years later. The reasons for the decline were the 
lack of systematic administration for the vast territory 
which Tiglath-pileser I had conquered and the tremen¬ 
dous pressure applied by the Arameans during this pe¬ 
riod. By the turn of the millennium, Assyria was hard 
pressed on all fronts: to the S in Babylonia and to the W 
in Syria were the Arameans; to the N and E were the 
peoples of the Nairi lands. The situation improved, how¬ 
ever, near the beginning of the 1st millennium when three 
successive kings brought about internal stability and 
launched military campaigns to regain lost Assyrian terri¬ 
tory. 

a. Ashur-dan II (934-912 b.c.). From this reign one 
may date the beginning of the Neo-Assyrian Empire. 
Ashur-dan II restored internal stability to the Assyrian 
state, and this enabled him to be the first king for over a 
century to conduct regular military campaigns abroad. 
The chief targets of these military expeditions were the 
Arameans and the recapture of territory which they had 
wrested from the Assyrians. In the tradition established by 
the MA monarchs, Ashur-dan II concerned himself with 
building activity. The city of Asshur had been neglected 
for over a century, and now the king commissioned con¬ 
struction work on the fortifications surrounding the city 
and palace. 

b. Adad-narari II (911-891 b.c.). Adad-narari II con¬ 
tinued the work of his father, Ashur-dan II, and cam¬ 
paigned even more extensively. In addition to pushing 
back the Arameans, Adad-narari II led expeditions against 
Babylonia and the Nairi lands. On these campaigns the 
Assyrian army marched as far W as the Balih river, as far 
S as the middle Euphrates, as far N as Lake Van, and as 
far E as the central Zagros mountains. The Arameans 
continued to be the central concern of the foreign policy 
of the Assyrians, however, as evidenced by the fact that no 
fewer than eight campaigns were conducted against them. 
The offensive against the Arameans was so successful that 
eventually Adad-narari II was able to lead his troops on an 
expedition through territory formerly controlled by them 
without meeting any opposition. On the contrary, as he 
traveled through the region, the local Aramean chieftains 
came to him voluntarily with tribute. This campaign was a 
“show of strength” campaign, a new feature of Assyrian 


strategy which would be imitated by subsequent kings. 
Another innovation is that in addition to building Assyrian 
garrisons on the frontier, Adad-narari also established 
storage depots at strategic points throughout his newly 
acquired territory for the supply of his army on campaign. 
In subsequent reigns, these storage depots would be devel¬ 
oped into administrative centers, thus marking the begin¬ 
ning of a provincial system. Adad-narari continued the 
work of his father in reconstructing the fortifications and 
buildings at the city of Asshur. 

c. Tukulti-Ninurta II (890-884 b.c.). With the reign of 
Tukulti-Ninurta II, a short period of consolidation began. 
Tukulti-Ninurta II set himself the task of organizing the 
nation and empire in a much more systematic manner. A 
good illustration of this new policy, and also of the extent 
of Assyrian control, is provided by a royal inscription of 
this king in which is described in detail a “show of 
strength” campaign conducted in approximately the same 
region in which Adad-narari II had led such a campaign. 
Like his father, he met no resistance on this campaign; as 
the Assyrian army approached, local rulers came to it and 
voluntarily offered provisions and tribute. 

An innovation in the reports of Tukulti-Ninurta’s cam¬ 
paigns is that reasons are given for these offensive actions, 
the reasons being reports of hostile acts on the part of the 
people who became the target of the campaigns. In other 
words, each offensive action by the Assyrians is justified by 
the claim that the people of the target area had initiated 
hostilities. 

Tukulti-Ninurta II was more ambitious in his building 
projects, carrying out construction not only at Asshur but 
also at Nineveh. Little is known of his work at Nineveh, but 
at Asshur he continued to improve the fortifications and 
to restore the temples and palace. 

10. The Calah Kings (883-824 B.C.). There are two 
peaks in the greatness of the Neo-Assyrian Empire, the 
first being the one which can be called that of the Calah 
kings, and the second being that of the Sargonid kings 
(see below). In between these peaks is a low point in 
Assyrian might. The name “Calah Kings” derives from the 
new capital created by the first of these kings, Ashurnasir- 
pal II. This king, together with his son and successor, 
Shalmaneser III, not only created this new capital but also 
brought under Assyrian control an unprecedented extent 
of territory and wealth. 

a. Ashumasirpal II (883-859 B.c.). Ashurnasirpal II is 
the epitome of the ideal Assyrian king. As a fitting symbol 
of his exceptional might and accomplishments, he made a 
reality of the principle, which had been developing for 
some time, that the Assyrian king should campaign every 
year of his reign. It is known that he led at least fourteen 
major expeditions during his twenty-five years on the 
throne, and there were probably several other campaigns 
for which we have no information as yet. 

To the east, in the area of the Upper Diyala in the Zagros 
mountains, Ashurnasirpal led three campaigns. The main 
target was a coalition of tribes headed by a certain Nur- 
Adad. In anticipation of the Assyrian invasion, Nur-Adad 
walled up a major pass in the mountains, but the Assyrian 
army broke through this wall and penetrated deep into 
Nur-Adad’s territory, looting and destroying towns as they 
proceeded. When Ashurnasirpal was satisfied with the 
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extent of his conquests and sated with the booty he had 
captured, he forced large numbers of conquered peoples 
to return to Calah to perform forced labor on the building 
projects there. To affirm his control over the Zagros area, 
he established a garrison and supply depot deep in the 
mountains. 

In the N, NE, and NW, Ashurnasirpal launched a num¬ 
ber of campaigns directed primarily against the lands of 
Nairu and Urartu. Toward the end of a series of campaigns 
in these areas which involved considerable looting and 
destruction, he appointed a governor over the district. 
The result of the extensive campaigning and of the admin¬ 
istrative measures which Ashurnasirpal took in these areas 
was that for the remainder of his reign the people in these 
districts remained reasonably submissive and voluntarily 
sent tribute and workers to perform service in Assyria. 

The campaigns stretched over most of the reign of 
Ashurnasirpal II and were interspersed by at least four 
campaigns to the W. The first major target was the tribe 
called Bit-Adini, which was settled in and around the city 
of that name on the Balih river. The city was captured and 
plundered and became a jumping-off point for Ashurna- 
sirpal’s campaigns further westward. Eventually the Assyr¬ 
ian army proceeded farther, and upon reaching the upper 
Euphrates received tribute without battle from the king of 
Carchemish. At a later date the Assyrians crossed the 
upper Euphrates and received tribute from various states 
W of the Euphrates. When Ashurnasirpal reached the 
Mediterranean sea, he performed the ancient ritual of 
washing his weapons in the water. The Phoenician cities of 
Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, and Arvad sent presents to the Assyr¬ 
ian conqueror. On his return he brought back cedar tim¬ 
ber, for which Lebanon was famous, to use in his building 
projects at Calah. 

The last direction of the campaigns was to the S along 
the Habur and middle Euphrates rivers. These areas had 
been carefully controlled by Assyria since the time of 
Adad-narari II, but the preoccupation of Ashurnasirpal II 
with campaigns in other directions inspired some peoples 
on the ffabur and middle Euphrates to renounce vassal- 
ship. They were encouraged to do this by Bit-Adini to the 
W and Babylonia to the S. There were three separate 
attempts to throw off Assyrian control, and in each case 
Ashurnasirpal responded with lightning speed. As soon as 
word reached him of the rebellions, he reversed the march 
of his troops and fell upon the rebels unexpectedly. The 
guilty cities were plundered and burnt to the ground, and 
their leaders were horribly mutilated before being mur¬ 
dered. The result of these atrocities was that Ashurnasir¬ 
pal had no further trouble along the Habur and middle 
Euphrates for the rest of his reign. 

There were major innovations in administrative matters 
during this reign. In this period we find the first signs of a 
provincial administration. Ashurnasirpal II developed the 
idea of garrisons and supply depots in far-flung regions to 
the point that these became real administrative centers 
with governors. Moreover, it is clear from his inscriptions 
that he expected tribute to be contributed regularly and 
voluntarily. These are basic items in a properly organized 
provincial administration. 

One of the most significant achievements of Ashurnasir¬ 
pal was the construction of a new major Assyrian city, 


Calah. Until Ashurnasirpal chose Calah as his capital, it 
had only been a small village. At this modest site he erected 
enormous fortifications, a huge palace, and numerous 
temples, the chief of which together with its ziggurat was 
dedicated to the god Ninurta. This enormous task was 
carried out by the large numbers of captive peoples forced 
to come to Assyria for the purpose. At the completion of 
the erection of this magnificent city, Ashurnasirpal staged 
a banquet to which thousands of dignitaries, both native 
and foreign, were invited. This was a fitting tribute and 
conclusion to the reign of one of the mightiest Assyrian 
kings. 

b. Shalmaneser III (858-824 B.c.). Shalmaneser III 
campaigned and constructed as vigorously and extensively 
as his father, Ashurnasirpal, and thereby added much 
territory and glory to Assyria. The most important areas 
in which he expanded were to the N and W, where his 
most formidable foes were, respectively, the kingdom of 
Urartu and the Damascus coalition. 

Let us deal with the W campaigns and the Damascus 
coalition first. The resistance Assyria encountered cen¬ 
tered around two coalitions, one in the N which included 
Carchemish and one in the S with its headquarters at 
Damascus. Shalmaneser III had considerable success in 
suppressing the N coalition and established a number of 
administrative centers in the region. But the S coalition 
was another story. This “Damascus coalition” included 
troops from a variety of nations, including Israel under its 
king Ahab. The major confrontation between the Assyri¬ 
ans and the Damascus coalition took place at the battle of 
Qarqar on the Orontes in 853 b.c. Unfortunately, the only 
detailed account we have of the battle is Assyrian, and 
according to this Shalmaneser won the day. This may have 
been true; however, the Damascus coalition was by no 
means destroyed at Qarqar. It continued to resist Assyrian 
advances in subsequent years. The Assyrians continued to 
pound away at these S states along the Mediterranean, and 
eventually the Damascus coalition disintegrated and the 
Assyrians laid siege to the city of Damascus itself. Shalma¬ 
neser was unable, as he tacitly admitted, to take Damascus, 
but he proceeded farther S and erected a stele on Mt. 
Carmel to mark the S extent of his expedition. He received 
tribute from Tyre and Sidon and from Jehu, the king of 
Israel. 

Turning to the N and the kingdom of Urartu, Shalma¬ 
neser again campaigned much throughout his reign. The 
kingdom of Urartu was young and vigorous, and its terri¬ 
tory spread like an umbrella over Assyria’s N borders from 
Lake Urmia in the E to the source of the Euphrates in the 
W. By far the most important and impressive campaign 
against Urartu was that of 856 b.c., in which the Assyrian 
army swept right across Urartu from W to E. In the process 
the Urartian army was defeated, and numerous major 
cities were captured and destroyed. Urartian encroach¬ 
ment upon Assyrian frontiers was thereby checked, and a 
good deal of wealth and supplies, particularly horses, was 
won. In comparison to the W and N campaigns. Shalma¬ 
neser’s two campaigns into Babylonia were relatively minor 
and were in response to an appeal for help bv the legiti¬ 
mate king of Babylonia against his rebellious brother. 

The construction activities of Shalmaneser were much 
more diversified than his father's, which had been con- 
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cerned almost exclusively with Calah. At Calah, Shalma¬ 
neser completed, renovated, or expanded several build¬ 
ings begun by his father. Most importantly he erected Fort 
Shalmaneser, the most extensive military emplacement 
ever excavated in W Asia, on the outskirts of Calah, At 
Asshur he restored the fortifications and some of the 
temples. He also did some work at Nineveh. 

Toward the end of his life Shalmaneser let his control 
over the state loosen. In particular, he entrusted the lead¬ 
ership of military campaigns to one of his chief officers, 
Dayyan-Ashur, who was the tartan (field marshal) of the 
Assyrian army. The king no doubt did this because he was 
old and perhaps even ill, but the result was that a rebellion 
broke out when the monarch’s control had relaxed; also, 
he had sons who were anxious to take over the state. 
Details of the rebellion are unknown, but out of the chaos 
emerged Shamshi-Adad V, one of his sons, as king. There 
is no information about the fate of Shalmaneser III; he 
may have died a natural death, or he may have been 
assassinated. 

11. Assyria and Urartu (823-745 B.c.). For almost a 
century after the death of Shalmaneser III in 824 b.c., 
Assyrian history was dominated by the aggressive actions 
of the kingdom of Urartu, and for a time Urartu replaced 
Assyria as the dominant power in the area. While Assyria 
was preoccupied with defending itself against Urartu, peo¬ 
ples on its other frontiers, in particular the Babylonians, 
took advantage of Assyria’s weakened position. Similarly, 
the Arameans and other peoples in the W renounced 
Assyrian vassalship and either declared themselves inde¬ 
pendent or allied themselves to Urartu. This period marks 
the low point in the history of the Neo-Assyrian Empire. 

a. Shamshi-Adad V (823-811 B.c.). Shamshi-Adad V, 
although the son and successor of Shalmaneser III, was no 
match for his father. He gained the throne through mys¬ 
terious circumstances resulting from the long rebellion at 
the end of the reign of Shalmaneser III, and instability 
and conflict continued to be characteristics of his reign. 

First and foremost, Shamshi-Adad had to concern him¬ 
self with the N frontier where it appears Urartu had 
encroached upon Assyrian holdings and was seriously 
threatening to invade Assyria itself. Shamshi-Adad boasted 
that he made three campaigns in this region. Despite his 
claim that these campaigns covered vast territories, the 
lack of precise details strongly suggest that these were little 
more than quick raids intended to intimidate Urartian 
aggression and at the same time to capture horses to build 
up the strength of the badly weakened Assyrian army. 
Once the internal troubles of Assyria had been settled and 
the N frontier reasonably secured, the Assyrian king 
launched four campaigns into Babylonia, Unfortunately, 
we have only Assyrian sources for these events, and they 
inevitably speak of the campaigns as major Assyrian suc¬ 
cesses. We are told that Shamshi-Adad gained control of 
all of Babylonia, that he imposed tribute upon the Baby¬ 
lonians, and that he forced upon them an agreement on 
the boundary between the two states. 

Given the troubled nature of the times, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that Shamshi-Adad had very little opportunity for 
building activity. He began the construction of a palace at 
Nineveh, which his son completed, and at the city of 
Asshur he did some repairs to the temple of Asshur. It is 


possible that he built a palace at Calah, but this is uncer¬ 
tain. Shamshi-Adad was buried at Asshur, and his in¬ 
scribed sarcophagus was recovered by modern excavators. 

b. Adad-narari III (810—783 B.c.). The empire which 
Adad-narari inherited from his father, Shamshi-Adad, was 
clearly in decline, and his entire reign was devoted to futile 
attempts to restore the fortunes of Assyria. A fascinating 
aspect of Adad-narari Ill’s reign is that his mother, Semi- 
ramis, became a legendary figure, and tales about her have 
been preserved in later writings among the Arameans, 
Greeks, and Persians. Clearly she exercised considerable 
influence during her son’s career, at least at the beginning, 
and this unusual fact of a woman playing a major role in 
Assyrian affairs of state caught the imagination of poets 
and writers. 

Since Shamshi-Adad V had neglected the W frontier, it 
is not surprising that the first part of the reign of his son 
was concerned with military campaigns in that direction. 
Some states which had rebelled were once again brought 
under Assyrian authority, but the most significant achieve¬ 
ment was the siege and capture of Damascus. Adad-na- 
rari’s record of this event includes the statement that 
among the various cities which now paid tribute to Assyria 
was Samaria under King Joash. 

Adad-narari continued Shamshi-Adad’s policy of cam¬ 
paigning into Babylonia. The primary aim of these cam¬ 
paigns seems to have been the subjection of the Chaldeans, 
a group of West Semitic-speaking peoples settled in S 
Babylonia. At the same time, Adad-narari reasserted As¬ 
syrian authority over Babylonia, and he brought back 
captives to perform forced labor and imposed taxes and a 
boundary agreement upon the Babylonians. 

The successes of the campaigns of Adad-narari III were 
superficial and when we look below the surface we see 
serious weaknesses. It is known from various steles discov¬ 
ered in scattered parts of Syria that a number of powerful 
individuals who paid lip service to the Assyrian king actu¬ 
ally controlled extensive territories as virtually indepen¬ 
dent rulers. Adad-narari not only allowed this to occur but 
actually also encouraged it by granting land and privileges 
to these men. 

Despite the weakness of the times, Adad-narari was able 
to carry out a number of building projects at Calah, Fort 
Shalmaneser, and Nineveh. Culturally, the most significant 
feature of the reign was the increasing influence of Baby¬ 
lonian religion on Assyria. The most important part of 
this phenomenon was the prominence given to the Baby¬ 
lonian god Nabu in Assyria during Adad-narari Ill’s reign. 

c. The Interval (782-745 b.c.). This period, which I 
have called the “Interval,” is the lowest point in the power 
of Assyria during the time of the Neo-Assyrian Empire. 
Theoretically, there were three Assyrian kings during this 
time who had control, but practically the Assyrian empire 
was now totally fragmented into a number of virtually 
independent states ruled by former Assyrian governors. It 
is during this time that the kingdom of Urartu rose to its 
greatest power, and despite the attempts of the Assyrian 
kings as well as the independent governors to defend 
Assyrian territory, Urartu gradually expanded. At the end 
of the Interval, Urartu had complete control of all of the 
territory N of the Assyrian heartland stretching from the 
Iranian plateau in the E to N Syria and the Mediterranean 
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in the W. Assyria was on the verge of extinction when 
Tiglath-pileser III came to the throne, 

12. The Late Assyrian Empire (744—612 b.c.). The 
Late Assyrian Empire is frequently called the Sargonid 
Age, because all but the first two kings, Tiglath-pileser III 
and Shalmaneser V, were descendants of Sargon II. This 
age is the greatest and final flowering of Assyrian imperial 
power in the ANE. 

a. Tiglath-pileser III (744-727 b.c.). Tiglath-pileser III 
was probably a usurper but a man of exceptional ability, 
since he quickly regained all the territory that Assyria had 
lost in the Interval. As we saw in the preceding section, 
Assyria was on the verge of losing its very independence 
to the kingdom of Urartu when Tiglath-pileser III came 
to the throne. But this king was able not only to drive 
Urartu out of territories previously claimed by Assyria but 
also to invade Urartu itself. Since Urartu had previously 
expanded into Syria in the W, Tiglath-pileser III in partic¬ 
ular led a number of campaigns in that region against 
such states as Arpad. His defeat of these states, many of 
which had been allied against him, brought voluntary 
submission and tribute from the more S cities of Damas¬ 
cus, Hamath, Byblos, Tyre, and Samaria. After Tiglath- 
pileser had invaded Urartu and defeated its army, he was 
eventually able to concentrate more exclusively on the 
Mediterranean states. In 734 Tiglath-pileser led his army 
through Syria and Phoenicia to S Palestine, where he 
captured Gaza. He created an Assyrian trading center 
there and made Gaza a vassal of Assyria. This trading 
center was to facilitate economic communications between 
Assyria and Egypt. In the following years, various states in 
Syria and Palestine rebelled against Assyria, but they paid 
the penalty by being savagely attacked by the Assyrian 
army and incorporated as vassal states into the Assyrian 
empire. This was the fate of Damascus and Israel. See also 
TIGLATH-PILESER. 

The other major military concern of Tiglath-pileser was 
Babylonia. By this time relations between Babylonia and 
Assyria had become very complicated. In contrast to the 
attitude of earlier Assyrian kings of the 8th century b.c., 
Tiglath-pileser’s policy toward Babylonia initially had been 
to allow it to remain independent so long as it was friendly 
toward Assyria. To fulfill this aim he led a campaign early 
in his reign into Babylonia to secure the position of the 
Babylonian king, Nabu-nasir, with whom he seems to have 
had a treaty. The Assyrians then left Babylonia in peace 
until there was a rebellion against the son and successor of 
Nabu-nasir. The rebellion was led by a Chaldean called 
Mukin-zer, and the suppression of this rebellion caused 
Tiglath-pileser considerable time and energy. Once he had 
suppressed the rebellion, Tiglath-pileser, angry about the 
time he had wasted on this problem, ascended the Baby¬ 
lonian throne himself. Thus we have for the first time in 
Neo-Assyrian history a unified state of Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia under one king. Not all residents of Babylonia were 
happy with this arrangement, however, and one dissident, 
a Chaldean called MERODACH-BALADAN, resisted As¬ 
syrian control during this and subsequent reigns. 

Under Tiglath-pileser, a major reorganization and im¬ 
provement of the army and the provincial administration 
was undertaken. Another feature of his reign was the 
massive deportation of peoples from rebellious areas, a 


policy which would be pursued regularly in subsequent 
times. Very few building projects were undertaken by this 
king, and that is not surprising given the time and energy 
he devoted to military and administrative measures. The 
main monument which he left was a new palace at Calah. 

b. Shalmaneser V (726-722 b.c.) and Sargon II (721- 
705 B.c.). The reign of SHALMANESER V was very short 
and would hardly merit any mention except for the fact 
that it was almost certainly this king who conquered Sa¬ 
maria. Modern historians have debated for years whether 
Shalmaneser V or Sargon II actually achieved this, but the 
evidence is strongly in favor of Shalmaneser V. The exact 
dates of the siege, which lasted for two to three years 
according to the Bible, is uncertain, but the fall itself 
probably took place in 722 b.c. After the capture of 
Samaria, its inhabitants were transported to Assyria, and 
this operation took place mainly during the subsequent 
reign of Sargon II. Shalmaneser’s reign was brought to an 
end by a revolution in which he was killed and a man 
called Sargon seized the throne by force. 

This man, who became Sargon II, was probably not in 
the direct line of succession; in other words, he was a 
usurper. Be that as it may, he was a worthy successor of 
Tiglath-pileser Ill and emulated that sovereign by inten¬ 
sive campaigning during which he not only regained ter¬ 
ritory lost during the reign of Shalmaneser V but also 
added new regions to the empire. Sargon has actually left 
us an account of the events which led to his accession to 
the throne. The document, called the Asshur Charter, 
claims that Shalmaneser V wrongfully imposed corvee on 
the city of Asshur, with the result that the citizens of 
Asshur rebelled against him and put Sargon on the throne 
in his place. Sargon rewarded Asshur by eliminating the 
wrongful impositions and granting the citizens special 
privileges. The rebels on the other hand were punished, 
and 6,300 of them were deported to live in Hamath in 
Syria. 

Assyria’s internal difficulties during this time gave her 
vassal states in the W an excellent opportunity to rebel. 
Among the rebel states were Damascus, Arpad, and Sa¬ 
maria. As soon as Sargon had stabilized his control in 
Syria, he led an expedition to the W where he met the 
combined rebel forces at Qarqar in 720 b.c. Assyria’s 
forces won a victory and then marched S to reconquer 
Gaza and defeat an Egyptian army on the border of Egypt. 
Sargon now carried out massive punitive operations, which 
included the deportation of large numbers of people to 
Assyria. He also established an Assyrian garrison on the 
Egyptian frontier. Philistia, in particular, received the at¬ 
tention of the Assyrian monarch, who, after a few years, 
was able to subdue completely the various Philistine cities, 
including Ashdod. Within the W territory claimed bv 
Sargon was the island of Cyprus, a new addition to Assyr¬ 
ian influence. 

To the NW, Sargon’s campaigns were concerned with 
two major enemies, the Mushku or Phrygians led by Mita 
(the Midas of classical authors) and the Urartians under 
Rusa I and later Argisti II. The war between Sargon and 
Mita resulted in some slight territorial gain for Assyria, 
but the major achievement was eventual peace on this 
frontier. The Assyrian offensive against Urartu took place 
not only on the NW frontier but also on the N and NE 
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frontiers. Frequently other peoples, including the Man- 
neans and the Medes, allied themselves with Urartu against 
Assyria. To further complicate matters another people, the 
Cimmerians, were now well established in the area and 
actively hostile to both the Assyrians and the Urartians. As 
a result of Sargon’s numerous campaigns, Urartian power 
gradually declined and Assyria gained the upper hand. 

On the Babylonian frontier the most serious problem 
which Sargon had to deal with was Merodach-baladan, a 
Chaldean. Merodach-baladan seized the Babylonian 
throne during the confusion surrounding the accession of 
Sargon II in Assyria and remained there for the first twelve 
years of Sargon’s rule in Assyria (721-710 b.c.). Eventually 
Sargon was able to dislodge Merodach-baladan in 710, and 
the Chaldean fled to hide in Elam. Sargon now entered 
Babylon in triumph and was crowned king of Babylonia. 

Sargon II was one of those few Assyrian kings who built 
an entirely new capital. In this case the new city was Dur- 
Sharrukin, “Fort Sargon,” just a few kilometers N of Nine¬ 
veh. The central building of the new metropolis was the 
palace, but there was also a magnificent temple and ziggu- 
rat, and the entire complex was surrounded by an enor¬ 
mous wall. A beautiful park and numerous temples were 
also part of the city. People were transported from all 
regions to populate the new city. 

c. Sennacherib (704-681 b.c.). With the reign of SEN¬ 
NACHERIB, the son and successor of Sargon II, the 
apogee of the Neo-Assyrian Empire was readied. Jerusa¬ 
lem, the capital of the kingdom of Judah under Hezekiah, 
became the focal point of Sennacherib’s policy toward the 
W, for not only did Jerusalem refuse submission to the 
Assyrians but it also allied itself with the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians against Sennacherib. There is considerable 
controversy among modern scholars about the details of 
the military activities of Sennacherib in Palestine. The 
central question is whether there was more than one 
campaign against this region, and the biblical narratives 
are difficult to reconcile with what Sennacherib says in his 
royal inscriptions. Despite this controversy, some facts are 
clear. First, an Assyrian army defeated an allied Egypto- 
Ethiopian army at a place called Eltekeh in Palestine; this 
army had come to the aid of Hezekiah. Sennacherib then 
laid siege to Jerusalem. The city was not taken by force; 
instead, Hezekiah presented Sennacherib with rich tribute. 
However, other cities in Judah were not so fortunate. Many 
of them were captured, looted, and destroyed, chief 
among these being Lachish. An Ethiopian army moved 
into Palestine to deal with the Assyrian threat. The two 
armies—the Ethiopian and the Assyrian—camped oppo¬ 
site one another, and during the night before the battle 
was to take place, a mysterious event occurred. According 
to the Bible, the angel of the Lord descended upon the 
Assyrian camp and slaughtered all of the troops (2 Kgs 
18:13-19:36). Varying versions of this strange tale are 
found in Josephus (Ant 10.1.4—5) and Herodotus (2.141), 
and probably the truth will never be known. The fact is, 
however, that the Assyrian army on this occasion withdrew 
in confusion and disgrace. 

Turning to Babylonia, we are confronted with one of the 
most intriguing and enigmatic phenomena in Sennacher¬ 
ib s reign. Babylonian resistance to Assyria centered 
around the figure of the Chaldean Merodach-baladan, and 


when he died the resistance was continued by his son. 
Babylonian opposition to Assyrian rule found support 
among the Elamites, who provided troops. Merodach- 
baladan was very ambitious and wily in his endeavors to 
keep Babylonia independent of Assyria. He gained allies 
throughout the Assyrian empire, these allies including 
Hezekiah of Judah (2 Kgs 20:12-19). Sennacherib eventu¬ 
ally drove Merodach-baladan out of Babylon and chased 
him into the S marshes, where Merodach-baladan found 
refuge by crossing over to the Elamite shore. Sennacherib 
then turned his attention to Babylon. After fierce fighting 
Babylon was captured by the Assyrians, and Sennacherib, 
according to his royal inscriptions, utterly destroyed the 
city, killing or driving out all of its inhabitants. This act, 
which took place in 689 b.c., marks the lowest point in 
Babylonian history for centuries. 

A number of architectural and cultural projects are to 
be dated to this reign. Sennacherib chose Nineveh as his 
capital and set about a major urban renewal of this ancient 
city. He constructed a totally new palace complex, com¬ 
plete with park and artificial irrigation. He cut a swath 
right through the center of the city as a processional way 
leading from the bridge across the Tigris to his palace, 
and he erected enormous fortifications with gates and 
towers around the considerably larger city. His building 
projects at the city of Asshur were part of his attempt to 
reform Assyrian religion, the chief purpose being the 
subordination of the Babylonian god Marduk to the Assyr¬ 
ian god Asshur. This included the erection outside the city 
walls of a temple of the New Year (Akitu) which was 
decorated with images and inscriptions depicting the myth 
of Asshur (not Marduk) conquering the dragon Tiamat. 
Other evidence of the attempt to downgrade Marduk’s 
position is provided by a fragmentary text which seems to 
describe a trial in which Marduk is judged to be inferior to 
Asshur. 

The reign of Sennacherib ended in violence. There is 
much mystery and confusion about the actual events, but 
from native sources as well as from the Bible it is clear that 
Sennacherib was assassinated by one or more of his own 
sons. Out of the confusion arose Esarhaddon, a younger 
son of Sennacherib, to become king. 

d. Esarhaddon (680-669 B.c.). ESARHADDON, a son 
of Sennacherib, is by far the most unusual of all Assyrian 
kings in that he was clearly more interested in cultural, 
and in particular religious, matters than in military 
achievements. Despite this predilection, however, it was 
during his short reign that Assyria first conquered Egypt. 
The view that Esarhaddon was less interested in military 
than in cultural matters is borne out by all of the written 
documents which have come down to us—royal inscrip¬ 
tions, letters, and oracle requests. These oracle requests 
were a fortunate discovery. They are records of inquiries 
by the king to the gods of divination, Shamash and Adad, 
through the diviners for guidance on state decisions. 

By far the most important military aim of Esarhaddon 
was the conquest of Egypt, a goal which no doubt his 
father Sennacherib had fostered. This endeavor led the 
Assyrian armies down into Palestine and Phoenicia. While 
Egypt was penetrated more than once, the only really 
successful invasion took place in 671 b.c., when the Assyr¬ 
ian and Egyptian armies fought three separate pitched 
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battles. The Assyrians were victorious and conquered the 
capital, Memphis. Governors were appointed and tribute 
collected for Assyria. But control over Egypt was very 
superficial, and on a subsequent campaign, aimed at trying 
to subdue the Egyptians more effectively, Esarhaddon 
died en route to Egypt. With the exception of two Phoeni¬ 
cian states, Sidon and Tyre, the lands of Palestine and 
Phoenicia remained reasonably submissive to Assyria dur¬ 
ing the reign of Esarhaddon. Sidon was effectively sub¬ 
dued, but despite a lengthy siege Tyre was never taken; 
that achievement remained for Alexander the Great many 
centuries later. 

In contrast to Sennacherib’s policy toward Babylonia, 
Esarhaddon’s policy was to appease the Babylonians 
through a rebuilding program and good government. The 
central portion of Esarhaddon’s building program in Bab¬ 
ylonia was the reconstruction of Babylon and in particular 
the rebuilding of the temple of Marduk. 

All of Esarhaddon’s building endeavors were quite di¬ 
verse. At Nineveh he extended the large barracks originally 
built by his father, Sennacherib and built or restored a 
park and several temples. At Asshur he did considerable 
work on the temple of Asshur. Curiously, there are royal 
inscriptions in which the reconstruction of the Asshur 
temple at Asshur and of the Marduk temple at Babylon 
are described side by side. Calah and Arbela also were 
included in the major reconstruction programs of Esar¬ 
haddon. 

Another interesting phenomenon was the role of Esar¬ 
haddon’s mother, Naqi 5 a (an Aramaic name; her Assyrian 
name was “Zakutu”). During the reign of her son, Naqi 5 a 
exercised unprecedented authority and behaved like a 
sovereign in many ways, building a palace at Nineveh and 
even writing royal inscriptions. Reports on cultic and mili¬ 
tary matters were addressed to her, and a sculptor was 
commissioned to create a statue of her. At the death of her 
son, she continued to exercise authority during the early 
reign of her grandson, Ashurbanipal, before her own 
death, 

Esarhaddon was very concerned over the succession, 
and he laid careful plans. In 672 b.c., the king assembled 
representatives from all parts of the empire and made 
them swear by the gods to respect his wishes with regard 
to the succession. The nature of the succession was totally 
new: Ashurbanipal was appointed heir to the throne in 
Assyria, while Shamash-shuma-ukin, his brother, was ap¬ 
pointed heir to the throne in Babylonia. This was the first 
time the two states had been split between two Assyrian 
monarchs, and whatever good reasons Esarhaddon had 
for this decision, inevitably it led to civil war. 

e. Ashurbanipal and the Fall of Assyria (668-612 b.c.). 
Superficially, Assyria seemed to be at the height of its 
power with the accession of Ashurbanipal, but in actuality 
decline had already set in. The first real military concern 
of Ashurbanipal was Egypt. Esarhaddon had begun the 
penetration of Egypt, but Ashurbanipal had to lead fur¬ 
ther campaigns there in an attempt to subdue that nation. 
In 667 b.c. he recaptured Memphis, which had thrown 
out the Assyrian garrison. The guilty Egyptians were pun¬ 
ished and new governors appointed. A few years later, 
Memphis once again rebelled with the support of the 
Ethiopians. Ashurbanipal sent a second expedition to 


Egypt, which not only recaptured Memphis but gained the 
city of Thebes (ca. 663 b.c.) as well. This was the height of 
Assyria’s penetration of Egypt. After this time, as Assyria’s 
attention was distracted elsewhere, Egypt fell away from 
Assyrian control and eventually became independent. 

The most serious military problem which Ashurbanipal 
had to face was Babylonia and its ally Elam. The unusual 
division of the succession between Assyria and Babylonia 
with Shamash-shuma-ukin, the brother of Ashurbanipal, 
being appointed king of Babylonia inevitably led to civil 
war. This broke out in 652 b.c. and came to an end four 
years later in 648. The struggle between the two brothers 
was bitter, and the sufferers were the Babylonians them¬ 
selves, for most of the conflict took place on Babylonian 
territory. Despite the help of allies such as the Elamites 
and Arabs, Shamash-shuma-ukin finally lost. The ultimate 
disaster was a two-year siege of the city of Babylon during 
which the citizens suffered terrible hardship and famine. 

The fall of Babylon meant that Ashurbanipal could 
concentrate on Babylon’s ally, Elam. He led a series of 
successful and devastating raids into Elam, looting the 
countryside and sacking and destroying the cities. Finally, 
the capital of Elam, Susa, was captured and destroyed. 
Elam was by this deed effectively annihilated as a nation, 
but ironically for Assyria and Babylonia this made room 
for the influx of the Persians, who would eventually con¬ 
quer Mesopotamia. 

The building projects of Ashurbanipal were quite exten¬ 
sive. The untimely death of Esarhaddon had left a number 
of building enterprises unfinished, and these Ashurbani¬ 
pal undertook to complete. Nineveh continued to be the 
place of the chief royal residence, and among the various 
works Ashurbanipal constructed there was the spectacular 
N palace, on the mound now called Kuyunjik. This, the 
last great Assyrian palace, was magnificent and included 
an extensive terrace, a large park with exotic trees, plants, 
and animals, and numerous rooms lined with enormous 
stone reliefs depicting the victories of Ashurbanipal. Many 
of these reliefs can be seen today in the British Museum in 
London. Ashurbanipal also carried out work on the bar¬ 
racks at Nineveh, as well as other palaces and temples. In 
addition, he did some work at Asshur, Arbela, and Calah 
and took upon himself the responsibility of finishing Esar¬ 
haddon’s restoration program at Babylon. 

The favorite recreation of an Assyrian king was hunting, 
and much information is available about the hunting activ¬ 
ities of Ashurbanipal, both in written sources and in stone 
reliefs. In these, we find that the lion was the favorite prey 
of the king. The Assyrian hunted lions both in their 
habitats along the Balih river in Syria and in the marshes 
to the S of Babylonia. In addition, he had lions captured 
alive and brought to a large park in Assyria, where he 
could hunt them at his leisure. Such a hunt had a religious 
connotation and at the end of the chase, a ritual was 
performed, which ended with the king pouring a libation 
over the lions’ corpses, as depicted in stone reliefs. 

Ashurbanipal, unlike many of his predecessors, was 
intensely interested in cultural pursuits. This interest went 
back to his early education, for he boasted that he was not 
only taught how to ride horses, drive chariots, throw the 
spear, and shoot the arrow, but also how to read and write. 
No other Assyrian king has made this latter boast, and it is 
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generally assumed that most Assyrian kings were illiterate. 
Ashurbanipafs ability in letters led him to be involved 
actively in the acquisition of large numbers of cuneiform 
tablets for his libraries at Nineveh. Much of this library has 
been recovered in modern times and is our major source 
for both Assyrian and Babylonian culture. For this, we owe 
Ashurbanipal a great debt. 

The latter part of the reign of Ashurbanipal is shrouded 
in darkness, and he was succeeded by a series of insignifi¬ 
cant kings. Assyria was already in decline by this time. The 
Babylonians, allied with the Medes, marched into Assyrian 
territory and eventually penetrated the Assyrian heartland 
itself. The city of Asshur fell in 614 b.c. Then, the Baby¬ 
lonians and Medes concentrated on the capital, Nineveh, 
which fell after a three-month siege in 612 B.c. Although 
a remnant of the Assyrian dynasty continued to attempt to 
rule from Harran for a few years after this disaster, the 
Assyrian empire had come to an end. 

The reasons for the fall of Assyria are multiple and 
intertwined. One must date the beginning of the fall to 
the civil war between Assyria and Babylonia, which broke 
out in 652 b.c. Assyria never recovered from that conflict, 
although to all appearances it was the victor. Militarily, it 
was left weak and a prime target for major enemies on its 
horizons such as the Cimmerians, Medes, Manneans, and 
Babylonians. While these external factors were important 
reasons for the fall of Assyria, there were internal weak¬ 
nesses as well. The Assyrian provincial administrative sys¬ 
tem was still a very primitive one. If chance had allowed 
the Assyrians more time, perhaps they would have devel¬ 
oped a more effective system; the Achaemenid Persians 
did, and their provincial administrative system was based 
upon that of the Assyrians. Another internal factor was 
that Assyria had an absolute monarch. There are advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages to such a political system. As long 
as the character and personality of the absolute monarch 
was strong, the state was strong, but as soon as a weak man 
came to the throne disaster ensued. Ashurbanipal was 
clearly a very strong character, but he was succeeded by a 
series of weak individuals who lost control over the state. 

In conclusion, one must observe that the “fall of Assyria” 
was really a transfer of power to the Babylonians, who 
under Nabopolassar and later Nebuchadnezzar II simply 
took over the Assyrian empire and continued to run it in 
the Assyrian manner. The Assyrians as a people continued 
to live in the region but had become subjects of the 
Babylonian monarchs. See the following article. 

E. The Army 

Assyria was a militaristic state, and the entire organiza¬ 
tion of the nation was centered around the army and 
warfare. It was this specialized concentration which over 
the centuries made Assyria the supreme political power in 
the ANE. Most of what we know of the Assyrian army 
comes from the Sargonid period; that is, the time of the 
Late Neo-Assyrian empire. Given the nature of our 
sources, there are no precise figures on the size of the 
Assyrian army, although by the Sargonid period it must 
have numbered several hundreds of thousands of troops. 
This vast resource of manpower would, however, be called 
up only lor a major campaign. There was a very strict 
hierarchy in the organization of the army, and this hier¬ 


archy very closely paralleled the civil administration. The 
king was the supreme commander of the army, and im¬ 
mediately under him was the “field marshall” (Akk tartan ). 
See TARTAN. The army was divided into units of various 
sizes and types, but the basic division was the “company” 
(ki$ru), which consisted of 50 men under a “captain” (rab 
ki$ri or rab hanse). The company, in turn, was broken down 
into hies of 10 men. An officer carried a mace as the 
symbol of his authority. 

The Assyrian army consisted mainly of infantrymen, 
but there were also smaller, more specialized units of 
chariotry, cavalry, and engineers. The infantrymen were 
equipped with spears, bows, slings, daggers, swords, 
maces, and battle-axes, and they defended themselves with 
various types of shields. The archers were a specialized 
group within the infantry. Each archer was equipped with 
his own quiver of arrows and a bow which was as tall as 
himself. Archers worked in groups of three, consisting of 
the archer himself, a spearman to protect him, and an¬ 
other man bearing an enormous shield to protect all three. 

The light horse-drawn chariot was first introduced to 
the Fertile Crescent in the middle of the 2d millennium by 
the Indo-Europeans. It quickly became an integral part of 
the Assyrian army. Over the subsequent centuries, its form 
and efficiency was gradually improved, although the basic 
type of chariot remained the same, being a two-wheeled, 
open-backed vehicle drawn by one or more horses. In the 
9th century b.c., each vehicle had a driver and an archer. 
Later, one or two shield bearers were added for the de¬ 
fense of the driver and archer. The bow used by the 
chariot’s archer was much smaller than that used by the 
infantry archer. 

Cavalries were not introduced in the Near East until the 
1st millennium, but their introduction added considerable 
mobility to the Assyrian army. The cavalryman and the 
charioteer were the elite of the Assyrian army. Each caval¬ 
ryman was equipped with a small bow and a short sword. 
In the 9th century B.c., he was usually accompanied by a 
second mounted man with a shield, who protected the 
archer and held his horse’s reins when he was shooting. 
After the 9th century, this companion disappeared. 

Apart from the standing army, which had been estab¬ 
lished by Tiglath-pileser III in the late 8th century b.c., all 
troops were raised under a special institution called the 
ilku, through which they were required to perform military 
service each year for a limited period of time. But as time 
went on, the ilku proved inadequate to provide the number 
of troops required, and toward the latter days of the 
Assyrian empire foreign troops and mercenaries were 
included in the ranks of the Assyrian army. Assyrians 
proper were spread around the empire as much as possi¬ 
ble, since they were the most loyal, and they constituted 
the chariotry and cavalry divisions. The infantry consisted 
largely of foreigners and mercenaries, the foreigners be¬ 
ing Arameans and at least some of the mercenaries being 
Greeks. 

By the Sargonid period there were three basic kinds of 
soldiers: the permanent professional, the man fulfilling 
his ilku obligation, and the extraordinary soldier called up 
for a specific campaign. The raising of Assyrian troops was 
the primary responsibility of the captains, and each cap¬ 
tain had a certain number of villages under his control. 
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The captain, in turn, was responsible to the provincial 
governor. 

As for military strategy, there is little evidence of any 
major coherent system in the 2d millennium b.c. But by 
the 9th century with the reign of Ashurnasirpal II, the 
conduct of Assyrian warfare had become a relatively well 
organized matter. By this time it is clear that there was a 
grand plan behind the organization of the campaigns. 
Ashurnasirpal II, Shalmaneser III, and their successors 
carefully considered long-range policy before launching a 
series of campaigns. An Assyrian campaign normally 
started in the spring, as soon as the winter rains had 
stopped. The core of the army gathered at an appointed 
starting point, which was not necessarily the capital. Here, 
the monarch inspected the troops, and the priests and 
diviners performed the necessary religious rituals. As the 
army marched off it was preceded by the standards, ac¬ 
companied by the priests, the diviners, and the king with 
his personal bodyguard. After these came, in the following 
order, the chariotry, the cavalry, the infantry, and the 
impedimenta. Further levies of troops would be picked up 
at gathering points in the regions of the empire through 
which the army marched on its way to the frontier. The 
army carried with it some food supplies when it started its 
march, and these supplies, mainly barley, were issued in 
daily rations. Essentially, however, the Assyrian army lived 
off the land through which it marched. At the successful 
conclusion of the campaign, the hostages and booty were 
paraded through the streets of the Assyrian capital. The 
king was driven in state in his ceremonial chariot, with the 
conquered princes and nobles plodding in chains behind 
him. 

Assyrian military strategy involved pitched battles, siege 
warfare, and psychological warfare. In pitched battles, the 
fighting was usually performed hand to hand by the infan¬ 
try under cover of the archers, chariotry, and cavalry. 
Special tactics used on occasion were midnight attacks, 
damming rivers to flood the enemy camp, and taking a 
position to cut the enemy off from its water supply. The 
main goal in all battles was the capture or death of the 
enemy leader, and the fulfillment of this was the immedi¬ 
ate signal of victory. 

The Assyrians were particularly adept at siege warfare, 
and they developed highly specialized siege techniques. 
These techniques were adopted by later imperial armies, 
including those of the Romans. But siege warfare was a 
prolonged and costly business, and even pitched battles 
consumed much time, manpower, and equipment. Thus, 
the Assyrians often tried psychological warfare first, using 
various methods to try and persuade the people of a target 
area to surrender without resistance. One such method 
was to surround a city and then send one or more high- 
ranking Assyrian officers to stand near the walls and 
harangue the inhabitants. These officers, who spoke the 
local language, presented arguments to the besieged peo¬ 
ple about why they should disobey their leaders and open 
the gates peacefully to the Assyrians. They were promised 
lenient treatment if they did so. A good example of this 
tactic is recorded in 2 Kgs 18:16-37, where it is narrated 
that Sennacherib sent his RABSHAKEH to the walls of 
Jerusalem to persuade the inhabitants to overthrow Heze- 
kiah and surrender Jerusalem to the Assyrians. 


If such psychological tactics failed, Assyria’s methods 
changed dramatically. One or more groups or cities were 
singled out for a major onslaught, be it pitched battle or 
siege, and once they were defeated the people were horri¬ 
bly mutilated and slaughtered while their houses and 
towns were burnt to the ground. Victims were selected, 
their skins were flayed, and the mutilated corpses were 
hung on stakes surrounding the city. News of such horrible 
acts spread quickly throughout the region, and commonly 
the people submitted to the Assyrian army without further 
resistance. This “calculated frightfulness” or psychological 
warfare of the Assyrian army won it a notorious reputation 
in the Bible and in subsequent histories. Whatever moral 
judgement one might pronounce on such tactics, the prac¬ 
tice was extremely effective; and one must remember that 
it was selective. Only strategic targets were singled out for 
this treatment, and there was a specific purpose behind it. 

Another tactic which the Assyrians employed, and which 
also gave them a notorious reputation in ancient history, 
was the deportation of people. Populations of a given 
region were uprooted and moved to areas completely 
foreign to them, where they could no longer cause trouble. 
The reason for the deportation was to put down rebellious 
elements within the empire and at the same time to pro¬ 
vide labor for major building projects or to develop uncul¬ 
tivated land in order to supply food for the increasing 
populations of the Assyrian cities. 

The Assyrian army was the most successful army devel¬ 
oped in the ancient world in pre-Persian times. One flaw 
did develop in the Assyrian fighting army, however, and 
that was the increasing use of foreign troops. But given 
the other major factors which led to the fall of Assyria, as 
outlined above, this flaw was probably a minor factor in 
the collapse of the Assyrian empire. 

F. Hunting 

The favorite recreation of the Assyrian monarch was 
hunting. This sport had the advantage of keeping him 
and his entourage in top physical condition during the lull 
between campaigns. Hunting as an Assyrian sport is at¬ 
tested already in the Middle Assyrian period. By the time 
of the Neo-Assyrian Empire, it had developed into a na¬ 
tional institution similar in many respects to the annual 
campaign. Notable examples of this were the lion hunts of 
Ashurbanipal, which even had religious significance. Thev 
were attended by great ceremony and watched by the 
general populace. The gods Ninurta and Palil were the 
patron deities of the hunt. 

The favorite hunting grounds of the Assyrian kings were 
the forests which once covered Syria between the Habur 
and upper Euphrates rivers. The larger the animal, the 
more valued it was as a prey. The Assyrians boasted most 
about killing or capturing such enormous beasts as ele¬ 
phants, lions, wild bulls, and panthers, which in antiquitv 
were abundant in Syria. Lions were also tound in the 
marshes in S Babylonia, where they were hunted bv 
Ashurbanipal. Besides killing beasts, the Assyrians some¬ 
times captured them alive and brought them back to 
populate game parks in Assyrian capitals. They hunted 
animals in a variety of ways. Sometimes they simply chased 
them with chariots, but at other times they stalked them 
on foot. It was a common tactic for the king and his 
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entourage to lie in ambush in hollows in the ground while 
the king’s men stampeded the animals toward them by 
battue. It is sad to record that the uncontrolled slaughter 
of animals in Syria, together with the uncontrolled cutting 
of timber in the region, led to the extinction of all large 
beasts and the destruction of the forests. 

G. Libraries 

Despite the fact that Assyria was a militaristic state and 
that the favorite recreation of Assyrian monarchs was 
hunting, the Assyrians had great respect for culture, and 
Assyrian libraries were major institutions in antiquity. 
These libraries were founded in Middle Assyrian times 
and contained largely Babylonian texts, for the Assyrians 
recognized that the Babylonians had special talent in liter¬ 
ature and learning. The Assyrians themselves had scribes, 
of course, who occasionally wrote literary works, but such 
works were scarce and usually showed much Babylonian 
influence. The very idea of a library was in fact imported 
into Assyria from Babylonia. The assiduous collection of 
Babylonian written works probably began with the sack of 
Babylon by Tukulti-Ninurta I (ca. 1243-1207 b.c.). 

In subsequent centuries, when Assyria was powerful, the 
kings set themselves the task of continuing and expanding 
such libraries. It eventually became a passion, and a good 
example of this is the last great Assyrian king, Ashurbani- 
pal. This monarch sent out agents throughout Babylonia 
to collect, as he states in a letter: 

. . every last tablet in their establishments and all the 

tablets which are in Ezida. Gather together the entirety 

of ... (a long list of text types) and send them to me. . . . 

If you see any tablet which I have not mentioned and it 

is appropriate for my palace . . . send it to me!” 

By the Neo-Assyrian period, libraries existed in all major 
Assyrian cities and probably in many of the minor cities as 
well. Nabu was the patron deity of the libraries, since he 
was the god of the scribal craft. The libraries, at least in 
the temples, therefore were called Ezidas after the name 
of Nabu’s shrine at Borsippa. The libraries consisted of 
collections of literary and related works inscribed in cune¬ 
iform on clay tablets. The tablets were arranged in several 
rows on clay shelves, as we know from a Babylonian library 
recently discovered at Sippar. Tablets containing cata¬ 
logues of the works stored in the libraries were maintained, 
and some of these have been preserved. The library collec¬ 
tions consisted of compositions of various types, including 
what we would call literary, learned, and religious works. 
In form, these library tablets are easily distinguishable 
from everyday documents by the extra care with which the 
scribes wrote them and the better quality of clay used. 

As stated earlier, libraries existed in all major Assyrian 
cities as well as in most minor cities. In practice, archaeol¬ 
ogists have so far recovered evidence of such libraries at 
Asshur, Nineveh, Calah, and the provincial city of Huzir- 
ina 1= Sultantepe) on the Balih river. By far the most 
important and largest library so far recovered is that of 
Ashurbanipal at Nineveh. Because of the unscientific 
method by which these tablets were recovered, it is impos¬ 
sible to give an accurate estimate of the number of works 
this library once contained. It must have had at least 1,500 


tablets, but how much higher one should push this figure 
is very uncertain. 

While one generally thinks of the Assyrians as crude, 
military warriors, the Assyrian libraries are an example of 
the great cultural interest of the Assyrians. It is thanks to 
the Assyrian libraries that so much is known not only of 
Assyrian culture but also of Babylonian and Sumerian 
civilization. 

H. The State 

Politically, the Assyrian state was an absolute monarchy. 
The form of the Assyrian state and its kingship was essen¬ 
tially a native development, although there was some influ¬ 
ence from Babylonia. By far the most important part of 
the concept of monarchy in Assyria was the link between 
the Assyrian king and the god Asshur. The Assyrian king 
was the representative of the god Asshur on earth and 
acted under his authority. In contrast to periods in Sume¬ 
rian and Babylonian history when the king was regarded 
as a god, the Assyrian king was never deified. He was 
always regarded as a human being, albeit the supreme 
human being on earth. 

The Assyrian king had absolute control over the state, 
but there were three checks to his absolute power: religion, 
legal precedent, and the attitude of his nobility. The 
monarch, as representative of the god Asshur on earth, 
had to respect religious practice, and this involved regular 
participation in religious rituals. With regard to legal prec¬ 
edent, the king had to respect the traditional rights of 
individuals, such as property ownership, and of groups or 
institutions, such as tax exemptions granted to privileged 
cities. As to the third check to his authority, the attitude of 
the nobility, the Assyrian king’s position depended very 
much upon the support of the upper classes. On the few 
occasions in Assyrian history when the Assyrian king of¬ 
fended the nobility, the results were disastrous for the 
king. Apart from these three factors, the king had su¬ 
preme power in Assyria. 

The Assyrian king was the sole legislator in the state, 
and his “law-making” consisted of making royal decrees. 
There was not even an assembly in which his decrees might 
be discussed, although he did seek advice from his chief 
officials and sanction from the gods by means of omens. 
In the judicial sphere, the king was the supreme judge in 
the state, and legal disputes which could not be decided at 
a lower level eventually came to his attention. The Assyrian 
king was the commander in chief of the army and fre¬ 
quently led the army in person on campaign. As for 
religion, as already mentioned he was the representative 
of the god Asshur on earth. This involved his position as 
high priest of the god Asshur and required his presence 
frequently at major state religious festivals. In the eco¬ 
nomic sphere, in theory the Assyrian monarch owned all 
of the land in Assyria, and all commercial transactions, 
both domestic and foreign, were subject to his control and 
taxation. 

In practice, the Assyrian king was isolated in his palace 
and harem from the Assyrian populace. Our sources allow 
us only glimpses of court life, but we can piece together 
from these a fuller picture by analogy with later oriental 
courts, in particular the Ottoman court at Istanbul, which 
was an indirect successor of the Assyrian court. A major 
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institution in the Assyrian court was the harem, which 
consisted of a number of wives, concubines, serving maids, 
and eunuch guards. There was a strict order of prece¬ 
dence within the harem, with the queen mother at the top. 
Immediately under her in authority was the chief wife of 
the reigning king, her status being determined by the fact 
that she was the first wife to give the king a male offspring. 
Princes normally spent their early years in the harem. 
There was much rivalry and jealousy within the Assyrian 
harem, and since the heir to the throne spent his early 
years there, harem plots to overthrow the king were not 
uncommon. 

Male primogeniture was the rule of succession in As¬ 
syria. As soon as the eldest son of the king had reached a 
certain age, he left the harem and was officially appointed 
crown prince in a special ceremony. At the end of the 
ceremony, he entered the “House of Succession” (bit re- 
duti). Here, he was surrounded by a court similar to his 
father’s, and he had his own personal bodyguard. In the 
“House of Succession,” he received rigorous training and 
education as preparation for his eventual succession to the 
throne. Ashurbanipal gives us some information about this 
training, which may or may not have been typical. Ashur¬ 
banipal says that he learned to ride, to shoot, to read, and 
to write. At the end of this training, the crown prince was 
assigned an official position in the Assyrian administra¬ 
tion. In the Sargonid period at least, this involved the 
prince becoming the king’s representative at home, with 
full royal authority while his father was on military exer¬ 
cises. Since nothing is said about the crown prince being 
trained in administration while in the House of Succession, 
it is apparent that he learned this skill “on the job.” 

The Assyrian state was run by a bureaucracy which had 
a very rigid hierarchy. One might picture the hierarchy as 
a pyramid with the king at the pinnacle and under him 
several layers of officials, increasing in number down to 
the broad base which consisted of the labor force. Over 
the centuries, the hierarchial structure underwent 
changes, and numerous anomalies developed which were 
never fully resolved. The only major systematic reorgani¬ 
zation of the administration took place during the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser III. Assyrian administration was essentially 
a military structure, since Assyria was a militaristic state. 
There was usually little if any distinction between military 
and civil service. Although the chain of command was 
generally rigidly restricted to the next layer in the admin¬ 
istration, the king as absolute monarch had the right to 
intervene at any level in any affair. 

Bureaucratic positions tended to be hereditary in prac¬ 
tice, the son learning his father’s job by working with him. 
Thus, we find that certain levels of the bureaucracy tended 
to be monopolized by a small group of families. Patronage 
was the rule in Assyria, and no one could get a position 
without influence. 

Scribes were a special part of the Assyrian administrative 
system. The scribes were an elite group who had gradu¬ 
ated from a demanding and lengthy educational system. 
There were scribes at every level of the bureaucracy, with 
the vice-chancellor at the top and the numerous lesser 
skilled scribes at the very bottom, who kept track of the 
unskilled laborers and their wages. Since the vast majority 


of Assyrian officials were illiterate, the scribes had consid¬ 
erable influence over the running of state affairs. 

Assyrian officials derived their revenue from the re¬ 
sources under their jurisdiction, and the revenue was usu¬ 
ally in kind. On occasion, the king would reward an official 
for special service with expensive clothing, jewelry, tax 
exemption, or residence for life at the palace. Officials, 
including scribes, constantly complained that they were 
underpaid, and the custom of bribery was universal. There 
is frequent reference in our sources to punishment for 
inefficiency and corruption, which is an indication that 
these were rampant. Nevertheless, the Assyrian officers 
seem to have been a relatively hard-working, conscientious 
lot, and the king generally set them a very good example 
in this regard. 

For administrative purposes, the Assyrian empire was 
divided into two major units. The central and most impor¬ 
tant unit was the land of Asshur itself, the Assyrian heart¬ 
land. This included the four major cities of Asshur, Ar- 
bela, Nineveh, and Calah, together with the surrounding 
agricultural land. Each of these cities had special privi¬ 
leges, including tax exemptions and military impositions. 

Beyond the Assyrian heartland was “greater Assyria.” 
The size and organization of this territory changed over 
the centuries. When it reached its greatest extent in the 
Sargonid period, two types of administration were used to 
control this vast territory. Some parts of the empire were 
directly controlled by the king through provincial gover¬ 
nors, while other parts of the empire were controlled by 
treaty arrangements between the Assyrian king and the 
local ruler. Some of these rulers were regarded as equal 
partners in the treaty arrangements, while others were 
regarded as vassals. Treaty arrangements with vassals in¬ 
cluded keeping foreign princes and nobles as hostages at 
the Assyrian court. 

Babylonia always had a special position in the Assyrian 
state, as observed already in the discussion of the political 
history. Assyria tried to deal with Babylonia by various 
means; for example, sometimes concluding treaties with 
Babylonian kings as equal partners, or at other times 
ruling Babylonia directly. The fact is that Assyria never 
was able to find a satisfactory solution for the administra¬ 
tion of Babylonia. 

The administrative center of the Assyrian state varied 
from time to time. Originally, it was at the city of Asshur, 
but in the 9th century Ashurnasirpal II made the center 
Calah. Finally, in the 7th century, Sennacherib chose Nin¬ 
eveh as the administrative center and this city remained 
the capital of the Assyrian state until its downfall. At each 
of these sites have been found remains of the state ar¬ 
chives, including voluminous correspondence. These rec¬ 
ords and reports are in part a result of the king’s standing 
order to all officials that they must report “whatever you 
see and hear.” To ensure rapid communication between 
the capital and the outlying regions of the empire, there 
was a corps of messengers who were supported by a 
network of roads and posting stations. In an emergency, 
messages could be relayed even more quickly by a system 
of observation towers and fire signals. The Assyrian fron¬ 
tiers were carefully guarded by a series of fortresses 
manned by Assyrian troops. 
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I. Socioeconomic Structure 

The socioeconomic structure of Assyria was very con¬ 
servative and slow to change, a feature which it had in 
common with most preindustrial civilizations. Change in 
social structures and economic procedures was rare, the 
attitude being that if something had been good enough 
for previous generations it was certainly good enough for 
the present generation. Only when former ways of doing 
things were no longer possible did the Assyrians consider 
developing new approaches. This rarely happened, and so 
the socioeconomic structure of Assyrian civilization under¬ 
went only minor modification throughout its lengthy his¬ 
tory. 

The core of the Assyrian social structure was the tribe, 
and fundamental motives for every Assyrian’s life were the 
protection and propagation of his family and tribe. This 
fact is well illustrated by the common personal-name type, 
whose use expressed the desire of the individual to pre¬ 
serve his tribe or family. This desire also found expression 
in the common practice of adoption, for adoption not only 
provided a childless couple with care for their old age, but 
also assured them of the continuation of their family. Even 
the dead were kept within the home, for they were buried 
under the floor. 

Apart from this central position of the Assyrian family, 
there was a class structure which was closely linked to 
power, wealth, and social standing. The king was at the 
top, immediately succeeded by the nobility of varius levels. 
Under them came the lesser officials, then the skilled 
laborers, and finally, at the bottom, the unskilled laborers. 
The unskilled laborers consisted of two groups; freemen 
and slaves. 

Slavery was not nearly so extensive in Assyria as it was in 
the Roman empire. Although slaves provided an impor¬ 
tant part of the labor force for Assyria, particularly for 
the major building projects of the kings, the Assyrian 
economy did not depend upon slavery as did the Roman 
economy. There were two types of slaves in Assyria; the 
debt slave and the prisoner of war. The debt slave was a 
native Assyrian, and his slavery lasted only so long as he 
was unable to pay off his debts. In other words, it was the 
Assyrian form of bankruptcy. A debt slave enjoyed a num¬ 
ber of privileges; he could marry a free person, appear as 
a witness in a court case, conduct business transactions 
with other slaves or their masters, and even own property 
to which slaves were attached. In theory, it was always 
possible for a debt slave to pay off his debts and regain his 
freedom. In practice, however, manumission was rare in 
Assyria. The high interest rates, to be mentioned later, 
meant that it was not only easy to fall into debt slavery but 
that once in that situation it was very difficult to amass 
enough resources to buy one’s way out of debt. The other 
type of slave, the foreign captive, was in an entirely differ¬ 
ent position. He had no real rights in Assyria, and he was 
given the most menial tasks to perform. His only hope of 
freedom was escape or death. 

The status of women in Assyrian society was extremely 
low, even lower than in Babylonia. In Assyria, one rarely 
found a woman acting in a legal or business transaction on 
her own behalf, for she had virtually no legal rights as an 
individual. She was entirely dependent upon her male 
relations—father, husband, sons, and brothers—and their 


position in society. She was confined to separate quarters, 
the harem, and apart from her immediate male relatives 
her social intercourse was restricted entirely to other fe¬ 
males. Marriage, the rearing of children, cooking, and the 
general care of the home were her established roles in life. 

The vast majority of Assyrians lived in the large cities, 
the major centers being Asshur, Nineveh, Arbela, and 
Calah. There are no reliable statistics for population fig¬ 
ures, but one estimate has concluded that Calah at its 
height contained about 63,000 inhabitants, while Nineveh 
probably had about 120,000 (Oates 1968: 43-44). The 
immediate surrounding countryside was insufficient to 
support such large numbers of nonproductive people, 
which is why, beginning in the 9th century b.c., the agri¬ 
cultural land cultivated by the Assyrians had to be ex¬ 
tended. Ashurnasirpal began the program of deporting 
foreign peoples into the undeveloped regions of Assyria 
to create new farms in order to provide the growing city 
populations with the necessary food. 

Within the cities, the streets were narrow and dark, 
being flanked by the blank walls of houses. An Assyrian 
house was centered around an inner courtyard, and apart 
from the street entrance there were no openings on the 
outside. 

As has been observed, the socioeconomic structure of 
Assyria changed only when it was compelled to do so. 
Certainly, the economy was forced to alter as Assyria 
developed from a small cluster of autonomous city-states 
first into a nation and then into an empire. As the Assyrian 
empire evolved, in a sense two separate economic systems 
developed. In the Assyrian heartland itself, the economic 
structure which already existed continued with only slight 
alterations. Beyond the boundaries of the heartland, how¬ 
ever, the economic organization of the territories now 
under Assyrian control inevitably changed. 

In Assyria proper, the economic bases were agriculture, 
animal husbandry, and trade. The S border of Assyria 
coincided with the S limit of dependable, annual rainfall, 
so that Assyria’s meadows could be cultivated with relative 
ease and profit. At the same time, the position of the city 
of Asshur at a strategic crossing point of the Tigris river 
meant that it straddled a major trade route between E and 
W. Thus, from earliest times the inhabitants of the Assyr¬ 
ian heartland were involved in foreign trade, a necessity 
since so many resources had to be imported into Assyria. 

As to actual ownership of land, all land in theory be¬ 
longed to the king as the representative of the god Asshur 
on earth. In practice, however, the crown had direct con¬ 
trol over only a limited amount of territory. The rest was 
controlled by wealthy institutions such as temples or by 
large families. This still left much land in the control of 
private individuals. Frequently, land in Assyria was held 
under an arrangement called ilku. By this arrangement, 
the client had the use of the land in return for performing 
state service, which involved both civil and military works. 
Obviously land which had an ilku obligation was less valu¬ 
able because the impositions involved were relatively oner¬ 
ous. In the Neo-Assyrian period, it was possible for the 
more important and wealthy Assyrian citizens to make 
payments in lieu of ilku service. This is significant for the 
history of the Assyrian army in the late period, since many 
wealthy landowners sent goods in payment of their ilku 
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obligations rather than manpower. Thus, the state was 
forced to hire foreign mercenaries to fill the ranks of the 
army. 

Crafts in Assyria were carried on in the palace and 
perhaps also in temples and on large estates. Originally 
the craftsmen actually worked in these buildings and were 
issued raw materials with which to make the finished 
products, but in Neo-Assyrian times craftsmen worked on 
a contract basis whereby they could repay their masters 
for the raw materials in a variety of forms and could keep 
back a certain amount for themselves as a commission. 

Money was unknown in Assyria and seems to have been 
an invention of the Greeks. Business was carried on by 
trading in kind, although there was a standard of ex¬ 
change in terms of precious metals, silver or copper. There 
was a standard for measurements, including weights. Some 
of these official weights have survived, being stone or metal 
carved in the shape of such animals as ducks or lions. 
These weights bear cuneiform inscriptions indicating their 
measurement. Careful accounts were kept of business 
transactions, and hundreds of administrative tablets, 
mainly from palaces, have been recovered. Prices fluctu¬ 
ated according to supply and demand, and there is no 
indication of state control over prices. 

The economic organization of the Assyrian empire had 
one goal—the enrichment of the Assyrian heartland and 
in particular the Assyrian court. The Assyrian king had 
no interest in the economic development of the outlying 
regions. So long as these conquered territories contributed 
annual tribute to the state treasury and remained submis¬ 
sive to his control, he was happy. But as time went on, the 
nonproductive element of the population of the Assyrian 
heartland increased, and greater and greater demands 
were made on the outlying regions for supplies. This 
escalating oppressiveness increased economic hardship 
and engendered hatred of the Assyrian rule. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the economies of the outlying 
regions of the Assyrian empire were gradually destroyed 
in order to prop up an artificial economy in central As¬ 
syria. This economic circumstance was no small factor in 
the weakening and eventual fall of the Assyrian empire. 

J. Legal Structure 

The supreme legal authority in Assyria was the god 
Asshur, which meant in practice his representative on 
earth, the king, who was the chief justice in the land. The 
king rarely exercised his authority in this capacity, how¬ 
ever, for most legal disputes were settled at a lower level. 
In ancient Assyria there was no specialized legal branch of 
the government comparable to what we are used to today 
in modern society. The vast majority of disputes were 
handled by the individuals involved, frequently with the 
intervention of a third party as an objective arbitrator. 
This third party was usually a neighbor. There were no 
courts as such, and there was no codified law. There was a 
document known now as the Middle Assyrian Laws (see 
ANET, 180-88), but this was more literary than legal. This 
is illustrated by the fact that in the few records of legal 
disputes from Assyria, no reference is ever made to the 
Middle Assyrian Laws. The real law of Assyria rested in 
custom and precedent. Disputes which could not be de¬ 
cided on this basis between the two parties, with the fre¬ 


quent help of a third objective individual, were referred to 
the official bureaucracy. 

A number of Assyria’s legal documents have come down 
to us. In Assyria, a legal document was the record of a 
transaction between two or more parties which included 
the names of witnesses to the transaction, the name of the 
scribe who recorded the transaction, and the date upon 
which it took place. A common feature of such texts was 
the inclusion of seal impressions of the major participants 
in the transaction. If an individual was too poor to own a 
seal, he pressed his fingernail into the moist clay, and this 
fact was duly noted on the tablet. Legal documents were 
frequently enclosed in envelopes of clay, and a brief ver¬ 
sion of the transaction was written on the outside of this 
envelope, which was then duly sealed. There were also 
legal documents in Aramaic on parchment or papyrus, 
but all of these have perished; only the bullae (lumps of 
clay with brief notes in Assyrian) which were squeezed over 
the cord binding these documents have been preserved. 

In Assyria, there were four major kinds of legal docu¬ 
ments: conveyances (sales), contracts, receipts, and court 
records. The word conveyance covers all texts which re¬ 
cord the transfer of property, and most of these are 
therefore sale documents, although rentals, marriages, 
adoptions, and inheritances also come under this heading. 
Conveyances contained provision against future claims 
and penalties for making false claims, which included 
heavy fines and occasionally some bizarre provisions. For 
example, a guilty party might have been required to pre¬ 
sent a number of white horses to a god if he had been 
convicted of making a false claim about a sale. Or he might 
have been required to burn his eldest son or, even more 
curious, to swallow an enormous amount of wool, thus in 
effect committing suicide. These more bizarre penalty 
provisions seem to have been more theoretical than prac¬ 
tical, and there is no evidence that they were ever enforced. 
In the case of the sale of slaves, the seller normally had to 
guarantee that the slave would remain free of illness for 
100 days after the sale. 

The second type of legal document, the contract, in¬ 
volved an obligation on the part of one party in favor of 
another, and this covered all kinds of loans and promissory 
notes. “True loans” were not common, since debts were 
incurred by the inability of an individual to pay the rent in 
the form of a portion of the harvest of land which he had 
contracted to cultivate. Interest rates were very high, the 
normal being in the range of 25-33 percent, but rates of 
100 percent or more per annum are attested. For this 
reason, many people remained in debt for their entire 
lives, and frequently they went bankrupt, which means 
they fell into debt slavery. When a debt was paid, however, 
the tablet recording the debt was smashed, thus effectively 
destroying all evidence of the loan. Only occasionally, lor 
special reasons, was it felt necessary to write out a receipt 
for the payment of a debt. Thus, this third type oi legal 
document was relatively rare. The creditor always had the 
obligation to provide proof of a debt. It a creditor could 
not produce a contract with a record of the loan, he had 
no claim against an individual. 

The fourth type of legal document, the court record, 
was uncommon. This reflects the tact already stated that 
most disputes were settled privately. On the rare occasions. 
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however, when this proved impossible, the disputants 
would go to an official in the Assyrian administration for a 
decision. When this happened, an official record was made 
of the proceedings, and these are what we call court 
records. But it should be noted that no law court was 
involved here, since they did not exist in ancient Assyria. 
The disputants simply went to a high administrative offi¬ 
cial, who was often the mayor of their village or town. If 
this official could not come to a decision, the disputants 
were sent to the “ordeal.” Unfortunately, little is known 
about the Assyrian ordeal. The presiding judge at the 
ordeal was the god, and after the litigants declared their 
respective claims before the god, the deity issued his ver¬ 
dict. How the god came to this decision and how it was 
announced are unknown, but the decision was final and 
binding upon both parties. It should be noted that no 
reference is made here to the king in this final appeal, 
although he was the supreme justice in the land. In admin¬ 
istrative matters, it is known that an Assyrian subject could 
appeal directly to the monarch. 

Murder and bodily injury were special cases. These 
again were normally settled by private agreement, and this 
is particularly so in the case of murder, for murder in¬ 
volved the blood feud, or vendetta. In Assyria, there was 
no such thing as a state crime apart from treason, which 
was punishable by death. Since there were no state crimes, 
prisons did not exist for the incarceration of criminals. 
However, the state might detain individuals for political 
reasons, and private individuals might forcibly restrain a 
person who had wronged them until the wrong had been 
redressed. 

K. Religion 

Religion is a complex subject in any civilization, and 
there is no exception to this for ancient Assyria. A primary 
consideration is the difference between the official or state 
religion and popular belief. This is true not only in ancient 
Assyria but also in modern society. What people actually 
believe, what they actually do in their religious observ¬ 
ances, and what is actually recorded as official religious 
doctrine may be quite different matters. In dealing with 
an ancient society such as that of the Assyrians or Hebrews, 
our knowledge is inevitably limited to and conditioned by 
the written records. In the case of the Hebrews, this means 
the Bible; in the case of the Assyrians, this means the 
multitude of cuneiform writings concerning rituals, 
hymns, incantations, etc. Thus, most of what can be said 
here about Assyrian religion concerns the state religion. 

Assyrian religion had two outstanding features: polythe¬ 
ism and the cult. The polytheistic nature of Assyria is 
comparable to that of Sumer or Babylonia, although the 
number of gods was more restricted. The chief gods in 
Assyria were Asshur, who was the king of the gods, fol¬ 
lowed by the goddess Ishtar and the gods Ninurta, Sha- 
mash, Adad, and Sin. Around each god there was centered 
a cult which included a large temple complex and a zig- 
gurrat, as well as priests and a supporting staff. This cult 
involved the performance of regular religious rituals and 
the presentation of offerings. 

The chief Assyrian god, Asshur, was almost character¬ 
less in comparison to the other gods of Assyria. Although 
he officially ruled and controlled all the land of Assyria 


and reigned supreme over all other gods, he really played 
no role in Assyrian mythology, and no personal character¬ 
istics are evident for him. This is in contrast to the other 
Assyrian deities. 

Much more lifelike and vivid is the figure of the goddess 
Ishtar. She was responsible for two contrasting activities: 
battle and love. In both these spheres she played a leading 
role, and there is a major place for her in the mythology, 
which in origin at least is largely Babylonian. She was the 
patron deity of two major Assyrian cities, Nineveh and 
Arbela, which shows the high regard the Assyrians had for 
Ishtar. Part of her cult included female ecstatics; these 
were prophetesses who went into a trance and made pro¬ 
nouncements to the Assyrian king of future victories and 
prosperity. These pronouncements were duly recorded 
and sent to the king from Ishtar’s cult at Arbela. 

Another outstanding deity in Assyria was Ninurta, the 
god of warfare and hunting, who was the firstborn son of 
Asshur. Ashurnasirpal brought the cult of Ninurta to the 
fore with the dedication to Ninurta of the chief temple at 
his newly constructed capital of Calah. Adad, the god of 
storm and rain, was another distinctive Assyrian deity. He 
shared with Shamash the responsibility for divination. The 
god Shamash, the sun-god, was responsible for justice, a 
role he also played in Babylonian religion. It should be 
noted that all of these major deities were males with the 
exception of Ishtar. This is a reflection of the dominance 
of the male in Assyrian society, and the fact that Ishtar is 
an exception is because she was the patron deity of Nine¬ 
veh in pre-Assyrian times. 

Assyrian culture was greatly influenced by Babylonian 
culture, and this is particularly so in religion. Three dis¬ 
tinctly Babylonian deities—Enlil, Marduk, and Nabu— 
became popular in Assyria at different periods. Enlil first 
appeared in Assyria during the reign of Shamshi-Adad I 
(1813-1781 b.c.). He was eventually identified with the 
god Asshur, who assumed his epithets and the cultic 
practices which surrounded him. The cult of Marduk 
appeared in Assyria by the 14th century b.c., and eventu¬ 
ally Marduk became so popular there that Sennacherib, in 
the 7th century b.c., tried to suppress the Babylonian cult. 
Nabu, the son of Marduk, became popular in Assyria in 
the 9th century b.c. when great temples were built at 
Assyrian cities in his honor. 

While the Assyrians may have had some religious rituals 
and practices of their own, by the time we reach the well- 
documented period in MA times, Babylonian influence is 
evident everywhere. Most religious ceremonies in Assyria, 
and in particular the New Year Festival, were greatly influ¬ 
enced by Babylonia. 

So far only the major deities have been mentioned, but 
there were also many minor deities, all with their own 
temples and shrines. An Assyrian city had many temples 
in it devoted to these various gods and goddesses, and 
larger temples contained several shrines for different dei¬ 
ties. A temple was a community unto itself, with its own 
hierarchy of personnel and its own economic resources, at 
least in origin. By the Neo-Assyrian period, however, As¬ 
syrian temples were no longer economically independent. 
They had become accustomed to receiving major benefits 
from royal campaigns. This brought them greater pros¬ 
perity but at the same time meant they lost some control 
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over their own affairs. Besides the priests, the temple 
personnel included artisans, scribes, kitchen staff, and 
domestic servants. 

The king was the chief priest in the land since he was 
Asshur’s representative on earth. His presence was fre¬ 
quently required at religious ceremonies, particularly at 
the celebration of the New Year, in which his right to reign 
for another year was confirmed by the god. Religion in the 
form of the temple rituals and divination had great influ¬ 
ence on the Assyrian king. Not only was the king required 
to participate in religious rituals but he also felt compelled 
to consult the diviners regularly on major state decisions. 
Thus, the priests and diviners had a great deal of influence 
on state affairs. 

By far the most important Assyrian ritual was the New 
Year ritual, called the Akltu. Most of the ceremony was 
performed in the Akltu temple, there being one outside 
the walls of each major Assyrian city. The ceremony in¬ 
volved an elaborate procession of the statues of the gods 
followed by a great feast. The Akltu festival included the 
coronation ritual in which the god Asshur confirmed the 
right of the king to rule for another year, and during 
which the princes and nobles renewed their loyalty oaths. 

The Assyrians were tolerant of other religions and reli¬ 
gious practices. They did not attempt to impose the wor¬ 
ship of Asshur or any other Assyrian deity upon peoples 
they conquered. They did, however, carry off divine sym¬ 
bols of conquered peoples which they held as hostages in 
order to insure the loyalty of these suppressed popula¬ 
tions. These symbols were returned once the Assyrians 
were assured that the people would be loyal. Indeed, far 
from suppressing foreign cults of conquered peoples, the 
Assyrian king sometimes presented offerings to them and 
sponsored building works on their temples. 

Most of what we know, and therefore most of what has 
been said so far, concerns the official religion of Assyria. 
Very little is known of the religious beliefs and practices of 
the common people. The masses had little to do with the 
great state festivals other than to stand by the roadside 
watching the great processions go by. It is known that each 
Assyrian believed he had a personal god, and that this 
personal god would present his needs and desires to the 
higher gods. In return, each Assyrian was expected to 
present offerings to this individual god. Magic, both black 
and white, was widely practised among the common peo¬ 
ple, and we have many documents from Assyrian libraries 
recording incantations. 

Divination, the prediction of the future, was closely 
related to Assyrian religion. Allusion to this practice has 
already been made in preceding paragraphs. In the Neo- 
Assyrian period, there were two major types of divination: 
astrology and extispicy. Astrology involved regular obser¬ 
vation of the movements of the stars and planets and the 
recording of such movements and any events on earth 
which took place at the same time, for the Assyrians 
believed there was a link between what happened in the 
heavens and what would happen on earth. Extispicy meant 
the examination of the entrails of sacrificed animals, since 
the shape and color of these entrails, such as the liver and 
lungs, indicated what would happen in the future. Divina¬ 
tion was carried out mainly by Babylonian diviners. 


L. Everyday Life 

Everyday life in Assyria was much the same throughout 
Assyria’s history, the daily behavior of someone living in 
the Old Assyrian period being essentially the same as that 
of someone living in the Neo-Assyrian Empire. Of course 
there was a great deal of difference between the everyday 
life of a member of the upper classes in Assyria and a 
member of the lower classes. In the following discussion, 
such differences will be noted where appropriate. 

The most outstanding characteristic of everyday life in 
Assyria was its spartanism. Assyria was a militaristic society, 
and everything revolved around the warrior. People who 
were not warriors were regarded simply as support staff 
for the fighting men. This, in particular, meant that the 
status of women was restricted entirely to that of supplying 
the needs of soldiers. Women were segregated from men 
and lived in a harem, and their role in society was to bear 
and raise children and to maintain the household. They 
were entirely dependent upon their male relatives and had 
few legal rights of their own. Men were the dominant sex, 
and in theory all men were soldiers and were subject to 
military conscription. In practice, certain types of workers, 
such as shepherds, were excluded from this service. 

The standard of living in Assyria was relatively high for 
an ancient culture for two reasons. First, Assyria was 
naturally a highly productive region, and thus the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Assyrian heartland from prehistoric times 
enjoyed the fruits of the land and the products of animal 
husbandry. Second, in the Neo-Assyrian period, the resi¬ 
dents of Assyria proper enjoyed the prosperity brought to 
their land by the hold their kings had over the surround¬ 
ing economies. The food the average Assyrian ate con¬ 
sisted mainly of barley in the form of bread spread with 
sesame oil. The usual beverage was beer, although wine 
was not uncommon. For vegetables, they had onions, leeks, 
and garlic. In addition, they enjoyed eggs from chickens 
and ducks, and fish from the rivers. For sweets they had 
grapes and honey, and in the Neo-Assyrian period nuts 
became more common as exotic nut trees were introduced 
into Assyrian gardens. Goats produced milk, which was 
turned into ghee (clarified butter) and cheese. The meat 
of animals and fowls was rarely eaten, it being preserved 
for festive occasions since it was a luxury. Of course the 
upper classes and in particular royalty enjoyed meat and 
wine more regularly. In fact, royal banquets were far from 
uncommon. 

Royal feasts are frequently mentioned in our sources, as 
they were used to celebrate a variety of occasions. Every 
new year in connection with the Akitu ritual, there was a 
ceremonial banquet called the takultu. Other occasions lor 
royal feasts were the conclusion of successful militarv cam¬ 
paigns and the end of major building projects. An example 
of the latter is the great banquet staged by Ashurnasirpal 
II to celebrate the completion of the building of his capital 
Calah. The menu of this banquet, which was served tc 
70,000 guests invited from all parts of Assyria, the prov¬ 
inces, and the surrounding lands, was engraved on stone 
by royal scribes for posterity (cf. ANET, 558-60). 

The basic material for constructing all buildings was 
mud brick, which was sometimes baked in the sun or 
more rarely, in kilns for greater durability . Marble (the so- 
called “Mosul marble*') was available in quarries in tin 
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vicinity of Nineveh, but given the difficulty of extracting, 
transporting, and working this relatively hard substance, 
its use was generally restricted to monumental buildings. 
Timber of various sorts, including the popular “cedars of 
Lebanon,” was imported for these monumental buildings 
as well. The house of the middle-class Assyrian usually 
consisted of two stories built around an inner courtyard. 
There was a pool of water in the center of the courtyard 
and steps on the side that led up to a balcony surrounding 
the second story. Family life was centered on this court¬ 
yard, and all doors and windows opened onto it with the 
exception of the main doorway leading into the street. The 
houses of wealthier people and the palaces of the kings 
had extensive gardens. Assyria also had its homeless poof, 
who carved out sleeping quarters for themselves in the city 
walls or in the ruins of monumental buildings, while some 
simply slept in doorways. The streets were narrow, twist¬ 
ing, and filthy since they had open sewers in the center to 
carry off all waste from the houses. 

A variety of textiles was woven from goat’s hair and 
sheep’s wool. The resulting cloth was dyed in various colors 
and cut into various shapes for clothing. In addition, both 
men and women wore some jewelry made from precious 
metals and stones, which had to be imported. Of course, 
the wealthier classes enjoyed more elaborate clothing and 
jewelry. 

The favorite recreations of the Assyrians were military 
in character. They loved to hunt (on royal hunts, see 
above). Contests in archery, javelin-throwing, stone-sling¬ 
ing, and similar sports were other popular pastimes. The 
Assyrians also entertained themselves with more peaceful 
pursuits. The parades of the great religious festivals were 
eagerly watched by the common people lining the streets 
of the great Assyrian metropolises. In the squares and 
gates, scribes and poets recited epics and sang songs to the 
masses. Both the parades and the recitations were accom¬ 
panied by vocal and instrumental music, the instruments 
including strings, winds, and percussions. Older and more 
sedentary people entertained themselves with board 
games, while children had toys such as clay models of 
chariots and soldiers. 

M. Legacy 

A major legacy of Assyrian civilization to the history of 
the world is the practical creation of an empire which 
embraced a large part of the civilized world. It was the 
Assyrian kings who first extended their authority well 
beyond the confines of national boundaries to rule over or 
effectively control a variety of far-flung peoples and terri¬ 
tories. Subsequent conquerors—the Achaemenid Persians, 
Alexander the Great, and the Romans—would strive to 
emulate the Assyrian achievement. 

A second legacy was the elaborate structure and formal¬ 
ity of the Assyrian court, which survived in later, neigh¬ 
boring cultures such as Achaemenid and Safavid Persia 
and Ottoman Turkey. Similarly, Assyrian military organi¬ 
zation, strategy, and tactics reappear in these and other 
later civilizations. 

A more subtle legacy is the protective role which Assyria 
played in sheltering Babylonia from foreign conquest, thus 
allowing that land to devote so much energy to cultural 
pursuits. Indeed, Assyria took an active part in creating 


libraries in which Babylonian literary and scientific works 
predominated. The libraries of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh 
are still our most important source for Babylonian culture. 
See CAH 1-3; GARI; TCS 5; LAR. 
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A. Kirk Grayson 

HISTORY AND CULTURE OF BABYLONIA 

The name “Babylonia” (see MESOPOTAMIA) can be 
used as both a geographical and a political term. As a 
geographical name it covers the S part of the modern 
Republic of Iraq, approximately from Baghdad in the N 
to Basra in the S. On the YV it extends roughly to the 
border of Saudi Arabia and on the E to Iran. In ancient 
times this area was a unified political unit only in certain 
periods, including the latter years of Hammurapi (ca. 
1792-1750 b.c.) and the time of the Neo-Babylonian Em¬ 
pire (627-539 b.c,). Before Hammurapi it was frequently 
divided politically into two areas, with Nippur at the cen¬ 
ter. The N was called Akkad and the S Sumer, and the 
phrase “the lands of Sumer and Akkad” was still in vogue 
long after the political division had any reality. 

A. Geography 

1. Physical Features 

2. Climate 

3. Natural Resources 

4. Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 

5. Trade, Communication, and Transportation 

6. Settlement Patterns 

B. Sources 

1. Written Sources 

2. Archaeological Sources 

C. Chronology 
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D. Political History 

1. Akkadians, Amorites, and Sumerians 

2. Early Old Babylonian Period (ca. 2017-1793 b.c.) 

3. The Hammurapi Age (ca. 1792-1750 b.c.) 

4. The Fall of Babylon (ca. 1750-1595 b.c.) 

5. The Kassites 

6. Middle Babylonian Period (ca. 1595-1000 b.c.) 

7. Babylonia and Assyria (ca. 1000-627 b.c.) 

8. The Neo-Babylonian Empire (626-539 b.c.) 

9. Babylonia Under the Persians and Greeks 

E. The State 

1. The King 

2. Administration 

F. Socioeconomic Structure 

G. Legal Structure 

1. Law Codes 

2. Law in Practice 

3. Status of Women 

H. Literature, Learning, and Libraries 

1. Literature 

2. Learning 

3. Libraries 

I. Religion 

1. State Religion 

2. Popular Religion 

3. Divination 
]. Everyday Life 
K. Legacy 


A. Geography 

1. Physical Features. Babylonia is the S part of Meso¬ 
potamia, the “Land Between the Rivers,” a name which 
reflects the importance of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
These join to form the Shatt-el-Arab, which drains into 
the Arabian/Persian Gulf in the S. A major tributary of the 
Tigris is the Diyala river. The rivers flood the flat plain in 
the springtime, bringing water sorely needed for plant 
growth. The S part of Babylonia consists of marshes, 
where, since prehistoric times, people have lived as much 
in boats as on land. The N extremity of the plain is 
determined by the narrowest point between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, although culturally Babylonian civilization 
often stretched farther up the Euphrates to such ancient 
sites as Mari. To the W are the Syrian and Arabian deserts, 
and to the E are the Zagros mountains. From the point of 
view of physical geography, the Khuzistan plain to the SE 
is an integral part of Babylonia despite the presence be¬ 
tween them of the Qarun river, which flows into the Shatt- 
el-Arab. 

2. Climate. The climate of a region affects not only its 
flora and fauna but also the human inhabitants and their 
behavior. Thus, in prehistoric times, the dwellers of the 
Babylonian plain were prompted to invent artificial irriga¬ 
tion systems in order to regulate the erratic water supply 
from rainfall and flooding rivers so that crop production 
was possible. From late spring to late fall the weather is hot 
and dry, while in the winter and early spring it is cool, 
sometimes close to freezing, and rain falls in abundance. 
The sudden and frequent downpours turn dry gullies, 
known as wadis , into swift rivers in a matter of hours. In 
the dry weather, high winds from various directions blow 
up fierce sandstorms, and in late summer a scorching wind 


from the S arises which is important for the ripening of 
dates. As far as is known, there was no significant change 
in climate during the historic period. 

3. Natural Resources. Babylonia was rich in only a 
limited number of natural resources: soil, salt, bitumen, 
reeds, water, fish, birds, animals, and plants. The soil was 
valuable not only for agriculture and animal husbandry 
but also as a source of clay for bricks (used for building) 
and for tablets (used for writing). Reeds from the marshes 
were used as writing styluses and in building, either as the 
main material in the construction of reed huts or, when 
coated with bitumen, for binding mats placed between 
layers of mud bricks. The rivers, marshes, and Arabian/ 
Persian Gulf teemed with various types of fish and also 
provided useful communication routes by boat. Birds were 
abundant, especially in the marshes, for Babylonia was, 
and is, at the S end of a major flyway of birds migrating 
from Europe. Wild animals in antiquity ranged in size and 
type from mice and snakes to wolves, pigs, gazelles, ona¬ 
gers, and lions. Missing from the list of Babylonia’s natural 
resources are important items such as stone, metals, and 
timber, which had to be imported through trade. 

4. Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. Agriculture 
and animal husbandry were the mainstays of the economy 
of the Babylonian plain throughout ancient times. The 
chief crops cultivated were barley and sesame, the former 
to make bread and beer and the latter to make vegetable 
oil. Onions, garlic, leeks, and mustard were common, but 
green vegetables were rare. In S Babylonia the date tree 
was, and still is, grown in large plantations for its fruit. 

The most popular domestic animals were mules, don¬ 
keys, cows, sheep, goats, pigs, dogs, and cats. Mules and 
donkeys were used as pack animals and for riding. Cows 
and goats provided milk and hides, while sheep produced 
wool. Only on special occasions would these animals be 
slaughtered for meat; chickens, ducks, geese, wild birds, 
and cheese were more economical sources of protein. 
Horses were not used extensively until the late 2d millen¬ 
nium b.c., when they began to be used for drawing chari¬ 
ots; the camel also became common at about that time. 

5. Trade, Communication, and Transportation. Foreign 
trade flourished as early as prehistoric times, when the 
inhabitants of the Babylonian plain sought good timber 
(such as cedar from Lebanon) and stone (such as marble 
from Assyria) for building; metals (such as tin and copper) 
for weapons and utensils; and precious metals (such as 
gold and silver) and precious stones (such as lapis lazuli) 
for luxury items. Overland communication and transpor¬ 
tation followed river courses, since these provided water 
and food for travelers. In particular, the Diyala vallev was 
a conduit for goods traveling to and from the Iranian 
plateau. Water routes were intensively used, with rafts and 
boats plying up and down the Tigris and Euphrates and 
larger boats carrying cargo through the Arabian/Persian 
Gulf to the coast of Oman and beyond. The speed with 
which one could travel these routes varied according to 
many factors, such as weather, terrain, and means ot 
travel. Under optimum conditions a caravan covered about 
25 km a day, while a swift runner could cover about 160 
km in the same time. This meant a trading caravan could 
ideally transport goods from the Gulf along the Tigris to 
the mouth of the Diyala, a distance of about 600 km. in 
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about twenty-four days. A relay of fast runners could 
deliver a message over the same route in about four days, 
under ideal conditions. 

6. Settlement Patterns. Inevitably, people settled in 
Babylonia by the water, for it provided their basic needs 
and was the easiest link for trade. Only as the inhabitants 
developed artificial irrigation were they able to spread 
beyond onto the plain. This required cooperation and 
organization, and thus urban communities developed. By 
the dawn of history (ca. 3000 b.c.), the Babylonian plain 
was dotted with a multitude of villages, towns, and cities. 
Along the Euphrates, on the periphery of the plain, were 
the seminomads, herders of sheep and goats, who wan¬ 
dered between the plain and the Syro-Arabian desert. 
They could not go far into the desert until they had the 
camel, in the 1st millennium b.c., and that is why they are 
called seminomads or donkey nomads. (Adams 1965; 
1972; 1981). 

B. Sources 

Until the mid-19th century of our era, the only sources 
available for ancient Babylonian history were the scant 
remarks in the Bible and in the writings of classical au¬ 
thors. By a.d. 1850, this had all changed, thanks to the 
beginning of archaeological excavations at ancient sites 
and the decipherment of Babylonian inscriptions. Since 
that date, research on the archaeological and written re¬ 
mains of Babylonian civilization has added enormously to 
the sources for and knowledge of this ancient culture. This 
activity continues today; and as these words are being 
written, yet more sources are coming to light. 

1. Written Sources, a. Indigenous. The contemporary, 
indigenous inscriptions of Babylonia, consisting of tens of 
thousands of texts, are by far the largest body of sources. 
These are written in the cuneiform writing system and in 
the Babylonian dialect of the Akkadian language. The vast 
majority of inscriptions are written on clay tablets, al¬ 
though some are on clay cylinders, bricks, stone slabs, and 
various objects made of precious stones and metals. These 
texts may be divided into a few groups; namely, royal 
inscriptions, letters, contracts, and administrative docu¬ 
ments. 

Royal inscriptions were originally written records com¬ 
missioned by the king to report to the gods that he had 
fulfilled his duty on earth. Principally, this duty entailed 
building projects (such as a temple), so that royal inscrip¬ 
tions were normally building inscriptions. As to their pious 
purpose, very early they developed into boasts by the ruler 
of his achievements. As a source for reconstructing Baby¬ 
lonian history, they are useful because of the wealth of 
detail they provide about kings, gods, and buildings. But 
one must remember that they are “official statements,” 
and therefore should be used carefully. 

Fortunately, a significant number of letters, many of 
them to or from the king and his officials, have been 
recovered. These allow us to look behind the official facade 
presented by the royal inscriptions and snatch glimpses of 
what was really going on and how those in charge were 
reacting. Normally, letters can be used for historical re¬ 
search in a meaningful way only when there is a cohesive 
corpus. Thus, for example, we have scores of letters writ¬ 
ten by Hammurapi to his chief officer at the city of Larsa, 
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and this permits us to study that king’s treatment of a city 
which he had just conquered. Individual and broken let¬ 
ters are usually of minimal value. 

Babylonian contracts and administrative documents 
number in the tens of thousands for certain periods, such 
as the NB Empire (627-539 b.c.). Like letters, they are 
normally only useful as sources when a cohesive corpus or 
archive has been recovered. A good example is the Mura- 
shu Archive, a corpus of documents left behind by a rich 
and influential family of businessmen of the Persian pe¬ 
riod (539-331 b.c.). See MURASHU, ARCHIVE OF. 

Later indigenous written sources comprise chronicles, 
king lists, and literary texts. Fortunately for us, the Baby¬ 
lonians wrote a number of chronicles, mainly of the later 
period, which narrate concisely but precisely outstanding 
events year by year. These, together with lists of kings, are 
the backbone of our chronological reconstruction of Bab¬ 
ylonian history. The chronicles are a reliable source in that 
they do not have a particular theory to prove, nor are they 
nationalistic in attitude. Literary texts of value to the 
historian are limited in number and very fragmentary. 
Nevertheless, they provide insights otherwise denied us; 
for example, a badly preserved historical epic of the late 
Kassite period (13th century b.c.) speaks of a religious 
rebellion against the reigning monarch, an event otherwise 
unknown from other sources. (Grayson 1975: 56—77). 

b. Foreign. The earliest biblical reference to Babylonian 
history seems to appear in Genesis 14, in which an invasion 
of Palestine by eastern rulers is narrated. While the iden¬ 
tity of these rulers and the events elude us, there can be 
little doubt that a kernel of historical fact lies here in 
obscurity and that the references to Amorites suggest the 
Old Babylonian (OB) period (ca. 2000-1595 b.c.). Much 
later in time, more concrete information appears in the 
biblical account (Isaiah 39) of the envoy sent to Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, by Merodach-baladan II, king of Babylonia 
(7th century b.c.). See MERODACH-BALADAN. This in¬ 
formation is valuable in reconstructing the war waged by 
Merodach-baladan against Sennacherib, king of Assyria. 
See SENNACHERIB (PERSON). By far the most dramatic 
biblical source for Babylonian history (2 Kings 24-25; 2 
Chronicles 36; Jeremiah passim) is about the invasion of 
Judah by Nebuchadnezzar II, king of Babylonia (604-562 
b.c.). See NEBUCHADNEZZAR. The final capture of Je¬ 
rusalem in 586 b.c. and the exile to Babylonia of many of 
its inhabitants is narrated in detail in the Bible, a welcome 
circumstance since the Babylonian chronicle for this pe¬ 
riod has not yet been found. 

Among other foreign sources are the lst-century writ¬ 
ings of the Jewish historian Josephus, who wrote in Greek. 
Indeed, Babylonian history is touched upon by a number 
of classical authors, including Herodotus, Ctesias, Diodo¬ 
rus Siculus, Xenophon, and Claudius Ptolemaus. Legends 
these preserve about Babylonian personalities (such as 
Nitokris, “queen of Babylonia”) may well have had a histor¬ 
ical basis, but this is now difficult to document. 

2. Archaeological Sources. The best-known Babylo¬ 
nian site, from an archaeological point of view, is the city 
of Babylon itself. Systematic excavation of this large tell 
was undertaken at the beginning of this century by a 
German expedition led by Koldewey. More recently, exca¬ 
vations have been resumed by the State Organization of 
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Antiquities of the Republic of Iraq. The monumental 
buildings, walls, and processional way of the Neo-Babylo¬ 
nian period (6th century b.c.) have been uncovered. Ear¬ 
lier levels are not so well preserved. At Dur-Kurigalzu, the 
capital of the Kassites (ca. 1595-1200 b.c.), digging has 
been done over some years, and both palaces and temples 
have been discovered. Other major archaeological sites are 
Nippur, Ur, Larsa, Isin, and Sippar, to name only a few. 

C. Chronology 

Babylonian chronology is well established for some pe¬ 
riods but poorly known for others. The best period, from 
this viewpoint, is the time from the mid-8th century b.c. 
and later. There are three main reasons for this: the 
wealth of indigenous documents bearing dates; the Baby¬ 
lonian chronicles and king lists; and the link these have 
with voluminous Babylonian records of observations of the 
movements of stars and planets, which modern astrono¬ 
mers can date. Between ca. 1595 and 750 b.c., chronolog¬ 
ical evidence is much more sparse. There are relatively few 
dated documents and chronicles, and the king lists are so 
badly broken that sometimes even the names and order of 
the kings are unknown. For the oldest period, ca. 2000- 
1595 b.c. , the relative chronology—the sequence of kings 
and events—is well known, but the absolute dates are very 
uncertain. There are, in fact, three schools of thought 
among modern scholars about these dates, giving rise to 
the terms “High Chronology,” “Middle Chronology,” and 
‘Low Chronology.” This article follows the Middle Chro¬ 
nology. For the High or Low chronologies, add or subtract, 
respectively, about sixty-four years. 

D. Political History 

If one could chart graphically the political history of 
Babylonia, it would appear like a rugged mountain land¬ 
scape, the tall peaks symbolising the few periods of Baby¬ 
lonia’s greatness and the deep valleys the long periods of 
weakness. For Babylonia, unlike Assyria, was rarely a great 
military or political power, the exceptions being the reigns 
of Hammurapi, Kurigalzu, Nebuchadnezzar I, and the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire. But even during the times of 
political eclipse, Babylonian culture flourished and left a 
legacy for Eastern and Western civilizations alike. 

1. Akkadians, Amorites, and Sumerians. Babylonian 
civilization was a pastiche of cultures and peoples which 
blended together to create one of the world’s great civili¬ 
zations. The evolution of an outstanding culture from the 
fusion of different ethnic groups was an ongoing process 
in Babylonian history. It continued to operate as new 
peoples moved into the Babylonian plain in subsequent 
periods. Chief among the ethnic strains in the population 
of Babylonia ca. 2000 b.c. were the Akkadians, the Amo¬ 
rites, and the Sumerians. The Sumerians and Akkadians 
had been present in the area for a long time and had 
created a civilization in the 3d millennium, commonly 
called “Sumerian,” of which Babylonian civilization was a 
direct heir. See above MESOPOTAMIA IN THE THIRD 
MILLENNIUM b.c. Some Amorites were also living in the 
plain with the Sumerians and Akkadians in the 3d millen¬ 
nium, but it was the massive immigration of Amorite tribes 
around 2000 b.c. that transformed the old order of things 
into Babylonian civilization. 


The oldest of the three peoples were the Sumerians, 
who spoke a language which cannot be identified with any 
known family of languages. This is not unusual in the 
history of ancient SW Asia, where there were many such 
tongues. Both Akkadian and Amorite, on the other hand, 
belong to the Semitic language family, a group which also 
includes Hebrew and Arabic. The region from which 
Semitic speakers spread was the Syro-Arabian desert (as 
we shall see when discussing other such groups, the Ara- 
means and Arabs). The origin of the Sumerians is still 
debated. 

The Sumerian language was in decline by 2000 b.c., 
being gradually replaced by Akkadian. This latter lan¬ 
guage was now being influenced by Amorite, and out of 
this melting pot emerged the Babylonian dialect of Akka¬ 
dian. The other major Akkadian dialect was Assyrian. A 
writing system called cuneiform, which had been invented 
for Sumerian a thousand years before, was borrowed by 
the Babylonians to write their own language. It is an 
indication of the influence of Sumerian culture in Babylo¬ 
nia, however, that the Babylonian scribes also continued to 
write literary and learned works in Sumerian, a language 
which was no longer widely spoken or understood. To the 
very end of Babylonian civilization, religious rituals, scien¬ 
tific compositions, and divinatory texts were written either 
in Sumerian or in a technical jargon which consisted 
largely of Sumerian logograms. But for affairs of state, 
business transactions, and everyday interchange, the Bab¬ 
ylonian dialect of Akkadian prevailed from about 2000 
b.c. until about 700 or 600 b.c., when another Semitic 
language, Aramaic, gradually gained popularity. This 
phenomenon was linked to Babylonian political and cul¬ 
tural history, as will be discussed later. Aramaic first be¬ 
came the everyday tongue and then slowly became more 
common in the domain of business and administration. At 
the same time, the Aramaic writing system, which utilized 
an alphabet, gained in favor. Nevertheless, Babylonian 
Akkadian and the cuneiform script continued to be used 
in some circles, essentially temples, until the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

The borrowing of the cuneiform script and the contin¬ 
ued, albeit restricted, use of the Sumerian language by the 
Babylonians were not the only spheres in which a Sume¬ 
rian legacy is evident. In fact, Sumerian culture permeated 
Babylonian civilization, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that it is impossible to understand Babylonian history 
without a firm grounding in Sumerian history. Babylonian 
literature, law, religion, socioeconomic structure, and po¬ 
litical structure all bear witness to a pervasive Sumerian 
presence. This influence was most evident in S Babylonia, 
the ancient center of Sumerian culture, although even in 
such a city as Sippar far to the N there was abundant 
testimony. Indeed, geography played a large role in this 
cultural continuum, for it was natural that later peoples, 
many of whom still had Sumerian blood, living in the same 
region, should carry on the same traditions. It is fortunate 
for us that the Babylonians were so influenced by and in 
awe of Sumerian culture, for it is primarily thanks to the 
Babylonians that so much of Sumerian literature and 
religion is known today. Most Sumerian literarv and reli¬ 
gious compositions were first written down in the early OB 
period (see 2. below) and deposited in libraries, the best ol 
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which was at Nippur. The discovery of the Nippur library 
in the last century opened to modern eyes the riches of 
ancient Sumerian civilization. Thus, in addition to Baby¬ 
lonia’s own legacy (see K. below), her role in this respect 
has earned our gratitude. 

2. Early Old Babylonian Period (ca. 2017-1793 b.c.). 

The fall of the city-state of Ur in S Babylonia ca. 2004 b.c. 
marked the end of Sumerian civilization, while the foun¬ 
dation of an Amorite dynasty at Isin, some distance N of 
Ur, in 2017 b.c., was the beginning of Babylonian civiliza¬ 
tion. There was some overlap, as evident from the dates, 
since the founder of the Isin I dynasty, Ishbi-Erra, was at 
first a vassal of Ibbi-Sin, the last king of Ur. But as Ur was 
more and more surrounded by enemies, primarily Amo¬ 
rite tribes and Elamites, Ishbi-Erra became increasingly 
independent. By the time Ur fell, Ishbi-Erra had already 
been acting as an independent ruler for some time. 

The period of history which ensued is characterized by 
the emergence of various Amorite dynasties in various 
small city-states, each of which was autonomous if only for 
a brief time. Chaos and warfare between these city-states 
were rife, and frequently one or more of the city-states fell 
under the power of another. In the confusion two city- 
states, Isin and Larsa, often commanded center stage, 
however precariously, and thus the Early OB era is often 
called the Isin-Larsa period. 

a. The Amorites. The Amorites were the moving force 
in this era, and it is this aspect of them which must be 
discussed here. The name Amorite embraces a number of 
Semitic-speaking tribes who came in large numbers from 
Syria-Arabia to Babylonia, and other parts of the Near 
East, toward the end of the 3d millennium. They were 
seminomads, or donkey nomads, despised by the residents 
of Babylonia because of their primitive ways but feared 
because of their fierce fighting qualities. Some actually 
entered Babylonia peacefully and took up menial tasks, 
such as digging ditches. Indeed this peaceful process had 
been going on long before 2000 b.c. But others entered 
with force and captured the key centers in Babylonia. 
Gradually they, like all immigrants to Babylonia, adopted 
the Babylonian language and customs, and even the later 
kings of the Amorite dynasties commonly bore Babylonian 
names. See also AMORITES. 

b. Isin. The founder of the Isin dynasty, Ishbi-Erra, 
was an Amorite from Mari, a city on the middle Euphrates, 
and he was part of a whole group of immigrants to Isin 
from Mari. During his long reign (ca. 2017-1985 b.c.) he 
not only became the independent ruler of Isin but also 
gained control over Nippur and Larsa and even over Ur, 
to which he had formerly been subservient. It is apparent 
that he was struggling to hold sway over the territory which 
formerly had been the empire of Ur. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he adopted the efficient if complex admin¬ 
istrative system of the Ur bureaucracy. A new element 
appears in his administration, however. Officials in the 
state bureaucracy at Isin were extremely obsequious, as 
shown by the personal names which they adopted (“Ishbi- 
Erra-Is-the-Life-of-the-Land,” “Ishbi-Erra-ls-the-God-of- 
His-Land,” and “Ishbi-Erra-Is-my-God”). 

The history of Isin after lshbi-Erra’s death is a long tale 
of numerous rulers of limited political power constantly 
vying with the heads of other city-states for the upper 
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hand. The first invasion of Babylonia by Assyria took place 
during this time. Of significance, though, is the fact that 
cultural activity was very much alive during this period 
and resulted, among other things, in the rebuilding of 
temples, the writing of literary compositions, and the 
compilation of “law codes.” Moreover, a custom of the 
ruler issuing edicts to correct social and economic abuses 
now became well established. (Kraus, 1984.) 

c. Larsa. The dynasty of Larsa was also Amorite and 
was founded about the same time as the dynasty of Isin, 
ca. 2025 b.c. Unlike the Isin rulers, however, the members 
of the Larsa dynasty were politically insignificant until a 
certain Kudur-Mabuk crashed into Larsa and made it his 
center of operations ca. 1834 b.c. Kudur-Mabuk was the 
colorful and energetic head of an Amorite tribe called 
Yamut-Bal. He and his tribe had been employed as merce¬ 
naries by the Elamites, but when he captured Larsa he 
regarded himself as independent, and nothing further is 
heard of Elam. 

Kudur-Mabuk clearly had an ambitious and long-range 
policy. He seems to have treated the defeated people of 
Larsa well and appointed his son, Warad-Sin, as ruler of 
Larsa (ca. 1834-1823 b.c.) while he wandered forth once 
more to seek his fortune in war. Thus, the son looked 
after the administration of the state, and the father cap¬ 
tured more territory for its domain. When Warad-Sin 
died, presumably at a relatively young age, Kudur-Mabuk 
was still alive and took over the administration for a time. 
But he had no liking for office work, and after a few 
months he appointed another of his sons, Rim-Sin, as king 
of Larsa. 

Rim-Sin was destined to be the longest-living king in 
Babylonian history (ca. 1822-1763 b.c.). His reign marks 
the high point in Larsa’s political fortunes. In the early 
years of his reign, Kudur-Mabuk paid careful attention to 
him, an indication of his youth and inexperience. Eventu¬ 
ally, however, nothing more is heard of Kudur-Mabuk, for 
the old warrior had obviously died at last. 

Between about 1820 and 1804 b.c., Rim-Sin was very 
active, undertaking numerous military campaigns. He 
gradually gained control of all Babylonia except the north. 
In his thirtieth year (ca. 1804 b.c.), he captured Isin. This 
was the high point of his career, and it was celebrated with 
due pomp and circumstance. It is of particular interest 
that he used this victory to date subsequent events in his 
reign. Thus, his thirty-first year was called “The first year 
after the king captured Isin”; his thirty-second year, “The 
second year after the king captured Isin,” etc. This is the 
first known example in history of an era dating system. It 
was short-lived, however, for it did not survive Rim-Sin’s 
death. 

By the close of the Early OB period a number of phe¬ 
nomena had developed. Culturally, Babylonian civilization 
had passed through its formative years and was ready to 
blossom. Politically, socially, and economically, the scene 
was still confused, but the stage had been set for the 
entrance of one of Babylonia’s greatest kings, Hammurapi. 

3. The Hammurapi Age (ca. 1792-1750 B.c.). No king 
of Babylonia, with the exception of Nebuchadnezzar II, is 
so well known in modern times as Hammurapi. Although 
he is never mentioned in the Bible, the discovery of his 
famous “law code” in the last century has made his name 
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a household word. Since then, industrious archaeological 
excavation and research over more than a century have 
presented a fuller picture of Hammurapi and his era. He 
was a giant among giants, his chief opponents being Rim- 
Sin of Larsa (discussed above), the kings of Mari, and 
Shamshi-Adad I. 

a. Mari. The discovery in the 1930s of the Mari archives, 
consisting of about 20,000 cuneiform tablets, was the sin¬ 
gle most important event in reconstructing the history of 
the Hammurapi age. Most of the documents from Mari, 
located about 300 km upstream from Babylon, are letters 
and administrative texts, and from them we learn of the 
complex politics of the time in which international in¬ 
trigues and coalitions were commonplace. Before the time 
of Hammurapi, Mari was one of several autonomous city- 
states in N Mesopotamia and Syria and was controlled by a 
dynasty of Amorite origin. An early important king of 
Mari was Yahdun-Lim, who claimed sovereignty over states 
as far W as the Mediterranean. He also concluded working 
agreements with the seminomadic tribes along the Eu¬ 
phrates that were perennial problems for Mari. But Mari 
soon fell under the sway of Shamshi-Adad I. See also 
MARI (ARCHAEOLOGY). 

b. Shamshi-Adad I (ca. 1813-1781 b.c.). Shamshi-Adad 
I was also of Amorite extraction. During his successful 
military career he moved around a great deal but finally 
settled his capital at Shubat-Enlil in E Syria. At the height 
of his power he controlled the city-state of Asshur and the 
area of Assyria, and he, or at least his supporters at 
Asshur, went to some effort to promote the fiction that 
Shamshi-Adad was a rightful member of the ruling dy¬ 
nasty at Asshur. Thus, he was regarded in later tradition 
as a king of Assyria. It is relevant to our purpose that he 
captured Mari after Yahdun-Lim was assassinated and 
appointed his younger son, Yasmah-Adad, as governor of 
Mari. Ishme-Dagan, his elder son, was made governor of 
Ekallatum, just south of Asshur. Thus, Shamshi-Adad, 
with his two sons, ruled over most of N Mesopotamia. By 
this time, however, Hammurapi had ascended the throne 
at Babylon. 

c. Hammurapi (ca. 1792-1750 B.C.). Hammurapi was 
the sixth member of the first dynasty of Babylon, another 
Amorite dynasty. When he ascended the throne, Babylon 
was only one of a few city-states of medium power. Earlier 
kings of Babylon had laid the foundations of political and 
military power firmly; nevertheless, with such foes as Rim- 
Sin to the S and Shamshi-Adad to the N, Babylon was not 
an obvious candidate for supremacy. But Hammurapi 
made it supreme, conquering the other states and inau¬ 
gurating a cultural golden age in Babylonia. Indeed, this 
is the first time one can speak of “Babylonia” as a unified 
political entity. 

The name Hammurapi is actually Amorite, and since 
his two immediate predecessors bore Akkadian names, this 
suggests a return to ancestral values. In this same vein, 
Hammurapi made extensive use of Amorite troops in his 
conquests. He was not merely a warrior, however. He 
frequently used international diplomacy to achieve his 
ends, as is apparent from the Mari archives. Peaceful 
measures were the salient features of the first half of his 
reign. He carried on friendly correspondence with Sham¬ 
shi-Adad I, and there may actually have been a treaty 
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between the two rulers. Similarly, there is some evidence 
of a treaty with Rim-Sin in those early years. This is 
suggested by Hammurapi’s sending of his troops to defeat 
some nomads which had harassed Rim-Sin’s territory. 

But the scene changed when Shamshi-Adad died and 
Eshnunna, a city-state on the Diyala river, formed an 
alliance with Elam and marched against Mari. The death 
of Shamshi-Adad also led to a revolution at Mari, where 
Zimri-Lim, son of the assassinated Yahdun-Lim, gained 
control. In face of the dramatically changed political scene, 
Hammurapi allied himself with Zimri-Lim and thus fore¬ 
stalled the attempt of the Elamo-Eshnunna coalition to 
capture Mari. 

Zimri-Lim and Hammurapi remained good allies for 
many years, exchanging friendly letters (of which many 
have survived) and helping each other in time of need. 
Nevertheless, they each had agents in the other’s court 
who reported regularly on the other’s movements. The 
king of Mari was wise to be on the alert, for eventually 
Hammurapi became more active militarily, his principal 
target now being Rim-Sin at Larsa. The campaign against 
Larsa lasted five years, at the end of which the city and its 
territory fell to Hammurapi and was absorbed into the 
Babylonian state. 

Now that Hammurapi controlled all of S Mesopotamia, 
it is not surprising that he turned his attention northwards. 
He attacked Zimri-Lim at Mari and was immediately suc¬ 
cessful. Over the next few years he consolidated his hold 
over Mari and expanded his domain to embrace Asshur 
and the area in between. Now Hammurapi was king not 
only of the Babylonian plain but also of the area which 
would eventually be called Assyria. 

The age of Hammurapi was not just one of military 
clashes. The “law code” for which Hammurapi has become 
so famous in modern times is an example of the concern 
the king had for justice. This is amply borne out by the 
royal correspondence found at Larsa, in which the king 
deals with individual complaints over land rights and re¬ 
lated problems. It is very clear from this archive that the 
Babylonian monarch was accessible to any subject who had 
a just grievance. In fact, Hammurapi was, so far as one can 
tell, as good an administrator as he was a diplomat and 
soldier. In religion, the Sumerian beliefs and practices still 
prevailed, but there were some changes. Shamash, the sun- 
god and chief god of the N state of Sippar, now came to 
prominence. A curious institution at Sippar, consisting of 
celibate women being dedicated to Shamash, was favored 
by Hammurapi. In general, however, there was a tendency 
toward the economic weakening of the temple in favor of 
the palace. This process began in the 3d millennium as a 
result of the wealth that was brought back by the cam¬ 
paigning kings and deposited in the palaces. Finally, liter¬ 
ature in the Akkadian language was flourishing by the age 
of Hammurapi, and many modern critics believe that this 
was the period of “classical Babylonian,” just as 5th-cen- 
tury Athens was the time of “classical Greek.” 

4, The Fall of Babylon (ca. 1750-1595 b.c.). The dec 
ades after Hammurapi’s death saw the leveling oft ot 
Babylonian power and then gradual decline. Samsu-iluna 
(ca. 1749-1712 b.c.), Hammurapi’s son and successor, 
managed to maintain his hold over much of the territory 
he had inherited. But already in his time serious comped- 
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tion for supremacy, never really suppressed, came again 
to the fore. Chief among the competitors were the Kas- 
sites, the people of the Sea-Land, and Rim-Sin II of Larsa. 
It is these forces which gradually weakened Babylonian 
might, leading to its fall. 

The Kassites were first mentioned by name in written 
documents from the reign of Samsu-iluna. In fact, there is 
a reference to a Kassite army. It is apparent from this, and 
from their subsequent seizure of power at Babylon (ca. 
1595), that they continued to be troublesome to Babylonia 
throughout the two centuries under discussion, but few 
facts have so far been recovered to prove this. 

More concrete information is available about the “Sea- 
Land,” a literal translation of the Akkadian expression mat 
tamtim used to describe the area of the marshes on the N 
periphery of the Arabian/Persian Gulf, part of the home¬ 
land of the Sumerians. About the time of the foundation 
of the first dynasty of Babylon, a dynasty of the Sea-Land 
emerged and eventually produced its most powerful king, 
Ilimaila, who was a contemporary of Samsu-iluna. Ilimaila 
chipped away at Babylon’s S holdings and even gained 
control for a time over Nippur. The Sea-Land kings con¬ 
tinued to wax in power until the end of the first dynasty of 
Babylon when the Sea-Land, like Babylon, was conquered 
by the Kassites. 

During the reign of Samsu-iluna yet a third power, Rim- 
Sin II of Larsa, challenged Babylonian suzerainty. This 
Rim-Sin, a nephew of the great Rim-Sin, managed to gain 
independence for Larsa for perhaps as long as five years. 
From there he expanded his influence farther afield but 
eventually was defeated at Kish, near Babylon, and killed. 
This left Babylon, the Sea-Land, and the Kassites as the 
three major powers in the area until the fall of Babylon. 

Very little information is available concerning the events 
leading up to the fall of Babylon. The dearth of documen¬ 
tation is in itself a testimony to the chaotic nature of affairs 
in the latter days of the first dynasty of Babylon. Only one 
fact is well documented: Babylon was actually captured ca. 
1595 b.c. by a Hittite king, Murshili I, who looted the city 
and then withdrew. How it came about that a Hittite army 
was so far from home and that it retreated so quickly are 
mysteries, but the facts are attested to in both Babylonian 
and Hittite sources. The people who gained from this raid 
were the Kassites, who now entered Babylon and estab¬ 
lished there a dynasty which lasted for four centuries. 

5. The Kassites. The Kassites, unlike other major mig¬ 
rants to Babylonia such as the Amorites or Arameans, 
remain very much of an enigma. There is doubt about 
their origin, their language belongs to no known family of 
languages, and they left little of their culture as a legacy to 
Babylonian civilization. Part of the reason for our lack of 
facts about them is, no doubt, that they were confined to 
Mesopotamia, whereas other large groups such as the 
Amorites and Arameans also had an impact on Syria- 
Palestine, and thus we learn about them from the Bible. 

It is clear that the Kassites were illiterate nomads who 
probably came into Mesopotamia from the central Asian 
steppes either through the Caucasus mountains or the 
Iranian plateau. Virtually nothing of their language has 
survived, for they adopted the Babylonian language when 
they learned to write in cuneiform. They lived on the 
periphery of Mesopotamia for some time, possibly several 
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centuries, before taking control at Babylon ca. 1595, As 
noted above, they are first mentioned by name in Babylo¬ 
nian documentation in the reign of Samsu-iluna, where 
they are in the form of an army; but, no doubt, peaceful 
Kassite penetration of Babylonia had gone on for some 
time before. 

From Samsu-iluna’s time onwards, there is evidence that 
Kassites were pressing into Babylonia both in armed bands 
and by peaceful means. The latter method is illustrated by 
Babylonian documents in which Kassites are listed as 
herdsmen and harvesters. More information about this 
early phase can be gleaned from a Babylonian king list, 
which gives the names in succession of the “Kassite Dy¬ 
nasty” in Babylonia. Although the list is in part badly 
broken, it is apparent from the large number of names 
and from synchronisms with later kings of Assyria that the 
earliest rulers in this list could not have been resident in 
Babylonia. In other words, the list seems to begin with the 
time when the Kassites had moved into the Mesopotamian 
periphery, long before they captured Babylon ca. 1595 
b.c. In this early era the rulers could have been little more 
than tribal chiefs. The first such leader, Gandash, was 
probably a contemporary of Samsu-iluna and therefore 
the one who led the Kassite “army” against that king. 
Nothing is known about subsequent rulers, other than 
their names, until the accession of Agum II (the ninth in 
the list), who was probably the first Kassite to rule at 
Babylon. 

6. Middle Babylonian Period (ca. 1595-1000 B.C.). The 

Middle Babylonian period covers two ruling dynasties at 
Babylon: the Kassite dynasty and the 2d dynasty of Isin. 
The two are divided by an invasion and capture of Baby¬ 
lonia by the Elamites ca. 1157 b.c. Each dynasty produced 
one outstanding monarch, Kurigalzu of the Kassite dy¬ 
nasty and Nebuchadnezzar I of the Isin dynasty. During 
the two dynasties, and particularly during the reigns of 
the two kings just mentioned, the culture and economy of 
Babylonia thrived. There were, nonetheless, long periods 
of depression caused largely by the inroads of Elamites 
and Assyrians. 

a. Kassite Dynasty, Agum II seems to have been the 
Kassite king who first took control of Babylon after the 
Hittite raid ca. 1595 b.c. He ruled over Babylonia and the 
east Tigris region, the first area of Kassite presence. With 
one exception the events of his reign are virtually un¬ 
known: he won back from the Hittites the cult statue of 
Marduk, the tutelary god of Babylon, which had been part 
of the booty carried off in the Hittite raid. When the statue 
was returned, it was installed with much pomp and cere¬ 
mony in the newly renovated temple of Esagil, symbolizing 
the return of Babylon’s fortunes. In subsequent centuries 
Marduk’s statue would again be seized as booty on no less 
than four occasions, each one marking a drastic decline in 
Babylon’s morale. 

In tracing the history of Babylonia we must now skip 
over more than two centuries, for lack of documentation, 
to the 14th century b.c. In this era letters found at 
Amarna, on the upper Nile in Egypt, suddenly illuminate 
the darkened stage, for many of these letters are from 
Babylonian kings to the pharaoh. See AMARNA LET¬ 
TERS. The language of the letters is Babylonian and the 
script is cuneiform, evidence that Babylonian was the 
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lingua franca of the Near East in the 14th century b.c. 
The Amarna Letters show that Babylonia was now ac¬ 
cepted as a major power in the Near East and that its kings 
dealt as equals with the Egyptian monarchs. The main 
theme of the correspondence is an exchange of Egyptian 
gold for Babylonian princesses, who would enter the phar¬ 
aoh’s harem. It is reasonably obvious, then, that a treaty 
existed between the two nations. If written copies of such 
a treaty ever existed, they have not survived, and one can 
only surmise what the purpose was. But Egypt was very 
worried about the power of Mitanni in E Syria and also the 
Hittite invasion of W Syria. Egyptian interests would have 
been helped by a friendly ally on the other side of those 
two powers, and that consideration would lie behind any 
treaty. 

The Amarna Letters provide a hint of the decline in 
Babylonia’s importance, after a time, in Egyptian eyes. 
The Babylonian king began to complain that Assyrian 
ambassadors were being received at Amarna. This may 
have been shortly before Babylonia actually became a 
puppet state of Assyria under Ashur-uballit I (ca. 1364— 
1329 b.c.), for letters of Ashur-uballit to the pharaoh were 
also found at Amarna. Just how Assyria gained ascendancy 
over Babylonia is still to be explained by future discoveries. 
What is known is that the daughter of Ashur-uballit was 
married to the Kassite king of Babylonia. The Babylonians 
rebelled against this king and put a usurper on the throne. 
Ashur-uballit invaded Babylonia to avenge his son-in-law, 
put down the revolt, and installed another man as king. 
This information comes from two documents, the Syn¬ 
chronistic History and Chronicle P (see HISTORIOGRA¬ 
PHY [MESOPOTAMIA] and TCS 5), which disagree in 
certain details although they both have the general outline 
presented here. 

At some time after Ashur-uballifs invasion, Babylonia 
regained independence and entered the greatest era of 
the Kassite period, the reign of Kurigalzu. This king not 
only held the Assyrians at bay, but he probably defeated 
their army on one occasion in a pitched battle at Sugaga, a 
place just south of the city of Asshur. He also launched 
successful campaigns against Elam, capturing the Elamite 
king, and possibly also the Sea-Land. Like most Babylo¬ 
nian rulers, he was a great builder. He erected temples 
and palaces at various cities, but his chief concern, and 
indeed creation, was the founding of Dur-Kurigalzu (“for¬ 
tress of Kurigalzu”). At this city, virtually a suburb of 
modern Baghdad, he constructed a complex of temples 
and palaces which have been under excavation for the last 
four decades by Iraqi archaeologists. The temple tower 
(ziggurat) of Dur-Kurigalzu is still in large part standing 
today and dominates the surrounding landscape. 

With the death of Kurigalzu, Babylonian history is again 
obscure, and apart from mention of occasional clashes 
with Assyria, little is known for a century or more. One of 
these encounters with Assyria, during the reign of Tukulti- 
Ninurta I (1244-1208 b.c.), led to an Assyrian invasion of 
Babylonia and to the death of its king, Kashtiliash IV. The 
Assyrians looted Babylon and carried off the Marduk 
statue. For a brief period afterward, Babylonia was ruled 
by Assyria. The death of Tukulti-Ninurta meant freedom 
again for the Babylonians, and during the next few dec¬ 
ades Babylonia not only remained independent but may 
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have exercised some authority over a temporarily weak 
Assyria as well. During this time the Marduk statue must 
have been returned, although no specific record has been 
preserved. Major changes were taking place within Baby¬ 
lonia in this period, these changes centering around a 
religious revolution which inevitably had a political and 
economic impact. The controversy, as we know from a 
recently published Babylonian epic, was instigated by the 
attempt to recognize officially the god Marduk as king of 
the gods. The nobles of Babylonia supported the cause 
and, after a struggle, forced the king Adad-shuma-u$ur 
(1218-1189 b.c.) to accede to certain demands. Precisely 
what these were is unknown, since the epic is badly broken 
(Grayson 1975: 56-77). 

The end of the Kassite dynasty was rapidly approaching. 
During the one-year reign of Zababa-shuma-iddina (1160 
B.c.), both the Elamites and the Assyrians invaded Baby¬ 
lonia from different sides. The Kassite dynasty was now 
tottering, although its last member, Enlil-nadin-ahhe, 
managed to hold onto power for three years before an 
Elamite attack in 1157 b.c. captured and carried him off 
to Elam. The statue of Marduk was also removed. The 
destruction of the Kassite dynasty by the Elamites was 
commemorated in various Babylonian literary works and 
won for the Elamites a notorious reputation, which would 
endure for centuries. 

While the Kassites had little cultural impact upon Baby¬ 
lonian civilization, much happened in the cultural sphere 
during their four centuries of power. As noted already, 
the god Marduk was moving up in rank to become king of 
the gods, and Dur-Kurigalzu is a lasting monument to 
Kassite building endeavors. In literature there was much 
editing and organization going on, and most Babylonian 
literary works, such as the Gilgamesh Epic, were given their 
final form during this period. In addition, many original 
poetic works, mainly about such Kassite kings as Kuri¬ 
galzu, were composed in this era. The cultural impact of 
Babylonia on the West, on the other hand, is apparent 
from the discovery of a cache of inscribed stone seals of 
the Kassite type at Thebes in Greece. 

b. Second Dynasty of Isin. After the Kassite dynasty 
fell, there is obscurity in Babylonian history for a brief 
period. During this time a new dynasty, the “second Isin 
dynasty,” was founded at Isin and eventually produced 
one of the most important kings of the Middle Babylonian 
period, Nebuchadnezzar I (1133-1116 b.c.; not to be 
confused with Nebuchadnezzar II of the Bible). By the 
time he ascended the throne the capital was once again 
Babylon rather than Isin or Dur-Kurigalzu. 

Nebuchadnezzar I became famous in Babylonian history 
for two major reasons which are closely linked. The first 
reason is that he led one or more highly successful expe¬ 
ditions into Elam and severely battered this hated enemy. 
Dramatic details of part of this invasion are narrated in 
the text of a Babylonian boundary stone, wherein we read 
of the heat and thirst which afflicted the Babylonian sol¬ 
diers who, nevertheless, conquered the Elamite army. We 
learn from the same source that the chariotry was partic¬ 
ularly effective in winning the day. Elam was devastated 
and looted, and among the plunder brought back to 
Babylonia was the statue of Marduk. This, the return of 
Marduk’s statue, was the second reason for Nebuchadnez- 
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zar’s fame in Babylonian tradition. As remarked above, 
there is a pattern in Babylonian history revolving around 
the occasions when the statue was abducted by an enemy 
and later brought back. This, the third such time, was used 
by the Babylonian king to proclaim officially that Marduk 
was king of the gods. The movement in this direction, 
which must go back to the time of Hammurapi, gained 
momentum in late Kassite times, as observed when speak¬ 
ing of the rebellion against Adad-shuma-usur. Now the 
time was ripe to make the formal proclamation. The 
temple of Esagil was renovated for the occasion, and 
special hymns and poems were composed. The statue of 
Marduk was led down the great processional way, lined 
with Babylonians, and was accompanied by the statues of 
lesser deities. Once Marduk was installed upon his dais, 
and after the proper ceremonies and rituals had been 
performed, the other gods were returned to their shrines. 
Marduk now reigned supreme. His statue was not dis¬ 
turbed again until 689 b.c. (see D.8.C. below). 

One final event known about the reign of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar I is that he made two attacks on Assyrian border towns. 
Our only source, the Assyrian Synchronistic History , says 
these attacks were unsuccessful. Even if this is true, the fact 
that Babylonia, not Assyria, was the aggressor is an indi¬ 
cation of the relative strength of the two. 

The subsequent kings of the second Isin dynasty are of 
minor importance, with the exception of Marduk-nadin- 
ahhe (1098-1081 b.c.), who raided the Assyrian border 
town of Ekallatu and carried off the statues of its gods. 
These statues remained in Babylonia for centuries, despite 
long periods of weakness, until Sennacherib recaptured 
them in the 7th century b.c. As the end of the 2d millen¬ 
nium approached, Babylonia once more entered a dark 
period. The Aramean invasions considerably constricted 
her ambitions and caused serious disruptions within Bab¬ 
ylonia itself. In the wake of these incursions, a restored 
and even more vigorous Assyria pressed down upon Ba¬ 
bylonia’s N border. 

7. Babylonia and Assyria (ca. 1000-627 b.c.). a. A 
Period of Weakness (ca. 1000—748 B.c.). During the 2d 
millennium Assyria increasingly became an important 
background presence in Babylonian history, and in the 1st 
half of the 1st millennium this was even more evident. 
Other peoples and powers, such as the Arameans and 
Elamites, had a significant impact upon Babylonia, but it 
was Assyria which gradually gained the leading control 
over Babylonia. At the beginning of the 1st millennium 
Babylonia was independent once again, for Assyria was 
stru ggling against the Arameans for its very survival. The 
Arameans penetrated Babylonia, too, winning land and 
wealth and causing much chaos. 

There is more detailed information available for the 9th 
century b.c., which shows that Babylonia and Assyria, after 
some minor skirmishing, were on good terms. The first 
important Babylonian king of the millennium, Nabu-apla- 
iddina (ca. 887-885 b.c.), had a treaty with his Assyrian 
counterparts. His reign is a highlight in a bleak period of 
Babylonian history. The country’s borders were secure, 
internal stability prevailed, and energy was devoted to 
reconstruction and restoration. For example, thanks to the 
discovery of a text of Nabu-apla-iddina’s inscribed on a 
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stone tablet, we know that the king sponsored the rebuild¬ 
ing of the temple of the sun-god (Shamash) at Sippar. 

When Nabu-apla-iddina died, his successor, Marduk- 
zakir-shumi I (ca. 854-819 b.c.), renewed the old treaty 
with Assyria, which was now ruled by Shalmaneser III 
(858-824 b.c.). There is actually an Assyrian relief show¬ 
ing the two kings clasping hands to seal the agreement. 
The renewal of the treaty proved advantageous for Mar- 
duk-zakir-shumi; when his brother led a rebellion and 
seized some of Babylonia for himself, Marduk-zakir-shumi 
called upon Shalmaneser to intervene, invoking the treaty 
between them. The Assyrian responded by attacking and 
defeating the brother and restoring the kingdom intact to 
Marduk-zakir-shumi. After this incident, Babylonia con¬ 
tinued to enjoy peace with Assyria and general prosperity. 
In fact, Babylonia subsequently was able to repay Shalma¬ 
neser’s favor. When Shalmaneser was getting very old, a 
major rebellion broke out in Assyria and continued for 
some years. It appears that one of Shalmaneser's sons, 
Shamshi-Adad, sought and gained Babylonian support. A 
fragmentary copy of a treaty between Shamshi-Adad and 
Marduk-zakir-shumi I testifies to this, although the Baby¬ 
lonian king used the occasion to demote the Assyrian to a 
lower status so that in the treaty he appears as the lesser 
party. When the rebellion had been suppressed and Sham¬ 
shi-Adad, the fifth king of that name, had been crowned, 
he invaded Babylonia, presumably out of revenge for the 
humiliating treaty imposed upon him. This is the first time 
for almost a century that there was open conflict between 
the two states. Shamshi-Adad V led three expeditions into 
Babylonia, capturing major Babylonian cities, including 
Babylon, and Babylonia was forced to pay tribute. 

The Assyrian Adad-narari III (810-783 b.c.) continued 
the aggressive stance toward Babylonia, although it is un¬ 
known how many campaigns he sent there. A treaty favor¬ 
able toward Assyria was imposed upon Babylonia, which 
again had to pay tribute. Fortunately for Babylonia, this 
reign marked the end of a troublesome time with Assyria. 
By the end of Adad-narari’s reign, Assyria was once again 
hard pressed by another power, this time Urartu, and had 
no time to meddle in Babylonia. Thus for the first half of 
the 8th century b.c., Babylonia, free of foreign invasion, 
seemed to be in a position to enjoy peaceful pursuits. 
However, there is no clear evidence of economic prosperity 
or cultural development during this phase. Indeed, even 
the political history is obscure, which suggests that Baby¬ 
lonia was experiencing some difficulties. There is some 
indication of a major religious upheaval at the Ishtar 
temple in Uruk. Whether or not this was more widely 
spread is unknown. 

b. Under Assyrian Control (ca. 747-627 b.c.). Babylon¬ 
ia’s fate was closely linked to that of Assyria throughout 
this era, particularly so in the Sargonid age in Assyria. 
When Tiglath-pileser III (744-727 b.c.) took the Assyrian 
throne, Nabu-nasir (747-734 b.c.) had barely begun his 
rule at Babylon, a rule that held great promise for Baby¬ 
lonia: the borders were secure, the state was stable inter¬ 
nally, the king encouraged literary and scientific projects 
(including astronomical observations and chronicle writ¬ 
ing), and Tiglath-pileser III concluded a treaty with Nabu- 
nasir. 

The death of Nabu-nasir brought an abrupt end to 
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Babylonia’s fortunes. Mukin-zer, the leader of a tribe of 
Chaldeans in S Babylonia, attempted to seize the Babylo*- 
nian throne, forcing Tiglath-pileser III to respond by 
invading Babylonia, pushing Mukin-zer and his forces 
back south, and having himself crowned as king of Baby¬ 
lonia. Thus, for the first time, Assyria and Babylonia were 
a united kingdom, ruled by an Assyrian monarch. 

To understand subsequent events in Babylonian history, 
it is necessary to look briefly at the various groups now 
present in the Babylonian plain, for the Babylonian popu¬ 
lation was quite heterogeneous. Essentially there were four 
elements: “native” Babylonians, Elamites, Arameans, and 
Chaldeans. To this one must add a small group of Assyri¬ 
ans who came to Babylonia under the Sargonids as soldiers 
and administrators. Each of these groups had special inter¬ 
ests and goals which frequently clashed with those of the 
others. Thus, throughout the Sargonid age Babylonia suf¬ 
fered from internecine unrest, and this caused Assyria to 
invade frequently, for Assyrian kings wanted both a sub¬ 
ordinate and a stable neighbor to the south. 

The most active of all anti-Assyrian agitators in Babylo¬ 
nia at this time was MERODACH-BALADAN II. He was 
the leader of a Chaldean tribe called Yakin and first took 
an active military role toward the end of Tiglath-pileser 
Ill’s reign. When Sargon II (721-705 b.c.) ascended the 
Assyrian throne, Merodach-baladan had himself crowned 
king at Babylon. The Assyrian tried unsuccessfully to 
depose Merodach-baladan, who ruled Babylonia for the 
next decade. But in 710 b.c., Sargon finally defeated the 
Chaldeans, and Merodach-baladan took refuge in the S 
marshes. 

Our sources for this period are primarily Assyrian, and 
their view is that Merodach-baladan and other active fig¬ 
ures in Babylonia were “rebels” or “usurpers” who op¬ 
pressed Babylonia, and it was only the Assyrians who 
restored peace and prosperity. This may, in part, be true, 
but the Assyrians were still making a profit out of Babylo¬ 
nia to the latter’s disadvantage. This is evident from the 
increasing resistance to Assyrian rule, which came to a 
head in the reign of Sennacherib (704-681 b.c.). 

Babylonia, as represented by Merodach-baladan and 
other leaders, staunchly resisted Sennacherib. Merodach- 
baladan actually regained the throne at Babylon briefly in 
703 b.c., forcing the Assyrian to turn from other concerns 
(Palestine) and invade Babylonia. Merodach-baladan again 
fled south to the marshes, but over the next few years he 
stirred up opposition to the Assyrian occupation. Sennach¬ 
erib attempted to rule Babylonia through puppet kings 
while he led the Assyrian army in an abortive attempt to 
capture Merodach-baladan. The critical point in this phase 
of Assyro-Babylonian affairs was the entry of Elam into 
the fray. The Elamites invaded Babylonia, captured Sen¬ 
nacherib’s son and heir (who had been crowned king of 
Babylonia), and carried him off to exile and death. 

Sennacherib was enraged by this, regarding it as Baby¬ 
lonian treachery. He launched vicious campaigns first 
against Elam and then against Babylonia, finally capturing 
Babylon itself in 689 b.c. He boasted that he had looted, 
burnt, and destroyed the city (LAR 2: 339-41). The statue 
of Marduk was taken away to Assyria. This was one of the 
lowest points in Babylonian history. Its capital city was in 
ruins, and its tutelary god was gone. 
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The next Assyrian king, Esarhaddon (680-669 b.c.), set 
himself the task of reconciliation with and reconstruction 
of Babylonia. This was a wise policy and won for him a 
reign untroubled on the S border. Esarhaddon ordered 
and had carried out the rebuilding of Babylon and in 
particular of Marduk’s temple, Esagil. The god’s statue 
was not actually returned until after Esarhaddon’s death. 
For some unknown reason, Esarhaddon had decided that 
when he died his kingdom would be divided between two 
of his sons, and thus Ashurbanipal (668-627 b.c.) came to 
rule over Assyria and Shamash-shuma-ukin (667-648 b.c.) 
to rule over Babylonia. It was a major error, for it was only 
a matter of time before war broke out between the broth¬ 
ers. Shamash-shuma-ukin, although an Assyrian, had the 
support of Babylonia in his dispute with his brother. To 
this he added the aid of the Elamites and Arabs. Increas¬ 
ing unease broke into open battle in 652 b.c. and contin¬ 
ued for four years, to 648 b.c. Assyria quickly gained the 
upper hand, and, after a long siege, Babylon fell and 
Shamash-shuma-ukin perished in his burning palace (LAR 
2: 789-98). Ashurbanipal now ruled Babylonia through a 
puppet king, Kandalanu (647-627), but little is known of 
those years. 

Given the tumultuous political scene in Babylonia dur¬ 
ing the Sargonid age, it is no surprise that cultural and 
economic pursuits did not flourish. There were brief peri¬ 
ods when business could be conducted somewhat nor¬ 
mally, of course, and there is slight evidence of literary 
activity, but taken as a whole it was a very bad time for 
Babylonia. 

8. The Neo-Babylonian Empire (626-539 B.c.). a. Im¬ 
perial Beginnings (626-605 B.C.). Out of the ashes of a 
Babylonia scorched by the Assyrians in 689 and 648 b.c. 
rose a new dynasty destined to establish both an indepen¬ 
dent Babylonia and Babylonian rule over the former As¬ 
syrian empire. The founder of this dynasty was Nabopo- 
lassar (625-605 b.c.), a Chaldean who was crowned king 
at Babylon after defeating an Assyrian army in Babylonia. 
No details of Nabopolassar’s background are known; nor 
is there much firm evidence about the situation before the 
events leading up to his coronation. It is apparent, how¬ 
ever, that the Babylonians were actively rebelling against 
the Assyrians and trying to expel them from their land. 
Nabopolassar became the champion of this freedom fight, 
and in 626 b.c. he led Babylonian troops to lay siege to 
Nippur, which contained an Assyrian garrison. The siege 
was lengthy and the people so impoverished that some of 
them, as we know from contracts discovered at Nippur, 
were forced to sell their children into slavery so that thev 
could buy food. Eventually the siege was lifted when an 
Assyrian army arrived and pursued the Babylonian troops 
as far as Babylon. In a battle outside Babylon's walls, the 
Assyrians were defeated. This was the last attack Assyria 
ever made on Babylon. The Babylonians were so elated b\ 
this success that they crowned Nabopolassar as their king, 
thus founding a new dynasty. The new monarch s first act 
was to return to the Elamites statues of their gods which 
the Assyrians had abducted and brought to Babylonia 
many years earlier. This indicated a firm bond ot friend¬ 
ship between the two states. Elam, however, had become 
very weak as a result of the raids of Ashurbanipal and in 
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future years played no meaningful role in Babylonian 
affairs. 

During the early years of Nabopolassar’s reign, the 
Babylonian offensive went from success to success, and 
Assyria gradually withdrew to the north. When Nabopolas- 
sar pushed up to the Upper Euphrates region, Egypt 
became alarmed and sent aid to Assyria (616 b.c.). Such 
an alliance had never existed before and is a symbol of the 
momentous changes occurring in ancient Near Eastern 
politics. About the same time that Egypt aligned itself with 
Assyria, the Medes allied themselves with the Babylonians. 
The Medes had long been established in W Iran and more 
recently had spread their control westward into eastern 
and central Anatolia. For the next four years the Medes 
and Babylonians pounded away at Assyrian holdings and 
at the Assyrian heartland itself. In 614 Asshur was cap¬ 
tured. Then, in 612 the allies laid siege to Nineveh. The 
siege lasted all summer before the city fell. A remnant of 
Assyrians escaped W to Harran, where a mini-Assyrian 
dynasty was established. Nabopolassar, supported by the 
Medes, attacked Harran in 610 and forced the combined 
armies of Assyria and Egypt to flee to Syria. In 609 this 
army returned and made a vain attempt to dislodge the 
Babylonians and Medes from Harran. 

The decisive battle between the two sides came in 605 at 
Carchemish. Egypt now stood alone, for nothing is ever 
heard again of an Assyrian army. By this time the Babylo¬ 
nian army was being led in alternate years by the king 
Nabopolassar and his son and heir Nebuchadnezzar. In 
605 the son was in charge of the expedition. Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar led a surprise attack on the Egyptian army at Carche¬ 
mish. The Egyptians were caught inside the walls but 
managed to break out and avoid being sealed in by a siege. 
The fighting was fierce, and the Egyptians eventually 
broke and ran with the Babylonians in hot pursuit, slaying 
every man they could catch. This was the ultimate victory 
for Babylonia. Assyria was destroyed, and Egypt had lost 
any credibility in Asia. Eventually the Babylonians would 
follow this up by campaigning to and claiming all of Syria- 
Palestine. But there was a slight delay. News arrived after 
the Battle of Carchemish that Nabopolossar had died. 
Nebuchadnezzar returned swiftly to Babylon, where he 
was crowned king. 

b. The Empire (604—556 b.c.), Nebuchadnezzar II 
(604-562 b.c.) is widely known by readers of the Bible as 
the king responsible for the sack of Jerusalem and the 
exile of many of its inhabitants in 587 b.c. Be that as it 
may, Babylonia reached its greatest heights as a political 
power during his reign, and the Babylonian empire came 
to include essentially the same territory as the Assyrian 
empire. This extension ol power was the result of vigorous 
campaigning by Nebuchadnezzar. No sooner were the 
coronation ceremonies over for Nebuchadnezzar, after the 
death of his father, then he hastened back to Syria to 
resume his campaigning. He had defeated the Egyptians 
at Carchemish in 605 b.c., but this did not automatically 
bring Syria-Palestine under Babylonian control. In the 
following years he led a series of expeditions W of the 
Euphrates. Sometimes local rulers acknowledged him as 
lord arid paid tribute without question; at other times, 
they resisted and the Babylonian army laid siege to their 
cities. 
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By 601 Nebuchadnezzar felt his hold over Syria-Palestine 
was strong enough to permit a campaign against Egypt. 
This was a mistake. A pitched battle between the two forces 
in Egypt resulted in a stalemate, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
choosing discretion, led his army back to Babylon. After a 
year spent repairing the damage to his army and equip¬ 
ment, he resumed his Syrian campaigns. This was urgent, 
for the Babylonian humiliation in Egypt had encouraged 
W states to rebel. One such state was the kingdom of Judah 
and its capital, Jerusalem. Jerusalem during this period 
was torn between two factions, one pro-Egyptian and one 
pro-Babylonian. The king, Jehoiakim, and his supporters 
were in favor of siding with the Egyptians, but the prophet 
Jeremiah preferred the Babylonians. Although Jehoiakim 
had paid tribute to Babylonia after the Battle of Carche¬ 
mish, Babylonia’s ignominious withdrawal from Egypt in 
601 led him to renounce his allegiance to Babylonia and 
throw in his lot with Egypt. Nebuchadnezzar could not let 
this key center fall away, and so in 597 he besieged and 
captured Jerusalem. He appointed a new king, Zedekiah, 
and imposed a heavy tribute. Jehoiakin, son of Jehoiakim 
who had died, his family, and many leading citizens were 
taken as captives to Babylon, and modern excavations have 
unearthed some of the lists of rations for these prisoners. 
This event was the first of two disasters for Jerusalem. 
Egypt, as Jeremiah had predicted, did not intervene. 

In the years after 597, Zedekiah allowed himself gradu¬ 
ally to be persuaded by those who favored Egypt. Eventu¬ 
ally, with a promise of Egyptian support, he abandoned 
allegiance to Babylonia, refusing to pay tribute. In 587 
Nebuchadnezzar again invaded Judah, capturing various 
cities as he marched on Jerusalem. These Judean cities 
were not plundered but were treated mercifully in a delib¬ 
erate attempt to weaken the resolve of Jerusalem’s defend¬ 
ers. Therefore, when Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to Jeru¬ 
salem, Jeremiah and his supporters pointed to the lenient 
treatment of other cities and vainly urged capitulation. 
Meanwhile, the Egyptian army moved into Judah and 
tried, unsuccessfully, to lift the Babylonian siege. Then 
the Babylonians captured Jerusalem. The city was plun¬ 
dered and destroyed, its leaders were executed, and most 
of the remaining population were carried off in exile to 
Babylonia. 

True to Babylonian tradition, Nebuchadnezzar was as 
much a builder and a patron of culture as he was a military 
leader. The wealth and political security which his cam¬ 
paigns produced enabled him to pursue these activities 
with unexcelled results. His building program at Babylon 
was extensive, involving major replanning and new con¬ 
struction. He built a new palace by the Euphrates at the N 
edge of the city. The walls also were rebuilt, and a bridge 
was constructed to facilitate communication between the 
two parts of Babylon that lay on opposite sides of the river. 
The temple tower (ziggurat), the legendary Tower of Ba¬ 
bel, was completely restored, as was the temple of Esagil, 
Marduk’s shrine, adjacent to it. The origin of the legen¬ 
dary idea of the “Hanging Gardens of Babylon” (one of 
the “Seven Wonders of the Ancient World”) may have been 
the live vegetation growing at the top of the ziggurat that, 
from a distance, would have appeared to tower over the 
city walls. 

While it is apparent that literary and artistic activity 
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must have flourished during this reign, it is difficult to 
document it since such creations are rarely dated. How¬ 
ever, fragmentary remains of an epic about Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar bear witness to the high regard which creative Babylo¬ 
nians had for him. Nebuchadnezzar’s reign marks the 
apogee of the Neo-Babylonian empire. After his death he 
was succeeded by some relatively unimportant monarchs, 
including Evil-Merodach and Nergal-Sharezzer. If the 
kingdom was still strong, it was nevertheless no longer 
expanding. 

c. Nabonidus and the Fall of Babylon (555-539 B.c.). 

Nabonidus, the last member of the Neo-Babylonian dy¬ 
nasty, is an intriguing figure. See NABONIDUS. While 
forces portending doom to Babylonia gathered on the 
horizons, he found time to promote a religious change, to 
undertake major building operations, and even to live in 
the desert for ten years. He did not, however, ignore the 
external dangers to Babylonia’s security—far from it. 
When at last the Persian army invaded Babylonia, he 
fought valiantly but in vain to repel them. 

Nabonidus’ religious changes provide a key to his other 
actions. He was not in the direct line for the throne (one 
Babylonian text called him a “usurper”), and it is unknown 
how he became king. His mother, Adad-guppi, certainly 
played some part in this. She came from Harran, the city 
where the ruling Assyrian dynasty made its last abortive 
attempt to survive. There, she worshipped the tutelary 
deity, the god of the moon. When Nabonidus came to 
power, he promoted this cult of the moon and sought out 
similar cults in Babylonia. Thus he favored the Babylonian 
deity Sin, god of the moon and the city Ur. He had little 
interest in Babylon’s god, Marduk. This brought down 
upon his head the wrath of the Marduk priests and sup¬ 
porters who, among other things, wrote literary works 
condemning Nabonidus for his sacrilege. 

A second unique feature of this king’s reign was his ten- 
year self-imposed exile in Tema, an oasis in the Arabian 
desert. While he lived there his son, BELSHAZZAR, man¬ 
aged affairs at Babylon. Many writers, ancient and mod¬ 
ern, have suggested reasons why Nabonidus went to live 
there, but none of these reasons can be proved valid since 
no contemporary document gives details of the event. It is 
a fact that pre-Islamic Arabs in the Arabian peninsula 
revered the moon-god, and this may have been an impor¬ 
tant motivation for Nabonidus, given his intense interest 
in this cult. But this would not exclude one or more other 
reasons, such as an attempt to regain his health, for the 
long exile. 

The third area of special interest in this reign was the 
manner in which Nabonidus conducted his building oper¬ 
ations. It was, of course, usual for a Babylonian king to 
erect or restore monumental buildings, as Nabonidus did. 
What was unusual was the zeal with which he sought out 
ancient statues and inscriptions of his predecessors when 
digging in the foundations of old buildings. This charac¬ 
teristic has won for Nabonidus the epithet “the world’s first 
archaeologist” among modern scholars. 

Given these intriguing facets of the king’s character, it is 
a pity he met such an ignominious fate. The Persians 
under Cyrus the Great had been gathering around the 
borders of the Babylonian empire, preparing for a major 
assault which took place in 539 b.c. The Persians came 
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down the Diyala river, and Nabonidus, at the head of his 
army, met and fought with them at Opis near modern 
Baghdad. Nabonidus was defeated. The Persians then 
marched on Babylon where, according to a native source, 
the Babylonians opened the gates and with rejoicing wel¬ 
comed Cyrus as a deliverer from the “tyrant” Nabonidus. 
This sounds like a biased account, and it is hard to believe 
that all Babylonians were glad to see the Persian invaders. 
Indeed, Herodotus says the city had to be taken by force. 
Whatever the truth, Babylon did fall to the Persians in 539 
b.c., and so ended indigenous rule in Babylonia. 

9. Babylonia Under the Persians and Greeks. Although 
the Babylonians ceased to be politically autonomous in 539 
b.c., their civilization continued for several centuries un¬ 
der foreign rule. The conqueror of Babylon himself, Cy¬ 
rus, ensured the preservation of Babylonian culture by 
avoiding any interference in domestic affairs so long as the 
Babylonians were loyal. This was a feature of Cyrus’ rule, 
known from other areas he had conquered, notably Pales¬ 
tine. In the Bible, as in Babylonian works, Cyrus is en¬ 
shrined as a savior who restored justice and good admin¬ 
istration (cf. Isa 45:1-13). In Babylonia, this view of Cyrus 
is sometimes extreme and therefore suspicious, but the 
general picture is nonetheless valid. 

Babylonia continued to be well treated under Cambyses 

II (529-522 b.c.) and remained docile. When revolt broke 
out in Persia at the death of Cambyses, however, Babylonia 
took the opportunity to appoint her own kings for a year 
or two. But Darius I (521-486 b.c.) successfully suppressed 
the rebellion and pacified the various parts of his empire, 
including Babylonia. He put the provincial administration 
in order, and Babylonia gained the doubtful honor of 
contributing more tribute to the Persians than any other 
province. 

Only one further serious attempt at independence was 
made by Babylonia during the Persian era, and this was in 
the reign of Xerxes I (485-465 b.c.). The rebels put their 
own appointee on the throne and withheld tribute from 
Xerxes, thus bravely disowning any allegiance to Persia. 
Xerxes responded with devastating deliberation. He sent 
in an army which not only defeated the rebels but looted 
and destroyed Babylon as well. Marduk’s temple, Esagil, 
was demolished and his statue carried off to Persia. It is 
not surprising, perhaps, that nothing further is heard of 
Babylonian rebellion for the remainder of Persian rule. 

The incredible march of Alexander the Great through 
W Asia and his defeat of the last Persian monarch, Darius 

III (335-331 b.c.), is part and parcel of Babylonian his¬ 
tory, for Alexander chose Babylon as the capital of his 
Asiatic-European empire. Tragically he died at Babylon at 
a young age, just as he had conquered the area from the 
Attic peninsula to the Ganges valley and was preparing to 
organize his empire. It would appear that the Babylonians 
liked Alexander, as well they might considering what he 
planned to do for them. 

Because Alexander had not yet consolidated his empire, 
wars broke out among the Diadochi, Alexander's succes¬ 
sors. From the conflicts emerged Seleucus 1 (305-281 b.c.) 
as king of Babylonia and W Asia. He founded both a new 
dynasty and a new dating system, the latter called the 
Seleucid Era and based on the date on which Seleucus 
marched into Babylon (312 b.c., a retroactive date). Bv this 
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time the Greek language was widely spoken and written in 
Babylonia by the ruling and educated classes. Nevertheless, 
Aramaic and Akkadian continued to be used in some 
circles. In fact, Akkadian cuneiform was used for several 
centuries more in temples for religious, divinatory, and 
administrative texts, the last such text dating to a.d. 64 . 

There are no indications of major revolts by the Baby¬ 
lonians against their Seleucid masters. There was some 
dissatisfaction, however. This was in part due to the crea¬ 
tion of a new city, Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, which drained 
off some population from Babylon. A more subtle reason 
for discontent is that the Babylonians felt themselves su¬ 
perior to the Greeks. This attitude is elusive to detect but 
there, nonetheless. There was a feeling that the Greeks 
were uncultured barbarians with no history or civilization 
to speak of. Thus, a Babylonian priest, Berossos, wrote a 
history of Babylonia in Greek, only fragments of which 
have survived, in order to teach his masters about a great 
civilization (i.e., the Babylonia civilization). 

Eventually the Arsacids pushed into Babylonia in the 2d 
century b.c., forcing the Seleucids to withdraw to Syria. 
Our sources for the political history now rapidly dwindle, 
and little is known about the history of Babylonia in this 
time. 

E. The State 

The political structure of the Babylonian state was essen¬ 
tially that of the Sumerian state. Only gradually did 
changes take place to meet new conditions, particularly 
when Babylonia became a major imperial power in the 7th 
and 6 th centuries b.c. 

1. The King. The institution of monarchy in the Baby¬ 
lonian plain was Sumerian in origin. As in Sumer, the 
political philosophy was that monarchy came from the 
gods. The gods appointed a particular human being to 
rule and, in so doing, made him the supremely powerful 
human on earth. He had absolute power in every sphere— 
administration, courts, economy, army, society in gen¬ 
eral—except religion. In religion, he had to respect the 
position of the high priest, and this fact was made manifest 
once a year, in the New Year Festival. Part of the New 
Year’s ritual called for the high priest to slap the king’s 
face and pull him by the ears. The purpose of this was to 
remind the king that he was a humble servant of the gods. 
The king had certain duties to perform as a condition of 
his divine appointment. First, he was responsible for the 
nourishment of the gods, which meant that he had to 
contribute substantially from state resources toward the 
maintenance and building of the temples. Second, he was 
responsible for the “shepherding” of the people, which in 
fact meant maintaining an elaborate bureaucracy to carry 
out the administration. Third and finally, he had to ad¬ 
minister justice to all, rich and poor, young and old; and 
thus, he was both ajudge and a legislator. 

In practice the monarchy was hereditary, with primo¬ 
geniture (inheritance by the firstborn son) being the rule. 
The heir had to go through an elaborate coronation, 
which included both the gods and the Babylonian nobility 
approving his accession to the throne. There were numer¬ 
ous disruptions to the succession in Babylonian history, 
and there were many short-lived dynasties, particularly in 
the early centuries of the 1 st millennium. 


Along with the institution of monarchy came the idea 
that the king was divine, a concept also inherited from the 
Sumerians. This idea persisted in the early Old Babylonian 
period, during which many hymns were composed in 
praise of kings as gods and their names were preceded in 
writing by the cuneiform sign which indicated divinity. By 
the time of Hammurapi, however, the idea had died out 
and never reappeared. The image of the Babylonian king, 
as portrayed in literature and art, was of a pious ruler who 
fulfilled his divine commissions and had little to do with 
war and commerce. Of course in practice he had much to 
do in both spheres, particularly with regard to war during 
the Neo-Babylonian empire. This image is quite different 
from that of the Assyrian king, who is depicted as a 
vigorous, albeit pious, warrior. 

2. Administration. While the king was an absolute mon¬ 
arch, he required an elaborately structured administration 
to run the state. It is a feature of Babylonian administra¬ 
tion that any Babylonian who felt he had a grievance could 
appeal directly to the king. There are many examples of 
this happening and of a king, such as Hammurapi, taking 
direct charge and personally correcting the grievance. 

Babylonian administration can be portrayed as a pyra¬ 
mid with the king at the pinnacle and the numerous 
unskilled laborers, including slaves, forming the founda¬ 
tion. In between were several layers of bureaucrats and 
workers. Directly under the king were the governors of 
provinces and city mayors. Under these were the superin- 
tendants of tradesmen and laborers, and under these, in 
turn, were the next lower classes. Among the general 
population, first came the freemen, who were economi¬ 
cally well off, owning land and doing little or no actual 
labor themselves. Below them were the half-free, palace 
officials, tradesmen, and small tenant farmers who did 
much of the work. Then there were the slaves, who were 
either debt slaves or prisoners of war. On the periphery of 
this structure were the seminomads, who would perform 
public works, including fighting, in return for payment. A 
group outside of the system was the temple personnel, for 
the temple had its own administrative system. 

At every level and in every segment of Babylonian ad¬ 
ministration there was the scribe, for meticulous records 
of administrative matters had to be kept. This was another 
legacy from the Sumerians. There were chief scribes at¬ 
tached to the court, scribes in the governors’ palaces, and 
even scribes assigned to record the rations issued to gangs 
of workmen dredging out canals. It is fortunate for us that 
this was so, since most of what we know of Babylonian 
administration has been learned from the letters, lists, 
memoranda, etc., left by these scribes. Another ubiquitous 
occupation was that of tax collector. There were numerous 
tax collectors throughout the land to collect a share of 
every crop and custom duties on every item going through 
the cities’ gates. Public works were performed by corvee, it 
being the responsibility of every Babylonian to contribute 
some of his time to the maintenance of roads and irriga¬ 
tion canals. 

Over the long passage of time in Babylonian history, 
some fundamental changes in the monarchy and adminis¬ 
tration took place. In the Old Babylonian period, a change 
that had begun in Sumerian times came to fruition: the 
economic and political supremacy shifted from temple to 
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palace, a change brought about by the increasing cam¬ 
paigns of the monarch which enriched his palace’s trea¬ 
sury. By the time of Hammurapi, the palace was clearly 
more powerful and wealthy than the temple. During the 
1st millennium, however, another shift developed: by the 
time of the Neo-Babylonian empire, the king had lost some 
authority and revenues to the provincial governors, the 
city mayors, and the temple. In fact, even under the 
Persians and Seleucids the temples were large and wealthy 
institutions. 

F. Socioeconomic Structure 

As in other aspects of Babylonian civilization, The Su¬ 
merian legacy in the socioeconomic structure is quite ap¬ 
parent. This is, in significant part, an inevitable condition 
imposed by Babylonian geography, which considerably 
limited the economic options open to the inhabitants of 
the plain. Thus both the Sumerian and Babylonian eco¬ 
nomic structures rested upon three foundations: agricul¬ 
ture, animal husbandry, and foreign trade (see A. 5-6 
above). 

The theory behind the economic structure was distinc- 
tively Sumerian and had been taken over by the Babyloni¬ 
ans. According to this theory, the gods owned all the land 
and the king administered it for them. In practice, how¬ 
ever, private ownership of land was common, and a Baby¬ 
lonian could buy and sell real estate at will. He need be 
careful only of two conditions, payment of taxes and 
provision of corvee labor, since ownership of any land 
entailed these two obligations. There were small and me¬ 
dium-sized plots of land as well as large estates, the latter 
sometimes consisting of land scattered over more than one 
province. Not only land transfer but virtually any eco¬ 
nomic transaction was carefully recorded in writing by the 
scribes, and tax collectors were at work everywhere, since 
virtually every transaction involved a payment to the pal¬ 
ace. 

Money did not exist in Babylonia—it seems to have been 
a Greek invention—and payment was in kind according to 
a standard exchange. Silver was the metal most commonly 
used as the standard, although in some periods use was 
made of other metals, such as gold, tin, or copper. This 
system was not so cumbrous as one might think, since 
credit was well known. Most transactions that were re¬ 
corded, from small commissions to farm little plots of land 
to major property transfers, involved credit. The most 
important and wealthiest Babylonian businessmen, called 
the tarn karum, had extensive resources built on credit, and 
they dealt in both domestic and foreign trade. Interest 
rates varied a great deal, but 25 percent was common, 
rates of 33 percent to 50 percent were not unusual, and 
rates up to 100 percent were known. Because of such high 
interest rates, a large number of Babylonians were in debt 
all their lives, and many went bankrupt, which in Babylo¬ 
nian society meant they became debt slaves. They had the 
right to buy themselves out of slavery, and some did 
manage to do so. Despite these tragedies, credit and inter¬ 
est were the basis of an enormously successful economy, 
for as a Babylonian proverb stated: “Lending money is like 
making love and getting it back is like having a son.” 

There is some uncertainty about whether Babylonian 
business was uncontrolled (free market) or whether the 
state imposed some restrictions on it (state regulated). 
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There is evidence on both sides of this question, and that 
is why there is uncertainty. On the one hand, it is clear 
from records of everyday transactions that prices fluctu¬ 
ated in relation to supply and demand. An extreme ex¬ 
ample is the exorbitant prices charged for food in 7th- 
century Nippur when it was under siege by Nabopolassar 
and food was very scarce. On the other hand, there are 
many references in Babylonian documents to royal decrees 
which state the cost of such diverse things as the purchase 
of grain and the rental of boats. The problem of these 
diverse facts remains to be resolved, but it is obvious that 
the Babylonian economic structure was neither entirely 
free nor entirely controlled. 

The urban character of Babylonian society, another 
legacy from the Sumerians, is striking. The surrounding 
countryside merely served the needs of the city, which was 
the focal point of Babylonian economy and society—in¬ 
deed the center of every aspect of Babylonian civilization. 
It was the city that fostered not only pragmatic pursuits 
but also intellectual and artistic endeavors. It is thanks to 
the urban centers that Babylonian civilization is noted for 
its art, literature, and science. There was much rivalry 
among the cities, and some of them, such as Babylon and 
Sippar, claimed ancient privileges which even the Assyrian 
conquerors had to respect. Those privileges involved such 
things as exemption from certain taxes, billeting of troops, 
and levying of troops. 

The structure of Babylonian society was essentially the 
same as that of the administration, which has already been 
outlined (E. 2). Family and tribal affiliation was of funda¬ 
mental importance to a Babylonian, and one usually re¬ 
mained in the social class into which one was born. It 
should be noted that slavery, although a basic element in 
Babylonian society, was not a major component either of 
the society or of the economy. The number of slaves was 
relatively small, and much of the menial labor was done by 
free or half-free individuals. This, of course, was in con¬ 
trast to the situation in the Roman Empire. 

Four observations can be made about the character of 
Babylonian society. First, Babylonians were a very religious 
people, and religion pervaded every aspect of life for 
everyone, from the king down to the slave (see I below). 
Second, they had a strong sense of morality, and there was 
strong disapproval when anyone broke the moral code. 
Gods could err morally as well, and there are examples ol 
this in the mythology (see H below). Third, Babylonian 
society, like preindustrial societies in general, was very 
conservative. Change, if it occurred at all, was slow; for to 
their minds it was foolish to abandon a practice or theory 
that had existed since time immemorial. Fourth, and fi¬ 
nally, it was a society very conscious of its past. Kings 
commonly referred to the achievements of their predeces¬ 
sors, and records of Babylonian history were kept in vari¬ 
ous forms for the use of the king and scribes. Epics about 
great heroes of the past were recited to the illiterate. 

Over the many centuries that Babylonian civilization 
flourished, there were some gradual changes in the socio¬ 
economic structure. By about 1000 b.c. some “large cities, 
such as Babylon, had emerged and become the focal points 
of Babylonian life. This process involved, in part, siphon¬ 
ing off population from other urban centers, particularly 
the old Sumerian cities in the south, which gradually 
shrank in size. During the 1st millennium, both domestic 
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and foreign trade activity expanded as a result of imperial 
conquest first by the Assyrians and later by the Babyloni¬ 
ans, Thus, by the time of the Neo-Babylonian empire, the 
Babylonian population and economy were concentrated in 
a few large cities and a few big temples. 

G. Legal Structure 

Since the discovery of the law code of Hammurapi in 
the 19th century, it has been well known how important 
the subject of law was in Babylonian civilization. The “Law 
Codes” (for several are now known) are, however, not really 
what the name suggests; to understand the legal structure 
of Babylonia, we must look as well at other documentation, 
contracts and court records. Only by combining these two 
different types of records can we achieve an understanding 
of the function and character of law in Babylonia. See 
LAW. 

1. Law Codes. The law code of Hammurapi is now only 
one of several such documents known from ancient Meso¬ 
potamia. In chronological order there are the codes of 
Urukagina (ca. 2350 b.c.), Ur-Nammu (ca. 2112-2095 b.c.; 
ANET, 523-5), Lipit-Ishtar (ca. 1934-1924 b.c.; ANET } 
159-60), Eshnunna (ca. 1900 b.c.; ANET, 161-3), and 
Hammurapi (ca. 1792-1750 b.c.; ANET, 163—80). Related 
to these are non-Babylonian codes, viz. the MA laws 
(ANET, 180-8), the Hittite laws (ANET, 188-97), and the 
Hebrew laws (Exodus 19-23). The languages of these 
documents vary, some being in Sumerian (Urukagina, Ur- 
Nammu, and Lipit-Ishtar), some in Akkadian (Eshnunna, 
Hammurapi, and MA), one in Hittite, and one in Hebrew; 
but they all share similarities in structure and content. A 
good illustration of the similarities is the group of laws 
concerning goring oxen: 

Eshnunna 53. If an ox gored an(other) ox and killed 
(it), both ox owners shall divide the price of 
the live ox and also the equivalent of the 
dead ox. 

54. If an ox is known to gore habitually 
and the authorities have brought the fact to 
the knowledge of its owner but he has not 
had his ox dehorned; (if then) it gored a 
citizen and killed (him), the owner of the ox 
shall pay two thirds of a mina of silver. 

55. If it gored a slave and killed (him) he 
shall pay fifteen shekels of silver. 

Hammurapi 250. If an ox, when it was going along the 
street, gored a citizen and killed (him), that 
case is not subject to claim. 

251. If a citizen’s ox was an habitual gorer 
and his city-ward notified him that it was an 
habitual gorer, but he did not pad its horns 
(or) keep watch over his ox and that ox 
gored and killed a member of the citizen 
class, he shall pay one half mina of silver. 

252. If it was a citizen’s slave, he shall pay 
one third of a mina of silver. 

Exodus 21:28. If an ox gored a man or a woman 

and they died, the ox shall be stoned and its 
meat shall not be eaten but the owner of the 
ox shall be clear. 


21:29. If the ox habitually gored in the past 
and its owner was informed but did not 
keep watch over it and it killed a man or 
woman, the ox shall be stoned and its owner 
also shall be executed. 

21:31. If it gored a man’s son or daughter, 
he shall be dealt with according to this same 
law. 

21:32. If the ox gored a slave, male or 
female, the owner shall pay to their master 
thirty shekels of silver, and the ox shall be 
stoned. 

21:35. If one man’s ox hurt another’s and 
it died, then they shall sell the live ox and 
divide the price of it and the dead animal 
also they shall divide. 

The similarities are striking and cannot be explained 
away simply by the fact that any society which used oxen 
would, from time to time, have trouble with renegade oxen 
(cf. Finkelstein 1981). There is a clear connection here. 
This is, of course, not surprising in the case of the Esh¬ 
nunna and Hammurapi codes. They were close in time, 
culture, and geography. 

But what about the Hebrew laws? To understand this 
connection one must look at the whole question of the 
relationship between Babylonian and biblical literature, 
since the Babylonian law codes were, as we shall see, as 
much literature as law (see H. 1 below). Just when these 
cultural similarities appeared is uncertain. It could have 
been in the Amorite period, when Amorites occupied both 
Babylonia and Palestine early in the 2d millennium; or it 
could have been in the Amarna age, when there was much 
international exchange throughout the Near East. 

Other areas in which there is similarity are the pre¬ 
scribed punishments for bodily injury: 

Eshnunna 42. If a man bit the nose of a(nother) man 
and severed it, he shall pay one mina of 
silver. (For) an eye (he shall pay) one mina 
of silver, (for) a tooth one half mina, (for) 
an ear one half mina, (for) a slap in the face 
ten shekels of silver. 

Hammurapi 196. If a citizen destroyed the eye of a 
member of the citizen class his eye shall be 
destroyed. 

200. If a citizen knocked out the tooth of a 
citizen of his own rank, his tooth shall be 
knocked out. 

Exodus 21:22-25. If men were fighting and hurt a 

pregnant woman so that she had a miscar¬ 
riage and yet no harm followed, the one 
who hurt her shall be fined, according to 
what the woman’s husband shall impose 
upon him; and he shall pay as the judges 
determine. If any harm follows, then you 
shall give life for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burn 
for burn, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe. 
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What is striking here is that the Eshnunna code prescribes 
financial restitution for bodily injury, but both the Ham- 
murapi and Hebrew codes prescribe proportional physical 
retaliation against the guilty party. Thus, we see that the 
principle of reprisal (lex talionis), an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth, had a late appearance in Mesopotamia. 
Since Hammurapi was of Amorite origin, and the Amo- 
rites were also well entrenched in Palestine at about the 
same time, it seems that this custom may have been Amo¬ 
rite in origin. 

The traditional modern term “law codes” implies a for¬ 
mal code such as the Romans had, or we have today, which 
is a comprehensive and cohesive collection of laws to be 
obeyed and used as the rule in legal disputes. Since the 
Babylonian documents were none of these things, it is 
really incorrect to use the term “law code.” 

Even a quick examination of Hammurapi’s “law code” 
shows that it is not such a document. It is not comprehen¬ 
sive; it covers many legal situations but leaves many, includ¬ 
ing homicide, out. Nor is it cohesively consistent. In various 
sections of the code theft, for example, is dealt with but in 
different ways. In section 6 it is stated that the theft of any 
property from a temple is punishable by death, but in 
section 8 that theft of an animal from a temple means the 
thief must repay thirty times the animal’s value. On the 
other hand, there is a total lack of evidence that anyone in 
Babylonia ever thought the code must be obeyed. In par¬ 
ticular, among the large number of contracts and court 
records of Hammurapi’s time, never once is the “code” 
referred to. 

If these documents are not “law codes,” what are they? 
To seek an answer to this question we must go back to the 
first document, that of Urukagina. This text is actually a 
royal inscription of Urukagina, last king of the first dynasty 
of Lagash. Within the royal inscriptions there was incor¬ 
porated a record of numerous social and economic re¬ 
forms which the king had decreed. Those reforms in¬ 
cluded reduction of taxes and what we would call “fair 
trade” enactments. Similarly, the very fragmentary text of 
Ur-Nammu is really a royal inscription, a record of reforms 
which he had carried out. The same is true of the Lipit- 
Ishtar “code.” It is known that in late Sumerian times and 
the early Old Babylonian period, kings, when they first 
came to the throne, frequently issued numerous decrees 
to correct abuses which had been developing during pre¬ 
vious reigns. Thus, for example, if too many people had 
been falling into debt slavery because of high interest rates, 
a new king might decree a reduction in the rate. Not only 
did this practice alleviate hardship, it also made the new 
ruler popular with the people. These decrees were written 
down in collections by the scribes, initially as archival 
records. But the collections proved useful to the scribes 
composing royal inscriptions, for they could and did copy 
them into the royal texts as proof that the king had ruled 
his people with justice. The Eshnunna “code” is actually 
such a collection of decrees, while the Hammurapi code, 
which has a lengthy prologue and epilogue, has the struc¬ 
ture of a royal inscription. Thus, each article was, in 
theory, a decree originally intended to deal with a specific 
issue; but the scribes not only copied decrees from texts of 
previous rulers but also added some articles of their own 
to “round out” to their own satisfaction a particular theme. 


The “law codes” then give us only part of the picture of 
the Babylonian legal structure. They reflect attitudes and 
mores peculiar to this civilization and, of course, give real 
indications of what Babylonians regarded as legally right 
and wrong; but we must go on to examine the everyday 
legal transactions in order to shed more light on this topic. 

2. Law in Practice. There are two kinds of legal docu¬ 
ments in Babylonia; contracts of various sorts and court 
records (cf. ANET, 217-22; 542-47). All legal documents 
had certain features in common. They were drawn up on 
clay tablets in the presence of witnesses whose names were 
written on the document, and the personal seal of each 
witness was impressed in the wet clay. Then a clay envelope 
was wrapped around the tablet and a precis of the contents 
inscribed over most of the surface. Thus, if anyone in the 
future tried to tamper with the document, it would imme¬ 
diately be obvious from the broken seals on the envelope. 

Contracts included marriages, divorces, adoptions, con¬ 
veyances (sales) of movable and immovable property, 
loans, and the hiring of human and animal labor. These 
were private transactions, and the state was not normally 
involved. The contracting parties, after an oral agreement, 
had a scribe draw up the necessary contract, as described 
above. Some types of contracts, such as marriage contracts, 
were for obvious reasons kept permanently. Tablets re¬ 
cording loans and debts, on the other hand, were de¬ 
stroyed when the debt was paid, thus eliminating the need 
for a receipt. If a creditor could not produce a written 
document proving a debt against someone, he had no 
legal claim against that person. 

Court records are not nearly so common as contracts, 
since legal disputes were usually settled privately. But if 
the state legal machinery was put in motion, records of the 
proceedings had to be kept. Unfortunately, the court 
records are not very useful sources of information about 
how Babylonian courts worked. This is true where the 
customs had been well known to everyone involved, and so 
no need had ever been felt to write them down. 

Judges did exist in Babylonia, and the king himself was 
the head of the whole judicial system, the supreme judge 
as it were. If all else failed, a Babylonian with a grievance 
could ultimately appeal to the king. More than one judge 
presided in a case, and they were assisted or advised by an 
assembly (pukru ). Both claimant and defendant were called 
upon to state their respective cases and to produce wit¬ 
nesses to prove them. Oaths to the gods were taken by 
everyone. It is unknown how the judges came to a decision. 
However, when they could not reach a decision for some 
reason, they resorted to trial by ordeal. This meant the 
accused was thrown into the river. If he sank, he was 
guilty; if he survived, he was innocent. This was far more 
sensible than the water ordeal for witches in medieval 
Europe, where the survivor was judged to be a witch and 
burnt! 

In Babylonian law there were no state cases. All disputes 
and all court cases were between private individuals. The 
state did not take anyone to court. Even in the case of 
homicide, it was the family of the victim which sought 
punishment and compensation. Here the vendetta, the 
blood feud, prevailed and led to terrible feuds between 
families. Imprisonment as a punishment was largely un¬ 
known, for there were no state prisons. The only reason 
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anyone was ever incarcerated was for a political crime. 
Even this was rare, since execution was the common pun¬ 
ishment for treason. 

3. Status of Women. The status of women in Babylonian 
society is best discussed under the legal structure, since 
there is more information about the legal status of women 
than about other areas. In the Old Babylonian (OB) pe¬ 
riod, the status of women was relatively high, but as time 
went on, women’s rights and prerogatives declined so that 
in later Babylonian history their status had greatly dimin¬ 
ished. 

Legally, a Babylonian woman in the OB period was equal 
with a Babylonian man in many respects. She could own, 
buy, and sell property as she liked. She could borrow and 
lend, she could adopt children, and she could serve as a 
witness to a contract. She could sue someone, and she 
could own her own seal. This leaves large areas, however, 
in which she had few or no legal rights. Most significant is 
that a woman was under the authority of either a man (a 
father or husband) or a temple. Most women, as most men, 
were expected to marry, and a man could have more than 
one wife. Until marriage a woman lived in her father and 
mother’s house and was under the authority of her father. 
When she married, she moved to her husband’s house, 
which meant the house of her father-in-law, and was under 
her husband’s authority. Unmarried women entered the 
service of a temple. In the OB period, there are examples 
of women receiving a good education and even becoming 
scribes. Women living in a household were kept apart in a 
harem, and normally male visitors never saw them. The 
women were responsible for the cooking, cleaning, house¬ 
hold chores in general, and care of the children. The 
amount of physical labor a woman actually did depended 
on the economic status of her family. A member of the 
court harem did no labor, since this was done by the palace 
staff. But even poorer families had servants of some kind 
to help with menial tasks. 

There were various types of temple women, but one of 
the most important and interesting was the naditum, which 
means “fallow woman”; that is, a woman who is not to bear 
children. The institution of the naditum flourished during 
the OB period. While there were different kinds of nadl- 
tums> the best known were those who lived in a cloister. 
The largest cloister was at Sippar and was dedicated to the 
god Shamash. The women were regarded as brides of 
Shamash, and many bore names compounded with the 
divine name Aya, meaning the spouse of Shamash. The 
naditum was not a priestess, for she neither performed 
rituals nor assisted in any. Exactly what her duties were 
and what went on inside the cloister are unknown. Clearly 
it was a religious institution, but there was an economic 
element as well. Most of the naditums came from wealthy 
families, and when they entered the cloister, they were 
accompanied by a substantial dowry. This dowry was ad¬ 
ministered by the cloister but remained the private prop¬ 
erty of the naditum and reverted to her family at her death. 
Thus, a family in dedicating a daughter to the cloister 
preserved some of its property intact. If the girl had 
married instead of becoming a naditum , the dowry would 
have been lost to the family. 

The rulers and officials of Babylonia were always men. 
Only rarely did a woman achieve any kind of political 
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pwer; and when she did, she had no official status. To 
illustrate this point, let us look at two women, one from 
the Old Babylonian period and one from the Neo-Babylo¬ 
nian period. Shibtu was the wife of Zimri-Lim, king of 
Mari and contemporary of Hammurapi (ca. 1792-1750 
b.c.). She took much interest in her husband’s affairs, and 
Zimri-Lim soon learned that he could trust her to manage 
important state matters. This was particularly important 
when he was on campaign. A number of written reports 
from Shibtu to the king on various administrative matters 
have been preserved, and she was frequently entrusted 
with highly confidential matters. Yet her private side also 
emerges in the correspondence; in one brief but joyful 
letter, she announced to her husband the birth of twins. 
The other example of a stateswoman is Adad-guppi, 
mother of Nabonidus (555-539 b.c.). This remarkable 
woman lived to the age of ninety-five, having been born 
during the reign of Ashurbanipal (668-627 b.c.). She 
claimed to have served every king in the Neo-Babylonian 
dynasty and to have persuaded Nebuchadnezzar II to take 
her son Nabonidus into his service. Once established at the 
Babylonian court Adad-guppi no doubt continued to ma¬ 
neuver and manipulate affairs to her son’s advantage. As 
a result, he eventually became king. Adad-guppi exercised 
so much authority that a legend evolved around her mem¬ 
ory, portraying her as a queen in full control of Babylonia, 
a legend embedded in the histories of Herodotus (where 
she is given the name Nitokris). 

H. Literature, Learning, and Libraries 

One of the most significant legacies of Babylonian civili¬ 
zation is its extensive literature. The tradition of writing 
down legends and songs, which had been transmitted 
orally, for posterity began with the Sumerians, just at the 
beginning of the Old Babylonian period. Until that time 
very little Sumerian literature existed. But the scribes be¬ 
came worried that their civilization would die and so began 
an industrious and lengthy endeavor to preserve in writing 
their oral heritage. This impetus was passed on to the 
Babylonians. 

In discussing the written records preserved in Babylo¬ 
nian libraries, an important distinction must be made. On 
the one hand, there is “literature” in the strict sense of the 
word (artistic and creative writings such as epics and 
myths); on the other hand, there are compositions of little 
or no literary merit, which, nonetheless, the Babylonians 
regarded as having lasting value (lexical texts, prognostic 
texts, etc,). In the following discussion we shall first speak 
of Babylonian “literature” in the strict sense; and then, we 
shall treat the other kinds of written works preserved in 
Babylonian libraries. 

1. Literature. As stated above, the impetus to write 
literature in Babylonia goes back to the Sumerians. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find Sumerian influence in the 
form, content, and style of Babylonian literary works. (A 
sample of Babylonian literature, in English translation, 
can be found in ANET). 

One form of literature in which the Babylonians de¬ 
parted from the Sumerian inheritance was poetry. Baby¬ 
lonian poetry is a very distinctive art form, followed later 
in Hebrew and Arabic poetry. The chief characteristic of 
this poetry is parallelism. That is, there are two parallel 
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parts to each phrase, line, or stanza. The parallels may be 
synonymous or antithetical, or yet some other variation. 
Apart from parallelism, there is nothing that can be called 
a universal characteristic of Babylonian poetry. It does not 
rhyme; while it may have meter, to date this has not been 
proved. A feature of Babylonian poetry is the frequent 
use of repetition. Long speeches are repeated verbatim in 
an epic, or the same motif will appear in the same words 
in different compositions. Thus, Ishtar’s short lament over 
the destruction of the Flood appears in different epics. 

While different genres are apparent in Babylonian lit¬ 
erature, there is no evidence of how the Babylonians 
themselves divided up their literature or what names they 
gave for such English words as “epic,” “myth,” and 
“hymn,” In modern terms, the following genres can be 
recognized: epic, myth, prayer, and hymn. Standing sepa¬ 
rate is a group of texts called “Wisdom,” a name borrowed 
from a translation of the Hebrew term used to describe 
such book as Proverbs and Job. 

Several Babylonian epics, which are in poetry, are 
known, and by far the most imporant is the GILGAMESH 
EPIC. There were Sumerian poems about Gilgamesh 
(ANET, 44-52), but the epic itself was a Babylonian crea¬ 
tion (ANET, 72-99; 503-7). It is a lengthy poetic narrative 
of the life and adventures of Gilgamesh, ruler of Uruk, 
who sought in vain for eternal life. A version of the Flood 
story makes up part of this epic. The Flood story, of which 
there were several versions in Sumerian, is itself the major 
theme in the Atram-hasis Epic. Here, we read that when the 
gods decided to destroy humankind (because they made 
too much noise and disturbed the gods’ rest), one man 
and his family were spared. This man’s name was Atram- 
hasis. 

Myths were very popular in Babylonia and were also 
written down in poetry. One myth is the Descent of Ishtar 
Into Hell (ANET, 106-9). This composition was originally 
in Sumerian, and the Babylonian version is essentially an 
edited translation. It describes the descent of Ishtar into 
hell in search of her lover, Dumuzi, who had been lured 
down there by the goddess of the underworld. An inde¬ 
pendent Babylonian myth is Enuma Elish , “When Above,” 
sometimes called the Creation Epic (ANET, 60-72; 501-3). 
This is a kind of religious treatise, for it describes and 
justifies how Marduk, the god of Babylon, became king of 
the gods. 

It is often difficult to tell the difference between Baby¬ 
lonian prayers and hymns, since there is usually no indi¬ 
cation of whether the poem was accompanied by music. 
The number of such texts is in the hundreds, but only a 
small proportion, including a long hymn to Shamash, the 
sun-god, are of outstanding literary merit (cf. ANET, 383- 
92). 

Within the general category of Wisdom Literature, 
there is a diversity of works. There are a few compositions 
sharing a common theme, the problem of evil, but each is 
unique in form. Such a work is one called Ludlul Bel 
Nemeqi , “I Will Praise the Lord of Wisdom” (ANET, 434- 
37; 596-600). In this lengthy and somber piece, the poet 
complains, like Job, that though he has been good all his 
life, his reward has been one long series of misfortunes. 
“Does the righteous man receive no just reward?” is his 
question. Another type of Wisdom Literature is repre¬ 


sented by the “Disputes” and is Sumerian in origin. An 
example of a Babylonian Dispute is a work called The Date 
Palm and the Tamarisk . In this highly structured literary 
work a formal debate between the two kinds of trees takes 
place, each enumerating its merits to the disadvantage of 
the other. Finally, there were a number of Proverb collec¬ 
tions, mainly in Sumerian but some in Babylonian (cf 
ANET, 425-27). 

Babylonian literary works such as these played a dual 
role in Babylonian civilization: entertainment and edifica¬ 
tion. Some of the Wisdom Literature, such as the Wisdom 
of Shuruppak, was intended to teach proper conduct to the 
young. On the other hand, the Gilgamesh Epic both edifies 
and entertains as the hero grapples with the reality of 
mortal existence. The vast majority of Babylonians were 
illiterate, which meant that they could not read this litera¬ 
ture for themselves; it had to be recited to them in groups 
in formal or informal gatherings, sometimes with musical 
accompaniment. There is reason to believe that some com¬ 
positions, such as the Descent of Ishtar Into Hell, was staged. 
The seven steps by which Ishtar entered hell, the actions 
of each step being precisely described, strongly suggest a 
dramatic performance. 

2. Learning, Learning was the prerogative of the 
scribes, for only they were literate. In fact, learning in the 
academic sense was confined to a small number of scribes, 
since the majority were employed in everyday business, 
writing letters, contracts, and administrative texts. The 
privileged few who had free time to pursue knowledge 
were in the employ of the palace or temple. They were 
poorly lodged and not well paid, if we believe their fre¬ 
quent complaints. The daily activities of these scribes were 
diverse, depending on their training, talent, and experi¬ 
ence. Some, such as the astrologers, were employed in 
divination, some in looking after the royal correspon¬ 
dence, some in preparing royal inscriptions for building 
works, and so on. The majority, however, spent much of 
their time making new copies of library and archival texts 
(similar to the occupation of monks in scriptoria in medi¬ 
eval Europe). 

The scribal profession as a whole had a tremendous 
influence in Babylonian society, because most people could 
neither read nor write. Even the king and his chief officers 
were illiterate. This meant that all written communication 
with the king, as with anyone else, had to go through at 
least two scribes, one to write the letter and one to read it 
out upon arrival. Here, there was plenty of scope for 
slanted interpretation or misunderstanding. Occasionally, 
as in the Amarna Letters, the scribe writing a letter would 
add a note to the colleague who was to read the letter out. 
suggesting what the reader should emphasize. 

As with all Babylonian occupations, the scribal profes¬ 
sion was essentially hereditary. Of course one prerequisite 
was excellent eyesight, since magnification had not been 
invented. The course of study for the potential scribe 
lasted many years, probably until his late teens. The hours 
were long and the discipline, which included corporal 
punishment, strict. In the schoolhouse, learning was 
mainly acquired by rote, and the students copied and 
recopied set texts. Thousands of these copies, “school 
texts” as we call them, have been unearthed by modern 
excavations. 
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At least some, and possibly most, of the privileged 
scribes who gained senior positions in a palace or temple 
had a certain amount of time free from their formal duties 
to indulge in their own interests. These were the scholars 
and poets who produced Babylonian literature and schol¬ 
arly texts. They were verv conscious of their special status 
and proudly wrote down the name of the scribal school to 
which they belonged. The one place where they remained 
anonymous was in the authorship of literary texts. Thus, 
while we know the names of scribes who edited and copied 
such a famous text as the Gilgamesh Epic, we are never 
given the name of its author. 

Babylonian learning included vast areas of knowledge 
which can be grouped together under the headings astrol¬ 
ogy and astronomy, extispicy and anatomy, medicirle, 
mathematics, lexicography, theology, historiography, and 
commentaries. Some of this learning, mainly astronomy 
and mathematics, spread to Greece in the Hellenistic age. 
The Babylonian practice of divination (see I below) gave 
rise to extensive records of astronomical phenomena and 
calculations on future celestial movements, including 
eclipses. It also, in the case of extispicy (examination of 
animal entrails), led to the compilation of much material 
on anatomy and physiology. 

Babylonian medicine had two sides, one practical and 
one theoretical. On the practical side, the Babylonians had 
a vast store of knowledge concerning herbs, medicines, 
and the symptoms for which they were efficacious. A 
Babylonian doctor could do certain kinds of surgery, such 
as an operation on the eye, probably to remove a cataract. 
On the theoretical side, the Babylonians had a vast store 
of incantations and rituals to exorcise the demons believed 
to cause a patient’s illness. The incantation priests (asipu) 
worked hand in hand with the practical doctors (asu) to 
cure a sufferer. 

The heyday of Babylonian mathematics was the early 
Old Babylonian period (ca. 2000-1780 b.c.). During that 
time mathematicians went beyond the crude arithmetical 
necessities of everyday life to explore what we call algebra 
and geometry. They discovered Euclid’s theorem and the 
Pythagorean triangle more than a thousand years before 
those Greek scholars lived. Scores of Babylonian “problem 
texts’’ have been discovered, and they include both practi¬ 
cal problems (such as calculating the height of a ziggurat) 
and theoretical problems. 

Lexicography, the science of words (the principles and 
practices of making dictionaries), was a highly important 
occupation. Next to prognostic texts, lexicographical texts 
were the most numerous in ancient Babylonian libraries. 
These included lists of names (plants, animals, professions, 
etc.), bilingual and multilingual dictionaries, and lists of 
cuneiform signs of various shapes and interpretations. 
Among this material were many lists of god names in 
which several divine names were frequently identified with 
one god, indicating a basic syncretistic theology. 

As stated earlier, Babylonians were keenly interested in 
their past, and in academic circles this meant that scribes 
compiled works on the subject. These included king lists, 
chronicles, and poetic works about famous figures of the 
past. A few scribes went farther and wrote in a prophetic 
style about past events in an attempt to justify modern 
change or possibly even to make a real prediction seem 
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credible. This literature ( ANET, 451-52; 606-7), which 
has parallels in the biblical book of Daniel, may well be the 
beginning of apocalyptic literature. See APOCALYPSES 
AND APOCALYPTICISM. 

As if this were not enough learning, the scribes occasion¬ 
ally indulged in highly esoteric composition. They wrote 
some commentaries to literary texts, which to our minds 
often seem abstruse and are difficult to read. From time to 
time they also wrote in numbers rather than in cuneiform 
signs, each number representing a syllable or word. Such 
passages are extremely hard to decipher. They were really 
learned games, such as difficult crossword puzzles. 

3. Libraries* More is known about Assyrian libraries 
than Babylonian libraries. (The reader is referred to the 
discussion under Assyria [previous article] for fuller infor¬ 
mation than can be given here.) The reason is the chance 
of archaeology. Most libraries in Babylonia were un¬ 
earthed in the 19th century before proper excavation 
techniques had been developed. At Asshur, on the other 
hand, scientific methods were employed with great benefit 
to modern knowledge. 

Libraries no doubt existed in all major Babylonian cities; 
specifically, they have been discovered at Babylon, Bor- 
sippa, Sippar, and Nippur, to name the best known. The 
library discovered at Nippur is largely early Old Babylo¬ 
nian in date and Sumerian in content. Most of the tablets 
are now housed in Istanbul, Jena (East Germany), and 
Philadelphia. The libraries from Babylon, Borsippa, and 
Sippar are both Old and New Babylonian in date and the 
contents mainly in Akkadian. Most of these tablets are now 
in the British Museum. 

Recently (1986), a whole new library was discovered at 
Sippar by archaeologists from the University of Baghdad. 
This is the most important find of the decade and when 
the tablets have been analyzed and published, they will 
supply much information on the subject. The texts seem 
to be Neo-Babylonian in date. The discovery also sheds 
light on the physical arrangements in a Babylonian library. 
The tablets were stored in deep cubicles made up of clay 
shelves and uprights. Brief markings on the tablet edges 
were notes (“call numbers”) to assist the libraries in locat¬ 
ing the texts they wanted. 

I. Religion 

Babylonian religion permeates Babylonian society, be¬ 
ing present in every event, every action, every institution, 
every thought. This feature cannot be overemphasized, 
particularly in our modern secular society where such a 
phenomenon seems so strange. For this reason it has 
become fashionable in scholarly circles in recent years to 
be very negative about the possibility of our gaining an 
understanding of ancient religion. Some modern special¬ 
ists in Babylonia claim that the very nature of the available 
sources excludes any comprehensive and profound knowl¬ 
edge of Babylonian religion (Oppenheim 1964); but this is 
overstating the case. Among the tens of thousands of 
artifacts and inscriptions which archaeologists have exca¬ 
vated, there is a wealth of information on the subject. This 
includes religious scenes in art, votive figurines from tem¬ 
ples, mythological texts, rituals, hymns, prayers, and offer¬ 
ing lists. We can never discover exactly what a given Baby¬ 
lonian thought about religion, of course, anymore than we 
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can do this for a modern human being; but, as shall be 
seen in the following pages, we now have considerable 
information about this subject. 

Babylonian religion was very heavily influenced by Su¬ 
merian religion, and all of the characteristics described 
here are characteristics of Sumerian religion. Babylonian 
religion had a number of outstanding characteristics. It 
was a polytheistic religion, the number of gods, goddesses, 
demons, etc., being in the hundreds. These were ranked 
in a hierarchy, but there were many overlaps and regional 
differences. To further complicate matters, each divinity 
had a spouse. The religion was animistic, for every animate 
and inanimate object was believed to have life and being. 
Cults were an important part of Babylonian religion, and 
every city had both major and minor cults, each with its 
temple, priests, offerings, and rituals. There was an official 
or state religion, and there was private religion. Morality 
was involved in Babylonian religion, and a very high ethical 
tone is evident in some writings. Divination and magic 
were important parts of the Babylonian way of life. 

1. State Religion. The chief Babylonian gods, and the 
cities where their cults were centered, were Marduk at 
Babylon, Nabu at Borsippa, Enlil at Nippur, Ishtar at 
Uruk, Sin at Ur, Shamash at Sippar, and Nergal at Cuthah. 
When Babylonian history began, the Sumerian god An 
was still officially regarded as the king of the gods. In 
practice, Enlil, as in Sumerian times, played the chief role. 
See ENLIL. As time passed and the city of Babylon be¬ 
came the political and cultural center of the land, its god, 
Marduk, gradually moved into a more important position. 
Ultimately, he was officially recognized as king of the gods, 
during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I (ca. 1125-1104 
b.c.; see D. 6 above). Many of the attributes and much of 
the mythology attached to Enlil became his. In the late 
period, Marduk was often simply called Bel, “lord.” Nabu 
was Marduk’s son and was the god of scribes and learning. 
Libraries in temples were called “the shrines of Nabu.” 
Ishtar was the mother goddess and the goddess of love. 
Sin was the moon-god, and his cult became unusually 
important during the reign of Nabonidus (see D. 8 above). 
Shamash was the sun-god and always had great promi¬ 
nence because he was in charge of justice and divination. 
Nergal, who was commonly associated with Erra, was the 
god of the netherworld, and death came under his juris¬ 
diction. 

Each cult not only had its own temple, personnel, and 
offerings but also its own festivals and rituals. The festivals 
of the major cults were, of course, more important than 
those of minor cults. The chief event of all was the Akitu 
or New Year Festival. This was celebrated every spring at 
Babylon for the first twelve days of Nisan, the first month 
of the year. The statues of gods from other cities, such as 
Nabu from Borsippa, were brought by boat with great 
ceremony to Babylon. Here, they greeted Marduk and 
accompanied his statue, placed on a ceremonial float, out 
of the temple. The magnificent procession progressed 
down the wide avenue from Marduk’s temple through the 
Ishtar Gate to the Akitu house outside Babylon’s walls. In 
this house rituals were performed and the Enuma Elish 
poem, describing how Marduk became king of the gods, 
was recited. Then Marduk was escorted back to his temple, 
and the gods returned to their own cities and temples. The 
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Babylonian king had an essential role in state religion, and 
this was particularly apparent in the Akitu festival. At one 
point the chief priest would slap him in the face and drag 
him by the ears to Marduk’s throne, where he forced the 
king to bow down and recite a confession. Another part of 
the Akitu festival was the sacred marriage between the king 
and the chief goddess, Zarpanitu. The marital act was 
actually carried out by the king with the chief priestess. 

Babylonian mythology is quite colorful, and many of the 
myths, which are in poetry, are exciting to read (see H. 1 
above). This is true in part because the Babylonians had a 
very anthropomorphic view of their gods. They believed 
that the gods looked, thought, and behaved just like hu¬ 
man beings. The only difference was that the gods were 
immortal and normally invisible. In the mythology the 
gods loved, hated, fought, ate, drank, sinned, and re¬ 
pented just like mortals. Babylonian cosmology saw the 
world as divided into three parts, with heaven above, the 
netherworld below, and the earth in between. Shamash, 
the sun, traveled through the netherworld at night. The 
stars and planets were identified with specific gods, and 
their movements were carefully studied for astrological 
reasons. The earth itself was seen as a disk surrounded by 
salt water, with fresh water bubbling up from below the 
earth to form rivers and lakes. Babylonia and its two rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, were in the center of the 
world. 

In Babylonian belief, the gods, heaven, and underworld 
had always existed. There are no stories of how the gods 
and their dwelling places evolved, as there are, for exam¬ 
ple, in Egypt. Humankind, however, was created by the 
gods, as was earth. There are various stories about the 
creation, but the central theme is basically the same: there 
was a major conflict between old gods and young gods. 
One story, Enuma Elish, says the reason for the war was 
that the young gods were making too much noise and 
disturbing the sleep of the old gods. Another story, Atram- 
hasis, says the young gods became tired of doing all the 
work to clothe and feed the old gods and went on strike. 
In Enuma Elish, Marduk is chosen champion of the young 
gods. He defeats the leader of the old gods, the dragon 
Tiamat, and creates earth out of her body. Then, with a 
lump of clay and some blood from the dead spouse of 
Tiamat, he creates man. Man is placed on earth to serve 
the gods. 

The Atram-hasis Epic narrates the creation of man in 
somewhat the same fashion, but then goes on to describe 
the Flood. After humankind had been created and had 
relieved the young gods of menial toil, the humans multi¬ 
plied rapidly. The noise this multitude made disturbed 
the gods, and after holding an assembly the gods decided 
to destroy their creations with a Flood. The Flood duly 
came and swept over the face of the earth. But one man, 
Atram-hasis (in other Flood stories he has other names), 
had been warned by the god Ea that the Flood was coming. 
He therefore built an enormous boat, loaded his family, 
livestock, and all his possessions into it, and thereby sur¬ 
vived the deluge. 

Death and its sequel were very gloomy subjects in Baby¬ 
lonian thought, for there was no concept of a happy 
afterlife. Slightly different views are given in different 
texts of what happened after death, but there is a pervad- 
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ing sense of misery. It was first and foremost important to 
bury a dead person, for otherwise his or her ghost ( etemmu ) 
would wander about homeless and might haunt relatives 
and friends. The body was buried under the floor of the 
family home, where antiquated family archives were also 
buried. After proper burial, the ghost went down to the 
netherworld. This is eloquently described in the Gilgamesh 
Epic (8: 34-39): 

To the dwelling where none may leave who have entered, 
On the way from which there is no return, 

To the dwelling where the occupants have no light, 

Where they eat dust and clay they consume. 

They are dressed like birds, wings are their clothes, 

They see no light but dwell in darkness. 

Every human being went to this gloomy place upon death. 
There was no paradise for the good or hell for the bad. It 
is not surprising that Babylonians had a fatalistic view of 
life and that some of them practiced hedonism, getting as 
much pleasure from life as they could before they died. 

The temples in which the cults had their homes were 
major economic and social institutions in Babylonia. To 
provide some impression of this, one might roughly com¬ 
pare it with the status of the Christian Church in Western 
Europe during the Middle Ages. Physically, the temple 
consisted of a large complex of buildings with shrines, 
kitchens, dormitories, workrooms, and storage rooms. 
Normally a temple tower, or ziggurat, was part of the 
temple complex. The size of a temple’s staff depended on 
the temple’s importance and wealth. The temple of Mar- 
duk at Babylon in the 1st millennium was an enormously 
large and rich institution. We have no indication of the 
numbers of people on its staff, but they were probably in 
the hundreds. At the top was the chief priest, and next to 
him were his chief advisers. There were several different 
kinds of priests who performed the various rituals and 
related sacred duties. Craftsmen and laborers, including 
kitchen staff and herdsmen, were employed by the temple 
both to provide for its own needs and to produce a surplus 
for trade and profit. A temple usually owned some land 
and also had a share (“offerings”) in crops and herds from 
some property it did not own. The more important tem¬ 
ples also received support from the palace, although the 
amount of this support varied from period to period. This 
support included building and repairs that were carried 
out by corvee at the order of the king. Containers were 
left at temple doors for worshippers to deposit voluntary 
offerings. Temple revenues were in kind, and the food 
provided for the gods was in practice consumed by the 
temple personnel. 

2. Popular Religion. Little is known about popular re¬ 
ligion in Babylonia, since most of our sources are artifacts 
and documents excavated at the large temples. It was 
believed that everyone, even the lowest slave, had a per¬ 
sonal god and that the god’s rank had a direct relation to 
the human’s rank. The relationship between a human and 
his or her god was quite businesslike. The human provided 
food and clothing for the god, and the god, in turn, 
carried the human’s requests—such as for good health— 
to a higher god who could perform the deed. 

Magic, both black and white, was universal in Babylonia, 


but one suspects, although it cannot be proved, that it was 
particularly popular among poorer people. Incantations 
and rituals in the hundreds are known from the great 
libraries. These cover the whole gamut of life: love potions, 
illness, business affairs, a house infected with insects, child¬ 
birth, etc. Clay dolls with human hair were sometimes 
fashioned as part of a ritual, such as one designed to cast 
an evil spell on a person. Herbs and roots were the most 
common elements used in the rituals, and frequently the 
rituals describe how to use them to mix a poultice or 
medicine, particularly in the case of illness. 

Babylonian texts occasionally refer to roadside shrines. 
Some of these were certainly part of the state religion, but 
others were probably manifestations of popular belief. 
Anyone who has traveled in the Near East must have been 
struck by the number of small shrines of virtually every 
religion in town and country alike, even today. 

3. Divination. As religion permeated Babylonian civili¬ 
zation, so did divination. The theory and practice of prog¬ 
nostication—predicting the future—was endemic to this 
culture and affected every aspect of life. It was based on 
the belief that the gods, whenever they decided to do 
something, sent a message or messages to human beings 
through a variety of means. If humans wished to know 
what the gods intended, they had to learn how to read 
these signs. 

Almost anything could be a medium for divine mes¬ 
sages, such as the shape of smoke from a fire, the config¬ 
urations of oil poured upon water, the flight of birds, or 
the sudden appearance of a snake. The Babylonians, 
building upon a Sumerian tradition, developed the science 
(if we can call it that) of reading these signs into a very 
complex and comprehensive system. This system was care¬ 
fully recorded on clay tablets and filed away in libraries for 
reference. One gains some idea of the importance of 
divination to Babylonians from the fact that of all the 
documents stored in Babylonian libraries, prognostic texts 
were the most numerous. 

The kinds of divination we know most about are those 
used by the king and his court. These were extispicy and 
astrology. Extispicy—the examination of the entrails of 
sacrificial animals for ominous signs—was popular in the 
Old and Middle Babylonian periods, but by the Neo- 
Babylonian period astrology had become more common. 
There were both active and passive approaches in divina¬ 
tion. Thus, in the active approach the king would address 
a specific question to the diviners, asking if a certain 
proposal was approved by the gods. It might be a proposed 
campaign or the appointment of an official, or something 
else. The diviners would then sacrifice some animals or 
watch the heavens and, on the basis of their vast lore, 
report back to the king. It says much for the skill and 
common sense of the diviners that there is no case yet 
known in which any of them were later charged with a 
false prediction. 

A passive approach to divination was also known. Thus, 
an astrologer might report to the king that his calculations 
showed that a solar eclipse would occur on such a date and 
that this meant the king would die. Necessary preventive 
action had, therefore, to be taken. In one such case, of 
which there are several examples, a substitute king was put 
on the throne and at the end of the ominous period was 
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executed. Then the real king, who had been in hiding 
resumed his throne. Yet another type of passive divination 
is represented by dreams and prophecies. A king might 
receive a message from the gods in a dream, or it might be 
transmitted to him through a prophet. These prophets, or 
better, “ecstatics,” were usually women who induced a 
trance upon themselves, probably by dancing. While the 
women were in the trance, the gods would send them 
messages for the king. Usually these messages were just 
good wishes for well-being and not at all like the powerful 
and often threatening messages of the Hebrew prophets. 

J. Everyday Life 

The everyday life of a Babylonian changed little over 
the centuries, for rapid change was unknown in preindus¬ 
trial societies. Food, lodging, clothing, and general behav¬ 
ior patterns were essentially the same in Old Babylonian as 
in Neo-Babylonian times. This was true despite the fre¬ 
quent immigration of new peoples, since new population 
groups soon melted into Babylonian society, leaving little 
trace of their identity. 

“A person is what he eats” is an old adage with much 
truth in it. One’s diet affects one’s thoughts and actions in 
a variety of ways. Thus, it is important to know what food 
Babylonians consumed. It was mainly cereal grains in the 
form of bread spread with oil pressed from sesame seed. 
The most common cereal was barley, which was also 
brewed for beer, the usual beverage. Wine was known but 
was reserved for festive occasions or for use by rich people. 
The people also ate leeks, onions, and garlic. Milk, usually 
from goats, was made into ghee (clarified butter) and 
cheese. Eggs from chickens and ducks were also part of 
the regular diet. Fish was commonly caught and eaten. For 
sweets, there were dates and honey. For most people, meat 
(fowl, sheep, or goat) was a rare luxury. Only the nobility 
could afford meat regularly; the lower classes were able to 
indulge in it only on festive occasions. Indeed, the upper 
classes had a great respect for good food, and many 
recipes for the preparation of a meal have been discovered. 
Not surprisingly, some of the recipes are similar to those 
for modern dishes found in the area. 

There is a description of a banquet among the gods in 
the epic Enuma Ehsh (3: 133-37), and this may reflect 
human practice. The story does not tell us what they ate, 
except that they ate well, but it does say they drank enough 
to become quite cheerful: 

They chatted together as they sat down at the banquet, 

They ate festive bread and decanted the wine. 

They drank through straws the sweet liquor, 

As they drank the alcohol their bodies relaxed, 

They forgot their cares, their mood became expansive. 

The universal building material for dwellings was mud 
brick, the only exception being in the marshes, where 
reeds were used. Stone and timber, which had to be 
imported and were therefore expensive, were used only 
for palaces and temples. The house of a family of modest 
means was usually of two stories surrounding a courtyard. 
There were no openings onto the street except for the 
door. All windows, which had no coverings, opened onto 
the courtyard, where there was a pool of water. The 
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second floor had a balcony all around the courtyard. 
Wealthy families and certainly the king had gardens. 
There were poor people who were homeless, and many of 
them carved out niches for themselves in the city walls or 
in the ruins of old temples and palaces, while others simply 
slept in doorways. The streets were narrow, twisting, and 
filthy, since they had open sewers in the center to carry off 
all waste from the houses. The streets were also dark and 
dangerous at night because of robbers. 

Clothing was a relatively simple matter for most people 
and consisted of one or two loose-fitting garments. The 
material came from goats’ hair or sheeps’ wool. Both men 
and women wore some jewelry. The upper classes and 
royalty had more elaborate garments and, of course, wore 
ornaments of precious stone, such as lapis lazuli, and of 
metal, such as gold and silver. 

For recreation the Babylonians had a variety of options. 
There were the great religious festivals, which included 
parades which they could watch. Scribes and poets recited 
epics and stories to audiences in the squares and at the 
gates. Music, both vocal and instrumental, was sung or 
played universally from formal hymns in the great temples 
to popular folk tunes. A variety of instruments—strings, 
wind, and percussion—were used. Ball games and wres¬ 
tling were favorite sports. The more sedentary could enter¬ 
tain themselves with board games, some of which have 
been recovered in modern excavations. For the children, 
there were toys such as clay model wagons and dolls. 

K. Legacy 

Babylonia left a legacy to civilization as a whole and to 
religion in particular. This is not surprising considering 
that Babylonia was one of the great civilizations of the 
Fertile Crescent, an area one could call the cradle of 
civilization and the cradle of three great religions: Juda¬ 
ism, Christianity, and Islam. A Babylonian legacy is also 
apparent in the modern region, southern Iraq, of the 
Babylonian plain and among its present inhabitants. 

It is in the Bible that we find the most obvious Babylo¬ 
nian legacy, and since the Bible is sacred to Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam, it is then a fact that all three 
religions have a legacy from the Babylonians. In the dis¬ 
cussions above, a connection has been observed between 
Babylonian and Hebrew law and literature. It is possible 
that apocalyptic literature, such as one finds in the book of 
Daniel or the book of Revelation, has its origin in the 
Babylonian prophecies. 

A legacy in the Bible unflattering to the Babylonians is 
interesting. Biblical writers had good cause to hate the 
Babylonians after the Exile, and this hatred took the form 
of regarding them as the archetypes of evil. The strongest 
expression is in the book of Revelation, where one reads 
of the iniquities of the “Great Whore of Babylon.” Antag¬ 
onism toward Babylonia went back much farther though, 
as we can see in the episode of the Tower ot Babel in 
Genesis II, where the writer is scornful of Babylon's 
wealth and pretensions, picturing its inhabitants as a god¬ 
less and foolish bunch. These images of Babylon are still 
with us today, thanks to the Bible. 

A final Babylonian legacy to religion is astrology. Astrol¬ 
ogy spread from Babylonia both east, to India and beyond, 
and west. In Western Europe, it gained a firm hold, thriv- 
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ing in the Middle Ages, and it still has a real presence in 
modern society. 

Outside of religion, the most outstanding contribution 
which Babylonia has made to civilization is in science, a 
fact which has only come to light during the last few 
decades. As noted above, the Babylonians by about 1780 
b.c. had made great strides in mathematics, algebra, and 
geometry. They had already made the discoveries which 
Euclid and Pythagoras would rediscover later. Before the 
middle of the 1st millennium they had such a wealth of 
astronomical data and expertise (compiled for the pur¬ 
poses of astrology) that they could measure the solar and 
lunar years very accurately. They could also predict 
eclipses of the sun and moon and many other celestial 
phenomena. This vast lore of learning and discovery 
spread throughout the Near East and Eastern Europe 
during the Hellenistic age and thus formed the basis for 
Greek science, which, in turn, is the basis of modern 
science. The Babylonians also knew a great deal about 
medicine and the structure of the human body, but 
whether much of this knowledge was passed on to the 
Greeks is unknown. 

The influence of Babylonian literature on Greek litera¬ 
ture has been shown to be a reality in recent years. There 
are, for example, reflections of Gilgamesh in the stories ol 
Hercules, and some of the gods mentioned in the poetry 
of Hesiod reflect a Babylonian background. The Babylo¬ 
nians are famous in modern times for their law codes, and 
research during the last decade has shown a continuous 
chain in legal tradition from the Laws of Hammurapi 
through the Bible to modern law. (In fact there was a trial 
in the state of Michigan in the 1950s in which the goring- 
ox laws of Hammurapi’s code were cited as bearing on the 
case! See Finkelstein 1981.) 

The land where Babylonian civilization once flourished 
is now the S part of the modern republic of Iraq. Here, 
one can see a visible legacy of those ancient people in the 
minarets of the mosques. These towers remind one of the 
ancient ziggurats, or temple towers, the remains of which 
can still be seen at ancient sites throughout the land. In 
the early Middle Ages, when minarets were first being 
built, the ziggurats would have been even better preserved 
and apparent. Indeed, the famous medieval minaret at 
Samarra was consciously modeled after a ziggurat. 

The Babylonian dialect of Akkadian is no longer spoken 
in the area, but there are still relics of it in the Arabic 
which is spoken in Iraq today. By this, it is not meant 
simply that Arabic, being a Semitic language like Akka¬ 
dian, has words and grammatical structures related to 
those in Babylonian; this is certainly true. But beyond this, 
in isolated villages one often finds local words and expres¬ 
sions which are otherwise not known in Arabic but were 
current in Babylonian. An outstanding example of this is 
the technical terminology used by the date-palm cultiva¬ 
tors in the extreme south. This terminology is actually 
Sumerian and therefore even older than Babylonian. But 
the Babylonians inherited it and passed it on to future 
generations. 

Is there any trace of the Babylonian people themselves 
among the modern inhabitants of S Iraq? This is impossi¬ 
ble to prove, but it seems highly probable. After all, when 
historians say a people “died out” or “disappeared,” what 


they really mean (except in cases of genocide or mass 
migration) is that the old population intermarried and 
melted into the new immigrant populations. This was 
certainly the case with the Babylonians. One region which 
was isolated and therefore experienced little of this melt¬ 
ing is the marshes in the extreme south (see B. above). 
Here the Marsh Arabs, as the people are called, live in 
much the same way as the ancient Sumerians and Babylo¬ 
nians. They are quite different in almost every respect 
from other Iraqis. Perhaps, then, they are the closest we 
can come to finding traces of Babylonians in the modern 
world. 
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MESSENGER. See TRAVEL AND COMMUNICA¬ 
TION. 


MESSIAH. The term going back to Messias, a Gk form 
(John 1:41; 4:25) of the Heb masiah, denoting an anointed 
person. Hebrew hammasiah (Aram mesiha?) y “the Messiah,” 
is usually translated in Gk with ho chnstos, the Christ. 

Because a central tenet of Christianity has always been 
the conviction that Jesus was the Christ (the Messiah ex¬ 
pected by Israel), much attention has been paid to the 
study of Jewish expectations of the Messiah. The Christian 
focus upon the person of Jesus has led to an undue 
concentration on the person of the Messiah in Jewish 
thought, even in the works of recent scholars. One should 
realize that in the OT the term “anointed” is never used of 
a future savior/redeemer, and that in later Jewish writings 
of the period between 200 b.c. and a.d. 100 the term is 
used only infrequently in connection with agents of divine 
deliverance expected in the future. 

The use of the term “Messiah” to denote any figure 
expected to introduce an era of eternal bliss, regardless of 
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the terminology used in the source, leads to confusion. 
The words “messianic” and “messianism” have a still wider 
range of meanings; they are also used in connection with 
expectations of a definitive change in history which is not 
brought about by a particular future deliverer. (In fact, 
the expression “messianism without Messiah” has even 
been coined.) These terms also appear in studies by histo¬ 
rians of religion and by social anthropologists, who use 
them in discussions of developments in later Western his¬ 
tory and in other cultures (often under Western colonial, 
missionary, and modernizing influence). 

In the analysis of the literature that concerns us here, 
we should employ the words “anointed” and “Messiah” 
only where the sources use the corresponding word in 
their own language. Similarly, “messianic expectation” 
should only denote the expectation of a redeemer who is 
actually called “Messiah.” We should also be careful in 
employing the words “eschatology” and “eschatological.” 
The basic element in the expectations which are commonly 
called “eschatological” is the conviction that God will com¬ 
plete and crown his dealings with his people and with the 
whole world by effecting a radical and lasting change, 
inaugurating a new era. God may use human or angelical 
intermediaries in bringing about this change, but quite 
often agents of divine deliverance are not found at all. 
The mythological imagery and the other expressions qual¬ 
ifying time and space used to describe this radical change 
are of secondary importance. Though it may be useful or 
even necessary to distinguish between the various images 
and concepts, we must be careful not to prejudice our 
analysis through inappropriate later terminology. We shall 
do well to use the words “eschatology” and “eschatological” 
without any modern connotations dependent on philo¬ 
sophical or theological theories concerning the relation 
between history and that which is “beyond history.” 


A. The Act of Anointing People 

B. Anointed Persons 

C. Anointed King(s) in the Psalms 

D. OT Prophecies about Future Davidic Kings 

E. “Anointed Ones” in Early Judaism (200 b.c.-a.d. 100) 
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A. The Act of Anointing People 

The Heb verb rnaSah is used to indicate the applying of 
oil to an object or person by either pouring, rubbing, or 
smearing. The usual Gk equivalent in the LXX is chriein. 
When the word is employed with persons, it denotes the 
conferring of a specific status (except Amos 6:6). Mostly 
kings are anointed (Saul, David, Absalom, Solomon, Jehu, 
Joash, Jehoahaz); however, in some instances (high) priests 
were anointed (so Aaron and his sons, and Zadok), as were 
prophets (in one OT case, Elisha). 

1. Kings. In the Jotham fable (9:7-15) directed to those 
who had made Abimelech king at Shechem, the trees are 
portrayed as wanting to anoint one tree to be king over 
them. The initiative here is clearly with the king’s (pro¬ 
spective) subjects. Likewise, the men of Judah anointed 
David king over the house of Judah (2 Sam 2:4-7), and 
they were followed by the men of Israel who made him 
king of Israel (2 Sam 5:4 = 1 Chr 11:3, cf. 2 Sam 5:17 = 


1 Chr 14:8). The case of Absalom in 2 Sam 19:11 (—Eng 
19:10) may be compared. During the dynastic conflicts 
preceding David’s death Solomon was anointed, at David’s 
instructions, by Zadok, the priest, and Nathan, the prophet 
(1 Kgs 1:34, 45; in v 39 only Zadok is mentioned as the 
one who “took the oil from the tent and anointed Solo¬ 
mon”). In 1 Chr 29:22 it is the assembly of Israel which 
makes Solomon king and anoints him as prince for the 
Lord (cf. 1 Kgs 5:15 [—Eng 5:1]). In 2 Kgs 11:12 a group 
of people proclaims Joash king and anoints him, against 
the wishes of Athaliah; the LXX attributes the actual 
anointing to Jehoiada, the priest (cf. 2 Chr 23:11; Jehoiada 
and his sons). In 2 Kgs 23:30 Jehoahaz is anointed by “the 
people of the land.” 

In 2 Sam 12:7 (cf. Ps 89:21—Eng 20), Nathan reminds 
David that it was YHWH who anointed him king over 
Israel, and this is also the message of the story in 1 Sam 
16:1-13, where Samuel receives instructions from YHWH 
“to anoint for me him whom I name to you” (v 3), and 
where Samuel proceeds to anoint David in the midst of his 
brothers. We may compare here 11 QPs a 151:5-7 (cf. LXX 
Ps 151 A). Anointing here indicates divine election (vv 7- 
12) and is accompanied by the gift of the Spirit (vv 13-14). 
Likewise, Samuel earlier had been instrumental in anoint¬ 
ing Saul (1 Sam 9:16; 10:1); his action signified that 
YHWH had anointed him to be prince over his people 
Israel (10:1, 15:1, 17). In 10:5-6, 9-13, the Spirit of the 
Lord comes mightily upon Saul, and he prophesies (cf 
1 1:6, before an act of valor). This narrative is combined 
with the story of Saul’s designation by lot (1 Sam 10:17— 
27) and the report that the people “made Saul king before 
the Lord in Gilgal” (1 Sam 11:15; cf. 12:1). 

In 1 Kgs 19:15, 16, Elijah received YHWH’s command 
to anoint Hazael to be king over Syria, Jehu to be king over 
Israel, and Elisha to be prophet in his place. In the case of 
Jehu this command was carried out by one of Elisha’s 
assistants, who told the future king: “Thus says the Lord, 
I anoint you king over Israel” (2 Kgs 9:3, 6, 12; cf. 2 Chr 
22:7); after Jehu reported this, his men proclaimed him 
king (v 13). 

It is hazardous to use these stories in the books of 
Samuel and Kings for a reconstruction of the historical 
circumstances or of developments in ideas about kingship 
and the anointing of kings in various groups in Judah and 
Israel. For the purpose of the present inquiry, it is suffi¬ 
cient to note that in their final redaction these books show 
a clear emphasis on YHWH’s initiative, election, and com¬ 
mission. This also comes out clearly in the term “anointed 
of the Lord” (discussed below). 

2. Priests. In a number of passages generally consid¬ 
ered to belong to the so-called “P Code,” Moses receives 
the instructions to anoint Aaron (high) priest (Exod 29:7; 
Lev 8:12; cf. 6:13—Eng 6:20). Aaron is always mentioned 
together with his sons, however, and a number of times 
the sons also are supposed to have been anointed (Exod 
28:41; 30:30; 40:13, 15; Num 3:3). In Lev 7:36 it is 
declared that it is YHWH who anointed Aaron and his 
sons. The idea is that the anointing/consecration guaran¬ 
tees an eternal priesthood for Aaron and his successors 
(Exod 40:15; cf. 29:29; Lev 6:15 [—Eng 6:22]; 16:32; 
Num 35:25). It should be added that in 1 Chr 29:22 the 
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assembly of Israel anointed not only Solomon but also 
Zadok as priest. 

3. Prophets, In 1 Kgs 19:16, Elijah is told to anoint 
Elisha to be his successor as prophet. The story of Elisha’s 
call, however, does not mention any anointing; Elijah sim¬ 
ply casts his mantle upon him (1 Kgs 19:19—21). When 
Elijah departs to heaven Elisha asks for and receives a 
double share of Elijah’s spirit, and he takes up the latter’s 
mantle (2 Kgs 2:1-14). We may compare Isa 61:1, where 
the prophetic author declares that the Spirit of God is 
upon him, because YHWH has anointed him. The empha¬ 
sis is not on the rite of anointing but on the gift of the 
Spirit of God. 

B. Anointed Persons 

The Heb noun masiah, “anointed,” is only used of per¬ 
sons, particularly of kings and (high) priests. In Ps 105:15, 
the term “my anointed one” occurs in parallelism with “my 
prophets” in a context that speaks about the patriarchs. In 
2 Sam 1:21 it is found in connection with Saul’s shield, but 
here a great number of manuscripts have the passive 
participle of the verb mdsah. 

1. Anointed Kings. The emphasis on divine initiative in 
the stories about the anointing of kings is reflected in the 
popularity of the expression “the Lord's anointed” (mesiah 
YHWH) and the corresponding expressions “my/your/his 
anointed.” Saul is the Lord’s anointed (1 Sam 12:3, 5), and 
therefore David spared his life: one should not raise his 
hand against the Lord’s anointed (1 Sam 24:7, 11 [—Eng 
10]; 26:9, 11, 16, 23). The Amalekite who claimed to have 
killed Saul at his request was put to death because he did 
not observe this rule (2 Sam 1:14, 16). We should compare 
here the warning in Ps 105:15: “Touch not my anointed 
ones, do my prophets no harm.” 

The expression “the Lord’s anointed” is also used in 
connection with David’s being anointed by Samuel (1 Sam 
16:6) and as a reference to David in 2 Sam 19:22 (—Eng 
21). In 2 Sam 23:1, David introduces himself as “the 
anointed of the God of Jacob”; the next verse continues: 
“The Spirit of the Lord speaks by me, his word is on my 
tongue.” 

In many so-called Royal Psalms the Davidic kings are 
regarded as “anointed by the Lord” (see D. below). We 
may add here 1 Sam 2:10 in the Song of Hannah (cf, 1 
Sam 2:35, an oracle announcing a faithful priest. . . before 
“my anointed” for ever), Hab 3:13, and Lam 4:20 (bewail¬ 
ing the capture of “the breath of our nostrils, the Lord’s 
anointed”). 

In all these texts YHWH’s anointing of the king denotes 
the exclusive, intimate relationship between the God of 
Israel and the king whom he has appointed and given the 
power to reign in his name. The king is God’s representa¬ 
tive on earth and is thought to participate in God’s sover¬ 
eign rule. As ideas about this divine rule develop, the 
expectations also expand (see in particular the Royal 
Psalms). Quite exceptional is Deutero-Isaiah’s application 
of the term “messiah” to the Persian king Cyrus: “Thus 
says the Ldrd to his anointed, to Cyrus” (Isa 45:1; cf., 
however, Hazael in 1 Kgs 19:15—17). For Israel’s sake, 
YHWH calls this mighty king who does not even know 
YHWH by name. Cyrus gets the commission and the 
power to secure peace and freedom for God’s chosen 


people (Isa 45:1-7); he is God’s shepherd (44:28) where 
Davidic kings have failed. 

2. Anointed (High) Priests. In Lev 4:3, 5, and 16, the 
(high) priest is called “the anointed priest”; in 6:14 (—Eng 
6:22), “the priest from Aaron’s sons who is anointed to 
succeed him.” It is also probable that (high) priests are 
meant in Dan 9:25 (speaking about “the coming of an 
anointed one, a prince”) and 9:26 (announcing that “an 
anointed one will be cut off”): Joshua, in the time of 
Zerubbabel, and Onias, in the time just before Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes’ capture of Jerusalem, respectively. One 
should note that here masiah is used twice absolutely but 
without an article. 

C. Anointed King(s) in the Psalms 

In the Royal Psalms (see Psalms 2, 18, 20, 21, 45, 72, 89, 
101, 110, 132, and 144), the theme “the king and his God” 
plays a significant role. These psalms belong to and contain 
different genres (intercessions for the king, prayers of the 
king himself, thanksgivings, laments, oracles, proclama¬ 
tions, etc.) and are difficult to date. Some will have had a 
place in the temple ritual and will have been recited at 
specific occasions or during regularly recurring celebra¬ 
tions while Davidic kings reigned in Jerusalem. Others may 
have been composed after the Exile. In any case, all psalms 
continued to be used long after there had been kings in 
Jerusalem, and this may have influenced their present 
wording. Referring to God’s promises and his instructions 
to David and his dynasty, the psalmists make far-reaching 
assertions. These were related to the currently reigning 
king and his family, not to some future son of David. But 
because the ideal remained to a great extent unfulfilled in 
the present, and because these psalms were used for dif¬ 
ferent kings in succession, it is not surprising that in later 
times these Royal Psalms were interpreted as referring to 
the future Davidic anointed of the Lord, whose arrival 
Israel hoped for. 

There are a number of major theological ideas con¬ 
nected with the notion of the king as the Lord’s anointed. 
In Psalm 45, a king’s wedding song, the king is said to have 
been anointed with “the oil of gladness.” He will reign in 
equity and righteousness, his throne is God’s throne for¬ 
ever and ever (vv 6-7). Psalm 89 refers to God’s anointing 
of his servant David (v 21—Eng 20). The king’s (David’s) 
relationship to God is one of a firstborn to his father. God 
has made a firm covenant with his offspring; he will punish 
them if they sin but continue to show them his steadfast 
love. They will reign forever, conquering their enemies (vv 
20-38—Eng 19-37). The psalmist, clearly writing in a 
period of great distress, appeals to this covenant; he re¬ 
proaches God for having forsaken his anointed and be¬ 
seeches him to intervene: “Remember, O Lord, how thy 
servant is scorned . . . (the taunts) with which they [i.e., the 
enemies] mock the footsteps of thy anointed” (vv 39-53, 
esp. 51-52 [—Eng 38-52, esp, 50-51]). Psalm 89 should 
be connected with Nathan’s prophecy to David in 2 Sam 
7:14-17, partly referring to Solomon, but in its present 
form clearly speaking about David’s dynasty (see esp, v 14: 
“1 will be his father, and he shall be my son”; cf. also 1 Chr 
17:3-15 and 1 Chr 22:8-10; 28:6-7, where Nathan’s 
prophecy is applied to Solomon). In this context we should 
also mention Ps 132:10: “For thy servant David’s sake do 
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not turn away the face of thy anointed one”—a prayer put 
into the mouth of Solomon in 2 Chr 6:42. Next, there is 
Ps 132:17: “There 1 will make a horn to sprout for David; 

I have prepared a lamp for my anointed” (cf. 1 Sam 2:10). 
Also, Psalm 18 (a hymn of royal thanksgiving for God’s 
help in obtaining a victory over his enemies) ends with a 
reference to God’s “steadfast love to his anointed, to David 
and his descendants forever” (v 51 [—Eng v 50]; cf. 2 Sam 
22:51; see also Ps 21:7; 144:10; and 2 Sam 23:5, which 
mentions an everlasting covenant between God and David). 

Psalm 2 portrays the nations as plotting “against the 
Lord and his anointed” (v 2). The king will conquer and 
rule the earth, because he is God’s king (v 6), even God’s 
son: God decreed “You are my son, today I have begotten 
you (v 7). The king will be victorious over all God’s oppo¬ 
nents and his dominion will be worldwide, like that of 
God’s. This idea is also found in Psalm 110, which in v 4 
calls the king “priest forever after the order of Melchize- 
dek,” and in Psalm 72, which prays for fertility and peace, 
and extols the king’s righteousness which has showed itself 
in his help for the poor and the oppressed (cf. the story of 
Solomon’s dream at Gibeon in 1 Kgs 3:5—15), 

In a number of other psalms the certainty of God’s help 
for his anointed forms the basis of an appeal to God in 
days of trouble—see Pss 20:7 (—Eng 6); 28:8; and 84:10 
(—Eng 9); cf. also Pss 61:7—8 (—Eng 6—7) and 63:12. 
When the king prospers, the people are secure in God’s 
protection and individuals live in peace. 

D. OT Prophecies about Future Davidic Kings 

Except in Isa 45:1 and Hab 3:13 (already discussed 
above), the word “anointed” is not found in the books of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, or the Twelve Prophets. However, 
prophecies concerning future Davidic rulers found in 
these works contain elements that cannot be neglected in 
the present inquiry. They are mentioned here as they 
occur in the biblical books; as a rule, no attempt will be 
made to distinguish between genuine utterances of the 
prophet concerned and the additions to his work made 
later in the course of the formation of the present writings. 
The fact that certain ideas found expression is more 
important than their date; the analysis of the way in which 
they received their present form is bound to remain hy¬ 
pothetical in many cases. 

In the much disputed prophecy of Isa 7:14, the name 
of the (royal?) child about to be born is Immanuel (“God 
is with us”), probably as a reminder of God’s continuing 
care for the house of David and his people. In Isa 9:1-6 
(—Eng 2—7), light in darkness, joy, deliverance from ene¬ 
mies, and peace are promised to be effected by a descen¬ 
dant of David who will reign forever with justice and 
righteousness (cf. 16:5; 32:1). His names are “Wonderful 
Counselor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace” (v 5 [—Eng 6]). In Isa 11:1—9, a situation is por¬ 
trayed in which the tree representing the Davidic dynasty 
has been reduced to a mere stump. Yet a branch will grow 
out of its roots. The Spirit of the Lord will be on this 
descendant of David. His wisdom and knowledge are ex¬ 
tolled, as are his righteousness and help for the meek of 
the earth. “He shall smite the earth with the rod of his 
mouth” (v 4; contrast Ps 2:7: “you shall break them with a 
rod of iron”). Verses 6-9 give a picture of a paradisiac 


situation on God’s holy mountain; the earth will be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord. Verses 10-16 add that the 
nations will seek the root of Jesse, that Ephraim and Judah 
will be reunited, and that those in exile will be brought 
back. 

The passage in Mic 5:1-3 (—Eng 2-4) announces the 
birth of a ruler from a renowned family of old (that of 
David) in Bethlehem. He will feed his flock and make them 
dwell securely, as would a good shepherd. He will be great 
to the ends of the earth, strengthened by the Lord and 
reflecting God’s glory. Verse 2 (—Eng 3) mentions the 
return of the rest of the brethren to the people of Israel. 
Verses 5-6 add a prophecy concerning deliverance from 
the Assyrians. 

In Jer 23:1-4, the shepherds are accused of neglecting 
their duty and scattering the flock. The Lord will bring his 
people back and appoint new and more responsible shep¬ 
herds. In vv 5-6 the coming of a righteous “Branch” for 
David is announced. He will reign as king and execute 
justice and righteousness, and Judah and Israel will dwell 
together securely. His name will be “the Lord is our 
righteousness” (cf. the name of the last king, Zedekiah). 
This prophecy is repeated with some changes in 33:14- 
lb. Verses 17—26, clearly reflecting a much later situation, 
interpret it collectively as referring to the eternal, unbreak¬ 
able covenant between the Lord and David with his family, 
as well as with the levitical priests (cf. 1 Sam 2:35; 1 Chr 
29:22; and Zech 4:14 and 6:9-15 below). 

The verses in Ezek 17:22-24 portray how the Lord will 
take a young twig from the lofty cedar and plant it on a 
high mountain in Israel where birds of all sorts will gather 
in the shade of its branches. Comparison with 17:1-21 
shows that the image refers to a future Davidic king, 
standing in clear contrast to Zedekiah, who has broken the 
covenant and is brought to Babylon. In Ezekiel 34 God 
accuses the bad shepherds who have neglected their flock 
and announces that he will gather together his flock and 
will himself care for his sheep. In this context he an¬ 
nounces: “1 will set over them one shepherd, my servant 
David, and he shall feed them ... I, the Lord, will be their 
God and my servant David shall be prince (Heb nasP) 
among them” (vv 23-24). A period of peace and plenty 
will follow. Also in chapter 37 (the vision of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Israel) “my servant David” is introduced as king 
and prince of the Israelite people, who have been brought 
together in their own land (vv 24—25). As in Hos 3:5 and 
Jer 30:9 (cf. Amos 9:11), “David” does not denote the 
name of the king expected to return, but a future ideal 
ruler from his family, a perfect servant of the Lord. It 
should be added that the blueprint of the new Israel found 
in Ezekiel 40-48 (in which everything centers around the 
new temple) pays much attention to the role of the Zadok- 
ite priests. The rights and duties of the prince in relation 
to the people and the temple are defined precisely. 

In the time immediately after the Exile, Haggai, on 
God’s behalf, commands the rebuilding of the temple. He 
directs his words to Zerubbabel, governor of Judah, and to 
Joshua, the high priest. In Hag 2:20—23 Zerubbabel is 
addressed as “my servant,” and God assures him that “1 
have chosen you” (expressions recalling the status ot Ze- 
rubbabel’s ancestor David). In the upheaval and total re¬ 
newal of the present world which the Lord will bring 
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about, Zerubbabel will be the Lord’s “signet ring” (cf. Jer 
22:24); that is, he will be protected by God whose repre¬ 
sentative he is. Many exegetes think that Zerubbabel is 
intended in the references to “my servant the Branch” 
(Zech 3:8) and “the man whose name is Branch” (Zech 
6:12). The fact that the crown is not given to him but to 
Joshua, the high priest (Zech 6:9-14), is problematic and 
should best be explained by a correction of the text at the 
time when high priests and not kings functioned as leaders 
in Jerusalem. According to another interpretation, “the 
Branch” (see Jer 33:14-26) really refers to an ideal David- 
ide of the future. We should note that he is expected to 
have a priest alongside his throne with whom he cooper¬ 
ates in good harmony (6:13; cf. Jer 33:14—26). In 4:14 
there are two “sons of oil” (RSV “the two anointed”) who 
stand by the Lord of the whole earth. 

Among the prophecies which were later added to Zech- 
ariah 1-8 is an oracle (9:9-10) about a humble king riding 
on an ass, righteous and bringing salvation because God 
has shown his righteousness to him and given him protec¬ 
tion. He is not said to belong to David’s family, but allu¬ 
sions to Ps 45:4 (—Eng 4) and Ps 72:1, 8, are apparent. 
God will end war, and the king will command peace until 
the ends of the earth. In Zechariah 12, it is announced 
that God will protect Jerusalem from attack by all the 
nations of the earth. “The feeblest on that day will be like 
David, and the house of David shall be like God, like the 
angel of the Lord at their head” (v 8; cf. Exod 23:20). It is 
not clear (in v 10) who is meant by “the one whom they 
have pierced” and who will be the object of heavy mourn¬ 
ing. 

In summary, the prophecies listed in this section an¬ 
nounce a decisive and lasting change in the plight of the 
people, brought about by God. War will end, peace and 
plenty will be restored, Israel and Judah will be reunited, 
people in Exile will return; salvation has worldwide dimen¬ 
sions. A new era is inaugurated that will never end; it is 
absolutely unthinkable that God would allow the earlier 
situation to return. In these prophecies, the central figure 
is a descendant of David who represents an ideal of king- 
ship in the name of YHWH; this is also reflected in the 
books of Samuel and Kings and in the Royal Psalms. The 
complexity of this ideal allows for all sorts of nuances in 
the individual texts. The emphasis is not on the person of 
the future king but on the fact that, at last, the Davidic 
ideal, which no historical king (including David) ever ful¬ 
filled, will be realized. The importance that some of these 
texts attach to the future cooperation between king and 
high priest should also be noted. 

E^“Anointed Ones” in Early Judaism (200 b.c.-a.d. 

1. Ben-Sirach. In Sir 36:1-17 a prayer is given for the 
deliverance and restoration of Israel in which God is 
expected to act himself, without any mediator. The verb 
“to anoint” occurs a few times in the Praise of the Fathers 
(chapters 44-50). Moses ordained and anointed Aaron 
with holy oil (45:15), Samuel established the kingdom and 
anointed rulers over his people (46:13), and Elijah is the 
one “who anointed kings . . . and prophets” (48:8; cf. 1 
Kgs 19:15-16). In 46:19 we find the expression “the Lord 
and his anointed” in a reference to 1 Sam 12:5. 


In chapters 44-50 we find a long eulogy of Aaron (45:6— 
22) who, with his descendants, is said to have received an 
eternal covenant (vv 7, 15). In 45:23-26, Phinehas is 
extolled as “the third in glory”; he and his descendants 
will have the dignity of the priesthood forever, in accor¬ 
dance with Num 25:10-13 (cf. Ps 106:30). Chapter 50 
sings the praise of Simon, the high priest, son of Onias 
(who officiated around 200 b.c.); in the Heb version of 
50:24 the wish is expressed that the covenant of Phinehas 
may remain for him and his descendants forever. 

In 45:25 the covenant with Aaron is contrasted with that 
of David. The exact meaning of this verse remains uncer¬ 
tain. Enough is clear, however, to suggest that the author’s 
attitude toward David and his family is ambivalent. David 
is praised (47:1-11), while Solomon receives praise and 
blame (47:12—22). God’s care for the Davidic dynasty is 
mentioned regularly (47:11, 22; 48:15), but looking back 
on the history of the Davidic kings the author concludes: 
“Except David and Hezekiah and Josiah they all sinned 
greatly”—therefore the kings of Judah came to an end 
(49:4). In 49:11-12, Zerubbabel and Joshua are praised 
for their work on the temple. Above all, Sirach is clearly 
interested in God’s promises concerning the (high) priest¬ 
hood in the line of Aaron, Phinehas, and (implicitly, see 1 
Chr 5:27-41 [—Eng 6:1-15]) Zadok (cf. Ezekiel 40-48). 
He does not neglect God’s promises to David, but they do 
not seem to be relevant for his audience, neither in the 
present nor in the future. 

An addition in the Heb version on 51:12 praises God 
“who makes a horn to sprout for the house of David” (cf. 
Ps 132:17) and “elects the sons of Zadok to be priests” (cf. 
Ps 132:16). 

2. 1-2 Maccabees. The books of 1 and 2 Maccabees 
concentrate on the crisis caused by Antiochus IV Epiph- 
anes’ intervention in Jewish affairs leading to the capture 
of Jerusalem and the desecration of the temple, and on 
the role played by the sons of Mattathias in restoring the 
true worship in the temple and (relative) independence to 
Israel. For the present purpose it is relevant to note that 
Mattathias’ resistance against the measures of the Syrian 
king is said to have been motivated by “zeal for the law” (1 
Macc 2:26, 27). He follows the example of Phinehas (2:26), 
who in Mattathias’ “testament” (2:49-70) is called “our 
father” (v 54), Again, it is stressed that he was deeply 
zealous and received the covenant of eternal priesthood. 
This statement prepares the reader for the appointment 
of Jonathan to the high priesthood by King Alexander 
(10:18-21) and for the solemn decree recorded in 1 Macc 
14:25—48, according to which the Jews and their priests 
make Simon their leader (hegoumenos) and high priest 
forever (vv 35, 41; vv 42, 47, add “commander” [ strategos ]; 
and v 47, “ethnarch"—cf. 15:1). In v 41 we read that the 
arrangement would last “until a trustworthy prophet 
should arise"—probably an arrangement to pacify those 
who believed that the true leaders of the people had to be 
designated by God through a prophet like Samuel or 
Nathan (cf. also 4:46). 

The book of 1 Maccabees was written to legitimize the 
Hasmoneans’ leadership in cultic and political matters, as 
high priests and princes (soon to be called “kings”). This 
leadership lasted until the days of Herod the Great, but it 
was not undisputed by those who questioned the legiti- 
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macy of the Hasmoneans and/or were opposed to the fact 
that they combined the two offices. 

The book of 2 Maccabees covers a much shorter period 
than 1 Maccabees. One should note that the second of the 
two letters in chap. 1 is addressed to, among others, 
“Aristobulus who is of the family of the anointed priests” 
(1:10); i.e., the legitimate high-priestly family of the Za- 
dokites to whom Onias, son of the Simon (Sirach 50), 
belonged. Onias* piety, the intrigues to replace him, and 
his murder receive much attention in chaps. 3 and 4 (cf. 
Dan 9:26 discussed above). In 15:12-16 he appears to 
Judas, together with Jeremiah, and intercedes for the 
oppressed Jews. He is clearly thought to be with God in 
heaven, like the martyrs whose suffering as pious servants 
of God and God’s law has brought about a decisive turn in 
the fate of God’s people (6:18-31; 7:12-42; also 14:37- 
46). The military activities of Judas Maccabeus and other 
pious Jews could only succeed after “the wrath of the Lord 
had turned to mercy” because of the martyrs’ self-sacrifice 
(8:1-5). Although Judas’ actions are important, he is por¬ 
trayed throughout as one who continually expects his help 
to come from the Lord (e.g., 15:21-24). 

3. The Book of Jubilees . Jubilees has to be mentioned 
here because of Isaac’s blessing of Levi and Judah in 
31:13-17 and 18-20, respectively. The emphasis is on the 
functions to be exercised by the two patriarchs and their 
descendants on behalf of Israel: Levi and his sons will 
minister in the sanctuary but will also be judges, teachers 
of the law, and rulers (“princes and chiefs”). In 30:18-20, 
the descendants of Levi are said to have been chosen for 
the priesthood because of Levi’s zeal to execute righteous¬ 
ness, judgment, and vengeance in the Shechem case (Gen¬ 
esis 34). The parallel with Phinehas in Numbers 25 is clear. 

Judah, on the other hand, will receive strength and 
power, and he will be Jacob’s help; his righteousness will 
bring peace for all Israelites. Significantly, it is said to him: 
“A prince shall you be, you and one of your sons.” Not 
only the patriarch or the tribe but also David and/or a 
future ideal Davidic king come into the picture. In Jub. 
33:20, it is stressed that “Israel is a holy nation to the Lord 
... a priestly and royal nation for his possession.” 

4. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, In their pres¬ 
ent form, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs are undoubt¬ 
edly Christian, and this becomes particularly clear when 
the extremely varied passages dealing with the future are 
analyzed. Reconstructing earlier redactions of the Testa¬ 
ments or earlier traditions used in them, which might 
represent the ideas of Jewish groups handing down mate¬ 
rial connected with the twelve sons of Jacob, remains a 
hazardous undertaking. Many patriarchs speak about the 
position of Levi and Judah in the history of Israel. Levi 
will be priest, Judah will be king (T. Iss . 5:7), and the 
priesthood is superior to the kingship (T. Jud. 21:1—6a). A 
number of passages focus on Levi and depict him not only 
as a priest but also as ruler, teacher, judge, and/or warrior; 
in those passages Judah is often mentioned only in passing, 
or not at all (T. Reu. 6:5-7, 8, 10-12; T. Sim. 5:4-6; T. Levi 
4:2-6; chaps. 5-6 [referring to the Shechem episode; cf. 
Genesis 34 and Jub. 30:18-20]; 8:2-17; chap. 13 passim). 

Levi’s descendants are, however, singled out as sinners 
against Jesus Christ in T. Levi 4:4, chaps. 10, 14-15, and 
16; while in 5:2 it is expressly said that Levi’s priesthood 


will be limited to the period before God’s decisive interven¬ 
tion in the history of Israel. This corresponds with T. Reu. 
6:8, which limits Levi’s priestly activities to the period 
“until the consummation of times (the times) of the 
anointed high priest, of whom the Lord spoke.” This is 
the only place where the word christos occurs (cf. T. Levi 
17:2-3, where the passive participle chriomenos is used 
twice for persons anointed for the priesthood), and the 
reference here is to Jesus. This is clear in Testament of Levi 
18, where the advent of a new priest is announced after a 
steady deterioration of the levitical priesthood. He is not 
said to be a descendant of Levi, and he is described with 
words and phrases which are partly parallel to those found 
in Testament of Judah 24, a chapter describing the advent of 
an ideal king from Judah, after a period of sin and exile 
for the sons of Judah. It has been assumed that these two 
Testaments originally closed with a description of an ideal 
levitical high priest and an ideal king from Judah. This 
has to remain a conjecture, however; in their present form 
both chapters refer to Jesus Christ. 

Also, where “salvation” or “a savior” is predicted to come 
out of (one of) these tribes (T. Sim. 7:1-2; T. Naph. 8:2; T. 
Gad 8:1; T. Jos. 19:6 (11); cf. T. Levi 2:11; T Jud. 22:2; T. 
Dan. 5:10), only one person is referred to—again it is 
Jesus, who is often connected with Judah in particular. 
The Testaments in their present form remain interested 
in the juxtaposition of Levi and Judah and of priesthood 
and kingship; but whenever they mention an agent of 
divine deliverance in connection with these two tribes or 
with one of them, they mean Jesus. 

5. The Qumran Scrolls. The community which used 
the writings discovered in the caves at Qumran was a 
priestly sect led by Zadokite priests. Under the leadership 
of an influential teacher, the “Teacher of Righteousness,” 
who was regarded as an authoritative interpreter of the 
Law and the Prophets, it separated from the Jerusalem 
temple and the Hasmonean priesthood officiating there. 
The group interpreted the events of the immediate past 
and present in the light of the Scriptures, and it also 
dreamed of a decisive turn brought about by God, when 
its views would be proved correct. The texts dealing with 
the future show a great variety in images and concepts. 
Attempts have been made to distinguish stages in the 
eschatology of the Qumran documents; yet a cautious, 
mainly descriptive approach seems advisable. Our evi¬ 
dence remains fragmentary, and it is probable that the 
members of the group, while adhering to some basic 
convictions, could differ in the description of details. 

Restricting ourselves to those passages where the terms 
“to anoint” and “the anointed one” occur, we note first 
that in a number of cases the prophets of the OT are 
called “anointed ones” (CD 5:21-6:1; 1QM 11:7, 8; and 
especially CD 2:12, where we should read “the anointed 
ones of his Holy Spirit”). This corresponds to the designa¬ 
tion “the anointed one of Spirit” used in 1 lQMelch 18 for 
the “one who brings good tidings” of Isa 52:7, clearly 
inspired by Isa 61:1. The good tidings are concerned with 
God’s intervention in the future through Melchizedek. 
conceived as an angelic figure. Another future prophet is 
mentioned in IQS 9:11: . . until there shall come the 

prophet and the anointed ones ol Aaron and Israel, 
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perhaps referring to Deut 18:18-19, a text mentioned in 
4QTestim alongside Num 24:15—17 and Deut 33:8-11. 

In llQMelch 18 the word “anointed” is certainly not 
used as a technical term. With regard to the high priest 
and the prince expected in the future, the situation is not 
very different. The people at Qumran looked forward to 
the times when the meaning of the Law would be fully 
clear and when God’s will would be obeyed completely. 
Then, a duly appointed high priest and a Davidic prince 
would discharge their respective functions properly. Then 
also, the final battle against demonic forces and human 
enemies would be won. In a number of texts—but by no 
means everywhere—the anointed status of high priest and 
prince is mentioned, so that it is advisable to avoid the 
translation “messiah,” which suggests titular use. 

In IQS 9:11, “the anointed one of Aaron” figures beside 
“the anointed one of Israel.” The latter designation re¬ 
turns in lQSa 2:14, 20, a description of an eschatological 
banquet where he and the high priest and their subordi¬ 
nates are present. In lines 11-12, the priest is said to be 
“at the head of the whole congregation”; whether the 
expression “the anointed” mentioned here refers to the 
royal figure (and whether it is used absolutely) is not clear, 
due to the defects in the text. It is clear that the high priest 
is the leading figure; he is also the leading figure in the 
War Scroll, where “the prince of the congregation” is 
mentioned only in passing (1QM 5:1). God’s directives for 
the war are transmitted by the high priest (1QM 2:1; 15:4; 
16:13; 18:5; 19:11); victory is won through the help of the 
Holy Ones sent from heaven. The passage in 4QFlor 
mentions “the Branch of David” who shall arise with the 
Interpreter of the Law at the end of time (lines 11-12; cf. 
Jer23:l-4; 33:14-16, etc.). Just before this, the Florilegium 
quotes from 2 Sam 7:11-14, and later it adds Ps 2:1. The 
“Interpreter of the Law” is also found in CD 7:18-21; he 
is said to come together with the “Prince of the whole 
congregation.” He is a priestly figure. Also, in some other 
texts the king is portrayed as being dependent on the 
interpretation of the priests: see 1 lQTemple 56:21; 57:11- 
15 (cf. 58:18-21, where the king has to consult the high 
priest before going to war); and 4QpIsa a 8-10, which 
interprets Isa 11:1-3 as referring to “the Branch of Da¬ 
vid,” and then makes the latter’s judicial activity dependent 
on the teaching of the priests. 

The meaning of the expression “anointed one of Aaron 
in Israel” in CD 12:23-24; 14:19; and 19:10-11 (cf. 
“anointed one from Aaron and Israel” in 20:1) remains 
disputed. The word mesiah is found here in the singular, 
but many have argued that the expression nevertheless 
admits of a plural interpretation. Because CD 7:18-21 
mentions two persons, the expectation of a priest and a 
king may also be assumed in the other passages. It is also 
possible that at some stage the prerogatives of the 
anointed one of Israel” were absorbed into the concept of 
the anointed Aaronic priest. 

The royal figure is often designated as prince (of the 
congregation) with a term taken from Ezekiel 40-48. He 
is also called “Branch of David” (to the textsjust mentioned 
may be added 4QPBless 3-4), “anointed one of Israel,” or 
(in 4QPBless 3) “the righteous anointed one” (“the 
anointed one of righteousness”), an expression close to the 
absolute “anointed one” which may be present in lQSa 


2:11. In lQSb 5:20-29, a blessing for the prince of the 
future congregation has been preserved. It is concerned 
with his victory over the ungodly, his dominion over the 
earth, and his justice for the oppressed (it quotes Isa 
11:4-5). 

As may be expected from a priestly community, the 
future high priest is by far the most important figure, 
particularly as teacher of the law and mediator of God’s 
will. His role may be compared to that of the Teacher of 
Righteousness in the past (CD 6:11). He is undoubtedly 
the primary leader of the people; he also plays an impor¬ 
tant role in 1QM, although he does not participate in the 
actual warfare (1QM 9:8), in contrast with the Davidic 
prince in 1QM 5 and elsewhere. To the texts already 
mentioned may be added lQSb 3:1-7 and 18-21, a bless¬ 
ing for the future high priest, which is directly followed by 
a blessing for the sons of Zadok. 

6. The Psalms of Solomon. The Psalms of Solomon were 
probably written around 50-40 B.c. by pious Jews propa¬ 
gating strict obedience to God’s law. Psalms 2 and 8 react 
to Pompey’s intervention in Judean affairs in 63 b.c., 
together with the events leading up to and following it. 
The authors are clearly opposed to the Hasmoneans, who 
had not discharged their priestly duties properly and had 
usurped the high priesthood (8:11) as well as royal author¬ 
ity (17:5—6). The authors also anticipate God’s deliver¬ 
ance; in the case of Psalms of Solomon 17 and 18 (not in Ps. 
Sol. 11), this is expected from a Davidic king—e.g., Ps. Sol. 
17:21: “Behold, O Lord, and raise up unto them their 
king, the son of David, at the time you have (fore)seen, O 
God, to rule over Israel your servant.” This king will rule 
as the representative of God who himself is king of Israel 
forever and ever (vv 1,46). In Ps. Sol. 17:21-45, the king’s 
rule is described at great length with many references to 
the OT psalms and prophecies discussed above. Two fea¬ 
tures are dominant. First, the king will free Israel from its 
enemies, and the people in the dispersion will return and 
the nations will serve God. Second, the king will serve the 
Lord as the ideal pious, obedient, and wise man (these 
psalms, after all, are ascribed to Solomon), and unrigh¬ 
teousness will be banished from the country. 

In 17:32 and 18:5, 7 (plus the superscription), the king 
is called “anointed.” In view of 18:5 (“his anointed one”), 
the chnsiou kynou in 18:7 and the superscription to Ps. Sol. 
18 are also translated “of the Anointed of the Lord.” In 
17:32 all Gk mss read chnstos kynos, “an anointed Lord.” 
The parallel expression in 18:5 would suggest that the Gk 
here is the result of careless copying or deliberate altera¬ 
tion on the part of a later Christian scribe in changing a 
genitive into a nominative (cf., e.g., Lam 4:20 LXX and 
Luke 2:11). Alternatively, we may assume that the king was 
designated by two honorifics following one another (cf. 
Dan 9:25 and the use of “Lord” in Ps 110:1). In any case, 
the expression is used in Ps. Sol. 17:32 as a qualification 
rather than a title; this is different in Ps. Sol. 18, a conven¬ 
tional composition made up when the psalms were put 
together into one collection. Here, “the anointed of the 
Lord” has become a fixed expression denoting the Davidic 
king appointed by God to bring about a turn in the fate of 
Israel. 

7. Egyptian Jewish Sources. In the writings of Philo we 
find little that is relevant to our investigation. His descrip- 
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tion of the future happiness of the just and virtuous in his 
On Rewards and Punishments—On Blessings and Curses pre¬ 
supposes many elements of the common eschatological 
scenario; only in his interpretation of Num 24:17 LXX in 
Proem . 95 do we get a glimpse (and no more) of a savior 
figure. 

In Book 3 of the Sibylline Oracles (very complex, and 
difficult to interpret), we see reference to “a holy prince” 
who “will come to gain sway over the scepters of the earth 
forever,” introducing “the most great kingdom of the 
immortal king” (vv 46-50, to be dated after the battle of 
Actium in 31 b.c.). Verses 652-795 (a long eschatological 
passage to be dated around the middle of the 2d century 
b.c.) begin with a reference to “a king from the sun,” sent 
by God, “who will stop the entire earth from evil war” and 
will act “in obedience to the noble teachings of the great 
God.” Various traditional elements are found, including a 
reference to Isa 11:6-8 in vv 788—95. 

The fifth book of the Sibylline Oracles, dating from the 
beginning of the 2d century a.d., refers to a savior figure 
who is depicted as coming from heaven. We read about a 
king sent from God to destroy all kings (5:108-9); a great 
star coming from heaven bringing destruction (155-61); 
an exceptional man from the sky (256-59; Christian inter¬ 
polation in v 257); and a blessed man from the expanses 
of heaven who, with a scepter given by God, destroys the 
cities of the enemies and renews Jerusalem and the temple 
(414-33). 

8. Pseudo-Philo. For the sake of completeness, we 
should mention here the Liber Antiquitatum Bibhcarum, 
falsely ascribed to Philo and generally dated in the 1st 
century a.d. (before a.d. 70), which retells the story of 
Israel from Adam to the death of Saul. In a concluding 
note about Phinehas, it says that God anointed him in 
Shiloh when he appointed him priest (L. A. B. 48:2). Some 
scholars suppose that there is a textual mistake here and 
think that the original text spoke of Phinehas anointing 
Eli, his successor (50:3). The little boy Samuel is anointed 
(as priest?), hailed as prophet, and called “a light for this 
nation for a long time” (51:6-7). In 51:6, there is a clear 
reference to 1 Sam 2:10. Chapter 59 relates at great length 
David’s anointing by Samuel. Verse 4 includes a hymn by 
David (cf. 1 IQps a 151:5-7; cf. Ps 151A LXX) in which he 
blames his brothers and parents for forgetting him “when 
the anointed of the Lord was to be designated.” The 
descendant of David mentioned in 60:3 is probably Solo¬ 
mon, not a future ideal Davidic king. 

9. Josephus. The Jewish historian Josephus is our most 
reliable source of information about the unrest in Palestine 
during the 1st century a.d., which found its climax in the 
war between the Jews and Romans in a.d. 66-70. At a 
critical moment in his life, Josephus had switched alle¬ 
giances to the Romans, in his own view not for political 
reasons but guided by God, who granted him insight into 
his dealings with his people, in the past and in the present. 
Josephus’ account of the events and the motives underlying 
people’s actions is, therefore, biased. This comes out 
clearly in JW 6.311-13, where he speaks about an “ambig¬ 
uous oracle” found in the Scriptures “to the effect that at 
that time one from their country would become ruler of 
the world.” The ordinary people and the wisemen inter¬ 
preted this as referring to a man from Israel. Josephus 


(who does not specify the scriptural passage) is convinced, 
however, that the oracle “signified the sovereignty of Ves¬ 
pasian, who was proclaimed emperor on Jewish soil.” 

Josephus records many incidents and rebellions from 
the death of Herod onward to the overall war in a.d. 66- 
70. In a number of cases these were led by men who were 
able to gather a substantial group of people around them. 
None of the men is called “anointed/messiah” by Josephus. 
Some of them were clearly brigands, leading groups of 
impoverished peasants, and at times resorting to guerrilla 
warfare against those in power. Others are described as 
prophetic figures resembling Moses (and Joshua)—see Ant 
20.97-98; and JW 2.258-63 = Ant 20.167-71; Ant 20.188 
(cf. the Samaritan Mosaic prophet in Ant 18.85-87, and 
the commotion in Cyrene recorded in JW 7.437-42). See 
also MESSIANIC MOVEMENTS IN JUDAISM. 

Still others are reported to have had royal aspirations. 
Josephus mentions three such men in the time following 
the death of Herod the Great: Judas, Simon, and Ath- 
ronges (JW 2.55—65; Ant 17.271-85). The extent to which 
these men and their followers fostered “messianic” hopes, 
inspired by popular memories of David as leader of a 
sizable band of brigands before being installed as king (1 
Samuel 21-30), remains uncertain. It is said of two leaders 
in the Jewish War that they had royal aspirations. They 
were Menahem (see especially JW 2.433-34 and 441-48) 
and Simon bar-Giora (see especially JW 4.510 and 575; 
7.29-31). 

In two passages in the present text of the Antiquities , 
Josephus speaks about Jesus as the Christ. The first (18.63- 
64) includes the statement “He was the Messiah”; the 
second (20.200) introduces James as “the brother of Jesus 
who was called the Christ.” Josephus may have included a 
notice or notices about Jesus (if only because at the end of 
the 1st century a.d. he was aware of the Christian claim 
that Jesus was the Messiah), but the present reports have 
certainly undergone Christian redaction. See also JOSE¬ 
PHUS. 

10. Early Christian Sources. The followers of Jesus of 
Nazareth regarded him as the Messiah expected by Israel. 
(For the typical Christian use of the term (ho) cknstos , see 
CHRIST) In this section, Christian statements about Jew¬ 
ish beliefs in the Messiah are reviewed briefly, but they 
should be read against the background of discussions 
between Jews and Christians, like those mentioned in the 
book of Acts. There, Paul is portrayed as trying to convince 
members of synagogues in the Diaspora that Jesus is the 
expected Christ (Acts 9:22; 18:5; cf. 18:28 of Apollos). 
This included proving that the Christ had to suffer and to 
rise from the dead (17:3). In all instances, the designation 
ho chnstos is used, without any further addition. 

In Mark 12:35, Jesus questions the obviously common 
conception of the scribes that “the Christ is the son of 
David”; in Mark 15:32, the chief priests and the scribes 
speak of “the Christ, the King of Israel. In the Markan 
passion story, much emphasis is placed on the fact that 
Jesus is the Christ and may be called King of the Jews, but 
without any political overtones that would justify his cruci¬ 
fixion. The apocalyptic discourse in Mark 13 anticipates 
false messiahs and false prophets (vv 21-22). The situation 
in the period leading up to the Jewish War is reflected 
here; the readers are reminded that Jesus the Christ, 
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whose return to power is expected, differs completely 
from the popular leaders of the time. 

In the discussions between Jesus (and in one case John 
the Baptist) and “the Jews” in the Fourth Gospel, the 
statements of the latter serve to highlight by contrast 
certain aspects of Johannine christology; yet they have 
some value in themselves. In 7:42, the Christ is said to be 
a descendant of David, and to be a native of Bethlehem; 
in 12:34, the Christ is said “to remain for ever”—reflecting 
the emphasis on David’s everlasting kingdom (Ps 89:36- 
37; Ezek 37:25). In 7:27, the statement “when the Christ 
appears, no one will know where he comes from” may be 
connected with conceptions found in apocalyptic texts (see 
below). John the Baptist’s declaration, “Among you stands 
one whom you do not know” (John 1:26), and his denial 
that he should be Elijah (1:21), may be explained by the 
conception of a savior living incognito on earth, to be 
revealed and to be anointed by Elijah (found as a Jewish 
notion in Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho 8.4; 49.1; cf. 110.1). 

The expectation that the Christ will do signs (John 7:31) 
is not found in Jewish sources; signs are usually connected 
with an expected prophet like Moses (also in John 6:14; 
9:16-17). A similar leveling of different terminologies is 
found in 4:25, 29, where a Samaritan woman raises the 
question whether Jesus may be the Christ, and professes 
to believe in the Messiah who, “when he comes, will show 
us all things.” The few indications we possess of a Samari¬ 
tan expectation of a future agent of divine deliverance all 
point in the direction of a person like Moses, thought to 
be predicted by Deut 18:15-19. Sometimes this person is 
called Taheb (“the one who returns”), sometimes he is 
regarded as Moses redivivus (see a number of passages in 
the 4th century a.d. Memar marqah ; three times it is said 
that the Taheb will reveal the truth). We may also compare 
the report about a Samaritan prophet in the days of Pilate 
(Ant\ 8.85-87). 

11. Apocalyptic Texts, a. 1 Enoch, In this composite 
document, the book of Dreams (chaps. 83-90), to be dated 
just before 161 b.c., portrays the birth of a white bull 
(symbol of a good and pious man) after the final judgment 
(90:37). His relation to the wild ox in 90:38 is not clear. 
No special activities of the bull or the wild ox are recorded. 

The dating of the Parables of Enoch (chaps. 37—71) 
remains disputed, since they are only found in the Ethiopic 
version, and no Aram or Gk fragments are extant. Most 
scholars now date this part of 1 Enoch to the second half 
of the 1st century a.d. The central figure is a heavenly 
redeemer, often called “that (the) Son of man” (cf. Dan 
7:9-14, referred to in l En. 46:1-3), the Chosen One (cf. 
Isa 42:1; see I En. 39:6; 40:5, etc.; and cf. 46:3), or the 
Righteous One (38:2; cf. 46:3, 56:3). The heavenly re¬ 
deemer, who is thought to have been with God from the 
beginning (48:3, 6) and remains in God’s presence, reveals 
all things to the elect and is the judge of the world and the 
champion of the righteous, destroying their enemies (who 
are God’s enemies). See also SON OF MAN. So 48:8-10 
speaks about the defeat of the kings of the earth by God’s 
elect because “they have denied the Lord of Spirits and 
His Anointed.” The phrase “his anointed” occurs here 
because of the reminiscence of Ps 2:2. In chapter 52, the 
visionary sees mountains of iron, copper, silver, gold, soft 
metal, and lead and is told by an accompanying angel that 


“these will serve the dominion of His Anointed that he 
may be potent and mighty” (52:4). In v 6, this is explained 
by their melting as wax before fire in the presence of the 
Chosen One. In the description of the complex redeemer 
figure in the Parables, elements from many Scriptural texts 
are used (e.g., Isa 11:2-4 in 1 En. 49:3-4 and 62:2-3). 
This redeemer figure receives many names derived from 
Scripture, one of which is “His Anointed.” 

b. The Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch . Like 4 Ezra (see 
below), 2 Baruch was composed in the years following the 
destruction of the temple in a.d. 70. It has the expressions 
“My Anointed” (39:7; 40:1; 72:2), “my servant, the 
Anointed One” (70:9), and “the Anointed One” (29:3; 
30:1). In all cases a royal figure is meant who reigns for a 
limited period, introducing a time of complete bliss and 
incorruptibility. In 70:9, it is said that “my servant, the 
Anointed One,” will reign after wars and disasters on 
earth. The holy land will have peace (71:1); of the nations, 
only those who have not subjected Israel will be spared 
(72:2-6). Peace, joy, harmony, and health will abound 
(chaps. 73-74, with references to Isa 11:6-8 and Gen 
3:16-18). Also, “For that time marks the end of what is 
corruptible and the beginning of what is incorruptible” 
(74:2). 

In the interpretation of the vision of the vine and the 
cedar (chaps. 36-37), “the kingdom of my Anointed” is 
said to come after the end of the fourth kingdom (39:7). 
The enemies, including their last leader (represented by 
the cedar), will be destroyed. “My Anointed One” will 
charge him with all iniquities and destroy him on Mt. Zion 
(39:8-40:2). The Messiah will reign over the remnant of 
God’s people in the place God has chosen (40:2). “His 
kingdom will stand forever, until this work of corruption 
comes to an end and the times appointed are fulfilled” 
(40:3). 

In 2 Bar. 29:2-30:1, the reign of “the Anointed One” in 
the holy land is described in paradisiac terms; the empha¬ 
sis is on the slaughter of Leviathan and Behemoth for 
food, on abundant fertility, and on the return of the 
manna. When the Messiah’s presence on earth has come 
to an end, he will return in glory, and a general resurrec¬ 
tion will follow (30:2). The Messiah is clearly thought to 
have been in heaven before his revelation on earth (29:3; 
39:7; cf. 73:1). 

c. 4 Ezra (= 2 Esdras). Four passages in this work 
mention an agent of divine deliverance. In 7:26—29, this 
agent appears (or “is revealed”) with his companions when 
the now-invisible city and the now-concealed country be¬ 
come visible. He will bring 400 years (according to most 
versions) of happiness to all who survive. After that period 
everyone, including the divine agent, will die; there will 
then be a period of silence for seven days, as there had 
been at the beginning of creation; finally, the new aeon of 
incorruptibility will begin, bringing with it resurrection 
and judgment (7:30-44). The divine agent is called “my 
son, the Anointed One”; in this passage, “my son” must 
either be interpreted against the background of Ps 2:7 or 
be considered (as most scholars think) a translation of Gk 
ho pais mou, which should have been translated “my ser¬ 
vant.” As for the “companions” mentioned in 7:26, we may 
point to 6:26 and 13:52. Presumably, a select group of 
pious men are meant, including Enoch, Moses (?), and 
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Elijah. In 14:9 Ezra receives the promise that he will be 
taken away from the earth and “will remain with my son 
and with those like you, until the end of time.” This 
translation is reported at the end of chapter 14 in the 
majority of the versions of the book. 

In the interpretation of the vision of the Eagle and the 
Lion (11:1-12:3), the lion is explained as “the Anointed 
One whom the Most High has kept back to the end of 
days, who will spring from the seed of David” (according 
to all versions except the Latin; cf. Gen 49:9, 10). We note 
here the absolute use of the term (Lat unctus), the idea that 
the Messiah is already in existence (cf. 2 Baruch and l 
Enoch), coupled with the notion that he is a descendant of 
David. As in the vision itself (11:36-46), he charges his 
counterpart (the eagle = the Roman rulers) with certain 
crimes (12:32). The next verse adds that he will convict 
and destroy them; he will also give joy to the survivors in 
the land—until the day of the final judgment comes. 

In chapter 13 the designation “anointed one” is not 
found. In a vision, a human figure comes from the depth 
of the sea and flies with the clouds of heaven (cf. Dan 7:2, 
3, 13). He destroys a great host of adversaries with a stream 
of fire from his mouth (vv 3-11; cf. Isa 11:4 and Ps 18:9 
[—Eng 8]). He does so after carving out a vast mountain 
and flying upon it (v 6; cf. Dan 2:34-35, 44-45). After the 
destruction of the enemies, he sends for a peaceful com¬ 
pany that is joined by other people coming from captivity 
(Jews from the Diaspora) and still others (presumably 
converted Gentiles). The interpretation of the vision in vv 
25-53 differs in many details from the vision itself. In vv 
25-26 we hear that the man was held in readiness by the 
Most High through many ages; v 32 speaks of “my son/ 
servant who will be revealed” (cf. also vv 37, 52). In vv 37- 
38, his main activity is (surprisingly) that he convicts the 
nations, reproaches them for their evil devices, and de¬ 
stroys them “without effort by means of the law.” The man 
will stand on Mt. Zion—in fact, “Zion will come into sight 
before all men, completely and fully built” (v 36). He will 
deliver, order, and protect the survivors (vv 26-48) plus 
the returned ten tribes, which receive much attention (vv 
39-47). In v 52, the companions of “my son/servant” are 
mentioned. No mention is made of a final judgment suc¬ 
ceeding the days of this redeemer. The expectations con¬ 
cerning the end in general and the coming of an agent of 
divine deliverance in particular are clearly rather diverse 
in 4 Ezra. 

d. The Apocalypse of Abraham. This text, also usually 
dated some time after a.d. 70, mentions in 31:1 that God 
will sound the trumpet out of the air and will send his 
chosen one (Isa 42:1; cf. 1 Enoch 37-71) who will summon 
God’s people oppressed by the Gentiles. 

F. Later Jewish Writings 

The period from the destruction of the temple (a.d. 70) 
to the end of the 2d century is important because of the 
reactions to the events of a.d. 66-70 and the impact of the 
revolt of Simon bar-Kokhba in a.d. 132-135 leading to the 
expulsion of Jews from Jerusalem. In the present context, 
we shall restrict ourselves to some brief remarks. 

1. The Eighteen Benedictions. This Jewish daily prayer 
is known to us in two later recensions, a longer Babylonian 
one and a shorter Palestinian one. We do not know exactly 


in what form(s) it was prayed in the 1st century a.d., before 
and after the fall of Jerusalem. Both versions pray for the 
gathering of the dispersed, for the reinstatement of the 
proper judges and counselors, for God’s mercy on Jerusa¬ 
lem and the temple, and for the proper worship in the 
temple. The Babylonian recension speaks explicitly of 
God’s return to Jerusalem and the rebuilding of the city. 
We find this in the fourteenth benediction that also prays: 
“raise up quickly in its midst the throne of David.” The 
fifteenth benediction adds: “Make the Branch of David to 
sprout quickly, and let his horn be exalted by thy salvation. 
For we await thy salvation all the day. Blessed art thou, 
Lord, who makest the horn of salvation to sprout” (cf. Ps 
132:17; Sir 51:12 [in Heb]; and the references to the 
“Branch of David” in Jeremiah, Zechariah, and the Qum- 
ran Scrolls). The fourteenth benediction of the Palestinian 
recension combines the prayer for Jerusalem with that for 
the house of David: “Be merciful ... to the kingship of 
the house of David, thy (righteous) anointed. Blessed art 
thou, Lord, God of David, who buildest Jerusalem.” The 
elements of the hope on God’s intervention of the future 
found in these two recensions will certainly have formed 
part of the daily prayer in the period after a.d. 70 and, 
formulated differently, probably also in the years before. 

2. Rabbinic Sources. It is notoriously difficult to use the 
data in the Mishnah, Tosephta, the two Talmuds, and the 
oldest Midrashim for historical purposes. One has to be 
extremely careful in establishing the original form of the 
many sayings of individual scholars, and the problems of 
ascription are many. The same holds true for the tradi¬ 
tions about the various scholars. 

No messianic sayings are recorded of Tannaitic scholars 
who died before a.d. 70. In sayings attributed to later 
Tannaim, we find a distinction between the days of the 
Messiah and the world/age to come, comparable to that 
found in 2 Baruch and 4 Ezra (though there are many 
differences of opinion as to the exact nature of the days of 
the Messiah). The Mishnah mentions the (Davidic) Messiah 
only in two places: m. Ber. 1:5 speaks about “this world” 
and “the days of the Messiah,” while m. Sota 9:15 mentions 
further deterioration of the state of affairs “in the days of 
the advent (lit. the footprints) of the Messiah.” It should be 
noted that the Mishnah speaks several times about “the 
anointed one,” meaning “the anointed (high) priest” (in 
particular in tractate Horayot), and that it distinguishes him 
from “he who is dedicated by the many garments” ( m . Hor . 
3:4; m. Meg. 1:9; m. Mak . 2:6). If this contains a reminis¬ 
cence of a time when (high) priests could not be anointed 
(later rabbinic sources mention that the oil of unction was 
hidden away in the days of Josiah), it may explain why the 
sect of Qumran, and probably other groups as well, antici¬ 
pated the day when a properly anointed high priest would 
arise. 

Very important is the tradition that Rabbi Akiba hailed 
the leader of the second revolt, Simon bar Kokhba, as the 
Messiah. On coins of the revolt, Simon is called prince 
(nas?\ cf. Ezek 34:24 and the Qumran Scrolls) of Israel; 
sometimes he is mentioned together with Eleazar the 
Priest, who also appears singly. On some coins, a temple 
appears with a star above it. This may be a reference to 
Num 24:17, “a star shall come forth out of Jacob . the 
text that is central in the tradition concerning Rabbi Akiba, 
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recorded in y. Ta c an. 68d. In the variant sources there is a 
play of words on Simon’s name. In newly discovered doc¬ 
uments from the Judean desert, he is called “son of Ko- 
siba”; the many who, like Akiba, hailed him as the Messiah 
called him “son of the star” (Aram kokba 5 ). In rabbinic 
writings, the 5 in the name is usually changed to a z (bar- 
Koziba), implying that he was regarded as “the son of the 
lie” (i.e., a liar). The fact that Simon (not of Davidic 
descent, as far as we know) was regarded as Messiah by a 
great man like Rabbi Akiba shows the intensity of the 
longing for redemption and explains the great deception 
in the years after 135. The subtle change in the spelling of 
his father’s name shows this, as does the saying of Rabbi 
Yohanan b. Torta, handed down together with that of 
Rabbi Akiba: “Akiba, grass will grow out of your cheek¬ 
bones and the Son of David will still not have come.” It is 
often thought that the notion of the death of a figure 
called Messiah, son of Joseph (or son of Ephraim), in the 
war against the final enemy, Gog, arose in the time after 
the defeat of Simon bar Kokhba (Kosiba). The notion of a 
Messiah from Joseph as a warrior is also found without the 
idea of defeat; according to some scholars, this must have 
existed earlier. 

3. The Targums. It is difficult to assess the value of the 
messianic paragraphs in the various Aramaic translations 
of sections of the Hebrew Bible. We have to rely on manu¬ 
scripts of a relatively late date, the texts of which are of a 
composite character; there are also many variations be¬ 
tween related Targums, and the original wording and 
original date of the constitutive elements are difficult to 
establish. Yet much work is being done on these writings, 
especially with a view to investigating to what extent pas¬ 
sages in them may shed light on discussions that are known 
to have taken place in the period from the 2d century b.c. 
to the 2d century a.d, in particular at the time early 
Christianity originated. One example may be given here. 
The star from Jacob in Num 24:17 was interpreted mes- 
sianically by R. Akiba, as we have seen; in the Qumran 
Scrolls, Num 24:17 is connected with the prince of the 
congregation in 4QTestim 9-13 and 1QM 11:6-7. In CD 
7:18-21, the “star” is interpreted as the Interpreter of the 
Law, while “the scepter” (mentioned immediately after¬ 
ward in Num 24:17) is equated with the prince of the 
whole congregation (cf. lQSb 5:27-28). The LXX version 
of the verse, which speaks about “a star” and “a man,” is 
referred to in Philo, Praem. 95 (cf. Vita Mos. I 290). R. 
Akiba, therefore, was by no means the first to connect 
Num 24:17 with a future redeemer. 

In Tg. Onq., “the king” and “the Messiah” are spoken of; 
in Tg. Ps.-J., “a king” and “the Messiah and a scepter”; in 
Tg. Neof., with some variation, “a king” and “a redeemer 
and a chief” (so also Frg. Tg.). The Targums clearly repre¬ 
sent an old traditional interpretation; their testimony sup¬ 
plements our evidence. On the other hand, it is only the 
evidence from older sources that enables us to determinate 
the date of the interpretation found in the Targums. 

G. Summary 

The term “Messiah”/ 4 *Anointed One” is not found very 
often in the Hebrew Bible and in the Jewish writings of the 
period between 200 b.c. and a.d. 100. In the Hebrew 
Bible, people are anointed to become kings, or (high) 


priests, or (in one case only) a prophet. In the great 
majority of cases, the term “anointed” is connected with a 
royal figure. In the Royal Psalms, God’s promises and 
instructions to David and his dynasty are recalled. The 
psalmists make far-reaching assertions, but these are al¬ 
ways connected with the reigning king (who, among other 
things, is called “the Lord’s anointed”) but not with a 
future son of David. Yet these psalms, which continued to 
be sung long after there were any kings in Jerusalem, will 
have helped to shape the hope for an ideal Davidic king. 
So did the prophecies concerning a future king from 
David’s family, but in these texts the term “anointed” does 
not occur. It should be noted that in various texts impor¬ 
tance is attached to cooperation between king and high 
priest. 

An investigation of Jewish writings around the begin¬ 
ning of the common era reveals that the term “Messiah” 
was by no means generally used as a designation for God’s 
representative or intermediary at the beginning of a new 
age of peace for Israel and the nations. The expectations 
of a radical and definitive change brought about by God 
did not necessarily include a task for (human or angelic) 
agents of divine deliverance, and the fact that God’s agents 
were anointed need not be stressed. The expected future 
Davidic king in Ps.Sol. 17 is only called “anointed of the 
Lord” in passing; in Ps.Sol. 18, the term seems to have 
become a fixed expression in denoting the future ideal 
Davidic king appointed by God. The complex redeemer 
figure in the Parables of Enoch is only twice called “his 
(i.e., the Lord’s) anointed,” probably under the influence 
of Ps 2:2. A royal messiah is found in 2 Baruch and 4 Ezra\ 
in these writings, his reign is a temporary one. In the 
documents of Qumran, we meet a future high priest who 
is once called “the anointed one of Aaron” and a future 
king called “the anointed one of Israel” or “the righteous 
anointed one.” Whether the expression “anointed ones of 
Aaron and Israel” in the Damascus Document refers to two 
persons or to one remains unclear. In one fragment we 
meet a prophetic figure called “the anointed one of the 
Spirit” (cf. Isa 61:1). 

Christian statements about Jewish beliefs and expecta¬ 
tions found in the NT writings tend to put a relatively 
strong emphasis on the Jewish hope for the Messiah, They 
should be read against the background of discussions 
between Jews and Christians about Jesus, whom the Chris¬ 
tians believed to be the Messiah (Christ). 
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Marinus de Jonge 

MESSIANIC BANQUET. The term refers to the 
use of the symbols of food and a festive meal to signify 
immortality and the joys of the end time or afterlife. The 
terms “eschatological banquet” and “apocalyptic banquet” 
are more correct for the general phenomenon, while the 
term “messianic banquet,” technically speaking, refers pri¬ 
marily to traditions that make specific reference to the 
presence of the Messiah. However, because such distinc¬ 
tions are not always maintained in the scholarly literature, 
the concept as a whole will be discussed here. In our 
literature, it is primarily connected with the thought world 
of the apocalyptic, but aspects of the symbolism are wide¬ 
spread in the ancient world. Like other apocalyptic motifs, 
the messianic banquet has its origins in a complex mytho¬ 
logical heritage from the ANE and is supplemented in the 
later periods by Hellenistic parallels. 

A. Sacred Foods 

B. The Divine Banquet 

C. Actual Communal Meals 


A. Sacred Foods 

One motif connected with the messianic banquet theme 
places the emphasis on the numinous quality of certain 
symbolic foods. The characteristic theme here is that of 
the “food of the gods,” which confers immortality on 
anyone who eats it. A prominent motif expressing this 
idea in ANE mythology is the “tree of life” whose fruit is 
deemed to have special life-giving qualities (Gen 2:9; Cas¬ 
ter 1969: 29-34, 336-38). There are echoes of this motif 
in the symbolism of the menorah in the biblical cult (Mey¬ 
ers 1976: 95-202). Apocalyptic literature utilizes it to 
represent the gift of eternal life to be given by God to the 
righteous at the end time (1 En. 24:4-25:7; T. Levi 18:11; 
4 Ezra 8:52; Rev 2:7, 22:2, 14, 19). For the Greeks, the 
“food of the gods” was ambrosia and the “drink of the 
gods” was nectar; these conferred immortality on all who 
partook of them (Horn. Od. 5.93; II. 5.335-42; 19.38-39). 
In the Jewish work Joseph and Aseneth, a honeycomb is 
identified as the food of the angels that provides immor¬ 
tality to all who eat of it (16:14; also identified with “bread 
of life” and manna, Burchard OTP 2: 228 n.f). 

The bestowal of “life” in the sense of immortality or 
eternal life at the end time is connected with other sym¬ 
bolic foods as well. Prominent images include basic foods 
such as water, wine, bread, and fish (Goodenough 1953- 
68: vols. 5 and 6; 12.94-131; Jeremias 1966: 233-34). In 
Odes Sol. 6:8-18, it is the “living water of eternity” that 
snatches the soul from death (cf. Odes Sol. 11:7-8, 30:1- 
7); so also in John 4:10-14 the “living water” of Jesus is “a 
spring of water welling up to eternal life.” In Rev 22:1-2 
and 17-19, the “water of life” is equated with the “tree of 
life” as a divine suhstance that imparts eternal life at the 
end time (see also 7:17; 21:6). 

In the Greek tradition, wine is considered to be the gift 
of the god Dionysus to mortals, and its effects, ranging 
from pleasure to literary inspiration, are viewed as the 
blessings of the god (Henrichs 1982: 140-43), an idea that 
is echoed in some Jewish traditions as well (Smith 1975). 
One interpretation of Dionysiac wine-drinking was the 
idea that one thereby would consume the god; further¬ 
more, Dionysiac beliefs also included the promise of a 
happy afterlife, although this was not necessarily specifi¬ 
cally related to wine-drinking itself (Henrichs 1982: 159— 
60). In the Jewish text Joseph and Aseneth, however, the “cup 
of immortality” (8:5; 15:5) refers to a beverage that guar¬ 
antees eternal life in heaven to those who drink it along 
with the “bread of life” and the “ointment of incorruptibil¬ 
ity” (Burchard 1987: 109-17). The wine miracle of Jesus’ 
in John 2:1-11 has similar overtones, since it is connected 
in this gospel with various references to symbolic life- 
giving substances (“bread of life,” John 6:33; “water of 
life,” John 4:14; “vine” as source of life, John 15:1-6). The 
strongest connection of wine with the “messianic banquet 
theme, however, is to be found in the banquet motif as 
described in part B. below, since wine is a required com¬ 
ponent of any festive banquet. 

Bread as a numinous food in biblical tradition is espe¬ 
cially related to the miraculous bread from heaven or 
manna, where it is also associated with the miraculous 
water from the rock (Exod 16:1-17:7; Num 11:7-9:20:2- 
13). These miraculous foods take on numinous qualities in 
a long and complex midrash tradition that is reflected 
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throughout our literature. The bread becomes “bread of 
the angels,” an apparent reference to the divine food eaten 
by angels (Ps 78:25; Wis 16:20; 4 Ezra 1:19); and, as “bread 
of life,” it is a food that confers eternal life on those who 
eat it {Jos. Asen. 16:8; 14-16; John 6:25-59). Philo inter¬ 
prets manna and rock to be types of the Logos, or word 
and wisdom of God, which nourish the soul (Leg. All. 2.86; 
3.166-70). For Paul, manna and water from the rock are 
interpreted as “spiritual food” and “spiritual drink” and as 
symbolic of the Christian Lord’s Supper (1 Cor 10:1-13). 

Another creation theme that becomes a part of the 
messianic banquet tradition is the myth of Leviathan, one 
of the names given to the primordial sea monster repre¬ 
senting the power of the sea whose defeat in a cosmic 
battle is a constituent part of the combat motif in many 
ANE creation myths. In the OT, the destruction of Levia¬ 
than by God represents God’s power over chaos (Ps 104:26; 
Job 40-44; Rev 12:3-9; 21:1). The idea that Leviathan is 
not only destroyed but is also provided as food (Ps 74:13— 
14) becomes a symbol of the provision of divine food for 
the righteous in the new age (2 Bar. 29:1—4; 1 En. 60:7— 
10, 24; 4 Ezra 6:49-52; see also rabbinic references in 
Ginzburg 1909-38: 1.27-28; 5.41-46; and Str-B 4: 1156- 
65). The widespread fish symbolism that occurs in Jewish 
and Christian art (Goodenough 1953-68: 5.3-61; Snyder 
1985: 24-26; 64:65) as well as in the NT (Matt 14:13—21 
= Mark 6:32-44 = Luke 9:10-18 = John 6:1-15; Matt 
15:32-39 = Mark 8:1-10; see also Luke 24:42-43; John 
21:9-14) has been interpreted to signify fish as a numi¬ 
nous or eschatological food, an idea developed at least 
partially from the Leviathan myth (Goodenough 1953- 
68:6.3-61). 

B. The Divine Banquet 

This is the primary messianic banquet motif since it 
places the emphasis on the banquet itself, a banquet at 
which the Messiah is deemed to be present. This theme 
has its apparent roots in another pattern found in certain 
ANE creation myths. These myths tell of a great battle 
being waged in the divine sphere. When the battle has 
been won, the gods assemble and celebrate the victory with 
a great banquet (Enuma elis VL69-94 [ANET 69]; Isa 
34:5-7; Zech 9:15; Gaster 1961: 93-94; Hanson 1973: 46 
n. 25; 53-55). Here the myth echoes the cultural tradition 
of the festive meal as the primary social institution for 
celebrating victory and deliverance (as in 3 Macc 6:30-41; 
Ps.-Philo 27:9). Because apocalyptic literature takes up the 
combat and victory motifs, the banquet of celebration 
becomes a part of its repertoire as well (Hanson 1975: 
300-22; Collins 1976: 207-9; 224-30). 

This tradition is reflected in the description of the 
victory/coronation banquet of David in 1 Chr 12:38-40, a 
passage with strong messianic overtones. Here, the war¬ 
riors gather and celebrate with their new king, the proto¬ 
type of the Messiah, The nations come bearing gifts in 
tribute, and “there was joy in Israel” (v 40). This descrip¬ 
tion reflects the form of the banquet of the end time, 
which is given a classic description in Isa 25:6-8: 

On this mountain the Lord of hosts will make for all 

peoples a feast of fat things, a feast of wine on the lees, 

of the lees well refined. And he will destroy on this 


mountain the covering that is cast over all peoples, the 
veil that is spread over all nations. He will swallow up 
death for ever, and the Lord God will wipe away tears 
from all faces, and the reproach of his people he will 
take away from all the earth; for the Lord has spoken. 

These texts provide a summary of the basic motifs that 
come to be associated with the messianic banquet: victory 
over the primordial enemies (e.g., death), eternal joyous 
celebration, abundance of food, the presence of the Mes¬ 
siah, judgment, and the pilgrimage of the nations. 

Thus, for example, in 1 Enoch, “in that day” when the 
Lord shall triumph over the kings and other rulers of the 
earth, they will be judged and will become victims of God’s 
wrath. Then a “sacrifice” (for the banquet) will be pro¬ 
vided and “the righteous and elect ones . . . shall eat and 
rest and rise with that Son of Man forever and ever” 
(62:12-14). Here, judgment is expressed in terms of divine 
reversal; those who suffer now will rejoice “in that day”; 
those who hunger now will feast in the future. Others who 
may find a share at the table are those who give bread to 
the hungry in this life (7! Isaac 6:13). The table will be one 
with lavish provision of food and wine (as in Isa 25:6-8 
quoted above; see also Joel 2:24-26; 3:18; cf. the “unfail¬ 
ing table” of 4 Ezra 9:19). Indeed, it will be a table where, 
when the “Messiah is revealed,” the primordial represen¬ 
tatives of chaos, the monsters Behemoth and Leviathan, 
will be eaten (2 Bar. 29:1-4; see also the reference to death 
being swallowed in Isa 25:8 quoted above). 

In the NT, the messianic banquet theme is especially 
prominent in the gospel tradition. Jesus’ provisions for the 
hungry in his food miracles (Matt 14:13-21 = Mark 6:32- 
44 = Luke 9:10-17 = John 6:1-15; Matt 15:32-39 = 
Mark 8:1-10; John 2:1-11) are paralleled by the theme of 
the beatitudes: “Blessed are you that hunger now, for you 
shall be satisfied” (Luke 6:21 [= Matt 5:6 = Gos. Thom. 
69b]). In one of the favorite images of the parables, the 
kingdom is compared to a great banquet (Matt 22:1-10 = 
Luke 14:16-24 = Gos . Thom. 64). Indeed, the themes of 
joyous banquet, judgment, pilgrimage of the nations, and 
presence of the Messiah are marvelously brought together 
in the early tradition: “The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking, and they say, ‘Behold, a glutton and a drunkard, 
a friend of tax collectors and sinners’ ” (Matt 11:19 = Luke 
7:34). This theme is then played upon by the gospel 
writers, especially Luke, with numerous references to table 
fellowship with Jesus (Matt 9:10-13 = Mark 2:15-17 = 
Luke 5:29-32; Smith 1987). 

The theme of the pilgrimage of the nations to the table 
becomes the rallying cry for the emerging gentile church 
and, when combined with the divine reversal theme, is 
interpreted to mean that they will take the place of Israel 
at the table: “1 tell you, many will come from east and west 
and sit at table with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the 
Kingdom of heaven, while the sons of the kingdom will be 
thrown into the outer darkness; there men will weep and 
gnash their teeth” (Matt 8:11-12 [= Luke 13:28-29]; cf. 
Luke 16:19-31; 14:16-24 [= Matt 22:1-10]; 22:28-30; 
Jeremias 1958: 59-63). In a different context, this same 
theme is utilized in a Eucharistic passage in Did. 9.4 to 
represent the unity of the Church gathering at the table: 
“As this broken bread was scattered upon the mountains, 
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but was brought together and became one, so let the 
Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth 
into thy kingdom.” 

The messianic banquet is sometimes represented as a 
wedding banquet, a motif that is closely related to the 
victory banquet in its mythological origins and connections 
with the themes of victory and kingship of the god (Collins 
1976: 223-24). More specifically, this motif is related to 
the theme of the “sacred marriage,” a concept with a rich 
heritage from ANE myth and ritual (Smith 1958: 32—71). 
This theme is especially prominent in biblical literature as 
a symbol for the relationship of God with the people of 
Israel (Hos 2:1-23; Isa 54:4-8; Ezek 16:7-8), or, in the 
NT, as a symbol for the relationship of Christ and the 
Church (John 3:39; 2 Cor 11:2; Eph 5:23-32). The wed¬ 
ding banquet as a reflection of the sacred marriage theme 
is found in Song of Songs (2:4; 5:1; Pope Song of Songs 
AB, 374—75; 504-10), but more important for apocalyptic 
thought is Isa 54:5-55:5, where the theme of a divine 
marriage (54:5) is combined with a joyful feast which is 
characterized by abundance of food (55:1—2), vindication 
for the righteous (54:6-17), and the pilgrimage of the 
nations (55:5). This theme is then taken up in the NT, 
where it becomes a prominent image for the joys of the 
kingdom in the gospel tradition, especially in the parables 
(Matt 9:15 = Mark 2:19-20 = Luke 5:34-35; Matt 22:1- 
14; 25:1-13; Luke 14:7-11; cf. John 3:29; Gos.Thom. 104) 
and the miracle at Cana (John 1:1—11). In Revelation it is 
the primary motif for the messianic banquet (19:7-9; 21:2, 
9; 22:17; Collins 1976: 223-31). 

Among the Greeks and Romans, the festive banquet was 
also utilized as a symbol for the joyous afterlife (PI. Resp. 
2.363.c-d; Lattimore 1962: 52), a theme especially associ¬ 
ated with Orphic and Dionysiac beliefs (Henrichs 1982: 
160). This idea is also associated with funerary reliefs that 
picture the deceased reclining at a festive meal, although 
there is some debate whether this motif is meant to refer 
to an eschatological banquet or whether it simply idealizes 
the past life of the deceased (Cumont 1942: 417-22; Nock 
1946: 145 [= Essays 2.613]; Dentzer 1982: 530-32). 

C. Actual Communal Meals 

The examples mentioned to this point represent the 
symbolic use of meal motifs in literature and art which 
sometimes, but not always, have some connection to actual 
meals. Some texts, however, are more explicit in connect¬ 
ing the theme of the messianic banquet to actual meals of 
a community. The communal meals at Qumran, for ex¬ 
ample, seem clearly to have been defined as a proleptic 
messianic banquet, since the description of the meal is 
heavily liturgical in form and, furthermore, includes the 
presence of the Messiah (lQSa 11.11—22; Cross 1961: 85- 
91). The interpretation of the Passover meal in Judaism 
also had eschatological overtones (Jeremias 1966: 59). 

Other examples are less clear. Goodenough, for exam¬ 
ple, has proposed the existence of a “mystic meal” in 
Hellenistic Judaism, based especially on texts from Philo 
and meal symbolism found on Jewish monuments, but his 
conclusions are largely discredited today (Goodenough 
1953-68: 12.94-105; 125-31; 190-98; Smith 1967: 57- 
59). The meal references in Joseph and Aseneth have sug¬ 
gested to many interpreters that actual ritual meals with 


cultic significance were being referred to, but the data are 
complex and subject to varying interpretations (Burchard 
OTP 2: 211-12 n. i; 1987: 113). From the world of the 
Greeks and Romans, the funerary banquet whereby the 
family and friends of the deceased would commemorate 
his death has been interpreted to signify in some sense the 
proleptic enjoyment of the eschatological banquet in the 
afterlife, but this interpretation is still much debated (Cu¬ 
mont 1922: 199-206; Kane 1975: 342-43). The ANE 
version of the funerary banquet, known as the marzeah, 
has also been interpreted to have eschatological overtones 
(Porten 1968: 183) as well as connections with the sacred 
marriage theme (Pope Song of Songs AB, 210-29). 

In the NT, most of the references to bread, wine, and 
meals in general have been interpreted to refer either 
primarily or secondarily to the Christian communal meals, 
either the LORD S SUPPER or the AGAPE MEAL. This is 
true, for example, with many of the references to divine 
food. Thus, the “bread of life” in John 6 that provides 
“eternal life” to all who eat it, which is a christological 
reference in its primary sense, is specifically connected 
with the Eucharistic “flesh” and “blood” in vv 51c-57 
(perhaps from a later redactor). So also the Eucharistic 
bread and wine are identified with “spiritual food” and 
“spiritual drink” (1 Cor 10:1-22) and deemed the “medi¬ 
cine of immortality” (Ign. Eph. 20:2). 

The food miracles of Jesus are also related to Christian 
communal meals. For example, when Jesus provides mi¬ 
raculous bread, he does so with the same ritual actions as 
those mentioned in the Last Supper passages (Matt 14:19 
= Mark 6:41 = Luke 9:16 = John 6:11; Matt 26:26 = 
Mark 14:22 = Luke 22:19 = 1 Cor 11:23-24; Luke 
24:30). Thus, it is the “breaking of the bread” that signifies 
the presence of the Lord at the community meals (Luke 
24:30-35; Acts 1:4). 

When Jesus provides miraculous wine in abundance 
(John 2:1-11), it is at a wedding feast (= messianic ban¬ 
quet). Elsewhere Jesus’ own wine drinking and the image 
of “new wine” are related to the theme of rejoicing in the 
presence of the bridegroom at the wedding feast (Matt 
9:14-17 = Mark 2:18-22 = Luke 5:33-39; John 3:25- 
30; Gos . Thom. 47, 104; Jeremias 1963: 117-18). In the 
Last Supper tradition, the wine is given an eschatological 
interpretation: “Truly, I say to you, I shall not drink again 
of the fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new 
in the kingdom of God” (Mark 14:25 [= Matt 26:29 = 
Luke 22:18]). 

Thus, the various examples of food and banquet im¬ 
agery in the NT, especially to be found in the Gospels and 
Revelation, clearly give prominence to the messianic ban¬ 
quet motif and, furthermore, connect that theme with the 
communal meals of the Church. This suggests that one of 
the ways in which early Christians interpreted their com¬ 
munal meals (both Eucharist and agape) was as a messianic 
banquet being celebrated prolepticallv in the presence of 
the risen Lord. 
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Dennis E. Smith 

MESSIANIC MOVEMENTS IN JUDAISM. 

That Jews at the time of Jesus expected the coming of the 
messiah has been a central axiom of biblical studies. Recent 
critical analyses of Palestinian Jewish literature of late 
Second Temple times have indicated that there is little basis 
for that generalization (de Jonge 1966). The realization 
that “messianic” expectations were relatively unimportant 
in the literature of the time is also leading toward a more 
critical and confined use of the terms “messiah” and “mes¬ 


sianic.” Partly because of their supposed importance and 
centrality in the Jewish context of Jesus, and partly because 
of the Christian theological claim that Jesus constituted the 
fulfillment of the Jewish expectation, “messiah/messianic” 
came to be used as comprehensive terms for Jewish expec¬ 
tations of future salvation in general. Expectations of 
future deliverance and well-being are extremely diverse in 
biblical and other Jewish literature in postexilic times. 
Various (and often multiple) divinely chosen or sanctioned 
agents of salvation are mentioned, including angels, suf¬ 
fering righteous ones, and prophetic figures. Often the 
salvific action is taken directly by God, with no human 
agent involved. A “messiah” is mentioned infrequently in 
late Second Temple Jewish literature, and even then is not 
necessarily portrayed as engaging in redemptive action. 
Thus, there is increasing momentum in biblical studies to 
cease using “messiah/messianic” as synthetic terms cover¬ 
ing any and all agents of salvation and expectations of 
future well-being. The current move is toward greater 1 
precision in the conceptual apparatus utilized in attempts 
to understand biblical literature and history. Use of the 
terms “messiah/messianic” would thus be confined to liter¬ 
ary and historical phenomena (a) where the Hebrew term 
“messiah” or its equivalent occurs, (b) where another term 
that can be clearly established as closely associated occurs, 
or (c) where a particular social-historical form is evident 
that has previously been associated with the term. Because 
“messianic” has been used so generally and synthetically, 
however, we should take note of historical figures and 
movements that have previously been included under the 
term. 


A. Popularly Anointed Kingship in Biblical History 

B. Popularly Recognized Kings in Late Second Temple 
Times 

C. Popular Prophets and Prophetic Movements 


A. Popularly Anointed Kingship in Biblical History 

Starting with the popular kingships of Saul and David, a 
tradition of “messianic” movements developed in Israel, as 
reflected in the books of Samuel and Kings. Partly because 
of their struggles to maintain independence of the Ca- 
naanite city-states, the early Israelites apparently resisted 
any form of kingship, the understanding having been, 
apparently, that Yahweh was their king. In crisis situations, 
leadership was provided by charismatic “liberators” such 
as Deborah (Judges 4-5) and Gideon (Judges 6—8). Gid¬ 
eon reportedly refused to accept the institutionalized rule 
of hereditary kingship on the principle that “the Lord will 
rule over you” (Judg 8:22-23). In response to the severity 
of the Philistine crisis, however, a popular form of kingship 
emerged first in the recognition of Saul and then especially 
of David as chieftains or kings of the coalition of Israelite 
tribes. The rise of David from his origins as a warrior and 
bandit chief to being “anointed” king by the assembled 
Israelites shows that popular kingship was a distinctive 
social-political form. Whatever the terminology used (ros 
or nasP), popularly recognized or “anointed” kingship was 
a form quite different from either banditry or that of the 
charismatic “liberators.” Whether known as “chieftain” or 
“king” (Num 31:8; Josh 13:21), the first popular kings of 
Israel, like the “chieftains” of the tribes, provided regular- 
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ized, centralized political leadership (Bartlett 1969; Speiser 

1967) . David and his movement then provided the princi¬ 
pal precedent and historical prototype for subsequent 
popular messianic movements. 

Once the Davidic monarchy became established in its 
imperial domination of Palestine, it developed a self-legiti¬ 
mating royal ideology, with heavy borrowings of mythic 
motifs from Canaanite kingship. Much of the earlier schol¬ 
arly discussion of messianic ideas and expectations drew 
heavily on this official royal ideology. That was under¬ 
standable insofar as some of the texts that figured promi- 
nendy in NT christology (e.g., Psalms 2 and 110) origi¬ 
nated in the official royal Davidic theology. The imperial 
kingship, however, never completely replaced or sup¬ 
pressed the Israelite tradition of popular kingship in 
which David himself had begun. It lived on, particularly in 
the northern kingdom of Israel. Obviously its principal 
social location was not in the royal court but among the 
people, prophetic circles, and even the army. The tradition 
operated as a popular memory, capable of reappearance 
in concrete social movements (Tadmor 1968). It is an 
example of what anthropologists call a “little tradition,” as 
opposed to the official “great tradition,” although ironi¬ 
cally our only evidence for it comes through the written 
narratives of the latter. Judging from their occasional 
appearances in biblical narratives, the popular messianic 
movements can be understood in terms of three principal 
characteristics: (1) kingship was constituted by popular 
anointing or election; (2) it was conditional , depending on 
the king’s maintenance of a certain social policy; and 
(3) the anointing of a new king was usually a revolutionary 
action. 

Physical strength and military prowess may have been 
prerequisites for recognition as king or chieftain (1 Sam 
10:23; 16:18; cf. Judg 6:12; 8:22). The hero was made 
king, however, by popular acclamation, whether by the 
people as a whole, by a representative assembly of elders, 
or by the assembled peasant militia (Wolf 1947; Tadmor 

1968) . 

First, “the men of Judah” and then “all the elders of 
Israel” “anointed David king” over Judah/Israel (2 Sam 
2:4; 5:3; cf. 1 Sam 11:15 on Saul). Consistent with popular 
election, popular recognition could be withdrawn and 
another person acclaimed. Once David had established a 
more imperial monarchy over Israel, a large proportion 
of the people rejected him in favor of his son Absalom, 
whom they anointed to be (king) over them (2 Samuel 15— 
19; esp. 15:10-12; 19:10). When Rehoboam threatened to 
intensify Solomon’s oppressive practices, Israel hailed Jer¬ 
oboam “to the assembly and made him king” (1 Kgs 12:20; 
cf. 2 Kgs 23:30). It is a confirmation, not a contradiction, 
of the popular election of the king that Yahweh also 
“anointed” the kings through the hand of a prophet such 
as Samuel, Ahijah, or Elisha. Yahweh’s anointing antici¬ 
pated the people’s action, and the popular election ful¬ 
filled the will of Yahweh (1 Kgs 11:26—40; 12? 1—20; 1 Kgs 
19:15-17; 2 Kgs 9:1-12; 9:13). 

Secondly, as suggested in the abandonment of an alien¬ 
ated or oppressive king and the anointing of a new one, 
the popular kingship was conditional ( CMHE, 221; 224; 
233 n. 62). From their origins as a free people, the Israel¬ 
ites retained a sense of independence and a commitment 


to egalitarian social-economic ideals expressed in the Mo¬ 
saic covenant. Their suspicions of established monarchy 
were rooted in earlier experiences of domination by Ca¬ 
naanite kings. Thus, when they experimented with a new 
political form in the Philistine crisis, they viewed kingship 
as subject to certain “covenantal” stipulations. Subsequent 
historical narratives portray the duties and responsibilities 
of kingship as “written up in a book and laid up before 
Yahweh” (1 Sam 10:25). The conditions of kingship were 
transmitted in covenantal traditions (Deut 17:14-20) and 
even found liturgical expression in the “great tradition” 
(Ps 132:12). Centuries later Jeremiah, in his prophecies 
against Davidic kings (Jer 22:1-9; 13-19), apparently gave 
voice to this same popular concern that kingship is prop¬ 
erly conditional. 

Thirdly, the people’s or prophet’s anointing of a king 
was a revolutionary act. In its very origins with Saul and 
David, popular kingship was a means of mobilizing cen¬ 
tralized political-military power against the foreign domi¬ 
nation threatened by the Philistines. Much of Israel, ap¬ 
parently including Judah, rose in rebellion against David 
in anointing Absalom over them. The revolutionary action 
of such messianic movements recurred in subsequent cen¬ 
turies. Like Ahijah’s and the people’s designation of Jero¬ 
boam as king, Elisha’s and the Israelite army’s anointing 
of Jehu brought a revolutionary overthrow of an estab¬ 
lished monarchy that had become intolerably oppressive. 
It would appear to be a manifestation of this same popular 
tradition when “the people of the land” anointed Jehoahaz 
in 609 following the fatal defeat of his father, Josiah, by 
the Egyptians, an action that was both resistance to foreign 
domination and, apparently, a rejection of the reactionary 
royal officials in Jerusalem. This last case shows how resil¬ 
ient the popular tradition of anointed kingship was, not 
just in the N kingdom of Israel but even in Judah, which 
had for centuries been dominated by the Davidic monar¬ 
chy and its absolutist royal ideology. 

B. Popularly Recognized Kings in Late Second 
Temple Times 

Given the paucity of sources for Second Temple times, 
there is simply no way of telling whether, and how, this 
tradition of popular kingship may have remained alive 
among the common people. The fact that narratives of the 
popular anointing of kings such as Saul and David were 
included in the written documents of the great tradition 
makes it likely that the popular memory could have been 
reinformed through the continuing interaction of the of¬ 
ficial and popular traditions, particularly through the work 
of scribes and teachers whose responsibility it was to per¬ 
petuate the official tradition. There was certainly occasion 
for the memory of popularly elected kings to be revived in 
late Second Temple times when the Romans conquered 
Palestine and particularly when they imposed the tyranni¬ 
cal Herod as king. The Idumean strongman conquered 
the people with the aid of Roman legions, then taxed them 
heavily to support his lavish Hellenistic-style monarchy. As 
noted above, there is little by way of literary evidence tor 
any longing for a messiah among the literate groups. But 
it would not be surprising if the ordinary people (who left 
no literary remains), suffering under an illegitimate and 
oppressive king installed by an alien imperial power, had 
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been eager for an “anointed” king from their own ranks, 
like Saul or David of old. 

Several movements, each headed by one who “claimed 
the kingship” or “was proclaimed king” by his followers, 
occurred around the time of Jesus. At the death of Herod 
in 4 b.c.e., revolts erupted in each of the principal Jewish 
districts of Herod’s realm. These movements were led by 
Judas in Galilee, Simon in Perea, and Athronges in Judea. 
During the first great revolt against Rome in 66-70, there 
was a brief “messianic” incident among the group known 
as the Sicarii; and then there was a very powerful move¬ 
ment led by the popularly acclaimed king Simon bar Giora 
that became the largest force resisting the Roman recon¬ 
quest in 69-70. Josephus, our principal source for these 
movements in 4 b.c.e. and 66-70 c.E., avoids any explicitly 
“messianic” language. Yet we cannot dismiss the social 
form in which he reports of these movements as due 
merely to his use of the typical Hellenistic terminology for 
kingship, such as “donning the diadem.” The Israelite 
tradition of popular kingship had become embodied in 
biblical narratives and thus surely also in popular memory. 
Information to be gleaned from Josephus on certain as¬ 
pects of these “kings” fits well with the interpretation of 
the biblical tradition concerning the popular “anointing” 
of kings (e.g., the great physical stature and military prow¬ 
ess of Simon, Athronges, and Simon bar Giora; Ant 
17.10.6-7 §273, 278, likely reflects the tradition of the 
anointed king as a mighty warrior; 1 Sam 16:18; Michel 
1967-68: 403). Furthermore, when we note that the pro¬ 
phetic figures and movements reported by Josephus were 
clearly informed by traditional biblical prototypes, the 
conclusion seems obvious that the groups led by the pop¬ 
ularly proclaimed kings were “messianic” movements 
based upon the prototypical messianic movements of bib¬ 
lical history. In fact, Josephus’ Hellenistic terminology of 
kingship points up the political authority seriously claimed 
or exercised by these kings and their movements. 

The heads of the movements that arose at the death of 
Herod were all of humble origins. Athronges was a “mere 
shepherd” as David has been, according to the tradition; 
and Simon had been a royal servant, perhaps a tenant or 
lower-level official on one of the royal estates in Perea (JW 
2.4.2-3 §57, 60; Ant 17.10.6-7 §273, 278). In Galilee the 
popular king was the son of a famous brigand chief; i.e., 
Judas was leading the revolt at the death of the tyrant who 
had killed his father a generation previously. (This Judas, 
the popular king in 4 b.c.e., was different from Judas of 
Galilee who led the “fourth philosophy” and its resistance 
to the Roman tribute in Judea in 6 c.E., a figure whom 
Josephus describes as a teacher, sophistes ; JW 2.8.1 §118). 
All three movements were based in the countryside, and 
the followers of Simon, Athronges, and Judas were largely 
from the peasantry. A number of them may indeed have 
been “desperate men” (Ant 17.10.5 §271; cf. 1 Sam 22:2) 
because of the deteriorating economic situation of the 
peasants who were faced with the multiple demands of 
tithes, tribute, and taxes. “The brigands he collected,” 
referring to Simon’s movement, may be Josephus’ pejora¬ 
tive phrase for the rebels, or it could be a reference to 
peasants who, having lost their land, had been drawn into 
bands of brigands who were hiding out in the mountain¬ 


ous terrain of Perea before joining Simon’s movement (JW 
2.4.2 §57). 

The groups participating in these movements appear to 
have been somewhat organized, at least into “companies” 
for military purposes. Athronges’ brothers served as heads 
of the divisions of the movement in Judea (Ant 17.10.7 
§280—81). Josephus’ report that the Pereans proclaimed 
Simon king in their “madness,” and that they fought with 
“more recklessness than science,” indicates the special in¬ 
spiration underlying these movements (Ant 17.10.6 §274- 
76). The movements appear to have had a double goal: to 
liberate the people from Roman-Herodian domination 
and to restore the traditional ideals of a more egalitarian 
social-economic structure. According to Josephus, the 
groups stormed the royal palaces at Sepphoris and Jericho 
not merely because of the intolerable Herodian tyranny, 
and not simply to obtain weapons, but also in order to take 
back the goods that had been seized by Herod’s officials 
(Ant 17.10.6 §274; JW 2.4.2 §57). They attacked the forces 
of both the Herodian and Roman rulers, and they raided 
the gentry’s estates as well as royal residences. The long- 
suppressed resentment over prolonged political domina¬ 
tion and economic exploitation poured out into an egali¬ 
tarian anarchism typical among peasant uprisings. 

The movements led by Athronges, Simon, and Judas 
were far more serious than marauding bands of raiders or 
extensive rural riots. They were genuinely political move¬ 
ments that resulted in effective control of considerable 
areas for a time. The very size of the army that Varus, 
legate of Syria, deemed necessary to reconquer Jewish 
Palestine (three legions and four regiments of cavalry, plus 
auxiliary troops) helps us appreciate the scope and impor¬ 
tance of these movements. Even then, the movement in 
Judea continued for some time before the Roman and 
royalist troops could finally subdue the various companies 
of Athronges’ peasant followers (Ant 17.10,7 §281-84). 
There is surely no direct connection between any of these 
movements and the later one focused on Jesus of Nazareth 
little more than a generation later. But the memory would 
have been fresh of the earlier movements of Jewish peas¬ 
ants, from villages near such towns as Bethlehem, Em- 
maus, and Sepphoris, who had taken action in common 
under a leader they recognized as king. As a reminder 
that we are dealing with actual people and places, it is 
worth noting that in 4 b.c.e., just a few miles N of the 
village of Nazareth, the town of Sepphoris was burned and 
its inhabitants sold into slavery by the Romans in retalia¬ 
tory suppression of a popular messianic movement. 

The brief appearance of Menahem as a royal pretender 
toward the beginning of the Jewish revolt in 66 c.E. was 
really more of a messianic incident among the group called 
Sicarii than a movement. This incident has been misinter¬ 
preted by those scholars who use Menahem as evidence 
for a supposedly violent “Zealot messianism” that can serve 
as a foil for portrayal of Jesus as a nonviolent messiah. It is 
even claimed that Menahem stood in a Zealot messianic 
dynasty. It is now becoming recognized, however, that the 
Zealots proper did not originate until the middle of the 
Jewish revolt, in the winter of 67-68, by which time the 
Sicarii, who had previously been mistakenly identified with 
the Zealots, had long since withdrawn to Masada, where 
they sat out the duration of the revolt. The Zealots were 
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involved in a social-revolutionary movement like the mes¬ 
sianic movements; but the social form taken by the Zealot 
movement was not popularly proclaimed kingship but 
popularly elected priestly leadership. The claim that they 
were part of a “messianic dynasty” is rooted in a mistaken 
identification of Judas, the popular king of 4 b.c.e., with 
Judas of Galilee, the scholarly leader of the “fourth philos¬ 
ophy” in 6 c.e., from whom Menahem was descended. It is 
clear that Menahem could not have been a "Zealot mes- 
siah.” 

The Sicarii had emerged in the 50s as an urban group 
engaged in terrorist activities, such as assassination—of 
high priests who were collaborating with Roman rule— 
and kidnappings—in order to extort the release of their 
members who had been taken prisoner (Ant 20.8.10 § 186— 
87; 20.9.3 §208; JW 2.13.3 §254-57). Josephus does not 
even mention the Sicarii in his reports of the early stages 
of the revolt during the summer of 66. However, some of 
them had apparently joined the insurrection in Jerusalem 
in time to participate in the burning of the royal palaces, 
of the house of the high priest Ananias, and of the public 
archives (JW 2.17.6 §425-27). 

Josephus finally reports three incidents involving Mena¬ 
hem, in rapid succession. First, Menahem obtained arms 
from Herod’s arsenal at Masada, whereupon he “returned 
like a king to Jerusalem and, becoming a leader of the 
revolt, directed the siege of the royal palace” (JW 2.17.8 
§433-34). Second, although there is no indication that he 
became the main leader of the rebellion, he clearly became 
a prominent leader, for Josephus describes the garrison 
besieged in the royal palace as negotiating “with Menahem 
and the leaders of the insurrection” (437). Third, Josephus 
reports that the “infatuated” Menahem having become an 
“insufferable tyrant,” the followers of the temple captain 
Eleazar now “laid their plans to attack him in the Temple, 
where he had gone up in state to pay his devotions, arrayed 
in royal robes and attended by his suite of armed fanatics. 
Eleazar and his companions rushed upon him, and the 
rest of the citizen's, to gratify their rage, took up stones 
and began pelting the arrogant doctor” (JW 2.17.9 §443- 
45). A few of the Sicarii managed to escape to Masada, 
where they sat out the remainder of the revolt. Menahem 
himself, having escaped temporarily, was soon caught, 
tortured, and killed (447-48). 

This messianic incident among the Sicarii has some 
differences from, as well as similarities to, the popular 
messianic movements. While the Sicarii were attacked by 
the followers of the temple captain Eleazar, they appar¬ 
ently fought for the interests of the common people, 
having joined in the destruction of the public archives “to 
destroy the money-lenders’ bonds and to prevent the re¬ 
covery of debts” (427). In connection with the popular 
kings of 4 b.c.e. and Simon bar Giora later during the 
great revolt, Josephus describes social-economic, political, 
and military activities. In his portrayal of Menahem, he 
includes a dramatic religious feature as well: the ceremo¬ 
nial celebration of Menahem’s claim to kingship in the 
temple. Finally, whereas the other figures who “claimed 
the kingship” were from the common people and were 
popularly acclaimed, Menahem was known as a scholar 
(s&phistes, 445) like his (grand)father, Judas of Galilee, and 
he was also a leader of an urban-based group apparently 
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without a broader base of popular support. In any case, 
having been cut short before it had a chance to build wider 
support, Menahem’s posturing as king in the temple ap¬ 
pears to have been more a messianic incident than a true 
movement. 

Historically, the most important messianic movement at 
the end of the Second Temple period was that led by 
Simon bar Giora, who became the foremost political-mili¬ 
tary commander in Jerusalem during the great revolt and 
whom the Romans executed with pomp and ceremony as, 
in effect, the vanquished king of the Jews. Josephus reports 
far more extensively on Simon and his movement than he 
does on the popular kings in 4 b.c.e. In those reports, 
Simon appears as an active organizer of the movement he 
led. 

Like those proclaimed kings following the death of 
Herod, Simon was of humble background; as his name 
indicates, he was a mere “son of a proselyte.” He became 
the leader of a substantial force, as the insurrection 
erupted in the summer of 66, and was one of the heroes 
of the audacious Jewish victory over the Roman army that 
advanced on Jerusalem that fall (JW 2.19.2 §521). Once 
the high priestly aristocracy regained control of Jerusalem 
and organized a provisional government, however, the last 
thing they wanted was to have a popular military hero in 
command of a nascent peasant militia. Hence, they passed 
over Simon in making appointments of district command¬ 
ers. With his great “physical strength and courage,” how¬ 
ever, Simon continued to foment rebellion in the toparchy 
of Acrabatene (JW 4.9.3 §503-4; 2.22.2 §652-53). When 
the junta in Jerusalem attempted to suppress his activities 
there, he simply moved elsewhere. 

After the death of the high priest Ananus (summer of 
68?), one of the principal leaders of the provisional gov¬ 
ernment in Jerusalem, Simon began building a movement 
more systematically. A number of parallels between the 
rise of Simon and that of the popularly “anointed” proto¬ 
type David emerge from Josephus’ accounts. It is unlikely 
that this is due simply to the literary artifice of Josephus 
himself, who was especially hostile to Simon, probably 
because the “despot” had imprisoned his parents during 
the Roman siege of Jerusalem. Like David, Simon had 
begun as a leader of a guerilla band that posed a threat to 
the existing government, but then eventually he was fol¬ 
lowed by thousands of people as well as by a large army. 
The initial followers in both cases were the “worthless” and 
discontent (JW 4 9.3-4 §507-13; cf. 1 Sam 22:2); but with 
the people searching for effective leadership against im¬ 
pending foreign conquest, Simon, like David, came to be 
recognized as king by masses of people, including some of 
the notables. Moreover, when Simon moved first to consol¬ 
idate control of S Judea before moving on Jerusalem, he 
may have had more than military strategy in mind. He may 
have been following the Davidic prototype, liberating Ju¬ 
dea and establishing righteous rule there (Michel 1967- 
68). Establishing a firm base in Hebron, in particular, may 
have been especially symbolic; it was surely remembered 
as the place where David had first been anointed prince ot 
Judah and from which, once he was recognized as king ot 
all Israel, he went on to take Jerusalem and to liberate the 
whole country. Josephus’ digression just at this point in his 
narrative to the great antiquity of Hebron and its associa- 
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tion with Abraham may well have been an attempt to divert 
attention from the Davidic associations of Hebron (JW 
4.9.7 §529-34). 

The social-revolutionary aspects of Simon’s movement 
come through far more explicitly in Josephus’ reports than 
did those of the popular kings of 4 b.c.e. After decades of 
economic pressure on the peasantry under the exploitative 
rule of Herod and the double burden of having to pay 
tribute to Rome and dues to priests and temple, Simon 
and his followers were likely attempting to restore social 
justice. Simon’s proclamation of “liberty for slaves and 
rewards for the free” (§508) has the ring of prophetic 
promises. Justice for the poor was to be a feature of the 
future king, the righteous branch of David, according to 
prophecies such as those in Isa 11:1-9 and Jer 23:5 (cf. Jer 
34:8-9). 

Simon’s followers, however, were by no means simply an 
anarchic horde of peasants wildly plundering the estates 
of the wealthy and storming the barricades of the city. 
Judging from Josephus’ account, Simon and his movement 
were well organized and disciplined. They even thought 
ahead about the support system that would be necessary 
for a prolonged war of liberation. Apparently Simon also 
maintained a rigorous social discipline once he became the 
foremost leader in Jerusalem. Acts by Simon that Josephus 
bitterly condemns, such as the execution of deserters, may 
have been evidence of the social-political discipline neces¬ 
sary to maintain order among a people subject to a pro¬ 
longed siege (Michel 1967-68: 406). Simon’s discipline can 
be understood in terms similar to those expressed in 
Psalms of Solomon 17. In the great “war” against the oppres¬ 
sive alien rulers, the anointed king would “thrust out 
sinners from the inheritance” and “not suffer unrigh¬ 
teousness to lodge anymore in their midst, thus purging 
Jerusalem, making it holy as of old” ( Ps . Sol. 17:26, 29, 33, 
36). 

Two final symbolic events indicate unmistakably how 
Simon bar Giora had assumed the position of king of the 
Jews. Josephus reports that, as Jerusalem and the temple 
were being destroyed, Simon surrendered to the Romans 
in a highly dramatic act: dressed in a white tunic and a 
royal purple mantle, he arose out of the ground at the 
very spot on which the temple had formerly stood (JW 
7.2.2 §29). The attire was that of a king, a symbolism that 
would have been clear to both Jews and Romans. This was 
the attire a king wore on formal state occasions, such as 
the funeral of Herod (JW 1.33.9 §671). Jesus of Nazareth 
was portrayed as being dressed in such garments when he 
was mockingly called “king of the Jews” (Mark 15:16-20). 
Not so clear, however, was the precise purpose Simon had 
in mind with this symbolic surrender. Was he, by this self- 
sacrificial surrender to the Romans as the unmistakable 
king and leader of the enemy, hoping to mitigate the 
Romans punishment that would otherwise fall on his peo¬ 
ple with great severity? Whatever Simon’s purpose in his 
dramatic surrender, the Romans indeed ceremoniously 
paraded him (appropriately robed), scourged him, and 
executed him as the enemy head of state and leader (was 
it explicitly as “king”?) of the Jews in one of the principal 
events of the triumphal celebration of the great Roman 
victory over the rebellious Jewish people (JW 7.5 3-7 
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§115-62). By contrast, Simon’s rival for leadership, John 
of Gischala, was simply imprisoned. 

The case most clearly recognized in scholarly literature 
as a messianic movement was the Bar Kokhba revolt of 
132-35. Whereas there is very little occurrence of “messi¬ 
anic” ideas in Jewish literature prior to the messianic 
movements of 4 b.c.e., scholarly visionaries produced 
more explicit and elaborate pictures of a future messiah 
toward the end of the 1st century c.e., after Jerusalem and 
the temple had been destroyed (4 Ezra 13; 2 Baruch 29; 
36—40; 72—74). Thus, the Bar Kokhba movement may have 
been influenced by more clearly developed expectations of 
a messiah as well as by the biblical tradition of popular 
kingship. In any case, the revered elderly Rabbi Akiba, 
who had not forgotten his peasant roots, proclaimed that 
Simon bar Kosiba, the leader of the insurrection in 132, 
was the fulfillment of the oracle in Num 24:17: “a star 
shall go forth from Jacob”; hence the name Bar Kokhba , 
which means “son of the star” (j. Ta c an. 4.68d). Other 
rabbis, probably the majority, were not only skeptical but 
critical. The same rabbinic tradition has Yohanan ben 
Torta answer: “Akiba, grass will grow out of your cheek¬ 
bones and the son of David will still not have come.” Other 
rabbinic traditions denigrate the leader of the rebellion 
with a pun on his name; that is, bar Koziba, or “Son of the 
Lie.” Akiba and the followers of Simon bar Kosiba, how¬ 
ever, understood their leader in messianic terms. Coins 
from the first year of the revolt corroborate that Simon 
was regarded as the elect ruler, the “Prince (nasi) of Israel.” 

Undeterred by rabbinic rejections, large numbers of 
Jewish people must have joined the movement. Simon and 
his followers established their own government in extensive 
areas of Judea while defending themselves against Roman 
attempts at reconquest. Their coins, inscribed “Year I of 
the Liberation of Israel” or “Year II of the Freedom of 
Israel,” reveal that their assertion of independence from 
Roman domination had inaugurated a new era. Docu¬ 
ments found at Muraba’at and Hever, moreover, indicate 
that Simon exercised a rigorous administrative and mili¬ 
tary discipline, and that he and the other leaders placed 
great emphasis on strict observance of traditional religious 
regulations. As in 69-70, the Romans sent a massive mili¬ 
tary force to reconquer the country, but Simon and his 
followers forced them into a prolonged war of attrition 
through skillful guerrilla operations based in caves and 
mountain strongholds. Only after extended campaigns 
and costly battles could the Romans finally “annihilate, 
exterminate, and eradicate” this messianic movement from 
the land (Dio Cass. 59.13.3). 

That these popularly recognized kings and their “mes¬ 
sianic movements” governed a limited area and were able 
to maintain the people’s sovereignty for only a short 
time—ranging from a few weeks (Judas, son of Hezekiah) 
to a few years (Athronges, Simon bar Giora, and Simon 
bar Kosiba)—does not lessen their significance. That sev¬ 
eral of these movements occurred within a few generations 
at the end of the Second Temple period indicates not only 
that the Jewish peasantry was capable of producing its own 
leadership and of taking collective action in a politically 
conscious way, but also that the actions took a distinctive 
social form because of the peasants’ memory of previous 
liberation and popular sovereignty. 
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C. Popular Prophets and Prophetic Movements 

Certain prophetic figures who appeared in Judea in the 
mid-lst century c.e. have been labeled “messianic” proph¬ 
ets or “prophetic pretenders to messiahship” (TDNT 6: 
812-28; Hill 1979), These labels, however, obscure both 
the distinctive character of the figures and the movements 
they led and their distinctive difference from the move¬ 
ments led by popular kings that can more appropriately 
be designated “messianic.” Contrary to suggestions by 
some and the misleading label “messianic," there is no 
overlap or confusion between these two types of move¬ 
ments and their leaders. Our principal source, Josephus, 
writes explicitly that Theudas and “the Egyptian” ap¬ 
peared as prophets, and he mentions nothing to suggest 
that they also assumed some royal posture. 

Prophets such as Theudas and “the Egyptian” must also 
be distinguished from other prophetic figures active in this 
same period. Reports about these figures in Josephus and 
the Gospels, when placed against the background of ear¬ 
lier (biblical) Israelite prophetic phenomena, indicate that 
these prophets were of two distinctive types, each reminis¬ 
cent of or in continuity with a biblical tradition. Prophets 
of both types apparently arose from among the people, 
and not from one or another of the literate groups such 
as the Pharisees or Qumranites. But some of them, such as 
Jesus, son of Hananiah, and probably John the Baptist as 
well, were primarily individual spokespersons for God, 
delivering oracles of judgment related to their respective 
historical situations. Jesus is particularly reminiscent of 
Jeremiah in his lament over the doomed city of Jerusalem. 
During the Jewish revolt, other prophets (none of them 
named by Josephus) proclaimed oracles of deliverance. 
Judging from Josephus’ reports, some of these may have 
been more apocalyptic in their inspiration and style, but 
the visionary imagery suggests that these prophecies con¬ 
cerned historical deliverance, not any “end of the world.” 
These prophets, whether their oracles were of judgment 
or of liberation, were individual messengers, and none of 
them (including John the Baptist) appear to have orga¬ 
nized or led a mass movement. 

The prophets such as Theudas and “the Egyptian,” on 
the other hand, inspired and led mass movements that 
were suppressed by Roman troops. On the basis of Jose¬ 
phus’ general descriptions of several such movements 
along with his accounts of Theudas, “the Egyptian,” and a 
Samaritan prophet, we are justified in discerning here a 
distinctive type of prophets and prophetic movements. 
That is, these prophets, while also messengers of God, did 
not simply announce the will of God but (1) led actions of 
deliverance (2) involving “revolutionary changes” (3) in 
accord with God’s “design” and (4) corresponding to one 
of the great formative historical acts of deliverance led by 
Moses or Joshua. 

According to Josephus’ summary statements, there must 
have been several prophetic figures who at some point or 
another led their followers out into the wilderness in 
anticipation of new deliverance (JW 2.13.4 §259; Ant 
20.8.6, 10 §168, 188). The most important, judging from 
their recollection in the NT as well, were those led by 
Theudas and “the Egyptian.” 

During the period when Fadus was procurator of Ju¬ 
daea, a certain impostor named Theudas persuaded the 


majority of the masses to take up their possessions and 
to follow him to the Jordan River. He stated that he was 
a prophet and that at his command the river would be 
parted and would provide them an easy passage (Ant 
20.5.1 §97). 

There came to Jerusalem from Egypt a man who 
declared that he was a prophet and advised the masses 
of the common people to go out with him to the Mount 
cf Olives. ... For he asserted . . . that at his command 
Jerusalem’s walls would fall down, through which he 
promised to provide them an entrance into the city (Ant 
20.8.6 §169-70; d.JW 2.13.5 §261-62). 

The placement of Theudas prior to Judas of Galilee (6 
c.e.) in Acts 5:36 is merely either a result of chronological 
confusion or a lack of solid information by Luke. In Acts 
21:38 Luke has simply confused “the Egyptian’s” move¬ 
ment with the terrorism by the Sicarii during the same 
period under the governor Felix (52-60 c.e.). The funda¬ 
mental reality of all of these movements appears to be that 
the prophets were leading their followers into some great 
anticipated liberating action by God. 

Josephus says that these prophets were “fostering revo¬ 
lutionary changes” (JW 2.13.4 §259). From his explicit 
reference to “the masses” and “the common people,” it is 
clear that- the social base of these movements was the 
Judean peasantry. Their quest for “rest from troubles” 
and “freedom” or “liberation” suggests a rejection of the 
established order in hopes of attaining an independent 
life free of oppressive burdens. Some of these movements 
appear simply to be acts of withdrawing from an intolera¬ 
ble situation. The prophet from Egypt is more explicitly 
confrontational: he apparently led his followers out to 
participate in God’s overthrow of the Roman-dominated 
established order in Jerusalem. There is no indication in 
our texts that any of these movements were violent, let 
alone armed, as has sometimes been suggested. But the 
brutal suppression of these movements by overwhelming 
military force indicates just how threatened the ruling 
groups were about the “revolutionary changes” that these 
prophets and their followers anticipated. At the very least, 
of course, if the participants abandoned their fields in 
anticipation of divine deliverance, then these movements 
posed a genuine threat to the productive base on which 
the ruling groups were economically dependent. 

The report that the prophets would show their followers 
“marvels and signs that would be wrought in harmonv 
with God’s design” (Ant 20.168) should be read against the 
background of Jewish apocalyptic literature. “God s de¬ 
sign” is apparently a reference to the “mystery or plan ol 
God for the resolution of the current crisis that figures so 
prominently in Daniel and the Qumran texts. The hostile 
Josephus writes that “deceivers and impostors, under the 
pretence of divine inspiration . . . persuaded the masses to 
act like madmen” (JW 2.13.4 §259). That is, stated in more 
positive, traditional biblical terms, these prophets, filled 
with the Spirit of God, inspired their followers with the 
conviction that they were called to participate in C*od s 
imminent liberating action. 

A new action of deliverance anticipated by these proph¬ 
ets corresponded to one of the great historical acts ot 
deliverance. The historical analogies according to which 
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the new acts of salvation were imagined are clear, at least 
in general. The prophet from Egypt and his followers were 
clearly motivated by the great battle of Jericho; in similar 
fashion, God would now dramatically liberate Jerusalem 
from Roman domination. The “charlatan” who promised 
his followers “deliverance and rest from troubles if they 
chose to follow him into the wilderness” (Ant 20.8.10 §188) 
was surely attempting to realize a new exodus from bond¬ 
age out into the wilderness, in imitation of Moses of old. 
The precise analogy in Theudas’ case is less clear. Perhaps 
it should be seen as a new exodus and/or entry into the 
land: as Moses parted the waters for the deliverance from 
Egypt and/or as Joshua had parted the waters of the 
Jordan for the entry into the promised land, so Theudas 
was acting as God’s agent in the new deliverance from' 
Roman oppression and/or in reentry into the land of 
promise. 

Israelite traditions had long since juxtaposed the Exodus 
from Egypt and entry into the land. And prophetic tradi¬ 
tions such as that in Isa 51:9-11 had already conceived of 
new redemption along the lines of the original formative 
acts of redemption. Contrary to generalizations often 
found in scholarly literature, there is virtually no literary 
evidence for the currency of an expectation of an eschato¬ 
logical prophet like Moses in the 1st century (Horsley 
1985a). In the cases of Theudas, the “Egyptian,” and “the 
charlatan,” however, there did occur concrete movements 
led by prophets in actions of liberation that correspond 
typologically to the great constitutive historical actions led 
by the prototypical prophets Moses and Joshua. Even 
though Josephus is careful to say only that Theudas and 
the “Egyptian” claimed to be prophets and that such 
leaders were really “deceivers and imposters,” he neverthe¬ 
less used for them the same distinctive language that he 
used in his accounts of Moses and his “signs and miracles” 
of deliverance (Ant 2.13.3 §286; 2.15.4 §327; cf. 20.8.6.10 
§168, 188;y W 2.13.4 §259). Josephus’ reports thus indicate 
that there must have been a distinctive social form of 
prophetic movements in 1st century Palestinian Jewish society, 
parallel to but different from the popular messianic move¬ 
ments. 
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MESSIANIC SECRET, Frequently in the Gospels, 
especially in Mark, Jesus is portrayed as trying to maintain 
an element of secrecy about himself and his work. Today, 
this feature is referred to as the “messianic secret,” a term 
derived from the classic study of W. Wrede (1901; trans. 
1971). 


A. Wrede 

B. Developments since Wrede 

1. The Historical Explanation 

2. The Apologetic Explanation 

3. The “Epiphanic” Explanation 

4. The “History of Revelation” Explanation 

C. The Unity of the Secret 

D. Conclusion 


A. Wrede 

Prior to Wrede’s work, 19th-century scholars had read 
the Gospels, especially Mark, as almost exact transcripts of 
the life of Jesus. In particular, the secrecy texts in Mark 
were understood as evidence for the fact that Jesus wished 
to reveal his identity to the disciples only gradually so that 
they might come to a deeper understanding of him. Much 
of this was thrown into question by Wrede’s work. 

Wrede showed that no gradual development in the dis¬ 
ciples’ understanding can be traced in Mark. Instead, he 
argued that the theme of secrecy in Mark is all-pervasive. 
Wrede referred to a number of features in the gospel as 
evidence for this theme of secrecy: (1) Jesus explicitly 
commands the demons to be silent about his identity after 
exorcisms (1:25, 34; 3:11-12); (2) Jesus gives orders that 
his miracles are not to be publicized (1:43-44; 5:43; 7:36); 
(3) Jesus commands the disciples to be quiet about him 
(8:30; 9:9); (4) Jesus tries to keep his whereabouts a secret 
(7:24; 9:30); (5) Jesus gives private instruction only to a 
chosen few (7:17; 10:10); (6) the so-called “theory of 
parables” (4:11—12) shows that in Mark, Jesus teaches in 
parables in order deliberately to hide his intent from the 
crowds; and (7) despite their privileged position, the disci¬ 
ples in Mark regularly fail to understand Jesus (6:52; 8:17- 
21 ). 
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Wrede argued that all these features were unhistorical 
and were therefore secondary editorial additions to the 
tradition. For example, the secrecy charge at 5:43 was 
patently absurd, with a girl in a room just restored to life 
from death and the crowd clamoring just outside the door. 
Similarly, the theory of parables in 4:11-12 could not be 
traced back to Jesus, since Jesus used parables in order to 
make his message clear, not unintelligible (Wrede 1971: 
62). Wrede found the key to the secrecy theme in 9:9. 
Here, a time limit is set so that the disciples are to remain 
silent about what they have seen until after the resurrec¬ 
tion. Wrede argued that this time limit was intended to 
apply to all the elements of secrecy in Mark: the period 
prior to Easter was one of secrecy, but after the resurrec¬ 
tion full revelation occurred. 

Wrede also attempted to account for the origin of the 
secret. He argued that a primitive Christian belief was that 
Jesus had become Messiah at his resurrection (Acts 2:36; 
Rom 1:3-4); later Christian reflection led to the belief that 
Jesus’ earthly life had also been messianic. The secret was 
the result of the coming together of these two views, so 
that Jesus’ earthly life was now described as messianic but 
with the proviso that this could only be made public after 
the resurrection (Wrede 1971: 229). 

One corollary which Wrede drew was that, if this recon¬ 
struction was right, the secret could only have arisen at a 
time when no explicit messianic claims by Jesus were 
known. Hence, “Jesus actually did not give himself out as 
messiah" (Wrede 1971: 230; Wrede’s italics). This corollary 
by Wrede has often been criticized vehemently by many, 
and it has often been thought that Wrede’s whole thesis 
could be refuted by pointing to messianic elements in the 
tradition which could be traced to Jesus. This probably 
misses the point of Wrede’s analysis, which was an attempt 
to look at the gospel of Mark and to explain the actual 
secrecy motifs as they occur in Mark. Wrede’s point about 
the lack of messianic claims by Jesus was only a corollary 
drawn from his theory about the origin of these secrecy 
motifs. 

B. Developments since Wrede 

Wrede’s work has been extremely influential, even if his 
detailed theories are no longer accepted by many. Cer¬ 
tainly he opened the way for later form and redaction 
criticism in seeing the gospel tradition as reflecting the 
beliefs of the first Christians quite as much as the life of 
Jesus. 

1, The Historical Explanation. One of the most com¬ 
mon reactions to Wrede, especially in English scholarship, 
has been to argue that much of the secrecy complex 
isolated by Wrede should be traced back to Jesus and 
attributed to a variety of reasons. Jesus may have wished to 
reinterpret the title “Messiah” (hence the secrecy charge in 
8:30); he may have wished to avoid excessive publicity after 
the miracles; or he may have used the medium of parables 
in order to try to get people to think for themselves. 
Further, Jesus may have regarded his own role as Messiah 
as in some sense incomplete during his earthly ministry 
(Taylor 1948; Aune 1969; Dunn 1970; Moule 1975). How¬ 
ever, it is still questionable whether Wrede’s analysis has 
been met on its own terms; that is, as an analysis of Mark. 
How do the secrecy charges function within the gospel, 


and why do some of them appear in redactional, rather 
than traditional, strands of the gospel (e.g., 1:34* 3T 1- 
12 )? 

Wrede’s theories about the secondary nature of the 
secrecy elements have always received a more positive 
response in German scholarship. One modification of 
Wrede’s theory which has gradually evolved, and is now 
generally accepted, concerns the stage at which the secrecy 
charges in Mark entered the tradition. Wrede argued that 
they were pre-Markan. Most today would argue that if they 
are secondary, they are due to Mark himself (Strecker 
1983: 51-54). However, this necessitates a change in 
Wrede’s explanation of the origin of the secret; for Mark 
provides no evidence that he is aware of a nonmessianic 
interpretation of the life of Jesus. Hence Wrede’s corollary 
about the lack of any explicit messianic claims by Jesus 
must also be modified, since this corollary followed directly 
from Wrede’s explanation of the origin of the secret in 
Mark (Strecker 1983: 54). Several alternative explanations 
have been proposed. 

2. The Apologetic Explanation. According to this the¬ 
ory, the secrecy texts explain the failure of the majority of 
Jews to respond to Jesus (Dibelius 1934: 230; Burkill 1963), 
as well as, perhaps, the failure of the majority of Mark’s 
contemporaries to respond to the Christian gospel (Watson 
1985, who also stresses the social aspects of such a pro¬ 
posed Sitz im Leben for Mark). This theory encounters 
difficulties as an explanation for the whole secrecy com¬ 
plex in Mark. For example, it fails to explain the points in 
the gospel at which the secret is broken (1:45; 7:36-37, 
where Jesus’ commands to silence are disobeyed). Also 
Jesus’ final rejection by the Jewish authorities is not due to 
any secrecy about who Jesus is, since it is precisely at this 
point that the veil of secrecy is lifted (14:61-62). 

3. The “Epiphanic” Explanation. Ebeling (1939) be¬ 
lieves that the points at which the secret is broken form 
the basis for a very different explanation. According to 
this, the secrecy texts in Mark are simply literary devices 
which highlight Jesus’ glory and the epiphanic nature of 
the events concerned. Thus, the accounts of the miracles 
show that Jesus’ fame spread irresistibly despite all at¬ 
tempts, even by Jesus himself, to prevent it. Similarly, the 
theory of parables serves to highlight the transcendent 
nature of the revelation for the reader, who belongs with 
the disciples within the circle of initiates. This theory also 
runs into problems elsewhere in Mark as an explanation 
of the whole secrecy complex. Some secrecy charges are 
not broken (5:43), and the time limit in 9:9 is also not easily 
accommodated within the theory. 

4. The “History of Revelation” Explanation. Perhaps 
the most popular theory today is that the secret represents 
Mark’s understanding of the history of revelation (though 
within this broad explanation there are some significant 
variations). Wrede’s explanation of the secret fails, since 
there is no evidence that Mark’s material was ever under¬ 
stood non-messianically. Thus, many today would argue 
that the secret is not so much Mark’s wav ol imposing 
messianic belief on non-messianic material as it is Mark s 
way of controlling his already messianic material to conform 
to his overriding theology of the cross. Thus, the secrecy 
elements form Mark’s way of showing that Jesus true 
identity can only be properly understood in the light of 
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the cross. Prior to the crucifixion, Jesus’ identity as “Son of 
God” might be misunderstood, and so confessions of this 
nature are regularly suppressed. Only as, and precisely as, 
the crucified one is Jesus’ identity as “Son of God” not 
open to misunderstanding. Hence, only as Jesus dies can 
any human being come to the recognition that Jesus is the 
Son of God (Mark 15:39). The case for “Son of God” being 
the most important christological title in Mark, and for the 
secret being primarily concerned with Jesus’ identity as 
“Son of God,” is well set out by Kingsbury (1983). 

The importance of the cross and resurrection is recog¬ 
nized by many as the key to understanding the messianic 
secret in Mark (Conzelmann 1968; Strecker 1983; 
Schweizer 1983). Within this overall explanation, there is 
scope for variation. Some have argued that the secret is a 
matter of past history alone, so that the present era of the 
Church is one of full and open proclamation (Strecker). 
Others would argue for a more “existentialist” explana¬ 
tion: the secret remains a secret for those outside the 
community; revelation after Easter is a possibility, but it 
only becomes an actuality for the person who is prepared 
to follow Jesus on the road to the cross, in the way of 
discipleship (Conzelman; the importance of the theme of 
discipleship is stressed by Schweizer). But in either case, 
the secret is to be interpreted as part of Mark’s way of 
pointing to the cross as the essential clue to Jesus’ true 
identity for the Christian disciple. 

One development which has attracted some considerable 
support has been the attempt to specify in more detail the 
christology which Mark is seeking to control by the secret. 
Many have argued that Mark is opposing a specific chris¬ 
tology, usually described as a theios aner christology; i.e., a 
view of Jesus as primarily the great miracle worker and 
bearer of supernatural power (Schweizer 1983; Luz 1983; 
Weeden 1971). Thus, Mark’s use of the secrecy motif is to 
be seen as a conscious attempt to modify views about Jesus 
which were current in Mark’s community. Criticisms can 
justly be brought against excessive use of the phrase theios 
aner itself (Kingsbury 1983: 25—45), but the idea repre¬ 
sented by modern scholarship’s use of the phrase may well 
have been current in Mark’s day. Raisanen (1976; 1989) 
questions whether Mark was indeed opposed to such a 
view of Jesus, arguing that Mark’s attitude to Jesus’ mira¬ 
cles is wholly positive. Yet despite the importance of the 
miracles for Mark, there is still an element of reserve about 
them in the gospel: they can only occur in a context of 
faith (6:5; 9:23), and they are not to be had on demand 
(8:11-12). The theory that Mark is trying to modify such 
an alternative view of Jesus, whether by outright opposi¬ 
tion (Weeden 1971) or by more gentle incorporation (Luz 
1983), is thus a very attractive one. 

C. The Unity of the Secret 

In more recent studies, there has been a strong tendency 
to question very radically whether Wrede was justified in 
trying to explain all his evidence from Mark by a single 
theory. For example, the silencing of the demon in 1:25 
was not originally part of Mark’s messianic secret. Rather, 
it is a standard part of the exorcism itself. It is only in the 
later redactional summaries of 1:34; 3:11-12, that this 
motif is changed by Mark from a silencing—which is the 
actual act of overpowering the demon—to a silencing 


which prevents other people from learning the secret of 
Jesus’ identity from the demons. 

The “parable theory” text in Mark 4:11-12 should al¬ 
most certainly be separated from the other themes (Raisa¬ 
nen 1989). These verses fit well with an “apologetic” type 
of explanation. They provide some reason for Jewish 
rejection of Jesus’ message, and for a lack of positive 
response to the preaching of the Christian gospel by 
Mark’s community, by claiming that such a lack of re¬ 
sponse is due to the divine will and has many precedents 
in the history of God’s people (Mark 4:11-12 cites the 
classic “hardening” text of Isa 6:9—10). The verses thus 
provide encouragement and hope for a community that 
perhaps feels itself to be beleagured and unsuccessful in 
its mission. Such an explanation does not, however, ade¬ 
quately explain the other parts of the secrecy complex 
isolated by Wrede. 

Within the rest of the secrecy complex, others have also 
questioned whether the evidence can all be explained by a 
single theory. Luz (1983) would distinguish between the 
secrecy charges concerning Jesus’ identity (the “messianic 
secret” proper) and the secrecy charges after the miracles 
(the “miracle secret”). The latter are generally disobeyed 
and are to be interpreted as highlighting Jesus’ glory as a 
miracle worker (the “epiphanic” explanation); the former 
are not disobeyed and show that Jesus’ true identity is only 
to be seen in the light of the cross (the “history of revela¬ 
tion” explanation). While some of the details here may be 
questionable, this attempt to split up the various motifs 
referred to by Wrede is probably justified (Raisanen 1989). 

One part of Wrede’s evidence which is often considered 
separately today is the motif of the incomprehension of 
the disciples. This is certainly rather different from the 
other motifs in Wrede’s complex. For example, in the other 
secrecy charges, those addressed have the right idea about 
Jesus and are told not to tell others; in the case of the 
disciples, they usually have the wrong idea, or even no idea 
at all about who Jesus is. One view which has aroused a lot 
of discussion is that the disciples represent a group within 
Mark's own community, and that Mark’s unfavorable pic¬ 
ture of the disciples represents a polemical attitude toward 
this group. Thus, many see the disciples in Mark as repre¬ 
sentative of the group which holds the christology which 
Mark is opposing; i.e., the theios aner christology (Weeden 
1971). 

Yet despite Mark’s negative picture of the disciples, it is 
difficult to maintain that Mark’s attitude to them is one of 
outright opposition. They do respond to Jesus’ call (1:16— 
20; 3:13-19); they go out on mission (6:7-13); and they 
(probably) achieve their restoration with the risen Jesus (as 
16:7 suggests). Thus, while Mark may well be trying to 
modify views of others within his own community, it is 
hard to see the disciples in the story as representative of 
these other people. It is more likely that the picture of the 
disciples in Mark is intended to enable the Christian reader 
to identify with them and to learn from their failings not 
only about the nature of discipleship but also about the 
forgiveness and grace of God which is available to those 
who fail (Best 1977; Tannehill 1977), A more positive role 
for the disciples is suggested by Raisanen (1989): they may 
function as the spokespersons for Mark’s own views in a 
confrontation between Mark and the bearers of the Q 
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tradition who have a defective understanding of Jesus and 
of the significance of his death and resurrection. Such a 
Sitz im Leben for Mark is, however, somewhat speculative 
and depends in part on the theory that Mark, unlike Q, is 
wholly positive about Jesus’ miracles. Further, it must 
remain doubtful whether the disciples really do attain full 
understanding about Jesus in 8:27-29 (Raisanen): the se¬ 
quel suggests that they still do not appreciate the full truth 
about Jesus and the nature of his task. Full insight about 
Jesus is only attained at the cross by human characters in 
the story. 

D. Conclusion 

Wrede’s theories about the messianic secret have under¬ 
gone many modifications since they were first published in 
1901. Probably nobody today would give wholehearted 
support to all that Wrede said about the texts in Mark 
which he considered. Nevertheless, it is recognized that 
Wrede identified elements which occupy a key role in 
Mark’s gospel. Many of these elements are due to Mark 
himself, and hence are not to be traced to Jesus, and their 
interpretation is vital for a proper understanding of 
Mark’s gospel. Some parts of the whole complex of motifs 
considered by Wrede should probably be isolated from the 
rest and considered separately. Nevertheless, the remain¬ 
ing parts of the secrecy complex in Mark, whereby the 
secret of Jesus’ identity is only fully revealed to human 
characters in the story when Jesus is seen as the crucified 
one, play a key role in the gospel. These secrecy texts are 
thus of vital importance in the understanding of Mark’s 
christology and ecclesiology; i.e., in Mark’s understanding 
of who Jesus was and of what it meant to be a disciple of 
Jesus. 
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METHEGH-AMMAH [Heb meteg-ha?amma\. Meth- 
egh-ammah is not known as a name of a place in the Bible, 
though some have interpreted it so (e.g., RSV). The Heb 
words meteg-hd^amma, which literally mean “the bridle of 
one cubit,” appear only in 2 Sam 8:1: “David took (or 
received) the methegh-ammah from the hand of Philis¬ 
tines.” According to tg. Jon. Gen 26:31, Isaac “took one 
cubit’s length of the bridle of his ass, and gave it to him 
(Abimelech) as a sign of friendship.” According to this 
explanation, the giving of the “bridle of one cubit” signi¬ 
fied “friendship” or possibly surrender. This meaning fits 
well with the context of 2 Sam 8:1. Then the meaning 
becomes “David received the bridle of one cubit (as the 
token of surrender) from the hand of Philistines.” This 
interpretation is not far from the translation of LXX: 
“David took the tribute from out of the hand of the 
Philistines.” David might have received the bridle of one 
cubit as a token of surrender, together with the “tribute.’’ 
The Vulgate translated it: “David got the bridle of gift 
from the hand of Philistines.” Jerome considered the “bri¬ 
dle” itself a gift. 

There is no biblical support to interpret Methegh-am¬ 
mah figuratively as the “control of the mother city” be¬ 
cause methegh (“bridle”) is not used figuratively anywhere 
else in the Bible, and ammah as the word for 5 em , “mother,” 
is not used in the OT. It is a mere speculation based on a 
seemingly parallel text, “He took Gath and its towns from 
the hand of Philistines” (1 Chr 18:1), in which “Gath and 
its towns” corresponds to the methegh-ammah in 2 Sam 
8:1. It is very difficult to consider that the Philistines had a 
capital or a centralized “mother city” because they had five 
cities under five rulers, but it is possible to consider Gath 
as the mother city for the surrounding towns. However, 
the question remains as to why the name ol the mother 
city “Gath” was omitted in 2 Sam 8:1 even though there 
were four more mother cities besides Gath. 

Yoshitaka Kobayashi 


METHUSELAH (PERSON) [Heb metuielah: metusdlah]. 
Son of Enoch when Enoch was 65 years old (On 5:21); 
and, at 187 years of age, father of Lantech (On 5:25). 
Methuselah lived 969 years (On 5:27), the longest life 
span of anyone mentioned in the Bible. The name Methu¬ 
selah is composed of two elements. The first element 
reflects the West Semitic mutu , “man, husband.” The sec- 
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ond element, Slh, has been identified variously as a weapon, 
a canal, or a divine name (Skinner Genesis ICC, 131-32; 
Driver 1948: 77; 81). The association with a divine name 
is preferred on the basis of comparisons with early West 
Semitic names from Amarna (mu-ui-ba-ah-l(u) EA 255, 3; 
mu-ut- d 1M EA 256, 2, 5) and Ugarit ( mu-ut- d U PRU 3: 205; 
RS 16.155.6; PRU 4: 234; RS 17.112.6; Sivan 1984: 250). 
The suggestion that the divine name be identified as Lah, 
with the antecedent relative pronoun s (Van Seims 1966: 
318-26) is unlikely due to a lack of comparable structures 
(mutu + sa + divine name) attested elsewhere in personal 
names (see METHUSHAEL), and due to the name Shelah 
itself, which, if explained in the same way, would have no 
antecedent. On the other hand, a divine name based on 
the Slh root is plausible. Whether or not a Canaanite deity, 
Salah, was god of the infernal river (Tsevat 1954; Loretz 
1975), and such a divine name may have formed part of 
the personal name Methuselah. The meaning of the name 
would then be, “man (i.e., devotee) of the deity Salah.” 
However, a problem with this interpretation is that such a 
deity is not attested outside of personal names. 

Outliving his son Lamech by five years, Methuselah died 
in the 600th year of his grandson Noah, in the year of the 
Flood according to the chronology of Genesis 5-6. Beyond 
the general recognition that the lengths of life spans 
decline as the genealogy of Genesis 5 progresses, the 
significance of Methuselah’s long life is disputed. The 
relationship of Methuselah to Methushael, the correspond¬ 
ing name in the Cainite genealogical list of Genesis 4, is 
not clear. The LXX renders both names mathousala. How¬ 
ever, it is unnecessary to posit one original name preserved 
in two separate traditions. Comparable ANE antediluvian 
genealogies preserve similar-sounding names which are 
contemporary but distinct and are intended to reflect 
distinctly different individuals (Finkelstein 1963: 50; 
GHBW, 150-51). There was also significant embellishment 
on Methuselah in late Second Temple writings, notably in 
1 Enoch . 
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Richard S. Hess 

METHUSHAEL (PERSON) [Heb metuSPel}. Son of 
Mehujael and father of Lamech in the line of Cain (Gen 
4:18). Comparisons with the genealogy of Seth in Genesis 
5 have related Methushael with Methuselah (GHBW, 161- 
62). The difference between the names is limited to the 


final two consonants: mtwPl vs. mtwSlh. The first element 
in the name Methushael reflects the West Semitic mutu, 
“man, husband.” The remainder of the name may be 
composed either of the relative S followed by y l, “god”; or 
it may be made up of the single element, Pi, which could 
either be a form of the verb “to ask” or the proper name 
“Sheol” (Gabriel 1959: 414-15). 

Therefore, the name could mean either “man of God,” 
“man of the request (i.e., prayer),” or “man of Sheol.” If 
the name is West Semitic, the first option is less likely due 
to the absence of such relative pronouns in personal names 
(Gray 1896: 164—65; Moran 1961: 61; 70 n. 76; Huffmon 
APNM, 265; Gelb 1980: 33). As for the second option, the 
use of PI in a nominative form is also unusual in personal 
names. On the other hand, the use of a proper name in 
construct with a term such as “man” is paralleled in Methu¬ 
selah and seems possible in this case, Sheol being under¬ 
stood as the name of a deity (Tsevat 1954: 45; EncMiqr 5: 
643-44; IDBSup, 224; Gelb 1980: 26; 158-60). The name 
would then mean “man (i.e., devotee) of the god Sheol.” 
Examples of mutu followed by a divine name occur in West 
Semitic personal names of the 2d millennium b.c. (Huff¬ 
mon APNM, 234; Sivan 1984: 250), but not those of the 
1st millennium. Although there are no other examples of 
personal names containing a divine name Pi; there are 
examples of underworld deities, such as Nergal, Reshef, 
and Mot (Tigay 1986: 66-67 n. 12), appearing in West 
Semitic personal names. 
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MEUNIM [Heb mPunim}. MEUNITES. The Hebrew 
Bible gives the impression that these are a Transjordanian 
and/or Arabian people (1 Chr 4:41; 2 Chr 26:7; Ezra 2:50 
= Neh 7:52). However, the actual spellings of the name(s) 
in Hebrew suggest that the Bible may actually be referring 
to two peoples: those from Ma c in and those from Ma c on. 
The Kethib of 1 Chr 4:41 and Ezra 2:50 reads mfynym, 
“Meinim” (although in both passages the Qere to be read 
is mefumm, “Meunim”). The Kethib of 2 Chr 26:7 and Neh 
7:52, on the other hand, is mfwnym, “Meunim.” However, 
the problem is compounded by the fact that the LXX 
renders all four of these citations as Minaioi, “Minaeans.” 
Furthermore, the LXX reads Minaioi also in 2 Chr 20:1 
and 26:8, where the Heb reads c ammdnim, “Ammonites.” 
Since the word “Ammonites” does not make sense in either 
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of these passages, it can be assumed that—prior to a 
metathesis of the mem and the c ayin —these passages also 
originally referred to m c wnym/m c ynym . We cannot be certain 
how all of these biblical references should be distributed 
between these two peoples; however, on historical grounds 
(presented below) it is plausible to read meHnim (“people 
from Ma c in”) in 1 Chr 4:41 and 2 Chr 26:7, 8; and to read 
meunim (“people from Ma c on”) in Ezra 2:50 = Neh 7:52 
and 2 Chr 20:1. 

The Meinim, or Minaeans, were people associated with 
the S Arabian city-state m c n (*Ma c in, hence meHnim ). These 
people gained control of the incense road around 400 b.c. 
and established trading colonies in the major cities in W 
Arabia and Egypt and in Mediterranean port cities like 
Sidon. Gaza became their most important colony city. 
According to Diod. Sic. 3.42.5 (quoting a source from the 
3d century b.c.), the Minaeans brought incense to Petra. 
Both at Gaza and at Petra, the Minaeans are attested 
epigraphically (Knauf 1985: 116-17). The Minaeans can¬ 
not have been present at Gaza in the 5th century (when 
the incense trade still was controlled by the Sabeans); nor 
were they “Arabs” or “nomads” (pace Katzenstein 1989: 
79). 

The Minaean presence at Gaza (which may have lasted 
beyond the city’s destruction by Alexander in 332 b.c.) 
and at Petra forms the historical background of 1 Chr 
4:39-41 and 2 Chr 26:7-8. In general, the historical 
material in Chronicles (unparalleled in Samuel and Kings) 
reflects the conditions of the Chronicler’s own time; i.e., 
the 4th and/or 3d centuries b.c. (Welten 1973: 195-200). 
According to 1 Chr 4:39-41, Simeonites moved to “the 
valley” (Heb haggay)\ i.e., Gaia/al-Ji*, the ancient name of 
Wadi Musa at the entrance of Petra, and exterminated the 
Meinim (Kethib) whom they encountered there. The dat¬ 
ing of this “event” to the time of Hezekiah (4:41)—a time 
when the tribe of Simeon had ceased to exist for several 
centuries—serves as a cross-reference to 2 Chr 26:7-8. 
This latter text (in the LXX) reports an action of Uzziah 
against the “Philistines, Arabs, and Meinim” resulting in a 
Minaean tribute to the Judean king which made his fame 
spread to Egypt. Demographically, this text actually pre¬ 
supposes the composition of Philistia’s population in the 
postexilic period, and the Minaean trading network which 
included Egypt. The archaic terminology of the two bibli¬ 
cal references conceals economic conflicts in late Persian 
and early Hellenistic Palestine expressed in the vocabulary 
of warfare and tribes looking for pasturage. 

The Meunim, on the other hand, are the inhabitants of 
any one of several biblical places called Maon (Heb md c on; 
the shift of 6 in a stressed syllable to u in a pretonic syllable 
is a frequent feature in Hebrew). The original tradition 
underlying 2 Chronicles 20 centers around a local conflict 
in the area between Tekoa (v 20) and Engedi (v 2). The 
“Maon” in this vicinity is probably the Moabite Beth-Baal- 
Meon, today Ma c in (M.R. 219120). If its inhabitants were 
the Meunim (MT mh c mwnym; LXX Minaioi) of 2 Chr 20:1, 
the neighboring Moabites and Ammonites could easily 
have been incorporated in the tradition. In the next stage 
of the tradition’s growth, another Maon, present-day 
Ma c an (M.R. 220956), was regarded as the place of the 
Meunim’s origin, leading to the incorporation of “Edom” 
(v 2) and “the inhabitants of Seir” (vv 10; 22-23) in 2 


Chronicles 20. The temple slaves mentioned in Ezra 2:50 
(= Neh 7:52) could have come from either of the two 
Maons mentioned, or even from the third Maon in Judah 
(Josh 15:55; 1 Sam 25:2; 1 Chr 2:45), which by that time 
was controlled by the Idumeans. See also MAON. 

Eph c al (1982; 219-20) and Borger and Tadmor (1982) 
prefer to read “Meunim” (rather than “Meinim’VMinae- 
ans) also in 1 Chr 4:41 and 2 Chr 26:7-8. They identify 
the Meunim with the Mu 3 nayya that Tiglath-pileser III 
mentions in connection with the border region between 
Palestine and Egypt. The Assyrian reference seems to 
match the two biblical references both geographically and 
chronologically. It is, however, impossible to identify the 
Akkadian tribal name “MuTiaeans” (most probably from 
an ancient Arabic tribal name or personal name *Ma c n) 
with Heb mfunim (from Maon/Ma c an; Knauf 1985: 114— 
15). It is equally impossible to date the two biblical refer¬ 
ences to the time of Uzziah/Hezekiah on demographic 
grounds (see above). The reason that 2 Chr 26:7-8 was 
(erroneously) attributed to Uzziah was because of his ac¬ 
tion against three Philistine cities (2 Chr 26:6), a note 
which belongs to the small amount of reliable historical 
information in Chronicles (Welten 1973: 153-63). The 
dating of 1 Chr 4:41 to Uzziahs successor Hezekiah can 
be explained as a cross-reference from this account on the 
Meinim to the other one, 2 Chr 26:7-8. 
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Ernst Axel Knauf 

MEVORAKH, TELL (M.R. 143215). A small mound 
(Ar: Tell Mubarak) in the Sharon plain, on the S bank of 
Nahal Taninim. 

The Institute of Archaeology of Hebrew University con¬ 
ducted four seasons of excavations during 1973—76. In the 
first season, a trial trench was dug at the W end of the N 
slope. The excavation area was greatly enlarged during 
the second and third seasons and extended to the center 
of the mound and the E side. During the fourth season, 
the center of the mound was excavated to virgin soil. By 
the end of the fourth season, the stratigraphy of the 
mound was clearly established. 

The first settlement (stratum XV) was a rectangular 
fortress built of mud bricks; founded on the low natural 
hill in the MB I. In the next stratum (XIV), also dating to 
the MB I, the fortress was surrounded by many residential 
houses which covered the entire hill. These settlements 
were unwalled. 

During the MB II (stratum XIII), the inhabitants con¬ 
structed a terre pisee rampart, about 30 m square, which 
buried the previous fortress and buildings to a height ot 3 
m. The rampart had a steep outer face, and from its ridge 
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at the edge of the mound it sloped downward toward the 
inside, thus creating a crater. The rampart was con¬ 
structed of a hard-packed core covered with rather loose 
layers of sand brought from the surrounding hills. Within 
this was an aggregate of stone implements from earlier 
periods which included a few obsidian tools dating from 
the Pre-Pottery Neolithic. The inner slope of the rampart 
was strengthened by a series of stone supporting walls. 
Some residential rooms and a large kitchen had been built 
inside the crater for the use of the settlers—probably 
soldiers of a small unit stationed there—and their families. 
Several burial jars of infants were discovered beneath the 
floors of the structures. 

In the third season of excavations, the N section in the 
terre pisee was deepened to examine more closely the form 
of the natural hill. It became clear that both the slope of 
the hill and the terre pisee rampart were very steep. The 
footings of both descended into a layer of black soil pecu¬ 
liar to the beds of rivers or marshes. It seems, therefore, 
that the N end of the MB II fortress was bounded by 
water. The E side of the fortress may have been fortified 
differently—perhaps with a brick wall now eroded—but 
this assumption must await further excavations. 


After the destruction of this settlement, another was 
built on the same location in the MB III (stratum XII). It 
appears that this was also fortified, since its walls and 
rooms were constructed within the rampart. The stone 
supporting walls of the inner slope were again strength¬ 
ened. The main difference between the latter two MB 
settlements is the burial methods. The infant burial jars of 
stratum XII had not been buried under the floors as had 
been done in stratum XIII, but the outer slopes of the 
ramparts. On some of these jars are Hyksos stamp impres¬ 
sions. 

Stratum XI, the first settlement of the LB, included the 
remains of a large building which occupied the entire 
excavation area. See Fig. MEV.OI. Its form, interior instal¬ 
lations, and especially the finds leave no doubt that it 
should be understood as a sanctuary. The N side of the 
building leans against the inner side of the MB rampart 
(as at Hazor, area C). Almost all of the sanctuary hall, 
measuring 10 m by 5 m and oriented E-W, was cleared. 
The floor and walls were all coated with beaten lime 
plaster. In the NW corner stood a rectangular (1 m by 1.5 
m) plastered platform (ca. 0.6 m high) with five steps 
leading up to it from the E. On the lime floor near the 
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MEV.OI. Isometric reconstruction of temple in Level XI at Tel Mevorakh—LB Age. (Redrawn from Stem 1984:5, fig . II) 
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corner of the platform was the round imprint of a small 
(wooden?) column, which may have supported a canopy. 
A plastered bench ran along the W (short) end of the hall, 
and in front of it near the center of the room stood two 
plastered installations whose functions are still obscure. 
The long N wall was cleared along its whole length. Im¬ 
mediately to the E of the platform was a long, low plastered 
bench which reached the NE corner and then turned 
along the E wall. The bench thus extended more than 8 
m. In the center of the hall stood a large round stone, 
which may have served as a column base. The floor of the 
sanctuary sloped toward the S where a drain running 
against another plastered bench was located. Because of 
the slope, the S wall was destroyed, except for a small 
section in the SW corner. The entrance to the sanctuary 
may have been in the S wall. 

The sanctuary of stratum X consisted of the same build¬ 
ing layout and orientation, but the platform and steps of 
the earlier period were enclosed and buried within two low 
walls which formed a new and higher platform (ca. I m 
high). The small finds preserved on this platform included 
two Mitannian-style cylinder seals, two faience disks, two 
cups (one of alabaster, the other of clay), a pair of bronze 
cymbals, a bronze knife, a javelin, and arrowheads. There 
were also many imported Cypriot vessels. Among the local 
ware of special interest were many jars, jugs, juglets, bowls, 
lamps, and, especially, decorated chalices and goblets. The 
only hint of the type of cult that practiced here was the 
discovery of a well-preserved bronze snake, about 20 cm 
long, which closely resembles the bronze snakes found in 
contemporary sanctuaries at Timna and Hazor. 

The sanctuaries of both strata XI and X were bounded 
on the S and W by large stone-paved courtyards, the extent 
of which have not been determined. The sanctuary and its 
courtyards occupied almost the entire area of the LB site. 
The compound may therefore represent a wayside sanc¬ 
tuary, the first of its kind to be discovered in Israel. 

Stratum IX, which consists of the remains of a large 
building with parts of two rooms and a stone pavement, 
stood over the remains of the earlier sanctuaries. The 
purpose and function of this LB building remain unclear. 

The first stratum (VIII) of the Iron Age (IB) is repre¬ 
sented by a rectangular platform which was filled to a 
height of about I m with homogeneous red-brick material. 
It was surrounded on the W, S, and E by a stone wall more 
than I m thick, while on the N it was set into the MB II 
rampart. This platform apparently served as the founda¬ 
tion of a building the remains of which are only scantily 
preserved on the N. The purpose of the Stratum VIII 
building is unknown, although from the foundation and 
few wall fragments that remain it appears to have been a 
large and important building. To the S of the platform, 
part of a courtyard was found with a floor of thick beaten 
lime. 

Above the remains of the stratum VIII platform was a 
four-room house, also from the Iron Age IB (stratum 
VII), dated to the 10th century b.c. A large building was 
surrounded by a broad courtyard with a floor made of a 
thick layer of beaten lime, and the whole complex was 
encircled by a wall about 1-m thick. The pottery included 
local red hand-burnished ware and undecorated pottery, 
as well as imported Cypriot vessels, among them Cypro- 


Phoenician, Bichrome, and White Painted ware. This com¬ 
plex has been identified as either an administrative center 
or an official storehouse. 

There are also three Persian phases. The lowest (stratum 
VI) is represented only by a series of deep pits filled with 
ashes, bones, and pottery, including Attic and Cypriot 
ware. On one of the local sherds found in a pit were rows 
of stamped rosettes much in the manner of the Judean 
stamps. In the second phase (stratum V), a building was 
found on the W part of the mound. In the upper phase of 
the Persian period (stratum IV), the entire mound was 
occupied by what seems to have been a single large build¬ 
ing. Since the last two phases were encircled by a casemate 
wall, they may again be interpreted as an administrative 
center or large estate. 

Above the Persians levels were some scattered walls, 
apparently belonging to the Hellenistic period (stratum 
III). Despite the many Roman and Byzantine finds col¬ 
lected on the mount (stratum II), it is clear that no struc¬ 
tures from these periods were built on the summit. In¬ 
stead, all building activity during these periods was limited 
to the surroundings, and a large wall, the purpose of 
which is not yet clear, was found at the base of the N side 
of the mound. Stratum I consisted of the entire surface of 
the site, which was densely covered by numerous graves of 
the Arab period. In one case, three superimposed graves 
were found. Most of them were normal cist graves, but two 
or three were unusual infant-jar burials. 
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Ephraim Stern 

MEZAHAB (PERSON) [Heb me zdhdb]. The “father” 
(or “mother”) of Matred, whose daughter Mehetabel mar 
ried the “Edomite king” Hadad (II) (Gen 36:39; 1 Chr 
1:50). See also MATRED; MEHETABEL; HADAD. Meza- 
hab, which means “gold-water,” is actually a place name 
rather than a personal name. As a personal name, Meza- 
hab has a distant parallel in Mo* as-Samd a pre-Islamic 
Arab queen’s name meaning “Water of Heaven” (Noldeke 
1879: 169, n. 4), which is, however, a cognomen rather than 
a personal name. In addition, the parallel would make 
Mezahab a female name, the mother of Matred, and the 
grandmother of Mehetabel. Such a genealogy appears to 
be unparalleled in the biblical world. However, women 
occupied more prominent positions among the ancient 
Arabs than they did among the Israelites (Knauf 1989: 24, 
n. 105), and the “Edomite kings” in Genesis 36 may have 
been Arab chieftains. 

As a place name, Mezahab is Canaanite (or Ancient 
Aramaic). To call a native of Mezahab the “son” (preferable 
to the MT’s “daughter”; see MATRED) of this place is in 
accordance with Hebrew usage (cf. the son ot Jabesh, l 
Kgs 15:10). The place could have been situated anywhere 
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in Edom, Palestine, or Arabia, even in Syria, if Lemaire’s 
suggestion (1988) that the “Edomite king list” (Gen 36:31- 
39) actually is an Aramean king list of the 11th century 
b.c. holds true. Only Arabia is credited with having gold 
mines by ancient and medieval authors. The identification 
of Mezahab with DIZAHAB (Deut 1:1) can neither be 
substantiated nor rejected; in addition, Dizahab cannot be 
localized either. 
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Ernst Axel Knauf 


find “son of” in mss B S C 2 , while the rest of them follow 
the Masoretic Text. 

On the other hand, for “Mibhar son of Hagri” in 1 Chr 
11:38, 2 Sam 23:36 has .. from Zobah; Bani the Gadite,” 
reflecting the Heb miffdba bani hagadi. The OG for Samuel, 
however, reads massaba uios agerei, suggesting that its vor- 
lage was in basic agreement with the Hebrew text of 1 Chr 
11:38. This is an indication that the text of the Chronicler 
represents the more original form for “Hagri” (Heb hgry) 
in comparison to “the Gadite” (Heb hgdy ), as found in 2 
Samuel. 

In the light of these preferences for the readings found 
in 1 Chronicles, it is likely that “Mibhar son of Hagri” 
should be maintained as the preferred reading for 1 Chr 
11:38. 

Stephen Pisano 


MEZOBAITE [Heb m&dbdyd]. An adjective used to 
describe Jaasiel, one of David’s champions; it describes a 
select class of warriors directly attached to the king for 
special assignments, named in the list of 1 Chr 11:10—47 
(v 47), a list which, up to v 41a, parallels that of 2 Sam 
23:8-39. Jaasiel, “the Mezobaite” (RSV), is found among 
the sixteen persons mentioned in the portion of the list 
which is unique to Chronicles (vv 4lb-47). Because this 
adjective occurs with the definite article but without the 
gentilic ending i, and because no such place as Mezobayah 
is known, it seems probable that the term has been cor¬ 
rupted in transmission. It has been suggested (see Rudolph 
Chronikbiicher HAT, 103) that two readings have been con¬ 
flated: missdbdh (“from Zobah”) and ha$sdbdti (“the Zo- 
baite”). Zobah was an Aramean kingdom located between 
the Lebanon and Anti-lebanon, against which Saul had 
fought (1 Sam 14:47). Since one characteristic of this 
portion of the warrior list (vv 4lb-47) is that all of the 
identifiable places from which these champions came are 
in the Transjordan (Williamson Chronicles NCBC, 104), the 
suggested reading, “Jaasiel the Zobaite,” seems appropri¬ 
ate. 

Rodney K. Duke 


MIBHAR (PERSON) [Heb mibhar ]. In 1 Chr 11:38, 
Mibhar, son of Hagri, is listed as one of David’s mighty 
men. In what should be the parallel passage, 2 Sam 23:36, 
there is a variant in the Hebrew, and the entire verse is 
divided differently. The passage in 1 Chr 11:38 reads, 
“Joel brother of Nathan; Mibhar son of Hagri,” while 2 
Sam 23:36 identifies the warriors as “Igal son of Nathan 
from Zobah; Bani the Gadite.” 

There is such a variety of ways in which the warriors are 
referred to in these sections that it is not possible to decide 
definitely which is the more original form. It is worth 
noting, however, that in the extended list of “the Thirty” 
(2 Sam 23:24b—39; 1 Chr 11:26—47), it is only at 1 Chr 
11:38 where the relationship of “brother” occurs; the 
normal way of identifying the warriors is “son of” when 
any family relationship is mentioned. The anomaly in the 
case of “Joel brother of Nathan” makes it probable that it 
is the original reading here; otherwise, it is hard to see 
why the text would have been changed. In the Gk mss we 


MIBSAM (PERSON) [Heb mibsam]. 1. A son of Ishmael 
(Gen 25:13; 1 Chr 1:29). 

2. A son of Shallum, son of Shaul, son of Simeon (1 Chr 
4:25). 

Since all the sons of Ishmael were ancient N Arabian 
tribes (see ISHMAEL1TES), and since Mibsam is followed 
by Mishma both in Gen 25:13 and in 1 Chr 1:29 and 1 
Chr 4:25, the two “persons” may be interpreted as repre¬ 
sentations of the same Arabian tribe or clan. It is conceiv¬ 
able that this “tribe,” together with his “brother” Mishma, 
came to be included in the genealogy of the Israelite tribe 
of Simeon in 1 Chronicles 4. From Genesis 34, it can be 
inferred that the tribe of Simeon, living in the central hill 
country, had disappeared at an early stage of Israel’s 
prehistory. All references to Simeon in the Negeb are 
ancient constructs trying to tie the name of this tribe into 
the geography of the authors’ world centuries after the 
tribe had become extinct (Mittmann 1977: 217-19). The 
authors of 1 Chronicles 4 frequently took recourse to the 
names of tribes and clans inhabiting the Negeb in their 
own days, including Arabian and Edomite/Idumean popu¬ 
lation groups (Eph c al 1982: 199-200). See also EPHAH; 
MANAHATH (PERSON); MANAHATHITES. 

The name is derived from Heb bosem, Arabic basdm, 
“balm.” The tribe of Mibsam may well have been involved 
in the spice trade on the “incense road”; on the other 
hand, the name is attested as a personal name in Safaitic, 
and related names occur all over the Arabian peninsula 
(Knauf 1989: 68-69). See also BASEMATH. 
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MIBZAR (PERSON) [Heb mib$ar]. One of the Edomite 
tribal chiefs (Gen 36:42; 1 Chr 1:53). The name means 
“fortified city, fortification,” and MT mibhar in Ps 108:11 
[—Eng 108:10] should be emended to md$dr, “entrenched, 
ramparted (city),” as in Ps 60:11 [—Eng 10:9]. Mibzar is 
one of the eleven names in the list of Edomite “tribal 
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chiefs” Callupim) in Gen 36:40-43, an addition probably 
originating with the P source. The name also recurs in 1 
Chr 1:5lb-54, an addition which represents a shortened 
version of Gen 36:40-43. Although some of the names 
cannot be classified with any certainty, Mibzar and Pinon 
are likely place names. See also PINON (PERSON). The 
original (?) place name of Mibzar was probably also used 
as an Edomite tribal name (and thereby worked its way 
into the OT genealogies of Edom as an eponymous ances¬ 
tor). The place is attested in Greek (MazarlMapsarlMab- 
sara), Latin (Mabsar), Samaritan (maba$er), and Syrian (Mab- 
zer) and could be identical with the settlement (Mabsara! 
Mabsar) which lay in the vicinity of Petra ( Onomast . 134.20- 
21; Hieronymus 125.17-18). It is uncertain if the name is 
retained in the Arabic (Wadi) $abra SW of Petra. 

Ulrich Hubner 


MICA (PERSON) [Heb mih J 5 ]. Var. MICAH. 1. Also re- 
ferred to as Micah (mykh), the son of Mephibosheth and 
grandson of Jonathan (2 Sam 9:12). The name may be an 
abbreviation of the name mykyh, meaning “Who is like 
Yahweh?” (Brockington Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther Century 
Bible, 180). Born to Mephibosheth after David announced 
his intention to care for Jonathan’s descendants, Mica 
presumably shared a place at the king's table with his 
father. He is said to have had four sons, one of whom 
seems to have been the father of a line which remained 
influential down to the time of the Exile (1 Chr 8:34-35; 
9:40-41; cf. Myers 1 Chronicles AB, 62). This seems to be 
in contradiction to 1 Chr 10:6, which states that Saul and 
his entire house perished at the hands of the Philistines. 
This apparent contradiction may be due to carelessness 
(Curtis and Madsen Chronicles ICC, 181), or it may be due 
to the use of archival material that has not been thoroughly 
integrated into the account (Myers 1 Chronicles AB, 80; cf. 
Braun 1 Chronicles WBC, 149-50). In any event, the 
Chronicler stresses not so much the extinction of the royal 
line as the influence of Saul’s house as agents of divine 
rule (Coggins Chronicles CBC, 64; Braun I Chronicles WBC, 
149-50). Furthermore, scholars are widely agreed that 
chapter 10 is where the writer’s real work begins (Myers I 
Chronicles AB, 78-80). 

2. A descendant of Asaph, the son of Zichri, a Levite 
and the father of Mattaniah, one of those who lived in 
postexilic Jerusalem (1 Chr 9:15). His name appears twice 
in parallels found in Nehemiah 11. In the first of these 
occurrences, he is again described as the father of Mattan¬ 
iah (v 17), but in the second it is also noted that he was an 
ancestor of Uzzi, an overseer of the Levites in Jerusalem (v 
22). In addition, the writer describes Mica as an ancestor 
of Zechariah, a trumpeter in the procession that celebrated 
the completion and dedication of the walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh 12:35). 

3. A Levite and a signatory to the covenant established 
by Ezra (Neh 10:11). 

Frederick W. Schmidt 


MICAH (PERSON) [Heb mika; mika ?]. Var. MICA. The 
name of nine men in the Hebrew Bible. Micah is a short¬ 
ened form of such names as Micaiah, “who is like 


YH(WH), and Michael, “who is like God,” which express 
the notion of God’s incomparability (Labuschagne 1966). 
The longer form of the name is very common in extrabibl- 
ical sources (Avigad 1986: 70-73; Shiloh 1986: 29; Tigay 
1986: 56—57). The short form mika is found once on a 
preexilic bulla (Avigad 1986: 41). 

1. A resident of the hill country of Ephraim who set up 
a local shrine, according to Judges 17-18. His name varies 
between Micah {mika) and Micayhu (mikayhu); such varia¬ 
tion between the long and short forms of a single name is 
well attested ( TPNAH , 150-53), though here it is possible 
that the variation in names reflects two sources that have 
been spliced together (Zevit 1983: 12). This Micah returns 
to his mother 1100 shekels of silver that he had stolen 
which his mother had sworn to make into a molten image; 
she uses 200 of them for that purpose (Judg 17:1-5). 
Originally, one of Micah’s sons served as a priest at the 
shrine set up for the image; he is later replaced by an 
itinerant Judean Levite (17:7-13), a descendant of Moses 
(18:30), who is eventually kidnapped along with the cult 
statue by the Danites (Judges 18). The story is intended to 
be an illustration of the principle, “In those days there was 
no king in Israel; each person did as he or she pleased” 
(Judg 17:6; cf. 18:1). It is a strong polemic against North¬ 
ern worship, and fits the anti-Northern pro-Davidic ideol¬ 
ogy of the editor of Judges (Brettler 1989: 418-20). Due 
to the story’s strong ideological interest, it is impossible to 
use it for reconstructing the period of Judges. It is possible 
that the name Micah was chosen for ironic purposes; the 
person whose name glorifies God, by suggesting His in- 
comparability, is a thief who helped establish illegitimate 
worship of God. 

2. Great-grandson of Saul. In 2 Sam 9:12, his name is 
spelled mika?, and his father is listed as Mephibosheth; in 
1 Chr 8:34, 35, and 9:40, 41, his name is spelled mika , and 
his father is Merib-baal (see TPNAH, 59). The genealogy 
found in Chronicles was preserved because of a continued 
belief in the legitimacy of the line of Saul. The short notice 
in 1 Sam 9:12, that “Mephibosheth had a young child and 
his name was Micah,” is given for similar reasons: Mephi- 
boshet would later be killed (2 Sam 21:8), and the line of 
Saul would continue through Micah. See also MICA. 

3. Son of Imlah, an Israelite prophet during the time 
of Ahab and Jehoshaphat according to 1 Kings 22 (= 2 
Chronicles 18). In both Kings and Chronicles, his name 
always appears as Micayhu (mikayhu; RSV Micaiah), with 
the exception of 2 Chr 18:14, where he is called Micah. 
Variations between the long and short forms of a single 
name are well attested in biblical literature (TPNAH, ISO- 
53). 

4. The father of one of the members of the delegation 
sent by King Josiah to the prophetess Huldah. In 2 Kgs 
22:12, the member is called Achbor son of Micaiah, while 
in 2 Chr 34:20 he is called Abdon son of Micah. It is 
possible that the family of this Micah had an important 
role in the Judean court (Cogan and Tadmor 2 Kings AB, 
282-83). 

5. A prophet; see MICAH, BOOK OF. 

6. A descendant of Reuben according to the genealogv 
in 1 Chr 5:5. This genealogy lists the descendants of Joel, 
whose exact relationship to Reuben is not known. Accord¬ 
ing to 5:6, Micah’s great-grandson Beerah was exiled to 
Assyria by Tiglath-pileser III in the second halt ot the 8th 
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century b.c.e. However, “son” in these genealogies often 
indicates a linear descendant rather than a “son” of the 
next generation, so it is difficult to date when this Micah 
lived. The presence of the potentially problematic name 
Baal within this genealogy (1 Chr 5:5) probably attests to 
its antiquity (Williamson 1 and 2 Chronicles NCBC, 85). 

7. A Levite, father of one of the residents of Jerusalem, 
according to 1 Chr 9:15 and Neh 11:17. In 1 Chr 9:15, his 
name is spelled mika? (with final D alep ), and in Neh 11:17 it 
is spelled mika (with final he). The development of the list 
in Nehemiah and the relationship between the similar lists 
in Nehemiah 11 and 1 Chronicles 9 are complex issues 
(Williamson Ezra , Nehemiah WBC, 344-50); however, the 
nonintegration of the temple functionaries into the Levites 
suggests a date for the section incorporating Micah of 
after the return to Zion and before the Chronicler (Wil¬ 
liamson Ezra, Nehemiah WBC, 347; Blenkinsopp Ezra-Ne- 
hemiah OTL, 326). Neh 11:22 names Uzi, a great-great- 
grandson of Micah (spelled mika?)', this section is within an 
appendix which postdates the earlier part of the chapter 
(Williamson, 349; Blenkinsopp, 326). 

8. A Levite, eldest son of Uziel. This Micah (mika) is 
mentioned in 1 Chr 23:20, in the list of Levites whom 
David organized; and in 1 Chr 24:24 and 25, a chapter 
introduced by a reviser of Chronicles (Williamson, 163), as 
being among the Levites who are not part of the twenty- 
four watches. Since Micah, living in the period of David, is 
listed as the “son” of Uziel, Levi’s grandson, “son” is being 
used to indicate a linear descendant. The lack of father- 
son relationship is further indicated by Exod 6:22, where 
Micah is not mentioned among Uziel’s children. This 
process of telescoping—skipping several intermediate gen¬ 
erations within linear genealogies—is common in genea¬ 
logical thinking (Wilson 1977: 197). 

9. One of the signatories of the compact (*dmana) in the 
postexilic period according to Neh 10:12 (—Eng 10:11), 
where his name is spelled mika?. The authenticity of this 
list has been debated (Williamson, 325—29), and it proba¬ 
bly is not a list of actual signatories, but a schematic list of 
people who are known as important from other lists (Wil¬ 
liamson, 330). In this case, this Micah might be identified 
with the Micah known from Neh 11:17 and 22 (= Micah 
7). This might be supported by the appearance of the 
name Hashabiah as a signatory alongside of Micah, since 
Hashabiah’s name appears in Neh 11:22 as Micah’s grand¬ 
father. 
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MICAH, BOOK OR “Micah of Moresheth prophe¬ 
sied in the days of Hezekiah.” These words of Jeremiah 
(26:18), confirmed by elements in the book of Micah itself, 
contain practically all that we know of the life of the 
prophet Micah. Moresheth (probably the same as Moresh- 
eth-Gath of 1:14) was a small town in SW Judah, not yet 
positively identified by archaeologists. Micah was active in 
Judah from before the fall of Samaria (1:2-7) in 722 b.c.e.; 
he lived under Ahaz (735-715) and Hezekiah (715-687) 
and was thus a contemporary of Isaiah, and he experi¬ 
enced (apparently) the devastation brought on by Sen¬ 
nacherib’s invasion of Judah in 701 b.c.e. The heading of 
the book (1:1) adds the name of King Jotham (742—735) 
in dating the prophet’s ministry, but nothing in the book 
confirms so early an appearance. 

Micah is grouped with other relatively brief prophetic 
books in the collection called the Twelve or the Minor 
Prophets. Among this group, Micah is sixth in the Hebrew 
canon and third in the Greek ordering (after Hosea and 
Amos). Both of these orderings were apparently intended 
to place Micah with contemporary books. 


A. The Contents and Outline of Micah 

B. Modern Critical Study of Micah 

1. Literary Criticism of Micah 

2. Jeremiah 26 and Micah 

3. Micah 4 and Isaiah 2 

4. Redaction Criticism of Micah 

5. The Search for a Setting 

C. The Text of Micah 


A. The Contents and Outline of Micah 

Like some other prophetic books, Micah is made up of 
short poems. Whether a given poem is clear and pungent, 
or obscure and puzzling, it tends to be self-contained. It 
does not necessarily follow from what goes before or lead 
into what comes after. There is little obvious architecture 
to the book. Some units seem to have been grouped 
together on a catchword principle (e.g., the repeated initial 
*atta and c atta in chaps. 4 and 5)—a most superficial orga¬ 
nizing principle! Students may find profit in investigating 
works which discern a more evident plan in Micah (Renaud 
1964; Willis 1969), but the following paragraphs are delib¬ 
erately confined to a restatement of the content of the 
individual poems in sequence. 

The Heading (1:1). In a form typical of prophetic books, 
an anonymous editor has supplied the name of the 
prophet, information about his time of activity, and an 
identification of his speech as the “word of Yahweh.” It is 
noteworthy that “Samaria and Jerusalem” are given prom¬ 
inence as the foci of the prophet’s attention, and that the 
editor knew at least a little about Micah independent of 
the words of the prophet, since the reference to Moresheth 
could not have been deduced from the book. 

Punishment for Samana (1:2—7). Drawing on ancient tra¬ 
ditions for depicting a theophany, a striking self-manifes¬ 
tation of the deity (Jeremias 1965), the prophet depicts 
the impending coming of Yahweh to punish the idolatrous 
city. This is most likely an early (pre-722) poem, lightly 
contemporized at a later time by the addition of a refer¬ 
ence to Judah and Jerusalem (1:5). 

A Transitional Lament (1:8-9) depicting the prophet’s own 
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excessive grief at the calamity and leading to a new subject: 
the doom to come on Judah and Jerusalem. 

A Taunt or Lament over Judah (1:10—16)—of extraordinary 
obscurity—describes the destruction of the lesser towns of 
Judah, either as already suffered or as to come, evidently 
in the invasion of Judah by Sennacherib (701 b.c.e.). In 
most cases the lines of the poem are constructed on the 
principle that the name of the town is predictive, through 
punning, of its fate. The puns cannot, of course, be 
reproduced in translation; the effect is as though one said: 
“Ashdod shall be ashes.” 

Two Successive Doom-Speeches (2:1-5; 6—11) introduce 
themes characteristic of the prophet Micah as a champion 
of the oppressed small landholder. These speeches warn 
of the impending elimination of those who accumulate 
land from the sacred community, and illustrate the per¬ 
sistence of the prophet in the face of opposition from the 
land-grabbers. 

The Divine Shepherd-King is pictured in 2:12-13 as gath¬ 
ering and leading a dispersed people (“Jacob”). Though 
all agree that this hopeful passage is not connected to its 
immediate context, it is difficult to assign it to a specific 
date or occasion, whether in the time of Micah or later. A 
venerable exegetical tour de force would take this optimis¬ 
tic fragment to be a word of the false prophets who were 
Micah’s opponents; and other lines in the book that are at 
odds with the generally gloomy context are read in the 
same way (see, e.g., van der Woude, Micah POuT). 

The general condemnatory tone of Micah 2 is resumed 
and sharpened in the three sections that follow, which 
focus on the corrupt leaders of Judah. 

A Speech Against the Courts (3:1-4) depicts the judges of 
the people as cannibals, devouring every last scrap of their 
victims, 

A Speech Against the Prophets (3:5—8) depicts them as both 
pettily venal and blind, in contrast to the real prophet, 
Micah, who is power-filled and implacable. 

A Climactic Speech About Zion (3:9-12) resumes the indict¬ 
ment of judges and prophets, adds a line against the 
priests, and culminates in the famous saying, “Zion shall 
be plowed as a field,” remembered in Judah a century after 
Micah’s time (Jer 26:18). 

The Coming Kingdom of God (4:1-5), centered at the 
sacred mountain, Zion, is the theme of a poem that the 
book of Micah shares with Isaiah (2:2-4). With its themes 
of universal justice, peace, and security, it may be thought 
of as beginning a new, more hopeful section of the book, 
but it also continues earlier themes by means of sharp 
contrast. 

The remainder of the chapter is made up of brief, 
sometimes enigmatic poems on aspects of a glorious fu¬ 
ture: 

The Kingdom of the Gathered Exiles (4:6—7). 

Zion's Rule Restored (4:8). 

Deliverance from Distress in Babylon (4:9-10). 

The Threshing of the Enemies (4:11-13). 

The Humiliation of the King (4:14). This seems to be a 
mere fragment, but it serves to introduce the theme of the 
royal Messiah, which is expanded in the following poem. 

The Return of the Great Ruler from Bethlehem (5:1—4) is 
foretold in one of the book’s most famous and influential 
passages, especially among Christian interpreters (cf. Matt 


2:6; John 7:40-43). He is to reunite the people and bring 
peace. 

Aspects of this promised peace are depicted in the next 
three oracles: 

Assyria Eliminated (5:4-5). 

The Irresistible Might of Jacob (5:6-8). 

The Purified Nation (5:9-14). Alien elements that offend 
Yahweh—chariots, cities, divination, idols—will be re¬ 
moved, and the people’s triumph over their enemies will 
follow. 

A Covenant Lawsuit (6:1—8) follows, that is, a poem that 
represents God as indicting his people for breach of cove¬ 
nant. This suit is presented before the primordial wit¬ 
nesses to the agreement, the mountains, and includes a 
recital of the “saving acts of Yahweh,” his actions in their 
early history. The extravagant offer of heightened sacrifi¬ 
cial performance by the people is countered by a demand 
that they do justice, love kindness, and walk humbly with 
their God. 

The two succeeding poems reintroduce the note of 
sharp social protest characteristic of earlier portions of 
Micah. 

The City as a Cheat (6:9-16) announces appropriate 
curses on an unnamed city (Jerusalem? Samaria?) for its 
dishonest practices in trade. 

A Disintegrated Society (7:17) gives a grim picture of where 
dishonesty and rapacity have gone so far that one cannot 
trust the most intimate of human relations: friend, lover, 
wife, father, child, master. 

A Prophetic Liturgy (7:8—20) has been known by this 
designation since the influential study of H. Gunkel 
(1924). It is a “liturgy” because there is an alternation of 
speakers, a combination of themes, and a progression in 
mood. After the suffering people profess their continued 
confidence in God, a prophet announces that a great time 
is coming when the land will be enlarged and the people 
reunited. After a prayer by the people that God would 
“shepherd” them as in days of old, the liturgy closes with 
a pious acknowledgment of the greatness of God, mani¬ 
fested chiefly in his mercy and kindness. 

B. Modern Critical Study of Micah 

1. Literary Criticism of Micah. Like other prophetic 
books, Micah has been subjected to “literary criticism,’’ 
that is, scholarly scrutiny concerned with the authorship 
and date of its various components. Ewald (1867) and 
especially Stade (1881; 1883; 1884; 1903) distinguished 
genuine from inauthentic and late elements in the book, 
using arguments that have seemed persuasive to most, and 
have remained decisive for much subsequent study. 

Only chaps. 1-3 are the genuine words of Micah. and 
from these 2:12-13 must be subtracted as intrusive in its 
context. The hopeful material of the rest of the book 
contradicts chaps. 1—3 and must be discounted, especialh 
in view of Jer 26:18, which knows Micah only as a prophet 
of doom. Some of the material, such as the liturgy of chap. 
7, presupposes a different historical situation than that ot 
the 8th-century prophet Micah. (Given the restricted com¬ 
pass of Micah, or the individual poems in the book, the 
study of vocabulary and style has had little place in these 
literary-critical arguments.) 

2. Jeremiah 26 and Micah. The citation of Micah bv the 
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elders of Judah, in Jeremiah’s defense (Jer 26:18), is prac¬ 
tically unique in OT literature and is rightly scrutinized 
for what it may tell of the nature of Micah’s message and 
its effect. The context of Jeremiah 26, however, shows that 
the citation seems to be from a narrative, otherwise un¬ 
known to us, of a confrontation between Micah and King 
Hezekiah, and that in that context Micah’s words about the 
destruction of Jerusalem were taken as a conditional 
prophecy, averted by the king’s repentance. In literary 
criticism of Micah, then, it is illegitimate to use the Jere¬ 
miah passage to limit Micah’s message to unrelieved doom. 

3. Micah 4 and Isaiah 2. Micah 4:1-4 is the same as 
Isaiah 2:2-4, the only substantial difference being the 
addition in Micah of the line beginning: “But they shall sit 
every man under his vine.” Every possible explanation for 
this circumstance has been defended by scholars at some 
time (see Wildberger 1972: 74-90), including arguments 
that the passage is really by Isaiah, or by Micah, or by 
neither. It seems unlikely that even further study and 
argument will produce a consensus. On the other hand, as 
a foil to Micah’s bleak picture of the present, corrupt Zion 
(chap. 3), this picture of a purified, exalted holy city is not 
fundamentally out of harmony with the other elements in 
the book of Micah. 

4. Redaction Criticism of Micah. Early literary criti¬ 
cism of Micah resulted in the identification of a small core 
of authentic material, and thereby raised the question of 
the origin and purpose of the rest of the material in the 
book, the “inauthentic” material being more abundant 
than the authentic. More recent 20th-century criticism has 
sought to restore a kind of unity to the book of Micah by 
picturing it as the result of a process of growth over time: 
the original core of the book was expanded in processes of 
comment or exegesis, and worship, as it was fitted for 
liturgical use by a community which both cherished and 
changed the original prophetic message. Examples of this 
kind of treatment of Micah may be studied in the works of 
Mays (Micah OTL), Willi-Plein (1971), van der Woude 
{Micah POuT), Renaud (1977), and Wolff {Micah BKAT). 
The sheer number of scholars who have attempted this 
kind of interpretation demonstrates its appeal, but the 
very pronounced lack of agreement among them shows 
how speculative it is. 

5. The Search for a Setting. A different sort of attempt 
to rescue Micah from fragmentation and incoherence is 
presented in the commentary by Hillers {Micah Herme- 
neia). It proceeds from a comparison of the prophet’s 
situation, and his reaction to it, to a recurring phenome¬ 
non in the history of religions: movements of revitaliza¬ 
tion, or “millennial” movements. Commonly, such move¬ 
ments arise when a people are deprived economically, and 
experience defection by those in temporal and spiritual 
authority. It is possible to see such factors present in 
Micah’s Judah, following on the political and economic 
disruption caused by the fall of Samaria and the Assyrian 
pressure. Evidence of this is found both in extrabiblical 
records and in the book itself. Reactions to these depress¬ 
ing conditions, attested in the book of Micah and paral¬ 
leled in movements of revitalization, include (aside from 
outbursts of protest) nativism, that is, a cutting off of 
foreign elements (5:10-15); belief in a “time of troubles” 
preceding a future reversal (5:3); belief in an impending 


reversal of social classes and the triumph of the pariahs 
(4:6-7); belief in a coming righteous ruler (5:1-6); and 
prediction of a new age (chaps, 4, 5). This hypothesis 
permits one to see many of the disparate elements in 
Micah as united by the common psychological or social 
situation from which they arise. Here and there, later ages 
have made changes or insertions (e.g., in the “Babylon” of 
4:10), but more of the book may be thought to have 
originated in the 8th century than is commonly believed. 

C. The Text of Micah 

The Hebrew text of Micah is badly preserved, among 
the worst in the Bible in this respect. Although many 
passages present no textual difficulties or only trifling 
problems, others are badly, perhaps hopelessly, corrupt, a 
notorious case being the punning poem on Judean towns 
(1:10—16). Students of the book are compelled to turn for 
help to the ancient translations, such as the Greek (LXX) 
and Syriac, or to resort to conjecture to arrive at a text that 
makes sense. 

New resources for reconstructing the text of Micah 
include several Hebrew manuscripts from among the 
“Dead Sea Scrolls.” lQpMi (IQ 14) is a fragment of a 
commentary on Micah (Milik 1952; DJD 1: 77-80; cf. 
Horgan 1979; Carmignac 1962), and 4QpMi (4Q168) is 
an even shorter commentary or text of Micah (DJD 5: 36). 
Mur 88 (DJD 2: 181-205) is a long roll containing most of 
the Minor Prophets, but the text is so close to the tradi¬ 
tional MT that it is of little if any use in correcting its 
deficiencies. 

A notable addition to resources for reconstructing the 
history of the Greek version of the Minor Prophets is a 
text from the 1st century c.e. published by Barthelemy 
(1953; 1963). Evidence from this new source can now be 
used to supplement the LXX edition of Ziegler (1967). 
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MICAIAH (PERSON) [Heb mikayah; mikayhu ]. 

I. Mother of Abijah, king of Judah (2 Chr 13:2). Micaiah’s 
name appears solely in the Chronicler’s regnal formula 
for Abijah, where she is identified as the “daughter of 
Uriel of Gibeah.” Her name and parentage are problem¬ 
atic. In the parallel passage in 1 Kgs 15:2, the king’s 
mother is “Maacah, daughter of Abishalom.” Further¬ 
more, in 2 Chr 11:20 (a list of Rehoboam’s wives and 
offspring) she is referred to as “Maacah, the daughter of 
Absalom.” Thus, while 2 Chr 11:2 refers to her as “Mi- 
caiah, daughter of Uriel,” both 1 Kgs 15:2 and 2 Chr 11:20 
identify Abijah’s mother as “Maacah daughter of Abish- 
alom/Absalom.” For a complete discussion of this problem, 
see MAACAH (PERSON); see also QUEEN. 

2. Prince during the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr 17:7). 
Micaiah is the fifth and last prince mentioned in a list of 
princes, Levites, and priests sent by Jehoshaphat on a 
teaching mission throughout Judah (17:7—9). This inci¬ 
dent is unique to the Chronicler’s treatment of Jehosha¬ 
phat and is sometimes viewed as a doublet of 2 Chr 19:4— 

II . 

3. Son of Imlah, and the Israelite prophet who appears 
in the narrative describing oracular inquiries made by the 
kings of Israel and Judah (1 Kgs 22:4-28 = 2 Chr 18:3— 
27). Ahab suggests an alliance with Jehoshaphat aimed at 
recapturing Ramoth-gilead from the Syrians (1 Kgs 22:3- 
4). Jehoshaphat agrees but insists Ahab first seek oracular 
guidance from the prophets of the Lord (v 5). Gathering 
about 400 prophets. Ahab inquires whether or not to 
engage the Syrians in battle (v 6). Their advice is unani¬ 
mous—the Lord will deliver Syria into their hands. Jehosh¬ 
aphat, however, asks if there are any other prophets Ahab 
can consult (v 7). Ahab admits there is one prophet left— 
Micaiah—but grudgingly insists Micaiah never prophecies 
anything good where Ahab is concerned (v 8). At Jehosha- 
phat's insistence, Ahab sends for Micaiah (v 9). While 
Micaiah is being summoned, Zedekiah, son of Chenaanah, 
appears before the kings. By symbolic action and oracle, 
Zedekiah predicts Syria’s defeat (vv 11-12). When Micaiah 
is brought before Ahab and Jehoshaphat, he initially 
agrees with Zedekiah. When pressed, however, Micaiah 
relates visions which predict the death of Ahab (v 17) and 
explain why the other prophets promise victory. He says 


that Yahweh, seeking to entice Ahab into battling the 
Syrians, sent a lying spirit to the prophets (vv 19-23). 
Upon revealing this vision, Micaiah is struck by Zedekiah 
(v 24) and imprisoned by Ahab (vv 26-28). 

Questions have been raised concerning the historical 
scenario presented in 1 Kings 22. See AHAB. De Vries (1 
Kings WBC, 265-66) separates the story into two narra¬ 
tives, one reflecting the conditions found in the reigns of 
Joram and Ahaziah (Narrative A) and the other dating 100 
years later in the reign of Hezekiah (Narrative B). Miller 
suggests that the account originally consisted of a battle 
report reflecting the reign of Jehoahaz. Later, it was ex¬ 
panded to include the prophets and was associated with 
Ahab and Jehoshaphat ( HAIJ , 253; 299-302). Both schol¬ 
ars assume extensive literary activity behind 1 Kings 22, 
which makes the chapter difficult to use for historical 
reconstruction. 

4. A Levite (Neh 11:17,22; 12:35). His father’s name is 
problematic, being either Zabdi (Neh 11:17) or Zaccur 
(12:35). Micaiah’s name occurs solely in the genealogies of 
his descendants, where he is identified as (1) the father of 
Mattaniah, a Levite living in Jerusalem (11:27); (2) the 
great-great-grandfather of Uzzi, overseer of the Levites in 
Jerusalem (11:22); and (3) the great-great-grandfather of 
Zachariah, a trumpeter (12:35). 

5. Priest during the time of Nehemiah (Neh 12:41). 
Micaiah’s name appears fourth in a list of seven priests 
with trumpets. They formed part of the crowd that, along 
with Nehemiah, was present at the rededication of Jerusa¬ 
lem’s walls. 
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6. The father of Achbor (2 Kgs 22:12) and probably the 
grandfather of Elnathan ben Achbor. Achbor was one of 
the men sent by Josiah (ca. 621 b.c.e.) to consult Huldah, 
the prophetess, about the newly discovered book of the 
law. The Chronicler’s parallel account mentions “Abdon 
the son of Micah” instead of “Achbor the son of Micaiah” 
(2 Chr 34:20). See ACHBOR. Elnathan ben Achbor was 
the royal official sent by Jehoiakim (ca. 609 b.c.e.) to 
extradite Uriah, the prophet, from Egypt (Jer 26:22). See 
ELNATHAN. This Micaiah would have been at least 50 
years of age at the time his son Achbor was sent to Huldah, 
and at least in his late 60s when (his grandsons) Elnathan 
was sent to Egypt. Thus, there is some question about 
whether this Micaiah (Heb mikayah ), whose father is not 
named, is the same as Micaiah (Heb mikayhu ), the son of 
Gemariah, who was politically active as late as 605 b.c.e. 
(see #7 below). 

7. The son of Gemariah and grandson of Shaphan, and 
a (older?) contemporary of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer 
36:11-13). It was this Micaiah (Heb mikayhu) who in 605 
b.c.e. first reported to the Judean princes the words that 
Baruch read from Jeremiah’s scroll. 

Can this Micaiah be equated with the father of Achbor 
(see #6 above)? The difference in the spelling of the 
names can be explained simply as an alternate usage ot 
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long and short forms of the theophoric element Heb -yah 
or -yahu. Some scholars suggest that the narratives men¬ 
tioning the two Micaiahs (2 Kgs 22:3-23:24 and Jeremiah 
36) are related and must be read as a unit (Carroll, Jeremiah 
OTL, 663; Thompson, Jeremiah NiCOT, 628). Assuming 
that 2 Kings was available to the writer of Jeremiah 36, the 
name “Achbor” provides a literary link which helps to 
contrast the responses of the two kings when presented 
with a scroll (Isbell 1978; Nicholson 1970: 43). Similarly, 
Jeremiah 26 and 36 share key words and are also sequen¬ 
tially linked, like a short story (see Kessler 1966; Lohfink 
1978). 

When considered together, however, these three texts 
present problematic genealogical data. In 2 Kings 22 and 
its parallel in 1 Chronicles 34 (set in 621 b.c.e.), Shaphan 
the secretary and Ahikam ben Shaphan are listed as con¬ 
temporaries of Micaiah’s son Achbor. In Jeremiah 26 and 
36 (set 13 and 17 years later, respectively), the contempo¬ 
raries of Achbor’s son Elnathan are listed as the familiar 
Ahikam ben Shaphan and also Micaiah ben Gemariah ben 
Shaphan and Gemariah ben Shaphan. If this Micaiah ben 
Gemariah is the same as the father of Achbor (see #6 
above), then four generations of Micaiah’s family could 
simultaneously have been politically involved when Jere¬ 
miah’s scroll was read and later presented to King Je- 
hoiakim: his grandson Elnathan, his son Achbor (not men¬ 
tioned as being present in Jeremiah 36), Micaiah himself, 
and his father Gemariah. The absence of Achbor and the 
listing of Elnathan before his supposed great-grandfather 
in Jer 36:11 and 25 represent political and genealogical 
problems which are compounded even more if this Elna¬ 
than is identified as the father-in-law of Jehoiachim (2 Kgs 
24:8). See ELNATHAN. This Elnathan would have been 
at least in his late 40s when Jeremiah’s scroll was read, 
Micaiah would have been in his late 80s, and Gemariah 
would have been politically active at over 100 years of age. 
Overall, these genealogical data support the conclusion 
that Micaiah, the son of Gemariah, and Micaiah, the father 
of Achbor, were two distinct individuals. 
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Mark J. Fretz 

MICHAEL (ANGEL) [Heb mika?it\. In the elaborate 
angelology that emerged in Judaism during the Hellenistic 
period, Michael is a prince (sar; Dan 10:13, 21) or archan¬ 
gel ( archangelos; Jude 9; 1 En. 20:1-7; 71:3; 2 En. 22:6 [A]; 
4 Bar. 9:5). His name means “Who is like God?” He 
frequently plays a role in late Jewish and Christian litera¬ 
ture, but is mentioned in Scripture only in Dan 10:13, 21; 
12:1; Jude 9; and Rev 12:7 (cf. lThess4:16). 

Michael, along with Raphael, Gabriel, and Phanuel, is 
one of the four archangels present before the throne of 


God (1 En. 9:1; 40; 54:6; 71:8-9, 13; cf. 1 En. 87:2; 88:1; 
1QM 9:14-15) and of a larger group of archangels num¬ 
bering seven (1 En. 20:1-7; Tob 12:15; cf. 1 En. 81:5; 
90:21-22; Rev 8:2). He is often represented as the leader 
of the archangels (Ascen. Isa. 3:16). 

In his capacity as archangel, Michael has several roles. 
He is first of all the patron angel of Israel (Dan 10:23; 
12:1; 1 En. 20:5; 1QM 17:6-8; cf. T. Mos. 10:2). In this 
capacity he fights for Israel against the rival angels of the 
Persians (Dan 10:13-14, 20—21) and will deliver Israel 
from the tribulation of its enemies in the last days (Dan 
12:1; cf. Rev 12:7-9; T. Levi 5:5—6). He is the champion of 
Israel against the forces of Edom (i.e., Rome; Exod. Rab. 
18:5), and his name is emblazoned on one of the four 
towers used in the holy war against the Kittim (i.e., Ro¬ 
mans; 1QM 9:14-15). In this bellicose capacity, Michael is 
called an archistratig or chief captain (2 En. 22:6 [J]; 
33:10). 

Michael is also an intercessor for Israel before God (Tob 
12:15; cf. T. Dan 6:2; T. Levi 5:5—6) as well as for the entire 
world (1 Enoch 9; Ascen. Isa. 9:23 [Latin]). In relation to 
this role, he is described as merciful (1 En. 20:5; 40:9; 68; 
cf. 71:3) and righteous (4 Bar. 9:5; cf. I En. 71:3), and as 
opening the gates of heaven for the righteous (4 Bar. 9:5). 
He is the guardian of the soul of Abraham (T. Abr. 19:4) 
and contended with Satan for the body of Moses (Jude 9). 
This latter story is probably derived from the lost ending 
of the T. Mos. (so Origen princ. 3.2.1) and dealt with Satan’s 
claim that Moses did not deserve an honorable burial 
because he had murdered the Egyptian (Exod 2:12). In 
tradition, Michael does bury Moses (Tg. Ps.-J. on Deut 
34:6). 

Keeping the heavenly books is also attributed to Michael. 
The reference in Dan 12:1 to Michael defending those of 
Israel whose names are found “written in a book” led to 
the notion that Michael himself was the recording angel 
(cf. Ascen. Isa. 9:19-23 [Latin]). He was the intermediary 
between God and Moses when the Law was delivered to 
Moses (Gk Apoc. Mos . 1; cf. Jub. 1:27-2:1; Acts 7:38, 53) 
and puts the Law in the hearts of believers (Herm. Sim. 
8.3.3). He is also the guardian of the secrets by which 
heaven and earth are established (cf. I En. 60:11-25). 

Michael is the leader of the angels that cause Satan to 
fall from heaven (Rev 12:7-9), and he will be one of the 
four archangels who bind the armies of Satan and throw 
them into the furnace (I En. 54:6). He may be the archan¬ 
gel that announces the Parousia (I Thess 4:16). 
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MICHAEL (PERSON) [Heb mika?el\. “Michael” appears 
to be a popular Judean name in the Persian period. The 
name possibly originated during the Exile in Babylon (see 
#1 and 10 below), and the Chronicler drew upon it to 
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complete artificial genealogies, particularly those related 
to the tribe of Issachar (see #5 and 8 below). Interestingly, 
the name became less prominent once it was associated 
with a heavenly being in the Hellenistic period (see MI¬ 
CHAEL [ANGEL]) and only returned to prominence after 
the rise of Christianity. 

1. The father of Sethur, the Asherite representative 
sent by Moses into Canaan to spy out the land (Num 
13:13). This Michael appears in a list (Num 13:4-15) 
commonly ascribed to the Priestly writer. The historical 
provenance of the list is difficult to discern, as it contains 
both early and late onomastic evidence. Michael, however, 
seems to represent a later strand of onomastic develop¬ 
ment within the list, as the name arises in conjunction with 
other names with the theophoric y el (see Gray Numbers ICC, 
135-36). Michael may then represent a name generated 
from the Priestly writer’s own era that was used to supple¬ 
ment an earlier list. 

2. According to the Chronicler, a member of the Trans¬ 
jordanian tribe of Gad during the reigns of Jotham and 
Jeroboam II (1 Chr 5:13). The nature of the list in which 
Michael appears remains unclear. While some data indi¬ 
cate that the Chronicler used a nonbiblical source in 1 Chr 
5:11-17 (see Williamson 1 and 2 Chronicles NCBC, 64-65), 
the presence of the Chronicler's style and of the name 
“Meshullam,” a prominent postexilic name, suggests that 
the Chronicler composed the genealogy artificially or at 
least supplemented an earlier list with names from his own 
era. 

3. A Gadite, the son of Jeshishai and the father of 
Gilead (1 Chr 5:14). Michael here appears as a forefather 
of the Gadite of the same name mentioned in 1 Chr 5:13. 
Textual problems in 1 Chr 5:14-15 complicate further the 
obscure origin of the section (see also #2 above). 

4. According to the Chronicler, the great-grandfather 
of Asaph, the levitical singer (1 Chr 6:25—Eng 6:40). The 
only context in which Michael appears within a levitical 
genealogy is in 1 Chronicles 6, a fact made conspicuous by 
his absence in the related levitical genealogy of 1 Chr 6:1— 
15—Eng 6:16-30). Curtis and Madsen (Chronicles ICC, 
134-36) have plausibly conjectured that the Chronicler 
expanded the genealogy of 1 Chr 6:1-15—Eng 6:16-30 
with common names from his era, such as Michael, in 
order to make Asaph contemporaneous with David. The 
Chronicler thereby harmonized his genealogical records 
with his historical narrative. 

5. According to the Chronicler, a military leader, the 
son of Izrahiah, from the tribe of Issachar during the 
reign of David (1 Chr 7:3). The dependence of 1 Chr 7:1 
upon Numbers 26 and Judg 10:1 (see Curtis and Madsen 
Chronicles ICC, 144-45), its style, and the lateness of the 
names of Michael’s immediate kin suggest that the Chron¬ 
icler has artificially constructed this genealogy from com¬ 
mon names from his own era. Rudolph (Chronikbiicher 
HAT, 64) plausibly conjectured that “sons of Izrahiah” (v 
3a) may have appeared in the text as a result of dittogra- 
phy. If so, the text originally portrayed Michael as one of 
the five sons of Uzzi, the brother of Izrahiah, rather than 
his son. 

6. A Benjaminite inhabitant of Jerusalem, the son of 
Beriah (1 Chr 8:16). For further discussion, see JAKIM. 

7. A military leader of the Mannassites who deserted to 


David at Ziklag (1 Chr 12:20). For further discussion, see 
JERIMOTH #4. 

8. The father of Omri, the administrator of the tribe of 
Issachar during the reign of David (1 Chr 27:18). The 
inclusion of both the sons of Levi and the sons of Aaron 
in the twelve-tribe structure of Israel reveals the late, 
artificial nature of the list of the princes of Israel in 1 Chr 
27:16-22. The Chronicler has utilized the name “Mi¬ 
chael,” already identified with the tribe of Issachar (see #5 
above), to create anachronistically an administrative struc¬ 
ture during the reign of David. It may even be possible 
that the Chronicler meant for the reader to equate “Mi¬ 
chael, the son of Izrahiah” of 1 Chr 7:3 with “Michael, the 
father of Omri” of 1 Chr 27:18. 

9. According to 2 Chronicles, a son of Jehoshaphat and 
a brother of Jehoram (2 Chr 21:2). 2 Chr 21:2-4 alone 
describes the misfortune of Michael, along with his broth¬ 
ers Azariah, Jehiel, Zechariah, and Shephatiah. Michael 
and his brothers receive wealth and their own fortified 
cities from their father (2 Chr 21:3a). Their fortune, 
however, is short-lived. Following Jehoshaphat’s death, 
firstborn son and heir designate Jehoram purges his king¬ 
dom of all potential rivals to the throne, including Michael 
and his brothers. While some commentators believe that 
the Chronicler here preserves an authentic preexilic 
source (see Myers 2 Chronicles AB, 120), the style, themes, 
and commonality of names in Chronicles and the postex¬ 
ilic period suggest that the Chronicler has created the 
passage for his narrative purpose. The Chronicler most 
likely anachronistically retrojected the postexilic name 
“Michael” into the time of the divided kingdom for this 
purpose. 

10. A 5th-century b.c.e. Diaspora Judean in Babylon 
whose son, Zebadiah, led eighty kinsmen back to Judea 
from Babylon with Ezra (Ezra 8:8). However, the parallel 
account in 1 Esdr 8:34 identifies Michael as the father of 
Zeraiah, the leader of seventy men. Michael was from the 
family of Shephatiah, a family involved in the first repatri¬ 
ation of Judah under Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:4). For further 
discussion, see GERSHOM. The family does not appear 
again in the reforms of Ezra or Nehemiah. 

John W. Wright 


MICHAL (PERSON) [Heb mikal\. The younger daugh¬ 
ter of Saul, king of Israel (1 Sam 14:49), and the wife, first 
of David (1 Sam 18:27), then of Palti/Paltiel (1 Sam 25:44; 
2 Sam 3:15-17), and then finally again of David (1 Sam 
3:15-17). Michal is introduced in a genealogical note 
concerning Saul (1 Sam 14:49-52). Appearing fifth and 
last in a list of Saul’s offspring (v 49), she is preceded bv 
her three brothers (Jonathan, Ishvi, and Malchishua) and 
an older sister (Merab). In the narrative, Michal loves 
David, a fact which pleases her father Saul (1 Sam 18:20). 
Once again (cf. 1 Sam 18:17-19) Saul promises his daugh¬ 
ter to David. For the bride-price of a hundred Philistine 
foreskins, David can become son-in-law to the king (vv 21- 
27). Although Saul explains the bride-price in terms of 
revenge against his enemies (v 25), the narrator imputes a 
more nefarious reason for Saul’s request: by sending David 
against the Philistines, Saul hopes he will be killed (vv 21; 
25). Saul’s plan fails, however, and David returns with the 
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foreskins to claim his promised wife, Michal (v 27). The 
narrative concludes with a David whom Saul fears and 
hates (v 29), but whom both Yahweh and Michal (or Israel, 
Gk) love (v 28). 

Saul’s hatred of David is the backdrop to 1 Sam 19:11 — 
17. Knowing her father’s plan to kill David, Michal warns 
him and helps him escape. She lowers David through the 
window (v 12), makes the bed look as if he is still in it (v 
13), and twice lies to Saul—first saying David is sick (v 14) 
and then insisting that David threatened her into helping 
him (v 17). Nothing more is heard of Michal until the brief 
note in 1 Sam 25:44: following David’s marriage to Abigail 
(v 42) and Ahinoam (v 43), the narrator notes that Saul 
gave Michal, “his daughter” and “David’s wife,” to Palti, 
son of Laish from Gallim. 

Saul’s reported actions in 1 Sam 25:44 are the source of 
David’s request in 2 Sam 3:12-16. Approached by Abner 
concerning an alliance, David stipulates that Michal must 
be returned before negotiations can commence (vv 12- 
13). This request is formalized by a message to Ishbosheth, 
Saul’s son, demanding her return (v 14). In a highly 
dramatic scene, Ishbosheth takes Michal from her new 
husband and returns her to David (vv 15-16). 

The final narrative concerning Michal is found in 2 Sam 
6:16-23, the entry of the Ark into Jerusalem. Looking out 
the window, Michal, “the daughter of Saul,” sees David 
dancing before the incoming Ark and despises him (v 16). 
After criticizing David for his behavior, Michal herself is 
rebuked (vv 20-22). Following this harsh interchange, the 
narrator notes that Michal, “the daughter of Saul,” re¬ 
mained childless until her death (v 23). 

(The reference to Michal, wife of Adriel, and her five 
sons in 2 Sam 21:8 is probably a scribal error and should 
read “Merab” [cf. RSV].) 

Historians have puzzled over why Saul would offer one 
of his daughters to David, a supposed rival. Either Saul, as 
the text suggests, never intended the marriage to take 
place (assuming David would be killed by the Philistines) 
or else the time frame in 1 Sam 18:20-28 must be ques¬ 
tioned. Two suggestions are to place the marriage before 
David’s relationship to Saul deteriorated (Ishida 1977: 22) 
or to place it after Saul’s death—cf, 1 Sam 3:12-13 (NHI, 
184-86). 

What was the political significance of David’s marriage 
to Michal:' Morgenstern (1929) identifies the marriage as a 
“imia-marriage,” by which succession to the throne passed 
through the distaff side of the family. If this were so, then 
David’s marriage to Michal constituted a legal right to 
Saul’s throne. Morgenstern’s argument, however, assumes 
a matriarchate in Israel—an assumption for which there is 
little evidence. It is more likely that David married Michal 
to gain a toehold in Saul’s house. Since David’s power base 
was in the south, he needed Michal to attract the pro- 
Saulide population and establish a claim to Saul’s throne. 

More recent treatments of Michal’s marriage to David 
focus on the literary artistry of the story (see especially 
Alter 1981: 118-26; Fokkelman 1986: 209-47). See also 
QUEEN. 
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Linda S. Schearing 

MICHAL, TEL (MR 131174). A site located on a 
kurkar (sandstone) cliff overlooking the Mediterranean 
about 6.5 km N of the Yarkon River estuary. Ancient 
remains are spread over five separate locations: the high 
tell (0.3 hectares), rising 30 m above sea level, the slightly 
lower N hill (about 4 hectares), and three hillocks 200 m to 
the E. The region was never suitable for dry farming 
because of the infertility of the sandy soil and poor drain¬ 
age conditions. Some sustenance was certainly afforded by 
fishing, horticulture (grapes and figs), and hunting, but 
the main economic basis was apparently outside support 
by central political authorities and a coastal maritime 
trade. An underwater kurkar ridge at the foot of the tell 
may have provided a safe channel for the anchoring of 
small ships. 

The ancient name of the site is unknown, although in 
the 1920s the local inhabitants referred to the immediate 
vicinity as “Dahrat Makmish.” The official name is now Tel 
Michal (or Tel Mikhal). 

Between 1958 and 1960, N. Avigad excavated the NE 
hillock, where he uncovered three superimposed cultic 
structures dating to the Iron Age, Persian, and Hellenistic 
periods. Large-scale excavations, directed by Z. Herzog, 
J. D. Muhly, and G. Rapp, Jr., were conducted between 
1977 and 1980. 

The first settlement at Tel Michal was erected on the 
high tell in the MB III (Stratum XVII, late 17th century 
b.c.), at the time that the Fifteenth (Hyksos) Dynasty was 
expanding from Lower Egypt along the coastal plain of S 
Canaan. The newcomers constructed an earthen platform, 
4 m high, on which to erect their buildings. Little of this 
phase survived, since most of the W, seaward side of the 
original mound was destroyed either by wave abrasion or 
tectonic shocks. A second such catastrophe occurred at the 
end of LB I (Stratum XVI, mid-15th century). To compen¬ 
sate for the missing portion of the mound, huge earth¬ 
works were constructed against the E slope after each 
disaster, thereby increasing its width by about 30 m. A 
thick wall of Stratum XVI at the N end of the mound may 
have been part of a fort guarding the coastal approach. 

The third phase, LB IIA (Stratum XV, 14th— ISth cen¬ 
turies), left few remains, since the Iron Age builders lev¬ 
eled off the old ruins and dumped the debris down the 
slopes. A great amount of LB pottery, including a rare 
assemblage of decorated kraters, was found scattered on 
the S slope. 

The tell remained abandoned for about 300 years and 
was resettled only in the 10th century b.c., when the three 
E hillocks were occupied for the first time. There were two 
phases of private dwellings (Strata XIV-XIII) on the high 
tell. An open high place was built on the NE hillock, a 
chapel with a stone-built altar, surrounded by favissae, on 
the E hillock, and two bench-lined structures on the SE 
hillock. Two winepresses were found nearby. This phase 
corresponds with Phoenician colonization of the central 
coast of Israel during the period of prosperous commer- 
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cial relations between Tyre and the United Kingdom (1 
Kings 9). A few meager remains in Stratum XII hint at 
limited occupation in the 8th century b.c. 

Toward the end of the 6th century, Tel Michal entered 
into a long period of prosperity. Six phases of Persian- 
period settlement were recorded on the high tell (Strata 
XI-VI, ca. 525-300 b.c.). A large fort or administrative 
building stood at its N end, and several dwellings stood to 
its S. A storeroom for wine containing more than twenty 
storage jars was excavated, as well as a deep circular silo 
for grain storage. 

A domestic quarter covering at least half a hectare grew 
up on the N hill. Pottery kilns were found on its W and N 
slopes. One of these collapsed with five recently fired 
storage jars still inside. These may have been containers 
for the wine processed in the nearby contemporary wine¬ 
presses, two of which were excavated. A huge cemetery 
covered most of the E slope. Although only about 10 
percent of it was exposed, it contained more than 120 
burial sites of various types: cist tombs, pit graves, and 
infant storage jar burials. The grave goods included bead 
jewelry, bowls, necklaces, anklets, bronze fibulae, tools of 
iron, and even nails of wooden coffins. 

From the temple on the NE hillock, dozens of clay and 
stone figurines with Phoenician affinities were recovered. 
There was another, smaller chapel on the E hillock, sur¬ 
rounded by favissae, one containing intact, unused oil 
lamps. 

Following the conquest of the area by Alexander the 
Great, occupation continued uninterruptedly into the Hel¬ 
lenistic period, as testified by coins dating to the end of 
the 4th century b.c. The beginning of the 3d century saw 
an upsurge in building activity (Stratum V). A central 
fortress covered most of the high tell, and a large, com¬ 
munity winepress was sunk into the debris on the N hill. A 
new shrine was constructed over the former chapel on the 
NE hillock. The monumental architecture points toward 
control by central economic and political powers; Ptole¬ 
maic (Stratum V) and Seleucid (Stratum IV), A hoard of 
47 tetradachmas of Ptolemy I—III was found buried in the 
E hillock. 

In the 1st century b.c., Tel Michal was incorporated into 
the Hasmonean kingdom. The discovery of several coins 
of Alexander Jannaeus and the presence of a small fort on 
the high tell (Stratum III) indicate that it may have been 
one of the fortified points on the “Jannaeus line.” 

In the Early Roman period (first half of the 1st century 
a.d.), a citadel (about 40 m by 40 m) with a watchtower in 
its courtyard was erected on the high tell (Stratum II). The 
site was then deserted for some 700 years, except for a 
small lookout tower of the Early Arab period (Stratum I). 
Afterward, Tel Michal was completely abandoned. 
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Ze’ev Herzog 

MICHMASH (PLACE) [Heb mikmas; mikmds}. An OT 
town located near the boundary between the tribes of 


Benjamin and Ephraim. The first Heb spelling is found 
mainly in preexilic narratives: 1 Sam 13:2, 5, 12, 16, 23; 
14:5, 31; Isa 10:28; and Neh 11:31, while the second 
spelling is only used in postexilic narrative accounts: Ezra 
2:27; Neh 7:31 (but note the reversion to the alternative 
spelling in Neh 11:31). The site is mentioned also in 
1 Macc 9:73. 

Modern scholars have consistently identified Michmash 
with the Arab village of Mukhmas (M.R. 176142), 11 km 
NE of Jerusalem. Recent archaeological surface surveyors, 
however, found only scattered late Iron Age sherds at 
Mukhmas, and therefore have proposed that biblical Mich¬ 
mash existed 1 km to the N, at Khirbet el-Hara el-Fawqa, 
where Iron Age I and II sherds were found (Kochavi 
1972: 180). 

Michmash nestled among the hills forming the N side 
of the deep Wadi es-Swenit, which extends from the central 
Palestinian hill country into the Jordan valley. Since this 
canyon becomes an impassable gorge immediately E of 
Michmash, the most easterly ancient road in the vicinity 
linked Michmash with Benjaminite Gibeah/Geba (Jaba), 2 
km to the S on the opposite rim of the canyon, by way of 
the “Michmash Pass” (1 Sam 13:23; also called the “Geba 
Pass”; cf. Isa 10:29; Judg 20:33?). On each side of this pass 
reportedly stood two rock columns nicknamed Bozez 
(“slippery”?) and Seneh (“tooth”?), cf. 1 Sam 14:4-5; these 
probably correspond to rock formations currently found 
in the wadi nearly 200 m below and 1 km SE of Mukhmas. 

Michmash figures prominently in the story of the He¬ 
brew uprising against the Philistines early in Israel’s his¬ 
tory (1 Sam 13-14). Saul is reported to have struck down a 
Philistine nesib (“governor”? “garrison”?), which caused the 
Philistines to fortify Michmash with chariots and infantry 
(13:4-6); the figures mentioned in the report (e.g., 30,000 
chariots) are clearly exaggerated. Saul is associated closely 
throughout the story with Gibeah (probably an ancient 
toponym for Jaba), across the valley from Michmash. 

Another source (13:23-14:23) seems to focus on Jona¬ 
than’s role in the battle of Michmash (Blenkinsopp 1964; 
Arnold 1987: 184-218). Leaving Geba (Jaba) where he 
had struck down the Philistine ne$ib (13:3), Jonathan and 
his squire made their way down through the Michmash 
pass and climbed up the steep hill, where they surprised 
the Philistine soldiers at Michmash. After having been 
joined by Saul’s men, the Israelites then reportedly chased 
the Philistines past Beth-aven (Tell Maryam?) toward Aija- 
lon (14:31). The notice that Saul stationed 2,000 troops tc 
be with him in Michmash (13:2), which now prefaces the 
entire account, probably originally referred to the out¬ 
come of the battle of Michmash (Miller 1974: 161). 

After the division of the kingdom, Asa fortified Mizpah 
and Geba as N fortresses of Judah (1 Kgs 15:22); the Wadi 
es-Swenit became the border between Judah and Israel 
and Michmash probably thus lay within Israelite territory 
In Isa 10:27c-32, there is a report of the advance of ar 
invading army over this border as it progressed toward 
Jerusalem. This force reportedly crossed the Geba pas* 
after having left its support equipment in Michmash 
(10:29) before resuming its march the next day. 

In postexilic times, the village was one of the Jewish 
towns under Persian rule. In Neh 11:31, Michmash is listed 
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among the cities inhabited by Benjaminites, while Ezra 
2;27 (= Neh 7:31) reports a population there of 122. 

In the Maccabean era, Jonathan resided at Michmash, 
from which he ruled his loyal Jewish followers (1 Macc 
9:73) before moving to Jerusalem. 
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MICHMETHATH (PLACE) [Heb mikmetdt]. The 
northern point of the boundary separating Ephraim from 
Manasseh (Josh 16:6; 17:7). The site is said to be east of 
Shechem, though most scholars agree that the direction is 
more accurately to the SE. The text does not indicate 
whether the site is an actual settlement or simply a striking 
geographical feature. Kallai ( HGB , 400-401) summarizes 
the possibilities: the Gebel ^el-Kabir range (that would 
place the site to the NE of Shechem, well into Manasseh); 
a valley, specifically the Wadi Bedan, which descends 
southeastward toward the Jordan valley. If it were a settle¬ 
ment, the site would most likely be Khirbit 3 Ibn Naser. 
Evidence favoring one site over another is inconclusive. 

Elmer H. Dyck 

MICHRI (PERSON) [Heb mikri]. A Benjaminite men¬ 
tioned only in 1 Chr 9:8 (MT) as an ancestor of the clan 
of Elah, one of four such clans listed in vv 7—9 as having 
returned from the Babylonian Exile. The corresponding 
Benjaminite section in the parallel list found in Nehemiah 
11, however, omits any mention of the clan of Elah (in¬ 
deed, only one clan, that of Sallu, is seemingly to be found 
in vv 7-9 [but cf. Curtis and Madsen Chronicles ICC, 171 
concerning Ibneiah]). This curious anomaly led William¬ 
son (1 and 2 Chronicles NCBC, 89) to suggest that the 
Chronicler’s inclusion of four Benjaminite clans is the 
more plausible of the two extant traditions, and that some¬ 
thing more than scribal error must be posited to explain 
the differences between the two lists. 

In regard to the meaning of the name “Michri,” Noth 
(IPN, 189, n. 3) pointed to the root mkr, “purchase,” or the 
like. He suggested that Michri’s parents perhaps meant to 
convey by such a name that their child represented some 
sort of just “recompense” or “compensation” on the part 
of the deity. 

In place of the unique form mikri found in the MT of 1 
Chr 9:8, both the LXX and the Syriac attest the relatively 
familiar name MACH IR (Heb mdkir)\ this probably repre¬ 
sents a metathesis of the rel and the yod. Less likely is the 
su S8 es tion that the MT form resulted from a dittograph 


of the subsequent waw, later read as yod (the two letters are 
virtually indistinguishable in the later Judean scripts). 

William H. Barnes 

MIDDIN (PLACE) [Heb middin]. Town situated in the 
wilderness of Judah (Josh 15:61), within the same district 
as En-gedi. This settlement is listed among the towns 
within the tribal allotment of Judah (Josh 15:21-62). Re¬ 
cent archaeological work in the Buqeiah valley has uncov¬ 
ered three Iron Age fortress-farms which may be associ¬ 
ated with the towns of this district (Stager 1976). If the list 
in Josh 15:61—62 runs N to S, then ancient Middin is 
probably to be located at Khirbet Abu Tabaq (Boling and 
Wright Joshua AB, 392; M.R. 188126). 
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MIDIAN (PERSON) [Heb midyan]. MIDIANITES. The 
son of Abraham and Keturah in the genealogy of Genesis 
25:2. It is also the name of an ethnic or political population 
group especially associated with S Transjordan that played 
a very important role in the earliest history of ancient 
Israel, and is probably the earliest identifiable Arabic¬ 
speaking social group. 

A. The Name 

The origin of the name midyan is unknown, though it 
has been suggested (Mendenhall 1973: 163ff.) that the 
root mady- is non-Semitic, and possibly cognate to the 
designation of Medes of much later times. The biblical 
genealogy (Gen 25:2) includes two variants, midyan and 
medan y cognates of both of which appear in Greek sources 
of the Hellenistic period as names of towns E of the Gulf 
of Aqaba (Knauf 1985). 

B. Midianites in Early Biblical Tradition 

Biblical tradition listed the eponymous ancestor, Midian, 
as one of six sons born to the patriarch Abraham by his 
second wife, Keturah (Gen 25:1—6). According to this 
account Abraham sent these sons away from Canaan to the 
E country, a tradition that implies an origin in Canaan 
proper for these proto-Arabic tribal designations. This 
tradition is now powerfully reinforced by linguistic evi¬ 
dence that derives the pre-Islamic Arabic language and 
writing system from the Bronze Age Mediterranean 
coastal region (Mendenhall 1985: chap. 10). 

The Midianites as a historically existent society are rep¬ 
resented in the Joseph stories (Gen 37:25-36) as traders 
traveling by camel caravan between Gilead (N Transjordan) 
and Egypt, and in this case dealing in slaves as well as 
“gum, balm, and myrrh.” The term Midianite alternates 
with the term Ishmaelite, probably to be explained by the 
fact that at the time the narrative reached its present form, 
the Midianites had ceased to exist as a distinct social group 
but were identified with an ethnic group later called Ish- 
maelites. The narrative certainly is not earlier than the 
monarchy, and there is no reason to believe that it is based 
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upon any historical event. However, the narrative does 
evidently make use of historical memory concerning the 
Midianites, and the picture it yields is plausible in view of 
present information concerning the society and its culture. 

In contrast, the connections between Moses and the 
Midianites are manifold, detailed, and remarkable (Exod 
2-4, 18; Numbers 25, 31) and can hardly be explained on 
any basis other than historical fact. Upon fleeing from 
Egypt to somewhere in the Sinai Peninsula after killing the 
Egyptian overseer, Moses joined and then married the 
daughter (Zipporah) of a Midianite sheepherder, variously 
named Reuel, Jethro, or Hobab. This Midianite shepherd 
was in later tradition promoted to the Midianite priest¬ 
hood, doubtless because of the tradition in Exod 18:12, 
where we are told that Jethro offered a burnt offering and 
sacrifice, followed by a common meal with “all the elders 
of Israel.” Clearly the later tradition was unaware of the 
significance and social context of a typical menseff\ which 
at that time may very well have been an implied covenant 
of peace between the two groups. 

By his wife, Moses had two sons named Gershom (or 
Gershon) and Eliezer (Exod 18:3-4). In Exod 4:18-20, his 
wife and sons were taken with him to Egypt, but in Exodus 
18:2 they are still with Jethro—a fact that is explained by 
the statement that Moses had “sent her away,” i.e., divorced 
her. Exodus 18 is the original and correct version, for the 
sons are repeatedly called “her sons.” This corresponds to 
the ancient customary law by which children born to a ger 
(i.e., a resident alien) normally remain with their maternal 
grandfather, as in the law of Exod 21:4, and implied also 
in the Jacob-Laban narrative. All of these Midianite names 
except Eliezer actually occur in pre-Islamic Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions, together with most of the other names cited in 
biblical sources as those of Midianite or Moabite persons 
(Mendenhall 1984). 

Later, the band of escapees from Egypt was guided in 
the desert by Moses’ father-in-law (Num 10:29-32), 
though later pious tradition evidently entirely forgot this 
feature of the period of Wanderings and substituted the 
miraculous (and drastically misunderstood) pillar of cloud 
and pillar of fire as desert guides (Exod 13:21-22; Num 
9:15-23). 

The organization of the small band was carried out 
according to the recommendations of Moses’ father-in-law 
(Exod 18:13-27). The system of “rulers” of thousands, 
hundreds, fifties, and tens is essentially the ANE military 
organization, and the rudiments of the system may be 
identified in the census lists of Numbers 1 and 26 (Men¬ 
denhall 1958) and in the story of Gideon, where there are 
contrasts between “thousands” and hundreds. Whatever 
the social organization may have been, it is remarkable that 
Israelite tradition attributed it to the Midianites. Even 
more significant is the fact that the narrative implies that 
Moses’ band did not have a preexistent social organization. 
This is, of course, quite in contrast to later orthodox 
dogma expressed in the narratives that the ancestors of all 
the twelve tribes went down into Egypt, and of course their 
descendants, complete with tribal organization, emerged 
from Egypt with Moses. The “mixed multitude” (Exod 
12:38; Num 11:4) was the original band of Moses’ follow¬ 
ers, and the twelve tribes were added to the traditions after 
the formation of the Federation in Palestine proper. 


Moses invited his hosts to join them in the quest for the 
promised land (Num 10:29), but the Midianites declined 
the offer. This tradition is especially important since it 
indicates that Moses and his band of followers were willing 
and eager to obtain adherents and followers of the new 
ideology: like all other religious movements in their for¬ 
mative period, the survival and success of the religious 
society depended upon its attractiveness to potential new 
adherents. 

The next connection with the Midianites was tragic 
(Numbers 25). The festivities at Baal-Peor, somewhere 
near the foot of Mt. Nebo, induced one of Moses’ band to 
join in the pagan (fertility?) rite, and a zealot for Yahweh 
killed both the Israelite and the Midianite princes involved 
(Mendenhall 1973: chap. 4). The result was lasting hostility 
between the two groups, and in Numbers 31 the last act of 
Moses’ life is to order the extermination of the Midianites, 
in a narrative that reflects little historical reality other than 
a reflection of certain practices of the monarchy, and the 
late ideology of the priestly author of the narrative. It is 
probable, however, that there had been an armed conflict 
between the two groups, reflected in the brief notice of 
Josh 13:21. A nucleus of historical fact probably is involved 
in the names of the five kings of the Midianites who were 
killed in the battle, for one of the names, Rekem, is 
recorded by Josephus as being the original native name of 
Petra. Another of the names, Evi, occurs on an Ammonite 
seal of the 8th to 7th centuries b.c. (Hammond 1960), and 
the other names also occur in pre-Islamic Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions. 

The last episode concerning the Midianites took place 
in Canaan proper with action concluding in Transjordan, 
and is recorded in considerable detail (Judges 6-8). The 
defeat of the Midianites by Gideon and his small band 
evidently had a considerable impact, for it is cited by Isaiah 
(9:4) centuries later as a precedent for later anticipated 
acts of God. The Midianites are again represented as 
camel riders, but this time as warriors, not as caravan 
traders. For various reasons, the periodic incursions of the 
Midianite camel riders are almost certainly to be inter¬ 
preted as regular tax-collecting expeditions. In spite of the 
agriculture engaged in around the Midianite heartland, 
there is little doubt that the production of foodstuffs there 
was inadequate for the population, and thus the more 
highly productive regions of Palestine proper were called 
upon regularly for contributions, especially at harvest 
time. It is tempting, in view of all the evidence, to conclude 
that the Midianites may well have exercised a temporary 
imperial domination of Palestine and Transjordan at the 
very beginning of early Israel s history. Again, the parallel 
to the Philistine domination is striking, including the fact 
that, according to the biblical tradition, the Midianite 
policy consisted of a coalition of five kings. 

The last reference to Midian as an existent political 
entity is the laconic notice in Genesis 36:35 that states that 
Hadad, son of Bedad, the fourth king of the Edomites, 
defeated the Midianites in the land of Moab. This event 
may reasonably be placed shortly after 1100 b.c.. All sub¬ 
sequent references to Midian seem clearly to be geograph¬ 
ical or genealogical in nature. The name remained in use 
as a place name, and local traditions concerning Midian 
and the Midianites continued until the rise of Islam. Ac- 
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cording to the Quran, the father-in-law of Moses was sent 
as a prophet to the Midianites to warn them of the coming 
destruction. 

C. Midian in Later Biblical Tradition 

In the narrative of the rebellion of the Edomite prince 
Hadad in 1 Kgs 11:18, the term Midian has already be¬ 
come a geographical designation—presumably referring 
to some section of S Transjordan. From “Midian,” Hadad 
set out for Egypt to escape the wholesale slaughter of 
Edomite males that was carried out by David and Joab. 

In later biblical tradition dealing with the “conquest” 
period, Midian is very closely associated with Moab: in the 
Balaam story, elders of Midian are mentioned together 
with elders of Moab (Num 22:4, 7) as being sent to N Syria 
to fetch Balaam. Similarly, in Josh 13:21, the Midianite 
kings of Num 31:8 are listed, but designated as nesike of 
Sihon, king of the Amorites who ruled in Heshbon. The 
term nesike is obscure and relatively late (cf. Mic 5:4 
[—Eng 5:5]; Ezek 32:21), but is probably intended to 
indicate that they were chieftains who derived their au¬ 
thority from Sihon and thus were client chieftains. 

Later biblical references to the conflict with Midian, 
however, seem to refer only to the Gideon narrative of 
Judges 6-8, for it was, of course, the victory that had 
special significance for the mainstream of the biblical tribes 
in Palestine proper. Psalm 83:9-12 refers to the Midianite 
personages by the names they have in Judges, and it refers 
to their destruction as a precedent for the coming destruc¬ 
tion of surrounding enemies. In Isaiah 9:3 and the late 
prose addition of 10:26, the victory over Midian also is 
cited as a precedent for the coming defeat of the enemies 
of the kingdom of Judah. Finally, in Hab 3:7 and Isa 60:6, 
the prophecies reflect the usage of the word “Midian” as a 
purely geographical designation. 

D. The Midianite People and Culture 

Though older scholarship saw the Midianites as typical 
bedouin nomads because of their possession of camels, it 
is now clear that they had a complex and highly sophisti¬ 
cated society at a time when there is no reason to believe 
that the bedouin culture even existed (Knauf 1985). The 
biblical account twice gives us the names of their five kings 
(Num 31:8; Josh 13:21), which strongly suggests that their 
political organization consisted of a federation of five city- 
states, much like the well-known federation of the Philis¬ 
tines, and similar federations of the Etruscans in Italy, who 
were also of Anatolian origin. 

Archaeological evidence strongly indicates that Midian 
was an important political entity that came into existence 
rather suddenly in the N Hejaz region, E of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, sometime in the 13th century b.c. Recent surveys 
have revealed evidence of numerous town and village sites 
in that region from the end of the LB into the early Iron 
ages (Parr et al. 1970; Ingraham et al. 1981). The people 
certainly spoke a language that was an archaic ancestor of 
Arabic, and they possessed a highly sophisticated culture 
that had connections from Anatolia to Egypt. 

Recent archaeological surveys in the Hejaz have revealed 
massive walled cities, sophisticated irrigation installations, 
evidence of mining and smelting operations, and, most 
important, a unique type of painted pottery that has since 


been recognized as occurring in sites in the Jordan valley 
and Palestine proper. The painted pottery is of particular 
importance since the painted motifs are very closely akin 
to the Mycenaean pottery of Anatolia and the Aegean, 
while the technology of pottery manufacture is most 
closely related to that of Egypt (Parr 1982). See also QUR- 
RAYAH. The Midianites, therefore, constitute another 
example of a society that was familiar with, and created a 
demand for, Mycenaean types of ceramics that had to be 
locally manufactured in the early Iron Age. This is entirely 
parallel to the similar taste for Mycenaean types of pottery 
that brought about the local production of the well-known 
Philistine wares. Similar cultural processes can be observed 
also at Ras Ibn Hani, on the coast just N of Ugarit. This 
aspect of Midianite culture justifies the conclusion that 
there was some element in the society that had roots in the 
Anatolian/Aegean region, however remote they may have 
been. 

Recent archaeological investigations have thus com¬ 
pletely changed dominant views concerning the Midi¬ 
anites, and as usual new questions are raised which are not 
so easily answered as the old ones. One of the most basic 
is, What is or was meant by the term “Midianite”? In this 
case (as in many, if not most, other cases of terms that we 
regard as “ethnic” designations), the term most probably 
arose from some small grass-roots social organization; 
then, as the society grew in size and developed into a 
political power structure or federation, the term became 
increasingly remote from its original context (both social 
and geographical). The consequences of a failure to rec¬ 
ognize contrasts in the meaning of such designations of 
social groups have often been unfortunate. 

Because the homeland of the Midianite archaeological 
culture is clearly in the region to the E of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, there has been a naive tendency to assume that all 
references to Midianites must either come from that re¬ 
gion or be fictitious. In turn, this has long led to the 
entirely gratuitous assumption that Mt. Sinai must be 
somewhere in the deep S of Transjordan or in the NW 
region of the Arabian peninsula. The latter theory was 
based on the erroneous assumption that the description in 
Exod 19:16-25 of the theophany at Mt. Sinai derived from 
a volcanic eruption, which could only have taken place in 
the Hejaz during historical times. The narrative of the 
event at Mt. Sinai is a very typical description of a theoph¬ 
any in a thunderstorm, and is closely paralleled even in 
Homer’s Iliad. 

The presence of Midianite shepherd bands in the Sinai 
should not be a problem since the discovery of the Mari 
documents. Large-scale sheepherding requires considera¬ 
ble travel between summer and winter pasturages, often 
involving tens or hundreds of kilometers. There is no 
plausible objection to the presence of shepherd bands in 
the Sinai who were identified or identified themselves as 
adherents of the political/cultural system of the Midianites. 
The same is true of populations in the Jordan valley just N 
of the Dead Sea. The Midianites can no longer be re¬ 
garded naively as primitive nomadic barbarians; they were 
a complex and cosmopolitan civilization with a highly 
diverse economy and, in all probability, an extensive con¬ 
trol system for a few decades that included parts of Pales¬ 
tine and Transjordan. It is not surprising that this early 
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society impressed itself upon the memories of populations 
of the region even until the rise of Islam. 
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MIDRASH. The rabbinic term for biblical exegesis, a 
noun derived from the Heb root drs , which in the Bible 
means “to inquire, investigate,” generally with God or a 
human king as the object of the verb. 


A. Appearance of mdrs 

B. Definitions 

C. Midrashic Activity within the Hebrew Bible 

D. Translation as Midrash 

E. Rewriting the Bible 

F. Midrash at Qumran 

G. Rabbinic Midrash 

1. Classification of Rabbinic Midrashim 

2. Characteristics of Rabbinic Midrash 


A. Appearance of mdr§ 

Ezra 7:10 is the first place in which a written text 
appears as the object of drs (Gertner 1962a: 5). Heinemann 
(1946: 182-85) has argued that by the end of the OT 
period the verb drs had acquired the sense of “inquiring in 
order to do.” In the documents from Qumran, drs has a 
variety of meanings, such as searching, inquiring, seeking, 
visiting, caring for, desiring, wishing, studying, investigat¬ 
ing, and interpreting (Gertner 1962a: 11). Beginning in 
the Tannaitic period, the root dr$ signifies some type of 
logical deduction (Heinemann 1946: 185), but in the rab¬ 
binic corpus dr$ is used primarily as a term for investigat¬ 
ing the Torah (Gertner 1962a: 6-8). 

The noun mdr$ appears twice in the Bible. The passage 
in 2 Chr 13:22 mentions “the midrash of the prophet 
Iddo,” and 2 Chr 24:27 refers to “the midrash of the book 
of kings.” Driver (1963: 529) and Bloch ( DBSup 5: 1264) 


suggest that the term means virtually the same in Chroni¬ 
cles as it later means in the rabbinic texts; the latter refers 
to these books as “historical works which gloss Scripture 
with the goal of instruction and edification.” Bacher (1965: 
104) thought that in Chronicles mdrs referred to a book, 
an essay, or a study. Gertner (1962a: 10-11) stated that it 
referred to a narrative or account, and Zeitlin (1953: 24- 
25) claimed that in Chronicles the term midras referred to 
a book in which were recorded the inquiries of the kings 
and the answers and explanations of the prophets. Lieber- 
man (1950: 48) argued that mdrs did not have a technical 
meaning in Chronicles, while Finkelstein (1930: 56) sug¬ 
gested that the mdrs of the prophet Iddo was a collection 
of oracles and that the mdrs of the book of kings was 
“probably our book of Kings.” We must conclude that the 
meaning of mdrs in Chronicles is simply lost to us at 
present (Wright 1967: 37). 

Mdrs conveys a variety of meanings in the literature 
from Qumran. It refers to judicial investigation, study of 
law, and interpretation. Although mdrs alone does not 
necessarily refer to biblical interpretation when it appears 
by itself in the Qumran texts, when it is used in connection 
with a verse from Scripture it does seem to have a more 
comprehensive meaning than either pyrws or psr (Wright 
1967:40-41), 

Although in the rabbinic corpus mdrs may mean study 
or inquiry in a general sense, its main use in these docu¬ 
ments is to designate Scriptural interpretation. In the 
rabbinic collections the term signifies both the process 
whereby Scripture is expounded and the product of that 
exegesis (Gertner 1962a: 9). 

B. Definitions 

It has been common to define midrash in terms of its 
function or purpose. Slonimsky (1956: 235) found the 
essence of midrash in its “feeding of the life-impulse when 
harassed and threatened by tragic circumstances.” Sanders 
(1972: xiv) wrote that “when one studies how an ancient 
tradition functions in relation to the needs of the commu¬ 
nity, he is studying midrash.” Bloch ( DBSup 5/29: 1263— 
80; cf. Wright 1967: 19-20) has offered several functional 
definitions of midrash; the major characteristic she attrib¬ 
utes to midrash is its attempt to make a biblical text 
contemporary and relevant. Wright (1967: 67) has stressed 
the literary form of midrash and wrote, “the basic mid¬ 
rashic structure ... is merely that one begins with a text 
of Scripture and proceeds to comment on it in some way. 
However, Gertner (1962b: 268—69) drew a distinction be¬ 
tween covert midrash—in which neither the text, nor the 
midrashic idea, nor the midrashic technique is defined or 
mentioned—and overt midrash—in which the verse, idea, 
and most often the technique are explicitly stated. Finally, 
Sanders (1972: xiv) argued that “any definition of midrash 
which limits its scope to the citation and use of an actual 
biblical passage is deficient.” 

Given the varieties of functions attributed to midrash, 
the fact that many have ignored the possibility of midrash s 
being a scholarly, holy game (Heineman 1954: 2; Frankel 
1956: 29; Porton 1979: 131), and the possibility that any¬ 
thing might be midrash if we do not require a deal 
connection between the comment and the verse, midrash 
is best defined as follows: 
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“Midrash is a type of literature, oral or written, which 
has its starting point in a fixed canonical text, considered 
the revealed word of God by the midrashist and his audi¬ 
ence, and in which this original verse is explicitly cited or 
clearly alluded to" (Porton 1979: 112; 1981: 62; cf. Childs 
1972: 49). 

C. Midrashic Activity within the Hebrew Bible 

Robert (1934: 42-68, 172-204, 374-84; 1935: 344-65, 
502-25; 1944: 192-213) was one of the first to place the 
roots of the genre of midrash in the postexilic biblical texts 
by noting that phrases reappear in the later books of the 
Bible with different meanings from those they had in 
earlier biblical texts. They carry a new significance in their 
new contexts (Vermes 1961: 4). Modern scholars have 
pointed to a variety of biblical books as examples of mid¬ 
rashic activity (Seeligman 1953: 150-81; Willi-Plein 1971). 
Although not employing the term midrash, Sandmel 
(1961: 105-22) drew attention to some “haggadic" pas¬ 
sages in Genesis, and Vermes (CHB 1: 199) has claimed 
that Deuteronomy is partly the result of the midrashic 
enterprise. Zunz (1966: 45) claimed that Ezekiel was a type 
of midrash, for it contains the oldest examples of modifi¬ 
cation of Pentateuchal law. Halperin (1976: 129-41) has 
argued that Ezek 10:9—17 is an example of midrash, Bloch 
(.DBSup 5: 1271-72) has pointed to sections of Ezekiel as 
midrashic, and Bruce (1972: 38-40) has claimed that 
expressions in Ezekiel and Habakkuk “call to mind” 
phrases in earlier prophetic books and should be consid¬ 
ered midrashic passages. Both Childs (1971: 137-50) and 
Bruce (1972: 42-52) have pointed to some of the titles of 
the biblical Psalms as reflecting midrashic activity. In ad¬ 
dition, Zunz (1966: 38), Schurer ( HJP [ , 340), Weingreen 
(1951-52: 186-87), and most recently Willi (1972) have 
spoken of Chronicles in terms of midrash. It seems clear 
that several scholars have found the origin of midrash in 
the Hebrew Bible itself; however, Towner’s claim (1973: 1) 
that the Bible does not comment upon itself in the same 
manner as nonbiblical texts do should be examined care¬ 
fully. 

D. Translation as Midrash 

Translation involves interpretation. As Ben Sira’s grand¬ 
son states, “things once written in Hebrew do not have the 
same force in them when put into another language . . . 
[and books] differ not a little in translation from the 
original” (Goodspeed 1959: 223). Therefore, it is legiti¬ 
mate to consider the LXX and the Targums as types of 
midrash. In addition, there is little doubt that both the 
LXX (Rabin 1968; Bickerman 1959) and the Targums 
contain midrashic elements. Recent scholarship has ar¬ 
gued that some of the LXX’s midrashic passages were 
created by the original translators, while others are the 
result of editorial revisions (Gooding 1974: 1—11). There 
are several Targums, and they are of different types ( HJP 2 
1: 99-114; Grossfeld 1972-77). Targum Onkelos is more or 
less a literal translation of the text, and most of its para¬ 
phrases occur in the poetic passages. Pseudo-Jonathan cov¬ 
ers most of the Pentateuch and contains a number of 
unique paraphrases and some interpolations from mid- 
rash. Neofiti I is the Palestinian Targum par excellence 
(Porton 1979: 119—22). Because each of these Targums 


contains paraphrases, interpretations, and the like, each is 
a type of midrash. 

E. Rewriting the Bible 

The Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum (James 1971), the Gen¬ 
esis Apocryphon (Fitzmyer 1966), Philo’s Life of Moses , Jose¬ 
phus’ Antiquities (Attridge 1976), and Jubilees (VanderKam 
1977) represent another type of postbiblical mid rash: the 
rewriting of the biblical account. This genre of midrash 
retells the biblical story by adding details, explaining diffi¬ 
cult passages, rearranging material, and the like (Porton 
1979: 122-25; 1981: 72-74). 

F. Midrash at Qumran 

There is a close relationship between many of the docu¬ 
ments from Qumran and the Hebrew Bible. Some scholars 
have even suggested that the Bible was the focal point of 
the religious life of the Qumran community (Stendahl 
1968: 61; Brownlee 1951: 56). The most important type 
of midrashic activity which occurred among the sectarians 
at Qumran was the pesher (see PESHARIM, QUMRAN). 
While there has been some debate over whether or not 
one can properly call the pesharim “midrashim” (Vermes 
1955: 96-97; Roth 1960: 51-52; Slomovic 1969: 1-15; 
Porton 1979: 125-27; 1981: 75-77), according to our 
definition they are midrashim, albeit of a special type. The 
most important idea behind the pesharim is that the sec¬ 
tarians at Qumran believed that the biblical prophecies 
were being fulfilled in the history and life of the Qumran 
community (Allegro 1964: 130; Bruce 1961: 70; 77; Sten¬ 
dahl 1968: 190; Roth 1960: 52). Thus, the pesharim are 
eschatological, or even apocalyptic (Cross 1961: 76-78; 
112-13; Slomovic 1969: 9). 

Although Slomovic (1969: 5-15) has argued that some 
of the same exegetical techniques were used in the pes¬ 
harim and in the rabbinic midrashim, there exist some 
important stylistic differences between the pesharim and 
the rabbinic texts: (1) the pesher quotes an entire passage 
of Scripture and follows it with an interpretation that has 
a tenuous relationship to the biblical passage, while the 
rabbinic texts often cite single words and phrases and 
present directly their interpretation; (2) the midrashim 
sometimes quote scholars, while the pesharim are always 
anonymous; (3) the several pesharim appear in only one 
copy, while there are a multiplicity of versions of the 
rabbinic midrashim; (4) the rabbinic texts are collections 
of statements, some of whose original contexts are un¬ 
known and some of whose original contexts were probably 
in nonmidrashic settings, while the comments in the pes¬ 
harim make sense only as commentaries to the biblical 
text; (5) the presuppositions behind the pesharim and the 
midrashim are different, for the single purpose of the 
author(s) of the pesharim was to demonstrate that the 
biblical prophecies were coming into being in their com¬ 
munity, while the rabbis had a variety of purposes for 
creating their midrashim and midrashic collections (Por¬ 
ton 1979: 126-27; Brownlee 1951: 75). 

G. Rabbinic Midrash 

Rabbinic midrash is the creation of a subsection of the 
ancient Jewish community, the rabbis, whose defining 
characteristic was their knowledge of the Torah, both oral 
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and written; therefore, their engaging in the creation of 
midrash was one manifestation of their focusing their 
individual lives on the Torah (Porton 1985: 1-3). 

L Classification of Rabbinic Midrashim. It is common 
to distinguish between legal midrashim (midrash Halakah, 
e.g., Mekhilta, Sipra, Sipre) and nonlegal midrashim (mid- 
rash Haggadah, e.g., Genesis and Leviticus Rabbah). How¬ 
ever, this distinction is misleading. First, the so-called ha- 
lakic midrashim contain a good deal of nonlegal material, 
and the so-called haggadic midrashim contain a significant 
number of legal statements. Second, it is simplistic to draw 
a sharp difference between legal passages and nonlegal 
passages, for both served as interpretations of revelation 
and as guides to one’s actions. Third, as Bacher (1892: 
416-19) has shown, the word agadah originally meant 
“exegesis”; therefore, the term “midrash Haggadah” is a 
tautology. Fifth, the so-called “halakic midrashim” contain 
exegeses on the legal and nonlegal portions of the biblical 
text upon which they comment. 

It is also common to distinguish between Tannaitic and 
Amoraic midrashim. However, the exact reasons behind 
these designations is unclear. If they refer to the sages 
cited in the collections, they are inappropriate, for the 
Amoraic midrashim contain interpretations attributed to 
Tannaim, and the Tannaitic collections contain comments 
attributed to persons who may be considered early Amo- 
raim. If the terms are meant to indicate the periods in 
which the collections were edited, this also presents a 
difficulty, for we simply do not know when the collections 
came into their present form or a form similar to the one 
in which they now exist. 

On the basis of literary characteristics, we can define two 
types of rabbinic midrashim: the expositional and the 
homiletical. Expositional collections present a running 
commentary to consecutive verses of the biblical text; hom¬ 
iletical collections do not offer a running commentary on 
a single biblical book. The latter midrashim often deal 
with only a few opening verses of a biblical section, such as 
Leviticus Rabbah, or seem to be organized around verses 
read on holy days, such as the Pesiqta de Rab Kahana and 
the Pesiqta Rabbati. The expositional collections seldom 
cover an entire book. And despite the claims of many 
scholars, the homiletical midrashim should not be viewed 
as sermons delivered by rabbis in the ancient synagogues 
(Sarason 1981: 62-67). We simply do not know enough 
about the rabbis’ activities to claim that they ever delivered 
sermons to the general public. Also, exactly how these 
sermons came to be written down and transmitted to us 
presents a problem (J. Heinemann 1970; 1971a: 141-50; 
1971b: 100-22; 1971c: 808-34). 

2. Characteristics of Rabbinic Midrash. Rabbinic mid¬ 
rash exhibits certain traits which differentiate it from 
other forms of biblical exegesis of our period. First, rab¬ 
binic texts are collections of independent units. Unlike the 
case with the pesharim, the translations, and the rewriting 
of the biblical narratives, the sequential arrangement of 
the passages of the midrash is most probably the work of 
the editor(s). It is likely that many of the comments that 
now appear in the midrashim were not originally created 
for a running commentary and that much of the homilet¬ 
ical material is literary creation from smaller units (Sara¬ 
son 1982). In fact, we have many examples of midrashic 


comments appearing in other contexts as nonmidrashic 
passages (Porton 1985; Fraade 1983: 245-301). Second, 
we often find more than one comment per biblical unit: 
several synonymous, complementary, or contradictory re¬ 
marks may appear in connection with a single verse, word, 
or letter. In the other examples, we find only one comment 
for a given biblical unit. Third, a large number of the 
rabbinic statements are assigned to named sages. However, 
the editors and authors of the rabbinic collections remain 
a mystery just as the creators of the majority of the other 
forms of Jewish exegesis from this period are also un¬ 
known to us. Fourth, the rabbinic comment may be directly 
connected to the biblical unit or it may be part of a 
dialogue, a story, or an extended soliloquy. The comment 
may answer a question which refers to the text but which 
need not be connected with the biblical passage to be 
comprehensible. Also, one interpretation may be the result 
of another explanation of the text given in the same 
context. Fifth, rabbinic midrash atomizes the text to a 
greater degree than any of the other forms of midrashic 
activity with the exception of the LXX and the Targums, 
which must, because they are translations, treat every 
element of the biblical passage. Each word or letter may 
serve as the basis for an exegetical remark of the rabbis. 
Sixth, often the specific method which forms the basis of 
the comment is explicitly mentioned by the rabbis. 

Rabbinic midrash must be seen as an essential element 
in the rabbinic worldview. For the rabbis, the Torah was 
their link between this world and God. A rabbi was a rabbi 
because he alone knew the totality of revelation, and the 
written and oral versions of the Torah, and it was his task, 
as a rabbi, to study and to actualize the Torah’s content. 
For the rabbis, midrash was, above all, a religious, God- 
centered, activity. The Bible contained all the secrets of 
the universe, and it was the source of all knowledge and 
wisdom; the Torah was the complete public revelation of 
the One, Only, and Perfect God to His people. The Bible 
was the ultimate guide for human action, the final arbiter 
between right and wrong, true and false. Every element of 
the text—every letter, every verse, every phrase—was writ¬ 
ten as it was for a specific reason and purpose, and it was 
the rabbis’ task to discover the reason and to explicate the 
purpose. Furthermore, the Bible formed an integrated 
and interrelated whole, and it was one of the major rab¬ 
binic goals to demonstrate the unity of purpose and the 
singleness of intent of the Bible. However, the rabbis real¬ 
ized that the Bible spoke to different people, even to 
different rabbis, in different ways; therefore, the rabbinic 
masters accepted the possibility of multiple interpretations 
of biblical passages. As long as a rabbi approached the text 
as a legitimate member of the rabbinic class, his explana¬ 
tion of the Bible had to be taken seriously, and the com¬ 
ment itself became part of the ongoing process of the 
rabbinic explication of revelation (Neusner 1972: 44-128: 
Porton 1985: 1-3). 

Modern scholarship divides early rabbinic exegesis into 
two major schools: that of Ishmael and that ol Akiba 
(Heschel 1962: xxxvii-lix; Porton 1982: 205-11; Chernick 
1979; Grabbe 1982: 527-32). Ishmael’s school is pictured 
as the more logical, while Akiba’s exegesis is seen as more 
mystical and imaginative. However, recent work has dem¬ 
onstrated that it is difficult to distinguish between the 
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exegetical techniques used by Ishmael and those used by 
Akiba (Porton 1982: 205-11). While there may have been 
two or more schools of rabbinic exegesis, there is no 
evidence that they began with these two sages. 

Scholars have also pointed out that there are lists of 
exegetical principles attributed to various sages, such as 
Hillel’s seven principles, Ishmael’s thirteen, and Eliezer’s 
thirty-two (Strack 1959: 93-98); however, again, recent 
inquiries have shown that the authenticity of these lists is 
open to serious question (Porton fc.). Furthermore, there 
is no evidence that the sages mentioned actually preferred 
to use the principles attributed to them in the lists. Finally, 
as Lieberman (1950: 47-82) and Daube (1949: 234—64) 
have shown, the exegetical techniques assigned to the 
rabbis were those commonly used by the Hellenistic rheto¬ 
ricians. Thus, the most we can say is that our texts leave 
the impression that the exegetical techniques of at least 
some of the early rabbis were similar to the exegetical 
practices of their non-Jewish neighbors. 
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MIGDAL-EL (PLACE) [Heb migdaPel ]. Town in the 
allotment of Naphtali (Josh 19:38). Most scholars feel that 
since Migdal-el is mentioned together with Yiron, it must 
have been in Upper Galilee, though its exact location is 
unknown. Woudstra (1981: 293), however, does mention a 
possible identification of Migdal-el with Mejdel-Islim, 
about 16 miles E-SE of Tyre. 
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MIGDAL-GAD (PLACE) [Heb migdal-gad]. Town situ¬ 
ated in the Shephelah, or low country, of Judah (Josh 
15:37), within the same district as Lachish. This settle¬ 
ment, whose name perhaps means “tower” of Gad (from 
gdl, “be great”) is listed among the towns within the tribal 
allotment of Judah (Josh 15:21-62). Based on its geo¬ 
graphical location and the similarity in sound and mean¬ 
ing, most scholars (e.g., Boling and Wright Joshua AB, 385) 
have suggested a tentative identification with Khirbet el- 
Mejdeleh, which is located approximately 6 km SE of 
Lachish (M.R. 140105). However, archaeological evidence 
for occupation during the Iron Age is lacking. 

Wade R. Kotter 


MIGDOL (PLACE) [Heb migdol]. A town or city thought 
to be located in Lower Egypt. It is cited in three different 
situations. In Exod 14:2 and Num 33:7, Migdol is men¬ 
tioned as a place near the spot where the Israelites had 
camped before crossing the Red Sea. It is described as 
being situated near Pi-ha-hiroth, Baal-zephon, and the 
sea. It is definitely thought to be located in the E Delta 
region, but the exact site is unknown. Suggested sites 
include Tell el-Her and Tell el-Maskhuta. See also PI- 
HAHIROTH; BAAL-ZEPHON; RED SEA. 

In Jer 44:1 and 46:14, Migdol, with Tahpanhes and 
Memphis, is designated as a main residential location for 
Jews in Lower Egypt. Ezekiel uses Migdol and Syene, in 
Ezek 29:10, as geographical extremes of the boundaries of 
Egypt. Migdol is used for the N designation and Syene for 
the opposite S point. 

The name “Migdol” used in these various contexts may 
not belong to the same location, but there is not enough 
evidence to rule out this possibility. The word is of W 


Semitic origin (most likely Canaanite). It is found as an 
Egyptian loanword that is used commonly to mean “tower” 
or “fortress” and as a place name for various military 
stations that are found in the outer boundaries of Egypt. 
It appears in the Tell el-Amarna Letters (EA 234: 29), but 
no reference to its precise location is given. 

Jeffrey K. Lott 

MIGHTY MEN. See DAVID’S CHAMPIONS. 


MIGHTY ONE. See NAMES OF GOD IN THE OT. 


MIGRON (PLACE) [Heb migron]. A locality in Benjamin 
(1 Sam 14:2; Isa 10:28). Commentators have assumed that 
the Hebrew toponym refers to a small town or village; 
unfortunately, the two biblical texts referring to Migron 
appear to give contradictory information regarding its 
location. In 1 Sam 14:2, the site is associated closely with 
Gibeah (= Geba, or modern Jaba, 9 km NE of Jerusalem 
on the S flank of the Wadi es-Swenit). In Isa 10:28, how¬ 
ever, Migron seems to be placed between Aiath (et-Tell) 
and Michmash (Mukhmas) on the N side of the Swenit. A. 
Alt (1927: 17-20) identified Migron with Tell Maryam 
(M.R. 175141), 1 km SW of Mukhmas, on the grounds 
that the invading army of the Isaian oracle passed through 
Migron, while its baggage was left nearby at Michmash. If 
Migron were a biblical village. Tell Maryam is certainly a 
candidate, along with a number of Iron Age sites in the 
vicinity of Mukhmas, e.g,, Tell el-Askar (M.R. 176143) or 
Khirbet el-Qubbe (M.R. 176141; Kochavi 1972: 180-82). 

Quite possibly, however, the toponym does not refer to 
a village at all, but to the impressive Wadi es-Swenit. This 
canyon extends from the central Palestinian watershed 
through the Jaba/Mukhmas area, where it deepens dra¬ 
matically as it joins the Wadi el-Qelt and issues into the 
Jordan valley near Jericho (Dalman 1905: 161-75). See 
Fig. MIG.01. The ancient name migron (from the root ngr, 
“to gush forth”) is similar in form to that of other Canaan¬ 
ite valleys (e.g., Arnon, Kishon, Kidron) and would refer 
to the occasional floods which sweep the wadi in winter 
and spring. 

The reference in 1 Sam 14:2 ought then be translated, 
“Saul camped on the outskirts of Gibeah under ‘the Pome¬ 
granate’ in the Migron.” The “Pomegranate” is probably 
identical with the “Pomegranate Rock” of Judg 20:45-47, 
to which 600 Gibeahite soldiers fled for refuge after an 
ambush by Ephraimite warriors. See RIMMON. This rock 
is likely the large pockmarked cave called el-Jaia in the S 
wall of the Wadi es-Swenit, less than 2 km E of Jaba 
(Gibeah/Geba). Saul and his 600 men seem to have sought 
refuge in this cave while the Philistines occupied nearby 
Michmash above the valley (cf. 1 Sam 14:11). 

Isaiah’s description of the invading army (10:28—29) 
ought not be read as a consecutive itinerary; rather, the 
point of the passage is that the invader “passed over the 
Migron” after having left military equipment in Mich¬ 
mash. The thought is paralleled by the following com¬ 
ment, that the army “passed over the Geba Pass, and spent 
the night.” The ancient Migron apparently formed the 
international boundary between the kingdoms of Israel 
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and Judah in the late 8th century b.c., and the Geba Pass 
marked the highway crossing over this border. Isaiah’s 
parallelism seems to draw dramatic attention to this mili¬ 
tary violation of Judah’s N boundary. 
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MIJAMIN (PERSON) [Heb miyydmin]. Four individuals 
in the Hebrew Bible bear this name. I. A priest who 
appears in an organizational list associated with David (1 


Chr 24:9). According to the genealogical information in 1 
Chronicles 24, Mijamin was a descendant of Aaron 
through the family of either Eleazar or Ithanar. When lots 
were cast in order to organize the various officers of the 
temple, he was assigned to the sixth of twenty-four divi¬ 
sions. Given the postexilic perspective of Chronicles, Mija¬ 
min is further seen as an ancestor of a later priestly family 
(Braun 1 Chronicles WBC, 228). 

2. A son of Parosh and a member of the Israelite 
community whose members agreed to^renounce their for¬ 
eign wives and children (Ezra 10:25; 1 Esdr 9:26). Follow¬ 
ing more specialized lists referring to priests and Levites, 
Mijamin is included among the laity. 

3. A priest who joined in with officials and laity alike in 
“sealing” the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh 10:8—Eng 
10:7). Given Israel’s disappointing record of obeying the 
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Lord in the past (Neh 9:1—37), a public confession of sin 
resulted in the establishment of a new covenant and a new 
determination within the postexilic community (Neh 9:38). 

4. A priest who returned to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel 
following the Exile (Neh 12:5). Appended in the book of 
Nehemiah, the list in which Mijamin appears can be chron¬ 
ologically associated with Ezra 2:36-40. 

The name Mijamin is actually a contracted form of 
MINI AMIN (Heb minyamin, “from the right hand/’ i.e., “a 
favored one”), which appears in 2 Chr 31:15. The fact that 
the Syriac of Ezra 10:25 reads Benjamin rather than Mija¬ 
min might suggest a possible equation. However, such an 
equation seems doubtful insofar as the name Mijamin 
itself occurs in various Neo-Babylonian and Persian docu¬ 
ments. 

Terry L. Brensinger 


MIKLOTH (PERSON) [Heb miqlot]. The etymology of 
this name, which is not attested outside of the Bible, is 
problematic. The ending -oth (ot) is very rare in personal 
names (e.g., Naboth), and Noth’s claim (IPN, 39) that it is 
used in hypocoristic names has little basis. The remaining 
element mql is used in Hebrew of a “rod” or a “staff,” but 
this element is not found in other Hebrew names, though 
the name mqP is known from Phoenician (Benz 1972: 353). 
Perhaps Mikloth should be connected to names, such as 
Koliah (Jer 29:21; cf. Benz 1972: 353 and Fowler TPNAH, 
358), which contain the element qdl, “voice.” Despite the 
difficulty in finding a likely etymology for Mikloth, no 
obvious emendation presents itself; and the name is sup¬ 
ported by the versions. 

1. A Benjaminite, the son of Avi-Gibeon or Jeiel accord¬ 
ing to 1 Chr 8:32 and 9:37, 38. Mikloth’s name is missing 
in the MT of 8:31; but context, most of the versions, and 
the parallel 9:37 suggest that it must be restored there 
(Rudolph Chronikbiicher HAT, 78). It is unclear if Mikloth 
is related to Saul; this depends on whether the Kish of 1 
Chr 8:30 is to be identified with the Kish of v 33 (Demsky 
1971: 16-20) and whether we assume (with Curtis and 
Madsen Chronicles ICC, 164) that the Chronicler has inten¬ 
tionally substituted Gibeon for Gibeah, Saul’s birthplace. 
In 1 Chr 8:32, it is implied that some part of Mikloth’s 
family moved to Jerusalem, but it is unclear exactly who 
moved (Williamson I and 2 Chronicles NCBC, 86). On the 
repetition of this genealogy in chaps. 8 and 9, see AHAZ. 

2. An official (Heb nagid) of Dodai the Ahohite, one of 
David’s twelve monthly officials, according to the MT of 1 
Chr 27:4. This institution is not authentic and is probably 
based on a similar list of Solomon’s in 1 Kgs 4:7-19; it 
suggests that the period of David was a time of total order 
(Williamson, 174-75). The text of 1 Chr 27:4 is highly 
problematic and requires emendation. The two words 
which follow “the Ahohite” are umahdluqto umiqlot, “and 
his division and Mikloth.” These words are graphically 
very similar to and are probably a corrupted dittography 
of the name of Dodai’s tribe (Levi?), which became cor¬ 
rupted to iimdhdluqto, “and his division,” which is com¬ 
monly used throughout the chapter. The verse would then 
have originally read “.. . Dodai the Ahohite, from the tribe 
of X, the officer”; this would be similar in structure to v 
14, “. . . Benaiah of Pirathon, of the sons of Ephraim.” 


Others (e.g., Rudolph Chronikbiicher HAT, 178) follow the 
LXX and omit the three words umahdluqto umiqlot hannagid, 
“and his division and Mikloth, the officer.” 
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MIKNEIAH (PERSON) [Heb miqneyahu]. One of the 
Levites of second rank appointed to provide music during 
David’s second effort to move the ark to Jerusalem (1 Chr 
15:18, 21). For further discussion, see ELIPHELEHU. 

Raymond B. Dillard 


MILALAI (PERSON) [Heb milalay]. A kinsman of Zech- 
ariah and a musician who performed at the dedication of 
the Jerusalem wall (Neh 12:36). At the ceremony, he was 
part of the group which paraded to the right. His name is 
omitted in the LXX. KB suggests that the name is either a 
short form of millalyah (“Yahweh has spoken”; cf. Aram 
mallet) or the result of a dittographic error (note the 
similarity of the following word: gilalay). 

Nora A. Williams 


MILCAH (PERSON) [Heb milkdh]. 1 . Daughter of Ha- 
ran, and therefore also sister of Lot, who married her 
uncle Nahor (Gen 11:29). Because she was the mother of 
Bethuel, Milcah also became the grandmother of Rebekah 
(Gen 22:20-33; 24:15). Whatever was the text is to be 
understood in terms of original sources, the present text 
relates Milcah to Abraham through both of his brothers, 
Haran and Nahor (Noth UgS 235, n. 579). 

Milcah’s unusual relationship with Nahor (as both niece 
and wife) has led to comparisons with “marriage adoption” 
contracts from Nuzi involving the legal status of “daugh¬ 
ter,” “daughter-in-law,” and “sister” (Speiser 1963: 25; 
following the ANE legal customs identified by Koschaker 
1933). However, there are problems with these compari¬ 
sons. Nuzi contracts are not necessarily concerned with 
marriage between the contracted parties (Greengus 1975: 
22); instead, they provide the woman with the support of 
an additional family, a relationship which has been de¬ 
scribed as similar to “godparents” (Grosz 1987: 140). Some 
contracts at Nuzi do deal with the transference of rights in 
terms of who has the legal right to arrange the marriage 
of the person being “adopted.” The biblical narrative does 
not discuss any transfer in the rights of giving Milcah in 
marriage (Thompson 1974: 233; Eichler 1977: 48-59). 

The name “Milcah” is a feminine form of the root mlk, 
“ruler.” Its meaning is similar to that of Sarah, and has 
been interpreted as an honorific description of the indivi¬ 
dual's position within the family group (Stamm 1967: 326). 

2. Daughter of Zelophehad, who, along with her sisters, 
was responsible for eliciting Mosaic legislation regarding 
the daughter’s right to inheritance where the father had 
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no son (Num 27:1-11). This may be similar to practices at 
Nuzi and elsewhere in the ANE where daughters became 
recipients of inheritance property, and as such could le¬ 
gally be designated “sons” with provisions to keep the 
inheritance within the father’s family, even after the mar¬ 
riage of the daughter (Ben-Barak 1980; Paradise 1980; 
1987; Huehnergard 1985: 429-30). For hypotheses about 
the location of Milcah’s inheritance, see HEPHER 
(PLACE). 

Attempts have been made to associate the names of 
Milcah’s sisters with the names of towns or of Aramean 
tribes, but so far a geographical identification for Milcah 
has not been established (Gray 1896: 116; Noth UgS 164— 
65; Budd Numbers WBC, 300). However, an association of 
Milcah with Hammolecheth of 1 Chron 7:18 has led to 
identifying territory near Tell el-Farah North as that be¬ 
longing to Milcah (Demsky 1982: 70-75). 
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MILCOM (DEITY) [Heb milkom]. See MOLECH (DE¬ 
ITY). 

MILDEW. See LEPROSY 


MILE. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

MILESTONES. See ROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 

MILETUS (PLACE) [Gk Miletos]. A city on the SW coast 
of Turkey where Paul stopped and sent for the elders of 
Ephesus (Acts 20:15, 17), and where Paul had to leave 
Trophimus, who was ill (2 Tim 4:20). 

The city is near the mouth of the Meander River on the 
SW coast of Turkey, 30 miles due S of Ephesus. Miletus 
was originally a coastal city, built on a peninsula with four 
natural harbors, but because of the silting of the area and 
the shifting of the course of the Meander (modern Men- 
deres or Maiandros) River, it now lies more than 5 miles 
from the sea. In 1980, prehistoric potsherds were discov¬ 
ered in stratigraphic levels immediately above bedrock, 
which indicates that a settlement of some kind existed here 
at that time (Muller-Wiener 31:1981: 201). 

According to Strabo (14.1.6), the city was founded by 
Cretans of the Minoan period, after which it was occupied 
by Mycenaeans from Achaia who used it as a fortress 
outpost in the 14th century b.c. Homer implies that the 
men of Miletus joined the Carians against the Greeks in 
the Trojan War about 1250 b.c. (II. 2.868ff.). The city was 
destroyed about 1200 and repopulated by Ionians, accord¬ 
ing to Strabo, although the Greeks may never have aban¬ 
doned it. It soon became the most important of the twelve 
cities of Ionia, probably because of its great harbor facili¬ 
ties and its navy, which enabled the city to establish pros¬ 
perous new colonies in Egypt and on the shores of the 
Black Sea. Several offshore islands were under the control 
of Miletus during this time, including Patmos. 

By the 6th century b.c., Miletus became the most pros¬ 
perous Greek city, not only of Ionia, but of all Asia Minor. 
Its necropolis was discovered in 1987 in the village of Yeni 
Balat (Mellink 1989: 122-23), from which fine examples 
of pottery, sculpture, and dedicatory reliefs testify to the 
artistic and commercial prominence of the city. Miletus 
was one of the first cities of the ancient world to mint 
coins. Around the end of the 5th century b.c., the Milesian 
alphabet was adopted by Athens and became the standard 
writing system of the Greeks. 

The city came under Persian influence in 546 b.c. and 
led the Ionian cities in the revolt against Persia in 499 b.c. 
This resulted in the destruction of the city by the Persians 
in 494, after a fierce battle was fought nearby on both land 
and sea. Herodotus records that “Miletus was reduced to 
slavery” (6.18ff.). The temple of Apollo in Didyma, about 
10 miles S of Miletus, was also destroyed, but it was soon 
rebuilt and processions were resumed each spring between 
the sanctuary of Apollo Delphinios in Miletus and the 
temple in Didyma. The Sacred Way, connecting these two 
sanctuaries of Apollo, was eventually paved with large 
limestone slabs during the reign of Trajan in the 2d cen¬ 
tury a.d. This splendid street has been found in excava¬ 
tion, and work is being conducted to study its surround¬ 
ings, which include colonnaded halls, fountains, a 
nymphaeum, and a two-story gate. Four levels of the 
roadway were identified in 1987 (Muller-Wiener 1988: 
194). 
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After the Persian destruction, Ephesus surpassed Mi¬ 
letus as the largest city in Ionia, and it never regained its 
former status. However, even though the city waned in 
prominence during the classical period which followed, it 
was still an important center of commerce and art in Ionia. 
Its estimated 60,000 inhabitants rebuilt the city on a grid 
that originated in the 6th century and became widely used 
throughout the Mediterranean world for the next several 
centuries. This grid, later called the “Hippodamian Grid,” 
was popularized by a citizen of Miletus named Hippoda- 
mus, who, in 479 b.c., used it in laying out the city. The 
grid somewhat resembled a checkerboard, but having rec¬ 
tangles rather than squares in the pattern. The city walls 
were not completed until the time of Alexander the Great, 
who captured Miletus in 334 b.c. In the Roman period, it 
was one of the principal metropolitan areas of Asia Minor. 

The central part of the city lay on the S shore of the Bay 
of Lions, between hills of the peninsulas on the E and W. 
Eumenes II, an Attalid ruler of Pergamum in the 2d 
century b.c., was one of the great builders of the later city. 
He built the gymnasium, preserved only in Roman recon¬ 
struction, the W gate, and probably the stadium as well. 
Another period of intense building activity was experi¬ 
enced under Trajan, who erected the majestic nymphaeum 
and paved the Sacred Way. However, the greatest builder 
of Miletus was Faustina, the wife of Marcus Aurelius. She 
had spent some time there in a.d. 164 and was so im¬ 
pressed that she made a considerable donation toward the 
construction of the baths, which were named for her. The 
bathhouse is the largest and best preserved building on 
the site. Faustina also participated in the erection of the 
Roman theatre, one of the best preserved and most im¬ 
pressive structures in Turkey. The baths stood S of the hill 
on the W peninsula, SE of the market area. The theatre, 
which could seat 15,000, was built into the S side of this 
hill, as a reconstruction of an earlier Hellenistic theatre. 

When the apostle Paul visited the city, it already had 
three impressive marketplaces, testimony to the abun¬ 
dance of trade stimulated by its four harbors. The South 
Market, situated SE of the theatre hill, is the largest Greek 
agora known to have existed in the ancient Greek world, 
covering more than 108,000 square feet. It was also used 
as a place for formal occasions, such as dedications by the 
Roman emperors. The beautiful North Gate, or Market 
Gate, leading into the South Market, was not built until 
the 2d century a.d. It was removed from its site by the 
German excavator and taken piece by piece to the Perga- 
mon Museum in Berlin, where it now can be seen in a 
magnificent state of reconstruction. 

Several temples stood in Miletus when Paul was there: 
the Athena Temple, S of the theater and the West Market; 
the sanctuary of Apollo (the Delphinion), by the harbor of 
the Bay of Lions; and the temple of Apollo in Didyma. 
There was also a bouleuterion, or senate house, in the 
form of a small odeion, which was built between the North 
and South markets. A sixteen-columned harbor gateway 
had been set up near the Delphinion in the first half of 
the 1st century a.d., just before Paul’s arrival. The central 
of its three entrances opened toward the S onto a magnifi¬ 
cent processional road, which measured 92 ft wide and 
extended southward for more than 300 ft. Vergilius Cap- 
ito, a friend of the Roman emperor Claudius, built, with 


the emperor’s aid, a colonnaded Ionic porch (stoa) along 
the E side of this road, as well as a small bathhouse further 
E. Claudius died about the time Paul first visited Miletus 
(Acts 20:15, 17). There was also a gymnasium in the city, 
as well as a stadium whose arena was 95 ft wide and 630 ft 
long. 

Paul’s first visit was at the conclusion of his third mission¬ 
ary journey, on which he bypassed Ephesus, traveling S 
from Troas, and stopped at the larger harbor facilities at 
Miletus. There, he summoned the elders from the church 
in Ephesus and spoke to them. He had bypassed Ephesus 
and landed in Miletus because he was in a hurry to get to 
Jerusalem by Pentecost (Acts 20:16) and did not want to 
spend time in the Ephesian area where he had worked for 
almost three years (Acts 20:31). 

A second visit by Paul to Miletus, probably several years 
later, is indicated in 2 Tim 4:20, when he left Trophimus, 
the Ephesian, there due to the latter’s illness. 
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MILH, TELL EL. See MALHATA, TEL. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION IN MESOPO¬ 
TAMIA. The Mesopotamian army (Akk ummdnu , emuqu , 
and illatu [rare]) is made known to us through representa¬ 
tive monuments and texts from the period of the Sumerian 
city-states in the 3d millennium b.c., up until the fall of 
the Assyrian empire, and then again during the Babylo¬ 
nian empire under the attack of the Persians at the end of 
the first half of the 1st millennium b.c. The army served 
as an instrument of rivalries among Sumerian states, be¬ 
tween Assyria and Babylonia, and among these countries 
and their powerful neighbors (most notably Elam, Egypt, 
the Hittites, the Mitannians, the Urartu, and Syrian prin¬ 
cipalities). The army was also confronted with waves of 
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invaders who, over the course of time, attacked the rich 
Fertile Crescent, peoples such as the Guti, Sea Peoples, 
and Suteans. These confrontations brought about an evo¬ 
lution of military techniques adapted to the equipment 
and techniques of their enemies. 

It is with the appearance of the royal military around 
2700 b.c. and the struggle for hegemony among the 
Sumerian city-states that the cities began to surround 
themselves with thick walls: the excavations of Uruk uncov¬ 
ered a thick, 9.5-km-long wall defended by some 900 
semicircular towers. 

The “Stele of the Vultures” ( ANEP\ pp. 94-96) gives us 
a good example of the army of this period: it was orga¬ 
nized into powerful units of six ranks, each one composed 
of ten men and one “officer.” The primary weapon was 
the lance, but the mace and the encased ax, with a long, 
narrow blade with cutting edges, also made up part of the 
Sumerian soldier’s equipment. The sword was also used 
after the mastering of metallurgy made possible the attain¬ 
ment of a shock-resistant blade. The protective gear of the 
fighter consisted of a pointed helmet, covering the ears 
and the back of the neck, and a small sleeveless cape, 
reinforced with metal and a large rectangular buckle made 
of wood covered with fur and studded with metal plates. 

Chariots supported the infantry. Attested as far back as 
the middle of the 4th millennium by the archaic tablets 
from Uruk, their military usage, adopted by the different 
Sumerian city-states, represented an innovation that trans¬ 
formed the technique of combat. The chariot was com¬ 
posed of a large box, protected by a high frontal platform 
raised up on four wheels. According to the remains found 
at Kish and the decorations of the Standard of Ur (ANEP, 
p. 97), it was constructed of reed and wood, and was 
reinforced with metal and leather. Although it was strong 
and stable, it was too heavy for tactical maneuvers, and the 
traction of its four harnessed onagers was reduced by the 
position of the yoke which rested between the shoulder 
blades of the animal. The chariot was ridden by two men, 
the driver and a fighter armed with a lance, javelins, and 
an ax. This chariot was used to transport warriors and 
equipment and, once the enemy ranks were broken, to 
pursue the fleeing enemies. Another lighter two-wheeled 
chariot is also attested; it doubtless was used to ensure 
communications. The Fara texts, which furnish bills for 
repairs to the chariots and lists of troops in the garrison or 
sent into battle, show that the maintenance of the equip¬ 
ment rested with the administration of the Palace. See also 
CHARIOT. 

The size of these Sumerian armies was low: around 600- 
700 men. One text itemizes the “conscripts” of Sumer: 182 
men from Uruk, 192 from Adab, 94 from Nippur, 60 from 
LagaS, 56 from Suruppak, and 86 from Umma—670 in 
total. When conflicts arose, the regular army was rein¬ 
forced by country militias levied from among the benefi¬ 
ciaries of arable land grants, to which nomad contingents 
could also be added. 

The rise of Sargon around 2370 b.c. marked the tri¬ 
umph of a new army—one more technologically advanced 
and armed with the composite bow. Strength was also 
increasing: King Sargon was said to have attacked Syria 
with 5,400 men and his son RimuS to have taken 5,700 


prisoners from the Sumerian coalitionists who rebelled 
against him. 

When the Sumerian rulers of the Ur 111 empire reorgan¬ 
ized their army after the destruction of the Guti, they 
continued to equip it with a body of archers, based on the 
Akkadian model. 

Throughout Mesopotamian history, the “private” (er£n) 
belonged to the staff of the palace, for whom he carried 
out civil as well as military tasks according to the circum¬ 
stances. An unskilled laborer, he took care of agriculture 
and security operations, or waged battle. The army was 
reinforced by the incorporation of prisoners, notably 
Elamites, all the more so in order to fight against the 
incessant infiltration of nomads; some garrisons were sta¬ 
tioned permanently in different points of the empire, 
especially along the borders. 

During the entire period from the end of the 3d millen¬ 
nium to the beginning of the 2d, when the Mesopotamians 
were in contact with new populations, transformations 
progressively took place which became apparent in the 
18th century and lasted up until the 1st millennium. These 
transformations mainly concerned the use of the horse 
and chariot, the improvement of siege equipment (assault 
towers and battering rams), the appearance of the supply 
services, and a developed intelligence service. 

Decorated images from this period are rare, but the 
written documents, the Mari letters for example, describe 
the techniques used at the time of the sieges: the assailants 
filled in the moat that protected the town with a “moun¬ 
tain” of earth; this access ramp allowed the attack of the 
walls, while the archers, stationed on wooden towers, cov¬ 
ered the soldiers who were maneuvering the battering 
ram. The chariots blocked the access and prevented the 
approach of any external help. In response to these tech¬ 
niques, deeper moats, advanced walls, and glacis were 
developed to protect the walls from siege engines. 

Moreover, this period is marked by a general develop¬ 
ment of military strength and a strengthening of the 
military formation of garrisons which were stationed per¬ 
manently in numerous towns. The armies, whose size was 
still increasing, were often heterogeneous: the Babylonian 
forces included Elamites, Kassites, Chaldeans, Arameans, 
people from Mari, Hanaeans, and Yaminites. The integra¬ 
tion of these contingents often presented a difficult prob¬ 
lem for the central authority, notably for the nomad 
elements who were prone to desert at the slightest oppor¬ 
tunity. At Mari, a sugagum, in charge of the relationship 
between the royal administration and each of its commu¬ 
nities, was responsible for the recruitment and the oversee¬ 
ing of units. 

These armies included some mercenary troops, but only 
the sums of money and the gifts received by the high- 
ranking officers appeared in the “pay rosters”; for the 
professional soldiers ( redum , bcPirum), the military service 
obligation was clearly linked to the usufruct of a piece of 
land, which was granted by the king in exchange for 
military service (cf. Hammurabi Code, §26—41). 

In the first half of the 2d millennium, the assembled 
strength for large operations could be important: at the 
time of the siege of Nurrugum, Shamshi-Adad (1814— 
1782 b.c.) raised 60,000 men. 

However, from the 17th century onward, another inno- 
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vation improved the art of war: the appearance of a new 
type of war chariot. Light, equipped with two spoked 
wheels (four, six, or eight spokes), it was capable of quick 
and decisive maneuvers on the battlefield. In fact, if the 
horse and chariot were familiar for a long time, it was the 
Mitannians and the Kassites, great horsebreeders, who 
gave to the cavalry and chariotry their importance in the 
army and in society. 

Some technical modifications, most often with Kassite 
names (the circle of the wheel, allak, the spoke, anakandas! 
akkandas , etc.) improved the chariot: the box was made 
lighter and placed on two wheels of a larger diameter. The 
wheels were situated more in the rear in order to lighten 
the load. 

The “aristocracy” of the Mitannian cavalrymen general¬ 
ized the use of the chariot in Mesopotamia by extending it 
to this particular form of chase known as “war.” The 
commanders of the chariot squadrons, the maryannu, 
formed an elevated status in Mitannian society, and one 
finds officers occupying such a position also in the western 
regions of the Near East, which probably did not include 
Mitanni but who were influenced by that state. 

The men that formed the crew of the chariots (rakib 
narkabtx) had at their command a type of stableman (kizu)\ 
the units, probably of 10 chariots since a “dizainier” ( eman - 
tuhlu) commanded them, were grouped in companies of 
50 chariots under the orders of a “commander-of-50” (rab 
hansa). 

Even though, at Nuzi and at Alalakh, one knows of some 
cases where the chariot masters sold their chariot, it seems 
that the chariotry belonged to the palace. Towns and 
villages, by way of an obligatory allowance, had to donate 
chariots, or parts of chariots, that were then collected by 
the officials and redistributed according to need. In the 
meantime, the chariots were stocked in warehouses and 
arsenals with the equipment, labeled as belonging to com¬ 
panies of the right or the left. A senior officer of the royal 
house (sakin biti) was in charge of all this. 

The chariots, whose manufacture called for local raw 
materials (wool and leather) but also imported materials 
(wood and bronze), represented an important investment 
and were an element of prestige and wealth. The period 
from the 16th to the 9th century b.c. is known as the age 
of chariotry in all of Mesopotamia. 

The perfected chariot was adopted by the Hittites, who 
also applied the progress made in using horses: a Hittite 
work, although signed with a Hurrite name ( kikkuli ), re¬ 
veals the technique of training a team of horses. 

At the time of the battle of Kadesh, the Hittite army 
numbered more than 35,000 men and 3,500 chariots, and 
the Egyptians came close to being conquered by an out¬ 
flanking movement by the Hittite chariotry that took them 
off guard. 

The development of chariotry and the number of horses 
created the acute problem of replenishment of stores. 
During operations, it became necessary to live off the land: 
summer, harvesting time, was thus the season when war 
was waged, despite the heat, all the more so since the dry 
terrain avoided the risk of the chariots getting bogged 
down in mud. 

Until the reign of Tiglath-pileser III (744-727 b.c.), the 
army did not undergo any other important transforma- 
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dons, except perhaps the introduction of an army of 
slingers. The evolution of tactics, at least in Assyria, was 
more definite than that of technique. In fact, with Tukulti- 
Ninurta I (1244-1208 b.c.), the army became the tool of a 
policy of terror: towns were reduced to ashes, bodies of 
enemies piled up into heaps, and prisoners were muti¬ 
lated. The objective of the war was not to annex new 
territory but to drain the riches and raw materials, and the 
consequences thereof must have dissuaded eventual resis¬ 
tance. This was the time of great raids across the whole 
country; thus, for example, Tiglath-pileser I (1115-1077 
b.c.) pursued the Ahlamu-Arameans at the front of their 
chariots over hundreds of kilometers. 

At the same time, the role of the warrior was exalted, as 
the poem of Erra shows. The army was the instrument of 
the god Ashur, destined to universal domination; warfare 
ideology thus found a juridical and religious basis. 

During the 10th and 9th centuries, the army's strength 
was still increasing—Shalmaneser (858-824 b.c.) raised 
120,000 men in one expedition across Syria—but two char¬ 
acteristics should be emphasized: on one hand, the grow¬ 
ing importance of cavalry; on the other hand, a change of 
tactics. The army abandoned the great raids—(they al¬ 
lowed deep breakthroughs but let the nomads group 
themselves in the rear)—in favor of adopting a method of 
harassing the enemy in a defined space in order to assure 
lasting control of the terrain, even at the price of pro¬ 
longed sieges. 

With the country in submission, the army took part in 
economic exploitation. Loaded with booty and tribute- 
money—replenishment of stores, chariots, horses, oxen, 
precious objects, and cedar beams—it advanced no more 
than 20 or so miles on its daily marches. 

On the other hand, the cavalry continued to grow in 
importance, still remaining tied to the chariotry with 
which it fought. The bas-reliefs of the palace of Nimrod 
show how the cavalrymen (most often barefoot and with¬ 
out a saddle or stirrup) operated in pairs: one held the 
reins of two mounts, the other fought with a powerful 
composite bow, wearing the cross-belt on his back, and a 
long, straight sword at his side. This was the system of 
modified chariotry; the bronze doors of Balawat illustrate 
the fundamental role that it played in battles and sieges. 

It is with the reforms of Tiglath-pileser III, in the 8th 
century B.c., that the army of the last Assyrio-Babylonian 
empire was constituted. The Sargonids indeed continued 
his policy and his imperialistic aims using the methods by 
which it was equipped. 

This powerful army belonged to a strongly centralized 
empire, which determined a certain number of its charac¬ 
teristics: the establishment of points of appui; increase in 
the number of liaison agents assuring the collection and 
transmission of information as well as the dispatching ol 
orders; the organization of troops into permanent and 
provincial units. Numerous foreign contingents were inte¬ 
grated and were kept at a distance from their native land 
in order to break all “national” cohesion. 

The strongholds assured in all of Assyria not only the 
surveillance of the surrounding countryside, the settling 
of nomadic populations, and exchanges with the natives, 
but also the collection of tribute money and free passage 
on main routes. They were the departure points ol expe- 
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ditions and the storehouses and warehouses for the re¬ 
plenishment of arms. There, like elsewhere in the country, 
these soldiers ( sabu) carried out the service of the king 
(dullu sa sam) which consisted of military as well as civil 
tasks for the economic well-being of the country. 

These strongholds were connected to the central author¬ 
ity by a complex organization of messengers: ordinary 
messengers (mar sipn), mounted messengers (rakbu), emis¬ 
saries (kallap sipirti or kallu). These couriers were responsi¬ 
ble for a specific portion on the strategic itineraries. 

The intelligence service, in which the crowned prince 
played an important role, was an essential piece of the 
military formation: the dayydlu were specially trained 
scouts to go and look for information, sometimes far in 
front of the lines. Trustworthy men (sa qurbuti) were in 
charge of verifying the authenticity of the information and 
assuring good transmission and coordination of orders. 

Chariotry and cavalry remained the shock weapons par 
excellence but their respective importance changed in 
favor of cavalry. From now on, chariots together with the 
infantry played the role of light artillery from which 
volleys of arrows were shot. There were three men per 
chariot: the driver, an archer, and a third charioteer 
(i taslisu ), a shield bearer. Under Ashurbanipal a heavier 
chariot appeared with larger wheels which carried four 
men. 

The "lists of horses,” which included the names of 
superior officers of the cavalry and chariotry, show that 
there was an appeal to experts and specialized foreign 
contingents. For the chariots, the Syrian town of Samaria, 
the only non-Assyrian town whose unit was incorporated 
with its officers (rab urate) in the royal army without losing 
its national identity, occupied a privileged position. The 
extreme skillfulness of its charioteers rested without a 
doubt on a clear technological advance (already evident 
under Shalmaneser) and the fact that they were profes¬ 
sional soldiers; this professionalism gave the Assyrian king 
enough confidence to integrate these mercenaries into 
units composing his own permanent army. 

As for the cavalry, it was the Urartians who furnished 
specialized units to the Assyrian army: their expertise was 
famous if one believes the account of the 8th campaign of 
Sargon II. However, they were integrated into the Assyrian 
army in various units, subordinate to an Assyrian com¬ 
mand, perhaps because the absence of the mercenary 
tradition rendered their loyalty less certain. 

This cavalry (sisu sa pethalli) presented, from the time of 
Sargon on, contingents who could attain 1,000 cavalry¬ 
men; from then on they evolved independently, and a new 
type of reins allowed their hands to be free to fight. 

The important place held by chariotry, and even more 
so by cavalry, brought about the need for an abundant 
supply of remounts: some officers had the specific task of 
assuring the dispatching of horses, which was done more 
or less by lots, from one or several towns. The horses from 
the country of KuS (Nubia), which were equipped with a 
proper harness, were considered the best for pulling char¬ 
iots, while those from Mesu (in Iran) were the best for 
riding. 

II a large part of this remount was furnished by tribute 
money from the eastern countries, one nonnegligible part 
was bought notably in Egypt and in Mannean country; an 


active and lucrative trade was led by specialized merchants 
(i tamkdr sise). 

Hanas (stud farms) were introduced in various places in 
the empire, especially in Syria and in the Assyrian capitals, 
Kalhu, Dur-Sarrukin, and Nineveh, whose arsenal (ekal 
masarti ) had been reconstructed on a larger scale in order 
to “make the horses gallop exhaustively.” 

As the name of an officer shows (“commander-of-50”) 
and the composition of the cavalry units (approximately 
50, 100, 150, 200, 300, and even 500 men) the tactical base 
unit ( kitullu , pirra) must have been 50 cavalrymen. 

The infantry (zuku) constituted the essential part of the 
army and was particularly efficient in sieges and in opera¬ 
tions on the mountainous periphery of Mesopotamia. The 
populations there most often waged partisan wars which 
limited the usefulness of chariots. 

The footmen included the heavy infantry (spear carri¬ 
ers) and the lighter infantry (slingers and archers). These 
archers could have been Assyrians but were more often 
raised by seminomadic populations, notably the S Babylo¬ 
nians, where the men, hunters and shepherds, personally 
possessed a bow and were skilled in using it. 

To that were added the sappers; the $ab hupsi, the kallapu, 
as well as the kitkittu who were in charge of destroying the 
enemy’s defenses with spears and axes. 

This army was composed of numerous foreign contin¬ 
gents who were often specialized. These contingents could 
be integrated in the existing units, which was the case of 
the conquered troops enrolled in the victorious army (for 
example, 10,000 Syrian archers and shieldbearers, 30,000 
archers and 20,000 shieldbearers from Tabal, 30,500 
Elamite archers and 30,500 Elamite shieldbearers incor¬ 
porated by Sennacherib) or they even formed their own 
units like those levied on certain seminomadic tribes, par¬ 
ticularly the ltueans and Gurreans who formed a sort of 
permanent “foreign legion” often used in military opera¬ 
tions or as police throughout the empire. 

Without coming back to the specialized Syrian troops in 
chariotry and those from Urartu for cavalry, it is necessary 
also to point out the presence in the Assyrian army of 
Arab contingents, on camels, pictured on the reliefs of the 
palaces of Tiglath-pileser III and of Ashurbanipal. Sidon- 
ians are likewise attested as specializing in the construction 
of boats. The role of the naval fleet in the army is very 
rarely mentioned in the Akkadian texts. 

If the royal requests for oracles suggest there was a fear 
of rebellions, the contemporary documents hardly ever 
state acts of desertion or of disciplinary action; only the 
semi-nomads appear to have tried to take advantage of 
their mobility and of their knowledge of the country in 
order to escape from levies decreed by the central author- 
ity. 

Whatever branch of the service the soldier belonged to, 
he was often enriched from pillaging and the gathering of 
booty, but nevertheless, throughout Mesopotamian history 
the soldier was locked into a situation that often ap¬ 
proached that of a slave, deprived of any juridical status. 

The hierarchy dearly distinguished the low-ranking 
staff (proper and specialized military) and the high-rank¬ 
ing staff, composed of the full ranks whose duties were 
both civil and military. The military titles were based either 
(1) on the number of men commanded by them: com- 
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mander-of-50 (rab hanfu), leader-of-1000 ( rab 1 lim ), or 
(2) on the nature of the troop: rab kalle, “leader of dis¬ 
patchers”; rab raksu, “leader of mounted messengers”; rab 
kalldpdni, “leader of sappers”; rab dayyali, “leader of 
scouts”; rab urate, “leader of harnessing”; ref narkabti, “mas¬ 
ter of the chariot”; rab mugi fa pethalli, “cavalry com¬ 
mander”; rab mugi fa narkabti, “chariot commander.” The 
mufarkisu was in charge of all of the above. 

The grades did not have the same importance in the 
different branches of service. The officers of cavalry and 
of chariotry were often rich, powerful, and important 
persons. The guard (kifir farruti) constituted an elite army 
whose captains (rab ki$ir) were directly appointed by the 
king. The Assyrian army made up the provincial army 
units relieving the officers ( faknu , bel pdhati) and the royal 
army (in the restricted sense of the term), itself constituted 
troops directly dependent on the king (fa qurbuti) and of 
troops “of the palace” under the command of the “great 
eunuch” (rab fa rest). 

The staff was composed of the great ones from the 
empire: from the second half of the 8th century this 
constituted two “generals-in-chef” ( turtdnu ), that “of the 
right” and that “of the left.” The “herald of the palace” 
(ndgir ekalli), the “great butler” (rab fdqe ), and the “great 
senior officer” (abarakku (rabu)), as well as the other com¬ 
manding officers, had military responsibilities. The king 
was the head of the army and actually directed the major¬ 
ity of campaigns; however, sometimes a general acted in 
his name, according to his orders. 

This army, as powerful and well organized as it was, 
could not prevent the fall of the Assyrian empire (610 
b.c.), then that of the Babylonian empire (539 b.c.) at the 
hands of the Persians. Everything had been centralized in 
the hands of the king; with the disappearance of the 
central authority, the army lost all cohesion and effective¬ 
ness. 
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MILL, MILLSTONE. Throughout the ANE the 

grinding of flour was considered a dull and onerous job, 
performed by slaves in the larger households, by house¬ 
wives in the smaller ones (Exod 11:5; Isa 47:2; Job 31:10; 


Eccl 12:3). Because of the necessity of reducing grain to 
groats, meal, or flour, however, milling was very much part 
of domestic life. The scraping sound of grinding stones 
was as characteristic of a habited home as the light of the 
lamp (Jer 25:10; cf. Rev 18:22). For most women, grinding 
was a daily recurring task. To dispossess a family of its 
hand mill (rehayim) would amount to taking away its means 
of sustenance (Deut 24:6; cf. Ant 4.8.26). Alongside the 
small-scale grinding done in the homes of ordinary citi¬ 
zens, there is ample evidence for the existence in the ANE 
of larger “milling houses,” often run by the state. As a 
rule, working conditions here were bad; most of the em¬ 
ployees had come under the pressure of poverty and 
famine. Because of the semipermanent need for more 
grinders, the authorities were often led to use prisoners of 
war as millers. The Mesopotamian “mill house” ( bit ararri) 
did in fact serve as a prison, a usage obliquely referred to 
in the LXX text of Jer 52:11 (oikia mylonos). Judean prison¬ 
ers of war in Babylonia ended up in such milling plants 
(Isa 42:7; Ps 107:10-16; Lam 5:13), experiencing a fate 
similar to that of Samson (Judg 16:21). 

While the most simple way of crushing grain was to 
pound it in a mortar (cf. Num 11:8), the more efficient 
hand mill (called rehayim, tahdnd [Eccl 12:4] or tehon [Lam 
5:13]) was widely used in OT times. Although currently 
used in the handbooks, the term “hand mill” can easily 
give rise to misleading associations. The rehayim was in fact 
a “saddle-quern,” consisting of two complementary stone 
slabs: the pelah tahtit, the slightly concave “nether stone” 
(Job 41:16), and the smaller, loaf-shaped, upper stone 
called (pelah) rekeb (cf. Akk narkabum), “rider (stone)” (LXX 
epimylion , Deut 24:6; Judg 9:53; 2 Sam 11:21). The lower 
millstone was proverbial for its hardness (Job 41:16); ba¬ 
salt, imported from the Hauran, was a common material, 
yet limestone was frequently used as well. The upper 
millstone, made of basalt or sandstone, was quite heavy. 
Used as a missile, it could prove detrimental to the human 
skull (Judg 9:53; 2 Sam 11:21). Kneeling in front of the 
quern, the miller moved the “rider” up and down the 
lower stone, thus grinding the grain between the two. This 
characteristic working position, the upper part of the body 
exercising additional pressure on the upper stone, is rep¬ 
resented by a number of Egyptian statuettes. In the later 
Iron Age the technique was slightly improved by the 
introduction of two new features. The upper slab was 
provided with a funnel-shaped hole through which the 
grain could be poured, and with an edge sufficiently deep 
to hold a wooden bar by which the stone could be brought 
into motion. Also places of enforced labor like the one in 
which Samson spent the last months of his life were 
equipped with hand mills; we have to picture a room like 
the one discovered by archaeologists in the Western Palace 
at Ebla, where sixteen grindstones were found in their 
original places. 

By the Hellenistic period the rotary mill found its way 
into Palestine. Based on a Gallo-Roman model, it was made 
of a large convex nether stone (the 5 istrobil , from Gk 
strobilos, “pinecone”) surmounted by a concave upper stone 
named qelet, a term derived from Gk kalathos , “basket.” 
The Babylonian Talmud informs us that an upper class 
housewife might possibly do the grinding herself with the 
small hand mill, but that she had her servant girls work 
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with the larger rotary one ( b . Ketub . 59b). This rotary mill 
was commonly driven by a donkey or a mule. In rabbinical 
writings it is therefore called the rehayim §el hdmor, “donkey 
mill,” as opposed to the rehayim iel 5 adam , “man-operated 
mill.” The NT passages which speak of drowning a man 
by fastening a mylos onikos round his neck and throwing 
him into the depth of the sea (Matt 18:6; Mark 9:42; Luke 
17:2 has lithos mylikos ; cf. Rev 18:21) refer to the heavy 
upper stone from the rotary mill. 

Contrary to what is often asserted, there is no evidence 
of the use in biblical times of small rotary hand mills 
equipped with a peg by which the “rider” was made to 
turn around a small plug of hardwood fixed in the center 
of the lower stone. It is true that the Gk term onos, “don¬ 
key,” can refer to the upper grinding slab, and that the 
Heb word hdmor , also meaning “donkey,” is sometimes 
used in the Mishna and in later writings as a metaphorical 
designation of a load carrier, such as the bed-base (e.g., m. 
Kelim 18:3). Yet to conclude from these data that the 
rehayim sel hdmor was in fact a small rotary hand mill fixed 
upon an undercarriage is unwarranted speculation. The 
Jerusalem Talmud refers to the practice of putting a horse 
to treading the mill (rehayim), which supposes the presence 
of animal-driven rotary mills in Palestine (y. Pesah. 4.31a). 
It is, furthermore, not accidental that in the Greek text of 
the Gospels the millstone is no longer called “donkey” 
(onos) but “donkey-driven” (mylos onikos). The archaeologi¬ 
cal evidence adduced in support of the small rotary mill is 
based on erroneous interpretation. What modern scholars 
have considered to be Iron Age milling implements are in 
fact potter’s wheels, as the smooth surfaces of the objects 
in question show. In order to serve their purpose, grinding 
stones needed to have a rough surface. The rotary hand 
mills used by Palestinian Arabs and described by ethnog¬ 
raphers of the 19th and 20th century did not come into 
use until the Middle Ages. 
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MILLENNIUM. Millenarianism is a variant of Jewish 
and Christian eschatology. The literal meaning of millen¬ 
nium (from Lat mille) is a “thousand,” but the term is used 
of the expectation of a span of years which may be more 
or less than a thousand. This usually follows the destruc¬ 
tion of evil and precedes the creation of a new heaven and 
a new earth and the enjoyment of eternal bliss. In some 
traditions the Messiah and the faithful reign in this earthly 
kingdom. 

A. The Pseudepigrapha 

The concept of this temporary reign is found in Jewish 
literature although it is not present in the Hebrew Scrip¬ 


tures. It does, however, occur in the Pseudepigrapha. In 
the Apocalypse of Weeks, 1 En. 93 intimates the govern¬ 
ment of “his flock” or “all creation” (B and C) by the elect 
in the eighth week. No mention is made of the Messiah. 2 
En. 32:3—33:1 has a similar chronology. The eighth day 
(i.e., the year 8000) begins a time “not reckoned and 
unending.” 2 Bar. 29-30 describes a time of great earthly 
fertility for the righteous when the Anointed One is re¬ 
vealed. After this period those who sleep will arise and 
“the multitudes of the souls will appear together, in one 
assemblage, of one mind.” We may compare 2 Bar. 39:3- 
40:4 “he (the Anointed One) will . . . protect the rest of 
my people who will be found in the place that I have 
chosen. And his dominion will last forever until the world 
of corruption has ended.” 4 Ezra 7:26-31 gives a more 
detailed picture. The city and the land will appear again, 
the Messiah and the elect will be revealed, and they will 
rejoice for 400 years. This passage shows obvious Christian 
redaction. Then the Messiah and all human beings will die 
and the earth will go back to its primeval silence. After this 
the general resurrection and judgment occur. 

4 Ezra 7:53-55 (23-26) implies an earthly paradise for 
the righteous. 4 Ezra 20:25-27, 38-59 speaks of the re¬ 
stored Jerusalem (cf. 13:36). Pss.Sol. 17:26f. expects the 
Messiah, the gathering together of the people and tribes, 
the purification of Jerusalem (17:30), and the coming of 
the nations to bring gifts to Jerusalem (17:31). The Sibylline 
Oracles (5:414-30) anticipates the Messiah, the new city, 
and the new temple. We may also compare the Jewish- 
Christian Apoc. El. 5:36-39 which mentions a 1000-year 
reign. 

B. Rabbinic Sources 

Rabbinic references to the temporal messianic reign are 
as follows: Pes. 68a refers to the Messianic age and states 
that the “righteous are destined to resurrect the dead.” 
Ber. 34b makes a distinction between this world and the 
days of the Messiah: in the latter there is no subjugation to 
foreign powers. A similar thought is expressed in Sanh. 
91b. In Sanh. 99a three opinions are cited: “R. Eliezer said: 
The days of the Messiah will last forty years . . . R. Eleazar 
b. Azariah said: Seventy years . . . Rabbi said: Three 
generations . . . R. Dosa said: Four hundred years . . . 
Rabbi said: Three hundred and sixty-five years, even as 
the days of the solar year . . . Abimi the son of R. Abbahu 
learned: The days of Israel’s Messiah shall be seven thou¬ 
sand years . . . Rab Judah said in Samuel’s name: The days 
of the Messiah shall endure as long as from the Creation 
until now . . . R. Nahman b. Isaac said: As long as from 
Noah’s day, which are mine . . .” For further distinction 
between the days of the Messiah and the world to come see 
Sabb. 63a; 113b. In Sanh. 97a Tanna debe Eliyyahu teaches 
that the Messianic era will last 2000 years (cf. c Abod. Zar. 
9a). Sanh. 97b states that the son of David will come alter 
not less than 85 jubilees, he will come in the last one. 
R. Hanan b. Tahlifa says after 7000 years and R. Abba the 
son of Raba (Babylonian Amora) after 5000 years. 
R. Jahocachua predicted 2000 years; Barakhja and R. 
Dosa, 600 years; Jose the Galilean 60 years or three gen¬ 
erations; R. Akiba 40 years and Rabbi three generations 
(also 365 years). 
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C. Christian Idea of the Millennium 

The idea of a messianic interregnum was adopted by 
Christians. In the NT we find an implicit reference to an 
interregnum in 1 Cor 15:23—28 where Christ will rule 
until the cosmic powers, including death, have been con¬ 
quered and then he will hand over the kingdom of God 
(cf. Col 1:12-13). However, the only explicit reference to a 
messianic interregnum in the NT occurs in Rev 20:4-6, a 
text which has often taken on a fascination and extrava¬ 
gant importance for Christians. This pericope comprises 
the final acts of the mythic drama of the Divine Warrior 
portrayed in Revelation. It is the establishment of a terp- 
porary kingdom on the purified earth which appears to 
be refertilized by the blood of the slain (Rev 19:12-18). 
The saints, perhaps only the martyrs, experience “the first 
resurrection” and reign for a thousand years with the 
Messiah. Then comes the general resurrection, the judg¬ 
ment, and the creation of a new heaven and a new earth. 
Christians have traditionally interpreted this text allegori¬ 
cally and see it as a symbolic reference to the “death” and 
“resurrection” of Christians through baptism. They un¬ 
derstand this to be the first resurrection. The thousand 
year span is the time from the birth of Christ until his 
parousia. Rev 20:4-6 is also used as one of the key texts 
which indicate that all baptized Christians share in the 
sovereignty and priesthood of Christ. 

A similar concept of the interregnum occurs in the 
Ascen . Is. 4:1-18. Here Christ with his angelic forces de¬ 
stroys Beliar and his armies and takes them to Gehenna. 
Then he gives rest to the faithful who survive on earth 
with the saints who descend from heaven. No definite time 
span is mentioned. After this interim reign the faithful 
leave their bodies and ascend to heaven. 

D. Patristic Evidence 

1. Papias. Our first evidence of patristic belief in the 
millennium is from Papias as cited by Irenaeus (Haer. 
5.33.4) and Eusebius (ca. 260-ca. 340 Hist. Eccl. 3.39). 
Papias is an enigmatic but important figure in the history 
of early Christianity. He was born about 70 c.E. and 
appears to have written about 125-130 c.E. He was a 
“hearer” of John, a companion of Polycarp, and later the 
bishop of Hierapolis. irenaeus (ca. 130—ca. 200 C.E.) 
judges Papias to be an important witness to the eschatolog¬ 
ical tradition of the early Christian communities. Papias 
seems to have had a fairly representative group of apostolic 
traditions at hand, from both Palestine and Asia Minor. 
Irenaeus says that Papias wrote about the millennium in 
his Fourth Book and described it as a period of prodigious 
fertility and of profound peace. There will also be har¬ 
mony among the animals (cf. Isa 40:6) who will no longer 
be carnivorous. Papias states that this is not to be taken in 
an allegorical sense, that is, it does not mean merely that 
the various nations will dwell in the peace of one faith. 
Our next reference to Papias is Eusebius (Hist. Eccl . 3.39), 
he says: “Among these (things of a fabulous nature) he 
(Papias) says that there will be a millennium after the 
resurrection of the dead, when the personal reign of 
Christ will be established on this earth.” The witness of 
Papias is not to be taken lightly because he intimates that 
his eschatological tenets came through the “elders” who 
saw and heard John the disciple of the Lord. 


2. Justin Martyr. Justin Martyr (100-165 c.E.), the most 
significant apologist in the 2d century, also bears witness 
to the belief in the millennium. The relevant text is found 
in Dial. 80-81. The main features of interest are as follows. 
Trypho, the Jew with whom he debates, challenges Justin 
on the purported Christian belief that “this place, Jerusa¬ 
lem, shall be rebuilt; and . , . your people . . . gathered 
together, and made joyful with Christ and the patriarchs, 
and the prophets, both the men of our nation, and other 
proselytes who joined them before your Christ came.” 
Justin assures him that many Christians do hold this belief 
but other sincere Christians are not of this mind. He adds 
“but I and others who are right-minded Christians on all 
points, are assured that there will be a resurrection of the 
dead, and a thousand years in Jerusalem, which will then 
be built, adorned, and enlarged, [as] the prophets Ezekiel 
and Isaiah and others declare.” Justin bases his belief on 
the Hebrew Scriptures and obtains his idea of a thousand, 
as do Jewish writers, from Ps 90:4 “the day of the Lord 
being a thousand years” (cf. 2 Pet 3:8). We may summarize 
Justin’s views as follows: the millennial belief is held by 
many Christians but not by all; the center of the kingdom 
will be the renewed Jerusalem; people will live lengthy 
lives; there will be physical begetting; the animals will live 
at peace with one another and with human beings; there 
will be a wondrous fertility of the earth. 

3. Irenaeus. The next important writer to witness to 
millennial belief among Christians is Irenaeus (130-ca. 
200). He was one of the most important Christian theolo¬ 
gians and heresiologists of the 2d century. Irenaeus (Haer. 
5:32-39) elaborates the millenarian theory which he in¬ 
herited through Papias and Justin. He inserts his eschato¬ 
logical (apocalyptic) beliefs into his recapitulation theory. 
He states that, as the world was made in six days, so it will 
end in 6,000 years. The Antichrist, symbolized by the 
number 666, will reign for three and a half years and will 
then be destroyed by Christ and sent into the lake of fire. 
The righteous, however, will be brought to the times of the 
kingdom, that is, “the rest, the hallowed seventh day.” 
God’s promise to Abraham will be fulfilled and he will 
receive the promised inheritance of the land (Genesis 15). 
Irenaeus supports this tenet from Matt 8:11 “many from 
the east and the west shall sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob.” 

The last part of the text under discussion (Haer. 5:37- 
39) is not found in all manuscripts and may have been 
precluded because of Irenaeus’ millenarian belief. (How¬ 
ever, some fragments of the Syriac and Armenian versions 
were found in the early part of this century.) Irenaeus 
conceives of an earthly kingdom as the beginning of incor¬ 
ruption “by means of which kingdom those who shall be 
worthy are accustomed gradually to partake of the divine 
nature (capere Deum ).” The righteous receive the land 
which was promised to Abraham and reign in it. Irenaeus 
argues that Abraham and his seed will receive the prom¬ 
ised land at the resurrection of the just because God’s 
promise cannot fail and he did not inherit the land during 
his earthly life (cf. Acts 7:5). The just will comprise both 
Jews and Gentiles. He also asserts that Christ referred to 
the millennium (earthly kingdom) when he said that he 
would not drink of the fruit of the vine until he drank it 
anew in the kingdom of the Father (Matt 26:29). 
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4. The Montanists. The millennial belief was received 
enthusiastically by the Montanists (ca. 156-200 or later), 
but they expected the heavenly Jerusalem to descend at 
Pepuza in Phrygia, not Jerusalem (Epiph. Anac. 48:1). 
From Phrygia, Montanism spread to Africa, Gaul, and 
Rome. 

5. Tertullian. Tertullian (ca. 160-ca. 220), the foremost 
Western theologian, championed both the cause of mille- 
narianism and the Montanists. In Adv. Marc. 3:24-25, he 
states that the Jews will be restored to Palestine and that 
the city of Jerusalem will come down from heaven. The 
faithful will reign for 1,000 years. He adds that in one city 
in Asia Minor, the new Jerusalem had been seen hovering 
in the sky for 40 days. Tertullian repudiates an allegorical 
interpretation of these things (Adv. Marc. 4:31), 

6. Commodianus. Commodianus (3d century or later) 
followed the schema of 7,000 years (Carmen 791-96). He 
adopted chiliastic views and expected marriage, the beget¬ 
ting of children, a clement climate, universal peace, and 
the return of the ten tribes. 

7. Victorinus of Pettau. Victorinus of Pettau (d. ca. 
304), author of the oldest extant Latin commentary on the 
Apocalypse, takes a more modest approach but keeps 
quite close to a literal interpretation of Rev 20:4-6 except 
that he sees the millennium as the fulfillment of God’s 
promise to Abraham. Jerome (342-420 c.E.) thoroughly 
redacted this commentary of Victorinus and interpreted 
the millennium allegorically. 

8. Lactantius. A more fervent adherent to the chiliastic 
approach is later found in Lactantius (ca. 240-ca. 320). He 
draws upon the Sibylline Oracles and describes the righteous 
as begetting children and being served by the heathen 
(Div. Inst. 7:24). He states that the cosmic bodies will be 
radiant and the earth prodigiously fertile. Among other 
sources Lactantius was influenced by the Fourth Eclogue of 
Vergil (70-19 b.c.e.). 

The millennial belief in the early church was a tradition 
that was both vigorous and persistent and one which 
obtains in many persuasions today. Many Christians who 
opposed the belief accused Christian millenarianists of 
“Judaizing.” Millenarianism was entertained by the docti (- 
ae) and the indocti (-ae) alike. It was the subject of serious 
debate in the major centers of Christian theology in Rome, 
Alexandria, Asia Minor, and perhaps Gaul. 

The Gnostic, Cerinthus (ca. 100 c.E.), as reported by 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 3.28) taught not only millenarianism 
but a crass chiliasm. During the thousand years people 
would dine sumptuously and celebrate nuptial joys. 

Nepos of Arsinoe (cited by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 7.24) 
espoused a millenarianial theology characterized by a 
crude chiliasm. Apollinaris of Laodicea (ca. 310—ca. 390 
c.E.) also taught a millennial theology but we only know 
this from Epiphanius (ca. 315-403) who said that the 
faithful would have the same bodies as they have now and 
they would keep the OT law, including circumcision (Pan- 
anon 77:36-38). According to Basil (ca. 330-79 c.E.), 
Apollinaris’ views were more mythical but he did expect 
the observance of the Sabbath, circumcision, and the die¬ 
tary laws (Ep. 263:4). 

Similar ideas appear in Methodius of Olympus (d. ca. 
311 c.e.). He scorned the Jewish interpretation of the Feast 
of Tabernacles. Combining a biblical realism with allegori- 


zation, he understood it as a type of the resurrection and 
the setting up of the tabernacle in the 7,000th year in the 
new creation. He speaks about celebrating with Christ “the 
millennium of rest’’ and that after the thousand years the 
body will be changed “from a human and corruptible form 
into angelic size and beauty” (Symp. 9:5). 

The early theology of Augustine of Hippo (354-430) 
also shows millenarian tendencies but his later eschatology 
is influenced by Tyconius and he abandons millenarianism 
(De civ. D. 20:6-7). 

E. Opponents of Millenarianism 

Origen (ca. 185-ca. 254) made the first attempt to dis¬ 
credit a millennial interpretation of Rev 20:4-6 and re¬ 
placed it with a spiritual interpretation by applying it 
instead to the spiritual growth of the soul which begins in 
this life and continues in the next. Tyconius, the Donatist 
theologian (d. ca. 400) taught that the thousand years of 
Rev 20:4-6 refer to the present age and to those who are 
reborn through baptism: the physical resurrection is in 
the future. The millennial rule of Christ extends from his 
passion to his second coming. It was Tyconius who influ¬ 
enced Augustine to move from his millennial position to a 
spiritualization of the thousand years (De civ. D. 20:7; cf. 
Maiers 1981, 108ff.; 130; 161ff.; 174ff. and 294ff.). In his 
later teachings on eschatology, Augustine spiritualized the 
millennium which he taught began with the incarnation of 
Christ and was fully realized in the earthly church. 

The millennial hope lived on in some of the Protestant 
reformers, e.g., the Anabaptists of the 16th century. It 
obtains today in various forms among the Mormons, the 
Seventh Day Adventists, and the Jehovah Witnesses. 

It is especially noteworthy that Christopher Columbus 
and other pioneers in the New World were influenced by 
Joachism, a development of the ideas of the “millennium’ 
as taught by Joachim of Fiore (1135-1202). Adherents to 
this eschatological tradition anticipated a new age which 
would be ushered in by spiritual persons, thus supplying a 
powerful incentive to colonize the New World. Many iden¬ 
tified these with the Franciscans and the Dominicans in 
their work in Latin America: they saw the New World as 
the new earthly Paradise. 
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MILLO (PLACE) [Heb millo*]. An unspecified place as¬ 
sociated with the City of David. It is mentioned in this 
connection in six OT passages (2 Sam 5:9; 1 Kgs 9:15, 24; 
11:27; 1 Chr 11:8; 2 Chr 32:5), and once (spelled defec¬ 
tively) in the construction bet millo* “house ot Millo (2 Kgs 
12:20 [RSV]; cf. LXX [v 21] oikou Mallo “house of Mallo"). 
The word millo* is frequently analyzed as a noun associated 
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with the Heb verb mal? “to be full.” The Millo at the City 
of David has been interpreted as referring to the filling of 
a breach in a wall, the filling of a space in the Tyropoeon 
Valley between the western and eastern ridges, the filling 
of a gap between the City of David and the temple mound, 
a filled stone tower, or the rebuilding of (damaged) sup¬ 
porting terraces. The archaeological evidence uncovered 
in recent years at the City of David points to the meaning 
“repair of supporting terraces” along the precipitous steep 
eastern ridge of the City of David. 

After conquering the city from the Jebusites, David 
would have needed to repair these terraces to support his 
residence and other structures built on them (2 Sam 5:9; 

1 Chr 11:8). Later Solomon has to rebuild these terraces 
again (1 Kgs 9:15, 24; 11:27); another interpretation sug¬ 
gests that in 1 Kgs 9:24 the text means that Solomon filled 
up the gap between the City of David and the temple 
platform where the king may have built a palace for his 
wife, Pharaoh’s daughter. Still later Hezekiah again re¬ 
paired these City of David terraces, at least on the eastern 
slope if not elsewhere in the city (2 Chr 32:5). 

The etymological explanation of Millo is not entirely 
secure. It is not reflected in LXX’s rendering akra “citadel.” 
An Egyptian etymology has also been proposed. See 
BETH-MILLO. It is possible that during the divided mon¬ 
archy the term Millo was replaced by the term Ophel 
(from a Heb word meaning “to rise”), signifying a raised 
fortress or citadel such as the Ophel at Jerusalem (2 Chr 
27:3; 3:14), and the ones at Samaria and at Dibon (Mare 
1987: 65-66; Mazar 1975: 173). See OPHEL. 

The phrase bet millo 5 (2 Kgs 12:20) recalls the similar 
(but differently spelled) expression referring to a strong¬ 
hold called Beth-millo, located near Shechem (Judg 9:6, 
20 [2x]; 2 Kgs 12:20). 
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MINAEAN LANGUAGE. See LANGUAGES (IN¬ 
TRODUCTORY SURVEY). 


MINAH [Heb maneh}. See COINAGE; WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


MINIAMIN (PERSON) [Heb mmydmin]. 1. The epony- 
mous ancestor of a priestly family at the time of the high 
priest Joiakim (Neh 12:17). 

2. A priest present at the dedication of the Jerusalem 
wall (Neh 12:41). 

3, An assistant to Kore, the overseer of freewill offerings 
for the temple, in the time of Hezekiah (2 Chr 31:15). 
Miniamin was one of those who distributed portions in the 
priestly cities. The LXX, Vg and the Syr have Benjamin 
(Heb binyamin) here. 


Only the assimilation of the n distinguishes Miniamin 
from Heb miyamin , which the RSV renders Miamin (Ezra 
10:25; Neh 12:5) and Mijamin (1 Chr 24:9; Neh 10:8). 
While the literal meaning of the name (“from the right”) 
is clear, there has been dispute over the significance of the 
name. KB suggests that it may be related in meaning to 
Benjamin, hence denoting “southern.” Noth (IPN) sug¬ 
gests that the name denotes “lucky person.” The name is 
also attested in cuneiform business documents dated in 
the reigns of the Persian emperors Artaxerxes I and 
Darius II. 

Nora A. Williams 


MINIM. See EBIONITES. 


MINISTRY IN THE EARLY CHURCH. When 

discussing the early Christian understanding of ministry, 
one must be prepared to distinguish the extent to which 
the NT conceives of ministry in terms of particular func¬ 
tions performed by titled persons associated with institu¬ 
tionalized offices and exercising some formal authority, 
and the extent to which it conceives of ministry in the 
more nonofficial terms of general service performed by 
any Christian believer. 


A. Terms for “Ministry” 

B. Jesus’ Ministry as Model 

C. Ministry in the Early Church 

D. Ministry in Matthew’s Gospel 

E. Ministry According to Paul 

1. Spiritual Gifts and Ministry 

2. The Apostle 

E Ministry in the Pastoral Epistles 

1. Elders, Bishops, and Apostles 

2. Ordination 

G. Ministry in the Johannine Corpus 

1. The Gospel of John 

2. The Epistles and Revelation 

H. Conclusion 


A. Terms for “Ministry” 

In the time of the NT writers there were four possible 
Greek terms for “(official) ministry”: (1) telos: “office” or 
“free service,” as rendered by a citizen, emphasizing its 
perfect fulfillment; (2) time: “office,” sometimes generally 
“task,” stressing the dignity that is combined with its prac¬ 
tice; (3) arche: “office” or “magistracy” in its character of 
leadership, of leading those who will follow; and (4) leitour¬ 
gia: “public service,” performed by citizens at their own 
expense to the community or to the gods (e.g., organizing 
and financing a temple festival; and the “ministry” of the 
priests in the LXX). 

With the exception of telos, these words appear also in 
the NT in the sense of “official ministry.” As such, how¬ 
ever, they describe only the ministry either of Jewish 
priests (time; Heb 5:4, cf. 3:3 of Moses; leitourgia; Luke 
1:23; Heb 8:6), of pagan civil officers (time; cf. Rom 13:7; 
arche; Luke 12:11; 20:20; Tit 3:1; leitourgia; cf. Rom 13:6), 
of (good or bad) angels (arche; Rom 8:38; 1 Cor 15:24; 
Eph 1:21; 3:10; 6:12; Col 1:16; 2:10, 15; Jude 6; leitourgia; 
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cf. Heb 1:7), or, finally, of Jesus himself (time; cf. Heb 3:3; 
arcke; cf. Col 2:10; leitourgia; cf. Heb 8:2; 10:11-12). Simi¬ 
larly, the terms hierateia (“priesthood”) or hierateuein (“to 
serve as a priest”) are used of Jewish priests (Luke 1:9; 
Heb 7:5), while (arc)hiereus } (“high)priest,” is used of Jewish 
or pagan priests (Acts 14:13) and of Jesus himself (Heb 
2:17; 5:6 etc.), and hierateuma (“body of priests”) is used of 
the Church as a whole (1 Pet 2:5, 9). 

In Rom 15:16, Paul speaks of himself as a “minister 
(leitourgos) of Christ, who performs a priestly service (hier- 
ourgein) to the gospel” by bringing all nations as an offer¬ 
ing to God, as Isa 66:20 has foretold. Here Paul may also 
have been influenced by the prophecy of Isa 61:6 that, in 
the time of fulfillment, all Israelites will become the “min¬ 
isters” (leitourgoi, the only place in which this term and all 
its derivatives appear in Isaiah). Otherwise, none of the 
words listed above distinguishing an “official” ministry 
from a service freely rendered by any citizen or member 
of a religious group are ever used in the NT for the 
ministry of one or several believers (as distinguished from 
the whole body). In Acts 13:2 the subject of leitourgein is, 
probably, “prophets and teachers,” however, what they are 
doing is certainly not different from what all members of 
the Church are doing time and again; in Phil 2:17, 25, 30 
leitourgia (leitourgos) designates charitable help. 

This is significant due to the fact that this particular 
usage is characteristic of all the different NT writers and 
that it cannot be attributed to any literary interdependen¬ 
cies. It does not say that there were no ministries of single 
persons or of groups of persons within the church; rather 
it indicates that the NT writers consistently refused to 
make any distinction between an official ministry of a 
selected person or group and that of any believer. Despite 
the fact that the Greek-speaking world offered to the early 
Church a rather rich vocabulary for the notion of “minis¬ 
try,” most NT writers instead utilized a comparatively rare 
Greek word that hardly ever appears in the LXX: diakonia, 
“service” (especially of a place at table). Even the personal 
form of diakonos (“servant, slave, waiter”) is to be found 
only in Esther (1:10; 2:2; 6:1-5), in an additional verse in 
Prov 10:4 (not found in the MT), and once in the very late 
book of 4 Maccabees (9:17). Thus, strangely enough, a 
secular term is used to describe any ministry in the 
Church, be it a special one or one done by all the members. 

This spontaneous usage in all the different layers of NT 
literature shows what an impression the challenge of Jesus’ 
way of life and teaching made on all his followers. The 
total (eschatological) newness of a service without institu¬ 
tional hierarchies or resort to force was so striking that it 
became impossible to speak of the honor or the exemplary 
model of an “official” ministry apart from that of any 
other person in the church. Wherever somebody was serv¬ 
ing Christ, it was exactly what a slave would do for his lord, 
i.e., a simple, worldly service, not a domination of others. 

B. Jesus’ Ministry as Model 

Jesus held no official title or responsibility. He was nei¬ 
ther an elder nor a member of the central council; neither 
a scribe nor a priest. When people called him “rabbi,” it 
meant nothing more than “sir”; we never hear of any 
rabbinic sage who taught Jesus, or of Jesus’ adherence to 
any rabbinic school. His parables were totally different 


from those of the rabbis, not illustrating some ethical or 
dogmatic statement, but self-contained stories, in the tell¬ 
ing of which the kingdom of God became reality for the 
hearer. He was not even a teacher in the strict sense of the 
word. There was neither theology, nor christology, nor 
pneumatology one could learn from him and transmit to 
others; yet theology, and christology, and pneumatology 
came to life implicitly in his whole ministry, in his healing, 
in his fellowship with tax collectors, and in his parables 
and ethical commandments. 

In contrast to the Jewish student who asks a rabbi for 
permission to follow (and study with) him, Jesus called his 
own followers. When someone would ask to follow him, he 
was either sent back (Mark 5:19) or the affiliation proved 
unsuccessful. Jesus’ authority apparently was such that, 
with the exception of the rich ruler (who, primarily ap¬ 
proached Jesus on his own initiative!, Mark 10:17-22), it 
never failed to inspire a following (see Luke 9:59 = Matt 
8:21). Jesus did not even ask his future disciples whether 
they could read, for he did not intend to introduce them 
to a rabbinic course in exegesis, but into his own commun¬ 
ion with God. Though a call of women into discipleship is 
not reported, it is clear that women followed him (Luke 
8:1-3; Mark 15:41). “Serving” seems to be their specific 
form of discipleship (Mark 1:31; 15:41; Luke 8:3; John 
12:2), and in so doing they perform the ministry of the 
angels (Mark 1:13) and of Jesus himself (Mark 10:45; Luke 
22:27; 12:37, cf. John 13:1-11), the ministry that the male 
disciples should have performed (Mark 10:43-44; Luke 
22:26, cf. John 12:26; 13:12-17). 

Jesus likely called a group of twelve disciples to partici¬ 
pate in his whole ministry. It is true that 1 Cor 15:5 speaks 
of “the Twelve,” not of the “eleven.” This, however, was a 
fixed phrase and does not prove its origin in an appear¬ 
ance of the Risen Lord to a group that had not existed 
previously. Thus, the historicity of the twelve disciples 
around Jesus is very probable, since it is difficult to imagine 
that the experience of a post-Easter group would be pro¬ 
jected back into the earthly life of Jesus in such a way that 
one name was substituted by that of Judas Iscariot. There 
is, with the exception of a Qumranian body of fifteen 
(consisting of three priests and twelve laymen; IQS 8:1), 
no evidence of a Jewish office of twelve persons apart from 
that of the twelve tribal princes and/or chief priests (see 
also 1QM 2:1-3; 1 lQTemple 57:11-15; 4QOrd 2:4; 3:4). 
This means that the twelve disciples of Jesus represented 
the twelve tribes and manifested Jesus’ desire to call back 
to God the whole people of Israel, not merely a penitent 
part of it. Hence, their role was regarded as an eschatolog¬ 
ical one (Matt 19:28; Luke 22:30; cf. Rev 21:12, 14), not 
an office in an earthly institution. Whether Jesus ever 
considered what their function might be among his follow¬ 
ers after his death is disputed. The Last Supper was, at 
least, directed towards some kind of continuation, and few 
doubt that Peter indeed received some kind of a specific 
commission (Mark 16:7; Luke 22:32; John 21:15-18), 
though not in the form of Matt 16:18-19 (see D below). 

Before the mission of the Twelve (Mark 6:7-13) or the 
seventy [two] (Luke 10:1-12) Jesus bestowed upon them 
the authority of both proclaiming the kingdom of (k>d 
and healing/exorcising. This double authority is typical ot 
all apostolic authority, whether reported by Mark (6:12- 
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13), Matthew (10:8), Luke (10:9), John (14:12; 15:27), Paul 
(Rom 15:18-19), or in Acts (2:42-43). It is the power of 
his words and deeds that makes the authority of an apostle 
manifest. 

C. Ministry in the Early Church 

Jesus’ impact on the early Church was considerable. 
Some followed his example literally as itinerant prophets 
(Did. 11:8), giving up their permanent domicile, probably 
also family (Did. 11:11?) and possessions (Matt 23:34; 
10:41 ). 

Also in the more or less institutionalized parish the 
newness of its life, inaugurated by Jesus, was manifested. 
Its real center, however, was not something like a temple 
cult or a synagogue service, but a meal. The scriptures 
were no longer interpreted by the trained scribe, who 
knew all the parallels, but simply by reading them in the 
light of what had happened in the life, death, and resur¬ 
rection of Jesus. The old rule of a minimum of ten persons 
for a prayer service no longer obtained, since wherever 
two or three were gathered in his name, he would be 
present (Matt 18:20). This did not exclude a kind of 
leadership of the Twelve (1 Cor 15:5; for Luke these were 
identical with the apostles; Acts 1:26; 2:42; 6:2). Histori¬ 
cally, we are not sure what their function really was. 
Clearly some functional leadership was exercised by the 
three “pillars” (Gal 2:9), Peter, John, and James (a former 
unbeliever). This shows both God’s faithfulness to his 
previous call during the earthly ministry of Jesus and his 
freedom to choose new vessels of his gifts (which becomes 
even more striking in the subsequent call of Paul). The 
Spirit, of course, could lead former Pharisees (Paul), 
scribes (Matt 13:52), or priests (Acts 6:7) into the new 
fellowship, provided that this did not lead to a new hier¬ 
archy of trained or ordained officers over against layper¬ 
sons (Matt 23:8-10; Mark 10:43-44). Consequently, there 
were no specifically “holy” persons or places; all church 
members were holy and all the earth was the Lord’s (Acts 
9:13,32,41; 1 Cor 10:26). 

“The seven” were chosen “to serve tables” (Acts 6:2). 
However, one of them was also preaching and doing won¬ 
ders (6:8, 10), while another was an evangelist (21:8; 8:5, 
35, 40). Since, according to Acts 8:1, the persecution 
following Stephen’s martyrdom spared the apostles, it 
seems that it targeted only the party of the Hellenists 
within the Jerusalem church and that the seven were its 
leaders (perhaps already within the social-welfare system 
of the Jewish synagogue prior to the split between Chris¬ 
tian and non-Christian Jews; Walter 1983). If Stephen and 
Philip are typical examples, the Hellenists were a group 
under charismatic leadership and were clearly distin¬ 
guished from the leadership under the Twelve. 

Paul was called to his ministry by the risen Christ him¬ 
self. Since this happened after the ascension, he was, in 
the strict understanding of Luke, not an apostle (Acts 
1:21-22). He belonged to the “prophets and teachers” in 
Antioch, i.e., to the preachers of the local church. He, 
together with Barnabas, was called “apostle” in the sense 
of “missionary” (Acts 14:4, 14), probably in traditional 
Antiochean language. No apostle ordained or installed 
him to this service (13:1-3). 

In Acts 15:6 and 21:18 we suddenly read of “elders” (or 


“presbyters”), apparently led by James. He appears unex¬ 
pectedly in 12:17, singled out from the Church as a whole 
(cf. also 15:13). This fits into the picture of Gal 2:9, where 
he is mentioned first among the three “pillars,” before 
Peter (see also 1:18—19). All this suggests that he suc¬ 
ceeded Peter as the central leadership figure after Peter’s 
imprisonment and departure from Jerusalem. We are 
never told how and when elders were introduced. It might 
have been assumed that the Church would simply adopt 
the familiar order of the Jewish synagogue as long as it still 
considered itself part of such a group. Acts 14:23 states 
that Paul appointed elders in Asia Minor. Historically, this 
may be questioned, since Paul never mentions elders in his 
undisputed letters (nor in those to the Colossians or Ephe¬ 
sians). According to Acts 20:28 they should rather be 
“overseers” (episkopoi) of the Church. While later this word 
would become an official title (“bishops”), here it still 
indicates function (and “elder” remains the name of the 
office). 

James 5:14; 1 Pet 5:1, 5 and the Pastoral Epistles are 
witnesses of this order, though it is not always clear where 
“elder” means an (official) minister and where it simply 
refers to an older man (1 Tim 5:1-2; 1 Pet 5:5) or even 
one of the first generation of the Church, who had seen 
one or several of the original apostles (thus, probably, the 
author of 2 and 3 John, and Papias [Eus. Hist. Eccl. 3.39.4]). 
Doubtless, there were men “of repute” in the church of 
Jerusalem (Gal 2:2), and Paul acknowledges their authority 
(which he believed was equivalent to his own). These in¬ 
cluded James the brother of Jesus; Peter, and John; and in 
a wider sense “all the apostles,” who seem to be a larger 
group than the Twelve (1 Cor 15:5, 7, cf. 5:6). But since 
Paul is silent on this point we do not know how early elders 
became officers in this church and what their status and 
rights actually were. 

D. Ministry in Matthew’s Gospel 

Most NT scholars believe that the author of the gospel 
of Matthew lived within a Jewish-Christian Judaism, and 
that his intended audience was a group of Jewish Chris¬ 
tians living in Syria, and especially in Antioch and its 
surroundings. Matthew’s understanding of ministry there- 
fore must be viewed in that light. 

Only Matthew reports Jesus’ admonition that his disci¬ 
ples should never let themselves be called “rabbi,” “father,” 
or “master” (23:8-10). This indicates both the presences 
of teachers within the Church, and the concern not to 
elevate them above others, since all of them are but “ser¬ 
vants” (v 11) of one another. The task of the rabbi “to 
bind” and “to loose” is given explicitly to Peter, though 
these verses (16:17-19) are almost certainly not authentic 
word of Jesus; otherwise the mere warning to the disciples 
and Peter in Mark 8:30—33 would be unimaginable. A 
Semitic background is not to be doubted, however. The 
words may mirror the situation of an early stage of a 
Jewish-Christian church, for which the Jesus tradition 
handed down by Peter was of crucial importance. It might 
even be that 1 Cor 3:11 already corrects such a claim by a 
Petrine church. It is also in the gospel of Matthew that we 
read about a similar authority being given to every mem¬ 
ber of the Church (18:18 and 19), and it is very difficult to 
decide which saying is older. In the context of Judaism 
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“binding” and “loosing” means to declare which com¬ 
mandment is still binding and which is not, and by so 
declaring to bind or release a person from guilt. (For 
instance, the ban on any work on a sabbath does not bind 
the priest who has to bring offerings; thus he is released 
from any guilt when doing his prescribed work.) Basically 
this has been done for the whole Church in the teaching 
of Peter, and is going on continually, on this basis, in 
detailed decisions of the Church. In practice, they will be 
given by ecclesiastical scribes (13:52). It is possible that 
16:19 emphasizes more ethical decisions, while 18:18 fo¬ 
cuses on declarations of guilt or forgiveness, but the dis¬ 
tinction is questionable since the same verbs are used in 
both passages. 

This “teaching to observe all that I have commanded 
you” (28:20) is so important because this “last commission” 
of Jesus is associated with the sending of the disciples to all 
the nations. Thus, teaching and observing is expected first 
from the Twelve (especially from Peter) and then from all 
believers. The tension between the Mosaic law (still valid) 
and the mission to the gentiles (who are now accepted into 
the Church) is resolved by Matthew in the highest com¬ 
mandment to love God and one’s neighbor. This is the 
“constitution” of the Church, which defines all the single 
commandments. This “golden rule” also forms the inclu¬ 
sion of the main body of the Sermon on the Mount in 5:17 
and 7:12; it is added by Matthew in 19:19 (and, in its OT 
wording, in 9:13; 12:7) and emphasized specifically in 
22:39-40. 

The warning against pseudo-prophets (7:15-23) proves 
that there were also faithful prophets working in the 
Church in Matthew’s day. It is not their prophecies, exor¬ 
cisms, and mighty deeds that go wrong, but their “lawless¬ 
ness,” which leads to their neglect of love (24:11-12). The 
existence of prophets in Matthew’s church is buttressed by 
the promise of Jesus to send prophets (and wise men and 
scribes, 23:34). Matthew 10:41 suggests that they are 
rather itinerant prophets. The most astonishing fact is the 
total lack of any reference to elders or to any fixed eccle¬ 
siastical organization. The sinner, in danger of getting 
lost, is to be dealt with by any member of the Church as a 
whole, not by some leading authority (18:10-20). The 
ministry is seen in its OT and Jewish context as that of 
prophets (perhaps already receding into the background) 
and rabbis or scribes (responsible both for ethical decisions 
and for the interpretation of the scriptures in the new 
light of Jesus Christ). But none of them held an institu¬ 
tional office or rendered a service that could not be ren¬ 
dered by any other gifted member. Therefore, the Church 
is ruled by love, which does not allow a minister to be 
exalted over non-ministers on the basis of their respective 
functions, since all of them are but servants. 

E. Ministry According to Paul 

1. Spiritual Gifts and Ministry. The freedom of God is 
manifested in the call of Paul (an early persecutor of the 
Church who had never been a disciple of the earthly Jesus) 
to be his decisive witness before all nations. Though Luke 
(on the basis of Acts 1:21-22) might not include him 
among the apostles, Paul himself saw the “apostle” as the 
witness whom the risen Christ had installed for the proc¬ 
lamation of the gospel, and he insisted that his apostleship 


was equal to that of the Twelve and any apostles called 
before him (1 Cor 9:1; 15:5-8). Neither he nor Acts tell of 
any formal authority held by the originally chosen apos¬ 
tles, and even Gal 1:11-17 excludes such. (Paul did not 
even meet Peter and James until three years after his call 
(Gal 1:18-19). 

There were certainly leaders in the churches founded 
by Paul (“those who are over you,” or “who care for you,” 

1 Thess 5:12), as well as “first converts” who “devoted 
themselves to the service of the saints” and should, there¬ 
fore, “be given recognition” (1 Cor 16:15, 18). Phil 1:1 
mentions “overseers and servants,” using the same terms 
that later designate “bishops and deacons,” but apparently 
these are used here to qualify their functions, not as titles. 
No installation or legitimation either by the apostle or by 
the Church is mentioned; they have dedicated themselves 
to serving the Church. Rom 12:8 considers “those who are 
over (you)” to possess a special gift of the Spirit, in the 
same way as others may be prophets, or teachers, or 
healers. This shows that the Spirit is not opposing, but 
rather creating legal order. Being an overseer (bishop) or 
servant (deacon) is due to one gift among many, not 
qualitatively different from other gifts. 

In 1 Cor 12:28, Paul initially enumerates persons (“first 
apostles, second prophets, third teachers”), followed by 
other gifts, to which he refers impersonally: “then mira¬ 
cles, healing charisms, helping, administration, various 
kinds of tongues” (RSV personalizes all of them). But in 
Rom 12:6-8 this is reversed; personal terms are used for 
“teachers, exhortors, contributors, helpers, and merciful 
people,” whereas “prophecy” and “deacony” are spoken 
of impersonally. Thus, apostles, prophets and teachers 
are, as a rule, certainly of first importance in the Church, 
and Paul naturally thinks of them first. They belong to the 
“higher gifts” of 1 Cor 12:31, in other words, to those gifts 
that are normally needed most urgently. Yet, this does not 
lead to any fixed hierarchy which would distinguish mem¬ 
bers of a special quality (officers or priests) from other 
members without it, and it may be that in another situation 
different gifts would become preeminent. 

Nor does Paul qualify male ministers differently from 
female ones. In Christ, “there is neither male nor female” 
(Gal 3:28), and this basic truth should manifest itself in the 
order of the Church, if only she covers her head, as it was 
customary in Paul’s time (1 Cor 11:5-6, 13). The passage 
14:34-35 prohibiting any speaking by a woman in the 
church service must, therefore, be a very early—but non- 
Pauline—marginal remark. While it is found in all manu¬ 
scripts, it is variously placed either after v 33 or after v 40. 
This suggests that subsequent copyists inserted a marginal 
note, some at the place where it started (after v 33), others 
where it ended (after v 40). It may have been first written 
under the influence of 1 Tim 2:11-12 (cf. below). Accord¬ 
ing to Rom 16:7, there was even a woman among the 
apostles (see TEV; RSV translates “men of note"): “Junia' 
is a well-known female name, whereas there is no evidence 
whatsoever for a male name “Junias” (since the name 
appears in the genitive case, both forms are equally possi¬ 
ble). This woman might have been the wife of Andronicus 
(Brooten). In a similar way Phil 4:2-3 speaks of two women 
that are co-workers of Paul “in the gospel” (meaning “in 
the proclamation of the gospel”). It is uncertain whether 
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Paul would have regarded them as “apostles” (in the full 
sense of the word, not in the sense of “messengers of the 
churches” as in 2 Cor 9:23) although such is possible. 

There is only one standard for evaluating the gifts of 
the Spirit: “love” (1 Corinthians 13), which expresses itself 
“for the common good” (1 Cor 12:7) in “building up the 
church” (14:3, 5) and, thus, actually proclaiming “Jesus as 
lord,” not just one’s own ideas (12:3). Love demands a way 
of speaking to which the Church as a whole or even an 
outsider is able to respond (14:16, 23—25). 1 Corinthians 
14:29 is, unfortunately, ambiguous so that it does not 
become clear whether those who “weigh what is said” by 
the prophets are, in Paul’s understanding, all the church 
members or just other prophets. For pragmatic reasons, 
some gifts must be known to and recognized by the 
Church. For example, people must know the “administra¬ 
tor” to arrange for a meeting place, but it is not necessary 
to know who exercises the gift of intercession for the 
Church, even though this ministry may be much more 
important than administration. Such a service recognized 
by the Church, in a more or less formal way, may be called 
an “office.” This would not give it a different or special 
character, but would simply indicate that it has (for prac¬ 
tical purposes) been given a recognized place within the 
order of the (local) parish. 

2. The Apostle. For Paul, only apostleship is unique 
because the apostle is the witness of the risen Christ, the 
one foundation of the Church (1 Cor 3:11). That the 
apostle has seen him in a way clearly distinguished from 
all later experiences in visions and auditions (2 Cor 11:16— 
17; 12:1-4) makes his ministry unique (Gal 1:12; 1 Cor 
9:1; 15:8). See also APOSTLE. The apostle is certainly 
more than an eyewitness to an event that happened at a 
certain point of history. He also conveys salvation to his 
hearers. This is done by the authority of his proclamation 
of the gospel. Even though the gospel of the crucified and 
risen Christ can be expressed in a credal formula which 
Paul “has received (from the church tradition in Jerusalem 
or Antioch) and handed down” to the Corinthians (1 Cor 
15:1-5), the authority of Paul’s preaching is not derived 
from that of other apostles (Gal 1:11-12); he could legiti¬ 
mately oppose Peter just as he could the “superlative 
apostles” in Corinth (Gal 2:11-20; 2 Cor 12:11-12). 

The pivotal question for the Church is whether this 
ministry of the apostle (certainly set apart from others by 
Christ himself) was to be continued after the death of all 
the early apostles and, if so, in what way. In the authentic 
letters of Paul we see only that he often sent fellow workers 
to churches that he himself was unable to visit. Occasion¬ 
ally, he pointed to the fact that they were “appointed” (not 
by himself, though, but by the churches; (2 Cor 8:19, 23). 
No special rite of installation is mentioned; Paul seems to 
be referring either to an informal recognition of his mes¬ 
sengers by the churches or to their decision to send some 
of their members to him. Without any doubt, his procla¬ 
mation of the gospel must go on. Thus, there are some 
services without which the Church cannot live, whereas 
others (like speaking in tongues, mentioned in 1 Cor 
12:10, 28-30; (also 1 Thess 5:19?; but not in Romans 12) 
may not be found in all the churches. One might include 
in the lists of indispensable services the administration of 
baptism and eucharist, though the apostles did not usually 


baptize (1 Cor 1:14-17, cf. Acts 10:48; 2:41-42; 19:5-6, 
etc.) and Paul never mentioned anyone presiding over the 
eucharist (instead, he addressed himself to the whole 
church when speaking of it; (1 Cor 10:15-17; 11:23-34). 
Thus, preaching the word, baptizing, and gathering for 
the eucharist must continue, and a church cannot be 
“Christian” without being responsible for these; but Paul 
seems unconcerned whether these are to be administered 
by persons specifically appointed or by any member ap¬ 
pointed time and again by the Spirit. 

F. Ministry in the Pastoral Epistles 

1. Elders, Bishops, and Apostles. The Pastoral Epistles 
certainly presuppose “elders” and “deacons” in the 
churches they address (1 Tim 3:8—13; 4:14; 5:17-19; Tit 
1:5). The term “the women” in 1 Tim 3:11 refers either to 
the wives of the deacons (but why would they not be 
mentioned in vv 1-7 with regard to the “bishop”?) or 
perhaps to deaconesses. Pivotal is the relation of the 
“bishop” (1 Tim 3:1-2; Tit 1:7, both times in the singular) 
to the “elders.” Is there one bishop, chosen out of and 
presiding over the group of elders as described in the 
letters of Ignatius? Or are there, in each local church, 
several bishops, identical with the “elders who rule well” 
(as opposed to other elders who do not rule; 1 Tim 5:17; 
though this phrase may also simply mean that some are 
excelling in the task of ruling common to all elders)? 
However, the transition in Tit 1:5-6 is abrupt without any 
hint that a new ministry should be introduced, and what 
that text demands of elders, 1 Tim 3:2, 5 similarly de¬ 
mands of the bishop. “Bishop” here still seems to be a term 
qualifying the function of a person whose official title is 
“elder,” as in Acts 20:28. That means that the singular is 
generic and due to traditional exhortations or ways of 
speaking, as we might say: “Appoint good ministers in 
your church, for the servant of the lord must be . . .” 
Strikingly different from Paul is the fact that here there is 
no place for female elders or bishops (1 Tim 2:11—15). 
However, the ministry of intercession by “enrolled” widows 
(1 Tim 5:5, 9) is taken seriously. 

No name or title is given to the ministry of the address¬ 
ees, Timothy and Titus, yet it is clear that they were 
formally installed by the laying on of the hands of the 
apostle (2 Tim 1:6) and/or the elders (1 Tim 4:14). Were 
these persons considered successors of the apostle and, if 
so, in what way? They were appointed to a local church 
(Ephesus and Crete, where several towns with churches 
existed), and it seems that Timothy was called back to the 
apostle either permanently or for a longer period, whereas 
Tychicus was sent to Ephesus (2 Tim 4:9-12, 21). Succes¬ 
sion to the ministry of the dying Paul may be the issue 
implicitly dealt with in 2 Timothy, even though this is not 
explicitly mentioned. The text does not offer any doctrine 
of apostolic succession, though it would soon prompt a 
long development in this direction. 

2. Ordination. Unfortunately, we know very little about 
Jewish ordination. Rabbinic ordination seems to have been 
practiced at least by the time of the Pastorals epistles 
(beginning of the 2d century?), in accordance with Num 
27:18-23. Some late rabbinic sources (Sipre Num., Tan- 
chuma: Str.B 2: 648) imply that the Spirit is transferred to 
the ordinand, but earlier rabbinic ordination seems simply 
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to have recognized the wisdom acquired through disci¬ 
plined study. We do not know in what way such studies 
were a binding condition (prescribed length of time, ex¬ 
ams) nor how early ordination authorized a person to 
make autonomous decisions in legal matters. It is clear, 
however, that the central role of the “charisma” in 1 Tim 
4:14 and 2 Tim 1:6 definitely differs from what we know 
of Jewish ordinations, the more so since it is given “by 
prophecy” or “because of prophecies.” The charismatic 
element still played a considerable role, and it was the free 
utterance of the Spirit that enabled the church to ordain a 
person to a special ministry. 

What the Pastorals suggest as a good “apostolic” order 
is, indeed, ordination, conveying the gift of the Spirit to 
Timothy (not merely an installation to a specific ministry, 
locally and temporally limited). It is focused on a leading 
position within a local church (Ephesus) or a region like 
Crete, where Titus should “appoint elders in every town” 
(Tit 1:5; cf, 2 Tim 2:2). Thus, this position seems to be 
superior to that of a bishop or elder (see H below). There 
is no doubt that this is the model that will become histori¬ 
cally fruitful for the development of the institutional 
church. 

G. Ministry in The Johannine Corpus 

1. The Gospel of John. A totally different concept of 
ministry is found in the Johannine writings. Except for the 
traditional phrase “one of the Twelve” (John 6:71; 20:21), 
the Fourth Gospel only once speaks of the Twelve (6:67- 
70), though at the crucial place where Peter confesses Jesus 
as “the holy one of God.” Otherwise, the evangelist always 
speaks of “the disciples.” Since, according to 11:48, almost 
everyone (except the authorities) seems to have believed in 
Jesus, and since the farewell discourse with its “new com¬ 
mandment to love one another” is obviously not limited to 
a special group within a wider body of disciples (13:34; 
15:12-17), we cannot be sure how many “disciples” John 
believed were present at the last meal and at the commis¬ 
sion by the risen Christ. According to 21:2, Nathanael 
(who is not found in any list of the Twelve) belonged to the 
group of disciples in the first days after Easter, and the 
very important figure of “the disciple whom Jesus loved” 
is never named nor given a special status like “one of the 
Twelve.” He might be John (whose name is never men¬ 
tioned in the Fourth Gospel) or a Jerusalemite “known to 
the high priest” (18:15), or an Essene, or even a merely 
symbolic representative of the true believer (Bultmann). 
The term “apostle” is lacking in the Johannine writings, 
except in the general sense of “messenger” (13:16), which 
suggests that it was still used in its functional meaning, not 
as a title (Klauck). 

The gospel of John seems to imply no specific ministry 
different from that generally given to every disciple. 
Whereas among nonbelievers there is mention of Roman 
and Jewish officers, a captain of a band of soldiers (18:12), 
Pilate (18:29, etc.), and the high priest (11:49, etc.), among 
the disciples only Judas is mentioned apparently holding 
an office (13:29). According to John 21 (probably added to 
the original gospel by the evangelist himself or by one of 
his followers) Peter is given the commission “to tend the 
sheep” of Jesus (vv 15—17). The literary function of the 
pericope is to present this commission as the Risen Lord’s 


forgiving response to Peter's threefold denial, which shows 
that service in the Church is a matter of mere grace, not 
of human merit. 

Otherwise, there is no apparent institutional structure 
of the group of disciples. There are no mediators between 
Christ and his believers; everyone is in direct contact with 
the Lord. This manifests itself, probably unconsciously, in 
the choice of images. Whereas Paul’s simile of “the body” 
stresses the interdependence of all members, the Johan¬ 
nine vine (15:1), shepherd” (10:11—18), and even “grain 
of wheat” (12:24) emphasizes the sole importance of Christ 
himself and the immediacy of every disciple to him. No 
sheep, no branch, no grain is “helping” the other one; 
they all receive their lives directly from the one vine, the 
one shepherd, the one root and stem. The commandment 
to love is certainly central, but it is not structured or 
institutionalized in any way. It is limited to the brothers 
and sisters, and 1 John 2:15 explicitly warns against loving 
the world. Nonetheless, “loving one another” in a totally 
united church is directed by Jesus himself towards winning 
the world to faith (17:21-23). God has loved the world 
when he gave his son (3:16) to save the world (6:33, 51; 
12:47). Whereas Paul becomes “everything to everybody in 
order to save people everywhere” (1 Cor 9:22), reaching 
out to the world in a centrifugal way, the Johannine church 
concentrates, in a centripetal way, on full association in 
itself, on a loving brotherhood and sisterhood secluded 
from the world outside, in order to become contagious 
and to win the world for a life in faith and love. If there is 
a missionary activity it consists of leading the unbeliever to 
Jesus himself (1:36-51; 9:27; 11:28; 12:21-22 etc.), and 
here, female disciples are equivalent to male ones (4:39- 
42; 11:28; 20:18; the first witness of the risen Lord being 
a woman, cf. Matt 28:9-10). 

2. The Epistles and Revelation. More important are the 
epistles. Some power was evidently exercised in the Church 
by Diotrephes, who refused to accept the messengers of 
the author and even banned “from the church” those who 
did (3 John 9-10). Unfortunately, we are not sure whether 
the author saw in him a representative of the institutional 
church or simply a wealthy church member skeptical of 
itinerant prophets. Nor do we know whether the author 
himself belonged to a group of such prophets, to a conven¬ 
ticle (Kasemann), or a “school” (Schurmann, also Klauck) 
within or outside of the Church in his country or region. 
However, 1 John states that all the believers “have been 
anointed by the Holy One and are all knowing” and that, 
therefore, they have no need that anyone should teach 
them; on the contrary, since the anointment teaches them 
about everything, it is true and no lie (2:20, 27). Yet, it is 
made quite clear that this anointment (the Spirit) can never 
speak anything that would differ basically from “what they 
have heard from the beginning” (2:24). 

The picture of the Church in Revelation is not extensive 
enough to define its structure. The “angels” of the com¬ 
munities addressed in chaps. 2-3 are certainly no (monar¬ 
chical) bishops, but a kind of heavenly counterpart to the 
earthly congregation (cf. the Jewish guardian angels ol the 
nations). The astounding fact is that these congregations 
are living in Asia Minor, not that much earlier than those 
of the Pastorals and of Ignatius. And yet, only prophets 
play a role, and no other ministry seems to be existent. 
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One could even ask whether not all members of these 
churches were themselves at least potentially prophets. 

Thus, the Johannine literature, perhaps even including 
Revelation, witnesses to a form of a church in which the 
Spirit itself is the one leader. (On the use of “elder” in 2-3 
John, see C above.) Any ministry is given by the Spirit (or 
by the risen Lord in the exceptional case of Peter, John 
21), and it is the spirit that represents Jesus in the time 
after Easter (John 14:16-17, 26; 15:26-27; 16:7-14). The 
authority of any ministry is the power of the Spirit, and it 
lasts as long as this power manifests itself. 

H. Conclusion 

Thus, at the end of the NT period, the Church was 
confronted with 2 options. On the one hand, it could have 
developed along the lines of the Pastoral Epistles, ordain¬ 
ing bishops (eventually one in each local parish; Ignatius) 
and installing elders and deacons. No group, not even a 
group of believers, could hope to exist over an extended 
period of time without some such institutional order, and 
the order of bishop(s)-elder(s)-deacon(s) was a workable 
arrangement. It would remain legitimate, according to NT 
standards as long as (1) it would not remain compulsory 
for all times and places but would flexibly yield to the will 
of God pertaining to new and different challenges and 
circumstances that might arise; (2) no ministry would 
impart to its bearer a qualitatively different status from 
that of all other believers (like that of the OT priest over 
against the laity); and (3) the free prophetic utterance of 
the Spirit is taken seriously, especially in the selection of 
people to be ordained. (According to the Pastoral epistles, 
this should be restricted to men only, but according to 
Paul and John, women could be included.) The danger 
associated with this line of development is that it could 
yield a church in which the institutional structure of offices 
and the proper performance of liturgical rites dominate 
and strangle the life of the Spirit. 

On the other hand, the Church could have developed 
along the lines of the Johannine literature, responding to 
the movement of the Spirit, which is not limited to the 
mediation of any ministry. The authority of its prophets 
and prophetesses would be paramount (as is the case in 
charismatic movements from the ancient Montanists to 
some of the modern period). This again is legitimate 
according to NT standards as long as (1) such a church 
would not exclude any kind of order to prevent it from 
dissolving into disorganized chaos; (2) the “charismatics” 
would not elevate themselves (and their gift) above other 
members; and (3) the authority of the basic gospel as 
preached from the beginning would not be disputed either 
by new religiously experienced revelations or by any ad¬ 
aptations to modern trends popular in the contemporary 
world. The danger of this development is a church domi¬ 
nated by some strong “charismatic” individuals who may 
confuse their own wishes and visions with those of the 
Lord. 

The ecumenical church of today confronts a related 
twofold problem. On the one hand, is the special status of 
the apostle, whose authority is qualitatively different from 
that of other believers, due merely to his status as an eye¬ 
witness to the appearance of the risen Lord, or does that 
special status continue (though not in the role of eyewit¬ 


ness) to apply to the office of priests, whose authority 
would, in some ways similarly differ from that of other 
believers? And on the other hand, does a church body 
without any institutional ministry still constitute a Chris¬ 
tian church? Whatever the decision is, there is no doubt 
that any ministry in the Church should comply with Jesus’ 
rule that those in positions of authority must be the servant 
of all (Mark 9:35; 10:43; Luke 22:26, cf. John 13:13-17). 
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MINNI (PLACE) [Heb minni]. One of three nations 
summoned by Yahweh to attack Babylon (Jer 51:27). It 
seems certain that Minni is to be identified with the Man- 
neans, a group located in a small but politically significant 
area S of Lake Urmia (Yamauchi 1982: 41). This connec¬ 
tion is supported by the identity of the other two nations 
mentioned with Minni in Jer 51:27, Ararat and Ashkenaz. 
These peoples were little-known groups living in the N 
regions of W Asia. Ararat (“Urartu” in Assyrian sources) 
extended from modern Soviet Armenia and Iran into SE 
Turkey, but its geographical center was Lake Van. Ash¬ 
kenaz is believed to be equivalent to “Ishkuza,” the Assyr¬ 
ian name for the Scythians. The equation of Minni and 
Mannea is also in accordance with phonetic principles 
common to cuneiform sources and Heb (see hatti becoming 
Hittite, Gelb IDB 3: 392). 

The history of Mannea may be traced from the time it is 
first mentioned in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser III 
(858-824 b.c.). Early in its history, Mannea was caught 
between two powerful neighbors at war with each other, 
Urartu and Assyria. Mannea continued to be mentioned 
in the Assyrian records over the next two centuries, some¬ 


times as allies, sometimes as enemies (for a list of refer¬ 
ences to the mannai, see Parpola 1970: 236-37). The 
unfortunate Manneans were aligned with the Assyrians 
when the empire fell to the coalition of the Medes and 
Chaldeans. Their territory was allocated to the Medes and 
incorporated eventually into the Persian Empire. A Man- 
nean contingent may have served in Cyrus’ army when he 
took Babylon in 539 b.c. (Yamauchi 1982: 43). 

It is impossible to be certain about the ethnic makeup of 
the Manneans. Many assume they were descended from 
the Indo-European Hurrians, but others have suggested a 
native population of long standing (Yamauchi 1982: 41). 
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MINNITH (PLACE) [Heb minnit]. One of the twenty 
Ammonite cities which were captured by Jephthah accord¬ 
ing to Judg 11:33. Although there is some question about 
the text, several translators believe Ezek 27:17 names Min- 
nith as the source of the wheat Judah traded with Tyre. 
Others have preferred to amend the text to read “olives” 
instead of Minnith (e.g., AV; RV; RSV). 

In Onomastica (140.3), Eusebius identified biblical Min¬ 
nith with a village, known to him in Greek as Maamth , 
some 4 Roman miles from Esbus (modern Hesban) on the 
way to Philadelphia (modern Amman). This statement, 
combined with the fact that Judg 11:33 couples it with the 
S city of Aroer as an opposing boundary, has led scholars 
to locate the site somewhere between Hesban and Amman. 

The most likely candidate at present is Umm el-Basatin 
(Umm el-Hanafish; M.R. 232137). A modern village covers 
much of the tell, but a large amount of ancient architec¬ 
ture is still visible. Although the site has not been exten¬ 
sively excavated, a recent survey recovered sherds from 
Ayyubid/Mamluk, Ottoman, Byzantine, Late Roman, Early 
Roman, Iron 2/Persian, and Iron 1 periods. 
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MINT. See FLORA. 


MINUCIUS FELIX. Only one work, the Octavius, 
survives from this late-2d- or early-3d-century Christian 
apologist. Many readers regard it as the jewel of Christian 
Latin in the first three centuries. When contrasted with 
the other early apologies, its immediacy, intimacy, and 
informality call to mind the tone of Xenophon's Symposium. 
not Plato’s. Refreshingly undogmatic, it contains not a 
single reference to scripture, nor does it broach a single 
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item of doctrine. Although mentioned by ancient writers 
(Lactant. Div. Inst. 1.11.55 (PL 6.180); Jerome, De vir. ill 
58 (PL 23.706)), the Octavius fell into obscurity in the 5th 
century, and remained undiscovered until 1560 c.e. In 
that year, the French scholar F. Baudouin discerned that 
the eighth book of Arnobius’s Adversus nationes was, in fact, 
Minucius Felix’s lost Octavius. The only other work attrib¬ 
uted to Minucius Felix is one named by Jerome, De fato (vel 
contra mathematic os), but he regards it as spurious; it has 
not been transmitted. 

Jerome (idem.) describes Marcus Minucius Felix as a 
Roman lawyer of note. Certain references in the Octavius 
suggest its author possessed detailed knowledge of African 
affairs (e.g,, 14.1; 30.3; 31.2). This has led some scholars 
to claim that the author was, at least originally, an African. 
While African authorship is argued by some (Beaujeu 
1964: xxii-xxv; xliv-xlvi), other scholars reject the pro¬ 
posal. 

In composing the Octavius, Minucius Felix drew on 
sources, both in form and in letter. His principal debt is to 
Cicero’s De natura deorum. Not only is the form analogous 
at many points (e.g., introductory prologue, which sets the 
topic, and introduces the characters in the dialogue), but 
there is textual dependence as well (various passages in 
Oct. 19 = Nat. D. 1.25-42). Additionally, there are numen 
ous quotations from or allusions to other classical and 
Christian writers (among the many: Plato, Zeno, and Tha¬ 
les; Justin and Tatian). Certain interesting descriptions of 
Christian religious practice in Minucius Felix’s locale are 
mentioned: they followed Jewish dietary law, abstaining 
from meat sacrificed to idols (12.5; 38.1), and from meat 
with blood in it, i.e., not slaughtered in accordance with 
kosher regulations (30.6). This is remarkable evidence of 
the influence of Judaic-Christianity, whose interpretation 
of the Apostolic Decree (Acts 15:19-21) was at variance 
with the “liberal” Pauline interpretation (Gal 2:7-10), in 
the Latin West. 

The Octavius itself is a dialogue between two friends of 
Minucius Felix (who calls himself Marcus in the dialogue), 
a fellow Christian, Octavius, for whom it is named, and a 
pagan fellow barrister, Caecilius. Written after Octavius’s 
death, it recalls a pleasant day the three spent at Ostia, 
walking and debating the virtues of Christianity. Caecilius 
asks Marcus to judge the debate. He then proceeds to 
make a case for adhering to the traditional Roman religion 
and attacks Christianity with the usual charges of canni¬ 
balism, atheism, incest and superstitious beliefs (e.g., end 
of the world). Octavius responds with what is—for a 2d- or 
3d-century apologist—remarkable restraint. Appealing 
largely to reason and philosophy, Octavius rebuts the 
charges, capping his argument by claiming that Christians 
“do not preach great things, but live them” (38.6). The 
dialogue is a purely intellectual exercise; it ends with 
Caecilius’ conversion. 

Dating the Octavius is the key to dating Minucius Felix, 
and although the efforts have been maximal, the results 
have been minimal. A first difficulty is to decide the au¬ 
thenticity of the events: did the three friends actually have 
such a talk, or did Minucius Felix create a Active encounter 
as a vehicle for his ideas? Scholars have usually assumed 
that the participants are real, and that some such encoun¬ 
ter occurred, although the actual conversation is largely 


the invention of Minucius Felix. Internal evidence for 
dating is virtually nonexistent, save for a reference to 
Fronto (fl. ca. 140-175 c.e.), who appears to have recendy 
attacked Christians (31.2). However, one must then decide 
whether the reference to Fronto is genuinely from the 
time of the encounter, or whether, given that Minucius 
Felix states he is writing after Octavius’ death, Fronto’s 
attack came later and has been retrojected into the dia¬ 
logue. A hnal complicating problem are the parallels be¬ 
tween the Octavius and Tertullian’s Apologeticum and Ad 
nationes which indicate literary dependence. Scholarship 
has been divided on the order of priority. The priority of 
Minucius Felix, the use of a common source, and the 
dependence of Minucius Felix have all been suggested. 
Current scholarly fashion gives priority to Tertullian. If 
one accepts that sequence and dates the Apologeticum and 
Ad nationes ca. 197 c.e. (so Barnes 1985: 55), then the 
Octavius must be later, presumably from the Arst half of 
the 3d century. Such a dating, while generally accepted 
today, is at odds, however, with the reference to Fronto. 
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MIQSAT MA ASE HATORAH (4QMMT) A sec 

tarian polemical document, six incomplete manuscripts of 
which (4Q394-99) were discovered in Qumran cave 4. 
Taken together, they provide a composite text of about 
120 lines. The preserved text, which apparently covers 
about two-thirds of the original scroll, derives from the 
middle and the end of the document. The beginning is 
completely lost. 

The document is in the form of a letter (having a sender 
and an addressee) and is unique in language, style, and 
contents. The title miq$at Trwfase hattora, meaning “some of 
the precepts of the Torah,” has been taken from the 
concluding passage, reading: “we are sending you some of 
the precepts of the Torah.” 

A. Contents, Structure, and Historical Setting 

It appears that MMT consisted originally of four sec¬ 
tions: (1) an opening formula, now completely lost; (2) a 
calendar of the sect (with a 364-day year); (3) a list of more 
than 20 halakhot ( = precepts), all of which are peculiar to 
this group; and (4) an epilogue which discusses the sepa¬ 
ration of the group from normative Pharisaic Judaism and 
attempts to persuade the addressee to adopt their halakhic 
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views. The halakhot represent the heart of the letter, with 
the other sections as their framework (the calendar, al¬ 
though a separate section, belongs to the halakhic domain). 
Most of these halakhot concern the Temple, dealing with its 
purity, sacrifices, and festivals. The author states that 
disagreement over these halakhot is what caused the sect to 
secede (Heb paras) from the rest of the people (the verb 
paral relates to the same root as the name of the Pharisees). 

There are three parties in MMT, referred to as we, you 
(sometimes singular, sometimes plural), and they. Who 
were these parties? Clearly the i/^-party is the author, who 
generally uses the expression “we maintain” (Heb y nhnw 
hw$bym) expressing the sect's halakhic views. The you-party 
is the addressee; the prevailing second person expression 
in this case is “and you know.” The addressee may be the 
leader of Israel, being compared to David and addressed 
as follows: “for the welfare of you and your people,” and 
“for the welfare of you and Israel.” The the- y-party is a 
group about whom it is said that “they do such-and-such,” 
where the reference in each case is to some specific halakhic 
practice. A study of the halakhic views of this group shows 
that they should be identified with the Pharisees. 

It appears that MMT, which discusses the invalidity of 
the halakhot of the the- y-party (i.e., the Pharisees), was 
written by the Teacher of Righteousness and addressed to 
the Wicked Priest and his colleagues. This is inferred both 
from the contents of MMT and from Pesher Psalms 37 ( = 
4Q171 3-10 iv 7-9) which states that the Wicked Priest 
tried to kill the Teacher of Righteousness “because of the 
precepts and the law which he [ = the teacher] had sent 
him.” (Note the similar passage from MMT quoted above.) 
Assuming that the Wicked Priest is Jonathan the Prince, 
MMT was composed at about 150 B.C. It stands to reason 
that the schism mentioned in MMT occurred a short time 
before the composition of the document. The paleography 
may also imply such an early date, as does the contrast of 
MMT with the prohibition of disputes with opponents 
found in IQS 9:16-17. 

B. The Halakhot 

The halakhot of MMT concern the Temple cult, and 
most are related to biblical laws as understood by the sect. 
The following halakhot are extant (in the order of their 
appearance in the text): 

1. Gentile grain should not be brought into the Tem¬ 
ple. 

2. A fragmentary halakha about the cooking of offer¬ 
ings. 

3. A fragmentary halakha about sacrifices by gentiles. 

4. Cereal offerings should not be left overnight. 

5. The purity of those preparing the red heifer. 

6. Several halakhot concerning the purity of skins. 

7. The place of slaughtering and offering sacrifices. 

8. Slaughtering pregnant animals. 

9. Forbidden sexual unions. 

10. Banning the blind and deaf from the “purity of the 
Temple.” 

11. The purity of the streams of liquids poured from a 
pure vessel into an impure one. 

12. Dogs should not enter into Jerusalem. 


13. The fruit of the fourth year is to be given to the 
priests. 

14. The cattle-tithe is to be given to the priest. 

15. Several regulations about the impurity of the leper 
during the period of purification until final purifi¬ 
cation. 

16. The impurity of human bones. 

17. Marriages between priests and Israelites are forbid¬ 
den. 

Some of the halakhot are already known from the Temple 
Scroll (1 lQTemple, nos. 4, 18, 13, 16). Some others have 
no parallel either in the Temple Scroll or in any other text 
from Qumran. Of special interest are two halakhot that 
parallel halakhic views explicitly ascribed to the Sadducees 
(nos. 5, 11; cf. m. Yad. 4:7, Para 3:7). In both cases the 
halakhic views attributed to the Sadducees are identical to 
those of MMT. It is significant to note the similarity in 
terminology between MMT and the Mishna in these par¬ 
allel halakhot. This similarity implies the existence of a 
polemic between the Dead Sea sect and the ancestors of 
the rabbis. Thus, other disputed halakhot in rabbinic liter¬ 
ature and in the Dead Sea Scrolls may have their origins in 
this polemic—e g., the halakha about the deaf (no. 10) 
throws light on the evidence in t. Ter. 1:1 that all the 
purities of Jerusalem were prepared by the deaf son of 
R. Yohanan ben Godgeda. 

The halakhic attitude of MMT is much stricter than that 
of the rabbis. For example, MMT identifies Jerusalem with 
the Camp mentioned in the Torah and asserts that all 
purity laws which were to be observed in the Camp should 
be observed in Jerusalem (contrast the more lenient rab¬ 
binic attitude in t. Kehm, B. Qam. 1:12). 

C. The Language 

The Hebrew of MMT is peculiar. Its grammar is basi¬ 
cally that of the other Dead Sea Scrolls. However, the 
relative particle is s- ( J .sr occurs only once), and the partici¬ 
ple is extensively used. An especially large number of 
Mishnaic words occur in the halakhic part of MMT; some 
of these are halakhic terms. There are also words unat¬ 
tested in any other Hebrew source. The following are of 
special interest: h c rybwt hsms , “sunset”; bsl s-, “so that’; bgll 
s-, “because”; prt hhBt, “the red heifer”; m c sym, “precepts”; 
c brh, “pregnant,” swmym, “blind,” mivsqwt, “uninterrupted 
streams of liquid”; and msktwb, “as is written.” 

D. The Contribution of MMT to the Study of Judaism 

At this early stage of research, the contribution of MMT 
can not be fully evaluated. The following are a few prelim¬ 
inary remarks. 

1. As has been noted, MMT consists of controversial 
halakhot and thus provides evidence not only for the ha¬ 
lakha of the sect, but also for that of its opponents. Exam¬ 
ining the halakhic view of the latter, we learn that thev are 
nearly always identical with those of the rabbis. This is also 
the case in additional polemical passages in other Dead 
Sea Scrolls. This identity proves that the opponents of the 
sect were the predecessors of the rabbis, most probablv the 
Pharisees. It further demonstrates that the corresponding 
rabbinic halakha (to halakhot discussed in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls) was established at a very early date. This tontia- 
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diets the view of those scholars who believe that the Phari¬ 
saic halakka was a “new” halakha. The halakhic correspon¬ 
dence with the Mishna serves to authenticate those 
historical sections in the rabbinic sources as truly reflecting 
the reality of the Second Temple period, even though they 
were put in written form much later (contra some recent 
scholarly trends). 

2. MMT contributes much to our knowledge of the 
history of sectarianism in that period. For example, until 
now there was no explicit evidence concerning the reasons 
for the schism. Josephus gives the impression that the sects 
were primarily divided over theological questions, for in¬ 
stance those relating to the resurrection of the dead or the 
role of Divine providence. MMT proves that the real 
reason was the controversy over ritual laws. Josephus’ 
description should be understood as an attempt to pro¬ 
duce an explanation that would make sense to his Greek 
(and Roman) readers. 

3. Of special interest to biblical scholars are the interpre¬ 
tations given in MMT to certain juridical passages in the 
Torah in particular, and its methods of interpretation in 
general. 

4. The contribution of MMT to the history of the He¬ 
brew language is also significant, but requires a more 
detailed discussion than can be undertaken here. 
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MIRACLE. This entry consists of two articles, one 
covering signs and wonders in the OT, and the other 
treating signs and wonders recounted in the NT. 
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8. Foreigners Acknowledge a Miracle 
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F. Miracle and History 

G. Miracle and Myth 

H. Miracle and Magic 

I. Implements for Performing a Miracle 

J. The Performer of the Miracle 

K. The Initiative for the Performance of a Miracle 

L. Miracles of Life, Death, and Healing 

M. Purpose of the Miracle 

1. Trial 

2. Reward and Punishment 

3. Grace 

4. Faith in God and in His Messenger 

5. The Remembrance of Miracles 

N. The Rationalization of Miracles 


A. Terminology 

1. nes. The study of “miracles” in the Hebrew Bible may 
be, in fact, an illegitimate pursuit. Hebrew has no equiva¬ 
lent term for the English concept “miracle.” It is only in 
rabbinic Hebrew that the word nes is found with this 
meaning: “Ten wonders were wrought for our fathers in 
Egypt, and ten at the [Red] Sea” CAbot 5:4); “If one sees a 
place where miracles have been wrought for Israel, he 
should say, blessed be He who wrought miracles for our 
ancestors in this place” (m. Ber. 9:1). In the Bible, however, 
the word indicates a long pole enabling something set 
upon it to be seen at a great distance (Num 21:8-9; Isa 
30:17), or a pole for a banner (Isa 33:23; Ezek 27:7). Only 
in one verse does nes mean a sign or wonder (in the wake 
of a miraculous event): “And the earth opened its mouth 
and swallowed them up together with Korah when that 
company died, when the fire devoured two hundred and 
fifty men; and they became a sign” (Num 26:10). In the 
wake of another miracle (the victory over Amalek), Moses 
erects an altar and calls it “YHWH nisi,” but the meaning 
of nes here is not clear. 

2. gedolot (only in the plural). This term is used once in 
reference to human action, the “man of God” who per¬ 
forms miracles, as in the words of the “king of Israel” to 
Gehazi, Elisha’s servant: “Tell me, please, all the great 
things (gedolot) Elisha has done” (2 Kgs 8:4). “Great things” 
in general indicates something beyond one’s power or 
unattainable: “Neither do I concern myself with great 
matters' (Ps 131:1; cf. also Jer 45:5). The word gedolot thus 
mostly indicates God’s actions, which at times have the 
character of a miracle: “Who had done great things in 
Egypt/Wondrous works in the land of Ham/Awesome 
things by the Red Sea” (Ps 106:21—22). Job 9:10: “He does 
great things past finding out, Yes, wonders without num¬ 
ber,” refers both to the upheaval of the order of creation 
(vv 5-7) and to the greatest miracle of all—the creation 
(vv 8-9). The word gedolot can simultaneously refer to 
both creation and God’s righteousness in managing 
worldly affairs (Job 9:9ff.; and as to God's righteousness in 
judgment, cf. Ps 71:19). Gedolot , therefore, belongs to 
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actions done within the overall sphere of God’s power and 
sovereignty. 

3. niplcPot (only in plural). The term nipla?6t, as the 
parallel term to gedolot, also refers to the expression of 
God’s sovereignty, of which miracles are only one aspect. 
In prose nipla?ot indicates God’s salvation of his people in 
the Exodus from Egypt and the conquest of the land (Exod 
34:10; Judg 6:13). These saving acts are at times bound up 
with miracles (Exod 3:20; Josh 3:5; Neh 9:17). Poetry also 
contains references to the act of redemption and the 
miracle of the Exodus (Mic 7:15; Pss 78:4, 11, 32; 106:7, 
22 ). 

In psalmic literature nipla?ot can refer to other saving 
acts as well. The refrain “Oh, that men would give thanks 
to the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men” (Ps 107:8, 15,21,31), refers to the 
deliverance of individuals from trouble (wanderers in the 
wilderness, prisoners, the infirm, and sailors). The rescue 
of an individual from his enemies is expressly conceived as 
a revelation of God’s righteous judgment; the declaration: 
“I will praise you, O Lord, with my whole heart; I will tell 
of all your marvelous works ” (Ps 9:2) relates to acquittal in 
judgment (cf. e.g., vv 8, 20; cf. Psalms 71; 86). God’s reign 
of justice is bound up with his being the creator of the 
universe. In Psalm 96, which invites all the earth to “de¬ 
clare his glory among the nations, his wonders among all 
peoples” (v 3), the Lord is praised both for his act of 
creation (v 4) and his righteous judgment of the earth and 
its peoples (v 13; cf. also Pss 75:2-5; 145:5-8). God’s 
righteousness is enjoyed not only by man, but also by the 
entire creation (145:15-16). The word nipla'dt is found in 
connection with the creation also in Job 37:5-12. 

4. pele*. The noun pele* appears exclusively in poetry. It 
is usually found as the object of the verb *sh> “to do,” and 
refers to God's saving acts: “Will you work wonders for the 
dead? Shall the dead arise and praise you?” (Ps 88:11); 
and on the national level: “O Lord, you are my God. I will 
exalt you, I will praise your name, for you have done 
wonderful things . . . For you have made a city a ruin, a 
fortified city a ruin” (Isa 25:1-2). The wonder/saving act 
may be connected with miracles (such as Exod 15:11; Pss 
77:12, 15; 78:11-13). Occasionally, like the other terms 
discussed here, pele* indicates God’s work in creation and 
sovereignty over its order (Ps 89:6; cf. also vv 10—13). 

5. The Verb pl\ This root, from which the nouns nipUPot 
and pele* are derived, indicates in its verbal usage that 
which is beyond man’s understanding. The intensity of 
Jonathan’s love is beyond David’s understanding: “your 
love towards me was more marvelous than the love of 
women” (2 Sam 1:26). The inability to come to a decision 
in judgment is also described by means of this verb: “If a 
judgment proves to be beyond your ability (to decide) . . .” 
(Deut 17:8). Man cannot comprehend the Lord and his 
ways (Judg 13:18 [should be translated “unfathomable”!); 
is incapable of understanding the ways of creation (Prov 
30:18-19); man cannot hide from God, who governs all 
creation: “Indeed, the darkness shall not hide from you 
. . . for you have formed my inward parts . . . marvelous are 
your works” (Ps 139:12-14). The root pP is sometimes 
parallel to the root gdl (from which the noun gedolot is 
derived) and both indicate God’s actions in different 
spheres of existence (Isa 28:29; Joel 2:26; Ps 31:22). 


6. *ot (and mopet). The semantic field of the word *ot is 
similar to that of the word nes, though whereas nes received 
the meaning of a miraculous deed only in postbiblical 
literature, such a meaning is found for *ot already in the 
Bible itself. The basic meaning of *ot is “mark, sign” (Gen 
4:16; Exod 12:13), as well as “banner, standard” (Num 
2:2). The “lights” in the heavens also have the function of 
“signs” (Gen 1:14), that is, indications of the transitions 
between different units of time. 

In the Priestly source of the Pentateuch the “signs” are 
tangible and concrete, as in the series of 4 covenants made 
with a certain select body of people, each more limited 
than the preceding: the sign of the rainbow in the cloud 
for the covenant with the renewed humanity (Gen 9:13); 
the sign of circumcision for the covenant with Abraham 
(Gen 17:11); and the sign of the Sabbath for the covenant 
with the Israelites (Exod 31:17). The fourth covenant— 
with the priesthood (Num 25:10-13)—needs no sign: The 
existence of the priesthood is itself the sign of the cove¬ 
nant. Additional signs in the priestly source are equally 
concrete and are connected with ritual/worship. These 
signs testify to a miraculous event whose lesson must be 
remembered: the altar covered over with the metal of the 
censers of the 250 men who sided with Korah (Num 17:1— 
15 [—Eng 16:36-40]); Aaron’s rod, kept as a sign before 
the ark (Num 17:25-26 [—Eng 10-11]); compare also the 
sign of the 12 stones after the crossing of the Jordan (Josh 
4:5-7). 

In the book of Deuteronomy, in contrast, the “signs” (or 
the frequent expression “signs and wonders,” *otbt umbptim) 
are the miraculous events of the past that the people are 
obliged to remember (7:19; 11:3; 26:8; 29:2; 34:11). As a 
rendering of this Hebrew expression, Biblical Aramaic 
employs the phrase *ataya? wetimhaya*, “signs and won¬ 
ders”; see the words of the kings who witnessed the mira¬ 
cles performed for those who honor God’s name (Dan 
3:32-33 [—Eng 4:2-3]; 6:28). The term mopet means a 
miraculous sign also when it appears by itself (Exod 7:9; 
the LXX, however, reads “sign or wonder”), and in 1 Kgs 
13:3: “And he gave a sign (mopet) the same day, saying, 
‘This is the sign (mopet) which the Lord has spoken: Surely 
the altar shall split apart, and the ashes on it shall be 
poured out.” In place of the word *ot in 2 Kgs 20:8-9, the 
word mopet appears in the parallel passage in 2 Chr 32:24, 
demonstrating the interchangeability of these two words. 
A phrase which sometimes accompanies the giving of a 
divine sign to someone is “And this shall be to you (sing, 
or pl.)/us (a sign)” (Exod 3:12; 1 Sam 2:34; 14:9-10; 2 Kgs 
19:30; 20:9; Jer 44:29). 

B. Miracle and Creation 

The distinctiveness of the phenomenon of miracles can¬ 
not, then, be understood on the basis of the various terms 
employed to express the notion. It is equally impossible tc 
grasp the essence of the biblical miracle by viewing it 
simply as a violation of the rules of natural order, since 
the concept of nature and natural law's is foreign to the 
religious literature of the Bible. Instead of this concept 
the Bible speaks rather of the creation. Philo of Alexandria 
sees the creation as the miracle par excellence: ‘these 
extraordinary and seemingly incredible events are but 
child’s play to God in comparison with that which is reall\ 
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great and worthy of contemplation—the creation”) (Vita 
Mos 212-13), and the understanding of the rabbis is close 
to this; in their view the biblical miracles were predeter¬ 
mined during the six days of creation CAbot 5:6). Since the 
miracle is a continuation of the creation, the author of the 
Korah story is obliged to describe the miraculous opening 
of the mouth of the earth in terms of creation (Num 
16:30). In the miracle, God indeed demonstrates his rule 
over that created by him: he can halt the course of the 
heavenly bodies (Josh 10:12-13) or temporarily remove 
the boundary fixed between sea and dry land (Exodus 14). 

The creator may temporarily alter the order of creation, 
but miracles do not bring any new creatures into the world 
nor do any new elements become added to it (the manna 
is perhaps an exception to this rule, but here also there is 
a clear effort to make things sound more rational—Exod 
16:31; see N below). The elements of the miraculous deed 
are derived from creation, from the already existing and 
familiar; the miracle, at times, simply brings about a 
change in the organization of these elements. Such a 
reordering makes for a surrealistic environment in which 
natural boundaries are obscured: Sea becomes dry land; a 
man (Elijah) ascends to the heavens; rain pours down in 
the middle of the summer harvest; heavenly bodies deviate 
from their fixed courses; the dead become alive, etc. 

C. Precisely the Right Moment 

Not all miracles disturb the order of creation. When 
events appear to take place at just the right moment— 
when a person or object materializes on the scene at the 
precise instant to meet the critical need (a kind of deus ex 
machina)—this also can be regarded as a miracle. After 
the angel’s poetic announcement to Hagar that Ishmael 
will not perish from thirst we read: “And God opened her 
eyes, and she saw a well of water. Then she went and filled 
the skin with water, and gave the lad a drink” (Gen 21:19). 
The end of Saul’s journey in search of the lost donkeys 
precisely upon arriving at Samuel’s town is no mere coin¬ 
cidence, and Saul does not attain to the kingship by 
chance; Saul finds himself there in accordance with a 
divine plan to cause the anointer to meet up with the 
anointee (1 Sam 9:15-16). In some cases God’s interven¬ 
tion to cause things to take place at the right moment is 
not explicitly mentioned in connection with the “miracu¬ 
lous coincidence,” even though the divine activity in the 
story surrounding the event is quite clear: “Then Abraham 
lifted his eyes and looked, and there behind him was a 
ram caught in a thicket by its horns” (Gen 22:13). God’s 
intervention is not mentioned also in the two incidents 
which take place at the beginning of the story of Moses: 
Moses’ being found by Pharaoh’s daughter (Exod 2:5ff.) 
and his coming to sit down by a well in Midian (vv 15ff.), 
both of which appear later to have been divinely arranged. 

The disrupting of the order of creation and events 
taking place at just the right moment are sometimes mixed 
together, as in the prologue to the book of Job: the first 
and third disasters are events—robberies—taking place at 
the precise moment, in line with the story’s theme (1:15, 
17). The second and fourth, on the other hand, are the 
result of an upsurge of the forces of creation, fire, and 
wind (vv 16, 19). The rabbis also viewed these incidents as 
miracles: “It once happened that a fire broke out in the 


courtyard of Joseph b. Simai . . . and a miracle happened 
on his behalf, rain descended and extinguished fitl” (b. 
Sab . 121a). 

D. Definition of Miracle 

Since God’s intervention in earthly events without dis¬ 
rupting the order of creation can be considered a miracle, 
one may question whether every divine intervention 
should be considered a miracle as well. Thus, for example, 
God’s intervention on behalf of his people in war: several 
of Israel’s victories are accompanied by supernatural 
events. In the conquest of the first Canaanite city, Jericho, 
for instance, the city walls collapse after seven circumam- 
bulations of the city by the ark, and the priests’ blowing of 
the trumpets (Joshua 6; see also 2 Kgs 19:35; 2 Chr 20:24- 
25). In other passages a military maneuver is mingled with 
a divine miracle, such as in the war against Amalek (Exod 
17:8-16). Where the text is elliptical and only indicates 
that the Lord dumbfounded the enemy and struck them, 
it is questionable if this should be considered a miracle. 
The different literary formulations of the victory over 
Sisera provide a good indication of how the text itself can 
present an event in both miraculous and non-miraculous 
ways: the prose narrative—“And the Lord routed Sisera 
and all his chariots and all his army with the edge of the 
sword before Barak” (Judg 4:15)—is very different from 
the poetic expression of the same event (which recalls the 
defeat of the Egyptians at the Red Sea), whose miraculous 
nature is much clearer: “They fought from the heavens; 
the stars from their courses fought against Sisera. The 
torrent of Kishon swept them away” (Judg 5:20-21). Simi¬ 
larly, the coming of the Spirit of the Lord upon a hero is 
accompanied at times by a miraculous feat, such as the 
slaying of a thousand Philistines with a donkey’s jawbone 
(Judg 15:14-17). It is less clear if cases should be termed 
miracles where the narrator chooses only to relate that the 
deliverer overcomes his foes by the power of the Spirit 
(such as Judg 3:10). The same uncertainty applies to 
stories which do not mention the Spirit at all, reporting 
only that the Lord gave the enemy into the hand of Israel 
(e.g. Num 21:34-35; Deut 2:31). 

A similar observation can be made regarding divine 
punishment by means of a catastrophe. Occasionally, such 
a punishment is accompanied by a disturbance in the 
order of creation, as in the ten plagues of Egypt and the 
drowning of the Egyptians in the Red Sea (Exodus 7-14), 
the divine fire which incinerates Aaron’s sons when they 
offered strange fire to the Lord (Lev 10:1—3), or the 
punishment of the 250 people who offer incense in the 
Korah rebellion (Num 16:31). Sometimes the miraculous 
character is less conspicuous, as in the death of Uzzah, 
who touched the divine ark (2 Sam 6:8-9) or the plague 
which broke out in the incident of Baal Peor (Num 25:9). 
Nothing remains, however, of any miraculous element in 
the story of the death of Er and Onan (Gen 38:7, 10), or 
the striking of Nabal (1 Sam 25:38), or the death of 
Bathsheba’s firstborn son (2 Sam 12:14). 

Is there, then, any line of demarcation between a divine- 
miraculous punishment and one that is not miraculous? 
Furthermore, can divine revelation, the appearance of 
God or of his angel to man, be considered a miracle? If 
revelation was a commonplace occurrence it could not be 
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considered miraculous, and, to be sure, there are tradi¬ 
tions which accept such appearances nonchalantly, such as 
God’s conversation with Abraham (Gen 18:35) or a revela¬ 
tion to Isaac (Gen 26:2). Nevertheless, the notion prevails 
in the Bible that “for no man shall see Me, and live” (Exod 
33:20), and certain mortals who attained to divine revela¬ 
tion express their surprise at remaining alive (Gen 16:13; 
32:31) or fear for their lives (Judg 6:22; 13:22; Isa 6:5). 
Many times the divine appearance is not met with indiffer¬ 
ence, but the visited person responds passionately, as when 
Joshua falls upon his face before the Commander of the 
Lord’s army (Josh 5:13-15; cf. Lev 9:24; Num 17:10; 
20:6). The revelation is sometimes accompanied by an 
additional miracle, as in the case of the bush that burns 
but is not consumed (Exod 3:2). It is, then, difficult to set 
a standard for distinguishing between miraculous and 
non-miraculous divine appearances. 

One must finally ask if events which are intuitively con¬ 
sidered miracles are to be included as miracles, even 
though the narrator relates them in practically incidental 
terms. Examples here include (1) the plagues Gk)d brought 
upon Pharaoh for taking Sarai Abram’s wife (Gen 12:17), 
which are, in fact, a parallel in miniature of the clearly 
miraculous series of the plagues of Egypt, and (2) the 
foreshortened description of the collapse of the walls of 
Aphek in the wake of the victory over Aram (1 Kgs 
20:30)—a weak parallel to the miraculous fall of the walls 
of Jericho (Josh 6). Further, one may ask if the visitation 
of Ruth—“the Lord gave her conception” (Ruth 4:13)—is 
a miraculous act; the same consideration applies to the 
many visitations of barren wives found in the Pentateuch 
and Former Prophets. 

The key in determining whether an event is miraculous 
or not lies in the degree of power and magnitude of the 
event as it is expressed in the text; it is not the quality of 
the phenomenon which decides the question but rather 
the manner of its formulation. The decisive factor is a 
literary one: the expression of excitement and wonder in 
the face of an incident and the amount of words devoted 
to its description. The definition of miracle in the Bible, 
then, is a literary definition: an extraordinary occurrence, 
attributable to God’s hand (which at times disrupts the 
order of creation), and which leaves a marked impression 
in the text; the criteria for determining what is to be 
considered a miracle are literary in character. 

E. Control Mechanisms 

The literary formulation of an extraordinary event, 
together with certain control mechanisms, can reveal 
whether or not a narrator intended to draft his account of 
an event as a miracle. The criteria which help to determine 
the character of a given story consist in details that an 
author may incorporate into the narrative in order to come 
to terms with the doubts of both the characters in the 
narrative and of his reader, as well as to inspire belief in 
the miracle. The following are the most conclusive tests: 

1. Repetition. The ability to repeat an action or perform 
a miracle whenever needed refutes the assumption that 
the event occurred simply by chance: the healing of those 
bitten by the snakes (Num 21:4-9) is not a once-only deed. 
Each and every bitten one is healed only upon gazing at 
the brass serpent (v 9). When the Philistine god Dagon 


falls before the ark of the Lord (1 Sam 5:2-5), the Philis¬ 
tines put him back in his place, failing to understand that 
it was God who caused the image to fall. It is the second 
fall which proves that God’s hand is at work. Here, how¬ 
ever, the repetition is combined with graded intensifica¬ 
tion—God’s second blow to Dagon is graver than the first 
(v 4). 

2. Restoration of Prior Conditions. The miracle-doer’s 
ability to restore conditions to their former state after a 
supernatural event proves that a guiding hand is in con¬ 
trol: Jeroboam’s hand withers as a result of his attempt to 
harm the man of God (1 Kgs 13:4), but it is restored after 
the man of God’s prayer (v 6). So, too, in the stories of the 
signs performed by Moses: the rod becomes a serpent and 
then changes back to a rod (Exod 4:2-4); his leprous hand 
“was restored like his other flesh” (vv 6-7). 

3. Prayer. A miracle taking place after prayer cannot be 
taken as coincidence: the waters of Marah are cured after 
Moses’ prayer (Exod 15:26), and the thirsty Samson’s 
prayer brings about the splitting of the hollow place at 
Lehi, permitting water to come forth (Judg 15:18-19). 

4. Prior Announcement. The prior announcement, sim¬ 
ilar to the prayer, testifies to the fact that the miracle is the 
result of divine intervention. Before the crossing of the 
Jordan, for example, Joshua announces: “Sanctify your¬ 
selves, for tomorrow the Lord will do wonders among you” 
(Josh 3:5), and further on (vv 10-13) he details what will 
happen when they cross. 

5. Paradox. The words of Tertullian: “It is to be believed 
absolutely because it is absurd ... it is certain because it is 
impossible” (On the Body of Christ , 75), are relevant for 
many miracle stories: the narrator or one of his characters 
emphasizes the “absurdity” of a miraculous event. At times 
the aspect of absurdity precedes the execution of the 
miracle and underlines the difficulty inherent in condi¬ 
tions at the beginning of things. Before the waters of the 
Jordan are divided to enable the Israelites to cross it is 
stated that “the Jordan overflows all its banks during the 
whole time of harvest” (Josh 3:15). Before it begins to rain, 
Samuel declares: “Is today not the wheat harvest?” (1 Sam 
12:17). A character may express the paradox incidental to 
his doubt that a promise will be fulfilled: “Shall a child be 
born to a man who is one hundred years old? And shall 
Sarah, who is ninety years old, bear a child?” (Gen 17:17; 
cf. also 18:12). Sometimes the paradox is formulated by 
means of a negative particle or expression (Exod 3:2, 3; 1 
Kgs 13:28; 2 Kgs 3:17; 20:10; Dan 3:27). 

6. Miracle within a Miracle. This phenomenon, so 
termed in rabbinic literature, is similar to the paradox: in 
order to allow no room for denying the miraculousness of 
an event, the miracle is executed by means which appear 
to make its success more difficult. This Elisha cures the 
waters of Jericho with salt (2 Kgs 2:21); Elijah, seeking 
God’s response in sending fire on the altar, makes things 
even more difficult by pouring water over it (1 Kgs 18:34). 

7. Limitation. When a miracle encompasses only a cer¬ 
tain well-defined group and bypasses another, there is 
clearly a deliberate intention at work. In the storv of the 
plagues of Egypt the differentiation between the Israelites 
and Egyptians is pointed out in the cases of the plague ot 
flies (Exod 8:18 [—Eng 8:22]), the pestilence (9:4. 6). hail 
(v 26), darkness (10:23), and the firstborn (12:21-23). A 
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spatial limitation is perceptible in the signs of Gideons 
fleece (Judg 6:35-40): First, the fleece is wet and the 
surrounding ground is dry; afterward the ground is wet 
while the fleece is dry. A temporal limitation is found in 
the case of the manna, when the Israelites are given a two- 
day portion on the sixth day (Exod 16:29), while on the 
seventh day there is no manna at all (v 27). 

8. Foreigners Acknowledge a Miracle. Four of the 
plagues of Egypt are formulated as a competition between 
Moses and Aaron and the Egyptian magicians. In the first 
two, blood and frogs, the magicians manage to effect the 
same results as Aaron (Exod 7:25; 8:3), but are unable to 
undo it. A turn takes place in the third plague: the magi¬ 
cians are unable to produce lice (8:14 [—Eng 18]) and 
confess, “This is the finger of God” (v 15 [—Eng 19]). The 
plague of boils is the climax of the competition: this time, 
the magicians themselves become victims of the plague 
(9:11). Another competition takes place between Elijah 
and the prophets of Baal (1 Kgs 18). Even though Elijah 
allows his opponents to go first, allots them plenty of time, 
and even handicaps himself by pouring water on the altar, 
it is he who succeeds. The foreigner’s admission of a 
miracle is an excellent proof of its miraculous nature. In 
the two parallel stories of martyrdom in the book of Daniel 
(chaps. 3, 6), both Nebuchadnezzar and Darius praise the 
God of Israel (3:28-29; 6:27-28) after Daniel’s friends are 
saved from the fire and Daniel is saved from the den of 
lions. 

9. Multiple Test-Criteria. In the plague narrative, for 
example, one finds the combination of the competition of 
the magicians, prayer, differentiation between the Israel¬ 
ites and the Egyptians, and repetition, i.e., a series of ten 
plagues. Elijah’s miracle on Mt. Carmel integrates compe¬ 
tition, a “miracle within a miracle,” and Elijah’s prayer to 
the Lord. 

F. Miracle and History 

The miraculous deeds of the Bible are an organic part 
of biblical historiography. Since God is the God of history 
who actively intervenes in its development, he deliberately 
chooses on occasion to work miracles in order to accom¬ 
plish his will—and, as mentioned, the miraculous is not 
significantly different from other ways of divine interven¬ 
tion. History opens with the miracle par excellence, the 
creation, and from then on miracles are interwoven in a 
greater or lesser concentration over the length of Israelite 
history: from barren women giving birth to the fathers of 
the nation; through the Exodus, accompanied by signs 
and wonders; the wanderings in the wilderness under 
divine protection and sustenance, though God also judges 
their disobedience; the wars of conquest, some of which 
are accompanied by miracles; the exploits of the judges 
(Gideon, Samson); the miraculous deeds of the prophets 
of the monarchic period; and even the miracles worked 
for Daniel and his friends in exile, demonstrating that 
God’s sovereignty is over the entire earth. The historical 
psalms also frequently mention miracles in order to stress 
God’s gracious acts (105; 136), and Israel’s ingratitude (78; 
106). The historical surveys given by certain leading bibli¬ 
cal figures (and which express highly developed historio¬ 
graphical concepts) also give voice to the role of miracles 
in history (cf. Nehemiah 9: the miracles, according to this 


chapter, are a sign of God’s protection and grace towards 
Israel, a background against which the people’s ingrati¬ 
tude is emphasized. 

G. Miracle and Myth 

The connection between the miracles of the Bible and 
the world of myth arises from a comparison between the 
miracles the Bible attributes to God’s angels (or to God’s 
appearance in the guise of an angel) and parallels attrib¬ 
uted to the gods (in the plural) in classical literature. The 
miracle story of the visitation of the elderly Abraham and 
Sarah with a son, and the announcement given them by 
their three guests, is strikingly paralleled in the story of 
the birth of Orion as told by Ovid (Fast. 5: 493-540). The 
story recounts that one day, when the gods Zeus, Hermes, 
and Poseidon were touring the earth, they were well re¬ 
ceived by the farmer Hyrieus who was not aware of his 
guests’ identity until he had finished preparing them a 
meal. The gods sought to reward him and promised to 
answer whatever wish he desired. The farmer asked for a 
son and the gods carried out his wish. The work of Ovid is 
parallel also to the story of the miraculous destruction of 
Sodom, which continues the whole story in the book of 
Genesis. Two of the three men who visited Abraham make 
their way to Sodom (Gen 19:1) in order to destroy it (v 13). 
Lot shows the visitors the proper hospitality, but the men 
of the city try to harm them. The city is destroyed, and 
only Lot and his household escape. Metamorphoses (book 8: 
611-724) tells of the two gods, Jupiter and Mercury, who 
visit a Phrygian village. Whereas the villagers do not offer 
the gods (in human guise) any hospitality, the elderly 
Baucis and Philemon make every effort to do so. Ulti¬ 
mately, the gods reveal their true identity and their inten¬ 
tion to destroy the inhospitable village and its inhabitants. 
The gods take the elderly couple up to the mountains (see 
also Gen 19:17); when they look back they see their vil¬ 
lage’s destruction. The Bible takes pains, however, to oblit¬ 
erate the mythical character by attributing the main mira¬ 
cle, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, to God: 
“Then the Lord rained brimstone and fire on Sodom and 
Gomorrah, from the Lord out of the heavens. So He 
overthrew those cities” (vv 24-25). 

Miracles ascribed in the Bible to prophets are attributed 
in their parallels in classical literature also to the gods. A 
miraculous feat similar to that performed by Elisha when 
he made the ax head float (2 Kgs 6:1-7) is performed also 
by Hermes (Aesop’s Fables, ed. Chambry, Fable 253). In 
both stories the ax’s owners are poor; in both the ax, 
meant for chopping wood, falls into a river. But whereas 
in the biblical story the miracle concerns retrieving the ax 
head for its owner—causing it to float by casting a piece of 
wood into the water—in the Aesopic parallel the miracle 
consists in taking out of the water axes of gold and silver 
that did not fall in the river, but are miraculously brought 
forth. Moreover, while the biblical miracle is intended to 
enhance the prophet's reputation, its parallel in classical 
literature is generically a wisdom fable which concerns 
speaking the truth and its reward. 

The Bible also transforms mythological figures into hu¬ 
man ones, while attributing their wondrous deeds to God. 
The Samson stories, for example, reveal much similarity 
to the traditions of Hercules. In the ancient oral tradition 
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Samson was a mythological figure, a sun-hero (which ac¬ 
counts for his name, composed of the Hebrew word for 
“sun”), whose power lay in his hair. The Bible, however, is 
careful to obscure the mythological character of the tradi¬ 
tions, and even uproot them altogether. According to the 
Bible, Samson’s long hair is simply part of his Nazirite vow. 
When he transgresses the terms of this vow and Delilah 
shaves his locks, his strength is gone because God punishes 
him by abandoning him. When Samson thinks, for exam¬ 
ple, that he killed 1,000 men with the jawbone of a donkey 
by his own prowess (Judg 15:14), the reality confronts him, 
and in his thirst he prays and confesses: “You have given 
this great deliverance by the hand of Your servant” (v 18). 
The miracle performed is not of his own doing but by the 
hand of the Lord. For an additional affinity between 
the biblical miracle and the world of myth, see I below (on 
the “rod”). 

H. Miracle and Magic 

In contrast to miracle, magic is performed by people, 
namely by professional practitioners of the art who are 
capable of forcing their will upon creation and creatures 
alike. While miracles are expressions of God’s righteous 
governance of the world, the use of magic is governed only 
by the magician’s inclination and is not always activated by 
moral considerations. The Bible admits, albeit in a very 
small voice, the existence of magic and attributes to it only 
limited power. After Aaron casts his rod on the ground, 
which becomes a serpent in the sight of Pharoah and his 
servants, the Egyptian magicians do the same thing, even 
though Aaron’s feat comes out ahead: “But Aaron’s rod 
swallowed up their rods” (Exod 7:10-12). The competition 
between Aaron and Moses and the Egyptian magicians 
which concludes with the former’s victory over the latter is 
described above (see E.8.). The Bible portrays further 
encounters with magicians-sorcerers which end in the vic¬ 
tory of God’s messenger, namely the failure of the court 
magicians to solve Pharoah’s dreams (Gen 41:8) as op¬ 
posed to Joseph’s divinely assisted success (v 16), and the 
failure of Nebuchadnezzar’s wise men to interpret his 
dream in contrast to Daniel’s success (Dan 2:47). 

The Bible can apparently allow the limited power of 
magic due to its acceptance and practice in neighboring 
societies. A complete denial of its effectiveness might have 
brought about much more dangerous conclusions: that 
the magicians perform their feats by the power of other 
gods (cf. Deut 13:2-3). The recognition of magic’s power, 
however, does not imply any agreement or acceptance; the 
Bible denounces magic thoroughly and forcefully (cf., e.g., 
Exod 22:17; Deut 18:10; Mic 5:11; Mai 3:5). A genuine 
magical character nevertheless underlies the last meeting 
between King Joash and Elisha (2 Kgs 13:14-19). The 
king’s shooting of arrows while the prophet lays his hands 
upon him, determines the fate of the war against Aram 
(vv 15-17). An additional and equally clear example of a 
magical act is Jacob’s manner of recovering the salary of 
which Laban had robbed him (Gen 30:35-43). Since the 
Bible cannot tolerate the notion that a man, at his own 
initiative and ability, could change the order of creation, 
Jacob testifies in the next chapter that it was God who is 
responsible for the deed: “but God did not allow him to 


hurt me. ‘If he said thus: “the speckled shall be your 
wages,’ ” then all the flocks bore speckled” (31:7-12). 

Further relics of a belief in magic can be found concern¬ 
ing the various implements employed by the miracle work¬ 
ers, as well as in the attribution of certain miracles to a 
man and not to God (see below). The significance of the 
relation between magic and miracle lies in the fact that 
what appears now to be a miracle in its literary formula¬ 
tion, may, in certain cases, have been originally an act of 
magic, later adapted to the world of biblical thought. 

I. Implements for Performing a Miracle 

Many miracles are performed simply by speaking. Usu¬ 
ally, the prophet proclaims the word of the Lord, such as: 
“This is the sign which the Lord has spoken: Surely the 
altar shall split apart. . . . And the altar was split apart . . . 
according to the sign which the man of God had given by 
the word of the Lord” (1 Kgs 13:3-5; see also 1 Kgs 
17:14—16; 2 Kgs 3:15-17; 4:43-44). Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, the speaking is accompanied by the employment of a 
miraculous instrument. Elisha, for example, cures the 
water of Jericho with salt that he casts into it (2 Kgs 2:20- 
21), adding the words, “Thus says the Lord: ‘I have healed 
this water.’” 

The miracle instrument par excellence is the rod. The 
rod in Moses’ hand is sometimes called “the rod of God” 
(Exod 4:20; cf. 7:17; Isa 10:26). The Lord’s angel also 
performs a miracle with the aid of a rod (Judg 6:20-21). 
The notion that the deity holds a rod is very much in line 
with prevailing beliefs of the ANE. The attribution of 
ownership of the rod to man is thus an expression of the 
polemic against myth. The rod is said to belong to Aaron 
in several of the plague accounts (Exod 7:19; 8:1-2; 12- 
13), while in other miracles it is said to belong to Moses 
(Exod 10:12-13; 14:16; 17:5). The demythologization of 
the rod, however, does not solve the problem of its magical 
character; on the contrary, if the story of Massah and 
Meribah sees the rod as a legitimate miracle-producing 
implement (Exod 17:5-6), the parallel story of the water 
of Meribah (Num 20:1-13) tries to create the impression 
that the use of the rod was not indispensable. God com¬ 
mands, “Take the rod; you and your brother Aaron gather 
the assembly together. Speak to the rock before their eyes” 
(v 8), but Moses sinned by striking the rock with the rod (v 
11 ). 

A similar polemic against the rod’s power is recognizable 
in the story of the resuscitation of the Shunamite’s son. 
Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, does not succeed in bringing the 
boy back to life by means of his master’s staff (2 Kgs 4:31). 
Only the prophet’s own action, together with prayer, is 
efficacious. The polemic takes on a different form in Exod 
4:2: the miracles are performed with the rod simply be¬ 
cause it happens to be in Moses’ hands at the time. 

The brass serpent was prescribed by God as the remedy 
for the venomous snake bites due to the image’s similarity 
to the cause of the problem (Num 21:4-9). Since, accord¬ 
ing to the story, it is God himself who instructs Moses to 
construct the brass serpent, it cannot be seen as a magical 
implement with any powers in and of itself. Nevertheless, 
it was taken by the people as precisely that—if not really 
as a divine entity—as seen from the mention of its later 
destruction by Hezekiah (2 Kgs 18:4). 
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The representation of the ark of the Lord as a miracle- 
performing implement transfers the weight of attention 
from prophecy to priesthood, closely connected with the 
ark. The ark, even if it is not exactly an implement, 
represents the presence of God (e.g., see 1 Sam 4:7-8). 
The miraculous collapse of the god of the Philistines, 
Dagon, before the ark of the God of Israel (1 Sam 5:1-5) 
in the former’s own sanctuary, demonstrates that the ark 
signifies God’s presence, before whom all idols are noth¬ 
ing. The deaths of the men of Beth-shemesh who had 
looked at the ark of the Lord (1 Sam 6:19-20) also sup¬ 
ports the notion that the ark represents God, the sight of 
whom can be fatal. The death of Uzzah, who actually 
touched the Ark, should be similarly understood (2 Sam 
6 : 1 - 10 ). 

The replacement of the prophetic rod with the priestly 
Ark is found in the stories concerning the miraculous 
happenings it brings about, stories similar to those about 
the miracles of the rod. The crossing of the Jordan by 
means of the presence of the Ark (Joshua 3-4) is parallel 
to the crossing of the Red Sea with the help of the rod 
(Exod 14:16). The plague engendered by the ark against 
the Philistines (1 Samuel 5-6) recalls in many details the 
plagues of Egypt in which the rod played a part (cf. the 
overt allusions to the plague narrative in 1 Sam 4:8; 6:6). 
The ark takes an important role in the story of the fall of 
the walls of Jericho (Joshua 6) and serves to actualize the 
notion that “the Lord will fight for you, and you shall hold 
your peace” (Exod 14:14). 

J. The Performer of the Miracle 

The persons active in the performance of miracles are 
the prophets, especially Moses, Elijah, and Elisha. More 
than once, clear similarities can be seen between their 
respective deeds, such as crossing the sea (Exodus 14) or 
the Jordan (2 Kgs 2:8, 14); multiplying food and oil (1 Kgs 
17:8—16; 2 Kgs 4:1-7, 42-44); and resuscitating a dead 
child (1 Kgs 17:17-24; 2 Kgs 4:18-37). Other miracles are 
attributed to priests. Aaron, for example, is party to some 
of the miracles performed by his brother Moses, as in the 
story of the signs performed before Pharaoh (Exod 7:8- 
13), the plague narratives (Exod 7:19; 8; 1-2, 12-13; 9:8- 
9), and in halting the plague in the wake of Korah’s 
rebellion (Num 17:11-13). In the miracles in which the 
ark plays a central role the priests are also counted part¬ 
ners, namely the story of the crossing of the Jordan on dry 
land (Joshua 3-4) and the collapse of the walls of Jericho 
(Joshua 6). 

The performance of miracles by human beings alone 
was liable to cause the event to break the bounds of miracle 
and be viewed instead as magic (see H above). In the story 
of the resurrection of the dead man whose corpse touched 
the bones of Elisha (2 Kgs 13:20-21), the narrator does 
not involve God in the deed because of the abhorrent 
nature of the subject at hand: burying the dead. However, 
it is precisely this story which preserves something of the 
original character of the Elisha stories, in which the mira¬ 
cle is attributed to the prophet and not to God (cf. 2 Kgs 
8:4). In several of the Elisha stories the part played by God 
is rather small (2 Kgs 4:1-7, 38-41; 6:1-7). Only Elisha’s 
title, “man of God,” makes any reference to his dispatcher. 

The uniqueness of portraying Elisha as a miracle 


worker, whose stories are told to his own credit, can be 
seen by a comparison of his stories to their parallels 
elsewhere in the Bible: in the story of the sweetening of 
the waters of Marah (Exod 15:22—26), Moses expresses his 
helplessness in his cry to God, who then shows him the 
solution (v 25). In the parallel story of the curing of the 
waters of Jericho, Elisha solves the problem quite easily (2 
Kgs 2:20-2la), and only afterwards attributes the miracle 
to God: “Thus says the Lord: ‘1 have healed this water” (v 
21b). Note that when the narrator refers to the execution 
of this announcement he reverts and says: “So the water 
remains healed to this day, according to the saying of 
Elisha [and not of the Lord!] which he spoke” (v 22). 

In the story of the reviving of the Shunamite’s son it is 
the prophet's act which lies at the center (2 Kgs 4:33a, 34- 
35). Only a few words, “and he prayed to the Lord” (v 33b) 
refer to God's part. The proportions are reversed in the 
parallel story of the resurrection of the widow’s son by 
Elijah. Here it is prayer which stands at the center of 
things (1 Kgs 17:20-22), and between one prayer and the 
next appear a few words revealing that the prayer was in 
fact accompanied by an act: “And he stretched himself out 
on the child three times” (v 21a). In most miracles, then, 
both man and God take part in the performance of the 
miracle, such as in the plagues of Egypt (Exodus 7-11), or 
in bringing forth water from a rock (Exod 17:1-7). To 
treat one example in more detail, we take the crossing of 
the Red Sea: The Israelites cry to the Lord (14:10), and 
complain to Moses (vv 11-12). Moses promises the salva¬ 
tion of the Lord (vv 13-14), and God then instructs him 
as to what he should do (v 16). Moses stretches forth his 
hand, but it is the Lord who causes the sea to go back by a 
strong east wind and makes the sea into dry land (v 21). 
Also when God commands Moses again to stretch forth his 
hand in order to cause the waters to return and drown the 
Egyptians (v 26), it is God who routs the Egyptians in the 
midst of the sea (v 27). The narrator finally indicates 
the impression of the act on the people: “Thus Israel saw 
the great work which the Lord had done against Egypt” (v 
31a). But Moses’ part is not discounted: “and believed the 
Lord and his servant Moses” (v 31b). 

Some miracles are formulated in one tradition (the main 
one) as a cooperation of God and man, but reappear in 
another which attributes the feat to God alone. In the 
Song of the Sea, Moses is not at all mentioned, let alone 
given credit for the miracle (cf. especially Exod 15:1, 8, 
10); it is not Moses who stretched forth his hand, but 
rather the Lord: “You stretched out Your right hand; the 
earth swallowed them” (v 12). In other references to this 
miracle as well, no mention of Moses’ role is to be found 
(Josh 2:10; 4:23; Ps 66:5-6; 78:13; 106:9-11; 114:1-3; 
136:13-15). An exception to the rule is Psalm 77, which 
unexpectedly incorporates into its conclusion reference to 
Moses and Aaron in an apparently secondary passage (v 
21 ). 

The activity of God exclusively in the performance of 
miracles is particularly conspicuous in events in which the 
miracle is of heavenly origin, such as fire coming down 
from the heavens in order to punish (e.g. Gen 19:24), or 
on the altar in order to express God’s choice and will that 
he be worshipped on that same altar (Lev 9:24; 1 Kgs 
18:38-39; 1 Chr 21:26; 2 Chr 7:1-3; in the last two of 
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these stories the Chronicler adds this miraculous motif 
where it is not present in the Former Prophets. 

Natural phenomena which come down from the heav¬ 
ens, though not at their normal time or in the normal way, 
are also attributed only to God (even if the initiative is at 
times taken by man), as in bringing down rain at the time 
of the summer harvest at Samuel’s request (1 Sam 12:10— 
12) or the hailstones that the Lord casts down on the 
Amorites (Josh 10:11). God alone also alters the course of 
the heavenly bodies (while man is party only in expressing 
the request; cf. Josh 10:12-14; 2 Kgs 20:10-11). 

Alongside the Lord, one also finds his angels active at 
times. Occasionally, great plagues are attributed to an 
angel, such as the plague which struck the Assyrian camp 
(2 Kgs 19:35). In the plague of pestilence in the wake of 
David’s census, God is the initiator but it is the angel who 
carries it out (2 Sam 24:15—16). The reason for the sepa¬ 
ration is apparently the desire to prevent the attribution 
of calamity to God. The separation between the entity 
responsible for executing the calamity and the Lord is 
observable in the introductory story of the book of Job: it 
is Satan who exercises control over Job’s property, family, 
and person (1:12; 2:6) in order to test him. However, the 
angels also have a positive function: to deliver those worthy 
of deliverance (1 Kgs 19:11; Dan 3:25; 6:23), or to per¬ 
form a miracle as a sign of the fulfillment of promises 
(Judg 6:17-21; 13:20). 

K. The Initiative for the Performance of a Miracle 

Human initiative for the performance of a miracle de¬ 
rives from man’s needs or problems. He does not seek to 
have his problem solved particularly by a miracle, but prays 
to God out of recognition that he is incapable of coping 
with the difficulty. The problem which incites to prayer 
may be an expression of trial (see M. 1 below) such as thirst 
(Exod 15:25) or hunger (Exod 16:4), or punishment of 
sin, such as the plagues of Egypt, Miriam’s leprosy (Num 
12:9-10), the plague of the snakes (Num 21:6), or Jero¬ 
boam’s withered hand (1 Kgs 13:4). In all of these exam¬ 
ples the one praying is the prophet, the intercessor be¬ 
tween God and those suffering a miraculous punishment 
initiated by God. The notion of the interceding prophet is 
so deeply rooted in biblical literature that even in a story 
revealing a direct connection between God and the wrong¬ 
doer, such as God’s revelation to Abimelech in a dream in 
the night, God commands the king to ask the intercessor, 
Abraham, to pray on his behalf (Gen 20:7, 17). 

When man’s suffering is not directly due to sin, he can 
still turn to God in prayer (which leads to a miracle), such 
as Hannah’s prayer for a son (1 Sam 1:11-12), or Heze- 
kiah’s turning to the Lord in the time of his illness (2 Kgs 
20:2-3). Similarly, the seekers of signs initiate miracles 
and prays. Gideon, for example, seeks a sign to strengthen 
him in his mission (Judg 6:17, 36-40). Likewise, prophets 
can desire a sign for the people, as with Samuel who asks 
for rain on a summer harvest day (1 Sam 12:17), or Elijah 
who wants an answer from God in the form of fire on the 
altar (I Kgs 18:36-37). Prophets may initiate a miracle in 
order to salvage their injured honor (1 Kgs 20:35-36; 2 
Kgs 2:24). Occasionally, man’s initiative gains particular 
attention, such as in the halting of the heavenly bodies at 
Joshua’s request: “And there has been no day like that 


before it or after it, that the Lord heeded the voice of a 
man; for the Lord fought for Israel” (Josh 10:14), as well 
as in the resuscitation of the son of the widow from 
Zarephath: “Then the Lord heard the voice of Elijah; and 
the soul of the child came back to him, and he revived” (1 
Kgs 17:22). 

God initiates miracles in order to give man his just 
retribution—either reward or punishment—and even to 
bestow grace upon them (see M.2 below), or to teach them 
a lesson, as in the opening of the mouth of Balaam’s 
donkey (Num 22:28), or the series of miracles performed 
for Jonah. A miraculous revelation is generally solely God’s 
initiative, such as the appearance of an angel in the fire of 
the altar (Judg 6:20), or the burning bush that is not 
consumed (Exod 3:2). 

L. Miracles of Life, Death, and Healing 

The majority of biblical miracles are directly or indi¬ 
rectly connected with life and death, the exceptions to this 
rule being primarily the signs Cotot). Among life-miracles 
are counted the attainment of immortality (Enoch, Gen 
5:24; Elijah, 2 Kgs 2:11-12), and the revivification of the 
dead (1 Kgs 17:17-24; 2 Kgs 4:32-37; 13:20-21). The 
miracle is capable of bringing forth new life: to make 
barren wives bear children (Gen 21:1-2; 25:21-26; 30:22- 
24; Judg 13:2-24; 1 Sam 1:11-20; 2 Kgs 4:14-17). 

Healing from severe illness is also likened to revival of 
the dead. When Aaron intercedes on Miriam’s behalf he 
says: “Please do not let her be as one dead” (Num 12:12); 
Hezekiah, who is cured from the boil, is said to have “lived” 
(2 Kgs 20:7), and those bitten by the serpents, when they 
look at the brass serpent, “shall live” (Num 21:8). The 
words “shall live” are used also for one saved from thirst 
(Judg 15:19). 

A considerable part of the interest in life and death 
issues are centered in the area of healing. The reason for 
this concentration lies in the biblical concept that God is 
the Healer par excellence (see Hos 6:1: Jer 17:14; Ps 41:5). 
The book of Chronicles also expresses the idea that turn¬ 
ing to earthly physicians is a sin (2 Chr 16:12; note the 
midrashic treatment of King Asa’s name, which means 
“physician” in Aramaic). 

This notion is given clear expression in those miracle 
stories which employ the root rp*, “heal,” in reference to 
God’s action (cf., for example, Gen 20:17-18; 1 Sam 6:3; 
2 Kgs 2:22; 20:5), and particularly in the story of the 
healing of the waters of Marah: “If you diligently heed the 
voice of the Lord your God and do what is right in His 
sight ... I will put none of the diseases on you which I 
have brought on the Egyptians. For 1 am the Lord who 
heals you” (Exod 15:26). Sickness and healing are two 
sides of the same coin. At the end of the story of the waters 
of Marah, God promises not to bring sickness on Israel if 
they will keep his commandments; yet in the conditional 
curse of Deuteronomy 28, God threatens with sickness any 
transgressors (vv 22, 27-28). In several miracle stories one 
finds illness (punishment) and healing (grace) one along¬ 
side the other (see Gen 20:17— 18; Num 21:6-9; 1 Kgs 
13:4-6). Miriam is punished with leprosy for not acknowl¬ 
edging Moses’ authority and for her rebellious speech to 
him, and she is healed after Moses’ prayer (Num 12:13). 
The order of events is just the opposite in the storv ot 
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Naaman’s leprosy (2 Kings 5). Naaman, who acknowledges 
God and his servant Elisha, is cured first, whereupon his 
leprosy falls upon Gehazi, the prophet’s servant, who did 
not acknowledge the authority of his master and even lied 
to him boldfacedly (v 27). 

M, Purpose of the Miracle 

1. THal. The performance of a miracle is closely con¬ 
nected with putting to trial, either through a miracle by 
which God tests man, or a situation- in which man tests 
God. The words which reveal the theological basis of the 
story of the waters of Marah, namely, “There He made a 
statute and an ordinance for them. And there He tested 
them” (Exod 15:25b), translate the miracle from its mo¬ 
mentary importance into something atemporal. The main 
purpose of the miracle was not to quench the Israelites’ 
thirst; it is no coincidence that a succeeding verse describes 
the bountiful supply of water in their next station in the 
wilderness (v 27), illustrating that if the Lord had wanted 
to give them water, he need not necessarily do so miracu¬ 
lously. The sweetening of the waters is thus a trial, in¬ 
tended to test the Israelites’ faith in their deliverer: after 
God brought them out of Egypt with signs and wonders, 
and performed the great miracle of the parting of the sea, 
the people complain about the first difficulty that con¬ 
fronts them (v 24). The Israelites failed the test, but were 
not punished; the miracle at Marah is a fitting opportunity 
to give a sermon on obeying the Lord and observing his 
commandments (v 26). 

From the trial by thirst the text moves on to a trial by 
hunger: “that I may test them, whether they will walk in 
My law or not” (Exod 16:4). In the continuation of the 
chapter it becomes clear that God was testing Israel in the 
matter of observing the Sabbath, in particular the prohi¬ 
bition to go out and gather manna on the Sabbath day (v 
29). And, to be sure, even though they received a double 
portion on the sixth day, and this did not rot (v 24), some 
people could not withstand the trial (v 27). This deed 
provokes a strong response from God (v 28). 

The progressive deterioration expressed in the portrayal 
of the people’s behavior continues when they change from 
being the tested into the testers. The issue of thirst again 
arises. This time, immediately upon arriving at the place 
of encampment, and with no indication of the gravity of 
the thirst, the Israelites complain: “ ‘Give us water, that we 
may drink.’ And Moses said to them, ‘Why do you contend 
with me? Why do you test the Lord?’ ” (17:2). The miracles 
of the wilderness wanderings are understood, then, as a 
series of trials which the people and their God undergo. 
This representation of the period as one in which the 
Israelites tested God is also presented in Num 14:22-24 
(cf. also Ps 78:40-43, 56-58). 

The issue of miracles and trials is not limited to the 
period of wilderness wanderings. The book of Deuteron¬ 
omy is aware of the possibility that a prophet propogating 
idolatry might seek to convince his hearers by performing 
a sign or wonder (13:1-3). The legislated solution of this 
difficulty is as follows: “You shall not listen to the words of 
that prophet . . . for the Lord your God is testing you to 
know whether you love the Lord your God . . (vv 4-5 
[—Eng 3]). 

An individual may, at times, test God by requesting a 


sign. Gideon asks for two signs from God in order to 
confirm that God will fulfill his promise to deliver Israel 
through him. When Gideon makes the request for the first 
sign he showed no fear (Judg 6:36—37), and God answers 
his request as if this testing of God is appropriate (v 38). 
In his second request, on the other hand, Gideon already 
fears that he may have stretched things a bit too far: “Do 
not be angry with me, and let me speak just once more” (v 
39; cf. Gen 18:32; Judg 16:28). This time Gideon is aware 
that he is testing God: “Let me test, I pray, just once more 
with the fleece” (v 39). Gideon’s language is cautious: “Let 
me test,” and not “let me test you.” 

Unlike the Gideon story, in the story of Hezekiah’s 
request for a sign, God offers the king the choice of two 
opposite possibilities: “Shall the shadow go forward ten 
degrees or go backward ten degrees?” (2 Kgs 20:9). The 
king chooses the more difficult of the two. Also when God 
allows Ahaz to ask for a sign he gives him a choice between 
two contraries: “Ask it either in the depth or in the height 
above” (Isa 7:11). 

Like Gideon, Jonathan, son of Saul, also tests God’s 
readiness to give his enemies into his hands before going 
out to battle. But whereas Gideon asked for a sign despite 
God’s announcement that he would deliver him, God’s 
intention is not made clear to Jonathan. Jonathan does not 
turn directly to God asking for a sign. He describes two 
possible situations, the actualization of one of which would 
indicate God’s intention to grant victory (1 Sam 14:9-10). 
The character of the sign requested is also somewhat 
different: while Gideon expected a sign involving the 
disrupting of the order of creation, Jonathan expects a 
human response perfectly within the range of possibility. 
Avoiding a direct request for a sign is observable also in 
the story of the Philistine’s return of the Ark of the Lord 
(1 Sam 6:6-9), though their avoidance derives from their 
being foreigners, non-Israelites. 

In the story of the competition between Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal, the request for the sign is not solely at 
the initiative of the prophet. Elijah only determines the 
“stage directions”—the place, time, and manner. Elijah’s 
request is not made because of his own lack of faith in 
God; just the opposite is true (cf. his confident lack of 
concern demonstrated in his giving advantage to his op¬ 
ponents). The test is meant to prove to his rivals who the 
real God is, and that Elijah is the real God’s emissary (I 
Kgs 18:36-37). 

A dear example of the decline in the legitimacy of 
asking for a sign from God is found in the three versions 
of the story of Hezekiah’s request for a sign. In the 
primary version (2 Kings 20) the king asks for a sign 
confirming his promised healing (v 8), and even chooses, 
as mentioned, the more difficult option (v 10). In Isaiah 
38, however, one finds an obvious change: Hezekiah does 
not ask for a sign (the request at the end of the chapter, v 
22, is a secondary edition based on the version in the book 
of Kings). It is the prophet who suggests a sign as a direct 
continuation of the promise of healing: “And this is the 
sign to you from the Lord . . (v 7). In the version of 
Chronicles, the whole matter of the sign shrinks to an 
incidental remark: “and he prayed to the Lord; and He 
spoke to him and gave him a sign” (2 Chr 32:24). The 
Chronicler does not reveal why the “sign” was given or 
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what the sign was. The sign is again mentioned in Chroni¬ 
cles as part of the reason for the visit of the Babylonian 
embassy. Whereas according to the books of Kings and 
Isaiah the Babylonians came, “for he (Merodach-baladan) 
heard that Hezekiah had been sick” (2 Kgs 20:12; Isa 
39:1), in 2 Chronicles 32 they came because of their 
interest in the miracle, namely, “to inquire about the 
wonder that was done in the land,” for which reason “God 
withdrew from him, in order to test him, that He might 
know all that was in his heart” (v 31). Again, note the 
careful language: according to Chronicles it is God who 
tests Hezekiah and not vice versa. The notion that one 
should not request a sign from God because God should 
not be tempted is expressed in Ahaz’s words (Isaiah 7). 
The Lord suggests that he ask for whatever sign he wants 
(v 11), but Ahaz answers: “I will not ask, nor will I test the 
Lord” (v 12). However, it is precisely this answer with its 
denigrating attitude toward sign seeking that provokes the 
prophet’s anger (v 13). Isaiah’s indignation can be under¬ 
stood in light of the fact that the initiative for requesting 
the sign came from God. Man must not shrink from asking 
for a sign when it is God himself who instructs him to do 
so. 

2. Reward and Punishment. Stories in which a miracle 
is performed as a reward for one person (and never for a 
gToup) are few. It happens on occasion that a person’s 
extraordinary piety is rewarded: the ascension of Enoch in 
Gen 5:23-24 (the only miracle of reward in the entire 
Pentateuch); the widow whose creditors come to take her 
children as slaves asks Elisha to rescue her on the basis of 
her husband’s piety: “and you know that your servant 
feared the Lord” (2 Kgs 4:1); Hezekiah is healed after his 
prayer: “Remember now, O Lord, I pray, how I have 
walked before You in truth and with a loyal heart” (2 Kgs 
20:3 = Isa 38:3). Later literature describes the reward of 
those willing to be martyred for their faith, as seen in the 
deliverance of Daniel’s three friends from the fiery fur¬ 
nace (Daniel 3), and Daniel himself from the lion’s den 
(chap. 6). Three additional stories depict the miraculous 
reward of people who gave hospitality to God’s messen¬ 
gers: the provision of the widow who takes Elijah into her 
home (1 Kings 17:8-16) and the resuscitation of her son 
(vv 17-24); a son born to the Shunamite woman who 
received Elisha and his revival after his death (2 Kgs 4:8- 
37). Finally, note how Genesis 18, which describes at some 
length the generous hospitality Abraham and Sarah be¬ 
stowed upon the three men, is very similar to the story of 
the Shunamite woman and constitutes a clear parallel to 
the birth of Orion in reward of hospitality given to the 
gods in Greek classical literature (see G above). Neverthe¬ 
less, Genesis 18 is not formulated as a story of reward— 
this to prevent the impression that God’s intention is in 
any way influenced by the quality of the hospitality shown 
by Abraham toward his guests. 

Miraculous punishments are several times more fre¬ 
quent than those of reward and, unlike the latter, are not 
limited to individuals. Punishment miracles come as rec¬ 
ompense for an attitude towards God or his messengers 
(and not for harming one’s fellow). Both the individual 
and the group may be punished for an improper cultic act 
(Lev 10:1-2; 2 Chr 26:16-26; 2 Kgs 17:26); for uninten¬ 
tional violations of sanctity (1 Sam 6:19-21; 2 Sam 6:6-9); 


impugning a prophet’s honor (Num 12:1-16; 16; 1 Res 
13:4, 6; 20:35-36; 2 Kgs 1:1-17; 2:19-22; 5:20-27). An 
individual who transgresses God’s word is punished (Gen 

19:26; 1 Kgs 13:24-25, 28), as well as a group complaining 
against God (Num 11:1-3, 4-34). On occasion, the group 
is punished for the sin of the individual, as seen, for 
example, in the closing of all the wombs of Abimelech’s 
house for taking Abraham’s wife (Genesis 20), and the 
punishment of the Egyptians by plagues for the sin of 
their king (Exodus 7—12). King David chooses collective 
rather than personal punishment for his census of Israel 
(2 Sam 24:14-15, though he later reneges [v 17], appar¬ 
ently a later addition; cf. the smooth transition from v 16 
to v 18). 

3. Grace. The miracles of grace include several of Eli¬ 
sha’s miraculous feats (such as 2 Kgs 2:19-22; 4:38-44; 
6:1-7). The visitation of barren women, like Hannah (1 
Samuel 1), is also an act of grace, even though it is part of 
the divine plan of Israel’s history. Such an integration of 
miracles of grace and the divine will is even more promi¬ 
nent in the visitation of Samson’s mother: the angel brings 
tidings of his birth because of the role already reserved 
for him in delivering his people (Judg 13:5). Similarly, in 
the patriarchal narratives the births of Isaac and Jacob 
fulfill God’s promise to Abraham concerning offspring 
and land. Many national miracles combine God’s grace 
with the accomplishment of his promises, such as the 
dividing of the Red Sea, the provision of the Israelites in 
the wilderness, and the miracles performed for them 
during the conquest of Canaan. The cessation of punish¬ 
ment after the wrongdoer shows regret is also an act of 
grace (as in Num 12:14; 21:8; 1 Kgs 13:6). 

4. Faith in God and in his Messenger. A clear and 
frequent purpose of the miracle is to inspire faith in God: 
thus Elijah asks, “Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that this 
people may know that You are the Lord God” (1 Kgs 
18:37); the people in their reaction to the falling fire 
exclaim, “The Lord, He is God . . .” (v 39). Lack of faith in 
God in spite of his miracles stirs up God’s anger; in his 
words to Moses, God states, “How long will these people 
reject Me? And how long will they not believe Me, with all 
the signs which I have performed among them?” (Num 
14:11). Faith in God leads to fear of God: “. . . that all the 
peoples of the earth may know the hand of the Lord, that 
it is mighty, that you may fear the Lord your God forever” 
(Josh 4:24; note also the nations’ fear in the wake of God’s 
miraculous deeds in Exod 15:14-16; Josh 2:19; 5:1). Non- 
Israelites express their faith in God in a positive manner: 
After hearing Moses recount the miraculous deliverance 
from Egypt, Jethro says “Now 1 know that the Lord is 
greater than all the gods” (Exod 18:11). Similarly, Naaman 
declares after being healed from leprosy, “Indeed, now 1 
know that there is no God in all the earth, except in Israel 
(2 Kgs 5:15). Likewise, Nebuchadnezzar and Darius are 
overwhelmed after seeing the miracles done to deliver 
those willing to be martyred (for their faith in God), 
namely Daniel and his three friends (Dan 3:28-29; 6:27- 
28). 

The fear of God which results from observ ing a miracle 
has, in Israel, its practical implementation and expression 
in a renewed commitment to observe God’s command¬ 
ments. See, for example Exod 15:26; ct. M.5 below. A 
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strengthened faith in God is frequently combined with a 
strengthened trust in God’s messenger. After the miracle 
of the crossing of the Red Sea it is said: “Thus Israel saw 
the great work which the Lord had done in Egypt; so the 
people feared the Lord, and believed the Lord and His 
servant Moses” (Exod 14:31). The crossing of the Jordan 
also serves to enhance the image of Joshua, Moses’ succes¬ 
sor: “On that day the Lord magnified Joshua in the sight 
of all Israel; and they feared him, as they had feared 
Moses, all the days of his life” (Josh 4:14). So also, in the 
story of the competition between Elijah and the prophets 
of Baal, Elijah asks that the miracle be done in order that 
the people might come also to acknowledge God: “Let it 
be known this day that You are God in Israel, and that I 
am Your servant, and that I have done all these things at 
Your word” (1 Kgs 18:36). 

Prominent in the Elisha narratives are miracles designed 
to increase respect for a prophet. Elisha’s servant, for 
example, tells the king the gedolot of his master (2 Kgs 8:4), 
a term otherwise reserved exclusively for God’s “great 
things ” (cf. A.2). Moreover, the aim of the introduction to 
the Elisha stories (2 Kgs 2:1-18), a story which demon¬ 
strates Elisha’s miraculous ability, is to announce that “the 
spirit of Elijah rests on Elisha” (v 15). The story of the 
healing of the waters of Jericho enhances the prophet’s 
reputation by ending with the words: “So the water re¬ 
mains healed to this day, according to the saying of Elisha 
which he spoke” (2 Kgs 2:22; cf. further 4:38-41). 

Miracles function at times as a kind of “commission 
paper” for God’s messengers, as seen in the signs to be 
performed by Moses when he returns to Egypt; the mira¬ 
cles are performed so “that they may believe that the Lord 
God of their fathers . . . has appeared to you” (Exod 4:5; 
cf. vv 8-9). God may give a sign in order to make known 
whom he has chosen, as in the budding of Aaron’s rod 
(Num 17:16-20). 

5. The Remembrance of Miracles. A miracle must be 
observed by someone. Seeing a miracle has a decisive effect 
on those who witness it: “Then the hre of the Lord fell 
and consumed the burnt sacrifice . . . and when all the 
people saw it, they fell on their faces; and they said, ‘The 
Lord, He is God! The Lord, He is God!’ " (1 Kgs 18:38- 
39; cf. Exod 4:30-31; 14:31; Lev 9:24; 1 Sam 12:16-18). 
The emphasis on having seen miracles as a major basis for 
faith characterizes the book of Deuteronomy: “did God 
ever try to go and take for Himself a nation from the 
midst of another nation, by trials, by signs, by wonders . . . 
according to all that the Lord your God did for you in 
Egypt before your eyes?” (Deut 4:34; cf. also 1:30; 7:19; 
29:1). Other passages in Deuteronomy even identify seeing 
with knowing: “Know today that I do not speak with your 
children, who have not known and who have not seen the 
chastening of the Lord your God. . . . His signs and His 
acts which He did in the midst of Egypt” (11:2-3); “but 
your eyes have seen every great act of the Lord which He 
did” (v 7; for the identification of seeing and knowing cf. 
also Josh 24:31 with Judg 2:7). Such an identification 
emphasizes the importance of the direct effects of seeing 
a miracle for faith in God. 

A story may substitute the recounting of miracles for 
the actual observation of them. Someone who has obtained 
Gods salvation tells of his wonders: “I will praise You, O 


Lord, with my whole heart; I will tell of all Your marvelous 
works” (Ps 9:2; cf. also 71:14-17; 96:3-4). In the story of 
the plagues God announces: “But indeed for this purpose 
I have raised you up, that I may show My power in you, 
and that My name may be declared in all the earth” (Exod 
9:16; cf. also Josh 2:10; 9:9-10). When Gehazi tells the 
king of Elisha’s miraculous feats (2 Kgs 8:4), this inspires 
the king to rescue the woman from her distress. 

In several cases, the text testifies that the story of God’s 
salvation was transmitted from generation to generation. 
Gideon reveals this awareness in his complaint over Midi- 
anite subjection: “O my lord, if the Lord is with us, why 
then has all this happened to us? And where are all His 
miracles which our fathers told us about, saying, ‘Did not 
the Lord bring us up from Egypt” (Judg 6:13; cf. Pss 
79:13; 145:4—5). The purpose of retelling the story to 
succeeding generations is to inspire faith: “that you may 
tell in the hearing of your son and your son’s son the 
mighty things I have done in Egypt, and My signs which 1 
have done among them, that you may know that I am the 
Lord” (Exod 10:2). Compare also the opening of the 
historical Psalm 78 meant to encourage observance of 
God’s commandments: “I will open my mouth in a para¬ 
ble; I will utter dark sayings of old, which we have heard 
and known, and our fathers have told us. We will not hide 
them from their children, telling to the generation to come 
the praises of the Lord, and His strength and His wonder¬ 
ful works that He has done. . . . That the generation to 
come might know them, the children who would be born, 
that they may arise and declare them to their children, 
that they may set their hope in God, and not forget the 
works of God, but keep His commandments; and may not 
be like their fathers, a stubborn and rebellious generation” 
(vv 2-8). 

A miracle story by itself, without any obligatory features, 
may fall short of its mark. To avoid this possibility, the 
people are obliged to make the yearly Passover sacrifice, 
which is meant to arouse the next generation to ask: “what 
do you mean by this service” (Exod 12:26), whereupon the 
parents are to respond: “It is the Passover sacrifice of the 
Lord, who passed over the houses of the children of Israel 
in Egypt when He struck the Egyptians and delivered our 
households” (v 27; cf. also 13:8-10). The book of Deuter¬ 
onomy expands this question of the sons to cover all God’s 
commandments: “When your son asks you in time to 
come, saying, ‘What is the meaning of the testimonies, the 
statutes, and the judgments which the Lord our God has 
commanded you?’ then you shall say to your son: ‘We were 
slaves of Pharaoh in Egypt, and the Lord brought us out 
of Egypt with a mighty hand; and the Lord showed signs 
and wonders before our eyes, great and severe, against 
Egypt, Pharaoh, and all his household” (6:20-22). 

A solid testimony of a miracle’s occurrence (more so 
than the commandment bound up with its commemora¬ 
tion) is a tangible object taken from the site of the event. 
Joshua commands, at the time of the crossing of the 
Jordan, to take 12 stones from the Jordan “that this may 
be a sign among you when your children ask in time to 
come, saying, ‘What do these stones mean to you?’ ” (Josh 
4:6; cf. vv 20-23). In the wake of the miracle of the manna, 
Moses, in the name of the Lord, commands the people to 
put some of the manna into a vessel to keep as a remem- 
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brance (Exod 16:32-34), and Aaron’s budding rod is 
similarly set “to be kept as a sign against the rebels” (Num 
17:25 [—Eng 17:10]). Here also (as in previous examples), 
the object (reliquae) is intended to provide a lesson for the 
people, and not to be venerated as some kind of sacred 
object. It may be that the trespass offering returned by the 
Philistines with the ark of the Lord after they were visited 
with plagues (1 Sam 6:4) also functioned as a reliquae of 
the miracle. The dangers inherent in such reliquae can be 
seen in the echo of the brass serpent in 2 Kgs 18:4. 

Now and then a place name commemorates a miraculous 
event that took place there, such as Taberah (Num 11:3); 
Kibroth-hattaavah (v 34); Perez-uzzah (2 Sam 6:8). Thus 
the name of a certain place functions as a kind of monu¬ 
ment to the miracle wrought at that very place. 

N. The Rationalization of Miracles 

Biblical literature sometimes reveals a tendency to make 
the miraculous seem more rational. This is the case, for 
example, in the formulation of the miracle of the quail in 
Num 11:31: “Now a wind went out from the Lord, and it 
brought quail from the sea.” It is the wind, a natural 
phenomenon, that brings the quail to the camp at the right 
moment (cf. the more “miraculous” version in Exod 
16:13). In a similar manner the book of Deuteronomy 
removes the element of wonder from the story of the 
cluster of grapes brought back by the spies from Canaan. 
It is no longer a grape cluster of fantastic size that must be 
carried on a pole between two men (Num 13:23-24), but 
Deuteronomy simply states, “And they departed and went 
up into the mountains, and came to the Valley of Eshcol, 
and spied it out. They also took some of the fruit of the 
land in their hands and brought it down to us” (Deut 
1:24-25). Note that Deuteronomy preserves the place 
name “Valley of Eshcol” (i.e., “valley of the grape cluster”), 
but obscures the character of the event by simply stating 
that they brought back “some of the fruit of the land.” 

The miraculous element at times disappears when a 
story is transferred from one figure to another, and is 
replaced by a rationalistic parallel. When God promises 
Joshua that he will give the city of Ai into his hands, God 
commands Joshua: “Stretch out the spear that is in your 
hand toward Ai, for I will give it into your hand,” and 
Joshua hastens to carry out the order (Josh 8:18). Accord¬ 
ing to these verses Joshua’s action was meant to signal 
those waiting in ambush to attack (v 12). The act of 
stretching out the spear recalls the story in which Moses is 
the hero in the battle against the Amalekites (Exod 17:8- 
16). Moses’ action, however, is no mere signal but a mirac¬ 
ulous implementation of victory: “And so it was, when 
Moses held up his hand, that Israel prevailed” (v 11). 
Moreover, the instrument which serves Moses is not a 
weapon like the spear, but rather “the rod of God” (v 9), 
the miraculous implement par excellence. Nevertheless, to 
the Joshua story a secondary verse was added (v 26) which 
disrupts the continuity between the counting of the victims 
and the mention of the spoil, an addition lacking in the 
LXX, and intended to bestow upon the story a miraculous 
character and assimilate it to Moses’ deed: “For Joshua did 
not draw back his hand, with which he stretched out the 
spear, until he had utterly destroyed all the inhabitants of 
Ai.” 


The account of the war of the three kings against Moab 
(2 Kgs 3) tells of an optical illusion: the sun shining on the 
water paints it the color of blood. This sight causes the 
Moabites to think that their enemies had killed one an¬ 
other, and on the basis of this mistaken assumption they 
confidently advance to take the spoil and are routed (vv 
22—23). The blood/water element in this rationalistic story 
calls to mind two miraculous stories dealing with the trans¬ 
formation of water into blood at the hand of Moses, 
namely, one of the signs performed before Pharaoh (Exod 
4:9), as well as the plague of blood (Exod 7:17ff.). 
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A. Definition and Terminology 

The word “miracle” derives from the Latin mirari, “to 
wonder at.” Thaumaturge (“miracle worker") and thau- 
maturgy (“miracle-working”) derive from Gk thaurna. 
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“wonder," “marvel" (cf. Rev 17:6). That which causes won¬ 
der—the extraordinary—is one essential element in mira¬ 
cle. The other is that the extraordinary phenomenon is 
inexplicable in terms of familiar, everyday causation and 
so is ascribed to a superhuman force or agency. 

Several terms, variously translated, denote this phenom¬ 
enon in the NT: dunamis , “mighty work," “miracle," “won¬ 
der” (in the singular, Mark 6:5; usually in the plural, 
dunameis, e.g., Matt 7:22; Acts 2:22); teras, “wonder," “por¬ 
tent" (in the NT, only in the plural, terata, e.g., Acts 2:22; 
2 Cor 12:12); semeion, “sign," i.e., extraordinary sign, i.e., 
“miracle" (especially in John, usually in the plural, semeia, 
e.g., 2:11, 23; 20:30); paradoxon, “strange thing” (in the 
NT, only in Luke 5:26; plural, paradoxa). These words 
sometimes occur in combination, e.g., semeia and dunameis 
(Acts 8:13); semeia and terata (Mark 13:22 = Matt 24:24; 
John 4:48; Acts 2:43; Heb 2:4; cf. Deut 13:1, 2; 34:11; Ps 
135:9); dunamis (-meis), semeia, and terata (Acts 2:22; Rom 
15:19; 2 Cor 12:12). 

Some interpreters have sought to establish distinctions 
between these terms or between Christian and pagan terms 
for extraordinary phenomena. Semeia or dunameis, it is 
said, or especially semeia, are distinctive Christian terms, 
denoting God’s extraordinary acts performed to effect his 
purposes and not simply to arouse wonder and awe, for 
which teras/terata is the customary (and pagan) word (see 
TDNT 7:200-269; 8:113-26; Moule 1965). Such distinc¬ 
tions are untenable: early Christian writers, as well as the 
translators of the OT into Greek and Jewish writers of the 
1st century c.e. (like Philo and Josephus) frequently use 
terastterata in a positive sense, often coupled, or inter¬ 
changeably, with semeion!semeia, which, when used to des¬ 
ignate extraordinary phenomena, functions very similarly 
to terasfterata (e.g., Acts 2:22, 43; 4:30; 5:12; 6:8; Rom 
15:9; 2 Cor 12:12; Heb 2:4; see Remus 1982b). 

Certain terms are commonly used to describe the reac¬ 
tion to extraordinary phenomena. Those who hear the 
account of Jesus’ healing of the Gerasene demoniac by 
driving the possessing demons into a herd of swine are 
“amazed” (Mark 5:20, ethaumazon; other examples of thau- 
mazein: Matt 8:27 = Luke 8:25; Matt 15:31; John 7:21; 
Acts 2:7). Those who observe the healing of a deaf man 
are “astonished" (Mark 7:31, exeplessonta; another example 
of ekplessesthai: Luke 9:43). After Jesus raises a girl from 
the dead, people are “amazed” (Mark 5:42 = Luke 8:56, 
exestesan; other examples of existanein: Matt 12:23; Acts 
2:7, 12; 10:45; 12:16) or struck with “amazement” (ekstasis, 
Luke 5:26; Acts 3:10). These terms certify to those hearing 
or reading a miracle account that something extraordinary 
has occurred. Other terms that indicate the impression 
made by an extraordinary phenomenon include “fear” or 
“awe” or “wonder" (j phobos , Mark 4:41; Luke 7:16; Acts 
5:11) or to be “afraid” ( phobeisthai , Mark 4:41; 5:15 = 
Luke 8:35; Matt 9:8; 17:6), “astonishment” ( thambos , Luke 
4:36; 5:9; Acts 3:10) or to be “astonished" (thambeisthai, 
Mark 1:27). These terms sometimes occur in combination: 
“amazement [ekstasis] seized them all, and they . . . were 
filled with awe [eplesthesan phobou /" (Luke 5:26); “and they 
were filled with wonder [thambous] and amazement [eksta- 
seds]" (Acts 3:10); “they feared great fear fephobethesan 
phobon megan]" (Mark 4:41); “they were afraid [phobeth - 
entesj, and they marveled [ethaumasan]" > (Luke 8:25). All 


these terms certify to those hearing or reading a miracle 
account that something extraordinary has occurred. 

In early Christian literature outside the NT and in 
pagan and Jewish literature of the period certain formulas 
of acclamation identify or name the superhuman agency 
that works the extraordinary phenomenon, e.g., “God is 
Great!” or “God is One!” (e.g., Acts of Paul and Thecla 38; 
in NTApocr. 2: 363; other examples and discussion of the 
acclamations Heis Theos [“God is One!”], Megas ho theos 
[“God is great!”], Mega to onoma [“Great is the name” of 
the deity So-and-So!] in Peterson 1926: 183-222). 

In the NT these formulas do not occur; instead, one 
finds the identification or naming of the agent or power 
responsible for the extraordinary phenomenon expressed 
in phrases such as “to praise God" (doxazein ton theon, e.g., 
Mark 2:12 = Matt 9:8; Luke 5:26; 7:16; 13:13; 17:15; 
ainem ton theon, Acts 3:8—9; doxazein in combination with 
ainein , Luke 2:20), “to give praise to God" (didonai ainon to 
theo, Luke 18:43), or “to rejoice" ( chairein, i.e., at the 
wondrous deeds of Jesus, Luke 13:17). 

B. Demarcation of the Extraordinary 

Miracle accounts presuppose that those who are re¬ 
ported as participating in or observing the deed or event, 
as well as those who hear or read the account, will agree 
that something extraordinary has occurred. The canons 
of the ordinary—that by which something is demarcated 
as extraordinary—vary from people to people, culture to 
culture, age to age; and within peoples, cultures, and ages. 
That which is adjudged extraordinary in one age, e.g., 
human flight, may be considered commonplace—ordi¬ 
nary—in another. The NT miracle accounts are not 
unique in the Greco-Roman world; they share with it 
common canons of the ordinary. What distinguishes them 
is the divine reference: they attribute the extraordinary 
phenomenon reported, not to deities of pagan polytheism, 
but to the one God of the Jewish tradition and/or his 
agents, Jesus or Jesus’ apostles. 

Canons of the ordinary in the Greco-Roman world fall 
into several basic categories corresponding to various areas 
of human experience. Some of the canons pertinent to 
NT miracle accounts will serve to illustrate (for further 
examples, especially from contemporary pagan sources, 
see Remus 1983, chaps. 2 and 3). 

The life stages of the ordinary human being provided a 
number of such canons. Human reproduction (and animal 
reproduction generally) had received considerable atten¬ 
tion in scientific treatises by Greek philosophers such as 
Aristotle and in agricultural treatises by Roman essayists 
such as Cato the Censor and Varro. Widely circulated 
stories of virgin births—i.e., departures from the ordi¬ 
nary— show it was common knowledge that humans ordi¬ 
narily come into the world, after gestation of about 9 
months, through intercourse of man and woman. Hence, 
Mary asks how she can bear a child when she has had no 
sexual relations with a man (Luke 1:34); Joseph, learning 
of Mary’s pregnancy, resolves to divorce her quietly be¬ 
cause he assumes she has had sexual relations with another 
man (Matt 1:18-19). 

Normally, humans attain their mental powers slowly and 
grow to a more or less limited height. Such knowledge is 
implicit in the story of Jesus’ precociousness (Luke 2:41- 
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52), which astonishes ( eksistanto, 2:47) those who witness it, 
and in the accounts of Jesus as enormously tall, either 
before his resurrection (Acts ofJohn 90; in NTApocr 2: 226) 
or after ( Gospel of Peter 40; in Cartlidge and Dungan 1980: 
85). 

Ordinary human bodies are subject to the limitations 
imposed by specific gravity, tangibleness or visibility, space, 
and mortality. It is this canon that gives point to NT 
accounts of Jesus walking on the sea (Mark 6:45-52 = 
Matt 14:22-33; John 6:15-21) and rising through the air 
(Acts 1:9); wondrously eluding enemies (Luke 4:30; John 
8:59; 10:39) and transporting himself and others through 
space (John 6:21); rising from the dead and then materi¬ 
alizing and dematerializing (Luke 24:31, 36). 

The awe and astonishment, noted above, which greet 
wondrous healings and resurrections show that implicit in 
accounts of such deeds is a consensus that they are beyond 
ordinary human capacities. As a man whose sight Jesus 
has restored says, “Never since the world began has it been 
heard that any one opened the eyes of a person born 
blind” (John 9:32). When the townspeople of Lystra re¬ 
spond to Paul’s healing of a lame man by proclaiming Paul 
and Barnabas divine, Paul counters by asserting that he 
and Barnabas are but human, constituted as the Lystrans 
themselves are (Acts 14:15); that is, incapable of wondrous 
deeds apart from divine assistance. 

Ordinary flora and fauna also constituted canons by 
which people in the Greco-Roman world demarcated the 
extraordinary. Balaam’s second-sighted, talking ass (Num 
22:23-30) is familiar to readers of the Bible. Early Chris¬ 
tian literature contains accounts of animals that worship 
the infant Jesus (Gos. Ps-Matt. 14, 18-19; in Cartlidge and 
Dungan 1980: 100-1) and an ass that performs an exor¬ 
cism and preaches a sermon (Acts of Thomas 74, 78-79). In 
the NT the only accounts of extraordinary events involving 
animals and plants are those in which Jesus exercises 
control over them (wondrous catches of fish, Luke 5:1-11; 
John 21:1—11; the fish with a coin in its mouth, Matt 
17:24-27; the withering of a fig tree cursed by Jesus, Mark 
11:12-14, 20-21 = Matt 21:18-19). Absent from the NT 
are accounts of genetic malformations (e.g., two-headed 
animals) and reproduction of a species by a different 
species, which were often interpreted as portents from 
deity. 

Regularity in the cosmic order gives point to certain 
hyperbolic statements in the NT and to accounts of won¬ 
drous irregularities. These hyperbolic statements—faith 
can move mountains (Mark 11:23 = Matt 21:21; Matt 
17:20; 1 Cor 13:1) or transplant trees into the sea (Luke 
17:6)—are akin to a common poetic device known as 
adynaton, “the impossible,” e.g., rivers flowing upstream, 
night not following day, the sun changing its course, trees 
in the sea (see further in Grant 1952: 57-58; on NT 
hyperbole, see Stein 1985). The subsiding of a storm in 
obedience to Jesus’ command (Mark 4:35-41 = Matt 
8:23-27; Luke 8:22-25) and the darkness at noon during 
his crucifixion (Mark 15:33 = Matt 27:45, Luke 23:44-45) 
represent wondrous departures from everyday experience 
of cosmic order. In Greek and Latin literature that order 
is designated as “nature” (Gk physis; Lat natura; see further 
Remus 1984). In the NT this usage is found in Rom 11:21, 
24 and 1 Cor 11:14, but not, as it often is in Greek and 


Latin literature or in much of Western thought generally, 
in connection with miracle. 

C. Conflicts over Miracle 

Since canons of the ordinary are social and cultural 
judgments, conflicts may arise over what is considered 
extraordinary and whether or not an extraordinary phe¬ 
nomenon is a “miracle,” that is, is attributable to deity. 
Extraordinary phenomena reported among distant peo¬ 
ples and in remote geographical areas, for example, were 
often not referred to deity by Greek and Latin writers; the 
exoticness of such phenomena was sufficient explanation 
of their extraordinariness. The philosophical, historical, 
and medical traditions of knowledge, much of which was 
the common stock of educated persons in the Greco- 
Roman world, frequently offered explanations of extraor¬ 
dinary phenomena that made reference to deity unneces¬ 
sary. For example, in explaining epilepsy as like other 
diseases and therefore treatable by medical means, physi¬ 
cians in the Hippocratic tradition of medicine came in 
conflict with persons who used rituals and incantations to 
overpower the deities whose indewelling they viewed as the 
cause of “the sacred disease.” Rival traditions of healing 
are seen also when early Christian claims for Jesus as a 
healer come in conflict with pagan claims for the deity 
Asclepius as a healer (see Rengstorff 1953; Dolger 1950; 
Edelstein 1945,2:132-38; Remus 1983: 105-16). 

In the NT itself, the accounts of the Beelzebul contro¬ 
versy (Mark 3:22-30 = Matt 12:22-32; Luke 11:14-23; 
12:10) illustrate both a common means of denying divine 
reference to an extraordinary phenomenon, namely, stig¬ 
matization, and how group loyalties enter into such denials 
and counterassertions. Opponents of Jesus charge that he 
casts out demons by Beelzebul, the prince of demons. The 
wonders worked by “the lawless one” of 2 Thess 2:9 are 
associated with Satan. This kind of stigmatization—deny¬ 
ing divine reference to an extraordinary phenomenon by 
attributing it to malevolent powers rather than to benevo¬ 
lent deity—was employed by early Christians such as Justin 
Martyr (/ Apoi 54.6, 8, 10; Dial . 69.1-3; 70.5) to discredit 
pagan miracle claims; it drew on Jewish and Christian 
traditions that associated pagan piety with demons (e.g., 1 
Cor 10:20; Rev 9:20). Jesus’ defense in the Beelzebul 
accounts, stating that those who are not for him are against 
him and implying that those who attribute his exorcisms 
to Beelzebul are guilty of sinning against the Holy Spirit, 
would serve as a warrant for early Christians in defending 
their own thaumaturgy and exorcisms in the name of 
Jesus. 

Another way of stigmatizing an extraordinary phenom¬ 
enon and denying it divine reference was to characterize 
the agent of the phenomenon or the phenomenon itself as 
“false.” “False prophets,” it is said, will work signs and 
wonders (Mark 13:22 = Matt 24:24). In 2 Thess 2:9 the 
signs and wonders worked by “the lawless one” are said to 
be false. Falsity is often associated with deceit. The “false 
prophets” of Mark 13:22 = Matt 24:24 work their signs 
and wonders in an attempt to deceive the elect, and “the 
lawless one" deceives those who are perishing (2 Thess 
2:10). In the last days, the world deceiver will appear as a 
son of God and will work signs and wonders (Did. 16:4). 

Another means of stigmatization—and every effective in 
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view of the dire social and legal consequences (Remus 
1982a: 153)—was to charge that a wonder worker was in 
fact a magician. The Simon who attempts to buy the gift 
of the Holy Spirit (Acts 8:19-20), and who came to be 
regarded by mainstream Christianity as the archheretic, 
was stigmatized in post-NT writings by the epithet magus, 
“magician,” and in the NT by the report that he practiced 
magic ( magem , Acts 8:11), in contrast with the apostles, 
who perform signs and miracles by the power of Jesus 
(8:13). Similarly, Bar-Jesus, the opponent of the Christian 
message on the island of Cyprus, is labeled a false prophet 
and a magician (magos, Acts 13:6, 8). 

Whether persons in the Greco-Roman world who were 
accused of practicing magic actually did so may be difficult 
to determine: “magic” was an elastic term, not least be¬ 
cause it was commonly used in polemic. In Robert Grant’s 
dictum, “in polemical writing, your magic is my miracle, 
and vice versa” (1966: 93). The “wise men” (RSV) who 
come from the east at Jesus’ birth (Matt 2:1-16) are in fact 
magot, upper caste Persian priests versed in astral lore, 
figures familiar to the Greco-Roman world through the 
writings of the Greek historian Herodotus and others. 
However, Christian writers in the 2d century generally 
viewed these magoi as “magicians” and/or interpreters of 
the stars whose coming to Jesus signified his greater power, 
which freed the magoi from servitude to magic and astrol¬ 
ogy and, indeed, had put an end to the power of magic 
and placed such knowledge of the stars in the service of 
Christ (Ign. Eph, 19:3; Justin, Dial 77.4; 78.1, 7, 9; 88.1; 
102.2-4; Iren. haer. 3.9.2 [Harvey ed., 3.10.1]; Tertullian, 
De idololatria 9). Early Christians go to great lengths to 
refute charges that Jesus was a magician or that the mira¬ 
cles they claimed or proclaimed were worked by magic 
(Just. 1 Apol 30; Dial 69.7; Tert. Apol 21, 23). 

Another way of denying that an extraordinary phenom¬ 
enon was a miracle was to assert, as Celsus the 2d century 
philosopher and critic of Christianity did against Christian 
miracle claims, that it was an illusion (reported in Origen, 
Cels. 1.41), an hallucination (7.35), or simple fabrication 
(1.68), even while he affirms pagan miracle claims of a 
similar nature (3.24, 26). 

These various disputes about miracle claims show that 
the Beelzebul controversy and other disputes about mira¬ 
cle claims in the NT are not unique: they were common in 
the Greco-Roman world, especially between competing 
social and religious groups such as Christianity and pagan¬ 
ism or between one variety of Christianity and another. 
The disputes also illustrate how social and cultural factors 
were operative when persons in the Greco-Roman world, 
Christians included, observed an unusual phenomenon or 
heard reports of such and then decided whether or not it 
was indeed authentically extraordinary, inexplicable in 
terms of familiar causation, and worked by divine power; 
that is, was a miracle. 

D. Form and Rationale of Miracle Accounts 

Certain basic elements are essential to a miracle account, 
whether in the NT or elsewhere: the deed or event must 
be perceived to be extraordinary and beyond human ca¬ 
pability; it must be inexplicable except by attributing it to 
or associating it in some way with superhuman agency. 
These elements are evident in the typical form of miracle 


stories that involve a thaumaturge: a situation beyond 
human control is described; the thaumaturge becomes 
aware of or involved in the situation, and then works a 
wondrous change in it; proof of the change is adduced; 
the spectators are astonished. In the NT miracle accounts, 
other elements often considered essential to stories or to 
historical accounts are commonly missing or left vague 
and in the background. The characters are few or de¬ 
scribed en masse (“a great crowd,” Mark 7:34 = Matt 
14:14; “all” the spectators, Mark 1:27; 2:12; Acts 9:35; “all 
the people,” Luke 18:43; Acts 3:9) and except for the 
thaumaturge are usually identified only in a general way 
(“a paralyzed man,” Mark 2:3 = Matt 9:2; Luke 5:18; “a 
woman with a hemorrhage,” Mark 5:25 = Matt 9:20; Luke 
8:43; “a deaf man with an impediment in his speech,” 
Mark 7:32; “a man blind from birth,” John 9:1; “a certain 
man lame from birth,” Acts 3:2). In the NT gospels, 
designations of the time of a miracle are either very 
general (“on the Sabbath,” Mark 1:21 = Luke 4:31) or 
omitted entirely; the geographical locations are occasion¬ 
ally identified explicitly (Capernaum, on the sabbath, Mark 
1:21 = Luke 4:31; Bethsaida, time unspecified, Mark 
8:22; Jericho, time unspecified, Mark 10:46 = Matt 20:29; 
Luke 18:35; Bethany, time unspecified, John 11:18), but 
more commonly they are either very general (“the country 
of the Gerasenes” or “Gadarenes,” Mark 5:1 = Matt 8:28; 
Luke 8:26; “the region of Tyre and Sidon,” Mark 7:24 = 
Matt 15:21; “the region of the Decapolis,” Mark 7:31) or 
quite vague (“beside the sea,” Mark 5:21; “a lonely place,” 
Mark 6:32 = Matt 14:13; cf. Luke 9:12; “in villages, cities, 
or country” in Gennesaret, Mark 6:56). The effect of this 
lack of detail and specificity is a focus on the thaumaturge 
and the miracle itself. 

An account of a nature miracle that clearly demonstrates 
this form is Jesus’ stilling of the storm (Mark 4:35-41 = 
Matt 8:23-27; Luke 8:22-25): A storm threatens to swamp 
the boat in which Jesus and the disciples are crossing the 
Lake of Galilee; in their peril the disciples appeal to Jesus, 
who is asleep (this detail, omitted in Luke, heightens the 
drama as well as foreshadows Jesus’ sovereignty over the 
wind and water); he rebukes the wind and commands the 
waves to be silent; there is a great calm; the disciples are 
afraid (Mark, Luke) and marvel at Jesus’ power over wind 
and water. Other NT accounts of nature miracles that 
display this form are the wondrous catches of fish (Luke 
5:1—11; John 21:1-14), Jesus’ walking on the sea (Mark 
6:45-52 - Matt 14:23-33; John 6:16-21), the feeding of 
the multitudes (Mark 6:35-44 = Matt 14:15-21; Luke 
9:12-17; John 6:1-14; Mark 8:1-9 = Matt 15:32-39), and 
the changing of water into wine (John 2:1—11). In the OT 
the form is evident in such accounts of nature miracles as 
the crossing of the Red Sea (Exod 14:10-31) and some of 
those associated with Elisha (2 Kgs 4:38-41; 4:42—44; 6:1- 
7) ’ 

Much more numerous in the NT are accounts of healing 
miracles. The typical form is as follows: the sickness is 
described (e.g., its duration, the debilitating or life-threat¬ 
ening symptoms, the failure of physicians and medicines 
to effect a cure); the sick person and the healer encounter 
one another; the healer, through word or manipulations 
and use of substances (but sometimes with none of these), 
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works a cure, which usually is sudden; proof of the healing 
is supplied; the spectators (if any) are amazed. 

This form is evident in both ancient and modern healing 
accounts. Vespasian, the 1st century a.d. Roman general 
and future emperor, is approached by a blind man, with 
the request that Vespasian apply spit to his cheeks and 
eyeballs, and by a man with a crippled hand, with the 
request that Vespasian step on the hand. After some hesi¬ 
tation, and after consulting physicians, Vespasian complies 
with the requests, and both men are healed immediately, 
as is attested by witnesses (Tac. Hist . 4,81; Suet. Ves. 7; Dio 
Cass. Hist. 65.8; ET in Cartlidge and Dungan 1980: 156). 
In the 3d century account by Philostratus of a 1st century 
thaumaturge named Apollonius, a boy bitten by a hydro- 
phobic dog barks, howls, and goes about on all fours, an 
affliction that has already lasted for thirty days {VA 6.43). 
Apollonius encounters the boy and, knowing what dog it 
is and where he is to be found, has him summoned and 
commands him to lick the boy's wound, whereupon the 
boy returns to normal and, as final proof of his healing, 
drinks water (i.e., he is no longer hydrophobic). In a 20th 
century account, a deacon in Oral Roberts’ church who 
has dropped a heavy motor on his foot sits screaming with 
blood running out of his shoe. Roberts is summoned, 
kneels, prays, straightens up. The deacon, his pain gone, 
stops screaming, takes off his shoe, and finds the foot 
again normal (see Jacobs 1962: 39). 

A NT example is the healing of a hemorrhaging woman 
(Mark 5:25—34 = Luke 8:43-48; less fully, and with 
significant variations, in Matt 9:20-22): the woman has 
been afflicted for twelve years; she has consulted physi¬ 
cians and spent all her money seeking a cure, but her 
condition has only worsened; she touches Jesus’ garment, 
and the flow of blood stops immediately; Jesus asks who 
touched him, since he has felt power flow from him; the 
disciples (Luke: Peter) protest that there is a crowd, and 
many people are touching him; Jesus insists, however, and 
the woman—fearful and trembling—comes forward and 
confesses what has happened; Jesus bids her go in peace. 

Here and in other accounts the mere touch of the healer 
or of something that touches him (the fringe of Jesus’ 
garment, Mark 6:56 = Matt 14:36) or has touched him 
(handkerchiefs or aprons that have touched Paul, Acts 
19:12), or even his shadow (Peter, Acts 5:15), is regarded 
as able to effect a cure. Hence the numerous accounts of 
Jesus touching the sick or wounded (Mark 1:41 = Matt 
8:3; Luke 5:13; Mark 7:33; Matt 8:15; 9:29; Luke 22:51), 
or being asked to do so (Mark 3:10 = Luke 6:19; Mark 
8:22), or of Jesus or his apostle laying hands on them 
(Mark 1:41 = Matt 8:3; Luke 5:13; Mark 6:5; 8:23, 25; 
Luke 4:40; 13:13; Acts 28:8) or requested to do so (Mark 
5:23 = Matt 9:18; Mark 7:32). 

Underlying these and other healing accounts is the idea, 
common in the Greco-Roman world, that power resides in 
or emanates from certain persons, objects, and words (see, 
e.g., Plutarch, Causes of Natural Phenomena [Quaestiones na- 
turales] 916D; Philosophers and Men in Power [Maxime cum 
principibus] 777F). “All the crowd was seeking to touch 
Jesus, because power was going forth from him and was 
healing them all” (Luke 6:19; cf. 5:17). “Jesus perceived in 
himself that power had gone forth from him” when the 
hemorrhaging woman touched his garment (Mark 5:30). 


According to Eunapius (4th century c.e.; VS 148), after an 
impressive speech by the famous Christian orator Prohai- 
resios, people kissed his hands and feet and licked his 
chest as they would a statue of a god, because they thought 
him possessed of divine potency. Hence, objects associated 
with potent persons were seen as having power (see above), 
as were even certain kinds of objects, either in themselves 
(magnets, stones) or when inscribed (amulets) or sculpted 
(statues) (see Nilsson 1948a: 103-9). Likewise, the words 
of a potent person have power; when Jesus identifies him¬ 
self to those who come to take him in the garden by saying, 
“I am he” (a revelatory formula), they draw back and fall 
to the ground (John 18:5-6); when he addresses an illness 
(Luke 4:39) or a dead person (Mark 5:41 = Luke 8:54) or 
a demon (see below), these obey. 

Consequently the invoking of Jesus’ name by his follow¬ 
ers has power to heal (Acts 3:6; 4:10, 30) and to exorcize 
demons (Luke 10:17; Acts 16:18; cf. 19:13). The author 
of Acts reports that some itinerant Jewish exorcists at¬ 
tempted (unsuccessfully) to appropriate the name of Jesus 
for exorcistic purposes (19:13-17). According to Origen, 
the name of Jesus for exorcistic purposes (19:13-17). 
According to Origen, the name of Jesus has such power 
against demons that it is sometimes effective even when 
bad men utter it {CeLs. 1.6). Jesus’ name, along with other 
Jewish names, is attested in the Greek and Coptic magical 
papyri from Egypt (see Nilsson 1948b: 5-8; Gager 1972, 
chap. 4) and accords with common thaumaturgical use of 
the name of a deity or some other powerful figure, often 
from a foreign culture and in a foreign tongue (for a 
parody that illustrates the stereotype, see Lucian of Samo- 
sata Am. 12; also his Men. 6-10). 

As in OT healing and resurrection accounts, so also in 
those in the NT the causes of sickness and death are often 
not named (Mark 1:30; 5:25; cf. 1 Kgs 17:17; 2 Kgs 5:1). 
In other such accounts, however, disease and death are 
associated with or ascribed to sin (John 9:1-3; cf. Num 
12:9-12; 16:41-50; 2 Kgs 5:20-27) or Satan (Luke 13:16) 
or demons (Mark 9:17—18 = Luke 9:39). Where there is 
no explicit reference to demonic cause of illness, the 
terminology may suggest it. Thus Jesus, asked to heal a 
deaf mute, “sighs” or “groans” ( estenaxen , Mark 7:34), as 
though struggling with the power that binds (7:35) the 
man’s tongue; or Jesus may “threaten” (epitimdn) a disease 
as though an evil power inhabits it (Luke 4:39). In exorcism 
accounts, where demonic possession is made explicit, such 
terminology is also employed (e.g., Mark 1:25 = Luke 
4:35; Mark 9:25 = Matt 17:18; Luke 9:42). Implicit in 
such terminology is the concept of power, already noted in 
healing accounts: a greater power (the thaumaturge) com¬ 
pels a lesser (the demonfs]) to leave a possessed person. 
Asceticism was seen as a means to such power (see, e.g., 
Apoc. El. 1:21 [OTP 1: 738]: fasting “releases sin . . . heals 
diseases . . . casts out demons”), which suggests why at 
Mark 9:29 some NT manuscripts add “fasting” to “prayer” 
as necessary in order to be able to cast out a certain kind 
of demon. The form of exorcism accounts conforms to 
that of healing accounts generally (see, e.g., Mark 1:21-28 
= Luke 4:33-37; Mark 5:1-20 = Matt 8:28-34; Luke 
8:26-39; Ant 8.46-48; Lucian of Samosata, Am. 16; 31; 
Philostr. VA 4.20). 

A number of miracle accounts follow the basic form 
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outlined above but are embedded in narrative frameworks 
that lead up to or focus on a pronouncement by Jesus and 
have therefore been aptly titled by Vincent Taylor (1935: 
30) “pronouncement stories” (Bultmann 1963: 11, 209, 
calls them “apophthegms”; Dibelius 1935: 26, “para¬ 
digms”). An example is the healing of a crippled woman 
on the sabbath (Luke 13:10-13), followed by a pronounce¬ 
ment (in the form of a rhetorical question) by Jesus. Other 
examples are Mark 2:1-12 = Matt 9:1-8 = Luke 5:17— 
26; Mark 7:24-30 - Matt 15:21-28; Mark 11:12-14, 20- 
26 = Matt 21:18-22; Matt 8:5-13 = Luke 17:1-10; 
17:11-19. See also APOPHTHEGM. 

Examination of the setting of these various miracle 
accounts in the life of early Christian communities pro¬ 
vides clues to why early Christians transmitted and re¬ 
corded the accounts and offers important insights into the 
life of these communities. 

E. Setting of NT Miracle Accounts 

A number of passages in the NT and other early Chris¬ 
tian literature indicate that miracle accounts figured prom¬ 
inently in a number of settings in the life of early Christian 
communities. One such setting was the defense of Chris¬ 
tian practices and beliefs. Over against Jewish criticisms or 
in intramural Christian disputes, some of the pronounce¬ 
ment stories cited above for their inclusion of miracle 
accounts would justify Christian practices regarding the 
sabbath (e.g., Luke 13:10-13) or Christian attitudes to 
non-Jews (e.g., Mark 7:24-30 = Matt 15:21-28). A pro¬ 
nouncement story like Mark 2:1-12 = Matt 9:1-18 = 
Luke 5:17-26 would justify Christians’ claims that Jesus 
had authority to forgive sin and would provide a warrant 
for their own forgiving of sins by his authority (cf. Matt 
16:19; 18:18; John 20:23). 

Christian practice of thaumaturgy, especially healing 
rituals, was another context in which accounts of miracles 
worked by Jesus played a role, both before and after their 
collection and recording in the Gospels. That Christians 
practiced such rituals is evident from a number of texts. 
Paul cites healing and working of miracles (dynameis) as 
gifts of the Spirit (1 Cor 12:9, 10), and the letter of James 
(5:14) outlines a procedure for healing that employs 
prayer and anointing with oil “in the name of the Lord” 
(cf. Mark 6:13). Outside the NT, Irenaeus (haer. 2.32.5 
[Harvey ed., 2.49.3]), Justin Martyr (2 Apol. 6.6; Dial 30.3; 
76.7; 85.2-3), Tertullian (Apoi. 23.6), Origen (Cels. 1.6; 
3.24; 7.4, 67), the Acts literature (Acts Pet. Paul 77, Acts John 
79; Acts Thom. 47-48; 141), and Christian magical papyri 
(in Preisendanz 1974, papyri 5b, 18, 19) describe healings 
and exorcisms by Christians or in Christian communities. 
A number of these texts invoke the name of Jesus, or recite 
brief credos about him or "formulas from the holy scrip¬ 
tures” (Origen, Cels. 7.67), or refer to healings by him 
recorded in the Gospels. The stories of healings by Jesus 
provided precedent and warrant for Christians’ practice 
of healing rituals. The fact that the transmitters and re¬ 
corders of these stories included certain details of how 
Jesus healed suggests that early Christians also looked to 
these accounts for techniques to be used in their healing 
rituals (cf. the dialogue in Mark 9:28—29, and Dibelius 
1935: 84, 86-87). 

These techniques were not peculiar to Christians. The 


use of foreign words (talitha koum, Mark 5:41; ephphatha , 
Mark 7:34) is common in pagan healing accounts (e.g., 
Lucian Am. 9, 12, 31; Men. 6-10; Philostr. VA 4.45) and in 
the magical papyri (see Nilsson 1948b: 5-8; Gager 1972, 
chap. 4). There are also parallels to Jesus’ use of saliva 
(Mark 7:33; 8:23; John 9:6; cf. Vespasian’s healing of a 
blind man, cited above), to his sighing (Mark 7:34; cf. the 
magical papyri cited in Dibelius 1935: 85-86), and to his 
touching of the afflicted person or taking hold of the 
person’s hand (Mark 1:31 = Matt 8:15; Mark 1:41 = Matt 
8:3 = Luke 5:13; Mark 5:41 = Matt 9:25 = Luke 8:54; 
Mark 7:33; 8:22-23, 25; Matt 9:29; 20:34; Luke 7:14; 
13:13; 22:51; cf. Philostr. VA 3.39; 4:45). 

The similarity between these techniques and those used 
by pagan healers and persons regarded as magicians was 
one reason some pagans and Jews in the 2d century 
charged that the healings attributed to Jesus and his fol¬ 
lowers were worked through magic (Celsus, in Origen, Cels. 
1.6, 71; Tert. Apol. 21.17; 23.7), which Christians vigor¬ 
ously denied (Just. 1 Apol 30; Tert. Apol. 23.12-19). Simi¬ 
larly, some modern scholars see a sharp discontinuity 
between these accounts and pagan healing accounts, claim¬ 
ing that Jesus healed simply by a word and dismissing as 
insignificant the materials and gestures he employs in 
some of the healing stories. This position is difficult to 
maintain: some of the healings include words, materials, 
and gestures, or simply happen (Mark 5:28-29 = Luke 
8:43-44). To say that Jesus healed simply with a word does 
not in fact distinguish his healings from pagan healings or 
from magic: words themselves could be construed as magic 
manipulations, as Origen states explicitly (Cels. 1.24-25; 
5.45) and as is clear from the magical papyri, amulets, 
cursing tablets, and literary texts concerning magic, with 
their abundant formulas for incantations and their special 
words and syllables for apotropaic and other uses. 

Indeed, one reason Christians were successful in win¬ 
ning converts was that as part of their missionary procla¬ 
mation they told stories of miracles worked by their savior 
which had affinities with those circulating among pagans. 
Such stories, pagan or Christian, were winsome because 
they raised the hope that as the healer had once acted in 
the past, so now he might do so again. Sick persons who 
journeyed to the Asclepius temples at Epidaurus in Greece 
or on the island of Cos came in the hope that they would 
be wondrously healed as were the persons described in the 
inscriptions on votive tablets at the temples there (exam¬ 
ples in Edelstein 1945, 1: Testimonies 423, 794; Cartlidge 
and Dungan 1980: 151-53). For pagans accustomed to 
such stories about their deities and thaumaturgists, Chris¬ 
tians’ proclamation of miracles worked by Jesus would 
serve as a counterpoise to Christian proclamation of a 
savior apparently so powerless that he was unable to escape 
the ignominy of death on a cross. The connection of 
Christian thaumaturgy and Christian mission is made ex¬ 
plicit in several NT texts. According to Matt 11:20-21 = 
Luke 10:13, the working of miracles is expected to lead to 
repentance (cf. also Mark 6:12-13), and thaumaturgy— 
healing of the sick, raising the dead, cleansing of lepers, 
exorcisms—is seen as part of mission in Matt 10:7-8 = 
Luke 9:2 and Luke 10:8-9. In defense of his apostolic 
mission and ministry, Paul cites as “signs” (semeia) of his 
apostleship his working of “signs” (semeia), “wonders” (ter- 
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ata), and “mighty works” (dynameis) (2 Cor 12:12; similarly 
Rom 15:19). The purpose of his thaumaturgy, says Paul, is 
“obedience of the gentiles,” i.e., their coming to faith in 
Christ (Rom 15:18). 

When Paul’s letters were then read in Christian assem¬ 
blies, his declaration of his thaumaturgical powers would 
serve to strengthen the authority of Paul and his message. 
Such proclamation—of wonders worked by Paul as well as 
by Pieter—is explicit in a number of passages in Acts (see 
below) and would also serve to strengthen the faith of 
believers. The same would be true of the recounting of the 
stories of miracles worked by Jesus. 

In the life of early Christian communities miracle stories 
and thaumaturgy thus played important roles. But, as has 
already been indicated, they also stood in tension with the 
Christian proclamation of the crucified Christ, as is evident 
in the writings discussed next. 

F. Paul 

Paul, as was indicated above, in several passages refers 
to his thaumaturgical powers as evidence of his apostle- 
ship. Far outweighing these passages, however, are others 
in which he cites his sufferings as demonstrations of his 
aposdeship (1 Cor 4:11—13; 2 Cor 6:3-10; 11:23-27) and 
insists on his weakness as a condition of the manifestation 
of Christ’s strength in him (1 Cor 4:9-10; 2 Cor 4:7—12; 
11:30; 12:1-10). This interpretation of his aposdeship he 
relates to his sickness (2 Cor 12:7-10) but especially to the 
weakness of a crucified savior in whom he sees the strength 
and wisdom of God revealed (1 Cor 1:18-25), a view 
deriving from a wondrous event: the appearance of the 
risen Christ to him (1 Cor 15:8) and his call to be an 
apostle (Gal 1:15-16). Paul makes these paradoxical asser¬ 
tions of God’s power and strength over against persons 
who stress thaumaturgy as proof of divine mission. A 
similar antithesis is found in the gospel of Mark. 

G. Mark 

Miracle accounts play an important role in the gospel of 
Mark, constituting a substantial portion of the narratives 
of the first nine chapters. The description of John the 
Baptist’s work that opens the gospel culminates in his 
proclamation that one mightier than he is yet to come 
(1:7). That one is Jesus, whose miracles are the first steps 
in establishing the reign of God that Jesus, at the beginning 
of his ministry, announces is near at hand (1:15). With the 
power of the Spirit that descended on him at his baptism 
(1:10), Jesus demonstrates, through displays of power, that 
God’s reign is beginning: he heals illnesses (1:29-34, 40- 
42; 2:1-12; 3:1-6; 5:21-43; 6:53; 7:31-35; 8:22-26; 
10:46-52), wondrously feeds multitudes of hungry people 
(6:30-44; 8:1-9), walks on water and stills wind and wave 
(6:45-51), and withers a fig tree to its roots (11:14, 20-21; 
on this difficult passage see Cotter 1986; Achtemeier, Mark 
Proclamation, 23-25), Like one who binds a strong man 
in order to plunder his house (3:27), so Jesus, having 
overcome Satan in the wilderness (1:12-13), compels Sa¬ 
tan’s forces to obey him, driving them out of the humans 
they afflict (1:23-26, 34; 3:11; 5:1-20; 7:24-30; 9:14-26). 

Why Jesus should command the demons not to reveal 
his true identity can be explained in some cases as a 
common element in an exorcism story (Jesus commands 


the demon to be still, 1:25, even as he commands the 
raging storm to be still, 4:39). In other passages, however, 
the commands to demons not to reveal who he is (1:34, 
3:12), and to persons he heals (1:43, 7:36) or raises from 
the dead (5:43) to tell no one of it, can be attributed to the 
evangelist’s concern that Jesus not be viewed simply as a 
miracle worker. Rather, Jesus must suffer and die; this is 
his “messianic secret,” and to deny that necessity is viewed 
in 8:31-33 as Satanic; these verses provide readers with 
the key to unlock the Markan “messianic secret” and thus 
to see the miracles worked by Jesus in relation to his 
suffering and death. To perform the miracle of descend¬ 
ing from the cross, as some of the bystanders mockingly 
exhort Jesus to do in order that they may “see and believe” 
(15:32), would be to attempt to achieve by wondrous dis¬ 
play and main force what can only be accomplished 
through service unto death (10:45). The taunt “He saved 
others, himself he cannot save” (15:31) expresses ironically 
the same view of messiahship. Thus it is that Jesus acknowl¬ 
edges publicly that he is the Christ (14:61-62) only after it 
has become clear that the Christ must suffer and die. For 
the same reason he commands his followers not to reveal 
he is the Christ until after his suffering, death, and resur¬ 
rection (8:29—33; 9:9, 31—32; 10:31—32); and the only 
public confession of Jesus as Son of God that does not 
meet with a rebuke or a command to silence comes after 
Jesus’ death is accomplished (15:39). 

The miracle at the baptism of Jesus through which God 
designates Jesus as his chosen one (1:11) is followed by the 
miracles which demonstrate that God’s reign draws near, 
but it is the baptism of his death (10:38), where Jesus is 
powerless, which the evangelist sees as the decisive victory 
over the forces that oppose God’s reign. (On the preced¬ 
ing, see further Perrin 1971; Kelber 1976; Rhoads and 
Michie 1982.) 

H. Matthew 

The basic outline of the gospel of Matthew is close to 
that of the gospel of Mark, which means that here, too, 
Jesus is depicted as the Christ who suffers and dies and 
not simply as a miracle worker, even though Matthew 
includes virtually all the miracle stories recorded in Mark 
(missing are Mark 1:23-28; 7:32—37; 8:22—26) but also 
others not found in any of the other NT Gospels (Matt 
9:27-31, 32-34 [cf. 12:22-24]; 14:28-31; 27:52-53: 
28:2-4,9-10, 16-20). 

One distinctive characteristic of the Matthean miracle 
stories is their tautness; many of the colorful details found 
in the other gospels are lacking (cf., e.g., Matt 8:28-34 
with Mark 5:1—20; Matt 9:18-26 with Mark 5:21-43; Matt 
20:29-34 with Mark 10:46-52). On the other hand, some 
of the narratives include material not found in the other 
gospels (cf., e.g.. Matt 14:22—33 with Mark 6:45—52; Matt 
15:21-28 with Mark 7:24-30). Also noteworthy is the 
evangelist’s artful grouping of miracle accounts (e.g., Mat¬ 
thew 8-9). These Matthean usages bring to the fore several 
distinctively Matthean themes that interpret the miracles, 
and Jesus as miracle-worker, for readers (see especially 
Bornkamm 1963; Held 1963). 

Jesus’ miracles are sometimes presented in Matthew as 
the fulfillment of scripture (1:22-23; 8:17; 12:17), a prom¬ 
inent Matthean theme (on the fulfillment theme in general 
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and its application to the Matthean birth narratives and 
the miracles they recount, see Brown 1977). These for¬ 
mulaic citations attached by Matthew to miracle accounts 
served several purposes: instruction in how the miracles 
fulfilled the scriptures (didactic) as well as defenses of 
them based on scripture and proof that Jesus is God’s 
promised Messiah (apologetic and theological). He is thus 
set apart from other thaumaturgists, who do not have such 
prophetic testimony. 

Jesus is Messiah not only in word—in the Matthean 
discourses—but also in deed (Schniewind Matthew NTD, 8, 
106), as made clear in Matthew’s introduction (4:25) and 
conclusion (9:35) to the Sermon on the Mount (chaps. 5- 
7) and miracle stories grouped in Matthew 8-9. In their 
stark Matthean versions they focus on Jesus the Christ. 
Thus, in the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, Jesus ap¬ 
pears alone with her (8:14-15), in contrast with the other 
accounts (Mark 1:29-31; Luke 4:38-39). The Matthean 
version of the Gadarene/Gerasene demoniac(s) (8:28-34) 
lacks many details of the Markan (5:1-20) and Lukan 
(8:26-39) accounts, and, in contrast to them, presents the 
demons’ response to Jesus neither as apotropaic (“I adjure 
you by God,” Mark 5:7) nor as supplicatory (Luke 8:28) 
but as an implicit confession of Jesus’ messiahship: He is 
the one who has “come” to demonstrate God’s sovereignty 
over evil by subjecting demons to torment, even “before 
the time” of their final judgment that will establish God’s 
reign (Matt 8:29); accordingly, it is not pigs who “drown” 
in the lake (Mark 5:13 = Luke 8:33) but demons who 
“die” there (Matt 8:32). 

Matthean abridgement and expansion of some of the 
synoptic miracle accounts bring to the fore two other 
important Matthean themes: faith (and the negative “little 
faith”) and discipleship. Compared with the Markan 
(5:21-43) and Lukan (8:40-56) versions of the healing of 
the hemorrhaging woman, Matthew’s is reduced to a scene 
involving only Jesus and the woman in which her faith in 
Jesus’ power to heal, and Jesus’ rewarding of her faith, 
stand out sharply (9:18-26; the same focus on faith and 
its reward in the succeeding account, 9:27—31). In contrast 
with the Lukan version (7:1-10) of the healing of the 
centurion’s son/slave, Matthew’s (8:5—13) is shorter, and 
the faith of the centurion, which is the heart of the story 
in both gospels, is accentuated by a distinctively Matthean 
conclusion: “As you have believed, so be it done for you” 
(8:13; cf. 9:29; 15:28). On the other hand, the Matthean 
account of Jesus’ healing of the daughter of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman (15:21-28) is longer than the Markan 
parallel (7:24—30) by virtue of the inclusion of a dialogue 
between Jesus and the woman which raises the question of 
relations between Jews and non-Jews and answers it by 
reference to her faith, which surmounts the barrier (8:28). 

Jesus and his disciples figure in the synoptic stories of 
Jesus stilling the storm (Mark 4:35-41; Matt 8:23-27; 
Luke 8:22-25) and of Jesus and Peter walking on water 
(Mark 6:45—52; Matt 14:22—33). Matthew’s versions, how¬ 
ever, point to the nature of discipleship and contrast with 
it “little faith.” Immediately preceding the account of the 
stilling of the storm Matthew has placed sayings on the 
cost of discipleship: a scribe who wishes to follow (akolouth- 
em) Jesus, i.e., be his disciple, is told that he can expect 
none of the comforts of home (8:19—20); and a disciple 


who wishes to return home to bury his father is told to let 
the dead bury their dead and to follow (akolouthein) Jesus 
(8:21-22). Only in Matthew’s gospel do Jesus’ disciples 
then follow (akolouthein) him into the boat, where the storm 
breaks upon them and they in their distress cry out to him 
to save them (8:23-25). Jesus asks why they are afraid, 
“you of little faith [ohgopistoi]” (8:26); he then threatens 
(epitimesen) the storm as one would an evil power (see D 
above) and it subsides. Similarly, Peter, walking on the 
water toward Jesus at Jesus’ command, grows fearful and 
begins to sink, but Jesus takes his hand and asks why he 
doubted, “you of little faith [oligopiste] n (14:31). Those who 
follow Jesus and become his disciples could conclude from 
these passages that they would know peril because of the 
evil forces that oppose God’s reign, but they should not be 
of “little faith” because he is their living and present Lord 
(18:20; 28:20) and would deliver them. 

Moreover, as he once worked miracles, so now his disci¬ 
ples, at his command and empowered by him, will do the 
same. In the discourse commissioning his disciples to go 
forth to proclaim the kingdom (chap. 10), Jesus empowers 
them not only to cast out unclean spirits (thus also Mark 
6:7; Luke 9:11, “demons”) but also to “heal every disease 
and every sickness” (Matt 10:1), indeed, to perform virtu¬ 
ally every miracle ascribed to Jesus in Matthew 8—9 (10:8). 
The passages that follow, depicting the trials and persecu¬ 
tion that await such thaumaturgical missionaries (10:17— 
39), are addressed to the Risen Lord’s disciples, i.e., the 
evangelist’s contemporaries, for that is their situation 
(Vielhauer 1965: 64-67; Higgins 1964: 100-4; Kings¬ 
bury, Matthew Proclamation, 74, 90-91). Receiving them is 
the same as receiving him and the one who sent him 
(10:40). Accordingly, in the pericope that immediately 
follows the commissioning discourse, Jesus’ recital of mir¬ 
acles, in response to John the Baptist’s question whether 
he is the messiah (11:2-6), would apply to his disciples as 
well as himself: the miracles of both proclaim he is indeed 
“the one who is to come” (11:3). 

That his disciples are expected, both by themselves and 
by others, to perform miracles is indicated in Matt 17:14- 
20, a sharply abridged version of the story of a demon- 
possessed boy (contrast Mark 9:14—29 and Luke 9:37-43). 
The father has brought him to the disciples for healing; 
when they are unable to comply he turns to Jesus for help, 
and the disciples ask Jesus the reason for their inability to 
perform the healing (the verb “unable” [adunatein], 17:16, 
19, 20, ties the Matthean narrative together). He, as their 
teacher and the teacher of the church (28:20), then in¬ 
structs them: it is because of their “little faith” (oligopistian). 
Nonetheless, for a person with “faith like a grain of mus¬ 
tard seed . . . nothing will be impossible” (17:20). Their 
failures, whether walking on water or attempting a heal¬ 
ing, make clear that Jesus’ disciples possess no miraculous 
power in themselves; only by faith in him and by his 
command can they work miracles such as he did and thus 
proclaim God’s reign and him as God’s messiah. 

I, Luke-Acts 

Six of the miracle stories in the gospel of Mark are not 
included in the gospel of Luke; five of these (Mark 6:45- 
52; 7:24-30; 7:31-37; 8:1-10; 8:22-26) occur in Mark 
6:45-8:26, the “Great Omission.’’ Whether the evangelist 
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did not include the cursing of the fig tree (Mark 11:12-14, 
20) so as not to cast doubt on Jesus’ rationality or his 
ethical character is unclear (see Cotter 1986; Achtemeier 
1975; 548). Common to Luke and Matthew (“Q”) are Luke 
7:1-10 = Matt 8:5-13 and probably Luke 11:14 = Matt 
12:22. Peculiar to Luke are 5:1-11; 7:11-17; 13:10-17; 
14:1-6; 17:11-19; 22:50-51, and the resurrection and 
ascension accounts (24; 13-35, 36-49, 50-53). 

Among the NT gospels only the gospel of Luke has a 
sequel by the same author—the Acts of the Apostles—and 
the two writings illuminate one another, also in the miracle 
accounts (see Achtemeier 1975; Conzelmann 1960: 177- 
83; Held 1963: 277, n. 2). The characterization of Jesus in 
Peter’s missionary sermon in Acts 2 as “a man attested to 
you by God in mighty works and wonders and signs” (2:22; 
cf. Acts 10:38) is an apt summary of the evangelist’s treat¬ 
ment of the synoptic miracle traditions. Unlike the gospel 
of Mark, which has proportionately more miracle stories 
than either Matthew or Luke but carefully subordinates 
them to the passion and death, and unlike Matthew, which 
uses miracle accounts as vehicles for themes central to that 
gospel, in the gospel of Luke the focus of the miracle 
stories is on their evidentiary and missionary function: 
more than in the other gospels the miracles demonstrate 
that Jesus is the one anointed by God’s Spirit to carry out 
a divine mission in fulfillment of God’s promises (Luke 
4:18, a quotation from Isa 61:1-2 and 58:6) both through 
teaching and miracles, which thus serve as the basis of 
faith and discipleship. 

The evangelist’s careful balancing of teaching and mir¬ 
acles, and indeed the prominence he accords miracles, are 
seen already in the programmatic sermon in the syna¬ 
gogue in Nazareth. Much longer than the parallels in Mark 
(6:1-6) and Matthew (13:54-58), the sermon, after an¬ 
nouncing that Jesus will both teach and work miracles 
(Luke 4:18-22), refers to miracles he has already per¬ 
formed; the account then concludes with a miracle (4:23- 
30). Whereas the Markan account of the healing of a leper 
doses with a summary statement of Jesus’ popularity 
(1:45), Luke explains that people come “to hear and to be 
healed ” (5:16); similarly, Luke 6:18, “to hear him and to be 
healed ” (Mark 3:8, people come only because they heard 
what Jesus “did,” i.e., worked miracles); 9:11, Jesus teaches 
and heals (Mark 6:34, Jesus only teaches). 

Luke’s customarily careful treatment of synoptic tradi¬ 
tions is evident also in the miracle stories. In the Markan 
account of the healing of a blind man at Jericho the man 
hears Jesus is coming and, though blind, comes (how?) to 
Jesus on his own (10:47, 50); in the Lukan version Jesus 
commands the blind men to be brought to him (18:40). In 
Mark 1:45 it is unclear whether it is the healed leper or 
Jesus who goes out and begins to “proclaim much” and “to 
spread the word” (of the healing? the gospel?) and is 
therefore unable to enter openly into a city; all of these 
difficulties are avoided in Luke’s account (5:15). Moreover, 
while the Markan account may be taken to mean that the 
leper disobeyed Jesus’ command to tell no one of his 
healing (1:44), Luke states that the report of the healing 
simply “spread” (Luke 5:15), with no indication of any 
involvement by the leper and thus no disobedience on his 
part. Similarly, in Luke 4:33-34 the demon does not speak 
again after Jesus has commanded it to be silent, in contrast 


to Mark 1:24-26; Luke is also careful to report obedience 
to Jesus’ commands by sick persons, details lacking in Mark 
(contrast Luke 5:24—25, the man “went home,” with Mark 
2:12, no such mention; Luke 6:8, the man “stood up,” 
with Mark 3:3, no such mention). 

Prominent in the Lukan miracle accounts is a concluding 
acclamation: people praise God (5:26; 7:16; 9:43; 13:13; 
18:43) or rejoice (13:17). This typical characteristic of 
miracle stories confirmed to hearers or readers of a story 
that a miracle had indeed occurred and commonly identi¬ 
fied the power(s) responsible. In the gospel of Luke the 
acclamations affirm that God is working through Jesus, 
who by performing miracles is carrying out his divine 
mission (4:18—30). That miracles perform this evidentiary 
function in Luke is suggested already by the attention the 
author devotes to them but is also indicated further in 
various ways. 

In contrast with the Matthean version of John the Bap¬ 
tist’s questioning of Jesus (11:2-6), which might be seen as 
occasioned by miracles worked by Jesus’ disciples (Matthew 

10) , Luke’s account is preceded directly by two miracle 
stories (7:17), so that “all the things” John has heard about 
Jesus are specifically miracles. Moreover, before Jesus re¬ 
plies he performs many healings (7:21), thus anticipating 
and substantiating the reply; and he instructs John’s disci¬ 
ples to report what they have “seen [i.e., miracles] and 
heard” (7:22), in contrast to Matthew’s Jesus, who places 
hearing before seeing (11:4; Achtemeier 1975: 552). While 
the author of Luke may not have shared Philo of Alexan¬ 
dria’s view of sight as the most superior and least deceptive 
of the senses (Abr 57, 60, 150, 153, 156, 158-62, 166; cf. 
his invidious comparison of Ishmael, meaning “hearing 
God,” and Israel, “seeing God,” Fuga 208), in this passage 
as well as in others in his gospel “seeing" is conspicuous. 
At Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem his followers praise God for 
“all the mighty works [dunameon] that they had seen” 
(19:37). “Blessed are the eyes that see what you see,” says 
the Lukan Jesus (10:23), in contrast to the version of the 
saying recorded in Matthew, which concludes, “and your 
ears, for they hear” (13:16). When the risen Jesus eats a 
piece of fish in the presence of the disciples to demonstrate 
that it is indeed he, they see him do so, though Luke does 
not state that in so many words (24:41-43). 

As was indicated above, trust in the miracle worker and/ 
or the power(s) responsible for a miracle is the expected 
response to thaumaturgy. This expectation is especially 
evident in both Luke and Acts, where faith and disciple¬ 
ship often follow a miracle (Achtemeier 1975; 553-56). 
Whereas in Mark (1:16-20) and Matthew (4:18-22) the 
first disciples respond to a simple summons of Jesus, in 
Luke the call comes after the miraculous catch of fish (5:1- 

11) and after Jesus’ miraculous power has been demon¬ 
strated to Peter (healing of his mother-in-law, 4:38-39, 
which follows the call in Mark and Matthew ) and to readers 
(4:31-41). The call of Levi (5:27-28) follows immediately 
upon a miracle (5:17-26) whereas in Mark teaching inter¬ 
venes (2:13). Only Luke states that Jesus’ women disciples 
were persons who had been healed by him (8:2). 

That Jesus is a thaumaturge in the tradition ot Moses, 
Elijah, and Elisha—that is, that he stands in the tradition 
of those great Hebrew prophets, thus setting him apart 
from other thaumaturges of the Greco-Roman world—is 
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suggested by the evangelist in various passages in Luke- 
Acts that recall or imitate traditions in the Scriptures (on 
such imitatio in Luke-Acts, see Brodie 1984). As Moses 
worked “signs and wonders [terata kai semeia]" (Acts 7:36; 
cf. Exod 7:9 LXX, semeion e teras) and predicted that “God 
will raise up for you, from among your compatriots, a 
prophet like me” (Acts 7:37; see Deut 18:15; similarly, 
Acts 3:22), so Jesus was “a man attested to you by God 
through mighty works and wonders and signs [dunamesi 
kai terasi kai semeiois]" (Acts 2:22)—indeed, a man “whom 
God raised” (2:24). After Jesus, like Elijah, resuscitated a 
dead son and “gave him to his mother” (Luke 17:15 = 1 
Kgs 17:32 LXX), the people exclaim that “a great prophet 
has been raised up among us” (Luke 17:16; cf. a similar 
story told of Elisha, 2 Kgs 4:18-37; on pagan parallels to 
the Lukan account, especially Philostratus, VA 4.45, see 
Fitzmyer Luke 1—9 AB, 656—57). When Jesus’ fellow towns¬ 
people expect him to work miracles in Nazareth such as 
those he had performed in Capernaum, he replies that 
“no prophet is accepted in his home country” (Luke 4:23- 
24), and by citing the examples of Elijah and Elisha and 
their miracles among non-Jews he implicitly compares 
himself to them (4:25-27). Elijah’s miraculous assumption 
(analemphthe) into heaven (2 Kgs 2:11) is echoed in the 
announcement at the beginning of the Lukan travel nar¬ 
rative, of Jesus’ assumption (analempsis) (9:51; cf. Acts 1:11, 
Jesus “was assumed [analemphtheis] into heaven”). Some¬ 
times, however, the Lukan Jesus is dissociated from Elijah 
and indeed appears as his anti-type (Talbert 1984: 93-94); 
unlike him, Jesus refuses to call down avenging hre from 
heaven (Luke 9:54-55; cf. 2 Kgs 1:10, 12; contrast also 
Luke 9:62 and 1 Kgs 19:21), in accord with the general 
Lukan stress on Jesus' compassion, also present in miracle 
accounts (Luke 7:13; 8:52). 

When Jesus summarizes his ministry in a message to 
Herod Antipas, it is as a prophet who works miracles and 
perishes as a result (13:31-33), and in mourning his death 
his disciples remember him as “a prophet mighty in deed 
and word” (24:19) who was handed over to be crucified 
(24:20). 

It is as one empowered by the Spirit which inaugurates 
the various phases of his ministry in Luke (Fitzmyeir Luke 
1—9 AB 227-28) that Jesus performs his miracles (4:18; 
Acts 10:38, “how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Spirit and with power, how he went about doing good 
and healing all who were oppressed by the devil, because 
God was with him”). His final words to his disciples in the 
gospel are a promise that he will send them what the 
Father has promised, namely, “power from on high” 
(24:49). This promise is repeated at the beginning of Acts 
(1:4) and fulfilled on Pentecost, when in fulfillment of 
prophecy (2:17, citing Joel 3:1) God’s spirit is poured out 
upon the disciples (Acts 2:4, 33). In Luke’s characteristic 
sequence, the bystanders “see [the wondrous giving of the 
Spirit and of tongues, 2:3-4] and hear” (2:34), and thou¬ 
sands come to faith (2:41). In the next chapter, Peter, 
calling on the name of Jesus, heals a lame man (3:1-11); 
Peter then addresses the astonished witnesses of the mira¬ 
cle, attributing it not to any power or piety of his own 
(3:12) but to God, who glorified his servant Jesus by raising 
him from the dead (3:13—15) and through faith in his 
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name worked “what you see and hear” (3:16); then follow 
both hostile reaction and faith (4:1-4). 

This pattern is characteristic of the miracle accounts in 
Acts: empowered by the Spirit (mentioned 57 times), and 
often in Jesus’ name (see D. above, and Conzelmann 1960: 
178, n. 3), his followers work miracles that continue Jesus’ 
ministry and, alongside missionary preaching, win many 
times more followers than he did (e.g., 2:41; 4:4) while at 
the same time arousing opposition. 

In addition to various summary statements of “signs” 
(semeia), “wonders” (terata), and “mighty works” (dunameis) 
wrought by Jesus’ followers (2:43; 4:30; 5:12; 6:8; 8:6; 
14:3; 15:12), Acts contains accounts or summary state¬ 
ments of healings and exorcisms (3:1-16; 5:16; 8:7-8, 13; 
9:17-18, 33-35; 14:8-10; 16:16-18; 28:7-9; by remote 
means, whether through Peter’s shadow [5:15] 19:11-12 
or through handkerchiefs and aprons that have touched 
Paul [19:11-12]), as well as accounts of resurrections 
(9:36-42; 20:9-12), of punitive miracles (5:1-11; 9:1-9; 
12:20—23; 13:6-11; 19:13—16), of miraculous liberations 
(5:17-25; 12:5—11; 16:23-30), of nature miracles (2:2—3; 
4:31; 8:39), and of dispensations of gifts or powers exceed¬ 
ing normal human capabilities (2:4-6; 28:3-6). 

As Peter is featured as the leading apostle in the first 
half of Acts, and Paul in the second half, so also the 
miracles attributed to each correspond closely in number 
and kind (Hardon 1954: 308-9); cf. Acts 2:43 and 14:3; 
3:1-16 and 14:8-10; 5:1-11 and 13:6-11; 4:31 and 
16:25-26; cf. also 5:15 with 19:11-12; 9:33-35 with 28:7— 
9; 9:36-42 with 20:9-12; 5:17-25 and 12:5-11 with 
16:23-30. 

The miracles cited by Jesus in reply to John the Baptist’s 
question (Luke 7:22 = Matt 11:5) are in Acts worked by 
his followers as well, thus attesting that he is indeed “the 
one who is to come” (Luke 7:19 = Matt 11:3). Each time 
the Christian movement is established in a new location, 
moving from Jerusalem to Judea, Samaria, and “the end 
of the earth” (Acts 1:8), miracles are an essential element 
in the process, so that, finally, all opposition overcome, the 
reign of God and teaching about Jesus Christ are pro¬ 
claimed and taught “openly and unhindered” (28:31). 

J. John 

The 7 miracle accounts in the Fourth Gospel are all 
found in chapters 1—12: (1) water into wine (2:1-11); (2) 
healing of an official’s son (4:46-54); (3) healing of a 
paralytic at Bethesda (5:1-15); (4) feeding of a multitude 
(6:1—14); (5) walking on water (6:16-21); (6) healing of a 
blind man (9:1-41); and (7) resurrection of Lazarus (11:1— 
44). Number (1) is peculiar to John. Three are reported 
also in the Synoptic Gospels: numbers (2) (Matt 8:5-13 = 
Luke 7:1-10), (4) (Mark 6:32-44 = Matt 14:13-21 = 
Luke 9:10-17), and (5) (Mark 6:45-52 = Matt 14:22-33). 
Three are parallel in type to miracles reported in the 
Synoptics: numbers (3) (Mark 2:1-12 = Matt 9:1-8 = 
Luke 5:17-26), (6) (Mark 10:46-52 = Matt 20:29-34 = 
Luke 18:35-43; Matt 9:27-31), and (7) (Luke 7:11-17). 
That there are 7 such accounts is regarded as significant 
by some, but whether the evangelist did is doubtful (see, 
e.g., Bultmann John MeyerK, 112, n. 3). In addition to 
these longer accounts, there are (8) the brief report of the 
boat suddenly at land (6:21) and (9) the falling back and 
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falling to the ground of Jesus’ captors when he says, “I am 
he” (18:4-6), as well as summary statements that Jesus 
performed miracles (2:23; 3:2) and possessed praeterna- 
tural knowledge (2:25; 4:16-19, 29). 

Though the number of miracles in John is fewer than in 
any of the Synoptic Gospels, their importance has long 
been recognized by scholars, even while their meaning, 
function, and source have been much discussed and dis¬ 
puted, beginning with the distinctively Johannine termi¬ 
nology for miracle. Aside from the word terata, “wonders,” 
in the stock phrase semeia kai terata (4:48; see A.), miracles 
are called either semeion, “sign” (2:18; 4:54; 6:14, 30; 
10:41; 12:18) and in the plural semeia , “signs” (2:11, 23; 
3:2; 6:2, 26; 7:31; 9:16; 11:47; 12:37; 20:30) or, consis¬ 
tently in the mouth of Jesus and as a more inclusive term 
that can embrace Jesus' words (14:10)—or, indeed, his 
whole mission (17:4) as well as his miracles— ergon, “work” 
(e.g., 7:21; 10:32) and in the plural erga, “works” (e.g., 7:3; 
9:3-4; 10:25, 32, 37-38; 14:10-12; 15:24). 

The use of the distinctive term semeionl-a for miracle in 
the Fourth Gospel as well as certain dues in the narrative 
point to the evangelist’s use of traditions, or even a collec¬ 
tion (“signs source”), containing accounts of semeia (for a 
discussion of a “signs source” and a survey of the scholarly 
literature, see Fortna 1970; Nicol 1972; Martyn 1979: 164— 
68). See also SIGNS/SEMEIA SOURCE. Thus, the state¬ 
ment in 4:54 that Jesus’ healing of the official’s son (4:46- 
54) was “the second sign that Jesus did when he came from 
Judea to Galilee” (4:54)—even though 2:23 and 3:2 state 
that he performed many signs between the first sign (2:11), 
turning water into wine, and this second one—and the fact 
that the account of the healing begins by referring back to 
the water-into-wine account (4:46) and that the geograph¬ 
ical location and the pattern of both accounts are very 
similar (see Brown John 1-12 AB, 194) suggest that the 
healing account followed the account of the wine miracle 
directly in a source employed by the evangelist. The con¬ 
clusion of chap. 20, that “Jesus did many other signs [. . .] 
that are not recorded in this book” (20:30), is inappropri¬ 
ate insofar as much material intervenes between this pas¬ 
sage and the last of the signs in chap. 11; such a conclusion 
would be appropriate to a collection of signs, however. 

As to the meaning of semeioni-a, the view, held by some, 
that because the miracles in John are designated as “signs” 
they are therefore somehow distinct from “miracles” 
(Trench 1953: 343-44; TDNT 7: 240, 249) is untenable 
(Remus 1982b: 548-50). The basic sense of semeion is 
“identifying mark” or “sign,” with no necessary divine 
reference. Thus social convention could designate the 
ringing of a gong, a beacon fire, or the shadow of the 
pointer on a sundial as semeia that signify—have mean¬ 
ing—beyond themselves in the ordinary affairs of life; if a 
semeion was extraordinary, however, it could point to the 
divine as cause, i.e., be considered a miracle (both uses in 
Plut. Vita Per. 6.2-4). In the gospel of John the semeia, 
measured by common canons of the ordinary current 
then, are extraordinary and point beyond themselves to 
the divine. The identity and nature of the divine to which 
they point, however, is even more extraordinary: They 
identify Jesus as the light (8:12; 9:5; 12:46) and life (11:25; 
14:6) of the world, the bread of life from heaven (6:35, 41, 
48, 50, 51), and the Logos who, through the signs, reveals 


his glory (1:14; 2:11; 11:4), which is also the glory of God 
his Father (11:4; 11:40), since he and the Father are one 
(10:30, 38; 14:3, 10, 11,20; 16:15, 32; 17:21) and since he 
does the Father’s will (4:34; 5:30; 6:38) and works (erga- 
4:34; 5:36; 9:4; 10:25, 32, 37; 14:10; 17:4). 

Not surprisingly, then, the miracles evoke a variety of 
responses (cf. Haenchen 1962-63; Brown John 1-12 AB, 
531-32) which may reflect the evangelist’s milieu as well! 
The responses can be listed as follows. 

1. For some, Jesus’ wonderworking certifies him as 
prophet or thaumaturge sent by God (2:11, 23; 3:2; 4:39, 
45-47, 49, 53; 6:2, 14; 7:31; 11:45—48; 12:11, 18). If the 
gospel, even while providing an account of Jesus’ earthly 
ministry, does so in light of the evangelist’s own situation 
(Haenchen 1962-63: 212-14; Nicol 1972: 145-49; Martyn 
1979: 29, 82-89, 129-51; Brown 1979), so that he is at the 
same time reflecting on reactions in his own day to procla¬ 
mation of Jesus’ semeia , then these passages point to a time 
in the history of the Johannine community, represented in 
the semeia traditions, when Jews responded positively to 
such proclamations and without risk of exclusion from the 
synagogue. Such exclusion developed later, leading to fear 
and secret discipleship on the part of some of the Jews 
who believed in Jesus because of his semeia (3:1—2; 9:22, 
34; 12:42; 16:2-4; cf. 7:13 and 19:38; see Nicol 1972: 
143-45; Martyn 1979: 37-62). 

2. Whereas in category 1 the term “the Jews” is used in a 
neutral sense (3:1; 11:36-37, 45; 12:9), in the gospel 
generally “the Jews” is more often a negative term desig¬ 
nating those Jews who are skeptical toward or reject the 
semeia and/or the claims Jesus makes in connection with 
them (2:18, 20; 5:10, 16; 6:41, 52; 9:18; 10:24-25, 31-33; 
12:11). Sometimes the Jews who reject the semeia are spec¬ 
ified further as “the Pharisees” (7:31-32, 47-48; 9:13, 15- 
16, 40-41; 11:46-47; 12:18-19) or “the rulers” (7:48), 
though the latter term more often designates persons in 
category 1 (3:1; 7:26, 50; 12:42). The hostility between 
Jesus and Jewish authorities in his day is reflected in these 
passages; but equally, if not more, important, they reflect 
antagonism between the evangelist’s community and the 
Jews of his day (see Martyn 1979: 84-89; Brown 1979: 40- 
43). 

3. The fact that the gospel of John includes the semeia 
traditions noted in category 1 indicates that the evangelist 
placed some value on them. Nonetheless, the Johannine 
Jesus is critical of response to his semeia of the kind indi¬ 
cated in category one. It is untrustworthy (2:24) and 
wrongly motivated (6:26); ultimately, it fails (12:37). But 
there are those who see Jesus’ miracles for what they are, 
signs identifying him as the life and light of the world, the 
bread from heaven, the one sent by the Father (2:11; 6:69; 
9:38; 11:41-42) to do his works (5:36; 10:25). Jesus can 
therefore invite belief in his works as a way to perceiving 
that he and the Father are one (10:38; 14:11). Jesus 
miracles interpreted in this way would evoke trom ‘the 
Jews” the quite understandable charge of blasphemv 
(10:33; cf. 5:18; 8:58-59; 19:7). Even his disciples fail to 
comprehend his relation to the Father (14:8), eliciting an 
astonished reaction from Jesus (14:9) and, later, the pre¬ 
diction that the faith they profess (16:30) will not stand 
the test (16:32)—not surprisingly, for to believe such 
claims requires a resocialization (Meeks 1972: 70-71); or. 
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in the words of the evangelist, the Spirit/Paraclete must 
come and bestow true understanding of Jesus and his 
semeia (14:16, 26; 15:26; 16:13-14). That will occur only 
after Jesus is no longer with his disciples (16:7; cf. 7:39). 

4. Once Jesus departs to the Father, his working of signs 
is at an end. Except for 20:31, they are not mentioned 
after chap. 12. The subsequent chapters prepare for his 
departure and glorification on the cross, for which the 
semeia and the glory they revealed were a prelude. For 
readers of the gospel, the faith that is required and is 
pronounced blessed is that which does not need visible 
verification before believing (20:29). The account of the 
healing of the official’s son (4:46-54), which seems to 
belong in part to this category (the official simply accepts 
Jesus’ word that his son lives, 4:49) and in part to category 
1 (he and his household believe after the son is healed, 
4:53), points to editing of semeia traditions by the evangel¬ 
ist: 4:48 (“Unless you [plural] see signs and wonders you 
[plural] will not believe”) is inappropriately addressed to 
the official, who believes without seeing, while the second- 
person plural suggests that this is a critical comment on 
the Galileans who welcome Jesus because they have seen all 
the things (i.e., the semeia) he has done in Jerusalem (4:45; 
see Bultmann John MeyerK, 204-207; Fortna 1970: 41; 
Nicol 1972: 28-29). At this point in the gospel, 4:48 
anticipates 20:29 and a time when believing without seeing 
will be a necessity. 

For the evangelist and his readers that time is the pres¬ 
ent, and in his gospel Jesus speaks both as the earthly (“the 
hour is coming”) and the exalted one (“and now is ”) (4:23; 
5:25). Even as the disciples after the resurrection “remem¬ 
ber” and believe what Jesus said about the temple-body 
semeion (2:18-22; cf. 14:26: the Paraclete will “remind you 
of all that I said to you”), so in the evangelist’s “now” the 
Spirit/Paraclete has disclosed to him what was only hinted 
in the words and works of the earthly Jesus and what his 
disciples were incapable of receiving before his exaltation 
(16:12). 

The Johannine Jesus therefore unfolds the full, symbolic 
import of his semeia —their significance. The turning of 
water into wine (2:1—11) symbolizes what happens in Jesus’ 
entire ministry: the revealing of his, and his Father’s, glory 
(2:11; 1:14). Just as no one, even his mother (2:4), can 
demand a semeion from him (6:30), so no one can take 
Jesus’ life without his willing it (10:17—18)—at the proper 
“hour,” namely, his glorification on the cross (2:4; 12:23; 
17:1)—as he demonstrates through miraculous invulnera¬ 
bility until that hour (7:30; 8:20; 18:6). 

John 6 contrasts two understandings of the semion of the 
loaves and fish (6:1-14; see Borgen 1965; Meeks 1972: 
58-59). The literalists in the narrative desire a steady 
supply of food from Jesus (6:15, 26) or demand from him 
a semeion like the wondrous manna from heaven (6:30- 
31)—something not to be expected from this man of 
ordinary, familiar parentage (6:42). The evangelist, how¬ 
ever, inteprets the miraculously multiplied loaves as sym¬ 
bolic of Jesus as the true bread from heaven, given by the 
Father even as the manna was (6:32-33, 41); unlike ordi¬ 
nary bread, which perishes (6:27), and manna, which 
sustained life only for a time (6:49), Jesus is the life-giving 
(6:33, 51) bread of life (6:35, 48), and those who eat of it 
will neither hunger nor thirst (6:35) and, indeed, will live 


forever (6:51). Work (ergazesthe) for such bread, says Jesus 
(6:27); but, in fact, one receives it—i.e., believes in Jesus as 
the one sent by God—as gift, i.e., a work (ergon) that God 
does (6:29; cf. 6:36-40, 44-45). 

To the blind man who receives the gift of sight (9:17) 
Jesus, as a further gift, reveals his true identity. The blind 
man believes, and thus truly sees (9:35-38), whereas, iron¬ 
ically, those who have sight do not in fact see because they 
reject the semeion which points to Jesus as the light of the 
world (9:5; cf. 1:5, 9; 12:35—36, 46) and which thus brings 
judgment: the sightless see; whereas the seeing are sight¬ 
less (9:39; cf. 12:40) and, abiding in sin (9:40-41; cf. 
12:46), have incurred judgment (3:18, 36). Even as Jesus 
sought out the blind man after he has been put out of the 
synagogue (9:35), so he will find those in the evangelist’s 
day who are expelled from the synagogue for confessing 
Jesus as the Christ (9:22; cf. Martyn 1979: 37-62). 

The raising of Lazarus (John 11) is anticipated by the 
two semeia in chaps. 4 and 5, both of which demonstrate 
Jesus’ power to give life (5:21). This final semeion abounds 
in typical Johannine irony that, again, plays off literal 
versus symbolic meaning (see Brown John 1-12 AB, 431, 
434; on Johannine irony, see Duke 1985). Jesus’ delay in 
going to Lazarus’ aid demonstrates greater love than if he 
had gone immediately, since Lazarus’ sickness, which re¬ 
sults in his death, is yet “not unto death” (11:1—6), for, 
though he will die, yet he will live when he hears Jesus’ 
voice (11:43), even as those who, though they die (cf. 16:2) 
but believe in Jesus, will live (11:25). Martha takes Jesus’ 
assertion that Lazarus will rise as a commonplace state¬ 
ment of Jewish belief in resurrection of the dead on the 
last day (11:24), not realizing he means in the present. 
Indeed, because Jesus is the resurrection and the life, those 
who live and believe in him will, unlike Lazarus, never die 
(11:26). Jesus’ gift of life to Lazarus glorifies Jesus as a 
miracle-worker (11:4) but, ironically, leads to his own 
death (11:46-53), the “exaltation” (3:14; 8:28; 12:32-33) 
which is, ironically, his ultimate glorification (see Meeks 
1972: 62-64). As a result, readers of the gospel, without 
seeing semeia , pass even now from life to life when they 
hear his word (5:24; cf. 3:36) or from death to life in 
response to his voice (5:25). Such life-giving power char¬ 
acterizes the “greater works [ergaf ’ which the Father will 
show the Son (5:20—21) and which those who believe in 
the Son will themselves do (14:12). 

R. The Letter of James 

James 5:14—15 outlines a procedure for healing: the sick 
person calls the elders of the church who pray over the 
person after anointing him/her “with oil in the name of 
the Lord.” Oil was commonly regarded as a healing and 
refreshing agent (Isa 1:6; Luke 10:34; Plato, Menex. 238A; 
Philo, Sonin 2.58; Jos. Ant 17.172 = JW 1.657; Pliny, HN 
15.19; 23.34-50; Seneca, Ep. 53.5; for subsequent refer¬ 
ences and the development of rites of anointing in the 
orthodox and Roman Catholic churches, see Mayor 1913: 
170-73). However, other elements in the procedure, as 
well as the procedure itself, indicate that (as in Mark 6:13) 
more than the common medicinal powers of oil are in¬ 
volved here. This is a wondrous healing, and the oil is one 
of the means employed (on the use of material means in 
thaumaturgy, see D above). The praying mentioned in vv 
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14 and 15 stands in the tradition of prayer connected with 
wondrous healings (1 Kgs 17:21; 2 Kgs 4:33; Sir 38.9) or 
with miracles generally, examples of which are cited in 
5:17-18. Whether the invocation of the name of the Lord 
occurs in the prayer or apart from it is unclear, but it 
functions to bring the power of that name to bear on the 
sickness (see D above); 5:15 states therefore that the Lord 
will raise up the sick person. Sin is not given as the cause 
of sickness here, but the long association of the two (see D 
above) may underlie the statement that if the sick person 
has sinned, it will be forgiven (5:15)—another reason for 
invoking the name of the Lord, for only the Lord has the 
authority to forgive sin and the power to overcome any 
demonic power associated with it. 

The faith that prays for healing (5:15) is the faith of the 
community, including that of the sick person who has 
called the elders (Schlatter 1932: 280-81). The next verse 
specifies further the involvement of the entire community 
in prayer for healing (5:16a). The role played in health 
and healing by community belief is attested in modern 
anthropological and sociological studies (Cannon 1942; 
L£vi-Strauss 1967: 169-73; Kiev 1964: 8-11, 15, 26, etc.). 
In the healing ritual in James 5:14-15, the community is 
represented by the elders, i.e., authorities who, by reason 
of age or other qualifications, have been designated as 
leaders. They, rather than charismatics (as in 1 Cor 12:9, 
28, 30), are entrusted with healing. Verses 5:14-15 repre¬ 
sent an institutionalization of caring for the sick and heal¬ 
ing that developed in early Christianity (in addition to the 
early Christian sources cited in E above, note the role of 
church leaders in caring for “the weak” or “the sick” 
[asthenounton] in Acts 20:35; Polycarp, Phil. 6). 

L. The Book of Revelation 

In the Jewish apocalyptic tradition taken over by early 
Christians, the appearance of signs and wonders (semeia 
kai terata; see A above) or the working of wondrous signs 
(semeia) by deceivers presage the last days and the great 
eschatological reversal that will deliver the elect from their 
tribulations and punish their oppressors. In the NT this 
tradition of apocalyptic miracles is represented in passages 
such as Mark 13:22 ( = Matt 24:24), 2 Thess 2:9, and 
several passages in the book of Revelation (Gk apokalypsis). 
The visions revealed to the seer (Revelation 1) disclose the 
future and proclaim that, despite appearances to the con¬ 
trary, the Lord reigns supreme over all opposing forces 
(19:6, 15-16; 21:22). The readers and hearers of the book 
(1:3), who are suffering persecution (probably late in the 
1st century), can take comfort in this, and, because they 
have been forewarned, can recognize the revelatory signs 
(semeia) that will precede their deliverance. 

In 12:1-3 two semeia appear in the sky, one a woman in 
the throes of childbirth (i.e., the birth pangs of the messi¬ 
anic age), the other a many-headed and many-horned 
dragon. The woman represents light (12:1: sun, moon, 
stars); the dragon, i.e., Satan (12:9), representing the 
forces of darkness, attempts to destroy her and her child, 
but is prevented from doing so and departs to war on her 
other offspring, i.e., the followers of Jesus (12:4-17). The 
next chapter, veiling its references to the Roman empire 
and emperor worship in apocalyptic imagery, forewarns 
these followers that the dragon’s authority will pass to 


certain beasts (13:2, 12), one of which will work miraculous 
semeia (fire from heaven and power of speech to an image) 
that will deceive people into worshiping the first beast 
(13:13-15). In 19:20 this second beast is identified as a 
false prophet; from its mouth, and the mouths of the 
dragon and the first beast (the Roman Empire), issue 
demonic spirits that work semeia and assemble the kings of 
the earth for the day of the great eschatological battle 
against God (16:13-14). 

Prior to that day the Lord, too, has prophets endowed 
with miraculous powers (11:3-6) that recall miracles 
worked by Moses (Exod 7:17, 19) and Elijah (1 Kgs 17:1; 
2 Kgs 1:10). The prophets are killed; but then, miracu¬ 
lously sufflated (Rev 11:11; cf. Ezek 37:5-10), they rise 
and are taken up into heaven (Rev 11:12; cf. 2 Kgs 2:11). 
Their fellow sufferers on earth can take comfort in this 
and await the end when the dragon, the first beast, and 
the false prophet will be cast into the lake of everlasting 
fire (Rev 19:20; 20:10) and those faithful to the Lord will 
worship the Lord in a new earth and heaven (Rev 21:1— 
22:5). 

M. Trajectories 

The importance of miracle in the NT writings is evident 
from this overview. In subsequent Christianity miracle 
continued to be equally if not more important. 

Were the miracle accounts in the scriptures to be taken 
literally or nonliterally? The resurrection of Jesus and of 
believers, e.g., might be viewed in stark physical terms, 
after the pattern of John 11:1-44 or Luke 24:36-43 (cf. 
Celsus in Or. Cels. 5:14); or, following Paul’s comparison 
of resurrection to the difference between seed and result¬ 
ing plant (1 Cor 15:35ff.) or the symbolic interpretation of 
resurrection in John or the view that resurrection is in the 
present (John 5:25; 2 Tim 2:18), resurrection might be 
intepreted in various non-literal ways (gnostics, e.g., Basi- 
lides in Hippol. Her. 7.27.10; Origen, see Chadwick 1948). 
Literal interpretation of miracles (e.g., Marcion in the 2d 
century; see Harnack 1924: 66-67, 259*-60*) is out¬ 
weighed by typological or allegorical intepretations (Smal¬ 
ley 1964) until the Reformation era, when literal interpre¬ 
tation is reaffirmed, posing problems that the 
Enlightenment struggled with, and problems that are the 
subject of continuing study (see Grant and Tracy 1984; 
Harvey 1966; Keller 1969). 

At a number of places in this article reference has been 
made to the important place of miracles in post-NT Chris¬ 
tianity—in mission, apologetic, and healing rituals (see D. 
and E.). Such activities, and the differing ways in which 
miracle accounts in scripture were interpreted, involved 
Christians in conflict with one another and with non- 
Christians (see C.). In the persecutions suffered by Chris¬ 
tians, miracles came to be attributed to or associated with 
martyrs or their remains (“relics”), similarly, with the 
Christian ascetics, whose rigorous life became a new form 
of martyrdom. The cult of the saints, in which miracle has 
played such a key role, is a legacy of those periods (see P 
Brown 1981; Ward 1982; Weinstein and Bell 1982). The 
powerful presence of Christ in sacraments, only hinted at 
in the NT (1 Cor 11:30; John 6:52-58), becomes evident 
in miracles associated not only with water or baptism (e.g.. 
Acts Thom. 52; Jerome, Life of St. Hilarion 20; Augustine, 
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City of God 22.8; Gregory the Great, Dialogues 1.10) but 
also with the eucharist (e.g., Acts Thom. 5; Gregory, Dia¬ 
logues 2.24). 

For Christianity, as for so much of religion generally, 
“Miracle is faith’s dearest child” (Goethe). Much of that 
legacy in the West is nurtured by the NT. 
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Harold E. Remus 


MIRIAM (PERSON) [Heb mirydm]. 1, A woman in Is¬ 
rael’s wilderness community who exercised religious lead¬ 
ership alongside Moses and Aaron (Mic 6:4). Introduced 
as prophetess and Aaron’s sister, Miriam led the women in 
the celebration at the Sea (Exod 15:20-21) and joined 
Aaron in a rebellion against Moses, for which she was 
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punished with leprosy (Num 12:1-15; cf. Deut 24:9). The 
Levitical genealogies of Num 26:59 and 1 Chr 5:29—Eng 
6:3 list her as sister of Aaron and Moses. According to 
Num 20:1, she died and was buried at Kadesh. The 
prophet Micah (6:4) regards her as a divinely commis¬ 
sioned leader alongside Moses and Aaron during the wil¬ 
derness journey. 

The seven texts which mention Miriam by name (cf. 
Exod 2:1—10) bear repeated testimony to her leadership 
role in the wilderness community. Exod 15:20-21 is gen¬ 
erally regarded as the earliest account of the Israelites’ 
celebration of the event at the sea. It is striking that the 
earliest tradition portrays Miriam, not Moses, as the first 
to articulate, through ritual song and dance, the religious 
dimension of Israel’s foundational event. 

In Num 12:1—15 different layers of tradition present 
Miriam and Aaron raising controversies with Moses re¬ 
garding his Cushite wife and his authority in rendering 
God’s word. The latter controversy clearly reflects a crisis 
of religious leadership. The account seeks to establish the 
primacy of Moses as God’s spokesperson, but in doing so 
it does not negate the authenticity of Miriam and Aaron 
as mediators of God’s word. Although the background of 
the Cushite wife controversy is unknown, the use of the 
feminine singular Hebrew verb in 12:1 suggests that some 
level of tradition viewed Miriam alone as confronting Mo¬ 
ses on the matter. Comparison with other controversy 
stories in the wilderness narratives suggests that Moses’ 
leadership is at the heart of the Cushite issue and that in 
presenting the problem, Miriam voiced a matter of com¬ 
munity concern (see Burns 1987: 68-71). 

While several scholars cite the prophetess designation in 
Exod 15:20 as a basis for interpreting Miriam’s role in the 
dispute over oracular authority in Num 12:2-9 as a pro¬ 
phetic one, Burns (1987: 48-67) has argued that the 
controversy of Num 12:2-9 reflects struggles between 
priestly, not prophetic groups. If that view is correct, 
Numbers 12 does not contribute to the portrait of Miriam 
as prophetess. Unlike Deborah and Huldah, no character¬ 
istic prophetic activity is attributed to Miriam in the biblical 
texts. Thus, the prophetess designation in Exod 15:20 may 
well be an anachronism. 

There is little doubt that the view of Miriam as sister of 
Moses and Aaron is the product of a long history of 
tradition. The three leaders are presented together with¬ 
out kinship terminology in Numbers 12 and Mic 6:4. The 
designation of Miriam as Aaron’s sister in Exod 15:20 may 
be an attempt by a late priestly writer/editor to relate this 
early cult leader to Aaron. From there it was a small step 
to include her in the Levitical genealogies of Num 26:59 
and 1 Chr 5:29-—Eng 6:3. Contemporary scholarship sug¬ 
gests that biblical genealogies reflect much more about 
functional relationships than actual biological ties (see 
especially Wilson GHBW). Thus, in linking Miriam with 
Moses and Aaron, late priestly genealogists offer much the 
same view of Miriam as do Numbers 12 and Mic 6:4, that 
is, as a religious leader alongside Aaron and Moses. The 
record of Miriam’s death and burial at Kadesh has a 
similar function insofar as the deaths of the three wilder¬ 
ness leaders are artificially constructed in such a way as to 
coincide with the last three stops on the wilderness jour¬ 
ney. 


In presenting Miriam, biblical writers from earliest to 
latest periods of composition offer only glimpses of a 
woman in the wilderness community who exercised lead¬ 
ership in the cultic sphere and who claimed authority as a 
spokesperson for the Divinity. Martin Noth (HPT, 182) was 
undoubtedly correct in saying that “at one time much 
more was told about her which is now completely lost.” 

2. A Calebite relative of Ezrah (1 Chr 4:17). The writer 
of 1 Chr 4:15—23 includes Miriam in an early list of 
Calebites. The text of v 17, in which the name appears, is 
difficult. In the MT the verse begins with a list of the four 
children of Ezrah and then continues, “and she conceived 
Miriam” and two others. The RSV (following the LXX in 
part) transposes Mered and Bithiah, the pharaoh’s daugh¬ 
ter, from v 18 of the MT to v 17, thus presenting them as 
Miriam’s parents. 
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Rita J. Burns 

MIRMAH (PERSON) [Heb mirma]. Benjaminite who 
appears in an extended genealogy of Benjamin (1 Chr 
8:1-40). Mirmah is one of the seven sons of Shaharaim by 
his wife, Hodesh (1 Chr 8:10). The name means “deceit” 
and is found nowhere else in the MT nor in the Apocrypha 
and deuterocanonical literature. 1 Chr 8:8 indicates that 
Shararaim had already divorced Hushim and Baara and 
was living in Moab. Rudolph (Chronikbiicher HAT, 77) sees 
the structure of this extended genealogy lying in the 
geographical breaks showing parallel lists of Benjaminite 
families and their dwelling locations at a given time, prob¬ 
ably either Josiah’s reign or the postexilic period. William¬ 
son (Chronicles NCBC, 82) sees no structure whatever in 
the genealogy. However, there is an obvious connection 
between the family of Mirmah and Moab. This connection 
seems to hearken back to a time when Moab had not yet 
achieved independence from Israel (Myers 1 Chronicles AB, 
60; Braun I Chronicles WBC, 128). Mirmah is referred to 
as one of the ro^se 5 <abot or “heads of a family.” 

G. Edwin Harmon 


MISHAEL (PERSON) [Heb misd'el]. Var. MESHACH. 
Three individuals in the Hebrew Bible bear this name. 

1. A Levite in the line of Kohath, son of Uzziel, and 
cousin of Aaron (Exod 6:22). When Nadab and Abihu, 
Aaron’s sons, were killed for presenting unauthorized 
offerings, Moses instructed Mishael and his brother Elza- 
phan to remove their bodies from the camp (Lev 10:4). 

2. One of the men who stood on Ezra’s left hand during 
the great public reading of the law (Neh 8:4; 1 Esdr 9:44). 
Not designated as a Levite, Mishael’s position on this 
occasion suggests that he was possibly an influential or 
representative member of the Israelite community. 

3. One of Daniel’s three companions who were among 
those selected by Nebuchadnezzar to receive special train- 
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ing (Dan 1:6). Surnamed Meshach by the Babylonians 
(Dan 1:7), Mishael joined Daniel and his friends in reject¬ 
ing the king’s rich food in favor of a simple Hebrew diet 
(Dan 1:8-21). He also provided prayer support when 
Daniel faced the challenge of recounting and interpreting 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream (Dan 2:17). As a result of the 
accurate narrative and his friendship with Daniel, Mishael 
(“Meshach”) was promoted to a leadership position over 
the province of Babylon (Dan 2:49). 

In a separate story, Mishael (“Meshach”) and his com¬ 
panions were thrown into a fiery furnace because of their 
refusal to bow down to a statue erected by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan 3:8-30). In light of this remarkable stand of faith, 
Mishael came to serve as an example to the threatened 
Palestinian Jewish community during the first two centu¬ 
ries b.c.e. of trust in God and subsequent deliverance (1 
Macc 2:59; Pr Azar 66; 4 Macc. 16:3,21; 18:12). 

The Hebrew name “Mishael” (misa*el) possibly means 
“Who is what God is?” Similarly, the Babylonian surname 
Meshach (mesak) has been arguably associated with the Akk 
Misaaku , meaning “Who is what (the god) Aku is?” ( IDB 4: 
302). Some have suggested that the etymological difficul¬ 
ties surrounding mesak may indicate an intentional altera¬ 
tion of the original form in order to blur an undesirable 
connection with a foreign god (Montgomery Daniel ICC, 
129-30). 

Terry L. Brensinger 


MISHAL (PLACE) [Heb missal], Var. MASHAL. One of 
the cities assigned to the tribe of Asher (Josh 19:25-26). 
Mishal is also designated as one of the four cities in Asher’s 
territory which are to be set aside for the Levitical tribe of 
Gershom (Josh 21:30; 1 Chr 6:59 [—Eng 6:74] where the 
variant Mashal is found). 

Mishal is mentioned in Egyptian literature as m-s-i-r, “r” 
being an Egyptian equivalent for the “1” which did not 
occur in that language. The name is found in the Execra¬ 
tion Texts from the 19th century b.c. (Aharoni LBHG 
[1967 ed.], 133) as well as in the accounts of the military 
campaigns of Thutmose III (ca. 1490-1436 b.c.; ANET, 
243). Mishal is listed there with other sites from the plain 
of Acco, suggesting that it is the same as the city of Asher 
(M.R. 164253; Aharoni LBHG [1967 ed.], 381; Kallai//G5, 
207, 429). 

David W. Baker 


WISH AM (PERSON) [Heb mis c am]. A Benjaminite, son 
of Elpaal, one of those who helped build Ono and Lod (1 
Chr 8:12). The origin and provenance of “Misham” is 
unknown. Noth {IPN, 251) compared it to the Ar mis^amun, 
meaning “rapidly flowing (from a river).” Curtis and Mad¬ 
sen ( Chronicles ICC, 160), noting the uniqueness of the 
name, suggested that v 12a, which lists the sons of Elpaal, 
is a transcriber’s blunder since Elpaal’s sons are also listed 
in vv 17-18. If the sons of Elpaal—Eber, Misham, and 
Shemed—were deleted from v 12a this would make Elpaal 
the one who built the towns of Ono and Lod. Misham could 
then be identified with the more common Meshullam (v 
17). 

Tom Wayne Willett 


MISHMA (PERSON) [Heb misma c ]. 1 . A son of Ishmael, 
and brother of Mibsam (Gen 25:13; 1 Chr 1:29). 2. A son 
of Mibsam son of Shallum, son of Shaul, son of Simeon (1 
Chr 4:25). One may conclude from the fact that Mishma 
and Mibsam occur together both in Genesis 25 and 1 
Chronicles 4 that 1 Chr 4:25 testifies to the settlement of 
these 2 Ishmaelite tribes or clans, wholly or in part, in the 
Negeb during the exilic and/or postexilic period. See also 
MIBSAM. 

Heb mismd c means “hearing”; a verbal noun like this 
does not easily form a tribal name. If one disregards the 
Masoretic vowel pattern (which may be borrowed from 
Mibsam, since both names seem to occur as a fixed for¬ 
mula), the name can be explained as *Musdmi c , derived 
from *Sama c U and denoting “those who have joined (the 
tribe of) Sama c tl y \ Similarly, in the recent past the Al 
Nebhan were also called Menabhe, and the tribe of Amir 
in pre-lslamic Nagran were joined by the people of 
Muha^mir (Knauf 1989: 69, and n. 342). In this case, the 
tribe Mishma can be identified with the Isamme c (. I-sa-am- 
me-*, i.e. y(e)sami c for ancient Ar yusdmf, the imperfect 
form corresponding to Musdmi c ), an Arab group encoun¬ 
tered by Ashurbanipal (Knauf 1989: 9, n. 40). 
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MISHMANNAH (PERSON) [Heb mis manna]. One of 
the eleven warriors from the tribe of Gad who joined David 
at his wilderness stronghold (1 Chr 12:14—Eng 12:13). 
For further discussion, see MACHBANNAI. 

Raymond B. Dillard 


MISHNAH. An early 3d-century c.e. compendium, 
largely legal, containing regulations and beliefs founda¬ 
tional of rabbinic Judaism and thus of all later Jewish 
thought. 


A. Language and Date 

B. Origin and Redaction 

C. The Mishnaic System 

D. Content 

E. Context 


A. Language and Date 

Written in terse Hebrew, the Mishnah builds upon the 
Hebrew Bible in its attention to the latter’s legal materials 
and language (lexicon and morphology) (Segal 1958: 5- 
12; 150). Nonetheless, the text stands quite independent 
of biblical antecedents, developing autonomous areas of 
interest that it expresses through very few, tightly con¬ 
trolled rhetorical patterns (Neusner 1981: 243-48). 

The Mishnah attributes its materials to about 150 au¬ 
thorities, who flourished in the three-century period from 
ca. 50 b.c.e. to 200 c.e. (fewer than 80 authorities are cited 
with any frequency). These teachers, usually given the title 
“rabbi,” appear in the Mishnah regularly grouped into 
roughly three consistories: (1) teachers who flourished 
before Rome’s destruction of the Second Temple in 70 c.e. 
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(the Pharisaic period), (2) those who taught after that first 
war against Rome but before the Bar Kokhba revolt in 
132—35 c.e. (the Yavnean period), and (3) authorities living 
in the period from the Bar Kokhba revolt to the Mishnah’s 
reduction to writing ca. 200 c.e. (the Ushan period) (see 
Danby 1977: 799-800). 

B. Origin and Redaction 

Jewish theology, especially from the Babylonian Talmud 
(5th-6th centuries C.E.) on, accords the Mishnah the status 
of Oral Torah . Deemed part of the dual revelation to Moses 
on Sinai, the Mishnah is thought to contain authoritative 
and binding explanations of the Hebrew Bible. The Mish¬ 
nah thus serves as complement and supplement to the 
Written Torah’s otherwise sketchy legal materials, found in 
the Covenant, Holiness, and Deuteronomic Codes. 

This theological viewpoint, that the Mishnah has the full 
status of Sinaitic revelation, has sharply influenced subse¬ 
quent historical judgments about the text. Until recently, 
scholars held that early rabbinic teaching contained a more 
or less accurate record of oral judgments handed down 
over many centuries (see e.g., Albeck 1979: 24-39). These 
particular statements of the oral law were collected into 
many and varied editions (scholars termed such supposed 
collections “Rabbi So-and-so’s Mishnah”), each a partial 
legal record of actual Judaic practice near the turn of the 
millennium (Epstein 1979: 96-199). 

In line with a new literary theory (Neusner 1981: 281- 
83) scholars now view the Mishnah not as a mere legal 
register. Rather, the Mishnah comprises a set of extended 
essays that frame critical topics (the nature of sacred time 
and space, for example) in particular formulary patterns, 
so as to argue in behalf of the rabbinic world view (Neusner 
1981: 122-26). The Mishnah—and the rabbinic movement 
for which it serves as constitution—constitute the direct 
literary response to nearly 3 centuries of Roman occupation 
of the Jews’ homeland. This theory allows readers to un¬ 
derstand how the text speaks far beyond the mere details 
of its sometimes picayune rules, addressing directly the 
imperial context. 

Jewish reaction to Roman rule is first evident in several 
messianic movements, including earliest Christianity and 
the Essene community at Qumran, but especially in re¬ 
newed nationalism surrounding the appointment of Bar 
Kokhba as messianic general. But after two unsuccessful 
wars against Rome, including the defeat of Messiah Bar 
Kokhba’s army, a communal sense of failure, powerless¬ 
ness, and disappointment took hold, especially in the mid- 
2d century. In response, the rabbis composed a holy book, 
the Mishnah, that reflects upon—and overcomes—Israel's 
current oppressed situation (Neusner 1981: 282-83). 

C. The Mishnaic System 

In adducing various topics, the Mishnah divides life into 
its component parts as the rabbis themselves saw things. 
These parts constitute a theological network representing 
three major interests: priestly attention to holiness, scribal 
concerns for the correspondence of word and act, and 
ordinary householders’ regard for daily conduct. 

The Mishnaic system built of these parts is comprehen¬ 
sive, in that virtually any part of early rabbinism fits within; 
the system is thoroughly interconnected, for to under¬ 


stand any single paragraph or chapter, one needs to know 
a myriad of others; and the system is elegantly rigorous, 
because the Mishnah carefully combines formulaic pat¬ 
terns and themes to emphasize the detailed rules under 
discussion. This book, which constituted Judaism’s pri¬ 
mary first-order systematics, thus may be described as a 
sustained, rational discourse on a set of intellectual cate¬ 
gories and problems, which establishes a comprehensive 
framework for the religion. 

It should now be clear that the Mishnah’s topics do not 
merely represent everything in Scripture; the Mishnah 
often reads the Hebrew Bible in quite unpredictable ways, 
sometimes even ignoring basic scriptural conceptions. For 
example, one of the Mishnah’s crucial concerns is to estab¬ 
lish the correspondence of a householder’s actions and 
intentions. Earlier biblical materials ruled that anything 
placed upon the altar immediately became sanctified (e.g., 
Exod 29:37). The Mishnah, for its part, held that only 
items offered with the priest’s proper intention take on 
consecrated status (Eilberg-Schwartz 1986: 149-63). In 
like fashion throughout the Mishnah, the major ideas 
expressed, building upon but not limited to the scriptural 
account, are those of the rabbinic movement. So too the 
Mishnah’s interests do not reflect real legislative settings 
alone. At least two-thirds of the Mishnaic law addressed 
the Temple and its regular maintenance—a full 130 years 
after the Temple had been destroyed. 

D. Content 

The rabbis’ theological program—neither wholly fun- 
damentalistic nor solely determined by legislative needs— 
emerges clearly from an analysis of the categories utilized 
by the Mishnah’s composers and redactors. The Mishnah 
comprises six major sections, subdivided into sixty-three 
individual tractates ranging from three to twenty-four 
chapters and raising the following questions. 

1. The Divison of Agriculture (zeraHm). How does 
God’s ownership of the Land of Israel affect Israelites’ use 
of that Land and its produce? 

2. The Division of Appointed Times (mo^ed). How does 
God’s interaction with Israel in history serve to orient the 
calendar, marking out special times requiring special ac¬ 
tions by Israelites? 

3. The Division of Women (ndsim). How does the special 
sanctity demanded of Israelites by God affect their rela¬ 
tionships within the family unit, and especially with 
women? 

4. The Division of Damages (neziqin). How does the 
unity and equality of God’s holy people Israel demand 
special action in business, government, and day-to-day 
dealings? 

5. The Division of Holy Things (qodasim). How does 
the worship of God demand special action in the Temple. 
God’s holy locus? 

6. The Division of Purities (toharot). How does extend¬ 
ing the holiness required in God’s Temple to everyday life 
demand special attention to all aspects of life vis a vis cultic 
purity? 

Although compiled after the Temple’s destruction, the 
Mishnah’s clear aim is to establish continuity with that 
institution and its rite. The consequent need for holiness 
expressed within each division stems from the particularity 
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of God’s relationship with Israel. The Mishnah as a whole 
thus puts forward larger questions: What must a Jew do to 
reflect the special relationship between self and God? How 
does one cooperate in God’s overall scheme? The answers 
lead us to the details of rabbinic law, expressed in the 
individual rulings and disputes that make up the Mish¬ 
nah’s bulk. 

More central to understanding the Mishnah’s impor¬ 
tance as a cultural artifact are the basic assumptions of the 
system, not only as a whole, but in each of its parts as well: 

(1) God owns the Holy Land [Division of Agriculture] and 

(2) gives it to the people with whom he has had a long¬ 
standing historical relationship [Division of Appointed 
Times], namely Israel (hence the appropriate Judaic idiom, 
the Land of Israel). (3) The Israelites owe God and his 
appointed representatives payment for their use of the 
Land [Divisions of Agriculture and Holy Things], in addition 
to (4) special actions in response to history [ Division of 
Appointed Times]. (5) The holiness required in God’s wor¬ 
ship must also inform mundane activity [Division of Pun- 
ties], extending to both levels of the Israelite clan: (6) one’s 
own immediate family [Division of Women] and (7) the 
larger family of the Children of Israel [Division of Dam¬ 
ages]. 

E. Context 

In its details and emphases, then, the Mishnah attended 
to recent history. Long-standing Roman domination over 
the Land of Israel conditioned the Mishnah’s assertion 
that God alone rules sovereign over the Land and history. 
Under Roman imperial rule, the rabbis erected a frame¬ 
work of thought and practice on which to build Judaism’s 
future. 

So it is that the early rabbinic cultural system, embedded 
in the details of the Mishnah’s rules, set the agenda for 
later rabbinic thought. It was complemented by other 
works, notably the Tosefta (a one-generation-later supple¬ 
ment of similar type), as well as Midrashic literature, much 
of which aims at connecting the legal traditions explicitly 
with the Hebrew Bible and its concerns. In even closer 
fashion, the Mishnah provided the starting point for the 
two Talmuds, which at least formally constitute paragraph- 
by-paragraph commentaries on it. Similarly, Jewish litera¬ 
ture up to our own day deals largely with the topical 
program first introduced by the Mishnah. 
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MISHRAITES [Heb misrd c t]. Members of one of the 
dans from Kiriath-jearim on the N border of Judah (1 Chr 
2:53). This family of Judahites was one of the groups from 
which the Zorathites and Eshtaolites came. (Zorah and 
Eshtaol are listed together in Josh 19:41 among the first 
cities of the Danites before their migration to the N.) The 
Mishraites apparently descended from Shobal, the grand¬ 
son of Caleb, who in turn was the great-grandson of Judah, 
son of Jacob. This, however, is not clear since, instead of 
being the physical ancestor of the inhabitants of Kiriath- 
jearim, Shobal may have been the founder of the city. All 
the dans in 1 Chr 2:50-55 originated in the S, and all 
were in dose relation to Judah. It is widely held that these 
lists in their geographical arrangement reflect ancient 
sources (Coggins Chronicles CBC, 22). The form misraH is 
an adjective from misra c , the name of an unknown person. 
In the Babylonian vocalization the first vowel shows up as 
a and not as i, which is the case in the Tiberian system 
(Kahle 1902: 70). 
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MISPAR (PERSON) [Heb mispdr]. Var. MISPERETH. 
One of the leaders of the group of returnees from Baby¬ 
lonian exile who is listed along with Zerubbabel in Ezra 
2:2 [= Neh 7:7 = 1 Esdr 5:8], Nehemiah, supported by 1 
Esdras, gives the name as Mispereth. One name has appar¬ 
ently been dropped from the Ezra list, for those in Nehe¬ 
miah and I Esdras include twelve leaders in what is prob¬ 
ably a symbolic representation of all Israel. For further 
discussion concerning the list in Ezra 2, see AKKUB. 

Chaney R. Bergdall 


MISREPHOTH-MAIM (PLACE) [Heb misrepot 
mayim]. A place in the S border of Sidon. It is also used as 
a parallelism for the S boundary of Sidon (Josh 11:8). 
Being located on the border, there is a tradition of regard¬ 
ing it as a frontier city. Though its exact location is dis¬ 
puted, it is thought to be at the N end of the Plain of Acco 
on the Israel-Lebanon border, and generally identified 
with Khirbet Musheirefeh. In view of a lack of sufficient 
archaeological evidence, either from the LB Age or early 
Iron Age, some have doubted the above identification. It 
should be noted that Mahalab reckoned to Asher (Josh 
19:29) in the northernmost area is located S of the Litani 
river and the land that remained to be possessed began at 
Misrephoth-maim (Josh 13:1-6), which must have been a 
natural border. The fact that the Litani river is mentioned 
nowhere in the Bible makes one wonder if by Misrephoth- 
maim the Litani is actually meant. Another feature of this 
place-name is that the second part of the name can be 
vocalized miyyam to mean “on the west.” It is probable that 
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mym is intended to express both meanings. Misrephoth- 
maim is referred to in the book of Joshua as the border of 
the territory of the Sidonians (Josh 13:6) and as the S 
border of the hill country of Lebanon, the inhabitants of 
which the Lord undertakes to drive out. Hence, it has a 
significant function in the Deuteronomistic History (see 
Judg 3:3f; 10:6; and 1 Kings 5:6). 

Paul Benjamin 

MITANNI. A confederation of HURRIAN states lo¬ 
cated in N Mesopotamia and Syria in the second half of 
the 2d millennium B.c. Its capital was WaSukanni, perhaps 
near the head of the Habur River at Tell Fakhariyah. The 
circumstances surrounding the formation of Mitanni and 
its early history are unknown. However, Mitanni became 
the most powerful state in Mesopotamia and Syria during 
the Amarna period and survived in substantially reduced 
form into the reign of Shalmaneser I of Assyria (1274- 
1245 b.c.). 

Like much concerning the Hurrians and their history, 
Mitanni is known primarily from sources stemming from 
Egypt, Syria, the Hittites, and Mesopotamia. Furthermore, 
the chronology of Mitanni is fraught with difficulties. The 
fragmentary information about Mitanni’s history must be 
correlated with the chronologies of a number of nations, 
some of which are themselves imprecise. 

One important issue encountered in discussing Mitanni 
is that a number of terms was used to describe it. The term 
“Mitanni” was essentially a political term used to define 
the confederation of Hurrian states and their vassal states. 
Hanigalbat was an Assyrian geographical term applied to 
the lands of northern Mesopotamia in which Mitanni was 
located. Hurruhe was a Hurrian term referring to the 
“Hurrian land,” apparently located in the northern part 
of Mitanni. It also seems to have described a separate 
kingdom within Mitanni, perhaps the earliest Hurrian 
state. Nahrina/Nahrima/ Aram Naharaim were Canaanite, 
Egyptian, and Aramaean terms meaning “Land of the two 
rivers,” also describing generally the region in which Mi¬ 
tanni was located. Khor/Khurri were the terms used by the 
Egyptians for Syria-Palestine because of the Hurrian popu¬ 
lation they encountered primarily in Syria (Gelb 1944). 

At certain times in Mitannian history, all of these terms 
designated the same entity. Mitanni, the political body, 
was constantly changing, though, as vassals changed alle¬ 
giances or were conquered. Hurruhe became an indepen¬ 
dent state in the later period of Mitannian history. The 
geographical terminology employed by the Assyrians and 
western groups remained in use after Mitanni fell, and the 
ethnic terminology of the Egyptians (Khor/Khurri) rapidly 
came to mean simply “The North.” Thus, the sources must 
be approached cautiously where these designations are 
employed. 

A. Ethnic Identity of Mitanni 

Mitanni was essentially Hurrian, though there is evi¬ 
dence for a small Indo-Aryan element among the popula¬ 
tion. This group has been credited with the transforma¬ 
tion of the scattered Hurrian states before c. 1550 b.c. into 
Mitanni, but this remains an open question. The language 
of Mitanni was Hurrian, not “Mitannian” as was initially 


believed (Gelb 1944). Moreover, the dialect of Hurrian in 
use in Mitanni is grouped with that of Kizzuwadna (Cilicia) 
and Ugarit (Diakonoff SCCNH 1: 77-90). 

As Mitanni expanded, West Semitic-speaking peoples in 
the Syrian city-states and Assyrians came under Mitannian 
sway. In the vassal states in the west there were certainly 
people knowledgeable in Egyptian if not Egyptians, and in 
the east people with Babylonian names are attested within 
Mitannian territory. In Mitannis later years, Hittites also 
were present in states that were under Mitannian control 
at times. 

B. History of Mitanni 

The first known ruler of Mitanni was one Kirta, father 
of Suttarna I. These names appear on a seal at Alalakh 
belonging to Saustatar, a later Mitannian ruler (Goetze 
1957; Wiseman 1953; Albright YGC ). It may have been 
Suttama I who launched Mitanni on its period of expan¬ 
sion (Drower CAH 10: 417-525), for the next king, Parat- 
tarna, is attested at both Alalakh and Kizzuwadna (Wise¬ 
man 1953; Goetze 1957), to the west of Mitanni proper. 
Moreover, the next king, Saustatar, ruled not only Alalakh 
and Kizzuwadna, but also Assyria and Nuzi in the land of 
Arraphe (Smith 1940; Goetze 1957; Wiseman 1953; Starr 
1937-39; Gelb 1944). This Saustatar is called “son of 
Parsatatar” on his seal inscription at Nuzi (HSS 9.1). Possi¬ 
bly Parsatatar and Paratarna are the same individual (Starr 
1937-39). 

At this juncture in Mitannian history the chronology is 
most unclear. The major question is: How did Mitanni’s 
expansion relate to the campaigns of Tutmosis I (1525- 
c.1512 b.c.), Tutmosis III (1504-1450 b.c.), and Amonho- 
tep II (1450-1425 b.c.) of Egypt, all of whom are known 
to have operated up to the Euphrates and taken manyannu 
as prisoners? At present, it appears that Paratarna and 
Saustatar predate Tutmosis III and that it was the confed¬ 
eration they created that opposed Egypt during that phar¬ 
aoh’s reign (Redford 1979). 

Traditionally, a major source used for reconstructing the 
chronology of this period is the Inscription of Idrimi of 
Alalakh, an “autobiographical” account of his exploits to 
gain the throne of Alalakh and his reign. This inscription 
provides names of his contemporaries and the length of 
his reign. However, the validity of this text as a true 
autobiography has been called into question. Instead, it 
may have been a “pseudo-autobiography” written at a later 
date and containing more legend than fact (Sasson SCCNH 
1: 309-24). Therefore, the entire issue of the dates of 
Paratarna and Saustatar must remain open. 

Another issue to be considered is the nature of Mitan¬ 
nian rule. Each of the states known to have been vassal to 
Mitanni had its own king bound to Mitanni by a vassal 
treaty sworn by oath and sanctified by sacrifice. The kings 
governed the internal matters of their realms and could 
make treaties with other states vassal to Mitanni, as Alalakh 
and Kizzuwadna did. There is evidence from NUZI, how¬ 
ever, that the Mitannian king had some control over the 
distribution of real estate within the vassal states (HSS 9.1). 
In disputes between vassal states the king of Mitanni was 
the arbiter as he was in any cross-jurisdictional matter 
(Drower CAH 10: 417-525). In part because they were so 
loosely organized, these vassal states shifted allegiance 
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readily in the face of danger. Thus, even the notion of a 
monumental Mitannian empire may be simply an impres¬ 
sion created by the surviving documents. 

After Saustatar, the Mitannian kings are known primar¬ 
ily through Egyptian sources. Relations were tense between 
the two nations until the time of Tutmosis IV (1425-1417 
b.c.) when Artatarma I sent his daughter to Egypt to be 
the wife of the Egyptian pharaoh. This is the first instance 
of diplomatic marriage between the two states, a certain 
sign of warming relations. At the same time, Mitanni was 
smaller than it had been. Assyria became independent in 
the east, and some of Mitanni's Syrian territory had been 
lost to Egypt. Presumably, the change in the two nations’ 
relationship reflects the desire of both to have peace in 
Syria. Suttarna II of Mitanni also sent a daughter, Gilu- 
Hepa, in a diplomatic marriage, perhaps to Amonhotep 
III. She was accompanied by 317 Mitannian handmaidens. 

The institutions of diplomatic marriage, attested in the 
Near East from the 3d millennium b.c. on, served a num¬ 
ber of purposes during the late 2d millennium. First, it 
signaled the sincere desire of the nations involved to have 
peace and was a serious goodwill gesture. Second, the 
bride’s household, composed at least in part of personnel 
from home, served as a kind of listening post on activities 
in the host country. Valuable information might be passed 
on in the normal course of communication between the 
bride and her family. Third, the bride’s father endowed 
her with an enormous dowry including semi-precious 
gems, textiles, furniture, elaborate vessels, objects of art, 
and the like. These dowries, therefore, were a means of 
transmission of valuable luxury goods among the courts 
of the time and helped in the spread of artistic styles and 
motifs throughout the Near East. In return, the bride's 
father received a substantial “bride price.” When Egypt 
was involved, the price was gold, for which all of the 
nations of the time were hungry. The “dowry” and “bride 
price” arrangement, was, in fact, a sort of high-level luxury 
trade. 

When Tusratta came to the throne of Mitanni, he wrote 
in very friendly terms to Amonhotep III assuring the 
pharaoh that the excellent relations their two nations had 
enjoyed would be reinstated. Apparently there had been 
some difficulties, possibly connected with a usurper who 
had murdered Tusratta’s brother. In addition, with Tusrat¬ 
ta’s ascent to the kingship, the kingdom of Hurri under 
Artatama I broke away from Mitanni declaring himself 
rightful king. This matter was placed before the gods in a 
kind of divine court to adjudicate between Tusratta and 
Artatama I. Though weakened by the loss of Hurri, Tus¬ 
ratta was able to defeat a Hittite army and send some of 
the booty to Egypt as a sign of his good faith with the 
pharaoh. TuSratta also sent his daughter Tadu-Hepa to 
Egypt to marry Amonhotep III. Tadu-Hepa seems to have 
been married to the next pharaoh, Amonhotep IV, as well. 

TuSratta and Amonhotep HI and IV communicated 
frequently. Aside from the usual Amarna letter bickerings 
about the exchange of gold, an interesting topic of corre¬ 
spondence was the statue of Htar of Nineveh that TuSratta 
sent twice to Egypt to help heal the pharaoh. 

TuSraita’s reign was beset with difficulties. The Hurri 
lands broke away and coveted his throne. The Hittites 
emerged under their King Suppiluliumas as a formidable 


political and military power, Egypt lost interest in its Near 
Eastern territories during the reign of Amonhotep IV, and 
the Assyrians were a growing threat. 

First, the Hittites made Kizzuwadna a vassal state. Then, 
they allied themselves with the Hurri-lands. The First 
Syrian Wars of Suppiluliumas destroyed Mitannian control 
of Syria, but Tusratta continued to support revolts against 
the Hittites in the formerly Mitannian vassal states. These 
became the reason for Suppiluliumas’ Second Syrian Wars, 
those that took him to the heart of Mitanni. Before em¬ 
barking on this campaign, Suppiluliumas entered into a 
diplomatic marriage with Babylon and a peace treaty with 
Ugarit. With the south of Mesopotamia and the Syrian 
coast secure, Suppiluliumas marched to Wasukanni taking 
Mitannian cities and garrisons along the way. Tusratta was 
murdered in a coup that included his son Sat-tiwaza (per¬ 
haps spelled Kur-tiwaza or Mat-tiwaza) who became king 
of Mitanni. Meanwhile, Mitannian territory was shared by 
a state called Alse and Assyria (Goetze CAH 17: 1—20). 

Tusratta’s defeat and death were understood as the 
decision of the gods in favor of Hurri. Thus, Suttarna son 
of Artatarma of the Hurri-lands claimed the throne of 
Mitanni and Sat-tiwaza fled. He attempted to enter Baby¬ 
lonia but was refused on the grounds that Babylon was 
neutral. Finally, he was taken in by Suppiluliumas, who 
married him to his daughter (Goetze CAH 17: 1-20). 

Artatarma and Sutarna, the kings of Hurri who occu¬ 
pied the throne of Mitanni, lavished attention on Assyria 
and Alse whom they must have seen as potential protec¬ 
tors. They gave riches from the treasuries of Mitanni to 
both nations. Tusratta’s palace was demolished and a silver 
and gold door that Saustatar had taken from Assyria was 
returned. They confiscated the personal property of pri¬ 
vate individuals, and certain high officials were handed 
over for punishment (Gadd CAH 18: 21-48). 

To counter the growing strength of Assyria, Suppiluli¬ 
umas began yet another great campaign, the goal of which 
was to reestablish Sat-tiwaza on the throne of Mitanni. 
Meeting relatively little resistance from the Assyrians and 
the Hurri-lands, the prince became king of Mitanni and 
vassal of Suppiluliumas. The events of his reign are un¬ 
known, but he may have been defeated by the Assyrians at 
some point, perhaps during the reign of Ashur-uballit 1 
(1365-1330; Goetze CAH 17: 1-20; Gadd CAH 18: 21- 
48). 

From the time of Sat-tiwaza until the reign of Shalma¬ 
neser I of Assyria (1274-1245 b.c.) the Assyrian sources 
record a series of encounters with and rebellions in Mi¬ 
tanni. Mitanni was an ally of the Hittites at the Battle of 
Kadesh (1285 b.c.) and the Hittite hand is apparent in the 
revolts that plagued Assyria in the region. Thus, Suppilu¬ 
liumas’ vision of a Mitanni that would be a buffer between 
Assyria and the Hittites was fulfilled. Finally, Shalmaneser 
I conquered Mitanni and ended the political life of that 
Hurrian stale. 

C. The Role of Mitanni in Near Eastern Culture 

The culture of the Mitannian state was basically Hur- 
rian. Of special interest are the Nuzi-ware pottery and the 
“Mitanni style” in glyptic art, a fine example of which is 
the seal of Saustatar on HSS 9.1 (Smith 1965). What is 
associated with Mitanni demonstrates the syncretism of 
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elements from Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Ae¬ 
gean—all attesting to the internationalism of the era. 

It must be noted that there is far more information 
concerning Hurrian culture in general than for Mitannian 
in particular. Evidence for the Hurrians derives from a 
number of sites, some of which were controlled by Mi- 
tanni, but all of which were influenced by earlier and 
contemporaneous cultures. The center of Mitanni, its cap¬ 
ital WaSukanni, has not yet been excavated, nor have other 
significant Mitannian cities. The true character of Mitan¬ 
nian, and therefore indigenous Hurrian, art, architecture, 
literature, and religion must await such research. 

At this point in time, Mitanni’s major contribution to the 
Near East is found in its role as the N Mesopotamiaan—N 
Syrian transmitter in the diffusion of culture in the late 2d 
millennium b.c. Because of its military and political power 
it was able to weld a fractious and diverse array of small 
states into a reasonably unified body which enabled com¬ 
munication across a wide area in the Near East. Through 
its diplomacy with Egypt and its subsequent relations with 
Egypt, the Hittites, and Assyria, it was a cultural cross¬ 
roads. Moreover, Mitanni’s friendship with Egypt brought 
peace to the Near East for a time. Commerce, industry, 
and the arts flourished during the Amarna period. The 
city-states that straddled the trade routes of Syria and N 
Mesopotamia reaped enormous profits from local business 
and the taxes levied on merchants. In this period of 
prosperity, Mitanni was an economic power whose vassals 
shared in the wealth generated by international trade and 
internal stability. Thus, Mitanni enriched the Near East 
both economically and culturally. 

D. Mitanni and the Old Testament 

Mitanni does not appear in the OT. Even if the refer¬ 
ences to Hurrians in Palestine reflect a Hurrian presence 
there in the late 2d millennium b.c., the territories they 
would have been in were well within the Egyptian sphere 
of influence and not that of Mitanni. These areas figured 
only in the campaigns of the pharaohs as they marched to 
meet Mitanni or the Hittites. Otherwise, they were im¬ 
mersed in the politics and military actions involving Egypt 
and local Canaanite groups. 

It was long asserted that the MB Age, before the birth 
of Mitanni, was the “date” for the patriarchal era. The 
seminomadic lifestyle of the patriarchs suited the social 
milieu of that era, and the political situation in Palestine (a 
sparse population lacking the semi-independent and feud¬ 
ing city-states of later times) would appear to be hospitable 
to the movements of the Patriarchs (see BHI). 

On the other hand, some have dated the events of the 
patriarchal narratives to the Mitannian era (Gordon 1964 
and 1965). According to this system, on the grounds of 
biblical chronology, Abraham would be dated to the 
Amarna period, hence to the time of TuSratta. The travels 
of Abraham and his family from N Syria to Egypt and 
back and their regular interaction with urban centers are 
to be understood in the context of the mercantile activities 
of the late 2d millennium b.c. rather than as the wander¬ 
ings of the nomads of the earlier era. The importance of 
trade and the well-documented interaction between Syria 
and Egypt during the late 2d millennium b.c. are cited in 
support of this theory. Furthermore, the encounter of 


Abraham with the coalition of kings from the Mesopota¬ 
mian sphere in Genesis 14 suggests that Abraham’s sphere 
was not entirely peaceful. This incident is seen as reminis¬ 
cent of the accounts of hostilities in the Amarna Letters. 

Placing the patriarchs in the LB Age makes them parti¬ 
cipants in and beneficiaries of the cross-cultural interac¬ 
tion of the time because few in the Near East were unaf¬ 
fected by the broad and deep changes that occurred 
during this era. The numerous parallels between the Nuzi 
texts and the patriarchal narratives and the Ugaritic mate¬ 
rials and the OT would therefore be understood in light 
of contemporaneity and cultural diffusion at the begin¬ 
ning of Hebrew history. 

Recently, however, both the MB and LB Age dates for 
the patriarchal era have been discarded by those who favor 
a 1st millennium date for the composition of the narra¬ 
tives. In any case, the late 2d millennium b.c. in which 
Mitanni figured so prominently was a cultural “water¬ 
shed.” During this time, the various cultures of the Near 
East mingled their religious, artistic, literary, and technical 
ideas and skills. The nations that arose at the dawn of the 
1st millennium b.c. were the heirs and perpetuators of this 
legacy. 
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MITE. See COINAGE. 


MITHKAH (PLACE) [Heb mitqd]. The thirteenth en¬ 
campment of the Israelites, after leaving the wilderness of 
Sinai, as listed in Num 33:28—29, where it is placed be¬ 
tween Terah and Hashmonah. Its name, “Sweetness,” may 
be based on the existence of a good spring, as is the case 
with Jothbatha in Num 33:33—34 and Deut 10:7 where the 
name of the site, “Pleasantness,” is definitely connected 
with a water source. Most scholars are unwilling even to 
suggest a possible location for this site, though it must lie 
between the wilderness of Sinai and Kadesh-barnea. For a 
discussion of the location of any of the places associated 
with the journey of the Israelites from Egypt through 
Sinai see DOPHKAH. 
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MITHNITE (PERSON) [Heb mitni\. A descriptive ad¬ 
jective of Joshaphat, one of David’s champions, a select 
class of warriors directly attached to the king for special 
assignments, named in the list of 1 Chr 11:10-47 (v 43), a 
list which, up to v 41a, parallels that of 2 Sam 23:8-39. 
Joshaphat, “the Mithnite,” is found among the sixteen 
persona mentioned in the portion of the list which is 
unique to Chronicles (vv 4lb-47). Because no such place 
or family is known, it seems possible that the term has 
become corrupt in transmission. The Greek translation 
reads a b for the m, but such a confusion of the Hebrew 
consonants is not uncommon (Allen 1974: 109). If the text 
could be restored and/or the place identified, it is probable 
that it would be in the Transjordan area, since in this 
portion of the warrior list (vv 4lb-47) all of the identifiable 
places from which these champions came are in this area 
(Williamson Chronicles NCBC, 104). 
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MITHRAS, MITHRAISM. In Old Persian, the 
word “mithra” means “contract.” Mithra was regarded as 
a god who stood for a societal structure based purely on 
relationships (“contracts”) between persons. Thus, among 
the Persians, Mithra was above all the god of the king and 
his warriors. He was also honored by nations connected 
with the Persians, for example the Armenians and the 
peoples who lived around the Black Sea. In the Hellenistic 
period the cult of Mithra is especially well attested for the 
Cilician and Pamphylian pirates and the large sanctuaries 
at Commagene, i.e., in the S and SE of modern Turkey. 

From about 80 a.d. onwards there is evidence for a 
Mithraic mystery cult in Rome. One can only hypothesize 
as to how this cult arose. M. P. Nilsson supposed that it was 
not a process which developed gradually over time, but 
rather a single accomplishment on the part of one reli¬ 
gious genius. There is much which recommends this view. 
About a dozen of the evidences for the mysteries of Mithra 
can be dated to between 90 and 140 a.d. From the period 
after 140 until the year 313, we have hundreds of Mithras 
monuments, above all from the capital, Rome, and from 
the military borders (the Danube, the Rhine, and the Wall 
of Hadrian in Britanny). The cult was exclusively for men 
and was especially popular among soldiers and the impe¬ 
rial personnel (slave and freedmen). Some persons of the 
equestrian order who rose to high military positions were 
adherents of the Mithras cult. For the aristocracy of the 
Roman empire, the senatorial class, Mithras remained an 
alien god for a long time. Nor was he admitted among the 
Roman national deities. Whereas the adherents of Mithras 
made loyalty to the emperor a part of their religion, the 
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emperors for their part generally displayed reserve to¬ 
wards the mystery cult. 

The cult of Mithras was observed in artificial caves which 
were regarded as an image of the cosmos. The caves were 
13-20 meters long and 8-10 meters broad; a religious 
community, then, will not have exceeded 30-50 persons. 
The caves were illuminated by means of artificial light. At 
the far end was always an image of the god about to 
sacrifice the divine bull. The image represents the creation 
of the world from that primal sacrifice which is the holy 
myth of the Mithras initiates. 

In the middle of the picture one sees the god who has 
leapt onto the back of the bull; he is about to sacrifice him 
by thrusting the knife into the carotid artery. In the upper 
left corner of the picture is the sun-god; often a sunbeam 
descends down from him to Mithras, and on this sunbeam 
a raven flies down to the god to announce that it is time to 
sacrifice to the bull. In the upper right corner of the 
picture is Luna. To the left and right of Mithra and the 
bull stand two Persian shepherds (Cautopates and Cautes). 
They represent the setting and rising sun. Under the bull 
are representations of three animals: a scorpion, a snake, 
and a dog. They are hurrying in order to drink the sperm 
and blood of the sacrificed bull. A lion often joins this 
group of animals. 

This cultic representation existed as a fresco or a relief. 
In the latter case, the image could sometimes be turned 
on a peg. The back of the relief then showed Mithra and 
Helios consuming the bull in a sacramental meal. Mithras 
and Helios here represent the two supreme grades in the 
hierarchy of the seven Mithraic grades, the Pater and the 
Heliodromus, and the meal was the archetype of the 
communal meals of the Mithras initiates. Every Mithraeum 
was at the same time a dining room. 

Whether or not the bull was actually sacrificed in the 
cult is a point of debate. A consideration which suggests 
that this was not the case is that the Mithraea appear to 
have been too small for this practice. There are no positive 
testimonia about a sacrifice. 

Ancient Persian religious conceptions live on in Roman 
Mithraism, but in many respects this was an entirely new 
religion. It is pervaded by conceptions about the divinity 
of the stars, conceptions which were developed by philo¬ 
sophers and astronomers in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods. Mithraic initiates were divided into seven ranks, 
each of which corresponded to one of the seven planetary 
gods. These are the same gods after whom the days of the 
week are still named today. On the representations of 
Mithras sacrificing the bull, each of these ranks is repre¬ 
sented by a figure. The system is as follows: 


Rank 

Name 

Symbol 

Planet 

Day of the Week 

1 

Corax 

(raven) 

raven 

Mercury 

French mercredi 

2 

Nymphus 
(chrysalis 
of the bee) 

snake 

Venus 

vendredi 

3 

Miles 

(soldier) 

scorpion 

Mars 

mardi 

4 

Leo 

dog, lion 

Jupiter 

jeudi 

5 

ftrses 

Cautopates 

Luna 

lundi, Monday 
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Heliodromus 

Cautes 

Sol (sun) 

Sunday 

(courier of 




the sun) 




fater 

Mithras 

Saturn 

Saturday 


A mosaic pavement of a Mithraeum in Ostia represents 
this sequence of ranks by the image of a ladder with eight 
rungs. In each of the seven fields between the rungs are 
the symbols for the seven ranks. Adherents of the religion 
of Mithras were continually reinitiated as they ascended 
this symbolic ladder. Expectations concerning the afterlife 
were connected with these ceremonies. The initiates hoped 
that after death their souls would ascend through seven 
planetary spheres to that of the fixed stars, the true home 
of the human soul. Platonism influenced this astral piety; 
it has nothing to do with astrology. Central to astrology is 
the concept of a fate that cannot be altered, whereas the 
initiates of the cult of Mithras hoped to return to the soul’s 
original home by leading a righteous and pious life. 

In addition to the cosmogonic sacrifice of the bull, there 
were other Mithraic myths: the birth of Mithras from a 
rock; Mithras’s journey in a carriage together with the sun- 
god; Helios riding on horseback through heaven; Mithras 
throwing a spear against the rock (a fount of water then 
sprung forth from this rock; the mythologem thus has 
been compared to Moses striking the rock with his staff). 

In the 2d and 3d centuries this mystery cult competed 
with its slightly older rival, Christianity. Polemical passages 
against the mysteries of Mithras are found in the writings 
of Christian authors (Just. Apol. 66, Dm. 70 and 78; Or. 
Cels. 6.22; Tert. Ad Marc. 1.13; De bapt. 5; De corona militis 
15; Depraescr. haeret. 40). 

When Constantine lent his support to Christianity, the 
Mithras initiates who were frequently imperial employees 
and soldiers, apparently abandoned their cult with almost 
no opposition. Evidences for the cult of Mithras appear 
again in Rome in the period 357-87. This time they come 
from the Roman aristocracy, which opposed the new 
Christian capital of Constantinople. In doing so they incor¬ 
porated the cult of Mithras in their religious syncretism. 
The victorious Christians destroyed most of the Mithraea, 
and they erected their churches above the Mithraic caves 
as a sign of the victory of Light over Darkness. Archaeolo¬ 
gists have discovered and excavated in Rome many Mith¬ 
raea under the churches. 
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MITHREDATH (PERSON) [Heb mitredat]. Var. 
MITHRIDATES. I. Persian official identified as the treas¬ 


urer (Heb gizbdr , possibly derived from Old Persian ganza- 
bara; see Bowman 1970: 28) of Cyrus (ruled 539-530 
B.c.E.); he was charged with the responsibility of counting 
out the temple vessels to be returned to Jerusalem (Ezra 
1:8 = 1 Esdr 2:11). The temple vessels given to Sheshbaz- 
zar (ca. 538 b.c.e.) to carry to Jerusalem are specifically 
identified as those which Nebuchadnezzar had taken from 
the Jerusalem temple in 587/6 b.c.e. (Ezra 1:7 = 1 Esdr 
2:11). The parallel version of the event in 1 Esdr 2:11 
identifies the treasurer as Mithridates (Gk mithridates; note 
the LXX mithradates ), a Greek rendering of the Persian 
name (see also v 16). However, the LXX differs from Ezra 
1:8 and 1 Esdr 2:11 by taking the Hebrew gizbdr, “trea¬ 
surer,” for a second name, calling him Mithradates Gas- 
barenos. 1 Esdras, not dependent upon the LXX, correctly 
translates the Hebrew gizbdr , “treasurer,” with the Greek 
gazopkylax. 

2. Persian official named along with Bishlam and Tabeel 
as co-senders of correspondence to the Persian king Arta- 
xerxes (ruled from 465-425 b.c.e.) (Ezra 4:7 = 1 Esdr 
2:16). The content of the actual correspondence is not 
specified, but the redactor’s context suggests that it was 
unfavorable to the Jews in Judea and Jerusalem. The LXX 
version translates Bishlam into a prepositional modifier, 
saying that the letter was written “in peace” (Heb bislam is 
translated into Gk en eirene), from Tabeel to Mithradates. 
Olmstead (1948: 314), following the LXX reading, pre¬ 
sents Tabeel as working on behalf of the Jews; he sought 
to establish legal precedent (hence the collection of Ara¬ 
maic documents) for Jewish rights to rebuild by corre¬ 
sponding with Mithredath, a Persian official. The parallel 
account of this correspondence in 1 Esdr 2:16 locates this 
episode just after the return under Sheshbazzar and con¬ 
flates the correspondents in Ezra 4:7 and Ezra 4:8, making 
one group of correspondents to Artaxerxes comprised of 
Bishlam, Mithridates, Tabeel, Rehum, Beltethmus, and 
Shimshai the scribe. 
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MITRE. See DRESS AND ORNAMENTATION. 


MITYLENE (PLACE) [Gk Mitylene]. The chief city ol 
the island of Lesbos, the largest of the Aegean islands 
located near the shore of Asia Minor (modern Turkey). 
Paul briefly visited this city during his third missionary 
journey (Acts 20:14). Paul, after visiting Macedonia, trav¬ 
eled to Troas and then went cross-country to Assos. Paul 
joined his companions on the ship at Assos and then sailed 
to Mitylene. They spent the night at Mitylene (39°06'N; 
26°34'E) before sailing S to Chios and Samos, eventually 
traveling on to Jerusalem. It was common for ships to 
overnight in convenient harbors and set sail early in the 
morning to take advantage of the favorable morning 
winds. 

The city is built upon an extension of land that was 
originally a small island, but which later was connected to 
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the larger island by a causeway. The city, therefore had 
two excellent harbors, one on either side of this promon¬ 
tory. This area was colonized by the Aeolians prior to 1000 
b.c., who provided the dialect for the poetry of Alcaeus 
and Sappho who wrote in the early 6th century b.c. These 
poems hint at the internal strife which plagued the city 
leading to the overthrow of several tyrants. 

Mitylene became an important naval power and founded 
colonies on the coast of Mysia and Thrace. Disputes over 
some of these colonies brought the city into conflict with 
Athens. After playing an important role in the Ionian 
revolt, Mitylene was captured by the Persians. Later the 
city became an important member of the Athenian alli¬ 
ance. At first, Mitylene joined Athens in the Peloponnesian 
War, but it revolted twice (428 and 419 B.c.) from this 
agreement. This action was met with severe punishment 
which nearly brought annihilation to the city and marked 
the end of its military power. 

Mitylene made an alliance with Alexander the Great 
and later came under Roman control. The status of “free 
city” was conferred upon the city by Pompey the Great 
and it became a popular resort for aristocratic Romans. In 
a.d. 151, an earthquake destroyed the city. In the Middle 
Ages the term “Mitylene” was applied to the entire island. 

John D. Wineland 

MIZAR (PLACE) [Heb mi$ c dr]. Mt. Mizar, a peak whose 
precise location is unknown, is mentioned in Ps 42:7 
(—Eng 42:6). The phrase mehar mi$ c ar (“from Mt. Mizar”) 
is usually understood to refer to the location of the psalm¬ 
ist. The geographic references of the verse move from the 
general to the specific locality, an example of focusing that 
is common in Hebrew poetry, “I remember you (God) 
from the land of Jordan, the Hermon range (literally “the 
Hermons”— hermonim ), from Mt. Mizar.” Apparently, the 
geographical area specified is the headwaters of the Jordan 
in the Hermon range. “Mt, Mizar” then would specify a 
peak in that area. Its name has been related to three names 
in this area with the same or similar radicals (Za c ura, Wadi 
Za c arah, Kh. Mezara), which may preserve the hill's name 
(Smith 1932: 477). On the basis of the meaning of the 
name har rntfar, “the little hill,” some suggest that it 
functions to contrast this “little hill” (maybe even Mt. 
Hermon itself) with the grand hill of God’s sanctuary to 
which the psalmist longs to go, “your holy hill” (Ps 43:3; 
cf. Ps 68:17-19 [—Eng 68:16-18]). Others suggest that 
the phrase designates the destination to which the psalmist 
wishes to go (i.e., Zion “the little hill”) rather than the 
psalmist’s present location, “I remember you . . . far away 
from the little hill” (i.e., Zion). Goulder (1982: 23-27) 
interprets it as a reference to Tel Dan at whose sanctuary 
the psalmist wishes to worship. 
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MIZMOR. See PSALMS, BOOK OF. 

MIZPAH (PLACE) [Heb hami$pa\. Var. MIZPEH. A 
place-name connected with several biblical sites in and 
around Palestine. The toponym, deriving from the root 
spk meaning “to guard,” or “to watch,” suggests the loca¬ 
tion at a site of a military outpost, observatory, or “watch- 
tower” (see the usage of the word in Isa 21:8). 

I. Mizpah of Benjamin. The most significant “Mizpah” 
in the OT was a city of political, military, and cultic 
significance located in Benjaminite territory. It frequently 
appears in stories set in the premonarchical period and is 
associated with a motif whereby all the Israelite tribes 
gather in solemn cultic assembly to pray before undertak¬ 
ing Holy War against an enemy. 

Mizpah is first mentioned (Josh 18:26) in the Benjamin¬ 
ite town-list when Joshua reportedly allotted cities cap¬ 
tured in the Conquest to the various tribes. Most scholars 
now regard this list as a monarchical-era administrative 
record which has been literarily projected into Israelite 
antiquity by late editors. The document nevertheless sug¬ 
gests that Mizpah existed in Iron Age II, and that it was 
located, like the other cities in the second half of the list 
(Joshua 25-28), in Benjaminite territory astride or W of 
the Palestinian watershed. 

In the account of the outrage at Gibeah and its after- 
math (Judges 19-21), Mizpah reportedly served as the 
base camp where all Israel rallied before the YHWH to 
hear the victimized Levite’s grievance against Gibeah (20:1, 
3). All the Israelites except Jabesh-gilead, allegedly swore 
an oath not to marry their daughters to a Benjaminite 
(21:1); Jabesh-gilead missed the solemn assembly (21:5, 8) 
and was accordingly punished. Literary evidence suggests 
that this information belongs to a postexilic Priestly redac¬ 
tion of the Gibeah Outrage tradition, and should not be 
regarded as historical (Arnold 1990: 159-65). These pas¬ 
sages reflect, instead, the cultic significance of Mizpah in 
the exilic and postexilic period when it possessed a “house 
of the Lord” (Jer 41:5); Priestly editors evidently wished to 
project this importance back into Israel’s past. 

Mizpah’s relation to Samuel is a considerably more com¬ 
plicated question. On the one hand, many scholars con¬ 
sider as ancient and historical the report (1 Sam 7:16) that 
Samuel judged Israel on a yearly circuit involving Bethel, 
Gilgal, and Mizpah (Miller and Hayes, HAIJ, 96). More¬ 
over, the notice (7:12) locating Eben-ezer between Mizpah 
and Jeshanah (“the tooth”—cf. 14:4-5) is possibly an old 
etiology. However, the claim that Samuel summoned “all 
Israel” to a cultic assembly with him before the Lord at 
Mizpah (7:5-7), where God responded to their prayers 
and fasting with a miraculous rout of the Philistines (7:7, 
11), evinces motifs and interests so similar to the Gibeah 
account that one may doubt its historicity. No less dubious 
is the report that Samuel chose Saul as the first king over 
Israel in a lottery held in Mizpah (10:17). Once again, late 
editors have apparently transferred Mizpah’s postexilic 
cultic importance into Israel’s early days. 

Less historically questionable and more significant for 
understanding Mizpah’s importance is the report in 1 Kgs 
15:16-22 that King Asa repulsed the Israelite Baasha’s 
incursion into Judean territory and his attempt to cut off 
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safe access to Jerusalem (ca. 900 b.c.e.). After dismantling 
the offending Israelite fort at Ramah (er-Ram, 7 km N of 
Jerusalem), Asa’s corvee reportedly used its stones and 
timbers to fortify two new Judean fortresses presumably 
farther N: Mizpah and Geba (1 Kgs 15:22 = 2 Chr 16:6). 
Since Geba guarded one important highway across the 
Judean-Israelite border at the Geba Pass (see GEBA), it is 
only logical to assume that Mizpah "watched” over the 
other major route, the watershed highway, at the frontier 
between the two countries. 

Recent research (e.g., Aharoni 1968: 30) suggests that 
such border fortresses not only controlled military and 
economic access to Judah, but served an important cultic 
function as well. Sites like Mizpah may have contained 
sanctuaries where travelers could offer proper sacrifices to 
the national lord on entering or leaving the land. This role 
may explain the origins of Mizpah’s subsequent cultic 
importance in Judah, and Hosea’s vague condemnation 
against the priests, who "have been a snare at Mizpah” 
(Hos 5:1). 

The Bible does not mention Mizpah in relation to events 
in the three centuries after its foundation as a border 
fortress. In the chaotic period after the destruction of the 
Temple in Jerusalem (586 b.c.e.), however, Mizpah 
achieved its greatest significance. The Babylonian invasion 
probably devastated most of the cities of S and W Judah, 
including Jerusalem, but seemingly left the remote N 
redoubt of Mizpah intact. At this fortress, the newly ap¬ 
pointed, pro-Babylonian, governor Gedaliah set up his 
motley government and established a new capital (2 Kgs 
25:23); there the nationalistic Ishmael assassinated the 
quisling and most of his puppet government as well (2 Kgs 
25:25; but see the extended account of these events in Jer 
40:1-41:16). 

That Mizpah achieved premier sanctuary status in Judah 
in this period is indirectly proved by Jer 41:4-6, which 
reports that eighty Israelites made a pilgrimage in order 
to offer grain and frankincense at the "house of the 
Lord”—apparently in Mizpah itself. It is likely that Mizpah 
retained its status as capital of Judah and primary temple 
for many decades, until the reestablishment of Jerusalem 
late in the 6th century b.c.e. It is also possible that postex- 
ilic literary circles were active in the city during this period, 
which may account for its inclusion and legitimation in 
premonarchical stories such as Judges 20, 1 Samuel 7, and 
possibly Judges 11. 

When the returned exiles rebuilt Jerusalem, artisans 
from Mizpah contributed their services to various architec¬ 
tural repairs on the city (Neh 3:7, 15, 19). Otherwise, little 
is known about Mizpah during the Dark Ages of Persian 
and Hellenistic colonialization of Judah. During the Mac- 
cabean Revolt in the 2d century b.c.e., Jewish fundamen¬ 
talist forces under Judas assembled for a religious service 
in Mizpah in memory of its former preeminence as a holy 
place (1 Macc 3:46). 

Modern debate as to the location of Mizpah began over 
a century ago when E. Robinson proposed that Nebi Sam- 
wil, a formidable mount 8 km NW of Jerusalem, best fit 
the topographical requirements for Mizpah (1856: 575); a 
long succession of scholars through W. F. Albright con¬ 
curred in this opinion. Such an identification is unlikely, 
however, in view of Nebi Samwil’s location (i.e. farther S 


than er-Ram), its high elevation, and its distance from any 
militarily strategic point (e.g., the watershed highway). 
Archaeological investigation, moreover, has not produced 
findings which would corroborate a Mizpah identification 
for Nebi Samwil (Kochavi 1972: 185). 

The most likely site proposal was first advanced by A. 
Raboisson (1897), who suggested that a mound 12 km N 
of Jerusalem named Tell en-Na$beh (M.R. 170143) not 
only fit Mizpah’s topographical requirements, but retained 
an Arabic version of the original Hebrew place name. A 
series of scholars concurred, and W. F. Bade finally exca¬ 
vated the tell from 1926 to 1935. While this expedition 
found no incontrovertible proof linking Mizpah to Tell en- 
Nasbeh, its findings are strongly suggestive of such an 
identification (McCown: 1947). See NASBEH, TELL EN-. 

Tell en-Nasbeh was occupied in the Iron, Persian, and 
Hellenistic ages, fitting Mizpah’s chronological require¬ 
ments. Moreover, its massive Iron Age walls, glacis, and 
towers correspond to the type of fortress construction one 
would expect on the basis of 2 Kgs 15:22. its N-facing gate 
was well positioned to receive travelers en route to Jerusa¬ 
lem. Some sixty-eight Imlk seals confirm Tell en-Nasbeh’s 
Judean setting, and a seal inscribed to "Jaazaniah servant 
of the king” may relate to an official of Gedaliah named 
ion 2 Kgs 25:23. The site lay astride the watershed highway 
just a few km S of the probable Judean-Israelite border, 
which extended some 8 km SE toward Mizpah’s twin 
fortress, Geba. Together, these strongholds guarded Ju¬ 
dah’s N border for most of its 300-year history. 

2. Mizpeh of Moab (mispeh). David reportedly brought 
his Bethlehemite parents to the court of the king of Moab 
in this city while Saul pursued his renegade rival (1 Sam 
22:3). Its location is purely a matter of conjecture; both 
Kerak and Rujm el-Meshrefeh SW of Madaba in Jordan 
have been proposed. 

3. Mizpeh of Judah ( hamispeh). This town was purport¬ 
edly assigned to the tribe of Judah by Joshua after the 
Conquest (Josh 15:38). It is specifically listed among towns 
in the Shephelah (15:33), and is therefore often identified 
with a site bearing a linguistically similar modern place- 
name: Tell es-Safiyeh (M.R. 135123), 13 km NE of Kiryat 
Gat (however, others identify Tell es-Safiyeh with ancient 
Philistine Gath; Aharoni LBHG, 434). 

4. The land of Mizpah (hamispa). A coalition of kings 
representing N Palestinian peoples including the Hivites 
near Hermon "in the land of Mizpah” (Josh 11:3) suppos¬ 
edly gathered at the waters of Merom to fight Joshua’s 
Israelite forces, which defeated and pursued them as far 
as “the valley of Mizpah” (mispeh) on the E (11:8). These 
references are vague, and the area difficult to locate. It 
the "Mizpah” so named represents a city, it might lie in 
the extreme N of Palestine; some have proposed modern 
Qalat es-Subeibeh, 3 km NE of Banias, on the basis of the 
rough linguistic similarity of its name to Mizpah. 

5. Mizpah of Gilead (hamispa). As a symbol of a covenant 
of friendship ending his bitter dispute with Jacob, Laban 
erected a sacred cairn ( ma$$eba) at a place called “Gal-ed 
or “Mizpah” (v 49) somewhere in the land of Gilead (Cien 
31:43-55). This pericope is surely an etiological account 
explaining why a local site somewhere in N lransjordan 
was called "Mizpah.” The reason for the name slated in 
the text is that the Lord was to “watch” the performance 
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of the covenant makers. It is possible that a ruined watch- 
tower named Mizpah gave rise to a local folktale relating 
how the ancient patriarchs had built a cairn (note the 
similar Hebrew term ma$febd) to seal their peace agree¬ 
ment. Whatever the origins of this tale, the extremely 
vague topographical references in the piece do not allow a 
reasonable location of the place. 

The tragic story of Jephthah’s vow (Judg 10:17-11:40) 
might involve this same village in Gilead. The assembled 
Israelites swore a solemn oath of witness (see Gen 31:44- 
52!) in Mizpah with the bastard Jephthah of Gilead agree¬ 
ing to follow him in battle against the attacking Ammon¬ 
ites. Possessed by the spirit of the Lord, Jephthah made 
the rash vow, which would later lead to the death of his 
daughter at Mizpah, in exchange for divine help in crush¬ 
ing Ammon. 

The possibility that two “Mizpahs” are involved in this 
story cannot be excluded, and that the site of the cultic 
Israelite assembly (10:17; 11:11) is none other than 
Mizpah of Benjamin (cf. Judg 20, 1 Sam 7). In any case, 
Mizpah of Gilead (called mifpeh in Judg 11:29) was a 
distinct site, possibly that mentioned in Gen 31:49 (see also 
Josh 13:26, where a “Ramoth-mizpeh” is named). Propos¬ 
als for the modern location of this village are simply based 
on phonetics: Suf near Jerash, and Kh. Jel c ad, some 24 km 
NW of Amman. 
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Patrick M. Arnold 

MIZZAH (PERSON) [Heb mizza]. The fourth son of 
Reuel and the grandson of Esau (Gen 36:13, 17; 1 Chr 
1:37). In Gen 36:17 he is listed as one of the “tribal chiefs” 
(Heb 5 allupim ) of Edom, and as such the name probably 
represents a clan within the Esauite-Edomite tribe of 
Reuel. There is no clear explanation for the meaning of 
the name. 

Ulrich Hubner 

MM§T. One of the 4 place-names found in stamp im¬ 
pressions on the handles of Judean storage jars, which are 
known as the “royal-stamp jar handles.” See STAMPS, 
ROYAL JAR HANDLE. Since the name does not appear 
in the Bible, the pronunciation is unknown. By convention, 


the hypothetical pronunciation “Memshat” is generally 
used. 

Since the other place-names found in the stamps— 
Hebron, Soco, and Ziph—are major Judean cities, the 
appearance of the otherwise unknown mmft is puzzling. 
Some have proposed that the word is an abbreviation or 
dialectical variant of memfelet , “government” or “adminis¬ 
tration,” and that the fourth city is therefore Jerusalem. 
Strong objections have been raised against this solution, 
and it retains only a few adherents. 

Royal stamps bearing the name mmSt have been found 
predominantly in N Judah. This fact plus the lack of a 
suitable Iron Age sites in the far S seems to rule out 
various proposals for a locale in the Negeb. Most commen¬ 
tators therefore look to the area around Bethlehem or in 
the NW of the kingdom in the Aijalon-Zorah region for 
possibilities: c Amwas near Latrun has been proposed. A 
definitive solution, however, awaits further investigation. 
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H. Darrell Lance 

MNASON (PERSON) [Gk Mnason]. The name Mnason, 
possibly a Hellenized form of Manasseh (Bruce 1985: 99), 
may be derived from mnasion a word used in ancient 
Cyprus for a measure of grain. Sinaiticus replaces Mnason 
with Jason, a rather common name among Hellenized 
Jews. Mentioned only in Acts 21:16, Mnason provided 
lodging for Paul and his gentile companions. 

Mnason was a native of Cyprus like Barnabas (Acts 4:36). 
Munck (Acts AB, 209) suggests that he may have been 
among the Cypriots who left Jerusalem after the stoning 
of Stephen and preached the gospel directly to the Greeks 
at Antioch (Acts 11:19, 20). 

The fact that Mnason is called an “early disciple” has 
engendered considerable discussion. Rengstorf (TDNT 4: 
458, n280) considers Mnason a personal disciple of Jesus. 
Hughes (ISBE 3: 388) suggests that he was one of the 120 
in Acts 1:15. Knowling (1912: 448) proposes that he was a 
convert of Barnabas from among the Hellenized Jews in 
Jerusalem. The matter is not easily resolved. Luke did not 
consider Jesus’ circle of disciples to be small (Luke 6:17; 
19:37), therefore Mnason’s discipleship could go back to 
the days of Jesus’ ministry. However, in Acts 15:7 Peter 
uses the term “early” (archaid) to refer to the time when 
Cornelius was converted (Acts 10:1—11:18). Thus, Mna¬ 
son’s conversion may have occurred at any time from early 
in Jesus’ ministry through the early years of the Jerusalem 
church. 

A textual problem in Acts 21:15-17 betrays some uncer¬ 
tainty as to where Mnason lived. According to D and a 
handful of Syriac manuscripts, Mnason’s house was in a 
village between Caesarea and Jerusalem. The arrival of 
Paul and his companions in Jerusalem is then described in 
v 17 where “the brethren” (presumably the whole Chris- 
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tian church) received them gladly. But the most natural 
reading of the vast majority of manuscripts (contra Knowl- 
ing 1912: 447) suggests that “the brethren” were limited 
to Mnason and his associates in Jerusalem and that Paul 
was received “gladly” by only a few. It was not until the 
next day that Paul met James and the elders (Acts 21:18). 
Verse 22 implies that the bulk of Jewish Christians were 
still unaware that Paul had arrived. While Delebecque 
(1983: 446-55) considers D Luke’s own clarification of an 
earlier text, it is more likely D’s copyist attempted to 
smooth over the Jerusalem church’s apparent snub of Paul, 
If Mnason was living in Jerusalem at that time, it is 
likely, as Haenchen (1965: 607) and Stahlin ( Apostelge- 
schichte NTD, 275) suggest, that he identified himself with 
the Hellenists of Acts 6 and the theology of Stephen (Acts 
6:14). Most of Paul’s eight gentile companions were uncir¬ 
cumcised (cf. Acts 20:4). The typical Christian in Jerusalem 
would find hospitality problematic under such circum¬ 
stances. But as a Hellenist, Mnason would be open to such 
hospitality. As an “early disciple’’ he was known and re¬ 
spected by the church at Jerusalem. As a Cypriot he had 
connections with people Paul knew and trusted. Thus, the 
“disciples of Caesarea’’ (Acts 21:16) considered Mnason 
the logical choice to host Paul and his companions in 
Jerusalem. 

The mention of Mnason’s name and the reference to his 
being an “early disciple” suggest that he may have been a 
source of information about events in Caesarea and Jeru¬ 
salem that are reported in Acts (see Bruce Acts NICNT, 
402-3; Foakes Jackson and Lake 1933: 270 and Ramsay 
1911: 309n). 
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Jon Paulien 

MOAB (PLACE) [Heb mcfab; mo'db]. MOABITES. In 
ancient times, the region immediately east of the Dead Sea 
and the people who occupied that region. Most of the 
ancient references to Moab are provided by the Hebrew 
Bible which seems to use the term primarily in reference 
to the people (Num 22:4). 


A. The Name 

B. The Land 

C. Archaeological Explorations in Moab 

1. Nineteenth-Century Explorers 

2. Developments in the 1930s 


3. Archaeological Investigations Since the 1930s 

4. Some Implications of the Archaeological Evidence 
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2. The Mesha Inscription and Other Moabite Frag¬ 
ments 

3. Moab in the Assyrian Texts 
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1. Moabite Origins 

2. Early Moabite Monarchy? 

3. Mesha’s Kingdom 

4. Moab under the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Per¬ 
sians 

5. Moab during Classical Times 

F. Moabite Place Names 

1. Northern Moab 

2. Plains of Moab 

3. The Southern Plateau 

G. Moabite Religion 


A. The Name 

None of the various etymologies that have been pro¬ 
posed for this name is entirely convincing. Gen 19:37 
attributes it to the unusual circumstances of the birth of 
two brothers, Moab and Ben-ammi, who are said to have 
become the ancestors of the Moabites and Ammonites 
respectively. The narrative records that Lot’s two daugh¬ 
ters conceived through their father and that the elder 
daughter named her son “Moab” saying he is “from my 
father” (Heb mPabi). G. A. Smith connected the name 
Moab with the Hebrew verb ya?ab (“to desire”); this m6*bi 
would be the participial form of the verb meaning “the 
desirable” land or people (1914: col. 3166). Others have 
attempted to explain the name on the basis of Arabic 
cognates; e g., mafab which can mean “(the land of) the 
sunset.” In this case, the name Moab would have been 
coined by Bedouin tribes of the desert for whom the land 
of Moab would have been the land of the sunset (Vollers). 
A recent proposal connects the name Moab with that of a 
prince of “Upper Shutu,” Shemifabufm), known from the 
Egyptian Execration Texts. The Egyptians knew the Shutu 
as a nomadic people who inhabited parts of Palestine, so 
“Upper Shutu” may have included the region of ancient 
Moab. Note also in this regard that Num 24:17-18 identi¬ 
fies the Moabites as “the sons of Sheth.” Except for the 
initial Sin, on the other hand, the consononts of Shemu- 
5 , abu(m 4 ) correspond to those of Moab. According to the 
proposal, therefore, Shemu^abu(m) was a dynastic name 
which came to be applied to the region east of the Dead 
Sea and the people who inhabited the region. The sin 
would have been dropped along the way for some reason 
or other (Grohman 1958: 39—48). 

B. The Land 

The settled population of ancient Moab was concen¬ 
trated on the narrow strip of cultivable land sandwiched 
between the ragged and steep Dead Sea escarpment and 
the Arabian desert (approximately 90 km/60 miles N-S by 
25 kms/15 miles E-W). For the most part this is rolling 
plateau about 1,000 m (3,000 feet) in elevation or 1,300 ni 
(4,300 feet) above the Dead Sea. It is bisected by the steep 
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Wadi el-Mujib river canyon (the River Arnon of biblical 
times), and is bounded on the S by another major canyon. 
Wadi el-Hesa (the River Zered of biblical times). Both the 
Mujib and the Hesa emerge from the desert side of the 
Moabite plateau and drain W to the Dead Sea. Less prom¬ 
inent wadis along the entire length of the Dead Sea escarp¬ 
ment create the ragged effect mentioned above. 

The soils of the Moabite plateau tend to be thin; there 
are relatively few springs; and the waters of the Mujib and 
the Hesa are virtually inaccessible due to their steep can¬ 
yon walls. The plateau is, however, well watered by winter 
rains, and the soil is porous enough to hold this moisture 
for cereal crops and pasturage for sheep and goats. Places 
where the soil is deeper and springs are available (espe¬ 
cially along the wadis which cut into the plateau from the 
Dead Sea escarpment) support fruit trees and vineyards. 
Thus, despite its deficiencies, Moab is reasonably good 
agricultural land and accordingly is strewn with ruins of 
settlements from ancient times. Moab’s favorable agricul¬ 
tural situation is presupposed by the biblical story of Ruth, 
which has as its setting a time of famine of Judah. Accord¬ 
ing to the story, Naomi and her family emigrated tempo¬ 
rarily to Moab where food was still available (Ruth 1:1, 6). 

It is useful to distinguish between the main Moabite 
plateau (the region between the Mujib and the Hesa) and 
N Moab (the region N of the Mujib). The main plateau is 
somewhat isolated by the geographical barriers mentioned 
above—Wadi el-Mujib on the N, Wadi el-Hesa on the S, 
the Dead Sea escarpment on the W, and the Arabian desert 
on the E. Northern Moab is more open to the outside 
world, on the other hand, and was much better known to 
the biblical writers. It corresponds roughly to what they 
called the “tableland” (Heb mesor ), or the “tableland of 
Medeba” after the chief city in N Moab (Deut 3:10; 4:43; 
Josh 13:9, 16-17, 21; 20:8). Among other towns in N 
Moab were Heshbon, Elealeh, and those mentioned in Jer 
48:21-24. 

The openness of N Moab made it more vulnerable to 
encroachment also, especially by the Israelites and the 
Ammonites. It often changed hands, and the local popu¬ 
lation very likely had mixed loyalties. This situation is well 
illustrated by an inscription from the reign of King Mesha 
who ruled Moab in the 9th century b.c. (see below). While 
the inscription assumes that the region N of the Mujib 
belonged historically to Moab and credits Mesha with re¬ 
covering it from Israelite control, it also mentions Israelite 
elements in the local population, elements which had been 
there as long as anyone could remember: “And the men 
of Gad had dwelt in the land of Ataroth always and the 
king of Israel built Ataroth for them, . . (lines 10-11). 

Several biblical passages seek to establish an Israelite 
claim to this valuable tableland (Num 21:21-31; 32; Deut 
2:26-37; Judg 11:12-28). It is maintained in these pas¬ 
sages that the Arnon/Mujib was the true N boundary of 
Moab, that Moses conquered all of the region N of the 
Arnon from an Amorite king named Sihon, and that 
Moses then assigned all of the conquered tableland to the 
tribes of Gad and Reuben. These passages contrast with 
others, however, and with the general terminology of the 
Hebrew Bible, which assume that Moab extended as far N 
as Heshbon and Elealeh (see Num 21:20, for example, and 
the oracles concerning Moab in Isaiah 15—16 and Jeremiah 


48). In fact, even part of the Jordan Valley—the area 
immediately NE of the Dead Sea, between the Jordan River 
and the W slopes of the “tableland”—is occasionally re¬ 
ferred to in the Bible as the “Plains (Heb c arbot) of Moab” 
(Num 22:1). 

C. Archaeological Explorations in Moab 

1. Nineteenth-Century Explorers. During the 19th 
century, local Bedouin tribes dominated the area between 
the Mujib and the Hesa, and outsiders who entered this 
region did so essentially at their own risk. Among the few 
daring travellers who traversed the whole Moabite plateau 
prior to 1870 and whose published observations deserve 
special mention were Ulrich Seetzen, who passed through 
the Moabite region in 1806, Ludwig Burckhardt in 1812, 
Charles Irby and James Mangles in 1818, and E de Saulcy 
in 1851. Typically the travellers of this period commented 
on the numerous ruins from ancient times scattered 
throughout the Moabite plateau, but the circumstances 
rarely allowed them to investigate. 

De Saulcy’s 1851 discovery of the so-called Shlhan Stele 
at Rujm el- c Abd was an exception. Rujm el- c Abd, a stone 
heap long since dismantled, was located at the site of the 
village school of present-day Faqu c . The stele is a basalt 
stone (1.03 x .58 m) which presents in bas-relief a male 
figure in helmet and short skirt holding a spear. At his left 
is an animal, possibly a lion. Comparative study indicates 
close parallels with the monumental art of the “neo-Hit- 
tite” cities of N Syria and suggests an Iron Age date 
(Warmabol 1983). Whether the figure represents a warrior 
or a god (perhaps Chemosh) cannot be determined. 

An even more important development was the discovery 
of the famous MESHA STELE (sometimes called the “Mo¬ 
abite Stone”). Discovered by E A. Klein among the ruins 
of ancient Dibon (present-day Dhlban) in 1868, the Mesha 
Stele is a basalt slab, approximately one meter high and 
engraved with a legible text of more than 34 lines in the 
ancient Canaanite language and script. One learns from 
the inscription that it was commissioned by king Mesha of 
Moab in connection with the building of a sanctuary dedi¬ 
cated to Chemosh. The inscription itself reports the major 
accomplishments of Mesha’s reign and thus provides a 
brief glimpse of Moabite affairs during the mid-9th cen¬ 
tury (see below). 

In 1870 the American Palestine Exploration Society was 
founded and undertook to map E Palestine. Two expedi¬ 
tions were sent, the first led by J. A. Paine and Lieut. E. Z. 
Steever in 1872, the second by Selah Merrill in 1875-77. 
Both expeditions involved explorations in N Moab, but the 
results were not very satisfactory in either case. Thus C. R. 
Conder undertook in 1881 to map the Transjordan and 
began in N Moab where the Americans had left off. 
Unfortunately, Conder had to withdraw from the project 
after only ten weeks in the field because of the limitations 
of his permit. During that time, however, he surveyed 
approximately 500 square miles. Specifically, he covered 
from Wadi Zarqa Ma c In (which reaches the Dead Sea SW 
of Madaba) northward to Wadi Nimrln/Shu c eib (which 
reaches the Jordan opposite Jericho) and northeastward 
from the upper branches of these two wadis to Amman 
(Conder 1889a; 1889b). 

In 1894 the Ottoman government reasserted its author- 
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ity between the Mujib and the Hesa, and for approxi¬ 
mately a decade thereafter the region was reasonably well 
policed. Several scholars seized the opportunity. F. J. Bliss, 
for example, in an 1895 excursion, cleared up the confu¬ 
sion evident in earlier maps regarding the relative posi¬ 
tions of the upper branches of the Mujib. R. Brunnow, 
assisted by A. von Domaszewski, made three excursions 
(1895, 1897, 1898) in connection with his monumental 
study of the Roman road system and fortifications in the 
Transjordan. Alois Musil, primarily a geographer, ex¬ 
plored extensively in S Transjordan and NW Arabia be¬ 
tween 1896 and 1902; he devoted the first volume of his 
Arabia Petraea to the region E of the Dead Sea and pre¬ 
pared a 1:300,000-scale map which indicates the approxi¬ 
mate locations of numerous ruins in that region. 

2. Developments in the 1930s. Political circumstances 
(the Kerak rebellion in 1910 followed by World War I) 
prevented significant developments relative to the archae¬ 
ology of Moab for the next twenty-five years (from 1905 to 
1930). The discovery of a third monumental stele in 1930 
initiated another flurry of archaeological exploration in 
the area of ancient Moab. This was the so-called Balu c 
Stele, discovered by R. Head among the extensive ruins at 
Balu c . A conical-shaped basalt stone (1.70 m high X .70 m 
wide at the base) it bears both an inscription and a raised 
relief. Unfortunately the inscription is so poorly preserved 
that even the language cannot be identified. The relief is 
quite clear, however, and consists of three figures, probably 
a king (center) flanked by a god (left) and a goddess 
(right). The composition of the relief as well as its details 
are derived almost entirely from Egyptian prototypes. 
Clearly the sculptor was acquainted with Egyptian art, 
although certain details suggest that the artist was a non- 
Egyptian who adapted the Egyptian style to some purpose 
as yet unclear (Ward and Martin 1964: 68). The head¬ 
dresses of the three figures are particularly interesting. 
The god wears the double crown of upper and lower 
Egypt. The goddess wears a crown similar to that of Osiris. 
The king’s headdress is similar to that worn by the “Shasu” 
in Egyptian reliefs from Dynasties 19 and 20 (see below). 
Thus it seems reasonable to date the Balu c stele to approx¬ 
imately the end of the LB Age and to see it as evidence 
(along with references in Egyptian texts to be discussed 
below) that Egyptian influence extended to the S Transjor¬ 
dan at that time. 

Beginning in the spring of 1933, Nelson Glueck con¬ 
ducted surveys in the Transjordan. Not surprisingly, in 
view of the Balu c discovery three years earlier, he concen¬ 
trated that first season on the Moabite plateau. He spent 
about three weeks in the area E of the Dead Sea and visited 
more than a hundred sites. In 1936 he returned to the 
Moabite region and examined more sites in N Moab and 
in the southern half of the S plateau—i.e., S of the Kerak- 
Qatrana road. The importance of Glueck’s work in Moab 
had less to do with the discovery of new sites or with the 
thoroughness of coverage (since most of the ruins which 
Glueck visited had been reported already by Musil), than 
with the fact that he was the first to examine the surface 
pottery of a large sampling of sites throughout the Trans¬ 
jordan. Glueck’s reports published in the AASOR became 
the standard authority on the S Transjordan in general 
and the Moabite region in particular until the late 1970s. 


Three of Glueck's observations were very influential on 
subsequent treatments of Moabite history. (1) He con¬ 
cluded that there was a virtual gap in the sedentary occu¬ 
pation of S Transjordan between the end of the EB Age 
and the end of the LB Age—i.e., from approximately 
1900 to the 13th century b.c. This was followed, he con¬ 
tended, by a surge of village settlements during the 13th 
century. These new villages represented new settlers, he 
believed, namely the Moabites and Edomites. (2) He re¬ 
ported that the borders of the Iron Age kingdoms in the 
Transjordan, including Moab, were protected by a system 
of strategically located forts. (3) He reported a concentra¬ 
tion of Iron Age sites along the traditional N-S route 
through the lands of ancient Moab and Edom, the route 
of the old Roman road and essentially that of the modern 
paved road, and argued that this would have been the 
“Kings Highway” mentioned in Num 20:17 and 21:22. 

In November of 1933, W. F. Albright and J. W. Crowfoot 
made soundings at Adir and Balu c respectively. Albright’s 
probe at Adir produced remains primarily from EB 
through what he called MB I and dated 2000-1800 b.c., 
although at one spot he also uncovered some Iron II 
sherds. Crowfoot found Iron Age remains at Balu c , includ¬ 
ing a small section of casemate wall which he dated to Iron 
I. However, neither Albright nor Crowfoot uncovered ma¬ 
terials from the time of the supposed occupational gap, 
which seemed to confirm Glueck’s position. 

3. Archaeological Investigations Since the 1930s. Ar¬ 
chaeologists have given only sporadic attention to the Mo¬ 
abite plateau since Glueck’s survey and, until 1976, have 
confined their efforts almost entirely to N Moab. Excava¬ 
tions at six sites have produced remains relevant to this 
discussion of the ancient Moabites: Dhl ban (excavated 
1950-56 and 1965), Khirbet el- c Al (1962), c Ara c ir (1964), 
Tell Hesban (1968-76), Khirbet Medeinet el-Mu c arradieh 
(1976, 1982) and Khirbet Balu c (1986). Dhlban produced 
remains from primarily Iron II and later periods. The 
small amount of Iron I material apparently was not located 
stratigraphically. The excavators of el- c Al reported EB, 
MB, Iron I, and Iron II pottery, but again none of it in 
clear stratigraphical context. c Ara c ir proved to be a prom¬ 
inent Iron Age fortress on the ruins of earlier buildings. 
The pottery is mainly from the 11th through the 9th 
centuries b.c. At Tell Hesban, the only one of these sites 
which has been both excavated and published with reason¬ 
able thoroughness, the evidence indicates an Iron Age 1- 
II settlement with nothing earlier than the 12th century. 
Khirbet Medeinet el-Mu c arradieh and Khirbet Balu c are 
the only sites in this group located S of the Mujib. The 
former turned out to be another Iron Age fort. Con¬ 
structed near the end of the 13th century at the earliest, 
the fort was destroyed at the end of the 12th or early 11th 
century. Excavations at Khirbet Balu c (the same site 
probed by Crowfoot in 1933) are still underway and are 
producing primarily Iron II remains. 

Three archaeological surveys conducted recently add to 
the information derived from these excavated sites. The 
team that excavated Tell Hesban conducted a survey of 
other archaeological features in the immediate vicinity 
(approximately a ten-mile radius) and reported sites from 
all phases of the Bronze and Iron Ages. A survey team 
directed by the author during 1978—82 and concentrating 
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on the S plateau between the Mujib and the Hesa regis¬ 
tered over 400 sites, again representing all phases of the 
Bronze and Iron Ages. The third survey, conducted in 
1983-86 by Udo Worschech and called the ‘'Northwest Ar 
el-Kerak Survey,” concentrated on the NW quadrant of 
the southern plateau and Wadi Ibn Hammad. 

Mention should be made finally of two tombs cleared at 
Madaba which produced artifacts dating from the end of 
the LB Age and the beginning of Iron I, and of occasional 
excursions into Moab by members of the Deutsches Evan- 
gelisches Institut fur Altertumswissenschaft des Heiligen 
Landes during 1956-64 and 1984-85. Primarily inter¬ 
ested in historical geography, the participants in the Evan- 
gelisches Institut excursions have sherded a number of 
sites and made useful observations regarding Moabite to¬ 
ponymy (see especially Kuschke 1962; Donner 1964; 
Schottroff 1966). 

4. Some Implications of the Archaeological Evidence. 

Although the above is not a comprehensive overview of all 
archaeological activities on the Moabite plateau, it does 
cover the items which have relevance for reconstructing 
the history and material culture of the Moabites. Obvi¬ 
ously, the land of ancient Moab still is not very well known 
archaeologically. Only one Iron Age site, Tell Hesban, has 
been excavated with any degree of thoroughness, and most 
of the excavated sites are located N of the Mujib. Yet the 
following observations are in order. 

By 1970, when Glueck published a revised edition of his 
The Other Side of the Jordan , evidence had begun to emerge 
which indicated that there was not a total gap during the 
MB and LB Ages. Recognizing this, he softened his posi¬ 
tion considerably. The trend has continued, and the recent 
evidence suggests that the hypothesis probably should be 
dropped altogether. Obviously the MB and LB Ages were 
not a high point of urban life in Moab; but people were 
living on the plateau at that time, and living at some of the 
same city/village sites which have been occupied off and on 
throughout the ages. Moreover, while the number of set¬ 
tlements (as represented by surface pottery) increased 
dramatically during the Iron Age, the artifactual evidence 
recovered thus far is insufficient to determine whether 
there was a sudden increase in the number of villages at 
the beginning of Iron I. In short, rather than an occupa¬ 
tional gap during the MB and LB Ages concluded by a 
sudden surge of Iron I settlements, it may be more accu¬ 
rate to project a gradual increase in the number of settle¬ 
ments from a low point in the MB Age to a high point in 
Iron II. 

The question of border forts surrounding ancient Moab 
requires further investigation. Clearly there were some 
Iron I border forts, such as Khirbet Medeinet el- 
Mu c arradieh excavated by Olavarri. Yet several of the ruins 
which Glueck proposed as Moabite border forts show 
predominantly Nabatean and Roman pottery. Without 
excavating, therefore, it is difficult to know whether these 
sites were actually fortified during the Iron Age. Glueck’s 
claim that a pattern of Iron Age settlements marked the 
route of the “Rings Highway” mentioned in Num 20:17 
and 21:22 must be qualified as well. It is not at all clear 
that derek hdmmelek should be read as a proper name or 
that the road(s) to which the Num 20:17 and 21:22 refer 
passed through the Transjordan. While there are Iron Age 


sites situated along the route of the later Via Nova, the 
most recent archaeological evidence does not indicate a 
particular concentration of Iron Age sites along this route. 

There is some conflict between the archaeological find¬ 
ings at Dhiban and Tell Hesban (the sites of ancient Dibon 
and Heshbon respectively) and evidence pertaining to 
these two cities supplied by the ancient written records. If 
Tipun in the so-called “Palestinian List” from the reign of 
Tuthmosis III and Tbnuv in the inscription from the reign 
of Ramesses II are to be identified with Dibon (see below), 
then one would expect Dhiban to show archaeological 
evidence of occupation during the LB Age. Yet excavators 
reported nothing from either the MB or LB Ages at 
Dhiban and only a small amount of Iron I material. Late 
Bronze remains were to be expected at Tell Hesban also, 
since the Israelites are reported to have defeated King 
Sihon of Heshbon at the time of their Exodus from Egypt 
(Num 21:21-35; Deut 2:30-37; Judg 11:19-22), and the 
Exodus is usually dated during the LB Age. Yet the earliest 
significant remains uncovered at Tell Hesban date from 
the 12th century b.c., well after the close of the LB Age. 
Moreover, even the 12th century remains at Tell Hesban 
are meager. 

Finally, while certain features of the material culture of 
the Moabites suggest influence from the direction of Egypt 
(Balu c Stele relief) and N Syria (Shlhan Stele), there is even 
more abundant evidence of close continuity between the 
material culture of the Moabites and that of their immedi¬ 
ate neighbors, including Israel (pottery styles including 
the collared rim jars and a “pillared building” at Khirbet 
Medeinet el-Mu c arradieh, language and script of the 
Mesha Inscription, etc.). This duality of cultural connec¬ 
tions is illustrated by a proto-aeolic capital first reported 
by Glueck at Mediebi c , an Iron Age ruin situated on the 
desert frontier of the S plateau. Although the nearest 
parallels are from W Palestine (Megiddo, Samaria, Ramat 
Rahel), the motif is best known from the coast of Asia 
Minor. 

D. Moab and Moabites in Ancient Texts 

Ancient Egyptian, Moabite, and Assyrian inscriptions 
provide occasional bits of information about ancient Moab 
and the Moabites. Also Moab figures prominently in the 
Hebrew Bible. 

1. Moab in Egyptian Sources. The so-called Execration 
Texts from the 19th or 18th centuries b.c. (MB Age) 
contain possible references to places in Moab. Also these 
texts mention “rulers of the Shutu” among Egypt’s Asiatic 
enemies. We have already referred to one of these Shutu 
rulers, ShemuLabu(m), and suggested the possibility that 
“Shutu” is the Egyptian equivalent of “Sheth” which in 
turn is paralleled with Moab in Num 24:17-18. It does not 
follow, of course, that the Shutu of the MB Age were 
specifically Moabites, but only that the biblical poet, com¬ 
posing at a much later time, regarded the Moabites as 
belonging to Shutu stock. 

Egypt maintained a strong presence in Syria-Palestine 
during the LB Age, beginning especially with the reign of 
Thutmosis III (ca. 1482-1450 b.c.). The texts indicate 
contact primarily with the towns and villages along the 
main roads, but the Egyptians also encountered non-sed- 
entary folk throughout Syria-Palestine whom they re- 
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ferred to generally as “Shasu.” None of the Shasu refer¬ 
ences in the Egyptian texts point specifically to the region 
E of the Dead Sea. Yet the Egyptians no doubt would have 
considered this region, at least its desert frontier, as Shasu 
territory. It has been observed, moreover, that the central 
figure depicted on the Balu c Stele wears a headdress of 
exactly the sort worn by Shasu in Egyptian reliefs from 
Dynasties 19 and 20. It is tempting to conclude, therefore, 
that BHu < figure was a Shasu king. This may, however, be 
a hasty conclusion. While Shasu clearly are depicted with 
this sort of headdress in the Egyptian reliefs, it is less clear 
that all of those so depicted were Shasu, 

One of the topographical lists from the reign of Thut- 
mosis III, the so-called “Palestinian List” (also called the 
“Megiddo List”), may indicate that he passed through the 
Moabite plateau on one of his Asiatic campaigns. This 
depends, however, on a somewhat tenuous identification 
of the places mentioned in the list with places in Moab. 
Two other inscriptions suggest that Ramesses II (ca. 1304- 
1237) may have campaigned in the region two centuries 
later. The first of these, a brief topographical list inscribed 
on a statue of Ramesses II, includes what appears to be 
the name “Moab.” Unfortunately, the list is brief and 
largely destroyed. The second is actually a grouping of 
three texts, two of them original lines of palimpsests, from 
the inscriptions on the outer face of the E wall of the Court 
of Ramesses II of the Luxor temple. K. A. Kitchen recon¬ 
structed the three texts and identified one of the places 
mentioned, tbnvw y as Dibon. As indicated above, however, 
this identification encounters some archaeological difficul¬ 
ties and has been challenged on other grounds as well. 

The conclusion that the region E of the Dead Sea was 
well within the range of Egyptian influence during the 
Middle and Late Bronze Ages seems certain, even when 
allowance is made for the various uncertainties mentioned 
above. Moreover, this conclusion is confirmed by the Balu c 
Stele which, as indicated above, probably dates near the 
end of the LB Age. 

2. The Mesha Inscription and Other Moabite Frag¬ 
ments. The Mesha Inscription appears on a memorial stele 
erected by King Mesha who ruled Moab during the 9th 
century b.c. Mesha seems to have taken the throne roughly 
midway through the reign of Ahab of Israel (ca. 873-851 
b.c.) and lived to see the collapse of the Omride dynasty 
which occurred soon before 841 b.c. As was typical of 
royal memorial inscriptions of the day, the Mesha Inscrip¬ 
tion begins by introducing Mesha and then proceeds to 
describe the major achievements of his reign. Two items 
stand out, both mentioned in the opening lines: the recov¬ 
ery of the land of Medeba from Israelite control, and the 
building at Qarhoh of a sanctuary dedicated to the Moab¬ 
ite god Kemosh (Chemosh). Apparently, the stele was 
established on the occasion of the completion of the sanc¬ 
tuary. (See the English translation in ANET t pp. 320-21.) 
After a lengthy prologue, the text recounts Mesha’s actions 
in connection with the recovery of the land of Medeba and 
what apparently was a fairly extensive building program 
at Qarhoh. Recovery of the land of Medeba involved the 
taking of at least three Israelite cities: Ataroth, Nebo, and 
Jahaz. Against Ataroth and Nebo, Mesha launched cam¬ 
paigns that concluded with massacres of their respective 
populations. Less clear are the circumstances of the taking 


of jahaz, which had been fortified by the Israelites and 
possibly served as an administrative center while N Moab 
was under Israelite control. The Israelites may have aban¬ 
doned Jahaz without a fight since Mesha claims to have 
taken it without any mention of military action or massa¬ 
cre. Moabite loyalists resettled Ataroth, Jahaz, and proba¬ 
bly Nebo (although this is not stated specifically). 

The sanctuary was only part of a much more extensive 
building program at Qarhoh, which in turn probably was 
the royal (acropolis) district of Dibon, Mesha’s capital city. 

Mesha’s building activities elsewhere in the land in¬ 
cluded work at Baal-meon (a reservoir), Qaryaten, Aroer, 
and Bezer. He also built several Moabite sanctuaries (Beth- 
bamoth, Beth-diblathain, Beth-baal-meon) and improved 
the road crossing the Arnon. As the inscription draws to a 
close, Mesha claims that “all Dibon” was loyal to him and 
that he ruled over a hundred towns which he had brought 
under Dibonite control. The last lines, which are badly 
damaged, report a campaign against Hauronen. 

The name of Mesha’s father may be provided by a small 
inscription fragment discovered at Kerak in 1958 (or soon 
before). This basalt fragment, only 14 x 12.5 cm, seems 
to have a close parallel in a funerary stele discovered near 
Aleppo in 1891. If so, then the inscription was written in 
horizontal lines across the garment of a standing figure. 
Parts of only four lines survive and have been recon¬ 
structed by W. L. Reed and F. V. Winnett to read as follows: 

. . . K]myt, king of Moab, the . . . 

... of Kemosh (to serve) as an altar (?) because he . . . 

. . . his . . . And behold I made . . . 

The script resembles that of the Mesha Inscription. More¬ 
over, the first part of the king’s name is missing in the 
Kerak fragment, while the last part of the name of Mesha’s 
father is missing in the Mesha Inscription (Kms[. .]). The 
translation proposed above reconstructs them as the same 
name, Kemoshyatti. 

Two more fragments with bits of Canaanite (Moabite) 
script have been discovered, one at Dhlban and one at 
Khirbet Balu c . In neither case can a full word be recon¬ 
structed with some degree of certainty. Also an ostracon 
with a possible mem and ivaw has been discovered at Khir¬ 
bet Balu c . 

3. Moab in the Assyrian Tfexts. The 734-732 b.c. cam¬ 
paigns of Tiglath-pileser III brought all of Syria-Palestine, 
including the Moabite region, under Assyrian domination. 
Thus the royal Assyrian documents provide occasional 
glimpses of Moabite affairs. The first such glimpse is 
provided by a fragment of a clay tablet discovered at 
Nimrud. This fragment provides a long list of kings who 
paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser shortly after 734 b.c. 
Among the kings listed is one Salamanu of Moab (ANET, 
282). Another text, a prism fragment dating from the 
reign of Sargon II (721-705 b.c.), mentions Moab among 
certain Palestinian kingdoms implicated in an anti-Assyr¬ 
ian revolt led by Ashdod in 713 (ANET, 287). The revolt, 
signalled by Ashdod’s refusal to pay the required annual 
tribute to Assyria, was quickly crushed. Presumably Moab 
paid off Sargon and escaped punishment. 

Two letters, which cannot be dated specifically but be¬ 
long approximately to the period of Tiglath-pileser and 
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Sargon, also mention Moab. One records the delivery of 
horses, presumably as tribute, to Calah by officials from 
Egypt, Judah, Moab, and Ammon. The other, from an 
Assyrian official and delivered to Nineveh by a messenger 
named Ezazu, reports a raid on Moabite territory by men 
of Gidir-land (Saggs 1955). 

A certain Kammusunadbi from Moab is mentioned 
among the local Palestinian kings who rushed with pres¬ 
ents to assure Sennacherib of their loyalty when he 
marched against Philistia and Judah in 701 b.c. ( ANET, 
287). A much shorter text from the reign of either Sen¬ 
nacherib or his successor Esarhaddon reports further trib¬ 
ute from the Ammonites, Moabites, Judeans, and possibly 
Edomites {ANET, 301). A King Musuri of Moab is listed 
among others (including Manasseh of Judah and Qaush- 
gabri of Edom) who transported building materials to 
Nineveh during the reign of Esarhaddon (ANET, 291). 
Musuri, Manasseh, and Qaushgabri are listed again among 
local Palestinian rulers who delivered presents to Ashur- 
banipal and provided military service for the latter’s wars 
against Egypt {ANET, 294). 

Finally, two texts from the reign of Ashurbanipal are 
instructive in that (a) they presume that the kingdoms of 
the Transjordan are loyal Assyrian vassals and thus due 
Assyrian protection, and (b) they witness to the fact that 
protection was needed from the direction of Arabia. The 
threat seems to have been primarily from the Qedarites, a 
largely nomadic people who roamed the desert region E 
and SE of Damascus. One of these texts reports a cam¬ 
paign conducted by Ashurbanipal against Uate 5 , identified 
in the text as king of Arabia but elsewhere as son of 
Haza^il, king of Qedar {ANET, 297-98). In the other text 
Ashurbanipal claims credit for a victory over Ammuladi, 
king of Qedar, although one Kamashaltu king of Moab 
seems to have been the actual victor {ANET, 298). 

4. Moab and Moabites in the Hebrew Bible. The bibli¬ 
cal books Genesis through Joshua present an essentially 
continuous narrative which begins with creation and pre¬ 
sents a highly theologized account of Israelite affairs until 
they are securely settled in “the Land of Canaan.” Moab 
and the Moabites play a fairly prominent, although sec¬ 
ondary, role in that story. 

The Moabites appear first in Gen 19:30-38, the story of 
Lot’s seduction by his two daughters and the resulting 
births of the two sons, Moab and Ben-ammi. Gen 36:31— 
39 (= 1 Chr 1:43-50) may be a Moab-related text as well. 
These verses purport to present a list of “kings who 
reigned in the land of Edom before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel,” but it has been observed 
(a) that the list seems to have been derived from two 
different sources, and (b) that one of the sources probably 
pertained to early Moabite, rather than Edomite, rulers. 
Specifically, three of the names in the list may have Moabite 
connections: Bela the son of Beor whose city was Dinha- 
bah; Hadad the son of Bedad, who smote Midian in the 
field of Moab; and Hadar (or Hadad) whose city was Pau 
(Bartlett 1965). 

According to the biblical narrative which continues 
through the books of Exodus and Leviticus to Numbers 
21, the Israelites escaped from Egypt under the leadership 
of Moses, wandered for forty years in the wilderness, and 
arrived finally at the plains “across the Jordan from Jeri¬ 


cho.” There they remained encamped, we are told, until 
Moses died (Deuteronomy 34) and Joshua led the Israelites 
across the Jordan into the land of Canaan (Joshua 1-3). 
The plains of Moab provide the setting for a considerable 
portion of the Genesis-Joshua narrative, therefore, from 
Numbers 21 through Joshua 3. The events reported in 
these chapters may be summarized as follows. 

The Israelites reached N Moab and defeated Sihon, an 
Amorite king who had taken this region from the Moabites 
and ruled it from Heshbon. They also defeated Og, an¬ 
other Amorite king who ruled still further N, and thus 
gained possession of virtually all the Transjordan (Num 
21:10-35). Balak, a Moabite king, called on the prophet 
Balaam to curse the Israelites who now were encamped in 
the plains of Moab. Balaam, insisting that he could speak 
only what God gave him to speak, blessed Israel instead of 
cursing them (Numbers 22-24). Some of the Israelites 
began to worship Baal of Peor, and one even cohabited 
with a Midianite woman. Phinehas, son of Eleazer the 
priest, killed the couple. God commanded Moses and 
Eleazer to harass and smite the Midianites (Numbers 25). 
Moses and Eleazer conducted a census of the congrega¬ 
tion, after which Yahweh provided further legal and cultic 
instructions (Numbers 26-30). Israel avenged the Midi¬ 
anites; the Reubenites and Gadites were assigned territory 
in N Moab; Manassehite clans received territory still fur¬ 
ther N, and Yahweh provided further instructions (Num¬ 
bers 31-36). Moses reviewed key events which had oc¬ 
curred while the Israelites wandered in the wilderness and 
camped in the plains of Moab, reviewed the law which God 
had handed down to him, viewed the promised land from 
Pisgah, and died (Deuteronomy 1-34). Leadership was 
transferred to Joshua at that point, who began prepara¬ 
tions for the conquest of Canaan (Joshua 1-3). 

Events of the “Plains of Moab” stage in the Israelite 
journey from Egypt also are mentioned from time to time 
later on in the biblical narrative as it continues through 2 
Kings (see, for example, the summary of conquests in 
Joshua 12-13 and the exchange of messages between Jeph- 
thah and the Ammonite king in Judg 11:12-28). 

One must take into account that Genesis-2 Kings is a 
composite narrative composed long after the described 
circumstances and events would have occurred. Its compos¬ 
ite character becomes especially obvious when one exam¬ 
ines the “plains of Moab” segment summarized above. In 
addition to abrupt shifts in vocabulary and literary style 
which sometimes are noticeable even in translation, there 
is corresponding disunity in the content of the story. For 
example, the Israelite defeat of Sihon and seizure of his 
kingdom is reported in Num 21:21—30 as if there were no 
Moabite king with conflicting territorial claims. Then the 
Balak/Balaam episode which follows (and which has Balak 
much concerned about Israelite presence in the plains of 
Moab) is narrated without any apparent awareness of 
Sihon’s role in political affairs or that the Israelites had 
already taken from Sihon all of the territory N of the 
Arnon. 

Traditio-historical considerations also caution against an 
uncritical acceptance of the testimony of the narrative. 
The story about Lot and his daughters has all the appear¬ 
ances of a folk story, for example. And the claim that 
Sihon took from Moab the region N of the Arnon and 
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then lost it to the Israelites has obvious propagandists 
overtones; it seeks to legitimize Israelite possession of 
territory which even other parts of the Hebrew Bible 
recognize as belonging historically to Moab. Moreover, as 
indicated above, the Sihon tradition is contradicted by 
archaeological evidence. Heshbon, identified as the capital 
of Sihon’s Amorite kingdom, apparently was not even 
occupied at the time when these events supposedly oc¬ 
curred. 

Nevertheless, even if the Genesis-Joshua account cannot 
be taken at face value for purposes of historical reconstruc¬ 
tion, matters of historical interest pertaining to Moab can 
be gleaned from the traditions embedded in it. The story 
of Lot’s daughters, for example, in spite of its folkloristic 
character and derogatory slant, shows that the Israelites 
regarded the Moabites and Ammonites as relatives. The 
common heritage of these peoples is suggested also, as we 
have seen, by their shared material culture. Other passages 
in the Hebrew Bible indicate that there was constant inter¬ 
change between the Israelites and Moabites including in¬ 
termarriage. The genealogical record at the end of the 
book of Ruth is especially noteworthy in this regard. It 
claims, namely, that King David himself was descended 
from the Moabitess Ruth. Among the numerous obscure 
notations in the genealogies of 1 Chronicles 1-8, on the 
other hand, is mention of a Moabite ruler of Judaean 
descent (1 Chr 4:22). 1 Chr 8:8-10 speaks of one Shahar- 
aim (presumably a descendant of Benjamin, although the 
context is unclear) who . . had sons in the country of 
Moab after he had sent away Hushim and Baara his wives. 
He had sons by Hodesh his wife: Jobab, Zibia, Mesha, 
Malcam, Jeuz, Sachia, and Mirmah. There were his sons, 
heads of fathers’ houses.” 

The Sihon passages bear witness to the political conflicts 
between the Israelites, Moabites, and Ammonites during 
biblical times, indicate that competition for control of N 
Moab was a central issue in much of this conflict, and 
remind us that international disputes always involve some 
degree of propaganda warfare. No doubt the Moabites 
and Ammonites also had their own versions of earlier 
history which supported their respective claims to N Moab. 

Similarly, the traditions that report religious apostasy 
and violence at Beth-peor, although projected back to the 
Mosaic era when all Israel supposedly was camped in the 
Plains of Moab, probably had more to do with the on¬ 
going experiences of Israelite clans who lived permanently 
among the Moabites (and Midianites!) in the disputed 
region. While many will have married non-Israelite wives 
and worshiped local gods at Moabite shrines, there will 
have been counter efforts to maintain ethnic and religious 
distinctiveness; and this distinctiveness will have added a 
local dynamic to the violence which inevitably occurred 
each time the disputed territory changed hands (e.g., 
David’s selective massacre of Moabites; Mesha’s massacre 
of Gadites). 

The cultic center at Beth-peor on the NW edge of the 
Moabite plateau apparently played a central role in much 
of this struggle, and the conflicting attitudes which Israel¬ 
ites would have held concerning this shrine are reflected 
in the conflicting biblical traditions regarding Baalam. 
Numbers 22-24 reflects an essentially positive attitude 
toward Beth-peor and Baalam. It was from Beth-peor, we 
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are told, that Balaam uttered his third oracle of blessing 
upon the Israelites. Numbers 25 and 32 depict Beth-peor 
as an evil place, on the other hand, symbolic of the evils of 
religious apostasy. Balaam, correspondingly, is an evil 
prophet who encouraged Moabite and Midianite women 
to draw Israelite men into their foreign cult (see also Deut 
23:4; Josh 22:17; Neh 13:2; 2 Pet 2:15). 

The ambivalent cultic situation in which the Israelites 
who settled E of the Jordan found themselves is reflected 
further in Joshua 22. 

The Genesis-Joshua narrative continues in the books of 
Judges-2 Kings (excluding Ruth). The next reported event 
in Israelite-Moabite relations is an episode associated with 
the time of the Israelite judges when “Eglon the king of 
Moab” allied himself with the Ammonites and Amalekites, 
defeated Israel, and took possession of “the city of Palms.” 
Thus the people of Israel served Eglon for eighteen years, 
according to the story, until Yahweh raised up a deliverer. 
This deliverer was Ehud, a Benjaminite, who assassinated 
Eglon, mustered an army, and seized the fords of the 
Jordan so that about 10,000 Moabites were killed (Judg 
3:12-30). 

After the Eglon/Ehud episode, the Judges-2 Kings cor¬ 
pus contains only brief references and one extended nar¬ 
rative (2 Kgs 3:4-27) pertaining to Israelite-Moabite rela¬ 
tions. Saul is reported to have “fought against all his 
enemies on every side, against Moab, against the Ammon¬ 
ites, against Edom, against the kings of Zobah, and against 
the Philistines; wherever he turned he put them to the 
worse” (1 Sam 14:47). David, while a fugitive from Saul, 
left his parents with the king of Moab (1 Sam 22:3-4). Yet 
we read later in the account of his reign that David “. . . 
defeated Moab, and measured them with a line, making 
them lie down on the ground; two lines he measured to be 
put to death, and one full line to be spared. And the 
Moabites became servants to David and brought tribute” 
(2 Sam 8:2). Unfortunately the text of 2 Sam 24:5-7, which 
reports a census undertaken by David, is difficult to follow. 
It seems clear, however, that the census officials began at 
Aroer on the N bank of the Arnon and worked northward 
from there. Thus David apparently exercised direct con¬ 
trol only over N Moab. Solomon is reported to have in¬ 
dulged the worship of foreign gods in Jerusalem, and 
Josiah to have reversed this policy two centuries later. In 
both instances Chemosh, the Moabite god, is mentioned (1 
Kgs 11:7, 33; 2 Kgs 23:13). 

2 Kings 1:1 and 3:4-5 report that king Mesha of Moab, 
who had been required to deliver annual tribute to Ahab, 
rebelled against Israel following Ahab’s death. 2 Kgs 3:6- 
27 recounts then Jehoram’s unsuccessful attempt to re¬ 
store Israelite authority over Moab. After the Omride- 
Mesha conflict, the Moabites are mentioned only twice 
more in the Judges-2 Kings narrative. Both instances have 
to do with Moabite raids W of the Jordan (2 Kgs 13:20— 
21; 24:2). Apparently, the latter half of the 9th century 
was a bleak time for the peoples of Palestine, as illustrated 
by the Elisha stories. None dared challenge the Syrians 
who exploited the land without providing security. 2 Kgs 
13:20-21, intended to illustrate the power of Elisha even 
after his death, mentions Moabite raids which presumably 
occurred under the shadow of Syrian oppression. Moabite 
raids would continue to be a problem in still later years. 2 
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Kgs 24:2 reports that, when Jehoiakim rebelled against 
Nebuchadnezzar, Yahweh “sent against him bands of the 
Chaldeans, and bands of the Syrians, and bands of the 
Moabites, and bands of the Ammonites.” 

References to Moab and Moabites in the prose sections 
of the Hebrew Bible appear outside the Genesis-2 Kings 
corpus also. The book of Ruth has been mentioned al¬ 
ready. Regardless of the historicity of the story, one must 
consider the underlying assumption of the storyteller that 
Moab would have been a reasonable place to go in search 
of grain when famine struck Judah. The Chronicler pro¬ 
vides a not entirely convincing story of how Yahweh saved 
Jerusalem during Jehoshaphat’s reign from a combined 
attack by Moabites, Ammonites, and Meunites (2 Chr 
20:1-30). The city was saved, according to the story, with¬ 
out its defenders so much as raising a spear. Mention 
should be made also of two Moab references in the prose 
sections of Jeremiah. Near the beginning of Zedekiah’s 
reign, when Jeremiah warned the king against challenging 
the Babylonian hold on Judah, he apparently attempted 
to send the same message to neighboring kings by way of 
their envoys who had come to Jerusalem to confer with 
Zedekiah. The kings of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and 
Sidon are mentioned in particular (Jeremiah 27, see esp. 
v.3). Jeremiah 40:11-12, on the other hand, describes 
circumstances after the Babylonians had captured Jerusa¬ 
lem for a second time and placed the government in the 
hands of Gedaliah. At that time Jews who had fled to the 
Transjordan began to return to their homes, and Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom are specified as the lands to which 
they had fled. 

In the poetical sections of the Hebrew Bible, references 
to Moab and the Moabites are usually in very generalized 
contexts which treat Moab as an enemy along with other 
neighboring nations. Thus in Exodus 15, the so-called 
“Song of the Sea,” the Moabites figure among those terri¬ 
fied by Yahweh’s mighty deeds in Israel’s behalf (Exod 
15:14-15). Moab appears also in Psalm 60 and 108, which 
partially duplicate each other. These communal laments 
appear to Yahweh to show his strength and express confi¬ 
dence that he will do so. The salvation oracle is given as 
divine proclamation: “Moab is my washbasin; upon Edom 
I cast my shoe; over Philistia I shout in triumph” (Ps 60:8; 
108:9). Similarly, Psalm 83, which probably dates from the 
waning years of the Judean monarchy before the collapse 
of the Assyrian empire, calls upon God to take vengeance 
on various enemies including Moab. 

The books of Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah include collec¬ 
tions of oracles directed against individual foreign nations 
(Amos 1-2; Isaiah 13-23; Jeremiah 46—51). The oracles 
in Amos introduce the book, and all of them follow a 
similar format. They address in turn Damascus, Philistia, 
Tyre, Edom, the Ammonites, and Moab (2:1—3). The 
collection of Moab oracles in Isaiah 15—16 and Jeremiah 
48 partially duplicate each other. Jeremiah additionally 
includes a variant version of the Num 21:27-30 oracle 
pertaining to Sihon and Heshbon. Very little specific infor¬ 
mation about Moabite history can be derived from any of 
these prophetical texts. The one cited above from Amos 
leaves us completely in the dark, for example, as to the 
identity of the Moabite king who burned the bones of the 
Edomite king or the circumstances of his deed. The ora¬ 


cles do, however, have some implications for the historical 
geography of Moab, even if the evidence they provide is 
difficult to interpret. 

In addition to these oracles which focus specifically on 
Moab, several other poetical texts mention Moab in antici¬ 
pation of a restoration of Israel and downfall of her 
neighbors (Isa 11:12-16; 25:10-12; Jer 9:25-26; 25:15- 
29; Ezek 25:8-11; Zeph 2:8-11; see also Balaam’s oracle 
in Num 24:15-24, esp. v 17). Finally, some mention should 
be made of the occasional references to Moab in postexilic 
biblical texts, most of which also mention the Moabites 
along with Judah’s other neighbors in derogatory fashion 
(Ezra 9:1; Dan 11:41; Jdt 1:12; 5:2; 5:22; 7:8). Neh 13:1 
notes that the books of Moses denied Moabites and Am¬ 
monites admission to the assembly of God because of their 
behavior toward Israel at the time of the exodus. The 
Hebrew text of Sir 36:10, reminiscent of Num 24:17 and 
Jer 48:45, specifies “Moabite” princes as the object of 
divine wrath. 

E. Moabite History 

Moab was one of several relatively small kingdoms that 
emerged in the Levant during the early centuries of the 
Iron Age, existed for a time alongside each other, and 
then fell under the domination of the Assyrians. Those 
kingdoms which survived the Assyrians with their national 
identity intact would not survive the Babylonians, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, who dominated the Levant each in 
turn after the Assyrians. Among these Iron Age kingdoms 
was Moab. Unfortunately very little is known about the 
origin of the Moabites or the details of their history. 

1. Moabite Origins. According to the Genesis-Joshua 
narrative reviewed above, the Moabites descended from an 
ancestor named Moab, Lot’s son/grandson (Gen 19:37), 
and their land was inhabited in earliest times by a race of 
giants known as the Emim (Deut 2:10). One would suppose 
also, from an uncritical reading of the narrative, that the 
Moabites already were organized into a monarchy when 
the Israelites passed through the Transjordan on their 
exodus from Egypt (Num 21:10-20; Deut 2:9-19); that 
the Moabite king on the throne at the time was named 
Balak (Num 22-24); that a large section of Moabite terri¬ 
tory (N Moab) had been lost to an Amorite king named 
Sihon soon before the Israelites arrived on the scene (Num 
21:26-30), and that the Israelites took this Moabite terri¬ 
tory from Sihon (Num 21:21-25). As observed above, 
however, the Genesis-Joshua narrative is not a reliable 
source of information regarding Moabite origins. For one 
thing, it was compiled several centuries after Balak and 
Sihon supposedly lived. 

We know now that, contrary to Glueck’s findings, the 
Moabite plateau was occupied to some degree throughout 
the Bronze Age. Neither does the archaeological evidence 
suggest a major cultural break in the S Transjordan be¬ 
tween the Bronze Age and the Iron Age. There is no 
reason to suppose, accordingly, that the Moabite kingdom 
emerged from newcomers to the region. In other words, 
the Moabites of biblical times may have been, for the most 
part, descendants of the general population which had 
inhabited the region E of the Dead Sea from earliest times. 

2. Early Moabite Monarchy? All of our information 
about the Moabite kingdom(s) prior to King Mesha also 
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comes from the Hebrew Bible, beginning with the refer¬ 
ences indicated above to an early Moabite king named 
Balak. Judg 3:12-30 mentions another Moabite king 
named Eglon who ruled “the city of palms” (probably 
Jericho) during the time of the Judges. The biblical narra¬ 
tives pertaining to Balak and Eglon have very obvious 
legendary overtones. But even if they are to be taken as 
historically trustworthy, one cannot assume that Balak and 
Eglon ruled over a united Moabite state which included all 
of the region E of the Dead Sea. More likely, the political 
situation in S Transjordan during the opening centuries of 
the Iron Age will have been characterized by political 
disunity and diversity. There will have been a few modest 
cities, each with its king who also controlled some of the 
surrounding countryside. However tribal elders also will 
have played a role in the political structure, especially 
among the villages scattered throughout the land. Also 
from time to time there will have arisen local chieftains 
who carved out local kingdoms. Eglon may have been a 
king of this sort. Even Mesha’s realm, as we shall see below, 
may not have encompassed all of Moab. 

By the same measure, the biblical claim that David de¬ 
feated Moab (2 Sam 8:2) does not necessarily mean, as 
often presupposed by Bible atlases, that he conquered and 
annexed to Israel all the land of Moab from the Dead Sea 
to the desert and from Heshbon to the River Zered. More 
likely, he subjugated only the region N of the Arnon. 

3. Mesha’s Kingdom. The only Moabite king that we 
know much about and, correspondingly, the only period 
of Moabite history for which we have any substantial de¬ 
tails, is king Mesha who ruled from Dibon during the mid- 
9th century B.c. He was a contemporary of the strong 
Omride dynasty of Israel (Omri, Ahab, Ahaziah, Jehoram) 
and is reported in the Hebrew Bible to have rebelled 
against Israelite domination after Ahab’s death (2 Kgs 1:1; 
3:4-27). The main reason that Mesha and his period is so 
well known, however, is that he left his own record of his 
major deeds—the Mesha Inscription. Unfortunately the 
information provided by the Mesha Inscription does not 
correlate easily with the related materials in the Hebrew 
Bible (esp. 2 Kgs 1:1 and 3:4-27). Thus the following 
proposed reconstruction of events is somewhat hypotheti¬ 
cal. 

Mesha followed his father to the throne in Dibon 
roughly midway during Ahab’s reign. Most of N Moab was 
under Israelite domination at the time and Mesha, as his 
father before him, had to pay annual tribute to the Om* 
rides. The political situation in Israel took a turn for the 
worse after Ahab died, and Mesha seized the opportunity 
to rebell. At first the “rebellion” would have consisted of 
Mesha’s refusal to pay the annual tribute, along with 
preparations for defense in case Israel took military action. 
When it was apparent that Ahaziah, who followed Ahab to 
the throne, could not take action because of a personal 
accident and other difficulties in Samaria (2 Kings 1), 
Mesha proceeded with military moves of his own intended 
to restore Moabite control over N Moab. Probably it was 
necessary only to settle affairs with a few pro-Israelite 
cities, perhaps only Ataroth and Nebo, since most of the 
population of the disputed region was Moabite and would 
have welcomed the change. When Ahaziah died, Jehoram 
ascended the throne in Samaria and organized a military 


campaign against Mesha. The account of the campaign in 
2 Kgs 3:4-27 is beset with literary problems and its details 
should not be pressed too far (Miller 1967; Bartlett 1983). 
The essence of the account is that the attacking army 
approached Moab from around the S end of the Dead Sea, 
devastated fields and cisterns throughout the land, laid 
siege to Kir-hareseth where Mesha had retreated, but then 
withdrew from the city when Mesha sacrificed his oldest 
son on the city wall. 

Mesha seems to have had a long reign and claims in his 
inscription to have been an active builder. Near the end of 
the inscription, where it is badly damaged and concluding 
lines are broken off entirely, Mesha claims to have under¬ 
taken a victorious military campaign against Horonaim. It 
is noteworthy that, with the possible exception of the 
Horonaim campaign, all of Mesha’s activities reported in 
the inscription were confined to N Moab, the region N of 
the Arnon. Whether the Horonaim campaign would have 
taken him into the main Moabite plateau depends on the 
location of Horonaim (see below). Even allowing for the 
possibility that Horonaim was located S of the Arnon, 
however, the pattern of his recorded deeds strongly sug¬ 
gests that Mesha’s effective rule was confined to N Moab. 

4. Moab under the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Per¬ 
sians. The Assyrian texts imply that Moab fell under 
Assyrian domination during the 8th century b.c. as did 
the remainder of the Levant. Also the Assyrian texts 
provide the names of four additional Moabite kings: Sala- 
manu, who paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser; Kammusun- 
adbi, who pledged loyalty to Sennacherib; Musuri, a con¬ 
temporary of Manasseh of Judah, Esarhaddon, and 
Ashurbanipal; and Kamashaltu, who defeated the Qedar- 
ites later on in Ashurbanipal’s reign. Precise dates are 
unavailable for any of these four kings. 

According to Josephus, the Ammonites and Moabites 
were brought under Babylonian subjection five years after 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Ant 10.9.7). Presumably the 
peoples of the Transjordan, including the Moabite, submit¬ 
ted to Persian occupation as well, although there is no 
specific evidence available in this regard. 

5. Moab during Hellenistic-Roman Times. We are de¬ 
pendent almost entirely on Josephus for information 
about circumstances in the Transjordan during Hellenistic 
and Roman times. That the whole Transjordan was re¬ 
garded as part of Arabia (i.e., Nabatean realm) by the 
beginning of the 1st century b.c. is presupposed by Jose¬ 
phus’ account of the warfare between Alexander Jannaeus 
(103-76 b.c.) and the latter’s Nabatean contemporary, 
Obodas I. Josephus reports, namely, that Alexander over¬ 
came “the Arabians, such as the Moabites and Gileadites, 
and made them bring tribute” (Ant 13.13.5 §374). Later 
on, according to Josephus, Alexander “was forced to de¬ 
liver back to the king of Arabia the land of Moab and 
Gilead, which he had subdued, and places that were in 
them” (Ant 13.14.2 §382). This leaves the reader somewhat 
unprepared for Josephus’ account of the negotiations be¬ 
tween Hyrcanus II and Aretas III after Alexanders death, 
at which time Hyrcanus supposedly offered to return the 
Moabite cities if Aretas would support his bid for the 
Judean throne (Ant 14.1.4§18). Pbmpey's eastern cam¬ 
paign in 64-63 b.c. brought all of Syria-Palestine under 
the shadow of Rome. Nabatea, including the Moabite re- 
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gion, became a client kingdom. No doubt the bulk of the 
population consisted of descendants of the ancient Mo¬ 
abites, and the name would survive for a long time—e.g., 
in that of the two chief cities, Rabbath Moab and Karak 
Moab. For all practical purposes, however, the history of 
ancient Moab had come to an end. 

F. Moabite Place Names 

Since most of the written information about ancient 
Moab must be gleaned from non-Moabite sources, it is not 
surprising that the towns and villages of the more accessi¬ 
ble region N of the Arnon/Mujib are much better docu¬ 
mented than those of the S plateau. Most of the Moabite 
towns and villages mentioned in the Hebrew Bible, for 
example, and virtually all of those which can be located 
today with any degree of confidence, were situated in N 
Moab. Noteworthy also is the fact that Mesha’s capital city, 
Dibon, and all of the other places mentioned in his inscrip¬ 
tion with the possible exception of Hauronen, were located 
N of the Arnon/Mujib. 

1. Northern Moab. As indicated above, the following 
site identifications have been proposed for places men¬ 
tioned in Egyptian sources: tipun/tbniw (equated with Mo¬ 
abite Dibon which is identical in turn with present-day 
Dhlban; M.R. 224101); kurmin (present-day 5 Umeiri); and 
betake (present-day Jelul). While these identifications are 
plausible, only the Dibon/Dhlban equation can be re¬ 
garded as reasonably certain. In addition to Dibon, the 
following towns and villages in N Moab known from the 
Hebrew Bible and/or the Mesha Inscription can also be 
located with reasonable confidence: Elealeh (present-day 
el- c Al; M.R. 228136), Heshbon (Tell Hesban; M.R. 
226134), Nebo (possibly Khirbet el-Mukhaiyat (M.R. 
220128] near Jebel en-Neba), Medeba (Madaba; M.R. 
225124), Baal-Meon = Beth-meon = Beth-baal-meon = 
Beon (Ma c In; M.R. 219120), Ataroth (Atarus; M.R. 
213109), Mephaath (Umm er-Ri$a$), and Aroer ( c Ara c ir; 
M.R. 228097). Beth-Peor would have been situated on the 
NW edge of the Moabite plateau, on the spur W of Tell 
Hesban and overlooking Wadi c Ayun Musa. The name of 
ancient Kerioth probably is preserved in that of present- 
day el-Quraiyat M.R. 215105), and the name of ancient 
Kiriathaim in that of Kirbet el-Qureiye near c Ayun ed- 
Dib. 

Bezer and Jahaz seem to have been prominent towns in 
N Moab and should be represented by equally prominent 
archaeological sites. Thus Bezer, which is listed in Josh 
20:8; 21:36 and 1 Chr 6:63 as a Refuge/Levitical city and 
described in Deut 4:43 as "Bezer in the wilderness on the 
tableland” often is associated with Umm el- c Amad (M.R. 
235132) on the desert side of N Moab. Jahaz, mentioned 
as the scene of Israel’s defeat of King Sihon of Heshbon 
(Num 21:23; Deut 2:32; Judg 11:20) and depicted as a 
place of some military importance near Dibon in the 
Mesha Inscription, possibly is to be associated with pres¬ 
ent-day Libb (M.R. 222112). Some scholars, however, con¬ 
tending that the Israelites would have approached Sihon’s 
realm from the desert side, search for Jahaz nearer to the 
desert frontier (e.g., Khirbet el-Medeineh [M.R. 236110] 
on Wadi el-Themed). 

2. Plains of Moab, Situated in the Plains of Moab were 
Nimrah, Beth-Jeshimoth and Abel-shittim. Nimrah proba¬ 


bly is to be associated with present-day Tell Nimrln. Euse¬ 
bius and Jerome identify Beth-Jeshimoth with a place 
called Ismuth ( Onomast . 266.27; 233.81; 103.9), the ancient 
name of which probably is preserved in that of present- 
day Khirbet es-Suweimeh (M.R. 206131). However, con¬ 
temporary scholars usually accept Glueck’s view that Tell 
c Azeimeh iM.R. 208132) nearby is the actual site of Beth- 
Jeshimoth. Earlier scholars generally identified Shittim 
with Tell Kefrein; but the more recent tendency, again 
following Glueck, has been to associate it with Tell el- 
Hammam (M.R. 214138). 

3. The Southern Plateau. Although the name Rabbath- 
Moab does not appear in any extant pre-Roman sources, it 
is by etymology an early Moabite name and is to be equated 
with present-day er-Rabbah (M.R. 220075). Rabbath 
Moab/er-Rabbah, which came to be called Areopolis dur¬ 
ing Late Roman and Byzantime times, has also been 
equated with Ar Moab. However there is very little to 
recommend this Rabbath Moab/Ar equation. A more likely 
site for Ar is probably Khirbet Balu c . Ar seems to have 
been a city of some importance (the name "Ar” is derived 
from the word for “city”) closely associated with Arnon. 
The ancient city represented by Khirbet Balu c would have 
been the gateway to the S plateau from N Moab, on the 
other hand, since the ancient N-S route through the 
Transjordan will have descended into the Arnon/Mujib 
canyon at Aroer, followed the canyon bed into the Wadi 
el-Balu c tributary, and then ascended the plateau of the S 
plateau at Khirbet Balu c . 

Kir-hereseth (Kir-heres, Kir-hares) usually is equated 
with present-day Kerak (M.R. 217066) on the basis of the 
Targumic rendering of “Kir” as kerak (Isa 15:1; 16:7, 11) 
and the geographical implications of the narrative of 2 
Kgs 3:4-27. But neither of these lines of evidence can be 
regarded as very secure. “Kir” is a common element in 
Moabite place names, and the Targum rendering may be a 
simple translation meaning "fortified city” rather than the 
proper name of a city. Literary critics have raised serious 
questions about the unity and historicity of 2 Kings 3, and 
even if taken at face value this narrative does not necessar¬ 
ily support the Kir-hereseth/Kerak identification. 

The "ascent of Luhith” mentioned in Isa 15:5b-6 gen¬ 
erally is associated with an ancient roadway which as¬ 
cended the Moabite plateau along the N slopes of Wadi 
en-Numera. Thus Luhith and Horonaim, which are men¬ 
tioned together in the Isaiah passage, would have been 
located along this roadway (but see Worschech and Knauf 
1986). Present-day Kathrabba seems the best candidate for 
the Luhith. 

G. Moabite Religion 

The Moabites of the Iron Age will have inherited reli¬ 
gious concepts and practices from their Bronze Age pre¬ 
decessors, whose religious practices will have been similar 
in turn to those of their Canaanite neighbors W of the 
Jordan (see Mattingly, EncRel 10:1-3). Place names such as 
Beth-baal-peor, Beth-baal-meon, and Bemoth-baal indi¬ 
cate the existance of local Baal shrines, for example. The 
Balu c Stele indicates strong Egyptian influence near the 
end of the LB Age, which no doubt will have extended to 
religion. As indicated above, the god and goddess depicted 
on opposite sides of the central figure may be Egyptian 
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deities. The place name Horonaim is also suggestive in this 
regard. A deity named Horon apparently was worshipped 
in both Egypt and Canaan (e.g., at Beth-horon). The place 
name Nebo may pertain in some way to the god Nabu 
worshipped in Babylon (Isa 46:1-2). 

Chemosh emerged as the national god of the Moabites, 
however, and was understood to have the same special 
relationship with them that Yahweh had with the Israelites. 
Jeremiah refers to the Moabites as “the people of Che- 
mosh” (48:46; see also Num 21:29). Chemosh appears as 
an element in royal names (Kammitsunadbi, KamashAtoi)', 
and the flowering of the Moabite kingdom under Mesha 
prompted the building of a royal compound in the capital 
city which featured a Chemosh sanctuary. 

The Moabites believed that their military successes and 
failures depended upon Chemosh’s favor or disfavor, so 
that the Mesha Inscription reads very much like some 
parts of the Hebrew Bible. Moab had fallen into difficult 
times because Chemosh was angry with his land, according 
to the inscription. But then it was Chemosh who enabled 
Mesha to recover the lost territories, commanded him to 
attack Hauronen, and presumably gave him victory there 
as well. Thus, Mesha dedicated the sanctuary to Chemosh 
“because he saved me from all the kings and caused me to 
triumph over all my adversaries” and the conquered terri¬ 
tories were incorporated into Chemosh’s domain. As 
Joshua is said to have devoted the city of Jericho with all its 
spoils and inhabitants to Yahweh for destruction (Josh 
6:17-21), so also Mesha consecrated the people of Ataroth 
and Nebo to destruction (herein) in gratitude to Chemosh. 
The narrative in 2 Kings 3 has Mesha resorting to child 
sacrifice, which also was not unknown in Israel (see, e.g., 2 
Kgs 16:3). Jer 48:7 refers to the priests of Chemosh, and 
the terminology of the Mesha Inscription suggests some 
system of divination—“Chemosh said to me, 'Go down, 
fight against Hauronen.” Several animal and human figu¬ 
rines have been found on Moabite sites, some of which 
may have had religious significance. 

Chemosh apparently was not just a local Moabite deity. 
A god named Kamish may appear in lists of deities from 
the EB archives at Ebla. Gods with similar names appear 
in a Babylonian list dating from the MB Age and in a LB 
Age tablet from Ugarit. Possibly Kemosh was the chief 
deity of the famous city of Carchemish in N Syria. Provid¬ 
ing further evidence of the international scope of Che¬ 
mosh worship (or evidence of the presence of Moabites in 
Egypt) are theophoric personal names based on Kemosh 
(Kemoshyhi, Kemoshzdk, KemoshpU) known from ostraca, graf¬ 
fiti, and papyrus fragments discovered at Sakkar. 

The reference to ‘str-kms in line 17 of the Mesha Inscrip¬ 
tion has been interpreted two different ways. Possibly it 
has to do with Chemosh’s consort, a female deity presum¬ 
ably associated in some way with the goddess Ishtar or 
Astarte. Alternatively, it may be a compound name for 
Chemosh himself—i.e., he would be associated in some 
way with c Ashtar, a male Canaanite deity, firstborn of the 
supreme god El, known from the Ugaritic texts. John Gray, 
a proponent of this latter view, has collected data which 
suggests that this Canaanite c Ashtar ( c Attr) was identical 
with a S Arabian god c Attar who was associated in turn 
with the morning and evening star (1949b). According to 


Gray, Chemosh, Milcom (the god of the Ammonites), and 
Sim (apparently worshipped in Jerusalem as indicated by 
the names Jerusalem Solomon , and Absalom) were all epi¬ 
thets or hypostases of this same astral deity. Thus the royal 
Moabite name Shalamanu (no less so than /£amm*sunadbi 
and Kamashahu) would be theophoric names pertaining to 
c Ashtar = Chemosh = Milcom = Sim. Likewise, Judg 11:24 
would not be mistaken when it identifies Chemosh as the 
god of the Ammonites, since Chemosh and Milcom would 
have been alternate designations for the same god. 
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J. Maxwell Miller 

MOAB, CITY OF (PLACE). The place where Balak 
went to meet Balaam, a site located “on the boundary 
formed by the Arnon, at the extremity of the boundary” 
(Num 22:36). “City of Moab” is the translated equivalent 
of “Ar of Moab” (Num 21:28); the two designations prob¬ 
ably refer to the same town. Ancient Ar’s exact location 
remains unknown, though several proposals have been 
made. Neither Rabbah (ancient Areopolis) nor el-Misna c 
fulfill the basic requirement of the text, i.e., location on or 
near the Arnon gorge. Ar, the city of Moab, may have been 
located at el-Balu c a, ca. 7 miles NE of Rabba. 

Gerald L. Mattingly 


MOABITE LANGUAGE. See LANGUAGES (IN¬ 
TRODUCTORY SURVEY). 

MOABITE STONE. See MESHA C STELE. 


MOADIAH (PERSON) [Heb mo^adyah], The eponymous 
ancestor of a priestly family headed by Pittai at the time of 
the high priest Joiakim (Neh 12:17). Some have suggested 
that this name is to be identified with the name Maadiah 
(Neh 12:5), the etymology of which is also uncertain. If 
the name Moadiah is a distinct and separate entity, how¬ 
ever, the question remains whether it derives from y c d 
(Yahweh summons) or m c d . The biblically attested meaning 
of the latter verbal root is “to slip, totter,” forming the 
unlikely construction “Yahweh totters.” A more likely 
meaning, “to promise,” is attested in Old S Arabic (KB) 
which, when connected with the theophoric element, 
would result in “Yahweh promises.” 

Nora A. Williams 


MOCHMUR (PLACE) [Gk Mochmour]. A wadi men¬ 
tioned as a geographical locator in the book of Judith (Jdt 
7:18). Otherwise unknown under the name “Mochmur” 
(the name is missing in the Vulgate), but it has been 
identified with the Wadi Qana, a tributary of the Jarkon 
river located 15 miles from Ekrebel (see MBA). The wadi 
forms the boundary between the territories of Manasseh 
and Ephraim (Josh 16:8; 17:9), and is SE of Dothan, the 
correct geographical location according to the book of 
Judith. However, it is quite far from the location of Bethu- 
liah given in the book of Judith; if the purpose of the men 
of Esau and Ammon was to blockade the water supply of 
the city, it seems pointless to journey so far to the SE. 
Enslin (1972) has given as a possibility the Wadi Makhfurl- 
yeh, S of Nablus. This identification is not as precise as 
that of the Wadi Qana. It is, however, closer to the pur- 
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ported location of Bethuliah. Of course, given the genre 
of the book of Judith, it is entirely possible that the name 
is fictitious. See also JUDITH. 
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MODAD. See ELDAD AND MODAD. 


MODE IN (PLACE) [Gk Modem]. An ancient village lo¬ 
cated ca. 20 miles NW of Jerusalem in the region of Lydda 
(Lod). Modein is only mentioned briefly in 1 and 2 Macca¬ 
bees (cf. Goldstein, I Maccabees and II Maccabees AB) where 
its importance is chiefly due to its association with Matta- 
thias and other leaders of the Maccabean revolt (see espe¬ 
cially 1 Maccabees 2 and Josephus, Ant 12-13). Although 
Robinson reports that “Soba has now for centuries been 
regarded in monastic tradition as the site of the ancient 
Modin” (Robinson 1841: 328-30), the town is confidently 
to be identified with modern Ras Medieh (M.R. 150148), a 
typical tell of the Shephelah of Judah. This site may be 
more fully described by referring to three facets of its 
history: the Maccabean rebellion, the monumental tombs 
erected to the Hasmoneans, and Rabbi Eleazar, another 
famous inhabitant of this town. 

A. The Maccabean Rebellion 

Modein is first mentioned in 1 Maccabees 2. In 168 
b.c.e., the Hellenistic Seleucid ruler Antiochus Epiphanes 
captured Jerusalem and desecrated the temple. At this 
time an attempt was made to force the Jews to abandon 
their traditional religion and unite with the rest of the 
Seleucid kingdom in worshiping Hellenistic deities. In the 
midst of the turmoil in Jerusalem, Mattathias and his five 
sons (John, Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan) escaped 
to Modein. Soon, however, Syrian officers came to Modein 
to enforce the policies of Antiochus. Mattathias, because 
he was both a priest and leading citizen, was chosen to 
make the required sacrifices with the expectation that once 
he did so the rest of the town would follow suit. He refused, 
and when a Jew who was willing to make the sacrifice 
stepped forward, Mattathias, in a righteous rage, killed 
him at the altar. He then killed the Syrian officer and tore 
down the altar upon which the sacrifice was to have been 
made. Following this, Mattathias and his five sons fled into 
the hills, calling upon those who would defy the Syrian 
policies to join them in guerrilla resistance. Thus began 
the Maccabean rebellion which three years later resulted 
in the recapture of Jerusalem and the rededication of the 
temple. 

References to Modein (Modiith) in the Mishnah indicate 
that this town came to mark the boundary of Judah. Thus, 
Pesah. 9.2 reads, “What counts as a journey afar off? Beyond 
Modiith, or a like distance in any direction.” Hag. 3.5 
reads, “From Modiith and inwards men may be deemed 
trustworthy in what concerns earthenware vessels; from 
Modiith and outwards they may not be deemed trustwor¬ 
thy.” The two further references to Modein in connection 
with the Maccabean rebellion reflect this use of the term. 


1 Macc 16:4-10 relates the story of an important battle 
in the Maccabean rebellion which took place in the vicinity 
of Modein. The aging ruler Simon entrusted command of 
the armies to his two sons Judas and John without relin¬ 
quishing his own authority or position. The battle against 
Kendebaios is launched from an encampment at Modein 
and serves to mark the first stage of the transition in 
leadership from Simon to his son John. 

The final, although problematic, reference to Modein is 
found in 2 Maccabees 13. The narrative describes a mas¬ 
sive expedition of Seleucid forces under Antiochus V 
against the Jews. Judas Maccabaeus, after a period of 
prayer and preparation, decided not to wait for the town 
to be attacked but instead to march out and confront the 
Syrian troops at the border of Judea. Making camp near 
Modein, Judas attacked the Syrians by night, killed some 
2,000 men in the encampment, and stabbed the lead 
elephant to death, producing such havoc that the Syrians 
were thereafter unable to mount a successful attack against 
Judea. This narrative has been extensively discussed in 
commentaries on 2 Maccabees. The discussion reveals that 
there are a number of important points which are difficult 
to reconcile with other historical information about this 
period. For example, such an attack would have repre¬ 
sented a drastic shift in Seleucid policies toward the Jews 
and been at variance with the agreements just described in 
2 Maccabees 11. Rather than seeking to perpetuate vio¬ 
lence upon them, Antiochus V seems to have adopted a 
more conciliatory attitude toward the Jews of Judea. Like¬ 
wise, the statement that the Syrians came equipped with 
elephants and chariots armed with scythes is hard to 
reconcile with a military campaign to be launched in the 
hill country of Judea. The historicity of these details is, 
therefore, to be doubted although the possibility remains 
that the narrative incorporates information from the oral 
traditions about Maccabean victories which circulated soon 
after they were accomplished (see the more complete 
discussion in Goldstein, II Maccabees AB, 454-58). 

B. The Hasmonean Tombs 

The references in 1 Maccabees to members of the Has¬ 
monean family being buried in the tomb of their fathers 
at Modein (2:70; 9:18-21) are explained by the narrative 
in 1 Maccabees 13:25-30 (cf. Josephus, Ant 12.210-12). 
The reader is told that Simon constructed an impressive 
tomb with an accompanying monument of polished stone 
to mark the resting place of his parents and brothers. He 
also erected seven pyramids, columns, carvings of ships 
prows, and other architectural features which could be 
seen from a considerable distance. Both Eusebius and 
Jerome are among the later authors who express knowl¬ 
edge of these structures, indicating that for some centuries 
they remained impressive monuments to the achievements 
of the Hasmonean family and were undoubtedly visited bv 
pilgrims. Today scant remains at a site awaiting excavation 
mark the spot near Ras Medieh taken to be the location oi 
these tombs (M.R. 149148). 

C. Rabbi Eleazar of Modein 

Little is known about one other distinguished resident 
of Modein, Rabbi Eleazar. Known simply as “the man Ironi 
Modein,” a teaching of his is preserved in Wbot 3.12: “R 
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Eleazar of Modiim said: ‘If a man profanes the Hallowed 
Things and despises the set feasts and puts his fellow to 
shame publicly and makes void the covenant of Abraham 
our father, and discloses meanings in the Law which are 
not according to the halakah, even though a knowledge of 
the Law and good works are his, he has no share in the 
world to come/” Although he was associated with the 
famous Rabbi Gamaliel II at Jamnia, Eleazar’s biography 
ends in tragedy for he was executed on a false charge of 
treason in 135 C.E., apparently at the order of Bar Kokhba 
himself (Willoughby, IDB 3: 421). 
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MODERN VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. See 

VERSIONS (MODERN ERA). 


MOETH (PERSON) [Gk Moeth]. An alternate form of 
the name NOAD1AH. 


MOLADAH (PLACE) [Heb moladd]. Settlement within 
the tribal territory of Simeon (Josh 19:2; 1 Chr 4:32), later 
incorporated into the Negeb district of Judah (Josh 15:26). 
The differences between the list in 1 Chronicles 4 and that 
of Josh 19:1-9 seem to be merely editorial in nature, 
suggesting that both are derived from a single document 
describing the territory of Simeon sometime early in the 
period of the monarchy, presumably before Simeon was 
consolidated with the tribe of Judah (Myers 1 Chronicles 
AB, 25-31). The differences between these lists and that 
of Joshua 15 are more difficult to explain unless they 
reflect the political and demographic adjustments made 
necessary by the consolidation process (Boling and Wright 
Joshua AB, 436-37). Moladah is also listed among the 
towns occupied by those returning from exile in Babylon 
(Neh 11:26, with a defectively written holem). There is 
general agreement that this list is derived from an official 
document of the postexilic period (Myers Ezra , Nehemiah 
AB, 187). The name of this settlement, whose meaning is 
clearly related to the verb yld “to give birth,” has led to the 
very speculative conclusion that this was the site of a shrine 
for barren women {IDB 3:421-22). The fact that Khirbet 
el-Waten, a group of ruins 12 km E of Beer-sheba (M.R. 
142074), bears a name that also deals with kinship and 
childbearing, combined with its location within the appro¬ 
priate region, provides sufficient evidence for a tentative 
identification (Boling and Wright Joshua AB, 382). 

Wade R. Kotter 

MOLDING [Heb zer]. A band used to encircle the inte¬ 
rior cultic appurtenances of the tabernacle. The molding 
was made of gold and was placed around the ark (Exod 
25:11; 37:2), the table for the bread of the Presence (Exod 
25:24, 25; 37:11, 12), and the incense altar (Exod 30:3, 4; 
37.26, 27). Since these three holy objects were meant to be 


portable, they were all fitted with rings through which 
poles were inserted. The molding may thus have been a 
decorative element and also a strengthening band. 

Carol Meyers 


MOLECH (DEITY) [Heb molek]. Var. MOLOCH. Tradi¬ 
tionally rendered Molech (or Moloch, representing LXX 
moloch) the term is of disputed meaning; it occurs eight 
times in the OT text (Lev 18:21; 20:2, 3, 4, 5; 1 Kgs 11:7; 
2 Kgs 23:10; Jer 32:35) and one time in the NT (Acts 
7:43). Molech is found generally in contexts of cultic child 
sacrifice and particularly in phrases containing some or all 
of the words h c byr 5 t-bnw h?t-btw tfs Imlk (“to cause one’s son 
or one’s daughter to pass over by the fire to Molek”). 


A. Theories Regarding the Meaning of “Molech” 

1. Traditional Interpretation 

2. Eissfeldt’s Reinterpretation 

3. Weinfeld’s Theory 

B. Philological Evidence 

C. Biblical Evidence 

D. Summary 


A. Theories Regarding the Meaning of “Molech” 

1. Traditional Interpretation. Traditionally, Molech has 
been understood as the name of a deity to whom children 
were burned in sacrifice, first by the Canaanites and then 
by the Israelites, particularly in a cultic installation known 
as the “Tophet” in the Valley of the Son of Hinnom, 
immediately south of Jerusalem. In favor of this under¬ 
standing there is now a broad range of ANE literary 
evidence which suggests the worship of a god known as 
Malik or Milku/i from as early as the 3d millennium b.c. 
through the OT era. Malik was an extremely popular 
element in personal names at Ebla, although contexts are 
presently too scanty to permit firm conclusions regarding 
the god’s nature in the Eblaite cultus. The same god is also 
evidenced in personal names from the next (i.e., second) 
millennium at Mari, and in addition, we find in the Mari 
texts references to recipients of funeral offerings called 
maliku , apparently the shades of the dead or underworld 
deities. This netherworld connection is reinforced by the 
evidence from Akkadian texts, in which Malik appears in 
god lists, from the Old Babylonian period on, equated 
with Nergal and in which the mal(i)ku appear in connection 
with the Igigi and Anunnaki as chthonic beings involved 
in the cult of the dead ancestors. Finally, the comparative 
literary evidence moves closer to home for OT studies, as 
the Ugaritic texts list a god Mlk resident at \trt (Ugaritica V 
7:41; 8:17), the same “address” as that assigned elsewhere 
to the netherworld deity Rpu (Rapiu), and testify to the 
inclusion of beings known as mlkm in the cult of the dead 
in contexts which suggest their similarity to (if not identity 
with) the rpum, the shades of the dead royal ancestors 
(known later in the Bible as the Rephaim, where the term 
has been broadened to include all the dead, e.g., Ps 88:11). 
From this evidence there emerges the picture of a nether¬ 
world deity involved in the cult of the dead ancestors 
(perhaps even their king, given the apparent associations 
with the West Semitic root mlk, “to rule, be king”). 

2. Eissfeldt’s Reinterpretation. Since 1935 the discus- 
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sion of Molek has been dominated by the thesis of O. 
Eissfeldt, that the term is cognate with the Punic mlk (or 
li molc[h]'' in Latin transcriptions) and is thus not a divine 
name or title but a technical term for a type of sacrifice. 
MlkJmolc(h) is found on several stelae excavated from Punic 
colonies in North Africa (such as Carthage) and the west¬ 
ern Mediterranean islands, almost always compounded 
with another phonemic element (e.g., W/Lat omor ), and 
dating from the 7th or 6th century b.c. to the 3d century 
a.d. Because the inscriptions regularly name Baal-Ham- 
mon (Latin Saturn) or Tanit as the recipient of the sacri¬ 
fice, while the mlk + expression appears in a variety of 
syntactical positions within the inscriptions, Eissfeldt was 
persuaded that the latter were not references to a divinity, 
but terms for the sacrifice or its victim. Given the associa¬ 
tions of the OT term “Molek” with child sacrifice and the 
depiction of lambs about to be slain on stelae inscribed 
molchomor, Eissfeldt proposed that the Punic mlb?mr was 
testimony to the development of a practice of substitution¬ 
ary sacrifice of a lamb (*mr; cf. Heb *immer) for the human 
child, while the other elements compounded with mlk had 
to do with other variants of the original practice of child 
sacrifice, the mlk per se. The latter was most provocatively 
attested in a single inscription (Constantine Neopunic 30) 
as Imlk, which Eissfeldt read, “as a mo/A-sacrifice,” and 
compared to OT lammolek, the form in which Molek occurs 
in seven of the eight OT attestations. 

Two independent sources of data have lent substantial 
force to Eissfeldt’s proposal. First, a long series of classical 
authors, from Sophocles in the 5th century b.c. to Dracon- 
tius in the 5th century a.d., write of the Phoenician and 
Punic practice of cultic child sacrifice by fire (see especially 
Mosca for texts and discussion). Second, archaeologists 
digging at Carthage and other Punic colonies in the west¬ 
ern Mediterranean have located sacred precincts (or “to- 
phets,” using the OT term) containing urns with ashes and 
bone remains of children and animals (see TOPHETH). 
Although such precincts have not always been discovered 
at the locales of the stelae bearing m/A-inscriptions, the 
evidence from Carthage, where the proportion of animal 
bones mixed with human appears to decrease over time, 
establishes the Punic practice of cultic child sacrifice under 
the term molk for most scholars, regardless of their views 
on OT Molech. 

3. Weinfeld’s Theory. A third theory also requires men¬ 
tion, although it has to do not so much with the meaning 
of “Molech” as with the nature of the associated cult: 
Moshe Weinfeld’s (1972) proposal (following many medi¬ 
eval rabbis) that the cult of Molech was indeed directed to 
a pagan deity, Baal-Hadad (under the title of “king”), but 
that historically it never entailed actual sacrifice or burning 
of children, only their dedication to the deity in a fire 
ceremony. Weinfeld stresses the use of verbs which need 
not mean to sacrifice ( ntn , “to give”; h c byr, “to cause to pass 
over”) in the descriptions of the cult in the OT legal and 
historical material, while explicit “death” verbs (such as 
irp , “to burn”; zbfi, “to sacrifice”; and Sht, “to slaughter") 
are found only in the references of the latter prophets and 
writings, which Weinfeld terms “moralizing” and “tenden¬ 
tious.” Although many scholars are sympathetic with Wein¬ 
feld’s qualms about the historical value of the prophetic 
and hagiographic references, most concur that he has 


overstated his case regarding the legal material, especially. 
The verbs ntn and h byr may or may not of themselves 
entail sacrifice, but Num 31:23 suggests that h%r b y S (the 
phrase used of the cult in Deut 18:10 and elsewhere) does 
indeed entail burning in the fire. 

B. Philological Evidence 

The adjudication of the issue of the meaning of “Mo¬ 
lech” is partially dependent on how one understands the 
word philologically. Scholars since A. Geiger (1857) have 
proposed that the form represents a “dysphemism,” or 
tendentious distortion, of the Heb melek (king) by substi¬ 
tution of the vowels of boset (shame); this was apparently 
done on occasion with ba c al (e.g., Ishbosheth). Thus, the 
term might have referred originally to a “king” god (or 
even Yhwh himself under that title). If this hypothesis is 
correct, the Punic cognate proposed by Eissfeldt would be 
lost and some understanding as a divine name or title 
necessitated. However, Eissfeldt and his defenders have 
raised cogent objections to the dysphemism theory, partic¬ 
ularly as they have inquired why the simple substitution of 
the vowels o-e should have suggested boset to the ancient 
reader, rather than any other word with the same vowels. 
For their part, they prefer to see in Molek an o/u-class 
“segolate” noun, cognate with the Punic molk. On the other 
hand, it is equally possible to see in “Molek” a form of the 
Qal active participle of mlk, meaning “ruler” (as would be 
suggested by the LXX’s translation archon, in the Leviticus 
passages), or a derivative from an a-class segolate noun, 
like the Akk malkulmahku (“king"), so that the traditional 
explanation of Molek also remains viable. 

C. Biblical Evidence 

Inevitably, then, one must attempt a close reading of the 
biblical texts containing Molech and other related texts to 
attempt to settle the matter. Within the legal texts, Lev 
18:21 and 20:2-5 are crucial because they contain five of 
the eight attestations of Molech in the MT. On the one 
hand, Eissfeldt and his supporters have shown that the 
MT vocalization of Imlk as lammolek in 18:21 and 20:2-4 is 
quite likely in error: the LXX translates without the article, 
so that the original probably read *lemdle A, permitting 
comparison with sacrificial terms such as le c old (“as a burnt 
offering”) in Gen 22:2, so as to yield the rendering, “as a 
mo/A-sacrifice.” On the other hand, the removal of the 
article does not eliminate the traditional interpretation, 
and the juxtaposition of 20:5b (“I shall cut off him and all 
who whore after him, to whore after [the] Molech”) with v 
6, which condemns “anyone who turns to the ghosts and 
the ‘knowers’ to whore after them,” is congruent with the 
portrait of the chthonic deity and denizens connected with 
the cult of the dead ancestors, as was seen above in the 
comparative literary evidence. Further support for the 
latter perspective appears in Deut 18:10, where “one who 
causes his son or his daughter to pass over bv the fire” is 
condemned at the head of a roster of diviners and medi¬ 
ums. 

The historical material compels us to ask after the prov¬ 
enance, duration and status of the cult of Molech in Israel 
(in addition to our questions about the meaning of the 
term). Of the two occurrences of “Molech” in the historical 
books, one (1 Kgs 11:7) is generally eliminated as a confu- 
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sion of Molech with Milcom, god of the Ammonites (cf. 1 
Kgs 11:5, 33). (It may be noted, for example, that the two 
deities have separate cult places defiled by Josiah in 2 Kgs 
23:10, 13.) Otherwise, the cult is repeatedly attributed to 
the Canaanites as source (indeed, as the very archetype of 
their depravity [Deut 12:31; cf. passages cited below]), but 
it is not specifically mentioned in Israel until the reigns of 
Ahaz (2 Kgs 16:3) and Manasseh (2 Kgs 21:6), the villains 
of the Deuteronomic History. (Because of Ahaz’s religious 
impressionability on his trip to Damascus [2 Kgs 16:10- 
16], some scholars have argued for a Syrian or Assyrian 
source for the cult.) Outside of a general accusation 
against the N kingdom (2 Kgs 17:17) and a specific indict¬ 
ment of the Sepharvites exiled by the Assyrians to the 
province of Samaria for “burning] their children in the 
fire to Adrammelech and Anammelech” (2 Kgs 17:31;), 
see SEPH ARVAIM the cult is attested solely in the “tophet” 
of Jerusalem’s Valley of the Son of Hinnom, which Josiah 
then defiled as part of his elimination of Canaanite influ¬ 
ences on Judah’s worship (2 Kgs 23:10). Whether the cult 
was later revived is disputed: it is not again mentioned in 
the history, but Jeremiah (7:31-32; 19:5-6, 11; 32:35; and 
probably 2:23 and 3:24) and Ezekiel (16:20-21; 20:25- 
26,30-31; 23:36-39) indict their contemporaries for the 
practice, while Isa 57:5,9 may indicate some survival of the 
cult after the exile (particularly if melek in v 9 is to be read 
as molek\ cf. RSV). 

Thus, given the relative paucity of clear references to 
the cult of Molech, it is decidedly difficult to reconstruct 
its history with confidence; it is equally difficult to com¬ 
ment with authority on its legal or social status during that 
history. Eissfeldt contended that the sacrifices had been 
directed to Yhwh as part of the licit, state religion of Judah 
until Josiah’s reform, after which they faded from memory 
until the original significance of “Molech” was forgotten 
and the deity born of desperation to interpret the OT 
references. In fact, the licit status of the cult may be 
proposed, even if one holds for the traditional understand¬ 
ing of the term, and particularly on the basis of Isa 30:33, 
in which the prophet, presumably during Hezekiah’s 
reign, depicts the Tophet as prepared to receive the Assyr¬ 
ian king in sacrifice (on this reading the Canaanite cult of 
Molech would have been subordinated at Jerusalem to that 
of Yhwh). As for the sociological nature of the cult, many 
scholars (including Eissfeldt) have argued that the practi¬ 
tioners were parents offering their firstborn sons in 
(mis-)obedience of the "Law of the Firstborn” in Exod 
13:2,11-15; 22:28b-29—Eng 29b^30; and 34:19-20 (cf. 
Ezek 20:26). However, this seems unlikely, given the refer¬ 
ences to sons and daughters as victims (2 Kgs 23:10 and 
elsewhere) and perhaps even to multiple victims within a 
family (2 Chr 28:3; 33:6). 

It is not surprising, given the aforementioned shortage 
of evidence, that scholars have struggled to find additional 
references to the cult of Molech. Often the search entails 
revocalizing MT melek in a provocative context. It might be 
noted that in this activity such scholars are but following 
the lead of the LXX, which reads Moloch in Amos 5:26 
(followed by the NT in Acts 7:43) and Zeph 1:5 (but archon 
in Lev 18:21; 20:2-5 and basileus in 3 Kgs 11:5 [MT 1 Kgs 
11:7]!). Other verses commonly included in the discussion 
by this means include 2 Sam 12:30 (=1 Chr 20:2); Isa 


30:33; 57:9; Jer 49:1,3 and the Milcom references in 
Kings, listed above. Since melek is an extremely common 
noun (with over 2,500 occurrences), there is much fodder 
for speculation, but, with few exceptions, such proposals 
have commanded little assent. 

Other attempts to expand our understanding of the cult 
have involved appeals to passages concerning child sacri¬ 
fice or, more broadly, human sacrifice. In addition to the 
“Law of the Firstborn,” discussed above, special stress has 
been placed on the “Akedah” account (Genesis 22), the 
vow of Jepthah (Judges 11), King Mesa’s sacrifice of his 
son (2 Kgs 3:27) and such prophetic allusions as Hos 13:2; 
Mic 6:7; and Isa 66:3. While none of these clearly has to 
do with the cult of Molech (particularly if one concedes 
that the cult was not necessarily of the firstborn son), they 
can, to a greater or lesser degree, all assist in illuminating 
the worldview of those who engaged in the sacrifice of 
their children. 

D. Summary 

The “Molech question” remains a good candidate for 
what Adolf von Harnack once called it: “the greatest ques¬ 
tion, without a doubt, of the comparative history of reli¬ 
gion.” We can say what it was apparently not: neither a 
regular cult (such as one of firstborn sons) nor an occa¬ 
sional one based on military emergency (such as is exam- 
pled in 2 Kgs 3:27) seems congruent with the clear biblical 
references. The repeated occurrence of references to the 
Molech cult in contexts suggesting divination, along with 
the chthonic connections of the god Malik (Milku/i) in the 
comparative literary material, suggest that the sacrifices 
played a role in the cult of the dead ancestors (so explicitly 
in Ps 106:37-38), while the OT historical references sug¬ 
gest that the cult was adopted from the Canaanites and 
practiced mostly (if not exclusively) by the residents of 
Judah (especially the kings) in the Valley of the Son of 
Hinnom. See DEAD, CULT OF THE. 

As for the meaning of “Molech,” the Punic inscriptional 
and archaeological evidence adduced by Eissfeldt and his 
supporters presents a strong case for their contention that 
a cult similar in many respects to that found in Israel was 
practiced in the Punic colonies. However, the connection 
of the biblical cult with the Punic practice and the term 
used to describe it remains loose: no secure archaeological 
or inscriptional evidence for the presumed Punic/Israelite 
“missing link” in Phoenicia has been unearthed to date. 
Indeed, the use of non-inscribed stelae in the earliest 
layers of the Punic “tophets” leaves open the possibility 
that the Punic usage of molk was an intra Punic develop¬ 
ment, rather than a feature common to Israel, Phoenicia, 
and the Punic colonies. On the other hand, those favoring 
the traditional interpretation must concede that the por¬ 
trait of a god Molek remains frustratingly difficult to draw 
with precision, and that the ultimate “why” of the cult 
occasions much speculation, but little certainty. 
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George C. Heider 

MOLID (PERSON) [Heb molid]. Son of Abishur and 
Abihail (1 Chr 2:29) and a descendant of the important 
line of Jerahmeel (by his wife Atarah) of the tribe of Judah. 
Molid and his brother Ahban conclude this brief genealog¬ 
ical record. Variant spellings are found in the LXX (Vati- 
canus and Alexandrinus) and many scholars consider 
those genealogies corrupt suggesting the nature of appar¬ 
ent scribal errors. The genealogies of Jerahmeel in the MT 
are viewed by most contemporary scholars as being in 
good order. For further discussion of the provenance and 
authenticity of the genealogies in 1 Chronicles 2, see 
MAAZ. 

Locating Molid in time is difficult. Some commentators 
view these genealogical records as complete and place 
Molid in the latter years of the Egyptian sojourn; others, 
however, consider such names as reflecting a concern 
closer to the date of the authorship of the book. Molid is 
probably derived from the verb yld meaning “to bear,” 
“bring forth,” or “beget” and is often rendered “begetter.” 

W. P. Steeger 


MOLLUSKS. See ZOOLOGY. 


MOLOCH (DEITY) [Gk moloch}. See MOLECH. 
MOLTEN IMAGE. See IDOL, IDOLATRY. 
MOLTEN SEA. See TEMPLE, JERUSALEM. 
MONEY. See COINAGE. 


MONKEY. See ZOOLOGY. 


MONTANUS, MONTANISM. A Christian sect 

arising in the late 2d century and stressing apocalyptic 
expectations, the continuing prophetic gifts of the Spirit, 
and strict ascetic discipline. 


A. Origin of Montanism 

1. Titles Given the Movement 

2. Sources of Information 

3. Locations of the Early Montanists 

B. Montanism in Phrygia 

1. The Question of Ecstasy 

2. Montanist Doctrines 

C. Montanism in Rome 
L Sources 

2. Tertullian’s Account of Praxeas 


3. Hippolytus and the Question of New Revelation 

4. The Muratorian Canon 

5. Pseudo-Tertullian and the Paraclete 

6. The Debate Between Gaius and Proclus 

7. Irenaeus and Those Who Rejected the Gospel of 
John 

8. Summary of the Debate at Rome 

D. Montanism in North Africa 

1. Relation to Montanism in Rome 

2. Differences between Tertullian and Earlier Monta¬ 
nists 

3. The Question of New Revelation 

4. The Point of Contention between the Montanists 
and the Orthodox 


A. Origin of Montanism 

Montanus, a Phrygian Christian, began to prophesy in 
the small village of Ardabav in Phrgyian Mysia about a.d. 
172. Two women, Priscilla and Maximilla, who also proph¬ 
esied, became his devoted followers and were influential in 
the dissemination of his teachings. 

1. Titles Given the Movement. The followers of Mon¬ 
tanus and the prophetesses were usually referred to as 
Cataphrygians by the Fathers, the title indicating the 
Phrygian provenance of the movement. They seem to have 
used the title “the New Prophecy” of themselves. They 
were later called Montanists after the name of their 
founder. 

2. Sources of Information. The Fathers indicate that 
the Montanists produced numerous treatises. These have 
all perished, however, except the treatises written by Ter¬ 
tullian (a.d. 155-220) after he had adopted Montanism. 
Our knowledge of Montanism depends, therefore, on 
those few Montanist fragments preserved in the Fathers, 
on the descriptions of Montanist beliefs and practices the 
Fathers give in their attempts to refute them, and on 
certain treatises of Tertullian. 

The writings of Eusebius (a.d. 263-340) and Epiphanius 
(a.d. 315-403) are most important for our knowledge of 
the earliest period of Montanism in Phrygia because of 
earlier sources they have preserved. Eusebius preserves 
quotations from two sources concerning Montanism in 
Phrygia. The first, and most extensive, is from an un¬ 
named author who claims to have participated in oral 
debate with Montanists in Galatia and to have written his 
account of them thirteen years after Maximilla died (Hist. 
Ecci 5.16-17). Apollonius, the author of Eusebius’ second 
source, claims to have written his treatise against Monta¬ 
nism forty years after Montanus began prophesying (Hist. 
Ecci 5.18). 

Epiphanius claims to have used both oral and written 
sources in his section on the Montanists, but he does noi 
identify his sources (Haer. 48.15). It has been established 
that he used a source dating from the late 2d or early 3d 
century as the basis for his account in Haer. 48.1.4-13.8 
The debate that he describes in this section has the same 
general contours as that described in Eusebius sources 
which suggests a Phrygian provenance. 

Tertullian's writings from his Montanist period (a.d 
207-20) are also important. There is a general consensus 
today, however, that they should not be used to reconstrucl 
earlier Phrygian Montanism. He appears to have intro- 
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duced his own modifications to their teachings. His state¬ 
ments, therefore, can only be used with confidence in 
reference to earlier Phrygian Montanism when they find 
confirmation in the material in the sources preserved by 
Eusebius and Epiphanius. 

3. Locations of the Early Montanists. Early Montanism 
was centered in three major geographical areas. Phrygia, 
where it arose, continued to be the most prominent. Sozo- 
men said in the mid-5th century that there were still 
multitudes of Montanists in Phrygia (Hist. Eccl. 2.32.6). 
Montanism also appeared quite early in Rome. The third 
area was N Africa, where Tertullian became its most prom¬ 
inent spokesman. Because the sources related to each 
region show differences in the Montanist teachings, we 
must focus on Montanism in each area in order to see what 
was peculiar to the debate in each place, as well as what 
belonged to the movement in general. 

B. Montanism in Phrygia 

We begin with Montanism as it appeared among its 
founders in Phrygia. All that can be learned about Mon¬ 
tanist teachings from the few words preserved from Mon- 
tanus himself is that he claimed to be the mouthpiece of 
God (Epiph. Haer. 48.4, 10, 11). While this claim was 
attacked and defended in different ways in the different 
locales, it nevertheless formed the center of the contro¬ 
versy between the Montanists and the Church. Epiphanius 
asserts that the Montanists held the same view of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as the Church, but erred in 
the matter of spiritual gifts (Haer. 48.1.4). The anonymous 
source of Eusebius concurs that the point of contention 
was the prophetic activity (Hist. Eccl. 5.16.6-10; 17.4). 

1. The Question of Ecstasy. The debate about the Mon¬ 
tanist prophecy in Phrygia centered on the manner in 
which it was done. The possibility of prophecy did not 
enter the debate. Eusebius asserts that the many divine 
charisma still in existence throughout the Churches then 
caused many to accept the Montanist prophets (Hist. Eccl. 
5.3.4). The opponents in Phrygia attempted to prove that 
Montanus was a false prophet because he prophesied in a 
state of ecstasy. Epiphanius sets this as the major topic. 
“Let us examine,” he savs, “what constitutes prophecy and 
what constitutes false prophecy” (Haer. 48.3.3). He argues 
that true prophets in both the OT and NT were always in 
possession of their understanding when they uttered their 
prophecies. The Montanists had appealed to Gen 2:21 
which, in the Septuagint, reads: “And God cast a state of 
ecstasy on Adam, and he slept.” They juxtaposed Eph 
5:31-32 to prove that Adam prophesied on this occasion 
(Epiph. Haer. 48.6; Tert. An 11.4), and consequently, that 
he prophesied in ecstasy. Epiphanius’ source can answer 
this argument only by arguing that ecstasy has many 
meanings in the Scriptures, and that in Gen 2:21 it refers 
to sleep. The Montanists had appealed also to Psalm 115:2 
and Acts 10:10-14 to support ecstatic prophecy and had 
cited Abraham, Moses, Agabus, Judas, Silas, the daughters 
of Philip, Ammia, and Quadratus as prophets of whom 
they were the successors (Epiph. Haer. 48.7ff.; Eus. Hist. 
Eccl. 5.17.2-4). It is noteworthy that none of the earliest 
sources describing the debate with Montanism in Phrygia 
indicate that either Montanus or the two prophetesses ever 
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appealed to the Paraclete passages in John 14-16 in sup¬ 
port of their prophecy. 

2. Montanist Doctrines. Other points of Montanist doc¬ 
trine also appear in subordinate roles in the sources de¬ 
scriptive of the debate in Phrygia. They did not permit a 
second marriage after the death of a spouse (Epiph. Haer. 
48.9). This, along with most of the points which follow, 
appears to have belonged to the movement universal, for 
it is also attested in Tertullian (Marc. 1.29; Monog. 1.1-6; 
14.3-5). They also instituted new and more frequent fasts 
(Eus. Hist. Eccl. 5.18.2; cf. Epiph. Haer. 48.8.7-8; Tert. 
Ieiun. 1; Hippol. Haer. 8.19; 10.25). 

It is also obvious that all Montanists held martyrdom in 
high esteem. They appealed to the large number of their 
martyrs as proof of the power of the Spirit in their midst 
(Eus. Hist. Eccl. 5.16.20; cf. 5.18.5-6). It is apparently in 
opposition to some boast about martyrs that Gaius asserts 
in his debate with Proclus that he can point out “the 
trophies of the apostles” (Eus. Hist. Eccl. 2.25.5-7). It was 
his way, perhaps, of trumping the Montanist claim to have 
a superior number of martyrs. Tertullian asserts that the 
Spirit exhorts to martyrdom, never to flight or bribery to 
avoid it (Fuga 9.4; 11.3; 14.3). This esteem has caused 
some to argue that the Montanists advocated voluntary 
martyrdom. There are some funerary inscriptions in 
Phrygia dated from a.d. 248 which contain the enigmatic 
phrase: “Christians for Christians.” This epitaph has been 
used to argue that the Montanists flaunted their faith. 
Most references to Christianity on tombs from this period 
of escalated persecution are in cryptic language. It has 
been argued that these inscriptions from Phrygia which 
make open reference to Christian faith must come from 
Montanists. E. Gibson, however, who has most recently 
examined these inscriptions concludes that there is no 
necessary connection between them and Montanism. W. 
Tabbernee has argued convincingly from the literary 
sources that, apart from Tertullian, the early Montanists' 
attitude to martyrdom was not substantially different from 
that of the Catholics. 

The Montanists were also noted for their eschatological 
views. They anticipated an imminent end to the present 
order. Maximilla declared: “After me there will no longer 
be a prophet, but the end” (Epiph. Haer. 48.2.4). The 
assertion that Maximilla predicted wars and anarchy (Eus. 
Hist. Eccl . 5.16.8) should be connected with this oracle, for 
such were viewed as precursors of the end in the primitive 
Christian eschatology (Matt 24:6-8). The assertion by Ap¬ 
ollonius (ca. a.d. 212) that Montanus renamed Pepuza and 
Tymion, small villages in Phrygia, “Jerusalem,” and 
“wanted people to gather there from everywhere” is also 
an allusion to their view that the end was imminent (Eus. 
Hist. Eccl. 5.18.2), for Epiphanius quotes an oracle, outside 
his early source, which he attributes to either Quintilla or 
Priscilla in which the prophetess asserts that Christ re¬ 
vealed to her that Jerusalem would descend from heaven 
at Pepuza (Haer. 49.1). Tertullian, however, whose chiliast 
eschatology did not change much from his Catholic to his 
Montanist period, speaks only of Jerusalem being brought 
down from heaven for a thousand years (Marc. 3.24), and 
never mentions Pepuza. Apart from locating the new Je¬ 
rusalem at Pepuza and connecting the date of the end with 
Maximilla’s death, the Montanists’ eschatology did not 
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differ in any considerable way from that of the earliest 
Christians (Matt 24:34, 42-44; 1 Cor 7:29; 1 Thess 5:2-3; 
Rev 21:2). 

This brief survey of Montanist doctrine confirms that 
prophecy was the primary point of contention between the 
Montanists and the Catholics. The other doctrines repre¬ 
sent only minor differences from Catholic belief and prac¬ 
tice, differences that would have been irritating, but hardly 
heretical. The Churches of Asia appear even to have been 
willing to acknowledging prophecy, providing it was not 
accompanied by ecstasy. 

C. Mon tan ism in Rome 

The focal point of the debate shifts when we move from 
Phrgyia to Rome. The issue no longer is ecstasy but new 
revelation. 

1. Sources. The sources for our knowledge of Monta- 
nism in Rome are minimal and difficult to interpret. They 
consist of a section of Tertullian’s Against Praxeas; a para¬ 
graph in Irenaeus’ Against Heresies ; some fragments pre¬ 
served by Eusebius of a dialogue between Gaius, a Roman 
presbyter, and Proclus, a Montanist; some statements in 
Hippolytus’ Refutation of All Heresies and in his Commentary 
on Daniel’, Pseudo-Tertullian's Against All Heresies, in that it 
appears to be an epitome of Hippolytus’ lost Syntagma ; and 
the Muratorian Canon. 

We shall begin with the later material in Tertullian and 
Hippolytus and work backwards to the earlier, more frag¬ 
mentary material so that we have a tentative framework for 
the earlier pieces of the puzzle. 

2. Tertullian’s Account of Praxeas. Tertullian provides 
one of our clearest statements about Montanism in Rome, 
yet even it has major ambiguities. He says that when 
Praxeas visited Rome the bishop of Rome at that time “had 
already acknowledged the prophecies of Montanus, Prisca, 
and Maximilla” and, consequently, “had brought peace to 
the churches of Asia and Phrygia.” Praxeas, who had come 
to Rome from Asia, by denigrating the Montanist prophets 
and their churches, and by citing the negative views of 
earlier bishops of Rome, forced him to “recall the letter of 
peace he had already sent and to desist from his intention 
of admitting the gifts” (. Prax. 1). This openness to the 
Montanist prophecy by a bishop at Rome is contrary to all 
other evidence. Unfortunately, we can only speculate about 
the bishop’s identity. The most widely accepted conjecture 
is that it was Zephyrinus, bishop from 198—217. This 
conjecture best fits both the statement that earlier bishops 
of Rome had viewed Montanism negatively, and the as¬ 
sumed time of Praxeas’ activities in the city. 

3. Hippolytus and the Question of New Revelation. 
Hippolytus, (ca. a.d. 170-236) a presbyter at Rome during 
the episcopacy of Zephyrinus and later, took a radically 
different view of the Montanist prophecy. While he does 
not mention the Montanists in his Commentary on Daniel, 
many of his statements appear to have them in view (Kla- 
witer 1975). He relates, for example, the story of a leader 
of a church in Pontus who, instead of paying careful 
attention to the Scriptures, began to believe in visions 
which he himself had seen. His congregation was deci¬ 
mated because he prophesied that the judgment would 
occur in a year. Many neglected their fields and sold their 
possessions and, when the end did not occur, were re¬ 


duced to begging (Dan. 4.19). Hippolytus comments: 
“These things happen to uneducated and simple people 
who do not give careful attention to the Scriptures” (Dan. 
4.20). That he had the Montanists in view is further 
suggested when he adds that some were even then experi¬ 
encing the same things by paying attention to visions and 
by appointing additional fasts (Dan. 4.20). These were 
charges commonly leveled at the Montanists, some re¬ 
peated by Hippolytus himself when he attacked them in 
his Refutation of All Heresies (8.19). 

This story provides a clue to Hippolytus’ approach to 
the question of Montanist prophecy. He stressed the im¬ 
portance of basing everything on the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture in opposition to believing in visions and dreams. He 
considered prophecy to have ended. The words of the 
prophets and apostles contained in the Scriptures should 
guide the Church. He asserted that the Montanists, how¬ 
ever, claimed to have learned more through their prophets 
“than from the law, the prophets, and the Gospels” (Haer. 
8.19; 10.25). The crux of the question for Hippolytus was 
the issue of additional revelation. 

4. The Muratorian Canon. The Muratorian Canon, 
which is usually dated at approximately this same time (ca. 
a.d. 200) and located at Rome, rejected the Shepherd of 
Hermas for what appears to have been the same reason. It 
had only recently been written, and could be published 
“neither among the Prophets, whose number was com¬ 
plete, nor among the apostles.” This appears to be a 
statement about the completion of revelation. Joined with 
Hippolytus’ views, it suggests that there was little sympathy 
for contemporary prophecy at Rome in the late 2d and 
early 3d centuries. 

5. Pseudo-Tertullian and the Paraclete. Hippolytus 
also indicates that the Montanists differentiated the Holy 
Spirit as he appeared in the apostles and as he appeared 
in the Montanist prophets, and that they considered the 
latter to have had the greater gift (Haer. 8.19). Pseudo- 
Tertullian offers a clearer statement. He notes that there 
were two groups of Montanists, the followers of Proclus 
and the followers of Aeschinus. We know Proclus was in 
Rome (Eus. Hist. Eccl. 6.20.3). Both groups said that the 
apostles had the Holy Spirit but the Montanist prophets 
had the Paraclete. They also agreed that the Paraclete 
revealed more in Montanus than Christ revealed in the 
gospel, a claim for additional revelation, and that the 
things revealed in Montanus by the Paraclete were also 
better and greater, a claim that the new revelation su¬ 
perceded the old (Haer. 7). It should also be noted that 
here and in Hippolytus’ Refutation of All Heresies we have 
the first explicit statements that the Montanists used the 
term “Paraclete” to describe the source of their prophecies. 
The Montanists at Rome had begun to interpret the expe¬ 
rience of their prophets in light of the Paraclete passages 
in John 14-16. The debate between Gaius and Proclus 
takes us deeper into this aspect of their teachings. 

6. The Debate Between Gaius and Proclus. Eusebius 
locates the debate between Gaius and Proclus at Rome in 
the time of Zephyrinus (Hist. Eccl. 6.20.3). He tells us only 
that Gaius asserted that he could point to the trophies of 
the apostles (Hist. Eccl. 2.25.7) which, as we noted previ¬ 
ously, probably countered the Montanists’ boast about 
their martyrs, and that he curbed their rashness “in com- 
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posing new scriptures” (Hist. Eccl. 6.20.3). The latter sug¬ 
gests that Gaius had the same attitude toward new revela¬ 
tion that we have seen in Hippolytus and the Muratorian 
Canon. Bar Salibi, a 12th-century Syrian exegete, says that 
Hippolytus defended the Johannine authorship of the 
gospel against Gaius, who credited both the gospel of John 
and the Apocalypse to the heretic Cerenthus. Eusebius 
also notes that Gaius attributed the Apocalypse to Ceren¬ 
thus (Hist. Eccl. 3.28.1-2). Gaius’ rejection of the gospel of 
John may have been prompted partially by the Montanists’ 
use of it at Rome to validate new and superior revelation 
through the Paraclete (John 16:7, 12-13). 

7. Irenaeus and Those Who Rejected the Gospel of 
John. Irenaeus refers to some who reject both the gospel 
of John and the prophetic Spirit (Haer. 3.11.12; Dem. 99). 
The people referred to appear to have been anti-Monta- 
nists, but Irenaeus gives no indication of their location. We 
have already seen that the latter view was present in Rome 
around the end of the 2d century in Hippolytus, the 
Muratorian Canon, and Gaius, and that Gaius also rejected 
the gospel of John. Irenaeus had visited Rome in 177 
during the episcopacy of Eleutherus (174-89) to deliver a 
letter concerning Montanism in Asia and Phrygia. Prae- 
destinatus’ statement that Soter, Eleutherus’ predecessor 
at Rome (166-74), wrote a treatise against the Montanists, 
indicates that Rome was wrestling with the Montanist ques¬ 
tion prior to Irenaeus’ visit (1.26). It is quite possible that 
the views held by Hippolytus and Gaius were already 
present at Rome when Irenaeus visited Eleutherus and 
that he became aware of these views there. It is sometimes 
argued that the views Irenaeus refers to were those of the 
Alogoi , discussed by Epiphanius (Haer. 51), who rejected 
the gospel of John and the Apocalypse, and that their 
provenance was Asia. There is no evidence, however, for 
locating the Alogoi in Asia. Epiphanius gives no indication 
of their location. Labriolle (1913) argued that Epiphanius’ 
discussion of the Alogoi was dependent on Hippolytus’ 
attack on Gaius’ rejection of John. If this is true, the Alogoi 
were most likely a Roman group. Rome is, in fact, the only 
place where views similar to those Epiphanius attributes to 
them are attested in the early Church. 

8. Summary of the Debate at Rome. If this reconstruc¬ 
tion is correct, we may sum up the Montanist debate at 
Rome as follows. There was, in general, an attitude at 
Rome at the end of the 2d century which was hostile to 
new revelation. To gain a hearing in this environment the 
Montanists had to justify the validity of post-apostolic 
prophecy. To do this they appealed to the Paraclete pas¬ 
sages in the gospel of John. On the basis of these same 
passages, primarily John 16:12-13, they could also, as 
Pseudo-Tertullian points out, claim that what was revealed 
by the Paraclete through their prophets superceded what 
Christ had revealed in the gospel. To refute these claims 
some of their opponents, including the presbyter Gaius, 
rejected the authority of the gospel of John. 

If the bishop of Rome to whom Tertullian refers in 
Against Praxeas was indeed Zephyrinus, and if Tertullian 
has not exaggerated the extent of his openness to acknowl¬ 
edge the Phrygian prophets, then his brief recognition of 
the new prophecy before yielding to Praxeas’ pressure was 
an anomaly in the Roman attitude toward prophecy at the 
end of the 2d century. 


D. Montanism in North Africa 

Our earliest sources for Montanism in N Africa are The 
Passion of Perpetua and Felicitas, which some attribute to 
Tertullian, and the treatises of Tertullian composed after 
he became a Montanist. 

1. Relation to Montanism in Rome. Montanism in N 
Africa shows the influence of the innovations introduced 
at Rome. Tertullian knows the distinction between the 
activity of the Holy Spirit in the apostolic age and in the 
age of the new prophecy, although he does not accept 
the view that the Montanists had a fuller participation 
in the Holy Spirit than did the apostles. He argues that the 
Paraclete reveals the fuller intention of the apostles 
(Monog. 3). He also interprets the new prophecy in terms 
of the Paraclete passages in John (Virg. 1; Monog. 1.1-6; 
2.1-4). 

2. Differences between Tertullian and Earlier Monta¬ 
nists. We have already noted where Tertullian either 
agreed with or differed from the Phrygians in their views 
on marriage, fasting, martyrdom, and eschatology. Two 
other points of difference need to be noted. The Phrygi¬ 
ans, with their two famous prophetesses, allowed women 
great freedom for ministry in the Church. Origen asserted 
that the disciples of Priscilla and Maximilla were not obe¬ 
dient to the biblical command to let the women be silent in 
the churches (Cat. ad Cor 14.36). Tertullian, however, would 
not permit a woman “to speak in the church,” or to 
perform any other function which belonged to a man 
(Virg. 9; An. 9.4). Tertullian also argued that the power to 
forgive sins belonged to the spiritual man, not to the 
bishop. The position of the earliest Phrygian Montanists 
on this issue is not clear. Tertullian quotes an oracle in his 
argument, but ascribes it only to the Paraclete, without 
identifying the human agent (Pud. 21). 

3. The Question of New Revelation. The center of the 
debate in N Africa, as in Rome, was about the possibility 
of new revelation. The author of The Passion of Perpetua and 
Felicitas asserts that they recognize both new prophecies 
and new visions. The view of the Catholics comes out 
obliquely in the exhortation not to think “that the divine 
grace dwelt only with the ancients, whether in the gran¬ 
deur of martyrdoms or of revelations” (1.4). Tertullian 
advances a similar argument about the continuation of the 
operation of divine grace in the Church, and accuses the 
Catholics of fixing “boundaries for God” (leiun. 11; cf. 
Virg. 1.5). 

The new revelations which have come through the Mon¬ 
tanist prophecies do not, Tertullian argues, relate to the 
rule of faith. This continues one, unalterable, and incapa¬ 
ble of reformation. The prophecies concern discipline. 
The Paraclete was sent, he argues, because the mediocrity 
of man could not grasp everything at once. Christian 
discipline, therefore, is being brought to perfection grad¬ 
ually through the continued activity of the Paraclete. He 
defines the Paraclete’s task as follows: “To direct discipline, 
to reveal the Scriptures, to reform the understanding, to 
advance the understanding to better things” (Virg. 1.6-8). 

4. The Point of Contention between the Montanists and 
the Orthodox. This passage brings us to the heart of the 
Montanist issue. The new prophecies do not appear to 
have involved any basic doctrines of the Church. Epipha¬ 
nius agrees with Tertullian when he asserts that the Monta- 
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nists held the same view of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
as the Catholics. He adds that they accepted the OT and 
NT, and believed in the resurrection of the dead ( Haer. 
48.1.3-4). Hippolytus does note that some Montanists held 
a modalist view of God {Haer. 8.19), and Pseudo-Tertullian 
ascribes this view to the Montanists who followed Aeschinus 
(Haer. 7). After the Trinitarian and Christological contro¬ 
versies this charge is brought indiscriminately against all 
Montanists. Didymus of Alexandria, for example, repeat¬ 
edly accuses them of believing “the same one is Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit {Thin. 2.15; 3.18; 3.23; Jerome, 41.3), 
even attributing this view to Montanus himself (Thin. 3.38; 
3.41), something for which there is no evidence in the 
early sources. 

The teachings of the new prophets concerned such 
things as how many times one might marry, when and how 
long one should fast, and how one should behave when 
threatened with martyrdom. These were not inconsequen¬ 
tial questions, but they all lay outside matters of the creed. 
They were issues for which one might have expected to be 
disciplined, but not pronounced heretical. The issue, of 
course, concerned these matters only indirectly. The battle 
raged around the right of the Montanists to propagate 
their teachings by appealing to the authority of the Spirit. 
Tertullian brings this out clearly in the following passage: 
“Let consideration of the Paraclete as some authority be¬ 
longing to us pass into the background for the present. 
Let us unroll and read the instruments of the ancient 
Scriptures which we have in common” (Monog. 4.1). 

Montanism arose when the Church was consolidating its 
authority in its bishops, creed, and canon. Whether it arose 
because of this trend and was an effort to revive a more 
primitive form of the Church, or whether its appearance 
was simply coincidental to this trend cannot be determined 
conclusively. It was, nevertheless, the issue of authority 
which made Montanism a heresy. 
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MONTH. See CALENDARS. 

MONUMENTS, CHRISTIAN (ROME). See 

ROME, CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS AT. 


MOOSSIAS (PERSON) [Gk Moossias]. See MAASE1AH. 

MORDECAI (PERSON) [Heb mordekay; mordokay]. 1. A 
character in the book of Esther. 

a. Mordecai in the Hebrew Book of Esther. Mordecai is 
a central character of the book of Esther, second in impor¬ 
tance only to Esther herself. While the credit for effecting 
the deliverance of the Jewish people from the massacre 
designed by their enemy Haman and authorized by the 
Persian king Ahasuerus belongs largely to her, Mordecai 
also has a significant part to play in the development of 
the plot. 

He is first introduced into the narrative as a Jew living in 
the acropolis of Susa, the Persian capital (Esth 2:5). He is 
said to belong to a Benjaminite family which had been 
exiled from Judea along with the king Jehoiachin in 597 
b.c.e. The wording of 2:5-6 may suggest that Mordecai 
himself had been deported from Jerusalem at that time, 
though that would make him at least 115 years old in the 
third year of Ahasuerus (Xerxes), which is when the story 
of Esther is set (483 b.c.e.). The storyteller may of course 
be suffering from some chronological confusion, but it is 
more likely that it is Mordecai’s grandfather Kish that is 
said to have been exiled then. 

The name Mordecai is almost certainly derived from 
Marduk, the name of the chief god of Babylon (though R. 
Lemosin has recently suggested it was Hurrian or Elamite, 
meaning “the man par excellence '* [1983: 209-13]). It was 
evidently an acceptable Jewish name (cf. the Mordecai 2 
mentioned in Ezra 2:2); it is perhaps a “gentile” name 
roughly equivalent to some Jewish name (Esther herself 
has both a Jewish name, Hadassah, and a “gentile” one, 
Esther). 

When we first hear of Mordecai, he is Esther’s guardian 
and adoptive father following her parents’ death; he is her 
cousin and she is the daughter of his uncle Abihail (2:7, 
15). Adoption is not a practice known to Hebrew law, 
though it is well attested in Babylonian legal documents; 
this reference is perhaps a hint of how well integrated 
Mordecai is into non-Jewish society. 

It has often been thought that Mordecai is presented as 
some kind of Persian official. He lives in “the acropolis of 
Susa” (1:1), rather than simply in the city of Susa, and he 
is several times depicted as sitting “at the king’s gate” (2:19, 
21; 3:2; 5:9; 6:10, 12; cf. 2:11)—which sounds like techni¬ 
cal terminology for the administrative headquarters of the 
Persian court (so Wehr 1964: 247—60; Loretz 1967: 104- 
8; Gordis 1981: 384). Perhaps some official position in the 
palace also explains best how Mordecai comes to gain news 
of a plot to assassinate the king. Nevertheless, the storv 
makes excellent sense if Mordecai has no status at the 
court and is no more than one of the countless loungers 
about the palace gates. 

After Esther has been taken into the harem, Mordecai 
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passes on to her his knowledge of the plot against the 
king’s life which he has discovered (2:22). In chap. 3 
Mordecai makes his most important contribution to the 
progress of the story when he jeopardizes the security of 
the Jewish people by refusing to do obeisance to the newly 
elevated Haman; it is this inadequately justified stubborn¬ 
ness that proves the root cause of Haman’s plot to destroy 
all the Jews of the Persian Empire. In chap. 4 Mordecai 
redeems himself somewhat by making a positive interven¬ 
tion on behalf of the Jews and insisting that Esther enter 
the king’s presence uninvited and beg for the life of her 
people. 

His further appearances in the narrative cast him in a 
rather passive role. Quite by chance he next comes to the 
king’s attention when his loyalty is remembered and re¬ 
warded (6:1-11). Thereafter, once Esther has successfully 
unmasked Haman, Mordecai is promoted to his place as 
vizier (8:1-2), but simply because of his relation to Esther. 
His final act is to record the events in which he participated 
and to add his imprimatur to the observances of Purim, 
which the Jews had already instituted (9:20-22, 31). Noth¬ 
ing but generalities are reported of his achievements in 
the Persian government (10:3). 

b. Mordecai in the Greek Book of Esther. Mordecai 
takes on greater importance in the longer and later Greek 
version of the book of Esther (Clines, HBC, 815-19). Here 
narratives of a dream of Mordecai and its interpretation 
have been added to form the framework of the entire book 
(Addition A 1-11 = 11:2-12; Fl-10= 10:4-11:1); in the 
dream Mordecai and Haman are portrayed as two dragons 
locked in cosmic and apocalyptic conflict over the fate of 
the Jewish people. The effect of the insertion of the 
dream, as a divine revelation of what is foreordained, is to 
establish Mordecai rather than Esther as the primary hero 
of the story. 

A secondary element in Addition A is an elaboration of 
the narrative of Mordecai’s discovery of the plot against 
the king’s life (A12-17 = 12:1-6), foregrounding even 
more the significance of Mordecai’s courage. In Addition 
C the inclusion of the Prayer of Mordecai (Cl—10= 13:8— 
17) serves from a narrative point of view to explain Mor¬ 
decai’s reckless and largely unmotivated refusal to do 
obeisance to Haman: it was solely to avoid “setting the 
glory of a human above the glory of God” (C7 = 13:14). At 
the same time the addition conforms the character of 
Mordecai more closely to the ideal of the pious Jew. 

In line with the increased prominence given to Mordecai 
in the Greek book is the assurance in its opening sentences 
that, even before his elevation to the viziership, Mordecai 
is “a great man, serving in the court of the king” 
(A2= 11:3); in the Hebrew story, as we have noted, it is far 
from certain that Mordecai holds any office in the Persian 
bureaucracy when the story opens. A final stage in the 
development of the tradition about Mordecai has come 
about by the time of 2 Maccabees, when the day of festival 
(Purim) in commemoration of the victory of the Jews over 
their enemies has become known as "Mordecai’s Day” (2 
Macc 15:36). Mordecai’s usurpation of Esther’s role is 
almost complete. 

c. Mordecai in History. The question of whether or 
not there was a historical Mordecai depends entirely upon 
a judgment on the historicity of the book of Esther in 


general. While there is perhaps no element in the narrative 
that is plainly impossible historically, most scholars find in 
the accumulation of narrative coincidences a sign that the 
story is essentially fictional. 

Some have indeed believed that Mordecai is identical 
with the official Marduka known from a Babylonian tablet 
discovered probably at Borsippa near Babylon and deriv¬ 
ing in all likelihood from the earliest years of Xerxes. The 
Assyriologist A. Ungnad, who published the tablet, be¬ 
lieved that the official in question was in Borsippa on a 
mission from Susa, and that it is unlikely that there should 
have been two high-ranking Persian officials in Susa with 
the same name; consequently he claimed that this text thus 
provides the sole extrabiblical attestation of Mordecai 
(1940-41: 244). Others argue that the existence of this 
Marduka at least prevents us from regarding the biblical 
Mordecai as a purely fictional character (Moore 1975: 74). 
But there is nothing in the cuneiform document to show 
that the persons mentioned came from Susa, and since 
Marduka in fact is called the "scribe” (or possibly "accoun¬ 
tant”) of Ushtannu, who is known to be the satrap of the 
province of Babylon and Beyond the River, Marduka was 
in all probability resident in Babylon or its region, not in 
Susa. 

Since Ungnad’s discovery, the name Mordecai has also 
been found in Aramaic papyri of the 5th century b.c.e., in 
the form mrdk, as the name of an official probably located 
in N Mesopotamia (Driver 1957: 27-28). Other attestations 
of names compounded with Marduk also exist (Driver 
1957: 56). The evidence, it should be noted, shows only 
that the name was borne by officials (whether they were 
Jewish or not) in the Persian Empire (see further, Clines 
fc). 

No credence is now given to the older theories that the 
names Mordecai and Esther are rare forms of the names 
of the Babylonian deities Marduk and Ishtar and so reflect 
some myth about them (Jensen 1892: 47-70, 209-26; cf. 
also Zimmern 1903: 514-20). It is equally improbable that 
Mordecai signifies “worshiper(s) of Marduk” and that the 
book of Esther represents a conflict between the devotees 
of Marduk and Ishtar and those of Anahita and Mithra 
(Lewy 1939: 127-51). 

2. A family head who returned to the land with Zerub- 
babel and is listed as settled in the province of Judah (Ezra 
2:2; Neh 7:7). 
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David J. A. Clines 


MOREH (PLACE) (Heb moreh]. The word Moreh has a 
range of meanings including teacher, diviner, and archer. 

A. Oak of Moreh [Heb ^elon mdreh\ 

The word 3 elon is traditionally translated as oak, al¬ 
though it may refer to the terebinth tree. The KJV trans¬ 
lation of “Plain of Moreh” is incorrect. The reference to 
^elon moreh occurs twice in the OT. When Abraham enters 
Canaan (Gen 12:6), he sets up an altar to the Lord before 
a tree near Shechem (M.R. 176179). There the Lord 
promises Abraham that the land will be given to his de¬ 
scendants. An Oak of Moreh is also mentioned in Deut 
11:30 as part of a description of the location of Mt. Ebal 
(M.R. 176182) and Mt. Gerizim (M.R. 176178), mountains 
which overlook Shechem. 

In several other instances, the OT text refers to trees in 
the Shechem area. In Gen 35:4, Jacob buries idols and 
jewelry under a tree at Shechem. In a later episode, Joshua 
sets up a stone under a tree at Shechem as a witness to the 
pact between the Israelites and the Lord (Josh 24:26). It 
would seem reasonable to associate these events with a 
tradition connected to the cult place Abraham was believed 
to have used. 

Two passages in the Abimelech saga also mention trees 
at Shechem. In Judg 9:6, Abimelech is crowned king at the 
oak of the “pillar” in Shechem, a tree found by the IJeth- 
millo, within the town. In Judg 9:37, forces attacking 
Shechem come upon the city from the direction of the 
Diviner’s Oak, which should not then be located within the 
city. Clearly, it is not possible that both of the trees could 
be associated with the Oak of Moreh. 

Wright (1964: 129-37) discussed the relationship of a 
cult site excavated at Shechem and the tradition of the Oak 
of Moreh. He believed that since the MB temenos at 
Shechem was outside the city wall but included within the 
city during the time of Abimelech, it was possible to link 
directly the sacred areas of Abraham, Joshua, and Abime¬ 
lech. Such a reconstruction is possible, given the persis¬ 
tence of cult sites through time. The evidence, however, is 
far from conclusive, since numerous sacred sites can clus¬ 
ter in the same area. The exact location of the Oak of 
Moreh cannot be determined, although a place outside the 
city walls of Shechem seems the most reasonable. 


B. Hill of Moreh [Heb gib c at hammoreh] 

Judg 7:1 mentions a hill below which the Midianites 
camped on the night Gideon attacked them. Moore (Judges 
ICC, 200) attempted to locate the battle in the region of 
Shechem, because he associated the hill with the Oak of 
Moreh at Shechem. However, references to the Spring of 
Harod (M.R. 184217) in Judg 7:1, to the Valley of Jezreel 
in Judg 6:3, and to Tabor (M.R. 187223) in Judg 8:18, all 
point to a N location for the conflict. Nebi Dahi (M.R. 
183225) is generally accepted as the location of the ancient 
Hill of Moreh. As Malamat (1953: 65) has noted, the 
topography of that region fits the geographical require¬ 
ments of the OT passage quite well. 
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MORESHETH (PLACE) [Heb moreset ]. Var. MORESH- 
ETH-GATH. A satellite village of Gath in the Shephelah 
(Mic 1:1, 14; Jer 26:18). The nomen propnum loci actually 
occurs only once in Mic 1:14 as Moresheth-gath, “Posses¬ 
sion of Gath.” In the other two cases the gentilic form, 
morasti is employed to describe the prophet Micah. The 
city is in the vicinity of, but probably distinct from, both 
Mareshah and the Philistine Gath. Micah certainly implies 
such distinction as does the spelling. Mareshah is well 
attested elsewhere, and 2 Chr 11:8 is not a serious problem 
since Gath was at times under Israelite control. Another 
suggestion is that “gath” is used literally to mean “wine 
press,” but this does not help with the location: “possession 
of wine press” (if this is the correct etymology) makes little 
sense, and the rest of Micah’s poem (1:10-16) is centered 
around Gath. Therefore, the consensus is that Moresheth- 
gath was a satellite village near the city of Gath, what we 
might refer to as a “suburb” (cf. 1 Sam 6:17-18). 

If this is the modern Tell ej-Judeideh (M.R. 141115) as 
most believe, about 10 km NE of Lachish, it is significant 
that in both these locations copious jar handles with the 
stamp Imlk , “to/for the king,” have been found. David had 
a provincial palace at Lachish; and Adullam, Gath, Ma¬ 
reshah, and Lachish, all mentioned by Micah, were forti¬ 
fied by Rehoboam (2 Chr 11:8). The contention of Micah’s 
dirge is that the cardinal sin of Judah was her militarism 
(1:13); so the wrath of God would destroy the militarized 
Shephelah as it approaches Jerusalem (1:12). The oracle 
reflects the campaigns of Sargon against the Philistia in 
720 or 714-11 and Sennacherib’s destruction of the She¬ 
phelah fortifications as he advanced upon Jerusalem in 
701 (2 Kgs 18:13-16) laying “siege to 46 of [Hezckiah’s] 
strong cities, walled forts and to the countless small v illages 
in their vicinity” (ANET, 288). Moresheth-gath was surely 
among the villages. 

Micah’s pun depends on the similarity between “posses¬ 
sion of" and “bride of” [Heb mPoreset], In the wheeling 
and dealing of international politics, towns and villages 
might be given up as royal dowry (1 Kgs 9:16). Such, 
symbolically at least, was the fate of Moresheth-gath who 
had pledged herself to the military establishment oi La- 
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chish, Gath, and Mareshah. Micah’s paronomasia can be 
translated: “Wherefore pay the dowry for Bride-of-Gath!” 
(1:14). Her sister cities met a similar fate (vv 13 and 15). 
See MAROTH. 

Lamontte M. Luker 


MORIAH (PLACE) [Heb moriyyd]. 1. “The land of Mo¬ 
riah,’’ mentioned in Gen 22:2, where God sent Abraham 
to sacrifice his son, Isaac, on one of the hills in the region. 
The passage in which the name occurs (Gen 22:1—19) is 
known as the Aqedah in Jewish tradition (the “binding” of 
Isaac). It derives mainly from the E source. 

The MT also calls the place yakweh yiPeh, “Yahweh will 
see” in v 14. This seems to be a corruption of an original 
5 elohim yiPeh. “God will see” (found in the Sahidic Coptic 
version and the unpublished Qumran manuscript 4QGen 
Ex a ; see Davila, fc.). The corruption arose through a folk 
etymology that associated Moriah with the Hebrew root 
Ph, “to see,” and the divine name Yak, short for Yahweh; 
thus “vision of Yahweh” or the like. This etymology is 
incorrect; it does not explain the o vowel in the name. The 
actual meaning is unknown. 

This Moriah is described as being in a hilly region, about 
3 days’journey from Beer-sheba (Gen 22:4). However, this 
information is not helpful in establishing where Moriah 
was found since “the third day” may simply be an epic 
convention for a short journey. The location of the place 
is disputed (see below). 

2. “The hill of Moriah,” according to 2 Chr 3:1, the site 
in Jerusalem where Solomon built the Temple of Yahweh. 
It is also identified in the same verse with the threshing 
floor of Oman (Araunah) the Jebusite (cf. 2 Sam 24; 2 Chr 
21). See ARAUNAH. The text of the rest of the verse is 
corrupt. It appears to refer to the story in the passages just 
cited, in which David carries out a census and is punished 
by Yahweh with three days of plague over the whole 
country, delivered by Yahweh’s angel. 2 Chr 3:1 seems to 
say that this location is where Yahweh (reading with the 
LXX) appeared to David, and that David appointed the 
threshing floor as the site for the future temple. 

The obvious question at this point is how the two Mo- 
riahs are related. It is generally agreed that the location in 
Gen 22:2 cannot be the same as the one in 2 Chr 3:1. 
Jerusalem is in a wooded area, to which it would not be 
necessary to carry firewood (Gen 22:6). Also, it does not 
make sense that the whole land should be called Moriah if 
the word is a name lor the Temple Mount, nor that the hill 
bearing the name should be called merely “one of the 
hills” in the area (Skinner Genesis ICC, 1910: 328-29). 

Two possibilities have been suggested. First, it may be 
that Moriah was originally associated with the binding of 
Isaac, and that the Chronicler or his source erroneously 
identified the site of the Temple Mount with Moriah in 
order to give the temple and Jerusalem a more ancient 
sanctity (Gold 1DB 2: 438-34). 

A more likely explanation is that Moriah was originally 
the name of the Temple Mount, and that the actual loca¬ 
tion given in Genesis 22 was suppressed and replaced by 
Moriah in order to associate the patriarch with the site of 
the future temple in Jerusalem. There is no indication that 
the writer ol 1 Chr 3:1 was aware of any connection 


between Abraham and Mt. Moriah; he only mentions its 
association with David and Solomon. Surely he would have 
referred to the binding of Isaac if Moriah had appeared 
in Genesis 22 in his time (von Rad Genesis OTL, rev. ed. 
1972: 240). Instead, it is probable that the name that 
originally stood in Gen 22:2 was replaced by Moriah some¬ 
time after the time of the Chronicler, but before the 
translation of the LXX. Various possibilities have been 
advanced for the original name. One is the land of the 
Amorite [ha^emori], reading with the Syriac Peshitta (Skin¬ 
ner Genesis ICC, 1910: 328—29). This name looks somewhat 
like Moriah, and the similarity could have suggested the 
change to a scribe. Another possibility is the land of Jeruel 
[yeriPel], from 2 Chr 20:16 (Gunkel Genesis 2 HAT, 169-71). 
It seems to be derived from 5 el , “God” and the root rVi, so 
its meaning is similar to the false etymology for Moriah. 
Such a similarity could have led to the substitution of the 
latter for the former. 

Today the site of Mt. Moriah, the temple platform, is 
located in the SE corner of the Old City of Jerusalem and 
is occupied by the Muslim shrines known as the El-Aqsa 
Mosque and the Dome of the Rock. The latter is the third 
most holy place for Islam, after Mecca and Medina. Ac¬ 
cording to Muslim tradition it was from the Temple Mount 
that Muhammad ascended into heaven (the vision is de¬ 
scribed in Sura 17 of the Quran). The W side of the 
platform includes the Western Wall or Wailing Wall, where 
Jews have traditionally come to mourn the loss of the 
temple. 
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MORTAR, THE (PLACE) [Heb maktes ]. A neighbor¬ 
hood in Jerusalem, which, at the time of Josiah, may have 
also been the center of some commercial activity (Zeph 
1:11). Three things are noteworthy about the reference to 
this neighborhood. First, it existed toward the end of the 
7th century b.c. (time of Josiah; Zeph 1:1), and second, it 
is mentioned in connection with the “Second Quarter,” 
which was a W neighborhood incorporated into Jerusalem 
around the time of Hezekiah (late 8th-early 7th century 
b.c.). See SECOND QUARTER. Third, the Heb maktes 
normally refers to a hollow place, or a bowl-shaped de¬ 
pression (hence “mortar”; cf. Prov 27:22), which could 
easily serve as a geomorphological description of a sunken 
valley (cf. Judg 15:19?). Given these three items, it is 
possible that this neighborhood was part of the W annex 
to the City of David, and only came to be regarded as a 
“mortar” after neighborhoods were established on the 
eastern slopes of the W hill. In this case, the “mortar” 
would likely be associated with (some portion of) the 
Tyropoeon valley, which lay outside the city until the 8th 
century b.c. (EAEHL 2: 597). 

Gary A. Herion 


mosaic covenant. After the mixed band of 

Hebrews (Exod 12:38; Num 11:4) fled Egypt and were 
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delivered at the sea by Yahweh, they came to Mt. Sinai 
where they recognized and affirmed a special relationship: 
Yahweh was their God, they were Yahweh’s people (Exodus 
19-24). This relationship was described using the socio¬ 
political analogy of covenant; since it took place at Sinai 
under the leadership and mediation of Moses, it is known 
(though neither expression, as such, occurs in the Bible) 
as the Sinai covenant or the Mosaic covenant. 


A. Historical Questions 

1. Exodus and Sinai 

2. Covenant Analogy 

B. Covenant in Exodus 

1. Yahweh’s Action 

2. Israel’s Response 

3. Obligation 

C. Covenant in Deuteronomy 

D. Covenant Morality 

E. Covenant in the Prophets 

E Covenant in New Testament 


A. Historical Questions 

The historical reconstruction of Israel’s Exodus from 
Egypt and covenant making at Sinai bristles with difficul¬ 
ties: exactly when? where? who? etc. Some scholars regard 
these as nearly insoluble (HAIJ, 54-79), while others are 
more optimistic (Bright BHI , 120-43; de Vaux EHI, 359- 
452). Here we need mention only two issues. 

1. Exodus and Sinai. While source critics of the 19th 
century had already raised the issue that the Sinai complex 
was originally historically distinct from that of Exodus- 
Kadesh (Nicholson 1973: 4-5), the publication of G. von 
Rad’s programmatic essay (originally published 1938, Eng 
trans. 1965) began a new phase. In it he isolated form 
critically what he called “the short historical creed,” (e.g., 
Deut 26:5b—9; 6:20-24; Josh 26:2b— 13). These give a 
summary of God’s actions on behalf of Israel but contain 
no mention of the events at Sinai with its theophany, 
covenant, and law. The historical summary and the Sinai 
material were originally two distinct traditions; the former 
was passed on and celebrated at the Feast of Weeks in 
Gilgal; the latter, at the Feast of Tabernacles at Shechem. 
The Yahwist, writing at the time of David and Solomon, 
was the first to combine these two complexes of traditions 
into one continuous story (Nicholson 1973: 1-11). Ten 
years later, M. Noth (HPT) extended the discussion to 
include also those themes contained in the historical credo, 
arguing that they were all originally independent tradi¬ 
tions. Differing from von Rad, he saw the combination of 
themes, particularly that of Sinai, as occurring before the 
monarchy in the tribal period (Nicholson 1973: 11-20). 
These opinions were strongly challenged by a number of 
scholars (Nicholson 1973: 32-52) and, while discussion 
continues, a large number of scholars would see Exodus 
and Sinai as being part of one tradition from the beginning 
(EHI, 401-19). 

2. Covenant Analogy. Scholarly understanding of cov¬ 
enant in the OT has gone through various phases (Oden 
1987: 429-47; Nicholson 1986: 3-117); particularly im¬ 
portant is the recognition and study of covenant as an 
analogy borrowed from the sociopolitical realm. We do not 
have anything in our modern societies exactly like the 


covenant. Ancient social organization was largely one of 
clans and tribes; in some areas small city-states existed. 
From time to time a city-state (e.g., Ashur, Babylon) would 
extend its power and become virtually an empire. The 
relationships between these various groups had to be reg¬ 
ulated for the stability of social and political life. The 
covenant served this function. See also COVENANT 

A covenant was an agreement or promise between two 
parties solemnly professed before witnesses (usually the 
respective gods) and made binding by an oath expressed 
verbally or by some symbolic action. As a result of cove¬ 
nant, a new relationship was established (Kalluveettil 1982: 
15,211-13), a relationship often expressed in kinship ter¬ 
minology. The goal of covenant was lalom, peace, whole¬ 
ness of relationship. Covenant is not, however, a univocal 
term always referring to the same kind of agreement in 
exactly the same way. A variety of forms occur: family 
kinship, royal grant, international treaty (parity type or 
suzereignty type), etc. 

Particularly influential has been the theory (connected 
especially with G. Mendenhall 1954b) that the Mosaic 
covenant, from its beginning, was understood on the 
model of the suzereignty treaty (Nicholson 1986: 56-82). 
This in turn has come in for some telling criticism; the 
treaty pattern is clearest in the later deuteronomic litera¬ 
ture (McCarthy 1978; M. Weinfeld 1972). 

B. Covenant in Exodus 

The basic description of the making of the Mosaic cove¬ 
nant is found in Exodus 19-24. The account contains 
three elements: (1) Yahweh’s action; (2) Israel’s response; 
and (3) Israel’s obligation. 

1. Yahweh’s Action. Facing certain death at the sea at 
the hands of the Egyptians, the fleeing Israelites were 
gifted by Yahweh with new and unexpected life. Guided 
by Yahweh through the wilderness, they came to Sinai 
where they had another experience of Yahweh. This awe¬ 
some appearance (theophany) of God is described in the 
classic language of the appearance of the storm god, with 
dark clouds, thunder, and lightning ( CMHE , 147-69). 

2. Israel’s Response. God had delivered Israel at the 
sea, led them through the wilderness, and appeared to 
them at Sinai. Israel recognized Yahweh’s special care on 
their behalf and sealed a covenant which expressed this 
realization. The sealing ceremonies are described in Exo¬ 
dus 24 where two ritual actions are significant: (a) a blood 
ritual (Exod 24:6-8); and (b) a meal ritual (Exod 24:11. 
5). 

In the larger biblical context, a special relationship ex¬ 
isted between the blood and life; one’s life was envisaged 
as inherent in the blood itself (Lev 17:11; McCarthy 1978: 
95,255). To share the same blood was to share the same 
life, to belong in some way to the same family. Moses 
sprinkled blood on the altar (representing God) and then 
on the people. They had the same blood “in their veins.’’ 
The meal ritual is also rich in symbolism. In the ancient 
world, sharing a meal expressed likewise belonging to one 
family and sharing one life. To harm someone with whom 
table-community had been shared was a serious olfense 
(Ps 41:10). Sharing a meal was a common form ot covenant 
sealing (e.g., Gen 26:30; 31:46, 54). The reference to 
eating and drinking (Exod 24:11) suggests a covenant 
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meal, while a further reference may be found in v 5 which 
tells us that bulls were sacrificed as ielamim . Variously 
translated as “peace offerings” or “communion sacrifices,” 
these were characterized by the fact that the victim was 
shared. After part was burned for God, part went to the 
priest, and the rest belonged to the offerer who ate it at a 
joyful meal with family and friends (Lev 3:1-17; 7:11-21). 
Both rituals express the meaning of covenant: a relation¬ 
ship of life and idiom between Israel and God. 

3. Obligation. These rituals are preceded in the text by 
a recitation of the words and ordinances of the Lord to 
which the people promise obedience. Covenant involved 
obligation (E. Kutsch [1972] has proposed that the word 
berit, usually translated “covenant,” should in fact be trans¬ 
lated “obligation,” but this is problematic [McCarthy 1978: 
16-18; Nicholson 1986: 89-109]). Covenant obligation, 
however, should not be viewed as imposed from the out¬ 
side. It flows from the very nature of covenant. Because of 
the new relationship, behavior should change. Israel was 
gifted with life by Yahweh; the covenant expressed that 
shared life. New behavior flowed from new covenant life. 

This new behavior of Israel was manifested in two areas. 
The first is the vertical relationship with Yahweh. Freed 
from the slavery of Egypt, Israel now belonged to Yahweh; 
they must live as Yahweh’s people and special possession 
(Exod 19:4-6). Their deliverance from Egypt was not just 
a freedom from , but also a freedom for. The goal of the 
liberation from Egypt is Israel’s service of Yahweh (Exod 
4:23; 5:1,3; 7:16, 26; 8:16; 9:1, 13; 10:3). Israel’s first 
obligation is to worship only Yahweh (Exod 20:2-3); the 
first and basic sin, therefore, against covenant is idolatry. 
The second area of new covenant life involves the horizon¬ 
tal relationship with others. In saving Israel from the 
Egyptians, Yahweh was involved in social behavior; the 
covenant at Sinai revealed an intrinsic connection between 
the nature of Yahweh and the demands of social justice. 
How Israel treated each other would be a sign of how 
seriously they were devoted to Yahweh. A special area of 
concern here is the treatment of the poor, the oppressed, 
the alien. A motive frequently found in covenant law (e.g., 
Exod 22:21; 23:9; Lev 19:34; Deut 15:1-11) for not op¬ 
pressing the weak is “because you were once strangers 
(aliens) in the land of Egypt.” It would be a contradiction 
for Israel, freed from oppression by Yahweh, to become 
themselves oppressors of the weak. These two aspects of 
covenant living should not be viewed as separable and 
distinct; they are flip sides of one coin which are intrinsi¬ 
cally connected and stand or fall together. If Israel fails to 
live out its commitment, the existence of the covenant itself 
is in jeopardy. 

The Pentateuch now presents a large number of laws as 
having been given to Moses at Sinai (e.g., the Ten Com¬ 
mandments and the Covenant Code [Exodus 20—23]; the 
Holiness Code [Leviticus 17—26]), but it is very difficult to 
say how much, if any, of this formed part of the original 
Sinai experience. All of the laws, deriving mostly from 
later periods in Israel’s history can easily be grouped 
under the heading of either right worship of God or of 
correct social behavior. These are all only further specifi¬ 
cations of the basic covenant obligations. As later genera¬ 
tions of Israel retold and renewed their basic covenant 
story, they included new laws and regulations which made 


their covenant real for them in the new situations of their 
lives. All of these developments were attributed to Moses 
at Sinai because this was where their covenant began. 

C. Covenant in Deuteronomy 

Presented as three discourses of Moses, the book of 
Deuteronomy is addressed to all the people in the plains 
of Moab and focuses on the covenant at Sinai (Horeb). The 
covenant themes are so much in evidence that it has been 
considered a covenant document par excellence. 

The initiative is with God who has chosen Israel, a choice 
based not on Israel’s greatness or moral status (Deut 7:4; 
9:4—6) but simply on Yahweh’s gracious love (Deut 7:6—8). 
Israel is repeatedly called on to “hear” and “remember” 
this covenant (Deut 5:1; 6:4; 4:9, 23; 5:15) because it was 
made not only with their ancestors but is also with all of 
them “today” (Deut 5:1-3; 26:16-18; etc.). If they truly 
do this, they will faithfully and loyally obey the covenant 
with its commands and statutes. The most basic of these is 
the call to worship only Yahweh (Deut 6:4-5); this then 
overflows into all areas of life, e.g., concern for the poor 
(Deut 15:1-18), and justice in the legal system (Deut 
16:18-20) as well as in the economic sphere (Deut 25:13- 
16). It extends even to caring for the natural environment 
(Deut 20:19-20). All of this is part of Israel’s response of 
love to the gracious love of God (Achtemeier 1987). Israel’s 
very life and existence depend on this; covenant fidelity 
will lead to blessing; infidelity, to curse (Deuteronomy 28). 

Whether the Mosaic covenant was modeled from the 
beginning on the analogy of the ancient suzereignty-vassal 
treaties is the subject of some dispute. While not agreeing 
with the extreme position of L. Perlitt (1969) that covenant 
thinking appeared in Israel only at this time (Cazelles 
1972; McCarthy 1972b; Nicholson 1986: 109-17), most 
scholars would agree that the treaty analogy is most clearly 
present in Deuteronomy and deuteronomic material (Mc¬ 
Carthy 1978: 157-208; Weinfeld 1972: 57-157). The ele¬ 
ments of the structural form are present, as well as char¬ 
acteristic vocabulary and phrases (McCarthy 1978: 288- 
89). While the beginnings of Israel’s use of the treaty 
analogy' may be older, its form in Deuteronomy seems to 
have been influenced by the fact that for over a century 
Israel had been a vassal subjected to the suzereignty of 
Assyria. The development of the treaty analogy would 
thus be a creative response to and polemic against the 
crisis of Assyrian domination (Lohfink IDBSup, 229-32; 
1977). 

D. Covenant Morality 

Too often in the past, the Mosaic covenant morality has 
been caricatured as an extrinsic legalism or minimalism. 
While it is true that this can and, in fact, has happened, it 
is also true that authentic covenant morality is of a totally 
different kind. The morality embodied in the covenant is 

(1) one of response, and (2) one of dialogue. (1) Israel is 
called to respond to the blessings and gifts—most basically 
the gift of salvation—received from God. This response is 
specified in several ways: to listen to (obey) the word of 
God; to fear the Lord; to worship (serve) the Lord (e.g., 
Deut 10:12). Mosaic covenant morality is, however, also 

(2) one of dialogue. Just as God loved Israel, so Israel is to 
love God; just as God is faithful to the covenant, so Israel 
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is to be faithful; just as God is righteous, so Israel is to be 
righteous; just as God freed from injustice and oppression, 
so Israel is to free from injustice and oppression. The goal 
of covenant can be summed up in three words: life, peace, 
justice. These are all terms of relationship. The covenant 
expresses that God and Israel are one family, sharing one 
life. It is approached best, not in legal terms, but in 
interpersonal ones. 

A further question might be asked: why the Mosaic 
covenant at all? Could God not have led Israel from Egypt 
directly into the land of Canaan, the land of the promise? 
The entry into the land may have been the ultimate goal, 
but the more proximate goal of the deliverance from 
Egypt was "that they might serve me” (Exod 4:23). In 
Egypt, Israel was the oppressed, Egypt, the oppressor. As 
history attests, what often happens when the oppressed 
are freed is that they eventually become oppressors in 
turn. The slave becomes the taskmaster. The root problem 
is that they both share a basic set of values; they disagree 
only on the present arrangement of things. If Israel, newly 
freed from Egypt, went directly into Canaan and assumed 
power there, why would they be any different? They went 
first to Sinai and to covenant. Covenant with Yahweh, a 
God who frees from oppression, called them to a whole 
different view of reality, a new set of values, and a totally 
different style of life. To live the covenant truly is to 
worship this God and to be concerned for the rights and 
social needs of others. When Israel failed to do this, the 
covenant provided the framework and categories for eval¬ 
uating and critiquing their lives and behavior. Prominent 
in this regard were the prophets. 

E. Covenant in the Prophets 

While the prophets are certainly related to covenant, the 
exact way of describing this relationship is less clear. Some 
scholars have proposed that the prophets consciously saw 
themselves as continuing the role of Moses as covenant 
mediator. Others viewed the prophets in the light of the 
treaty covenant analogy. Two dimensions in particular 
were stressed: the prophets indict Israel for covenant 
failure using the form of a covenant lawsuit (the rib); the 
punishments they threaten derive from treaty curses 
which follow on infidelity (Hillers 1969: 120-42). All these 
suggestions have come in for criticism and modification 
(McCarthy 1972a: 35-40, 78-79; Clements 1975: 8-23). 

The prophets were rooted in Israel’s tradition of cove¬ 
nant and covenant obligation (whether or not this was 
understood as a treaty). When Israel failed to be faithful 
to its covenant, the prophets appealed to this common 
memory as the basis of their critique (Tucker 1985: 328- 
35; Kapelrud 1984). Thus, Israel yielded to the tempta¬ 
tions of the culture around them and fell into false wor¬ 
ship; Elijah (1 Kgs 18:21), Isaiah (1:12-16), Jeremiah 
(7:6,9), Ezekiel (18:5-6), for example, challenge the peo¬ 
ple to cease following Baal and to adhere only to Yahweh. 
If they do not do this, their sacrifices and feasts are empty 
and worthless. Idolatry is the fundamental sin against 
covenant. In the same way, the Israelites violate the cove¬ 
nant in their dealings with each other. Instead of fidelity, 
justice, and mercy, lying, stealing, adultery, and murder 
are found (e.g., Hos 4:2; Jer 7:5-6, 9; Ezek 18:6-8). Amos, 
Micah, and Isaiah are particularly eloquent in their de¬ 


nouncing violations of the legal and economic systems, so 
essential to just community living (e.g., Amos 2:6-7; 5:1; 
8:4—6; Mic 2:1—3; 3:11; Isa 3:14; 5:11—12). Once again we 
see that the twofold obligation of correct worship and 
correct social behavior are two sides of one coin. Attempts 
of scholars to separate them (e.g., the prophets rejected 
cult and promoted social justice [Napier IDB 3: 901-3]; 
the prophets taught "do justice first, then worship” [Mi¬ 
randa 1974: 58]) are inadequate. 

In evaluating the behavior of the people in the present, 
the prophets looked to their past covenant tradition. The 
covenant has been broken and no longer exists. "I am not 
your God; you are not my people” (Hos 1:9; Jer 11:10; 
31:32). Punishment will follow; the people will be exiled 
out of the land. But this is not the last word. Looking 
beyond the judgment, the prophets see a new future. God 
will bring the people through the desert in a new Exodus 
(e.g., Isa 41:17-20; 51:9— 11); they will receive a new heart 
to enable them to be faithful to the covenant (Jer 31:33; 
32:39—40; Ezek 36:26). The Lord will make a new cove¬ 
nant with them; once again, “I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people,” (Jer 31:33; Ezek 34:25; 37:26-27). In 
depicting their new future, the prophets drew on the 
images of the old Mosaic covenant. 

F. Covenant in New Testament 

The early Christians, whose writings are preserved in 
the NT, were convinced that in Jesus of Nazareth, the hope 
of a new covenant had been fulfilled (Heb 8:7-9:22). Paul, 
in the spirit of controversy, draws sharp distinctions be¬ 
tween the old covenant and the new (e.g., 2 Cor 3:4-18), 
but the lines of continuity are clear in the gospels. At the 
Last Supper, Jesus gives his disciples a cup to drink, “This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood” (Luke 22:20; 1 Cor 
11:25) which will be poured out for the forgiveness of sins 
(Matt 26:28; see Jer 31:34). Like the old covenant at Sinai, 
the new one is sealed with a meal and blood ritual. Chris¬ 
tians are one family with God, sharing one life. And like 
the old, this new covenant manifests itself in the new life 
the Christian should lead. Like Moses on Mt. Sinai, Jesus, 
on a mountain, gives a new covenant law (Matthew 5-7). 
Jesus’ teachings, example, and life are the commandments 
of the new covenant (John 15:12; 13:14-15, 34). For 
Christians, the promise of the Mosaic covenant has become 
a reality in Christ. 
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MOSERAH (PLACE) [Heb mdsera], Var. MOSEROTH. 
A campsite of the Israelites, the 26th of the 40 stages 
during their wandering in the wilderness (Deut 10:6), 
called “Moseroth” (Heb mdserot) in Num 33:30-31. These 
are the only references to the name, and its location is 
unknown. 

The name is commonly derived from the verb y sr, “to 
bind” (BDB, 558, 564), so this may be the “place of bind¬ 
ing” or the place of the covenant. The verb also means 
imprison, and Payne (1980: 1026) suggests the name 
means “chastisement” for the trespass at Meribah (Num 
20:24; Deut 32:51). 

In Deuteronomy, the Israelites left Beeroth (“wells”) 
Bene-jaakan and arrived in Moserah on their way to Gud- 
godah. In Num 33:30, they left Hashmonah and camped 
at Moseroth and from there went to Bene-jaakan. 

In Deuteronomy, Moses’ brother Aaron, the high priest, 
died and was buried at Moserah, and his son Eleazar was 
installed as high priest. But in Num 20:22-29 and 33:38, 
Aaron died at Mount Hor. The latter is traditionally iden¬ 
tified with Jebel Nebi Harun at Petra but it is also in the 
region of Kadesh (Num 20:22; 33:37). Moserah is in the 
line of march from Sinai (Num 33:16) to Ezion-geber (v 
35). But Marsh (IDB 2: 296) notes that 13 places on the 
line of travel are mentioned only here so it is impossible to 
know the exact route. The reversal of the names, Moserah/ 
oth and Bene-jaakan, suggests two different sources in 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. 

Wright (JB 2: 398; WHAB, 66, map X) suggests Beeroth 
may be Birein N of Kadesh-barnea, about halfway to 
Rehoboth. Pfeiffer and Vos (1967, map 2) place it there. 
This would presumably put Moserah/oth in the same gen¬ 
eral area. This is in line with a N route for the Exodus 
with Sinai at Jebel Helal, i.e., the Israelites stopped at 


Kadesh-barnea, Bene-jaakan, and Moserah/oth, on the way 
from Sinai to Ezion-geber. If Sinai is Jebel Musa in S Sinai, 
the Israelites went from Sinai up the E coast of the Sinai 
peninsula to Ezion-geber and then went to Kadesh-barnea. 

i.e., Moserah/oth is on the E edge of the Sinai peninsula, 
not in N Sinai in the wilderness of Zin. But for the time 
being, its location cannot be known for certain. 
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MOSES (PERSON) [Heb mdseh]. The man chosen by God 
to lead the Hebrew people out of Egyptian bondage, to 
preside over the Sinai ceremony constituting those people 
as the people of God, and to lead the Hebrew people to 
the promised land. As such, Moses is arguably the most 
prominent person in the Hebrew Bible, and he looms large 
in early Jewish and Christian writings. This entry consists 
of two articles. The first surveys primarily Moses as a figure 
in the OT and in early Judaism. The second concentrates 
specifically on the portrayal and role of Moses in the NT. 

OLD TESTAMENT 


A. Historicity of Moses 

1. Critical Analysis 

2. Historical Analogy 

3. Possibilities and Probabilities 

4. More Probable Probabilities 

B. Biblical Portraits of Moses 

1. Yahwist-Elohist Traditions 

2. Deuteronomic Tradition 

3. Priestly Tradition 

C. Post-biblical Portraits of Moses 

1. Hellenistic Judaism 

2. Palestinian Judaism 

3. Rabbinic Judaism 


A. Historicity of Moses 

No portion of the Bible is more complex and vigorously 
debated than the story of Moses, and few persons have 
evoked such disparate views. No extant non-biblical rec¬ 
ords make reference to Moses or the Exodus, therefore 
the question of historicity depends solely on the evaluation 
of the biblical accounts. 

One interpretation is the assumption of early Jewish and 
Christian traditions that the Pentateuch is an accurate 
historical record written by Moses himself. This conserva¬ 
tive view persists in both traditions today along with a 
rejection of all the claims of critical scholarship. Appar¬ 
ently there is no inclination to ask, “How is it possible for 
200 years of critical research to be completely wrong?” 
K. A. Kitchen declares, “Now, nowhere in the Ancient 
Orient is there anything which is definitely known to 
parallel the elaborate history of fragmentary composition 
and conflation of Hebrew literature (or marked by just 
such criteria) as the documentary hypothesis would postu¬ 
late” (1966: 115). Following the suggestion of W. W. Hallo 
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(1962: 26), J. H. Tigay traces several stages of the Gilgamesh 
Epic over a period of 1,500 years and concludes, “The 
stages and processes through which this epic demonstrably 
passed are similar to some of those through which the 
Fentateuchal narratives are presumed to have passed. What 
is known about the evolution of the Gilgamesh Epic shows 
that some of the results of biblical criticism are at least 
realistic” (1985: 27). 

The opposite extreme is J. Van Seters’ declaration: “The 
quest for the historical Moses is a futile exercise. He now 
belongs only to legend” (EncRel 10: 116). The basis for this 
radical claim is his conviction that the Deuteronomistic 
History (Dtr) and the three histories based on it (J, P, and 
Chronicles) have no accurate, authentic material earlier 
than the last preexilic period (1983: 361-62). 

While Van Seters is correct in claiming that some units 
are collections of disparate data by later editors attempting 
to make a complete story, his basic theory goes too far. 
Ancient sources have linguistic fingerprints and in reworking 
the texts the editor-authors did not smudge or erase all the 
fingerprints. Z. Zevit affirms that Dtr’s sources “contained 
high-quality intelligence of a type that a later creative 
author would have been unable to concoct on his own.” To 
assume, moreover, that these fingerprints “are due to the 
conscious archaizing of late exilic authors who had no pre¬ 
exilic literary models ... is to attribute a linguistic sophis¬ 
tication to the ancient historians unparalleled elsewhere” 
(1985: 77). 

1. Critical Analysis. In between the two extreme posi¬ 
tions is a whole spectrum of views combining historical 
and critical concerns. 

Early scholars, using mainly source analysis (J, E, D, and 
P), were critical of the Moses narratives, but they believed 
that behind the biblical text was a historical core with 
Moses as Israel’s leader during the Exodus, Sinai covenant, 
and desert wanderings. Polarization of scholars began in 
the 20th century with H. Gunkel’s form-critical approach, 
and the gap widened with the tradition-history studies of G. 
von Rad and M. Noth. 

This change, according to von Rad, was “the result of 
the investigation of the history of traditions; and this has 
only been brought into full play in our own time.” Thus, 
for him, the attempt to isolate an “actual historical course 
of events . . . has turned out to be mistaken” ( ROTT 1: 3). 
Behind the Hexateuch, von Rad sees, “. . . only certain 
interpretations and conceptions of older traditions which 
originate in milieux very different from one another and 
which must also be judged, from the point of view of form- 
criticism, as completely diverse” (ROTT 1: 4). Conse¬ 
quently, in von Rad’s opinion, “We can no longer look on 
it as possible to write a history of the tradition attaching to 
Moses, and of where it was at home” ( ROTT 1: 291), If we 
try to date the Moses traditions “we are seldom able to 
advance beyond very general datings, if we are not in fact 
altogether in the dark” ( ROTT I: vi). 

Because the cultic recitals in Deut 26:5-9; 6:20-24; and 
Josh 24:2-13 make no reference to the revelation of Yah- 
weh at Mt. Sinai, von Rad concludes that the Sinai story 
was a very late insertion into the redemptive story of the 
Exodus and settlement in Canaan (PHOE, 3-8, 13). He 
claims that these traditions, joined first by the Yahwist 
(PHOE, 54), had canonical patterns and became cult-leg¬ 


ends at separate sanctuaries: Sinai with the Feast of Booths 
at the Shechem covenant festival, and Exoduslsettlement with 
the Feast of Weeks at Gilgal (PHOE, 43, 45). While the cult 
had some later influence on the formation of these leg¬ 
ends, it did not produce them (PHOE, 22). 

M. Noth, expanding on von Rad’s work, determines to 
penetrate into the preliterary phase of the traditions in 
order to ascertain the origins and first stages of growth in 
the development leading to the Pentateuch (HPT, 1-2). He 
isolates five themes, fixed during oral transmission, which 
were essential for the faith of the separate Israelite tribes: 
patriarchs, exodus, wanderings, revelation at Sinai, and 
Conquest/occupation. Since he considers all material con¬ 
necting these themes as secondary, and observes that the 
name “Moses” occurs “with striking infrequency” outside 
of the Pentateuch (HPT, 156), he comes to the radical 
conclusion that Moses is an editorial bracket binding all 
the themes together (HPT, 160-61). For Noth, the most 
historical reality of the person Moses is his death and 
burial in Transjordan (HPT, 173). 

However, this pessimistic view hinges on some very sub¬ 
jective interpretations. In fact, Noth states explicitly that 
his conclusions about the Sinai tradition are “not conclu¬ 
sive arguments” because one could speak only “in terms of 
a certain probability” (HPT, 62). 

A number of younger scholars, using Noth’s tradition- 
history approach, reject his conclusion that all the themes 
are independent and the binding material secondary. W. 
Beyerlin, on the basis of Exod 20:2, claims that “the 
Decalogue originated somewhere where we can count on 
the presence of those who experienced both the Exodus 
and the meeting with God on Sinai” (1965: 145). 

In his Moses: Heroic Man, Man of God, G. W. Coats claims 
that the Moses narratives “constitute a body of tradition 
with valid form-critical character” (1988: 38). Working 
with the whole range of literary methods, Coats takes issue 
with Noth’s claim that Moses is a secondary redactional 
bracket: “Moses cannot be eliminated so readily from the 
various themes of tradition, and, as a consequence, the 
assumption of independence collapses” (1988: 37). 

B. Childs is concerned to highlight the fundamental 
dialectic of the canonical process within Israel whereby 
“the literature formed the identity of the religious com¬ 
munity which in turn shaped the literature” (IOTS, 41). He 
favors a sociological understanding of Moses’ role: 

Especially in such passages as Ex.20.18-20 and 
Deut. 19.15ff., that which is being described is not simply 
a historical event, but rather an etiology for the establish¬ 
ment of something institutional and ongoing. Moses’ 
role as covenantal mediator in the Sinai tradition has a 
decided cultic stamp which seems to point to an office 
within an institution (Exodus OTL, 355). 

In this connection, Coats’ comments are also instructive: 

The issue at stake ... is whether a standing office has 
influenced the shape of the Moses traditions. Is the cultic 
office of covenant mediator the proper Sitz im Leben tor 
this facet of the Moses tradition? Or was the tradition 
shaped basically by a popular literary process as a nar- 
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rative convention for depicting the leader with at best 
only tangential contacts with the cult? (1988: 138). 

The most thoroughgoing sociological approach is N. K. 
Gottwald’s The Tribes of Yahioeh. He acknowledges his debt 
to Noth and observes (1979: 72) that Noth (HPT, 259) 
leaves unanswered “the problem of what brought about 
the unity ‘Israel’ and the common Israelite consciousness.” 
The purpose of Gottwald's study is “to begin with the 
tantalizing enigmatic questions with which Noth’s provoc¬ 
ative analysis of the Pentateuchal traditions ends' (1979: 
72). Gottwald believes that biblical scholars, given to “hy¬ 
perspecialization” of detailed studies with limited scope, 
have not adequately addressed this historical-sociological 
problem, and insofar as it has been treated “it has been 
‘answered’ by theological fiat” (1979: 5—7, 73). Thus he 
contends that “the valid intention of biblical theology can 
only be fulfilled by ‘biblical sociology’” (1979: 911). In 
following up on this approach, Gottwald (1979: 78) de¬ 
clares: 

The proclamation of the themes in the cult was a com¬ 
munal speech-act, ... of a special kind, which we have 
called cultic-ideological. ... It was meaning-charged 
speech elucidating the identity of Israel, . . . speech that 
proclaimed the divine power in which the community 
was grounded,. . . speech that addressed the community 
with its most fundamental obligations and reminded it 
of its most fundamental resources. . . . even speech 
which allowed for the direct declamation of the divine 
word to the community. 

Then he adds the caveat, “We must necessarily view the 
finished product of these early historical traditions ... as 
‘unplanned’ by any one person or group of persons within 
any single context” (1979: 78). 

2. Historical Analogy. In opposition to tradition-his¬ 
tory proponents, a number of mediating scholars maintain 
that historical analogy should play a role in the literary- 
sociological study of Scripture, especially in connection 
with the Moses story. Human experience shows that obser¬ 
vation and understanding of key events varies with the 
personality, training, and insight of the participants. This 
was undoubtedly true of those who followed Moses; there¬ 
fore, it is highly probable that two or three variant tradi¬ 
tions developed fairly soon after the Exodus and Sinai 
events. From this viewpoint, the variant biblical traditions 
need not be understood as originating in “completely 
diverse milieux.” Moreover, while culture has influence on 
gifted persons, it does not initiate their innovative ideas 
and movements. Rather, the initial impact toward change 
is made by creative individuals, not culture. Furthermore, 
all great leaders of people and movements have had to 
play a number of roles, consequently it is not feasible to 
squeeze highly talented people into any single mold. 

In addition to source criticism, the use of stylistic criteria 
(poetic form, syntax, and spelling) for dating texts ( YGC , 
52), and data from archaeology and inscriptions for por¬ 
traying the background of the biblical narratives, W. F. 
Albright employs historical analogy because it “plays a par¬ 
ticularly important role” for the study of the Bible (1966: 
11). He recognizes that it “does not constitute proof when 


taken alone” (1965: 268), but he concludes that the biblical 
tradition about Moses “is strongly supported by historical 
analogy, and is now being confirmed by a rapidly increas¬ 
ing mass of evidence uncovered by archaeologists and 
philologians” (1976: 120). 

Similarly, J. Bright, a student of Albright, reacting to 
the reductionist views of von Rad and Noth, claims: 

Over all these events there towers the figure of Moses. 
Though we know nothing of his career save what the 
Bible tells us, the details of which we have no means of 
testing, there can be no doubt that he was, as the Bible 
portrays him, the great founder of Israel’s faith. At¬ 
tempts to reduce him are extremely unconvincing. The 
events of exodus and Sinai require a great personality 
behind them. And a faith as unique as Israel’s demands 
a founder as surely as does Christianity—or Islam, for 
that matter. To deny that role of Moses would force us 
to posit another person of the same name! (. BHI , 126— 
27). 

W. Eichrodt comes to a similar conclusion, “At the very 
beginning of Israelite religion we find the charisma , the special 
individual endowment of a person; and to such an extent 
is the whole structure based on it, that without it it would 
be inconceivable” (ETOT, 292). 

3. Possibilities and Probabilities. Because of the com¬ 
plexities of the biblical text and the lack of certain data, 
conclusions about a historical Moses are narrowed to pos¬ 
sibilities and probabilities. 

For some scholars the question of historicity begins with 
the name “Moses.” The biblical writer apparently did not 
know that it was a shortened Egyptian name, but assuming 
that Pharaoh’s daughter knew Hebrew, he had her use 
popular etymology to base the name on the verb masd (“to 
draw out”): “Because I drew him out of the water” (Exod 
2:10). The name actually stems from the Egyptian verb 
msy “to give birth” and appears as “Mose” with the name 
of a god: e.g., Tuthmosis “Toth is born” and Rameses “Re 
is born.” Since the Egyptians often shortened such names 
to “Mose,” it is implicit that “Moses” was longer at first, but 
there is no indication as to the deity involved (e.g., no 
“Yamses”). While the name is proper for the circumstances 
of the Exodus story, it alone does not prove that Moses was 
a historical figure. 

R. de Vaux, holding more to probabilities, affirms that 
traditions (myth or history) “were not created by cult— 
cultic practices simply helped to recall traditions” (EHI 1: 
185). He realizes that oral tradition can be forgetful and at 
times invents a great deal, yet “it is faithful in some ways” 
(EHI 1: 184). The tradition of Moses in Midian is early 
and has a historical basis (EHI 1: 330). Moreover, Moses 
was involved with the Exodus and Sinai: “There is ... no 
impelling reason for eliminating Moses from any of these 
traditions; on the contrary, there is positive evidence for 
believing that they are closely interconnected” (EHI 1: 
453). 

The “quest for the historical Moses” presents more of a 
difficulty for Childs (IOTS, 178), and very little of his 
commentary on Exodus attempts to wrestle with historical 
problems and data. Yet, notwithstanding some expansion 
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of the text in Exodus 3, due to the later prophetic office, 
Childs affirms that the call of Moses was authentic: 

It (tradition) recognized correctly that a new element 
entered with Moses which set it apart from the patriar¬ 
chal period. . . . Moses’ call recounts the deep disruptive 
seizure of a man for whom neither previous faith nor 
personal endowment play a role in preparing him for 
his vocation (Exodus OTL, 56). 

Coats does not attempt a reconstruction of an original 
Moses tradition because his goal “is to describe the various 
images used by various texts in the Old Testament for 
depicting the characteristics of this giant” (1988: 36). It is 
implicit, however, that he gives credence to Moses as law¬ 
giver: “The earliest picture of Moses available, perhaps the 
only picture of Moses from the period before the monar¬ 
chy, depicts Moses as lawgiver (Deut 33:4)” (1988: 199). As 
another indication, Coats observes, “There is no law tradi¬ 
tion without Moses” (1988: 169). It is also implicit that the 
mediation of Moses in giving the law to the people has its 
counterpart in his heroic representation of the people 
before Yahweh with respects to their concerns and inter¬ 
cession for their sins (1988: 159, 165-66). 

Gottwald recognizes some historical traces in the text, 
“Moses is recalled as an actual person who was of Levitical 
kinship, who intermarried with Midianite ‘semi-nomads,’ 
who led a slave revolt, who was reportedly buried in 
Transjordan” (1979: 35). On the contrary, he contends 
that “we are not in a position to calculate the part that the 
historical Moses played in introducing Yahweh, in explicat¬ 
ing him as a deliverer from opposition, as one with whom 
to covenant, and as a law-giver” (1979: 37). Then he 
comments, “Possibly the later tradition is correct in believ¬ 
ing that Moses had the decisive part to play in all these 
respects. But only possibly” (1979: 37). 

Since Gottwald is more confident about a proto-Israelite 
“Moses group” than the specific person Moses, he makes 
some additional suggestions: 

... it is highly probable that the notion of Yahweh as a 
god who delivers from oppression was introduced first 
among a group of proto-Israelites for whom Moses was 
one, although not necessarily the only, leader. ... it is at 
least possible, conceivably probable, that notions of cov¬ 
enanting between god and people and of divine law- 
giving were introduced in some form among that same 
group of proto-Israelites in which Moses was a leader 
(1979: 36). 

Gottwald thinks that covenanting and law giving in this 
group “were relatively undeveloped,” and even if they did 
occur at Sinai, we do not know how they were understood 
and practiced (1979: 36-37). See also COVENANT; MO¬ 
SAIC COVENANT 

4. More Probable Probabilities. It is evident from this 
survey that all critical theories and reconstructions involve 
probabilities, and so the issue of Moses’ historicity must 
attempt to ascertain which probabilities are more proba¬ 
ble. 

For Noth, the first historical fact about Israel is that the 
twelve-tribe confederation settled in Canaan after the oc¬ 


cupation and worshipped as a community. There the 
various tribes told their own unique stories and in time “all 
Israel” came to feel that it had shared in all of these 
experiences (HPT, 43-45). Gottwald attempts to solve 
Noth’s problem of accounting for “the unity ‘Israel’ and 
the common Israelite consciousness” by attributing to the 
cultic gatherings a special kind of speech-act filled with the 
charisma of Israel’s identity, obligations, resources, and 
even a divine word. There is no doubt that such issues 
were discussed in the development of Israel, but can its 
origin be explained by ecumenical-like worship services 
and consultations without the primary input of a Yahwistic, 
covenant group inspired by the Exodus and Sinai experi¬ 
ences under the leadership of Moses? In spite of lapses 
from some members, the Song of Deborah (Judges 5, ca. 
1150-1125 B.c.) indicates that fairly early the Israelite 
tribal league was a functioning unity motivated by the 
Yahwistic faith. Bright comments: 

Indeed, had not the nucleus of Israel, already in cove¬ 
nant with Yahweh, appeared in Palestine and, banding 
with disaffected elements there with whom it made 
common cause, won notable victories, it is difficult to see 
why groups of such mixed origin, and geographically so 
scattered, would have come together in confederation 
under Yahweh’s rule at all (BHI, 168). 

For von Rad, the fusion of the exodus-settlement and 
Sinai traditions occurred first by the Yahwist, thus blending 
“the two fundamental propositions of the whole message 
of the Bible: Law and Gospel” (PHOE, 54). Whether artic¬ 
ulated or not, human existence (individual, familial, and 
cultural) has had to deal with the issues of justice and 
mercy. Is it feasible to separate this reality into monolithic 
strands and claim that for 200 years separate traditions 
consistendy preserved a half of the dialectic truth without 
recognition of or concern for the other half? Accordingly, 
mediating scholars wonder why it is impossible for these 
two facets to be involved in the difficult experience of the 
Yahwistic group in the desert after deliverance from 
Egypt. As R. F. Johnson notes, “But it is easily possible to 
consider the biblical account of Mosaic leadership a more 
credible explanation of Israel’s early period in Palestine 
than any other available thesis (IDB 3: 442). 

In summary, the evaluation of the evidence and counter¬ 
claims in the scholarly debate about Moses seems to favor, 
as the most probable conclusion, a modified form of the 
Moses story. In response to Yahweh’s call in Midian, Mo¬ 
ses—the Hebrew with the Egyptian name—led his people 
out of Egypt, constituted them as a people of God by 
mediating the covenant at Mt. Sinai, interceded for them 
during the desert wanderings, and brought them to Moab 
where he died. 

B. Biblical Portraits of Moses 

The issue of various portraits of Moses, like the question 
of historicity, depends on one’s interpretation ol the bibli¬ 
cal text, and again there is great diversity. 

The conservative tradition holds that the interchange ol 
divine names is the intention of the author, not the result 
of separate sources. “We may assume,” U. Cassuto claims, 
“that in each case the Torah chose one of the two Names 
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according to the context and intention” (1961: 31). While 
“Yahweh” reflects Israelite theology and traditions about 
God and his people, “Elohim” is appropriate for non- 
Israelites, universal tradition, and those who think of Deity 
in abstract terms (1961: 31-32). “However,” as Childs 
observes, “both the extreme artificiality by which meaning 
is assigned to the use of the names, as well as the constant 
need to adjust the theory in every succeeding section, does 
not evoke great confidence in this approach” (Exodus OTL, 
53). Cassuto is nearer the truth when he comments: 

The stream of this tradition may be compared to a great 
and wide-spreading river that traverses vast distances; 
although in the course of its journey the river loses part 
of its water, . . . and it is also increasingly augmented by 
waters of the tributaries that pour into it, yet it carries 
with it, . . . some of the waters that it held at the 
beginning when it first started to flow from its original 
source (1961: 102-3). 

Thus, while Cassuto denies the sources of the critics, he 
affirms that numerous traditions have come together. 

Years of research concerning the source and tributaries 
of the text resulted in the classical view of source criticism: 
J and P (southern), E and D (northern) as separate tradi¬ 
tions or recensions of Israel’s history. Yet these accounts 
tend to be one-sided, like a portrait featuring the most 
attractive profile. An example is von Rad’s separate por¬ 
traits of Moses in J and E. While recognizing that Moses 
appears throughout the Yahwist account, he claims: 

(1) Moses’ call “was only for the purpose of informing 
Israel in Egypt” about Yahweh’s intentions, and so it would 
be “utterly wrong if we were to understand Moses’ call as 
an appointment to be Israel’s leader, for in this source 
document the leadership of Israel is Jahweh’s alone”; 

(2) Yahweh effects the miracles “without any assistance 
from Moses;” (3) “Moses retires right into the back¬ 
ground;” and (4) for the narrator no “particular theologi¬ 
cal stress” is made of “Moses’ function in the various 
conflicts and crises” ( ROTT 1: 291-92). 

On the other hand, according to von Rad, “There is a 
noticeable difference in the picture of Moses given by the 
Elohist:” (1) the idea of Moses’ office has changed, “E has 
pushed Moses much more into the foreground as the 
instrument of God in effecting the deliverance;” (2) more¬ 
over, “Moses is now the miracle-worker, in fact almost to 
the point of being a magician;” (3) Moses’ importance is 
enhanced “by setting Aaron over against him. . . . Moses is 
God for Aaron, and Aaron the mouth for Moses—Moses 
is the creative initiator and Aaron only the executive 
speaker (Ex. iv. 16);” and (4) Moses is a prophet in E, but 
“of a special type—he is much more the prophet of action, 
taking an active hand in the events” (ROTT 1: 292-93). 

In reaction to the atomizing of the text by radical source- 
critics, a number of scholars have observed wider frame¬ 
works and patterns for understanding the text. These are 
helpful, and, as Childs notes, “to show a larger pattern 
which cuts across the sources does not disprove their 
existence” (Exodus OTL, 150). Yet there has been increas¬ 
ing question about E because of its fragmentary nature 
and the difficulty in determining where it begins and ends. 
The problem involves the complex history of J and E. In 


some places, like Exodus 19, it is impossible to untangle 
them completely. Evidently the two were mixed at times in 
oral transmission and this condition carried over into the 
groundwork source behind J and E. In any case, in the 
growth of these traditions various literate persons, whether 
working as compilers, redactors, or authors, were 
prompted by new historical situations to make relevant 
theological notes about the events described. Thus, after 
the division of the kingdom, E became the northern coun¬ 
terpart of southern J and such crucial passages as Exod 
3:9-15; 20:1-17; and 24:3-8 indicate its distinctive per¬ 
spective. Some time after the fall of the northern kingdom, 
the E tradition, even with some of its divergent views, was 
subsumed within J, and so from the point of view of the 
JE redactor(s), most certainly in Judah, the E material was 
understood in the light of J. 

Coats affirms that “the classical definition of order in 
the relationships of the sources holds even in the face of 
challenges,” thus J is the oldest, D next, and finally P. He 
deviates by claiming that “in those places where E appears, 
the source is an expansion of J, thus dependent on J” 
(1988: 36). Nevertheless, G. Fohrer, building on Wellhau- 
sen’s analysis, makes a definitive defense of the E source 
stratum (1968: 152-58). 

A new approach to Exodus-Deuteronomy is the hypoth¬ 
esis of Coats: “The Moses narratives, structured as heroic saga, 
merge with the narrative tradition about Yahweh’s mighty acts, 
structured around confessional themes ” (1988: 37). “This heroic 
tradition according to Coats, “binds the hero with his people. 
Either by military might, or by skillful intercession, or by familiar¬ 
ity with surroundings and conditions, he defends and aids his 
own. He brings ‘boons’ to his people ” (1988: 40). Coats recog¬ 
nizes that the two models are narrative opposites, at times 
complementary, at times contradictory, but his concern is 
to define “the relationship between these two structural 
patterns. Moses is the heroic man and the man of God” 
(1988: 42). The series of praises to Yahweh for the mighty 
acts in behalf of his people came from the ritual of Israel’s 
sanctuaries. Yet this tradition was only half of the historical 
reality. The other half was preserved by common folk who 
transmitted orally the narratives about Moses. This heroic 
man was also the man of God because he was the human 
agent facilitating the acts of God. 

Childs, like Coats, values the sources, yet finds great 
insight in the composite portraits, “The final literary produc¬ 
tion has an integrity of its own which must not only be 
recognized, but studied with the same intensity as one 
devotes to the earlier stages” (Exodus OTL, 224). 

1. Yahwist-Elohist Traditions. In highlighting the JE 
portrait of Moses it will be helpful at times to note how the 
stories about Moses complement the confessional themes 
in the Exodus, desert, and Sinai episodes. 

Although the folkloristic narratives of Exod 1:15-2:22 
lack specific historical references, they declare that Moses, 
born during the oppression of a Pharaoh and reared in 
his court, was a Hebrew from the house of Levi who cared 
for his own people. After his flight to Midian he showed 
similar concern for the daughters of the priest Reuel 
(Jethro), then married one of them. 

Exod 3:1—12 relates the essence of the actual call and 
commission of Moses. The burning bush, however under¬ 
stood, is the means of initiating a dialogue with Moses. In 
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w 7-9 Yahweh sees, hears, knows his people’s plight, and 
determines to free them and bring them to a good land. 
In v 10 Moses is commissioned to be his agent, but he 
demurs and is given a sign to reassure him. When Moses 
inquires about God’s name he is told, “Yahweh ... is my 
name for ever” (3:15). This new name is an authentic claim 
of E, in contrast to J where the worship of Yahweh begins 
with Seth and Enosh (Gen 4:26). The crucial point of the 
combined JE text is that Yahweh authorizes Moses to 
confront Pharaoh and free the Hebrews. 

According to JE in Exod 5:1-15:21, Moses requests 
Pharaoh, in Yahweh’s name, to let the Hebrews go into the 
desert to hold a feast. He refuses and when nine plagues 
do not change his mind, Yahweh kills the Egyptian first¬ 
born. With a cry of anguish, Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
urge Moses and his people to leave. Pharaoh changes his 
mind, however, and pursues them. Yahweh’s miracle at the 
Reed Sea provides escape for the people and death for 
Pharaoh’s army. 

Behind this composite picture some scholars find two 
separate accounts. R. de Vaux, for example, holds to an 
Exodus flight, led by Moses, and an Exodus expulsion, with 
the death of the firstborn (EHI 1: 373). According to 
Coats, when the negotiations during the nine plagues fail, 
Moses has the people acquire silver and gold jewelry from 
the Egyptians. This spoliation, the beginning of the Exo¬ 
dus, is possible because Yahweh gives the people favor with 
the Egyptians and Moses is very great in the land (Exod 
11:3). Then Moses calls his people to leave in haste under 
his leadership without the permission or even the knowl¬ 
edge of Pharaoh (1988: 97-98, 108). On the other hand, 
Childs holds to one exodus after ten plagues, because he 
shifts Exod 11:4-8 to follow 10:29 so that Moses an¬ 
nounces to Pharaoh the death of the firstborn before 
leaving “in hot anger” (Exodus OTL, 161). 

Divine and human participation are combined again in 
the victory at the Reed Sea. Praises to Yahweh, both in 
poetry and narrative (probably from the cult), attribute 
“natural” causes to God: the strong east wind; the clogging 
of the chariot wheels; and the routing of the army. Moses, 
on the contrary, performs the “wondrous” events: stretch¬ 
ing out his hand (rod) to divide the sea and cause its 
return. Both aspects appear in J’s summary: “Israel saw 
the gTeat work which Yahweh did against the Egyptians, 
. . . and they believed in Yahweh and his servant Moses” 
(14:31). Since belief is rooted in trust and willingness to 
obey, this affirmation goes beyond a cognitive recognition 
of Moses: they are ready to obey him. 

The dominant feature of the desert wanderings is the 
sojourn at Mt. Sinai. The essential narrative (Exodus 19- 
24; 32-34) is a very complex conflation of J and E, with 
only a few verses from P. A crucial fact is that vv 19:4 and 
20:2 bind the Sinai event with the Exodus: the appeal for 
Israel’s covenant obedience is based on God’s gracious act 
of freeing them from Egypt. 

In line with the sources, critics tend to see two different 
traditions in the Sinai pericope. The dominant theme is 
from E: when God declares the commandments to the 
people (20:1-17) they are fearful and urge Moses to me¬ 
diate God’s word (20:18-20), which he does, functioning 
as a priest, in the blood ritual ratifying the covenant (24:3- 
8). The subordinate theme is from J: Yahweh speaks with 


Moses in the presence of the people so that they will believe 
him (19:9, 19), then instead of a covenant with the people, 
Yahweh makes a covenant with Moses in their behalf 
(34:27). For Childs, the two themes, fused in the preliter¬ 
ary stage, are rooted in different settings: E in the cove¬ 
nant renewal ceremony, and J in the tent of meeting 
(Exodus OTL, 358). Coats, on the other hand, considers 
the two traditions complementary, stemming from the 
storytelling of the people (1988: 133). 

In addition to its cruciality in Israel’s history, the version 
of the covenant in E has important clues related to the 
historicity of Moses. The covenant ceremony opens with a 
comment that Moses “told the people all the words of 
Yahweh and all the ordinances” (24:3), yet in the rest of 
the ceremony only the “words” are involved. It is apparent 
that originally 24:3—8 followed the “words” (command¬ 
ments) in 20:1-17. Later, an editor inserted the collection 
of regulations in 20:22-23:33, considering it a further 
revelation to Moses at the mountain. While the first part 
consists largely of conditional “ordinances” (If [when] . . . 
then . . .) related to agricultural, village life, 22:18-23:19 
has a number of regulations which, like the command¬ 
ments, are in the imperative form, “You shall (not).” Childs 
considers them as premonarchic and notes that “some of 
the material stems from a very early period which may 
reach back into the wilderness period” (Exodus OTL, 456). 
A still later editor, working with the expanded text, added 
“and all the ordinances” (24:3), to make clear that the 
whole collection was included in the “Book of the Cove¬ 
nant” (24:7) used by Moses at the ceremony. 

Although there are different expansions within the 
commandments of Exod 20:2-17 (E) and Deut 5:6-21 
(D), the two collections come from a common northern 
tradition. There is no indication how to separate them, 
nor does it state there were ten. The designation “Ten 
Words” (Decalogue) comes from Exod 34:28. Each com¬ 
mandment appears elsewhere in the Bible, but in time 
tradition determined that these were unique and reflected 
the essence of God’s will. The first three pertain to God 
and the rest refer to human relations. The eight negative 
commands set the boundary of covenant life with God. To 
step beyond these restrictions is rebellion leading to death. 
The two positive words are instruction for living within 
God’s will. See TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

There is a timeless, transcultural quality about them, 
and Noth himself acknowledges that “the Decalogue is the 
only legal entity in the OT which indicates no certain 
reference to the conditions of life in an agricultural com¬ 
munity.” Furthermore, since the writings of the prophets 
“appear to presuppose the commandments,” Noth com¬ 
ments that “for the pre-prophetic period all possibilities of 
dating are open,” yet because of his tradition-history pre¬ 
suppositions he rules out any date “before the conquest” 
(Exodus OTL, 167). If not all, at least some of these 
stipulations were involved in the desert covenant. Human 
experience indicates that the guidelines for any religious 
or political agreement require continual interpretation 
and additional specifications. Accordingly, it is quite prob¬ 
able analogically that Moses began the process of interpret¬ 
ing the commands, regardless of how many there were. 
Evidently Joshua continued the process after entering Ca¬ 
naan (Josh 24:25-26). It is possible that this updating, not 
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described explicitly, appears in the collection (20:22- 
23:33) attributed to Moses. 

In any event, after the apostasy concerning the golden 
calf, Yah we h determines to destroy the people and make 
Moses a great nation (32:1-10). Moses intercedes for them 
(vv 11-14), even offering to be blotted out of God’s book 
if Yahweh does not forgive their sin (v 32). Thus again, the 
complementary facets of Moses’ role as mediator are high¬ 
lighted: Moses is both God’s representative to the people— 
man of God as lawgiver —and the people’s representative 
to God—heroic man as intercessor. A special feature of 
Moses’ role as lawgiver is that during the revelation of the 
law Moses, unknowingly, attains a “shining face.” Since the 
people draw back from him on his return, he puts on a 
“veil” (Heb masweh). The only occurrences of this term in 
the entire Bible are the three uses in this passage (34:29- 
35). The practice was also probably associated with the 
Yahweh-Moses conversations at the tent of meeting outside 
the camp (33:7-13). That tradition was superseded by the 
priestly tabernacle inside the camp, therefore the veil as a 
special symbol of Moses is an early feature. As Coats 
observes, “The heroic man transfigured by the presence 
of God, ... is uniquely the man of God” (1988: 138). 

In JE the Sinai narratives separate the desert journeys 
into two units: Exodus 15-18 and Numbers 10-36. While 
the rigors of desert life before Sinai evoke murmurings, 
Yahweh listens to the complaints and supplies the people’s 
needs. On the other hand, after Sinai the murmurings 
against Yahweh and Moses provoke God’s anger. Moral 
responsibility was fixed at the covenant with Yahweh, 
therefore rebellion results in censure and punishment 
(Numbers 11-14, 16). 

When Moses’ unique authority is challenged by Miriam, 
an editor comments, “Moses was very meek, more than all 
the men that were on the face of the earth” (Num 12:3). 
This meekness (humility) implies that Moses was not over¬ 
bearing in his role as leader. Yahweh had commissioned 
him, therefore Yahweh defends him, “With him I speak 
mouth to mouth, clearly, and not in dark speech” (Num 
12:8). Although Moses intercedes for Miriam’s healing, 
she must spend seven days outside the camp before being 
restored. When the people believe the majority report of 
the spies and refuse to leave Kadesh to begin the conquest 
of Canaan, Yahweh appears at the tent of meeting and 
threatens again to disinherit his people. Moses makes such 
an eloquent, rational appeal, Yahweh pardons them, but 
the adults will pay a price: they will never enter the 
promised land (Num 13:25-14:23). Even though the des¬ 
ignation is not used, Moses functions as the shepherd of his 
people. He is human, however, and because the load of the 
murmuring people is too heavy, he objects to Yahweh's 
command to carry them “as a nurse carries a sucking 
child” (Num 11:10-15). 

2. Deuteronomic Tradition. While the portrait of Moses 
in Deuteronomy (D) retains much of the composite picture 
in JE, there are some distinctive features and emphases. 
In the summary of the experiences after Horeb (1:6-3:29) 
Moses is the leader, yet he is no wonder-worker. The 
reference in 34:11 to signs and wonders is a late addition 
to D. At the request of the people, Moses continues to be 
their mediator (5:5, 27), yet a new feature appears in the 
preface to the book: Moses purposes to explain what Yah¬ 


weh has commanded (1:5). Thus Moses is not only a 
lawgiver: he becomes the law’s interpreter. This claim is basic 
to the structure of the book. After the commandments are 
given, the text is largely a series of homilies by Moses. The 
topic in chap. 6 is the commandment, a restatement of the 
negative first commandment in a positive form (6:4-5), 
and chaps. 6-11 spell out its meaning and implications. 
The same is true in chaps. 12—26 for the statutes and 
ordinances. Thirty-six times in chaps. 4-30 Moses states “1 
command you,” therefore these interpretations, while 
rooted in the Torah of Yahweh, tend to become the Torah 
of Moses. 

The purpose of the instructions is more than didactic, 
however. Moses strives to elicit obedience from his stub¬ 
born people. His persuasive pleas are laced with entice¬ 
ments: “that it may go well with you” or “that you may 
prolong your days in the land.” To ensure that future 
generations have his teachings, Moses commands the peo¬ 
ple to keep them foremost in their consciousness and to 
use every occasion to teach them to their children (6:6-9). 

In JE the call of Moses and the communication of God’s 
words to his people indicate that he is a prophet, but in D 
this role is specifically stressed. To counter the anticipated 
temptations of pagan divination in Canaan, Moses prom¬ 
ises that Yahweh "will raise up for you a prophet like me, 
. . . him you shall heed” (18:15). It is implicit in Moses’ 
promise of another prophet and his command to teach 
the next generation that his task is nearing completion. 

As Moses reminds the people of their rebellious history, 
he reviews, in a paraphrase of Exod 32:11-14, his trau¬ 
matic intercession with Yahweh, pleading for forty days 
and nights to disregard the stubbornness, wickedness, and 
sin of the people (9:25-29). Yahweh spares the people, but 
he prohibits Moses from entering the promised land: 
“Yahweh was angry with me also on your account, and 
said, ‘You shall not go in there’ ” (1:37). Thus the intercessor 
becomes the suffering mediator. Moses does not complain, 
but he intercedes for himself: “Let me go over, I pray, and 
see the good land beyond the Jordan” (3:25). Although D 
never explains why Moses has to pay the price, Yahweh 
rebuffs him, “Speak no more to me of this matter” (3:26). 

Thus, Moses vicariously bears Yahweh’s wrath against 
his people. His death alone in Moab takes on a vicarious 
quality as well. Yahweh buries him and “no one knows the 
place of his burial to this day” (34:6). There can be no 
sacred monument where pilgrims can share in a memorial 
ceremony for Moses. He must live in the hearts of the 
people as the greatest prophet of all, the one with whom 
Yahweh spoke “face to face” (34:10). 

3. Priesdy Tradition. The last source to be incorpo¬ 
rated into the Hebrew Bible was P. Features in common 
with JE and D point to a tradition shared during oral 
transmission and indicate that P has some early material. 
Its distinctive differences stem from a long history of 
separate development in Jerusalem. During the Babylo¬ 
nian exile, the priests had no temple in which to serve, so 
they turned their attention to preserving and authenticat¬ 
ing the priestly traditions and way of life. The JE and D 
traditions were subsumed within the P framework to form 
a new composite story of Israel’s early history. Still later, 
probably after the exile, more additions were made by 
priestly redactors. We know nothing of the various priests 
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involved in this process, but it is clear that they had the last 
word in forming the Pentateuch. Consequently, the P 
portrait of Moses will highlight some different features. 

The first major change in the picture is Exod 6:2-7:7, 
originally a doublet of Exod 3:1-4:17 (JE). P is more 
explicit than E (Exod 3:15) that Yahweh is a new name for 
the God known to the patriarchs as El Shaddai (6:3). The E 
version of Aaron’s commissioning (Exod 4:14-16) is short¬ 
ened and given a prophetic nuance: “See, I make you as 
God to Pharaoh; and Aaron your brother shall be your 
prophet” (7:1). In P, moreover, Moses is relieved of the 
physical aspects in confronting Pharaoh and his magicians: 
Moses gives the orders, but Aaron, with his rod, effects 
some of the plagues (7:19). Furthermore, Pharaoh is hard¬ 
ened so that Yahweh can multiply the signs (11:9-10). 

The most radical shift in perspective occurs in the Sinai 
narratives. In Exod 24:16-18, P notes that Moses enters 
the cloud of Yahweh’s glory on Mount Sinai and stays there 
forty days and nights. When Yahweh finishes speaking 
with Moses he hands him “the two tablets of the testimony 
. . . written with the finger of God” (Exod 31:18). Between 
the two passages P inserts the lengthy instructions for 
making the tabernacle and its equipment. It is P’s method 
of declaring that the blueprints for the tabernacle came 
from Yahweh himself. When Moses, on seeing the golden 
calf and the dancing people, shatters the two tablets (Exod 
32:19) he is doing more than symbolizing the broken 
covenant. For P this is a traumatic loss of the blueprints. It 
is imperative that they be written again. When Moses 
returns with the second set of tablets (Exod 34:29), the 
tabernacle, designed by God, can be constructed (Exod 
35:1-40:33). 

In the tabernacle instructions, Yahweh requests, “And 
let them make me a sanctuary, that I may dwell in their 
midst” (Exod 25:9). Therefore, when the cloud of Yah¬ 
weh’s glory fills the priestly tabernacle, the new tent of meeting, 
it is a confirmation that Yahweh is moving from Mount 
Sinai to his new residence. Another due for understanding 
P’s claim is Yahweh’s statement in connection with the 
instructions for the tabernacle furniture: “There I will 
meet with you, and . . . from between the two cherubim 
... I will speak with you of all that I will give you in 
commandment for the people of Israel” (Exod 25:22). 
Accordingly, Lev 1:1 and Num 1:1 claim that Yahweh 
reveals the priestly insights and regulations to Moses at the 
tent of meeting. R. Knierim notes incisively: 

From now on, Yahweh would meet Moses from the 
sanctuary in Israel’s midst, and no longer on Sinai. The 
mountain belonged to the past. The presence belonged 
to the sanctuary. Its legitimacy and identity were secured 
by the continuity of the revelation of God from the 
mountain. And now, Yahweh could give the ultimately 
decisive instructions concerning the ongoing life of Is¬ 
rael. These instructions have two foci: the provision of 
the atonement institution for the continuous liberation 
from the destructive burden of guilt and pollution (Le¬ 
viticus 1-16), and the regulations for Israel’s societal life 
as a “holy” community (Leviticus 17-27). The Sinai- 
pericope aims at the book of Leviticus. This book is the 
center of the Pentateuch (1985: 405). 


In short, Exodus-Numbers is dominated by the P portrait 
of Moses as Yahweh’s unique mediator communicating all 
of God's Torah (commandments, statutes, and ordinances) 
to the people. 

Whereas JE and D recognize the humanity of Moses, P 
goes on to portray him and Aaron as sinners: . . you did 
not believe in me, to sanctify me in the eyes of the people 
of Israel” (Num 20:12). The fault seems to be based on 
the rash statement in 20:10: “Hear now, you rebels; shall 
we bring forth water for you out of the rock?” When Moses 
strikes the rock twice he seems to do so with an assurance 
he has the power to produce water. In this act he does not 
really believe in Yahweh, nor does he honor God in the 
people’s presence, therefore he will never enter the prom¬ 
ised land. 

Because the priests understood Israel’s history as Yah¬ 
weh’s divine plan, P was more concerned than JE or D 
with genealogies and chronological data. Its dates are 
relative, however, and provide no accurate pegs for setting 
the dates of Moses. Archaeological surveys of the Sinai 
peninsula indicate that the only habitation in the Late 
Bronze and Iron I periods (1500-1000 b.c.) was along the 
Mediterranean coast and at the mining operations of Ser- 
abit el-Khadem. If accurate, the report that Moses did not 
take the coastal route (Exod 13:17-18) poses a problem 
for 14th, 13th, and 12th-century dates for the Exodus/ 
Conquest. The scholarly consensus of a 13th-century date 
for Moses is eroding, but ambiguous data make any alter¬ 
natives equally tenuous. 

C. Post-biblical Portraits of Moses 

Since the Torah has a number of intriguing, ambiguous, 
and even troublesome statements, it was inevitable that 
thoughtful persons, both common folk and scholars, 
would feel compelled to expand the portraits of Moses 
more in line with their own theological and philosophical 
views. 

L Hellenistic Judaism. Since some Hellenistic and Ro¬ 
man writers were critical of Moses and his laws, scholarly 
Jews in these cultures countered the false charges and 
tried to enlighten their opponents. 

A prime example is Philo of Alexandria, Egypt (1st 
century a.d.). He weaves together what he has read and 
heard in the conviction that he has a better knowledge of 
Moses than any others. Since Philo believes that Greek 
philosophy is a development from the God-given teaching 
of Moses, he uses Greek reasoning and ideas to ensure 
that his Hellenistic audience will have an accurate under¬ 
standing of Moses. As a “divine man,” Moses is superhu¬ 
man. His physical, mental, psychological, and spiritual 
gifts are supreme, and his experiences in the royal court 
and in Midian prepare him to be the ideal king for leading 
the Hebrews. Moreover, as the perfect ruler, Moses has the 
faculty of legislation, to command and to forbid; the role 
of high priest, to care for things divine; and the function 
of inspired prophet, to declare what cannot be understood 
by reason (Vita Mos 11.2.3.187). 

The Jewish historian Josephus Flavius writing for a gen¬ 
tile audience, portrays Moses as the “divine man of Greek 
culture as well as the Israelite “man of God.” As Israel's 
lawgiver he becomes the legislator and founder ot a the¬ 
ocracy,” the ideal society (AgAp 2.16. §165). Josephus 
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claims that Moses’ gifts were so evident to the Egyptians he 
was made the general of the Egyptian army during a 
campaign against the Ethiopians. Not only was he victori¬ 
ous; he married an Ethiopian princess (Ant 2.10.2). This 
tale is one of a cluster of stories expanding on the intrigu¬ 
ing claim that Moses had taken a Cushite wife (Num 12:1). 

Moses “surpassed in understanding all men that ever 
lived and put to noblest use the fruit of his reflections.” He 
found favor “chiefly through his thorough command of 
his passions, which was such that he seemed to have no 
place for them in his soul” {Ant 4.8.49). In concluding his 
eulogy Josephus declares, “As general he had few to equal 
him, and as prophet none, insomuch that in all his utter¬ 
ances one seemed to hear the speech of God Himself” (Ant 
4.8.49). 

2. Palestinian Judaism. Since tradition held that the 
time of prophecy had ceased, Moses became the mouth¬ 
piece for some Jews who felt compelled to share their 
insights. In the Testament of Moses, which reinterprets Deu¬ 
teronomy 31-34, Moses informs Joshua that God created 
the world on behalf of his people Israel (T Mos. 1:12). 
Moreover, from the beginning of rhe world God designed 
him to be the mediator of the covenant (1:14). In Deut 
34:5, Moses apparently dies alone, but in alerting Joshua 
of his impending death, Moses states that he is going to 
sleep with his fathers “in the presence of the entire com¬ 
munity” (1:15). Joshua is upset at the news and grieves at 
the loss of “that sacred spirit, worthy of the Lord, manifold 
and incomprehensible, master of leaders, faithful in all 
things, the divine prophet for the whole world, the perfect 
teacher in the world” (11:16). No place will be appropriate 
for his burial because “the whole world is his sepulcher” 
(11:8). The text in 12:6 is broken, but it seems that Moses 
is assuring Joshua that even in death he will make interces¬ 
sions for their sins. 

The mystery surrounding Moses' death perplexed Ju¬ 
daism, and so various expansions of the text appeared. A 
fragment of one explanation is preserved in Jude 9: “But 
when the archangel Michael, contending with the devil, 
disputed about the body of Moses, he did not presume to 
pronounce a reviling judgment upon him, but said, ‘The 
Lord rebuke you.’ ” Origen (ca. a.d. 185-254) claimed that 
the passage was from the Assumption of Moses , but unfortu¬ 
nately the text has been lost. Since the end of the Testament 
of Moses has been lost as well, it is difficult to determine 
whether the two were separate books, or the Assumption 
was the concluding part of the Testament. 

Jubilees , an expanded commentary on Genesis 1-Exodus 
12, purports to be God’s word to Moses on Mount Sinai in 
addition to the Pentateuch, “the first law” (Jub. 6:22). It is 
a revelation from God and the angel of the presence, with 
the sacred time from Adam to Sinai divided into 49 Jubi¬ 
lees of 49 years (seven weeks of years). Moses is addressed 
by “you” and told his own story (chaps. 47—48). The basic 
message is the necessity of faithful obedience to the Torah. 
Moses is informed that the Patriarchs set the standard by 
rigorously keeping his law. 

The Essenes considered themselves the “true Israel” and 
went into the Judean desert at Qumran as a community 

to prepare the way of Yahweh” (Isa 40:3) by devoting itself 
to the study of the Torah. Their “Teacher of Righteous¬ 
ness,” convinced that end times were near, claimed to have 


the key for unlocking all the truths hidden in the revela¬ 
tions of Moses and the prophets. The solar calendar, set 
forth in Jubilees, became the standard for the liturgical 
year at Qumran because it was based on God’s creation 
and the authority of Moses. Moreover, the age of Moses 
becomes the model for the messianic age. The “prophet to 
come” (Deut 18:15, 18) is an eschatological figure associ¬ 
ated with the priestly and Davidic messiahs. 

While P claimed that all the laws of Exodus-Numbers 
were revealed to Moses, later tradition concluded that all 
of the Pentateuch came from Moses, including the state¬ 
ment of his death and burial. This conviction evoked a 
probing study (midrash) of the whole Torah. The results of 
this devotion were classified as: halakah , interpretation of a 
religious or civil law as a guideline for life; and haggadah, 
explanation of non-halakic material (genealogies, narra¬ 
tives, poems, parables, and proverbs) as homiletical, edify¬ 
ing, and entertaining narrative. While halakah was mainly 
under the jurisdiction of the scholars, haggadah was ex¬ 
panded and carried on largely by the common people. 
Their creativity and ingenuity resulted in some excessive 
embellishments with which the scholars took issue at times. 

An excellent compendium of these Jewish tales is Legends 
of the Bible by Louis Ginzberg. The birth of Moses is an 
example of the free rein imagination of haggadah: “At the 
moment of the child’s appearance, the whole house was 
filled with radiance equal to the splendor of the sun and 
the moon. A still greater miracle followed. The infant was 
not yet a day old when he began to walk and speak with 
his parents, and as though he were an adult, he refused to 
drink milk from his mother’s breast” (1956: 288-89). A 
variant of Josephus’ story about the Cushite wife has Moses 
fleeing from Pharaoh and coming across Kikanos, king of 
Ethiopia, and his army besieging a city. He finds favor with 
them, and when Kikanos dies Moses is made king and 
given Adoniah, the Ethiopian queen, widow of Kikanos, as 
his wife. He reigns for forty years then goes on to Midian 
because he still fears Pharaoh (1956: 299-302). 

Moses ascends into heaven three times: (1) from the 
Burning Bush as an assurance about his call and the 
promise that he will be given the Torah (1956: 311-12); 
(2) from Mt. Sinai for forty days and nights to receive and 
study the Torah (392-98); and (3) from Mt. Nebo to see 
the reward awaiting him and to visit the Messiah (492-93). 
By kissing Moses on the mouth, God takes his soul to 
heaven where he continues as a servant of the Lord. God 
buries his body in a place, unknown to Moses and Israel, 
at the end of a passage leading to the graves of the 
Patriarchs (502). 

3. Rabbinic Judaism. It became increasingly evident 
within the more complex cultures of Persia, Greece, and 
Rome that Moses’ law needed updating. The problem was 
to authenticate the growing corpus of new regulations. 
The rabbis solved the problem by claiming that this oral 
tradition was revealed to Moses on Mt. Sinai along with the 
written law: “Moses received Torah from Sinai and passed 
it on to Joshua, and Joshua to the Elders, and the Elders 
to the Prophets, and the Prophets passed it on to the men 
of the Great Assembly” ( m . *Abot 1:1). 

The rabbis accepted the biblical portrayal of Moses, but 
their preoccupation with the Torah and its implications 
highlighted Moses’ role as teacher. Although they disagreed 
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among themselves over the centuries, they considered 
themselves disciples of the “great teacher.” 

The haggadah has some amusing tales about the revela¬ 
tion of the Torah. On reaching heaven, Moses finds God 
ornamenting some letters of the text with crown-like dec¬ 
orations. On inquiring about their meaning he is told: 
“Hereafter there shall be a man called Akiba, son of 
Joseph, who will base in interpretation a gigantic mountain 
of Halakot upon every dot of these letters.” Moses requests 
to see this man and is permitted to hear Akiba instruct his 
students. He is grieved, however, because he cannot under¬ 
stand the discussion. Moses is contented when, in answer 
to a question, Akiba states, “This is a Halakah given to 
Moses on Mt. Sinai” (Ginzberg 1956: 395). In general, the 
rabbis recognized the distinctiveness of their interpreta¬ 
tions, but to show their loyalty to the written law, they 
described their conclusions as a mountain of truth sus¬ 
pended by a hair from the Torah. 
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Dewey M. Beegle 

NEW TESTAMENT 

References to Moses are found throughout the NT 
literature. Most often he is mentioned in connection with 
the law or in respect to his leadership role. As will be 
evident below, Moses is cited notably in comparisons drawn 


between Judaism and Christianity, usually to express the 
superceding of Judaism or its fulfillment by Christianity. 

A. Pauline Epistles 

Paul makes explicit reference to Moses only in Romans 
and 1—2 Corinthians. In one instance he speaks of death 
having reigned “from Adam to Moses” (Rom 5:14) using 
Moses to express the end of the time period before the law 
was revealed. Elsewhere Paul refers to Moses as the one to 
whom God spoke the law (Rom 9:15), and in turn the one 
who himself authored the law (Rom 10:5, 19; 1 Cor 9:9). 

In 1 Cor 10:2 Paul expresses the unusual idea that all 
those who passed through the Exodus were “baptized into 
Moses (eis Moysen) in the cloud and in the sea.” He is 
evidently referring to incorporation into the leadership of 
Moses. While the phrase eis Moysen is modeled on the 
baptismal formula eis Chnston (Rom 6:3; Gal 3:27 cf. 1 Cor 
12:13), it can hardly bear a similar sense of immersion in 
water since the Israelites passed through the sea as on dry 
land. 

In 2 Cor 3:7-18 are found Paul’s most sustained re¬ 
marks about Moses (see Lambrecht 1983b: 368; Theissen 
1987: 115-75). Moses is used in sketching two compari¬ 
sons. With Exod 34:29-35 evidently in mind, Paul opposes 
“the dispensation of condemnation” and “the dispensation 
of righteousness” (2 Cor 3:9). The former came with such 
splendor that Moses had to veil his face because of the 
brightness it reflected (3:7), a splendor that nevertheless 
was not lasting. In contrast, for Paul the dispensation of 
righteousness, i.e., the dispensation of the Spirit (3:8), far 
exceeds in splendor and is a permanent dispensation 
(3:11). Paul is thus enabled by hope to be “very bold, not 
like Moses, who put a veil over his face so that the Israelites 
might not see the end of the fading splendor” (3:13). 

Within the same passage the veil image is also applied to 
the Jews (see Wong 1985: 54-59). In Paul’s view “to this 
day whenever Moses [i.e., the law] is read a veil lies over 
their minds” (3:15). But the Christians, however, “with 
unveiled face” behold as in a mirror (see Lambrecht 
1983a: 246-51) “the glory of the Lord” and are “being 
changed into his likeness” (3:18). This latter comparison 
suggests a shift in Paul’s use of Moses. While he represents 
that dispensation which has been superseded in the first 
instance, in the second he is that revelation which the Jews 
failed to perceive but which becomes comprehensible for 
one who “turns to the Lord” (3:16). 

B. Mark, Matthew, Luke-Acts 

The Synoptics and Acts frequently refer to Moses in 
citing prescriptions of the law. Phrases are used such as 
“Moses commanded,” “Moses said,” “Moses wrote,” “Moses 
allowed,” and similar constructions (Mark 1:44 = Matt 8:4 
= Luke 5:14; Mark 7:10; 10:3-4; Mark 12:19 = Matt 
22:24 = Luke 20:28; Matt 19:7-8; Acts 3:22; 26:22). The 
Pentateuch itself is designated as “the book of Moses 
(Mark 12:26), “the law of Moses” (Luke 2:22: 24:44; Acts 
13:39; 15:5; 28:23) or just “Moses” (Luke 16:29, 31; 20:37; 
24:27; Acts 15:21). 

In the Transfiguration scene Moses appears along with 
Elijah (see Pamment 1981: 338-89; Moiser 1985: 216-17) 
and both talk with Jesus (Mark 9:4-5 = Matt 17:3-4 = 
Luke 9:30, 33). While in Mark and Matthew the topic of 
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their conversation with Jesus is not disclosed, in Luke they 
are depicted as talking about Jesus’ exodos (9:31). Moses 
and Elijah function in the Transfiguration episode as foils 
to Jesus. As representatives of the Israel of old they disap¬ 
pear, leaving Jesus alone. The instruction by the heavenly 
voice to listen to Jesus (Mark 9:7; Matt 17:5; Luke 9:35) 
“relates him intimately to the reshaping of Israel as God’s 
people” (Fitzmyer Luke I-IX AB, 795). 

Among the Synoptics only Matthew refers to “Moses’ 
seat” (23:2). This is an image used to express the teaching 
authority of the scribes, for teachers and judges of Jesus’ 
time normally sat to perform their functions. In a similar 
vein, some have seen in Matthew’s description of Jesus’ 
teaching (in a sitting position) from the mountainside 
(5:1-2) as deliberate analogy with Moses’ actions on Sinai 
(e.g., Allison 1987: 203-5). Jesus then would be presented 
as the second or new Moses, the better lawgiver. However, 
it is not certain that such a comparison was intended 
(Donaldson 1985, passim ). It can be noted, for example, 
that Moses ascended Mt. Sinai for reasons other than 
teaching and that he descended the mountain in order to 
instruct the people (Exodus 19). Nonetheless, elsewhere 
(chaps. 1-2) Matthew constructs a parallelism between 
various events surrounding the births of Moses and Jesus 
which is quite apparent. This seems to be intentional 
(Brown 1977: 110-19) although Moses is not mentioned 
by name. 

In Acts, Moses is referred to twice as the embodiment of 
Judaism, such that Stephen could be accused of having 
spoken “blasphemous words against Moses and God” 
(6:11) and Paul of having taught the gentiles “to forsake 
Moses” (21:21). Acts also refers to Moses as the deliverer 
of the “customs” of Judaism (6:14; 15:1). 

Ironically, while Moses was cited in accusation against 
Stephen, it is Moses who functions in the speech of Ste¬ 
phen as an indictment against those Jews who rejected 
Jesus (7:2-53). This passage, which contains numerous 
details about the life of Moses (7:20-24, 30-38, 44), 
stresses the rejection of Moses by his own people (7:25-29, 
39-40, 52), clearly reminiscent of the treatment accorded 
Jesus by Stephen’s listeners (7:52). It thus appears the 
author of Acts intends Moses to be viewed as the type of 
Jesus, i.e., Jesus is the prophet who like Moses was rejected 
by his people (Johnson 1977: 70-76). 

C, John 

The Fourth Gospel also establishes a parallelism between 
Moses and Jesus in various respects, yet also proclaims that 
Jesus surpasses Moses (see Meeks 1967: 319; IDBSup, 606). 
For example, in 1:17 the law “given through Moses” is 
analogous to, yet fulfilled by, the “grace and truth [which! 
came through Jesus Christ.” Further comparisons where 
Jesus transcends Moses are made between Moses who 
“lifted up the serpent in the wilderness” (3:14) and “the 
Son of man [who himself must] be lifted up” (3:14); also, 
as Moses “gave . . . bread from heaven” (6:32), Jesus’ Father 
gives “the true bread from heaven” (6:32). 

The Johannine author affirms that God spoke to Moses 
(9:29) and that Moses gave not only the law (7:19; cf. 7:23; 
cf. also 8:5 within the interpolation 7:53-8:11) and cir¬ 
cumcision (7:22), but also wrote of Jesus in the law (1:45; 
5:46). From the author’s perspective, those who truly be¬ 


lieved the writings of Moses (5:46) would thereby believe 
Jesus. Thus, rejection of Jesus in fact leads to accusation 
by Moses (5:45). At the same time there is an ambivalence 
toward Moses on the author’s part (IDBSup, 606), for being 
a disciple of Moses is incompatible with being a follower of 
Jesus (9:28). 

D. Hebrews 

The author of Hebrews, concerned primarily to prove 
the preeminence of Christianity over Judaism, character¬ 
izes Moses as similar to Jesus, yet inferior to him. Moses is 
portrayed as having been “faithful in all God’s house as a 
servant, to testify to the things that were to be spoken 
later” (3:5; cf. 3:2; Num 12:7), while Christ is described as 
“faithful over God’s house as a son (3:6). Building on the 
metaphor of God’s house as being the community of 
believers, the author describes Jesus as being worthy of 
“more glory than Moses as the builder of a house has more 
honor than the house” (3:3). 

Numerous references are also made to Moses in respect 
to his leadership of those who left Egypt (3:16, 18), the 
Hebrew priesthood (7:14), the tabernacle he erected (8:5), 
the law he delivered (9:19; 10:28), and his trembling with 
fear on the mountain (12:21). With each of these instances 
aspects of Judaism are contrasted with Christianity, the 
former in each case superseded by the latter. Only in 
11:23-24 is Moses cited in a context where he is to be 
emulated, not supplanted. In this passage Moses is held 
forth as an exemplar of faith; he is one of that great 
“cloud of witnesses” (12:1) who surround believers in Jesus 
and who urge the believers to “run with perseverance” 
(12:1) the race set before them. 

E. Revelation 

The only explicit reference to Moses in Revelation occurs 
in 15:3 where those who had conquered the beast are 
depicted as standing beside the sea of glass with harps of 
God in their hands while “they sing the song of Moses, the 
servant of God, and the song of the Lamb.” The text of 
the song is then quoted in 15:3—4. 

The phrase “the song of Moses, the servant of God” is 
reminiscent of Exod 14:31-15:21 where Moses and the 
people of Israel sing a song to the Lord extolling God’s 
power and exulting in the destruction of their enemies. As 
that song in Exodus 15 was sung on the shore of the Red 
Sea, so in Rev 15:3 will the victorious martyrs sing beside 
the sea of glass. However, there are serious difficulties in 
interpreting this passage since the song in Rev 15:3-4 is 
not one of triumph over enemies as in the Exodus text, 
but rather of glorifying the Lord. Furthermore, it is hard 
to understand why the author of Revelation would have 
envisioned Christian saints before the throne of God sing¬ 
ing the song of Moses as given in Exodus 15. Consequently 
some have viewed the phrase concerning Moses in 15:3 as 
an interpolation. 

F. Others 

In two texts, Jude 1:9 and 2 Tim 3:8, it is noteworthy 
that both sources derive their data about Moses from 
legendary material. 

In the letter of Jude, which is concerned with warnings 
against false teachers in the church, the presumptive atti- 
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tudes of those teachers toward angels is contrasted with 
the restraint exhibited by the archangel Michael toward 
another angel. Michael in “contending with the devil, 
disputed about the body of Moses,” yet “did not presume 
to pronounce a reviling judgment upon him, but said, 
‘The Lord rebuke you’ ” (Jude 9). According to several 
early Christian writers (e.g,, Clement of Alexandria, Ori- 
gen) this episode refers to the burial of Moses and was 
recounted in the Assumption of Moses , a Jewish apocalyptic 
work now known only fragmentary, and without the 
relevant section. 

In a similar context concerned with heretics, the author 
of 2 Timothy states that “as Jannes and Jambres opposed 
Moses, so these men [heretics] also oppose the truth” (3:8). 
While in Exod 7:11 magicians argue against Moses before 
Pharaoh, their names are not given. Later Jewish tradition, 
however, supplied their names and histories (see the over¬ 
view of sources in Dibelius-Conzelmann Pastoral Epistles 
Hermeneia, 117), 
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Florence Morgan Gillman 


MOSES, ASSUMPTION OF. See MOSES, TESTA¬ 
MENT OF. 


MOSES, TESTAMENT OF. A pseudepigraph ex¬ 
tant in a single, poorly preserved, incomplete, and at times 
illegible Latin palimpsest discovered in the Ambrosian 
library of Milan and published by Ceriani in 1861, The 
manuscript dates from the 6th century c.e., but orthogra¬ 
phy and style indicate that it is a copy of an early 5th 
century writing. The Latin text is clearly a translation 
from a Greek document which may be as early as the late 
1st or early 2d century c.e. Most early editors assumed 
that Greek was the original language, but it is now univer¬ 
sally agreed that the Greek text available to the Latin 
translator is itself a translation of a Semitic writing. 


Whether the Semitic text was Aramaic or Hebrew remains 
a matter of dispute, but the latter is more probable. 

Ceriani, on the basis of quotations in the Acts of the 
Council of Nicea and scattered patristic references, enti¬ 
tled the manuscript “The Assumption of Moses,” an ac¬ 
count of Moses* being taken directly to heaven rather than 
dying a natural death. This story is well known in many 
Jewish writings and is probably referred to in Jude 9. The 
present text, however, knows nothing of an assumption 
and clearly indicates that Moses died a natural death (1:15; 
3:13; 10:14). Some ancient quotations and stichometries 
(lists of books and number of lines contained in each) refer 
to both and Assumption of Moses and a Testament of Moses. 
The relationship between them is not clear. It has been 
proposed that they were either two distinct works, a single 
work consisting of two sections, or two separate works 
which were subsequently joined together. It is more pru¬ 
dent, lacking manuscript evidence, to refer to the present 
work as the Testament of Moses and leave open the question 
whether an account of Moses’ assumption followed the 
mutilated ending of 12:13. 

A. Contents 

Couched in the well-known testament genre—deathbed 
words of an ancient worthy to his people, his family, or his 
successor—the Testament of Moses purports to be the final 
statement of Moses to Joshua. In summary fashion, Moses 
outlines the Conquest (2:1-2), the time of the Judges and 
the united kingdom (2:3-4), and the period of the divided 
kingdoms (2:5-9). Chapter 3 relates the fall of Jerusalem 
to the Babylonians (vv 1-3) and the reunion of all the 
tribes in the lands of their exile (vv 4-14). Moses then 
foretells the return from captivity (4:1-6) and the rebuild¬ 
ing of Jerusalem. Chronological referents in chaps. 5-8 
are confusing (see below on date and provenance), but the 
general sense is clear. Moses predicts the apostasy which 
will arise among the Hellenizing Jews in the times of 
Antiochus, the Hasmoneans, and Herod, and the conse¬ 
quent severe persecutions including the partial destruction 
of the Temple (6:9). 

Chapter 9 recounts an episode of the resolve of a faith¬ 
ful Levite, Taxo, and his seven sons to die rather than 
desert their faith. This story is followed by an apocalyptic 
hymn which portrays the destruction of the evil one at the 
hands of Israel’s guardian angel (10:1-2), cataclysmic cos¬ 
mic events, and the exaltation of Israel at the end of days 
(10:3-10). The manuscript concludes with a dialogue be¬ 
tween Joshua and Moses in which Joshua expresses his fear 
that after Moses’ death the enemies of Israel will over¬ 
whelm them. Moses assures him that God’s purpose will 
not fail and that the covenant promises will abide (10:11— 
12:13). At this point, in the middle of a sentence, there is 
a break in the text and the remaining contents are lost. 

B. Date and Provenance 

Proposed dates for the T. Mos. range from the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the middle of the 2d century c.e. 
Internal evidence and external attestation rule out serious 
consideration of a date later than the end of the 1st 
century c.e., and probably a date later than the middle ot 
that century. R. H. Charles’ careful analysis which limited 
the period of composition to 7-30 c.e. was regnant in 
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scholarly circles from the time of his proposal in 1897 
until the past two decades (see APOT 2: 407—24). Consid¬ 
erable recent scholarship, on both theological and form 
critical grounds, has revived the proposal of an Antiochan 
date. The crux of the issue is the apparent disruption of 
the chronological order of chaps. 6-8. Chapter 6 clearly 
refers to the reign of Herod the Great, and the particular¬ 
ity of details in chap. 8 seems to point to the persecutions 
of Antiochus. Charles proposed that chaps. 6-7 had been 
erroneously inserted between chaps. 5 and 8 in the process 
of transmission, while the newer thesis (championed espe¬ 
cially by Licht and Nickelsburg) contends that the chapters 
are a post-Herodian interpolation into a document of the 
Maccabean era. Both proposals have considerable merit. 
Dislocation in the transmission of an ancient text is well 
attested, as are reworkings of an older text by subsequent 
generations. Both proposals perhaps attribute a logic to 
an apocalyptic author which is not altogether necessary. 
The most that present research can affirm is that the 
extant text of the T. Mos. should be dated after 4 b.c.e., 
and probably before 30 c.E. There is also a strong possibil¬ 
ity that some sources incorporated in the text had a consid¬ 
erable prehistory, either oral or written. 

Attempts to identify the religious community to which 
the author of the T. Mos. belonged are inconclusive. Almost 
every well-known religious group of the general period, 
from the Samaritans to the Sadducees, has been suggested. 
Three proposals warrant serious consideration: (1) the 
Hasidim of the Maccabean period; (2) a branch of the 
Pharisees; and (3) the Essenes. The date assigned to the 
composition of the T. Mos. is a significant though not totally 
decisive factor. An Antiochan dating would rule out the 
Pharisees and the Essenes, while a post-Herodian dating 
militates against the Hasidim. 

Increasing awareness of the complexity of Judaism in 
this period cautions against attempting to identify every 
document of the era with a specific known group. The T. 
Mos. clearly reflects the milieu of movements, including 
the Pharisees and Essenes, which developed from the 
circles of the Hasidim, but a more precise identification 
goes beyond the evidence presently available. 

C. Theological Emphases 

The theological framework of the T. Mos. combines, 
somewhat awkwardly, the traditional view that the fortunes 
of the community results from its obedience or disobedi¬ 
ence with the conviction that all that has come to pass or 
will come to pass has been predetermined by God and 
revealed to Moses. Determinism, however, is the overriding 
element which undergirds the book’s fundamental mes¬ 
sage. Since God has determined all things in the past and 
future (3:11-12; 12:4-5), the reader may accept with 
assurance the assertion that the hour of God’s intervention 
on behalf of his people is at hand (10:1—10). However great 
the vicissitudes of the past and the travails of the present, 
God’s covenant promises, confirmed by his oath, will not 
fail (cf. 1:8-9; 3:9; 4:2-6; and especially 12:7—13). The 
pragmatic purpose of apocalyptic thought, to provide a 
living hope in a dying age, is the fundamental emphasis. 

Claims that the idea of God’s creating the world for his 
people (1:12) and the allusion to Moses’ preexistence and 
role as a mediator (1:14) appear first in the T. Mos. are 


inconclusive. Similarly, the view that the T. Mos. is the first 
writing to speak of an extramundane eschatological tri¬ 
umph for Israel is based on a questionable reading of 
10:10. Matters of priority and dependence among the 
documents of the period are elusive, but these do not 
detract from the contributions of the T. Mos. to an under¬ 
standing of the ideological milieu of the era. 

Recent scholarship has focused on the role of Taxo (9:1- 
7) and his vow of martyrdom as precipitating the divine 
vengeance depicted in the eschatological hymn of chap. 10 
(vv 1-10). It is proposed that this act is to provoke God to 
intervene on behalf of his people and thus inaugurate the 
eschatological age. This proposal is persuasive, on both 
theological and form critical grounds, but remains moot. 
It can also be argued that the story is rather a singular 
example of the woes which will precede the divine inter¬ 
vention rather than an act which precipitates it. Divine 
vengeance is clearly present. The connection between 
Taxo’s vow of martyrdom and its onset is problematic, 
possible but not proven. 

D. Relation with Other Writings 

The T. Mos., like most writings of the period, is replete 
with allusions to books in the Hebrew canon. Deuteronomy 
31-34 is the fundamental base and, in a loose sense, the T. 
Mos. can be read as a midrash on those chapters. Possible 
relationships with other noncanonical books, e.g., 1 En. 
and 2 Bar. and a number of Qumran writings, have been 
suggested and carry varying weights of possibility. Ques¬ 
tions of the interdependence of writings of this period, as 
noted earlier, remain unresolved. Such interdependence 
is certainly possible, but a common ideological setting may 
also account for the alleged parallels. 

Special attention has been called to possible allusions to 
the T. Mos. in the NT. The most often cited passages are 
Jude 9, 12-13, 16; 2 Pet 2:13; Acts 7:36-43; and Matt 
24:19-21 (with parallels). Acts and Jude are the most 
probable, though the clearest reference in the latter (v 9) 
properly belongs to the Assumption of Moses and not to 
the extant Testament. If the author of Jude does cite either 
as Scripture, interesting questions are raised about the 
nature of canon. 

Although, as one recent commentator has concluded, 
the T. Mos. may not be very original in its theological bases, 
it does provide valuable confirmation of, indeed the exten¬ 
sion of, information about the thought world of early 
Judaism and early Christianity, a matter of increasing 
interest among biblical scholars. 
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John F. Priest 


MOST HIGH [Heb c elydn]. Meaning “the Exalted One,” 
c elyon is the title given to the highest of the gods in the 
Canaanite pantheon and was appropriated by the Hebrews 
as a title for Yahweh at various intervals in the life of the 
nation (e.g., Deut 32:8-9; 2 Sam 22:14; Pss 7:17; 97:9). 
Used frequendy in Gen 14:18—22, c elyon appears in com¬ 
bination with the title *el, This combination is susceptible 
of more than one interpretation and can be taken as a 
divine name with its modifier (Cross 1962: 241; TDOT 1: 
255-56), or as the name of another deity and, therefore, 
as an intrusive element (Della Vida 1944: 3-9). Scholars 
also disagree on the extent to which this title has been 
assimilated with the Mosaic religion. Some scholars believe 
that the term has been thoroughly assimilated, the title 
equated fully with Yahweh and his worship (Anderson IDB 
2: 412). Others argue, however, that decisive differences 
existed between the Jerusalem cultus of pre-Israelite times 
and the Mosaic religion (Cross TDOT 1: 256). Later in the 
nation’s history the term fell into neglect, preserved only 
in poetry and liturgies. But in the late postexilic period it 
enjoyed new popularity, lending itself easily to an empha¬ 
sis upon the transcendence of God in, for example, Daniel, 
1 Esdras, the Wisdom of Sirach, Enoch, Jubilees, and 4 Ezra 
(IDB 2: 412). The term (Gk hypsistos) is also used to a 
limited degree in the NT (Mark 5:7 [= Luke 8:28]; Acts 
7:48; 16:17; Heb 7:1). 
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MOT (DEITY) [Heb mawet, mot]. The word mawetlmol is 
often used in the Hebrew Bible to refer to the realm of 
death and occasionally it is personified as the chthonic 
power behind sterility, drought, disease, wickedness, and 
death itself. We knew of a Canaanite deity bearing the 
name “Muth” from the account of Sanchuniathon’s Phoe¬ 
nician History by Philo of Byblos (see Eus. PE 1.10.34; 
Attridge and Oden 1981: 57, 76-77) which tells us that 
“the Phoenicians call him Death and Pluto.” Yet it has been 
the publication of the Ugaritic texts which have provided 
us with the most abundant and accurate literature on the 
Canaanite deity Mot (mt vocalized motu ), the god of death 
and the netherworld, who plays an adversarial role to Baal, 
the god of life. 


A. In the Ugaritic Texts 

B. In the Hebrew Bible 

C. Conclusion 


A. In the Ugaritic Texts 

Mot bears the epithet “son of El” (bn Im) as well as the 
epithet “Beloved of El, the Warrior” (yddlmdd il gzr). In 
CTA 6.6.24-29 SapSu, the sun goddess, speaks of El as the 
father of Mot in a context which illustrates Mot’s subservi¬ 
ence to and dependence on El, the head of the pantheon. 
It is easy to see why such a potent combatant as Mot was 
called “warrior” or “hero," but why was he called the 
“beloved” of El? Pope ( lDBSup , 607), noting that the nor¬ 
mal response to Mot by both gods and humans was fear 
and dread, suggests that “beloved” is an intentional euphe¬ 
mism for the opposite sense (cf. Cassuto 1971: 64). Others 
(e.g., Oldenburg 1969: 132—34) take a different approach 
implying that Mot was El’s beloved precisely because he 
did battle with Baal who was a rival to El’s power. Thus 
Mot and Yamm, who also bears the epithet ydd il , are allies 
of El and thus called his “beloved.” Neither of these 
interpretations are entirely convincing. Rather than cele¬ 
brating Mot’s victory, El mourns the death of Baal. El 
rejoices at the news of Baal’s revival, and his threatened 
intervention in the battle scene between Baal and Mot in 
CTA 6.6.16-35 gives the victory to Baal. 

In the past scholars have attempted to equate Mot with 
various other gods of the Ugaritic pantheon including 
Resheph (C. F. Pfeiffer), Yamm (S. Mowinckel), Horon 
(W. F. Albright), and Dagan (F. Lpkkegaard) as well as the 
alter ego of Baal (R. deLanghe and I. Engnell). None of 
these attempts has proven successful (see Watson 1970: 
139-41, 162-63 which includes bibliography on above 
scholars). Mot was a powerful deity in his own right, 
reflecting one of the most primary forces of nature. There 
are, however, clear parallels between the Baal-versus-Mot 
narrative and the Baal-versus-Yamm narrative suggesting 
that the former may have been modeled at least in part on 
the latter (Smith 1986b: 327-28; 1987: 292-93). 

In the Baal Cycle (CTA 4-6), the major texts describing 
Mot’s activities, it is his battle with Baal which takes center 
stage. We find Mot described as dwelling in the underworld 
(ar$; for “land” = “underworld” see Tromp 1969: 23-46 
and CAD E s.v. er^etu) at the base of 2 mountains which 
seem to stop up the underworld (CTA 4.8.Iff.). The de¬ 
scription which follows describes his abode as “watery pity 
ooze” (hmry), “decay” (mk) and “slime” (hh). Yet in addition 
to this watery place Mot also rules over dbr II sd shlmmt. 
These terms are difficult to interpret, but they seem to 
refer to the desert steppe illustrating the forces of drought 
(Clifford 1972: 79-86; Smith 1986a: 311-14). 

When Baal sends messengers to Mot he instructs them 
of the danger of getting too close to Mot “lest he put you 
in his mouth like a lamb, crush you like a kid in his jaws" 
(CTA 4.8.17-20). Later in the story we find a description 
of Baal’s descent into the very throat of Death whose 
insatiable appetite is described in graphic detail: 

[Ipt Pa]r$ Spt timm One lip to the earth, one lip to heaven, 
[y\k l]In Ikbkbm (Mot) stretched out his tongue to the 
stars. 
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yWb bH bkbdh Baal entered his innards, 

bph yrd He descended into his mouth. (CTA 

5.2.2-4) 


Elsewhere we have the description of Mot eating with both 
hands when he is hungry (bkl<*a>t ydy 3 ilhm; CTA 5.1.19- 
20; cf. Job 18:13). 

Thus Baal declared himself to be the eternal slave of 
Mot ( c bdk 3 an wcTlmk CTA 5.2.12). Eventually Baal is rescued 
by the capable goddess Anat who annihilates Mot in the 
following fashion: 


Pihd bn 3 ilm mt 
bhrb tbq c nn 
bhtr tdrynn 
b^ist tsrpnn 
brhm tthnn 
bsd tdr c nn 


She seized El’s son Mot 
With a sword she split him, 

With a sieve she winnowed him, 
With fire she burned him, 

With millstones she grounded him, 
In the field she scattered him (CTA 
6.2.30-35) 


Most scholars have seen a fertility ritual behind these lines 
involving some type of imitative magic. The piling up of 
agricultural metaphors has led most scholars to assert that 
what happens to Mot is a reflex of the harvesting of grain 
(e.g., de Moor 1971: 212-15; 1987: 88-89). Others (e.g., 
Watson 1972: 60-64) disagree arguing that what we have 
is simply the ritual destruction of a hostile deity. 

With the death of Mot, Baal is revived and fertility 
returned to Ugarit with the heavens raining oil, the wadis 
running with honey. Due to the cyclical orientation of the 
agriculturally based religion (cf. de Moor 1971: 9-28), it is 
not surprising that later on in the story (seven years having 
elapsed) we once again find Mot engaged in a fierce battle, 
this time with Baal himself. 


yt c n kgmrm 
mt c z b^l c z 
ynghn kr^umm 
mt c z b c l c z 
yntkn kbtnm 
mt c z b c l c z 
ymyhn klsmm 
mt ql b c l ql 


They butted each other (?) like beasts (?) 
Mot was strong, Baal was strong; 

They gored each other like wild oxen, 

Mot was strong, Baal was strong; 

They bit each other like serpents 
Mot was strong, Baal was strong; 

They kicked (?) each other like stallions (?) 
Mot fell, Baal fell. .. . (CTA 6.6.16-22) 


The stalemate is brought to an end when suddenly we 
hear Sapsu declaring to Mot that he will not prevail over 
Baal. She threatens the intervention of El who has decreed 
that Mot must submit. Mot becomes afraid and withdraws 
from the picture leaving Baal once more enthroned. 

In addition to the Baal Cycle we have mention of Mot in 
a text which scholars have called “Shahar and Shalim: The 
Birth of the Two Gracious Gods” (CTA 23). At the begin¬ 
ning of this text we read about a deity known as mt-w-sr. 
On analogy to Kothar-wa-hasis, the craftsman of the gods, 
most scholars see a singular deity here with a double name. 
Most scholars see mt as a reference to Mot yet there is 
considerable difference of opinion with regard to the 
translation of sr with suggestions including “death and 
dissolution,” “death and evil,” “Mot and prince,” “radiant 
Mol,” etc. What is clear is that this deity wields two scepters 
which bear fitting descriptions for the God of death: 


bdh ht tkl In one hand a scepter of bereavement, 
bdh ht 3 uimn In the other hand a scepter of widowhood. 

Tsumura (1974: 407-13) compares an Aramaic incanta¬ 
tion bowl picturing the angel of death with a sword in one 
hand and a spear in the other. 

We find little evidence of a cult of Mot. As of yet we have 
found no temple dedicated to him, no mention of him in 
any of the pantheon lists and no sacrificial or offering 
texts addressed to him (de Moor 1970: 222). On the other 
hand, there was a vibrant cult of the dead at Ugarit (Lewis 
1989:5-98). 

B. In the Hebrew Bible 

In the Hebrew Bible mawetlmot often refers to the realm 
of death and occasionally refers to death personified. 
There is a fluidity in the biblical texts between Mot (and 
Sheol for that matter) as a person and a locality. Scholars 
vary as to how prevalent Mot was in the Hebrew Bible. On 
one extreme some scholars (e.g., Smick 1980: 497) argue 
that Mot “was not mentioned in the OT” (cf. Kaufmann 
1960: 311-16), while on the other extreme Mot has been 
read into almost every mention of death. 

There are several passages where it is hard to ignore the 
presence of a personified Death. The description of insa¬ 
tiable Death in Hab 2:5 (cf. also Isa 5:14; Prov 1:12; 27:20; 
30:15b—16; Ps 141:7) is remarkably reminiscent of Mot’s 
insatiable appetite in CTA 5.2.2-4 (see above; Lewis 1989: 
152-53). Ravenous Death is also depicted in Job 18:13-14 
where he is described eating greedily as in CTA 5.1.19-20 
mentioned above. In light of the descriptions of Mot’s (and 
Sheol’s) voracious appetite which includes imagery of Mot 
swallowing his victims whole, it is not only ironic but also 
quite significant to find Yahweh swallowing Mot in Isaiah 
25:8 (for other swallowing imagery used of Yahweh cf. 
Lam 2:5; Ps 21:10—Eng 21:9; 55:10—Eng 55:9; Isa 19:3). 
Likewise, the “covenant with Death and Sheol” in Isa 
28:15, 18 is best understood against the backdrop of the 
Canaanite god Mot. 

Death is personified twice in Hos 13:14, a passage de¬ 
scribing Yahweh’s ransoming Ephraim from the grasp and 
plagues of Death and Sheol (Andersen and Freedman 
Hosea AB, 639-40). In Psalm 49:15, Death is described as 
a shepherd of those who descend into the underworld. 
Cant 8:6 refers to love being “as strong as Death” which 
Pope (Song of Songs AB, 668-69; cf. Pardee 1987) argues 
as an allusion to Mot rather than the superlative usage 
suggested earlier by Thomas (1953: 221; cf. Waltke and 
O’Connor 1990: 269). For additional occurrences of per¬ 
sonified Death which have been suggested by scholars see 
Cooper (1981: 392-400). 

Some attempts at seeing Mot in the Hebrew Bible have 
not been successful. Albright (1950: 11, 13, 17) emended 
Hab 3:13 to describe a direct conflict between Yahweh and 
Mot yet his emendation has not generally been followed 
(Heibert 1986: 37; Tsumura 1989: 40-45). Jeremiah 
9:20—Eng 9:21 is frequently quoted as illustrating paral¬ 
lels between the worlds of Ugarit and the Bible. Death 
(mdwet) is described as entering through windows in Jer 
9:20 and this has been compared on numerous occasions 
with CTA 4.6.12 which describes Baal’s refusal at first to 
have windows in his palace due to the threat of Mot (e.g., 
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Cassuto 1975: 35, 133-35; 174). Yet, as noted by many 
scholars, it is Yamm and not Mot who is the enemy Baal 
fears. More fruitful background material for Death enter¬ 
ing the window in Jer 9:20 may be drawn from the Meso¬ 
potamian sphere (see Paul 1968; Smith 1987). 

G. Conclusion 

At Ugarit, Mot is a decidedly more personal being por¬ 
trayed as the archenemy of Baal. The degree to which 
Ugaritic Mot is seen behind biblical texts will continue to 
be debated. Yet the personification of Death in the Hebrew 
Bible is too prevalent and enduring to be regarded merely 
as a poetic metaphor or literary device. In ancient Israel, 
Death was considered to be a real person. At the same 
time, however, in the religion which becomes normative 
Yahweh must absorb all aspects of divinity. Just as he takes 
on the attributes of other Canaanite deities such as El and 
Baal, so too he takes on the attributes of Mot, although he 
is never called by this name. Yahweh, by definition, must 
absorb any divine powers usually ascribed in the ANE to 
other deities (cf. Miller 1986: 242-44 who points out 
similarities with supreme national deities in Mesopotamia 
such as Marduk and Ashur). Thus the God of the Hebrew 
Bible has “terrors” (bi^utim, Job 6:4) corresponding to those 
of Mot, who is called in Job 18:13 “the king of terrors” 
(melek ballahot; Pope Job AB, 135-36; Habel Job OTL, 287— 
88). Compare also the “breakers” of Yahweh in Ps 42:8— 
Eng 42:7 with the "breakers” of Death in 2 Sam 22:5— 
Eng 22:4 (cf. Ps 35:5; 50:22). Yahweh also has a chthonian 
entourage which makes up his cosmic army: “Before him 
marched Plague (Deber), Pestilence (ReSep) followed close 
behind” (Hab 3:5; cf. Deut 32:24; Ps 78:48). Yet in the 
final analysis, in the eschatological battle described in Isa 
25:8, Yahweh swallows up Mot forever (neyah). As Gropp 
has aptly noted, this once-and-for-all victory “contrasts 
strikingly with the periodic struggle between Baal and Mot, 
growing out of an agriculturally based religion. Further, 
Baafs dominion never extends completely to the realm of 
Mot. Yahweh’s dominion, on the other hand, is quite abso¬ 
lute.” 
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MOTH. See ZOOLOGY. 


MOTHER. See FAMILY 


MOUND, SIEGE. See WEAPONS AND IMPLE¬ 
MENTS OF WARFARE. 


MOUNT OF OLIVES (PLACE). See OLIVES, 
MOUNT OF. 


MOUNT, SERMON ON THE. See sermon on 

THE MOUNT/PLAIN. 


MOUSE. See ZOOLOGY. 


MOZA (PERSON) [Heb moja 5 ]. 1. Son of Caleb born te 
his concubine Ephah according to 1 Chr 2:46. I he name 
Moza does not follow the usual patterns of Hebrew per¬ 
sonal names, and should be seen as a place name which 
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MOZAH 


has been construed as a personal name in order to explain 
the relationship between Calebite clans in different geo¬ 
graphical locations. Many other of the personal names in 
this list reflect geographical locations (Rudolph Chronik- 
biicher HAT, 21-22). Perhaps Moza should be identified 
with the city Mozah (hammoya) mentioned within the tribal 
boundaries of Benjamin in Josh 18:26 or should be related 
etymologically to myh, “to drain out,” and was named after 
a prominent wine or oil press that was located there 
(Rudolph, 21, n. 2). This section of the Judah genealogy 
in Chronicles has no extant preexilic parallel, but is prob¬ 
ably based on earlier sources. That genealogy contains two 
sections dealing with the descendants of Caleb (2:18-24 
and 2:42-55); this structure was created by the Chronicler 
who ordered a symmetrical genealogy of Judah which 
emphasized the prominence of David (Williamson 1979). 

2. A Benjaminite, a 7th generation descendant of King 
Saul according to the genealogy of 1 Chr 8:36, 37 and 
9:42, 43. His descendants continue the main line of the 
Saulide genealogy. The genealogy of Saul preserved in the 
Chronicler’s sources reflects the notion of Saul’s continued 
legitimacy, even after the ascent of David. See MELECH. 
There is some variation of the vocalization of this name in 
the LXX, but this probably reflects the translators’ attempt 
to grapple with Moza as a personal name. Indeed, in this 
genealogy, Moza reflects the Benjaminite city Mozah, since 
this section of the genealogy uses place names as personal 
names to define a relationship between various Benjamin¬ 
ite cities by positing an ancient kinship relationship be¬ 
tween ancestors with the city names. This genealogy con¬ 
tains the geographical names Alemeth, Azmaveth, and 
possibly Jarah (yGh), which might be identified with the 
city Kiriath-jearim (qryt y c yym) (Demsky 1971: 19). The 
construal of geographical names as personal names is 
typical of genealogical thinking (Wilson GHBW), and is 
found elsewhere in biblical genealogies (Demsky 1982). 
On the doubling of the Benjamin genealogy in 1 Chroni¬ 
cles 8 and 9, see AH AZ. 
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MOZAH (PLACE) [Heb mofa]. A town of Benjamin 
mentioned after Mizpeh and Chephirah (Josh 18:26). The 
location is uncertain, but it was probably in the vicinity of 
modern Mevasseret Yerushalayim (M.R. 165135), 7.5 km 
W of Jerusalem. A derivative of its name seems to have 
been preserved in the nearby ruin of Kh. Beit Mizza, the 
heavy j of Hebrew passing into the light z of Arabic. 
Suitable Iron Age pottery (including a Imlk jar handle), 
building remains, and burial caves of the 8th-7th centuries 
b.c.e. have been found there. 

The name of Moza [Heb mdfa?] appears in the genealogy 


of Benjamin (1 Chr 8:36-37), suggesting to some scholars 
that the settlement may have been founded by an Israelite 
tribesman (Aharoni LBHG , 246). One of Caleb’s sons is 
also called Moza (1 Chr 2:46), but it is doubtful whether 
there is any connection between him and the Benjaminite 
site (Avi-Yonah Encjud 12: 494). It is also possible that the 
town’s name was derived from a water source, since nu¬ 
merous springs exist nearby (Kallai EncMiqr 5:229). A 
third suggestion is that mosa (= Heb “source” or “origin”) 
refers to a nearby clay source that modern geologists call 
the Moza Formation. Neutron activation analysis (NAA) 
studies have confirmed that many vessels made in the 
Jerusalem area during OT and NT times were manufac¬ 
tured from these clays (Gunneweg et al. 1985: 272). 

Although Mozah is not mentioned in any written sources 
of the Persian period, the name of this town was stamped 
on the handles of storage jars from the 5th-4th centuries 
b.c.e. found in excavations at Jericho, Gibeon, and Tell en- 
Nasbeh—an indication that Mozah was an administrative 
and/or pottery manufacturing center. 

Sometime during the Second Temple period, Mozah 
moved from its more defensible location on a hill to a 
nearby spot in Wadi Beit Nahina (= N. Shmuel), about 2 
km S of Kh. Beit Mizza. The Babylonian Talmud ( Sukk . 
45a) states that Mozah was a place below Jerusalem where 
willows were gathered for Sukkoth, and that it was the 
same as Colonia. This description fits very well the location 
of modern-day Moza (M.R. 166134), a small settlement 
built adjacent to the Arab village of Qalunya which pre¬ 
serves the Latin name of “Colonia.” 

The circumstances surrounding the renaming of Moza 
is given by Josephus (JW 7.6.6 §217). Following the Jewish 
Revolt of 70 c.E., Vespasian settled 800 demobilized Roman 
soldiers in a town Josephus calls Emmaus (Gk Ammaous). 
The village name was then changed to Colonia-Emmaus, 
or Colonia, for short. A “source of Colonia” (perhaps Ain 
Moza) is mentioned by Cyrillus Scythopolitanus (v. Sab 67). 

Early surveys in the vicinity of Qalunyah uncovered the 
remains of a Roman road which once linked Jerusalem 
with Jaffa, a road station, a bath, Jewish and Roman tombs, 
and a Byzantine monestary (Press 1952: 559). In 1973, I. 
Eisenberg carried out a salvage dig at Moza where he 
discovered remains of the Roman period and apparently 
part of the colony established there by Vespasian. Among 
the finds were a prutah from the days of Pontius Pilate and 
a silver coin from the time of Vespasian (1974: 64). 

Some have suggested that the Colonia-Emmaus men¬ 
tioned by Josephus should be identified with the Emmaus 
of Luke 24:13. However, rather than the 30 stadia (ca. 6 
km) figure given by Josephus, Luke records the distance at 
60 stadia. Either Luke meant it as a round-trip numeral, 
or another location is intended (cf. 24:33). Some Gk mss 
give a 160 stadia figure for Emmaus. 
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MU. The twelfth letter of the Greek alphabet. 

MUGHAYYIR, TELL EL- (M R. 238225). A site 
about 12 km NE of Irbid, on an agricultural plateau cut 
out of the fertile agricultural plain S of Wadi el-Yarmouk 
by two valleys, the Wadi eS-Sellale and the Wadi Rahub. 
The region S of the village has a concentration of springs 
and archaeological sites. 

Tell el-Mughayyir lies at the S edge of the modern village 
of el-Mughayyir, and is situated on the edge of an 80 m 
escarpment of the Wadi Rahub. Its position affords a 
panoramic view of the surrounding area. The tell is rela¬ 
tively small, ca. 150 m X 150 m, and has a maximum 
height of 7 m. The summit of the tell covers an area of ca. 
40 m x 30 m. 

The region has not been previously well documented 
despite the richness of its material. N. Glueck surveyed the 
region from 1939-47, and from 1963-65. S. Mittmann 
conducted an intensive survey which led to the conception 
of the joint excavation project in 1974 and 1975. A second 
project began in 1984 and continued in 1985 with simul¬ 
taneous excavations at both Tell el-Mughayyir and Khirbet 
Zeiraqoun under the direction of S. Mittmann and M. 
Ibrahim. As well as continuing excavation on both these 
sites the joint project aims to conduct a detailed survey of 
the area and investigate tombs within the region including 
an Epipaleolithic site at the edge of the Wadi Rahub. 

Tell el-Mughayyir has a long, though discontinuous, 
history of settlement from the pottery Neolithic to the 
earliest phase of the EB Age, the EB IV, and then from 
the Iron Age I until the Hellenistic period. This density of 
occupation in such a relatively small area makes stratigra¬ 
phy complicated. Within 3 m were five main strata, each 
with different construction plans. The architectural phases 
span the Iron Age II to the Hellenistic period. It seems 
clear that the walls belong to a closed complex, almost 
square, which occupied the summit of the mound in each 
phase. 

The findings of the lower layers were the least compli¬ 
cated because an area of packed clay sealed the Iron Age 
pottery. The upper layers were more complicated, and the 
architecture of the Persian period, for which there is a 
ceramic evidence, remains undefined. Further complicat¬ 
ing the stratigraphy is the intensive construction of later 
phases, and the installation of silos, which disturbed lower 
levels. The function of later building phases is not clear: 
perhaps the presence of silos suggests an important farm 
estate. 

These storage pits are the most salient feature of all 
phases. The uppermost phase is represented by two cis¬ 
tern-shaped storage pits about 3 m deep. In phase four 
were five pits, whose stone-lined openings were covered in 
every case and marked by vertical stones. Within phase five 
was a stone circle of a silo opening. Phase three exhibited 
entirely different types of pits—they consisted of two box¬ 
shaped structures made of undressed stones about 1 m 
high and separated from each other by a 1 m wide corri¬ 
dor. 

The dominant ceramic wares were from the Iron Age 
and Hellenistic periods, though Hellenistic fine wares were 
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notably few. Several of the forms, however, were unique to 
this region. 
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MULBERRIES. See FLORA 


MULE. See ZOOLOGY. 


MUPPIM (PERSON) [Heb muppim]. A son of Benjamin 
(Gen 46:21) included among the seventy people who trav¬ 
eled with Jacob to Egypt. The genealogy of Benjamin 
presents numerous problems which do not contribute to a 
positive identification of Muppim. 

According to the genealogical list of Gen 46:21, Benja¬ 
min had ten sons and Muppim was his eighth son. The 
sons of Benjamin were: Bela, Becher, Ashbel, Gera, Naa- 
man, Ehi, Rosh, Muppim, Huppim, and Ard. However, in 
the LXX translation of this verse, only the first three 
persons are his sons. The next five are the sons of Bela, 
and Ard is Benjamin’s great-grandson and a grandson of 
Bela. 

The genealogy of Benjamin in Num 26:38-40 gives 
Benjamin five sons: Bela, Ashbel, Ahiram, Shephupham, 
and Hupham. Ard and Naaman, who appeared in Genesis 
as sons of Benjamin, appear in Numbers as the sons of 
Bela. The genealogy of Benjamin in 1 Chr 7:6 gives him 
three sons: Bela, Becher, and Jediazel. Another chronol¬ 
ogy, found in I Chr 8:1-2, gives Benjamin five sons: Bela, 
Ashbel, Aharah, Nohah, and Rapha. 

Confronted with the fact that Muppim appears as a son 
of Benjamin only in the genealogical list of Genesis, schol¬ 
ars have proposed different solutions. Gray (Numbers ICC, 
393) believed that Muppim was not a genuine name but 
that it came about as a faulty reading of the consonantal 
text. Several scholars (Williamson 1973: 377; 1 and 2 
Chronicles NCBC, 78; Braun 1 Chronicles WBC, 106-7), 
accepting the corrupt text of 1 Chr 7:12 as a broken 
genealogy of Benjamin, identify Muppim with Shuppim 
and with Shephupham (Num 26:39). But this identification 
is not universally accepted. The New Jerusalem Bible, 
without any comment, places Shuppim among the sons of 
Naphatali while the RSV, following the MT, identifies 
Shuppim as one of the sons of Ir, a Benjaminite. 
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MURASHU, ARCHIVE OF 


MURASHU, ARCHIVE OF. The modern name 

given to a group of Babylonian legal documents compiled 
at Nippur during the last half of the 5th century b.c. The 
archive records business operations conducted by mem¬ 
bers of a single family or by their agents. It is named for 
the family’s ancestor. In its original form, it included a few 
Aramaic documents written on leather, no longer pre¬ 
served. The greater part was drafted in cuneiform, and 
about two-thirds of the 879 known tablets and fragments 
are published (Hilprecht and Clay 1898; Clay 1904; 1908; 
1912; Lutz 1928; Kriickmann 1933; Stolper 1985). They 
are the largest coherent source of documentary evidence 
for conditions in Babylonia at the midpoint of Achae- 
menid Persian rule (for general expositions see Cardascia 
1951; Stolper 1985; and van Driel 1989; for appraisals of 
contemporary Babylonian documentation see especially 
Oelsner 1976; Joannes 1982, and van Driel 1987). 

A. The Nature of the Business 

The hrm was active in a region of about 100 km 2 around 
Nippur (Zadok 1978), though members of the family paid 
occasional visits to Susa or Babylon. The texts were written 
in the reigns of Artaxerxes I and Darius II and in the first 
regnal year of Artaxerxes II (454-404 b.c., with most of 
the texts dated 440-416 b.c,). 

Among the many kinds of transactions recorded, two 
general areas of concern predominate. In one, agricultural 
contracting, members of the Murashu firm acquired real 
properties by lease, pledge, or mandate, receiving land 
from proprietors in the vicinity of Nippur and irrigation 
rights from government agencies. They combined these 
items with resources of their own, chiefly movable inputs— 
draft animals, plows, harness, seed, and perhaps agricul¬ 
tural labor—in subleases to tenants of their own, some of 
whom issued subsubleases in turn. In this way, the firm 
transformed a juridically determined pattern of land ten¬ 
ure into an economically determined pattern of exploita¬ 
tion; enabled landholders to transform fixed allotments 
into sources of cash income; assured the regular exploita¬ 
tion of allotted lands and the regular production of cash 
taxes for the Achaemenid government; and presumably 
turned a handsome profit. In the second area of concern, 
the supply of short-term credit, the hrm issued loans 
secured by pledges of smallholdings: that is, state allot¬ 
ments of farmland granted to soldiers and workmen on 
condition of tax and service obligations. When such loans 
went unpaid, the firm obtained use (though not titular 
ownership) of the pledged lands; it continued to discharge 
the tax encumbrances, and the smallholders became the 
Arm’s indebted tenants. The records of these pledges and 
debts—all representing unpaid obligations—form the 
largest single category of texts in the archive. There was, 
therefore, some tension between the convenience of the 
Arm’s services and its dilatory effect on the position of 
small-scale landholders. 

Since most of the Murashus’ discernible income was in 
the form of produce (chiefly dates and cereals) and most 
of their discernible outlay was in the form of silver (chiefly 
paid in rents and taxes), the Arm had a third major area 
of operation that has left no surviving record: it trans¬ 
formed crops into cash, possibly through sales of crops to 
supply the urban populations of the region. 


The Murashus were therefore commercial contractors 
who dealt in different ways with diverse beneflciaries of 
crown grants and appointments. Some of the Arm’s cus¬ 
tomers were ofAcials or contractors who oversaw the use 
of crown lands proper, of temple holdings managed in the 
crown’s interest, and of the irrigation facilities that were 
crucial to all Babylonian agriculture (Stolper 1985: 36- 
51). Others were the smallholders who occupied “Aefs” 
called in Babylonian “bow land,” “horse land,” or “chariot 
land,” that is, allotments intended to support archers, 
cavalrymen, and chariot crews. The families to whom the 
government granted such smallholdings were organized in 
corporate groups called hatrus (a term of uncertain ety¬ 
mology, perhaps borrowed from Aramaic or an Iranian 
language; see Cardascia RLA 4: 150-51), whose overseers 
were responsible for extracting the taxes and services 
incumbent on the holdings. The groups were named for 
military, administrative, craft, or agricultural occupations 
of their members, for the estates or administrative organi¬ 
zations to which their members were attached, or for the 
geographic or ethnic origins of their members (Cardascia 
1958; 1977; Stolper 1985: 70-100). 

Still other customers were the bailiffs of larger, complex 
estates, including manors called by the names of proprie¬ 
tors characterized as royal ofAcials or as princes, manors 
named for anonymous social ranks (“estate of the crown 
prince,” or “estate of the queen”), or for the administrative 
ofhces of which the holdings were the perquisite and 
support ("estate of the equerry,” “Aelds of the treasury”). 
The staffs of many such estates controlled hatrus of at¬ 
tached workers, and therefore administered the small¬ 
holders’ taxes and services (Stolper 1985: 52-69). The 
proprietors of such estates included some of the leading 
figures of imperial politics. The Murashu texts accordingly 
document the Babylonian interests of some surprisingly 
eminent persons: Parysatis, Darius II’s queen; Arsames, 
the satrap of Egypt and Darius’ uncle; Menostanes, the son 
of the governor of Babylonia, a cousin of Artaxerxes I, 
and an ally of the pretender Sogdianus; Artoxares, a 
courtier who fell from favor under Artaxerxes I but re¬ 
turned as one of Darius II’s early allies; and others known 
from classical accounts of Achaemenid court politics. 

Although the archive is chiefly a legal record of the 
obligations created or discharged by local transactions in 
agricultural resources, it discloses hierarchies of claims to 
rents, taxes, and services that also reveal some of the 
political and administrative structures through which the 
Achaemenid empire controlled the province of Babylonia 
and extracted its wealth, and it shows some of the effects 
that imperial politics produced on local economic condi¬ 
tions (see Lewis 1977: 70-82; Stolper 1985: 122-24, 150— 
56). 

B. The Personal Names 

Non-Babylonian groups and individuals with non-Baby¬ 
lonian names are common in the Murashu texts, a conspic¬ 
uous result of Babylonia’s incorporation into the vast and 
polymorphous Achaemenid empire. Some of the hatru 
names in particular indicate that the members traced their 
descent from distant regions of the empire: groups of 
Phrygians and Sardians, Carians, Melitenians and Urar¬ 
tians, Cimmerians, Tyrians, Arabs, and Indians. Some may 
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have been descended from the victims of earlier deporta¬ 
tions; others were imperial troops settled on subsistence 
allotments in Babylonia. Some members of these groups 
kept non-Babylonian personal names, but acculturation is 
clear in the frequency of routine Babylonian and Aramaic 
names among them. In fact, of about 2,200 personal 
names in the Murashu texts, about two-thirds are Babylo¬ 
nian and about one-quarter are Aramaic; the residue are 
Iranian, Anatolian, Egyptian or are drawn from various 
West Semitic languages. 

Since the earliest publications of the Murashu texts, 
special attention has been given to the Jewish personal 
names—that is, names compounded with the divine name 
Yahweh and other West Semitic names considered typically 
Jewish (Sabbatai, Haggai, Minyamin)—on the assumption 
that the bearers of these names and their families exem¬ 
plified the descendants of the Jewish exiles in Babylonia in 
the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. Little can be said of them, 
however, that distinguishes them from other inhabitants of 
the region. The term “Jew” never appears in the Murashu 
texts, whether to characterize an individual or a group. 
The bearers of the eighty or so attested Jewish names lived 
in many villages around Nippur, not in a distinct local 
enclave. They have no special role in the texts, but figure 
as smallholders, as petty officials, or as witnesses. They 
rarely did business on sabbaths or feast days, but they were 
assimilated to the extent of giving some of their children 
Babylonian names. In short, as portrayed in the medium 
of Babylonian legal recording, they seem no less Babylo¬ 
nian than any other parties to the texts. (See Bickerman 
1978; Coogan 1976; Zadok 1977b; 1977c; all citing earlier 
literature.) 

Similar comments apply to the bearers of Iranian 
names, another conspicuous minority in the Murashu 
texts. While Iranians always dominated the highest politi¬ 
cal offices of the Achaemenid empire, they were also to be 
found at all ranks of Babylonian society, from noble pro¬ 
prietors of large estates through more or less petty officials 
to chattel slaves. They did not have exclusive control over 
any of the modest juridical and administrative offices that 
occur in the Murashu text, but generally shared these 
functions with indigenous Babylonians. A few bearers of 
Babylonian names gave their children Iranian names, as if 
to emulate the empire’s rulers. Far more bearers of Ira¬ 
nian names gave their children Babylonian names, under¬ 
going the same acculturation as other immigrant popula¬ 
tions in Babylonia (see Zadok 1977a). 

The Murashus were not “bankers” in any conventional 
sense, but they generated cash and credit in the local 
economy. They were certainly not tax-farmers under di¬ 
rect contract to the provincial government or the crown 
(see especially Cardascia 1951: 189-98, with critique of 
earlier portrayals), but their successful operations de¬ 
pended on the patronage of some government agencies 
and prominent aristocrats. The archive’s detail and speci¬ 
ficity are extraordinary, but most of the relationships and 
conditions that it portrays were not special to Nippur. 
Other contemporary texts assure that other firms con¬ 
ducted similar operations, under similar conditions and 
on a similar scale in other parts of Babylonia, sometimes 
also dealing with exalted figures of imperial politics (van 
Driel 1987; Stolper fc.). 
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MURATORIAN FRAGMENT. An early, incom¬ 
plete listing of NT books, the Muratorian Fragment occu¬ 
pies a prominent place in any discussion of the history ol 
the Christian canon of scripture. Its relative importance in 
such discussions depends, in large part, on the date and 
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provenance assigned to the Fragment. Until quite recently, 
Roman provenance and a late 2d or early 3d century date 
(180-200 c.e.) were taken for granted. It was assumed that 
the Fragment represented the earliest datable canon list. 
Those assumptions have now largely eroded, and a new 
consensus appears to be emerging, one which sees the 
Muratorian Fragment as a 4th-century, Eastern (either 
Syria or Palestine) list. If that is the case, the earliest datable 
NT list would be that of Eusebius in Ecclesiastical History 
3.25, and the Muratorian Fragment should be read in 
relation to it, as another, albeit important, witness to 
canonization process in its final stage. 

Discovered by Lodovico Antonio Muratori (1672-1750) 
in Milan's Ambrosian Library in 1740, the Fragment is 
preserved in a codex dating to the 7th or 8th century. 
Small portions of the same list were also found in four 
Latin mss (11th or 12th century) at Monte Cassino. Mura¬ 
tori himself suggested that the Latin text was a clumsy 
translation of a Greek original, a suggestion that has 
received almost universal support. 

Beginning in mid-sentence, the Fragment consists of 85 
lines. Its abrupt ending has suggested to some that it is 
defective there as well. NT books which the list accepts as 
authoritative include: The Four Gospels (Matthew and 
Mark are not mentioned explicitly but are presumed in 
the now lost lines 2 and 9); the Acts of the Apostles; 13 
letters of Paul (excluding Hebrews); Jude; 1 and 2 John; 
the Wisdom of Solomon; the Apocalypse of John; and the 
Apocalypse of Peter. The list admits that not everyone in the 
Church accepts the last two works cited. James, 1 and 2 
Peter and 3 John are passed over in silence. The Shepherd 
of Hennas is rejected because it is late. Writings emanating 
from Gnostic, Marcionite, or Montanist (Cataphyrgian) 
circles are rejected outright. 

Adolf von Harnack has been called the “last great apol¬ 
ogist” for the importance of the Muratorian Fragment in 
canon history. He was confident that the provenance and 
date of the Muratorian Fragment had been firmly estab¬ 
lished yet felt, however, that its character had been misrep¬ 
resented. He thought the list, with its authoritarian tone, 
to be an official document, published in Rome, defining 
the content of the NT for the whole Church. He was 
convinced the author must have been the Bishop himself, 
or less likely someone writing at the Bishop’s behest. Har¬ 
nack suggested Victor, Bishop of Rome (189-199) or less 
probably, Zephyrinus (199—217), or someone under his 
authorization, as the author. 

But Harnack was not the last great apologist for the 
Muratorian Fragment. It has found a latter-day advocate 
in Hans von Campenhausen. While agreeing with his 
predecessors that the list is Western and must date to the 
end of the 2d or, at the very latest, the beginning of the 
3d century, Campenhausen finds in the Muratorian Frag¬ 
ment a parade example of the synthesis which obtained as 
a result of the dialectical forces he believed shaped the 
Christian canon of Scripture: the thesis of Marcionism 
with its reductionist “canon” and the antithesis of Montan- 
ism with its expansionist “canon.” 

All future defenders of the Muratorian Fragment as a 
Western, late 2d or early 3d century canon list must come 
to terms with the challenges leveled at that position by 
Albert C. Sundberg, Jr. It is Sundberg who initially made 


the case for the 4th century date and Eastern provenance 
of the Fragment. The linguistic arguments for Roman 
provenance based on explicit references to Rome (lines 
74-76), the presence of the word urbs (standing alone) in 
line 38, the use of catholica ecclesia in line 66, are shown by 
Sundberg to be inconclusive. Similar arguments for a late 
2d or early 3d century date based on the phrase nuperrime 
temporibus nostris in lines 73-77 are also dismissed by Sund- 
berg. 

Sundberg believes that linguistic arguments must be 
supplemented by careful analysis of the internal evidence 
of the Fragment. His primary attention is directed to the 
anomolies of this list which cannot be paralleled within the 
2d century Church Fathers and which find parallels only 
in substantially later materials. For example, the Shepherd 
was universally accepted in both the East and the West, but 
was first called into question in the East by Eusebius. The 
presence of the Wisdom of Solomon in a list of NT 
writings has precedents in the East (Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
Codex Alexandnnus), but not the West. The equivocal status 
of the Apocalypse of John and the Apocalypse of Peter accords 
better with a later, Eastern setting than a Western (Revela¬ 
tion was subject to question in the East only after Dionysius 
[265]. The Apoc. Pet. was relatively unknown in the West 
and a contender for a place in the NT only in the East). 

Although Sundberg’s thesis is not without its detractors, 
it has won considerable acceptance and further confirma¬ 
tion. Robbins grants that the Fragment is preoccupied with 
the Johannine literature—Gospel, Apocalypse and Epis¬ 
tles, but notes that debates about the latter, the Epistles, 
did not arise until after Epiphanius. Methodius, observes 
Robbins, also made a case for the acceptance of the Apoca¬ 
lypses of John and Peter, and favored the Wisdom of Solo¬ 
mon. Robbins also shows that questions about the number 
of the Catholic Epistles find their earliest parallel in Euse¬ 
bius. Indeed, one of the most important consequences of 
Sundberg’s work on the Muratorian Fragment is the reas¬ 
sessment of Eusebius’ role in the formation of the Chris¬ 
tian canon of Scripture. 
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MUSHI (PERSON) [Heb muXi]. MUSHITES. Son of Mer- 
ari, grandson of Levi (Exod 6:19; Num 3:20; 1 Chr 6:4— 
Eng 6:19; 6:32—Eng 6:47; 23:21, 23; 24:26, 30); also a 
designation of a levitical family or clan descendant from 
him (Num 3:33; 26:58). There are discrepancies between 
the various levitical genealogies of Exodus, Numbers, and 
1 Chronicles. Three priestly families—the Gershonites, the 
Kohathites, and the Merarites—derive from Levi in Exod 
6:19, Num 3:20, 26:57, 1 Chr 23:6, but five levitical fami¬ 
lies—the Libnites, the Hebronites, the Mahlites, the Mush- 
ites, and the Korahites—are found in Num 26:58 (only 
four in the LXX which omits the Mahlites). It is argued 
that Num 26:58 represents an older tradition wherein 
priestly families were associated with geographical location 
(Libni, Hebron, and Korah which is thought to be the 
name of a city in 1 Chr 2:43). Mushi, however, is not a city, 
but is generally thought to be a tribal name derived from 
Moses. In spite of many variations in the levitical genealo¬ 
gies of the Chronicler, consistently Mahli and Mushi are 
said to be the sons of Merari (1 Chr 6:4—Eng 6:19; 23:21; 
24:26). 

The association of the terms “Mushi” and “Moses,” the 
conflicts between Aaron and Moses (Exodus 32; Numbers 
12), and several incidents occurring in the wilderness con¬ 
cerning priests (Lev 10:1—7; Num 16; 25:6-15) have led 
F. M. Cross (CMHE) to argue for the existence of a preex- 
ilic Mushite priesthood attached to the Shiloh shrine that 
rivaled the Aaronid priesthood which later came to domi¬ 
nate in Jerusalem. The paucity of evidence makes it diffi¬ 
cult to argue for a Mushite priesthood and its place in the 
origin of ancient Israelite priesthood, but Cross’ recon¬ 
struction has a certain plausibility to it. See also Budd 
Numbers WBC; Braun I Chronicles WBC; and Anclsr . 
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MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

This entry contains two articles. The first surveys the 
subject of music in the broad sense, as it is depicted in the 
biblical text. The second focuses specifically on musical 
instruments mentioned in the Bible. 

MUSIC IN THE BIBLE 

Evidence of music and dance is found throughout the 
biblical text. This investigation will survey the use of music 
in the Hebrew Bible and NT, as well as evidence of its social 
and religious setting in the ancient world. 


A. Introduction 

B. Purposes: Secular 

C. Purposes: Religious 

D. Musical Terminology 

E. Music in the NT 


A. Introduction 

The myth of “the origin of skills” found in Gen 4:20- 
22, which records the “first” smith (Tubal-cain), the “first” 


cattle-breeder (Jabal), and the “first” musician (Jubal), 
portrays the three occupations most necessary (at least in 
the mind of the later biblical writer) to the earliest periods 
of human history. The fact that the musician is placed in 
the company of the more practical occupations suggests 
the antiquity of music and the regard in which it was held 
by Israelite culture. 

Certainly Israel’s neighbors provided a host of examples 
of musical expression. Mesopotamia and Egypt have long 
histories of both popular and religious music, which must 
have been known to the Israelites. Professional musicians, 
like the kalu harp-player so well attested in ancient texts 
from Mari and Uruk (Foxvog and Kilmer ISBE 3: 437), 
may well have been models for the levitical musicians in 
the Jerusalem temple. The types of instruments, liturgical 
chants, penitential prayers and laments, and hymns of 
praise created by these ancient civilizations set a standard 
of style and composition which was undoubtedly relied 
upon by the Israelites. 

Archaeological discoveries have also added to our knowl¬ 
edge of ancient forms of music, the methods used to play 
them, as well as the postures of dancers captured in 
midstep in ancient Egyptian tomb paintings (see figs. 72- 
84 in Sendrey 1974, and 11-12 in Polin 1954). A wide 
variety of instruments are depicted in these scenes, show¬ 
ing their development through time, and a few have sur¬ 
vived, attesting to their manufacture and providing clues 
to the musical intervals favored and possible reconstruc¬ 
tions of notation by modern musicologists (Shanks 1980: 
20-22). 

As one might expect, music changed and became more 
complex and institutionalized as ancient Israel’s society 
evolved from a pastoral nomadic tribal society to a village 
and later to an urban culture. Tracing these developments 
can provide an excellent sense of the cultural history of 
this ancient civilization. By examining each of the situa¬ 
tions in which the biblical narrative describes the use of 
music and/or dance, a pattern of behavior and perfor¬ 
mance emerges. 

However, before there were words there was music. From 
their earliest origins, humans have imitated the sounds 
around them and experimented with creating new ones 
(Madge 1977: 60). Once they had exhausted all the possi¬ 
bilities of their own voices, artificial noisemakers began to 
be invented. (See following article.) First among these were 
percussive sounds, caused by hitting sticks together or 
drumming on a log, tapping on a stretched animal skin, 
slapping one’s thigh or stomach with the flat of one's hand. 
The movement of wind through the trees would have 
suggested additional sound possibilities: noises made with 
the mouth and lips, the sound of a leaf as air is blown 
across it, the blat produced by blowing through an animal 
horn (Polin 1954: xx). The range of sounds thus created 
was eventually augmented by the invention of stringed 
instruments. This would have been a somewhat later devel¬ 
opment since it required more than materials readily at 
hand and further experimentation to develop a sense ot 
range and style. Once animal gut was strung on a bow tor 
hunting, however, the twang as the arrow took flight would 
have announced the tonal possibilities that led to the 
i invention of the harp and lyre. 
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B. Purposes: Secular 

Even in its most primitive forms, music would have been 
employed by human communities for a variety of pur¬ 
poses. For instance, it could be used to soothe a child (see 
the Sumerian lullaby in ANET, pp. 651-52) or restive flocks 
of sheep. While engaging in strenuous or monotonous 
work (e.g., treading grapes—Jer 25:30 and 48:33—or dig¬ 
ging irrigation canals or wells—Num 21:17-18—or raising 
a new house or barn), musical chants could be used to help 
maintain the rhythm of the workers and speed completion 
of the day’s toil. 

Yet another common use for music and dance would 
have been in celebrations, both large and small. They were 
used to mark the major events in the life of the people or 
just to express their joy and contentment with life. Thus, 
in Eccl 3:4, in the litany of the events of life, dancing is 
contrasted with mourning (see also Lam 5:15 and Ps 
30:12—Eng v 11). Not all frivolity was acceptable to the 
biblical writers, however. For example, a mocking drunk¬ 
ard’s song is mentioned in Ps 69:13—Eng v 12, and in Job 
the sufferer observes with incomprehension that the chil¬ 
dren of the wicked dance while the wicked themselves sing 
to the rhythm of the tambourine, lyre, and pipe (21:11— 
12 ). 

The diversions provided by entertainment were essential 
to their lives, amid so many concerns over hostile environ¬ 
mental conditions and unfriendly neighbors. That could 
well explain, at least in part, the sanctity of the hospitality 
code which required that visitors (both relatives and 
strangers) be housed, fed, and sent away with good feel¬ 
ings. Flosting visitors also afforded a measure of entertain¬ 
ment for both householder and guest, which, as suggested 
by Laban in his chiding of Jacob, may have included songs 
and instrumental music (Gen 31:47). 

Since the economic base for most of the population, 
even during the monarchic period, was primarily a mix¬ 
ture of pastoral and agricultural activity, planting, harvest¬ 
ing, and sheepshearing would have been occasions for 
mass get-togethers and religious celebrations. Thus the 
maidens of Shiloh danced each year beside their vineyards 
(Judg 21:19-21), and the sons of David made merry at a 
feast following the shearing of Absalom’s sheep (2 Sam 
14:28). In the case of the Shiloh festival and the maiden’s 
dance in Cant 6:13, dancing provided an opportunity for 
eventual matchmaking, serving both a religious purpose 
and aiding in the perpetuation of the community (Eaton 
1975: 137). 

Weddings were also occasions in which music and other 
merriment took place. Samson’s riddle, so filled with allit¬ 
eration and wordplay (Nel 1985: 542—43), suggests a chant 
or plainsong style that would fit into the festivities of his 
marriage feast (Judg 14:14). The ritual of the marriage 
feast also included a staged meeting between the bride and 
the groom’s party, who were accompanied by musicians 
playing tambourines (1 Macc 9:37—39; Sendrey 1969: 
461). They and the whole company then joined in songs 
as the feasting and other activities commenced (Jer 16:9). 
Curiously, the wedding feasts described in the NT (Matt 
22:1-13 and John 2:1-11) do not include any mention of 
musicians or songs. However, these may have been such 
common aspects of the feast that they were simply to be 
assumed by the audience. 


Births, with their promise of new life and continuity of 
inheritance, were also marked by ceremony and ritualized 
singing. Even before the infant was born, chants and 
incantations were used to guard it and effect a speedy and 
safe birth (van Dijk 1975: 55). In preparation for the birth, 
midwives were called in, and in some cases singers were 
also summoned to celebrate the birth and guard the child 
(e.g., see the Ugaritic legend of Aqhat, KTU 1.17 11: 10- 
42; ANET, pp. 150-51). The use of the “Fear not” formula 
by the midwives in Gen 35:17 and 1 Sam 4:20, followed by 
the mother naming the newborn child, suggests a tradi¬ 
tional litany to be sung or chanted at the birth of sons. 
This is at least partially echoed in the Lucan account of 
Jesus’ birth, in which angels tell the shepherds not to fear, 
then name the child and sing in chorus (Luke 2:9—14). 

With the establishment of a royal court, new applications 
for music and dance were introduced. The coronation of 
kings was announced by the blaring of trumpets (2 Sam 
15:10; 1 Kgs 1:39), and in Solomon’s case a procession 
marching to the tune of pipes (1 Kgs 1:40). The latter 
marks an intentional paralleling of his father’s career. 
David had also entered Jerusalem in procession as the ark 
of the covenant was brought to the new capital city. On 
that occasion the people sang as they marched to the 
sound of lyres, harps, tambourines, castanets, and cymbals 
(2 Sam 6:5). Upon reaching the city, David both worshiped 
and demonstrated his right to rule through the power of 
Yahweh and the ark by dancing “with all his might” as 
horns played (vv 14-15). It is quite likely that David’s 
dance and procession were subsequently reenacted by his 
successors to the throne, thereby legitimizing their rule 
and invoking the covenant Yahweh made with David (see 
Psalm 132; Eaton 1975: 138). 

There are in fact a whole group of “enthronement 
psalms” (among them Psalms 2; 20; 72; 89; 101; 110; 144) 
which reiterate the Davidic dynasty’s right to rule and 
which were probably used in an autumnal festival to com¬ 
memorate its founding (Johnson 1967: 68-72; Mowinckel 
1962: 152). 

Among the events that would have taken place in this 
annual festival is a grand procession, perhaps using Psalm 
68, which exhorts the people: “Sing to God, sing praises 
to his name” (v 5—Eng v 4), in its opening chant. Priests 
and nobles, advisers and representatives of designated 
tribes, would march through the streets of Jerusalem to 
the temple with “the singers in front, the minstrels last, 
between them maidens playing timbrels” (v 26—Eng v 25). 
There sacrifices and speeches would be made, which, as in 
this psalm, would include in condensed form the trium¬ 
phant acts of Yahweh (Weiser Psalms OTL, 487). Both 
Yahweh, “who rides upon the clouds” (v 5—a title also 
used for Baal in the Ugaritic epics, e.g., KTU 1.2 IV:8) and 
his chosen king were thus exalted. 

Once enthroned in their palaces, kings and their wealthy 
nobles would have wanted to add all the luxuries found at 
other royal courts. Thus, as described in Eccl 2:8, they 
“gathered , . . silver and gold and the treasure of kings 
and provinces . . . singers, both men and women, and 
many concubines, man’s delight.” Singers and musicians 
became one of the trappings of power (2 Sam 19:35), both 
for entertainment and ostentation (Isa 5:12). Such extrav¬ 
agance led to social criticism by the prophets. Among these 
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voices of dissent was that of Amos, who chastised the 
wealthy who “stretch themselves upon their couches, and 
eat lambs from the flock . . . , who sing idle songs to the 
sound of the harp. . . (6:4-5). 

The military also made use of music, but this was prin¬ 
cipally to rally their forces (Judg 3:27; 6:34), to guide 
disparate groups of men on the battlefield, or to signal 
troops to advance (Num 10:9) or retreat. Sendrey (1969: 
469-70) suggests there may have been preparatory “war 
dances” prior to battles. He cites Ezek 6:11, “Smite with 
your hand, and stamp with your foot,” as an allusion to 
such a dance. Isa 13:3, which enjoins the soldiers to 
“consecrate themselves” before the coming battle, may also 
be an indication of ritual activity, including dance. 

The trumpets used by Gideon (Judg 7:15-24) served 
the additional function of startling the Midianites and 
aiding in the Israelites’ surprise attack. Similarly, the blast¬ 
ing of rams’ horns by the Israelite priests in the siege of 
Jericho added to the psychological effect after the people 
had marched in silence before the city for six days (Josh 
6:3-16). 

Victories, of course, sparked spontaneous celebration 
and joy (Judg 11:34). To commemorate these occasions 
heroic ballads and songs of praise to Yahweh were com¬ 
posed. Among the best examples of these hymns of 
thanksgiving are the ‘‘Song of the Sea” (Exod 15:1-18), 
the ballad of victory over Sihon and the Amorites (Num 
21:27-30), and the “Song of Deborah” (Judges 5). Each of 
these epic poems, as well as the shorter boastful chants of 
Lantech (Gen 4:23) and Samson (Judg 15:16), have a 
rhythmic style. The instrumental accompaniment, while 
subordinate to the reciting of the verses, would have 
helped to create mood, heighten tension, and add to the 
symmetry of the composition (Polin 1954: 14). Dance, too, 
would have been a part of these celebrations, as proces¬ 
sions of women with hand-drums performed a “round- 
dance” (mdhdl) as they joined the victorious soldiers or 
priests on their way to the sanctuary of Yahweh (Eaton 
1975: 137). 

Less elaborate chants, designed to accompany rhythmic 
dancing, were also composed. The progressive phrase 
sung by village women to welcome Saul and David—“Saul 
has slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands” (1 
Sam 18:7)—must have haunted King Saul. These women 
would have stamped their feet as they sang and whirled to 
the sound of the timbrel just as modern bedouin women 
still do today (Sendrey 1969: 466). Just how pervasive this 
phrase became can be seen in its repetition among the 
Philistines two separate times in the narrative (1 Sam 
21:11; 29:5). There was probably at one time an entire 
body of heroic epics and chants which is no longer in 
existence. They may have been included in either of the 
lost resources of the biblical writers: the Book of the Wars 
of the Lord (Num 21:14) or the Book of Jashar (Josh 
10:13; 2 Sam 1:18). 

C. Purposes: Religious 

The use of music for religious purposes can be seen in 
both popular as well as institutionalized settings. For peas¬ 
ant and king alike, music served as part of the process of 
mourning or lamentation (2 Sam 3:32-34; Judg 11:40). 
Funeral processions throughout the ANE included profes¬ 


sional mourners, beating their foreheads, moaning, and 
shuffling to the sound of wailing flutes (Sendrey 1969: 
471; Eaton 1975: 137). Sickness and premature death were 
basic facts of life for these ancient peoples and thus they 
created songs, musical noisemakers (such as the bells on 
the robe of the high priest—Exod 28:33-35), and dances 
with an apotropaic purpose. The hope was that by sooth¬ 
ing the sick (1 Sam 16:16) or frightening away the demons 
who caused the illness, a cure could be effected. 

The apotropaic character of religious ritual, including 
song and dance, is clearly seen in the case of the frightened 
Israelites who asked Aaron to create a golden calf for 
them when it appeared that Moses was lost and they 
needed a tangible object to worship in order to placate 
their fears. Their worship included loud, frenzied singing 
and dancing (Exod 32:19), which may be a polemic used 
by the writer to differentiate between Canaanite worship 
of idols (as well as the golden calves at Dan and Bethel) 
and proper Israelite (Jerusalem’s) rituals (see Childs Exo¬ 
dus OTL, 559-60 for a discussion of this passage). One 
indication of this is the similarity between their actions and 
those of the prophets of Baal in 1 Kgs 18:26-29. These 
prophets chanted an invocation, “O Baal, answer us!,” and 
danced a limping stutter-step. Then, in their frenzy to be 
answered, they cut themselves and shouted. Elijah mocks 
them and their ineffectual actions, ultimately ordering 
their deathsjust as Moses orders the deaths of the unfaith¬ 
ful Israelites. 

Eventually apotropaic chants and dances became more 
complex and served as the basis for much of Israelite 
religious drama and ritual. For instance, the psalms asso¬ 
ciated with the recitation of the creation story—Psalms 8; 
19; 104; 139—contain both the literary as well as musical 
elements (based on the superscription rubrics, choral 
markers, and assonances in the text) needed for a proper 
performance. Similarly, in the narrative sections of the 
biblical text are found stories which include both apotro¬ 
paic and celebratory musical expressions. For example, the 
“Song of the Sea” and the “Song of Miriam” in Exodus 15 
suggest relief as well as fear of the elements which had 
been unleashed to destroy the pharaoh’s chariots. 

Several examples in the prophetic narratives suggest that 
music and dance were an intrinsic part of religious expres¬ 
sion. For instance, the prophets whom Saul encountered 
as they processed down from the high place, playing harp, 
tambourine, flute, and lyre, were prophesying as the music 
put them into an ecstatic state (1 Sam 10:5). Elisha em¬ 
ployed the use of a musician to bring on a prophetic trance 
in 2 Kgs 3:15. 

Pantomime, so common among the prophets who en¬ 
acted prophecy, could in some cases be identified as a 
sacred dance. An example of this is found in 1 Kgs 22:11, 
where the court prophet Zedekiah used stylized iron horns 
to portray the vigor with which Jehoshaphat and Ahab 
would defeat their enemies. Undoubtedly, he stomped 
about like a bull (a common symbol for the Canaanite god 
Baal) during his performance, which was probably not 
spontaneous but rather a traditional dance designed to 
invoke the aid of the gods in this military endeavor (Eaton 
1975: 139). 

Another occasion for religious singing would have been 
during pilgrimages to sacred shrines and temples. This 
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was a common activity among the Israelites, starting in the 
settlement period. For instance, Elkanah and his family 
annually made the trek to Shiloh to worship before the ark 
of the covenant (1 Sam 1:3). Following the construction of 
the temple in Jerusalem and the emphasis placed on an¬ 
nual festivals and sacrifice by the kings (especially Heze- 
kiah and Josiah), annual events like the Passover would 
have brought many people to the city. Along the way, 
entertainment would have included the singing of pilgrim 
songs, such as the “Songs of Ascent’’—Psalms 120—134— 
which extol the opportunity to “go up” to Jerusalem and 
worship in the sanctuary at Zion, and are probably associ¬ 
ated with the three great agricultural festivals (Exod 23:17; 
Deut 16:16). 

As music became more formal, professional guilds of 
musicians were employed to form choirs and orchestras 
which served at the various temples and shrines and in the 
palace. One sign of this is found in the book of Amos. 
During his stay at Bethel, Amos harangued against the 
emptiness of the worship in the temple there, declaring 
that Yahweh would no longer listen to the worshippers’ 
songs and harps (5:23). Yet another indication of these 
musician guilds is found in the Assyrian Annals. Following 
the siege of Jerusalem by the Assyrian king Sennacherib, 
King Hezekiah was forced to pay a huge ransom for the 
city which included male and female musicians (ANET, p. 
288). 

The Israelite musician guilds have many parallels 
throughout the ANE. They in essence represent the move¬ 
ment of music into a formal liturgical setting with a set 
religious calendar of performances. Sarna (Encjud 13: 
1317) suggests that the levitical singers, said to have been 
appointed by David to the task of performing the music in 
the Jerusalem temple (1 Chronicles 6; 15; 16; 25; 29; 2 
Chr 35:15), were actually in place within the cultic com¬ 
munity not long after this traditional date. Whenever they 
were appointed, it would have been their responsibility to 
make constant praise to Yahweh, and “prophesy with lyres, 
with harps, and with cymbals” (1 Chr 25:1). Among the 
themes of their music was the call for Yahweh to have 
mercy and to care for the people (Psalms 23; 46) and curse 
the wicked (Psalm 58).. They also recited the epic history 
of Yahweh’s past victories at the major festivals and the 
coronation of kings (Psalms 78; 81; 105). 

These levitical singers, whose original leaders are said to 
be Asaph, Jeduthun, and Heman (1 Chr 25:1) were prob¬ 
ably even more prominent in temple worship during the 
Second Temple period following the Exile. They were 
joined in the organization and performance of all liturgical 
music by several other groups, including those associated 
with Chenaniah, “leader of the music of the singers” (1 
Chr 5:27), and Mattithiah and five other men, who were 
“to lead with lyres” (1 Chr 15:21). Still another group, the 
Korahites (1 Chr 6:7), were also apparently members of 
the musical community, since their name appears in the 
superscription of a number of psalms (42; 44—49; 84-85; 
87-88). 

Each guild would have ultimately created and become 
associated with a particular repertoire of songs—thereby 
aiding in the transmission and survival of this sacred music 
(Sarna Encjud 13: 1317). Their survival during the Baby¬ 
lonian Exile and their importance to the establishment of 


the Second Temple community can be seen in the list of 
the exiles who returned with Zerubbabel to Jerusalem. 
Here it states that 200 male and female singers (Ezra 2:65) 
as well as 128 “sons of Asaph” (2:41) were a part of the 
company of returnees. 

In light of the later prominence of the guilds, it is 
interesting to note that the “sons of Asaph” are showcased 
in the ceremony dedicating the laying of the foundation 
of the restored temple in Ezra 3:10-11, playing trumpets 
and cymbals and singing responsively a hymn of praise to 
Yahweh. However, no musicians or choirs at all are men¬ 
tioned in Solomon’s formal dedication of the temple in 1 
Kings 8. It seems likely, however, that such events de¬ 
manded music and ritual dancing and in fact several times 
reference is made to “prayer and supplication” (8:28, 30, 
33). The absence of performers in the text probably re¬ 
flects a more focused intent on the part of the writer, who 
did not choose to crowd his scene with obvious details. 

D. Musical Terminology 

Despite the fact that the music of ancient Israel is, for 
the most part, lost to us, there is ample evidence which 
indicates just how organized music and musical perfor¬ 
mance actually was. This includes the technical terms 
found in the Psalms. These consist of rubrics, formal 
instructions to the choirmasters (lamena$$eah —a term that 
appears 55 times in the Psalms and in Hab 3:19). They 
deal with style, tone ( c al-ha$seminit —“on the eighth”— 
Psalms 6; 12, but not an octave, which was unknown to the 
Israelite musicians), instrumentation (neginot —stringed in¬ 
struments—Psalms 4; 6; 54; 55; 67; 76), and even the tune 
to employ ( y al-tasket —“Do not destroy”—Psalms 57-59; 75; 
and c al^ayyelet hastohar —“According to the Hind of the 
Dawn”—Psalm 22). A few were used to signal the genre 
type. Among these is siggayon (Psalm 7), which is related 
to the Akk word segu, “to lament,” and therefore may serve 
as the label for a song of lamentation. 

Cues are also given. For example, c al mut labben (Psalm 
9) may indicate the use of a male soprano voice, y el hanne- 
hildt (Psalm 5) may be a cue for the entrance of wind 
instruments. Most of these terms appear in the superscrip¬ 
tions of the psalms, but a few, like sela, appear in the body 
of individual psalms. This presently untranslatable word, 
which occurs 71 times in 39 psalms and three times in 
Habakkuk (3:3, 9, 13), may have served as a breath marker, 
an indicator to musicians to enter, or simply as an affir¬ 
mation of what had just been said. 

More general terms also appear in the superscriptions. 
Some of these are labels, like tehilla (“song of praise”— 
Psalm 145) and tepilla (“prayer”—Psalms 17; 86; 90; 102; 
142; Hab 3:1), which apply to nearly all the psalms. Others 
are more explicit in designating the type of psalm and in 
some case the repertoire or guild to which it belongs. 
Among those most commonly used are the following. 

1. maskil. This term is found in the headings of thirteen 
psalms (32; 42; 44; 45; 52-55; 74; 78; 88; 89; 142). Its 
root origin is probably sdkal, “to comprehend,” and thus it 
has been interpreted by many scholars to designate a 
didactic poem. This is such a general label; however, the 
term must have some more particular meaning—perhaps, 
as Sendrey (1969: 104) suggests, it is the indicator of a 
penitential song. 
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2. mizmor. Appearing only in the Psalms, this term is 
found 57 times, always in association with a personal name; 
it probably is a label indicating music associated with 
liturgy and the guilds. 

3. tfr. While this is a generic term, simply meaning 
“sing," it also has technical qualities, appearing 30 times in 
the Psalms as well as elsewhere (Exod 15:1; Num 21:17; 
Deut 31:19, among others). It is found in the heading as 
well as in the body of the psalm, and is sometimes accom¬ 
panied by mizmor . In certain contexts, therefore, it seems 
to indicate a body or a particular type of religious music. 
A sign of this is in the title hamma^alot, “Songs of 
Ascent,” found in Psalms 120—134. 

E. Music in the NT 

The destruction of the temple in Jerusalem in 70 c.e. set 
the stage for new forms of musical expression among the 
Jews. Public music and dance had already been restricted 
on the Sabbath ( m . Besa V:2) and it became even more 
restrained in response to Greek and Roman rule and 
culture (Sendrey 1969: 468-69). Only Luke 7:32 and Matt 
11:7 specifically mention fluting and dance in the NT and 
in the former this involves the play of children. 

It was in the synagogue, however, that music continued 
to flourish and serve as an emotional and didactic aid to 
the maintenance of Judaism. The levitical guilds were now 
gone and instrumental music was forbidden in the syna¬ 
gogue, leaving vocal music to evolve in a new way. Thus 
the writers of the NT and the founders of the new Chris¬ 
tian movement very likely adopted what they knew of 
synagogue music to their own worship. That would explain 
why Paul, who is familiar with musical instruments, consid¬ 
ered them “lifeless” (1 Cor 14:7-8) and promoted worship 
in the form of “psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody to the Lord” (Eph 5:19). 

The borrowing from synagogue worship of both hymn 
and chorus singing added the emotional, communal feel¬ 
ing needed to help build the new movement. Instruction 
without the freedom to express joy and praise would have 
quickly become dull. In any case, many of these early 
Christian groups met in the local synagogue and they 
would have been familiar with the form of worship con¬ 
ducted there. It would have been only natural to employ 
the same hymns they already knew while adding new ones 
to reflect their new theological understanding. Among 
these may be the “Worthy art thou” hymnic fragments in 
Rev 4:11; 5:9-10, and the songs of victory and assurance 
in Rev 7:15-17; 11:17-18. Eventually, as the Christian 
movement became more international, Hellenistic musical 
influences were introduced, but antagonism to instrumen¬ 
tal music, so closely associated with pagan religions and 
the spectacles of the Roman colosseum, continued for 
several centuries (Werner IDB 3: 469). 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

The evidence concerning musical instruments in the 
Bible includes scriptural references and archaeological 
discoveries. The latter provide a context for the scriptural 
references in the musical usage of the ANE and in the 
range and character of musical instruments known there. 
Recent developments in this field include the reconstruc¬ 
tion of such musical instruments on the basis of archaeo¬ 
logical finds and consequent discoveries concerning the 
tonal range, timbre, and techniques involved in the playing 
of such instruments. The limited range of the archaeolog¬ 
ical finds in Palestine which relate to musical practice 
during the biblical period raises important questions as to 
how the scriptural references should be interpreted: 
Should the translation of biblical terms apparently refer¬ 
ring to musical instruments be restricted by the limitations 
of those finds, and should the limited character of those 
finds be taken as a general indication of the nature of the 
biblical musical tradition? Was it primarily vocal, and only 
instrumental to a secondary extent? 

The scriptural references themselves require attention 
at several different levels. As we have indicated, one of 
these levels is the relation of the terms used to actual 
instruments known from archaeological finds. Another 
level is concerned with the role of those terms within the 
development of the scriptural material: How do they fit 
into the various literary and oral contexts to be assumed 
as part of the history of the present scriptural and inter- 
testamental texts? Since in many cases that history 
stretches over several centuries, do those terms refer to 
changing practices and patterns of musical activity? Or 
even if it is granted that musical traditions are slow to 
change, do the changes in cultural and religious patterns 
implied by the history of the scriptural tradition require 
us to exercise care in assuming that a particular musical 
term can always be taken to refer to a specific, identifiable 
piece of musical practice? At the very least these questions 
caution against the acceptance without further inquiry of 
the translations used for musical instruments in modern 
versions of the Bible. 


A. Idiophones 

1. mena c anHm 

2. meyiltayim 

3. yelyelim 

4. kymbala 

5. Salts 

6. pa c dmon 

B. Membranophones (top) 
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C. Aerophones 

1. Group 1 

a. hdlil 

b. nehildt 

2. Group 2 

a. sopar 

b. hdfofera 
C. qeren 

d. yobel 

D. Chordophones 

1. kinnor 

2. nebal 

3. c ugab 

E. Daniel 3 

1. qama? 

2. masroqita? 

3. qaytros 

4. sabbeka? 

5. pesanterin 

6. sumponya 

F. salpinx in the NT 


A. Idiophones 

Idiophones are musical instruments of resonant mate¬ 
rial which emit sounds when they are shaken, struck, 
flexed, or rubbed. 

1. mena c an c im . Possible translations at 2 Sam 6:5 include 
“shakers” (probably preferable), “rattles,” “castanets,” “sis- 
trums.” The context is a joyful, whirling dance as part of a 
procession to Jerusalem. David and the Israelites are “mak¬ 
ing merry” to the accompaniment of various percussion 
and string instruments. “Shakers” (i.e., gourds, or clay and 
pottery shapes, filled with seeds, shaken by the dancer) are 
an ancient and widespread form of accompaniment to 
dance. “Shakers” and “rattles” (perhaps distinguishable 
from shakers only by the way in which they are held) are 
well attested archaeologically as early as the 2d millennium 
b.c.e. in Babylonia, and have been found in several Pales¬ 
tinian sites datable to the 14th— 1 Oth centuries b.c.e. They 
have parallels in modern African cultures. Castanets are 
also known in the ancient world; for example, in the form 
of Egyptian clappers and Mesopotamian clackers. The 
“sistrum,” (the Vg translation at 2 Kgdms 6:5), which is a 
rattle within a frame, is best known from Egyptian sources, 
and may well have been known in Davidic times. 

2. mesiltayim . The Heb word meyiltayim may refer to twin 
cymbals, saucerlike plates with pierced centers for wire 
finger-holds and reflexed rims. They were capable of 
producing a high-pitched tinkling when struck together 
or when one was dashed against the rim of the other 
(Yadin 1972: 69 for a pair of these inside a bronze bowl in 
a 14th century b.c.e. stelae temple). Alternatively the ref¬ 
erence may be to small bronze cones, sometimes for strik¬ 
ing against each other vertically, which produced a reso¬ 
nating or dull clash according to the way in which they 
were held or struck. 

The word mesiltayim appears only in Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and 1 and 2 Chronicles. Its uses may be grouped as follows: 
(a) in apparently stereotyped lists (as in Neh 12:27; 2 Chr 
5:12; 29:25); (b) as expansions of musical references in 2 
Samuel (as in 1 Chr 13:8—an expansion of 2 Sam 5:6— 
and 1 Chr 15:28, both in connection with the ark’s proces¬ 


sion to Jerusalem); (c) in other levitical material (e.g., 1 
Chr 15:16; 16:5c; arid 25:6). Together these present the 
ritual associations of the use of the twin cymbals by the 
musicians of the Second Temple. They hint at the varying 
levels of the tradition and varying emphases on priesdy 
and levitical responsibilities in those different levels. The 
twin cymbals were used to accompany singing alongside 
strings and trumpets, to provide other percussion effects, 
or possibly to lead or begin choral singing. The number of 
the musicians involved has been understood symbolically. 
The Psalms use a different form of the word (cf. $el$elim). 

3. $el$elim. The Heb word $el$elim appears in 2 Sam 6:5 
and Ps 150:5. These are distinct contexts: the former has 
already been described as a dance-procession, the second 
is a hymn of praise involving most of the instruments 
known in Israelite music. In Psalm 150 the cymbals are 
described as $il$ele teru c d and stl$ele sama c . These are gen¬ 
erally understood as musical terms, either indicating the 
kind of cymbal used (high-pitched or low-pitched), or the 
musical use made of the cymbals (clashed or allowed to 
ring). It is possible, however, that the additional terms 
indicate primarily how they were employed in the temple 
worship and only secondarily what kind of cymbals they 
were or how they were played. The sil^ele terifia would then 
be “cymbals of acclamation,” introducing the acclamation 
of praise by the singers or the assembled crowd, and the 
sil$ele sdma c , a calling for attention, although whether this 
was human attention or divine attention is not clear. The 
relation of this to the temple worship is dealt with below. 

4. kymbala . The word kymbala frequently indicates the 
use of cymbals in Gk translations of the OT. It does so also 
in 1 Cor 13:1. This Pauline verse is open to a number of 
interpretations. It may be a comparison of “speaking with 
tongues of men and of angels” with bombastic musical 
instruments ( chalkos = a bronze gong, kymbala = bronze 
cymbals), contrasting these with the way of Christian love. 
Alternatively it may compare glossolalia and visionary 
voices with inessentials such as the bronze jars used as 
theatrical acoustic amplifiers and kymbala alalazonta, the 
cymbals used in the temple ritual, contrasting both with 
the one essential quality of love. 

Following the first interpretation, kymbala alalazonta in 
the context of 1 Cor 13:1 provides difficulties, kymbala 
alalazonta, “wailing cymbals,” could have the orgiastic asso¬ 
ciations of a bacchantic rite, reminding the reader of 
associations between such orgies and “speaking with 
tongues.” That would be a critical reference to “speaking 
with tongues,” and also, from the literary point of view, a 
harsh association of ideas. Following the second interpre¬ 
tation, "i alalazonta ' makes better sense, since the root of 
that word is associated, not least in the Gk translations of 
the OT, with Jewish “acclamations of praise.” As compared 
with love, glossolalia and the cultic cymbals leading the 
temple acclamations of praise are both dispensable. 

5. Saltf. The Vg translates Heb salts at 1 Sam 18:6 as 
“sistrum.” It is by no means certain that sails is a musical 
instrument. The context is the singing and dancing of the 
Israelite women welcoming Saul and David, so a reference 
to a musical instrument here would be appropriate. But 
even if it is a musical instrument, its exact character re¬ 
mains uncertain. The sibilant character of the word sails, 
and a possible association with the Hebrew root for 
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“three/ 1 makes “sistrum” as likely a translation as any 
(Sendrey 1969: 381). The sistrum was a common icono- 
graphic element in the Egyptian cult of Isis in all periods. 

6, pa c dmon. In Exod 39:24-26 and 28:35, Heb pa c amdn 
is often translated “bell.” It is quite possible that the word 
originally referred to platelets or bell-shaped objects hung 
as decoration around the high priest’s robe and as a means 
of deflecting destructive powers. By the 1st century c.E. 
and perhaps even earlier, these were understood to be 
“bells” in a modern sense, i.e., bells with a ringing clapper 
inside each cavity (cf. Philo VitaMos II. 110[23]). 

B. Membranophones (top) 

These are musical instruments from which sound is 
produced by movement of a stretched membrane, often 
of skin. The Hebrew word associated with this type of 
instrument is top. Possible translations include “drum,” 
“frame drum,” “tambourine,” and “timbrel.” In some cases 
the generic term “drum” may be an appropriate transla¬ 
tion (cf. Gen 31:27, where the drum and lyre accompany 
songs; and Isa 5:12; 30:32; Ps 81:3, where the drum is 
made to “sound out”). In other cases, a “frame drum” may 
be indicated, i.e., a hand drum with a skin stretched over 
a circular (cf. Jer 31:4) or triangular frame, gripped by the 
left hand, with the fingers of the left hand tightening or 
releasing the tension on the skin, which is then struck with 
the palm of the right hand. 1 Sam 10:5 (and possibly Exod 
15:20) includes such a frame drum as part of the so-called 
“Canaanite orchestra” (or “band” in the RSV; on this see 

C. l.a. below; on the evidence for this, cf. the 10th century 
b.c.e. Ashdod pottery stand, probably of Philistine origin). 
Some prefer the translation “tambourine” or “timbrel,” 
but that suggests additional jingling circlets of metal. The 
evidence for such instruments is late, and the main uses of 
top are early. The Heb top is thus associated with singing, 
festivals, processions, and bands. 

C. Aerophones 

Aerophones are musical instruments which produce 
sound through vibration of air in, through, or around 
them. They can be subdivided into two main groups. 

I. Group 1. In this group of aerophones, sound is 
produced at the point where air enters the instrument. 

a. halxL (l) A double-pipe. A “double-pipe” is composed 
of two pipes, cones, or cylinders, in a V-shape with a reed 
or reeds at the point of the V. The two pipes may be the 
same length, one having several holes and the other one 
hole only, so that the latter acts as a kind of drone. An 
example of this may be 1 Sam 10:5, where the halil is 
another part of the “Canaanite band.” Reed-pipes were 
also associated with funeral songs (cf. Jer 48:36 and Matt 
9:23). Reed instruments may have been used to express 
great pathos. 

(2) A single-pipe. This was particularly popular at feasts 
(cf. Isa 5:12; 30:29). 

(3) Pipes or flutes. Extant from the 1st century C.E. is an 
example of a bone-flute with a blocked top and a narrow 
entrance into the instrument’s vertical cavity. There are 
other kinds of flutes, some vertical, with the player blowing 
over the top rim, others transverse, with the opening on 
the upper side of the instrument. In a context such as 1 
Kgs 1:40, the reference may be to several different kinds 


of pipes or flutes, although perhaps not including reed 
pipes. In 1 Cor 14:7 an instrument of the flute family may 
be intended ( aulos Gk). 

b. nikildt. The Heb nehilot (cf. Psalm 5) are probably the 
lamentation-pipes for which monuments and reliefs give 
impressive evidence. 

There are other Hebrew terms sometimes associated 
with this class of aerophones, but the evidence concerning 
them is not strong, e.g., c al c dldmot (cf. Psalm 46). 1 Chr 
15:20 suggests that an instrumental interpretation of this 
word is inappropriate. It could perhaps refer to vocal 
instructions (cf. Exod 15:20; Judg 11:34). 

2. Group 2. In this group of aerophones the lips of the 
player produce the vibration of air. 

a. Sopar. Since the ancient distinction between the Heb 
sopar and the trumpet does not correspond to the modern 
distinction between “horn” and “trumpet,” the simple 
transliteration “shophar” (rather than “ram’s horn,” as a 
translation of the Heb) has much to commend it. The sopar 
has two interrelated areas of association. 

(1) War. The sopar has sacred associations, even in battle 
(Josh 6:4-20; Judg 3:27; 6:34). It was used for signaling (1 
Sam 13:3; Isa 18:3; 27:13; 58:1; Jer 51:27; 4:5, 19, 21); it 
was used by the watchman (Jer 6:1, 17; Ezek 33:3-6), and 
as a warning to repent (Amos 2:2; 3:6; Hos 5:8; Joel 2:1, 
15; Zeph 1:16; Hos 8:1). 1QM illustrates these uses of the 
sopar , except that the trumpet is given greater precision in 
signaling detailed instructions to the army. The Chronicler 
has a distinctive view of the relative positions of sopar and 
ha$d$era. 

(2) Worship, the sopar was sounded throughout the land 
on the Day of Atonement (Lev 25:9). Zeph 1:16 provides 
a parallel for this, with clear military links. The sopar is 
linked with the teru c a; this has a rich series of associa¬ 
tions—warnings concerning holiness and judgment (Lev 
26:16ff.), and celebration of victory and blessing for the 
land. 1 Kgs 1:34, 39, 41 and 2 Kgs 9:13 refer to the use of 
the sopar in connection with royal coronations. 

b. hd$ofira. In connection with this Hebrew word, a 
passage in Josephus {Ant 3 §291) is particularly relevant: 

Moses further invented a kind of clarion which he had 
made for him in silver, on this wise. In length a little 
short of a cubit, it is a narrow tube, slightly thicker than 
a flute, with a mouthpiece wide enough to admit the 
breath and a bell-shaped extremity such as trumpets 
have. It is called asosra in the Hebrew language. 

Where sopar and ha$d$erot occur together (Hos 5:8 and Ps 
98:6) it is convenient simply to transliterate the former as 
“shophar” and to translate the latter as “trumpet.” But 
whether or not this is an accurate rendering depends on 
two factors: to what date should a text such as Ps 98:6 be 
assigned? And, at what date did the instrument described 
by Josephus first appear in Israelite-Jewish culture? 

The silver trumpets made of hammered metal (Num 
10:1) had a specific liturgical function at the end of the 
OT period (cf. Sir 50:16-19). 2 Kgs 12:13 suggests that 
they also had a role in the temple at an earlier period. In 
Numbers, as in Ecclesiasticus, they are signs of divine 
favor. 

The hdfd^rot are played by the priests rather than by the 
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Levites in the later strands of the tradition in Chronicles 
(2 Chr 5:12). In the earlier strands that distinction is 
missing or blurred (1 Chr 16:42; cf. 2 Chr 29:25, where 
the Levites play “the instruments of David”). The Tar- 
gumic evidence in 1 Chr 13:8 supports the translation of 
hasoyerot as “trumpets.” 

c. qeren. The Heb word qeren is parallel to sopar in Josh 
6:5. Some suggest that qeren refers to “horn” without any 
metal attachment, whether as mouthpiece or as bell. But 
that should not be taken to suggest that sopar did not also 
carry the same possible sense. (For the use of qeren in 
Aramaic, see below), 

d. yobel. The Heb yobel is parallel to sopar in Exodus 19 
and Joshua 6, Again, like qeren, it is probably an alternative 
designation for (rather than a subcategory of) the sopar. 
In Exod 19:13 God gives notice that the yobel is to be blown 
as permission for the people to approach the mountain 
(cf. the use of salpinx in Heb 12:19); in v 16 the sopar 
sounds, and in v 19 it becomes an accompaniment to the 
divine voice. Read as a consecutive narrative the passage 
gives the impression that the yobel and the sopar are the 
same instrument. The word yobel may, of course, betray 
the presence of different strata in the text; the word marks 
the start of the sacred festival in Lev 25:34. In Joshua 6 
the narrative appears to use different words for the same 
instruments. Some argue that the verb used in Exod 19:16 
and Josh 6:5 with yobel indicates a louder kind of sopar, but 
the verb could simply mean a particular way of sounding 
the sopar . Since the narrative in both places depends on 
the sacred quality of the instrument rather than on deci¬ 
bels, the verb may not possess a decisively musical signifi¬ 
cance in either place. 

D. Chordophones 

These instruments produce sound from the plucking or 
bowing of strings stretched over or into a sounding box. 
The Mesopotamian and Egyptian instruments identifiable 
from depictions and descriptions include three main 
types: (1) the harp (akin to the warrior’s bow with up to 
twelve strings), with the soundbox on the horizontal or the 
vertical part of the bow; (2) the lyre (Eg. knnwr), with two 
arms (symmetrical or asymmetrical) raised from ends of 
the soundbox, supporting a yoke from which the strings 
(three to eleven in number) descend into or over the 
soundbox; and (3) the lute, whose strings stretch along a 
narrow neck and then over a bulging soundbox. Details 
concerning the length of string, tuning, playing, and 
damping in the use of these instruments have been partly 
clarified from three interrelated areas of research: the 
study of ancient notations, the study of the depictions of 
players, and modern reconstructions and recordings (Wul- 
stan; Kilmer). The lyre is well represented in Israelite 
archaeological finds (e.g., the 12th century b.c.e. Megiddo 
ivory plaque, the 7th century b.c.e. Jasper Seal, and the 
Bar Kokhba coins ca. 132 c.E.). The lute is less well attested 
(cf. the 16th century pottery figurine from Tell el-Ajul, 
and the 15th— 13th century Beth-shean bronze statuette). 
The harp is not found at all. 

1. kinndr. The identification of Heb kinnor with the lyre 
is very probable (cf. Ant 7.306, the various versions of the 
OT which understand kinnor as a kithara , and Abraham 
ben Meir ibn Ezra’s description; by contrast, the links of 


the harp with Syria are insufficient to explain the forty- 
two uses of the word kinndr in the OT [cf. Juv. Sat. 3.63—4 
“obliquas chordas”]). 

The associations of the kinndr with singing are ancient 
(Gen 31:27; 2 Sam 6:5; Isa 23:16) and highly significant in 
the Psalm material (cf. Pss 57:9; 98:5; 147:7; 149:3; 150:3; 
1QH 5:30; 11:22f. [TDOT 4: 91-98; RGG 4: 1201]—cf. 
also the Wisdom context in Ps 49:5). A feature of David’s 
selection as a kinndr- player by Saul (1 Sam 16:16) was that 
he should “play [Heb ngn] with the hand ”—as distinct, 
perhaps, from “with the plectrum”? The “Canaanite pro¬ 
phetic band” seems to have included the kinndr (1 Sam 
10:5). The exact nature of the wood used in its construc¬ 
tion is unfortunately unclear (1 Kgs 10:12; 2 Chr 9:11), 
nor can we be sure of the character and associations of its 
sound, except that considerable variation was possible. It 
can sound “sweet” (Ps 81:2) or “soft” (Ps 92:4); but does 
the Heb hmh mean “groaning” (cf. Ps 55:17) or “sound¬ 
ing”? Does sPon mean “din” in Isa 24:8, and is this the 
sound of the instrument, or a tumult of singers? Is it or is 
it not an appropriate instrument for a lament (cf. Psalms 
43 and 137)? The rhythmic character of the kinndr was 
proverbial (Isa 30:32), especially when played with the 
plectrum. It remained a cultic instrument in the developed 
pattern of Second Temple worship and was seen in conti¬ 
nuity with the prophecy of preexilic times (1 Chr 25:4). 

2. nebal. With this Heb term we enter a far more diffi¬ 
cult area, as the variant translations in the OT versions 
show. The term appears parallel to kinndr in 2 Sam 6:5, 1 
Sam 10:5, Pss 57:9; 71:22; 81:3; 108:3; 150:3 and in the 
Chronicler; in Pss 33:2; 92:4; 144:9 it is parallel to kinndr 
but is itself linked with the term c asor (“ten stringed”?). It 
appears to have cultic associations in Amos, especially in 
5:23 and 6:5, of which some suggest that the language 
evokes dissolute, noisy improvisation indicating careless 
self-confidence. Amos seems to imply that the instrument 
is plucked with the fingers. Josephus (Ant 7.306) agrees, 
describing it as having twelve notes (phthongous cf. 1 Cor 
14:7). The rabbis regarded it as a larger, lower-pitched 
kinndr, and modern writers sometimes affirm the use of 
different sizes of instrument, unwisely using as a basis the 
evidence from I Chr 15:20f. (cf. above on c al c dlamot; the 
difficulties in interpreting Q al c dldmot make it doubly diffi¬ 
cult to reach a conclusion regarding seminit, especially the 
conclusion that seminit refers to an instrument capable of 
playing an octave lower). Attempts to derive the character 
of the instrument etymologically can be misleading, as we 
shall see below; but it is possible that in this case the word 
nebal evokes the picture of a bulging bottle (cf. LXX 1 
Kgdms 10:3; Jer 13:12). The lute is the most appropriate 
stringed instrument known from archaeological work to 
correspond to such a picture. It would not, however, be 
wise to assume that nebal should always be translated “lute” 
(it could refer in some contexts to a different size of lyre). 

3. c ugab. The Heb c ugab is usually considered a wind 
instrument. The arguments for this involve an etymologi¬ 
cal association with the flute family, the role of Gen 4:21, 
the weight of discussion among modern commentators 
(Sendrey), and Tg. Onq. on Gen 4:21. But there are argu¬ 
ments against this view: Josephus regarded Jubal as creat¬ 
ing two string instruments; the LXX and Peshitta at Gen 
4:21 suggest that c ugdb was a stringed instrument; and 
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Symmachus has kithara at Job 21:12 and Ps 150:4. An 
important new piece of evidence is the discovery of the 
Hebrew version of Psalm 151 in the Qumran Psalm Scroll. 
Ps 151:2 (Heb) reads: 

My hands have made a c ugab 

and my fingers a kxnnor. 

The parallelism between c ugab and kinnor suggests either 
that c ugab was a general word (e.g., “instrument”) or a 
particular string instrument. The harp is a possibility 
(Bayer), in that case minnim in Ps 150:4b may be a general 
reference to strings, and c ugab a particular example of a 
stringed instrument. The presence in this psalm of an 
instrument which otherwise found little place in Canaanite 
or Israelite instrumentation is not an insuperable problem, 
in Job 21:12 and 30:S1 c ugab is an instrument expressive 
of joy and contentment. 

E. Daniel 3 

From the Hellenistic period there is pictorial evidence of 
an increased use of mixed groups of musicians (Fleis- 
chhauer 1982: 150). Recent discussions of the “orchestra” 
of Nebuchadrezzar in Daniel 3 (Mitchell), in attempting to 
place individual instruments mentioned there as early as 
the 6th century b.c.e., have neglected this factor. There 
are undoubtedly early traditions in the book, of Daniel and 
the “orchestra” could be one of these, but the depicting of 
an Eastern potentate as possessing a mixed orchestra 
would have constituted a significant barbaric motif in the 
eyes of an early 2d century b.c.e. reader. According to 
Daniel 3, this mixed orchestra included the following 
instruments: 

1 . qamd \ The translation “horn” (Aram qama*; Heb 
qereri) is often favored here, on the grounds of language 
and because of the assumed rarity of trumpets within the 
depictions of musical instruments from the 6th century 
b.c.e. “Horn” would then be understood as an instrument 
formed from the horn of an animal. If, however, the book 
of Daniel is read as addressed in its final form to Hellenis¬ 
tic times, then the possibilities of translation are much 
greater. “Pagan” bands included brass instruments. In 
such a context qamcfi! qeren could be understood as the 
equivalent of the cornu (Latin) or the buccina (Latin), al¬ 
though the distinction between these two names is a matter 
of debate. The tuba (Latin) and htuus (Latin, see below) 
might also to be considered. Perhaps an appropriate trans¬ 
lation of qeren here might be “bugle-horn.” 

2. maZroqita?. The LXX translates masrdqita? as “syrinx,” 
and the Vg translates it as fistula , either of which might 
point to panpipes, a row of pipes of different lengths 
bound together, which produce a piccolo-type sound ca¬ 
pable of birdlike twittering and running scales. Some 
scholars relate the Aramaic name to a Semitic root, “to hiss 
or whistle.” The humble “whistle” is also a possible con¬ 
tender for an orchestral place. 

3. qaytrds. The LXX translates this Aramaic word as 
kithara, and qaytrds itself may actually be a loanword from 
the Gk kithara or kitharis. In a 6th century b.c.e. Babylonian 
setting this would be the lyre; in a Hellenistic setting the 
Aramaic name would evoke the Greek style of instrument 


and of performance depicted on Greek amphora from the 
5th century b.c.e. (Michaelides 1978, cf. Rev 14:2; 18:22). 

4. sabbeka? . The LXX and Vg translate this Aramaic 
word as “ sambyke ” which probably was a stringed instru¬ 
ment of the harp family with a large sounding-board of 
proverbially barbaric and immoral character (Michael¬ 
ides). It was employed in Hellenistic times as part of 
instrumental bands (Fleischhauer 1982: 187). Those who 
argue for Daniel 3 as representing an actual 6th-century 
b.c.e. orchestra suggest that it is a loanword indicating an 
Assyrian-type horizontal harp. 

5. pesanterin. The LXX and Vg translate this Aramaic 
word as “ psaltenon a member of the harp family and well- 
known in Greek circles from the 4th century b.c.e. 

.6. sumponya. The discussion of this word is complicated 
by the presence in Luke 15:2 of the Gk word symphonia , 
which is often confused with the Aram sumponya. In all 
probability the two are unconnected. Symphonia , from 
which English has the derivation “symphony,” can indicate 
either sound made by voices singing together (Peshitta and 
Harclean at Luke 15:2 understood symphonia in this sense), 
or voices together with instruments, or simply “a band.” 
Some argue for the translation “bagpipe,” others “double 
pipe,” but NEB’s preference for “music” is probably cor¬ 
rect. Sumponya, by contrast, is probably a transliteration of 
a dialect form of the Gk tympanon, a kettledrum. This 
would provide the orchestra in Daniel 3 with a much- 
needed percussion instrument (one which had been in use 
from Mesopotamian times; Mitchell). 

The impression given by these individual discussions 
reinforces the view that to the 2d century b.c.e. reader the 
band of Nebuchadrezzar described in Daniel 3 would have 
sounded bizarre and absurd, and so would have under¬ 
scored the book’s contempt for idolatry. 

E salpinx in the NT 

Already several aspects of NT usage have been consid¬ 
ered, insofar as the NT reflects traditional folk music 
practiced over many centuries. There remains, however, 
one distinctively NT usage which deserves separate atten¬ 
tion: the references to salpinx. 

The Gk word salpinx can refer to a wide range of musical 
instruments. We have seen already that it has a LXX usage 
covering qeren, sopar , and ha$d$erdt. The Gk salpinx func¬ 
tioned in military and cultural contexts. It heralded the 
opening of competitions and the verdict of the judges. It 
played an important part in Etruscan and Roman military 
circles. Other instruments referred to by the word salpinx 
were the cornu and buccina, which were also military instru¬ 
ments, and which, despite their raucous character, were 
used in various instrumental combinations (Fleischhauer 
1982: 16). With the htuus , they are depicted in represen¬ 
tations of solemn funeral processions, civic ceremonies (cf. 
perhaps Matt 6:2 with irony or sarcasm), and military 
triumphs. The Htuus has been reconstructed from archae¬ 
ological finds, and its haunting alpine-horn call must have 
been familiar wherever Roman soldiers made their camps 
and wherever gladiatorial combat took place. The tuba (as 
the relief on Trajan’s Column indicates) accompanied mil¬ 
itary marching and marked the strategic movements ot 
troops in war (cf. 1QM; 1 Cor 14:8), and with the buccina 
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and cornu it was intended to create panic among the 
enemy. 

In intertestamental literature the sounding of a salpinx 
was understood to initiate messianic times (1 Thess 4:16; 
cf. also the holy war tradition in L. A. B. 36:3), the gather¬ 
ing of God’s people who had been humiliated by the 
heathen (Apoc. Ab. 31.1), or the resurrection of God’s 
people (Ques. Ezra B 12; 1 Cor 15:52). The golden trumpet 
pointed heavenward heralds a series of scenes: it puts 
heart into the seer, splits the heavens wide open, calls the 
saints to intercession as they do daily when the trumpets 
answer each other between heaven and earth, and warns 
of the coming wrath of God’s judgment (Apoc. Zeph. 9-12; 
Matt 24:31). The association of the trumpet with the fire 
is particularly strong in judgment scenes ( T. Ab. 12:10; cf. 
Heb 12:19), and the Feast of Trumpets no doubt lent 
strength to this tradition (L. A. B. 13:6). Proclamation of 
both the mercies and majesty of God is another function 
of the trumpet (L. A. E. 47:1). Sometimes this is associated 
with cosmic motifs (L. A. B. 32:18). 

The use of salpinx in the NT is therefore distinctive not 
only because of its extremely rich group of associations, 
the trumpet being part of a series of interlocking motifs— 
musical, ritual, secular, and cosmic—but also because it 
focuses these motifs in a single Greek word. This is all the 
more interesting in the case of Revelation because the 
imagery there is based on what is heard (Rev 1:10). It also 
explains the construction of the trumpet scenes, since 
these bring together the devastation of the earth with its 
plague and its cosmic associations (Rev 8:6-9:13), the call 
to penitence (Amos 3:6; Joel 2:1, 15; Rev 9:20), the pro¬ 
phetic associations of judgment (cf. Rev 18:22, where the 
songs to the “cithara ” musicians, players of the “ autos’ ’ and 
the u salpinx ” are heard no more), and the announcement 
of the Day of the Lord (Revelation 14). The holiness of the 
divine presence is also evoked by the trumpet references 
(4:1), as they reflect the interplay of heavenly and earthly 
liturgies (8: Iff.). 
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MUSTARD SEED. See FLORA. 


MUSTER GATE (PLACE) [Heb ia c ar hammipqad]. One 
of two inner gates (the Water Gate [Neh 3:26] and the 
Mifqad, or Muster Gate [Neh 3:31]) of Jerusalem on the E 
side of an enclosure that surrounded the sacred temple 
precincts and the royal compounds. To the W was the 
sacred temple enclosure and its E gate kept by Shemaiah 
(Neh 3:29). Opposite the Muster Gate to the E was the 
outer defensive wall of the city and the house of the 
Nethinim (temple servants) and the merchants (Neh 3:31). 

Outside the temple precincts and its E gate was the 
“open place” or “plaza” of the House of God (Ezra 10:9) 
where Ezra gathered the people of Judah and Benjamin. 
It was here that Ezekiel described (Ezek 43:21) a sin 
offering that was to be burnt in the mipqad habayit (or 
“Mifqad of the House” [of God]). This plaza was also 
referred to (2 Chr 29:4—5) when Hezekiah assembled the 
priests and the Levites in the “open place” or “plaza” on 
the E (of the temple precincts). 
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MUTILATION. See PUNISHMENTS AND CRIMES. 


MYCENAEAN LANGUAGE. See LANGUAGES 
(INTRODUCTORY SURVEY). 

MYNDOS (PLACE) [Gk Myndos], A city on the coast of 
Caria in SW Asia Minor to which the Roman consul Lucius 
addressed a letter (ca. 139 b.c.) proclaiming the renewed 
alliance between Rome and the Jews (1 Macc 15:23; see 
15:16—21 for general text of the letter). It has been sug¬ 
gested that the account of this letter (15:15-24) should be 
placed immediately after 14:24 (Goldstein, 1 Maccabees 
AB, 492-94). Myndos is associated with modern Gu- 
mushli, near Halicarnassus. 

Gary A. Herion 


MYRA (PLACE) [Gk Myra]. An important city on the 
Lycian coast in SW Anatolia. Its name was later associated 
with myrrh, but there is no evidence that this spice was 
ever traded there. For example, Constantine Porphrogen- 
itus declared: “Thrice blessed, myrrh-breathing city of the 
Lycians, . . . spouts forth myrrh in accordance with the 
city’s name.” 

The city of Myra was located on the plateau about 3.5 
miles from the coast (36° 17' N; 29°58' E), but its name 
also included its port of Andriace (now Andraki). The 
Myrus or Andracus River flowed past the city to the coast 
in a narrow valley. Its estuary is now submerged in sand 
dunes. The ruins of the city of Myra are now located 1 
mile N of the village of Demre. 

It was at Myra (i.e., Andriace) according to Acts 27:5-6 
that Paul and his fellow travelers transferred from a ship 
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from Adramyttium to an Alexandrian grain ship bound 
for Italy, which had probably sailed directly N from Egypt 
to Lycia. In Acts 21:1, Codex D and some other mss add 
the words “and Myra” after “Fatara." The apocryphal Acts 
of Paul and Thecla recount the preaching of Paul at Myra 
(James 1924: 281-84; Schneelmecher NTApocr 2: 363-67). 

Though literary texts do not mention Myra until the 1st 
century b.c. (Bean 1978: 120), many Lycian inscriptions of 
the Persian period have been recovered from Myra (Jones 
1971: 98). In the Hellenistic era, Myra was one of the six 
largest cities of the 23-member Lycian League (Magie 
1950: 532; Stark 1956: 130). In Roman times, it became 
more important than its rival city Patara, 40 miles to the 
W. See PATARA. 

In 197 b.c., Antiochus the Great conquered Lycia, in¬ 
cluding Myra. After his defeat by the Romans at Magnesia 
in 189 b.c., Lycia was granted to Rhodes. Then in 169 b.c. 
the Romans declared the Lycians free. In 88 b.c. Ptolemy 
IX of Egypt, fleeing from his mutinous army, took refuge 
at Myra. Lentulus Spinther, Brutus’ lieutenant, coerced 
the city into donating money for the republican cause in 
42 b.c. In a.d. 18 Germanicus, who visited Myra, was 
honored with a statue, proclaiming him “Savior and Ben¬ 
efactor.” Augustus and Tiberius were both hailed as the 
“Benefactor and Savior of the whole universe” by Myra 
(Magie 1950: 498, 529; Vermeule 1968: 225). A colossal 
head of Augustus was recovered at Myra (Vermeule 1968: 
175, fig. 107). 

Vermeule (1968: 153) comments: “The Lycians were 
proud, independent, and poor in the Roman period, a fact 
which is reflected in their lack of major coins.” One excep¬ 
tion is a fine coin of Gordianus III from Myra. Coins and 
inscriptions indicate that the chief deity of Myra was Arte¬ 
mis Eleuthera, a mammiferous goddess like Artemis of 
Ephesus (Kirsten 1978). 

The monuments of Lycia, including those of Myra, were 
first brought to light by the journal and drawings of the 
celebrated British traveler Charles Fellows (1841). The 
cliffs near Myra are honeycombed with elaborately carved 
tombs, some with painted reliefs. These date from the 4th 
century b.c. Akurgal (1970: 263) declares: “The rock-cut 
Lykian tombs of Myra are among the most fascinating 
historical remains of Turkey.” 

The theater, which originally held about 11,000, had a 
podium eight feet high (Stark 1956: 152). Of the Roman 
type, it was one of the finest theaters built in Asia Minor 
(Fellows 1841: 115). The road between Myra and Andriace 
is lined with numerous sarcophagi. At some distance from 
the sea is the granary of Hadrian, “one of the best- 
preserved monuments of imperial efficiency in Asia Mi¬ 
nor” (Vermeule 1968: 225). It has seven long store rooms 
behind a 200-foot facade. 

Though no excavations have been conducted, careful 
studies of the visible remains, mainly of Byzantine date, 
were conducted between 1965 and 1968 (Borchhardt 
1975). Harrison has identified the remains of five churches 
at Andriace (1963: 142-43). 

The most famous church is that of the legendary St. 
Nicholas at Myra. Nicholas was born at Patara ca. 300 b.c. 
and served as the bishop of Myra. Late sources, uncorro¬ 
borated by contemporary evidence, allege that Nicholas 


was imprisoned during Diocletian’s persecution, that he 
was present at the Council of Nicaea in 325, and that he 
died ca. 350 (Anrich 1913 and 1917; Bean 1978: 125-26). 

His church, which had fallen into ruins, was not redis¬ 
covered until 1841 (Borchhardt 1975: 303). It appears that 
Nicholas’ remains were at first buried outside the city walls 
with only a small monument. By the mid-5th century 
inscriptions and literary references attest to his heightened 
popularity. It was probably in the 6th century that a 
basilica was erected over his tomb, a time when the legen¬ 
dary tales of his generosity and miracles developed (Kir¬ 
sten 1978: 468). The first reference to his grave as a 
martyrium is dated to 565. 

Myra became a popular center for pilgrims in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, as oil seeping from St. Nicholas’ tomb was re¬ 
garded to have healing powers. In 1087 men from Bari, in 
S Italy, carried off the saint’s relics to their home as an act 
of sacra furta, “sacred theft” (Stark 1956: 150; Bean 1978: 
125; Geary 1978). Nicholas eventually became the patron 
saint of children, sailors, and merchants, of Greece and of 
Russia, and was finally transformed in America as “Santa 
Claus.” 
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MYRRH, See PERFUMES AND SPICES: FLORA; IN¬ 
CENSE; and FRANKINCENSE. 


MYRTLE, See FLORA. 


MYSIA (PLACE) [Gk Mysia]. A region of NW Asia Minor 
along the Hellespont and the Aegean Sea. The ancient 
geographers disagree on the exact boundaries of the re¬ 
gion of Mysia and it appears to have varied continually 
from the time of Homer (Strabo 12.4.5-6; and 12.8.1-3). 
Mysia was divided into Mysia Major and Minor by Strabo 
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and Ptolemy. Mysia Major probably corresponded to the 
region around Mt. Olympus, which the Mysians occupied 
through the time of Croesus (see Strabo 12.4.10; 12.8.3; 
and Hdt 1.36), and Mysia Minor corresponded to the 
region adjacent to Lydia on the banks of the Caicus River 
and Pergamum (Strabo 12.8.1). 

The Mycians were not indigenous to Asia Minor, but 
migrated from Thrace (perhaps along with the Lydians) 
and were originally known as the Moesians (Strabo 12.3.4; 
12.4.8; 12.8.3). According to Herodotus, the Mysians were 
a numerous and powerful people prior to the Trojan War, 
subjugating regions of Thrace and Macedonia (Hdt 
7.20.75). Homer listed the Mysians among the allies of 
Priam, but assigned them to the regions of Thrace (II. 
13.5). The people who are called the “Musoi” (or “Musa”) 
in Hittite and Egyptian documents (14th and 13th centu¬ 
ries) may be the Mysians. After the fall of Priam’s Troy, the 
Mysians controlled the Troad for a short time (Strabo 
12.4.6). 

Mysia came under the control of the Lydians by the 
reign of King Alyattes, the father of Croesus. When the 
Lydian Empire fell to the Persians, Mysia was consolidated 
into part of Darius’ second satrapy (Hdt 3.90). Orontes, 
the satrap of Mysia, revolted against Artaxerxes in 349 
b.c.e. and ruled NW Asia Minor. 

After Alexander the Great conquered Asia Minor, the 
Mysians were controlled successively by Antigonus, until 
301 b.c.e. (battle of lpsus), Lysimachus, until 281 b.c.e. 
(battle of Corupedium), and the Seleucids. In 283 b.c.e., 
Philetaerus, Lysimachus’ treasurer, established the Perga- 
mene Dynasty of the Attalids with Ptolemaic aid. When 
Antiochus III was defeated at the battle of Magnesia in 
190 b.c.e., the Romans rewarded Eumenes II, the king of 
Pergamum. with the region of Mysia (Livy 38.39). The 
Pergamenes, however, had to conquer the region of Mysia 
Olympene in 184/3 b.c.e. from Prusias (Polyb. 4.50; 4.52; 
21.48). When Attalus III bequeathed his kingdom to the 
Romans in 133 b.c.e., Mysia was annexed to the Roman 
proconsular province (Cicero QFr 1.8), but during the 
Empire it formed a separate district and was governed by 
a procurator. 

Although the Mysians were stereotyped as lazy cowards 
(Demosthenes De Cor.; Aristotle Rh. 1.12.20; and Cicero 
Pro Flac. 27; see also ibid. Orat. 8), they proved to be 
dependable mercenaries. After the defeat of Antiochus 
III, the peace of Apameia in 188 b.c.e. forbade the Seleu- 
cid Empire from recruiting soldiers in Roman domains 
(Polyb. 21.42; and Livy 27.38.10) and forced the Seleucids 
to find an increased number of volunteers from Greek 
free states like Pergamum. Antiochus IV had a unit of 
5,000 Mysian mercenaries in his army, under the charge 
of an individual called a Mysarch. The most infamous 
Mvsarch was Apollonius, who in 167 b.c.e. led his merce¬ 
naries in an expedition against the city of Jerusalem (see 1 
Macc 1:29-35; 2 Macc 5:23-26; and Josephus Ant 13.5.3— 
4 §246-56). The title '‘Commander of Mysians” (jar musim 
or sar misim ) was distorted in 1 Macc 1:29 to “taskmaster” 
or “tax-gathering official” (jar missim). 

The two principal cities in Mysia, Adramytium and Per¬ 
gamum, were major Jewish centers by the 1 si century b.c.e. 
(Cicero Flac. 68; Josephus Ant 14.247—55). Paul passed 


through two towns in Mysia: Troas (Acts 16:8, 11) and 
Assos (Acts 20:13). The church at the city of Pergamum 
was also addressed by John in Revelation (Rev 1:11; and 
2:12-17). 

Scott T. Carroll 

MYSTERY RELIGIONS. The mystery religions 
were secret religious cults that flourished during the 
Greco-Roman period. These religions, involving the wor¬ 
ship of deities from Greece, Anatolia, Egypt, Persia, and 
Syria, manifested diversity in their points of geographical 
origin, and heterogeneity in their patterns of historical 
development and theological orientation. Yet, in spite of 
their differences, the mystery religions warrant being dis¬ 
cussed together because they all represent a particular 
form of religion. Commonly originating in ancient tribal 
and even fertility rituals, these religions emphasized salva¬ 
tion for individuals who decided, through personal choice, 
to be initiated into the mysteries, and thereby to feel close 
to each other and to the divine. 

Unlike official, public religions, in which people were 
expected to show outward allegiance to the gods and 
goddesses of the polls, or state, the mystery religions 
stressed an inwardness and privacy of worship within 
groups that were frequently close-knit and egalitarian. 
The devotees of the mysteries ordinarily shared in celebra¬ 
tions that were public in nature (e.g., parades and proces¬ 
sions, with music and dance, and preliminary rituals of 
purification and sacrifice), as well as in secret ceremonies 
that remain largely unknown. In descriptions of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries it is said that the secret observances in¬ 
cluded “things recited” (Gk legomena ), “things shown” (Gk 
deiknymena), and “things performed” (Gk dromena ), and 
such observances may have been typical of the mystery 
religions in general. Usually a sacred meal was shared by 
those initiated into the mysteries. At least some of those 
who participated in the secret ceremonies underwent an 
extraordinary experience that could be described as death 
and rebirth. That some such emotionally gripping experi¬ 
ence was of fundamental significance in the mystery reli¬ 
gions is confirmed by Aristotle, who concluded, in a frag¬ 
ment preserved in Synesius (Dio 10), that initiates into the 
mysteries did not learn anything (on mathein ti), but rather 
had an experience (pathein) and were put into a certain 
state of mind (diatethenai ). 


A. “Mystery” and the Mysteries 

B. Greek Mystery Religions 

1. Eleusinian Mysteries 

2. Andanian Mysteries 

3. Mysteries of Dionysos 

C. Mystery Religions of Middle Eastern Origin 

1. Mysteries of the Great Mother and Attis 

2. Mysteries of Isis and Osiris 

3. Mysteries of Mithras 

D. Relationship to Early Christianity 

A. “Mystery” and the Mysteries 

The word “mystery” (Gk mystenon) derives from the Gk 
verb myein, “to close,” referring to the closing of the lips or 
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the eyes. The “closed” nature of the mystery religions may 
be interpreted in two ways. 

A person (Gk mystes, pi. mystai) who had experienced the 
mysterion was required to maintain closed lips in order not 
to divulge the secret revealed at the private ceremony. 
Pledges of silence were intended to ensure that the holy 
secret would not be disclosed to profane outsiders. Most 
mystai observed their vows of silence, and as a result com¬ 
paratively little is known of the secret ceremonies of the 
mystery religions. However, Christian converts who had 
once been initiated into the mysteries and Christian au¬ 
thors who claimed to possess knowledge about the myster¬ 
ies sometimes were eager to expose what they believed to 
be godless secrets of these religions (cf. Arnobius of Sicca, 
Adversus Nationes; Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus; Eu¬ 
sebius of Caesarea, Praeparatio Evangelica; Firmicus Mater- 
nus, De errore profanarum religionum; Hippolytus of Rome, 
Refutatio Omnium Haeresium). Further, the Greek general 
Alcibiades may well have been accused of betraying the 
pledge of silence by engaging in a parody of the Eleusinian 
mysteries of Demeter and Kore during a drinking party 
(cf. Plutarch Ale. 19.1-2). 

An initiate into the mysteries also participated in the 
closing (and the subsequent opening) of the eyes. As 
people with closed eyes remain in darkness until they open 
their eyes to see the light, so the mystai whose eyes were 
opened moved from darkness to enlightenment, both lit¬ 
erally and metaphorically. The contrast between closed 
and open eyes, between darkness and light, was accentu¬ 
ated within the initiatory ceremonies, which often took 
place at night and which employed the light of torches (at 
times with reference to the light of the sun; cf. Apuleius 
of Madaura, Met . 11.23-24). The significance of the clos¬ 
ing and opening of the eyes is also maintained by Greek 
terms used to designate priests and initiates. For example, 
one of the priests in the mystery religions was termed “one 
who shows sacred things” (Gk hierophantes); in the Eleusi¬ 
nian mysteries the highest stage of initiation was desig¬ 
nated that of “beholding” (Gk epopteia ), and one who 
attained such an initiatory status was called “beholder” (Gk 
epoptes). Pindar, in a fragment preserved in Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. 3.3.17), likewise used visual imagery in 
his blessing upon one initiated with the Eleusinian myster¬ 
ies: “Blessed is one who goes under the earth after seeing 
these things. That person knows the end of life, and knows 
its Zeus-given beginning.” 

The word “mystery” (Heb sod; Heb and Aram raz; Gk 
mysterion) is also used in the OT, NT, and Dead Sea Scrolls 
(see Brown 1968). On mysterion in 1 Cor 15:51 see D below. 

B. Greek Mystery Religions 

Within the world of ancient Greece the mysteries that 
were celebrated included the Eleusinian mysteries, the 
Andanian mysteries, the mysteries of Dionysos, the mys¬ 
teries of the Kabeiroi (or, Cabiri, the great gods) at Samo- 
thrace, and the lesser known mysteries at Phlya. Mention 
may also be made of the mysteries founded by Alexander 
of Abonoteichos in honor of the serpent Glykon, an incar¬ 
nation of the god Asclepius, since these mysteries were 
satirized by Lucian of Samosata (Alex. 38-43) with images 
and terms familiar from the Eleusinian mysteries. 

1. Eleusinian Mysteries. The most influential and pop¬ 


ular of the Greek mysteries were the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Celebrated at Eleusis (modern Elefsis) near Athens, these 
mysteries focused upon Demeter, the "Grain Mother,” and 
Kore, the “Maiden.” From early times an agricultural cult 
at Eleusis observed rituals commemorating the fertility 
and life of grain; the later Eleusinian mysteries employed 
similar rituals, but directed particular attention at the 
transformed life of people. Hence Hippolytus could ob¬ 
serve (Haer. 5.8.39) that among the “things shown” in 
certain Eleusinian mysteries was a single head of grain 
that was beheld in silence, apparently as a manifestation 
of the life in grain and in all. Likewise, Cicero could have 
Marcus comment (Leg. 2.14.36) concerning the Eleusinian 
mysteries that “we have learned from them the fundamen¬ 
tals of life (pnncipia vitae) and have grasped the basis not 
only for living with joy but also for dying with a better 
hope.” The dramatic story of Demeter and her dying and 
rising daughter Kore, as told in the Homeric Hymn to Deme- 
ter, narrates a mythic tale of the rape of Kore by Hades (or 
Plouton, “Wealthy One”), the grief of Demeter and her 
quest for Kore, and the subsequent founding of the Eleu¬ 
sinian mysteries by Demeter herself. That tale may well 
have functioned as the “sacred account” (Gk hieros logos) of 
the mysteries of Demeter and Kore. Just before 600 b.c.e., 
it would appear Athens took control of Eleusis, and there¬ 
after Athens assumed jurisdiction of the Eleusinian mys¬ 
teries. Later mysteries of Demeter and Kore were cele¬ 
brated at a site in Alexandria, Egypt, that was also called 
Eleusis. 

2. Andanian Mysteries. The Andanian mysteries are 
known from references in Pausanias and from the Rule of 
the Andanian mysteries, an inscription that may be dated 
to 92/91 b.c.e. Celebrated at Andania in the southwestern 
Peloponnesus, these mysteries were dedicated to several 
deities: Demcter, Hermes, Apollo Karneios, Hagna 
(Hagne), and the great gods. According to the Andanian 
Rule, the epithet Hagna (“Holy One,” “Pure One”) desig¬ 
nated a goddess (as well as a fountain) in the Andanian 
mysteries; later Pausanias understood Hagne to be a title 
of Kore. The Rule of the Andanian mysteries is a public 
record of the regulations to be followed in the celebration 
of the mysteries. The Rule outlines in detail what must be 
attended to by participants in the mysteries (e.g., the oaths, 
the clothing, the processions, the tents, the funds, the 
sacrifices, the musicians, the sacred meal) and what penal¬ 
ties must be assessed for transgressions, but nothing for¬ 
bidden is divulged by the Rule. Rather, the Rule discusses 
only the outward trappings of the mysteries, and employs 
deliberately cryptic phrases (e.g., “the things pertaining to 
the initiation”) to refer to what must be kept secret. 

3. Mysteries of Dionysos. The mysteries of Dionysos (or 
Bacchos) were remarkably diverse in character. Dionysos 
was the Greek god of fertility, animal maleness, wine, 
drama, and ecstasy, and his worshipers acknowledged his 
presence in the phallus set in the liknon (a winnowing 
basket sometimes used as a cradle), in the raw flesh of wild 
beasts, in the goblet of wine, in performance in the theater, 
and in spiritual bliss. As portrayed in Euripides Bacchae , 
the archaic mysteries of Dionysos involved the female 
devotees of the god (i.e., Bacchae, also known as maenads, 
or women in a Dionysian frenzy) participating in the raw 
power of Dionysos by tenderly nursing wild animals or 
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savagely tearing animals (and eventually the impious Pen- 
theus himself) to pieces. According to Livy (39.8-19), the 
Roman Bacchanalia included sexual irregularities that 
prompted the Senate to adopt a decree, Senatus Comuitum 
de Bacchanahbus. The famous frescoes in the Villa of the 
Mysteries at Pompeii employ a variety of Dionysian motifs 
in order to present what also may be interpreted as mys¬ 
teries of sexuality, but here Dionysian sexuality takes on a 
more domesticated character. The Rule of the Iobacchoi 
records the regulations of an Athenian Bacchic club that 
enjoyed the Dionysian pleasures of eating, drinking, and 
dramatic performances. Among the Orphics the Dionysian 
practice of tearing flesh (Gk sparagmos) and devouring it 
raw (Gk omophagia) became the original transgression for 
those who wished to live a life of purity and thus to allow 
the soul to realize Dionysian bliss. An Orphic lamella from 
Thessaly presents the soul of a dead person professing the 
twofold nature of a person (i.e., earth, hr Titanic flesh, 
and heaven, or the divine nature of Dionysos—cf. the view 
of Plato) but stressing the primacy of the divine: “I am a 
child of earth and of starry heaven, but my race is of 
heaven (alone).” Similar expressions are occasionally to be 
found in the highly syncretistic Orphic hymns (cf. hymn 
13, “To Kronos”). 

C. Mystery Religions of Middle Eastern Origin 

During the Hellenistic and Roman periods mystery reli¬ 
gions originating in the Middle East became increasingly 
attractive to people of the Mediterranean world. Often¬ 
times colorful and exotic in their manifestations, these 
mystery religions derived, directly or indirectly, from An¬ 
atolia, Egypt, Persia, and Syria, and encouraged the wor¬ 
ship of the Great Mother Kybele and her lover Attis, the 
Egyptian deities Isis and Osiris (or Sarapis), the Persian 
deity Mithras, and the Syrian goddess (cf. the Great 
Mother) and the slain youth Adonis. 

I. Mysteries of the Great Mother and Attis. The Ana¬ 
tolian mysteries of the Great Mother (Magna Mater), often 
named Kybele (or Kybebe; in Latin, Cybele), are rooted in 
the fierce religious traditions of ancient Phrygia. In 204 
b.c.e. the Anatolian goddess was formally welcomed into 
Rome, and thereafter the worship of the Great Mother was 
prominent in the Roman world. The mysteries of the Great 
Mother and her young paramour Attis were renowned for 
unusual festivals and flamboyant followers. The Christian 
poet Prudentius describes, with horror and disgust, the 
gory taurobohum (ritual slaughter of a bull), in which a 
person descended into a pit in order to be drenched with 
the blood of the sacrificed bull. An inscription dated to 
376 c.e. states that a person who thus bathed in the bull’s 
blood was “reborn for eternity” (Lat in aetemum renatus). 
The most spectacular followers of the Great Mother and 
Attis were the Galli, who imitated the mythological actions 
of Attis by castrating themselves, and then adopted trans¬ 
vestite practices appropriate for those who voluntarily had 
become eunuchs devoted to the Great Mother. According 
to rather late sources, during the springtime, a Roman 
festival in honor of the Great Mother and Attis commem¬ 
orated the death of Attis in a dramatic fashion, and reaf¬ 
firmed life and joy in a portion of the festival aptly named 
the Hilaria, The actual ceremonies of the mysteries of 
these Anatolian deities remain unknown, but a formula 


(termed a symbolon in Gk) cited by Clement of Alexandria 
(Protr. 2.15) provides enigmatic hints: “I have eaten from 
the drum (or, tambourine); I have drunk from the cymbal; 
I have carried the sacred dish; I have stolen into the inner 
chamber.” Variant readings for this symbolon may be found 
in Firmicus Maternus (Err. prof. rel. 18.1). 

2. Mysteries of Isis and Osiris. Although Egyptian 
“mysteries” of Isis and Osiris were celebrated in ancient 
Egypt at Abydos and other locales as mystery plays of 
succession and funerary rituals of mummification and 
burial, the Egyptian mystery religions themselves became 
established during Greco-Roman times. The goddess Isis 
was venerated throughout the Greco-Roman world, and 
those who revered her produced temples, statues, and 
paintings, and aretalogies on her behalf. Among the 
shrines of Isis is the well-preserved temple of Isis at Pom¬ 
peii, with its sacred utensils, works of art, and adjacent 
shelter with Nile water for lustrations. The god Osiris, 
brother and lover of Isis and lord of the realm of death, 
also attracted many devotees, who sometimes worshiped 
him as Sarapis or Osiris-Apis (Osiris joined to the Apis 
bull). In book 11 of his Metamorphoses Apuleius portrayed 
his protagonist Lucius being saved and humanized by Isis, 
and initiated into her holy mysteries. The portrayal of the 
initiation of Lucius includes an account of the preliminary 
rituals as well as a guarded description of the secret cere¬ 
monies: “I approached the border of death. I trod the 
threshold of Proserpine and, borne through all the ele¬ 
ments, I returned. At midnight I saw the sun shining 
brightly. I approached the gods below and the gods above, 
and in their presence I worshiped them.” While the lan¬ 
guage Apuleius employs is deliberately vague, he does 
depict the experience of initiation as an experience of 
darkness, death, and perhaps also rebirth (cf. his use, 
elsewhere, of the Lat renatus, “reborn” or “born again”). 

3. Mysteries of Mithras. The Greco-Roman worship of 
Mithras derived from Persian sources, and retained certain 
Persian motifs, but the mysteries of Mithras are best un¬ 
derstood as a Roman phenomenon that thrived in the 
Roman Empire from the 2d century c.e. on. (The earliest 
references to the Mithraic mysteries are to be found in 
Plutarch’s account [Pomp. 24.1-8] of the Cilician raiders 
who celebrated secret rites of Mithras.) Men attracted to 
Mithras, particularly soldiers, sailors, and imperial offi¬ 
cers, entered the Mithraea (sanctuaries of Mithras) in 
order to participate in initiatory rituals and other ceremo¬ 
nies. Tertullian enumerates lustrations, ordeals, and tests 
of valor in which initiates participated, and Justin Martyr 
refers to holy Mithraic meals in which initiates took bread 
and a cup of water (or a mixed cup of water and wine) and 
uttered certain formulae. Initiation into the mysteries of 
Mithras took place in progressive stages, and ordinarily 
seven stages are specified: raven (Lat corax), bridegroom 
(nymphus; alternately, occult, cryphius), soldier (miles), lion 
(leo), Persian (Perses), courier of the sun (heliodromus), and 
father (pater). These seven stages may correspond with 
seven stations that decorate several Mithraea at Ostia An- 
tica, and perhaps also with the seven gates of heaven 
(associated with the seven planets and seven metals) desig¬ 
nated for the Mithraic ascent of the soul according to 
Celsus (in Origen, c. Cels. 6.22), as well as with the seven 
stages of ascent in the “Mithras Liturgy.” Often richly 
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decorated with works of art, Mithraea exhibited mytholog¬ 
ical, astronomical, and astrological imagery, and featured, 
in the apse of a typical Mithraeum, the figure of Mithras 
tauroktonos , Mithras slaying the bull. (On the possible astro¬ 
logical understanding of the figure of Mithras tauroktonos, 
see Ulansey 1989.) A brief inscription from the Mithraeum 
of Santa Prisca in Rome may provide a soteriological inter¬ 
pretation of the slaying of the bull: “And you [i.e., Mithras] 
have saved us, having shed eternal blood.” Another inscrip¬ 
tion from the same Mithraeum describes Mithraic salva¬ 
tion as rebirth and creation, brought about through a 
sacred and perhaps sacramental repast: “one that is pi¬ 
ously reborn (Lat renatum) and created (creatum) by sweet 
things.” 

D. Relationship to Early Christianity 

Early Christianity emerged and developed within a reli¬ 
gious context that included the mystery religions, and the 
early Church showed obvious similarities to the mysteries. 
Like the Greco-Roman mysteries, early Christianity was a 
religion of salvation and personal choice, and, like the 
devotees of the mysteries, Christian initiates underwent 
such ceremonial rituals as purification, fasting, and bap¬ 
tism in order to be admitted to the group. The Christian 
group itself was understood to be a new community of 
believers in which, ideally at least, “there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free person, there is not 
male and female” (Gal 3:28). For Paul and many after 
Paul, Christian baptism was interpreted as a death experi¬ 
ence (cf. Rom 6:3-4) that was linked to the experience of 
new life (understood apocalyptically by Paul). Entry into 
the Christian community allowed believers to share in a 
sacred meal, the Eucharist, which commemorated the 
death of Christ. By eating of the bread and drinking of 
the wine in the Eucharist, Christians participated in the 
passion of Christ, and assimilated the saving power of the 
Cross into their lives. Many early Christians claimed to 
realize their salvation through a transforming encounter 
with a dying and rising Christ, so that Paul could speak of 
living “in Christ” (Gk en Chnstd) and John could refer to 
being “born again” or “born from above” (Gk gennethe 
anotken; cf. John 3:3). Paul compared the mystery (cf. 
mysterion, 1 Cor 15:51) of the death and resurrection of 
people to the planting and sprouting of a seed (1 Cor 
15:36-38) in a manner reminiscent of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. John incorporated a similar theme into the 
Fourth Gospel as a saying of Jesus (John 12:24). Further, 
John narrated the story of Jesus performing the “sign” of 
changing water to wine (John 2:1-11), a miracle commonly 
associated with Dionysos (e.g., see Pausanias, book 6; Elis 
2, 26.1-2). Finally, the adoration of the Virgin Mary par¬ 
alleled the forms of veneration traditionally reserved for 
the Egyptian goddess Isis. Like Isis, Mary was presented as 
a blessed mother who was acclaimed queen of heaven (Lat 
regina caeli) and was often portrayed with her son Jesus 
sitting formally on her lap just as Horus sits on the lap of 
Isis. 

Ancient and modern interpreters have tried to account 
for these similarities between the mystery religions and 
early Christianity by proposing theories of dependence. 
Early Christian authors like Justin Martyr (/ Apol. 66.4; 
Dial. 70.1) and Tertullian ( De praescr. haeret . 40) explained 


that similarities between Christianity and Mithraism were 
due to demonic imitation of true Christianity. Some mod¬ 
ern scholars have tried to argue that the mystery religions 
and early Christianity were dependent upon each other, 
and that Christianity in particular borrowed substantially 
from the mysteries. Even in the early Church, Clement of 
Alexandria (. Protr. 12.120) posited, in a somewhat similar 
vein, that Christianity is indeed a mystery religion with 
“truly sacred mysteries” that offer pure light and a vision 
of the only true God, but Clement sharply contrasted the 
Christian mysteries with what he judged to be shameless 
and corrupt Greco-Roman mystery religions. 

The most balanced and judicious interpretation of the 
relationship between the mystery religions and early Chris¬ 
tianity avoids simplistic conclusions about dependence, 
and acknowledges the parallel development of the myster¬ 
ies and Christianity. To be sure, religions may appropriate 
themes from each other, and, given the syncretistic milieu 
of the Mediterranean world during late antiquity, it is 
quite possible that such a relationship may have existed 
between the mystery religions and early Christianity. It 
seems clear that from the 4th century c.e. on, Christianity 
adopted a significant number of non-Christian practices. 
Yet many of the points of resemblance between the myster¬ 
ies and Christianity may be attributed to the fact that they 
responded in a similar fashion to the religious challenges 
of the Greco-Roman world. As Greco-Roman religions, the 
mysteries and early Christianity often addressed similar 
social and religious needs, and offered to devotees similar 
experiences, rituals, and ways of salvation and transfor¬ 
mation. 
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Marvin W. Meyer 

mysticism. Defined as “piety in so far as primary 
importance is attached to inner religious experience, to 
religion as occurring in the soul” (T. Andrae), or as “the 
sense of the presence of a being or reality through other 
means than the ordinary perceptive processes or the rea¬ 
son” (J. B. Pratt). W. James lists four characteristics of the 
mystical experience: ineffability, a noetic quality, tran¬ 
sience, and passivity. In some cases the mystical experience 
leads to a sense of unification with the divine (unio mystica) 
or of loosing oneself into “the void” or “the infinite.” In 
others there is an experience of intimate fellowship with 
God that leaves personality intact. Accompanying phenom¬ 
ena include visions, auditions, trances, and states of ec¬ 
stasy. 

Whether or not there is mysticism in the Bible is mainly 
a matter of definition. The personal concept of God in 
biblical religion does not allow for a sense of unification, 
which is more characteristic of pantheistic religions. There 
may, however, be indications of “milder” forms of mysti¬ 


cism in the Bible, even if we do not accept the wider 
definition of mysticism as “true personal religion.” 

Visions and auditions are reported by the OT prophets 
(Isaiah 6; Ezekiel 1-3; Micah ben Imlah 1 Kgs 22:19-23) 
though the question of prophetic ecstasy is debated. When 
the prophets speak in Yahweh’s name, there is no identifi¬ 
cation with God on the part of the prophet, for the 
formula “Thus says Yahweh” is clearly a messengers for¬ 
mula (Gen 32:4). Ezekiel’s frequent use of “like” or “the 
likeness of” (esp. chap. 1) in the descriptions of his visions 
could be an indication of the ineffability of his experience 
(cf. Daniel 7, in which the use of “like” is a literary device). 
As far as the noetic aspect is concerned, the prophetic 
experience is certainly thought to mediate a specific kind 
of knowledge, though evidence does not permit a definite 
conclusion as to the exact character of the inspirational 
experience. In some cases the prophets may remain pas¬ 
sive, while God speaks to them, but there are also cases 
when ecstasy is prompted by music (1 Sam 10:5) or when 
the prophet waits for a message (Hab 2:1; Isa 21:6). 
Mystics are often reported to quiver; there are also exam¬ 
ples of anesthesia or paralysis. One can note Ezekiel’s lying 
immovable for a considerable time (Ezek 4:4) or of pas¬ 
sages such as Jer 4:19, which speaks of pain and anguish, 
but the reaction could just as well refer to the contents of 
his vision rather than being the result of a mystic experi¬ 
ence (cf. Isa 21:3-4). On the whole, the prophets are never 
described as introspective, and they are always aware of 
the distance between them and Yahweh. Moreover, the 
biblical texts do not provide us with adequate information 
concerning the mental state of the prophets. 

Franken (1954) finds examples of a mystical attitude in 
many of the Psalms. The psalmist stands silent, waiting for 
his God (Pss 37:7; 62:6), he “clings” to God (Ps 63:9), he 
cleaves to him in love (Ps 91:14). Many of the expressions 
referred to are connected with worship in the temple: the 
psalmist takes refuge in God (Pss 57:2; 61:5), he has sweet 
communion with him in his house (Ps 55:14). This is 
intense religious emotion, but there is no question of 
loosing oneself in God. There is “communion” but no 
mystical union with God. Medieval Christian mystics (e.g., 
Bernard of Clairvaux) used the love lyrics of the Song of 
Songs to describe the mystic’s loving communion with 
God, but this represents an allegorical interpretation of 
texts that were likely meant to be taken literally and 
contain no mystical allusions. 

In the NT Paul reports that he knows a man who had 
been caught up to paradise in the third heaven and heard 
unspeakable words that a man is not allowed to utter (2 
Cor 12:2, 4). It is likely that this refers to some kind of 
mystical experience and possible that the unspeakable 
words allude to the ineffability of that experience (how¬ 
ever, it could refer to the name of Yahweh, which should 
not be pronounced). Since Paul is markedly reticent about 
the details of his experience, even to the point of speaking 
about himself in the third person, it is impossible to draw 
any further conclusions. 

Visions are mentioned several times in the NT, but 
nowhere do we get information that would enable us to 
describe them as mystical. Revelation seems to come closest 
to a mystical experience (1:10—“I was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day”), but it is hard to ascertain how much of the 
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text is based on literary convention. In any case it shows, 
as do some passages in Daniel, that such visionary experi¬ 
ences were regarded as possible and “normal” in such 
situations. 

When Paul says, “it is no longer I who live, but Christ 
who lives in me” (Gal 2:20), this is not a description of a 
transient mystical experience of unification with Christ, 
but rather a statement of a sense of continuous commun¬ 
ion. When the church is said to be the body of Christ and 
the Christians its limbs (1 Cor 12:27), the point is the 
various functions of those limbs, and not just a description 
of mystical unity (cf. Rom 12:4-5). Nor does Jesus’ parable 
of the vine and the branches (John 15:1-8) contain any 
allusion to the individual’s mystical unity with him. 
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MYTH AND MYTHOLOGY. This entry consists 
of three separate articles. The first addresses the question 
of what is meant by the term “mythology,” and how 
scholars have come to apply this term to certain portions 
of biblical literature. The second entry focuses more spe¬ 
cifically on an examination of the “mythic” elements of the 
OT. The third entry surveys mythology in the Greco- 
Roman world. 

MYTHOLOGY 

Parts of the Bible have been classified by many scholars 
as “mythology.” There has been a great deal of debate 
among scholars concerning the definition of mythology 
and its role in ancient society and literature. 


A. Mythology and Biblical Study 

1. 19th Century Beginnings 

2. David Friedrich Strauss 

3. The Century after Strauss 

B. The Problem of Defining Myth 

1. Myths as Stories about the Gods 

2. Toward a More Adequate Definition 

C. The Meanings and Functions of Myths 

1. Forerunners of Modern Explanations of Myth 

2. Myths, Like Science, are Attempts to Explain 

3. Myths are Expressions of the Mythopoeic Mind 

4. The Myth-Ritual Theory 

5. Myths and Society 

6. Myths and the Unconscious 

7. Structural Analysis 

8. Conclusions 


A. Mythology and Biblical Study 

1. 19th Century Beginnings. The critical study of 
myths, and the application of the fruits of this study to 
materials in both the Hebrew Bible and the NT, began 
long before the modern period. As early as the initial 
Christian centuries, the Church Fathers began both to 
denigrate other religions’ myths as the result of the deifi¬ 


cation of ancient cultural heroes (see C.l below) and to 
allegorize what might be seen as myths in the Bible. How¬ 
ever, scholarly interest in mythology burgeoned dramati¬ 
cally during the course of the 19th century in Germany 
and then in Great Britain and elsewhere. Thus the scien¬ 
tific study of myths, including the possible presence of 
mythical materials in the Bible, is normally said to have 
begun in the 19th century. 

There are several reasons for the notable increase in the 
attention paid to mythology in the 19th century, among 
scholars generally and among biblical scholars in particu¬ 
lar. First, the Romantic movement’s emphasis upon the 
imagination carried with it a resurgent interest in the 
earliest sources of humanity’s poetic expressions, includ¬ 
ing above all early myths. Second, some initial results 
became available from the intense historical investigation 
of the Bible, which had begun in earnest in the 18th 
century and which would so dominate the 19th century 
that these hundred years are often called “the historical 
century.” These results suggested that many of the stories 
we find in the Hebrew Bible and the NT are a result not 
of anything like eye-witness testimony but rather of a long 
process of community tradition. Since this same process is 
that which is responsible for the creation and preservation 
of myths, an obvious conclusion was that myths and biblical 
traditions might fruitfully be studied together. Finally, this 
same century witnessed the discovery of an increasing 
number of extrabiblical myths which were very similar to 
many biblical incidents. For example, by the final third of 
the 19th century scholars could read a Mesopotamian 
account of the Flood (now known to be a part of the 
composite Gilgamesh epic) which in its broad outlines was 
identical to the account related in Genesis 6-9. These 
discoveries would eventually force scholars to reconsider 
the relationship between mythology and biblical tradition. 

2. David Friedrich Strauss. In 1835 D. F. Strauss (1808— 
74) published the first edition of his Life of Jesus. Identify¬ 
ing the mythical chiefly with the miraculous, Strauss un¬ 
dertook a comprehensive investigation into the origin of 
mythic materials in the gospel accounts of Jesus. He ar¬ 
gued that the growth of traditions about Jesus was much 
like the growth of stories about any remarkable man: soon 
after the death of such a man, the historical gives way to 
the development of the legendary. Strauss concluded that 
a great many of the gospel stories—including not just the 
accounts of Jesus’ birth, but also the stories about Jesus’ 
baptism, about the call of the disciples, about various 
feeding and healing miracles—were mythical rather than 
historical. 

For many readers, especially those unacquainted with 
the growing body of historical-critical inquiries into the 
Bible, Strauss’ publication was their first introduction to 
the view that many biblical incidents were not historically 
“true,” at least in the ordinary sense of the word. These 
readers were naturally shocked, indeed outraged, bv the 
suggestion that the Bible rested upon myth rather than 
upon historical reality. The crisis which ensued had etlects 
which lasted long after the early end of Strauss own careet 
as a scholar. These effects included an abiding hesitano 
on the behalf of many biblical scholars to speak ot the 
Bible and myth in the same breath, except to denv the 
presence of the latter in the former. 
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3. The Century after Strauss. For more than a hundred 
years after the furor which accompanied the publication 
of Strauss’ Life of Jesus , the problem of mythology and the 
Bible ceased to exist in any significant way. This remained 
true despite the mounting number of extrabiblical myths 
with close or remote analogies to stories within the Hebrew 
Bible and the NT. Though the reasons for the cessation of 
sustained inquiry into the issue of mythology and the Bible 
are complex and include the memory of the fate of Strauss 
and his publication, the chief reason which was offered 
was simple and direct: there were no myths, at least com¬ 
plete myths, in the Bible. The refusal to label any signifi¬ 
cant biblical story as a myth was based upon the definition 
of myth which was accepted and repeated by most biblical 
scholars throughout this long period (see B below). This 
definition, made popular by the folklorists Jacob and Wil¬ 
helm Grimm in the first half of the 19th century, was that 
myths were stories about the gods. The key to this defini¬ 
tion, upon which most students of biblical religion seized, 
is that the final word (“gods”) is plural. Almost all scholars 
in the years following Strauss’ explosive volume agreed 
that in order to qualify as a myth, a story had to recount 
the deeds of more than one deity. Since both the Hebrew 
Bible and the NT are testimonies to an evolving or an 
achieved monotheism, the conclusion reached was that 
there could be no stories about gods, and therefore no 
myths, in the Bible. 

Although this general argument was repeated by almost 
every major biblical scholar throughout these years, an 
especially noteworthy and influential proponent was Her¬ 
mann Gunkel (1862-1932). Gunkel, a member of the 
important History-of-Religions group of German biblical 
scholars and among the founders of form-criticism, 
shaped the study of the Hebrew Bible in the present 
century as fundamentally as any other single scholar. 
Fairly early in his career, Gunkel wrote a volume (1895) 
which utilized fully many of the recently discovered Near 
Eastern texts, from ancient Mesopotamia especially, and 
which demonstrated how much mythology lay behind the 
biblical view of the beginning and end of the world. De¬ 
spite this demonstration, however, Gunkel continued to 
maintain, though not always with consistency (Rogerson 
1974: 59-63), that the Hebrew Bible was essentially mon¬ 
otheistic and hence contained no complete myths. What 
we do find in the Hebrew Bible, he claimed, were “original 
myths” that have come into the Bible only “in compara¬ 
tively faded colors”; for example, we have in Gen 6:1—4 
(the story of the mating of divine beings with women) 
“nothing but a torso” of a once more elaborate myth 
(Gunkel 1964: 14-15). Since the religion of Israel “from 
its beginning tended toward monotheism,” Gunkel contin¬ 
ued, Israel preserved no myths because “for a story of the 
gods at least two gods are essential” (1964: 15). 

Despite the great changes in the understanding of myth 
which obtained in such fields as anthropology, sociology, 
and psychology in the first half of the 20th century, the 
simple definition of myth as a story about the gods, and 
with this the denial of the presence of myths in the religion 
of Israel or in Christianity, continued to dominate biblical 
scholarship. This is easily documented by brief glances at 
the most widely utilized introductions to and theologies of 
the Hebrew Bible. Biblical introductions repeated until 


quite recently both the statements that myths assume a 
polytheistic background, hence that no complete myth 
plays a role in Israel’s religion, and that what appear to be 
myths in the Hebrew Bible are only the fragments of myths 
borrowed from other Near Eastern cultures (Weiser 1961: 
57-59; Eissfeldt 1965: 35-37; Fohrer 1968: 87). The 
authors of influential biblical theologies similarly relied 
upon this line of reasoning and then frequently went on 
to contrast the supposed cyclical, naturalistic, and mythical 
thinking of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Canaan with the 
reputed linear, historical, and anti-mythical thinking of 
Israel (Wright 1952: 38-48, 125; von Rad ROTT 1: 27-28; 
136-41; 2: 110-11, 349). 

A signal that the century-long pause in addressing 
squarely the issue of mythology and the Bible was drawing 
to a close came with the demythologization program be¬ 
gun in the 1940s by the NT scholar Rudolf Bultmann 
(1884-1976). Bultmann began with an understanding of 
myth which was at once much broader than the definition 
used by other biblical scholars (myths are stories about the 
gods) and much more consistent with the definitions of 
myth utilized by anthropologists, historians of religion, 
and others. Myths, for Bultmann, are the ways in which a 
culture symbolizes and objectivizes its entire world view. 
The way in which almost all NT stories come to us is thus 
mythical: “the whole conception of the world which is 
presupposed in the preaching of Jesus as in the NT gen¬ 
erally is mythological”; this conception includes that of a 
three-storied universe of heaven, hell, and earth, of the 
intervention of supernatural beings, and of miracles (Bult¬ 
mann 1958: 15). The task of the 20th-century human 
seeking to appropriate the message of Jesus, then, becomes 
one not of dispensing with biblical mythology but rather 
of translating this mythology, which represents a world¬ 
view different from our own. 

Bultmann, of course, created with his demythologizing 
program a controversy among scholars not unlike that 
prompted by Strauss a century before. Among the criti¬ 
cisms often voiced was that Bultmann simply substituted 
his own particular philosophical mythology for that of the 
NT. Still, the evidence is clear that however much many 
scholars wished to disagree with Bultmann, he had raised 
again an issue which had long been too easily side-stepped. 
That the issue of mythology and the Bible was ripe for 
more thorough investigation is indicated by the appear¬ 
ance of several studies in the 1950s which began to ques¬ 
tion the wisdom of the long dominant claim that there are 
no myths in the Bible. Thus, Davies followed Bultmann’s 
lead in looking about at the understanding of myths in 
other academic disciplines. He concluded that “mythology 
is a way of thinking and of imagining about the divine 
rather than thinking and imagining about a number of 
gods” and thus that “the content of the myth, whether 
polytheistic or otherwise is accidental to the nature of 
myth” (Davies 1956: 88). This conclusion means, of course, 
that any definition of myth which limits myths to stories 
about gods is radically inadequate. At about the same time, 
McKenzie noted (1959: 267) that the definitions of myth 
utilized by contemporary students of this phenomenon 
meant that the old view that there were no myths in the 
Bible was simply untenable. 

How far biblical scholarship was moving is plain in B. S. 
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Childs’ important volume Myth and Reality in the Old Testa¬ 
ment (1960). Although some of the statements in his study 
are not at great variance with those that had been made 
repeatedly during the previous century, Childs’ under¬ 
standing of myth is throughout informed by developments 
in other fields of inquiry. Noting the inadequacy of the 
long-regnant, narrow definition of myths as stories about 
the gods, Childs was among the first to observe that the 
real damage done by the continued reliance upon this 
definition, with its easy elimination of myth from the Bible, 
was the “tendency among those using this definition to fail 
to see the essential problem of myth in the Old Testament” 
(1960:15). Childs’ study is largely devoted to the investiga¬ 
tion of a number of biblical passages with identifiably 
mythical origins. In some of these passages (Gen 1:1-2), 
Childs finds the myth is still present, though in tension 
with an alternate view, while in other passages (Gen 6:1- 
4), he concludes that the original material has been demy- 
thologized. On the issue of mythical time, Childs rejects 
the cliche that Israel's neighbors thought cyclically while 
Israel thought linearly and concludes rather “the evidence 
of an Urzeit-Endzeit [Primeval Time-End Time] pattern 
within Israel is overwhelming” (1960: 76). 

More conclusive proof yet of biblical scholarship’s en¬ 
trance into the wider realm of discussion about the origins 
and meanings of myth is F. M. Cross’ Canaanite Myth and 
Hebrew Epic (1973). This study reflects a mature assessment 
of the importance of the Canaanite mythical materials 
unearthed at Ras Shamra in Syria in the late 1920s. These 
Ugaritic myths, as they are standardly called, demonstrate 
for Cross the bankruptcy of the position that Israel’s 
religion is completely novel and discontinuous with Ca¬ 
naanite culture. Rather, the common pattern of Canaanite 
cosmogonic myths shows up repeatedly in biblical litera¬ 
ture. This pattern is one of (1) a battle between a divine 
warrior and a chaotic sea god; (2) the victory of the divine 
warrior; and (3) the proclamation of this warrior as king 
with the completion of his sanctuary. The pattern corre¬ 
sponds to the structure of many biblical texts, sometimes 
in purely mythical form (Psalms 29, 89, and 93), some¬ 
times in the form of a mixture of mythical and historical 
traditions (Psalm 77; Isa 51:9-11). The conclusion is thus 
that “in Israel, myth and history always stood in strong 
tension, myth serving primarily to give a cosmic dimension 
and transcendent meaning to the historical, rarely func¬ 
tioning to dissolve history” ( CMHE , 90). Cross thus rejects 
the notion that we see in the Hebrew Bible either a gradual 
historicizing of myth or a mythologizing of history. In¬ 
stead, both myth and history are present throughout. 
These conclusions mean, of course, that such issues as the 
relationship of myth to history or the origins, meaning, 
and functions of myth in general can return to the center 
of attention within biblical study. 

B. The Problem of Defining Myth 

In spite of the great attention devoted to mythology in 
the past two hundred years, nearly every student of this 
phenomenon laments the difficulty of formulating a truly 
adequate definition of myth. For example, Mircea Eliade, 
perhaps the 20th century’s leading historian of religion, 
begins a volume devoted to myth with the admission that 
“it would be hard to find a definition of myth that would 


be acceptable to all scholars and at the same time intelligi¬ 
ble to nonspecialists” (1963: 5). Closer still to desperation 
is J. Rogerson’s statement that “finding an adequate and 
all-purpose definition of myth” remains an “impossible 
task” (1974: 173). This admitted difficulty has not pre¬ 
vented the appeareance of many studies, especially re¬ 
cently, attempting to formulate an adequate definition 
(Barr 1959; Bascom 1965; Rogerson 1978; Honko 1984- 
Kirk 1984). 

L Myths as Stories about the Gods. The Greek word 
from which comes our word “myth” originally meant sim¬ 
ply “something said” or “something told,” i.e., a story. 
Later in Greek tradition, the word came to mean a false 
story or a fabrication, a meaning our word “myth” still has 
in some contexts. When modern folklorists began to study 
myth, they utilized that definition made generally known 
by the Grimm brothers: a myth is a story about the gods. 

This definition proved inadequate because it implied at 
once too much and too little. It implied too much in its 
suggestion that myths are limited to a polytheistic setting, 
thus removing from consideration any traditional stories 
told outside of such a setting. As the classicist G. S. Kirk 
observes, while some myths do treat the gods, others “are 
not primarily about gods at all, and have no ancillary 
implications of sanctity or tabu” (1984: 57). On the other 
hand, the definition implied too little. It was not suffi¬ 
ciently specific; some criteria were wanted beyond simply 
“a story” and “about the gods.” 

2. Toward a More Adequate Definition. Following upon 
the birth of both anthropology and the study of compara¬ 
tive religion at the end of the 19th century, a long series 
of definitions for myth were proposed as alternatives to 
the admittedly inadequate “myths are stories about the 
gods.” A complete list of these definitions would be neither 
useful nor possible in the present context. But a selection 
of those proposed by some of the more influential students 
of myth might prove helpful in demonstrating both variety 
and continuity in the achievement of this important task 
of definition. The British anthropologist Sir James George 
Frazer (1854-1941), perhaps best known as the author ol 
The Golden Bough, toward the end of his scholarly career 
defined myths as “mistaken explanations of phenomena 
whether of human life or of external nature” (1921: xxvii) 
To Bronislaw Malinowski (1884-1942), who was among the 
first anthropologists to demand extensive field work as a 
prerequisite to reaching any conclusions about a giver 
culture, a myth is “a pragmatic charter of primitive faith 
and moral wisdom” (1954b: 101). The definition in a 
standard dictionary of mythology published after World 
War II is as follows: a myth is “a story, presented as having 
actually occurred in a previous age, explaining the cosmo¬ 
logical and supernatural traditions of a people, their gods 
heroes, cultural traits, religious beliefs, etc.” (FWSDFML 
778). Eliade, who admitted the problems inherent in am 
definition of myth, proposes that “myth narrates a sacred 
history; it relates an event that took place in primordia 
Time, the fabled time of ‘beginnings*. . . . The actors iii 
myths are Supernatural Beings” (1963: 5-6). The Ameri¬ 
can biblical scholar T. H. Gaster suggests that a myth “may 
be defined as any presentation of the actual in terms ol 
the ideal” (1954: 185). For the theologian P Ricoeur myths 
are “traditional narratives which tell of events which hap- 
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pened at the origin of time and which furnish the support 
of language to ritual actions” (1969: 101). And W. Burkert, 
a prolific German scholar whose analyses of myths have 
found a wide audience of late, concludes that “myth is a 
traditional tale with secondary, partial reference to some¬ 
thing of collective importance” (1979: 23). 

Even though an initial reading of these selected defini¬ 
tions might suggest something like complete disagreement 
and hence chaos, there are in fact a number of elements 
which most of the definitions share. These elements are 
three, or perhaps four, in number. To qualify as a myth, 
scholars are beginning to agree, the material has to be 
(1) a story, and (2) traditional—that is, transmitted, usually 
orally, within a communal setting; further, these tradi¬ 
tional stories must (3) deal with a character or characters 
who are more than merely human. In light of the apolo¬ 
getic use to which the older, 19th-century definition of 
myth was put (to deny the presence of myths in biblical 
text), note that this third criterion can be met by the 
presence of a single superhuman being in a tale. In addi¬ 
tion, several of the above definitions suggest the addition 
of a final criterion, that myths (4) treat events in remote 
antiquity. That these three or four elements are the key 
criteria is indicated by the current definitions upon which 
many folklorists rely. A sample of two of these will dem¬ 
onstrate this: (1) “myths are prose narratives which, in the 
society in which they are told, are considered to be truthful 
accounts of what happened in the remote past. . . . their 
main characters are not usually human beings” (Bascom 
1965: 4); and (2) myths are “the traditional tales of the 
deeds of daimones: gods, spirits, and all sorts of supernat¬ 
ural or superhuman beings” (Fontenrose 1966: 54-55). 
Because of its brevity and yet its conclusion of three of the 
criteria listed above, Fontenrose’s definition is perhaps the 
most adequate and stands the greatest chance of com¬ 
manding wide assent. 

Under the heading of the definitional problems here, 
one additional issue requires treatment. This is the issue 
of the possible distinction between myths on the one hand 
and legends and folktales on the other. This has long been 
a matter of great interest to biblical scholarship; many 
scholars have argued, for example, that it is vital to see a 
particular story in the Bible as a legend or a saga rather 
than a myth. Regrettably, there is nothing like a consensus 
among current students of myth on this issue. Some folk¬ 
lorists find a clear distinction between myths, folktales 
(identified by folklorists with Marchen in German, contes 
populates in French), and legends (German Sagen, French 
traditions populaires). The distinctions most often proposed 
are that folktales are regarded less seriously than are 
myths, and that legends are both set in a less remote era 
than are myths and deal solely with human characters 
(Bascom: 1965: 4, 16). Other scholars doubt that any such 
distinctions are at all useful or legitimate (Kirk 1970: 31— 
41; 1984: 55). Burkert, for example, argues that the dis¬ 
tinction between myths and legends or sagas so favored by 
biblical scholars is purely a part of an apologetic tradition 
and will not stand up to the available evidence (1979: 24). 

C. The Meanings and Functions of Myths 

For a long time, the material in the Bible which scholars 
suggested might qualify as mythic and hence might cor¬ 


rectly be subjected to mythical analysis was limited to those 
passages obviously borrowed from the collections of myths 
among Israel’s Canaanite, Mesopotamian, and Egyptian 
neighbors. Hence, passages like Gen 6:1-4 (the mating of 
divine beings with humans), Gen 6:5—9:17 (the Flood 
Story), various references to cosmic mountains in Ezekiel 
and the Psalms, portraits of Yahweh in a divine-council 
setting (Psalm 82; 2 Kings 22), or allusions to a battle 
between Yahweh and a cosmic monster (Job) were identi¬ 
fied as mythical in origin and then studied as myths. 

The definition of myth utilized at present by the widest 
array of scholarly disciplines (see B above) suggests rather 
that a great deal of the material, not just selected borrow¬ 
ings, in both the Hebrew Bible and the NT qualifies as 
mythic. Of course, not all biblical scholars will agree with 
this. Some will want to continue to defend the traditional 
distinctions between myths, on the one hand, and legends 
or folktales, on the other. In any case, it is clear that much 
biblical material (1) is in story form, (2) shows the signs of 
traditional transmission in a communal setting, and (3) 
refers to a deity and/or supernatural beings. It thus satis¬ 
fies the three criteria implicit in an adequate definition of 
myth. 

The inclusion of many of the stories in the Bible within 
the category of myth means that a subject of great interest 
becomes that of the origins, meanings, and functions of 
myths. Several recent surveys of this subject are available 
(Cohen 1969; Kirk 1970; Rogerson 1974: 175-78; Burkert 
1979; Segal 1980). The number of different categories of 
myths’ meanings and functions is to some extent arbitrary. 
Here, six distinct categories are covered, following a brief 
account of older attempts to account for the meanings and 
functions of myths. Each of these six categories of mythic 
explanation will be briefly described, then followed with 
some account of the advantages and disadvantages of each. 

1. Forerunners of Modern Explanations of Myth. From 
antiquity through the second third of the 19th century, a 
number of traditional accounts of the rise and meaning of 
myth were available. Probably the most popular of these 
was that which saw myths as originating in stories told 
about human heroes and kings. As these stories circulated 
among wider groups down through the years, the heroes 
and kings responsible for their origin became gradually 
deified. This account of myth is often labeled “Euhemer- 
ism.” The label comes from the name of a 4th century b.c. 
geographer and novelist, Euhemerus of Messene. Euhem- 
erus wrote, in Greek, a travel tale called Sacred Scripture , in 
which he told of a fanciful trip to an Indian Ocean island 
where he discovered that the gods worshiped in various 
religions were originally human heroes. Euhemerus’ ac¬ 
count was translated early into Latin and became an im¬ 
portant source for early Christian writers who saw all 
pagan deities originating in this way. This Euhemeristic 
tradition certainly continues to flourish and many popular 
accounts of myth still rely upon it implicitly. 

An immediate forerunner to those theories of myth still 
seen as of great value is the thesis of a German linguist 
who spent most of his career at Oxford, Friedrich Max 
Muller (1823—1900), His thesis began from the hypothesis 
that all European languages are the descendants of the 
language spoken by the Aryan invaders of India. This 
Aryan language was notable for its polyonymy (a single 
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object designated by several names) and its homonymy 
(several objects designated by a single name). These char¬ 
acteristics, along with others such as gender endings, led 
to confusion at a later era when the language was no 
longer spoken and was replaced by the early versions of 
modern European languages. This confusion meant that 
common nouns were taken to be the names of deities and 
that originally straightforward descriptions of phenom¬ 
ena, especially the phenomena of nature, were wrongly 
taken to be stories about deities. These stories are, then, 
the original myths in Muller’s view. Most of the stories are 
about nature, particularly about dawn and sunset; hence 
Muller’s theory is often called that of “solar mythology.” 

Euhemerism and Muller’s solar mythology are hardly 
the only models for the origin of myths prevalent before 
the end of the 19th century. They are, however, typical of 
many such models in that they attribute the origin of myth 
to some elementary confusion. In the case of Euhemerism, 
early people confused human heroes with deities. In the 
case of solar mythology, early people confused clear ac¬ 
counts of the workings of nature with dramatic narratives 
about the dealings of gods and goddesses. Few of the 
theories about myth which still find advocates today ascribe 
this sort of confusion to the makers of myth. 

2. Myths, Like Science, are Attempts to Explain. A view 
of the origin of myth which still commands wide assent is 
that which compares myth with science and finds in both 
an expression of the human desire to explain puzzling 
phenomena. The only significant difference between the 
two is that myths come from an early stage in human 
development, while science comes from an advanced stage. 
Myths are thus immature science. Myths, in this view, thus 
meet an intellectual need, the need for explanation. For 
this reason, this theory is sometimes labeled the “intellec- 
tualist” theory. 

One of the founders of modern anthropology, E. B. 
Tylor (1832-1917), was responsible for the fullest state¬ 
ment on behalf of the intellectualist theory (1871). Tylor 
was a cultural evolutionist who thought that the character¬ 
istics of primitive thought were evident in various “survi¬ 
vals” among modern humans. Tylor was also the chief 
architect of the notion that religion begins as “animism,” 
the ascription of living souls (anima) to everything in na¬ 
ture. He thus felt himself able to construct a comprehen¬ 
sive history of human religious development. Though he 
argued that humans have developed, that we have aban¬ 
doned the myth-making stage for the scientific stage, he 
also maintained that the human desire to know the causes 
of all phenomena has not changed. Hence, myths reflect 
both a particular stage in human development and the 
universal and continuing need for humans to explain 
things. An important implication of Tylor’s theory is that, 
since myths are like science, myths are neither irrational 
nor illogical, though they may be wrong. 

Tylor was not alone in holding this view in his era, nor 
has this view ceased to find advocates. Among Tylor’s near 
contemporaries, Frazer held most centrally to this basic 
theory, though he also participated somewhat in the myth- 
ritual circle (C.4 below). It will be remembered that Frazer 
defined myths as “mistaken explanations of phenomena, 
whether of human life or of external nature” (1921: xxvii), 
a definition in complete accord with the Tylor intellectu¬ 


alist tradition. Though this tradition has never disap¬ 
peared from the scholarly scene, it has been revived with 
enthusiasm of late by several anthropologists. R. Horton, 
for example, argues (1967) that traditional thought in 
Africa uses the same theoretical models, if different lan¬ 
guage, as does modern science. 

The chief advantage of the Tylorean intellectualist the¬ 
ory is that it does give so-called “primitives” credit for 
thinking. Unlike other theories according to which early 
humans cannot and/or do not think logically and ration¬ 
ally, according to this theory early humans are driven by 
the same intellectual needs and possess the same intellec¬ 
tual equipment as moderns. Secondly, the theory does 
accord with the literal, narrative level of many myths. 
Perhaps the majority of myths, and certainly the etiological 
aspects of all myths, claim to explain things. Tylor’s intel¬ 
lectualist view takes these claims seriously. 

This theory also seems to possess some disadvantages. 
Even though it credits primitives with thinking, it is based 
upon an evolutionary model which sees primitives as ig¬ 
norant and wrong. Much anthropological field work in the 
present century disputes this view. Malinowski, for exam¬ 
ple, found so-called “savages” fully as scientific as 20th- 
century Europeans “if by science be understood a body of 
rules and conceptions, embodied in material achievements 
and in a fixed form of tradition and carried on by some 
sort of social organization” (1954a: 34). Secondly, the 
theory of Tylor seems unable to account for the demon¬ 
strable fact that myths are a social phenomenon. If myths 
are purely a result of the innate human desire to seek 
explanations, then why should they not remain individual 
and private? 

3. Myths are Expressions of the Mythopoeic Mind. 

Another explanation of the meaning and function of 
myths is that which sees them as primarily expressive, 
rather than explanatory, and as a product of a kind of 
thinking called “mythopoeic.” Mythopoeic thought, ac¬ 
cording to those who find this concept accurate and useful, 
is not so much an earlier stage of modern thought, as 
mythical thinking was for Tylor. It is instead a different 
kind of thought altogether. Mythopoeic thought works 
expressively, mystically, and poetically. Such thought seeks 
to participate with phenomena, not explain them. 

For much of his career, the French anthropologist Lu- 
cien Levy-Bruhl (1857-1939) defended the concept of 
mythopoeic thought and ascribed to it the origin of myths 
(1923; 1925). Levy-Bruhl sometimes used the adjective 
“pre-logical” to describe this mode of thought. By “pre- 
logical,” he did not mean that primitive peoples were 
incapable of thinking logically but that they did not do so 
(Segal 1980: 24-25). Rather than thinking logically, such 
peoples, argued Levy-Bruhl, thought mystically and made 
no distinctions between the physical or the material and all 
other realms of experience. They thus did not explain 
with reference to natural causation. They rather expressed 
themselves in myths, which reflected their urge to partici¬ 
pate in everything around them. 

Even though anthropologists, especially those with some 
field work experience, have been most reluctant to adopt 
this theory, which does not seem to describe the thought 
of the peoples they have studied, and even though Levy- 
Bruhl himself renounced his view toward the end of his 
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life, this theory has found a wide hearing among many 
literary critics, philosophers, and biblical scholars. Biblical 
scholars appear to rely chiefly upon the work of E. Cassirer 
for their notion of mythopoeic thought. Cassirer, like the 
early Levy-Bruhl, sought the key to understanding myths 
in the distinctive sort of thinking which he found to 
produce myths (1923-31). This sort of thinking was an- 
tiempirical, and quite different from scientific thought. 
The influence of both Levy-Bruhl and Cassirer is particu¬ 
larly evident in an often cited article by H. and H. A. 
Frankfort, written as the first chapter in a volume about 
ancient Near Eastern thought (1946). For the Frankforts, 
ancient mythical thought does not distinguish between 
subject and object, as does scientific thought. Instead, 
mythopoeic thought addresses the world as “thou,” and 
participates with this world rather than seeking to analyze 
it (Frankfort 1946: 4-6). “Primitive thought,” the Frank¬ 
forts maintain, “cannot recognize our view of an imper¬ 
sonal, mechanical, and lawlike functioning of causality” 
(1946: 15). 

An advantage of the theory that myths stem from myth¬ 
opoeic thought is that it recognizes the special and distinc¬ 
tive character of myths. Unfortunately, this view has 
seemed to have little more to recommend it. Most scholars 
who have lived among “primitive” communities have found 
little evidence there for wholesale thinking of a different 
sort from that which typifies modern groups. The evi¬ 
dence rather suggests that both some primitives and some 
moderns think more emotionally, expressively, poetically, 
and illogically than do other primitives and other mod¬ 
erns. The division, that is, is one within each group, not 
between primitive peoples on the one hand and modern 
groups on the other. Early in his study of Greek mythol¬ 
ogy, Burkert suggests we dispose of “the nostalgic idea of 
a golden age when a race of poetically minded primitives 
uttered myths instead of plain speech” (1979: 24). Kirk’s 
summary critique of the theory of mythopoeic thought is 
similarly harsh but reflects fairly the general assessment 
today: “the polarization between fully rational thought 
(which is usually held to begin, in the Western tradition, at 
some time after Thales) and non-rational or ‘mythopoeic’ 
thought is logically indefensible and historically absurd” 
(1984: 58-59). 

4. The Myth-Ritual Theory. According to this theory, 
myths are always to be studied together with the rituals 
which accompany them. This is so because myth and ritual 
are two parts of a single phenomenon: myths are the 
spoken counterpart to that which is being performed. This 
theory is also sometimes called “patternism” because sev¬ 
eral of its advocates have claimed to have discerned a 
pattern, in many Greek and Near Eastern myths and 
rituals, of (1) conflict, (2) death or disaster, (3) lamentation, 
and (4) rebirth. 

The myth-ritual view stems most directly from the state¬ 
ments of the great Scottish scholar William Robertson 
Smith (1846-94). Smith began his career as a biblical 
scholar, but then was removed from his position as a 
professor at the Free Church College, Aberdeen, largely 
for making popularly available the conclusions of German 
biblical scholarship. In his lectures on Semitic religion, 
Smith said, “It may be affirmed with confidence that in 
almost every case the myth was derived from the ritual, 


and not the ritual from the myth” (1927: 18). This state¬ 
ment represents what has been called the “boldest” of the 
myth-ritual positions: the statement asserts not just that 
myths ought to be studied together with rituals; rather, all 
myths originate as rituals. Many other myth-ritualists hold 
a more moderate position, arguing not that all myths 
started their lives as rituals, but rather that myths and 
rituals generally belong together in religious life and 
hence are to be discussed as one. 

Taking their lead from Robertson Smith, a group of 
classicists and anthropologists, chiefly at Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity, offered a total view of myth based upon the pre¬ 
supposition that myths belong with rituals. These included 
Jane Harrison (1850-1920), Frazer in part (Ackerman 
1975), F. M. Cornford (1874-1943), A. B. Cook (1868— 
1952), G. Murray (1866-1957) and others, a group some¬ 
times called the Cambridge school of myth-ritualists. Their 
study of myth persuaded them that a basic myth-ritual 
pattern was very widespread in Mediterranean antiquity 
and lay behind the structure of Greek drama. They also 
went further afield, to ancient Mesopotamia, where they 
read the Babylonian creation myth (Enuma Elish) as the 
“libretto” to the spring New Year “Akitu Festival.” This 
group of scholars thought they had found in Enuma Elish 
and the festival to which they argued it was attached a 
pattern: (1) A king, acting the part of a deity, fights with a 
chaotic monster, (2) is defeated, (3) is mourned, but then 
(4) rises again. 

In either its bolder (all myths originate as rituals) or 
more modified (myths usually accompany rituals) forms, 
the myth-ritual theory was long of great importance in 
biblical scholarship. The list of major scholars influenced 
by myth-ritualism is long and includes such names as S. 
Mowinckel, I. Engnell, A. R. Johnson, and many others. 
But the two most ardent advocates of the position are 
perhaps S. H. Hooke and T. H. Gaster. Hooke edited 
several volumes, for which he also wrote introductory 
essays, outlining the myth-ritual pattern and then applying 
it to a variety of biblical texts (1933). Gaster found partic¬ 
ularly supportive evidence for a myth-ritual position in the 
Ugaritic texts from ancient Syria. The thesis of several of 
his publications is that ancient Near Eastern myths reflect 
“a pattern and a sequence of ritual acts which, from time 
immemorial, have characterized major seasonal festivals in 
most parts of the world” (1977: 12). This pattern Gaster 
detected in several Psalms (Psalms 29, 89, 93, 97, 99), as 
well as elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible. Though Gaster 
insistently claimed that he was defending only the more 
moderate myth-ritual position (that we view myth and 
ritual together as one thing), both his definition of myth 
as something which parallels a ritual, and his scheme 
according to which myths begin as accompaniments to 
rituals but are later separated from this context (1954: 
185-203), suggest perhaps the strongest of the myth-ritual 
positions. 

Unlike the theory which anchors myths in a hypothe¬ 
sized sort of mythopoeic thinking, the myth-ritual position 
has several advantages and continues to find ready sup¬ 
port. Initially, it is undeniable that many myths do accom¬ 
pany rituals. This seems especially true of several Canaan- 
ite or Ugaritic myths, which formed a part of the culture 
out of which early Israel emerged. Secondly, this position 
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possesses the advantage of placing myths in an authentic, 
“lived” religious setting. As such, it is a good counter to 
any theories which abstract myths out of the group expe¬ 
riences in which myths are formed and continue to sur¬ 
vive. 

Still, the myth-ritual theory, like all those offered by 
students of myth over the past century, runs into several 
problems (Fontenrose 1966; Kirk 1970: 12-31; CMHE, 
82-83). If it is undeniable that many myths do accompany 
rituals, it is also the case that some do not. In some 
cultures, it appears that no myths are connected with 
rituals. Frazer himself, who sometimes spoke as a myth- 
ritualist, noted late in his career that the number of myths 
directly tied to rituals is “almost infinitesimally small, by 
comparison with myths which deal with other subjects and 
have had another origin” (1921: xxviii, n. 1), Moreover, 
the key examples so favored by the early myth-ritualists 
and their followers among biblical scholars—the Babylo¬ 
nian Akitu Festival and Enuma Elish , and the tales of Attis, 
Osiris, and Adonis—all turn out to be examples supportive 
of myth-ritual conclusions only if one utilizes very late and 
unreliable evidence (Burkert 1979: 100-1). Finally, to 
explain myths by asserting that they originate as rituals 
can be seen as a failure to offer any explanation at all 
(Kirk 1970: 17-19). If myths do originate as rituals, then 
we require an ensuing explanation of the meanings and 
functions of ritual; and this has not always been forthcom¬ 
ing. 

5. Myths and Society. Another theory of continuing 
persuasiveness looks first and foremost to the social setting 
of myths. All of the most adequate definitions of myth 
offered in the 20th century stress that myths are traditional 
stories, that is, that they originate and are transmitted in a 
communal context. The theory under consideration here 
argues that the function of myth is precisely to cement 
social bonds, to bring together disparate people as a 
group, and then to support these peoples’ group identity. 

Once again, this theory can be traced most directly to 
Robertson Smith. That which Smith found absent from 
previous discussions of religion was the awareness of reli¬ 
gion’s social dimension. He then argued, for example, that 
sacrifices were originally meals shared between a religious 
community and its deity or deities; these sacrifices thus 
functioned to cement social bonds. What was true of 
sacrifice was true generally. Hence, Smith’s famous and 
enormously influential statement that early “religions did 
not exist for the saving of souls but for the preservation 
and welfare of society” (1927: 29). The French sociologist 
Emile Durkheim (1858-1917) acknowledged his debt to 
Robertson Smith in shaping this idea into a general ac¬ 
count of religion. Durkheim thus viewed myths as a means 
by which “the group periodically renews the sentiment 
which it has of itself and of its unity; at the same time, 
individuals are strengthened in their social natures” (1915: 
420). 

Though many scholars could be cited as among those 
who developed the implications of what Robertson Smith 
and Durkheim had concluded about the social function of 
myths, none did so more powerfully than Malinowski. It 
will be recalled that Malinowski devoted several years of 
his life to field work in the southwest Pacific and saw such 
experience as crucial preparation for any generalizations 


about culture. His own experience convinced Malinowski 
that myths are not speculative or symbolic abstractions. 
Myths rather perform emphatically practical functions. 
“Myth,” Malinowski determined, “performs in primitive 
culture an indispensable function: it expresses, enhances, 
and codifies belief; it safeguards and enforces morality.” 
A myth is therefore “not an intellectual explanation or an 
artistic imagery, but a pragmatic charter of primitive faith 
and moral wisdom” (Malinowski 1954b: 101). 

Given Malinowski’s frequent appeal to the practical 
function of myths as charters for social behaviour, this 
theory of myth is often called “functionalism” or “the 
charter theory.” Although biblical scholarship rarely re¬ 
fers explicitly to either Malinowski or to the concept of 
functionalism in mythic interpretation, this particular the¬ 
ory of myth has been widely utilized in the study of the 
religion of Israel. Whenever we read that a particular 
biblical story is a model for Israelite behavior or that 
another story serves to give the nation a sense of identity 
over against other groups, standing implicitly and perhaps 
unconsciously behind such statements is a functional the¬ 
ory of mythology. Similarly, the recent return to an inter¬ 
est in the social background of the religion of Israel—the 
social context of those responsible for the creation of the 
Israelite nation, the social setting of the Israelite prophets, 
etc.—assumes that most biblical texts yield an accurate, 
mirror reflection of group identities. This assumption 
stands or falls with the critical assessment of the social 
model for myths. 

Like the myth-ritual theory, the social context theory 
has the advantage of taking into consideration the actual, 
empirical conditions under which myths are transmitted. 
The theory has thus had a great deal of appeal to ethnol¬ 
ogists, who have repeatedly argued that only “armchair” 
anthropologists like Tylor or Frazer could fail to see the 
centrality of myths’ social functions. Secondly, at least on 
the literal, surface level, many myths are most economi¬ 
cally interpreted as charters for socially beneficial behav¬ 
ior. The social context theory proposes that we take this 
literal level seriously. 

Despite this theory’s obvious strengths and its continued 
usefulness in many areas of inquiry, it is not without 
disadvantages as well. First, the theory has difficulty ac¬ 
counting for the presence of the unusual, the bizarre, or 
the fantastic in myths (e.g., humans transforming them¬ 
selves into plants or animals; heroes dismembered and 
then reassembled; nonhuman beings who speak; people 
transported vast distances in a flash; etc.). What possible 
purpose in the interest of group identity and unity can 
such elements perform? Related to this objection is that 
which observes that there is much in many myths which 
appears socially disruptive. Any list of the chief themes in 
world mythology would have to include incest, murder, 
cheating, and other similar themes; and these acts are 
frequently performed by the hero of the myth. How can 
we see such themes serving as charters for socially benefi¬ 
cial behavior? Thirdly, and most importantly, the func¬ 
tionalist theory of myth has to assume throughout a one- 
for-one correspondence between empirical social condi¬ 
tions and those social conditions which appear in myths. 
Though ethnographic research sometimes demonstrates 
that there is such a correspondence, this research also 
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shows that often many aspects of the society in which the 
myth lives are nothing like the society depicted in the myth 
and never have been (Oden 1979-80). It seems particularly 
important for biblical scholars interested in the social 
context of Israelite religion as reconstructed from biblical 
narratives to take into account this objection. 

6. Myths and the Unconscious. In several ways, this 
theory of the origin and meaning of myths is the psycho¬ 
logical equivalent to the social theory described immedi¬ 
ately above. As the latter theory posits that myths function 
to fulfill social needs, this theory posits that myths function 
to fulfill individual, psychological needs. In its various 
forms, this view begins by presupposing the existence of 
an unconscious. The human unconscious then needs ex¬ 
pression; and the origin and meaning of any myth is to be 
sought in this need. 

There are two chief versions of this psychological theory. 
The first is that of Sigmund Freud (1856-1939), whose 
name is synonymous with the birth and impact of modern 
psychology. For Freud, the human unconscious is a repos¬ 
itory of various instinctive drives. These drives include 
especially sexuality, but also various agressive urges. These 
drives need expression. However, for anyone to act directly 
in response to these drives would be enormously disrup¬ 
tive, indeed chaotic. Hence, myths function to express 
imaginatively what normal humans cannot express in con¬ 
duct. Myths are thus very much like dreams: both myths 
and dreams function to release the tension created by the 
impossibility of acting continually and directly in response 
to unconscious drives. 

A second version of the psychological theory is that 
associated above all with Carl Jung (1875-1961), who was 
for some time an associate of Freud. Jung, too, begins by 
presupposing the existence of an unconscious. However, 
for Jung this unconscious is also collective, not solely indi¬ 
vidual, and the unconscious yields not so much aggressive 
drives as it does a kind of spiritual drive for meaning 
(Segal 1980: 12). Like Freud’s, Jung’s research is partly 
based upon the study of dreams. But Jung’s research into 
dreams and myths convinced him that the same symbolic 
representations appear in both, and hence “that we must 
be dealing with ‘autochthonous’ revivals independent of 
all tradition.” These “ ‘myth-forming’ structural elements” 
Jung labeled “archetypes” (1969: 71-72). Given that myths 
come from the unconscious, which is not fully rational, 
Jung is not willing to endorse a rational or logical investi¬ 
gation into the meaning of myths. Myths simply express 
the collective unconscious; no more needs to be or can be 
said about their meaning. 

An initial strength of the psychological theory of myth 
is that it offers one explanation for the universality of 
myths. Why is it that in every culture, at least in some stage 
of that culture’s development and perhaps at every stage, 
we find myths.' And why is the shape of many of these 
myths from disparate areas of the world quite similar? 
Freud and Jung have a ready answer to such questions: 
myths appear everywhere and mythic themes are similar 
precisely because all humans have an unconscious. Sec¬ 
ondly, this theory offers a powerful account for the 
strength of myths. People often feel very strongly about 
their myths and are willing to defend them at great length. 


The psychological theory accounts for this strength by 
locating the drive behind myth in human instinct. 

This theory, too, possesses its share of problems. First, 
the theory is difficult either to prove or to falsify. The 
evidence for its correctness is the human unconscious; and 
this remains a posited realm, one not open to the kinds of 
empirical investigation upon which scholarship depends. 
Secondly, Jung especially, along with some of his followers, 
makes a great deal of the universal nature of the dream- 
and myth-symbols he discusses. Further research has in¬ 
dicated that many of these symbols are nothing like uni¬ 
versal. They are rather limited to a quite narrow stratum 
of Western thought; and even within this stratum, the 
symbols prove to be less widespread than Jung and his 
followers believed. Thirdly, and related to the second 
objection, the psychological theory leaves little room for 
the kind of cultural relativism that much 20th-century 
ethnographic research has claimed to discover (Dundes 
1984: 270). Psychological theories tend to deal in “univer- 
sals”; many historians, anthropologists, and others dispute 
the existence or usefulness of universal when dealing with 
the great variety of human cultures. 

7. Structural Analysis. A final theory for the meaning 
and function of myth is structural analysis. It is almost 
wholly the result of the investigations of a single scholar, 
the French anthropologist Claude Levi-Strauss. Structural 
analysis as practiced by Levi-Strauss “contains the one 
important new idea in this field since Freud” (Kirk 1970: 
v-vi). Precisely because of its novelty, this theory is also 
controversial, and requires somewhat more elaborate de¬ 
scription. Some scholars find the theory difficult to under¬ 
stand or to put into practice. Others claim to understand 
Levi-Strauss but disagree vehemently with his presupposi¬ 
tions and results. Still others find it the single soundest 
approach to myth available. 

The two phenomena to which Levi-Strauss most often 
compares myth are language itself and music. The first of 
these comparisons suggests to him that linguistics might 
provide the key to understanding myth. What modern 
linguistics has demonstrated, according to Levi-Strauss, is 
that meaning is produced by relationships, not by essences. 
That is, phonemes (the basic sound units in language) 
mean nothing in and of themselves. Phonemes only pro¬ 
duce meaning in their interrelationships with one another. 
The same is true, Levi-Strauss suggests, of the elements in 
myths. These mythic elements, “mythemes,” mean noth¬ 
ing in and of themselves. They rather produce meaning 
by the structure of their relationships with one another— 
hence the reason for calling this theory “structuralism.” 
For example, one cannot ask: “What does the moon or a 
freshwater deity mean in this myth?” One can only ask: 
“How are the various elements in the myth related to one 
another, and where else do we find the same or opposite 
relationships in the culture that produced this myth?” 

This means, of course, that the plot-line of a myth is 
something to be little heeded. The narrative flow of a myth 
is rather an instance of the deceptive nature of appear¬ 
ances. Levi-Strauss compares the study of myth with the 
study of geology, because in both apparent reality is not 
true reality. The surface appearance of geological phe¬ 
nomena is deceptive; and the truth is often the contrary 
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of what appears. The same is true, L£vi-Strauss maintains, 
of myths’ surface structure or narrative level. 

Hence, myths require “decoding” and this process of 
decoding requires that the student of a culture’s myths 
read and analyze all of that culture’s myths. Just as a single 
mythical element means nothing by itself, so too a single 
myth acquires meaning only when compared with many 
additional myths. This aspect of structural analysis is par¬ 
ticularly well illustrated by L£vi-Strauss’ analysis of the 
Tsimshian Indian (from British Columbia) myth of “Asdi- 
wal” (1976: 146—97), an analysis which many scholars 
agree is the most successful and persuasive single study by 
L£vi-Strauss. About halfway through this study, L£vi- 
Strauss states “having separated out the codes, we have 
analyzed the structure of the message. It now remains to 
decipher the meaning” (1976: 165). In order to “decipher 
the meaning,” L£vi-Strauss turns to a summary of a num¬ 
ber of additional myths from the same Tsimshian culture. 

If these procedures describe how we ought to study 
myths, what is it that myths do for humans? Levi-Strauss’ 
most often cited answer to this question is the following: 
“the purpose of myth is to provide a logical model capable 
of over-coming a contradiction (an impossible achievement 
if, as it happens, the contradiction is real)” (1963: 229). 
What is particularly noteworthy in this answer is the phrase 
“logical model.” This means that for the first time since 
Tylor, a theorist has suggested that the chief function of 
myth is an intellectual or logical, rather than an emotional, 
psychological, or social, task. At the same time, however, 
Levi-Strauss refers constantly to ethnographic information 
about a culture’s social structure, because he finds here 
other instances of the same structural relationships which 
appear in myths. 

The contradiction which myth seeks to surmount is very 
often in Levi-Strauss’ investigations that between nature 
and culture—i.e., the fact that humans perceive that they 
are of nature like all other animals and yet they speak and 
create their own worlds in a way that animals do not. This 
basic contradiction is often played out in a group of myths 
through a series of binary, symbolic pairs. Thus, a myth 
which speaks of north and south, women and men, upriver 
and downriver, etc., may actually be using these terms as 
codes for a more universal contradiction. 

There have been a number of biblical studies in the past 
decade which label themselves “structural” studies. The 
great majority of these follow a mode of literary structur¬ 
alism which is far removed from the structural study of 
myth inaugurated by Levi-Strauss. Only studies which 
refer to some series of structures in a culture, like the 
structure of kinship relationships, in addition to those 
discovered in a body of myths really fall into the category 
of the structural analysis suggested as a means to study 
myths. Though there are a few instances of this kind of 
analysis applied to biblical and other Near Eastern myths 
(Oden 1979; 1983), most scholars have provisionally con¬ 
cluded that too little ethnographic data is available from 
either ancient Israel or the social world of early Christian¬ 
ity to allow for a meaningful structural analysis. 

One strength of structural analysis as practiced by L6vi- 
Strauss is that it represents such a departure from the 
various theories utilized previously. Its novelty has created 
a great interest in both the theoretical and the practical 


aspects of the study of myth, an interest unparalleled since 
the turn from the 19th to the 20th century. Second, for 
the first time since Tylor, this theory regards seriously the 
thinking of so-called “primitives” or “savages.” Levi-Strauss 
repeatedly tries to demonstrate that these groups possess 
intellects every bit as advanced and logical as do modern 
societies. In this sense, structural analysis is the precise 
contrary to the theory of mythopoeic thought. Third, 
L£vi-Strauss has affirmed the necessity of studying all of a 
culture’s myths. This has meant that he and others have 
begun to read and think about myths long neglected as of 
peripheral significance. And finally, structural analysis has 
appeared to produce significant results for some mythical 
collections. Many of the South American myths studied by 
L6vi-Strauss, for example, no longer seem as chaotic and 
nonsensical as they once did. 

This final theory is again heir to a number of potential 
weaknesses. Like the psychological theory, structural anal¬ 
ysis has seemed to many scholars difficult either to falsify 
or to prove true. Since many of the myths refer to other 
myths, and since Levi-Strauss has said that myths in the 
end “signify the mind that evolves them” (1975: 341), we 
are left, as with the psychological theory, with reference to 
something beyond empirical testing. Secondly, it may be 
the case that the linguistic analogies Levi-Strauss utilizes 
are at fault, that linguistics does not prove that all meaning 
is produced by relationships as he has argued. Thirdly, 
Levi-Strauss proposes to bypass the narrative level of 
myths. Yet an element common to almost every single 
definition of myth is the element of narrative. If the 
narrative level is so vital that it serves partially to define 
myth, then how can one ignore it in mythical analysis? 
Finally, a number of scholars, including especially biblical 
scholars, have found structural analysis dangerously ahis- 
torical. Levi-Strauss takes little account of the differences 
introduced into myths by their historical transmission. It is 
possible that an answer to this objection may result from 
the work of Burkert, who combines structural analysis with 
an awareness that any myth “bears the marks of its history, 
of multiple levels of application and crystallization” (1979: 
27). 

8. Conclusions. In 1921, Frazer (xxvi) condemned a 
particular theory of myth on the ground that it suffered 
“from the vice inherent in all systems which would explain 
the infinite multiplicity and diversity of phenomena by a 
single principle, as if a single clue, like Ariadne’s thread, 
could guide us to the heart of this labyrinthine universe.” 
Frazer’s objection is a particularly effective, even poetic, 
statement of what many students of the myths in the 
Hebrew Bible and the NT might say about the various 
theories of myth now available. Not all these theories can 
be utilized at once, simply because some flatly contradict 
others. And new evidence has yielded the conclusion that 
some theories are beyond repair (a good example is that 
based on the supposition of a special sort of mythopoeic 
thinking). Still, central elements in several of the theories 
summarized above have stood up remarkably well to re¬ 
peated critical inquiry and can easily be combined with 
elements from quite different theories to produce a rich 
synthesis. It is precisely such a synthesis which intrigues 
the student of mythology with the promise of reaching 
important new conclusions. 
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For example, though the evolutionary aspects of the 
intellectuals model associated in origin with the name of 
Tylor must be jettisoned, Tylor’s insistent emphasis upon 
the human need for intellectually satisfying explanations 
is very much in accord both with recent ethnographic 
investigation and with the foundations of structuralism. 
The tellers of ancient myths appear to have been as reluc¬ 
tant to allow apparent contradictions to go unexplored as 
is any modern scientist. Any who propose to explain a 
body of myths while ignoring this human need for logi¬ 
cally satisfying explanation do so at their own peril. So too r 
though the generalizing excesses of myth-ritualism are 
patent, the discovery that some myths are related to rituals 
remains an important one. Certainly, myth-ritualism can 
be applied only to those myths whose relationship to 
rituals is beyond reasonable dispute; and, as certainly, the 
myth-ritual mode of analysis must be founded upon a 
coherent and sustainable theory of the meanings and 
functions of ritual. But if these two criteria are met, there 
is no reason why this theory, too, cannot be combined in a 
controlled fashion with elements from other theories. 

Those students of myth who urged that attention be 
paid to the social role of myths represent another instance 
of a significant discovery which has been modified but 
hardly discarded by more recent investigators. Myths’ com¬ 
munal origin and transmission demand that any analysis 
of them heed their relationship to their social setting. The 
chief caution here is that future work cannot ignore the 
evidence that demonstrates that there is very often nothing 
like a one-for-one relationship between social structures as 
portrayed in myths and the empirical social structures of 
the society which produced and repeated the myths. A 
highly structured and hierarchical society, for example, 
can produce myths portraying a quite unhierarchical, egal¬ 
itarian social background; and the opposite (an egalitarian 
society whose myths portray a hierarchical social setting) 
can also be true. There is surely a relationship between 
myths and society; but this relationship is nothing if not 
complex. 

Finally, structuralism, too, has encountered heated ob¬ 
jections but none which demands that we ignore all of the 
results which Levi-Strauss claims to have attained. Investi¬ 
gators today are much less willing to select a few myths 
and grant to these selected few a kind of privileged status 
than was possible before the advent of structuralism. Struc¬ 
tural analysis asks that we ignore no myth in a given 
culture and no element in a given corpus of myths, how¬ 
ever bizarre or opaque such myths or mythical elements 
may appear. The results of such renewed attention to 
previously side-stepped materials cannot help but produce 
new insights, even if these insights demand some refor¬ 
mulation of structuralism’s own foundations. This will be 
especially true in the realm of history, where the effects of 
the transmission of myths through time will have to be 
compared with the alleged stability of basic mythic struc¬ 
tures. 

In all these areas, then, a century’s reflection and discov¬ 
ery have refined the basic insights of a number of origi¬ 
nally quite separate models for the meaning and function 
of myth. The careful utilization of aspects of each of these 
theories, in their present refined state, is that upon which 
future work will build. 
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Robert A. Oden, Jr. 

MYTH IN THE OT 

The scholarly debate regarding the presence of myth in 
the OT is relatively recent, having only begun late in the 
18th century. Since its inception, the use of this category 
in biblical studies has met with varying degrees of accep¬ 
tance and rejection. A concensus on the definition of myth 
is still wanting (see previous article); hence, the identifica¬ 
tion of mythic elements—and their significance—in the 
OT text is much debated. This article will trace the devel¬ 
opment of this discussion in OT research. 


A. Early Attempts to Study Biblical Stories as Myth 

B. Hermann Gunkel and the “History of Religions” 
School 

C. Myth and the OT in the First Half of the 20th Century 

1. Continuations of the 19th-Century Tradition 

2. New Directions: OT Myths and the Cult 

D. Myth and OT in Recent Study 

A. Early Attempts to Study Biblical Stories as Myth 

As with many areas of biblical scholarship, the origins of 
the modern encounter between OT study and the category 
of myth are to be sought in the 18th and early 19th 
centuries (Kraus 1969: 147-51). This is not to say that no 
notice whatsoever was taken prior to the Enlightenment of 
the possibility that OT material could be looked at as myth. 
Still, it was the era of the Enlightenment and the ensuing 


Romantic period which first gave broad and lasting impe¬ 
tus to this possibility. These movements are known above 
all for their stress upon historical inquiry as the most 
fruitful way in which to grasp the full significance of all 
human phenomena. As such, scholars, from the end of 
the 18th century onward, placed special emphasis upon 
the remotest origins of all literary and religious texts. 
Against this background, writers from the Romantic pe¬ 
riod argued that the human heart first spoke in poetry 
and in myth. Hence, there arose a desire to recover and to 
appreciate anew these ancient, mythic expressions of hu¬ 
manity. 

Exemplary of the blossoming interest in myth is the 
work of the brothers Jacob (1785-1863) and Wilhelm 
(1786-1859) Grimm. Their collections of myths were in 
the service of the increasingly regnant model that human¬ 
ity’s earliest literary productions began as myths. Against 
this background, it began to seem possible that OT stories, 
too, had such an inception, and thus might usefully be 
studied as myths. 

Among those who pursued this possibility with the 
greatest vigor was the German scholar David Friedrich 
Strauss (1808-74). Strauss’ published work dealt primarily 
with the NT rather than with the OT. However, the ques¬ 
tions he raised and the answers he proposed in his Life of 
Jesus , first published in 1835 (see Schweitzer 1961: 68-71; 
and Frei 1974: 233-44) were at least as applicable to OT 
traditions as Strauss had suggested for the NT, Strauss 
presented in carefully documented detail the argument 
that many, perhaps most, biblical stories were nothing like 
the eye-witness testimony they had long been assumed to 
be. These stories were instead the products of long pro¬ 
cesses of community tradition. And stories behind which 
lay such a process were prime candidates to be labeled 
myths. 

Strauss equated the “mythical” with the “miraculous,” 
and on the basis of this equation subjected to analysis all 
of the miraculous material in the Gospel accounts of Jesus. 
His argument was in many ways founded on the ancient 
theory of Euhemerism, according to which all myths began 
as tales about historical heroes whose actions were exag¬ 
gerated and who became superhuman in the course of 
their further development. Stories about Jesus, Strauss 
suggested, developed in much the way that stories about 
any remarkable person did. Whenever such a person dies, 
his memory is preserved such that the historical quickly 
becomes the superhuman and the mythical. That which is 
particularly notable about Strauss’ Life of Jesus is the 
breadth to which he was willing to extend his basic thesis 
(Frei 1974: 233-44). Strauss made bold to argue that the 
mythical was present not just in the accounts of Jesus 
conception and birth, but also in the many details in the 
Gospel narratives—in the stories of Jesus’ baptism, for 
example, or of the various healing and feeding miracles. 

Though Strauss was not the first to label biblical stories 
as myths, he was made to bear a burden which more 
properly belonged to the entire historical-critical approach 
to the Bible. For many pious readers, a first acquaintance 
with the shocking conclusions of this approach coincided 
with their acquaintance, often at second- or third-hand, 
with Strauss’ volume. For such people, what was shocking 
was the most basic conclusion of both Strauss and his 
predecessors: that the bulk of OT and NT narratives were 
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not historically true, even if mythical materials did offer a 
deeper kind of human truth. Thus, the initial stage of the 
inquiry into the Bible and myth reached conclusions which 
conflicted with many peoples deeply held views about the 
reliability of the Bible. As Albert Schweitzer wrote, Strauss’ 
Life of Jesus , “into which he had poured his youthful 
enthusiasm, rendered him famous in a moment—and 
utterly destroyed his prospects” (Schweitzer 1961: 71). The 
public indignation directed against Strauss led to his dis¬ 
missal from his academic post at Tubingen, destroyed his 
academic career, and led him to withdraw for most of his 
life from the world of biblical scholarship. 

B. Hermann Gunkel and the “History of Religions” 
School 

The lead that Strauss’ work might have given to 19th- 
century OT scholarship was not pursued, even though the 
OT provided at least as much potential for mythological 
study as did the NT. For example, the stories of the 
endangering of an ancestress (Genesis 12, 20, 26), of a 
young man falsely accused of attempting to rape the wife 
of a powerful official (Genesis 37-50), or of a national saga 
which includes a dramatic crossing of a body of water 
(Exodus 15) were all stories known in nonbiblical, mytho¬ 
logical traditions. The negative reaction to Strauss’ Life of 
Jesus resulted in long reluctance by scholars to label biblical 
stories as myths, a pause that persisted in some respects 
for a full century following the appearance of Strauss’ 
study in 1835. The “problem” of the Bible and mythology 
had ceased to be a problem, argued a variety of biblical 
scholars, because there were no myths, at least no complete 
myths, in either the OT or the NT. 

The insistent claims that the OT contains no myths seem 
notably odd because the very years in which scholars were 
voicing such claims coincided with a striking increase in 
the number and the awareness of myths from Mesopota¬ 
mia, Syria, Egypt and elsewhere similar to biblical tales in 
many regards. By the final quarter of the 19th century, 
scholars in a variety of academic disciplines knew of a 
flood hero more ancient than Noah in a Mesopotamian 
version of Genesis 6-9, or of a first human called Adapa 
who was prevented by a Mesopotamian deity from attain¬ 
ing immortality (see ANET, 72-99 for the Epic of Gilga- 
mesh, whose 11th Tablet portrays the deluge; Oden 1981: 
197-216, for the more recently discovered Epic of Atra- 
hasis; and ANET, 101—3 for Adapa). 

In the face of such evidence, how could scholars exile 
the genre of myth from the OT? The answer is quite 
simple: the strategy of exiling myth from OT studies was 
to do so by definition. Almost without exception, biblical 
scholars in the decades following Strauss relied upon a 
single and most convenient definition for myth. This was 
the definition first popularized by the Grimm brothers, 
which labeled a myth as “a story about the gods.” The key 
to this definition for biblical scholars in the period here 
under discussion was that the final noun, “gods,” is in the 
plural. Both the OT and the NT, scholars agreed, were of 
the highest significance in the development of human 
religions for their witness to the evolving truth of mono¬ 
theism. If the lasting contribution of biblical religion was 
monotheism, there could be no talk of gods in the Bible. 
And il there was no talk of gods in the Bible, then there 


are in the Bible no myths. (For a discussion of an adequate 
definition of myth, see previous article.) 

So cleanly did this utilization of the Grimm brothers’ 
definition of myth sever mythology from the Bible that 
virtually every discussion which touched upon myth within 
the world of late 19th- and early 20th-century biblical 
study rehearsed this definition with the predictable conclu¬ 
sion which ensued. Both Julius Wellhausen (1844-1918) 
and William Robertson Smith (1846-94), to whom we owe 
major and lasting advances in OT study, used the conven¬ 
tional Grimm brothers’ definition of myth. So too, at 
greater length, did Hermann Gunkel (1862-1932), whose 
work shaped 20th-century biblical inquiry as did perhaps 
no other single scholar. 

Gunkel provides a striking instance of the tension that 
began to mount at the conclusion of the 19th century 
between increasing archaeological evidence for mythical 
material in the Bible on the one hand and the repeated 
denial of the presence of myths in the Bible on the other. 
In 1895, Gunkel published a volume entitled Schopfung 
und Chaos, which inaugurated the “History of Religions 
School” in the eyes of those scholars who belonged to this 
group. This school, which numbered among its illustrious 
members Albert Eichhorn, W. Wrede, Wilhelm Bousset, 
W. Heitmiiller, Hugo Gressmann, and others (see Kraus 
1969: 327-40), relied fundamentally upon extrabiblical 
texts which archaeology was making increasingly available 
in the years just before the turn of the century. Indeed, 
the larger program of the “History of Religions School” 
was most basically founded on the project of fully utilizing 
texts from outside the OT to explain the development of 
the OT, in opposition to previous scholars, such as Well¬ 
hausen, who were accused of failing to utilize such extra- 
biblical texts. 

Gunkel’s central thesis in Schopfung und Chaos is that a 
single myth—a broadly defined myth of the defeat of a 
chaos dragon—lies behind several OT and NT stories 
concerning the beginning and end of the world. However, 
despite the skill with which Gunkel developed this thesis, 
he, too, continued throughout his life to stand within the 
main camp of those who denied that mythical thinking 
played any major role in the development of the OT. 
Though his statements on myth in his voluminous publi¬ 
cations are not entirely consistent, Gunkel was consistent 
in defining myths as stories about the gods and in demand¬ 
ing that “for a story of the gods at least two gods are 
essential” (Gunkel 1964: 15; see also Rogerson 1974: 59— 
63). Since the OT, Gunkel went on to say, “from its begin¬ 
ning tended toward monotheism,” the Bible contains no 
complete myths. What the Bible does contain, which Gun- 
kel’s own research forced him to admit, is “original myths” 
from other lands, myths that now appear in the Bible only 
“in comparatively faded colors.” The story of the mating 
of divine beings with women in Genesis 6:1-4, for exam¬ 
ple, was originally an elaborate myth but is now “nothing 
but a torso” of a complete myth (Gunkel 1964: 14-15). 

C. Myth and the OT in the First Half of the 20th 
Century 

1. Continuations of the 19th-Century Tradition. The 

simple but powerful maneuver of denying that the OT 
offers any evidence of complete myths by relying upon the 
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Grimm brothers’ definition continued to play the lead role 
in discussions by biblical scholars about myth and the OT 
for a surprisingly long period in the 20th century. The 
longevity of this maneuver’s success is surprising since the 
Grimm brothers’ definition was dismissed as inadequate, 
overly narrow, and apologetic by a wide range of scholars 
outside the area of biblical study. Still, a glance at the most 
widely used introductions to the OT which appeared in 
the period up to about I960, or at similarly influential OT 
theologies from the same years, demonstrates that this 
remained the case until very recently. The OT introduc¬ 
tions of Otto Eissfeldt (1965), Artur Weiser (1961), and 
Georg Fohrer (1968), for example, introduced generations 
of students to the OT. Each one of these introductions 
rehearses, in markedly similar language, the argument 
that a myth demands a plurality of gods, that those stories 
which look mythical in the OT are merely the decaying 
fragments of myths which originated elsewhere, and that 
there can be no complete myths in the OT (Eissfeldt 1965: 
35-37; Weiser 1961: 57-59; and Fohrer 1968: 87). The 
identical chain of reasoning makes its predictable appear¬ 
ance in the OT theologies of Gerhard von Rad and G. E. 
Wright, different as these scholars’ positions are in other 
areas. Both von Rad and Wright open their theologies with 
a version of this old argument, conclude that myths find 
no authentic role in OT thought, and then go on to 
contrast sharply the alleged cyclical, naturalistic, and 
mythical thinking which they see as characteristic of Mes¬ 
opotamia, Egypt, and Canaan, with the linear, historical, 
and antimythical thought process they claim to find central 
to OT religion (Wright 1952: 38-48; and ROTE 1: 27-28, 
136-41; 2:110-11, 349). 

2. New Directions: OT Myths and the Cult. Although 
the first half of the 20th century largely saw the continua¬ 
tion of the tradition of ignoring the potentially fruitful 
area of study which might have been opened up by analyz¬ 
ing OT stories as other myths were studied, it would be 
unfair to characterize the entirety of this period in this 
way. There were already in this period some voices which 
wished to expand the horizon of OT study in the direction 
of mythical analysis. The most important of these came 
from scholars heavily influenced by the myth-ritual pro¬ 
gram initiated at the turn of the century by the Cambridge 
University circle which included Sir James George Frazer, 
Jane Harrison, and others. In addition, Gunkel had also 
stressed the origins of numerous religious traditions in the 
popular settings of groups’ rituals; and this stress too led 
him and others to investigate anew the possible myth-ritual 
origins for a number of OT texts (Gunkel 1967). 

Those scholars who investigated the OT under the gen¬ 
eral heading of myths and cultic activity tend to be 
grouped into one of several different schools of thought. 
There were, for example, a number of Scandinavian scho¬ 
lars, including H. S. Nyberg, S. Mowinckel, J. Pedersen, G. 
Widengren, I. Engnell, and others, whose work can be 
seen with fair accuracy as a continuation of that of Gunkel 
(see North 1951: 59-70). A clear example of the applica¬ 
tion of such scholars’ thought to an OT narrative is the 
conclusion that Pedersen reached considering the Passover 
story in Exodus 1-15. For Pedersen, this narrative is not a 
direct historical report of events which occurred to Israel 
in the generation of Moses. It is rather a ritual legend, 


which arose from a cultic ceremony whose function was to 
give a sense of unity to the early Israelites (see Hahn 1966: 
144). As Pedersen wrote, “In forming an opinion about 
the crossing of the reed sea it must be kept in mind , . . 
that this story, as well as the whole emigration legend, 
though inserted as part of an historical account, is quite 
obviously of a cultic character, for the whole narrative 
aims at glorifying the god of the people at the paschal 
feast” (PI, 728). Though the contributions of Mowinckel 
were numerous, his longest lasting conclusions were those 
that stemmed from inquiry into the Psalms (see Johnson 
1951: 189-207). Such Psalms as Pss 40, 65, 82, 90, Mow¬ 
inckel read as prophetic speeches, suggesting to him and 
others that the origins of the phenomenon of prophecy 
were to be sought in combined myth-ritual occasions. It 
was Mowinckel as well who argued for the decisive role 
played by an autumnal New Year Festival. On this occasion, 
according to Mowinckel and others, Yahweh was ritually 
reenthroned each year. This festival Mowinckel recon¬ 
structed largely from Babylonian and post-lsraelite evi¬ 
dence; and to it he attributed the creative force which lay 
behind many OT texts. 

The chief British advocate of myth-ritualism, perhaps, 
was S. H. Hooke (Hooke 1933), while the leading Ameri¬ 
can scholar to pursue this line of inquiry was T. H. Gaster 
(Gaster 1977; on Gaster see Grimes 1976: 14-17). Gaster 
was in many ways the most consistent in his continuation 
of the original goals of the myth-ritual program. For him, 
myths must always be seen as “part and parcel of ritual 
procedures” (Gaster 1954: 184). So, too, he argued, “Myth 
is cosubstantial with Ritual. They are not—as is often 
supposed—two things, . . . but one thing viewed from two 
different angles or through two different prisms” (Gaster 
1954: 187). Gaster was also probably the leading advocate 
of the “patternism” aspect of the myth-ritual program, 
according to which there existed throughout the ancient 
Mediterranean world a myth-ritual complex which fell into 
a broad pattern of chaos followed by eventual triumph. 
Specifically, Gaster found in many ancient Eastern texts a 
“broad sequence of mortification, purgation, invigoration 
and jubilation such as indeed characterizes seasonal rites 
in most parts of the world” (Gaster 1954: 211). This 
pattern was allegedly to be found already in the Babylo¬ 
nian Akitu Festival with its attendant performance of the 
Enuma Elish creation epic, as well as in the Ugaritic poems 
about Baal whose plot runs “parallel on a transcendental 
plane to the characteristic program of season rituals” (Gas¬ 
ter 1954: 198). The same pattern was then seen by Gaster 
and others in a variety of biblical texts, including especially 
the so-called Enthronement Psalms. 

However, the application of myth-ritualism to OT mate¬ 
rials did not produce as wide an impact upon biblical 
studies as its relatively few advocates clearly wished. This 
was chiefly because the very period in which scholars such 
as Pedersen, Mowinckel, Hooke, and Gaster were writing 
also saw the rise of an eventually devastating tide of criti¬ 
cism directed against the entire myth-ritual approach (see 
this discussion in the previous article). If the foundations 
of this approach appeared to lie in ruins, then there no 
longer seemed to be any justification for the approach s 
application to OT texts. In addition, many ot the cultic 
reconstructions proposed by the biblical myth-ritualists 
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were judged to be highly speculative. As Gerstenberger 
has written, the reconstructed background of the so-called 
cultic Psalms, “be it called New Year/Enthronement Festival 
or Covenant Renewal Festival, at times looks like a specter 
or a bag of bubbles” (Gerstenberger 1974: 197). For this 
pair of reasons, no real and lasting turn in the direction of 
a more thorough application of mythological analysis of 
the OT resulted from this program of inquiry into the cult 
and OT myths. 

D. Myth and OT in Recent Study 

In the last several decades, two forces have combined to 
return the issue of myth and the OT to the forefront of 
scholarship. First, the discovery of additional ANE myths 
with undeniable similarities to OT stories has made it 
increasingly difficult to maintain the former distinction 
between mythical thinking and OT religion. This is espe¬ 
cially the case for the Canaanite myths first uncovered in 
1929 at Ras Shamra-Ugarit (Coogan 1978). These Canaan¬ 
ite texts present us with myths composed in a language 
very similar to biblical Hebrew and from the very area in 
which Israel would come into existence as a nation in the 
early Iron Age. Further, it appears that the earliest OT 
poems (e.g., Exodus 15, Psalm 68, or Judges 5) are com¬ 
posed in a poetic style that stems directly from that which 
obtains the Ugaritic myths. 

Second, the years since about mid-century witnessed a 
new willingness to reexamine both older definitions of 
myth and previously dominant theories for the origin and 
function of myths. However long the definition of myths 
as “stories about the gods” had survived in biblical study, 
its reign was crumbling even here. The definition’s demise 
was inevitable, even if it had outlived what anthropologists, 
folklorists, and others from outside the confines of biblical 
scholarship might have predicted, because developments 
in the broader study of myth demonstrated repeatedly the 
poverty of a definition for myth which excluded all mono¬ 
theistic stories. So, too, beginning at about mid-century, a 
number of scholars, chief among whom is the French 
anthropologist Claude Levi-Strauss, proposed to take 
myths much more seriously as a source of potential knowl¬ 
edge about human mental and social organizations than 
had been the case since the time of Tylor, Frazer, and 
others at the end of the 19th century (see previous article). 

Once again, perhaps the major impetus for OT scholar¬ 
ship to return to the issue of myth came initially from a 
NT scholar. Just as Strauss had boldly suggested in the 
early 19th century that the NT must be seen as mythical 
throughout, so too the 20th-century NT scholar Rudolf 
Bultmann (1884-1976) took the lead among biblical scho¬ 
lars in jettisoning the narrow and frankly apologetic defi¬ 
nition of myth first formulated by the Grimm brothers. 
Though Bultmann rarely offers a succinct definition of 
myth, his understanding of myth is much more in keeping 
with what anthropologists, folklorists, and historians of 
religion had been saying on the subject since the end of 
the 19th century. For Bultmann, as for these scholars in 
other fields, a myth is one of the ways in which any culture 
objectifies and symbolizes its entire worldview. Thus un¬ 
derstood, it becomes impossible to deny that much biblical 
narrative is inherently mythological. Certainly, the NT 
assumption of the physical cosmos as a three-storied edi¬ 


fice (heaven, earth, and hell), as well as that of the earth as 
the arena of the activity of demons and other supernatural 
beings, is a mythological assumption. But more than just 
this serves to indicate the mythological character of biblical 
thought. For Bultmann, “The whole conception of the 
world which is presupposed in the preaching of Jesus as in 
the New Testament generally is mythological” (Bultmann 
1958: 15). 

Anyone today who wishes to appropriate the message of 
Jesus must then, according to Bultmann, “demythologize” 
the NT. Demythologizing does not mean ridding the Bible 
of mythology, an impossible task in any case; it means, 
rather, translating this mythology. NT mythology requires 
translation because of the definition with which Bultmann 
begins. If a myth is the objectification and symbolization 
of any culture’s worldview, then the myth cannot function 
for a culture with a radically different worldview. 

The demythologizing program of Bultmann prompted, 
as any student of the scholarly fate of Strauss might 
ruefully have predicted, a controversy within theological 
circles similar in shape and intensity to that which Strauss’ 
Life of Jesus generated. Critics accused Bultmann of substi¬ 
tuting his own brand of existentialist philosophy for bibli¬ 
cal thought, and of raising this philosophy to the status of 
an independent mythology. Behind such criticisms can be 
seen lurking the hope that myths and biblical narratives 
might forever remain distinguishable. There must remain, 
such critics clearly urged, a fundamental difference be¬ 
tween biblical thought on the one hand and mythological 
thought on the other. 

Studies by other scholars soon demonstrated that Bult¬ 
mann did not stand alone. The problem of myth and the 
Bible had been too long and too easily side-stepped by the 
maneuver of a simple definition; and, even if much of the 
criticism of Bultmann was to the point, he had raised issues 
which refused to subside. By the 1950s, biblical scholars 
began openly to question the usefulness of the long reg¬ 
nant definition of myths as stories about gods. Thus, G. H. 
Davies concluded a 1956 study on mythology with the 
affirmation that “mythology is a way of thinking and 
imagining about the divine rather than thinking and imag¬ 
ining about a number of gods,” so that “the content of 
myth, whether polytheistic or otherwise is accidental to the 
nature of myth” (Davies 1956: 88). Two years later, John 
McKenzie’s survey of some of the many theories of myth 
from scholars in disciplines beyond the biblical field con¬ 
vinced him that the Grirnm brothers’ definition, despite its 
long utilization within biblical study, was radically inade¬ 
quate. Thus, the accompanying claim that the OT was free 
of myth was no longer defensible (McKenzie 1959: 265- 
82). 

Two important volumes from the last quarter century 
may serve as markers of the new directions taken by 
scholars in the investigation of the OT and myth. To the 
first of these volumes, B. S. Childs’ Myth and Reality in the 
Old Testament (1960), belongs the great credit of openly 
unmasking the inadequacy of defining myths as stories 
about the gods. Further, Childs goes well beyond this to 
note how this definition alone was responsible for the long 
hiatus in inquiry into the function of mythology in the OT. 
Childs shows that the long-unexamined utilization of the 
Grimm brothers’ definition created a “tendency among 
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those using this definition to fail to see the essential prob¬ 
lem of myth in the Old Testament” (Childs 1960: 15). This 
problem, Childs continues, is one which is perceived within 
the OT itself. Myth and Reality in the Old Testament develops 
the argument that the OT does contain material which is 
mythical, though it also contains material which is in 
tension with the mythical. 

A second volume, F. M. Cross’ Canaanite Myth and Hebrew 
Epic (1973), goes further in this same trajectory. Here, the 
argument is not driven so much by theoretical concerns 
which arise from a redefinition of myth as it is rather by 
the force of newly available evidence. This evidence, which 
is largely that of the myths uncovered at the ancient Syrian 
city of Ugarit, persuades Cross of the bankruptcy of all 
attempts to prove that Israelite religion is discontinuous 
with the religions of Israel’s neighbors, and hence discon¬ 
tinuous with a mythological tradition. 

Cross (CMHE) goes on to present evidence for a pattern 
discernible within much OT literature which is based upon 
the shape of a central, cosmogonic myth of the Canaanites, 
The threefold pattern is as follows: (1) A divine warrior 
battles against a god of chaos; (2) the divine warrior is 
victorious; and (3) the divine warrior becomes king and 
receives a royal palace. This pattern, according to Cross, 
appears in some OT texts in its pure, mythical form (e.g., 
Psalms 29, 89, or 93), while in other texts (e.g., Psalm 77 
or Isa 51:9-11) we see a mixture of mythical with historical 
traditions. Such a combination Cross finds to be character¬ 
istic of Israelite religion: “In Israel, myth and history 
always stood in strong tension, myth serving primarily to 
give a cosmic dimension and transcendent meaning to the 
historical, rarely functioning to dissolve history” (CMHE, 
90). 

Cross’ notion of a “tension” between mythical thought 
and historical thought recalls Childs’ thesis that mythical 
material in the Bible often remains “in tension” with an 
alternate viewpoint. The similarity of these two scholars on 
this point is of potential significance in marking a particu¬ 
lar stage in the development of our thinking about the OT 
and myth. While both Childs and Cross have left far 
behind the former insistence that myths play no role in 
the OT, neither is quite willing to entertain the possibility 
that mythical thought and mythical literature are at the 
very heart of Israel’s religion. The possibility is a real one, 
and one which more recent studies of biblical religion have 
begun to explore. These studies largely dispense with any 
discussion of the tension between the historical and the 
mythical in OT texts. Rather, they begin with the assump¬ 
tion that a great many OT stories are plainly myths, and 
then go on to study these OT myths according to one or 
several of the theories for the analysis of myth made 
available by scholars in anthropology, psychology, and 
other disciplines (see Oden 1987, with the bibliography 
there). 

The recent progress by biblical scholars in returning 
openly to the issue of the presence of myths in the Bible is 
quite remarkable and altogether in keeping with the 
broader trend toward moving biblical study into the main¬ 
stream of academic studies. But equally remarkable is the 
century-long refusal by OT scholars to pay any great heed 
to those efforts to redefine myth accomplished by scholars 
from other disciplines, such as anthropology or folklore 


study. This refusal is fundamentally grounded in the 
assumption that all things biblical must be firmly and 
forever distinguished from the nonbiblical and, especially, 
the mythological world. The forcefulness of this founda¬ 
tional and long unquestioned distinction accounts for the 
otherwise inexplicable desire to divide the OT from myth. 
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A. Terminology 

In early Gk, mythos means “word, speech, design.” It is 
more or less synonymous with epos (“word, speech, mes¬ 
sage”), close in meaning to logos (“account, talk”): myth is 
narration, tale-telling. After Pre-Socratic and sophistic 
philosophy began to doubt the empirical truth of the 
mythical tradition, the epic, non-Attic word mythos was used 
in the 5th century Attic prose and in Plato as a technical 
term for an entertaining tale, the truth of which was 
uncertain or unwarranted (Burkert 1985a: 281). From 
Plato onward, its contrasting term was logos , “the rational, 
responsible account.” Latin fabula and its derivatives in the 
Romance languages (Eng-Fr fable, Ital favola ) took over the 
meanings of Gk mythos. The modern term myth (Fr mythe , 
Germ Mythus , Ital mito) goes back to the neo-Latin mythus, 
coined by Chr. G. Heyne around 1760 in order to express 
the new appreciation of the inner veracity of myth in 
contrast to the negative connotations of fabula. 

B. The Sources 

Myth is the content of which Greek and Roman poetry 
is the form: in this respect, nearly the whole of Greek and 
Latin poetry is its source. Myth had, to most Greeks and 
Romans, the status of ancient history; in that respect, the 
local historians and the travelers (esp. Pausanias, 2d cent. 
a d.) who recorded local myths otherwise unknown, are of 
special interest. In Hellenistic times, mythography devel¬ 
oped as a special branch of literature (Henrichs, in Brem- 
mer 1987: 242-77): its earlier authors are lost; among the 
later, preserved compendia, the most important is the 
Library of Apollodorus (2d cent a.d.). 

Pictorial representations of mythical themes, in which 
Attic ceramography is especially rich, began at an early 
date (Schefold 1964). Visual art has its own rules, different 
from those of verbal narration, and Greek and Roman 
images are more than just illustrations of texts: iconogra¬ 
phy, though difficult where texts are absent, has its own 


methods which lead to new and important results (exem¬ 
plary Sourvinou-Inwood 1987). 

C. Characteristics and Functions 

In the most widely accepted definition, myth is a tradi¬ 
tional tale with social and intellectual relevance. Greek 
myth has a tradition which, at least in some respects, goes 
back to the time before the Mycenaean Age (ca. 1550- 
1150 B.c.). Anthropologists and folklorists tend to view the 
narrator of a myth as a nonindividual instrument of tra¬ 
dition (earlier generations spoke about u volksgeist")\ in 
Greece, already in the Archaic Age (ca. 750—480 b.c.), the 
narrators of the traditional tales were highly individual 
poets. Poetical ornamentation of the tradition was accepted 
and indispensable, innovation was checked by the fact that 
archaic Greek culture was oral (Gentili 1984): written texts 
served as a basis for oral performance, and any new 
poetical version of a traditional theme was, in its ritual 
“publication” during a festival or a common meal, exposed 
to the censorship of the entire group. 

The relevance of myth lies in its explanatory (etiological) 
and normative function: myth makes intelligible, to the 
group it belongs to, the physical, political, and social order; 
it defines man’s position toward the world and the gods; it 
regulates religious and social behavior. It does so by telling 
how the present order once came into being. Compared 
with most other mythologies, Greek mythology is radically 
anthropomorphic and wanting in the more fantastical 
elements (Kirk 1970: 172-251); its emphasis on the histor¬ 
ical dimension is one aspect of this more general character. 
As a consequence, scholars were tempted far too often to 
look for a historical kernel in divine and heroic myths (see, 
for the first, the case of Dionysos, McGinty 1978, or 
Delphic Apollo, Sourvinou in Bremmer 1987: 215-41; for 
the latter, see G below). 

D. Religious Etiology 

The so-called “Cambridge school” derived myth from 
ritual, as the spoken text of the enacted performance. 
Contemporary scholarship has pointed out the difficulties 
(Kirk 1970: 8-31). Still, myth has a privileged relationship 
with ritual: there is, at least in ancient Greece, virtually no 
ritual without a myth to explain its origin and function. In 
most instances, these myths are recorded only by local 
historians and travelers: the myths of the poetical tradition 
often lost the link with ritual. 

Greek myth uses many themes whose connections with 
ritual are well attested outside Greece. The theme of death 
and rebirth belongs to an initiatory background (Eliade 
1958; Brelich 1969); the flood theme, which in Greece is 
rare and confined to local mythologies, is connected with 
reversal and periodic renewal (Caduff 1986), as is the myth 
of the Golden Age (Gatz 1967) or, in some variants, the 
theme of the Divine Guest (Fluckiger-Guggenheim 1984). 
The “Battle Against the Dragon” is a theme connected 
with the establishment of a perpetual order, especially 
with New \fear and foundation rituals (Trumpf 1958). 

Greek myth never explains all details of a ritual: it does 
so for its most important or strangest details, often only 
for its general structure and atmosphere. Myth and ritual 
use different languages: ritual uses the language of sym¬ 
bolical action often conditioned by ethological programs; 
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myth uses linguistic expressions formed by traditional 
narrative patterns (Burkert 1979: 1-58). Therefore, a 
myth may free itself from a ritual as well as attach itself to 
a new ritual whose structure it shares. The privileged 
connection between myth and ritual has no genetic root; 
but ritual, as the central way to organize and condition 
archaic society, and myth, as the central mode of explain¬ 
ing and validating archaic social forms, naturally go to¬ 
gether. 

E. The Origins 

L Indo-European Traditions. Although the Greeks are 
Indo-Europeans (IE), undisputed IE elements in their 
mythology, as in their religion, are rare. There are com¬ 
mon mythical themes, often where common institutions 
guaranteed the stability of tradition, as in the account of 
Nestor’s youth in the Iliad which has its roots in IE initia¬ 
tory practice and ideology (Bader 1980), or in the mythol¬ 
ogy of Helen, the background of which might be IE 
wedding poetry (Bremmer 1987: 2). A few epic formulas 
for key concepts have parallels in other IE traditions: this 
points to the existence of an IE tradition of epic poetry 
(Nagy 1974); similarly, there exist indications in Greek of 
a common IE tradition of narrative formal prose (Risch 
1985): both were the means of transmission for IE myths. 

2. Minoan-Mycenaean Mythology. For Minoan mythol¬ 
ogy, the only source is iconography, mainly gemstones, 
recently supplemented by the frescoes of Thera (Marina- 
tos 1984). In the absence of written sources, the differen¬ 
tiation between divine and human figures, as between cult 
and mythological scenes, is often impossible. Non-anthro- 
pomorphical, “demonical” figures, however, are extant and 
point to mythology. Otherwise, female beings are domi¬ 
nant; connections with known Iron Age Greek myths are 
precarious (Nilsson 1950). 

The Mycenaean Linear B tablets demonstrated that the 
pantheon of LB Age Greece was close to the Iron Age 
pantheon. Mycenaean mythology, however, is virtually un- 
traceable. The existence of mythological representations 
in Mycenaean art is disputed (Vermeule 1958-59); the 
Linear B texts are purely administrative documents with¬ 
out narrative content. There must have existed a narrative 
explanation for divine names like dirimijo diwo ijewe (dat.), 
“Drimios the Son of Zeus” or matere teija (dat.), “Mother of 
the Gods” (Gerard-Rousseau 1968: 68.138): they point to 
Mycenanean mythology which in turn could be continued 
by Greek myths. According to the still widely held theory 
of Nilsson (1932), Greek heroic mythology originated in 
Mycenaean times as a transformation of Mycenaean his¬ 
tory: this is highly unlikely (Brillante 1981). 

3. Oriental Influence. Both in late Mycenaean and in 
early archaic times, Greece was a marginal part of the Near 
Eastern cultures. Traces of Oriental influence are manifest 
in its mythology (Burkert, in Bremmer 1987: 10-40). The 
Hittite and Mesopotamian parallels to the succession myth 
in Hesiod’s Theogony as well as to the myth of the metal 
races in his Works and Days are well known (Walcot 1966). 
His account of Zeus’ battle against Typhon, though be¬ 
longing to the much wider attested dragon-battle theme, 
has close Oriental parallels (Fontenrose 1959); later ac¬ 
counts of the same myth took up new Oriental stimuli 
(Graf 1987: 90). Even closer to the Babylonian Enuma 
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Elish is another early Greek theogony whose traces are 
found in the Iliad (14.201 §302); the beginning of the 
cyclic Cypria recalls another detail of the same Babylonian 
epos (Burkert 1984: 88-90, 96-98). 

The exact circumstances of the underlying cultural con¬ 
tact are debated. Given the relative closeness between the 
respective Greek and Oriental myths, a contact in the early 
Iron Age, without too many distortions by a long indepen¬ 
dent oral tradition, seems the most likely solution. Both 
itinerant Oriental religious specialists (Burkert 1984: 15- 
42) and Greek merchants with their trading posts in N 
Syria (Boardman 1980: 38-54) may have brought the 
stories to Greece, either orally or in written form. 

F. Theogony and Cosmogony 

The earliest extant and most influential Greek account 
of the origins of the existing cosmos is the hexametrical 
poem Theogonia (The Coming Into Being of the Gods), com¬ 
posed by Hesiod of Ascra in Boetia about 700-675 b.c. 
(West 1966). It views the origins of our cosmos not as a 
creation, but as a procreation of its single divine members 
in a strictly genealogical and sexual form (Philippson 
1944: 7-42). Eros, the sexual drive, is among the very first 
primordial beings; the main elements of the physical world 
(sky, earth, sea, mountains, rivers) are born in the shape 
of the respective divinities; parthenogenesis, which is rare, 
denotes the otherness of the being thus brought forth. In 
three consecutive generations, the cosmos evolved to its 
present order, from Gaia (Earth) and Uranos (Sky) via 
their children the Titans, whose leader Cronus separated 
Earth and Sky by castrating his father, to the third gener¬ 
ation of Cronus’ children under the leadership of Zeus, 
who, after his victory over Cronus, the Titans and Typhon 
ordered the world by assigning the tasks (timai) to the 
respective gods. 

Despite the many Near Eastern influences (see E.3 
above), the Hesiodic account is unique in its specific world 
view. Whereas the Near Eastern myths presuppose a 
strongly hierarchized society around an absolute monarch 
and his palace, the Greek myth is modeled on a less rigidly 
stratified society of partly independent princes around a 
king, and on a social system in which the genealogical ties 
were predominant. In Near Eastern myths, man is created 
by the gods, to relieve them from the toils of working: man 
exists only as the slave of the gods. In the Theogony, what 
matters is not the physical creation of man but his social 
and religious position: it is defined, in the Prometheus 
myth, by sacrifice, which creates a reciprocal tie between 
gods and humans (Vernant 1974: 177-94), and by mar¬ 
riage, which institutes a firm genealogical order. 

Both the cosmogonies of Pre-Socratic philosophy (Kirk, 
Raven, and Schofield 1983: 7-71) and of later Orphic and 
related mythological poetry (West 1983) continued cos- 
mogonical speculation. Pre-Socratic philosophy, though 
often radically distant from tradition, makes use of myth¬ 
ological forms as easily decipherable allegories, as in Em¬ 
pedocles’ poem Pen Physeos (On Nature). Orphic cosmogon- 
ical poetry is set apart from Hesiod’s in its validity: such 
poems had no relevance to a wider public but were part ot 
the library of ritual specialists and of closed religious 
groups as early as the 5th cent. b.c. (Burkert 1982). Con¬ 
comitantly, Orphic poetry, purportedly the work ot the 
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heroical singers Orpheus and Musaeus, is close to apocry¬ 
phal religious poetry. 

G. Heroic Mythology, History, and the Epos 

L Heroic Myths. According to the Greek conception, a 
hero is a mortal accorded cultic honors after death; hero- 
ization of prominent men is still attested in historical times 
(Burkert 1985a: 312-19). Thus, most heroic cults are local, 
belonging to the ancestor of a family, a clan, or a polis; 
widespread hero-cults are rare. Heroes thus are concep¬ 
tually identical with historical persons: to the Greek mind, 
the deeds and genealogies of heroes are the early history 
of Greece (Finley 1975: 11-33). 

When heroic mythology becomes manifest to us in early 
archaic time, it had been transmitted orally over a long 
time, presumably mostly in the form of local epic poetry 
about the deeds of a single central hero. A fragment found 
recently of such a poem about the exploits of Heracles in 
Cos (late 6th cent, b.c.?) (Lloyd-Jones 1984) confirms ear¬ 
lier hypotheses about the existence of such local “ helden - 
lieder .” 

2. The Homeric Epos. The Iliad and the Odyssey are 
firmly rooted in this tradition of oral mythological story¬ 
telling whose formulation in smaller local epics sometimes 
still seems discernible. They draw upon the whole range 
of divine mythology which Hesiod systematized, and the 
main heroic personalities of both poems have their own 
mythical history which Homer alludes to or relates in 
longer digressions. The same holds true for other myths, 
which have no immediate connection with the main plot of 
the epos but are used as paradigms. The main event, of 
which the Iliad and the Odyssey narrate only a part, the 
siege and destruction of Troy, also is a mythical tale, even 
if its historicity could be proved (Foxhall and Davies 1984): 
the story of the war is told in traditional narrative patterns 
which have both Near Eastern parallels (see E.3) and 
possible ritual correspondences (Bremmer 1978). 

According to what the epos itself tells, its function is 
both to delight the audience and to propagate the glory of 
the heroes. The former function, common to heroic po¬ 
etry (Bowra 1952: 29), is always fulfilled in public, during 
a common meal or in an assembly, with the consent and 
control of the whole group. The latter function implies a 
normative aim: the deeds of the heroes are worth being 
remembered because they are exemplary. Besides, heroic 
epos shares the etiological function of myth, explaining 
the actual order of the Greek world by reference to a 
heroic past. For the 8th cent. b.c. the cult of epic heroes 
around Mycenaean graves and ruins begins to be attested 
to such an extent that it must have begun in this period 
(Coldstream 1977: 341-57). The reference to the major, 
Panhellenic epic cycles gave to these places and ruins not 
only an owner and a history, but made them part of a 
newly felt Greek unity: in the 9th/8th cent., Greece had 
overcome the local isolation characteristic of the poor 
conditions during the Dark Ages; the first colonial ven¬ 
tures broadened the horizons and awakened the feeling of 
a common Greek culture. 

3. Genealogical Poetry and the “Catalogue of 
Women.” An important subtype of mythical narrative is 
genealogy; again, not exact chronology or documentary 
historical truth, but etiology in the wide sense of the term 


(Calame, in Bremmer 1987: 153-86). Genealogical poetry 
was widespread in archaic Greece; the most comprehen¬ 
sive account was the Pseudo-Hesiodeic Gynaikon Katalogos 
(Catalogue of Women) (West 1985), a continuation of the 
Theogony which supplements the divine genealogies with 
those of the heroes (first half of the 6th cent. b.c.). Begin¬ 
ning with Prometheus’ son Deucalion, his grandson Hel- 
len, the ancestor of all Hellenes , and Hellen’s sons Dorus, 
Xuthus and Aeolus, the ancestors of the three major tribes 
of Greece, the Catalogue combines the genealogies of 
Greek heroic mythology into one more or less coherent 
system, ending one generation after the Trojan War. It is 
significant how emphasis is put on Panhellenic unity by the 
introduction, at the beginning of the genealogy, of epon¬ 
ymous heroes who are mere narrative constructs without 
any known cult: again, this points to the task of myth to 
give the Greek tribes and cities unity through a common 
descent. 

4. New Myths. Since mythical narration represented 
history, the gap between the end of the heroic tradition 
and the immediate present also needed filling. In this 
continuation of earlier myths, the memory of historical 
fact was conditioned by story patterns and by contempo¬ 
rary needs; despite the relatively short span of time this 
“oral history” covered, it would be unwise to rely on its 
historicity or chronological accurateness. Good examples 
of this are the accounts of the Dark Age migrations, even 
more so the foundation-legends of the new colonies 
around the Mediterranean and Black Sea (750-600 B.c.). 
In the course of not too long a period of oral transmission, 
historical facts were drastically transformed into mythical 
themes and patterns (Prinz 1979); only details backed up 
by institutions were preserved, such as the origin of the 
colonists (who kept their political ties with the mother-city 
and took over its religious institutions) or the name of the 
founder (who had a public cult on the agora); divine 
agency, foremost of Apollo in Delphi, was invoked as a 
means to legitimate the conquests. 

H. Archaic and Classical Poetry 

1. Choral Lyrics. In the course of the 7th cent, b.c., the 
creative oral performance of the epos became, with the 
canonization of written Homeric epic, a mere rhapsodic 
recitation of a fixed text. As a living means of public 
communication, it was ousted by choral lyrics which, by an 
impressive combination of word, music, and dance became 
the main vehicle of mythical narration in archaic Greece. 
Foremost among the choral poets was Stesichorus of Him- 
era (died ca. 556 b.c.), whom later literary critics regarded 
as homerikotatos , “closest to Homer” (Gentili 1984: 160-66; 
Burkert 1987: 50-53). His poetry is preserved only in 
fragments, but they support the information given by 
ancient sources that it was Stesichorus’ treatment of a great 
number of heroic myths which was to be most influential, 
especially for Attic tragedy. 

The continuant fluidity of myth is shown by its use in 
the victory odes of Pindar (52/518-after 446 b.c.), the only 
preserved body of Greek choral verse: he can adapt his 
version of the tradition to the individual circumstances of 
victor, victory, and celebration, even to the extent of im¬ 
plicitly contradicting himself or explicidy correcting a tra¬ 
ditional account (Kohnken 1971). 
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2. Ihigedy. Tragedy, the last public oral performance 
of myth (Rosier 1980), continued the etiological function. 
It often told the origin of Attic institutions and cults, and 
it took its stand in current politics: by projecting Athenian 
democracy into the time of the mythical heroes, it extolled 
and legitimated the democratic order. The tragedians’ new 
emphasis on problematical relationships between members 
of the same household or clan responded to contemporary 
feelings (Knox 1979); Euripides, in some plays, even at¬ 
tempted an analysis of female roles and psychology. Fi¬ 
nally, the dramatic interplay of gods and mortal heroes 
elucidated the relationship between man and god, often 
by stressing the utter incompatibility of the two (Graf 
1987: 162-65; Euripides: Eisner 1979). 

I. Philosophy and Demythizadon 

1. The Beginnings. Literacy, with its creation of poeti¬ 
cal texts, slowly destroyed the nearly limitless adaptability 
of oral tradition: as social and intellectual conditions 
changed, a gap opened up between the now fixed texts 
and their new readers. By the end of the Archaic Period, 
several strategies were available to deal with myths which 
seemed no longer acceptable. One was to accept the gist of 
tradition but to explain away all details which did not fit 
into a rational or commonsense view. This method was 
adopted especially by the historians, from its first repre¬ 
sentative, Hecataeus of Miletus (ca. 550-480 b.c.) to the 
end of antiquity. A second strategy was to reject tradition, 
mainly on moralistic grounds, as did the pre-Socratic phi¬ 
losophers Xenophanes of Colophon and Heraclitus of 
Ephesus (Kirk, Raven, and Schofield 1983: 168, 188, 209). 
This was much more lethal to myth than the petty rational¬ 
izations: they radically did away with the strict anthropo¬ 
morphic model of Greek mythology. A third way was 
allegorization, the figurative interpretation. It started in 
the explanation of Homer toward the end of the 6th 
century b.c. with Theagenes of Rhegium, a rhapsodist and 
as such also a professional interpreter of Homer, and with 
the Pythagoreans (Graf 1987: 176-78), and became the 
standard procedure to deal with mythology from Hellenis¬ 
tic time onward. 

2. The Sophists and Plato. Whereas rationalization of 
myth became the predilection of historians, philosophy 
continued to rely on allegorization or rejection. The Soph¬ 
ists of the 5th cent. b.c. rejected myth while retaining its 
normative aims: they used traditional themes in a new 
guise or created new myths as vehicles for moral and 
political education, the best known being the ‘'Choice of 
Heracles” invented by Socrates’ contemporary Prodicus of 
Ceus (Panofsky 1930). The same Prodicus developed a 
historical reading of divine myths and explained the gods 
as divine benefactors: this approach became quickly pop¬ 
ular and was systematized around 300 b.c. by Euhemerus 
of Messene after whom, somewhat unjustifiedly, the whole 
theory was labeled Euhemerism (Henrichs 1984: 140-52). 

Like the Sophists, Plato rejected traditional myths in 
their poetical shape; they were impious and immoral. At 
the same time, he could invent myths with an educational 
aim in the sophistic manner. More important, he used 
mythos, the rationally unverifiable tale, as a way to express 
things which he could not express by logos , in rational 
argumentation, either because, as with statements about 


the sensual world, their ontological status made logos im¬ 
possible, or, as with eschatology, because they were beyond 
human knowledge (Brisson 1982). 

3. Later Allegorical Interpretation. The Stoics, less 
radical than Plato, accepted traditional poetical myth but 
explained it allegorically, usually in terms of natural phe¬ 
nomena, less often moralistically. Due to the success of 
Stoicism, allegorical explanation became the most wide¬ 
spread strategy to deal with myth both in antiquity (L£- 
veque 1959; P6pin 1976) and after until the 18th cent., 
(Feldman and Richardson 1972). 

K. Myth in Rome 

Roman tradition had, at an early stage, radical histori- 
cized its mythology (Dumezil 1987: 63-93); modern schol¬ 
arship is still decoding early Roman history as myth (for a 
survey, see Grant 1971). All the more eagerly the Romans 
accepted Greek mythology, as part of Greek culture which 
they imitated and adapted, not as part of a living religious 
tradition. The great number of etiological myths for Ro¬ 
man cults (collected esp. in Ovid’s Fasti) seem to be of late 
and mainly scholarly origin. 

The Augustan Age, in its aim of giving new spiritual 
foundations to Rome, changed the status of myth. Vergil, 
in his Aeneid, expanded the Greek myth of Aeneas into an 
attempt to give a mythico-religious legitimation to Augus¬ 
tan Rome. The myth itself had been known in Italy in the 
6th cent, b.c., in Latium in the 4th cent. b.c. as foundation- 
legend of a local cult at Lavinium (Horsfall, in Bremmer- 
Horsfall 1987: 12-24). Ovid, though he was a poet without 
any belief in mythical normativity, explored the psycholog¬ 
ical aspects of myth in his Metamorphoses with a depth and 
skill theretofore unknown; myth became a mirror of hu¬ 
man behavior. Thus Ovid succeeded in giving myth a new, 
though precarious, relevance: to European culture up to 
the present day, the Metamorphoses were the main source 
for Greco-Roman mythology. 
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NAAM (PERSON) [Heb na c am\. An individual of the 
tribe of Judah, the son of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh (1 
Chr 4:15). 

David Channing Smith 


NAAMAH (PERSON) [Heb na c dma]. 1. Sister of Tubal- 
cain; daughter of Cain and Zillah (Gen 4:22). Naamah is 
mentioned in the J genealogy of Cain (Gen 4:17-22), along 
with her brother (Tubal-cain) and two half-brothers (Jabal 
and Jubal). Her inclusion is somewhat enigmatic. Daugh¬ 
ters are rarely mentioned in the genealogies of Genesis. 
Moreover, Naamah’s entry lacks the vocational informa¬ 
tion given for each of her brothers (Jabal as herdsmen; 
Jubal associated with instrumental musicians; Tubal-cain 
connected with workers in metal). Some traditions clarify 
her background by identifying her as Noah’s wife (Gen. 
Rab.) and associating her with singers (Tg. Ps.-J., Gen. 
Rab.). The antiquity of these traditions, however, is hard to 
verify. The inclusion of Naamah’s name in Gen 4:22 may 
simply indicate an attempt to present the reader with a 
balanced genealogy—two children for each of Lantech's 
two wives. 

2. Mother of Rehoboam, king of Judah (1 Kgs 14:21 = 
2 Chr 12:13; 1 Kgs 14:31). Naamah’s name occurs in her 
son’s introductory (1 Kgs 14:21 = 2 Chr 12:13) and 
concluding (1 Kgs 14:31) regnal formulae. The reference 
in the latter is unusual and is missing from some versions 
(Syriac, Ethiopian) and from the parallel account in 2 Chr 
12:16. Each reference to Naamah identifies her as “the 
Ammonitess.” This coincides with the tradition in 1 Kgs 
11:1, which lists Ammonite women among the foreign 
wives of Solomon. Moreover, according to 1 Kgs 12:24 
(LXX) Naamah was the daughter of Ana, son of Naash, 
king of the children of Ammon. If this is true, it lends 
credence to the theory that Solomon’s marriage to Naa¬ 
mah was a shrewd attempt to consolidate the territory 
captured by his father, David. See also REHOBOAM; 
QUEEN. 

Linda S. Schearing 

NAAMAH (PLACE) [Heb na c ama\. Town situated in the 
Shephelah, or lowlands, of Judah (Josh 15:41), within the 
same district as Lachish. This settlement, whose name 
perhaps means “pleasant town” (from n c m, “to be pleasant, 
delightful”), is listed among the towns within the tribal 
allotment of Judah (Josh 15:21-62). Although a location 
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in the Sorek valley near Timna has often been proposed 
(e.g., Abel GP t 89), a location farther to the S in the vicinity 
of Lachish seems more appropriate given Naamah’s inclu¬ 
sion in the same district. Unfortunately, its exact location 
has yet to be identified. 

Wade R. Kotter 


NAAMAN (PERSON) [Heb na c dmari\. The name of two 
men in the OT; it is derived from the stative verb n c m, “to 
be pleasant.” Other names, such as Naamah and Naomi, 
share the same origin. 

1. A member of the tribal families of Benjamin (Gen 
46:21; Num 26:40; 1 Chr 8:4, 7). In one genealogy (Gen 
46:21) he is listed as the son of Benjamin, and in another 
(1 Chr 8:4, 7) as the son of Bela, son of Benjamin. The 
differences between the genealogies ought to be seen in 
light of an intention to stress belonging rather than strict 
heredity (Aufrecht 1988). Outside these three texts, noth¬ 
ing is known of Naaman. From the perspective of genre, 
Gen 46:21 and 1 Chr 8:4, 7 are part of formal genealogies 
which received their final form in the postexilic period 
(Wilson 1977: 188). The first of these appears to be an 
expression of Gen 35:22b-23 (Johnson 1969: 21). On the 
other hand Num 26:40 is part of a census list, which, 
although postexilic in its present form, is based on an early 
military census of the monarchical period (Mendenhall 
1958). 

2. Commander-in-chief of the army of Aram-Damascus 
in the mid 9th century b.c.e., who became a leper and who 
visited the prophet Elisha for healing (2 Kgs 5:1—27). The 
biblical story tells of a powerful foreign soldier who had 
achieved fame on the battlefield, and who was trusted by 
his king (2 Kgs 5:1). He was, however, a leper. A young 
Israelite slave girl, captured in one of the Syrian raids on 
Israel, began the process of healing by telling her mistress, 
Naaman’s wife, that there was a prophet of great power in 
Israel. Initially, Naaman tried to gain access to the prophet 
Elisha through normal diplomatic channels (vv 4-7), but a 
serious misunderstanding by the Israelite king of the Syr¬ 
ian king’s intentions almost started a war. Finally, the 
general found Elisha, but when told, through an interme¬ 
diary, that all he had to do was bathe himself seven times 
in the Jordan he was furious (vv 8-12). His servant con¬ 
strained him to obey the prophet and eventually he was 
healed (vv 13-14). Naaman’s gratitude was great and he 
tried, unsuccessfully, to offer the prophet a gift. The gift 
was refused, but Naaman himself returned home with 
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some earth from Israel as a symbol of a newfound faith in 
Yahweh, the God of Israel. When he, as the trusted aide to 
the king of Syria, entered the temple of the Syrian god, 
Rimmon, he would remember Yahweh and Israel (vv 15- 
19). The story ends with an attempt by Gehazi to trick 
Naaman out of some of his baggage, and the transfer of 
Naaman’s leprosy to Gehazi as punishment (vv 20-27). 

The story is remarkable in many ways. Externally, such 
a visit of a high-ranking officer of Aram-Damascus to 
Israel is most unusual against the background of the 
almost continual conflict between the two countries. The 
reign of Ahab was a time of warfare with only minor 
intervals of peace (1 Kgs 20:1-34; 22:1-40). Following 
Ahab’s death Israelite territories on the E side of the 
Jordan were put in jeopardy (2 Kgs 1:1; 3:1-27), and from 
this time until the death of Elisha some fifty years later 
war was the norm rather than the exception (2 Kgs 6:8- 
7:20; 8:2-9:27; 12:17-18; 13:3-9, 24-25). During this 
period there were short times of peace, and from the 
stories of Elisha (2 Kgs 8:7—15) there is an account of a 
close relationship between the prophet and the king of 
Aram-Damascus, Ben Hadad. Whether this cordiality ex¬ 
tended to the diplomatic level is not clear, but it should be 
noted that the two sides were not averse to burying their 
differences in the face of a common enemy. Ahab had 
fought with a coalition of western kings, including Damas¬ 
cus, against the Assyrians at Qarqar in 853 b.c.e. (ANET, 
278-79), and in 734 b.c.e. Israel and Damascus teamed 
up against Ahaz of Jerusalem (2 Kgs 16:5-9). So, while 
the visit is highly unusual, it need not have been impossi¬ 
ble. 

Exactly when the visit took place is impossible to say. In 
the order of the Elisha stories it comes soon after the death 
of Ahab and the rebellion of Naaman, that is, after 850 
b.c.e., and before Elisha’s visit to Damascus (2 Kgs 8:7- 
15), which must have taken place before 843 b.c.e. But the 
stories of Elisha are not necessarily in chronological order. 
Note that Gehazi reappears in chap. 8 with no hint of his 
leprosy or disfavor with Elisha. 

Internally, the story is a fascinating example of Hebrew 
narrative art. Of all the stories associated with the prophet, 
and which obviously originated from the supporters of the 
prophet, this one has the most highly developed plot and 
contains the largest number of characters (Hobbs 2 Kings 
WBC, 58—69). The movement from problem (Naaman’s 
condition) to resolution of that problem (the healing) is 
not direct, but twists and turns down many paths until the 
denouement. The story also contains what can only be 
called a comedy of manners, almost bordering on a farce. 
It is the servants, the slave girl (2 Kgs 5:2—3) and the 
servants of Naaman (vv 13-14), who aid the process of 
healing, whereas the important characters, such as the 
kings, misunderstand the situation and almost start a war. 

The nature of Naaman’s leprosy is not exactly clear, 
although it can be assumed from v 27 that it was a disease 
of the skin. It was therefore not “Hansen’s disease’’ (Coch¬ 
rane 1963; Pilch 1985) (see also LEPROSY), and not some¬ 
thing for which Naaman, unlike Uzziah (2 Kgs 15:5), was 
forced into quarantine. 

In the present collection of Elisha stories, 2 Kings 5 
provides a perfect counterpart to 2 Kings 1, and a near 
parallel to 2 Kings 8. In contrast to the Israelite king, 


Ahaziah, who sought healing from a foreign god, Baal- 
zebub of Ekron, a foreign dignitary and a foreign king 
seek help in their sickness from the God of Israel and his 
prophet. This contrast between the behavior of Israel and 
the behavior of foreign nations becomes a common theme 
in the prophetic tradition (Jer 2:10-11). It is to this inci¬ 
dent, among others, that Jesus referred in justification of 
his gentile mission (Luke 4:27). 
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T. R. Hobbs 


NAAMATHITE [Heb na c amdti]. Zophar, one of Job s 
three friends, is called a Naamathite, i.e., a man from 
Naamah (Job 2:11; 11:1; 20:9; 42:9). There were various 
places and tribes called Naamah; e.g., a town in Judah 
(Josh 15:41), a place in Nejd (central Arabia: Na c dmah; 
Yaqut n.d., V: 293), and a Sabean clan (n c mt, Harding 
1971: 594). Tentatively, one may favor a Sabean back¬ 
ground for Zophar. In this case, the homelands of Job’s 
friends encircle the whole Arabian peninsula: Bildad is 
from Shuah, i.e., the middle Euphrates, NE Arabia; Eli- 
phaz the Temanite comes from either Edom or Tayma, 
NW Arabia in either case; and Zophar comes from S 
Arabia (Knauf 1983: 25-26). 

The S Arabian origin of Zophar is also assumed by the 
LXX, which makes him a Minaean (by metathesis m c n- 
instead of r? c m-). This, however, reflects the Minaeans' 
suzerainty over most of W Arabia, which they gained in 
ca. 400 b.c. See MEUN1M; MEINIM. Before 400 b.c., at 
the time of the book of Job’s composition, the Sabeans 
controlled the N Arabian trading cities (cf. Job 6:19). See 
TEMA (PLACE). 
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NAARAH (PERSON) [Heb na c dra]. Identified as one of 
the wives of Ashhur (I Chr 4:5-6). 

H. C. Lo 


NAARAH (PLACE) [Heb na c drd]. Var. NAARAN. A city 
on the border of Ephraim and Manasseh near Jericho 
(Josh 16:7), It is probably the same site as Naaran (Heb 
ria c dran; see Boling and Wright Joshua AB, 402) in 1 Chr 
7:28, though in this list it belongs to Ephraim, suggesting 
it is inside the border on Ephraim’s side. 

The site is listed immediately before Jericho, indicating 
proximity; note also Boling and Wright Joshua AB, 402, 
who take rJrth (MT) as having a directive ending. Conse¬ 
quently, several identifications have been offered for 
Naarah. Eusebius’ Onomast. 136.24 describes Noorath as a 
Jewish settlement 5 Roman miles from Jericho. This would 
be Roman Jericho near Wadi el-Qilt. The site of el-Aujeh 
is ca. 5 miles NE of Jericho. 

More commonly, Naarah is identified as the modern Tel 
el-Jisr (M.R. 190144) ca. 3.5 miles NW of Jericho. Jisr is 
just below the springs, Ain Nu c eimeh and Ain Duyuq (the 
latter preserves the name of Duk, a citadel in the Hasmo- 
nean period). These springs qualify as the “waters of 
Jericho” E of the border referred to in Josh 16:1 (GTTOT, 
163). Josephus (Ant 17.13.1 §340) says Archelaus (ethnarch 
of Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, 4 b.c-6 a.d.) rebuilt 
Jericho. Then he “diverted half the water with which the 
village of Neara used to be watered” to irrigate the planta¬ 
tions for his new city of Archelais. This locates Neara 
(Naarah) near Jericho and associates it with a good water 
supply. The narrative is not decisive but it appears that 
Naarah is nearer to Jericho than to Archelais. The identi¬ 
fication with Tel el-Jisr is based on the discovery in 1918 of 
a synagogue floor from the 6th century a.d. Jewish villages 
are not common here, so this has been taken as support 
for the identification of Naarah with Jisr even though the 
distance is not quite exact. Avi-Yonah (EAEHL 3: 891) cites 
a midrash, Lam. Rab. 45a, which mentions the enmity 
between Naaran and neighboring Jericho. Jews were still 
mentioned in the 5th century a.d. (Life of Saint Chanton) 
and the 6th century (Palladius h. Laus. 48). 

However, Kallai (HGB) points out that such late “data” 
does not support earlier identifications, and there is no 
archaeological evidence for the earlier site. Glueck (1951) 
favored the first ruin N of Jericho in the Jordan valley 
proper, Kh. el-Ayash (because of its Iron I—II pottery) 
near Wadi el-Auja. Most identify the nearest Roman ruin, 
Kh. el-Auja et-Tahta as Herodian Archelais. Kallai (HGB, 
160, n. 131) notes confusion in the designation of sites, 
which complicates the identification. Kallai also notes an 
additional site NE of Kh. el-Mifgir (M.R. 193193). It has 
Iron Age finds and should be considered as a possible 
identification for Naarah. It is near enough to Tell el-Jisr 
to be related to it. Kallai (HGB, 165) concludes, however, 
that there is no conclusive identification. 
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Henry O. Thompson 


NAARAI (PERSON) [Heb na c aray]. The son of Ezbai 
and one of David’s mighty men (1 Chr 11:37). In the 
parallel passage at 2 Sam 23:35 he is called Paarai the 
Arbite, and it is not possible to decide definitely which is 
the more original reading. For a discussion of the variants, 
see EZBAI. 

Stephen Pisano 


NAATHUS (PERSON) [Gk Naathos]. One of the sons of 
Addi who returned with Ezra (1 Esdr 9:31). While in 
Codex Alexandrinus the name appears as naathos, it ap¬ 
pears as lathos in Codex Vaticanus. He was one of the 
Israelites who had married foreign wives and had to put 
them away with their children in accordance with Ezra’s 
reform. He is possibly the same person as Adna in the 
parallel list in Ezra 10:30. 

Jin Hee Han 

NABAL (PERSON) [Heb nabal] . A wealthy sheep-and- 
goat owner from Maon who was the husband of Abigail (1 
Sam 25:2—3). When David, who was fleeing from Saul, 
heard that Nabal was shearing his sheep in Carmel, where 
he tended his flocks, he sent ten young men to inform 
Nabal that he did not harm any of his men while he was 
with them in the wilderness. David then asked for help 
from Nabal. Instead of reacting positively, Nabal behaved 
arrogantly and refused to give any provisions to David’s 
men. At this, David called his men to arms against Nabal 
but was intercepted by Abigail, who sent gifts of food to 
David. She pleaded on her husband’s behalf, reminding 
David that Nabal, as his name implied, was a fool (Heb 
nabal, “foolish, senseless”; cf. Prov 17:7). She then pre¬ 
dicted that the Lord would establish David’s house -and 
preserve his life from his enemies (1 Sam 25:28-31). 
Because of her intercession David decided not to kill 
Nabal. Abigail told Nabal of his reprieve the morning after 
a banquet when “Nabal’s wine had left him,” and at this 
“his heart died within him; he became a stone” (1 Sam 
25:37). Ten days later he died and David took Abigail as 
his wife. 

Despite the popular etymology of Nabal’s name, it has 
been suggested that nabal may originally have had another 
meaning (cf. Akk niblu, scion), since “no parents would 
name their child ‘Fool’ ” although it may have been a 
nickname (EDB, 1589). Levenson (1978: 13-14) suggests 
that his real name may have been suppressed “in order to 
give him a name indicative of his character.” Nabal is 
referred to as a Calebite (v 3) and we are told that he was 
from Maon and his business was in Carmel (v 2). According 
to the LXX he was a Carmelite (v 5) and Josephus (Ant 
6.13.6) calls him a Ziphite. These variants reflect the settle¬ 
ment of the clan of Caleb in the fertile area of Judea S of 
Hebron where Maon, Ziph, and Carmel were located. 

McCarter (1 Samuel AB, 402) points out that “the story 
is designed to illustrate the excellent qualities of one of 
David’s wives” and that by marrying Abigail, David ex¬ 
tended his base of power into Hebron, where he would 
become king later on (2 Sam 2:1-4). Nabal’s sudden death 
at the hand of the Lord (1 Sam 25:38) brought to fulfill- 
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ment Abigail’s prediction that the Lord would eliminate 
David’s enemies (1 Sam 25:29). 
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NABARIAH (PERSON) [Gk Nabanas]. One of the six 
men who stood on Ezra’s left as he read aloud the law of 
Moses to the people in the open square before the east 
gate of the temple (1 Esdr 9:44). His name appears as 
Nabadias in the Vulgate. Ezra’s public reading occurred on 
the day of the New Year, which was a day of convocation 
(Num 29:1-6). Josephus connects this event with the Feast 
of Tabernacles (Ant 11.5.5). The name does not appear in 
the parallel list in Neh 8:4. 

Jin Hee Han 

NABATEANS [Gk Nabataioi]. People from the Arab 
kingdom of Nabatea, which played an important role in 
the history of Palestine as early as the 2d century b.c., 
supporting the Maccabeans Judas and Jonathan (1 Macc 
5:24-28; 9:35). The Nabatean king Aretas IV is men¬ 
tioned in 2 Cor 11:32-33. This kingdom, with its capital 
at Petra, flourished during the late Hellenistic and early 
Roman imperial periods. The Nabateans (or “Nabataeans”) 
designated themselves as the Nabatu (nbtw), and are known 
either as the Nabataioi or as “Arabs” by Greek writers. 
Their territory embraced parts of modern S Syria, Jordan, 
the Negeb of Israel, the Sinai, portions of the E deserts of 
Egypt, and the NW region of Saudi Arabia. Within this 
region, over 1,000 archaeological sites have been cataloged 
as being Nabatean or containing remains described as 
Nabatean (Wenning 1987; Gatier and Salles 1988). The 
expanding corpus of Nabatean Aramaic inscriptions has 
also reached over 4,000, although most of these are merely 
graffiti and the longer ones consist mainly of stereotyped 
funerary phrases. The reconstruction of their history is 
dependent on Greek, Latin, and Jewish classical sources 
(Starcky DBSup 7: 886-1017; Hammond 1973; and Bow- 
ersock 1983 are fundamental). 

A. Origins 

The prehistory of the Nabateans remains controversial. 
The relations of the Greco-Roman Nabateans with the 
earlier Ishmaelite tribe of NEBAIOTH mentioned in the 
OT has been rejected on linguistic grounds. The discovery 
of the spelling Nabaydt in N Arabian texts agrees with that 
of the Hebrew Bible (Nabaydt) and the Assyrian records 
(Nabaiati; with variants), which seems to suggest that this 
early tribe was unrelated to the later Nabateans, whose 
name appears as Nabatu in their Aramaic inscriptions. The 
absence of the yod and presence of the emphatic tet (rather 
than taw) makes it difficult to assume any relationship 
between the two. Instead, scholars have sought for the 
origins of the Nabateans in S Arabia, where the root nbt 
appears in the SW Semitic dialects ( DBSup 7:900), but 
neither the Nabatean pantheon nor their cultural traits 
seem typical of this region. Moreover, the root nbt is known 


in NW Semitic much earlier than its appearance in S 
Arabia. Historical and geographical factors also suggest 
that the Nabateans arose within the Aramaic-speaking 
world of the so-called “Fertile Crescent.” Within this con¬ 
text, it has been proposed they were a subtribe of Qedar 
(Knauf 1986) or from the sphere of the Persian Gulf (Milik 
1982), possibly in the vicinity of the al-Hasa or Hofuf oasis 
near ancient Gerrha (Graf fc.). 

Wherever their origins, by 312 b.c. the Nabateans were 
centered at Petra, where they defended themselves suc¬ 
cessfully from an attack by Antigonous the One-Eyed, a 
veteran commander from Alexander the Great’s eastern 
campaigns (Hieronymus of Cardia apud Diodorus Siculus 
19.95). This same source also indicates they had already 
established themselves as merchants engaged in the prof¬ 
itable aromatic trade from S Arabia. In 259 b.c., the Zenon 
papyri represented them as part of the ethnographic land¬ 
scape of the Hauran and N Transjordan (Papin greci e 
latini, 406). By the 2d century b.c., they occupied the 
coastal areas of the Red Sea, where they harassed Ptole¬ 
maic merchant ships (Diodorus 3.43.5). With the eclipse 
of the Minaean kingdom in S Arabia by 100 b.c., formerly 
the main transporters of aromatics to the Mediterranean 
(Strabo 16.4.18), the Nabateans emerged into prominence 
as the primary conveyors of frankincense and myrrh from 
S Arabia, no longer just middlemen. In the process, they 
developed numerous settlements along the caravan routes 
between the Hijaz and Damascus, and between Petra and 
Gaza. 

B. History of the Monarchy 

The relations of the Nabatean kings with the Hasmo- 
nean and Herodian dynasties of Judea (Kasher 1988) and 
with the Roman authorities (Bowersock 1983; Funke 1989) 
are the context in which the few historical facts regarding 
Nabatea emerge in the ancient sources. However, Nabatean 
Aramaic inscriptions also have helped establish a more 
secure chronology and sequence for the Nabatean mon- 
archs. 

Aretas 1 (fl. 170-160 b.c.) is the first known Nabatean 
monarch, the friend of the Maccabean rulers Judas and 
Jonathan (1 Macc 5:24-28; 15:22; cf. 2 Macc 12:10-12). 
He is probably the ruler “Aretas, King of the Nabateans” 
mentioned in the earliest known Nabatean inscription 
found at Elusa in the Negeb. See ARETAS. A king named 
Rabbel 1 has sometimes been assigned to the long interval 
between Aretas I and II, but the epigraphic evidence cited 
in support of this hypothesis is uncertain ( DBSup 7: 905; 
cf. Bowersock 1983: 71-73). 

During the reign of Aretas II (fl. 100 b.c.), the Naba¬ 
teans became embroiled with Alexander Jannaeus, the 
Hasmonean king who captured the port city of Gaza from 
the Arab monarch. Aretas also is probably the Arab king 
“Herotimus” who conducted campaigns into Egypt and 
Syria (Justin 39.5). 

Obodas I (ca. 93-85 b.c.) was also in continual conflict 
with Alexander Jannaeus during his reign, finallv defeat¬ 
ing him about 90 b.c. (Jos. Ant 13.13.5 [375]) and seizing 
territories in Moab and Galaaditis from him (13.[382]). In 
87 b.c., the Seleucid king Antiochus XII was defeated at 
Cana in S Syria and was killed by the forces oi Obodas (A nt 
13.15.1 [387-91]; JW 1.4.7 [99-102]). After Obodas* 
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death, a royal cult developed around him, centered in the 
Negeb city that bears his name (Negev 1986). 

Aretas III (85-62/1 b.c.) was king when the first great 
expansion of Nabatea took place. Known as the “philhel- 
lene” from his coins, Aretas expanded the borders of 
Nabatea into S Syria as far as Damascus and struggled with 
Alexander Jannaeus for control of Moab and Gilead in 
Transjordan. More intimate relations existed between Ar¬ 
etas and the Idumean ruler Antipater, the father of Herod 
the Great. In 63 b.c, they combined their forces in support 
of the Hasmonean claimant Hyrcanus before being re¬ 
pelled by the Roman general Pompey, In the aftermath, 
Nabatea became a client-state of Rome. There is no record 
of Aretas III after 62 b.c. 

A king named Obodas II has been postulated as the 
successor of Aretas III based on several coins bearing his 
name and a portrait of an unusual nature. The coins 
enumerated for the first three years of his reign are placed 
between 62-60 b.c. (Meshorer 1975: 16-20). This putative 
predecessor to Malichus I is more problematic now with 
the publication of the Tell esh-Shuqafiya inscription dated 
to the 26th year of the reign of Malichus I and the 18th 
(not 14th) year of Cleopatra VII Philopater (Jones et al. 
1988). This text, dated to 35/34 b.c., firmly places the 
accession year of Malichus I in the year 61/60 b.c., leaving 
a possible gap of only one year for the hypothesized 
Obodas, assuming that Aretas III died in 62 b.c., not in 61 
b.c. 

Malichus I (61-30 b.c.) ruled during the period of civil 
war and turmoil in Rome, producing shifts in his alliance 
and diplomatic maneuvering. In 55 b.c., Gabinius, the 
governor of Syria, attacked Nabatea and exacted tribute 
from Malichus. In 47 b.c. Malichus supplied military aid 
to Caesar at Alexandria, but later supported the Parthians 
who invaded Judea in 40 b.c., rather than Mark Antony, 
which placed him at odds with Herod the Great and 
Antony when they were expelled. Afterward, he was 
forced to pay a large indemnity to Rome (Dio Cassius 
48.41.5), and Antony also exacted revenues and territories 
from Malichus at the request of his lover Queen Cleopatra 
of Egypt (49.32.5; Ant 15.4.1 [92-96]; JW 1 .[360]). In 31 
b.c., Herod attacked Nabatea and defeated the forces of 
Obodas near Philadelphia (modern Amman). The defeat 
of Antony and Cleopatra at Actium in the same year 
marked the transition to Augustan rule in the Near East. 
Nabatean favor with the new regime was gained by their 
destroying Cleopatra’s ships at the Suez in her abortive 
attempt to escape from Rome (Plutarch Ant. 69.3; Dio 
51.7.1). 

Obodas III (30-9 b.c.) enjoyed more cordial relations 
with Rome and Judea. In 26 b.c. he supported the Roman 
campaign of Aelius Callus into S Arabia with 1,000 Naba¬ 
tean troops commanded by Syllaeus, his minister. Naba¬ 
tean relations with Herod the Great also appear to have 
been friendly as a result of Syllaeus, who even attempted 
to marry Salome, Herod’s sister, until Herod made the 
arrangement dependent on his conversion to Judaism (Ant 
16.7.6 [225]). At Obodas’ death, Syllaeus attempted to seize 
control of Nabatea, but was thwarted by Herod’s advisor 
Nicolaus of Damascus. Augustine later had the ambitious 
Nabatean minister executed (Strabo 16.4.24). 

The lengthy reign of Aretas IV (9 b.c.-40 a.d.) marks 


the apogee of the Nabatean kingdom. He appears to have 
been from a collateral branch of the royal house and 
assumed the throne without the approval of Augustus, 
embroiling himself in controversy with Rome during the 
early years of his reign. Afterward, however, Aretas, 
known as “the lover of his people,” brought about the 
great expansion and development of the Nabatean realm, 
bringing him into contact and sometimes conflict with the 
Herodian dynasts and Rome. His rule marks the architec¬ 
tural development of the Nabatean capital at Petra, the 
establishment of the entrepot at HEGRA in the Hijaz, and 
the flourishing of the cities along the Petra-Gaza road in 
the Negeb. The political, commercial, and cultural aspects 
of Nabatea reached a high point under his rule. 

Literary references to the reign of Malichus II (a.d. 40— 
70) are minimal, which has led to it being characterized as 
one of political and economic decline. However, he appears 
to have been the Nabatean king mentioned in Penplus Mans 
Erythraei 19, implying that trade was still flowing from the 
Red Sea port of Leuke Kome to Petra at the time. Com¬ 
mercial and military activity also continued at Hegra in his 
reign, with its citizens occupying the distant N Arabian 
oasis of Dumah (Jauf) in the Wadi Sirhan. In a.d. 67, he 
provided military assistance of 1,000 cavalry and 5,000 
infantry to the Romans during the First Jewish Revolt, 66- 
73 (JW 3.4.2 [68]). A Nabatean inscription discovered at 
Rome in 1989 also appears to date to his reign. 

Rabbel II (a.d. 70—106) came to the throne in his minor¬ 
ity, with his mother Shuqailat ruling as regent until a.d. 
75. His accession appears to have been marked by turmoil. 
A certain Damasi, the scion of an important Nabatean 
aristocratic family at Hegra, led a revolt against the royal 
house of Petra. Support for the uprising included tribes 
from the far N of the Nabatean realm as well as the citizens 
of his Hijazi home. The phrase “who brought life and 
deliverance to his people” that appears in Rabbel II’s 
titulary from a.d. 75 and afterward probably refers to his 
participation in quelling the rebellion (Graf 1988: ISO- 
81). During his reign, Bostra became the new center for 
the royal house or at least an alternative to the traditional 
capital at Petra. Inscriptions in the Negeb also indicate that 
there was an important development of the agricultural 
resources of the region during his reign. For his long rule, 
two queens are known, Gamilat (a.d. 76-102) and Hagru 
(a.d. 102-106), who are designated as Rabbel’s “sisters,” 
the daughters of Malichus II. 

In a.d. 106, the governor of Syria, Cornelius Palma, 
annexed the Nabatean kingdom to Rome. The failure of 
Trajan to take the title “Arabicus” and the presence of the 
phrase Arabia adqmsita on coins of his reign (rather than 
Arabia capta) is thought to suggest a peaceful annexation; 
other indications suggest that some force was required and 
some conflict took place (Bowersock 1983: 79-82; Graf 
1989: 378-88). The transition to Roman rule is marked by 
the Babatha archive, discovered at En-gedi, containing 
documents that stretch from a.d. 93 to the outbreak of the 
Bar Kokhba revolt in a.d. 132 (Bowersock 1983: 76-79). 
There is no trace of the descendants of the Nabatean royal 
house in these documents or other sources after the an¬ 
nexation. The theory that a putative Malichus III ruled 
over a truncated portion of the kingdom no longer seems 
viable (Graf 1988: 176-77). The archive of Babatha does 
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reveal that an Obodas was the crown prince of Nabatea in 
a.d. 98, but his fate after the annexation remains un¬ 
known. Unlike most client-kingdoms annexed by Rome, 
there is no evidence of any of the descendants of the 
Nabatean royal family serving in Roman imperial admin¬ 
istration or obtaining senatorial status. Trajan did draft six 
auxiliary units—the cohortes Ulpiae Petraorum —from the 
Nabatean army, although they were assigned to adjacent 
provinces of the East and soon disappeared (Bowsher 
1990). Although Bostra became the capital of the Roman 
province, Petra received the title of metropolis under 
Trajan and served as the administrative center for the S 
region. The tomb of the Roman governor L. Aninius 
Sextius Florentinus (ca. a.d. 127) is even located at the old 
Nabatean capital city. 

C. Language and Inscriptions 

The fundamental study of the grammatical and epi- 
graphical aspects of Nabatean Aramaic remains that of 
Cantineau (1930-32). The Aramaic language used by the 
Nabateans has its greatest affinity to that employed earlier 
as the lingua franca of the Achaemenid Persian period. 
However, this language was adopted; the native language 
of the Nabateans was an Arabic dialect akin to classical 
Arabic. This is reflected in the fact that their personal 
names are primarily Arabic (Healey 1989), typically 
spelled according to the orthographic practices of the 
earlier imperial Aramaic (Diem 1973). The peculiar pale¬ 
ography of the 4,000 Nabatean texts (DBSup 7: 924-37) 
also indicates that it was the basis for the development of 
the Arab script. Late texts also contain a more substantial 
Arabic vocabulary and syntactical element, forming the 
basis for the theory of the gradual Arabization of the 
language. However, the loanwords represent a rather small 
specialized vocabulary that is mostly funerary and political 
in nature (O’Connor 1986). The basic Arabic onomasticon 
of Nabatea and the presence of nearly classical Arabic in 
an Aramaic Nabatean text of ca. a.d. 100 (Negev 1986) 
argues against the progressive Arabization of the lan- 
guage. 

The Nabateans were obviously polylingual, writing and 
speaking in other languages indigenous to the region, as 
is suggested by bilingual texts in the related but different 
proto-Arabic dialects of Thamudic and Safaitic. The later 
texts also mention tribes of the Nabatean realm and peti¬ 
tions to deities known from the Nabatean pantheon (Graf 
1989: 358-75). Aramaic apparently was used by the Arab 
rulers primarily for formal and monumental purposes, 
but they normally spoke in Arabic. Any future history of 
Nabatea must now consider this larger corpus of non- 
Aramaic texts. In similar fashon, Nabatean material cul¬ 
ture is diverse. Neither the distinctive “eggshell”-thin pot¬ 
tery finds nor Aramaic inscriptions are necessarily indica¬ 
tors of the presence or extent of the Nabatean realm (cf. 
Graf 1986). Instead, the fact that the Nabateans preserved 
the indigenous cults of the Edomites, Moabites, and Syri¬ 
ans, wrote in diverse scripts, and spoke several languages 
suggests a heterogeneous society in which the indigenous 
populations of Transjordan, N Arabia, and elsewhere were 
assimilated under Nabatean hegemony. The term “Naba¬ 
teans” should then be understood as a vast political alliance 
of various peoples. 


D. Nabatean Relations with Judaism and Christianity 

Relations between the Nabatean monarchs and the Has- 
monean and Herodian dynasties were generally intimate, 
but occasionally strained (Rasher 1988). The conflicts of 
Alexander Jannaeus with the Nabatean kings obviously 
were a result of their expansionist policies after the col¬ 
lapse of the Hellenistic kingdoms. The struggles with the 
Herodian dynasty were prompted by similar ambitions. 
Nevertheless, the relations with the Jews generally appears 
to have been cordial, as suggested by a Jewish presence at 
Hegra and by the archive of the Jewess Babatha, whose 
family had peacefully settled within Nabatean territory 
(Bowersock 1983: 76-78). In fact, the flourishing of Na¬ 
batea under Aretas IV offers an excellent parallel to that 
of Judea under Herod the Great, whose mother Cypros 
was herself of Nabatean descent. Both client-kingdoms 
assimilated substantial influences from Greco-Roman cul¬ 
ture, as witnessed by the architecture and art of each 
realm. This “Hellenized” Nabatea even has been viewed as 
a model for the world of the NT, particularly the Galilean 
countryside of Jesus (Schwank 1983). However, such ele¬ 
ments are more difficult to locate within Nabatean society 
at large, outside of the upper strata. The Nabatean hinter¬ 
land is more a reflection of local and indigenous tradition 
than a synthesis of native and Greco-Roman culture. It is 
interesting that at the core of Nabatean art there existed a 
nonfigurative tradition that apparently produced two icon¬ 
oclastic reactions against the adoption of Hellenistic figu¬ 
rative representations, one in the reign of Aretas IV, and 
the other after the annexation in a.d. 106, two periods 
when foreign influences on Nabatea were substantial (Pa- 
trich 1990). 

The relations of Nabatea with the rise of Christianity 
are more obscure. The Church Fathers often associated 
the “magi” mentioned in the birth narrative of Jesus with 
Arabia, the land of “frankincense and myrrh” (1 Clem. 
25.1-2; Dial. Trypho 78.1; Tertullian, Adv. Marcion 3.13). 
Consequently, some modern scholars have postulated that 
the magi were Nabateans from Petra (e.g., Charbel 1985), 
although most have preferred Babylon or Persia for their 
home country. More certain is the fact that the daughter 
of Aretas IV—probably Sha c udat ( DBSup 7: 914)—was the 
wife that Herod Antipas divorced in order to marry Her- 
odias, the wife of his half-brother Herod Philip. This 
action, condemned by John the Baptist (Matt 14:3-12 and 
par), led to military conflict between the royal households 
(Ant 18.5.1-3 [109-25]). The only clear allusion to the 
Nabateans in the NT is in the account of Paul s escape 
from the governor of Aretas IV and the city of Damascus 
(2 Cor 11:32-33). Paul’s earlier sojourn in Arabia (Gal 
1:17) is more difficult to locate, although the Decapolis 
region has been suggested. 

No traces of Nabatean conversion to Christianity appear 
until the Byzantine period. The Christian scholar Origen 
of Alexandria participated in a synod at Bostra. an old 
Nabatean center and the capital of Arabia, whose bishop 
Beryllus was the subject of a doctrinal inquiry (Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. VI.33). Petra was also the home of several 
prominent Sophist philosophers and rhetoricians at the 
time (Bowersock 1983: 135). But it is not until the time of 
Constantine that there is any record of churches at Petra 
and in the desert hinterland of Arabia (Eus. Comm, on 
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Isaiah, 42.11 = PG 24.392). In a.d. 325, bishops from 
Bostra, Philadelphia (Amman), and Aela ( c Aqaba) partici¬ 
pated in the Council of Nicea, but no bishops from Petra 
were present. Nevertheless, later in the 4th century, hellen- 
ized bishops were active at Petra (DBSup 7: 921—23), but by 
this time Nabatean presence is difficult to trace in Arabia. 
There are no dated Nabatean inscriptions from Petra or 
Bostra after the annexation of the kingdom in a.d. 106. 
Emigration by many Nabateans from the heartland of the 
province to the peripheral regions of the Sinai, the E 
deserts of Egypt, and the Arabian peninsula evidently took 
place. Inscriptions from the postannexation period are 
from the fringes of the province or border regions (Wen- 
ning 1987: 305). The last dated inscription in Nabatean 
Aramaic is from a.d. 356 in the Hijaz (Wenning 1987: 
305). 
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NABONIDUS (PERSON). The successor of Labasi- 
Marduk, who ruled as king of Babylon for seventeen years 
(556—539 b.c.), and who was on the throne when Cyrus 
took Babylon in 539 b.c. Nabonidus, the father of Belshaz¬ 
zar, appears only in the book of Daniel, but was confused 
with the infamous Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar 
(Hartman, Di Leila Daniel AB, 50). He appears by his 
proper name (Aram nbny; see Milik 1956, 407-11) in an 
Aramaic document found three decades ago at Qumran, 
entitled “The Prayer of Nabonidus.” 

Berossus, in his Babyloniaca, notes that Nabonidus was 
not related to any of his predecessors, although in his own 
inscriptions he claims to have been a legitimate successor 
of Nebuchadnezzar (605-562 b.c.) and Neriglissar (560- 
556 b.c.). The problem of how and when he seized power 
remains a difficult one to resolve. Neriglissar died shortly 
after his Cilician campaign in early April of 556 b.c. Yet 
Berossus says his son and successor, Labasi-Marduk, ruled 
for another nine months before Nabonidus took control. 
Unfortunately, the dated cuneiform contract tablets sup¬ 
port a reign of only about two months for Labasi-Marduk, 
after which cities from Nippur to Babylon and Sippar 
dated their documents to the accession year of Nabonidus. 
Berossus claims that Labasi-Marduk was put out of the way 
by a group of “friends” because of “the evil practices he 
manifested.” It has been suggested that Nabonidus’ own 
son, Belshazzar, may have had a hand in the murder of 
Labasi-Marduk, with the ultimate goal in mind of becom¬ 
ing king himself. Those who support this view point out 
that Belshazzar had business dealings with prominent 
banking families that were influential in Babylon during 
the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar and Neriglissar. Further¬ 
more, he appears to have profited from the confiscation of 
property belonging to Neriglissar following Labasi-Mar- 
duk’s death. Despite these circumstances, however, there is 
no direct evidence to support this conclusion. 

Whatever the case, certain of Nabonidus’ own inscrip¬ 
tions do support Berossus’ contention that he “bore no 
relation to the royal race.” He was, in all probability, of 
western Aramean origin and was well advanced in age 
when he ascended the throne. He claims to have been an 
only child who had no followers and no desire to become 
king. To a limited extent, this view is supported by the 
contents of the famous “biography” of his mother, Adad- 
guppi, which was found several decades ago in Harran 
(Gadd 1958). While this and other important inscriptions 
were erected there by Nabonidus himself after his return 
from Arabia, they nevertheless focus on his restoration of 
the Ehulhul temple of Sin and his apparent preoccupation 
with this god. Adad-guppi asserts that she was responsible 
for Nabonidus’ becoming acquainted with Nabopolassar 
and Nebuchadnezzar and that his advancement was almost 
entirely due to her talents. Such a contention is probably 
not an overstatement since, unlike his predecessor, Neri- 
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glissar, Nabonidus apparently was not associated with 
prominent Babylonian business interests and held no po¬ 
sition in any temple bureaucracy. 

Unfortunately, the sections of the Nabonidus Chronicle, 
the Verse Account and other royal inscriptions (see Grayson 
TCS 5; ANET, 305-7; 308-15; 562-63) that we would 
normally expect to detail events of Nabonidus’ early years 
survive only in fragmentary condition. Nevertheless, we do 
know that he carried out a campaign into Cilicia, visited a 
number of temples in Babylonia, and ordered the repair 
of fortifications surrounding a number of cities. Not only 
did he excavate the Egipar in Ur and rebuild the Ebabbara 
in Sippar, but he also restored or reinstated religious 
practices associated with Marduk in Sippar and Uruk. 
Nabonidus’ royal inscriptions repeatedly emphasize his 
association with earlier times, despite his forceful seizure 
of power. He liked to emphasize his Assyrian and Chal¬ 
dean “ancestry.” He portrays his “antiquarian” and even 
Akkadian interests (as illustrated by his excavations at 
Agade, Uruk, and Ur) as evidence of respect for his pre¬ 
decessors and of his reign’s continuity with the past (Rei¬ 
ner 1985: 1-16). Yet at the same time he engaged in an 
extensive reorganization of the Eanna temple bureaucracy 
in Uruk, where opposition to the succession of a number 
of monarchs apparently emerged at various times. It has 
been suggested that intervention in temple affairs in Uruk 
represents the possible influence of Babylonian business 
interests on the king himself, resulting in greater external 
control of property held by the Eanna. However, such a 
conclusion ignores the fact that intervention or control of 
temple affairs in Babylonia was a fact of life as early as the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar and the relatively small number 
of Chaldean administrative documents published to date 
has distorted our picture of the relations between palace 
and temple in pre-Achaemenid times. 

After returning from a second campaign into Cilicia in 
553 B.c., Nabonidus left Babylon for Syria, Anti-lebanon 
and Arabia. Present evidence suggests that he was away 
from the capital city for at least ten years, during which 
time his son, Belshazzar, ruled the kingdom as co-regent. 
It is likely that Nabonidus was aware of the activities of 
Cyrus of Persia at the time of his departure, since other¬ 
wise it would be difficult to explain such a long absence. 
Nevertheless, the purpose of his visit to Arabia and the 
oasis of Tema remains unclear (Lambert 1972). While the 
evidence from Tema published to date is inconclusive, we 
do know from other sources that Nabonidus made it his 
principal residence, enlarged its size and fortifications, and 
stationed troops there. Records of the Assyrian kings from 
Tiglath-pileser III (745-727 b.c.) to Esarhaddon (681— 
669 b.c.) indicate both an awareness of the immense eco¬ 
nomic resources of northern Arabia and attempts to im¬ 
pose tribute in the form of spices and gold on a number 
of tribes located there. Although Nabonidus’ ties to the 
worship of Sin in Harran probably were a source of friction 
between himself and the priesthood of Marduk and could 
have resulted in a lengthy absence from Babylon, it is likely 
that control of the trade routes from Arabia to Mesopota¬ 
mia was more of a motivating factor in his decision to 
reside in Tema for at least a decade. 

By the time he returned to Babylon in 543 b.c., Cyrus 
of Persia had already conquered the kingdoms of Media 


and Lydia, which left Babylonia open to invasion from 
virtually all sides. It appears that Belshazzar, Nabonidus’ 
son and co-regent, remained in the vicinity of Sippar (at 
the command of a Babylonian army) when Cyrus cam¬ 
paigned in Anatolia. There is no evidence of engagements 
between Chaldean and Persian forces prior to 543 b.c. 
Unfortunately, the surviving cuneiform sources are either 
fragmentary or say nothing of substance about events that 
may have taken place between 543 and 540 b.c. In fact, 
Nabonidus’ name is strangely missing from what does 
survive. Nevertheless, it appears now that Nabonidus re¬ 
built Sin’s temple in Harran, the Ehulhul, sometime after 
his return from Tema, while apparently failing to give 
proper attention to such important centers as Uruk and its 
Eanna sanctuary, which he had reorganized in his earlier 
years (Tadmor 1965). The reasons for these activities may 
never be known, but the Persians insisted that Nabonidus 
tried to alter traditional religious beliefs by replacing Mar¬ 
duk with Sin, who now became the supreme God of 
Babylonia. Whatever the case, Cyrus’ armies eventually 
took Babylon in 539 b.c. and Nabonidus’ reign came to an 
end. Classical sources assert that Nabonidus died in an¬ 
other part of the Persian Empire some time after Babylon 
fell. 

In the available cuneiform material from the Chaldean 
period (605-539 b.c.), Nabonidus is the subject of more 
varied characterizations than any other monarch. It must 
be remembered, of course, that he bore no relationship to 
the other members of the royal line, a fact that later 
Classical writers were quick to point out. Hence, he was 
certain to mean different things to different people; his 
memory would be preserved by various chroniclers or 
biographers for altogether dissimilar purposes. To some 
of his contemporaries, he was the symbol of the traditional 
devotion of a monarch to his god and to the upkeep of his 
important temples; to others, his reign stood out as an 
example never to be repeated again. Since such a variety 
of description exists in the documents, it is not surprising 
that a multiplicity of elements can be associated with each 
one, elements that not only enhance the picture of the 
individual being described but also preserve a cultural 
attitude toward such a person in accordance with his 
peculiar achievements. 

In attempting an examination of what survives, it is 
important to make a distinction between sources written 
during the king’s reign and those composed following the 
conquest of Babylon by Cyrus I of Persia. Fortunately for 
us, included in the former group is a rather detailed 
biographical sketch of Nabonidus’ mother, Adad-guppi, 
which provides us both insights into the life of this rather 
extraordinary woman, and a picture of some of what took 
place during her son’s reign. Clearly, Nabonidus was a 
devotee of the god Sin of Harran (presumably the city of 
his origin). A “local” account of his preoccupation with 
this god would, therefore, be expected to stress this essen¬ 
tial fact. In this inscription we are told that “Nabonidus . . . 
performed indeed all the forgotten rites of Sin ... He 
completed the rebuilding of the temple Ehulhul, led Sin 
. . . in procession from Babylon . . . [and] installed [him] 
in gladness and happiness [in] Harran” (Gadd 1958). The 
same attitude is reflected in a stela of Nabonidus, also 
found at Harran, which credits the god Sin with establish- 
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ing his rule over the Chaldean kingdom. “(This is) the 
great miracle of Sin,” Nabonidus notes, “that none of the 
[other] gods and goddesses knew (how to achieve) . . . Sin, 
the lord of all the gods and goddesses residing in heaven 
. . . called me to kingship” (ANET, 562). Accounts like 
these could never appear in an inscription in Babylon, 
formulaic though they may be. Likewise, a description 
detailing the setting-up of an image of Sin could not be 
displayed in the capital city, where devotion to Marduk was 
fundamental to one’s success as a monarch. Nevertheless, 
these descriptions indicate the existence (in Syria, at least) 
of a highly favorable attitude concerning Nabonidus, one 
which portrayed the monarch as a penitent, reverent ruler 
who had respect for the past. Such a highly positive por¬ 
trait emphasizing the king’s piety stands in dramatic con¬ 
trast to the largely hostile opinions voiced by the Marduk 
priests in Babylon following Cyrus’ conquest in 539 b.c. 

Official chronicles detailing the year-by-year events of 
the reign of Nabonidus have been known for over a cen¬ 
tury. The relationship of these chronicles to the substance 
of the foregoing inscriptions will be dealt with later. How¬ 
ever, due to their lack of detailed accounts of the king’s 
accomplishments, it is necessary to examine what survives 
of the Persian point of view; here, naturally, Nabonidus is 
blamed not for being inattentive to the responsibility ef 
caring for and restoring temples in various urban centers, 
but for neglecting Marduk and attempting the worship of 
a new god (i.e., Sin of Harran) whom no one had even 
seen in the land. Such an unusually critical attitude ap¬ 
pears in the Verse Account of Nabonidus, an editorialized 
inscription composed to justify the end of the Chaldean 
dynasty and the rise of Persia to prominence. “[He had 
made the image of a deity] which nobody had (ever) seen 
in (this country),” the account reads, and “he called it by 
the name of Nanna.” Furthermore, “he let everything go,” 
entrusted his kingdom to his son, Belshazzar, and left 
Babylon for a ten-year sojourn in Tema. In a similar text, 
the Cyrus Cylinder, these “evil deeds” of the last Neo-Baby¬ 
lonian monarch are detailed, with emphasis being placed 
on the positive elements in the Achaemenid conquest of 
Babylonia. “The chief of the gods (Marduk) was enraged. 

. . . The gods . . . left their sanctuaries, angered that 
Nabonidus had brought them to Babylon.” According to 
this account, it was only when Marduk “took pity on the 
people of Sumer and Akkad who had become like corpses” 
and commanded Cyrus to conquer Babylonia that every¬ 
thing returned to normal. 

In examining the Persian sources and considering the 
contents of Nabonidus’ own inscriptions (both in Babylon 
and Harran), it is not hard to understand why the later 
Classical writers considered Nabonidus to be only a name 
in a list, while the Persians viewed him as an example of 
something never to be repeated again. The Achaemenids 
did not consider either the construction or restoration of 
sanctuaries that were characteristic of Nabonidus to be 
significant, since they were considered the traditional re¬ 
sponsibilities of Babylonian monarchs. Instead, the activi¬ 
ties of the king amounting to behavior that went contrary 
to the traditional will ot a god had to be emphasized. 
Cyrus I, of course, had to cast his own image in a favorable 
light; having taken Babylon through force and betrayal, it 
was necessary to be propagandists in justifying his success. 


Such, therefore, were the circumstances surrounding the 
creating (by the priest-scribes of Marduk in Babylon) of an 
account which focused on the outright heretical acts of the 
last king of the Chaldean period. Nebuchadnezzar’s 43- 
year reign was one in which devotion to Marduk was 
accepted fact; Nabonidus, on the other hand, not only 
halted the New Year Festival but also forsook his kingdom 
for a sojourn in Tema. But the most hated act of all was his 
preoccupation with the god Sin of Harran, a preoccupa¬ 
tion that, as we have just seen, formed an integral part of 
the king’s own elaborate accounts. Thus, while Nabonidus 
(in one quarter of his kingdom, at least) may have been 
viewed as a monarch devoted to the worship of Sin and to 
the care and upkeep of his sanctuaries, to the Babylonians 
(under Persian rule) and the Jews of the postexilic period) 
Nabonidus was literally mad, and consequently did not 
deserve the devotion of his subjects. As a result, many of 
these hostile characterizations seen in the Achaemenid 
portrayals were to be incorporated into other sources 
where they were employed for different reasons. 

As noted above, additional information regarding the 
reign of Nabonidus can be found in the chronicles and 
contracts datable to the king’s reign. These sources differ 
markedly from those discussed above; the rather one¬ 
sided characterizations of the Persian and Syrian sources 
are totally absent, leaving only the rather dry, event-by- 
event record of happenings associated with each year. 
Both the Nabonidus Chronicle and the economic texts con¬ 
tain numerous references to the king’s journey to Tema; 
both note the monarch’s absence from Babylon during at 
least a ten-year period of time. What is germane to our 
investigation is the king’s own justification for his deeds. 
The Persians associated his lengthy journey with a neglect 
of his kingly responsibilities; anyone devoted to Marduk 
would hardly have avoided being present during the cele¬ 
bration of the New Year Festival, since it would have neces¬ 
sitated cancellation of such an essential event. This fact 
was certainly worthy of note in the Nabonidus Chronicle, 
where we read that “[The king] did not come to Babylon 
[in the month of Nisan], . . . The [Akitu festival] did [not 
take place].” 

What, then, was the king’s justification for his own 
absence? The answer is to be found in his account dis¬ 
played in Harran, namely, that he was commanded to do 
so by his god until a ten-year period of time elapsed, after 
which he could reenter his capital city. In the words of 
Nabonidus, he was merely carrying out the orders of Sin; 
he did only what he was instructed to do by divine com¬ 
mand. Thus, while the Persians could exploit the absence 
of the king from Babylon to their propagandists advan¬ 
tage, the inhabitants of Harran were witnessing the acts of 
a perfectly normal monarch doing only what a devout 
servant of Sin would be expected to do. The accounts of 
these deeds, then, naturally carry forth the positive tradi¬ 
tion that emphasizes the king’s piety. 

While the name of Nabonidus does not occur anywhere 
in the OT or in the Midr. Rab., his image is nevertheless 
preserved in the so-called Prayer of Nabonidus. This discov¬ 
ery allowed scholars to reassess information found in the 
book of Daniel in light of relevant materials found in other 
cultures. While the date of this manuscript is 1st century, 
b.c., it contains descriptions that are at least similar to the 
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Verse Account quoted earlier. It suggests a continuity that 
spanned several centuries and kept alive a folkloric image 
that was to be characteristic of several of the Hebrew 
sources, especially the book of Daniel. It gives us “the 
words of the prayer that Nabonidus, king of Assyria and 
Babylon, the [great] king, prayed [when he was smitten] 
with a bad inflammation by the decree of the [Most High 
God] in [the city of] Tema. [With a bad inflammation] I 
was smitten for seven years and from men I was put away. 
But when I confessed my sins and my faults, He [God] 
allowed me [to have] a soothsayer. This was a Jewish [man 
of the exiles in Babylon].” 

This astonishing little piece (which is, of course, Mid- 
rashic in genre), identifies Nabonidus and Daniel (he must 
be the Jewish man of the text) and mentions Babylon and 
Tema—all the aspects of a historical reconstruction. This 
seems to indicate that the OT in general, and the book of 
Daniel in particular, assume far greater importance (from 
both folkloric and historical points of view) than the some¬ 
what imaginary reconstructions found in the Midr. Rab. If 
this is so, then, why is there no mention of Nabonidus in 
the Apocryphal and the pseudepigraphical works (written 
in Greek) or in the relevant chapters of the Hebrew OT? 
Probably because, while the fortification of Babylon was 
not significant to the Jews, conquest, on the other hand, 
was. The capture of the city of Jerusalem, the dismantling 
of the temple of Solomon, and the deportation of captives 
were acts never to be forgotten; the author of such horrible 
deeds had to be portrayed in such a way as to not only 
place emphasis on destruction and wickedness but also to 
show that the apparent power or might of the king of 
Babylon was merely the result of Yahweh’s punishment of 
the Hebrews. The king was only a tool to be used in the 
teaching of a lesson. In this light, a characterization of 
Nebuchadnezzar had to be richly embellished with ele¬ 
ments drawn from a number of sources, folkloric or other¬ 
wise. In the process, however, the Hebrew writer made use 
of historical materials associated with Nabonidus, not be¬ 
cause he was “confused” but, rather, because of the fact 
that Nabonidus appeared in his own and later sources in 
such a way as to fit the situation involving Nebuchadnezzar 
that was being described. Certainly, the Achaemenids 
needed to (and did) emphasize Nabonidus’ lack of atten¬ 
tion to Marduk; when the Hebrews returned to Palestine, 
they carried with them their own hatred for Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar plus the Persian hostility toward Nabonidus and, as a 
consequence, transformed them both into a story of a 
conqueror-king who would forsake his god and require 
the worship of another by his subjects (Dan 3:1-3). The 
subsequent account of the madness of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan 4:33) reflects the contents of the Lives of the Prophets 
and the Wisdom of Ahiqar , and also echoes the Prayer of 
Nabonidus quoted earlier, where the king is said to have 
lived apart from men for seven years. 

Herein lies, then, perhaps as fine an example as can be 
found of a melding of history and oral tradition. Naboni- 
dus’ own inscriptions inform us of his (at least) ten-year 
absence from Babylon. The Verse Account , although it 
clearly exaggerates this fact for political reasons, essen¬ 
tially preserves historical fact. The Prayer of Nabonidus , 
written in Aramaic, further emphasizes this point while 
adding a purely folkloric description to the picture. The 


traditional image of a prisoner is thus superimposed on 
both a historical figure and an essentially factual account 
of his activities. The Maccabean author(s) of the book of 
Daniel, four centuries removed from the Chaldean period, 
chose to substitute the name of Nebuchadnezzar for that 
of Nabonidus, not because of an ignorance of history or 
because the events of the exilic period were forgotten, but 
due to the fact that Nebuchadnezzar was the architect of 
the captivity and a didactic commentary could best realize 
its objectives through a portrayal of a king that combined 
history and fiction. To the Hebrew writer, it did not matter 
whether a characterization harmonized with historical ac¬ 
curacy; the events of the reign of Nabonidus could be 
combined with the destruction of the city of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar in order to construct an image of a king 
that could be easily related to the rule of any monarch at 
any point in time. Thus, as with the Arabic sources, every¬ 
one who besieges Jerusalem is thought of as a Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar; the characterization of the figure becomes propa- 
gandistic. Not limited by time or space, it becomes 
applicable to all periods of history (see Sack 1982). 

While it is, therefore, interesting to note the many and 
varied characterizations of Nabonidus that have led to the 
publication of a number of interesting studies focusing 
individually on portions of the surviving sources, it is, 
nevertheless, unfortunate that their contents may result in 
our knowing relatively little of the true historical Naboni¬ 
dus. The sources do provide us, however, with an under¬ 
standing of the cultural attitudes of a number of ancient 
Near Eastern peoples toward a king who represented 
many things at different periods of time. 
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NABONIDUS, PRAYER OF (4QPrNab) The 
Prayer of Nabonidus (4QPrNab) was published by J. T. Milik 
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in 1956 from three fragments of the first column and a 
fragment of a later column of a single ms, which is dated 
paleographically to ca. 75-50 b.c.e. A further fragment of 
the first column was noted in an addendum. There have 
been many subsequent reconstructions, of which the most 
authoritative is that of F. M. Cross. Cross reconstructs the 
first column as follows: 

(1) The words of the p[ra]yer which Nabonidus, king of 
[Bajbylon, the great king pray[ed when he was stricken] 

(2) with an evil disease by the decree of G[o]d in Teman. 
[I Nabonidus] was stricken with [an evil disease] (3) for 
seven years, and from [that] (time) I was like [unto a 
beast and I prayed to the Most High] (4) and, as for my 
sin, he forgave it. A diviner—who was a Jew off the 
Exiles—came to me and said:] (5) “Recount and record 
(these things) in order to give honor to the name of the 
G[od Most High.” And thus I wrote: I] was stricken with 
an evil disease in Teman [by the decree of the Most High 
God, and, as for me,] (7) seven years I was praying [to] 
gods of silver and gold, [bronze, iron,] wood, stone (and) 
clay, because [I was of the opinion that th[ey] were 
gods. . . . 

The fragment of a later column published by Milik refers 
to a dream which disturbed the speaker, and contains the 
words “how you are like. . . 

Discussion of this fragmentary work has been primarily 
concerned with its relation to chap. 4 of the book of 
Daniel. Scholars had long suspected that the story in 
Daniel had its origin in a tradition about Nabonidus rather 
than Nebuchadnezzar, specifically about his absence from 
Babylon when he sojourned for ten years in Tema in the 
Arabian desert. 4QPrNab shared with Daniel 4 the follow¬ 
ing features: (1) A Babylonian king speaks in the first 
person (the OG of Daniel provides a fuller parallel on this 
point); (2) he is punished by God for seven years (Dan 
4:29; seven times); (3) a Jewish exile interprets the experi¬ 
ence; and (4) the king has a disturbing dream. Further, 
the reference to gods of silver and gold, etc., is paralleled 
in Dan 5:23. Of course there are differences too: the name 
of the king, his location at Tema, the nature of his affliction 
(a skin disease in the Prayer ; transformation into a beast in 
Daniel). Yet most scholars have taken 4QPrNab as striking 
confirmation of the theory which links Daniel 4 with 
traditions about Nabonidus. The relationship is enhanced 
by some reconstructions. Cross reconstructs line 3 as “I 
was like [unto a beast . . .].” R. Meyer thinks the dream in 
the Prayer concerned a great tree, as in Daniel. Milik 
suggested that the last fragment should be completed 
“how you are like Daniel” (taking the king as the speaker 
and an angel as the addressee). However plausible these 
suggestions may seem, it is well to bear in mind that they 
are not actually attested in the fragments. Our text retains 
an older form of the tradition than Daniel, insofar as the 
king is identified as Nabonidus and his sojourn at Tema is 
recollected. The relationship with Daniel 4 is not necessar¬ 
ily one of direct literary dependence; the two stories may 
be different elaborations of a common tradition. 

The most disputed issue in the interpretation of the 
Prayer concerns line 4 (Cross: “and as for my sin, he 
forgave it”). Milik takes the verb $bq as “he granted me a 


diviner,” but he has to emend Ih to ly to sustain this. 
Fitzmyer rendered the line: “an exorcist remitted my sins 
for Him,” and took it as a rare Jewish instance of forgive¬ 
ness through a human agent. The line is too ambiguous, 
however, to stand as evidence for an idea which is in 
dispute. It is simpler to take God as the subject. 

4QPrNab is part of the corpus of Aramiac writings 
found at Qumran which has no specifically sectarian char¬ 
acteristics. It is probably older than the 2d century b.c.e. 
The reminiscence of Nabonidus’ stay at Tema suggests that 
the underlying tradition goes back to the eastern diaspora, 
wherever this particular work may have been composed. 
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NABOPOLASSAR (PERSON). Founder and first king 
of the Neo-Babylonian dynasty of Mesopotamia. Later 
historians of the Hellenistic period state that he served 
under the Assyrian king Sin-Sarra-iSkun (Gk Sarakos) be¬ 
fore leading a revolt that led to Babylonian independence 
from Assyria. These writers further describe him as a 
Chaldean ruler who made Babylon his capital. There is, 
unfortunately, no evidence proving that Nabopolassar 
(Akk Nabu-apla-u$ur) and his successors were Chaldeans— 
that is, representatives of an ethnic group distinct from 
the Arameans, who flourished in Babylonia at the same 
time. In his own inscriptions, he refers to himself as the 
“son of a nobody.” It is possible, as Lambert has hinted, 
that his origins can be traced to the area around Uruk, 
since he appears in a Babylonian chronicle in a context 
that suggests he originally came from there. The exact 
date of Nabopolassar’s accession to the throne in Babylonia 
cannot be determined with accuracy. Although he asserts 
that he officially began his reign on August 26, 626 b.c., 
there is some evidence to suggest that Babylonian cities 
were already dating their contracts to the “accession year 
of Nabopolassar” at least two months earlier. Whatever the 
case, both the Babylonian sources and the Classical ac¬ 
counts are in agreement that Assyria was in turmoil during 
the latter years of Assurbanipal (669-626 b.c.). In fact, 
the surviving sources provide us with no evidence indicat¬ 
ing either the extent of his sovereignty over Babylonia, the 
dates for the reign of his successor, AsSur-etil-ilani, or the 
identity of a certain Sin-Sarra-iSkun, known to the later 
Hellenistic writers as Sarakos. As a result, Nabopolassar, 
through an alliance with the Medes and their king, Cyax- 
eres, took advantage of the unsettled situation to liberate 
Babylonia from Assyrian control. The Medes and Babylo¬ 
nians united their forces and prepared to engage the 
Assyrians and their Egyptian allies. Pockets of resistance to 
the Chaldeans now developed in Babylonia (in Uruk and 
Nippur), complicating an already confused situation. Fo¬ 
cusing on these important strongholds, the Assyrians tried 
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to take advantage of an apparent disunity and held out for 
almost seven years. By 615 b.c., however, Nippur had fallen 
into Nabopolassar’s hand, freeing him to press his advan¬ 
tage into Assyria in an attempt to take ASSur and Nineveh. 
The Medes and their Scythian allies actually took ASSur 
before the Chaldean host could arrive. There, Nabopolas- 
sar and Cyaxeres concluded a peace treaty, and two years 
later, in 612, Nineveh was taken. Although Cyaxeres now 
had an opportunity to share in the spoils of conquest, he 
instead retreated to his homeland. 

In 609 b.c., the last king of the Assyrian empire, A§5ur- 
ubaliit II, organized one final, futile attempt to recover 
lost territory. The northern city of Harran was to be the 
focal point of such efforts, but it, too, fell and the remain¬ 
ing troops retreated into Syria. The Egyptian monarch 
Necho II (610-595 b.c.) feared both the Medes and the 
Chaldeans as much as had his predecessors. Furthermore, 
the Egyptians had years before become friends of the 
Assyrians, and the collapse of their empire would disas¬ 
trously upset the balance of power in Mesopotamia and 
Syria. To avoid this, in 608, the pharoah marched his 
armies across Palestine and reached the Euphrates river, 
where he spent the better part of three years fighting 
against Nabopolassar’s forces in a lost cause. In 605 b.c., 
the end for the Assyrians finally came at Carchemish. 

Nabopolassar’s original claim, made twenty-five years 
earlier, to kingship over Babylonia, had been purely nom¬ 
inal. But by 605 b.c., the reverse was true. Nineveh lay in 
ruins; the Medes and Egyptians were no longer a threat to 
anyone, and southern Mesopotamian cities were dating 
their documents according to the appropriate year of 
Nabopolassar, “king of Babylon.” Yet two decades of war 
meant that the king could hardly devote the time necessary 
to pressing affairs in the capital. Now, however, with the 
independent Chaldean dynasty firmly in control, the su¬ 
premacy of Marduk of Babylon, the “king of the gods” of 
the Babylonian Creation Epic, must once again become 
accepted fact. His temple, the Esagila, and the ziggurat 
Etemenanki had to be restored, and a fortification wall 
had to be built. Nabopolassar’s own contemporary cunei¬ 
form sources (as well as those of his son, Nebuchadnezzar) 
indicate that he died in his hour of triumph over Assyria, 
while all of this construction work still lay ahead. Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar (605-562 b.c.) completed the work over the 
next several decades. 
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NABOTH (PERSON) [Heb ndbot]. The victim of a judi¬ 
cial murder perpetrated by Jezebel in the name of her 
husband, King Ahab of Israel (1 Kings 21). According to 


this account, Ahab sought to acquire Naboth’s ancestral 
property, a vineyard situated in Jezreel. Naboth refused 
Ahab’s overtures out of religious attachment (cf. Lev 
25:23; Zakovitch [1984] suggests that the phrase “inheri¬ 
tance of my fathers” is intended as a midrash on Naboth’s 
own name: NahAlat 5 ABOT ). Ahab did not press the issue; 
but his Tyrian queen, Jezebel, engineered a conspiracy by 
which Naboth was accused of l£se-majest£ (“Naboth cursed 
God and the king”), convicted on perjured testimony, and 
stoned to death. Ahab then took possession of the prop¬ 
erty he had coveted. See also the related discussion in 
AHAB (PERSON). The frequency with which Naboth’s 
name appears throughout the story is striking. Even after 
his death, he is named six times in three verses (21:14— 
16); he haunts the scene like a ghost that will not be laid 
to rest. After Naboth’s murder, Elijah the prophet was 
sent by Yahweh to condemn Ahab for what he had done. 
The king repented, and his punishment—violent death 
and the obliteration of his whole line—was deferred to the 
next generation. 

Other references to Naboth’s death, found in 1 Kgs 
22:38 and 2 Kgs 9:21-26, raise questions about both the 
place and the time of the incident. 1 Kgs 22:38, read 
together with 21:19, suggests that Naboth’s trial and exe¬ 
cution took place in Samaria rather than Jezreel. This has 
led some scholars to locate the vineyard there as well. 
Timm (1982: 118-21) rehearses the arguments for both 
locations, and concludes that the evidence is insufficient to 
choose between the two. Miller (1967: 308-17) argues, on 
the basis of 2 Kgs 9:26, that the offending king was not 
Ahab but his son Joram. The reference in that verse seems 
to go back to a variant account of the Naboth incident, 
since the sons of Naboth spoken of in 2 Kgs 9:26 are not 
mentioned in 1 Kings 21. There seem, then, to have been 
several versions of the Naboth story in circulation, varying 
in details such as connections to Jezreel or to Samaria; 
identity of the royal oppressor; involvement of Naboth’s 
sons; perhaps even the spelling of his name (the LXX 
reads nabouthai, which points to an underlying Heb nbwty). 
The story’s enduring portrait of a small landowner help¬ 
less before the damnable acquisitiveness of the powerful 
may lie behind Micah’s denunciation of similar rapacious 
land-grabbing in Judah a century or more later (Mic 2:1- 
2; cf. Mic 6:16). 
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NABRATEIN (M.R. 197267). The Arabic name for 
Kefar Neburaya of the Palestinian Talmud, located 3 km N 
of Safed at 650 m above sea level. The site was known to 
the 19th-century explorers Renan, Wilson, Guerin, and 
Kitchener. It was systematically surveyed in 1905 bv the 
German team of H. Kohl and C. Watzinger (1916). In 
1960, N. Avigad deciphered a synagogue lintel inscription 
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which the Germans had published. The lintel stone with 
wreath and menorah reads: “(According) to the number 
four hundred and ninety-four years after the destruction 
(of the temple), the house was built during the office of 
Hanina son of Lezer and Luliana son of Yudan” (Avigad 
1960: 52). The date equivalent is 564 c.E. and corresponds 
to the final stratum of Byzantine occupation at the site. 

Archaeological excavations were undertaken in 1980 
and 1981, and the focal point of the expeditions was the 
synagogue that had previously been surveyed. In addition, 
soundings were conducted in the village in several areas to 
the W of the synagogue. The following occupational his¬ 
tory of the site is reflected in the structural remains: Period 
I—Early Roman (ca. 1-135 c.e.); Period II—Middle Ro¬ 
man (Synagogue 1, ca. 135-250 c.e.); Period III—Late 
Roman (phase “a”: Synagogue 2a, ca. 250-306 c.e.; phase 
“b”: Synagogue 2b, ca. 306—363 c.e.); Gap (ca. 363—500/ 
564 c.e.); and Period IV—Byzantine 2 to Early Arab (Syn¬ 
agogue 3, ca. 564-700 c.e.). 

The Period IV occupation is defined by the material 
associated with the basilican synagogue of eight columns. 
The structure has a single entrance on the S facade facing 
toward Jerusalem and another on the N wall. Its external 
dimensions are 16.8 m by 11.6 m and it is one of the 
smaller Galilean synagogues. A porch probably was at¬ 
tached to the facade, three columns of which have been 
found. In all probability a wooden torah shrine stood 
somewhere on the S wall; its form and structure is sug¬ 
gested by a late Byzantine ceramic depiction found in a 
nearby room (Meyers, Strange, and Meyers 1982). The 
lintel inscription, dated to the year 564 c.e., is unique in 
Jewish epigraphy in taking 70 c.e., i.e., the destruction of 
the temple in Jerusalem, as its departure point. The stone 
itself apparently was reused from an earlier, probably 
Period III, Roman building. What is astonishing about the 
reuse of such a lintel, however, is the long gap which 
separates the earlier occupation from the Byzantine reset¬ 
tlement. 

The Period III synagogue is a much smaller basilica with 
only six colums, 13.85 m by 11.2 m. Its grandest phase was 
the earlier one, ca. 250-306 c.e., when two bemas flanked 
the S facade wall. On the one in the SW stood a magnifi¬ 
cent torah shrine which was destroyed in 306 (Meyers, 
Strange, and Meyers 1981a) and partially buried within 
the bema in the SW corner. Its roof tiles were deposited in 
a plastered burial pit under the floor of phase b alongside 
it. The pediment bears a striking similarity with other 
known depictions of arks in ancient Jewish art. Two ram¬ 
pant lions stand astride a peaked roof with a rosette and 
egg-and-dart carvings just beneath the roof. A scallop- 
shell carving occupies the center of the pediment and has 
a hole carved in it where the eternal light hung. This 
represents the oldest and most definitive proof for the 
existence of the ark of law. Standing on the raised plat¬ 
form where Scripture was stored and read, it provides 
eloquent testimony to the importance and authority of the 
Bible in everyday life. See SYNAGOGUE. 

A still earlier, four-columned synagogue from Period II 
was found beneath this one. It was built on the broadhouse 
plan, 11.2 m by 9.35 m, with the S wall, the longer wall, 
occupying the focus of worship in this period as well. 
Synagogue 1 is the oldest broadhouse ever discovered 


anywhere and bears some similarities to nearby Khirbet 
Shema c . The fact that an early 2d century synagogue of 
this type could be found in Galilee at the time when the 
synagogue in general was assuming its architectural 
form(s) is most significant. It clearly shows how a rigid 
typology did not influence the early designers of syn¬ 
agogues. Two bemas are located on the S wall in this phase 
and an imprint of a table or small platform was discovered 
in the center of the building, suggesting that at this early 
stage Scripture was read in the center and away from the 
wall of orientation. 

Soundings in the village produced quantities of whole 
pottery and a number of destroyed architectural frag¬ 
ments with relief sculpture on them—lions, birds, sheep, 
etc.—that may have been buried in debris after the 306 or 
363 earthquakes. Coins reveal a much wider trade network 
than was expected, especially with E Diaspora cities; but 
the expected Tyrian coins are still prevalent. A surpris¬ 
ingly well-preserved Period I occupation was excavated, 
indicating a fairly stable settlement at the end of the 
Second Temple period. Judging from the architecture and 
the many pithoi, or large storage jars, that were found in 
the village, Nabratein might well have been a manufactur¬ 
ing or distribution center for fine Galilean olive oil or wine. 
A striking feature of the site is the elegance and size of the 
synagogue relative to the smallness of the settlement itself. 
It is possible that Nabratein was a kind of way station for 
traders and travelers going to inland Galilean highland 
towns or was merely a comfortable stopping-off place for 
anyone heading S. 

Although Nabratein will perhaps always be associated 
with the wonderful ark pediment found there in 1981, it 
is also significant for the information it provides about 
Jewish life in Palestine after the Arab conquest of the 7th 
century. Also, that Jewish settlers chose to return to the 
site after a century and a half of abandonment reveals 
something very important about the Semitic attachment to 
sacred space. Nabratein was apparently an appropriate 
place to return to in the 6th century. Where the settlers 
came from, however, and why they chose to return at this 
time, are questions we still cannot answer. 
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NACON (PERSON) [Heb nakon], Var. CHIDON. Owner 
of a threshing floor mentioned in 2 Sam 6:6, which the 
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“ark of God” passed on its way to Jerusalem when David 
was transporting it from the house of Abinadab at Kiriath- 
jearim. 

There has not been agreement as to whether the He¬ 
brew word, nakdn, should be taken to be a proper noun 
referring to a person. It has been argued that the term 
should be taken to be a participial adjective in the mphal of 
the root kwn. In this case the phrase goren nakdn would 
mean a “certain/definite threshing floor” (Morgenstern 
1918; Arnold 1917). This is not an acceptable rendering, 
since the noun goren is feminine singular, while the form 
of nakdn as a participle is masculine singular (Carlson 
1964). 

Others have argued that nakdn should be taken as a 
noun derived from the verb nkh, which means “to strike” 
(Tur-Sinai 1951). Thus, the phrase would be translated 
“the threshing floor of destruction.” In this way the name 
would function as a literary device foreshadowing the 
incident to follow in vv 6-7, in which Uzza touched the 
ark to keep it from falling and was “struck” down by 
Yahweh for such an offense as touching the ark. The 
suggestion appears to be one of great improbability. 

Thus, the term ought to be accepted as a proper name 
referring to an individual. Similarly, the arguments for 
resolving the differences between the name found in 2 
Samuel 6, Nacon, and that found in 1 Chronicles 13, 
Chidon, attempt to hypothesize and trace the grammatical 
development from one of these to the other (see Campbell 
1975; Jackson 1962; and McCarter 2 Samuel AB). In such 
there is no definitive answer. 
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Randall C. Bailey 


NADAB (PERSON) [Heb nadab ]. Name of 5 persons in 
the Hebrew Bible and the Apocrypha. The name is a 
shortened form of names such as Nedebiah ( nedabyah ; 1 
Chr 3:18), “YH(WH) is noble” (Noth IPN, 193; Fowler 
TPNAH, 161). Although the name Nadab has yet to appear 
in extrabiblical sources, longer theophoric names contain¬ 
ing the element ndb are attested to in preexilic seals and 
ostraca (Tigay 1986: 57-58; Fowler TPNAH , 351). 

1. Firstborn son of Aaron according to Num 3:2 (P). 
Other lists in P always name Nadab first, although they do 
not explicitly call him the btkor, “firstborn.” According to 
Exod 6:23, his mother was Elisheba, from a prominent 
family of Judah; this probably symbolizes the interconnec¬ 
tion between Judah and the Aaronide priesthood (Galil 
1985). Syntactically, Nadab is paired in genealogical lists 


with his brother Abihu; these lists typically read nadab 
wPabihiP 5 el c azar wPitamar , “Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar 
and Ithamar” (Exod 6:23; 28:1; Num 3:2; 26:60; 1 Chr 
5:29 [—Eng 6:3]; 24:1). This pairing probably reflects 
awareness of the story of Lev 10:1, that Nadab and Abihu 
died when they offered an 'eszara, “a foreign hre,” to God 
(cf. Num 3:4; 26:61; 1 Chr 24:2). This is an extremely 
difficult story, whose meaning was debated already in 
antiquity (Shinan 1979). The words following “a foreign 
fire” in Lev 10:1, *aser lo 5 siwwa 5 otam , “which (God) had 
not commanded them,” are lacking in the parallel in Num 
3:4 and 26:61 and may be an early gloss that explicates 
“foreign” as “unauthorized” (Gradwohl 1963: 289). Per¬ 
haps the “proper” fire should have been taken from the 
altar (Lev 16:12; cf. Haran 1978: 232), or Nadab and 
Abihu violated the prohibition of Exod 30:9, that no qetdret 
zara, “foreign incense,” may be offered (Levine 1989: 59). 
Alternatively, the ambiguity of the story may reflect the 
irrationality of God (Greenstein 1989: 56-64). Outside of 
P, the two brothers are mentioned together in Exod 24:1a 
and 9-11, in a source related to the revelation at Sinai that 
singles out Nadab and Abihu as ascending along with 
Moses and seventy elders and seeing God. They are not 
given any genealogy there, but it is likely that the incident 
refers to the same two sons of Aaron. The source-critical 
analysis of this chapter is very difficult, and these verses 
cannot with certainty be assigned to J or E (Childs Exodus 
OTL, 500). This source, which elevates the status of Nadab 
and Abihu by including them among those allowed to 
ascend and see God (contrast Exod 24:2 or 24:12), is 
opposite in tone from P's conception, which singles them 
out for a cubic infraction. This P tradition is probably 
polemicizing against the inclusion of the clans of Nadab 
and Abihu among the Aaronide priests by claiming that 
they do not exist since their eponymous ancestors were 
killed for a severe cubic infraction, and they died childless 
(Num 3:4; cf. 1 Chr 24:2). Thus, the P texts and Exod 
24:1a, 9-11 reflect the different status of the clans of 
Nadab and Abihu according to their respective authors 
(Noth Leviticus OTL, 84). For the possible interconnections 
between this Nadab and Nadab, king of Israel, see #2 
below. 

2. Second king of the N kingdom, son of Jeroboam (1), 
who ascended to the throne upon the death of his father 
(1 Kgs 14:20) in the late 10th century. According to the 
Bible, he began to reign in Asa’s second year (1 Kgs 15:25) 
and was assassinated by Baasha son of Ahijan at Gib- 
bethon, a Philistine city, while Nadab was leading a cam¬ 
paign against that city (15:27); Baasha then murdered the 
remaining descendants of Jeroboam (15:27-29). The pre¬ 
dominant source of this material is generally seen as the 
Israelite annals, which have been inserted into a Dtr frame¬ 
work and set within a synchronic chronology. The dating 
of these annals and their historical accuracy have not been 
clarified; in any case, the Dtr editing of Nadab s reign is 
very extensive. No extrabiblical material sheds light on 
Nadab’s reign. Perhaps the battle against the Philistines 
reflected an attempt to consolidate political power via a 
military victory ( IJH, 398). A similar siege against Gib- 
bethon is recounted in 16:15, during the reign oi Zinin. 
Perhaps one of these references to a siege on Gibbethon is 
incorrect, the result of material which was transferred 
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from one king to another to fill out that king’s reign. 
Alternatively the attempt to conquer Gibbethon by the N 
kingdom reflected its desire to capture a strategic city, and 
to “drive a wedge between Judah and Philistia and thus to 
undermine the economic position of Judah (Yeivin 1960: 
218). 

There is a similarity between Nadab, son of Jeroboam, 
and Nadab, son of Aaron, especially in relationship to the 
account of the golden calf fashioned by Aaron (Exodus 
32) and Jeroboam’s golden calves (1 Kgs 12:28-33). The 
extensive similarities in terminology and motif suggest a 
literary relationship between these texts (Aberbach and 
Smolar 1967), but the direction of the borrowing and 
whether it is literary or historical is debated, especially due 
to the complexity of evaluating the sources and attitudes 
of these two pericopae (Debus 1967; Childs Exodus OTL, 
558-62; Hahn 1981). Several possibilities present them¬ 
selves: (1) Jeroboam patterned his actions after a historical 
occurrence associated with the desert tradition, the build¬ 
ing of ancient golden calves. These calves did not yet have 
a negative valuation and Jeroboam wanted to give his cultic 
“innovations” greater prestige by associating them with 
Aaron’s actions. (2) The Jeroboam material is patterned 
after a form of the golden calf pericope which evaluated 
that episode negatively; this reflects an attempt by a Ju¬ 
dean, anti-Northern author to polemicize against Jero¬ 
boam by associating him with a great sin of the past. (3) 
The golden calf pericope is patterned after Jeroboam’s 
actions; this would then reflect an anti-Aaronide polemic 
in one of the redactions of Exodus 32. If either 2 or 3 is 
correct, the similarity in name between Aaron’s sons Nadab 
and Abihu, and Jeroboam’s sons Nadab and Abijah (1 
Kings 14), all of whom died prematurely (Aberbach and 
Smolar 1967: 134) may be the result of literary patterning, 
in which case either Nadab 1 or Nadab 2 did not exist as a 
historical figure. Furthermore, it is possible that the differ¬ 
ent valuations in the Priestly and non-Priestly material of 
Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, may reflect different 
attitudes toward the legitimacy of Northern worship as 
established by Jeroboam, 

3. A Judahite, the son of Shammai, father of Seled and 
Appaim (1 Chr 2:28, 30). This appears in a section of the 
genealogy dealing with the descendants of Jerahmeel (vv 
25-33), who is listed as a great-grandson of Judah (vv 4, 
5, 9), but who was originally a clan on Judah’s S frontier 
(Williamson Chronicles NCBC, 54). The genealogy is from 
one of the Chronicler’s sources (Williamson 1979). The 
Jerahmeel section is characterized by the formula wayydmot 
PN lo* banim , “he died childless” (vv 30, 32), which is not 
found elsewhere in Chronicles; this suggests a separate 
source for this section. A similar note is found in 1 Chr 
24:2 in relationship to Nadab and Abihu. The brother of 
this Jerahmeelite Nadab is named Abishur (v 28); it is 
unclear if the similarity in name to Nadab and Abihu/ 
Abijah is coincidental or the result of patterning. 

4. A son of Jeiel (1 Chr 9:36). In 8:30, his father is listed 
as Avi-Gibeon, but this is an error. See JEIEL #5. Nadab 
was an early Benjaminite, an ancestor of King Saul, and 
the settler of the Benjaminite city of Gibeon, according to 
1 Chr 9:35. This genealogy is probably preexilic (Demsky 
1971), though some see the tie of Benjamin to Gibeon 
rather than Gibeah and the double mention of Ner and 


Kish in vv 36 and 39 as an indication that this section of 
the genealogy is artificial (Malamat 1968: 171). On the 
repetition of the genealogy in 1 Chronicles 8 and 9, and 
its structure within the genealogies in Chronicles, see 
AHAZ. 

5, Cousin of Ahikar (Tob 11:18). Tob 14:10 tells of the 
damnation of Nadab for betraying Ahikar and of the 
reward to Ahikar for acts of charity. The author of Tobit 
extensively used some form of the pseudepigraphic book, 
Ahikar (Simpson APOT 1: 189-92). Ahikar, however, does 
not mention Nadab; Nadab is probably a corruption of 
Ahikar’s Nadin or Nadan, who in Ahikar is the protag¬ 
onist’s nephew rather than cousin (Lindenberger OTP\ 458 
n. 57 and 58). The original Nadin or Nadan is a shortened 
form of an Akkadian name from the root naddnu(m), “to 
give.” The form of the name Nadab in Tobit is highly 
variable between different manuscript traditions (Linden¬ 
berger OTP\ 488 n. 57), but most forms are attempts to 
bring the name “Nadin/Nadan” into line with better known 
names which are similar graphically or aurally, such as 
Nadab. 
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Marc Z. Brettler 


NADABATH (PLACE) [Gk Nadabath}. A village or place 
in the S Transjordan from which a Jambrite wedding party 
proceeded toward Madaba when it was ambushed by Jon¬ 
athan and Simon Maccabeus ca. 160 b.c. (1 Macc 9:37). 
The attack on the procession was an act of revenge against 
the Jambrites of Madaba, who had captured and executed 
John Maccabeus as he was transporting the baggage of the 
Hasmonean forces for safekeeping with the Nabateans at 
a time when those forces had been forced by the Seleucid 
Bacchides to retreat. 

Josephus provides a parallel account of the ambush, in 
which there are two key differences (Ant 13.1.4 §18-21). 
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He names the home of the bride “Nabatha” and describes 
the bride’s father as an “Arab noble,” rather than as a 
“noble of Canaan,” as the author of Maccabees describes 
him. Goldstein (1 Maccabees AB, 384-85) contends that the 
reason for the variant is that Josephus knew of no “Nada- 
bath” and so substituted an Aramaic form of “Nebo,” 
which was located in the mountainous country NW of 
Madaba. Goldstein sees the author of 1 Maccabees as using 
the toponym Nadabath in an effort to inflate the exploits 
of the Maccabees so that they might be compared with the 
military heroes of early Israelite history. The early Israel¬ 
ite leaders had been victorious over Arab peoples of the 
same region including the “Nodab” (Gk Nadabaioi ; 1 Chr 
5:19). Goldstein contends, on the basis of a simple mis¬ 
reading and an example of this mistake by Symmachus, 
that “Maon” was misread as “Canaan” and was preserved 
in the mss of Maccabees. Maon was the home of a longtime 
foe of ancient Israel and would thus have contributed to 
the author’s efforts in drawing a comparison with earlier 
history. As a result, Goldstein suggests “that Nadabath, a 
village named for the Nadabite tribe, lay in the territory of 
the town of Maon.” Thus he locates the site at modern 
Main, 7 km SW of Madaba (M R. 219120). 

The mountainous terrain from which the ambush was 
launched and into which the survivors fled is of little use 
in indicating the specific route of the party and hence the 
direction of Nadabath from Madaba. This description 
generally excludes the location of the town from being to 
the E of Madaba. On the basis of Josephus’ account, the 
site of Nadabath has been identified by some scholars as 
modern en-Neba, NW of Madaba. Another proposed lo¬ 
cation is Kh. et-Teim 2 km S of Madaba (M.R. 223123). 

Robert W. Smith 

NAG HAMMADI (26°03'N; 32°15'E). A site near the 
Egyptian village of al-Qasr (ancient Chenoboskion) where, 
in late 1945, thirteen leather-bound books (codices) writ¬ 
ten in Coptic were found buried in a storage jar beneath a 
large boulder. The codices date to the 4th century and 
reflect a combination of gnostic and early Christian ele¬ 
ments. This entry consists of two articles. The first sum¬ 
marizes the archaeological work that has been accom¬ 
plished in the Nag Hammadi area, specifically the 4th- 
century monastic basilica discovered at nearby Faw Qibli. 
The second article surveys the codices themselves, espe¬ 
cially their literary genres and religious character. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Located on the W bank of the Nile, some 500 km S of 
Cairo and at the beginning of the river’s turn to the E, the 
city of Nag Hammadi has given its name to archaeological 
excavations on the Nile’s opposite or N bank in the village 
of Faw Qibli. The surrounding area on both sides of the 
river is rich in archaeological remains and has attracted 
the interest of excavators from the very first years of 
European activity in Egypt. 

As early as 1843 R. Lepsius inspected the rock tombs 
from the 6th Dyn. found in the cliff face of the Gebel el- 
Tarif, across the Nile from present-day Nag Hammadi, and 
named them after a nearby village, Chenoboskion (1904: 


177-81). A few years prior to Lepsius’ visit, the English 
explorer Wilkinson had noted both these tombs and the 
ancient city of Hou (Diospolis parva) located on the oppo¬ 
site bank just 5 km S of Nag Hammadi (1843: 116-17), 
where Lepsius also stopped on his return trip in 1845 
(1904: 181). At the end of the century Petrie excavated the 
Roman temple in Hou as well as a predynastic cemetery on 
its outskirts (1901). Based on earlier topographical surveys 
(Amelineau 1893; Lefort 1939), Debono conducted a brief 
but unproductive excavation at the supposed site of a 
Pachomian monastery in the village of Faw Qibli during 
the early 1950s (1971). However, it was not until the 
emergence of the so-called Nag Hammadi Codices at the 
end of the 1940s that systematic exploration of the area’s 
archaeological remains was seriously contemplated. James 
M. Robinson, organizer of the team which prepared the 
Nag Hammadi manuscripts for preservation and study, 
also focused attention on an archaeological survey in hopes 
of clarifying the original locus of the codices, which ac¬ 
cording to all accounts had been brought to light at the 
base of the Gebel el-Tarif. He first sought to engage the 
Palestinian archaeologist, Paul Lapp, to lead a team to the 
site of the manuscript discovery, but the Six-Day War of 
1967, and then Lapp’s unfortunate accidental death in 
1970, interrupted these plans (Robinson 1965/66; Van 
Elderen and Robinson 1976). It was only in 1975 that 
protonmagnetometer tests of the manuscript find area 
along the edge of the cliffs at the Gebel el-Tarif, conducted 
by Philip Hammond, were undertaken; the results were 
inconclusive. Later that same year the first official season 
of the Nag Hammadi excavations was directed under the 
leadership of B. Van Elderen and T. S. Soderbergh. 

Several of the 6th-Dyn. cliff tombs were cleared of 
rubbish and trenches were laid at the manuscript find site. 
Though evidence was recovered of late-antiquity usage of 
the tombs by Christian ascetics, no firm connection to the 
Nag Hammadi Codices could be established (Van Elderen 
and Robinson 1976; Habachi 1979). 

The next year work was shifted to the site of the basilica 
from the Pachomian monastery at Pbow, now Faw Qibli, 
whose remains still littered the surface. This monastery 
had been the headquarters of the 4th-century network of 
Pachomian communities in the area and a relationship was 
suspected to exist between the Nag Hammadi library and 
this monastic foundation (Robinson 1979). Under the di¬ 
rection of B. Van Elderen, and with the assistance of P. 
Grossmann, the expedition’s main effort was expended on 
recovering the outside walls and the inner stylobates of the 
basilica (Van Elderen and Robinson 1976). During the 
third season, 1977-78, work was completed at the cliff 
tombs and efforts were redoubled to establish a ground 
plan of the Pachomian monastic basilica at Faw Qibli; it 
was now clear that an earlier building, also likely a church, 
underlay the basilica, and evidence was mounting that an 
even earlier structure had preceded both of them. 
Whether any of these constructions were contemporary 
with the founding of the Pachomian settlement in the 
second decade of the 4th century could not be confirmed 
(Van Elderen 1979; Grossmann 1979). 

The expedition returned to the field in 1979-80 for a 
fourth season when work continued on the inner stvlo- 
bates, the outer walls, and the apse of the basilica (Lease 
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1980). After an extended interlude, a small team under 
the direction of P. Grossmann resumed operations in 1986, 
seeking to clarify the relationship between the basilica and 
its immediate predecessor (Grossmann fc.). The sixth and 
last field work at Faw Qibli was completed in 1989, when a 
skeleton crew under the direction of R Grossmann con¬ 
firmed the ground plan of the intermediate church and 
recovered the ground plan of the site’s earliest church 
building (Grossmann and Lease fc.). All three church 
structures made heavy use of reused limestone blocks for 
the foundations of the outside walls and corners, presum¬ 
ably robbed from previous Roman buildings in the imme¬ 
diate area. Burned brick, and in the case of the earliest 
structure also unfired mud brick, made up the bulk of the 
walls and stylobates. While the basilica (mid-5th century) 
was ca. 78 m in length and the intermediate church some 
56 m long, the earliest church would have been only ca. 40 
m. Thus at each building phase the new church was 
approximately half again as long as its predecessor. 

It would appear that the earliest church, as its two 
successors, was a five-aisle structure with a very narrow 
nave, thus indicating that this ground plan was the original 
form at Pbow. As in the later churches there were also 
rows of columns in the earliest church which ran along the 
E, and probably along the W sides. The stylobates for 
these column rows were of unusual construction, consist¬ 
ing of individual foundations for each column which were 
connected only at the surface level by marginal rows of 
bricks. Later the apse was added, and as a consequence, 
the intercolumnar spaces of the E stylobate closest to the 
apse were most likely closed. This would have created 
pastophona -like rooms (Grossmann and Lease fc.). 

A major difficulty still remaining is the dating of these 
churches. While the “great” basilica appears firmly dated 
to 459 (Van Lantschoot 1934: 31,45, 51), the intermediate 
church cannot be precisely dated. Very preliminary ce¬ 
ramic analyses all point to the late 4th or early 5th centu¬ 
ries, but the condition of the sherds is such that a more 
exact chronological determination may not be possible. 
This is even more the case for the earliest church. The 
extensive destruction associated with the erection of the 
later churches, and the thorough robbing of the site for 
building materials, have left few, if any, certain indicators 
for setting the time of its construction. Indeed, one must 
emphasize that a stratigraphical level associated directly 
with this earliest church has yet to be established. At the 
moment, however, one is at least partially justified—based 
primarily on the size and the primitive design and con¬ 
struction—in identifying the earliest church as possibly the 
initial one built for the monastic community at Pbow 
before Pachomius’ death (ca. 330-346; Bacht 1983: 25, 
30-31). Thus a preliminary construction history of the 
site at Pbow would posit a first church during Pachomius’ 
lifetime (= phase I; ca. 330—346); a second, or intermedi¬ 
ate and larger church (= phase II; post-370s and Athana¬ 
sius triumph or post-380s and the official appointment of 
Christianity as a state religion; or even later?); and a third, 
final church—the “great” basilica (= phase III; completed 
in 459). 

Problematic, however, remain hints of structures on the 
site prior to the three churches. In the very first square of 
the Faw Qibli excavations (Square 1, 1976) and in the 


largest trench of the latest season (Square 39, 1989), frag¬ 
ments of four different walls emerged, only one of which 
can be explained in connection with one of the known 
buildings. The other three, running roughly E-W and very 
roughly parallel to each other, are neither related to each 
other nor to any of the three known structures ( = 
churches). These wall fragments seem to lie below the level 
of the identified structures and thus point to an older, 
prior building on the site. What this may have been—a 
small chapel, for example, associated with Pachomius’ ear¬ 
liest organization there, or nonmonastic constructions 
from a previous occupation and use of the site by others— 
is not possible to determine at this time. Perhaps further 
excavation in the middle of the site, where these wall 
fragments appear best preserved, will shed some light on 
this matter. 

As to the end of the site’s formal monastic use, it should 
be noted that in all the seasons at Faw Qibli, beginning in 
1976, neither traces of fire (almost always associated with 
violent destruction, whether by war or plunder) nor evi¬ 
dence of earthquake damage (in such a case, large station¬ 
ary pieces, such as columns, all fall in the same direction, 
which is certainly not the case at Faw Qibli) could be 
established. In addition, no ceramic evidence, preliminary 
as it is, points much beyond the 5th-7th centuries. In the 
face of this archaeological evidence, or rather lack of 
evidence, it is difficult to maintain an end to the site 
through destruction by the Persians (620s) or at the time 
of the Moslem invasion (post-640s). Even harder to accept 
is the legendary ascription of the site’s destruction to el- 
Hakim (1009), who, like Nero, had many acts charged to 
his account long after the fact because he was a convenient 
figure for explaining such violence (cf., Salih 1895: 282). 
Closer to the truth may be simply that the Pachomian 
community at Pbow reached its zenith during the 5th 
century, began to decline throughout the 6th century, and 
was abandoned toward the end of the same century (Timm 
1984: 949-50). 

Before the Persian and Moslem invasions of the 7th 
century, therefore, the site probably already served as a 
source of building materials: note the extensive, systematic 
robber trenches and the almost complete lack of capitals 
on the site; the first two ever found there only came to 
light during the 1989 season and were heavily damaged. 
One did reveal clearly, however, its acanthus leaf and 
branch design. Since it can be dated firmly to the basilica 
of 459, it is an important piece of evidence in revising 
accepted notions of a so-called “Coptic art.” Even at such a 
late date, this capital displays the usual design featured in 
the imperial Byzantine (= Constantinopolitan) catalog 
(Severin 1977). 

In any case, the archaeological evidence not only says 
little or nothing about the supposed link between the 
Pachomian community at Pbow and the Nag Hammadi 
gnostic literature (as Robinson, NHL , 16; but see Robinson 
1979: xix), but also indicates that the community, and thus 
the active use of the site, ended with the whimper of 
decline and abandonment and not the bang of violent 
destruction. 

It would therefore appear appropriate to change the 
name and identification of these excavations from “Nag 
Hammadi,” which inaccurately assumes such a connection. 
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to the “Faw Qibli excavations,” thus following the general 
and accepted Egyptian practice of naming an excavation 
after its actual site name. 
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Gary Lease 

NAG HAMMADI CODICES 

A group of twelve papyrus codices, plus eight leaves 
from a thirteenth, dating from the 4th century c.e. and 
inscribed in Coptic. The manuscripts were discovered in 
1945 in Upper Egypt, ca. 10 km outside of the modern city 
of Nag Hammadi. They are now housed in the Coptic 
Museum in Old Cairo. The standard citation for each of 
the manuscripts is NHC followed by the number of the 


tractate in the codex, e.g., Tnm.Prot. (NHC XIII,7). An 
alternative citation is also in use: CG (Cairensis Gnosticus). 
NHC 1 is also called the Jung Codex. Most (but not all) of 
the 52 tractates in the Nag Hammadi collection are gnostic 
in character. Hence, the American edition of these and 
related Coptic texts is called the Coptic Gnostic Library. 


A. Discovery and Acquisition of the Nag Hammadi Codi¬ 
ces 

B. Description of the Nag Hammadi Codices 

C. Publication of the Nag Hammadi Codices 

D. Contents of the Nag Hammadi Codices 

E. Provenience of the Manuscripts 

F. Classification of the Tractates 

1. Literary Genres 

2. Religious Character 

G. Importance of the Nag Hammadi Codices 


A. Discovery and Acquisition of the Nag Hammadi 
Codices 

In December 1945, two brothers, Muhammad c Ali and 
Abu al Majd, of the al-Samman clan from the village of al- 
Qasr (ancient Chenoboskion), together with six other fel- 
lahin, were digging for sabakh (a nitrate soil used for 
fertilizer) at the base of the Jabal al-Tarif, 9 km W of the 
ruins of the Basilica of St. Pachomius at Faw Qibli (ancient 
Pabau). Abu al Majd unearthed a storage jar beneath a 
large boulder; Muhammad c AlI broke the jar, which con¬ 
tained thirteen leather-bound books (codices). An attempt 
was made on the spot to divide the find into eight equal 
lots, a process that involved dismembering some of the 
codices, but the other fellahin renounced any share in the 
find, and Muhammad c All bundled the codices together 
and brought them home. There his mother, Umm Ahmad, 
burned some of the papyrus leaves as fuel for her bread 
oven. The story of the find and the subsequent fate of the 
codices has been pieced together by J. M. Robinson (Rob¬ 
inson 1984: 3-31). 

The bulk of Codex I was eventually acquired by a 
Belgian antiquities dealer in Cairo, Albert Eid, who sent it 
(except for the cover) out of Egypt. It was eventually 
purchased for the Jung Institute in 1952, and was officially 
presented by the director of the institute, Dr. C. A. Meier, 
to C. G. Jung in Zurich in 1953 and named the Jung 
Codex. (C. G. Jung had a lifelong interest in Gnosticism 
and alchemy.) Jung’s heirs returned the codex to Egypt, in 
accordance with an agreement with the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment. As each portion was published, it was sent to the 
Coptic Museum; the last installment was received in 1975. 
The leather cover of Codex I, which had remained in 
Egypt, was sold to a collector and eventually acquired in 
1973 by the Institute for Antiquity and Christianity of the 
Claremont Graduate School (Claremont, California). 

Codex III was acquired by the Antiquities Service for 
the Coptic Museum in 1946. The director of the museum, 
Togo Mina, showed it to a young French scholar, Jean 
Doresse, in 1947, who initiated plans for its publication. 
However, the political coup d’etat in Egypt in 1952 inter¬ 
rupted these plans. 

Codices II, IV—XIII, and part of Codex 1 were eventu¬ 
ally acquired by Phocion J. Tano, a Cairo antiquities dealer. 
Tano brought them to the attention of Etienne Drioton. 
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then director general of the Antiquities Service, and Jean 
Doresse in 1948. After a period of fruitless negotiations 
for purchase of the codices, ihe new government in Egypt 
headed by Nasser declared them national property in 
1952. 

One intriguing problem associated with the story of the 
discovery of the Nag Hammadi Codices is the question of 
precisely how many codices there are. The discoverer, 
Muhammad c AlI, consistently maintains that thirteen 
bound books were found in the jar. But what is now 
referred to as NHC XIII consists of eight leaves of papyrus 
that had been ripped out of a codex in antiquity and 
stuffed into the cover of Codex VI (Robinson 1972). Our 
Codex XIII, therefore, cannot count as one of the thirteen 
separate books found in 1945, for it was then part of 
Codex VI. Was a complete codex destroyed in Umm Ah¬ 
mad’s oven, together with leaves of papyrus from other 
codices now left incomplete? Or will it, or parts of it, 
eventually turn up on the market (Robinson 1984: 15—24)? 

B. Description of the Nag Hammadi Codices 

The present numeration of the Nag Hammadi Codices 
was devised by Martin Krause for the Coptic Museum (see 
Krause 1962), and has superseded all other numeration 
systems previously in use. (For a table of correspondences, 
see Robinson 1984: 31). 

All of the Nag Hammadi Codices, with the exception of 
Codex I (and possibly Codices XII and XIII) are single 
quire codices. (A “quire” of the kind typically found in 
4th-century codices, such as those from Nag Hammadi, 
consists of a stack of sheets of papyrus, folded once in the 
center.) Codex I was made up of three quires. Not enough 
is left of Codices XII and XIII to determine how many 
quires each comprised. 

Of the leather (sheepskin and goatskin) covers in which 
Codices I—XII were bound, all but that of Codex XII are 
extant. The leather covers of Codices I, IV-IX, and XI 
contained “cartonnage.” (Cartonnage consists of scraps of 
discarded papyrus glued into leather bookbindings in or¬ 
der to stiffen them. On the cartonnage from the Nag 
Hammadi Codices, see below.) 

In the table that follows, the basic information is pro¬ 
vided for each of the codices regarding: (a) maximum 
height of the folios (leaves) in cm, (b) maximum width, 
(c) original number of folios, (d) original number of in¬ 
scribed pages, (e) original number of uninscribed pages, 
(f) number of inscribed pages extant, and (g) number of 
uninscribed pages extant. 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

<d) 

(e) 

(0 

(g) 

NHC I: 

30.0 

14.1 

72 

140 

4 

140 

0 

NHC It: 

28.4 

15.8 

75 

145 

5 

145 

3 

NHC HI: 

25.8 

16.1 

78 

147 

9 

135 

3 

NHC IV: 

23.8 

13.4 

46 

81 

11 

81 

11 

NHC V; 

24.3 

13.3 

47 

84 

10 

84 

10 

NHC VI: 

27.9 

14.9 

40 

78 

2 

78 

2 

NHC VII: 

29.2 

17.5 

65 

127 

3 

127 

3 

NHC VIII: 

24.2 

14.7 

72 

136 

8 

132 

6 

NHC IX: 

26.3 

15.0 

38 

75 (76?) 

1? 

72 

0 

NHC X: 

26.0 

12.2 

36 + 

68 + 

4 

54 

2 

NHC XI: 

28.2 

14.3 

37 

72 

2 

72 

2 


NHC XII: ? ? 38+ 71+ ? 20 0 

NHC XIII: 27.2 13.9 ? ? ? 16 0 


A page is represented in this table as extant even if only 
a single small fragment remains. The figures given, there¬ 
fore, do not provide an accurate picture of how much 
material is lost from each codex. Those codices that have 
sustained the greatest loss are IV, V, VIII, IX, X, XI, and 
XII. The best preserved is Codex VII. As stated earlier, 
Codex XIII consists of eight folios of a papyrus codex that 
had been tucked into the front of the leather cover of 
Codex VI in antiquity. 

The Nag Hammadi Codices are now housed in the 
manuscript wing of the library of the Coptic Museum in 
Old Cairo, kept in two storage cabinets designed and built 
for them. The papyri are conserved in Plexiglas panes, 
with conjugate leaves rejoined to form the original sheets 
that were stacked and folded in two to make up the quires. 
The final conservation was carried out in 1974-75 as a 
special project directed by J. M. Robinson and funded by 
the Smithsonian Institution and the American Research 
Center in Egypt, 

Up to fourteen different scribal hands may be repre¬ 
sented in the Nag Hammadi Codices. Codices I, II, and 
XI were each inscribed by two different scribes. There is 
also some overlapping of scribal hands from one codex to 
another: the second scribe of Codex I was also the first 
scribe of Codex XI, and the second scribe of Codex XI 
was also the scribe of Codex VII. The main scribe of 
Codex II may also have inscribed Codex XIII. The similar¬ 
ities among the hands of codices IV, V, VI, VIII, and IX 
presumably reflect the influence of a single scribal school 
(Emmel 1978: 27-28). 

Two main Coptic dialects are represented in the Nag 
Hammadi Codices: Sahidic (S), with various deviations 
from the classical form of the language (II—IX; XI,5-4; 
XII—XIII); and Lycopolitan (L, also called Subakhmimic, 
A 2 ), with considerable variation from tractate to tractate 
(I, X, and XI,7-2). 

The cartonnage taken from the leather covers of Codi¬ 
ces I, IV-IX, and XI, consists of documentary Greek 
papyri of the 3d and 4th centuries (the latest date, attested 
in the cartonnage of Codex VII, is 348 c.e.), as well as 
documentary and literary Coptic papyri of the same pe¬ 
riod. The Coptic papyri include fragments of a Sahidic 
biblical codex (Genesis 32:5-21 and 42:27-30, 35-38, 
from the cartonnage of Codex VII), probably of the late 
3d or early 4th centuries c.e. (Barns, Browne, and Shelton 
1981). 

C. Publication of the Nag Hammadi Codices 

With the publication in 1977 of the facsimile edition of 
Codices IX and X (Robinson et al. 1977b) and a one- 
volume English translation of all of ihe tractates (Robinson 
and Meyer 1977; cf. Robinson and Smith 1988), the entire 
Nag Hammadi collection finally became available in some 
form to the public, 32 years after its discovery. Until that 
time several tractates, including two entire codices, re¬ 
mained unpublished. 

Codex III was the first of the Nag Hammadi Codices to 
come into the possession of the Coptic Museum. While the 
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initial plans for publication were cut short by the political 
events in Egypt in 1952, the text of tractates 1, 3, and 4 
became largely accessible in the apparatus cnticus to Walter 
Till’s publication of the Berlin Codex (BG, Till 1955). Jean 
Doresse eventually published II1,2 several years later (Do- 
resse 1966, 1968). 

In 1952 C. A. Meier, director of the Jung Institute, 
invited a team of European scholars to edit Codex I, and 
the Gospel of Truth (excluding pp. 33-36, part of the mate¬ 
rial from Codex I that had not been taken out of Egypt) 
was published in 1956 (Malinine et al. 1956). The rest of 
Codex I was published by this team over the next nineteen 
years (Malinine et al. 1961; 1963; 1968; Kasseretal. 1973; 
1975). 

In 1952 some photographs were made by the Egyptian 
authorities for a facsimile edition of the Nag Hammadi 
mss that had been sequestered by the government. A first 
volume was published in 1956 (Labib 1956), containing 
photos of Codex I, pp. 33-36; 49—50; 59—82; 87-90; and 
Codex II, pp. 1-110. This volume became the basis for 
several subsequent publications of texts and translations. 
That same year the International Committee for Coptic 
Gnostic Papyri was formed, and further publication plans 
were laid. Three years later the Gospel of Thomas was 
published as a result of this effort (Guillaumont et al. 
1959). A French translation of the Gospel of Thomas was 
included by Jean Doresse as an appendix to a book on the 
Nag Hammadi Codices published by him (Doresse 1958; 
1959; cf. 1960), a work which became the chief source of 
information on the Nag Hammadi collection for years 
thereafter. 

Martin Krause and Alexander Bohlig worked in the 
Coptic Museum during the next few years, and several 
texts were published as a result (Krause and Labib 1962; 
1971; Bohlig and Labib 1962; 1963). Meanwhile, in 1961 
UNESCO became involved in the plans for publishing a 
complete facsimile edition; as a result over a thousand 
photographs were made and shipped to Paris between 
1963 and 1966. The International Colloquium on the 
Origins of Gnosticism held at Messina in 1966 urged the 
completion of this project (Bianchi 1967: xvi), and J. M. 
Robinson was appointed secretary of an ad hoc committee 
of the colloquium. Robinson entered into protracted con¬ 
tact with UNESCO concerning the project. In view of the 
fact that UNESCO envisioned only a facsimile edition, 
Robinson organized a team of scholars working under the 
auspices of the new Institute for Antiquity and Christianity 
of the Claremont Graduate School to prepare a multivol¬ 
ume English-language edition of the Nag Hammadi Codi¬ 
ces to be entitled “The Coptic Gnostic Library.” 

In 1970 Gamal Mokhtar, President of the Egyptian 
Antiquities Organization, in consultation with UNESCO, 
appointed a new international committee for the Nag 
Hammadi Codices. The committee met in Cairo and drew 
up the guidelines for the facsimile edition, entrusting to a 
technical subcommittee (S0ren Giversen, Rodolphe Kas- 
ser, Martin Krause, and J. M. Robinson [Secretary]) the 
task of identifying and assembling fragments of papyri for 
definitive photography. Members of the team of scholars 
working on the English-language edition participated in 
work sessions of the technical subcommittee in the Coptic 


Museum. The first volumes of the facsimile edition were 
published in 1972 (Codices VI and VII; Robinson et al. 
1972a; 1972b). The project was completed in 1984 with 
the publication of addenda et corrigenda as part of an intro¬ 
duction to the facsimile edition (Robinson 1984). 

The first volume of the Coptic Gnostic Library was 
published in 1975, a critical edition of NHC III,2 and 
IV,2 (Bohlig, Wisse and Labib 1975), and the last of the 
volumes are yet to appear. 

While the Coptic Gnostic Library Project of the Institute 
for Antiquity and Christianity at Claremont was producing 
tentative transcriptions and translations, a group of doc- 
torands studying Coptic with Hans-Martin Schenke at 
Humboldt-Universitat in East Berlin began to focus their 
work in a concerted manner on the Nag Hammadi texts. 
This was the genesis of the Berliner Arbeitskreis fur kop- 
tisch-gnostische Schriften, directed by Schenke, and over 
the years a good deal of cooperation has existed between 
the German and the American groups. The German proj¬ 
ect involves three phases: (1) publication of translations of 
selected texts in the Theologische Literaturzeitung (the first 
was by Schenke in 1973); (2) monographs and disserta¬ 
tions on the Nag Hammadi texts (the first was by Beltz in 
1970; cf. also Troger 1973, an important volume of essays); 
and (3) a projected German translation of the complete 
collection of texts to be published as volumes 2 and 3 of 
Koptisch-Gnostische Schriften in the series, “Die Griechischen 
Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte” 
(Schenke 1978). 

In 1974 the Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council of Canada provided an initial grant to a group of 
scholars associated with the University of Laval in Quebec 
for the production of a complete French-language critical 
edition of the Nag Hammadi texts, entitled “Bibliotheque 
copte de Nag Hammadi” (see Menard 1973). The first 
volume was published four years later (Menard 1977), and 
several have been published since. 

Thus, over the years since the first meager publication 
efforts of the 1950s, a growing number of texts, transla¬ 
tions, and studies has accumulated. An enormous bibliog¬ 
raphy now exists, and no end is in sight (Scholer 1971a, b). 

D. Contents of the Nag Hammadi Codices 

The following table lists for each tractate the title and 
abbreviation commonly used in English-language scholar¬ 
ship and the page and line of the ms where it begins and 
ends (or, in the case of lost material, where it began or 
ended so far as this can be determined). Pagination is 
uncertain in the case of Codices X (after p. 10), XII, and 
XIII (indicated below with asterisks). XII ,3 consists of 
miscellaneous fragments, and is not an identifiable trac- 


tate. 




U: 

A,l-B,8. 

The Prayer of the Apostle Paul 

Pr. Paul 


+ B.9-10 

(colophon) 


1,2: 

1,1-16,30. 

The Apocryphon of James 

Ap. Jos. 

1,5: 

16,31-43,24. 

The Gospel of Truth 

Gos. Truth 

1,4: 

43,25-50,18. 

The Treatise on the Resurrection 

Treat. Res. 

1,5: 

51,1-138,27. 

The Tripartite Tractate 

Tn. Trac. 

11,1: 

1,1-32,9. 

The Apocryphon of John 

Ap. John 

11,2: 

32,10-51,28. 

The Gospel of Thomas 

Gos. Thom. 

11,5: 

51,29-86,19. 

The Gospel of Philip 

Gos. Phil. 

11,4: 

86,20-97,23. 

The Hypostasis of the Archons 

Hyp. Arch. 
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11,5: 

97,24-127,17. 

On the Origin of the World 

Orig. World 

11,6: 

127,18-137,27. 

The Exegesis on the Soul 

Exeg. Soul 

11,7: 

138,1-145,19. 

+ 145,20-23 

The Book of Thomas the 

Contender 
(colophon) 

Thom. Cont. 

Ill,/: 

1,1-40,11. 

The Apocryphon of John 

Ap.John 

111,2: 

40,12-69,20. 

The Gospel of the Egyptians 

Gos. Eg. 

1113: 

70,1-90,13. 

Eugnostos the Blessed 

Eugnostos 

1113: 

90,14-119,18. 

The Sophta of Jesus Christ 

Soph.Jes. Chr. 

111,5: 

120,1-147,23. 

The Dialogue of the Savior 

Dull. Sav. 

IV,/: 

1,1-49,28. 

The Apocryphon of John 

Ap.John 

IV,2: 

50,1-81,2. 

The Gospel of the Egyptians 

Gos. Eg. 

V,/: 

1,1-17,18. 

Eugnostos the Blessed 

Eugnostos 

V,2: 

17,19-24,9. 

The Apocalypse of Paul 

Apoc. Paul 

V3: 

24,10-44,10. 

The (First) Apocalypse of James 

1 Apoc. Jos. 

\\4: 

44,11-63,32. 

The (Second) Apocalypse of James 

2 Apoc. Jos. 

V,5: 

64,1-85,32. 

The Apocalypse of Adam 

Apoc. Adam 

VI,/: 

1,1-12,22. 

The Acts of Peter and the Twelve 
Apostles 

Acts Pet. 12 Apost. 

VI,2: 

13,1-21,32. 

The Thunder: Perfect Mind 

Thund. 

VI,3: 

22,1-35,24. 

Authoritative Teaching 

Auth. Teach. 

VI,4: 

36,1-48,15. 

The Concept of Our Great Power 

Great Pow. 

VI,5: 

48,16-51,23. 

Plato, Republic 588b-589b 

Plato Rep. 

VI,6: 

52,1-63,32. 

The Discourse on the Eighth and 
Ninth 

Disc. 8-9 

VI,7: 

63,33-65,7. 

+ 65,8-14 

The Prayer of Thanksgiving 
(scribal note) 

Pr. Thanks. 

VI ,8: 

65,15-78,43. 

Asclepius 21-29 

Asclepius 

VII,J: 

1,1-49,9. 

The Paraphrase of Shem 

Paraph. Shem 

VII,2: 

49,10-70,12. 

The Second Treatise of the Great 
Seth 

Treat. Seth 

VI 1,3: 

70,13-84,14. 

The Apocalypse of Peter 

Apoc. Pet. 

VIM: 

84,15-118,7. 

+ 118,8-9 

The Teachings of Silvanus 
(colophon) 

Teach. Silv. 

VII,5: 

118,10-127,27. 
+ 127,28-32 

The Three Steles of Seth 
(colophon) 

Steles Seth 

VIII,/: 

1,1-132,6. 

+ 132,7-9 

Zostrianas 

(cryptogram) 

Zost. 

VIII,2: 

132,10-140,27. 

The Letter of Peter to Philip 

Ep. Pet. Phil. 

IX,/: 

1,1-27,10. 

Melchizedek 

Melch. 

IX,2: 

27,11-29,5. 

The Thought of Norea 

Norea 

1X3: 

29,6-74,30 + . 

The Testimony of Truth 

Testim. Truth 

X,/: 

1,1-68*,18. 

Marsanes 

Marsanes 

XI,/: 

1,1-21,35. 

The Interpretation of Knowledge 

Interp. Know. 

XI,2: 

22,1-44,37. 

A Valentinian Exposition 

Val. Exp. 

XI3: 

45,1-69,20. 

AUo genes 

Allogenes 

XI3: 

69,21-72,33. 

Hypsiphrone 

Hypsiph. 

XII,/: 

1*,1-34*,28. 

The Sentences of Sextus 

Sent. Sextus 

XII,2: 

39*,?-60*,30. 

The Gospel of Truth 

Gos. Truth 

XI13: 


Fragments 

Frm. 

XIII,/: 

35M-50*,24. 

Thmorphic Protennoia 

Tnm. Prot. 

XIII,2: 

50*,25 + . 

On the Origin of the World 

Orig. World 


Note: Where original titles are lacking in the mss, mod¬ 
ern scholars have assigned titles. The titles so assigned are: 
Ap. /as.; Gos. Truth; Tri. Trac.; Grig. World; Disc. 8-9; Pr. 
Thanks.; Norea; Testim. Truth; and Val. Exp. Of these, Gos. 
Truth is so called from the incipit, which served as a title in 
antiquity (cf. Iren. Adv. Haer . 3.11.9). The titles of Plato 
R£p.; Asclepius; and Sent. S^its, while not occurring in the 
Nag Hammadi mss, are also elsewhere attested. 


E. Provenience of the Manuscripts 

Three major factors point to a monastic provenience for 
the Nag Hammadi Codices. First, the site of the discovery: 
The jar containing the codices had been buried midway 
up the talus of broken rock at the foot of the Jabal al Tarif. 
There is evidence that the talus was used for burials in the 
early Byzantine period. Over 150 caves are located in the 
cliff; the one nearest the site of the discovery (T8) has on 
one of its walls a Coptic inscription, in red paint, of the 
opening lines of several OT psalms (Robinson 1979: 213). 
This area had obviously been frequented by Christians. 
Did a gnostic community use the cliff area as a retreat, 
and then bury their library before disappearing without a 
trace? A more likely possibility is that Christian monks, 
from one or more of the monasteries nearby in the valley 
below, used a monastic burial site as a place in which to 
bury a cache of books, presumably because the content of 
those books had come under suspicion in the monastic 
communities (Wisse 1978: 436-37). 

Second, the cartonnage found in the leather covers 
points to a monastic context for the manufacture of the 
codices. This is at least true in the case of the cartonnage 
found in Codex VII, which contains fragments of a biblical 
codex and a homily, as well as private letters indicating a 
monastic provenience, including one from a “Pachomius” 
to a “Paphnoute.” (For a balanced discussion see Veilleux 
1986: 278-83.) If, as seems likely, the books were manu¬ 
factured in one or more of the Pachomian monasteries in 
the vicinity of the find (Sheneset-Chenoboskion, Pabau, or 
Tabennesi), were they also inscribed by Pachomian monks, 
or were they manufactured and sold uninscribed to un¬ 
known purchasers? Our first point indicates a likelihood 
that the scribes of the codices were members of one or 
more of the monastic communities in the area. 

Third, the colophons and scribal notes in some of the 
manuscripts (esp. I, II, and VII) containing pious Chris¬ 
tian prayers and the like, are indications of a monastic 
provenience for the actual copying of the manuscripts. 
The persons who copied the various texts into the codices 
evidently treated them as edifying religious literature. A 
purge of heretical books was carried out in the Pachomian 
monasteries by Pachomius’ successor, Theodore, in re¬ 
sponse to Athanasius’ paschal letter of 367 c.E. Such a 
purge could have resulted in the burial of the books on 
the part of recalcitrant monks who wished to preserve 
them from destruction (Wisse 1978: 435-37). Thus the 
Nag Hammadi Codices were actually not in use for very 
long. They (or at least Codex VII) must have been manu¬ 
factured after 348 c.E. and were presumably buried in the 
late 4th or early 5th century. The bowl used as a lid to 
close the mouth of the jar in which the codices were found 
is still extant; it is red slipware of the 4th or 5th century 
(Robinson 1979: 213). 

F. Classification of the Tractates 

While the texts in the Nag Hammadi collection number 
52 in all (though the fragments constituting XII,3 may be 
from more than a single tractate), five tractates are repre¬ 
sented by more than a single copy: Gos. Truth (1,3; XII,2), 
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Ap. John (11,7; III,/; IV,i), Orig. World (11,5; XIII,2); Gos. 
Eg. (Ill,2; IV,2); and Eugnostos (III,5; VJ ). There are, 
therefore, 46 different tractates in the Nag Hammadi 
collection (counting XII ,3 as one). Of the four tractates in 
the closely related Berlin Codex, two are also represented 
in the Nag Hammadi collection: Ap.John (BG,2) and Soph. 
Jes. Chr. (BG,3). All of the texts in question are Coptic 
translations of Greek originals. Three of them (Plato Rep., 
Sent. Sextus , and Pr. Thanks.) were already known in their 
original Greek versions before the Nag Hammadi discov¬ 
ery; one (Asclepius) was known in a Latin version. Since the 
discovery, previously extant Greek fragments have been 
identified as representing two of the tractates from Nag 
Hammadi (Gas. Thom, and Soph. Jes. Chr.). An extensive 
parallel to part of Ap.John is found in Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 
1.29, but it is not certain that Irenaeus knew Ap. John as 
such. Even so, Ap. John was evidently considered to be a 
very important writing, given its multiple attestation, and 
is, in fact, a key text for the scholarly study of gnostic 
mythology. 

In what follows, the Nag Hammadi tractates will be 
classified, first according to literary genre and then accord¬ 
ing to religious character, especially their relation to Gnos¬ 
ticism. The reader is also referred to the respective articles 
on the individual tractates treated here. 

1. Literary Genres. The Nag Hammadi collection fea¬ 
tures a number of different genres, and literary classifica¬ 
tion is complicated by the fact that some tractates display 
features of more than one literary genre or contain differ¬ 
ent genres within them. Thus, the following classification 
should not be regarded as definitive or exhaustive. 

a. Apocalypses. Several of the tractates have the term 
“apocalypse” in their titles: Apoc. Paul; 1 Apoc.Jas.; 2 Apoc. 
Jas.; Apoc. Adam; and Apoc. Peter. Many of the other trac¬ 
tates are subject to classification as “apocalypses,” in whole 
or in part, according to the criteria commonly accepted 
(Collins 1979; Fallon 1979): Ap.John; Hyp. Arch.; Soph. Jes. 
Chr.; Asclepius; Paraph. Shem; Zost.; Ep. Pet. Phil.; Melch.; 
Marsanes; Allogenes; and Hypsiphr. Two of these, Zost. and 
AUogenes, were known as “apocalypses” in antiquity (Porph. 
Vit. Plot. 12). One, Soph. Jes. Chr., is an apocalypse that has 
been created as such out of a previously existing tractate 
also found in the Nag Hammadi collection, Eugnostos. Ap. 
John is similarly a composite document, but it belongs, in 
its present form, to the apocalypse genre. Hyp. Arch., also 
a composite document, contains an apocalypse within it 
(Pearson 1984: 464-65). In addition, Ap. Jas. counts as an 
apocalypse, though it is introduced as an epistle. 

Other tractates share features of the apocalyptic genre. 
Steles Seth is presented as a revelation of the content of 
three steles inscribed by Seth, a heavenly figure associated 
in gnostic mythology with the biblical son of Adam. The 
steles contain prayers addressed to the members of the 
gnostic divine triad of Father, Mother, and Son. Acts Pet. 
12 Apost. contains within it a revelation of the risen Lord 
to the apostles. 

Two other categories, here treated separately, could 
arguably be included in a discussion of gnostic apoca¬ 
lypses: revelation dialogues and revelation discourses. 
They are, in any case, closely related generically to the 
gnostic apocalypses already listed, all of which contain 
revelation dialogues or discourses within them. It must be 


stressed that the apocalypse genre, including the revelation 
dialogue and revelation discourse, is a central medium of 
literary expression in Gnosticism. 

Of the gnostic apocalypses here mentioned, Apoc. Adam 
represents typologically a key link in the evolution of 
gnostic apocalyptic out of Jewish apocalyptic tradition 
(MacRae 1979: 152). 

b. Revelation Dialogues. Three Nag Hammadi tractates 
can be classified as “revelation dialogues” rather than 
“apocalypses,” since they lack an account of the appear¬ 
ance of the revealer. These are Thom. Cont.; Dial. Sav.; and 
Disc. 8-9. Dial Sav. is especially interesting because it 
appears to have been constructed out of a collection of 
sayings of Jesus like Gas. Thom. Thom. Cont. has recently 
been adjudged to be a Christian revision of a Hellenistic 
Jewish pseudepigraphical letter attributed first to the pa¬ 
triarch Jacob (Schenke 1983). Disc. 8-9 is a typical dialogue 
of the Hermetic tradition. 

c. Revelation Discourses. The genre “revelation dis¬ 
course” is also known as “wisdom monologue” (Layton 
1987: 77-78). Two of the examples from the Nag Ham¬ 
madi collection feature female revealer-figures: Thund. 
and Trim. Prot. Thund. closely resembles a shorter “I am” 
discourse attributed to Eve now embedded in Ong. World 
(II 114,8-15). Trim. Prot. appears to be an expansion of a 
revelation discourse attributed to “Pronoia” (“Providence”) 
in the longer version of Ap. John. Its relationship to the 
prologue of the Gospel of John is a matter of debate 
(Robinson 1981). Treat. Seth features Jesus Christ as the 
revealer. Great Paw. also belongs to this genre, although it 
lacks the “I am” self-predication found in the others. The 
first main section of Ap. John can also be called a revelation 
discourse (Pearson 1984: 458). 

d. “Rewritten Bible.” In this category, which does not 
constitute a separate literary genre per se, are included 
those portions of tractates which consist for the most part 
of paraphrases or running commentary on the opening 
chapters of Genesis. Ap. John; Hyp. Arch.; and Ong. World 
contain notable examples, wherein the focus is on the 
story of Adam and Eve and the early history of humankind 
now retold from a gnostic perspective. Formally, the closest 
parallels to this kind of literature are some of the OT 
pseudepigrapha, especially 1 Enoch 6-11, Jubilees, and the 
Genesis Apocryphon from Qumran (lQapGen). (For the term 
“Rewritten Bible,” with reference to these Jewish writings, 
see Nickelsburg 1984: 89; cf. Pearson 1988: 647-51). In 
this category should also be included discrete sections of 
tractates which formally resemble Jewish midrashim, such 
as the midrash on the serpent-revealer in Testim. Truth and 
the midrash on David and Solomon in the same tractate 
(Pearson 1984: 457). 

e. Gospels. Four of the Nag Hammadi tractates are 
called “gospels”: Gos. Truth (its incipit is used as a title); Gas. 
Thom.; Gos. Phil.; and Gos. Eg. None of these is a gospel of 
the canonical type, though Gos. Thom., a collection of 
dominical sayings, resembles in its form the hypothetical 
“Q” source presumably used by Matthew and Luke. Gos. 
Truth is a homily on the “gospel”; here the term euangehon 
is used in its original Christian sense as “message of salva¬ 
tion” (cf. Rom 1:16; 1 Cor 15:1; etc.). Gos. Phil, is an 
anthology of excerpts from various other works (Layton 
1987: 325-26). Gos . Eg. (not to be confused with the work 
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of that same name cited by Clement of Alexandria and 
other patristic writers) is also entitled The Holy Book of the 
Great Invisible Spirit , and consists of a doctrinal treatise to 
which is added a liturgical service book for a gnostic 
baptism ceremony. A Gospel of Mary is found in the related 
Berlin Codex (B G,l). This text belongs to the “apocalypse” 
genre. 

f. Epistles. One of the Nag Hammadi tractates bears 
the term “epistle” in its title: Ep. Pet. Phil. This tractate 
receives its title from the letter with which it opens; how¬ 
ever, as a whole the tractate belongs more properly to the 
“apocalypse” genre. Two tractates can be classified as “doc¬ 
trinal epistles”: Treat. Res. and Eugnostos. Ap. Jas. has an 
epistolary framework at the beginning and the end, and 
Hyp. Arch, shows epistolary features in its opening passage. 

g. Acts. One tractate from the Nag Hammadi collection, 
Acts Pet. 12 Apost., has the term “Acts” in its title, and 
resembles in some ways the numerous acts of apostles that 
constitute part of the NT apocrypha. It is probably a piece 
of a larger work, containing within its extant portion a 
revelation of the savior. The Berlin Codex contains a 
similar text: The Act of Peter (BG,4). 

h. Doctrinal Treatises. To this category belong Tri. Trac.; 
Orig. World; and Val. Exp. The last named tractate is a 
doctrinal exposition, to which have been added liturgical 
fragments on the sacraments of baptism and the eucharist. 
Goj. Eg. is also a doctrinal treatise with liturgical matter at 
the end. All of these texts present accounts and interpre¬ 
tations of the basic gnostic myth of cosmogony and salva¬ 
tion, with Tn. Trac. and Val. Exp. offering different inter¬ 
pretations from the Valentinian school. Two other 
tractates, Exeg. Soul and Auth. Teach., can be treated under 
the general category of “doctrinal treatises,” but of a 
special type: they consist of allegories on the fall and 
return of the soul. 

i. Wisdom Books. Sent. Sextus and Teach. Silv. belong to 
this category. The former is a previously known collection 
of short aphorisms. The latter is a logos protreptikos (horta¬ 
tory discourse) generically akin to the Wisdom of Solomon 
in the Greek Bible. Neither of these is “gnostic” in the 
technical sense of the term. 

j. Homilies. To this category belong Gos. Truth; Interp. 
Know.; and, at least partially, Testim. Truth. Gos. Truth is a 
meditative disquisition on the message of salvation, and 
was probably composed by the heresiarch Valentinus him¬ 
self (Layton 1987: 250-51). Interp. Know., another Valen¬ 
tinian text, presumes a setting in Christian corporate wor¬ 
ship. The first part of Testim. Truth is a polemical sermon 
attacking the beliefs and practices of catholic Christian 
opponents, to which has been added material made up of 
various sources and utilized for a polemical purpose. In 
addition, the second part of Thom. Cont. consists of a 
homily made up of woes and blessings pronounced by the 
savior. Zost. concludes with a brief admonitory sermon. 

k. Prayers. Two tractates are so identified in the mss. 
Pr. Paul, with title, has been written into the front flyleaf 
of Codex I. Pr. Thanks is a previously known prayer of the 
Hermetic tradition appended to Disc. 8—9. It is introduced 
with the words, “This is the prayer that they spoke.” In 
addition, Steles Seth consists basically of three prayers of 
praise offered up by “Seth” to members of the divine triad 
of Father, Mother, and Son. Prayers of praise, with the 


formula “Holy are you,” are found embedded in Melch. 
(IX 16,16-18,7). Some of the appended liturgical material 
in Val. Exp. consists of prayers. Two liturgical prayers are 
embedded in Ep. Pet. Phil (VIII 133,21-134,9). Prayers of 
invocation are also found at the end of Gos. Eg. in material 
that actually constitutes a “liturgical service book” (Layton 
1987: 101-2). Prayers for individual meditation are em¬ 
bedded in the Hermetic tractate Disc. 8-9 (VI 55,24- 
57,25). Some of the colophons in Codices I, II, and VII 
should be classified as prayers, but they reflect the (monas¬ 
tic) setting of the scribes rather than the content of the 
tractates copied (see E above). 

1. Hymns. Some of the aforementioned prayers could 
also be construed as hymns, especially those that were 
apparently meant to be chanted in a worship setting. One 
entire tractate, Norea, can be labeled a “hymn” or “ode” on 
account of its strophic structure. The Hermetic tractate 
Disc. 8—9 refers throughout to the singing of hymns, and 
hymnic material, including “glossolalia” (voces mysticae), is 
found in it (esp. at VI 60,17—61,17). Similar material 
occurs in Gos. Eg. and Zost. 

m. Anthologies. One of the tractates labeled a “gospel,” 
Gos. Phil, is really an anthology of mostly unconnected 
excerpts from other gnostic works. None of these other 
works is extant. Ong. World is almost an anthology in that 
it contains a number of discrete sources within it. Finally, 
Plato Rep. represents an “anthology” of another kind, for 
it can safely be assumed that it was not taken directly from 
book 9 of the great philosopher’s masterwork but rather, 
as was common practice in antiquity, from an anthology 
of excerpts from ancient writers. 

2. Religious Character. The earliest major work on the 
Nag Hammadi collection treated it as a “library” of “un¬ 
doubted unity” belonging to a single sect of “Sethian” 
gnostics (Doresse 1960: 249-51). But over the years it has 
become clear that it is not a “library” of a single group at 
all, but a collection of disparate works of various origins. 
Not all of the texts are “gnostic,” and the Gnosticism 
represented in the texts that are gnostic is of various types, 
some of which, moreover, are not easily classified by sec¬ 
tarian affiliation according to the catalogs of the great 
heresiologists of the Church. If one can speak of a unity 
at all in the collection it would be a unity not of a theolog¬ 
ical or philosophical sort, but having to do with lifestyle. 
That is to say, many of the texts in the collection advocate 
an ascetic lifestyle, and all of them could be read in that 
light. From this perspective, it is not difficult to understand 
how these writings could be appreciated in a monastic 
setting (Wisse 1971; 1978). 

However, since most of the texts are, in fact, gnostic, it 
will be useful to classify the collection in terms of their 
gnostic or non-gnostic character, as well as in terms of the 
kinds of Gnosticism represented, to the extent that this is 
possible. 

a. Sethian Gnostic Texts. While Doresse’s initial classi¬ 
fication of the Nag Hammadi collection must be rejected, 
scholars meanwhile have noted that there are a number of 
tractates which appear to be “Sethian” in some sense, and 
are clearly related to one another in terms of content; that 
is, they share a common underlying mythological “system” 
(Schenke 1974; 1981). One of the features of this system 
is an emphasis on Seth, son of Adam, as a revealer figure 
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and spiritual father of a gnostic “race of Seth.” Hence, the 
classification “Sethian” is suggested by the texts them¬ 
selves. 

The Nag Hammadi texts that belong to this system are: 
Ap. John; Hyp. Arch.; Gos. Eg.; Apoc. Adam; Steles Seth; Zost.; 
Melch.; Norea; Marsanes; Allogenes; and Trim. Prot. To these 
texts must be added the system described by Irenaeus in 
Adversus Haereses 1.29, which is parallel to part of Ap. John, 
and the untitled tractate from the Codex Brucianus. 

Of the Nag Hammadi texts here named, one is definitely 
a Christian text, Melch. (whose gnostic features may be 
secondary). Others appear to reflect various stages of 
“Christianization” of originally non-Christian material; 
these are Ap. John; Hyp. Arch.; Gos. Eg.; and Trim. Prot. Still 
others are not Christian at all, but reflect a profound 
influence from Platonist philosophy: Steles Seth; Zost.; Mar¬ 
sanes; and Allogenes. Apoc. Adam , another non-Christian 
text, stands in close relationship with Jewish apocalyptic 
tradition. 

It is to be noted that the system described by Irenaeus 
(1.29) is expressly associated by him with a group of 
sectarians called, simply, gnostikoi (“gnostics”). Irenaeus 
does not use the term “Sethian.” On the other hand, 
Hippolytus ( Haer. 5.19) describes a system that he attrib¬ 
utes to a group of “Sethians,” and refers to a book of 
theirs called The Paraphrase of Seth (V.22). The content of 
the Nag Hammadi tractate, Paraph. Shem, resembles the 
system described by Hippolytus, though it does not cohere 
very well with the other “Sethian” texts already identified. 
Should it be called, nevertheless, a “Sethian gnostic” trac¬ 
tate? In any case, Paraph. Shem is a non-Christian gnostic 
apocalypse featuring a redeemer called “Derdekeas.” The 
Paraphrase of Seth known to Hippolytus was a Christianized 
version of the mythological system found in Paraph. Shem. 

Other Nag Hammadi tractates seem in various ways to 
be related to the Sethian gnostic ones mentioned. Ong. 
World contains material that coheres with such Sethian 
texts as Hyp. Arch. Eugnostos, a non-Christian text, contains 
teaching concerning the divine world and Anthropos that 
is akin to the material on the same subject in Ap. John and 
Iren. Haer. 1.29 (van den Broek 1981). Soph. Jes. Chr. is a 
Christianized version of Eugnostos. Finally, Treat. Seth, a 
Christian gnostic text, reflects in its background a Sethian 
mythological system (Painchaud 1982: 5-6, 21). 

b. Valentinian Texts. The Valentinian school is one of 
the most important heretical complexes in the ancient 
Church, and quite a bit was known about it before the Nag 
Hammadi discovery. Irenaeus expressly says (Haer. 1.11) 
that Valentinus adapted the “gnostic” teachings (described 
by him in 1.29) in setting up his own school. Thus Valen¬ 
tinus can be said to have been a “reformer” of the (Sethian) 
gnostic religion represented by Ap. John and related texts 
(Layton 1987: xv). 

Given the importance of the Valentinian movement, it is 
not surprising that a number of Valentinian tractates 
should show up in the Nag Hammadi find. Four of the five 
tractates in the Jung Codex (NHC I) are surely of Valentin¬ 
ian origin: Pr. Paul; Gos. Truth (probably composed by 
Valentinus himself); Treat. Res.; and 7h. Trac. If the Jung 
Codex represents a Valentinian collection of texts, Ap. Jas. 
(1.2), though not of Valentinian authorship, was consid¬ 
ered of value to Valentinian gnostics. Another “James” 


text, 1 Apoc. Jas., seems to reflect some Valentinian influ¬ 
ence, and may have been subjected to some Valentinian 
editing. 

Also clearly of Valentinian origin are Gos. Phil.; Interp. 
Know.; and Val. Exp. Valentinian influences have been dis¬ 
cerned in Exeg. Soul , and are possibly present in some 
other tractates as well, such as Ong. World and Norea. Testim. 
Truth contains some Valentinian influences, but also takes 
a stand against the Valentinian school. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the author of that tractate is the ex-Valentinian 
Julius Cassianus (Pearson 1981: 116-20). 

c. Hermetic Texts. The pagan Greco-Egyptian gnosis 
featuring “Thrice-Greatest Hermes” as its central revealer 
is represented in the Nag Hammadi collection by three 
tractates: Disc. 8—9; Pr. Thanks.; and Asclepius. The two last 
named are texts known before the Nag Hammadi discov¬ 
ery. Disc. 8—9 is new Hermetic work, akin especially to 
Corpus Hermeticum I (Poimandres) and XIII, but showing 
more distinctively Egyptian coloring. 

d. Tfexts of the Thomas Tradition. The Syrian (Edes- 
sene) Christian tradition identified with Judas Thomas, 
Jesus’ “twin brother,” is represented by two texts from Nag 
Hammadi: Gos. Thom, and Thom. Coni. This tradition can 
be considered “gnostic” only in the broader sense of the 
term (Layton 1987: 360). Gos. Thom, was an especially 
important work. Fragments of three different copies of 
that gospel in Greek are included in the vast collection of 
papyri from Oxyrhynchus. (See H. Attridge’s edition in 
Layton 1989: 95-128.) Gos. Thom, may have been utilized 
by the authors of such Nag Hammadi tractates as Dial. Sav. 
and Testim. Truth, and may also have influenced Valentinus 
and his pupils (Layton 1987: 220, 360). 

e. Miscellaneous Gnostic Tfexts. In the case of several 
Nag Hammadi tractates it is difficult (if not impossible) to 
discern any particular sectarian affiliation. Of the Chris¬ 
tian gnostic texts in question, some are associated with 
special apostolic authorities: James, the brother of Jesus, 
was especially beloved in certain Jewish Christian traditions 
(G05. Thom. 12), and is the focus of three Nag Hammadi 
tractates: Ap. Jas.; I Apoc. Jas.; and 2 Apoc. Jas. The “Petrine 
tradition” (Perkins 1980: 113-30) is represented by Apoc. 
Pet. (not to be confused with the apocalypse of the same 
name preserved in Ethiopic); Ep. Pet. Phil; and Acts Pet. 12 
Apost. (but the last may not be of gnostic origin). The 
apostle Paul is credited with an account of a heavenly 
journey: Apoc. Paul (not to be confused with another ac¬ 
count of a heavenly journey with the same title preserved 
in Latin and several other languages). 

Other Christian gnostic texts which defy sectarian iden¬ 
tification are Dial. Sav,; Auth. Teach.; Great Pou>.; Treat. Seth; 
and Soph. Jes. Chr. 

Two gnostic tractates in this miscellaneous category are 
evidently not influenced by Christianity: Thund. and Hyp- 
siphr., though certainty in the case of the latter is unattain¬ 
able owing to the fragmentary condition of the ms. 

f. Non-gnostic Tfexts. Two Christian texts from Nag 
Hammadi are definitely not gnostic: Teach. Sdv. and Sent. 
Sextus. The latter was known before and is preserved in a 
number of languages. Acts Pet. 12 Apost. is also better 
included with the non-gnostic apocryphal acts, tor there is 
no firm indication in the extant material of any specifically 
gnostic features. Of course, there can be no question about 
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the non-gnostic character of Plato’s Republic, though it is 
possible that the snippet found at Nag Hammadi in a 
fractured Coptic translation, Plato Rep., has been subjected 
to gnostic editorial adjustment in its Coptic stage. 

To be sure, the “gnostic” or “non-gnostic” character of 
many of the texts is not easy to determine, and scholars 
often differ in their judgments on this point. Some have 
questioned the “gnostic” character of such texts as Ap.Jas.; 
Dial. Sav.; Thund.; Auth. Teach.; and even Gos. Truth. Other 
scholars, at least initially, assumed the “gnostic” character 
of Gos. Thom; Teach. Silv., and others. It is evident that 
much more work needs to be done on the study of this 
material. 

G. Importance of the Nag Hammadi Codices 

As one of the most important manuscript finds of the 
century, comparable in that respect to the discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, the Nag Hammadi collection has had an 
enormous impact on a number of scholarly fields and 
disciplines. 

In the field of NT studies, Gos. Thom, alone has spawned 
a huge bibliography. The most important feature of that 
text is that it consists of a collection of Jesus’ sayings which 
is probably independent of the canonical gospels and, in 
the case of some sayings, preserves very ancient gospel 
tradition. The study of gospel tradition has also been 
enriched by other texts as well, especially Dial. Sav. and 
Ap.Jas. New issues in Johannine scholarship have emerged 
in the study of such texts as Trim. Prot., particularly its 
relationship to the prologue of the Gospel of John. Indeed, 
the whole question of the impact of Gnosticism upon the 
NT and its world has been reopened by the study of the 
Nag Hammadi texts, and no credible work can be done on 
that question without recourse to the new material. As 
study of these texts proceeds, more critical issues for NT 
studies continue to emerge. 

In the field of early Christian history in general, the Nag 
Hammadi texts have provided new evidence for the analy¬ 
sis of the relationship between “orthodoxy” and “heresy” 
in the early Church, and how these came to be defined. 
The study of the religious character of certain geographi¬ 
cal areas of the early Church, especially Syria and Egypt, 
has been greatly enlarged. The study of the history of the 
NT canon, and of early Christian literature in general, has 
new material with which to work and new questions to ask. 

The study of early Judaism has also been enlarged, for 
now there is a quantity of new material that bears upon 
the question of the connections between Judaism and 
Gnosticism, and the whole issue of Jewish sectarianism in 
relation to the eventual consolidation of normative (rab¬ 
binic) Judaism. The Nag Hammadi collection has been 
considered of enough importance on these matters to be 
included in the purview of an important survey of Jewish 
writings of the Second Temple period (Pearson 1984); one 
of the texts, Apoc. Adam , is even included in a standard 
collection of OT pseudigrapha (MacRae OTP 1: 707-19). 

Needless to say, the study of ancient Gnosticism has now 
been put on a solid basis as a result of this discovery of 
original gnostic works. Previous to this discovery, scholars 
of Gnosticism were, for the most part, dependent upon 
the patristic heresiologists (the gnostics’ enemies) for their 
source material. Gnosticism, to be sure, is only one of the 


important currents in Hellenistic-Roman religion and phi¬ 
losophy, and, as an eclectic phenomenon, bears upon the 
study of other religious traditions. The Nag Hammadi 
collection has provided new material for the study of 
Hermeticism, for example, and even for the study of 
Middle Platonism and Platonism. Indeed, an international 
conference was held in 1984 devoted to "Neoplatonism 
and Gnosticism,” and the Nag Hammadi texts played a 
very large role in the papers and discussions (Wallis and 
Bregman 1989). 

The study of the Coptic language has been enormously 
enlarged by the Nag Hammadi discovery, for it is interest 
in the Nag Hammadi texts that has drawn significant 
numbers of students into the study of Coptic who other¬ 
wise would not have considered such study. The impact of 
the Nag Hammadi discovery has also been such that the 
wider study of the whole range of Coptic literature has 
been accelerated. In addition, the Nag Hammadi texts 
themselves provide new material for innovative break¬ 
throughs in Coptic philology, especially in grammar and 
dialectology. An international society has been organized 
which is devoted to Coptology in all of its aspects, the 
International Association for Coptic Studies. Its organiz¬ 
ing conference took place in Cairo in 1976, in conjunction 
with a meeting of the International Committee for the 
Nag Hammadi Codices. 

Finally, the close scrutiny of the Nag Hammadi mss 
carried out by Robinson and his team has resulted in a 
number of breakthroughs in codicology and papyrology 
(Robinson 1978). 

These are only some of the areas and disciplines which 
have been enlarged by the Nag Hammadi discovery. In 
actual fact, it would be virtually impossible to assess fully 
the enormous impact upon scholarship made by the ran¬ 
dom digging of those fellahin from al-Qa$r at the Jabal al- 
Tarlf on that December day in 1945. 
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NAGGAI (PERSON) [Gk Naggai]. The father of Esli and 
son of Maath, according to Luke’s genealogy tying Joseph, 
the “supposed father” of Jesus, to descent of Adam and 
God (Luke 3:25), Codex D omits Naggai, substituting a 
genealogy adapted from Matt 1:6-15 for Luke 3:23-31. 
The name “Naggai” occurs nowhere else in the biblical 
documents, including Matthew's genealogy, and falls 
within a list of seventeen otherwise unknown descendants 
of David’s son Nathan (Fitzmyer Luke 1-9 AB, 500), al¬ 
though there is a Gk Nagel Heb noga at 1 Chr 3:7, as a son 
of David. A few NT mss read Gk Nagai here (A 1241) (see 
Hervey 1853: 136). Kuhn (1923: 208—9) argues that two 
seemingly parallel lists of names—Luke 3:23-26 (Jesus to 
Mattathias) and 3:29-31 (Joshua/Jesus to Mattatha)—were 
originally identical, the first perhaps reflecting a Hebrew 
context and the second an Aramaic context, tracing Mary’s 
line of descent (since it does not mention Joseph as Jesus’ 
father), Naggai in the first list corresponds to Melea in the 
second list. With no major textual variants for Naggai and 
Melea to support confusion of the two, Kuhn’s theory has 
little plausibility. 
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NAHAL OREN (M R 148241). A site located on the 
W side of Mt. Carmel on a steep terrace facing S at a 
height of 46-53 m above sea level. It is near the point 
where the Nahal Oren stream enters the coastal plain. 

The Mt. Carmel region belongs to the Mediterranean 
plant belt with about 500 mm of rain per year. A perennial 
spring is located about 100 m E of the site. 

During two cycles of excavations held in 1954-57 and 
1959-60 (Stekelis and Yisraeli 1963) and 1969—71 (Noy, 
Legge, and Higgs 1973), about nine levels have been iden¬ 
tified representing the Kebarian, the Natufian, and the 
early Pre-Pottery Neolithic A and B (PPN A and PPN B) 
cultures. These cultures represent the level of late hunter- 
gatherer and early farmer which date to ca. 16,000-6800 
b.c.e. 

The Kebarian culture encompassed two cultural phases. 
To the earliest belongs a short stone wall founded on 
bedrock and a rich flint industry and animal bones. 
Among the flint tools are truncated bladelets, carinated 
and small-end scrapers, and burins. The upper phase is 
characterized by extremely small microliths, particularly 
triangles and crescents (Noy et al. 1973; Kukan 1978). 

The Natufian culture reflects the Middle and Late phase 
(Valla 1981). The middle Natufian phase was mainly un¬ 
covered in the lower part of the terrace where a cemetery 
with about 30 skeletons and varied installations covered 
most of the area. Studies of the human teeth revealed 
special nutrition habits (Smith 1970). Some notable ele¬ 
ments in the cemetery are large hearths made of white 
slabs of stone, “pipe mortars” standing near some of the 
graves, and small elongated cup holes laid near some of 
the skeletons. Individual or small groups of individuals 
found in one grave and the northern orientation of the 
bodies are also characteristic (Noy fc.). The later phase 
stands out by stone walls crossing the terrace, individual 
graves, animal figurines carved on stone, and animal horns 
(Stekelis 1960), a rich flint industry and, in addition, bone 
tools, limestone vessels, and elongated basalt polishers, 
some of which are decorated. The small microliths con¬ 
tinue to the end of this phase (Henry 1973; Valla 1983). 

Several architectural features exist between the late Na¬ 
tufian levels and those of the PPN A, but these are still 
under investigation and evaluation. 

The PPN A village was built on terraces, where 20 round 
buildings have been uncovered. Even though the major 
site belonged to one occupation level, other short occupa¬ 
tion levels exist. The houses range from 3-4 m in diameter 
and are built of local stones; their floors are of terre pisee 
and most are equipped with round hearths built of small 
stones, cup holes on flat stones, and some local stone 
vessels. The flint tools include tranche axes (the Tahunian 
type), elongated sickle blades of the Beit Tamir type, 
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arrowheads of El Khaim points, Hegudud truncations (Bar 
Yosef, Gopher, and Nadel 1987), and some small obsidian 
blades from the Giilu Dag source in Anatolia (Yellin, 
personal communication). These tools represent the Sul- 
tanian stage in PPN A. Small human figurines carved from 
stone were found on house floors and very few burials 
were below the house floor. 

The PPN B is the last occupation of the terrace; most of 
the architecture suffered natural erosion and human de¬ 
struction. The earliest stage still has some rounded houses 
following the tradition of the previous period. The second 
phase of the PPN B settlement is scattered on the terrace 
with rectangular houses which were built with medium 
stone pebbles. Some of the houses were paved with flat 
square pebble stone. Some skeletons without heads were 
found buried below the houses (Noy 1973). Two-level 
grinding stones and upper semi-elliptical stones made 
from basalt or limestone are common; some of the flint 
was heated and beautiful color was achieved. Helown, 
Jericho, and Byblos points, some with Abu Ghosh retouch, 
are well known (Gopher 1985). Long sickle blades, some 
with serrated and short tangs, and long pointed blades are 
unique in shape and length. Minute beads cut from shell 
were sewn on garments as decoration. In the Kebarian 
phases, deer and gazelle were the most hunted animals 
and in the Natufian and PPN A phases the gazelle was the 
major animal hunted, but in PPN B there was a growing 
number of goats and sheep (Legge 1973: 90-91). Culti¬ 
vated plants appear in PPN A and B (Dennell 1973: 91- 
93). 
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NAHALAL (PLACE) [Heb nahalal]. Var. NAHALOL. 
Fourth Levitical city mentioned in the Zebulun listing (Josh 
21:35). There are no parallels to Nahalal in the 1 Chroni¬ 
cles account. Nahalal is mentioned in two other OT ac¬ 
counts, first in the allotment list to Zebulun (Josh 19:15), 
and, second in the Judges conquest narrative. In the con¬ 
quest narrative “Zebulun did not drive out the inhabitants 
of . . . Nahalol, but the Canaanites dwelt among them, and 
became subject to forced labor” (Judg 1:30). The exact 
location of biblical Nahalal is unknown; however, two tells 
have been suggested as possible sites: Tell el-Beida and Tell 
en-Nahl. 

Tell el-Beida (M.R. 168231) has been suggested by J. 
Simons ( GTTOT] 202) as biblical Nahalal. Beida is located 
1 km S of modern Nahalal, a Moshav-ovedim founded in 
1921. No doubt this is one reason why Simons associated 
biblical Nahalal with Beida. The tell is situated in the N 
central section of the Esdraelon Plain. It is a rich area with 
a good water supply. At the S base of the tell there is a 
spring of water and surrounding Beida there are tributar¬ 
ies of the river Kishon. To the S and W lies the fertile 
Esdraelon Plain while to the N and E are the lower Galilee 
hills. The closest trade route is 9 km to the SW at Jokneam, 
where it passes across the Carmel and meets the Acco- 
Bethshan route. 

None of the early geographers make any reference to 
Tell el-Beida. The archaeological surveys conducted at el- 
Beida have shown an occupation during EB, MB, LB, Iron 
I, Iron II, Persian, Roman, Byzantine, and Arab periods. 
There are many difficulties in trying to associate biblical 
Nahalal with Tell el-Beida. First and foremost is the name 
of the site. The modern moshav, Nahalal, founded in 
1921, is hardly evidence to demonstrate a case for “histor¬ 
ical memory” of a place name. It is possible the moshav 
chose the name because of biblical Nahalal of Zebulun, but 
the relationship goes no further than that. 

Tell en-Nahl (M.R. 156245) was first identified as biblical 
Nahalal by Albright (1923: 26-27). He argued his position 
on the philological grounds that Nahalal was nearly iden¬ 
tical in form with the Nahl in Tell en-Nahl. However, there 
is a geographical problem that Tell en-Nahl is located in 
the plain of Acco in the tribe of Asher, whereas Joshua 
and Judges locate it in the tribal territory of Zebulun. Tell 
en-Nahl is located 10 km E of the Mediterranean. It lies in 
the coastal plain, E of Haifa, centrally located between the 
E hills and the coastline. Acco, Tell en-Nahl, and the pass 
leading into the Esdraelon Plain fall on a near N-S line. 
The view from Tell en-Nahl to the N is Acco, to the E one 
sees the valley stretching to the low hills, to the S is the 
Carmel range, and to the W Haifa and the sea. The tell is 
surrounded by fertile agricultural lands. 2 km to the W of 
Tell en-Nahl flows the Kishon River. There is a small 
tributary that flows past Tell en-Nahl immediately to the 
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N. The archaeological surveys which have been conducted 
at Tell en-Nahl indicate occupation during the EB, MB, 
LB I, LB II, Iron I, Iron II, Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, 
and Arabic periods. 

The one major obstacle, as noted above, to the identifi¬ 
cation of Tell en-Nahl with biblical Nahalal could be re¬ 
solved if Zebulun’s borders had expanded to include this 
Levitical city; however, that solution is not entirely satisfac¬ 
tory. While the historical memory of the name is impor¬ 
tant, yet the tribal location must also be considered seri¬ 
ously. Nevertheless the etymological considerations for Tell 
en-Nahl are attractive and the pottery stretches over the 
three Iron II centuries. Tell en-Nahl is therefore tenta¬ 
tively accepted as biblical Nahalal. The geographical loca¬ 
tion of this city remains troubling and until more is under¬ 
stood about Zebulun’s expansion to the sea this 
identification will have to be regarded as speculative. See 
also Peterson 1977: 125-39. 
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NAHALIEL (PLACE) [Heb nahdlPet]. The location of 
one of Israel’s final encampments prior to entering Ca¬ 
naan (Num 21:19). It is listed after Mattanah and before 
Bamoth. Its name (“stream of TT’) implies that it was a 
wadi rather than a town. Eusebius ( Onomast .) located it 
near the Arnon. Recent identifications have included the 
Wadi Wala, which feeds into the Arnon from the N, and 
the Wadi Zerqa Ma’in which flows into the Dead Sea 18 km 
N of the Arnon. 

Randall W. Younker 


NAHAM (PERSON) [Heb naham]. Identified as the sis¬ 
ter-in-law of Hodiah in the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr 
4:19). 

H. C. Lo 


NAHAMANI (PERSON) [Heb nahamani ]. A leader of 
the Jewish community who returned to Palestine with 
Zerubbabel shortly after 538 b.c.e., the end of the Baby¬ 
lonian Exile. Neh 7:7 lists Nahamani sixth in a list of twelve 
names which is headed by the names of Zerubbabel and 
Joshua (the parallel passage, Ezra 2:2, omits the name). 
The list introduces a passage which records the divisions 
of the people of Israel, the priests, the Levites, and the 
temple servants. Nahamani (Gk naemani) is replaced in the 
later parallel 1 Esdr 5:8 by the name Enenios (which is 
rendered Bigvai, without warrant, by the RSV, in an effort 
to reconcile the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah). 

Steven R. Swanson 


NAHARAI (PERSON) [Heb nahdray]. One of David’s 
mighty men and the armor-bearer of Joab in 2 Sam 23:37 
and in the parallel at 1 Chr 11:39. Naharai is called “the 
Beerothite,” and we learn from 2 Sam 4:2-3 that they 
were Benjaminites who had fled to Gittaim. There is some 
textual confusion in the LXX of Samuel, as he is called 
Gelorai in the majority of the Greek manuscripts. The mss 
of the Lucianic text, which contain what is most likely the 
OG reading, may witness to an original form close to MT, 
however, since they have araia , perhaps a corrupt form 
due to the loss of the initial nu by haplography from the 
preceding anamin. McCarter (2 Samuel AB, 494) explains 
the Greek form in 2 Sam 23:37 by a series of mutations: 
“gelorai (Gk *gedorai < Heb *gdwry < *g/iry < nhry)f The 
LXX of 1 Chr 11:39, except for minor variants, witnesses 
to the MT form. 

Stephen Pisano 

NAHARIYEH (M.R. 159267). A small mound on the 
coast 6 miles N of Acco, at the mouth of the Ga c aton River. 
It has remains of the MB, Iron II, and Persian periods, 
with Roman-Byzantine-Islamic ruins in the vicinity. Ip 
excavations in 1947 by I. Ben-Dor, and then in 1954-55 
by M. Dothan, the principal discovery was a small cult site 
about 40 m in diameter and rising just 3 m, right on the 
dunes of the shoreline ca. 800 m N of the main mound. 
Despite the potential significance of the cult site, the lack 
of proper stratigraphic excavation and the absence of any 
but preliminary reports have robbed the site of its full 
meaning. The artifacts discussed below, for instance, in¬ 
cluding the figurines, may be only tentatively attributed to 
a particular phase (although all are MB; see Negbi 1976: 
130-31). 

The cult site has five major periods of use. Stratum V 
(“Str. A/Ph. 5”) belongs to the MB I period, ca. 1900-1800 
b.c., although a few four-spouted lamps and “Canaanean”- 
style flints suggest some use already in EB IV (Albright’s 
“MB I” period). To the S of the area was a rectangular, 
single-room structure ca. 6 X 7 m, with a large pebble 
pavement adjoining it to the S, identified by the excavators 
as the earliest phase of a bamah or “high place.” Finds 
from this phase included typical MB I pottery, including 
Syrian-style painted wares; seven-spouted lamps; cooking 
pots; many miniature votive vases; a stone mold for casting 
a horned “Astarte”-type figurine, as well as five silver and 
bronze figurines themselves (Negbi 1976: 64); and bones 
of cattle and sheep-goats. 

Strata IV—III (“Str. B/Ph. 4-3”) were not well separated, 
but they appear to date from late MB I, perhaps into MB 
II. At this time the bamah paving was expanded to ca. 14 
m in diameter, covering the wall stubs of the rectangular 
structure, and steps to the raised platform were added. A 
new rectangular broadroom temple was built to the N, ca. 
10.7 X 6.2 m, with four column-bases down the center. 
An intervening courtyard featured an altarlike installa¬ 
tion. Finds from this phase included seven-cupped bowls 
and seven-spouted lamps; hundreds of miniature votives; 
numerous cooking pot sherds; many beads, items of jew¬ 
elry, and bronze toggle-pins; animal bones; terra-cotta 
fenestrated stands; and evidence of metal-working. Of 
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particular interest are three mold-made silver figurines 
(Negbi 1976: 64). 

Strata II—I (“Str. C/Ph. 2-1”) is sketchily described by 
the excavators, and was probably not well discerned strati- 
graphically. It appears to date to MB III and even into MB 
III/LB I, ca. 1650-1500 b.c. Several subsidiary rooms were 
added to the broadroom temple, on both ends. Few finds 
attributable specifically to this phase are mentioned. The 
bamdh was raised and expanded again, finally covering the 
S structure completely. The latest deposits included im¬ 
ported Cypriot wares of the transitional MB III/LB I 
horizon. 

The excavators suggest connecting the Nahariyeh sanc¬ 
tuary with the cult of Asherah, El’s consort at Ugarit, 
known there as Athiratu-yammi, “She who Treads/Subdues 
the Sea.” The unique, isolated location right by the sea¬ 
shore and the proliferation of molds and “Mother God¬ 
dess” figurines (19 in all; Negbi 1976: 130) makes this 
connection quite plausible. Dove figurines found by Ben- 
Dor would corroborate the identification, since Asherah 
(later, as Tanit) is often associated with doves. 
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NAHASH (PERSON) [Heb nahas]. King of the Ammon¬ 
ites, whose siege of Jabesh-gilead was broken by a decisive 
Israelite victory early in Saul’s reign (1 Sam 11:1-2). Am¬ 
mon and Israel had long wrangled over territory east of 
the Jordan (Judg 11:4-33). Background for Nahash’s siege 
is provided by a passage, possibly original, found just 
before 1 Sam 11:1 in 4QSam a and witnessed to by Jose¬ 
phus, Ant 6.5.1 §68-71. This describes a longer pattern of 
repression by Nahash against Gad and Reuben, of which 
Jabesh-gilead was simply the last chapter. Nahash had 
gouged out right eyes indiscriminately, and seven thou¬ 
sand refugees escaped to Jabesh-gilead. MT and LXX pick 
up the story when, after a month’s respite, Nahash be¬ 
sieged the city. Because Nahash wanted to humiliate Israel, 
he offered the city brutal conditions for the vassal treaty 
they requested and gave them a week to seek aid from 
their fellow Israelites. The biblical authors used the story 
of Saul’s subsequent victory, similar to the heroic stories 
found in the book of Judges, to establish the popularity of 
Saul’s kingship. In another place it is suggested that the 
oppression of Nahash was Israel’s motive for requesting a 
king (1 Sam 12:12). According to 2 Sam 10:1-2 = 1 Chr 
19:1-2, Nahash remained king into the first part of David’s 
reign and was on friendly terms with him, perhaps because 
of a mutual antipathy for Saul. Nahash’s son Hanun picked 
a disastrous quarrel with David which led to the loss of 
Ammonite independence. Later, Shobi, another son of 


Nahash, provided supplies to David during Absalom’s 
rebellion (2 Sam 17:27). A puzzling genealogical reference 
in 2 Sam 17:25 describes Abigail the sister of Zeruiah (and 
of David according to 2 Chr 2:16) as Nahash’s daughter. 
If this is not a textual corruption from 2 Sam 17:27 and if 
one may assume that Nahash king of Ammon is meant, 
this would indicate that David had a family connection 
with the Ammonite royal house through his mother's 
marriage to Nahash. This would help explain Nahash’s 
friendly relations with David, Hanun’s suspicion of David’s 
motives (2 Sam 10:2-4), and David's later personal accep¬ 
tance of the Ammonite crown (2 Sam 12:30). 

Richard D. Nelson 

NAHATH (PERSON) [Heb nahat\. The etymology of 
this personal name is unclear. It could possibly mean 
“clear, pure” (cf. Ar *nht; cf. also IPN , 228). 

1. The firstborn son of Reuel, and the grandson of Esau 
(Gen 36:13, 17; 1 Chr 1:37). According to Gen 36:17 he 
was one of the “tribal chiefs” (Heb 5 allupim ) of the Edom¬ 
ites, and as such the name probably represents a clan 
within the Esauite-Edomite tribe of Reuel. 

2. Apparently a son of Zophai (or of Elkanah?) listed in 
the Levite genealogy of 1 Chr 6:11 (—Eng 6:26). The 
name, however, ought to be read either as Toah, in con¬ 
junction with 1 Chr 6:19 (—Eng 6:34), or as Tohu, in 
accordance with 1 Sam 1:1. 

3. A Levite overseer during the reign of King Hezekiah 
of Judah (2 Chr 31:13). 

Ulrich Hubner 


NAHBI (PERSON) [Heb nahbi]. The name “Nahbi,” ac¬ 
cording to Noth (IPN, 229), is related to the Arabic term 
nachbun which means “fearful” or “timid.” The personal 
name “Nahbi” is found only in Num 13:14. The son of 
Vophsi, Nahbi represented the tribe of Naphtali among 
the twelve men Moses sent from the wilderness of Paran 
(Num 12:16) to spy out the land of Canaan. Though not 
the head of the tribe of Naphtali (Num 1:15; 7:78), he was 
one of its leading princes (Num 13:2-3). His selection was 
doubtless based upon his suitability for the mission to be 
carried out. 

Jon Pal 1 lien 


NAHOR (PERSON) [Heb nahor]. 1 . Descendant of Seth 
and Shem, son of Serug when Serug was 30, father of 
Terah at the age of 29, and grandfather of Abraham (Gen 
11:22-25). Nahor lived 148 years. In the book of Joshua 
(24:2), Nahor and Terah are regarded as polytheists. Two 
issues arise regarding Nahor: the context of his religion 
and the origin of his name. As to the first, the presumed 
location of Nahor at Ur of the Chaldees and the subse¬ 
quent movement of his son, Terah, to Haran, suggest a 
religion associated with the moon deity, Sin. Sin played an 
important role at both of these sites (Edzard 1965: 102). 
As to the origin of Nahor’s name, many scholars relate it 
to Nahur, a site listed in records from the Mari texts and 
throughout the 2d millennium b.c., and located near 
Harran on the plain of the Upper Balikh river (Wester- 
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mann, Genesis 1—11 BKAT, 748). See also NAHOR 
(PLACE). A personal name na-ha-ru-um appears in the 3d 
millennium b.c. Ur III period (Schneider 1952: 519-20). 
It is not clear whether this is more closely related to the 
Akk nahraruineraru , “to help,” which is also productive of 
names in the Mari period (Stamm 1939: 212, n. 4; 367; 
Rasmussen 1981: 315). Personal names with a W Semitic 
nhr root appear in the Old Babylonian period at Mari 
(Birot 1979: 160; ARM 22, p. 197, no. 222, 10) and 
elsewhere (Gelb 1980: 27, 329), and may be found in some 
Jewish names from Babylonia of the 1st millennium b.c. 
(Zadok 1977: 335, 342). However, the root does not appear 
elsewhere in personal names with a qatullqatdl form. 

2. Brother of Abram, son of Terah when Terah was 70, 
and husband of Milcah (Gen 11:26-29). His eight sons 
with Milcah included: Uz, perhaps related to Job; Buz; 
Kemuel, “the father of Aram”; Chesed; Hazo; Pildash; 
Jidlaph; and Bethuel, the father of Rebekah (Gen 22:20- 
24). Nahor’s concubine, Reumah, bore him four additional 
children: Tebah; Gaham; Tahash; and Maacah. Laban is 
also named as a “son” of Nahor (Gen 29:5), understood as 
a “descendant” of Nahor. At Mizpah, Jacob and Laban 
swore by the God of Abraham and by the god(s) [^elohe] of 
Nahor (Gen 31:53). The latter may be related to the deities 
worshipped by Nahor, grandfather of Abram. Several is¬ 
sues emerge concerning Nahor: (1) his relation to his 
grandfather, Nahor; (2) Nahor’s name; (3) his marriage to 
Milcah, the daughter of his brother Haran; (4) the religion 
of Nahor; and (5) the meaning of his twelve offspring. 

As to (1) Nahor’s relation to his grandfather, who bore 
the same name, it should be noted that this is the only 
clear instance of papponymy in the book of Genesis. How¬ 
ever, the practice does occur elsewhere in the Bible and in 
the ANE (Wenham Genesis WBC, 253). Items (2) and (3) 
above are treated, respectively, in NAHOR (PERSON) and 
MILCAH. 

The question of (4) the religion of Nahor may be related 
to the religion of his grandfather. Indeed, the similarity in 
names may imply an intended relationship. Since both of 
these figures are associated with Ur and Harran, the cult 
centers of the lunar deity Sin, it may be that the worship 
of this deity formed the focus of their religion. By swearing 
by the god(s) of Nahor, his ancestor who settled in the 
Harran area, Laban may have been concerned to protect 
his property. In recently published texts from (LB) Emar, 
inheritance clauses refer to the heirs invoking the gods of 
the deceased [DiNGiR.ME§-ia . . . tu-na(-ab-)bi] (Huehner- 
gard 1985:429-31). This seems to be a right and an 
expectation of the heirs which coincides with their posses¬ 
sion of the inheritance. Here is a further indication of 
distinction in property rights and family responsibilities 
between Laban as Nahor’s representative in the Harran 
area, and Jacob, as Abraham’s representative in the region 
to the south (Morrison 1983: 163). As to (5) the meaning 
of the twelve offspring, comparisons have been drawn with 
the twelve sons of Jacob, also mothered through both wives 
and concubines. If so, the twelve children of Nahor may 
reflect twelve tribes. This seems to be implied at least for 
Kemuel, “the father of Aram.” 
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NAHOR (PLACE) [Heb nahor]. The servant of Abraham 
journeys to “the city of Nahor” in Aram-naharaim where 
he searches and finds Rebekah, granddaughter of Nahor, 
as a wife for Isaac (Gen 24:10). In Genesis 24, the remain¬ 
ing three occurrences of the name “Nahor” (vv 15, 24, 47) 
refer to the personal name of Nahor, brother of Abraham. 
See NAHOR (PERSON). Therefore, it is reasonable to 
assume that “the city of Nahor” is not necessarily a city 
whose name is Nahor but the city occupied by Nahor. If 
so, it may refer to Haran, a city in which Abraham so¬ 
journed with Nahor before traveling to Canaan (Gen 
11:29-31). This is also the city from which shepherds who 
knew Laban, son of Nahor, came (Gen 29:4-5). On the 
other hand, there is a city Nahur which appears in early 
cuneiform texts. Spelled as na-hu-ur or as na-hur , it is 
found in texts from Mari (Kupper 1979:24) and elsewhere 
in texts from Old Babylonian (Groneberg 1980:173), Mid¬ 
dle Babylonian, and Middle Assyrian sources (Kessler 
1980: 91; Nashef 1982: 201). It is not clear that this place 
name appears in any texts from the 1st millennium b.c. 
(Kessler 1980: 223-24). The city has been located in the 
area of one of the W branches of the Habur river to the E 
of Harran. 
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NAHSHON (PERSON) [Heb nahson]. Son of Ammi- 
fradab and chief (ndsP, Num 2:3) of the tribe of Judah 
during the wilderness sojourn after the Exodus. As the 
leader of the tribe of Judah, he helped Moses conduct a 
census of the able-bodied fighting men of Israel prior to 
their departure from Mt. Sinai (Num 1:7), presented the 
offerings of the tribe of Judah on the first day of the 
twelve-day celebration of the dedication of the altar (Num 
7:12, 17), and conducted Judah both to its proper place 
on the E side of the tabernacle in the Israelite camp (Num 
2:3) and to its position at the head of the tribes as the 
Israelites prepared to depart from Mt. Sinai (Num 10:14). 

Nahshon is listed in a number of significant biblical 
genealogies. He is celebrated as the ancestor of David both 
in the OT genealogies in Ruth 4:18-22 and 1 Chr 2:3-17 
and in the genealogies of Jesus Christ (Matt 1:4; Luke 
3:32). In the genealogies of Moses and Aaron (Exod 6:14- 
25), Nahshon is identified as the brother of Elisheba, 
Aaron’s only wife from whom the Aaronic priests de¬ 
scended (Exod 6:23). This marriage between Aaron and 
Nahshon’s sister constituted a covenant between the house 
of David and the house of Aaron and thereby was re¬ 
garded by the tradition as linking the royal and priestly 
lines in Judah (Galil 1985: 493). The name “Nahshon” 
means “little snake”; it may have been given as a nickname 
(IPN, 229). 
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NAHUM (PERSON) [Heb nahum]. 1 . An Israelite 
prophet. See NAHUM, BOOK OF. 

2. The father of Amos and son of Esli, according to 
Luke’s genealogy tying Joseph, the “supposed father” of 
Jesus to descent from Adam and God (Luke 3:25). D omits 
Nahum (Gk naoum ), substituting a genealogy adapted 
from Matt 1:6-15 for Luke 3:23-31. The name Nahum as 
an ancestor of Jesus occurs nowhere else in the biblical 
documents, including Matthew’s genealogy, and falls 
within a list of seventeen otherwise unknown descendants 
of David’s son Nathan (Fitzmyer Luke I-IX AB, 500). Kuhn 
(1923: 208-9) argues that two seemingly parallel lists of 
names—Luke 3:23-26 (Jesus to Mattathias) and 3:29-31 
(Joshua/Jesus to Mattatha)—were originally identical, the 
first perhaps reflecting a Hebrew context and the second, 
in an Aramaic context, tracing Mary’s line of descent (since 
it does not mention Joseph as Jesus’ father). Nahum, in the 
first list, corresponds to Jonam, in the second list. Apart 
from the OT prophet Nahum (see Nah 1:1; cf. Tob 14:4), 
for whom there is no evidence of his being a relative of 
Jesus, nothing further is known of any person with this 
name in the biblical documents. 
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NAHUM, BOOK OF. The seventh book of the twelve 
Minor Prophets in the Hebrew Bible. The superscription 
of the book reads: “An Oracle concerning Nineveh. The 
Book of the vision of Nahum the Elkoshite.” Outside the 
Bible, Nahum {nahum, comfort) is a well-attested NW Se¬ 
mitic name (Cathcart 1979: 1). However, nothing is known 
about the prophet Nahum, and even the place of his 
origin, Elkosh, has not been identified. Jerome (CChr 76 
A, 526) proposed “Elcesaei,” a village in Galilee; Pseudo- 
Epiphanius ( PG 43, 409) placed it in Judea; and there have 
been several attempts by modern scholars to locate the site 
of the ancient town (for bibliography, see Cathcart 1973: 
38). 

A. Text 

Recently-discovered witnesses of the text of Nahum dis¬ 
covered in modern times include the Pesher of Nahum 
(4QpNah) found at Qumran; the Hebrew Scroll of the 
Minor Prophets from Wadi Murabba c at (Mur 88); and 
fragments of the Greek text of the Minor Prophets from 
Nahal Hever (8 HevXIIgr) (Barthelemy 1963). There are 
no significant variants in the text of Nahum in these scrolls, 
and the student of the text should probably pay more 
attention to linguistic investigation than to dubious textual 
reconstruction. 

Ugaritic studies have alerted us to the precise usage of 
Sara in Nah 1:9, though BHS still recommends emendation 
of the text to sarayw. The interpretation of yodea c , “cares 
for, is friendly to,” in 1:7 is further supported by KTU 
1.114.7 (il dyd c nn , “the god friendly to him”); and peladot 
in 2:4 may mean “blankets,” “coverings,” or even “capari¬ 
sons” in the light of Ug pld. The word mnzr in 3:17 has yet 
to be satisfactorily explained: if it is a military term, it may 
be a corruption of hnzr, a term for some kind of military 
personnel at Ugarit. However, in the light of recent study 
of Neo-Assyrian preoccupation with astrology and magic, 
H. Torczyner (1936: 7) was almost certainly correct in 
reading manzazayik , since in Neo-Assyrian sources the man- 
mu were officials of the palace, including “astrologers, 
augurs, magicians" etc. (F^rpola 1970—71,1: 2). In that 
same verse, the parallel term tipsarayik is equivalent to Akk 
tups arm, a word used for “astrologer” in Neo-Assyrian 
texts (Parpola 1970-71,1: 2). 

The recently discovered bilingual inscription from Tell 
Fakhariyeh contains the word qjqlP in line 22 of the Ara¬ 
maic text, and its equivalent in the Neo-Assyrian text, 
tupqinnu , makes it clear that the meaning is “rubbish 
dump, refuse heap” (Abou-Assaf et al. 1982: 21, 36). This 
text, and the occurrence in another Neo-Assyrian text (A/O 
8 iv 16) of the word kiqillutu , “refuse dump” (probably a 
loanword from W Semitic), may throw light on Nah 1:14, 
>asim qibrekd ki qallota. This new evidence supports the BHS 
apparatus, which suggests reading qiqalot or qiqalon , yield¬ 
ing the translation, “I will make your grave a refuse heap.” 

Finally, more attention is now being given to techniques 
in classical Hebrew poetry (Watson 1984), and further 
research in this area will be useful in the assessment of the 
results of redaction-criticism and of other methods used 
in the study of the biblical books. 

B. Date 

The superscription of the book does not mention any 
date, but it is clear that the reference to the Assyrian 
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sacking of Thebes (No-Amon; 3:8) in 663 b.c. provides 
the earliest possible date. There is an impression that 
Nineveh, which fell in 612, was still standing at the time of 
the oracles, though it is not impossible that the oracles 
were composed shortly after it fell. However, there is 
widespread agreement that a date for the oracles should 
be sought between 663 and 612, but a more precise dating 
is very difficult to achieve. Two possibilities have been 
suggested. The first dates the book to ca. 625 b.c., when 
Nabopolassar emerged as the leader of an aggressive Bab¬ 
ylonia, a development which must have given heart to 
those peoples who hated the oppressing Assyrians. The 
second possible date is shortly before 612 b.c., just as the 
Assyrian empire was entering its death throes, since in 614 
b.c. the Medes (under Cyaxares) had already taken Assur 
and would soon take Nineveh. W. Maier (1959: 31) coun¬ 
ters that Nineveh had already become weak and degener¬ 
ate after the death of Assurbanipal in 626 b.c., and he 
prefers to date Nahum shortly before 654 b.c., a few years 
after the sack of Thebes (Maier 1959: 36). 

C. Contents 

Following the superscription (1:1), the contents may be 
summarized as follows: 

1:2-8 Hymn of Theophany 

l:9-2:3(—Eng 2:2) Threat, Promise, and Judgment 

2:4(—Eng 2:3)-3:19 The Fall of Nineveh 

1. Hymn of Theophany. The sayings and oracles of 
Nahum are introduced by a hymn of theophany (1:2-8). 
There has been much discussion as to the extent of the 
psalm because of its partial alphabetic acrostic character. 
According to F. Delitzch (Psalms BC 3 , 117), this was first 
noticed by a certain pastor G. Frohnmeyer. Unfortunately, 
this observation by Frohnmeyer prompted a number of 
scholars to carry out major critical surgery on the first 
chapter of Nahum in an attempt to reconstruct a complete 
alphabetic acrostic, and when G. Bickell (1880: 559-60; 
1882: 211-13; 1894) and H. Gunkel (1893: 223-44; 1895: 
102-6) presented their reconstructions, W. R. Arnold pro¬ 
tested that these scholars had “decapitated a masterpiece 
of Hebrew literature” (1901: 236). In recent years critics 
have not been quite so ardent, and few scholars have 
pursued the acrostic beyond vv 8 or 9 (see, e.g., Christen¬ 
sen 1975: 17-30). 

There is considerable debate concerning the date of the 
psalm. It is unlikely that the psalm was composed by 
Nahum, but given the incomplete nature of the acrostic, it 
may be that either Nahum modified an already existing 
psalm and used it as an introduction to his oracles, or a 
subsequent editor placed it before Nahum’s actual oracles. 
In any event, the hymn does not reflect any particular 
historical situation; rather it is a typical hymn of theoph¬ 
any, and its language is similar to that of the Canaanite 
descriptions of the theophany of the storm god Ba c al 
(Cathcart 1975: 68-71). Of particular interest is the refer¬ 
ence in 1:4 to Yahweh’s roar at the Sea (yam) / Rivers 
(nehdrot), which recalls the conflict between Ba c al and the 
Sea/Rivers in the texts from Ugarit. Like Ba c al at Ugarit, 
Yahweh is portrayed as a storm god, a warrior, and a king, 
and it is the recognition of these motifs that is important 


for understanding the book of Nahum as a whole and the 
relationship between the psalm and the oracles in particu¬ 
lar (see below). 

2. Threat, Promise, and Judgment. Verses 1:9-2:3 have 
been adjudged by many critics to be in disorder. Verse 9 
seems to be addressed to the enemies of Yahweh in gen¬ 
eral, but since this verse is probably a link between the 
psalm and the following oracles, one can safely assume 
that the Assyrians are the specific enemy. A linguistic 
argument in favor of taking v 9 as a link-verse is the 
presence of klh c sh (“he will make a full end”) in vv 8 and 
9, and hsb (“to plot”) in vv 9 and 11. 

Verses 10-11 and 14 are further threats against the 
enemy, but v 11 is clearly directed against Nineveh, while 
v 14 is directed against the king of Assyria. This series of 
threats is interrupted by vv 12-13, which are promises to 
Judah. 

Chapter 2 opens with a series of imperatives, typical 
messenger formulae announced by the mebasser, the cour¬ 
ier of Yahweh the divine warrior, who is about to wage war 
against the Assyrians. (On the mebasser , see Miller 1973: 
12-23, 66—74; and CMHE, 229). In 2:1 (—Eng 1:15) there 
is a message of salvation to Judah and in 2:2 (—Eng 2:1) a 
message of judgment to Nineveh. Verse 3 (—Eng v 2) states 
clearly the objective of Yahweh’s war against Assyria, 
namely to deliver his people and restore “the glory of 
Jacob, indeed the glory of Israel.” 

3. The Fall of Nineveh. Nah 2:4-14 (—Eng 2:3-13) and 
3:1-19 contain a superb description of the assault on 
Nineveh and its panic and downfall. Neh 2:4-14 (—Eng 
2:3-13) is a self-contained unit, but it is difficult to say the 
same of 3:1-19. Perhaps with Eissfeldt (1965: 414) we 
should divide it as follows: 3:1-7 describing the destruc¬ 
tion and humiliation of Nineveh; 3:8—17, a passage full of 
derision and irony, stressing the futility of Nineveh’s ef¬ 
forts to defend itself; and finally 3:18-19, a dirge or 
funeral lament. 

D. Interpretation 

G. Fohrer (1968: 451) is willing to allow “some genuinely 
prophetical insights” in Nahum, but he is inclined to view 
the prophet as a “representative of optimistic prophecy 
with a strong feeling of nationalism.” Because there is no 
condemnation of Israel or call to repentance in the oracles 
but, on the contrary, a great exultation over the fall of 
Nineveh, scholars have attributed a virulent nationalism to 
Nahum and have even alleged that he tends to exhibit the 
characteristics of false prophecy. Haidar (1947) believes 
that the book of Nahum originated in cultic circles and 
that in it the historical enemy is identified with cosmic 
foes. In other words, there is an element of propaganda in 
the book. Haidar’s views have been widely rejected, but 
some of his insights in connection with myth deserve 
attention. Jeremias (1970: 11-55) and Schulz (1973) have 
not been convincing, and it seems more sensible to try and 
interpret the material as we have it, rather than engage in 
wholesale dismembering and reconstruction of the text 
(Schulz) or in speculation that some oracles against Nine¬ 
veh were originally directed against Jerusalem/Israel (Jere¬ 
mias). However, this does not mean that some editorial or 
redactional process has not taken place, especially with 
regard to 1:9—2:3 (see IOTS , 444; Coggins 1982: 80). 
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The introductory hymn of theophany (1:2-8) plays an 
important role in the book, and scholars have not pursued 
sufficiently their general observations that in it there is a 
strong sense of the sovereignty of God and a portrayal of 
Yahweh’s lordship over history. The “Avenging God” (1:2, 
*el noqem) is the one who as king and judge will punish the 
Assyrians to save Israel. The overthrow and sacking of 
Nineveh were historical acts of war by the Medes and 
Babylonians, but more importantly they were acts of war 
by Yahweh. The “scatterer” (2:2, mepiy) who attacks Nine¬ 
veh is “the jealous and avenging God,” “the Lord of 
Wrath,” who rages against his enemies. He is a mighty 
warrior, “great in power” (1:3, gedol koah) who directs the 
earthly “mighty warriors” (2:4) against Nineveh. The Lord 
of the Storm who overcomes the Sea (1:3-4) to establish 
his dominion and assert his kingship is Yahweh the King, 
who decides the fate of the king of Assyria (1:14; cf. 3:18). 

E. Nahum and the Day of Yahweh 

Chapters 2 and 3 of Nahum have a number of lines and 
phrases which are similar to some found in those biblical 
passages which speak of the Day of Yahweh. It is true that 
a common “war-language” is to be expected, but, neverthe¬ 
less, it is remarkable that a number of lines and phrases 
are found only in Nahum and the classic Day of Yahweh 
texts (Cathcart 1975: 72-76). (Compare Nah 1:10 with Joel 
2:5, Obadiah 18, and Mai 3:19; Nah 2:5 [—Eng 2:4] with 
Jer 46:9, Joel 2:9, and Amos 5:16; Nah 2:9 [—Eng 2:8] 
with Jer 46:5, 21; Nah 2:10 [—Eng 2:9] with Isa 2:7; Nah 
2:11 with Isa 13:7-8 and Joel 2:6; Nah 3:2 with Joel 2:5; 
and Nah 3:10 with Isa 13:16, Joel 4:2, and Obadiah 11.) 

R. H. Charles spoke of the Day of Yahweh as follows: 
“This conception is related to the people as a whole, and 
not to the individual. It means essentially the day on which 
Yahweh manifests Himself in victory over his foes” (1913: 
86-87). It is not surprising therefore that Charles included 
Nahum in his discussion of the Day of Yahweh, though it 
seems he is the only scholar who has done so. 

The motifs of the Day of Yahweh appear in Nahum, for 
that “day” was “a day of judgment,” when Yahweh pun¬ 
ished the guilty because Yahweh as Divine King was also 
Judge Supreme. The day was also a “day of victory” on 
which Yahweh asserted his kingship and lordship over 
creation. If J. Day, after his recent assessment of the 
Ugaritic and OT evidence, is correct in his view that “the 
motif of Yahweh’s Kingship, and with it the Chaoskampf . . . 
had its Sitz vm Leben in the Feast of Tabernacles at New 
Year’s eve” (1985: 21), then perhaps some of the work of 
earlier scholars like P. Humbert, who associated Nahum 
with the New Year, deserves more attention. See also DAY 
OF YAHWEH. 
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NAIDUS (PERSON) [Gk Naidos]. An Israelite layperson, 
one of the descendants of Addi, who was forced to give up 
his foreign wife during Ezra’s reform (1 Esdr 9:31). It is 
possible that Naidus is an alternate form of one of the 
names which occur in Ezra 10:30. Its position in the list is 
parallel to Maaseiah, not Benaiah as IDB 3: 499 and ISBE 
3: 479 suggest (though Maaseiah appears to be linguisti¬ 
cally parallel to Moossias). On the other hand, it is also 
possible that this name is drawn from a different list of 
individuals. Evidence for the latter is indicated by (1) the 
lack of a name similar in form to Naidus in Ezra 10:30, 
and (2) the different ancestors named in these two ac¬ 
counts (Addi in 1 Esdr 9:31; Pahath-moab in Ezra 10:30). 
However, whether Naidus is an alternate form in a parallel 
account, or whether it is simply drawn from an alternate 
list of names available to the compiler of 1 Esdras 9, cannot 
be known for certain. 

John Kutsko 


NAIN (PLACE) [Gk Nam]. A village or small town men- 
tioned in Luke 7:11 as a polis. The crowd bearing the body 
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of a young man exited the “gate” of the city, which implies 
a city wall, and Jesus raised him from the dead. 

The site today is identified with the Muslim town of Nein 
(M.R. 183226) in the plain of Jezreel on the N slope of the 
hill of Moreh, N of modern Afula and about 9.5 air miles 
from Nazareth. Origen of Caesarea knew of the village 
about a.d. 200 sel in Ps. 88), and it is mentioned as lying 
in the territory of the tribe of Issachar in one ancient 
Jewish source (Gen. Rab. 98.12). It is mentioned by Euse¬ 
bius in the 4th century (Onomast. 140:3) as “a village, in 
which he raised the son of the widow from the dead. And 
now it is to the south of Tabor at the twelfth mile from En- 
Dor.” Jerome (141:5) corrects Eusebius to read “two miles 
from Tabor near Aendor.” Jerome was aware that there 
was a church at Nain in his day, but he did not visit it (Ep. 
46:12; 108:13). Usually commentators conclude that Nain 
lay off the main road, which accounts for why Jerome 
stayed away. Egeria, the 4th-century Spanish pilgrim, vis¬ 
ited a church at Nain a generation later which was built 
from, or upon, the house of the widow whose son was 
raised. She also saw the tomb where he was to be laid (Peter 
the Deacon Pl:4). It is possible that this was a house- 
church like the “House of St. Peter” at Capernaum. Its 
situation off the main road may account for the lack of 
references in the Christian pilgrim literature from Egeria 
until Eutychius of Alexandria in the 10th century. 

A survey by the University of South Florida in 1982 
confirmed that the topography apparently includes a ru¬ 
ined and eroded circular wall around the city, completely 
covered with soil and debris, which would have required a 
gate as in Luke 7:11. On the NW side of the city is a spring 
with ancient cut stones and fragments of Roman sarcoph¬ 
agi scattered about. A basin 2.0 X 1.5 m collects the slow- 
moving water. A cemetery of rock-cut tombs is found on 
the E side of the village. An intact sarcophagus from the 
cemetery rests beside the modern church. A small edifice 
described as early as 1598 as “a building like a small 
palace” lies in ruins N of the village and about 100 m from 
the spring. It resembles 13th- or 14th-century structures 
and is known locally as “the place of the Lord,” apparently 
a mosque. 

James F. Strange 

NAIOTH (PLACE) [Heb nayot]. The place to which 
David fled from Saul, having escaped with the help of 
Michal, his wife and Saul’s daughter. David fled to Ramah 
where Samuel the prophet was, and the two of them dwelt 
in Naioth (1 Sam 18:18). From here David fled again and 
later met Saul’s son Jonathan in l Sam 20:Iff. It was to 
Naioth that Saul pursued David, first sending messengers 
and later going himself. In each case the pursuers were 
overcome with prophetic behavior, most likely some form 
of ecstatic behavior common to prophecy. 

This is the second episode which is said to explain the 
saying “Is Saul also among the prophets?” The other is 1 
Sam 10:12 which concludes the story of Saul’s receiving 
ecstatic gifts as part of his royal commissioning (1 Sam 
10:1-13). Because of this duplication of stories about 
Saul s ecstatic behavior and because Saul is said at an 
earlier point to have never seen Samuel again (1 Sam 
15:35), the episode of Saul pursuing David to Ramah 


(where Samuel was residing) and there exhibiting pro¬ 
phetic behavior is thought to be secondary to the original 
account of David’s rise to power (see the discussion in 
McCarter 1 Samuel AB, 330f.). 

Of greater importance in discussing the place Naioth 
itself is the question of the meaning of the word. As our 
preliminary definition indicates, Naioth is said to be “in 
Ramah” (1 Sam 19:19, 22, and 23 [twice]). In addition, 
Saul’s messengers are sent to Ramah, not to Naioth (1 Sam 
19:22). Because of this, early scholars tended to identify 
Naioth as a locality within Ramah (Driver NHT\ 159). 
Another view is based on the alternate spelling given in 
the MT. The text has the consonants in the order nwyt 
while the marginal note (the qere) suggests that nywt is to 
be preferred. The RSV follows this suggestion in render¬ 
ing the place as “Naioth.” Following the Aramaic transla¬ 
tion of the OT, the Targum, Morton ( IDB 3: 500) and 
others (see the comments in NHT, 158-59) propose un¬ 
derstanding the name to refer to a “house of instruc¬ 
tion”—a prophetic school within Ramah. Morton (IDB 3: 
500) cites 2 Kgs 6:1-7 as evidence for this type of pro¬ 
phetic school. More recent study has given some nuance to 
this suggestion. A. Malamat (1962: 146) notes in texts from 
Mari an Akkadian term for “encampment” or pasture 
settlement (nawum) which has several related words in 
Hebrew, one of which is nayot. Malamat (1962:146) thinks 
it likely that these kinds of settlements on the outskirts of 
a town housed prophetic fraternities. McCarter (1 Samuel 
AB, 328) follows Malamat on this and accordingly trans¬ 
lates “the camps” for nayot where it occurs. He cites Jer 
33:12 (which contains the related term neweh, “habita¬ 
tions”) as an example of shepherds dwelling in these types 
of settlements. 
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NAME. See FAMILY. 


NAMES, CITY. See CITY NAMES; TOPONYMS 
AND TOPONYMY 

NAMES OF GOD IN THE OT. The God of Israel 

could be referred to by a number of names, titles, and 
epithets in the text of the Hebrew Bible. These are signifi¬ 
cant as indicators of developments in the course of Israel’s 
religious history and as expressions of concepts of the 
divine held by the ancient Israelites. 


A. Function of the Name 

B. The Divine Name Yahweh 

C. Non-Yahwistic Divine Names and Titles 

1. El (Divinity) 

2. ELElyon (God Most High) 

3. El- C 01am (Everlasting God) 

4. Shaddai (Almighty) 

5. Abir (Mighty One) 
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6. Pahad (Fear) 

7. Elohim (God) 

8. Baal 

9. Adon/Ad6nai (Lord) 

10. $ebaoth (Hosts) 

11. Conclusion 

D. Foreign Divine Names 

E. Attenuation of the Divine Name 

1. Cosmopolitan Thinking 

2. Scrupulous Thinking 

F. From Immanence to Transcendance 


A. Function of the Name 

One should be careful not to interpret OT data related 
to the theme of the “name of God” simply in the light of 
our modern conceptions of person, personality, existence, 
or identity. In doing so, one would run the risk of missing 
the appropriate approach to the essential dimensions of 
the biblical faith of ancient Israel. Moreover, OT discourse 
concerning the “names of God” should always be perceived 
in its twofold context: In respect to the name of God, 
Israel did not think in any fundamentally different way 
than in respect to human personal names; Israel’s thinking 
about the “name of God” was carried out in the larger 
context of the ancient Near Eastern world and its divinities. 

The “name” is a “distinguishing mark”; seen in an 
etymological perspective this is true for the common Se¬ 
mitic word sumu and consequently for the Hebrew word 
ttm, “name” (KB, 983; Grether 1934: 1). A “distinguishing 
mark” makes it possible to differentiate, to structure, and 
to order. In this respect “to name” or “to designate” 
belongs to the ordering of creation; thus primordial time 
preceded naming in the Babylonian epic of creation En- 
uma elis (1.1 [ ANET , 60] “when on high the heaven had 
not been named. . . . , when no gods whatever had been 
brought into being, uncalled by name. . . .”). The bestowal 
of names initiates the human ordering of creation in Gen 
2:19 (“so out of the ground the Lord God formed every 
beast of the field . . . and brought them to the man to see 
what he would call them; and whatever the man called 
every living creature, that was its name”). This association 
of the act of naming with creation underlines the fact that 
the name represents something wholesome and salutary; 
the knowledge of the name opens up specific human 
dimensions for communication and for fellowship. The 
one who knows the name of a god or a human can appeal 
to them. The knowledge of the name can thereby have 
effective power. Magic and incantations attempt to use this 
knowledge through techniques which exploit the influence 
of the name. Thereby free communication degenerates 
into a manipulative attempt to dominate. Even when such 
attempts appear to be effective, they are ultimately com¬ 
pletely mistaken because they are based on a simplistic and 
false identification of the person (whether divine or hu¬ 
man) with the “distinguishing mark” (name). Or, to ex¬ 
press it in a modern way, they are based on an erroneous 
equation of existence and identity. 

The “distinguishing mark” (name) is not quite identical 
with what is designated; this little difference allows one to 
think and to hope that the name will endure. This hope 
also indicates an aspect of the salutary significance of the 
name: it juxtaposes the experience of human transience 


with hope of durability. The durability of the “name” can 
be manifest in the succession of generations (“name” = 
son. Deut 25:7; 2 Sam 14:7; Ruth 4:5, 10), or owing to a 
particular exploit ( name = fame: “let us make an name 
for ourselves” Gen 11:4; cf. 2 Sam 8:13). 

In the sphere of the “name of God” this little difference 
between the “distinguishing mark” (name) and what is 
designated can be of considerable theological significance 
whenever one attempts to express at the same time God’s 
transcendence (his heavenly existence) and his immanence 
(his presence appealed to in the temple celebration). This 
thought is particularly conspicuous in Solomon’s prayer 
for the dedication of the temple (1 Kgs 8:27-30). However, 
there are reasons to assume that similar features could be 
found in other ancient Near Eastern cultures. The differ¬ 
ence between the divinity and its presence in the cult 
through the name could indeed occasionally lead to a 
hypostatization of the name as an independent divine 
figure, e.g., in the Babylonian divine name Hum and in 
the Aramaic divine name ASima (cf. 2 Kgs 17:30 [Amos 
8:14]). Both of these names may be a form of the common 
Semitic word sumulsem , “name,” with a prosthetic 5 alep 
(Grimme 1912: 14-15; bibliography in Barstad 1984: 
167-70 and 175—77; somewhat differently Roberts 1972: 
40-41). If the Babylonian divinity Hum is represented as 
a “dieu bifront” (RLA 5:213-14; Lipiriski 1987: 152; cf. 
ANEP , 693; Furlani 1935: 136-56), then this representa¬ 
tion corresponds to the cultic function of the “name of 
God” mediating between the world of human pronounce- 
ability of God and his unpronounceable heavenly exis¬ 
tence. 

B. The Divine Name Yahweh 

In Israel of the biblical tradition only one name of God 
was cultically appealed to: Yahweh (Heb yhwh ). See also 
YAHWEH (DEITY). When one speaks of Yahweh one also 
speaks of Israel. The oldest texts of the OT start from this 
relationship between Yahweh and his people Israel, so e.g., 
in the Song of Deborah (one of the oldest [poetical] texts) 
after the mention of the name of Yahweh the epithet “God 
of Israel” follows unpretentiously (Judg 5:5; cf. v 3). In 
fact “Yahweh, the God of Israel” represents one of the 
most frequent expressions of OT times. What disappears 
in the course of time is the self-evidence of the appeal to 
the name of Yahweh. The loss of this obviousness of a 
living relationship with God is compensated by an explicit 
confession of faith. 

A case example of one such confession is the book of 
Deuteronomy, especially in its older form, which com¬ 
prised chaps. 6-26. It begins in a pointed way by mention¬ 
ing the name of Yahweh (“Yahweh our God is one Yahweh” 
[6:4]), and concludes in 26:16-19 with a mutual declara¬ 
tion of a covenant between “Yahweh, the God of Israel 
and “Israel, Yahweh’s people.” In the book of Deuteron¬ 
omy, the old expression “Yahweh, the God of Israel, 
conditioned by the literary form of Moses’ farewell address 
to the gathered people, was made personal (“Yahweh, your 
God”) and in this form repeated with an almost tiresome 
frequency. However, this very strongly emphasized confes¬ 
sion of the name of Yahweh and his relationship to Israel 
is not simply a literary reflexion of the piety ot a (small) 
“Yahweh Alone Party” (Smith 1971: 33; Lang 1983: 13- 
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59). Rather, one should understand in the light of the 
larger political, cultic, and religious awakening of the time 
of Josiah (639-609 b.c. [2 Kgs 22-23]). That the name of 
Yahweh became a constitutive part of the “Josianic refor¬ 
mation” can be seen from the sudden increase in theo- 
phoric names with a Yahwistic component in the genera¬ 
tion. The epigraphic evidence which archaeology has put 
at our disposal is quite unequivocal (Rose 1975: 171-82). 

A “confessional situation” is in most cases also a “strug¬ 
gle situation.” In a confession of the name of Yahweh it is 
not only a matter of finding one’s security and identity. 
Rather, in the same time a process of demarcation takes 
place with respect to those who think differently concern¬ 
ing Yahweh’s name and concerning its invocation in the 
cult. The inner Israelite differentiation of the Josianic 
reform is manifest, e.g., in the brutal action against the 
cultic sites in Bethel (2 Kgs 23: 15-20), an ancient Yahweh 
sanctuary (cf. Gen 28:10-22), which had served as a royal 
state sanctuary (1 Kgs 12:26-33), during the time of the 
N kingdom (926-722 b.c.). The difference of the confes¬ 
sion of faith in Yahweh of the N kingdom when compared 
with the confession of the Josianic reform can also be seen 
in the light of the difference in use of divine names; here 
again one can have recourse to epigraphic evidence, in 
particular to the Aramaic texts from Elephantine. See 
ELPHANTINE PAPYRI. 

The documents from this colony show that Elephantine 
Jews built a Yahweh temple (which lasted until 410 b.c.). 
The spelling of the divine name ykw (with three conso¬ 
nants) found in the papyri presumably represents a form 
older than biblical yhwh (Rose 1978: 16-30). But these 
texts show combinations of the name of Yahweh which 
cannot be reconciled with what the biblical texts establish 
as a norm of the faith in Yahweh: e.g., ^ntyhw “Anath- 
Yahwe” (CAP 44.3). (On the divinity ^smbyPl^CAP 22.124], 
see BETHEL [DEITY].) 

For the historical Israel of the royal period one should 
assume a diversity of confessional expressions of the faith 
in Yahweh. To these the book of Deuteronomy opposes as 
a program and a creed its emphasis on the “one Yahweh!” 
(6:4) and one central sanctuary chosen by Yahweh (12:5, 
11, 13, 14, 18, 21, 26). The old “covenant” relationship 
between Yahweh and Israel (26:16-19) would thus be 
realized in a comprehensive way and with ultimate author¬ 
ity only at the one central sanctuary: exclusively in the 
Jerusalem temple. The Deuteronomic creed and the Jo¬ 
sianic reform complement each other. 

In the subsequent biblical discussion concerning the 
“localization” of the “covenant”-relationship, the special 
name of Yahweh plays a part, but the biblical texts also 
offer some fundamental reflections concerning the func¬ 
tion of the name of God. With the older, shorter form 
(“the place which Yahweh shall choose” [e.g., Deut 12:14, 
18]), one is content to emphasize the choosing of a central 
sanctuary; the younger, longer form specifies the function 
of this choosing (“the place which Yahweh shall choose to 
cause his name to dwell there” [e.g., Deut 12:111, or “the 
place which Yahweh shall choose to put his name there” 
[e.g., Deut 12:5, 21]). One could almost speak of a “theol¬ 
ogy of the name” (von Rad 1947: 25-30; Mettinger 1982: 
52-66; 123-32). The presence of the divine name at the 
cult site serves to emphasize the legitimacy of the appeal 


to God as it was carried out in the cult; the way and the 
manner in which the name of Yahweh is appealed to in the 
central sanctuary (= Jerusalem) represents the only legiti¬ 
mate form which corresponds to the will of God, Yahweh 
having deposited his name there. Only there (and not, e.g., 
in Bethel) could one be sure that the name invoked by the 
priest would be identical with the one which God himself 
revealed. The legitimacy of the entire cultic service (the 
word and the sacrifice) depends on the legitimization of 
the name of God. 

The “theology of the name” is then also appropriate in 
order to facilitate a theological reflection beyond the cultic 
sphere as it opens the way for a distinction between the 
earthly “dwelling of the name of God” and the heavenly 
dwelling of God. This amounts to a theological differenti¬ 
ation between the immanence and transcendence of God. 

The old formulaic relationship between Israel and the 
name of Yahweh (“Yahweh, the God of Israel”) did not find 
an emphasis only in an inner Israelite differentiation, but 
could also serve as a negation of everything which stood 
outside of this relationship. What is not comprised by the 
name of Yahweh should have no justification to exist in 
Israel. This demarcation (or delimitation towards the out¬ 
side) finds its radical expression in the first commandment 
(“Thou shah have no other god before me [lit., in front of 
my face, i.e., vis-a-vis the symbol of my cultic presence”]). 
Where one appeals to the name of Yahweh any other 
divine presence has to be eliminated (e.g., Deut 12:2-3: 
“. . . you shall destroy their name out of that place”). The 
divine name of Yahweh does not tolerate any foreign 
divine name. 

In this way in the Josianic reform and in the Deuteron¬ 
omic creed the name of Yahweh became the focal point 
for the representation of what faith in God should mean 
for Israel. In the final analysis, the book of Deuteronomy 
is nothing else but a sermonic commentary on the old 
designation “Yahweh, the God of Israel.” The name of the 
people, YisraAel, is itself formed with another theophoric 
element: “El.” This incongruity between the name of God 
and the name of the people allows one to conclude that 
the “Yahweh-Israel” relationship is a result of a historical 
development which should not be seen independently 
from the formation of the national and political entity 
called “Israel.” 

In addressing the question of the relationship between 
“Yahweh” and “El,” historical and philological research 
attempts to clarify the epoch before the formation of the 
biblical tradition. Indeed the biblical tradition itself pre¬ 
served a memory of the fact that the relationship “Yahweh- 
Israel” is not primordial, but arose in the course of history, 
whether it is related to the basic experience of the libera¬ 
tion from Egypt (“I am Yahweh thy God from the land of 
Egypt” [Hos 12:10—Eng 12:9]), or to the covenant and 
the Sinai revelation (e.g., Exod 24:8), or to a covenant 
declaration in the land of Moab (Deut 26:18), or to the 
completion of the conquest (Joshua 24). The biblical tra¬ 
dition has equally preserved a memory that within the 
tribes which would later form the people of Israel, other 
divinities were also worshipped (Josh 24:15: “Choose you 
this day whom you will serve, whether the gods which your 
fathers served in the region beyond the river . . . , but as 
for me and my house, we will serve Yahweh”; cf. v 23: 
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“Then put away the foreign gods which are among you, 
and incline your heart to Yahweh”). Since the OT intends 
to be a document of the faith of Israel , the possibility of 
writing the pre-Israelite history of the name of Yahweh in 
the time of the tribes remains extremely limited. One of 
the most popular theories on the origin of the name of 
Yahweh is the Qenite or the Midianite hypothesis: Yahweh 
was presumably worshipped by these nomadic tribes in the 
Southern Palestine (cf. e.g., the narrative tradition of Mo¬ 
ses’ Midianite [or Qenite] father-in-law [Exod 2:16; 3:1; 
Judg 1:16; 4:11; etc.; cf. the discussion in Kinyongo 1970: 
7-19]). One thing is certain: Yahweh does not belong to 
the autochthonous divinities worshipped in Canaan. 

C. Non-Yahwistic Divine Names and Titles 

The encounter between the nomadic or half-nomadic 
migrant groups and the sedentary populations in the 
region of the arable land out of the convergence of which 
Israel arose is reflected in the titles and attributes of the 
biblical god. 

1. El (Divinity). One of the oldest such encounters and 
also the most unproblematic was the one which related 
faith in Yahweh with the worship of EL According to Gen 
33:20, Jacob had built an altar in Shechem and called it 
“El-Elohe-Israer; the author of this text assumes an iden¬ 
tity of this “El” with Yahweh. Actually, “El” is not a divine 
name but a common Semitic appellative for the “divinity” 
(see TDOT 1: 242-61). In order to make appeals to the 
divinity, this “El” required some concrete expression ei¬ 
ther by being related to a locality (e.g., “El-Bethel,” Gen 
35:7), or by adding an epithet (e.g., “El of the covenant” 
[El-Berit], Judg 9:46; El-Roi, Gen 16:13; cf. 22:14). For 
many worshipping communities with a polytheistic reli¬ 
gious structure, “El” could also become a personal divine 
figure (e.g., the Aramaic inscriptions of Panammuwa [Zin- 
cirli; 8th century b.c.] mention “El” alongside the divinities 
Hadad, Resef, Rakib-el, Samas; KAI 214 and 215). As a 
whole the “international” character of the god “El” and 
the original appellative function of the name “El” have 
occasioned the circumstance that this title may refer to the 
highest god (god-king), to the founding god (Gotteruater), 
or to the god-creator. “El” appears to have this function 
and form in the texts from Ugarit-Ras Shamra, reflecting 
an expression of the Canaanite religion at the end of the 
2d millennium b.c., but also in the biblical texts like e.g.. 
Genesis 14, where Melchizedek is designated as “the king 
of Salem” and “the priest of El-Elyon [RSV: “God Most 
High”], creator of heaven and earth” (vv 18 and 22). 

2. El-Elyon (God Most High) In the biblical tradition 
this “El-Elyon” was naturally identified with Yahweh (Gen 
14:22): “I [= Abram] have lifted up my hand unto Yah¬ 
weh, El-Elyon, creator of heaven and earth.” This identifi¬ 
cation is facilitated by the fact that both elements of the 
divine name El-Elyon can be reduced to the function of 
the attributes: “the divinity, the most high.” The conver¬ 
sion into an epithet of Yahweh is, of course, only the last 
phase of a long process. In the poetic language which 
stands even closer to the Canaanite worldview, Deut 32:8- 
9, speaks of “Elyon” (as the creator and sustainer) who 
attributes to different nations a portion of the inhabitable 
land and assigns a nation to a god (to a divine being, “son 
of El” [according to the original form of the text; cf. LXX, 


Qumran]). Then Yahweh had equally acquired “his people 
as his portion.” This text seems to presuppose an even 
earlier differentiation between the “supernational” crea¬ 
tor-god (“Elyon”) and Israel’s national god Yahweh (cf Ps 
82:1,6). 

Genesis 14 is the only text in the OT where the terms 
“El” and “Elyon” are directly connected (“El-Elyon”). How¬ 
ever, there are numerous instances where “El” and “Elyon” 
are mentioned in parallelism, e.g., Ps 73:11 (“and they say, 
‘How can El know? Is there knowledge in Elyon?’ ”); Ps 
107:11 (“for they had rebelled against the words of El, and 
spurned the counsel of Elyon”). Salem in Genesis 14 is to 
be identified with Jerusalem (cf. Ps 76:3: Salem = Zion), 
which supports the assumption that the adoration of El- 
Elyon was transmitted to the Israelite tribes by the inter¬ 
mediary of this Canaanite city-state. It would have been 
transmitted first to the Benjaminites who settled north of 
Jerusalem (cf. the conjecture “Elyon” in the blessing of the 
tribe of Benjamin, Deut 33:12 [Helck 1984: 523-29]), and 
then after David’s conquest of Jerusalem to other groups 
of the young kingdom (The Davidic connection arises 
from reading the conjectured “Elyon” in the last words of 
David, 2 Sam 23:1: “the oracle of the man who was named 
by Elyon”; cf. 1 Sam 2:10 [HALAT, 780]). With David and 
Solomon in the royal (residential) city of Jerusalem, the 
official and national cult was associated with the name of 
Yahweh, whereby pre-Israelite traditions were further 
transmitted and extensively absorbed. In many poetic texts 
Yahweh is placed in parallelism with Elyon (e.g., 2 Sam 
22:14 = Ps 18:14; Ps 21:8); the last clear identification is 
expressed in Ps 47:2: "Yahweh-Elyon is terrible, a great 
king over all the earth.” 

With the appropriation of the epithet “(El-)Elyon” the 
Yahweh worship, which is of nomadic provenance, has 
become enriched with the dimensions of world creation 
and the royalty. 

3. El- C 01am (Everlasting God), Gen 21:33 attests this 
divine epithet for the cultic worship in Beer-sheba but 
identifies this divinity “El- c olam” quite naturally with Yah¬ 
weh (cf. Jenni 1952-53: 1-5). Numerous ANE texts show 
that this epithet is not specific to the biblical tradition. Like 
“El-Elyon” this epithet appears regularly in contexts in 
which the royal dimensions of the divinity are emphasized. 
c oldm designates the “fullness” (totality) of the experience 
of time and space. With this concept one attempts to place 
the concrete and limited human experience into the larg¬ 
est possible frame. Within the world of human experience 
in the ancient Near East, this “transcendence” was exten¬ 
sively personalized and symbolized in the king. In Israel 
too, one wished this Q dlam to the king: “May my lord King 
David live for ever [ c oldm]r (1 Kgs 1:31). In respect to the 
Davidic dynasty developed a term designating an %< oldm 
covenant” (cf. 1 Sam 20:42; 2 Sam 7:13,16). The c olam 
character of the king points ultimately to the c d/aw-quality 
of god, of which numerous biblical and extrabiblical texts 
speak. In these texts one cannot always clearlv determine 
whether c oldm emphasizes mainly the specificity of god (or 
of gods respectively) or whether c o/am functions as an 
epithet or even as a proper name (as in El- c olam On 
21:33). In Ps 75:10, the expression “the God of Jacob” 
stands in parallelism with c oldm: “I will praise c OUim (or: 
“for ever”), 1 will sing praises to the God of Jacob.” 
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4. Shaddai (Almighty). It is somewhat more difficult to 
determine exactly the facts about the title “El-Shaddai.” 
See ALMIGHTY. Only the final result in the process of 
appropriation, its identification with Yahweh, can be 
clearly ascertained. Exod 6:3 offers an etiology: “I ap¬ 
peared to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, as El-Shaddai 
(‘God Almighty’), but by my name Yahweh I was not known 
to them.” All other aspects of the title, its origin (Hebron? 
[cf. Alt 1929: 12-13 and 54-62]) its history, its function 
(name or attribute?), even its etymology (cf. Koch 1976: 
308, 328) and its meaning still remain uncertain. (The 
meaning “Almighty” is based on the LXX and the Vg and 
should be seen as a free rendering of the Heb term which 
had become obscure.) Besides exilic texts which mention 
“El-Shaddai” (e.g., Exod 6:3 [P] and Ezek 10:5), there are 
a few more ancient ones like the oracle of Balaam in Num 
24:16: “He knows the knowledge of Elyon, he sees the 
vision of Shaddai” (cf. v 4). The conspicuous feature in 
this text is the parallelism between Elyon and Shaddai (as 
in Ps 91:1). One could add to this the mention of El and 
Shaddai in the blessing of Jacob (Gen 49:25: “By El, thy 
father, who shall help thee; by Shaddai, who shall bless 
thee . . 

In the case of El-Shaddai as well, philological-historical 
research leads us again to the sphere of the Canaanite 
religion. The sdyn “Shaddayin” in the Aram inscription 
from Deir c Alla were presumably divine beings of uncer¬ 
tain character. See DEIR C ALLA (TEXTS). What is theo¬ 
logically significant, however, is to find out in what manner 
this tradition has been used for the expression of faith in 
Yahweh. The key text, Exod 6:3, uses an ancient epithet 
(which no longer had any cultic usage) to contrast the 
religion of the patriarchs with the Yahweh religion in such 
a way that the period of the patriarchs should not be lost 
for the history of Israel’s faith. The faith of the patriarchs 
reflects genuine experiences of God, for the true God had 
“appeared” to them (Heb pass, “had been seen”), although 
this was more an intuitive experience than empirical 
knowledge (“I was not known to them”); full fellowship 
with God is possible only where “my name Yahweh” is 
known. 

This late (exilic or postexilic) theological conception of 
the “Priestly writing” remains essentially in line with the 
old traditional associations of the name of Yahweh: (1) The 
name Yahweh is related to Israel: it is only to Israel that “I 
am Yahweh" is emphatically addressed (Exod 6:6: “Say to 
the people of Israel, ‘I am Yahweh . . v 8: “I will bring 
you into the land: I am Yahweh”). (2) The cultic dimension 
of the name is evident in the Priestly supposition that 
before the revelation of the true name of God, Yahweh, no 
legitimate offerings are conceivable; for the Priestly writ¬ 
ing, the time of the patriarchs is a period without cultic 
offerings. (3) The name of Yahweh was associated with the 
event of the liberation from Egypt (Exod 6:7: “I am 
Yahweh your God, who brings you out from under the 
burden of the Egyptians”); all the rest is prehistory of 
Israel and, in a sense, the prehistory of Yahweh. For this 
“prehistory” narrated in the book of Genesis, the Priestly 
author does not use the divine name Yahweh but prefers 
the expression “Shaddai” (or “Elohim”). 

5. Abir (Mighty One). Here, too, one deals with an 
ancient divine epithet, which in the OT text appears par¬ 


ticularly in connection with the expression 5 abir ya c dqdb 
(RSV: “the Mighty One of Jacob”): Gen 49:24; Isa 49:26; 
60:16; Ps 132:2, 5. The Hebrew word 5 abir , however, is not 
used only for God but also for humans and for animals. 
The basic etymological meaning of this word (in Hebrew 
and other Semitic languages) is “might” or “strength.” For 
humans the term 5 abir serves to designate war heroes (e.g., 
in Ps 76:5, 5 abir stands in parallelism with “men of might”), 
and for animals (e.g., choice stallions or steeds [Judg 5:22; 
Jer 8:16; 47:3; 50:11]). The quality designated by 5 abir is 
perceived to be particularly embodied in the strength of a 
bull; in the texts from Ugarit-Ras Shamra, Hbr means “bull” 
(UT 3, no. 39); also in biblical texts, bulls can be designated 
with the term *abir (Isa 34:7; Pss 22:12; 50:13). 

Jeroboam I (933—911 b.c.e.) the founder of the first 
Israelite dynasty, did not seek to introduce any new divin¬ 
ity into Israel when he erected the bull figures in Dan and 
in Bethel (1 Kgs 12:26-30); rather, his act is to be under¬ 
stood as an attempt to give expression to an old N Israelite 
tradition (as reflected, e.g., in the old divine epithet “Whir 
of Jacob” [cf. Gen 49:24 in the blessing of Joseph]) in the 
figure of an impressive cultic object (Weippert 1961: 93- 
117). This representation of the God of Israel could be 
confused with that of the Canaanite god Baal; conse¬ 
quently, as the polemical demarcation against Baal began, 
the problem arose, on the one hand, to uphold the old 
epithet ‘°Abir of Jacob,” and on the other hand, to disso¬ 
ciate the strength C&bir) of a bull from Yahweh, the God of 
Israel. The Masoretic copyists had recourse to an artifice 
by introducing a dages in the letter bet and thus distin¬ 
guished between two words: 5 abir was reserved for the 
divine epithet ‘°Abir of Jacob” (or Israel, respectively), 
while all other occurrences of the term were written y abbir. 

This differentiation, however, does not resolve all the 
problems. In Ps 78:25, the manna is called “the bread of 
the 5 abbinm .” Grammatically the plural (-im) is used; nev¬ 
ertheless, one may question whether it is not an instance 
of a plural of “majesty” (or of “absolutization”) which is 
often employed in connection with God. The context in 
Psalm 78 speaks of God: Yahweh is “Elyon” (v 17) and he is 
equally the y abir par excellence; the Revised Version of 
1927 translates the grammatical plural as singular, which 
is correct in respect to its meaning: “man did eat the bread 
of the mighty.” In the gift of the manna the separation 
between divine and human existence was overcome. The 
LXX did not understand this divine epithet any longer 
and rendered it with a plural: “bread of the angels” (cf. 
RSV). 

6. Pahad (Fear). As in the case of 3 abir , the term pafmd 
represents a divine epithet which is mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with the patriarchs: Gen 31:42, 53b (“Terror/Dread of 
Isaac”). See also FEAR OF ISAAC. Alt (1929/1953:24-25) 
had seen in this epithet a divine name, this has been 
questioned by other scholars (CMHE> 4; Koch, 1980). The 
meaning of pahad is also debated (Albright proposed “kins¬ 
man of Isaac” [ FSAC , 188-89]; rejected by Hillers 1972); 
the understanding of pahad as “terror” should be given 
preference since the term has frequently this meaning in 
the OT. Many occasions of fright provoked by the encoun¬ 
ter with the numinous are explicitly related to God: e.g., I 
Sam 11:7 speaks of “pahad Yahweh” (= the dread which 
Yahweh causes to fall upon the enemies of Israel). As the 
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might of the '°Abir of Jacob” represents an element of 
protection and of security for the community which iden¬ 
tifies itself as belonging to “Jacob,” so the terror-spreading 
numinous effect of “Isaac’s Pabuid" represents a warranty 
of an effective protection for this community, which is 
comprised under the name of “Isaac.” 

One can trace a definite dissemination of this divine 
epithet “Pahad” in the ANE (Lemaire 1985; 500-1). Dif¬ 
ferent divinities were ascribed the capacity of spreading a 
numinous dread. In the context of OT texts this ancient 
divine epithet allows the biblical author to talk of the 
(tribal) prehistory of Israel and of the (numinous) prehis¬ 
tory of Yahweh without using specific divine names. 

7. Elohim (God). “Elohtm” belongs to the linguistic root 
“El” (god); “El” and “Elohim” can be understood as paral¬ 
lel and interchangeable terms (e.g., “Sons of El” [Ps 29:1; 
89:7] and “Sons of Elohim [Job 1:6; 2:1; 38:7]). The form 
“El” is found preponderantly in older (or archaizing) texts 
in the OT. The origin and function of the medial “A” is 
debated in philological research. Texts from Ugarit-Ras 
Shamra also show a plural with the medial “A” as a partic¬ 
ular by-form. However, its main area of distribution is the 
Aramaic-speaking world. Beginning with the 8th century 
B.c., Aramaic developed increasingly as the international 
language of the ANE, and its progressive influence on 
Israel is beyond doubt (the most recent books of the OT 
[e.g., Daniel] contain chapters written in Aramaic). The 
assumption of such an extremely strong influence of the 
Aramaic language could explain the weighty presence of 
the term “Elohim” in the biblical texts: late (montheistic) 
Israel had found in Elohim a term to express that the 
numinous concept which Aramaic designated with “Elo¬ 
him” as international and unspecific, was nothing else but 
the rudimentary form of knowledge of the one and true 
God, which had been given only to Israel with the name of 
Yahweh (TDOT 1: 267-84). 

Grammatically the form “Elohim” contains the plural 
ending -vm. The function of “Elohim” as a true plural 
(“gods”) is reflected in numerous biblical texts (e.g., Exod 
12:12: “all the gods of Egypt”). In this function “Elohim” 
can be preceded by a definite article (“the gods”; e.g., 
Exod 18:11: “now I know that Yahweh is greater than all 
the gods”). In Heb “Elohim” can be accompanied by plural 
adjectives (e.g., very frequently in Deuteronomy: “other 
gods”) and construed with plural verbal forms (e.g., Ps 
97:7: “all gods bow down before him [Yahweh]”). 

The striking feature of the OT texts lies in the use of 
this plural form “Elohim” in order to designate the one 
God of Israel. One could think of a “plural of majesty”; 
however, it is most probable that this plural should be 
understood in the sense of an intensification and eventu¬ 
ally as an absolutization: “God of gods,” “the highest God,” 
“quintessence of all divine powers,” “the only God who 
represents the divine in a comprehensive and absolute 
way.” In this function the term “Elohim” can stand as a 
surrogate for the name of the biblical God; e.g., Gen 1:1 
(P): “In the beginning Elohim created the heaven and the 
earth.” In this sense is the term “Elohim” used in a system¬ 
atic way instead of the divine name “Yahweh” in one part 
of the Psalter (Psalms 42-83); therefore in the scholarly 
literature this part is called the “Elohistic Psalter (note the 


two almost identical Psalms 14 [with “Yahweh”] and 53 
[with “Elohim”]). 

When in the OT texts the form “Elohim” is used instead 
of “Yahweh” in this or similar ways, this mirrors different 
types of theological reflection, in an attempt to place one’s 
own tradition of faith and of the name of God in a context 
of an increasing challenge manifest through different 
religions and other divine names. The differentiation in 
the Priestly writing between “Elohim” (= pre- [and extra- 
?] Israelite) and “Yahweh” (= genuinely Israelite) is only 
one attempt, in the crisis of Israel’s dispersion among the 
nations (in the time of the Babylonian exile), to transform 
the faith in one primarily national Yahweh into a new form 
which tries in a conscious and an increased manner to 
incorporate into one’s own tradition the experience of the 
supranational and international. 

Besides the confrontation with the religions of the sur¬ 
rounding world, in the exilic period there arises an inner 
Israelite dialogue concerning the way one should deal with 
the traditions. What now appears as a Priestly layer on the 
Pentateuch must have once been an independent work, 
which attempted to offer an alternative to the great Deu- 
teronomistic-Yahwistic historical work (Rose 1981: 320-28; 
Van Seters 1983; 323). What is called the “Yahwist source” 
(J) in the Pentateuch by exegetes is in fact distinguished by 
the fact that (in contrast to the Priestly writing [P]), it 
employs the divine name “Yahweh” from the beginning 
and presupposes cultic appeal to the name of Yahweh 
already for the beginning of human history; cf. Gen 4:26: 
“To Seth [= the third son of Adam and Eve] also a son was 
born, and he called his name Enosh [ = humanity]. At that 
time men began to call upon the name of Yahweh.” For 
the theologian “J” (the Yahwist), to invoke the name of 
Yahweh is not an exclusive right of Israel. Rather, access 
to this God and to his name is in principle open to all of 
humanity (“Enosh”). The texts of this author are charac¬ 
terized by a truly extraordinary, but presumably program¬ 
matic juxtaposition or even blending of “Yahweh-Elohim” 
(in the narrative of creation Gen 2:4b-3:24), but also by 
the integration of the “Elohistic” material (“E”; e.g., Gen¬ 
esis 20) in his narrative flow, stamped throughout with the 
name of “Yahweh.” The constant interchange between 
“Yahweh” and “Elohim” in his story of Joseph (Genesis 37- 
50) and in his story of Balaam (Numbers 22-24) must 
appear quite confusing. Yahweh, the God of Israel, is 
“Elohim.” 

What interests the theologian “J” in the God of Israel is 
not his particularity, which expresses itself in an individual 
name, but the manifest realization of his function: he 
accomplishes what one expects of a god (Elohim). His name 
“Yahweh” does not express anything else but a definition 
of a true and helpful existence: the author of Exod 3:14 
understood “Yhwh” etymologically as “I am that 1 am. 
The divine name “YHWH” is thus derived from the Se¬ 
mitic verb hyylhiuy “to be” in the sense of a helpful and 
effective being (“ Da-Sem ”: support, manifestation, event 
[von Soden 1966]; cf. somewhat differently Albright 1924: 
370-78; FSAC , 15-16: “he causes to be, he creates”; cf. 
Freedman 1960; TDOT). The powerful effectiveness which 
one expects from every divinity (cf. the etymologv ot Eli 
Elohim, is realized only by Yahweh as the unique true 
Elohim. In this way the (particular) name of Yahweh can 
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step behind the (universal) Yahweh function (= Elohim). 
Vis-a-vis this universalistic (“humanistic”) interpretation of 
the “J” theologian, the theology of the Priestly writing 
attempts to teach faith in Yahweh in a quite pointed way 
starting from the particularistic specificity of Israel. Both 
authors employ the term “Elohim” virtually as another 
name for Yahweh; each, however, with a very different 
theological purpose. 

8. Baal. While the largest spheres of the pre- and extra- 
Israelite EUElohim tradition could have been integrated 
into the faith in Yahweh, the process of confrontation 
between Israel and the Canaanite Baal tradition was on 
the whole more complicated. 

Nevertheless, the starting point is not essentially differ¬ 
ent insofar as the term ba c al did not originally represent a 
specific divine name but rather an appellative “lord, 
owner, possessor,” which could be used entirely outside 
the religious language and without a reference to a partic¬ 
ular divinity (TDOT 2:181-200). Thus every married man 
is a ba c al (possessor, owner) of his wife (e.g., Gen 20:3; 
Exod 21:3,22, etc.), every family leader was a ba c al of his 
family (“house”); in the same way one could be a ba c al of a 
field or of a herd of cattle. The sphere over which one 
exercises one’s possession is defined by the genitive ( ba c al 
of. . . ). See also BAAL (DEITY). 

In a similar way the sphere over which the ancient Near 
Eastern divinities exercised their lordship is defined; the 
biblical texts contain a considerable number of such geni- 
tival constructions with the element ba c al t e.g., “Baal-Peor” 
(Num 25:3,5; Deut 4:3; Ps 106:28) is the god who is the 
owner (ba c al) of the sanctuary on Mount Peor in Transjor¬ 
dan (Num 23:28). The divine epithet ba c al is attested in 
the entire Semitic-speaking world and was attributed to a 
variety of gods. In the West Semitic sphere (Syro-Palestine) 
a particular development occured. From the middle of the 
2d millenium b.c, the original epithet was oriented more 
and more to function as a divine name: first of all, the 
name was reserved for a clearly defined type of divinity 
(the storm god); the individual names (e.g., Hadad) of 
originally different gods of this type receded into the 
background, so that eventually the term ba^al could assume 
the function of a divine name. 

In the West Semitic sphere this development took place 
with a varied rapidity: in the areas strongly exposed to 
international exchange and trade (e.g., Ugarit-Ras 
Shamra) it certainly occurred much faster than in the hill 
areas of Samaria and Judah. The use of a widely dissemi¬ 
nated divine epithet allowed the cities and regions involved 
in the exchange to emphasize even more strongly their 
common features as over against their particularistic tra¬ 
ditions with their isolating effect. With this “international” 
character Baal is comparable to “El”; contrary to “El,” 
however, the term ba c al stresses much more the dynamic 
element, which on the one hand, is due to its heritage 
from storm god, and on the other hand, to the meaning 
of the word ba^al: the rule or dominion implied must be 
constantly and actively achieved, exercised and demon¬ 
strated. 

The Israelite tribes which came into contact with Ca¬ 
naanite Baal worship must have felt or even hailed the 
affinity between their similarly immensely dynamic, and 
downright warlike Yahweh tradition (e.g., Exod 17:16: “A 


hand upon the banner of Yahweh! Yahweh will have war 
with Amalek from generation to generation!”) and the 
Canaanite Baal. In any case, there are a number of indi¬ 
cations showing that the Israelites as well began to worship 
their god Yahweh using the epithet ba c al , which the Ca- 
naanites applied to the most dynamic god in their tradi¬ 
tion. King Saul named one of his sons “Ishbaal” (= “man 
of the lord”); by doing this he certainly did not intend to 
show reverence to the foreign, Canaanite divinity Baal. 
Rather, the epithet ba c al referred to Yahweh, the God of 
Israel. This assumption is further corroborated by the list 
in 1 Sam 14:49, where the three sons of Saul are men¬ 
tioned. The second son, called ISHVI (Hebytfutf) (perhaps 
“man of Yahweh”), should probably be identified with 
“Ishbaal.” The theophoric elements “ba c al” and “Yahweh” 
in the Israelite personal names are interchangeable since 
Yahweh is “ba^al” (lord). The personal name Baalyah in 1 
Chr 12:6 is a confessional name meaning “Yah (= Yahweh) 
is lord f ba c al\." That is to say, whatever one characterized 
with the epithet ba c al, it was fully realized by Yahweh (and 
only by him!); he is the ba c al par excellence. 

Under these presuppositions of “Yahweh’s baalship” it is 
not surprising that in the OT psalms Yahweh is worshipped 
with terminology similar to that used of the Canaanite 
Baal in the epics from Ugarit-Ras Shamra, that is, as the 
one “who rides on the clouds” (Ps 68:5; 104:3; Deut 
33:26), who manifests himself in thunder and storm (e.g., 
Ps 18:14-15; 77:19). Behind Psalm 29 could be hidden an 
entire Canaanite hymn to Baal which was transposed into 
a hymn to Yahweh. This “baalization” of Yahweh should 
not be understood as if by it the specific Israelite tradition 
was abandoned; the epithet ba c al does not replace the 
divine name Yahweh. Rather, this entire development re¬ 
flects the natural attempt of a young nation to learn from 
the cultural experience of older nations. This cultural and 
religious process of learning had received an enormous 
impetus from the fact that David had established the 
capital of his kingdom in the ancient Canaanite-Jebusite 
city of Jerusalem, and that his son Solomon had erected 
there the royal palace and the Yahweh temple with the 
help of Phoenician builders. In doing so the Phoenicians 
were not just suppliers and workmen; rather, they con¬ 
ceived and erected the temple in Jerusalem as if they were 
building a Baal temple in their own homeland, and to 
Solomon this probably appeared suitable. 

After the David/Solomon era began a contrary develop¬ 
ment which saw it as unbefitting to use the epithet ba^al 
for Yahweh. The end of the unity between Israel and 
Judah (933) and the subsequent feud between these 
brother nations led to a significant political weakening 
which had as its cultural and political consequence the 
gradual transformation of Palestine into a “backyard” of 
the Aramaic and Phoenician sphere of influence. King 
Omri of Israel (886-875 b.c.), himself not of Israelite 
origin (maybe of Aramaic origin?) initiated a policy of 
coalition and intermarriage with the royal house of Phoe¬ 
nician Sidon. Through the Sidonian princess Jezebel, Is¬ 
rael came into direct contact with a religion in which the 
term ba c al was not just an epithet but had become the 
divine name of a Phoenician god. Beginning in the 9th 
century b.c., the term ba c al became for the traditionally 
oriented worshippers of Yahweh in Israel increasingly the 
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embodiment of everything foreign; therefore, one could 
no longer address one’s own god Yahweh with the honor¬ 
ific title ba c ai “Yahweh” and “Baal” had become incompat¬ 
ible alternatives; this is portrayed in the striking narrative 
of Elijah’s confrontation with the prophets of Baal on 
Mount Carmel (1 Kings 18). The book of Hosea as well is 
stamped with this opposition; the prophet would like to 
suppress the word ba c al in Israel’s future worship of Yah¬ 
weh: “And in that day, says Yahweh, you will call me, ‘My 
husband,’ and no longer will you call me, ‘My Baal’ ” (Hos 
2:18—Eng 2:16). Later writers go even further in the 
suppression of the name Baal by substituting boset 
(“shame”; Jer 3:24; 11:13; Hos 9:10) thus deforming the 
name Ishbaal into “Ishbosheth” (= “man of shame”; 2 
Sam 2:8 [for a different view, see Tsevat 1975: 71-81]). 

9. Adon/Adonai (Lord). While the address “my ba c al ” 
(“my lord”/“my master”) was banned from the religious 
language in the worship of Yahweh, another term enjoyed 
an increased popularity: The Heb word 5 adon (see also 
ADONAI) appears to have a meaning close to that of 
ii ba ( 'al”\ both words could be rendered “lord.” 5 adon differs 
from ba c al in nuance, in that this term does not necessarily 
designate a relationship of ownership but rather authority. 
Its antonym is Heb c ebed “subordinate, servant, slave.” The 
pharaoh made Joseph the t0 ddon (lord) of his house” (Gen 
45:8; Ps 105:21), the term ba c al (“owner”) being inappro¬ 
priate here. Above all, the king is addressed with the 
deferential 5 adoni “my lord.” Insofar as God is represented 
as a heavenly king he can be spoken of as it:> dd6n” and 
appealed to as “my 3 adon .” With reference to God, the 
form 5 adonay is most frequent; the ending -ay is either a 
personal pronoun on a plural noun (“my lords,” “my 
lordship”), or an emphatic substantival-afformative (“lord 
par excellence”). 

The royal tradition in the representation of the divinity 
was well established in the ANE centuries before the begin¬ 
ning of Israel’s history. As Israel grew into this monarchic 
tradition, Yahwism took over royal imagery and royal titles. 
David called his fourth son Adoniyah (2 Sam 3:4; 1 Kgs 1— 
2), an unmistakable sign that for David, Yahweh is to be 
worshipped as a king and appealed to with the deferential 
designation 5 adon . On the name, see ADONIJAH (PER¬ 
SON). 

The royal tradition appears in a particularly significant 
way in the story of Isaiah’s call (Isaiah 6), and therefore it 
is not surprising to find that in this connection the honor¬ 
ific title Adonai is employed (v 1: “I saw Adonai [the Lord 
par excellence] sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up; 
and his train filled the temple”; cf. vv 8 and 11). The 
prophets see themselves as called and authorized messen¬ 
gers of the king Yahweh, and therefore show a predilection 
for the “messenger formula” (“thus speaks XY.. ..”), which 
legitimizes the word of the messenger as being identical 
with the formulation given by the king who appointed 
them. It is not accidental that one finds the royal honorific 
title “lord” used with a particular frequency in the intro¬ 
ductory and concluding formulas of the prophetic 
speeches (“thus says Adonai, Yahweh of hosts” [e.g., Isa 
10:24], and “. . . oracle of Adonai, Yahweh of hosts” [e.g., 
Isa 3:15]). Moreover, the royal function of the term Adonai 
in these formulas is implied by its affinity with the expres¬ 


sion “Yahweh of hosts”: the subordinate stands at the 
disposal of the ruler (° adon) and accomplishes his will. 

In the prophetic books the term Adonai occurs 320 times 
out of the total 449 occurrences (for the term’s distribution 
in the OT, see TDOT 1:62-64). The book of Ezekiel alone 
contains 217 occurrences of this term. In the title Adonai, 
the prophet in the Babylonian exile might have seen a 
possibility of differentiating between his god Yahweh and 
the Babylonian divinities who were called bel (< bH) but 
not 5 adon , (this was not widespread in Mesopotamia. Thus 
the same title Adonai, which in the West Semitic (Canaanite) 
world of monarchic Israel was a symbol of a definite 
integration of Yahwism into the old royal tradition, later in 
the time of the Exile, could become an expression of 
differentiation over against foreign religious forms. The 
divine name Adonai does not appear at all in 1-2 Chroni¬ 
cles or Leviticus; this may indicate that in these writings 
the royal-monarchic tradition is set aside in favor of a 
priestly-Aaronic point of view. 

10. $ebaoth (Hosts). “Sebaoth” is a plural, which sets 
again the question to the philologists and the exegetes how 
to understand it, whether as a “real” plural designating 
(“the hosts”), or whether here again one meets a plural of 
“majesty,” of “intensity” designating something “absolute.” 
The basic etymological meaning of seba?6t is “force, weight, 
might” (Eissfeldt 1950: 110-11), with a particular conse¬ 
quence that the subordinate be enlisted to serve. A case 
example of such an enlistment by a royal sovereign is the 
recruitment for military service (1 Sam 8:11-12a); but also 
the recruitment for work could be designated with this 
term (Exod 38:8; 1 Sam 2:22; cf. i Sam 8:12b—13). Con¬ 
sequently “Yahweh Sebaoth” is the one who has the abso¬ 
lute power to recruit others into service (cf. “plural of 
extension and importance” [Tsevat 1965: 49-58]; “name 
of a god whose principal attribute was royal majesty” [Ross 
1967: 76-92]). See also HOSTS, LORD OF. 

The “power to recruit into service” comprises several 
domains: first of all it is Israel who is recruited into service 
by Yahweh, its highest sovereign. Thus in 1 Sam 17:45, the 
divine name “Yahweh $ebaoth” is placed in apposition with 
“the God of the armies of Israel.” The Song of Deborah 
(Judges 5) illustrates that Yahweh’s power of control 
reaches widely beyond the “armies of Israel”; for not only 
the Israelites as “Yahweh’s troups” (v 13) fight against Jabin 
of Hazor and against Sisera the captain of his army (Heb 
$dba? [4:2, 7]), but the stars as well fight on Yahweh’s behest: 
“from heaven fought the stars, from their courses they 
fought against Sisera” (5:20). The stars symbolize the 
host of heaven” (e.g., Isa 40:26; 45:12), the recruited 
powers of heaven, which could also be perceived as mem¬ 
bers of a heavenly court of Yahweh (1 Kgs 22:19: “I saw 
Yahweh sitting on his throne, and all the host [Heb fdba*] 
of heaven standing beside him on his right hand and on 
his left”). This representation has its analogies in other 
ANE religions; the astronomy of Babylonian science and 
religion exercised a particular influence which, e.g., dur¬ 
ing the long reign of Manasseh (687—642 b.c.) should not 
be underestimated. By contrast (according to 2 Kgs 23:5, 
11), his grandson Josiah (640-609 b.c.) followed a policy 
of emancipating his kingdom from all political and reli¬ 
gious vassal conditions; he proscribed every cult having to 
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do with “the sun, the moon, the planets, and all the host 
of heaven” (23:5). 

In confrontation with Babylonian science and religion 
the view of Israel in respect to the power of the stars 
became increasingly critical, leading to the rejection of 
astrology (Deut 17:3; Jcr 8:2). Eventually it became a 
criterion of differentiation between Israel and the nations: 
Israel is forbidden to worship . . the sun and the moon 
and the stars, all the host of heaven, . . . things which 
Yah we h your God had allotted to all the [paganl 
peoples . . (Deut 4:19). The prophet Ezekiel does not 
employ the divine name “Yahweh Sebaoth,” perhaps he 
wanted to renounce an old tradition which in the mean¬ 
while had become ambiguous. When other biblical texts 
from the same period still use the term $aba? (“host”), they 
are careful to indicate that in Yahweh’s vicinity all other 
forces must be categorically devoid of power. When, e.g., 
the Priestly writing continues to designate Israel as “$ebd y ot 
(hosts) of Yahweh,” then these febtPot do not represent a 
military power but a community on its way to a worship at 
Sinai (Exod 12:41; cf. 6:26; 12:17, 51); when the heavenly 
$ebd y ot (hosts) are mentioned, then these do not represent 
powers so much as the (peaceful) angels and messengers 
of God (Ps 148:2: “Praise him, all his angels, praise him, 
all his host [jafoz 3 ]!”). 

In the period of the Exile (after the downfall of the 
Judean monarchy), Israel had to find for their theology 
and for their faith in Yahweh other forms of expression 
than the traditional ones which were anchored in the 
context of royal-military imagery. Moreover, in the Persian 
period (the episode of Zerubbabel, ca. 520 b.c.) arose the 
expectation of a royal Messiah, and so it is not surprising 
to find the sudden strong usage of the divine name “Yah¬ 
weh Sebaoth” by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, for 
it elicited memories and hopes of the national power and 
greatness. 

11. Conclusion. All the epithets and titles which in the 
course of its history the faith of Israel combined with the 
name of Yahweh, cannot be referred to as original attrib¬ 
utes of the Israelite worship of Yahweh; rather, they mir¬ 
ror—both together and individually—the history of the 
dialogue between the OT faith in God and the ANE world. 
In the course of history of this dialogue the movement of 
integration became gradually substituted by an opposite 
movement of demarcation and exclusivity. 

D. Foreign Divine Names 

Originally Israel showed a considerable readiness to 
integrate into its own faith in Yahweh epithets, titles, and 
other attributes stemming from religions of the surround¬ 
ing world, while at the same time it refrained from placing 
the proper names of foreign gods into a relationship with 
Yahweh’s name. Herewith Yahwism clearly differs from 
Mesopotamian practice; for example, among the 50 differ¬ 
ent names of Marduk are listed numerous older Sumerian 
divinities in an attempt to identify and harmonize them 
with the Babylonian main divinity ( ANET , 69-72; Bottero 
1977:5-28). 

Although the possibility of identification of Yahweh with 
other deities remains excluded, it is nevertheless signifi¬ 
cant to see in what way in different periods, Israel dealt 
with the names of foreign gods. In an older period it was 


naturally presupposed that other nations had a god re¬ 
sponsible for them in a way similar to Israel. Just as Israel 
was “the people of Yahweh” so were the Moabites “the 
people of Chemosh” (Num 21:29; Jer 48:46). The exis¬ 
tence of these gods was not doubted; however, their power 
was deemed to be less than that of Yahweh. 1 Kings 10 
narrates how the Syrian king Ben-hadad erred in assuming 
that Yahweh could be spoken of in a disdainful way as a 
“mountain god” (vv 23 and 28), whose sphere of influence 
would be restricted to the hill country of Samaria. Yahweh 
can confront and engage in battle with any other national 
god; even the god of the great power of Egypt cannot 
succeed against Yahweh: “Yahweh Sebaoth, the God of 
Israel, said: ‘Behold, I am bringing punishment upon 
Amon of Thebes’ ” (Jer 46:25). The depiction of Yahweh’s 
superiority can, in the narrative, acquire traits of a parody; 
thus 1 Samuel 5 narrates the powerlessness of the god 
Dagon, the god of the Philistines in Ashdod who must 
formally fall before Yahweh (cf. Delcor 1964: 136-54). 

The derision of the powerlessness of foreign gods can 
lead to the negation of their existence. The story of God’s 
judgment on Mount Carmel (1 Kings 18)^may be men¬ 
tioned as an example: seen in a historical perspective the 
issue was the claim to preeminence in Israel contested 
between Yahweh and the Phoenician Baal (v 36: “Yahweh, 
let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel ”); in the 
narrative development of this event Elijah’s scorn for Baal 
is sharp (v 27: “either he is musing, or he is gone aside, or 
he is on a journey, or perhaps he is asleep and must be 
awakened”). Therefore his remark “cry aloud, for he is a 
god” (v 27) can be understood as irony and negation of 
Baal’s existence. 

Altogether one finds very few foreign divine names in 
the biblical texts (note the list of gods in 2 Kgs 17:30-31); 
the majority of foreign deities were simply ignored. The 
names of others, although mentioned, were deformed or 
altered. Marduk, the main god of the Babylonians became 
“Merodach” (Jer 50:2; cf. Merodach-Baladan [Isa 39:1J, 
Berodach-Baladan [2 Kgs 20:12 (MT)], Evil-Merodach [2 
Kgs 25:27; Jer 52:31]); the vowels of this name might be a 
case of a dysphemic Masoretic vocalization intended to 
slander, perhaps by calling to mind the word me y orar 
cursed. This practice is comparable to the procedure of 
replacing “Baal” with boset “shame.” This 6os>f-dysphe- 
mism is probably found in the deformation of the divine 
name Astarte in Masoretic Ashtoreth (1 Kgs 11:5, 33; 2 
Kgs 23:13) and in the construction of a (false) divine name 
Molech (e.g., Lev 18:21; 20:2-5; 1 Kgs 11:7; cf. TWAT, 
965-66; somewhat differently Heider 1985: 223—28). Mil- 
corn, however, is not originally a divine name (1 Kgs 11:5, 
33; 2 Kgs 23:13; Jer 49:1, 3; Zeph 1) but an expanded 
divine title which expresses the royal function (mlk) of the 
god. The case is similar with the word Asherah, which may 
originally have represented the divinization of cultic sites 
(Albright 1925: 100; Deut 16:21 suggests a holy tree or a 
cultic stake) which only secondarily became a name of a 
goddess (Albright’s theory has been followed; cf. Lipinski 
1972; TDOT I: 438-44). 

The goddess Anath, Baal’s consort, is never mentioned 
in the biblical texts; her cult must have been of considera¬ 
ble significance in Syria and Palestine (cf. “Anath-Yahweh” 
in Elephantine); her name is found in numerous place 
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and personal names in Israel: Anathoth (as a place name 
[e.g«, Josh 21:18; Jer 1:1]; as a personal name [1 Chr 7:8; 
Neh 10:19]), Beth-Anath (Josh 19:38; Judg 1:33), and 
others. 

Israel’s relation to the names of foreign gods mirrors its 
changing attitudes toward foreign religions: finally, the 
existence of foreign gods was denied. In the list of gods of 
Solomon’s foreign wives (1 Kgs 11:5-8) the word “gods” 
was eventually replaced with “abomination”: “Milcom the 
abomination of the Ammonites,” “Chemosh the abomina¬ 
tion of Moab.” 

E. Attenuation of the Divine Name 

When for biblical faith other gods do not exist any 
longer, the necessity of a name disappears; it is no longer 
indispensable to have a “distinguishing mark” in order to 
differentiate one’s god from others. In postexilic texts the 
use of the divine name “Yahweh” clearly diminishes (it 
does not appear at all in the following books, Esther, the 
Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes). Yahweh is the only god; 
Yahweh and God (“Elohim”) became synonyms. The grad¬ 
ual reductiornof the use of the divine name on the basis of 
its loss of function can lead to its complete removal; in this 
development with Judaism, two mutually exclusive tenden¬ 
cies were manifest: a cosmopolitan attitude and a scrupu¬ 
lous outlook. 

1. Cosmopolitan Thinking. From ancient times the wis¬ 
dom milieu, in conjunction with its international and inter¬ 
religious thinking, had preferred the general term “god” 
over any individual divine name. The wisdom literature of 
ancient Israel participated in this common Oriental cur¬ 
rent, for which the wider perspective was more important 
than any particular concretion. For these circles the “fear 
of god” (religion) seemed more important than any partic¬ 
ular cult of any individual divinity. In the period of a 
universal dispersal of Israel (the time of the Exile), as the 
customary sacrificial cult for Yahweh was made impossible, 
the influence of this sapiential, cosmopolitan thinking 
reached wider circles in Judaism. The expression “God of 
heaven” from the diplomatic language of the Persian pe¬ 
riod came into the vocabulary of the monotheistic faith of 
Judaism, furthering the abandonment of the name of 
Yahweh in favor of this title with a universalistic appeal 
(“God of heaven” appears preponderantly in later texts of 
the OT: 17 times in Ezra-Nehemiah, 12 times in Daniel, 
cf. e.g., Jonah 1:9; 2 Chr 36:23; one should also name the 
9 occurrences in the Elephantine papyri). The cosmopoli¬ 
tan atmosphere of the Persian period and the subsequent 
Hellenistic era encouraged a tendency to view particular¬ 
istic thinking as antiquated and unenlightened; it was 
inevitable that the particular divine name “Yahweh” would 
be affected by this “modernistic” tendency as it was 
adopted by larger circles in Judaism. 

2. Scrupulous Thinking. The contrary movement is the 
strong conservatism of traditional Judaism manifest in the 
revolt of the Maccabees and later in Qumran. This milieu 
is characterized by an increasingly rigorous interpretation 
and application of tradition and the precepts of the Torah 
(the Pentateuch). The prohibition in the decalogue (see 
TEN COMMANDMENTS) of misusing the name of Yah¬ 
weh was originally oriented against magical practices, but 
in the course of the interpretation of the law it became the 


occasion of eventually denying any use of the divine name. 
This prohibition was motivated by scrupulous fear and a 
desire to ensure that it would not be used “in vain” (Exod 
20:7; Deut 5:11) either by Jews or non-Jews. Even the cultic 
use of the name in the temple or the synagogue was 
eventually affected by this fear: whenever in the biblical 
texts the name of Yahweh was mentioned, it was read and 
pronounced as “Adonai ("my lord”). See also KETH1B 
AND QERE. Thus in the Greek translation of the OT 
(LXX) the name of Yahweh was rendered throughout with 
kyrios (“Lord”). The Masoretic Hebrew manuscripts of the 
OT have preserved the consonants Y-H-W-H (the tetra- 
gram) but supplied the vocalization “Adonai.” The authen¬ 
tic pronunciation of the name of Yahweh thus became lost 
and only isolated instances can be found in the writings of 
the Church Fathers (Rose 1978: 6-16). 

F. From Immanence to Transcendance 

Judaism had secured that the divine name should not be 
profaned any more. The divine name, once the “distin¬ 
guishing mark” of divine presence and immanence, had 
become the essence of God’s unapproachable holiness so 
that in the Jewish tradition “the Name” (hassem) could be 
synonymous with “God.” The nuance of difference be¬ 
tween God and his name was lost; God and the divine 
name were one, and equally holy. 
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NAMES, DOUBLE. Additional names adopted by an 
individual or bestowed upon him by others. Refer to abbre¬ 
viations list in the appendix of article (see G below). 


A. Introduction 

B. Phraseology 

C. Types of Double Names 

1. Ethnica 

2. Nickname 

3. Pet Name 

4. Metronymic 

5. A Family Trait 

D. Reasons for the Addition of a Byname 

1. Cultural Assimilation 
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3. Status 
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5. Homophony 

6. Punning 

E. Further Observations on Usage in the NT 

1. A Semitic Feature 

2. Fluid Examples 

F. Related Phenomena 

1. Apocopation 

2. Translation Names 

3. Substitute Names 

4. Change of Name 

G. Appendix: Abbreviations of Documentary Publications 


A. Introduction 

The term “double name” is sometimes also called “by¬ 
name,” “supemomen,” or “signum.” The types of such names 
and the reasons for their acquisition vary. The assuming 
of extra names, which sometimes actually replace a birth 
name (whether intentionally or not), is a phenomenon of 
the Greco-Roman world which spanned the period of the 
2d century b.c. to the 3d century a.d., with a peak of 
frequency in the 2d century a.d.; though it was not con¬ 
fined to this period absolutely. The examples of this nam¬ 
ing feature which fall outside these chronological limits 
(e.g., Paris/Alexander of Trojan War fame) are considera¬ 
bly less common. The phenomenon is not confined to the 
Greco-Roman milieu, though that will be the focus of this 
article. Double names occur in various Semitic languages, 
e.g., Nabatean (NDIEC 1976, 92-93), Hebrew (Jacob/Is- 
rael, etc.), Palmyrene (Teixidor 1979: 5), and Egyptian 
(CEML 4: 1012, 1095, 1113). Double names were used by 
Jews and Christians no more and no less than by others in 
the Greco-Roman world of the period. The high frequency 
of attestation of bynames in Egypt and Asia Minor in 
comparison with other areas merely reflects the relative 
number of texts recovered from those places. Women 
possess bynames less often than men; but this may be a 
reflection of the greater frequency with which males are 
named in ancient texts. There are some attestations of 
young children with double names. For a discussion of 
why the use of double names may have been rather more 
widespread (at least for Ptolemaic Egypt) than the surviv¬ 
ing frequencies may suggest, see Clarysse (1985: 57-66, 
especially 64 n. 22). 

Lest this question seem of antiquarian interest only, it 
may be observed that double names occur quite commonly 
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in contemporary Western society. At one end of the spec¬ 
trum is the double name adopted by criminals and others 
wishing to conceal their birth name. But the pejorative 
connotation of “alias” is unknown for bynames in antiq¬ 
uity. Similarly, no ancient writer assumed a nom de plume 
(a disputed case is Xenophon [ca. 428/7—ca. 354 b.c.], who 
may have written his Anabasis under the name of Themis- 
togenes of Syracuse; Hell. 1.2.). The attribution of a work 
to a more famous individual is a separate question: a writer 
“fathers” his work upon someone else in order to have it 
achieve wider currency. This phenomenon of literary fal¬ 
sification was prevalent in antiquity, particularly among 
early Christian pseudepigraphica (Speyer 1971). In our 
own times, there is often a specifically religious motive 
leading to the adoption of a new name. Western converts 
to Islam come to mind, such as Muhammed Ali (formerly, 
Cassius Clay), or Jusuf Islam (formerly, Cat Stevens). Since 
these individuals substitute a new name for their former 
one, we are not looking at an exact parallel to the phenom¬ 
enon of the double name (see F.4 below). One well-known 
aspect of the Puritan phenomenon in 17th-century En¬ 
gland was the adoption of some quite remarkable first 
names. This appears to have been a congregationally fo¬ 
cused initiative, a very self-conscious attempt to indicate 
the separated character of the congregation, and an ex¬ 
pression of independence from the established church, 
where, of course “standard” Christian names were com¬ 
mon. One of the best-known such individuals was Praise 
God Barebones, a member of the Long Parliament. 

The not very large body of research into double names 
in Greco-Roman antiquity has rarely been taken fully into 
account by those considering instances in the NT. Indeed, 
it is often the case that a single name-combination (Saul/ 
Paul, or Simon/Peter) is examined without particular ref¬ 
erence to comparable examples in the NT. While such 
studies may prove fruitful (Elliott 1972), to view individual 
instances against a wider canvas provides better perspec¬ 
tive and illustrates how the language of the NT is entirely 
a normal part of its times. For the reason(s) which account 
for the double name of a Saul/Paul may not be identical 
with those for a Simon/Peter. 

Of the studies by classicists, two may be particularly 
singled out. M. Lambertz (1913—14) devoted his pair of 
long articles to the spread of the use of double names in 
the Roman Empire: his evidence is assembled on a regional 
basis. Nearly thirty years later R. Calderini (1941-42) 
chose to concentrate upon Egypt, mainly focusing upon 
papyrus evidence in her bipartite contribution. Lambertz 
(1913: 79 n. 4) lists previous bibliography, to which Cald¬ 
erini adds little. W. Kubitschek’s brief article in Pauly- 
Wissowa (PW 2A: 2,448-52) is superseded by their contri¬ 
butions. Deissmann (1979) is not the only one who draws 
upon documentary parallels for his NT study, which is 
very brief and confined to Saul/Paul. Cerfaux (1938) drew 
upon Lambertz’s articles and more recent papyrological 
publications in his study of these names in Acts. Yet he 
fails to make the point that it is the author of Luke/Acts, 
far more than any other NT writer, who shows greatest 
interest in bynames, varying the formulae for stylistic 
reasons. The single most valuable study since Calderini is 
Kajanto (1963). Solin (1980) provides useful insights on 


double names among Jews, a matter which had claimed 
Cassuto’s attention half a century earlier (1932-33). 

There still remains a need for a comprehensive onomas¬ 
tic study of the supemomina in the NT, set against the wider 
context of current Jewish and Greco-Roman usage. With 
the completion of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae the whole 
range of Greek literature, from Homer to a.d. 600 (includ¬ 
ing the Fathers), may now be practicably investigated for a 
subject such as this. When the Lexicon of Greek Personal 
Names is brought to completion (the first volume appeared 
in 1987) this area of research will be further facilitated. As 
for the documentary evidence, the sheer bulk of inscrip¬ 
tions and papyri being published annually provides plenty 
of scope for thorough investigation in this area. 

In what follows, the different formulae used to indicate 
double names will be illustrated by reference to several 
typical examples, drawn particularly from recently pub¬ 
lished documentary texts. For these texts, dates are a.d. 
unless otherwise specified. Further examples to illustrate 
these formulae may be found in the studies of Lambertz 
and Calderini. Consideration of types of double names 
will be followed by examination of the variety of reasons 
for the assuming of an extra name. NT instances of 
bynames will be dealt with in each of these sections. Next, 
attention will be given to two particular features involving 
double names in the NT. Finally, brief observations will be 
made on some related onomastic phenomena. Examples 
listed under one subheading are often relevant to other 
sections. This article focuses exclusively upon personal 
names, not uses of double names applying to other con¬ 
texts (e.g., cities or geographical regions). Almost all of the 
examples provided here are Greek, but a small number in 
Latin is included. 

B. Phraseology 

1. A ho (hos) kai B (A also [known as] B). This is by far 
the most common formula used to indicate a byname, 
notwithstanding that it occurs only once in the NT (Acts 
13:9, Saul/Paul). In a fragmentary list of 54 names in 
Milne, IG Aeg. 33028 (Karnak, ca. 200), seventeen use the 
ho kai style to introduce a double name. Occasionally, the 
formula is filled out by the addition after the second name 
of a participle (epikletheis, legomenos, etc.), e.g., Jos. JW 1 
99; Ant 12.43, 385; 13.10, 131; 20.240; CPJ 3: 462, M. 
Clodius Alexander ho kai Gaianos epik(aloumenos) Thebes 
in Egypt, 157). 

Documentary examples: Iv. Eph. 6:221b, Eutychia/Elpis 
(1 st—2d cent.; 2224; Aurelius Herodes/Zeuxanemios (early 
3d); 2249c, Donata/Theusebion (Jewish?; undated); 2253c, 
Eugamia/Diapherousa (servile?; undated); 7, 1.3010, P 
Statienus Petronianus/Julianus (ca. 220); Pfuhl/Mobius 
1159, Trophimos/Krasos ( = Crassus; Christian; Altintas in 
Phrygia, later Imperial); 1606, Cornelia Fortunata/Dou- 
touros (Tomi, 3d); SEG 29: 781, Aletia/Elpidous (Thasos, 
Imperial); 1275, Gellia Tertia/Elpis (Apameia in Bithynia, 
3d); CIJ 1: 694, Cl. Tib. Pblycharmos/Achyris (Stobi, late 
3d); 2.1238, Pheidon/Epiketeos (N of Jerusalem, undated); 
1532, Epitychia/Dionysia (Fayum, 29 b.c.); P.XV Congr. 14, 
Heron/Eirenais and Sisois/Chairemon (Philadelphia in 
Egypt, 41-48/9); POxy.Hels. 12, Apollonios/Euporos (99); 
23, Calpurnius Isidoros/Harpokration (212; the same man 
appears in several other texts); 24, Aur. Ptolemaios/Zeuxi- 
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anos (217); 26, Aur. Dionysios/Apollonios and Aur. Sara- 
piades/Hierax (296); P.Koln 2.84, Zoilos/Dionysos (Thin- 
ites, 143); BGV 13:2223, Isidora/Haropkratiane (175). 

Sometimes the byname is introduced merely by Kai , 
e.g., AE (1979) 612, Aphrodeitos kai Eirenaios (Mylasa in 
Caria, Imperial); cf. note in the first publication ZPE 34 
[1979]: 215-16); P.Koln 2.109 (provenance unknown in 
Egypt, 4th-5th), Pataor kai Loutteos; on this last example, 
cf. NDIEC 1979, 124. A further example is noted below 
under B. 19. An interesting bilingual epitaph preserves 
the formula in transliterated Latin letters: Acathocles (sic) 
o cae Rodios (CIL 10:11; Rhegium Iulium in Sicily, Impe¬ 
rial). The normal Latin equivalent is qui et. 

2. A ho kaloumenos B (A called B). This participle is not 
terribly common as a byname formula. It is rather more 
frequently used to define a person or thing by some 
attribute, e.g., Rev 12:9 (see NDIEC 1976, 92); cf. I.Kyme 
41:47-48 (lst-2d centuries), in which Isis is “called” Thes- 
mophoros. In the NT: Luke 6:15, Simon/Zelotes; 8:2, Mary/ 
Magdalene; 22:3, Judas/Iscariot; Acts 1:23, Joseph/Barsab- 
bas hos epeklethe Justus; 13:1, Simeon/Niger; 15:22, Judas/ 
Barsabbas; 15:37, John/Mark. 

Documentary examples: Iv.Eph. 6.2241, Cornelia Satur- 
nina/Lollia (Imperial); 2285a, Dionysios/kallistos (un¬ 
dated); VII, 1.3429.20-21, Olympos/Nikephoros (near 
Metropolis, 2d century b.c.); 4356, Herais/Thymele (Hy- 
paipa, undated); I.Smyrna 1.245, Attalos/Gaius, son of Ga- 
ius (undated; here the son’s second name is derived from 
his father’s name). 

3. A ho epikaloumenos B (A additionally called B). A 

common way to introduce an additional name. NT: Acts 
11:13, Simon/Peter (the same formula is a v.L at 10:5); 
12:12, John/Mark. 

Documentary examples: PPetaus 53, Pentheus/Pkanpesoul, 
N./Alektonas, and Maximus/Tene (Ptolemais Hormu, 184/ 
5); of the 22 people listed in the 29-line PPetaus 67, eleven 
have this formula (185); of the ca. 150 people listed in the 
174-line PPetaus 93, 28 have this formula (late 2d). 

4. A ho epikletheis B (A additionally called B). A rea¬ 
sonably common way to indicate the supemomen, especially 
when it is—or was in origin—a nickname NT has Acts 
4:36, Joseph/Barnabas. 

Documentary examples: Iv.Eph. 5.1609, NN/Graus (apa- 
meia in Bithynia?, not dated), very possibly servile in view 
of the nickname, “old man”; CIJ 2: 1435, Alexandros (?)/ 
Borzochoria (= Bar Zachariah) (Alexandria, not dated). 

Literary examples: Athenaeus, Deipn. 1,5b. Hegemon/ 
Phake; 10.437e Dionysios/Metathemenos (“Shifty”); 
13.583e, Synoris/Lychnos (“Lamp”); D.S. frag. 35.33.3, M. 
Cato/Demonsthenes; Diogenes Laertius 5.84, Demetrios/ 
Ixion, and Demetrios/Stamnos. 

5. A ho kletheis B (A called B). Parallel to (4) above, but 
rarer in its use as a byname formula. Not so used in the 
NT. 

Documentary example: Iv.Eph 7.1.3127, Ti. Claudius/Pau- 
linus/Charixenos (Scala Nova, Imperial). 

6. A epihlen B (A by name B). Not very common; for 
the form see LSJM, s.u. nowhere used in the NT. 

Documentary examples: CIJ 1:108, Hermione/Barseoda 
(Rome, undated); 2:776, M. Aurelius Alexander/[As?]aph 
(Hierapolis, 3d'); SEG 26: 1214, Julianus/Euteknios (Lyon, 
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3d-4th); Lifshitz 1967: no. 84, Isaak/Sindouros (Lapethos 
on Cyprus, 5th a.d.). 

Literary example: Jos. Ant 20.233, Onias/Menelaus. 

7. A ho legomenos B (A spoken of [as] B). Not common 
as a double name formula. NT: Matt 27:17, Jesus/Christ (a 
title on its way to becoming a name); John 11:16, Thomas/ 
Didymos (a translation name which has become a genuine 
supemomen; also at 20:24; 21:2); Col 4:11, Jesus/Justus. 

Documentary example: Reilly, Slaves 580 ( = 977), Her- 
mione/Graus (Kalymna, 2d). 

Literary example: Jos. Ant 13.320, Salome/Alexandra. 

8. A etoi B (A or B). A rare usage not found in the NT. 

Documentary examples: P.Oxy. 8.1122, Aurelius Phoibam- 

mon/Loukas (407); 46.3295, Aurelia Nike/Taias (295); cf. 
the Latin inscription AE (1976) 419, Paula sive (E)ustathia 
(Gaul, late Imperial). 

9. A anth f hou B (A instead of/alternatively B). Not 

common; apparently attested as a byname formula only in 
nonliterary papyri (a distinctively Egyptian Greek usage?). 

Documentary examples: PBasel 10, Tesenouphis/Horos 
(Soknopaiu Nesos, 166); P.Mich. 4.1.223.3118, Heuremon/ 
Pekmeis (Karanis, 175; the same man—a Jew: see CPJ 
3:492, nos. 4, 6—is identified as P./H. at P.Cair.Mich. 
359.691 (Karanis, 175); PPetaus 15, Suchotes/Suchion (Pto¬ 
lemais Hormou, 194/5); 93.73-74, Pouaris/Kynaros (Ptole¬ 
mais Hormou, late 2d cent.). 

10. A ho dia logonB (A by the name of B). Even less 
common than the previous type; apparently attested as a 
byname formula only in nonliterary papyri (a distinctively 
Egyptian Greek usage?). 

Documentary examples: BGU 13:2263, Pabous/P . . . , 
Stotoetis/Sotas, and Sotas/Satabous (Soknopaiu Nesos, 
mid-2d); PStrasb. 7.4.775, N/Anoubion, and N/Ptasios 
(Herakleopolite nome, ca. 300). 

11. 4 5 (i.e., double name without any formula to 
indicate it). This type is more common than certain other 
ways of expressing the byname, but is naturally less easy to 
detect. NT: Simon Peter is the preferred reading at 2 Pet 
1:1 (cf. RSV). In contrast to Judas ho kaloumenos Iscariot at 
Luke 22:3, he is named J. Iskanoth at 6:16 (cf. Matt 26:14, 
ho legomenos J. Iskariotes). 

Documentary examples: P.Mich. 4 . 1 . 223 . 391 , 2190 , Pekmeis 
Heuremon (karanis, 175), who at 1.3118 in the same text 
is designated P. anth'hou H.; I.Bankers 15, Metrodoros As- 
bolios is called M. ho epikaloumenos A. later in the same 
inscription (Kourion in Cyprus, 3d); Iv.Eph 7.1.3329, Eu- 
boulos Kassandros (near Ephesos, undated); I.Smyrna 
1.247, M. Aurelios Moschos III Poseidonios (3d, or later?); 
CPR 5: 2.14 Aurelius Jonah Skim (Heraklepolis, late 5th); 
15, Jacob Symeon (Herakleopolite nome, 477) is a possible 
example: see ed. n., ad loc. CIL 8: 4.26415, Pullaienus 
Florentius Titinius Pupianus, a man addressed by Cyprian, 
Ep. 66, as Florentius qui et Puppianus. AnSt 37 (1987) 49- 
53, no. 1, C. Flavius Chrysippos Panages (Cremna in 
Pisidia, II) may well be a further example. 

12. Double Bynames. Fairly rare. NT: Acts 1:23, Joseph 
ho kaloumenos Barsabbas hos epeklethe Justus. Documentary 
example: PVindob.Tandem 11.44—45, Aurelius Theodoros ho 
kai Herakleios epikaloumenos Nikon (Herakleopolite nome, 
241/2). Literary example: Appian, 12.2.10, Mithridates hoi 
Dionysos kai Eupator eponyma en. 

13. Variation of the Formula. It is clear that the various 
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formulae used to mark a double name were interchange¬ 
able. The only minor qualification to this is that in the case 
of double bynames a form of epikaleisthai is generally used 
to introduce the last name, since it is normally a nickname 
in origin. NT: in Acts, John Mark is designated variously: 
12:12, J. ho epikaloumenos M.; 12:25, J. ho epikletheis M.; 
13:5, simply John; 15:37, J. ho kaloumenos M.; 15:39, simply 
Mark. The single name Mark is the form that won out in 
the Church, as is clear from the gospel title, presumably 
to differentiate him from the apostle John. So, too, for 
Simon Peter. In Matt 4:18 and 10:2 he is described as S. ho 
legomenos P; Luke 6:14 uses the periphrasis S. hon kai 
oomasen P.; while in Acts participial and finite verb forms 
of epikaloumai are interchanged (10:5, 18, 32, 11:13), 
clearly for stylistic variation within that section. As in the 
case of Paul and Mark, the name Peter eventually ousted 
his Jewish name (cf. 1 Pet 1:1). As further illustration of 
the interchangeability of the formulae not that whereas 
Acts 1:23 gives Joseph ho kaloumenos Barsabbas hos epeklethe 
Justus, Papias refers to him as Justus ho epikletheis Barsab¬ 
bas (PG 5:1256). 

Documentary examples: P Petaus 93.73-74, Kronios epikal¬ 
oumenos Samanytis, son of Pouaris anth’hou Kynaros (Ptole- 
mais Hormou, late 2d); I.Bankers 15 uses both ho kaloume¬ 
nos and ho epikaloumenos to refer to Alexander/Luscinius 
(Kourion in Cyprus, 3d). 

Literary examples: 1 Macc 2:1-5, all five sons of Mattathias 
son of John have supemomina : four are ho kaloumenos , one 
is ho epikaloumenos. Later the ho kai formula is used of Judas 
Maccabeus (1 Macc 8:20; 2 Macc 5:27; 8:1). Jos. Ant 18.35, 
Joseph ho (kai) Caiaphas; at 18:95, J. ho C. epikaloumenos ; 
but in the Gospels he is simply called Caiaphas. According 
to Theodoret, Qu . in Num., PG 80.368, Moses’ father-in- 
law had the double name (dionumos) Raguel “like Jacob kai 
Israel, like Simon Peter (no intervening formula), like 
Thomas ho legomenos Didymos, like Thaddaios ho kai Leb- 
baios.” 

14. Reversal of Name Order. Documentary examples: CPJ 
2:178, Theodotos ho kai Niger (Edfu, 79), whereas at 2:249 
he is Niger ho kai Theodotos (Edfu, 73/4). In a series of 
texts, P Sakaon 11, 12, 82, 85 (cf. 76), dated between 297- 
300, we have testimony to an official, probably a Christian, 
who usually calls himself Aurelius Athanasios kai (sic: not 
ho kai) Philadelphos, and who signs his name Aurelius 
Philadelphos. But in no. 12 he calls himself Aurelius Phi¬ 
ladelphos kai Athanasios. On this man see NDIEC 1978 , 
77. On the use of kai alone to introduce a by-name, see 

B. l, above. 

Literary example: Cyprian of Carthage is designated both 
Cyprianus qui et Thascius (Ep. 66, tit.), and Thascius qui et 
Cyprianus (Act. Procons. Cyp. 3.3). 

C. Types of Double Names 

1. Ethnica. Used as a byname, as distinct from a descrip¬ 
tive label of origin, this is rare. Documentary examples: Homm. 
Sauneron 2.55-56, Psenosiris ho kai Syros (Akoris in Egypt, 
Hadrianic); Lowey, IGB 303, Euprepes ho kai Rhod[ios] 
(Rhodes, Imperial), 

2. Nickname. Perhaps the most common type. Documen¬ 
tary examples: SEG 26: 1843, C. Julius Capito hos kai Odys¬ 
seus (Cyrenaica, 1st cent.), a soldier perhaps so named as a 
reflection of his mobility while in service; J.Bankers 17, 


epitaph for a young banker which says that his parents 
called him Synekdemos but everyone else used the crude 
nickname Billos (Kelenderis in Asia Minor, Imperial); 
IGUR 3.1321, Rufinus whom people used to call Asterion, 
“starlet” (Rome, 3d or 4th); Epigraphica Anatohca 12 (1988) 

116 no. 63 Flavius Ktesiphon ho kai Sphekas, “wasp” (Stra- 
tonikeia in Caria, Imperial); P.ColLYoutie 65.12-13, 29, M. 
Vibius Horigenes ho kai Magnus (Oxyrhynchos, 241; nick¬ 
name omitted in 1.73). With this last the well-known in¬ 
stance of C. Pompeius Magnus (1st cent, b.c.) provides an 
obvious parallel. Of other Roman nicknames which be¬ 
came assimilated as agnomina perhaps the best known is Q. 
Fabius Maximus Verrucosus Cunctator (late 3d b.c.). 

Literary examples: Jos. Ant 12.43, Simon ho kai Dikaios 
epikletheis “because he was pious towards God and good- 
willed towards his compatriots.” Cf. in the NT, Col 4:11, 
Jesus ho legomenos Justus, and the second by-name of Jo- 
seph/Barsabbas/Justus at Acts 1:23. Even though no expla¬ 
nation is given for the accession of these names in the NT, 
we may infer something similar to what Josephus makes 
explicit for Simon. Note, too, the famous classical example 
of Aristeides “The Just” (Plut. Comp.Ar.et Men. 9); but here 
it is not a double name. Jos. Ant 13.383, Alexander Jan- 
naeus was so cruel that he was given the name (epiklethenai) 
Thrakidas by the Jews. Cassius Dio, Epit. 80.4.1, P. Valerius 
Eutychianos ho kai Komazon acquired his by-name because 
of his mimes and laughable behavior. Diogenes Laertius 
5.84 mentions that a certain Demetrius was called (epikleth¬ 
eis) Ixion “because he was thought to have acted wrongly 
with regard to Hera.” In the same passage is mentioned 
another Demetrios ho epikletheis Stamnos (“Wine-jar”); but 
no reason for this nickname is provided. Athen. Deipn ., 
13.583e, Theokleia epekaleito Korone (“Crow”). 

3. Pet Name. Documentary example: IG 10.2.1.214, at the 
end of this text which honors C. Antonius Urbanianus 
Philistos we are told that “his parents themselves (honored) 
their sweetest child Pierios” (Thessalonike, 240/1 or 
slightly later). 

4. Metronymic. This appears to be very rare, and may 
be an oddity. Documentary example: BGU 13:2251.17, Didy¬ 
mos epikal(oumenos) the son of Achllis (Fayum, 2d century). 

5. A Family TFait. This is particularly marked to distin¬ 
guish members of ruling dynasties from the Hellenistic 
period onward. Various Ptolemies, Seleucids, and Antigo- 
nids had differentiating bynames, clearly thought of as 
such in view of the addition of one of the formulae. Names 
like Ptolemy Philadelphos, Seleucus Nicator, and Antigo- 
nos Monophthalmos come to mind. The Persian Artaxer- 
xes III (359-338 b.c.) was differentiated from homony¬ 
mous predecessors by the supemomen Ochos. Other royal 
houses employed the device, such as rulers of Cappodocia, 
Bithynia, and Pontus. It is therefore nothing out of the 
ordinary to find certain of the Hasmoneans bearing dou¬ 
ble names: Alexander Jonathan (Jannaeus), and John Hyr- 
canus. The phenomenon is a feature of Imperial Roman 
rulers: C. Iulius C.f. Caesar/Augustus, popularly called 
Octavian; Antoninus/Pius, etc. But the case ol Roman 
emperors’ names is more complex than that ot members 
of Hellenistic dynasties and client kingdoms, because ot 
the Roman practice of adoption. Furthermore, from the 
mid-Republic onwards an agnomen was not an uncommon 
addition to the tria nomina, sometimes being added to 
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commemorate some particular achievement. Members of 
the Scipionic family of 3d-2d centuries b.c. illustrate this, 
e.g,, P. Cornelius P.f. Scipio Africanus, and his brother L. 
Cornelius P.f. Scipio Asiaticus. Some of the Caecilii Metelli 
attached agnomina to their names, reflecting in somewhat 
gross fashion their imperialistic outlook: e.g., Macedoni- 
cus, Delmaticus. Some other examples have been noted 
above under ‘‘nicknames” (c.2). But it is not only ruling 
families which might display this accretion of names. One 
recently published property transfer (161 b.c.) forms part 
of a larger archive which provides evidence of at least 15 
individuals with double names out of some three dozen 
family members spanning six generations (Ritner 1984: 
171-84 and pi. 30). P.Coll.Youtie 67 (260/1) includes the 
name Sarapion ho kai Apollonianos, which the editor shows 
(see the family tree on p. 450) was used by four family 
members spanning three generations. For discussion of 
this phenomenon in the papyri see Calderini (1942: 17— 
20), and Bagnall (1988: 23). 

In P. L. Bat 22, the editor draws together a private 
archive of a certain Dionysius who, in nearly 40 documents 
(both Greek and Demotic) spanning 116-104 b.c., is re¬ 
ferred to by two other names as well: Plenis and Pa- C s3. In 
the three generations for which his family is attested, five 
other people out of a total of fourteen have a second, or 
in one case a third, name. 

D. Reasons for the Addition of a Byname 

1. Cultural Assimilation. Egyptians, Jews, Lycians, Syr¬ 
ians, and other non-Hellenic individuals frequently 
adopted a Greek or Latin double name to advertise their 
identification with Greek mores. This is very possibly the 
most common reason for the adoption of a byname; cer¬ 
tainly it is the easiest to perceive. But it is obvious that this 
does not account for all instances by any means, since 
there are many examples of individuals whose double 
names are ethnically identical with their primary names 
(e.g., Greek + Greek; Egyptian + Egyptian). 

Documentary examples: Teixidor 1979: 20, Male ho kai 
Agrippa (Palmyra, 131); P.Koln 2.100, Taarpaesis he kai 
Isidora (Oxyrhynchite nome, 133); CP] 1:126, Apollonios 
hos kai Ionathas Synsti, “in Aramaic’ 1 (Fayum, 238/7 b.c.); 
CIJ 1:108 Hermione epiklen Barseoda (Rome, undated), an 
epitaph for an infant less than one year old; 2:776, M. 
Aurelius Alexander epikln [As?]aph; (Hierapolis, Impe¬ 
rial); IGUR 3.1231, Theodosia/Kalypso (early Imperial), 
epitaph for a young Jewish woman aged 18. For the pro¬ 
posal that this text is Jewish see Horsley (1987a). The 
Jewish examples here provide clear parallels for such NT 
name combinations as Saul/Paul, Simon/Peter, John/Mark, 
and Jesus/Justus. Paul, at least, must have had both Jewish 
and his Latin name from birth (Acts 22:26-29), for which 
CIJ 1:108 above provides a good parallel, as does also the 
double name of a Christian child who died before reaching 
the age of two, AE (1976) 419 (quoted above at B.8). 

Literary example: Diogenes Laertius 4.67, the Carthagi¬ 
nian philosopher Hasdrubal, better known as Kleitoma- 
chos, who became head of the academy at Athens in 129 

B.C. 

2. Official/Private Contexts. It has been suggested re¬ 
cently (Clarysse 1985; Bagnall 1988) that in Ptolemaic 
Egypt what determined the use of an Egyptian or Greek 


name was the type of document which the person initiated 
(Clarysse 1985: 59-60). Private texts (especially those in 
Demotic) show a preference for Egyptian names, while 
Greek names preponderate in official documents con¬ 
cerned with government or military administration. One 
inference drawn from this observation is that double 
names are largely visible only among those with some 
official role. Furthermore, at least in the sense of language, 
the context is Egyptian by choice, and Greek only for 
official purposes (Bagnall 1988: 23). There is some basis 
for these propositions, but (as Bagnall allows) they do not 
account for the whole phenomenon of additional names 
because of their diversity chronologically and geographi¬ 
cally. The motivation cannot have been so single in all 
cases. 

Documentary examples: Erbsteit archives (Pathyris, mid 2d 
century B.c.), for which see Ritner (1984) and Bagnall’s 
inferences (1988: 23) about the use of double names by 
the males in the family. See P. L. Bat 22 (ca. 40 texts from 
Akoris in Middle Egypt ranging from 116-104) archive of 
the family of Dionysius also known as Plenis and Pa- C s3. 

3. Status. A slave with a non-Roman name usually 
adopted the name of his master upon emancipation. But 
there are examples where the first name is retained in 
such a way that it is thought of as forming a byname with 
the freed-status name. 

Documentary examples: SEG 29:781, Aletia Tertulla he kai 
Elpidous (Thasos, Imperial); 1275, Gellia Tertia he kai 
Elpis (Apameia in Bithynia, 3d). 

4. Religion. A byname may be adopted to signify a shift 
in religious adherence. In such a circumstance it is not 
uncommon for the former name actually to be abandoned 
(see below, F.4); but those instances cannot then be consid¬ 
ered double names. 

Documentary examples: CIJ 1:523, Veturia Paulla became a 
convert to Judaism at the age of 70 and took the name 
Sara (Rome, undated). SIRIS 586, a sarcophagus for Tetra- 
tia Isais, who is called Memphius (sic) elsewhere on the 
same monument (on female supemomina in -ius see Ka- 
janto, 41). The accompanying epigram makes plain that 
she was a devotee of Isis (Ravenna, 3d). BGU 13:2224, 
Apollonarion he kai Sarapias, sister of Sarapion (175) pro¬ 
vides a possible example: the sister adopted the extra 
name in order to identify more closely with the cult of 
Sarapis. 

5. Homophony. Not especially common; in the NT 
SaulosIPaulos may be an example (cf. Mussies, 361), as may 
be the substitute name Simeon/Simon. 

Documentary examples: Pfuhl/Mobius 1977—79: 1509, 
Gauros ho kai Gaius (Byzantion, probably 2d cent.); LNikaia 
275, Antiochis he kai Antonia (undated), may be a further 
example. 

6. Punning, in the NT the double name Simon/Peter 
involves a pun at one remove (Matt 16:15-18): Cephas was 
accorded as a punning nickname but the Greek translation 
(John 1:42) came to predominate. 

Documentary examples: Iv.Eph. 7:2.3824, Menekrates ho 
kai Baros (Hypaipa, undated): the latter name in the good 
sense of “strength” may be playing on -krat- in the first 
name; 3828, Aurelius Sokrates ho kai Euphronios (Hy¬ 
paipa, 3d [?]): here the by-name may well be playing on 
the name Sokrates, the implication being that this individ- 
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ual was a dullard who didn’t live up to the reputation of 
his great namesake. Note also IGLS 6: 2841, [K]onnaros ho 
kai Briares (Baalbek, undated): this is el-Qonera, the Pal¬ 
myrene god El, who created the earth, whose by-name 
here means “strong, powerful.” 

E. Further Observations on Usage in the NT 

While it will be clear from the foregoing that the occur¬ 
rences of double names in the NT ht naturally into the 
larger Greco-Roman linguistic and cultural context there 
are two aspects which deserve further comment. 

1. A Semitic Feature. The use of a patronymic as a 
double name which then largely ousts the primary name 
appears to be a Semitic feature, not confined particularly 
to Judaism. In the OT the name Bath-sheba at 2 Sam 11:3 
appears to be an example, although she is also called there 
the daughter of Eliam. In Acts 4:36 we are told that 
Barnabas’ first name is Joseph, but he is everywhere called 
simply Barnabas; and this is the name that survives in the 
later tradition (as in Ep. Bam.). Later, at Acts 13:6—8, we 
encounter Bar-Jesus, for whom a translation equivalent is 
given (“Elymas the magician”), but not his primary name. 
Barabbas in the Gospels provides a further example, 
though it is uncertain whether the name Jesus preserved 
by some mss at Matt 27:16-17 was Barabbas’s primary 
name. Other examples in the NT are Bartimaeus (Mark 
10:46) and Bartholomew (Mark 3:18, and parallels; Acts 
1:13). Barsabbas is interpreted as a name by the author of 
Acts for two men (1:23 and 15:22). Contrast Matt 16:17 
where Bar-Jonah remains a patronymic and is not to be 
thought of as having become a name in its own right. 
Beyond the NT other instances may be mentioned. Ear¬ 
lier, the Hebrew subscription to Sirach says that the book 
was written by Simon Ben Sira; but he was normally 
referred to merely by the patronymic-become-byname. In 
the 2d century a.d. Simon Bar Kokhba is rarely referred 
to as Simon: the patronymic had become a second name. 
A further example of a Semitic patronymic serving as a 
byname occurs in CIJ 2:1435, noted above at B.4. 

Is this double name feature distinctive of Judaism? Al¬ 
though all the examples given above are Jewish, and non* 
Jewish instances are not easy to locate, the question should 
perhaps be left open, in view of the oddity quoted above 
at C.4, where a metronymic occurs as a byname in Egypt. 

2. Fluid Examples. In the NT there are a small number 
of individuals whose possession of a double name is not 
settled in the tradition. In contrast to Luke 6:15, Simon ho 
kaloumenos Zelotes, the latter word is used as a description 
of him at Acts 1:13, not as a name (so, too, Chrysostom, 
Horn, in Matt.; PG 57-380). The author of Luke/Acts has 
employed the Greek equivalent of Aram qan^and, which 
Mark 3:18 (= Matt 10:4) has preferred to transliterate as 
S. ho Kananaios. With the double name in Luke 6:15 may 
perhaps be compared CIJ 1:362, lonios ( = Jonah?) ho kai 
Akone (Rome, undated), the latter name being suggested 
by Frey (ad loc.) to be an attempt to transliterate qatfana. 
A second example of this onomastic fluidity is Mary he 
kaloumene Magdalene at Luke 8:2; contrast 24:10 where 
Magdalene is merely adjectival. This latter use is standard 
in other Gospels. 

Even more than with the previous feature, we should be 
cautious about claiming this fluidity as distinctively Jewish, 
let alone distinctive to the NT. For it is to be expected that 


certain types of supemomina will not become permanently 
attached to the primary name from their first use. Nick¬ 
names and patronymics are two obvious kinds of bynames 
which would all fit into this category of being in flux for 
some time. 

F. Related Phenomena 

Alterations to names may be effected in other ways 
which do not strictly constitute double names. Some types 
of these may be noted briefly. 

1. Apocopation. This was common in antiquity no less 
than today. A probable NT example is Epaphroditus/ 
Epaphras (Phil 2:25, 4:18; Col 1:7, 4:32). Yet it is clear that 
each of these names had a life of its own (NDIEC 1979 , 5: 
21-23). 

2. Translation Names. In the NT note Cephas/Peter 
(John 1:42); Ta bit ha/Dorcas (Acts 9:36); Thomas /Didymos. 
Only the last of these has become a double name (John 
11:16; 20:24; 21:2), though the “Peter” element in the first 
has been formed into a double name on occasions with 
Simon/Simeon. In Acts 13:6-8 the author suggests that 
Elymas is the translation equivalent of Bar-Jesus, but this 
is doubtful. For some examples from the papyri see Clar- 
ysse (1985: 65). 

3. Substitute Name. In the NT note Simeon/Simon, 
Silas/Silvanus, Jason probably for Jesus at Rom 16:21. At 1 
Macc 7:5 Alcimus probably replaces Eliakim. The diminu¬ 
tive Priscilla replacing Prisca in Acts shows that the phe¬ 
nomenon is not always due to a desire to replace a Semitic 
name with one that looks more Greek or Latin. 

4. Change of Name. Perhaps the most famous instance 
in antiquity of the abandonment of the original name in 
favor of a new one is provided by Amenhotep IV, pharaoh 
of Egypt in the mid New Kingdom, who altered his name 
to Akhenaton to promote a unique monotheistic reform 
in Egypt. IG 4:1.123.22—33 (Epidauros, late 4th b.c.) re¬ 
cords that Asklepios gave the name Apistos (Unbeliever) to 
a man who came for a cure but disbelieved that the god 
could heal him. Only the new name is recorded on the 
inscription, not the man’s original name. Vitruvius 10.2.15 
recounts the discovery by the shepherd Pixodaros of the 
quarry from which the Ephesians were able to take their 
marble for the temple of Artemis. In recognition of this 
find the citizens decreed honors to him and changed his 
name to Evangelus. A number of Christians on trial at 
Caesarea in 308 bewilder the magistrate because they have 
renounced their birth-names, which were pagan theophor- 
ics. In place of them they chose names to identify with 
their new faith, such as Elijah and Samuel (Eus. m.R 11.8). 
In Pfuhl/Mobius 1977-79: 764 the deceased Meteleios says 
that he changed his name to Teinexeios; yet both are 
preserved on the epitaph (Prusa ad Olympum, late Impe¬ 
rial). As a final example, Ammianus 16.12.25 mentions 
the case of Agenarich, whose name was changed to Sera- 
pion by his father when the latter became an initiate of 
Isis, 

G. Appendix: Abbreviations of Documentary 
Publications 

CEML Catalogue des Etiquettes de momies du 

MusEe du Louvre: Textes grecs, 4Eme 
partie, by F. Baratte and B. Boyaval. 
Cahier de recherches de VInstitut de papyrol- 
ogie et d'tgypiologie de Lille 5 (1979) 237- 
339 (text nos. 1000-1209). 
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CPR 

Homm. Sauneron 
I, Bankers 

IGLS 

IGUR 

I.Kyme 

I.Nikaia 

I. Smyrna 
Loewy, IGB 
Milne, IG Aeg. 

P. Coli. Youtie 

P.Koln II 

ROxy.Hels. 


RPetaus 

P. Sakaon 
RV indob. Tandem 

PXV Congr. 

SIRIS 

ZPE 


Corpus Papyrorum Raineri . V. Griechische 
Texte. II. Ed. J. Rea and P. J. Sijpesteijm. 
2 vols. Vienna, 1976. 

Hommages a Serge Sauneron, II. Egypte 
post-pharaonique . Cairo, 1979. 
Epigraphica III. Texts on Bankers, Banking 
and Credit in the Greek World, ed. R. Bo- 
gaert. Textus Minores 47. Leiden, 1976. 
Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie. 
Vol. 6. Ed. J.-P. Rey-Coquais. Paris, 

1967. 

Inschptiones graecae Urbis Romae. Vol. 3. 
Ed. L. Moretti. Rome, 1979. 

Die Inschriften von Kyme, ed. H. Engel- 
mann. Bonn, 1976. 

Katalog der antiken Inschriften der Mu¬ 
seums von Iznik 

(Nikaia), ed. S. Sahin. 3 vols. Bonn, 
1978-81. 

Die Inschriften von Smyrna, Vol. 1. Ed. G. 
Petzl. Bonn, 1982. 

Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer, by E. M. 
Loewy. 1885. Repr. Chicago. 1976. 
Inscnptiones Graecae Aegypti, vol. 1, ed. J. 
G. Milne. Oxford, 1905. Repr. Chicago, 
1976. 

Collectanea Papyrologica . Texts published in 
Honor ofH.C. Youtie, ed. A. E. Hanson. 2 
vols. Bonn, 1976. 

Kolner Papyri, vol. 2, ed. B. Kramer and 
D. Hagedorn. Papyrologica Coloniensia 
7. Opladen 1978. 

Fifty Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. H. Zilliacus 
et al. Papyrologica Coloniensia 4. Co¬ 
logne, 1969. 

Das Archiv des Petaus, ed. U. Hagedorn 
et al. Papyrologica Coloniensia 4. Co¬ 
logne, 1969. 

The Archive of Aurelius Sakaon, ed. G. Pa- 
ressoglou. Bonn, 1978. 

Funfunddreissig Wiener Papyri, ed. P. J. 
Sijpesteijn and K. A. Worp. Zutphen, 
1976. 

Actes du XV t Congres international de Pa- 
pyrologie, vol. 2, ed. J. Bingen and G. 
Nachtergael. Papyrologica Bruxellensia 
17. Brussels, 1979. 

Sylloge inscnptionum religionis Isiacae et 
Sarapiacae, ed. L. Vidman. Berlin, 1969. 
Zeitschnft fur Papyrologie und Epigraphik. 
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NAMES, HYPOCORISTIC, A hypocoristicon is 

generally a single-element name resulting from the short¬ 
ening of an originally longer one. Hebrew names, and 
Semitic names in general, were often composed of two 
elements (or, as was often the case in Akkadian names and 
sometimes the case with West Semitic ones, three elements) 
which formed a nominal or verbal sentence. It was not 
uncommon for one of these elements to be dropped, 
producing this hypocoristic form. Theoretically, any ele¬ 
ment that occurs in a compound name can be considered 
hypocoristic when found alone, and it can be assumed that 
biblical names such as c obed, “servant (of),” or yakin, “(he) 
will establish,” are hypocoristic, the fuller form not being 
represented. As such, they can be differentiated from one- 
word names, such as those based on descriptions, plants 
and animals, the elements of which were rarely employed 
in compound names. However, names such as sa?ul, “asked 
(of),” which refers to King Saul over 350 times in the OT 
and never appears in a “full” or longer form (note also the 
three lesser known individuals named Saul in the OT and 
Saul/Paul in the NT), suggest that sometimes these ele¬ 
ments were used independently, not as hypocoristica of 
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longer names. Despite the sizable corpus of onomastic 
evidence from inscriptions as well as in the Bible, there is 
still not enough known about naming practices in the 
ancient Semitic world to clearly define the functional con¬ 
ventions regarding hypocoristic names. Were they gener¬ 
ally considered informal? Did they receive greater prefer¬ 
ence in speech than in writing? What role did personal 
preference, as opposed to cultural convention, play in the 
use of hypocoristic forms? Does the Bible provide a bal¬ 
anced view of hypocoristic use? To what extent, if any, did 
neighboring Semitic societies differ in their conventions? 
Such questions have yet to be fully answered. 

A hypocoristicon could be verbal, nominal, or theo- 
phoric. It could stand alone, with or without minor 
changes in vocalization, or have a suffix appended to it 
(Noth IPN 36—41). Examples of the most common suf¬ 
fixes, -a, -a? and -i, on nominal and verbal Israelite hypo- 
coristica include: c ezra :> f c ezra (cf. c ezer, c azrPel , c azarydhu)\ 
sebna?, sebna (cf. sebanyahu)\ mika 3 , mika (cf. miknPel, mika- 
yahu); c abdi (cf. c ebed, c abda? t c abdPel, c abdPel); c uzzi (cf. 
c uzzd 3 , c uzza, c uzzPel, c uzziyahu). Other hypocoristic suffixes 
include -ay: helqay (cf. heleq, hilqiyahu)\ -at (most often 
associated with feminine names): simrat (cf. Semer, limn, 
Semaryahu); mahlat (cf. mahli, mahlon)\ -dt: semot; selomot (cf. 
selumPel ); - o: dodo (cf. doday)\ selomoh (cf. selumPel); -an!-dm: 
hptan (cf. sepatyahu ); 3 ahuzzam (cf. y ahuzzat, 3 ahazyahu ); -ont- 
om: c abddn (cf. c ebed, c abda?, c abdPel ); gersom, gerson. Dimin¬ 
utive use of the -on suffix is probably attested in the names 
Simfon and nahson. Theophoric hypocoristic personal 
names, based on either a divine name or epithet, were 
much less common throughout the ancient Semitic world. 
Examples from the OT, with and without suffixes, include: 
^eUP (V [Samaria ostraca]), ba c al (b^P [Samaria ostracaj), 
gad , gadi , malkdm, resep , and possibly yehxP. 

Hypocoristic geographic names are less common, or at 
least less demonstrable, due to the fact that the majority of 
known geographic names are sparsely attested. Also, there 
is a proportionally greater number of one-word geo¬ 
graphic names, compared to personal names, both with 
and without suffixes, which cannot, strictly speaking, be 
considered hypocoristic. Many of these are descriptive in 
nature. A name such as gib c a, “height,” cannot automati¬ 
cally be considered a hypocoristicon, even when there are 
names compounded with this element, such as gib c at saPul, 
since the term gib^a is descriptive and can function inde¬ 
pendently, as compared with a name such as “hears,” or 
“servant [of].” Demonstrable examples of geographic hy- 
pocoristica in the OT, for which the hypocoristic and the 
longer form refer to the same site, include: yabes, “dry” 
(cf. yabeS giPdd) and yabneh , “[deity] causes to build” (cf. 
yabnPel). 

The potential value of biblical parallel passages in stud¬ 
ying the use of hypocoristic names is illustrated by com¬ 
paring 1 Chr 9:16: <i dbadya ben-semaPya ben-gdldl (“Obadiah 
the son of Shemaiah, son of Galal”) and Neh 11:17: c abda ; 3 
ben-lammuaE ben-gdldl (“Abda the son of Shammua, son of 
Galal”). An interesting display of hypocoristic usage, which 
exemplifies the present incomplete understanding of hy¬ 
pocoristic conventions, involves Jeremiah’s scribe Baruch. 
He is always called bdrUk in the MT (23 times), usually with 
the patronymic ben-neriydi-ydhu, and in Jer 36:32 he is 
referred to as bdruk ben-neriyahu hassoper (“Baruch the 


scribe, the son of Neriah”). This phrase is identical, except 
for the hypocoristic form of bdruk, to the inscription on an 
Israelite bulla which reads brkyhw bn nryhw hspr (Aviead 
1978: 53). 

Other ancient Semitic names also evidence this practice 
of hypocoristic usage, exhibiting both independent and 
suffixed forms. These latter are similar to those mentioned 
in reference to the Israelite names listed above and can 
easily be reviewed in the published studies of major collec¬ 
tions of names from the ANE. (See for example: Stamm 
1939: 11, 113-14; Benz 1972: 232-35; Grondahl PTU, 
49-54; Huffmon APNM , 130-40; and Zadok 1977: 148- 
70). One popular Akk hypocoristic suffix, -ya, found also 
in the cuneiform representations of Ugaritic and Amorite 
names, induced Jastrow (1894: 101-27) to propose that 
the Israelite theophoric -yd should be regarded as merely 
an emphatic suffix. Gray (1896: 150-51), among others, 
rightly disputed and rejected this theory, noting that Jas- 
trow’s explanation might be correct in only a few, rare 
cases. 

Hypocoristic forms of Hebrew, as well as Aramaic, 
names continued to be employed into the NT period. 
Examples from the NT, preserved in Greek, include: Anna 
= hanna , “grace, favor” (cf. hanan, hannPel, Ananias = 
hananya) and Symeon — simoon, Simon = sim c dn, “[deity] has 
heard” (cf. sim^, sim c a, sim c i, semaPyahu). 
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NAMES, THEOPHORIC. Theophoric names, both 
personal and geographic, have as one of their elements a 
divine name or epithet. Since many Semitic names were 
compounded from two or three elements to form verbal 
or nominal sentences, theophoric names thus represent 
declarations about or expressions of petition to the deity 
mentioned in the name. 

The most common divine name found in Israelite theo¬ 
phoric personal names is a form of YHWH, which never 
occurs in a name in its full form, yhwh, but does appear in 
several standardized ones: yeho-, yd-ydhu, -yd, -yd, and 
rarely -yeho- and -yd-. This is followed to a lesser extent by 
the generic V/, “god.” Examples from the OT and Israelite 
inscriptions include: ^uriydhul^wryhw, “YHWH is my light ; 
yehondtdniywntn, “YHWH has given [the child] ; yisma^PlI 
yfm 0 /, “God hears [requests].” Divine epithets, or charac¬ 
terized titles, were most often references to kinship or 
dominion. Examples of this type of theophoric personal 
name include: 3 abnerPdbiner , “(My) [divine] father is a 
lamp” (cf. 3 dbiyahdPbyw , “YHWH is my [divine] father V 
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5 ahinaddb , “My [divine] brother is noble" (cf. y dhiyahu! 
^hyhw, “YHWH is my [divine] brother”); 5 adoniram , “My 
lord is exalted" (cf. y dddniyahu, “YHWH is my lord”); 
malkirdmimlk-rm , “My [divine] king is exalted” (cf. malkiyahu, 
“YHWH is my king”). Despite the assimilation of Gk 
names by the Jews of the Greco-Roman period, Heb and 
Aram names are recorded in the NT, although they have 
been preserved in Greek form. Examples of theophoric 
names from the NT include: loannes = yohandn, “YHWH 
is gracious”; Zachanas = zekaryd.hu, “YHWH has remem¬ 
bered”; and Gamaliel = gamlPel , “recompense of God.” 

Theophoric names in other ancient Semitic societies 
were generally similar in form to those names already 
cited, differing in the divine name or epithet employed, 
although many of the latter were fairly standard among 
different Semitic groups. Examples of some non-Israelite 
theophoric names contained in the OT are: hadad^ezer = 
hdd c zr [Aram], “Hadad is (a) help(er)” and nebukxidnPssarl 
nebukadre^ssar = Nabu-kudurri-usur [Akk], “O Nabu, protect 
the heir." 

Theophoric geographic names are less common and are 
usually cultic or commemorative in nature. Examples from 
the OT, not all of which originated with the Israelites, 
include: bet- c dndt, “Temple of Anat”; bamot bafal, “High 
places of Baal/the lord”; migdal- y el, “Tower of God"; na- 
halPel, “Wadi of God”; ba c al perasim, “Baal/lord of the 
breaches”; pentiZel, “Face of God.” The only place names 
in the OT which contain the divine name YHWH are early 
altar names, such as yhwh sdlom, “YHWH is peace," and 
later futuristic names for Jerusalem, such as kiss? yhwh, 
“Throne of YHWH." 

Since names in the ANE were often chosen for their 
meaning, theophoric names, especially personal ones from 
the OT period, prove to be a valuable resource for reli¬ 
gious information. (Geographic names, by nature, are 
long-term identifiers. Many of them continued through a 
variety of population and cultural changes, thus restricting 
their value.) The very fact that so many of the names in 
ancient Semitic societies, including the Israelites, were of a 
theophoric nature demonstrates a strong disposition to¬ 
ward the role of the divine in the lives of these people. 
These names indicate what attributes and qualities were 
associated with a specific deity by the general populace of 
a society. Although basic qualities, such as being mighty, 
mindful of worshippers, and hearing and responding to 
petitions were attributed to most major deities, compari¬ 
sons can be enlightening. According to Israelite personal 
names, YHWH was brother, father, god, lord, king; he 
blessed, created, gave, heard, judged, knew, protected, 
remembered, saved; was light, good, great, gracious, no¬ 
ble, righteousness, perfection; etc. Hunsberger (1969) felt 
such information could be employed to demonstrate a 
correlation between the content of Israelite theophoric 
personal names and theological shifts due to major socio¬ 
political events during the course of the OT period. 

Theophoric names also provide an indication of which 
deities were considered important by a given population 
group. Even in polytheistic societies, where many of the 
sometimes hundreds of deities which were recognized 
were actively worshipped, certain divine names were more 
popular in theophoric personal names than others (see, 
for example, Fine 1954: 116-34). Interestingly, research 


has indicated at Ugarit that divine names such as y atrt, dgn 
and yrh , which are well-known from mythological and 
cultic texts, were not popular in personal names (de Moor 
1970: 222; PTU, 103, 123, 145). Concerning ancient Is¬ 
rael, studies have shown that despite the prophetic polem¬ 
ics against the waywardness of the people from the time of 
the Judges onward, a comparatively large percentage of 
Israelites had names containing the divine element 
YHWH, while surprisingly few people had names which 
contained a non-Yahwistic theophoric element (Tigay 
1986, for the inscriptional evidence; Pike 1989, for OT 
evidence). These are the types of information which theo¬ 
phoric names can provide—information which must be 
weighed in any evaluation of the religion of ancient Israel. 
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Dana M. Pike 


NANEA (DEITY) [Gk Nanaia). A goddess of Mesopota¬ 
mian origin whose name in Semitic sources is given as 
Nana or Nanay(a). Her syncretistic cult spread far and wide 
throughout the ancient world, including Greece. In the 
Greek world she was equated with Artemis or Aphrodite, 
in Egypt with Isis, and in Iran with Anahita. Her name is 
attested from Alexandria and the Fayum to Transoxiana, 
and from Arad to Piraeus. Known Nanaiophorous names 
include Barnanaios, Bathnanaia, Mekatnanaia, and 
c Abdnanay. From early times Nanea was affiliated with sun 
and moon, and posed as a deity of love and war. 

Of particular interest is a temple of Artemis-Nanea in 
Dura-Europos built in Roman times. Dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tions identify her as the chief goddess of the city, a status 
she also enjoyed at Susa already in Seleucid times. Images 
of Aphrodite, Nike, and Tyche in her temple at Dura- 
Europos suggest associations with these deities. According 
to 2 Macc 1:13-18, Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) on his 
eastern campaign (165-164 b.c.) reached Persia, where he 
attempted to contract a marriage with Nanea and claim 
the wealth of her temple as dowry. The priests of the 
Nanaeion displayed the treasures and thus lured the king 
inside the precinct. Then from a concealed door in the 
ceiling they stoned him and his attendants, decapitated 
them, and tossed their heads to the rest of the royal retinue 
waiting outside. 

Antiochus’ attack on the temple is confirmed by Polybius 
(31, 9), Josephus (Ant 12.354) and Appian (Syr. Wars 66; cf. 
2 Macc 9:1-2). All three locate the temple in Elymais 
(Elam) and identify the goddess as either Artemis (Polyb¬ 
ius, Josephus) or Aphrodite (Appian). 1 Macc 6:1-4, 
though not naming the goddess, includes among the tern- 
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pie's riches dedicatory offerings left by Alexander the 
Great (cf. Josephus). 

The nature and circumstances of Antiochus’ death as 
depicted in 2 Maccabees 1 are contradicted by all other 
ancient sources. Confusion with Antiochus III (the Great), 
who lost his life in an attempt to rob a temple of Belus in 
Elymais (Diodorus 28, 3, 29, 15; Justin 32, 2; Strabo 16, 
1.18) seems likely. 

The exact location of the Nanaeion in question is un¬ 
known. For discussion see AI and Goldstein Maccabees AB. 
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Albert Pietersma 


NAOMI (PERSON) [Heb no c 6mi] . The wife of Elimelech, 
mother-in-law of Ruth (Ruth 1:1-4). The family of Elime¬ 
lech left Bethlehem-Judah for Moab because of famine in 
the land. Naomi was bereft of Elimelech and her two sons, 
Mahlon and Chilion, during their ten-year sojourn in 
Moab (1:1—5). Her daughters-in-law, Ruth and Orpah, 
weighed their responsibility to the family, and despite 
Naomi’s resistance Ruth accompanied Naomi back to Beth¬ 
lehem (1:8-18). Although destitute, Naomi and Ruth sur¬ 
vived because of the aid of a relative named Boaz (2:1; 4:3, 
5) who subsequently married Ruth and purchased a parcel 
of land in Naomi’s possession (4:3, 9-10). Naomi in¬ 
structed Ruth to approach Boaz and request him to under¬ 
take the role of the family’s go*el (kinsman-redeemer) in 
their behalf (3:2, 9). However, there was no clear legal 
obligation upon Boaz since the law limited a go*el marriage 
to a brother-in-law of the widow (Deut 25:5-10). The 
familial relationship between Naomi’s husband and Boaz 
must have been distant since Naomi did not know of him 
until her return to Bethlehem (1:8-16; with 2:20). 

Also, scholars are puzzled that Naomi is said to have had 
land for sale. There is no provision in the OT for land 
ownership by a widow, and more importantly the story 
portrays Naomi as penniless without mention of her pro¬ 
priety of land. It is best to conclude that Naomi, since she 
had no sons, was the only party who could dispense the 
land to a qualified relative. 

Another difficulty regarding Naomi is the ascription of 
Ruth’s child, Obed, to Naomi by the women of Bethlehem: 
“A son has been born to Naomi!” (4:17). The story assumes 
that the audience will understand this without explana¬ 
tion. Perhaps the writer interpreted Boaz as a proxy for 
both Elimelech and Mahlon, making the child both Ruth’s 
and Naomi’s. 

The name “Naomi” is the only one whose meaning is 
explained in the story itself (1:20-21). The name means 
“pleasant” or “my pleasantness,” although the former is 
preferred since y is a hypocoristicon. It is related to the 
root n c m, “to be pleasant, delightful,” and the adjective 
ndHm, “pleasant, delightful.” By a play on words Naomi 
implies this meaning for her name because she contrasts it 


with “Mara” (“bitterness”). See MARA. She explains to the 
Bethlehem women that her present condition of sorrow 
prevents her from being “Naomi.” 

Kenneth A. Mathews 


NAPHISH (PERSON) [Heb napis]. A son of Ishmael 
(Gen 25:15; 1 Chr 1:31) and, like all the sons of Ishmael, 
an Arab tribe (1 Chr 5:19). See 1SHMAELITES. Accord¬ 
ing to 1 Chr 5:19, Naphish inhabited N Transjordan (or 
an adjacent region) in the Persian period. See JETUR; 
NODAB. Two or three centuries earlier, a chief of this 
tribe, c Amm-la-yita c (in Akkadian, Am-le-ta Na-pi-sd-a-a) is 
mentioned in a cuneiform letter to Ashurbanipal (CT 53, 
289 Rs 8f) in connection with a Massaean (see MASSA) 
and the “rebellion” of the Kedarite chief Yauta c , which 
troubled the Assyrian king before 649 B.c. (Knauf 1983). 

Zadok (1982: 296) has suggested that the Nephisim/ 
Nephushesim (Ezra 2:50 = Neh 7:52) were prisoners of 
war from the tribe of Naphish. The various spellings of 
the Nephusim’s name (Ezra 2:50 npysym [Ketib], npwsym 
[Qere]; Neh 7:52 npivtsym [Ketib], npyssym [Qere]) caution 
against this suggestion, although neither the difference of 
the second syllable’s vowel (u versus z) nor the inconsistent 
rendering of the sibilant (s and j) provide insurmountable 
obstacles against it. Although ancient N Arabian sin is 
generally rendered sin in Hebrew and Aramaic, occasional 
spellings with samek occur as early as the 5th century b.c. 

For an explanation of the tribal name, cf. Arabic nafis 
“precious”; as a personal name, Nafis is attested for Tayma- 
Thamudic and Safaitic (Knauf 1989: 81). 
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Ernst Axel Knauf 


NAPHOTH-DOR (PLACE) [Heb ndpot dor]. A Ca- 
naanite city-state situated 12 miles S of Carmel and 9 miles 
from Caesarea. It lies in the N part of the plains of Sharon 
and was an important seaport town for many centuries 
beginning in the LB Age. It maintained links with the 
Mediterranean world from the 15th or 14th centuries b.c. 
It is identified with modern Kh. el-Burj (M.R. 142224). 

The name Naphoth-dor is found in numerous forms, 
implying varied connotations. It is likely that the Egyptians 
named it Tantura, whereas the Sea Peoples called it 
Naphath-dor and the Assyrians referred to it as DuVu. 
The MT uses both the plural form ndpot (Josh 11:2) 
and the singular ndpat (Josh 12:23; 1 Kings 4:11) although 
the singular form is better attested in the MT and in the 
versions. 

“Naphath” has been understood to mean a “district or 
a “dune.” The sand dunes in the area would certainly have 
been the reason for that name. On the other hand, the 
language of the Sea Peoples who occupied the town in the 
12th century suggests an alternative meaning. The cognate 
in archaic Greek means “a wooded country. 1 his is a 
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semantic equivalent of Sharon, conveying the meaning 
“Dor of Sharon.” 

The long history of Naphoth-dor is reflected in the 
abundant remains from the LB Age down to the Crusader 
period. Apart from the remains some significant refer¬ 
ences to it in ancient documents illustrate its importance. 
After being founded probably by the Egyptians in the 15th 
century, it continued to serve as a harbor. An inscription 
of Rameses II from the I3th century b.c. mentions it for 
the first time. It was destroyed at the hands of the Sea 
Peoples in that century, and the Tjeker, one of the Sea 
Peoples, subsequently took control of Dor. Wen-Amon’s 
report makes reference to Beder, king of Tjeker, as being 
in control of Dor during his visit to the city. It flourished 
throughout the Iron Age and became the capital of Solo¬ 
mon’s fourth district governed by Ben-abinadab, his son- 
in-law. It was also a customs sanctuary. A seal of a priest 
called Zekaryahu suggests its links with Yahwism. Tiglath- 
Pileser III attacked it in 734 b.c. and captured it in 732 
b.c. He reorganized the area by forming the District of 
Du 5 ru consisting of the region which extended as far as 
the Philistine border. Later Sargon II formed the Province 
of Samaria which included the former Province of Du 3 ru. 
The Assyrian Eponym List and the list of cities repeatedly 
mentions this city. It was granted autonomy under the 
Persians and became a Sidonian colony. Later it became a 
Ptolemaic royal fortress. Antiochus Sidetes besieged it 
employing cavalry, infantry and ships, but without success. 
By the end of the 2d century b.c. it was ruled by the tyrant 
Zoilus. Alexander Jannaeus was able to acquire it by nego¬ 
tiation and Pompey granted it autonomy in 64 b.c. by 
returning it to its former owners. It continued to be a free 
city under Herod and his successors. Josephus remarks 
that the Gentiles who inhabited it practiced Apollo wor¬ 
ship. There is also evidence for the worship of Zeus and 
Astarte. A synagogue was in existence before the destruc¬ 
tion of the Second Temple. There was a church and it 
became a bishopric during the Byzantine period in the 7th 
century a.d. 

Joshua 11 recounts that the King of Naphoth-dor was a 
member of the coalition which fought against Joshua. 
Though the king was defeated the victory over the city was 
temporary, since Josh 17:11 and Judg 1:27 indicate that 
this city was one of those that remained to be conquered. 
The account of the defeat, however, affirms that a famous 
and powerful city like Naphoth-dor was given into the 
hands of Israel by the Lord when Israel was an obedient 
people. 

Paul Benjamin 

NAPHTALI (PERSON) [Heb naptali]. The sixth son of 
Jacob and the second son of Bilhah, Rachel’s servant, and 
the eponymous ancestor of the tribe Naphtali. Naphtali is 
born to Bilhah and Jacob after Rachel suggests to her 
husband that he should have children by her servant. She 
is driven to this plan because she is unable to conceive, in 
contrast to her sister Leah, who at the point of the initia¬ 
tion of Rachel’s plan had already had four sons by Jacob. 
Although born to Bilhah, Rachel has the privilege of 
naming Naphtali. Naptali , formed from a base involving 
the Nip^al of ptl, a verb that means “to twist” or “to wrestle.” 


In popular etymology the name is associated with the 
words Rachel speaks upon naming him: “with wrestlings 
of God I have wrestled with my sister, and I have prevailed” 
(Gen 30:8). Although barren, Rachel feels a measure of 
success with the births of two sons to her servant; they do 
not, however, solve her anguish of childlessness. Only with 
the birth of her own child, Joseph, can she say that God 
has removed her reproach. 

The book of Judges recounts that the tribe of Naphtali 
attempted to drive out the people of Beth-shemesh and 
Beth-anath, but was unsuccessful. They do, however, sub¬ 
ject the residents to “forced labor” (Judg 1:33). Naphtali’s 
most noted campaign occurs under the direction of its 
famous military leader, Barak. Barak, instructed by Debo¬ 
rah to fight Sisera at Mt. Tabor, with the assistance of 
Naphtali and Zebulun, leads people memorialized as those 
willing to risk “their lives to the death” (Judg 5:18). Naph¬ 
tali was also summoned by Gideon to fight the Midianites 
and Amalekites (Judg 6:33-35). Mayes (I]H, 315), however, 
suggests that this reference is not historical because the list 
of the tribes who assist Gideon appears differently in Judg 
7:23 (although Naphtali does appear both here and in 
Judg 6:33-35) since Gideon’s campaigns were undertaken 
primarily by his own clan, the Abiezrites. It is uncertain 
whether Jacob’s reference to Naphtali as an “unleashed 
hind” (Gen 49:21) in his blessing to the tribes is pejorative 
or a reference to the tribe’s resilience in fighting. 

Deut 27:11-26 describes Naphtali as one of the tribes 
who participates in a blessing/curse ceremony on Mt. Ger- 
izim and Mt. Ebal. Naphtali, along with Reuben, Gad, 
Asher, Zebulun, and Dan, represents the curses that will 
result if the Israelites break the covenant. Elliger (IDB 3: 
509) suggests that since it is said that Naphtali “dwelt 
among the Canaanites,” probably has a non-Semitic name, 
and was probably under the domination of Hazor, it 
enjoyed a lesser status among the tribes. However, the 
description in Ps 68:27 which refers to Naphtali as one of 
only four tribes (along with Benjamin, Judah, and Zebu¬ 
lun) who are participants in a temple procession may 
counter this suggestion. Naphtali is also cited as the tribe 
that provides three cities to the Gershonites as a portion 
of their levitical inheritance (Josh 21:32; 1 Chr 6:76). 

The boundaries and cities of Naphtali are given in Josh 
19:32-39. This territory consists of the N regions of Israel 
around the E parts of the Galilee. This area is also indi¬ 
cated by Moses’ blessing to Naphtali, who is to possess “the 
lake and the south” (Deut 33:23). The reference to the S 
is an enigma since the S regions of the Galilee belonged to 
Issachar. The exact boundaries of Naphtali are disputed. 
The region extending from Mt. Tabor to the Jordan, 
clearly part of the territory of Naphtali, is understood to 
be the tribe’s N border by Noth (1935: 225-26), but the S 
border by Aharoni (LBHG, 238). The N border of this 
tribe may be missing due to the inability of Israel to clearly 
demarcate its N territory within Canaanite strongholds 
(Aharoni LBHG, 231). The list of Naphtali’s territory ap¬ 
pears abbreviated; instead of giving independent border 
demarcations, the references include only the boundaries 
of the adjacent territories of Zebulun and Asher. The 
disputed S boundary touches Zebulun, the W boundary 
borders Asher, and the E border meets at the Jordan 
(LBHG, 239). 
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Several cities listed as Naphtali’s border cities have been 
identified. Aznoth-tabor, Heleph, Adami-nekeb, and Jab- 
neel have been identified with, respectively, Khirbet eh 
Jebeil, Khirbet c Irbadeh (both at the foot of Mt. Tabor), 
Khirbet et-Tell above Khirbet ed-Damiyeh, and Tell en- 
Na c am. Lakkum may be Khirbet el-Man§urah (LBHG, 238- 
39). 

Gottwald finds the biblical references to Naphtali’s ter¬ 
ritory and skirmishes tenable since Naphtali existed in 
mountainous and forested terrain that could have been 
readily defended (1979: 528). Noth and Gottwald suggest 
that the city of Hazor, whose destruction is described in 
Joshua 11, was not destroyed by Joshua but by Naphtali in 
the 13th century b.c.e. (Gottwald 1979: 154; NHI , 149). 
Naphtali continued to challenge the feudal city-states in 
the E regions of the upper Galilee. Because of its success 
there, Naphtali was able to settle the region, or, if their 
settlement had already begun, to increase its own indepen¬ 
dence (Gottwald 1979: 528). 

During the period of the monarchy, Naphtali is men¬ 
tioned as one of the regions conquered by Ben-hadad of 
Syria. Ben-hadad, allied with Asa of Judah against Baasha 
of Israel, attempted to encroach upon Judahs territory 
(1 Kgs 15:20). During the reign of Pekah of Israel, Naph¬ 
tali came to an end. Tiglath-pileser of Assyria captured 
“all the land of Naphtali, and he carried the people captive 
to Assyria” (2 Kgs 15:29). Ezekiel hopes for the restoration 
of Naphtali in the N, alongside Dan and Asher. 
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Sharon Pace Jeansonne 

NAPHTHA [Gk naphtha]. A highly flammable sub¬ 
stance mentioned twice in the Apocrypha. It was one of 
the substances used to heat the furnace into which Azariah 
(i.e., Abednego), Shadrach, and Meshach had been cast 
(LXX Addition to Daniel v 23). It was also the common 
name (Gk naphthai) used for the thick liquid that in the 
time of Nehemiah was used to ignite the sacred fire of the 
altar sacrifices (according to 2 Macc 1:26). Strabo (16.1, 
15) also refers to naphtha as a liquid that ignites if it is 
brought near fire. These references clearly allude to some 
petroleum product. The word itself comes from the Akk 
nap\u y which eventually worked its way into Greek as a 
loanword (Aram nepfa/napta; Goldstein, 2 Maccabees AB, 
181). See also NEPHTHAR. 

Gary A. Herion 

NAPHTUHIM. The Table of Nations (Gen 10:13) and 
the parallel genealogy in 1 Chr 1:11 place the Naphtuhim 
among the descendants of Mizraim (Egypt), son of Ham, 
son of Noah. These two references have the only occur¬ 
rences of the name in the Bible. Because of the association 
with Egypt, scholars have looked in that direction to iden¬ 
tify more closely who these people might be. 

Kitchen (NBD, 815) proposes two Egyptian etymologies 
for the Hebrew name. One is associated with the delta area 


of Lower (i.e., northern) Egypt, and the other with the 
oasis area W of the Nile. The former location has merit 
since in the genealogies the Naphtuhim are closely associ¬ 
ated with the Pathrusim, probably to be identified with 
Upper (i.e., southern) Egypt. Rendsburg (1987) proposes 
an Egyptian original which reads “those of Ptah.” This, he 
claims, refers to Memphis, headquarters of the worship of 
that Egyptian god (see CAW 1/2: 15-17, 52; Kitchen 1973: 
187-94). This would locate the Naphtuhim somewhat 
south of the delta, in Middle Egypt. 

The Aramaic Targum on Chronicles reads 1:11 as Pen- 
taskinnai, from the Greek Pentaschomon . This is located in 
the northeastern delta region of Egypt {EncMiqr 5: 905). 
While an Egyptian identification of the Naphtuhim is sure, 
the lack of more specific evidence does not allow us to 
determine the exact area occupied by them. 
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David W. Baker 


NARCISSUS (PERSON) [Gk Narktssos]. In Rom 16:11, 
Paul sent greetings to “those of the people of Narcissus 
who are in the Lord,” i.e., the Christians among the slaves 
or freed(wo)men of Narcissus. Narcissus himself does not 
receive greetings. Perhaps the Christian Narcissus had died 
or was absent from Rome (cf. Cranfield Romans ICC, 792), 
or more probably he was not a Christian. That only some 
of the servants of Narcissus’ household were Christians 
supports the latter possibility. And Paul probably would 
have added some detail about Narcissus, as he did with the 
other Christians mentioned in Rom 16:3-13, if Narcissus 
had been a Christian. 

The Christian slaves or freed(wo)men of Narcissus 
formed a house-church in Rome (Lampe StadtrChr, 302, 
319). Paul mentioned four other groups in Romans 16 
which evidently worshiped together: The “house-church” 
of Prisca and Aquila (v 5), “Asyncritus, Phlegon . . . and 
the brethren/sisters who are with them” (v 14), “Philolo- 
gus, Julia . . . and all the saints who are with them" (v 15), 
and “the (Christians) of the people of Aristobulus” (v 10). 
The latter were slaves and freed(wo)men again. In addi¬ 
tion, Jewish and pagan sources reflect that (freed) slaves of 
one master formed worship communities without the mas¬ 
ter belonging to their religion: The Jewish freed(wo)men 
of Agrippa, of Augustus, and of the gens Volumnia estab¬ 
lished three different synagogues in Rome, as did a group 
of former Herodian slaves (see the inscriptions in Lampe 
StadtrChr , 367). In the year 61 c.e., Cassius (in Tacitus Ann. 
14.44) complained about those slaves in distinguished Ro¬ 
man households “who have different rituals, foreign reli¬ 
gions.” Looking from the pagan side, Cassius confirms 
Rom 16:10-11. 

Since freedmen named Narcissus were numerous in 
Rome (Lampe StadtrChr, 136), it is superfluous to speculate 
whether Narcissus was the famous imperial freedman un- 
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der Claudius (CIL 15: 7500) as is sometimes proposed. Acts 
Pet. 48:7; 49:15; 53:13; 61:8, 27 (2d century c.E.) portray 
Narcissus as a Roman presbyter owning a house where 
Christians met. 

Peter Lampe 


NARD. See PERFUMES AND SPICES; FLORA. 


NARRATIVE, COURT. See COURT NARRATIVE 
(2 SAMUEL 9-1 KINGS 2). 

NARRATIVE, HEBREW. Narrative communicates 
meaning through the imitation of human life, the tempo¬ 
ral ordering of human speech and action. It constructs a 
verbal world that centers on human characters, their rela¬ 
tions, desires, and actions in time. Time is crucial for 
narrative. Unlike other kinds of discourse, e.g., lyric po¬ 
etry, proverbs, or legal codes, which communicate through 
images, propositions, or admonitions, narrative is distin¬ 
guished by plot, a sequence of connected action that leads, 
through varying degrees of dramatic intensity, to some 
sense of resolution. Narrative interrelates distinct events to 
form a coherent whole without extraneous incidents. 


A. Narrative Portions of the Bible 

B. Narrative and Genres 

1. Genres 

2. Narrative 

C. Elements of Narrative 

1. Plot Structure 

2. Character 

3. Narrator’s Point of View 

4. Language and Meaning 

5. Irony 

6. Reader’s Point of View 

D. Conclusion 


A. Narrative Portions of the Bible 

The bulk of the Hebrew Bible is narrative. The primary 
story extends from Genesis through 2 Kings. The plot is 
initiated by God, who attempts to establish and sustain a 
relationship of trust with humankind. A particular family 
is chosen and promised a land and nationhood, gifts which 
will come to represent God’s pledge of commitment and 
of presence in the relationship. For its part, the divinely 
chosen family seeks to realize its vision of land and nation¬ 
hood with, and sometimes without, God’s assistance. God’s 
desire for relationship and human desire for place and 
identity prove frequently incompatible and provide the 
ingredients of conflict in the overall story. Though the 
gifts are gained they are lost finally through the people’s 
failure both to take seriously their own story and to re¬ 
spond to God’s desire. 

A second major narrative is the book of Chronicles, to 
which the books of Ezra and Nehemiah form a sequel. 
Prefaced by a genealogical compendium of Israel’s ances¬ 
tors prior to the monarchy, 1 and 2 Chronicles is an 
account of the kingdom of Judah from the death of Saul 
through the Exile and announcement of restoration. The 


heart of the story is an elaborate account of how King 
David established a united state, organized its bureaucracy, 
founded the temple, provided for its functionaries, and 
promoted the levitical priesthood. What follows is essen¬ 
tially a falling away from this perceived ideal. The narrative 
traverses the same period as 2 Samuel-2 Kings but pre¬ 
sents a distinctive point of view, narrower in its focus and 
more obvious in its ideology. The two books that follow 
detail the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple and the 
attempt by both Ezra and Nehemiah to sustain the re¬ 
stored community as a theocratic state in the face of 
external and internal pressures. 

Some of the prophetic books also include narrative, 
usually retelling the historical circumstances in which the 
prophet worked and prophesied. Material in Isaiah and 
Jeremiah virtually duplicates segments of 2 Kings. Other 
books contain a type of discourse marginally akin to nar¬ 
rative as such: visions and divine speeches often report 
series of events. Visions, however, often minimize tempo¬ 
rality, and divine speeches offer more of a catalogue of 
events rather than a closely constructed plot in which 
tension rises and falls. 

Of the remaining narratives, the books of Ruth and 
Jonah fit into the temporal scheme of the primary story, 
and further develop the theme of God’s desire for relation¬ 
ship in ways that are both consonant and contrastive with 
the larger account. Esther and Daniel 1-6 continue Israel’s 
story after the loss of the land. These narratives capture 
the crisis of the displaced people dealing with foreign rule. 
Esther relates the pressures upon national identity in an 
alien context and Daniel explores the limits of God’s 
sovereignty and God’s relationship to the rest of human¬ 
kind. Of all biblical narrative, Job is the most temporally 
and geographically elusive. Its distinctiveness lies not only 
in its present form—a brief narrative framing an extensive 
poetic dialogue—but also in its interest in an individual 
whose nationality is obscure and whose relationship to 
Israel is not, on the surface of the story, of primary 
importance. 

B. Narrative and Genres 

Biblical scholars have for several hundred years focused 
their attention upon the way the narratives have come to 
be in their present form. They have attempted to recover 
from the Bible its original sources, written and oral, and 
to write a history of the development of biblical literature 
and its conventional literary forms for the purpose of 
reconstructing the history of Israel and Israelite religion. 
Despite some impressive early hypotheses, the findings of 
source analysis have proved mainly inconclusive. Even 
those critics more interested in the literary characteristics 
of the material have attended to questions of genre or 
form rather than to the inner workings of the stories 
themselves. But while definitions of conventional forms 
can be helpful, they cannot capture the complexity of 
meaning produced by biblical stories. 

1. Genres. Form critics have designated a variety of 
genres in Hebrew narrative. The term “saga” has been 
frequently used of the ancestral narratives in Genesis; 
“legend” is sometimes used of the narratives about Moses 
in Exodus and Numbers, or about Elijah and Elisha in 1 
and 2 Kings; the Joseph story in Genesis has been termed 
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a “novella,” as have the books of Esther, Jonah, and Ruth, 
and the story of King David's family found in 2 Samuel 9- 
20 and 1 Kings 1-2. Etiologies, or accounts of origins, are 
found at various places in Genesis-2 Kings. “Tale” is an¬ 
other term that has been used of shorter story units. 

Often the labels are used to indicate some perceived 
relation to “history,” though such relations are extremely 
difficult to determine. In the case of the primary story 
(Genesis-2 Kings), scholars have been readier to designate 
as “history writing” subject matter closer to the exilic 
period (6th century b.c.e.). A major exception has been 
the story of King David, often thought to be a reliable 
historical document from close to the time of David. On 
the other hand, the Chronicler's story, in part because of 
its more obvious ideological bias and its later composition, 
has long been viewed as historically less reliable than 
Samuel and Kings, despite the fact that it presents itself as 
“history writing” no less than those books. 

It would appear that some useful distinction might be 
made in terms of “imaginative” genres (saga, legend, no¬ 
vella, etc.) and “recording” genres (anecdote, annalistic 
extract, memoirs, history writing, etc.). In practice, how¬ 
ever, such distinctions are not easily sustained. The differ¬ 
ence between fiction and nonfiction, for example, is not 
always clear, especially where ancient “history-like” writing 
is concerned. Even where historical records are involved, 
once events are selected and ordered by an author or 
editor, particularly when serving a distinctive ideology, a 
distance is established between the narrative world and the 
world of “what actually happened.” In short, then, genre 
labels, especially those which are conceived in terms of 
historiographical purpose, are of limited use. 

2. Narrative. Nevertheless, an important distinction can 
be made between “dialogic” and “monologic” narrative. 
The former is represented by much of the primary story 
together with most of the shorter stories such as Ruth, 
Jonah, Daniel 1-6, and Esther. It is more open to multiple 
interpretations, entertains within it several ideological 
points of view or “voices,” often in tension, and is charac¬ 
terized by restraint on the part of the narrator and a 
premium on “showing” through characters’ actions and 
dialogue rather than simply “telling,” The latter is repre¬ 
sented above all by Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. It has 
more in common with the rhetoric of public persuasion 
such as the political speech or the sermon, tends to elicit a 
narrower range of responses from the reader, minimizes 
tensions and ideological plurality, and is characterized by 
a premium on “telling” through extended monologues 
from both narrator and characters. 

C. Elements of Narrative 

If the narrative is thought of as the narrator’s construc¬ 
tion, what the reader does may be thought of as recon¬ 
struction. Plot is the organizing force or principle through 
which narrative meaning is communicated. But not only is 
meaning expressed on a time continuum, it is conveyed 
through different and incomplete sources—the voice of 
the narrator, the speech and actions of characters. Pre¬ 
sented with fragmented but potentially coherent informa¬ 
tion, the reader must observe, order, and amplify in order 
to forge meaning. 

1. Plot Structure. A reader comprehends a plot both in 


terms of the simple sequence of action and in terms of the 
rise and fall of dramatic tension. How the reader discerns 
the dramatic structure of the plot will determine what is 
most significant in the sequence. Dramatic structure can 
be charted with three basic categories. The exposition sets 
up the story world and initiates the main series of events. 
The situation presented in an exposition is usually char¬ 
acterized by incompleteness, disorder, or unfulfilled de¬ 
sire, from which develops a subsequent conflict. The con¬ 
flict, which may be internal to a character or an external 
one, between characters, moves through various phases 
until a climax gives way to some degree of resolution . Thus 
the story of the succession to David in 1 Kings 1-2 estab¬ 
lishes that the king is old and senile and that the oldest 
son, Adonijah, desires and expects to succeed to the 
throne. Conflict materializes in a rival party backing Solo¬ 
mon, and a climax is reached when Nathan and Bathsheba 
make a successful preemptive strike on Solomons behalf. 
The king yields the throne to the younger son. Resolution 
follows in stages with the king’s death and the eventual 
execution of Adonijah. 

In most cases, however, the plot structure may appear to 
be more complex. For example, there may be several 
points of intensity or climax. Sometimes this will depend 
on which character s point of view is perceived to be 
predominant in the narrative as a whole. Thus in the story 
of Jephthah in Judges 10-12, the major climax of the 
story, from the Israelites’ point of view, is Jephthah’s 
victory over the oppressing Ammonites (11:32-33). That, 
too, could be taken to be the climax, from Jephthah’s point 
of view, if his initial predicament is his expulsion from 
Gilead. On the other hand, the story of a Jephthah early 
deprived of a family might be seen to reach a climax in his 
decision to sacrifice his only child. When the tragic role of 
the daughter predominates, however, the climax may per¬ 
haps lie in her acceptance of death as her lot. 

Another factor that complicates biblical plots is the fre¬ 
quency with which narratives are constructed from a num¬ 
ber of seemingly separate plots. This factor has often led 
scholars to postulate the presence of originally indepen¬ 
dent sources in what they see as a composite rather than 
unitary final narrative. In terms of the final form, however, 
irrespective of their origins, these plots usually function as 
subplots or episodes within a larger plot. Thus the stories 
of Abraham and Sarah in Egypt (Genesis 12), Sarah and 
Hagar (Genesis 16 and 21), or the wooing of Rebekah 
(Genesis 24) are all episodes within the larger story of 
promised land and nationhood. In the family story of 
Jacob (see Genesis 37:2) the story of Judah and Tamar 
becomes a subplot within a larger plot which deals primar¬ 
ily with Joseph but in which, in the fraternal struggle for 
ascendancy, Judah also plays a prominent role. 

In some cases, as with various stories of the ancestors in 
Genesis, the episodes are not causally connected, but 
rather linked through association. Genesis 26, Isaac’s visit 
to Gerar, has no immediate connection with the preceding 
incident involving Jacob and Esau’s birthright. Nor does it 
flow into the next episode which reverts to the rivalry 
between the brothers. Yet it fits into the larger Genesis 
story, first, by associating Isaac’s behavior with that of his 
father in Abraham’s visits to Egypt and Gerar (chapters T2 
and 20) and, second, by foreshadowing, through motifs of 
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deception and strife, the coming struggle within Isaac’s 
own family. In other cases, as with the last chapters of 
Judges or 2 Samuel (or likewise the fight between Ephraim 
and Gilead at the end of the Jephthah story), the episodes 
appear as a kind of coda or epilogue which invites the 
reader to reflect back on what has preceded and to dis¬ 
cover thematic and often ironic associations. 

Frequently in the larger narrative complexes the sub¬ 
plots and plot episodes center upon one or two main 
characters as hero or heroine. When the larger plot is 
considered, however, the main protagonist (apart from 
God) generally turns out to be a corporate character such 
as the ancestral family or the people of Israel. As the 
complex story unfolds the reader, who keeps shifting 
focus between the inner and outer plots, maintains a more 
balanced perception of the whole. 

2. Character. A reader’s reconstruction of character 
involves observing, assessing, comparing and contrasting 
what the characters do, what they say, what the narrator 
says about them, how other characters respond to them 
and what other characters say about them. We may usually 
take what the narrator says about a character as a serious 
guide to aid us in our understanding of a character, but 
the narrator seldom tells us all we want to know. Rarely 
does the narrator describe external appearances or pre¬ 
sent internal thoughts and emotions. Moreover, what 
other characters say cannot always be relied upon since 
characters in biblical narrative, mimicking real life, convey 
only limited human viewpoints, frequently prejudiced and 
self-serving. In her speech to David in 1 Samuel 25, Abigail 
heaps opprobrium upon her husband, Nabal, and pictures 
David as the angel of God, able only to do good. Yet we 
may be justified in suspecting her of exaggerating once we 
have noticed, first, the dubious nature of David’s unsolic¬ 
ited “protection” of Nabal’s flocks, second, the haste and 
vehemence with which David orders reprisals against the 
whole of Nabal’s household, and, third, the fact that Abi¬ 
gail is desperately seeking to placate David, even to the 
extent of offering discreetly to join him (“And when the 
Lord has dealt well with my lord, then remember your 
handmaid,” v 31). 

The relationship of character to plot is not simply that 
characters enact plot. Desire and ambition motivate the 
movements and changes that constitute the plot. And 
desire and ambition are forces within the characters who 
people the story. To understand the complexity of the 
character we need to determine the desire. Why does 
Abram try to pass his wife off as his sister in Genesis 12? 
After he receives God’s promise of land, nationhood, and 
blessing, Abram sets out to find this land seemingly with¬ 
out a word to his wife Sarai about the divine promise. 
When famine strikes, he eagerly leaves the land of promise 
to go to Egypt where he, afraid for his life, presents Sarai 
as his sister rather than his spouse. Pharaoh takes her as 
his concubine, paying in exchange for her a rather hand¬ 
some sum to the man Abram. The reader is left pondering 
Abram’s motivation. Is fear only part of what inspires him 
to pawn his wife? Does she not become the surety for 
“blessing”Did he ever intend for the aged and barren 
Sarai to share in the divine promise at all? Might “nation¬ 
hood” require the womb of a younger woman? One of the 
maidservants provided by Pharaoh, perhaps? 


3. Narrator's Point of View. Narrative information is 
presented through the point of view of the narrator and 
the characters. These perspectives in conjunction with that 
of the reader form a system of relationships. The reader’s 
point of view affects and is affected by the relation between 
the perspectives of the narrator and the characters. The 
narrator’s point of view can be detected in direct narration, 
comment, and explanation. Alternatively, the narrator 
may step aside and allow the characters to speak for 
themselves and so to convey their own point of view. The 
most common error readers of biblical narratives make is 
confusing a character’s point of view with that of the 
narrator. This can be avoided by carefully comparing and 
contrasting what the narrator tells the reader directly with 
what the characters say. 

Take, for example, the exposition of the story of Judah 
and Tamar in Genesis 38. Judah’s sons die, the narrator 
tells us, because they “do evil in the sight of the Lord.” 
When dealing with their widow, Tamar, who is entitled to 
marry his third son, Shelah, Judah tells her to return to 
her father’s house. Shelah, he says to her, is not old enough 
to marry yet, but to himself he says, “lest he, too, die like 
his brothers.” It is clear from this inner speech that he 
views Tamar to be a jinx, whereas the narrator has made it 
clear that the deaths are God’s responsibility. This distinc¬ 
tion between point of view assists the reader in evaluating 
both the characters, Judah and Tamar. First, the reader is 
guided to accept the narrator’s assessment and to recog¬ 
nize Tamar’s innocence. Second, the discrepancy invites 
the reader to consider Judah’s readiness to blame the 
woman rather than see any fault in his sons. His double 
standard will become doubly apparent in his subsequent 
rush to condemn her for a second time when she is found 
to be pregnant. Ironically, where he sees harlotry, the 
reader sees radical responsibility. The harlotry is his own. 

4. Language and Meaning. All narrative information is, 
of course, communicated through the medium of lan¬ 
guage. The language of narrative is often multivalent, 
carrying more than one meaning at once. There are sev¬ 
eral different types of verbal ambiguity. Sometimes two or 
more meanings of unequal force are present in a single 
word or phrase. A careful reader recognizes the play of 
both meanings off one another, while the characters usu¬ 
ally perceive only one meaning to be intended. In the 
Judah and Tamar story cited above, Tamar, disguised as a 
prostitute, bargains with an overly eager Judah for his 
cord, seal, and staff as a pledge of payment for her sexual 
services. Judah understands her to be referring to the staff 
that he is carrying in his hand and he willingly leaves it 
along with the other articles in her care. An astute reader 
might note, however, that the Hebrew word for staff also 
means “tribe” and might muse over the fact that Tamar, in 
the course of the story, indeed controls the future of 
Judah’s tribe. The phallic shape of the staff also allows 
sexual connotations to play in an already sexually loaded 
story. Tamar is essentially bartering for a phallus that will 
bring her children and security, and with Judah’s staff in 
her possession, she is able to emasculate him publicly when 
he attempts to have her burned for harlotry. 

When meanings of equal force are carried in the same 
word or phrase, the ambiguity may be recognized by the 
characters as well as by the reader. The significance of the 
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ambiguity is, nevertheless, usually left to the reader to 
determine. For example, in Ruth 2 Naomi exclaims upon 
seeing the grain Ruth has gleaned from Boaz’s field, 
“Blessed be he by Yahweh whose kindness has not forsaken 
the living or the dead!” It is unclear from the construction 
whether Naomi is referring to the kindness of Yahweh or 
that of Boaz. For the reader, this ambiguity underscores a 
major theological point found in the book of Ruth, 
namely, that divine and human action are often difficult 
to distinguish. 

When savoring the language of narrative, the reader 
must take seriously variation in expression, A change in 
wording can often indicate a different point of view (as 
indicated above), offer insight into a character’s values, or 
reveal a character’s attempt to manipulate others in the 
story world. To cite another example from Genesis 38, we 
should not miss there a subtle change of term for the role 
played by Tamar. When Judah sees her alongside the road, 
he considers her to be a common prostitute (zdnah). His 
subsequent dealings with her reflect this assumption. 
When he sends payment to her by the hand of his friend 
the Adullamite, the search is made for a qedesah , a “holy 
woman,” a person who engages in sexual activity as cultic 
ritual. The shift in terminology points again to Judah’s 
double standard. For public consumption he portrays his 
dealings under a more socially acceptable label. 

An example of a deliberate variation in a situation 
involving persuasion can be found in Judges 19-20. The 
Levite, having handed over his concubine to a mob intent 
on raping him, equivocates on the details when he seeks to 
incite the congregation of Israel to take revenge on Gib- 
eah. He avoids describing himself as the object of homosex¬ 
ual desire; instead, he claims that the men wanted to kill 
him. He avoids implicating himself in the woman’s death; 
instead, he simply states that she was raped and is dead. 
His speech reduces a situation of complex culpability to a 
simple scenario of himself as victim with the entire male 
population of Gibeah at fault. If his view of the woman as 
a disposable possession was not already apparent to the 
reader in the preceding scene, it should be by the end of 
his speech. 

5, Irony. When a narrative situation suggests more lev¬ 
els of meaning than the characters involved can recognize, 
irony is present. Irony is incongruity of knowledge. Char¬ 
acters think they know what they are doing when in fact 
they may be doing something rather different. They think 
they understand the way the world is when in fact it is 
different. Sometimes the discrepancy of knowledge is con¬ 
tained within the story world, so that some characters know 
more than others. Both Joab and David are in a position 
to savor the irony of Uriah carrying the letter which is also 
his warrant of execution (2 Samuel 11). In such cases the 
reader is also aware of the irony. At other times the reader 
alone is in a position to appreciate the irony. To Joab, at 
the news of Uriah’s death, David sends the message, “Do 
not let this thing be evil in your sight, for the sword 
devours now one and now another.” But to the reader the 
narrator observes a few verses later, “But the thing that 
David had done was evil in the sight of Yahweh.” 

Irony as an ingredient or mode of narration varies 
within the Hebrew Bible. Genesis-2 Kings is particularly 
rich in irony, Chronicles much less so. That difference is 


typical of the difference between dialogic and monologic 
narrative. 

Irony becomes particularly significant as an interpretive 
strategy when the irony is played out between narrator 
and reader. “In those days there was no king in Israel; 
every man did what was right in his own eyes” observes the 
narrator several times amid the accounts of chaotic self- 
interest at the end of Judges. Are we to read this as a 
recommendation of kingship as a cure of ills? But if we do, 
we must ignore both the story of Abimelech (Judges 9) 
and most of the resulting history of the monarchy in 
Samuel and Kings where kingship seems no major barrier 
to the further exercise of corrosive self-interest. 

Likewise we are told in the book of Kings of David’s and 
Solomon’s rectitude in such positive terms that we may be 
led to see in them some absolute standards of behavior. 
But one key word, “except,” creeps into the evaluative 
statement. David “did what was right in the eyes of the 
Lord and did not turn aside from anything that he com¬ 
manded him all the days of his life, except in the matter 
of Uriah the Hittite” (1 Kings 15:5). That “except” can 
have a powerful effect on the way we read the sentence if 
we recognize the matter of Uriah the Hittite to be the 
pivotal episode in David’s life, representing a peak of 
grasping for whatever was good in his own eyes. Likewise 
we may be impressed by an apparent encomium of Solo¬ 
mon, who “loved the Lord, walking in the statutes of David 
his father; except he sacrificed and burnt incense at the 
high places” (1 Kings 3:3). By the end of his story we are 
obliged to consider whether that comment might not be 
ironical. “He had seven hundred wives, princes, and three 
hundred concubines; and his wives turned away his heart 
[from God] . . . [he] built a high place for Chemosh the 
abomination of Moab , . . and so he did for all his foreign 
wives, who burned incense and sacrificed to their gods” (1 
Kings 11:3, 7, 8). 

6. Reader’s Point of View. Irony often is produced 
through setting up a conflict of facts or values as in the 
cases just mentioned. Awareness of irony is then a matter 
of point of view. Indeed play with the reader’s point of 
view is characteristic of much Hebrew narrative and not 
just in connection with irony. A common way of effecting 
this is through allusion to other stories, episodes or char¬ 
acters. 

The exposition of the book of Ruth describes a situation 
structurally reminiscent of the exposition to the Judah and 
Tamar story in Genesis 38. There is separation from fam¬ 
ily/homeland, a sojourning elsewhere, marriages to for¬ 
eign women, deaths of two sons and spouse. In the Genesis 
story, as noted above, Judah suspects Tamar, the Canaanite 
widow of his two eldest sons, to be the cause of their death. 
Without openly accusing her, however, he urges her to 
return to her father’s house. Naomi’s attitude toward her 
daughters-in-law is not openly declared by the narrator 
but she, too, urges return—each to her mother’s house. 
Struck by the analogy between the stories, a reader might 
well wonder whether Ruth has become to Naomi what 
Tamar was to Judah, namely, an albatross around her neck. 
The reader seeking to understand Naomi’s motives is thus 
prompted to scrutinize her speech and actions with a 
degree of suspicion instead of taking them simply at lace 
value. 
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Likewise awareness of the symbolic value of Moab in 
other stories—the story of Lot and his daughters (Genesis 
19) and the sin of Baal-Ptor (Numbers 25)—enables a 
reader of Ruth to align his or her point of view for a 
moment with that of the Israelites in the story or its 
implied ancient Israelite reader and detect racial and 
religious prejudice against Moab. Finally, the depiction of 
Naomi sending Ruth down to the threshing floor at night 
to lie with Boaz calls to mind not only the way Laban 
tricked Jacob into marrying Leah rather than Rachel (Gen¬ 
esis 29) but again the deception of Lot by his daughters 
and Judah by Tamar. Again, the allusions inculcate suspi¬ 
cion on the part of the reader so that entrapment comes 
into focus as an explanation for an enigmatic episode. 

Sometimes allusion is effected by precise word-choice as 
well as structure. Jephthah (Judges 11) arriving home after 
victory and a vow that he will sacrifice the first to meet him 
encounters his daughter, who has gone out “with timbrels 
and dancing.” The narrator’s insistence that she was “an 
only child (yehida )—he had, apart from her, no son or 
daughter” recalls God’s speech to Abraham in Genesis 22: 
“Take your son, your only child (yahid) Isaac, whom you 
love . . . and offer him as a burnt offering. . . Later, in 1 
Samuel 14, analogy brings into play a third text, Saul’s 
threat to execute his son Jonathan for violating an oath 
that Saul had made on behalf of the army. 

The parallels help to enlarge a reader’s perspective. 
Why is it that the sons are spared, the daughter killed? Is 
this the priority of patriarchy? Or, to put it another way, 
why is the daughter so alone? The angel reaches out to 
stay Abraham’s knife, the people stand between Saul and 
Jonathan, but no one intervenes on the daughter’s behalf, 
though female companions appear to weep for her virgin¬ 
ity upon the mountains. Another narrative analogy rein¬ 
forces the point: Miriam meets a returning victorious 
Moses (Exodus 15) accompanied by “all the women . . . 
with timbrels and dancing.” With timbrels and dancing, 
too, “the women” greet the victorious Saul and David on 
their return home (1 Samuel 18). By contrast the daughter 
stands before her father isolated, apparently bound to his 
will, a patriarchal victim. In turn, her isolation points back 
to Jephthah’s own experience of familial (especially patri¬ 
archal) rejection. What we see is a vicious cycle, a cycle of 
abuse. Ironically, the rejected child, whose desire is for 
acceptance and security, destroys his own child. Human 
failure ensures that oppression accompanies Israel’s deliv¬ 
erance from oppression. 

D. Conclusion 

The narrative of the Hebrew Bible is multifaceted and 
richly rewards the careful and imaginative reader. There 
are many ways of reading that have found favor with the 
communities that have treasured these stories. No account 
can do justice to them all. Rather we have selected some 
features of the text and pointed to ways of response that 
both draw upon contemporary understanding of how lit¬ 
erature is read and also contribute to the interpretive 
traditions of the great communities of the book. 
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NA§BEH, TELL EN- (M.R. 170143). A site situated 
ca. 12 km N of Jerusalem along the main road which leads 
from Jerusalem to Shechem/Samaria. The tell is generally 
identified with biblical MIZPAH of Benjamin (Josh 18:26; 
cf. 1 Sam 7:5-11); some reject this identification, however, 
preferring to identify Nabi Samwil (ca. 8 km NW of 
Jerusalem) with Mizpah. Albright (1948: 203) has alterna¬ 
tively suggested that Tell en-Na$beh may have been ancient 
Ataroth-addar. 

A. The Site 

Tell en-Na§beh lies on a spur (ca. 770-784 m above sea 
level) which connects with a mountain on the N. Deep 
valleys surround the site on the other three sides. A 
fortification wall laid out in a large oval, which measures 
ca. 265 m N-S and 160 m E-W, encompasses ca. 32 
dunams. In addition to its strategic importance along the 
main N-S central hills road, after the division of the 
kingdom it became particularly important as a border 
defensive town. 

B. History of the Site 

After an initial occupation with a small settlement in the 
EB, the site was deserted until it was reoccupied ca. 1100 

B. c., apparently by the Israelites. The city was the scene of 
the rallying of Israel’s forces in retaliation against Benja¬ 
min for the rape-murder of the Levite’s concubine (Judges 
20). It later was part of the circuit of the prophet Samuel 
(1 Sam 7:16-17). Following the division of the kingdom, 
Asa apparently fortified the site in an effort to secure his 
N border against Israel (1 Kgs 15:17-22; see also below). 
After Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem and ap¬ 
pointed Gedaliah governor of Judah, Gedaliah established 
his residence at Mizpah, where he was later assassinated (2 
Kgs 25:22-25; Jeremiah 40-41). 

After the Exile, the city became the capital of the district 
(Neh 3:7), and during the Maccabean revolt, it was where 
Judas mustered his army against Gorgias (1 Macc 3:46). 

C. The Excavations 

1. Chalcolithic—EB. The only evidence for these peri¬ 
ods is occasional sherds on the site and in caves. The caves, 
most of which are around the base of the tell, were primar¬ 
ily used for burial, but there is evidence of occupation in 
some. 

2. Iron Age I. The tell was unoccupied through the EB, 
MB, and LB, but was reoccupied in the 11th century b.c. 
The excavations have revealed part of the fortification wall, 
which averaged only about a meter thick, into which were 
integrated at least two towers. Parts of the domestic area 
have also been discovered. 

3. Iron Age II. a. The Fortification System. An offset- 
inset defensive wall was traced around the entire 660 m 
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circuit of the tell. Nine or ten towers were incorporated 
into the system. The outer face of the wall stood ca. 12-14 
m above the surface, while the interior stood 8—10 m high. 
The wall averaged 4 m thick, and the towers added another 
2—5 m. The towers were defended with glacis, while several 
sections of the wall had the added strengthening and 
protection of buttresses, retaining walls, or glacis. The wall 
was built of heldstones, which were only slightly dressed. 
They were bonded with clay mortar and chinked with 
small stones. A thick plaster covered the lower sections of 
the wall (ca. 4.5—5 m) to prevent scaling by the enemy. 
Beyond the wall was a fosse, 2-5 m wide, which is the only 
fosse found at an Iron Age site in Palestine. 

A peculiar feature of the fortifications is the inconsistent 
quality of construction. It appears that it was built in 
sections (indeed some sections are not connected to each 
other). Perhaps the wall was built by groups of corvee 
laborers, who were required to meet certain work quotas. 
Such an inference may be corroborated in the biblical texts 
describing the strife between Baasha and Asa. Upon Baa- 
sha’s retreat from Judah’s border, “King Asa made a 
proclamation to all Judah, . . . and they carried away the 
stones of Ramah and its timber, with which Baasha had 
been building; and with them King Asa built Geba of 
Benjamin and Mizpah” (1 Kgs 15:22). 

The city gate at Tell en-Nasbeh is one of the best pre¬ 
served from ancient Palestine. It was a two-entry gate with 
an opening 4.2 m wide which was apparently 2.2 m high. 
Benches lined the cubicles between the piers and along the 
wall and gate just outside the first set of piers. Sockets in 
the threshold of the outer piers indicate that two pivoting 
doors were used to close the gate. The doorjamb of the E 
pier still preserved the slot in which the bar that locked 
the gate would be stowed when the gate was open, and the 
W pier retained the hole in which the end of the bar was 
placed to lock the door. The gate design is unusual in that 
it is not a bent right or left access, but is a direct access, 
which still necessitated an entry route parallel to the city 
wall. 

A large open square (8 by 9 m) stood immediately in 
front of the gate and another was just inside. A covered 
channel drained both the squares and the city gate. 

Near one of the city gates was a stone pillar, a mawebah, 
like the one (with a basin nearby) found in the town gate 
of Tell en-Farah (N)—these both certainly had some cultic 
function. See TIRZAH (PLACE). 

The discovery of numerous Imlk royal store jar handles 
testifies to the alignment of the city with Judah, at least in 
the late 8th century b.c. In contrast, the excavations at 
Bethel, just 5 km to the N, yielded no such seal impres¬ 
sions. 

b. Domestic Remains. About a third of the area within 
the wall has eroded away completely to bedrock. Because 
of the absence of cisterns, it would appear that this area 
was not densely developed, since the presence of cisterns 
is common in developed areas. From the concentration of 
houses, it appears that the city may have accommodated a 
population of ca. 1,000. With few exceptions, no houses 
were built against the wall, but this area served as a street 
encircling the houses. Most of the houses of the town were 
very poorly built; however, some were fairly well-built with 
either monolithic or stacked drums, which supported the 


ceiling. The presence of strong pillars and stairs implies 
that some of the buildings had upper stories. 

Three examples of four-room houses were found built 
against the wall, and separated from the main group of 
buildings—these may have had a public function of some 
kind and perhaps were storehouses (for the collection of 
taxes?) or military structures. 

Water was supplied to the site mainly by cisterns, fifty- 
three of which were discovered on the site. A seasonal 
spring is on the SE edge of the mound, but it is often dried 
up during the summer months. 

c. Small Finds. Tell en-Nasbeh has yielded one of the 
most complete collections of Israelite pottery in the coun¬ 
try. Epigraphic finds included seven incised potsherds, 
various stone weights, and numerous seal impressions, 
among which were 68 Imlk seal impressions and several 
private seals, the most beautiful of which is the seal of 
“Jaazaniah servant of the king.” 

Bade, the original excavator of this site, suggested that 
Jaazaniah was one of Gedaliah’s officials and that he should 
be identified with Jaazaniah, the captain of the forces 
mentioned in both 2 Kgs 25:23 and Jer 40:8, but his 
identification is not absolutely certain. The seal depicts the 
representation of a cock, the earliest known representation 
of this bird in Palestine. Other finds include a short dedi¬ 
catory inscription in Neo-Babylonian, a cylinder seal, and 
numerous scarabs. 

Meager building remains testify to some occupation 
during the Persian period, and fragments of Attic pottery 
(ca. 540-420 b.c.) have been found on the site. Among 
other imported ware was an E Greek Clazomenian vessel, 
unique in Palestine, dating from 540—530 b.c. From this 
period numerous stamped seal impressions were found on 
pottery reading Ykd and Yrslm and about thirty reading 
M$h, which some have suggested is an abbreviation for 
Mizpah, but this is not convincing. In the inscription 
deciphered by N. Avigad, the name is written in full, Mwsh, 
which probably refers to Mosah, a locality W of Jerusalem. 

Wampler dated the Persian period settlement to 587- 
400 b.c.; he believed the site was abandoned after that 
tirqe. However, Albright and G. E. Wright have contended 
that occupation continued at Tell en-Nasbeh during the 
first half of the 4th century b.c. Evidence in the form ol 
surface and tomb finds (i.e., sherds and coins) testifies tc 
settlements during the Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine 
periods at nearby Kh. c Atara and Kh. Shweikha. 
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NASI. See SANHEDRIN. 


NATHAN (PERSON) [Heb ndtan ]. Var. NETHANIAH. 

1. A son of David born in Jerusalem to Bath-shua (Bath- 
sheba) (2 Sam 5:14; 1 Chr 3:5; 14:4). Three full brothers 
of Nathan’s are listed: Shammua (Shimea), Shobab, and 
Solomon. In addition, David had six sons born previously 
in Hebron to six different wives, and nine born in Jerusa¬ 
lem to unnamed wives, as well as many sons born to his 
concubines in Jerusalem. 

The genealogy of Jesus in Luke 3 includes this Nathan 
as the son of David through whom Jesus was descended (v 
31). Matthew's genealogy traces it through Solomon (1:6). 
The two genealogies thus diverge at this point, and they 
converge again (briefly) with Shealtiel and Zerubbabel 
(Matt 1:12; Luke 3:27). Many solutions have been pro¬ 
posed to the problem of the divergences between these 
genealogies (see Johnson 1969: 139-252). The one pre¬ 
ferred here sees the Matthean genealogy as giving Jesus’ 
legal lineage; the Lukan, his natural lineage (Marshall Luke 
NIGTC, 157-62), but the definitive solution undoubtedly 
has not yet been advanced. 

This Nathan is also mentioned in Zech 12:12, an escha¬ 
tological passage that lists several houses (i.e., families) that 
will mourn a messianic figure who has been pierced. Four 
families are mentioned by name (vv 12-13): David’s and 
his son Nathan’s, and Levi’s and his grandson Shimei’s, 
representing royal and priestly (i.e., civil and religious) 
authority, respectively. 

Zech 12:12 conceivably could be referring instead to the 
prophet Nathan (see Mitchell Haggai and Zechariah ICC, 
333). If so, then royal, prophetic, and priestly traditions 
all are represented in vv 12-13, and the Shimei there 
could be Saul’s descendant, representing the (failed) dy¬ 
nasty of the first king. This seems less likely than the first 
proposal, however. 

2. A prophet in David’s time who figured prominently 
in events at three critical junctures in David’s life: (1) he 
delivered the dynastic promise to David; (2) he confronted 
David about his sin involving Bathsheba and Uriah; and 
(3) he intervened on Solomon’s behalf in the struggle for 
succession to David’s throne. 

Nathan first appears, with no introduction and no pedi¬ 
gree, in the crucial and much discussed 2 Samuel 7 (par¬ 
alleled at 1 Chronicles 17), in which he delivers to David 
the important promise of a perpetual dynasty (see Kaiser 
1974; McCarter 2 Samuel AB, 190—231). His first word to 
David, delivered on his own authority (v 3)—that David 
should build a house for YHWH—was overruled by 
YHWH himself. He appeared to Nathan in a night vision 
(vv 4, 17), with his message about David’s dynasty and his 


son’s place in building YHWH's house. Nathan then deliv¬ 
ered this message via the classical prophetic formula 
(“Thus says YHWH”—vv 5, 17), and David responded 
with a prayer of thanksgiving (vv 18-29). 

Nathan’s greatest moments came in his confrontation 
with David after David’s two great sins (2 Samuel 12). 
Here, he boldly and courageously accused the king of 
gross sin. He used a fictional legal case to do this, at which 
David became incensed at the injustice perpetrated (vv 1- 
6). Nathan dramatically pointed out that David himself 
was the wrongdoer (vv 7-9), and pronounced a sentence 
(vv 10-12). (Nathan appears in this role in the superscrip¬ 
tion to Psalm 51.) David immediately repented, and Na¬ 
than pronounced forgiveness, but declared that the child 
born of the adulterous affair would die (vv 13-14). After 
this happened, David and Bathsheba were blessed with 
another son, Solomon, and Nathan was the bearer of a 
message of comfort to them at this time (vv 24-25). 

Nathan next appears as Bathsheba’s and Solomon’s ally 
in the struggle for succession to the senile David’s throne 
(1 Kings I). He was excluded, along with several other 
officials, from Adonijah’s installment as king (vv 7—10), 
and he helped Bathsheba plan a strategy for having Solo¬ 
mon installed (vv 11-14). Both of them appeared before 
David, reminding him of a promise he apparently had 
made to make Solomon king (vv 13, 17, 30). In response, 
David authorized Solomon’s installation as king (vv 28- 
37); consequently, Nathan and Zadok the priest anointed 
Solomon king (v 45), and Adonijah was displaced (vv 41- 
53). 

Nathan appears in these texts (especially the first two) as 
a court prophet with free access to the king, yet as one 
who spoke with the authority and boldness of the classical 
prophets of the 8th century and later. He certainly does 
not appear as beholden to the king in the way the 400 
court prophets that Ahab consulted do (1 Kings 22). He 
also appears as a historian of sorts: the “Chronicles of 
Nathan the Prophet” are mentioned in 1 Chr 29:29 and 2 
Chr 9:29 as being among the historical records for the 
reigns of David and Solomon. His prophetic authority 
appears again later, when Hezekiah installed Levites with 
musical instruments in the temple, according to YHWH’s 
command through “David and Gad the king’s seer and 
Nathan the prophet” (2 Chr 29:25). He also was likely the 
Nathan of 1 Kgs 4:5 (see 4 below). 

3. The father of Igal, who was one of David’s select 
group of thirty mighty men (2 Sam 23:36). He was from 
Zobah, a region N of Dan. In 1 Chronicles, he is listed as 
the brother of Joel, rather than as the father of Igal 
(11:38). McCarter (2 Samuel AB, 494-95), emending the 
verse in Samuel at several points, based upon OG readings 
and the parallel in 1 Chr 11:38, reads it as follows: “Igal 
son of Nathan, the commander of the army of the Hag- 
rites.” 

4. The father of two of King Solomon’s officials: Aza- 
riah, who was over the district prefects, and Zabud, a priest 
and the “king’s friend” (1 Kgs 4:5). It is impossible to tell 
whether this Nathan is David s son (see 1 above), or the 
prophet (see 2 above), or someone else; most scholars see 
him as either of the first two. Of these, it would appear 
more plausible that he was the prophet, given (1) the 
positive role the prophet played in Solomon’s accession; 
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and the facts that (2) Solomon may have been loath to give 
a brother’s (and possible rival’s) sons high positions in his 
administration, and (3) his son Zabud was the “king’s 
friend,” an unlikely title for a nephew. 

5. The son of Attai and father of Zabad (1 Chr 2:36). 
His name is found in a lengthy Judahite genealogy (2:3- 
4:23), specifically, among the descendants of Jerahmeel, 
son of Hezron (2:25-41). His grandfather was an Egyptian 
slave, to whom Sheshan gave one of his daughters in 
marriage, since he had no sons (2:34-35). 

6. One of the “leading men” sent by Ezra to Iddo and 
others at Casiphia (a place otherwise unknown), to ask him 
to provide Levites for Ezra to perform religious services 
(Ezra 8:16; 1 Esdr 8:44). Thirty-eight Levites were pro¬ 
vided, along with 220 temple servants to attend them (Ezra 
8:18-20). This Nathan may have been the same one men¬ 
tioned in Ezra 10:39, a son of Binnui (MT Bani), one of 
those who put away their foreign wives and children dur¬ 
ing the reforms of Ezra (cf. the variant Nethaniah in 1 
Esdr 9:34). 
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NATHAN-MELECH (PERSON) [Heb netan-melek]. A 
chamberlain under Josiah, king of Judah (2 Kgs 23:11). 
Josiah removed the horses dedicated to Samas, the sun- 
god, which were near the chambers of Nathan-melech, as 
part of his purge of the Jerusalem cult. Nathan-melech is 
called a saris, often translated “eunuch,” but the term need 
not be understood in the literal sense. Though similar to 
the Arabic root sarisa, meaning “to be impotent,” the term 
is actually an Aramaic loanword of Akkadian origin (sa 
rest), which means “he who is at the head (of the king).” 
The exact status of a saris is difficult to determine, for the 
term is given to officials of various standing in the court 
(Gen 37:36; 1 Kgs 22:9; 2 Kgs 18:17; 20:18; 25:19). The 
name “Nathan-melech” means “the King has given.” It is a 
theophoric name declaring that the child has been given 
(ntn) by the deity (mlk). Melech is not the name of a deity, 
but a title (king) and may refer to Yahweh as King. How¬ 
ever, it is also possible that it refers to Molech, whose 
worship is mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures (1 Kgs 
11:7; 2 Kgs 23:10; Jer 32:35) or to the Ammonite deity, 
Milcom (1 Kgs 11:33; Jer 49:1, probably to be identified 
with Molech). For further discussion see Gray Kings OTL; 
and IPN. 

Pauline A. Viviano 


NATHANAEL (PERSON) [Gk Nathanael]. 1. A priest 
from the line of Pashhur, required by Ezra to dismiss his 
foreign wife (1 Esdr 9:22). 

2. A relative of the fictional Judith, identified in the 
opening genealogy of the book’s second half (Jdt 8:1). 
Designed to provide the book’s heroine with an exemplary 


Jewish heritage, there is little point in treating the geneal¬ 
ogy, and the reference to Nathanael in particular, as 
historical (Enslin 1972: 109-10; Lamparter 1972: 161; 
Zenger 1981: 434). In this case, as in others, the names 
have been drawn from other biblical texts (cf. Neh 12:21; 
see Zenger 1981: 485). 
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3. A disciple of Jesus from Cana in Galilee (John 1:45- 
51; 21:2). Nathanael was brought to Jesus by Philip, who 
confessed Jesus to be “him of whom Moses in the law and 
also the prophets wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph.” The testimony, apparently alluding to Deut 
18:15, 18, identified Jesus as the prophetic figure expected 
by some circles within lst-century Judaism. Philip’s testi¬ 
mony was met with disbelief by Nathanael, who re¬ 
sponded, “Can anything good come out of Nazareth?” His 
disbelief was apparently based on the scriptural lore that 
neither the awaited prophet nor the Messiah would have 
Galilean origins (John 7:40-44). 

The rejoinder identifies Nathanael as a serious student 
of the scriptures, a trait confirmed by the evangelist’s 
description of him as having been seated under a fig tree 
prior to Philip’s invitation. In rabbinic tradition, fig trees 
were frequently cited as appropriate locales for teachers to 
discuss the meaning of the scriptures with their students 
(Str-B 2. 371). Further indications of Nathanael’s scrip¬ 
tural competency are to be found in his use of “Rabbi” to 
address Jesus and the allusion to Jacob’s vision at Bethel 
(Gen 28:12) at the conclusion of Jesus’ dialogue with him. 

In the encounter between Jesus and Nathanael, Jesus 
enigmatically proclaims Nathanael to be a true Israelite 
and wins his adherence by a demonstration of his super¬ 
human knowledge. As is frequently the case in the fourth 
gospel, those who come to faith in Jesus because of his 
superhuman power or knowledge express their faith in a 
profound christological statement. Nathanael professed 
Jesus to be the Messiah, “You are the Son of God! You are 
the King of Israel!” 

Nathanael, the true Israelite, is then promised a vision 
of the Son of Man by Jesus (John 1:51). The verse contain¬ 
ing the promise was most probably an originally indepen¬ 
dent unit of material, appended to the story of Nathanael 
by the evangelist. In his gospel, it serves to identify Nathan¬ 
ael as a representative disciple (cf. the plural, “you will 
see”) to whom the vision of the Son of Man is promised. 
Seeing Jesus is characteristic of faith and discipleship in 
the fourth gospel (John 1:39). 

In the promise of the vision of the Son of Man, Jesus 
offers a self-revelation to Nathanael. The promise’s allu¬ 
sion to the vision of Jacob (- Israel; cf. Gen 32:28-30) at 
Bethel is best understood within the Jewish tradition ot 
paraphrasing the scriptures. In context, Jesus’ saying iden¬ 
tifies Jesus in glory as the revelation (manifestation) ot 
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God. Thus Nathanael, who has been seen by Jesus, is one 
who will see who Jesus truly is. In this respect he is a “true 
Israelite,” meriting from Jesus a title of honor which stands 
in contrast to “the Jews,” a title used of Jewish leaders with 
pejorative connotations in the fourth gospel. 

Nathanael is not mentioned in the Synoptic Gospels, but 
Christian tradition has had a tendency to identify him with 
BARTHOLOMEW whose name comes after that of Philip 
in the Synoptics’ listing of the Twelve (Matt 10:3; Mark 
3:18; Luke 6:14; Acts 1:13). Although Bartholomew is a 
patronymic name, leaving open the possibility that he had 
a proper, personal Hebrew name, there is no historical 
evidence to support the identification of Nathanael and 
Bartholomew. Most probably the desire to find the name 
of Nathanael, whose discipleship is celebrated in John 
1:45-51, on the list of the twelve disciples led to the 
confusion between Nathanael and Bartholomew. 
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NATIONALITY AND POLITICAL IDEN¬ 
TITY. The term “nation” is commonly employed in OT 
studies, being the standard translation of Heb gdy (as 
opposed to “people,” the standard translation of Heb (i am) 
(TWAT 1: 965-73; THAT 2: 290-325; Hpgenhavn 1988: 
23-42). Yet the modern use of the term and its derivates 
(“nationality,” “nationalism”) has special features, not nec¬ 
essarily to be found in the quite different situation of 
biblical times. The possibility of (unperceived) misunder¬ 
standings is a real one; in particular, the current idea that 
Israel was a “nation” (in its modern sense) is doubtful and 
in any case the subject for specific research. 

As is well known, the terminology and the very same 
historical reality of the “national states” are the result of 
the great political movements of the late 18th century: 
The American declaration of independence (1776) and 
the French Revolution (1791) established the transfer of 
sovereignty from kings to peoples, eventually giving birth 
to the national states, i.e., states coincident with ethnic 
boundaries (Weil 1938; Kohn 1956; Guyomar 1974; 
Ranum 1975). European history in the 19th century is 
largely the history of the progressive constitution of na¬ 
tional states—the political movements being deeply em¬ 
bedded in the “romantic” culture of the time (with its 
positive evaluation of peoples, national traditions, lan¬ 
guage, etc.). In the 20th century the national idea gained 
a worldwide extension (being applied to new states emerg¬ 
ing from decolonization: Cohen and Middleton 1970). But 
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at the same time it underwent various processes of crisis 
(cf., e.g., Shafer 1955; Deutsch 1962; Snyder 1968; Man- 
cur 1982; Gellner 1983): application to quite artificial 
entities, extremization in the form of nationalism (not 
devoid of racist implications); challenge by the interna¬ 
tional character of new political movements; and lastly a 
growing inadequacy to face the needs of an advanced 
capitalism and a “world-system” market. 

The flourishing of nationality as the leading model of 
political organization seems therefore to be quite limited 
in time. During the long millennia from the birth of the 
state to the late 18th century, other models were mostly in 
use: from the city-state to the universal empire, from the 
feudal system to the centralized monarchy—with the prin¬ 
ciple usually well on the fore that the state (including the 
people) was the personal belonging of its sovereign (be it 
king or god). The application of the term “nation” to 
political realities in the old periods of history is possible 
(cf., e.g., the use of “nation” with reference to ethnic 
groups at a stateless stage: Mair 1962: 15-16; and case 
studies like Bailey 1960), but is always in need of a specific 
definition in order to avoid the suspect of anachronism. 
On the other hand, the nationalistic trends in past-century 
Europe were effective in shaping the institutional history 
of Israel in terms of a search for national unification. 
(Clements 1976: 142-43; Sasson 1981). 


A. Political Identity in the Ancient Near East 

1. The Archaic Counterposition “Us” vs. “The Others” 

2. The Lack of Ethnic Motivations in Political Conflicts 

3. The Territorial State and the Role of the Tribe 

4. The Early Iron Age: From Tribe to “National” State 

5. Evolution and Decline of the National States 

B. “National” Identity in Israel 

1. Preliminary Remarks 

2. The “Tribal” Picture 

3. The Monarchic Picture 

4. The Exilic and Postexilic Pictures 


A. Political Identity in the Ancient Near East 

1. The Archaic Counterposition “Us” vs. “The Oth¬ 
ers.” In the early stages of development of the state in the 
ANE there is no place for the national state. On the one 
hand, the prevailing dimension is that of the city-state (so 
that a single people is often divided into a multitude of 
states); on the other hand, the processes of unification in 
Egypt and lower Mesopotamia gave birth to a counterposi¬ 
tion between the inhabitants of the more civilized alluvium 
and the “barbarians” of the surrounding areas—a counter¬ 
position more cultural (also cosmological, in a sense) than 
nationalistic in nature. The Egyptians, by locating the Nile 
valley at the center of the world, distinguish their own land 
as t3 from the neighboring countries as h3swt , the fertile 
valley (kmt) from the surrounding desert (dsrt), and even 
label only Egyptians as really “men” (rmt), and conse¬ 
quently their own language as the only “human language.” 
The same approach is found in the Sumerian world, with 
the counterposition between the land (= lower Mesopota¬ 
mia) as kalam and the hilly seats of the foreigners as 
kur.kur.ra (Limet 1978; Steiner 1982). In both the Egyp¬ 
tian and the Sumerian cultures the feeling of superiority 
leads to describe the strangers/foreigners as inferior, 
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hardly human, beings—lacking the basic features of cul¬ 
ture. This counterposition (“us” vs. “the others”) cannot 
be considered as a kind of nationalism, however; and the 
various “foreign peoples” (Helck 1964; Limet 1972), albeit 
listed in stereotyped sequences (e.g., Uphill 1965-66), are 
just a component of the chaotic periphery threatening the 
cosmic order established by the god (and maintained by 
the sovereigns) at the center of the world. 

2. The Lack of Ethnic Motivations in Political Con¬ 
flicts. In lower Mesopotamia, the close contact between 
Sumerians and Akkadians produced an obvious conscious¬ 
ness of linguistic, ethnic, and cultural differentiations 
(Sollberger 1960; Kraus 1970; Cooper 1973). It has been 
observed, however, that ethnic identity was never an impor¬ 
tant political factor, neither in the inner (political, admin¬ 
istrative, religious) relationships, nor even in conflicts be¬ 
tween bordering states (Jacobsen 1939). The rise of Sargon 
of Akkad has been often (in the early stages of research) 
presented as the result of a new wave of Semitic intruders, 
as a conscious attempt to establish a Semitic empire over 
the Sumerian cities, as a climax in the assumed conflict 
between the two ethnic groups. Such implications are not 
present in the documents of the time, and the resulting 
“Akkadization” of the written official records is only the 
result of the location of the new capital city in a Semitic¬ 
speaking area. Quite different is the ethnic and cultural 
animosity against the barbarian invaders of the Guti dy¬ 
nasty. Again, the so-called “Sumerian renaissance” is well 
characterized by its use of the Sumerian language in the 
administration, because of the location of the capital city 
Ur in the Sumerian area, but any kind of discriminating 
politics against the Akkadians is lacking—the kings of Ur 
bearing the title of “kings of Sumer and Akkad.” In the 
following Old-Babylonian (OB) period, Sumerian became 
a dead language, but the new element of the West-Semitic 
Amorites kept Mesopotamia in a multilinguistic state, 
again with no political relevance attached to the ethnic 
groups. As soon as the Amorites were culturally assimi¬ 
lated, their origin made no difference in their status as 
members of the state. 

The same situation has been studied in N Syria, where 
Hurrian and West-Semitic groups closely intermingled in 
the same states, as Alalah (where the Hurrians prevail) or 
Ugarit (where the Semites prevail). Also in this case, some 
proposals about an ethnic interpretation of the political 
relationships have been shown not to be supported by the 
documents of the time (Paltiel 1981). Even the onomastic 
habits in the royal houses were not simply the reflection of 
ethnic affiliation, but took into account political purposes 
and marriage links (Liverani 1978). 

Lastly, the political role of the ethnic groups of Indo- 
Iranians in the Mitanni kingdom has been clearly overeval¬ 
uated by the peculiar trends of prewar Germany, and is 
now quite discredited (Kammenhuber 1968). In any event, 
the issue of the Indo-Iranians is one of political elitism 
rather than the formulation of a “national” state. 

3. The Territorial State and the Role of the THbe. 
During the Bronze Age, i.e., from the “urban revolution” 
at the end of the 4th millennium to the 13th century b.c., 
states had a “territorial” nature. Individuals belonged to 
one state just because they were resident in its territory— 
with no consideration of their ethnic affiliation or origin. 
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The king, residing in a “palace” in the capital city, was the 
sovereign of the territory controlled by that city, i.e., he 
exerted a “monopoly” of taxation on the surrounding 
villages, he was the head of the administrative organization 
(in its largest sense, including cult and army), he was 
recognized as the representative of the local god. The 
king’s subjects were basically divided into two categories: 
(a) the “free” population, mainly peasants and pastoralists, 
residing in villages, engaged in food production, owning 
the means of production (land and cattle), dependent on 
the king on a fiscal basis only; and (b) the “king’s servants,” 
mainly engaged in specialized activities, residing in the 
capital city, using means of production which belonged to 
the palace, therefore dependent on the king in their 
working relationships. The inner structure of the state was 
socioeconomic; linguistic and ethnic qualifications were 
irrelevant. 

This general picture obtained also in Syria-Palestine 
(Buccellati 1967), divided during the Bronze Age into a 
multitude of kingdoms, centered on capital cities and 
governed by local kings (leaving aside the higher sover¬ 
eignty imposed in some periods by foreign empires, which 
did not alter the local political structure). The kingdom 
was designated by the name of its capital city (e.g., Ugarit), 
to which the titulary of the king makes reference (e.g., RN 
king of Ugarit). In the case of a larger kingdom encom¬ 
passing more cities, the minor ones would be ruled by 
“vassal” kings, in a system of “Chinese boxes.” Quite sel¬ 
dom, in countries devoid of important cities, the kingdoms 
were named after the country (e.g., Amurru, Nuhashshe). 
In any case, what was evidenced was a territorial unit, not 
an ethnic one. 

The system outlined above is valid for discussions of the 
sedentary and urbanized population. The pastoral ele¬ 
ment had a quite different social and political organiza¬ 
tion, based on kinship relations instead of residence. The 
relevance of this “tribal” sector in the “dimorphic” society 
of the Bronze Age was subject to some fluctuations 
through time. The apex of their impact on the territorial 
states took place ca. 2,000 b.c., in the “intermediate pe¬ 
riod” between EB and MB (Kamp and Yoffee 1980); and 
was still important during the MB period, when many 
kingdoms in upper Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine had 
a double designation according to the capital city and the 
surrounding tribe. So the king of Mari was also king of the 
Hana (tribe); the king of Tuttul was also king of the 
Amnanum (tribe); the king of Abattum was also king of 
the Rabbum (tribe); etc. Even in lower Mesopotamia the 
Amorite penetration gave origin to similar cases: e.g., the 
king of Uruk was also king of the Amnanum. The MB 
kingdoms seem to be composed of two elements, the 
territorial one (the capital city and its territory) and the 
tribal one. Their spatial coincidence may have been only 
partial, and their nature was quite different (residence in 
one case; kinship in the other). 

Later on, during the LB period, the tribal sector became 
less and less important, its political role completely mar¬ 
ginal, and its relations with the kings palace tendentiallv 
hostile. The double labeling disappeared in the 17th cen¬ 
tury. Syria and Palestine in the LB Age were politically 
shaped according to the “territorial” model in its most 
“pure” form—the residual tribes (Ahlamu in upper Meso- 
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potamia, Sutu in Syria; the Shasu in Palestine according to 
the Egyptian sources) were considered .outside the reach 
of the king’s control. 

4. The Early Iron Age: From THbe to “National” State. 

At the end of the Bronze Age, the territorial states under¬ 
went a serious inner (socioeconomic) crisis (Strange 1987): 
the palace organization collapsed, and the tribal element 
acquired a new preeminence. Peoples of nomadic origin 
gained control especially of the inner belt (almost aban¬ 
doned after the flourishing in the EB Age) between the 
most urbanized coastal plains and the steppe plateau: the 
Arameans in Syria and in upper Mesopotamia; Ammon¬ 
ites, Moabites, and Edomites in Transjordan. A coloniza¬ 
tion took place in the hilly country of Cisjordan (Israelites), 
which was previously unsettled. Arameans and Chaldeans 
further penetrated the alluvium of lower Mesopotamia, 
which was subject to an agricultural and demographic 
crisis and partly reduced to swamps and pasturelands. 

The characteristic “model” of the Iron Age state was no 
longer territorial: it was a state based on tribal kinship. 
The state took its name from the ruling “house” (bet PN), 
and the members of the state were its “sons” (bene PN), as 
if all the population was a huge “extended family” ulti¬ 
mately going back to a common tribal ancestor. From the 
old stock of the “Ahlamu Arameans” a number of tribal 
states came into being in upper Mesopotamia (Bit Adini on 
the Middle Euphrates, Bit Bahyani in the Habur triangle, 
Bit Zamani on the Upper Tigris) and in N Syria (Bit Gusi 
or Bit Agusi in the Aleppo area; cf. also Bit Gabbar as the 
ruling dynasty in Sam’al); while the Aramean tribes kept 
their political autonomy in southern Mesopotamia (Bit 
Yakini, Bit Dakkuri, Bit Ammukani, Bit Sha’alli, Bit Shi- 
lani). In Palestine the same picture can be deduced from 
the names of the Bene c Ammon and the Bene Yisra?el them¬ 
selves. In cases where the new states were named after a 
regional name (like Moab, Edom, Judah) it is doubtful 
whether they were topographical or tribal in origin. 

Of course, it is not only a matter of names. The impli¬ 
cation is that the members of the state were no longer just 
the inhabitants of a region, but rather individuals belong¬ 
ing to the same tribe—linked together by birth (or “blood”) 
ties, common language, common traditions (as revealed by 
genealogies and by etiological stories), and the common 
worship of a tribal god. The counterposition between states 
acquired nationalistic elements as well. The political be¬ 
longing and relationships were, in the last analysis, in¬ 
scribed into the individual’s birth; and the “model” state 
would encompass all the members of the same “nation” 
and nobody else (unless in the form of foreign residents). 

It is lastly to be noticed that the national element was 
characteristic of the Iron Age states not only in the West 
Semitic world of Syria and Palestine. Similar trends can be 
pointed out also on the Anatolia, Armenian, and Iranian 
highlands: the kingdoms of the Phrygians or the Lydians 
in Anatolia, or those of the Manneans or the Medians in 
Iran had a “national” basis and characterization hardly 
precedented in the Bronze Age. 

5. Evolution and Decline of the National States. Of 
course, the national features of tribal origin were immedi¬ 
ately challenged by the remains of the old territorial king¬ 
doms. The passing of time produced a progressive reestab¬ 
lishment of the territorial ties, the sedentary and urban 
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elements recovered their preeminence at the expense of 
the tribal pastoralists, and the kinship relationships were 
reshaped in the form of administrative structures. The 
results were different in different areas: in Syria and 
Palestine a compromise was reached between territorial 
and tribal elements; in lower Mesopotamia the tribes re¬ 
mained politically separated from (and antagonistic to) the 
old temple-cities; in Assyria and in Egypt some kind of 
“nationalistic” feeling was added to the traditional views of 
centralization and imperialistic expansion. 

Later on, the advancing empires of Assyria, Babylon, 
and Persia successfully acted in order to destroy the nation¬ 
alities in the subdued regions—in order to produce a 
homogeneous texture throughout the territory of the em¬ 
pire. The transformation of the conquered kingdoms into 
“provinces” (later “satrapies”), the destruction of temples 
and palaces (the seat of the local cultural and religious 
traditions), the establishment of a unified administration, 
and the presence of imperial officials, the recourse to 
cross-deportations (especially affecting the ruling elites), 
were all powerful means for the overcoming of the national 
dimension, and even for the linguistic and cultural unifi¬ 
cation of the Near East. The residual (or renovated) na¬ 
tionalistic movements were by now framed not more in a 
pluralistic background of contending nations, but in a 
context of resistance by the local ethnic groups against an 
all-embracing and superimposed ideology and govern¬ 
ment—a situation that was inherited by the Hellenistic and 
Roman empires. 

B. “National” Identity in Israel 

L Preliminary Remarks. When dealing with the topic 
“Nationality and Political Identity” in ancient Israel, a 
problem is immediately perceived, which is common to 
every historical subject in OT studies. Scholars can make 
use of a more traditional approach, by using the state¬ 
ments contained in the OT books as bits of evidence for 
the times to which they refer, or they can use a more 
critical approach, by using the same statements as evidence 
for the times in which they were written. It is evident how 
different the two counterposed possibilities are: namely, 
to accept the institutional evolution outlined in the OT 
(from tribal confederacy to united kingdom, eventually 
divided, conquered and exiled, and to be restored as a 
religious community); or to read it as a series of flashbacks, 
all of them belonging to the postexilic period, and whose 
connection with the “real” history of previous periods is 
quite doubtful. In the present article, the traditional frame 
will be maintained, but the critical caution will be intro¬ 
duced time and again. In any case, the entire institutional 
development of ancient Israel takes place within the Iron 
Age (the patriarchal legends can be left aside, of course), 
in a period when some kind of “national” identification 
was historically possible—even though the scenery of the 
first Iron Age is completely different from those of the 
Assyrian, Achaemenian or Hellenistic empires. 

2. The “TVibal” Picture. The picture provided by the 
OT traditions of the periods of the conquest and of the 
Judges fits quite properly into the developmental para¬ 
digm “from tribe to state”—and it must be said that these 
traditions provided a basic contribution to the very build¬ 
ing of the paradigm in the Semitic world, along with early 
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Islamic history (Moscati 1962). The Canaanite city-states 
are the representatives of the Bronze Age system of terri¬ 
torial states in the sedentary-urbanized component of the 
population. The league of the twelve tribes, on the other 
hand, is a case of pastoral groups giving birth to a larger 
political unit, to which the term “nation” can be applied— 
with common leaders (Moses, Joshua, the Judges), with a 
political structure reproducing the kinship relationships, 
with the national god Yahweh. The “nation” is already 
existent before the conquest, so that only a territory is 
needed to establish a national state. The conquest brings 
about the inclusion of the former local settlements (villages 
becoming clans of the Israelite tribes), and the destruction 
(or more seldom the inclusion) of former polides. After 
the conquest some areas and cities are “left” outside the 
Israelite league, so that belonging to the Israelite political 
unit is (at least tendentially) coincident with the ethnic unit 
itself. Besides Israel, other national polities exist, the result 
of foreign immigration (Philistines: but their pentapolis 
has no political unity) or of parallel developments (Am¬ 
mon, Moab, Edom). 

The “classical” reconstruction (Alt 1925, 1930; Noth 
1930) has been criticized and has become obsolete on 
many points: the pastoral nature of the tribe; the league 
as an “amphictyony” (de Geus 1976); the arrival of Israel 
from outside Palestine; the nomadic origins. A new para¬ 
digm has developed in the USA, in which Israel is consti¬ 
tuted following an inner social upheaval rather than an 
immigration (Mendenhall 1962, 1973; Gottwald 1979). 
This “new paradigm” is certainly important in many re¬ 
spects, yet it changes very little the institutional picture of 
the premonarchic period: we are in any case dealing with 
some kind of “national” unity (whatever the origin of its 
components and the reasons for its constitution). The 
underscoring of the early and decisive role played by the 
covenant (Mendenhall) and by the national worship of 
Yahweh (Gottwald), as well as the counterposition (be it 
ethnic or social) to the Canaanites in any case strengthens 
the national hypothesis. 

Much more drastic is the criticism coming from Euro¬ 
pean scholarly circles on the historical reliability of the 
traditional picture, because of the late date of the docu¬ 
ments in which the traditions are embedded (a difficulty 
surmounted by the Alt-Noth school through a high dating 
of the documentary sources, and practically ignored by 
the partisans of the “revolution” hypothesis). A “moder¬ 
ate” solution is that the system of the twelve tribes cannot 
be earlier than the monarchic period (e.g., de Vaux 1973: 
37-65), and its origin should be sought in the administra¬ 
tive partitions of the united monarchy. This solution would 
mean the overturning of the traditional paradigm: instead 
of “from tribe to state” we would have “from state to tribe,” 
and the emphasis would be on the artificial (as contrasted 
to genetic) origin of the tribal links. A more “radical” 
solution is that the tribal system is basically a forgery of 
postexilic times, and that the outer origin of the Israelites 
as well as their conflicts with the former inhabitants of the 
land are the reflection of what happened when (and after) 
some exiled groups came back in Palestine (cf. recently 
Lemche 1985). In both cases, we have no evidence for any 
national entity “Israel” in the premonarchical period; and 
the scenario of the book of Judges is a mythical model for 
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the conditions obtaining in Palestine during the Achae- 
menian and Hellenistic periods. 

Apart from the problem of the late date of the texts, 
some important arguments favor the “negative” position: 
the artificial nature of the twelve tribes league (the docu¬ 
ments more confidently assigned to an early date preserve 
the memory of different groupings) and of their political 
system in general; the legendary (even mythical) nature of 
the stories about the Judges, and the etiological nature of 
most stories about the Conquest; the late emergence (not 
before the exilic age) of the role of the covenant and of 
the traditions about Exodus and Conquest in the Prophets 
and the Psalms (Lemche 1985: 306-85); lastly the progres¬ 
sive growth of Yahweh toward a role of “national” god 
which seems anachronistic in the formative period. 

Data outside the OT are extremely scanty for the 13th— 
12th centuries. The mention of Israel in the Merenptah 
stela (Ahlstrom and Edelman 1985) cannot prove nor 
disprove anything; other topographical or tribal names 
(e.g., the Y'qb-H of Thutmose III or the *Bny Rhm of the 
Beth Shan stela) are even more uncertain. The very exis¬ 
tence of a political entity “Israel” before the monarchic 
period must remain a matter of doubt; and even more 
uncertain is its institutional structure (including the pres¬ 
ence or absence of any “national” self-identification). The 
solution depends largely on the validity attached to later 
traditions. 

3. The Monarchic Picture. Political conditions change 
around 1000 b.c. with the constitution of a large kingdom 
in Palestine, a kingdom largely inhabited by Israelites and 
considered by the Israelite tradition to complete the trend 
toward a national state. According to the tradition (esp. 1 
Samuel 8), a “people” ( c am) of Israel was already at hand, 
with its kinship structure, its territory, its common cult 
and law: the only feature necessary to transform the peo¬ 
ple into a “nation” (gdy) like the surrounding ones, was a 
kingship (mamldkah ), i.e., a politically centralized power 
(Rost 1934; Speiser 1960). At the terminological level, this 
“institutional” meaning (“nationality” = “people” + 
“state”) is challenged by a prevailing connotadve aspect: 
“we” are c <m, while “the others” are gdyim (Cody 1964; May 
1968). This connotation is based on the privileged appre¬ 
ciation of the kinship relations to define a community 
from within, and of the political appreciation to define the 
outer communities. Yet it brings about the prevailing eth¬ 
nic character of Israel (also in the monarchic period), at 
the expense of its national unity. 

In fact, a noteworthy difference exists between Israel’s 
institutional history as seen by later tradition and in con¬ 
temporary records. According to the tradition, the na¬ 
tional unity was accomplished already by Saul, best repre¬ 
sented by David and Solomon, but unfortunately 
disintegrated into the two separate kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, to be hopefully reconstituted in the future. Unity 
would be the norm, division an unfortunate accident. But 
during most of Israelite history, the “normal” condition of 
a national unity is a memory from the past and a hope for 
the future. Moreover, if we reject the possibility of any 
national consciousness in the period of the Judges, then 
the following process has to be reformulated accordingly: 
a progressive compaction as a result of the political vicissi¬ 
tudes. 
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A diachronical analysis makes the situation more precise 
but also more problematical. The short-lived kingdom of 
Saul has a kind of national character, in being basically 
limited to tribal territory, in keeping a part of the former 
kinship organization, in rising as a defensive need against 
surrounding nations—but is basically limited to the north¬ 
ern tribes (Ahlstrom 1986: 85-99). Under David, the king¬ 
dom of Israel can hardly be defined as a national state. 
The division between Judah and Israel is paramount in 
the formative process, the capital city is chosen outside the 
tribal territory, and the extent of the kingdom encom¬ 
passes non-Israelite elements (from the Canaanite towns 
to the neighboring peoples). The ideal borders of Israel 
move from a national horizon (“from Dan to Beersheba”) 
to an imperialistic one (from the Euphrates to the “brook 
of Egypt”). Even the army shifts from national to profes¬ 
sional, and the palace administration is largely a legacy of 
the Canaanite polities. The composite nature of the Da- 
vidic state is inherited by Solomon, whose administrative 
structuring and building programs may have produced 
some degree of national self-identification (Ahlstrom 
1982), but had been overevaluated by later traditions. The 
administrative structure provided a model for inner ethnic 
relationships, the temple became the focus of the national 
identity, and the royal dynasty (Ishida 1977) was seen as 
the privileged guarantee of the divine willingness to pre¬ 
serve Israel’s freedom and unity. 

But was the idea of a “national kingdom” already oper¬ 
ating in David’s and Solomon’s time? Or was it a flashback 
to the exilic period? In fact the following story of the 
divided kingdoms seems to imply a low degree of national 
consciousness. The northern tribes considered the Jerusa¬ 
lem dynasty as foreign to their own traditions and inter¬ 
ests; the conflicts between Judah and Israel were almost 
endemic, yet quite similar to those with other states; the 
political structure of both kingdoms focused on the respec¬ 
tive capital cities; the cult was multicentered (even if Yah- 
weh was given a privileged status in both kingdoms). It is 
difficult to maintain that the difference between Judah 
and Israel was in some way less marked or different in 
nature from the difference, e.g., between Moab and Edom, 
or between Damascus and Hama, In the same period, the 
Philistine and the Phoenician city-states were also politi¬ 
cally independent inside an ethnic (not a national) unity. 
As to the very name “Israel,” its application to both Judah 
and the northern kingdom is quite problematic before 
Josiah’s times (cf. the basic materials in Danell 1946). As to 
the name “Hebrew,” its application to the Jewish national¬ 
ity is very late (Lemche 1979). 

The attempt by Josiah to revive the Davidic model of a 
unified kingdom certainly had a greater impact than the 
original Davidic reality. In David’s times the unity was 
basically political, on a variegated ethnic basis; in Josiah’s 
times, on the contrary, the national feeling is evident (if 
the Deuteronomistic history belongs to this period)—uni¬ 
fication of cult, promulgation of the divine law, reconstruc¬ 
tion of past history as a process finalized to the national 
unity, role of the covenant with the national god, and 
counterposition to other nationalities. It is probably with 
Josiah’s reforms that we can more confidently speak of a 
“nation” of Israel. 

The reason for the change has to be looked for in the 


Assyrian policy of conquest and deportation affecting the 
northern kingdom. The foreign immigrants in Palestine 
produced a situation of “inner boundaries.” Inside the 
same area, groups of different ethnic origin were present, 
and the attempt to preserve an identity gave rise to a sort 
of national self-identification. When Assyria collapsed, Jo¬ 
siah’s attempt to annex the north Palestinian provinces 
found its ideological justification in tracing a national unity 
back to the Davidic model through the “twin” kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah similarly related to Yahweh’s role. By this 
time, the specific self-identification of Israel as the “people 
of Yahweh” (von Rad 1929; Lohfink 1971), and the nation¬ 
alistic stance against the neighboring peoples, had received 
a coherent shaping—to be further elaborated and partly 
modified in postexilic times, e.g., by the Deutero-Isaiah 
(Hollenberg 1969; Orlinsky 1970; Wilson 1986; Hdgen- 
havn 1988). 

4. The Exilic and Postexilic Pictures. The process went 
on with the Babylonian conquest of Jerusalem and the 
deportation of the Judean political elites. Different from 
the Israelite exiles in the Assyrian empire, who underwent 
an affective loss of political identity, cultural traditions, 
and religious cult, and were substituted in Palestine by 
newcomers of different origin, the Judean exiles in Baby¬ 
lon were able to keep (thanks to a different attitude of the 
conquerors and the short time of the Exile) and to improve 
their national consciousness. And when they were allowed 
to come back to Palestine, they found the area almost free 
for a new colonization (the Babylonians did not use any 
cross-regional transfer of population), and put into being 
a program of national recovery by adding a racial element 
(prohibition of mixed marriages) to the religious and 
cultural elements already conceived in Exile. 

The most important “pre-Israelite peoples” found in 
Palestine by the Moses tribes according to the traditions, 
are artificial formations from the geographical designa¬ 
tions of Syria-Palestine obtaining in Babylonia: Amurru 
and Hatti (Van Seters 1972; Ishida 1977: 466-68). This 
forgery of nonexistent “nations,” and their fate under 
Josiah’s attacks, are obvious models for the struggle of the 
Judean immigrants against the other Palestinian groups, a 
struggle certainly endowed with nationalistic implications 
quite anachronistic one millennium before. 

As a kind of paradox, the national unity of Israel was 
the result, not so much of a political unification, but of the 
political disaster of the Exile and the return. The national 
self-identification was achieved, not when the material 
conditions were more stable and peaceful, but as a reaction 
against vicissitudes and conditions conceived in order to 
destroy any national feeling in the melting-pot of the 
imperial state. As a consequence of this paradoxical situa¬ 
tion, the features were privileged in the shaping of the 
nationality, that were conceivable outside the land: the 
unity of cult (the Solomonic temple was never so important 
in Israelite ideology than after it was destroyed), the com¬ 
mon law of divine origin, the historical traditions (provid¬ 
ing a model for national recovery), and the assumed ethnic 
unity (in the form of extended kinship ties). On the con¬ 
trary, the features were lacking of a territorial seat and of 
a political unification and independence. Land and king- 
ship (the basic prerequisites for any national entity at the 
time) were projected toward the future, as something 
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needed in order to (re)establish a full national unity. All 
the differing attempts which took place in the postexilic 
period—from the building of the Second Temple to the 
constitution of the Hasmonean kingdom—were conceived 
of as a restoration of the past, and necessarily produced 
the myth of a lost national identity and history. But this 
“former stage’’ of the national unity never occurred in 
reality in the forms later presumed in order to fit the 
political programs of the postexilic community. So the 
Israelite nationality assumed its form in the very period of 
its disintegration, as something projected in the past and 
in the future—but undergoing “presently” to a state of 
crisis. 

Lastly, since the projects of restoration of some kind of 
political unity and independence were largely unsuccessful 
(the imperial order of the Achaemenian and Hellenistic 
periods being incompatible with anything more than a 
local community centered on the Jerusalem temple), a 
further shift took place. From the model of the national 
state emerged that of a religious community (Causse 1937; 
Ahlstrom 1986: 101-18), devoid of any political power and 
competence, and reusing the previous projects of national 
recovery as a metaphor for the eschatological salvation. 
The “national” origin of the Jewish religious community 
kept important features, however, in the ethnic and racial 
limitations of its membership—to be eventually overcome 
by the “universalistic” character of Christianity (under the 
impact of the Hellenistic-Roman cosmopolitism). 
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Mario Liverani 


NATIONS [Heb c a77i7m77i, goyim , le^ummim]. The study of 
the nations within the canonical tradition of ancient Israel 
leads inevitably to the primary tension between the con¬ 
cepts of nationalism and universalism. On the one hand, 
particularly within the prophetic literature, there are pas¬ 
sages which express the narrowest self-interest and even 
hatred for Israel’s enemies among the nations. But along¬ 
side these stand passages expressing an exalted vision of 
worldwide salvation for “the nations.” Scholars are divided 
as to how deeply embedded within the developing canoni¬ 
cal tradition of ancient Israel they choose to see the latter 
development. Nonetheless, it is clear that “Israel as a light 
to the nations” is no peripheral theme within the canonical 
process. The nations are the matrix of Israel’s life, the 
raison d’etre of her very existence. 

The initial period of world prehistory in the book of 
Genesis ends with the Flood, after which humanity makes 
a new start from Noah and his sons and separates into 
families, languages, lands, and nations. The Table of 
Nations in Genesis 10 lists some seventy entities, which 
include the whole of the ancient world, as known to the 
author, divided roughly into racial groups. It is without 
parallel in ancient literature, for this interest in the nations 
reflects accurately the biblical emphasis on history as the 
vehicle of revelation and the nations as the object of God’s 
redemptive purpose. 


A. Terminology 

1. In the Old Testament 

2. In the New Testament 

B. Israel Against the Nations 

1. Holy War as a Celebrated Event in Ancient Israel 

2. Egypt and Amalek as Paradigmatic Enemies 

3. The Seven Traditional Enemies of Deuteronomic 
Tradition 

4. Assyria and Babylon Join Egypt as Paradigmatic 
Enemies 

5. The Oracles Against the Nations 


C. Israel and the Nations in History 

1. The Davidic Empire as Political Ideal 

2. An Era of Transition (ca. 750-700 b.c.e.) 

3. Pax Assyriaca (ca. 700-640 b.c.e.) 

4. Regnum Davidicum redivivum (ca. 640-609 b.c.e.) 

5. Impenum Babylomcum (ca. 626-582 b.c.e.) 

D. The Nations in Prophetic Eschatology and Early Apoc¬ 
alyptic Literature 

E. A New Israel: The Righteous from All Nations 


A. Terminology 

1. In the Old Testament. Three words appear in the 
Hebrew text of the OT which are used more or less 
synonymously in reference to the nations, each of which 
may be used in the singular to refer to a particular nation, 
including Israel. 

c ammim (cf. Ugaritic c m, “clan”; Vg. populi or nationes; 
LXX ethne or laoi), “peoples.” The stress is on kinship as 
the basis of the group, at least in the original meaning of 
the word. In the singular, the term c am is used most 
frequently in reference to Israel as the “people of Yah- 
weh.” In such cases the LXX uses laos . The LXX uses ethne 
for the plural in the Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges; 
elsewhere both ethne and laoi are used. 

goyim (Akkadian loanword from West Semitic, ga?u, 
“gang” or “group” [e.g., of workmen]; Vg. gentes; LXX 
ethne), “nations”; KJV alternately “heathen.” This term 
stresses political and social rather than kinship bonds. 

IPummim (cf. Akkadian IPimmu, “thousand”; Ugaritic 
Pm, “people”; Vg. populi; LXX ethne), “peoples”; KJV 
(incorrectly) “the people.” Originally the term probably 
referred to a city which could produce a contingent of 
soldiers (a “thousand”) in time of war. The word is often 
used in parallel with goyim within the prophetic literature 
and Psalms. 

A fourth term appears in both Hebrew 3 ummot (Gen 
25:16; Num 25:15) and 5 ummim (Ps 117:1) and Aramaic 
5 ummd (Dan 3:29) and \mmayycf (seven times) with the 
meaning "nation(s),” “tribe(s),” “people.” 

2. In the New Testament. The primary term used in 
the NT is ethne (Vg. gentes), taken from LXX usage. “Gen¬ 
tiles” is used in reference to non-Jewish nations in contrast 
to the Jews (Luke 21:24; Acts 9:15; 1 Cor 1:23), or in 
contrast to followers of Christ (Matt 6:7, 32; 10:5; 20:19; 
Eph 2:11-12). “Nations” is used in reference to all nations 
including the Jews (Matt 24:9, 14; Mark 11:17; Rev 7:9). 
Exceptions to be noted include Acts 13:19; 14:16; and Gal 
3:8. 

In the NT the term laoi, “peoples” in the plural, occurs 
only eight times, four of which are in parallel to ethne , 
indicating either Semitic style or LXX quotation (Luke 
2:31; Acts 4:25, 27; Rom 15:11), and four in Revelation 
within the formula “nations, tongues, and tribes,” reminis¬ 
cent of Genesis 10 and Dan 3:4-7. 

B. Israel Against the Nations 

1. Holy War as a Celebrated Event in Ancient Israel. 

The institution of Holy War during the period of the 
Judges should be distinguished from Yahweh’s Holy War 
as celebrated in the cultus of Ritual Conquest. Yahweh’s 
Holy War is the ritual fusing of the events of the Exodus- 
Conquest into one great cultic celebration in which the 
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Divine Warrior marched with his hosts from Sinai to 
Shittim and then across the Jordan River to Gilgal, the 
battle camp for the conquest of Canaan. The nature of the 
institution of holy war as reflected in the Song of Deborah 
(Judges 5) can be reconstructed, at least in part, from an 
analysis of Yahweh’s Holy War as celebrated in the Ritual 
Conquest tradition. The ark of the covenant was a battle 
palladium. The tribal groups had designated positions 
within the battle camp under priestly organization. Moses 
and Joshua, as “judges” over Israel, filled the role later 
assumed by the prophets in delivering war oracles to 
inspire the troops in battle. 

The quotation from the Book of the Wars of the Lord 
in Num 21:14 presents the Divine Warrior as poised on 
the edge of the promised land, before the most celebrated 
battles of the Exodus-Conquest. He has come in the whirl¬ 
wind with His hosts to the sources of the river Arnon in 
Transjordan. He marches through the wadis, turning aside 
to settle affairs with Moab before marching against the two 
Amorite kings to the north, and then across the Jordan to 
Gilgal and the conquest of Canaan. 

The actual conquest of Canaan was apparently reen¬ 
acted as part of the annual festival tradition within ancient 
Israel, from the period of the judges down into the monar¬ 
chic era, and perhaps beyond, as suggested by the so- 
called “War Scroll” from the Dead Sea community at 
Qumran. The tribal units of Israel took up their desig¬ 
nated positions around the ark of the covenant at Gilgal. 
From there they set out to conquer Jericho in ritual tradi¬ 
tion as part of the spring festival of Passover each year. 

2. Egypt and Amalek as Paradigmatic Enemies. The 
crossing of the Jordan river in the tradition of Ritual 
Conquest was set over against the crossing of the Red Sea 
(yam sup), or “Sea of Reeds [or rushes],” in which the 
people of Israel were delivered from their traditional foe, 
the Egyptians (cf. Exod 15, the “Song of the Sea,” and Ps 
114:5). After crossing the sea, Israel’s first military en¬ 
counter was against the Amalekites (Exod 17:8-15). Ama¬ 
lek was defeated and cursed in the name of Yahweh, who 
pledged “war with Amalek from generation to generation” 
(Exod 17:16). In later tradition Israel was commanded to 
“blot out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven; 
you shall not forget” (Deut 25:19). Though not much is 
known about Amalek so far as history is concerned, her 
traditional enmity with Israel surfaces in the story of Saul’s 
demise because of his refusal to slay Agag, king of Amalek, 
and again in the story of Esther whose archenemy Haman 
is identified as the Agagite (Esth 3:1, 10; 8:3, 5; 9:25). 

The war with Amalek is the first in a series of wars 
which, together with the defeat of the Egyptians at the 
Red Sea, constitute Yahweh’s Holy War par excellence. 
Further battles in this series include the war with the 
Canaanite king of Arad (Num 21:1-3), the wars with the 
Amorite kings Sihon and Og (Num 21:21-35), and the 
war against Midian (Num 31:1-54)—all under the leader¬ 
ship of Moses. After Moses’ death, Joshua led the people 
across the Jordan to the second phase of Yahweh’s Holy 
War against Jericho, Ai, and the Canaanite inhabitants of 
the promised land. 

3. The Seven Traditional Enemies of Deuteronomic 
IVadition. The full list of “seven nations greater and 
mightier than (Israel)”—the Hittites, the Girgashites, the 


Amorites, the Canaanites, the Perizzites, the Hivites, and 
the Jebusites—appears in three passages (Deut 7:1; Josh 
3:10; 24:11). Though some of these “nations” are identifi¬ 
able, the Perizzites and Girgashites remain obscure. De¬ 
tailed study of the occurrences of these seven names within 
the biblical tradition suggests that the complete listing of 
seven nations is probably traditional in nature. Within the 
holy war materials of the Deuteronomic tradition these 
seven nations apparently constitute a roll call of enemies 
within some sort of cultic context. 

4. Assyria and Babylon Join Egypt as Paradigmatic 
Enemies. In the flow of historical events, the northern 
kingdom of Israel was eventually destroyed by Assyria 
under Sargon II (722 b.c.e.), and somewhat later Judah 
fell to the Neo-Babylonian Empire under Nebuchadnezzar 
(587-586 b.c.e.). The prophetic books of Nahum and 
Jonah focus on Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, which 
became a symbol for the archenemy of God’s people. In 
the book of Judith the city of Nineveh, as the capital of 
Assyria, was said to be ruled by Nebuchadnezzar, in com¬ 
plete disregard of history as such. Nebuchadnezzar was 
the ruler of the New Babylonian Empire, which destroyed 
Jerusalem; Babylon subsequently became another symbol 
of the archenemy (cf. Rev 18:2). 

5. The Oracles Against the Nations. Within the pro¬ 
phetic literature of ancient Israel, the oracles against the 
nations constitute a large and distinctive block of material. 
The classical prophets of ancient Israel were apparently 
political figures, sharing in the rule of the people in some 
way, alongside the king. Jeremiah’s self-description of his 
call to be “a prophet to the nations” (Jer 1:5) speaks of one 
aspect of this responsibility. 

The establishment of the Davidic monarchy and the 
centralization of Israel’s worship in Jerusalem introduced 
a powerful impulse to the religion of ancient Israel which 
tended to reshape earlier tradition. The cultus of the 
premonarchic Covenant League was retained but was sub¬ 
ordinated to a royal cultus administered by dominant 
priestly families under the control of the king. Yahweh’s 
Holy War, as cultic reenactment of the Exodus-Conquest, 
was no longer climaxed by mere possession of the land of 
promise. The ark of the covenant was carried in ritual 
procession to its “eternal resting place” on Mount Zion in 
Jerusalem. The climax of the Royal Festival became the 
enthronement of the Davidic monarch in dynastic cove¬ 
nant. The ark of the covenant was subsequently housed 
permanently in an elaborate temple, constructed under 
Solomon, which became the center of Israelite worship 
until its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar in 587 b.c.e. 

Beginning with the oracles against the nations in Amos 
1-2, the member nations of the former Davidic empire 
were judged in a highly stylized manner for violation of 
the treaty stipulations of their “covenant of brotherhood.” 
Motifs from earlier war songs of Israel’s Covenant League 
were incorporated into this poetic composition, which was 
essentially a reversal of Yahweh’s Holy War as celebrated in 
the Ritual Conquest traditions. The Divine Warrior was 
now leading his hosts in battle against his own people 
because they had spurned their covenant obligations. The 
framework of the idealized Davidic empire as the legal 
basis for judgment speeches against the nations was ex¬ 
panded in the developing tradition from Amos to Jere- 
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miah. Isaiah’s oracles against Assyria, Egypt, Ethiopia, and 
the insurgent Arab tribes of the East were based on the 
concept of the universal sovereignty of Yahweh as suzerain 
of the nations. The intent of the tradition at the hands of 
Isaiah, Nahum, Zephaniah, and Jeremiah appears to be 
primarily political. The major thrust of the oracles against 
the nations in this period was aimed at shaping foreign 
policy in Judah with respect to the nations concerned. 

C. Israel and the Nations in History 

1. The Davidic Empire as Political Ideal. Under David, 
Israel as a political entity was no longer a loosely federated 
tribal league, but rapidly became the center of an interna¬ 
tional empire. After defeating the Philistines (2 Sam 5:17- 
25; 1 Chr 18:1), David first turned his attention to Moab: 
he defeated Moab, ruthlessly punished their army, exacted 
tribute, and became their overlord. Next came the Ara- 
means and the Ammonites. After humiliating David’s del¬ 
egation and thus provoking war with Israel, Hanun king 
of Ammon summoned his Aramean allies to aid him in 
battle. David defeated the Arameans and drew up a treaty 
of peace which made of the Aramean states a kind of 
province administered from Damascus. He also negotiated 
a “treaty of friendship’’ with king Toi of Hamath, making 
him a vassal within the emerging Davidic empire (cf. 2 
Sam 8:9—10). The Ammonite campaign continued under 
Joab, David’s general. When finally forced to capitulate, 
Ammon became Davidic territory with David ostensibly its 
king (cf. 2 Sam 12:26-31 and 1 Chr 20:1). 

After the Aramean campaign, Edom was attacked and 
ravaged with dreadful cruelty by Joab and his troops (cf. 2 
Sam 8:13-14; 1 Kgs 11:15-17), making David the undis¬ 
puted master from Egypt to the Euphrates. The Philistines 
were reduced to their pentapolis and immediate coastal 
area. David was king of Judah, Israel, Jerusalem, Ammon, 
and the Canaanite city-states incorporated into Judah and 
Israel. He ruled through provincial governors or vassal 
chiefs in Aram, Edom, and Moab and had established 
treaty relationships with Tyre and Hamath. David had 
thus become the most powerful ruler in the world of his 
day, and Israel was transformed from a tribal confedera¬ 
tion to suzerain of a league of nations. 

Though the Davidic empire as a political reality did not 
survive the breakup of the United Monarchy in 922 b.c.e., 
the ideal extent of Israel’s suzerainty under David lived on 
in prophetic circles. Mauchline has demonstrated this per¬ 
sistent belief in the Davidic empire in the 8th and 7th 
centuries, particularly in the writings of Amos, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah. The emergence of both the Assyrian and the 
Neo-Babylonian empires did not obliterate the prophetic 
vision of Israel as the kingdom of David at its height in the 
first half of the 10th century b.c.e. In fact, this political 
ideal played a formative role in the shaping of the messi¬ 
anic hope of ancient Israel. 

At the midpoint of the 8th century, Egypt was divided 
with numerous petty dynasts competing for the political 
authority of the decadent 22d Dynasty. Egypt seemed to 
be moving relentlessly down the road toward disaster and 
eclipse while Assyria was once again on the rise. From 801 
to 746 the Assyrian kings were occupied with difficulties 
closer to home—north, east, and south of Assyria—and 
consequently left the West relatively undisturbed. Jero¬ 


boam II of Israel was thus able to conquer Damascus and 
to restore the old Davidic border on the north in eastern 
Syria (cf, 2 Kgs 14:23-25); while his younger contempo¬ 
rary Uzziah, king of Judah, regained control of the south¬ 
ern desert, the land of Edom, and its sea-trade routes to 
the south (2 Chr 26:1-15). 

To summarize the first half of the 8th century, it may be 
said that Assyrians, Arameans, and Urarteans fought each 
other to a standstill in Mesopotamia and Syria. Given the 
internal stability that chanced to prevail in Judah and 
Israel at the time, it is no wonder that the divided kingdom 
briefly regained the economic strength and territorial ex¬ 
tent of the Solomonic empire. Assyria’s long respite made 
the people of Israel forget how much the conquests and 
splendor of Jeroboam’s reign were the result of Assyria’s 
maiming Israel’s more immediate oppressors. With the 
rise of Tiglath-pileser III in 745, after the death of Jero¬ 
boam II in Israel, things changed. Assyria was now bent 
on conquest, and Syria-Palestine was a prime target in her 
march toward Egypt and control of the Near East. 

2. An Era of Transition (ca. 750—700 b.c.e.). The acces¬ 
sion of the usurper Tiglath-pileser III (745-727) to the 
throne in Assyria marks the beginning of a new era, for 
he and his two successors changed the balance of power in 
the ANE. In 745, Tiglath-pileser found Assyria in a diffi¬ 
cult, even desperate military and economic situation; but 
over the next forty years Assyria recovered and consoli¬ 
dated control of all its old territories, reestablishing itself 
as the preeminent military and economic power of the 
Middle East. Tiglath-pileser reorganized the nearer Syrian 
provinces under direct Assyrian rule and divided the 
former provinces into smaller prefectures so as to secure 
centralized control of the empire. At the same time he 
regulated succession to political power in the middle tier 
of states, including Israel, and waged war against the more 
distant ones. 

Israel was soon beset with internal crises brought on by 
the new Assyrian policy, and political prominence in Syria- 
Palestine apparently passed to Judah. The inscriptions of 
Tiglath-pileser for the year 738 mention the fact that he 
fought in Judah. Uzziah’s daring attempt to halt the ex¬ 
pansion of Assyria failed and the league dissolved. By 738, 
Tiglath-pileser reached the mountains of Lebanon, found¬ 
ing Assyrian provinces in the former territory of the 
kingdom of Hamath. The list of kings paying tribute to 
Assyria at this time includes the kings of By bios, Tyre, 
Aram, and Samaria, and even a certain queen of Arabia. 

Uzziah died in 735 or 734 and was succeeded by his son, 
Jotham, who had apparently shared a lengthy coregency 
with his father. Jotham died in 734 and was succeeded by 
Ahaz, who was immediately confronted with a political 
crisis of major proportions: Pekah had usurped the throne 
in Samaria and, together with Rezin king of Aram, appar¬ 
ently began preparing a new league against Assyria. When 
Ahaz refused to join this league, the two kings marched 
against Jerusalem in an attempt to replace him with a 
certain “son of Tabeel” (Isa 7:6). During the campaign of 
Rezin and Pekah against Ahaz, the Edomites asserted their 
independence and invaded Judah from the south (2 Kgs 
16:6; 2 Chr 28:17). The people of Philistia also took the 
opportunity to overcome the cities of the Negeb and the 
Shephelah of Judah (2 Chr 28:18). If the reconstruction 
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of Aharoni and Avi-Yonah is correct, Rezin, king of Aram, 
either neutralized Ammon and Moab or engaged their 
assistance against Judah at this time. Then, in spite of the 
warnings of Isaiah (Isa 7:4), Ahaz turned to Assyria for 
aid. 

Tiglath-pileser’s actions were swift and decisive. From 
Assyrian inscriptions it is known that he had already set 
out on a campaign to Philistia in 734. Hanun, king of 
Gaza, took refuge in Egypt and Tiglath-pileser left troops 
on the Egyptian border, thus cutting the kings of Palestine 
off from Egyptian aid. In response to the appeal of Ahaz 
of Judah, Tiglath-pileser marched against Israel and 
Aram-Damascus. In the years 734-33, the plains of Esdra- 
elon and Sharon, the region around Mount Carmel, and 
Gilead in Transjordan were incorporated into the Assyrian 
provincial system, leaving the city-state of Samaria with 
only a measure of independence. By 732 the Assyrian 
victory was complete with the conquest of Damascus and 
the incorporation of its territory into the Assyrian empire 
(2 Kgs 16:9). Tiglath-pileser’s second western campaign 
(734-732) was decisive, for from the Taurus mountains in 
the north to the River of Egypt in the south, the entire 
Mediterranean littoral now paid him homage, either as 
province or as vassal kingdom. In 731, Tiglath-pileser’s 
attention was again diverted to other regions with a rebel¬ 
lion in Babylonia, settled in 729 when he set himself up as 
Pul, king of Babylon (2 Kgs 15:19; 1 Chr 5:26). 

Tiglath-pileser died in 727 and his successor, Shalma¬ 
neser V (727-722), was occupied for some time securing 
his throne. Though Israel was not hard-pressed by As¬ 
syria, Hoshea continued to pay tribute. Then, in 726, an 
event to the south altered the situation. 2 Kgs 17:4 records 
the fact that Hoshea, king of Israel, appealed for aid 
against Assyria to a certain King “So” in Egypt, who is 
probably to be identified with Tefnakhte I of Sais. Hoshea, 
who evidently was no longer as pro-Assyrian as he had 
been in 732, welcomed the news from Egypt that a new 
dynasty was emerging in the Delta which promised to 
unite a badly divided Egypt and return her to her legen¬ 
dary greatness. Reports evidently confirmed the news as 
Tefnakhte rapidly gained the supremacy of the Delta area 
and began to move south with his troops. At last the time 
was right and Hoshea withheld tribute from Assyria, ap¬ 
parently convinced that Tefnakhte would come to his aid. 

Tefnakhte’s rise to power in the Delta was preceded by 
the emergence of Piye (Pi c ankhi), a Cushite ruler in Upper 
Egypt, whose brother later became the first pharaoh of the 
Ethiopian 25th Dynasty in Egypt. Piye ordered his troops, 
which were already in Upper Egypt, northward to besiege 
Hermopolis, which had just submitted to Tefnakhte. Mean¬ 
while, he dispatched a second army which defeated Tef¬ 
nakhte’s fleet on the Nile and continued on its way to 
Heracleopolis, the last major city in the Delta still holding 
out against Tefnakhte. Piye’s troops were victorious both 
by land and by sea, and Tefnakhte saw his empire crum¬ 
bling even more quickly than it had taken form. When 
Piye left the Delta to return south, he apparently left the 
various petty dynasts in their individual cities as vassals. In 
Upper Egypt his rule continued for an uncertain but brief 
period. 

Meanwhile, Sargon II (722-705) had taken power in 
Assyria during the siege of Samaria. In his first campaigns 


following the fall of Israel, he was defeated near Der by 
Merodach-Baladan, then king of the small kingdom of Bit- 
Yakin, who had the assistance of the Elamite king Hum- 
banigash. Sargon turned against Syria where, following the 
death of his brother, Shalmaneser V, the Assyrian rule had 
collapsed, at least as far north as Hamath. Apparently Piye 
deemed the time a propitious one to deal a vital blow to 
Assyria, for on the historic battlefields of Qarqar on the 
Orontes, Sargon had met the kings of Hamath and Damas¬ 
cus, and others whom the Egyptian general Re\i (formerly 
read Sib 5 u) had been able to muster. Though the fact that 
this Egyptian was indeed Piye’s general cannot be demon¬ 
strated, it seems likely that such was the case. The defeat 
of the allies was complete, and in 720 Sargon pursued the 
Egyptian contingent as far as Raphia, whence the Egyptian 
general fled home, presumably to Ethiopia, for Sargon did 
not cross the Egyptian border. 

In 720 Tefnakhte reemerged as king in Sais, apparently 
by allying himself with Assyria so as to make a new bid for 
the control of Egypt and to keep Assyrian forces out of 
the Delta. In 718 he erected a stela which he dated to his 
eighth year as pharaoh, considering his reign from his 
earlier rise to power in 726. Tefnakhte’s son Bocchoris, 
who was recognized by all as a pharaoh of the 24th 
Dynasty, in 716/15 left a monument dated to his sixth year 
and reigned until 710/09 when Shabaka, brother of Piye, 
founded the Ethiopian 25th Dynasty, which was involved 
in much of the diplomatic intrigue in Palestine in the 
following decades. 

The respite following Sargon’s first campaign in the 
West lasted two years (719-718) during which time Sargon 
was engaged in the far north. In 717, Carchemish con¬ 
spired against Assyria and Sargon, unleashing a two-year 
show of strength in the West, defeated Carchemish and 
marched south to the Egyptian border where, according 
to a fragment of a clay prism published in 1941, he 
received tribute from king Shilkanni (Osorkon IV) of 
Bubastis, the last king of the so-called 23d Dynasty in 
Egypt. It is significant that Osorkon is called king (Lugal) 
and not pharaoh ( m Pi-ir-’u) in this inscription. The Ptr’u 
(pharaoh) who was king of Egypt in 715, according to the 
annals of Sargon II, was probably Bocchoris. Osorkon was 
a king of Egypt in the western Delta in 716, but Tefnakhte 
of Sais (in 720) and his son Bocchoris (in 715) were 
recognized as pharaohs by the Assyrians. 

In the midst of these events on the Egyptian border, 
Ahaz of Judah died and was succeeded by Hezekiah (715- 
687). Sargon was again occupied on his northern frontier 
until 712, when Palestine once more felt the full impact of 
the Assyrian arms. The provocation for Sargon’s third and 
last western campaign came from Ashdod, where a certain 
Yamani had usurped the throne. Yamani had contacted 
other Philistine cities, Judah, Edom, Moab, and Egypt in 
an attempt to stir up a rebellion. Anticipating an Assyrian 
attack, he fortified Ashdod against siege. When news of 
Ashdod’s revolt reached Sargon, he dispatched his armv 
under a commander-in-chief who “came to Ashdod and 
fought it and took it” (Isa 20:1). Ashdod and her sur¬ 
rounding territory were organized as a new Assyrian prov¬ 
ince ruled by a governor. 

For the rest of his reign (710-705), Sargon was occupied 
in Mesopotamia and in Anatolia, where his death on a 
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battlefield in 705 triggered widespread rebellion, begin¬ 
ning with Babylonia. Ashkelon and Ekron took an active 
part in this rebellion, probably because of the ominous 
proximity of Assyrian authority in the province of Ash- 
dod. Hezekiah intervened in Ekron deposing the loyal 
Assyrian vassal Padi, taking him captive to Jerusalem. The 
increasingly aggressive policy of the Ethiopian dynasty in 
Egypt was no doubt an important factor in the anti- 
Assyrian stand of Ashkelon and Ekron. For four years 
Sennacherib (705-681) took no steps to quell the rebel¬ 
lion. Finally in 701, after settling affairs in Babylon, he 
marched against Philistia and Judah. 

Sennacherib’s campaign against Judah in 701 is well 
known, though still the subject of sharp debate among 
scholars. The records present an unusually complete ac¬ 
count from both sides. The problem arises over the very 
different interpretations given to the biblical and Assyrian 
evidence. Albright, Bright, and others have argued that 
there were actually two contests between Sennacherib and 
Hezekiah and that the Assyrians won the first but lost the 
second. Hallo, Tadmor, and others reject the two-cam¬ 
paign theory. It is sufficient here to note, with Hallo, that 
the accession of Sennacherib in 705 symbolized in many 
ways the start of a new phase in the Assyrian impact on 
western Asia. 

3. Pax Assyriaca (ca. 700-640 b.c.e.)* The triumph of 
Assyria and the subsequent pax Assyriaca brought an 
eclipse to the developing tradition of oracles against the 
nations within the prophetic literature of the OT, for no 
such material can be dated to this period with any degree 
of confidence. During the first half of the 7th century 
Judah, Moab, Ammon, Edom, and Philistia remained sub¬ 
servient to Assyria as vassal kingdoms or nominal Assyrian 
provinces. The other nations addressed in prophetic ma¬ 
terials of the second half of the 7th century reveal a rather 
stormy history for the so-called pax Assyriaca. 

The conquest of Phoenicia by Assyria was a drawn-out 
affair which met continued opposition, particularly from 
Tyre. When Sennacherib marched against Phoenicia, Luli, 
king of Sidon, fled to Cyprus where he died. The Assyrians 
installed Ittoba c al II as king in Sidon, who was in turn 
succeeded by c Abdmilkot. Allying himself with Cilicia, 
c Abdmilkot revolted against Assyria, and this time the 
Assyrian conquest was followed by destruction and exile of 
the population. In 677, Sidon was razed to the ground 
and replaced by the new city of Kar-Esarhaddon. Tyre was 
spared and a treaty was drawn up which set up an Assyrian 
governor alongside King Ba c al. Six years later (671) Tyre 
revolted, in league with Taharqa (Tirhakah), king of Egypt. 
Though Esarhaddon’s reign (681-669) in Assyria marked 
continued decline in Phoenician independence, Tyre re¬ 
mained autonomous under the rule of Ba c al during the 
reign of Ashurbanipal (669-630). Sometime after the sack 
of Thebes (663), Ba c al rebelled again, and though the 
revolt was quelled, Tyre was not occupied and merely had 
to send homage and tribute as a nominal vassal to Assyria. 

The emergence of the Ethiopian 25th Dynasty (ca. 7 JO- 
664) in Egypt set the stage for one of the great power 
struggles in antiquity. With a direct clash of interest in 
Lower Egypt and southern Palestine an eventual confron¬ 
tation with Assyria was inevitable. However, as Gardiner 
has noted, it was with a third party to this dispute that 


ultimate victory was destined to lie, namely with Psamme- 
tichus (Psamtik) I (663-609), founder of the Saite 26th 
Dynasty. The campaigns of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal 
from 675 to 663, climaxed by the sack of Thebes, marked 
the crest of Assyrian expansion. To defeat the Ethiopians, 
Ashurbanipal apparently used the royal house of Sais to 
unify Lower Egypt against the Ethiopian king. In so doing 
the Assyrians set the stage for a second phase in the power 
struggle. After about a decade on the throne, Psammeti- 
chus I shook off the restraint and supervision of the 
resident Assyrian officials and allied himself with Gyges of 
Lydia in a successful revolt against Assyria. By the time 
Ashurbanipal settled affairs with Elam and Kedar around 
640, the independence movement of Psammetichus had 
gone so far that the Assyrian monarch did not care to risk 
opposing it. 

The history of Elam from ca. 700 to 639 is marked by 
conspiracy, revolt and factional strife, with seven rebellions 
against Assyria in six decades. It is possible that Egypt (or 
Ethiopia) was involved in most, if not all, of these revolts, 
and Judah may have been a party in as many as four of the 
widespread conspiracies associated with them. In the re¬ 
bellion of 703—701, Shutruk-nahunte II of Elam (717- 
699) is singled out as the most prominent ally of Mero- 
dach-Baladan of Babylon. Sennacherib put down the re¬ 
volt, routing the Elamite forces in 703 and again in 700. 
Between these two conquests of Elam, Sennacherib de¬ 
feated a coalition of western states including “Hezekiah 
the Jew,” the princes of Egypt, and the “king of Ethiopia.” 
From 694 to 689 b.c. the bitter struggle between Elam and 
Assyria was resumed, no doubt precipitating revolt in the 
West again as had occurred earlier in the Elamite revolts 
of 721-720 and 703-700. The involvement of Egypt in 
such a revolt is reflected in the biblical reference to Ta¬ 
harqa (Tirhakah) in 2 Kgs 19:9. Unfortunately, the Assyr¬ 
ian records are incomplete for the years immediately fol¬ 
lowing the sack of Babylon in 689. A second campaign in 
southern Palestine on the part of Sennacherib to quell a 
revolt in 688 is certainly possible, if not likely. The defeat 
of Elam in 689 marked the end of political unity and the 
beginning of an era of factionalism there. Nonetheless, the 
embers of revolt continued to smolder and burst forth in 
flames of rebellion twice in connection with the Assyrian 
conquest of Egypt (ca. 675-663). 

When revolt broke out in Babylon in 652 under Ashur- 
banipal’s brother Shamash-shum-ukin, the widespread 
conspiracy included numerous petty states in Syria-Pales- 
tine and pharaoh Psammetichus, who had already freed 
Egypt from Assyrian rule. If credence is given the Chron¬ 
icler’s account of the Babylonian captivity of King Manas- 
seh (2 Chr 33:10—17), Judah was a member of the conspir¬ 
acy, as was the case earlier in 701 and probably ca. 688. 
The Babylonian revolt led to civil war in Elam, which 
Ashurbanipal put down. By 646 Elam was once more 
under Assyrian control, at least for the moment. Six years 
later the stage was set for a final coup which once and for 
all put an end to an independent Elamite kingdom. In 639 
Susa was taken by Assyria and utterly destroyed. 

The Kedarites emerged as the dominant power of the 
desert league of Arab tribes in Syria-Palestine during the 
closing years of the reign of Sennacherib (ca. 690-688). 
The years up to the Babylonian revolt in 652 were rela- 
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tively tranquil for Assyria in the Kedarite controlled area 
of Syria-Palestine. Kedar joined in the revolt against As¬ 
syria in 652, sending troops under Abiyate to assist Sha- 
mash-shum-ukin in Babylon. When the Arab reinforce¬ 
ments were defeated, Abiyate went to Nineveh, where he 
submitted to Ashurbanipal and was appointed king of the 
Arabs. Some time prior to Abiyate’s return to his people, 
a certain Uaite 5 “made himself king of Arabia,” thus claim¬ 
ing leadership of the Arab confederacy. Around 640 Abi¬ 
yate apparently deemed it politic to renounce his fealty to 
Assyria and to join with Natnu of Nabate and with Uaite 5 
in revolt again. In Ashurbanipal’s second campaign against 
the Arabs (639-637), Uaite* and Abiyate were captured 
and taken to Assyria. After humiliating Uaite 5 , Ashurba¬ 
nipal apparently had mercy on him as he did earlier with 
Necho I of Egypt, Tammaritu of Elam, and Manasseh of 
Judah, whom he restored as vassal kings after subjecting 
them to a humiliating ceremony of submission. That this 
was the case is suggested by the fact that a later inscription 
makes reference to Nuhur, the son of Uaite 5 , who came in 
submission to Ashurbanipal and was granted his father’s 
throne. 

Though the details are not certain, it is likely that the 
assassination of King Amon in Judah in ca. 640 (2 Kgs 
21:23-24) was related to the simultaneous revolt against 
Assyria on the part of Elam, Kedar, and Tyre. Realizing 
that the time was not yet right for such drastic action, the 
“people of the land” put the murderers to death and 
placed the boy Josiah on the throne in Jerusalem. This 
action forestalled Assyrian intervention and gave Judah 
the opportunity to revolt at a more opportune moment. 

4. Regnum Davidicum redivivum (ca. 640-609 b.c.e.). 
Little is known about the history of Babylon and Assyria 
from 640 to 630. Ashurbanipal died ca. 630 and was 
succeeded by his son Asshuretililani, whose rule was chal¬ 
lenged early. In 629 Sinsharishkun, another son of Ashur¬ 
banipal, was recognized as king in Sippar and Uruk; and a 
certain Sinshumlishir, commandant of the Nippur garri¬ 
son, claimed the throne of Assyria in 627/26. That year 
has also been described as “the year in which there was no 
king in the land.” In the year 626 the diadem of Babylon 
passed from the hands of Assyria to the Chaldean Nabo- 
polassar (626—605), who organized a new dynasty in Bab¬ 
ylon. The death throes of the mighty Assyrian empire 
were at hand. 

With the decline of Assyria after the middle of the 7th 
century, the stage was set for the restoration of Judah 
among the nations. From 648 to his death in 642, Manas¬ 
seh remained a loyal vassal to Assyria; and his son Amon 
(642-640) apparently continued his father’s policy. When 
Elam, the Arab confederacy, and Tyre were again in revolt 
against Assyria in 640, pressure was exerted on Judah to 
join them. The assassination of Amon was probably an 
attempt on the part of rebel extremists to force Judah to 
throw off the Assyrian yoke. Instead, a more moderate 
group, the “people of the land," regained control in Judah, 
executed the king’s murderers, and installed the eight- 
year-old Josiah (640-609) as king of Judah. This action 
apparently staved off Assyrian intervention in Judah, 
though it seems that the advisers of the young king were 
merely seeking a more opportune time to restore the 
“kingdom of David.” 


In the eighth year of his reign, according to 2 Chr 34:3, 
Josiah “began to seek the God of David his father.” In 
other words, as early as 632 Josiah repudiated the gods of 
his Assyrian overlords. Four years later he annexed the 
Assyrian provinces to the N—Samaria, Megiddo, and 
probably Gilead. Of the three Transjordan states only 
Moab, which was but a shadow of her former self, escaped 
direct territorial incursion on the part of Judah. The 
Negeb in particular was wrested from Edomite control. 

Unfortunately for Judah, the international situation in 
the Levant in the 7th century was only superficially similar 
to that of the 10th century, such that it was quite impossi¬ 
ble to restore the empire of David for any length of time. 
Egypt was again seeking an Asian empire of her own, and 
the temporary vacuum formed by the demise of Assyria 
was soon to be filled by the Neo-Babylonian Empire. Josiah 
met his death at Megiddo in battle against the Egyptian 
forces of Neco II (609—594), who was on his way north to 
Haran to check the progress of the Medo-Babylonian 
alliance against Assyria. The death of Josiah in 609 marked 
the beginning of the end for the kingdom of Judah and 
for the former members of the Davidic League as well. 
Judah, Moab, Ammon, Edom, Aram, and Phoenicia were 
soon to be swallowed up by the military might of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar the Great (605-561). Philistia, Egypt, Kedar, 
and distant Elam (Persia) were to share the same fate. 

5. Imperium Babylonicum (ca. 626-582 b.c.e.). The ac¬ 
cession of Nabopolassar (626-605) marks the beginning 
of a new era in the history of the ANE. The Babylonian 
Chronicle for 626 begins with a revolt in Babylon in which 
Nabopolassar routed the Assyrian garrison established by 
Sinsharishkun. Since his first official act in the chronicle 
was to return to Susa the gods carried off to Uruk by the 
Assyrians some twenty years earlier, it is clear that he 
either had or hoped to have Elamite (or Persian) support 
in his struggle against Assyria. By November 624, Uruk 
was retaken by Assyria; but Sinsharishkun’s belated foray 
into Babylonia in 623 appears to be the action of a hard- 
pressed man who snatched time for temporary measures 
to control a local insurrection. Aware that the Egyptians 
were now potential enemies to any force pushing into 
Syria, Nabopolassar allied himself with the Medes in order 
to destroy the great citadels of Assyria along the Tigris. 

When Nabopolassar engaged the Assyrians in Syria on 
July 23, 616, they fled in disarray. In a second encounter 
in September the “army of Egypt” appeared along with 
the Assyrians. The penetration of Egyptian forces so far 
into Syria can only mean that the Egyptians were aware of 
the growing weakness of Assyria and of Nabopolassar’s 
intention of establishing Babylonian control there. In May 
615, Nabopolassar besieged Asshur but was forced to 
retreat before the forces of Sinsharishkun. By midsummer 
of 614 an army of Medes was advancing toward Nineveh. 
Again Shinsharishkun repelled the invaders, at least from 
Nineveh. Turning downstream along the bank of the Ti¬ 
gris, the Medes attacked Asshur, which was poorly de¬ 
fended, since Sinsharishkun had gone to the defense of 
Nineveh. The city was sacked and its inhabitants massa¬ 
cred. The destruction of Asshur was such a shocking 
violation of international practice of the time—which usu¬ 
ally permitted a city to ransom itself unless it could be 
termed “rebellious”—that even the Babylonian Chronicler 
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took pains to dissociate Nabopolassar from this act of 
savagery. An alliance of “peace and cordial relations” was 
concluded between Umakishtar, king of the Medes, and 
Nabopolassar, and it apparently remained in effect 
through the major campaigns against Nineveh (612) and 
Haran (610). After 609 the Medes disappear from the 
extant chronicles. 

After two unsuccessful assaults on Nineveh in 612, the 
wall of the city was finally breached and the Medes and 
Babylonians poured into the city. Sinsharishkun died, as 
Shamash-shum-ukin before him, in the ruins of the city. 
Though Nineveh was utterly destroyed, Sinsharishkun’s 
son Asshuruballit II (611-609) managed to escape, mak¬ 
ing his way to Haran, the final bastion of Assyria. When 
the combined armies of Babylonia and the Medes marched 
against Haran in 610, the Assyrians and Egyptians fled 
and the city was taken. The Egyptian force was a garrison, 
which was apparently delayed by Josiah's fateful battle at 
Megiddo in 609. A vain attempt on the part of Asshurubal¬ 
lit to retake Haran in 609, with Egyptian help, failed. The 
final curtain had fallen on Assyrian power in the ANE. 

In March 609, the Babylonians and Medes returned to 
their own lands, and sometime later, according to tradi¬ 
tion, a covenant of friendship between Babylonia and the 
Medes was sealed by the marriage of Nabopolassar’s son 
Nebuchadnezzar to Umakishtar’s daughter Amyntas. With 
their eastern frontier secured by treaty, the Babylonians 
gave their attention to affairs in the West. 

In the spring of 605 Nabopolassar turned over com¬ 
mand of the army to Nebuchadnezzar who, in his first 
major campaign, took the Egyptians by surprise and de¬ 
feated them roundly at Carchemish. Though this defeat 
of the Egyptians marked the beginning of Babylonian 
dominance in Syria-Palestine, the struggle was by no means 
over. Entries in the Babylonian Chronicle for the next 
four years show repeated military expeditions in the West. 
On August 15, 605, Nabopolassar died and Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar returned in haste to Babylon to secure his throne. 
After the ceremonies of accession, he returned to Syria to 
continue his military exploits. In February 604 he re¬ 
turned to Babylon for the New Year’s festival. Later that 
year he was again in Palestine, where he destroyed Ashke- 
lon. Further campaigns in Palestine in 603 and 602 were 
designed to eliminate the Egyptian sphere of influence 
from Gaza north. In December 601, having reduced most 
of Syria and Palestine, Nebuchadnezzar launched a cam¬ 
paign against the borders of Egypt. In the ensuing battle 
the Egyptian forces were crippled, but at great cost to 
Nebuchadnezzar. Nebuchadnezzar was forced to with¬ 
draw, and his next year was spent in Babylon rebuilding 
his army. Egypt, on the other hand, was so seriously 
weakened that, for the moment, she was reduced to virtual 
parity with the lesser states of southern Palestine. 

From the death of Josiah at the hands of pharaoh Neco 
in 609 to the second fall of Jerusalem in 587, the kings of 
Judah and the other Palestinian states held their thrones 
at the pleasure of Egypt or Babylon. Foreign policy in 
Jerusalem and other major cities of the area was deter¬ 
mined by which of these two powers seemed stronger or 
more menacing. After the death of Josiah, Judah became 
an Egyptian vassal. Jehoahaz, a son and successor of Josiah, 
was deposed, after reigning only three months, by Neco, 


who installed Eliakim, another son of Josiah, with the 
crown name Jehoiakim (609/8-597). After the defeat of 
Egypt at Carchemish in 605, the area as far south as Riblah 
was placed under tribute. In 604 Nebuchadnezzar ex¬ 
tended his exactions to “all the kings of Hatti land,” 
though Jehoiakim, Adon of Ashkelon, and perhaps others, 
held out for a time. Sometime in 603, probably after the 
fall of Ashkelon, Judah also became tributary'to the Baby¬ 
lonians. This relationship stood until 601. 

The decisive battle between Nebuchadnezzar and Neco 
at “the borders of Egypt” in 601/600 was a blow to the pro- 
Babylonian faction in Jerusalem. Jehoiakim withheld trib¬ 
ute in a vain attempt to reassert Judean independence. In 
599/98 Nebuchadnezzar sent raiding parties from his Syr¬ 
ian bases to plunder the Arabs. The Babylonians sent 
raiding bands of Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites 
against Judah as well, as late as 598. Josephus has recon¬ 
structed this raid, perhaps with the aid of additional 
sources now lost. 

Late in November 598 a mixed force of Chaldeans, 
Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites appeared before Jeru¬ 
salem. The death of Jehoiakim at this time was probably 
the result of a palace revolt in which “his body was thrown 
outside the gates of Jerusalem, and left there, like the body 
of an ass” (cf. Jer 22:19 and 36:30). Jehoiakim was suc¬ 
ceeded by his eighteen-year-old son, Jehoiachin, who, 
three months and ten days later, was carried into exile by 
the Babylonians on March 16, 597; his uncle Mattaniah 
was installed with the throne name Zedekiah (2 Kgs 24:17). 
The treasuries of the palace and temple were looted, and 
the royal family, together with members of the court, 
soldiers, and artisans, were deported to Babylon (2 Kgs 
24:13-16). In Babylon, Jehoiachin was maintained in nom¬ 
inal captivity along with a group of kings from other lands. 
Meanwhile, in Jerusalem, Zedekiah was regarded as regent 
for the exiled king of Judah. 

Jerusalem was the focus of an anti-Babylonian coalition 
in 594 when envoys from Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, 
and Sidon came in a conspiracy (Jer 27:3). For some reason 
the revolt did not materialize. In 591 Psammetichus II 
(594-588) made a trip through Hurru (Phoenicia), which 
may have had as its purpose the inciting of further rebel¬ 
lion in Palestine. When Zedekiah foolishly withheld, or 
perhaps reduced, the amount of tribute paid to Babylon 
in 590 or 589, Babylonian troops appeared before the 
walls of Jerusalem. An Egyptian army under pharaoh 
Apries (Hophra) (588-568) came to the aid of Jerusalem, 
causing the siege to be lifted temporarily, but the Egyp¬ 
tians were routed and the siege was resumed. Finally, in 
the summer of 587, weakened by siegeworks, famine, and 
plague, Jerusalem was stormed and methodically de¬ 
stroyed (cf. 2 Kgs 25:8-21; Jer 52:12-27). Booty and 
prisoners were transported to Mesopotamia. 

The catastrophe which struck Judah in 587 did not 
immediately affect Ammon, Moab, and Edom. By the 
beginning of the last decade of the 7th century, Ammon 
had asserted its independence and rapidly became the 
dominant state of S Transjordan, expanding as far west as 
the Jordan valley. Nebuchadnezzar’s victory at Carchemish 
in 605 posed a new threat to the petty states of Palestine, 
and it is probable that the king of Ammon was among the 
“kings of Hatti” who paid homage to the Babylonian 
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monarch in 604. After three years, Jehoiakim of Judah 
revolted, though Ammon and Moab remained loyal and 
fought with the raiding parties dispatched from Syria 
against Judah (2 Kgs 24:2). The Ammonites and Moabites 
remained loyal to Babylon in order to secure protection 
against the Kedarite dominated Arab confederacy which 
was encroaching upon the borders of all the states in 
Transjordan. It was not until 594, after the first fall of 
Jerusalem, that Ammon and Moab were induced to join 
with Edom, Tyre, and Sidon in a conspiracy against Baby¬ 
lon. 

Though the widespread revolt against Babylon did not 
materialize, Ammon remained in open rebellion, even to 
the point of interference in the internal affairs of the 
remnant of Judah after 587. King Baalis of Ammon was 
involved in the plot to assassinate Gedaliah, the governor 
of Judah (Jer 40:14). Apparently the Ammonite king was 
trying to gain control of Judah, possibly in the hope of 
restoring the kingdom of Josiah, this time under Ammon¬ 
ite rule. Though the subsequent political events in Trans¬ 
jordan from 586 to 582 are obscure, it seems probable that 
punitive measures were undertaken by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Josephus records a Babylonian campaign in Coele-Syria 
against Ammon and Moab “in the fifth year after the 
sacking of Jerusalem, which was the twenty-third year of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar” (Ant. 10.9.7). The biblical 
account in Jer 52:30 apparently describes the same event, 
noting that 745 Jews were included in the deportation of 
582, which was carried out by Nebuzaradan, the doughty 
Babylonian general who had also executed the deportation 
of 587. The devastating punitive action of 582 created a 
political vacuum in Transjordan into which poured the 
Arab invaders of the Kedarite League, destroying all or¬ 
ganized political activity in the area (cf. Ezek 25:4-5, 8- 
9). By the middle of the 6th century the Ammonite state 
had collapsed, as witnessed by archaeological explorations 
which show that sedentary occupation of Ammon ceased 
almost completely until the early 3d century. 

The situation in Moab was similar to that in Ammon. In 
604 the Moabite king submitted to Nebuchadnezzar and 
remained loyal to Babylon in the revolt of ca. 600-597. 
Though Moab sent envoys to Jerusalem in the conspiracy 
of 594, she apparently withdrew and returned to nominal 
vassalage to Babylon. When Judah was destroyed in 587, 
Moab was spared. Fugitives who fled from Judah were 
scorned by the Moabites who, according to the prophet 
Jeremiah, rejoiced over the fate of Judah and proclaimed 
their own country to be an impregnable fortress (Jer 
48:26-30). The haughtiness of Moab produced a flood of 
condemnation from the prophets of Judah. In the Baby¬ 
lonian campaign of 582, the voice of Moab, like that of 
Ammon, was silenced. Some of the Moabites were exiled 
to Babylonia, while others fled to Egypt. The destruction 
of the line of Moabite fortresses in the first quarter of the 
6th century meant Moab's end. Subsequent Arab en¬ 
croachment destroyed any surviving sedentary culture in 
Transjordan. 

The kingdom of Edom managed to survive the devasta¬ 
tions of 587 and 582 in Palestine. Along with the other 
petty states of the area, Edom submitted quietly to the 
Babylonian yoke in 604. Though envoys from Edom were 
present in Jerusalem in the conspiracy of 594, Edom 


apparently withdrew. When Babylonian forces besieged 
and captured Jerusalem in 587, the Edomites joined the 
forces of Nebuchadnezzar and exulted over the destruc¬ 
tion of their ancient enemy (cf. Ps 137:7; Lam 4:21-22; 
and Obad 10-16). After the deportation of the people of 
Judah to Babylon in 587 and 582, the Edomites moved 
northward into southern Judah, making Hebron the capi¬ 
tal of a kingdom which eventually came to be known as 
Idumea. Behind them the Nabateans pressed into former 
Edomite territory and established a kingdom with Petra as 
their capital. 

The fate of Philistia and Phoenicia at the hands of 
Nebuchadnezzar is not clear, at least in detail. Only the fall 
of Ashkelon in 604 can be dated. Gaza, which fell into 
Egyptian hands in the reign of Neco II (609-594), was 
later listed as a Babylonian dependency along with Tyre, 
Sidon, Arvad, and Ashdod. Citing an earlier source of 
Philostratos, Josephus mentions a thirteen-year siege of 
Tyre, which apparently began in 587, the year Jerusalem 
fell, and terminated in 573, when Tyre surrendered. 

D. The Nations in Prophetic Eschatology and Early 
Apocalyptic Literature 

The fate of the separate nations addressed in the oracles 
of the OT prophets has been presented in order to explain 
the transformation of prophecy in relation to the nations, 
which took place against this background. The death of 
Josiah in 609 and the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar from 
605 to 597 mark the end of an era in the development of 
the prophetic literature of ancient Israel, and the begin¬ 
ning of a major transformation of the war oracle in partic¬ 
ular. Beginning with Habakkuk and Jeremiah’s oracle 
against Elam (Jer 49:34-39), the focus of attention shifted 
from contemporary events of political history to the realm 
of eschatology. The primary intent of this new literary 
mode was no longer that of shaping foreign policy per se, 
but the preservation of the people of Israel in the impend¬ 
ing crisis by means of hope in events yet to come. The fall 
of Jerusalem in 597 and its final destruction at the hands 
of Nebuchadnezzar in 587 served to complete this trans¬ 
formation. Loosed from its moorings in the royal court 
and temple cult, OT prophecy evolved rather quickly from 
a focus on prophetic eschatology to that of early apocalyp- 
tic. 

Within this setting those who assembled the biblical 
material in its present canonical form turned their atten¬ 
tion to the deeper meaning behind the historical events. 
The nation of Israel was not to be understood in isolation 
from other nations, even her bitter enemies of times past. 
One of the most interesting examples of this shift in 
perspective appears in the book of Isaiah at the conclusion 
to the oracles against Egypt (19:24-25): 

In that day Israel will be the third with Egypt and 
Assyria, 

a blessing in the midst of the earth, 
whom Yahweh of hosts has blessed, saying: 

“Blessed be Egypt, my people, 

Assyria the work of my hands, 
and Israel my heritage.” 
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Both Assyria and Egypt7 Ethiopia here take their place 
alongside Israel as part of the people of Yahweh. 

Isaiah’s oracle against Arabia (Isa 21:13-17) does not 
move beyond the Davidic ideal of earlier tradition, as 
witnessed by the inclusion of Arab tribes within the roll 
call of nations in Psalm 83. Arab groups were occupying 
land within the idealized boundary of the former Davidic 
empire. Moreover, the agreements formulated between 
the Queen of Sheba and Solomon placed Arabia within 
the sphere of influence of the United Monarchy. With 
Assyria and Egypt7Ethiopia, however, no such rationaliza¬ 
tion was possible. The new model was found within the 
holy war traditions of ancient Israel, especially the war 
songs from the premonarchic era. The Divine Warrior was 
seen to be the suzerain of all nations, the Lord of history, 
whose dominion knew no geographical bounds. Even 
mighty Assyria was but the “rod of Yahweh’s anger,” as the 
Divine Warrior chastened his chosen people. Once he was 
through with this unwitting servant, the Divine Warrior 
would vent his wrath against Assyria as well, to punish “the 
arrogant boasting of the king of Assyria and his haughty 
pride” (Isa 10:5-12). 

The resurgence of Assyria in the last half of the 8th 
century was paralleled by a dramatic recovery on the part 
of Egypt, which eventually succumbed to invasion from 
the south and political subjugation to Ethiopia. Though 
these events in Egypt did not immediately threaten Judah, 
Isaiah incorporated them within his model of the nations 
under the suzerainty of Yahweh in a series of oracles (Isa 
18-20; 30:1-17; 31:1-3). Yahweh, the Divine Warrior, 
comes riding upon the stormcloud to Egypt, where her 
gods tremble before him (Isa 19:1). It is Yahweh who stirs 
up Egyptians against Egyptians in civil struggle (19:2). It is 
Yahweh who confounds their plans (19:3) and gives them 
into the hands of a hard master, a fierce king who will rule 
over them—probably Piye (Pi c ankhi), or perhaps his 
brother Shabaka, who founded the Ethiopian 25th Dy¬ 
nasty in Egypt (ca. 710 b.c.e.). 

Since these oracles against Egypt already possessed 
trans-historical elements, it was but a short step to lift them 
to the realm of eschatology. The judgment of Egypt was 
portrayed in apocalyptic fashion as the Nile is dried up 
(19:5-10) and the traditional wisdom of Egypt’s sages is 
turned into confusion such that Egypt staggers “as a 
drunken man staggers in his vomit” (19:11-15). An altar 
and a pillar were to be erected in Egypt to Yahweh as a 
sign and a witness to Yahweh’s presence there. When Egypt 
cries to Yahweh for deliverance from her oppressors, Yah¬ 
weh will send a savior who “will defend and deliver them” 
(19:19-20). The picture presented here is indeed remark¬ 
able, for Yahweh will one day send a “new Moses” to deliver 
Egypt from bondage. Yahweh will reveal himself to the 
Egyptians, who in turn will worship him (19:22). Yahweh 
will build a highway from Egypt to Assyria for a new 
exodus, in which both the Egyptians and the Assyrians will 
participate along with Israel (19:23-25). 

The idea of Assyria as “the rod of (Yahweh’s) anger” in 
Isa 10:5 must be understood in terms of its literary con¬ 
text. The “March of Conquest” in 10:27c-34 is more than 
a description of the approach of Assyrian troops on hap¬ 
less Jerusalem. It is the Divine Warrior himself who threat¬ 
ens daughter Zion with destruction. The vision continues 


across the chapter division. In spite of the hewing down of 
“the thickets of the forest” (10:34), a shoot from the stump 
of Jesse will become an ensign to the nations (11:1, 10) for 
an eschatological contest. Although the focus in these 
passages is on the remnant of Israel, it is clear that Yahweh 
is Lord of the nations. He will use, however unwittingly, 
even wicked Assyria to pave the way for a “new Conquest” 
(11:12-16) which will establish his people in a “new King¬ 
dom” described in messianic terms (11:1-9). We have a 
transformation of prophetic language and thought which 
very nearly anticipates that of apocalyptic. 

Further evidence of an eschatological transformation 
that includes the nations within the purview of Yahweh’s 
people is found in Zephaniah. Yahweh’s terrifying might 
“will lay waste all the gods of the earth.” They are going to 
“bow down before him, each in his own place—all the 
lands of the nations” (Zeph 2:11). The picture is somewhat 
like that found in Jeremiah’s oracle against Elam, in which 
Yahweh declared that he would establish his throne in that 
distant land (Jer 49:38). The prophet is projecting his 
message into the distant future where he sees a new day 
on the horizon, a day when pagan world powers will submit 
themselves to Yahweh, the suzerain of the nations. 

Cultic gatherings at the Temple in Jerusalem became 
anticipations of the gathering of all nations to worship 
Yahweh. Kings from Egypt, Ethiopia, and the kingdoms of 
the earth, bearing gifts for the temple and singing praises 
to God, join the procession of the tribes of Israel to the 
temple in Psalm 68. In Deutero-Isaiah we see the descen¬ 
dants of Israel returning to Zion from exile, in contexts 
which suggest that the “survivors of the nations” are reck¬ 
oned among these descendants (Isa 44:1-5; 45:22-25; 
49:12-20; 53:10). When, as a result of the suffering and 
mission of the servant, the peoples at the ends of the earth 
are waiting for Yahweh’s rule, their survivors join them¬ 
selves to Israel to converge on Jerusalem (55:5). People 
from nations “of every tongue” join the returning Jews 
(Zech 8:21-23), and the alienation of the enemy nations is 
removed when Yahweh changes “the speech of the peoples 
to a pure speech” so that they may call on his name (Zeph 
3:9). Kings lead their nations in a great procession (Isa 
60:3, 11), which extends “from sea to sea and from moun¬ 
tain to mountain” (Mic 7:12), bringing the wealth of the 
nations on camels (Isa 60:5-6), driving before them ani¬ 
mals for sacrifice, and carrying the sons and daughters of 
Israel in their arms (v 4). They join themselves to Yahweh 
and become his people (Zech 2:11) and go up every year 
to the Feast of Tabernacles in Jerusalem (14:16). 

The destination of this pilgrimage is Mount Zion, which 
becomes a house of prayer for all nations (Isa 56:7; cf. 
Mark 11:17). Zion, as the navel of the earth (Ezek 5:5; 
38:12) and the throne of Yahweh (Jer 3:17), is also the 
world mountain symbolizing the supremacy of Yahweh 
over the nations and their gods (Ps 99:9; Isa 2:2-4 = Mic 
4:1-4; Isa 66:20; Dan 2:35). Zion will then be called the 
birthplace of the nations (Psalm 87). This eschatological 
pilgrimage will be climaxed by a great “festival banquet on 
Mount Zion,” to which Yahweh will invite “all peoples” as 
he removes “the veil that is spread over all nations,” de¬ 
stroys death, and “take(s) away the reproach of his people” 
(Isa 25:6-8). Thus will the nations become sons of Abra¬ 
ham and inherit the promised land as their own. 
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The Jewish mission to the nations in later postexilic 
times (see PROSELYTE) belongs to this same motif; for 
the object of the mission was to make Jews of the people of 
the nations and to bring them to worship Yahweh at 
Jerusalem. The obvious link with Jewish nationalism and 
legalism lies behind Jesus’ severe condemnation of the 
proselyte movement (Matt 23:15). 

In the exilic period, the motif of dominion over the 
nations was subordinated to that of the servant who suffers 
at the hands of the nations and is despised by rulers. In 
eschatological times, however, kings and rulers will bow 
down to Israel and serve the servant (Isa 14:1; 49:7, 22- 
23; 60:10-14; 61:5). Peoples from the nations will come to 
Rebuild Jerusalem as the servants of Israel, and will bring 
their wealth as tribute (Isa 60:1-3, 10-18) to the glory of 
Yahweh. 

In the postexilic literature the holy war motif reappears, 
in terms of a new exodus, in which Yahweh will overthrow 
the nations (Hag 2:7), cast down those who have scattered 
Judah (Zech 1:21), make the plunderers plunder for Israel 
(Zech 2:8-9), and trample the people in anger (Isa 63:6). 
Jerusalem herself will become a cup of reeling to all 
peoples (Obad 16; Zech 12:2). The eschatological domin¬ 
ion of Israel over the nations is most clearly expressed in 
Daniel, where the stone “cut out by no human hands,” 
breaks the image into powder and then becomes a great 
mountain which fills the whole earth (Dan 2:34-35). This 
stone is God’s kingdom, “which shall never be destroyed, 
nor shall its sovereignty be left to another people” (v 44). 
In another vision, a Son of Man, who is identified with the 
“saints of the Most High,” is “given dominion and glory 
and kingdom, that all peoples, nations, and languages 
should serve him” (Dan 7:13-14). 

In early apocalyptic literature (Isa 24-27; Ezek 38—39; 
Zech 9-14) the enmity of the nations toward Israel grows 
in intensity until the climactic struggle at Mount Zion, 
where Yahweh both summons them and punishes them 
for their violence on Israel. The author of Daniel places 
this final struggle in the persecution under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. This literature reveals the extreme enmity 
between the Jews and the nations, and the cry for revenge 
and vindication by direct intervention of God, born of 
intense suffering. The result is a complete polarization 
between Israel and the nations in contrast to the situation 
of earlier periods, so that the word gdyim (“nations” or 
“gentiles”), becomes a technical term denoting non-Jews as 
enemies and aliens. The retention of the term, however, 
remains a significant link with the earlier tradition and its 
emphasis on the mission of Israel to the nations. 

E. A New Israel: The Righteous from All Nations 

The inclusion of the righteous from among all nations 
within the “New Israel” of prophetic vision appears to be 
a specific and sustained challenge to a narrow nationalistic 
conception rooted in ancient legal pronouncements. That 
ancient nationalistic perspective surfaced again in the 
“fundamentalist” reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah which 
excluded all foreigners. Meanwhile, embedded in the very 
structure of the canon itself is an alternate point of view, 
perhaps best illustrated in the book of Jonah and its place 
within the Book of the Twelve (minor prophets). The 
message of Jonah is clear: Not only does God have a right 


to show compassion on Nineveh, the capital of wicked 
Assyria, but Jonah’s anger over God’s compassion for that 
great city is dangerous. The moment that Jonah’s anger 
excludes compassion for the object of that anger it be¬ 
comes a great evil, one that will destroy him (and Israel as 
well). 

A close look at the four central books within the Book 
of the Twelve—Jonah-Micah and Nahum-Habakkuk— 
shows the canonical ambivalence which some scholars 
would remove from Isaiah 40-55. The fact that Nahum 
and Habakkuk may be described as a single literary unit is 
suggested by the following outline: 

A. Hymn of Theophany (Nahum 1) 

B. Taunt Song against Nineveh (Nahum 2-3) 

C, The Problem of Theodicy (Habakkuk 1) 

B\ Taunt Song against the “Wicked One” (Habakkuk 2) 

A'. Hymn of Theophany (Habakkuk 3) 

The close relation between the books of Jonah and Micah, 
on the other hand, is demonstrated by the fact that the 
missing ending to the book of Jonah is supplied in liturgi¬ 
cal use within Jewish tradition by the addition of Mic 7:18- 
20 to the afternoon reading of Jonah on the Day of 
Atonement to the present time. 

Wicked Nineveh is the subject of both Jonah and Na¬ 
hum, but in sharply contrasting manner. In Jonah, Nine¬ 
veh is the focus of God’s compassion in what some have 
called the greatest missionary text in the OT. On the other 
hand, as Robert Pfeiffer once put it, “Nahum’s classic 
paean on the fall of Nineveh is one of the earliest and by 
far the best of (the) outbursts of hatred for the heathen 
kingdoms.” The conflicting attitudes of nationalism and 
universalism could not be put in sharper contrast. 

The complementary nature of Jonah-Micah over against 
Nahum-Habakkuk is also seen in a comparison of the 
second half of each of these literary constructions. Micah’s 
prophecy of the fall of Jerusalem (3:9—12) sets the stage 
for Habakkuk’s reflections on the profoundly disturbing 
question of why a just God is “silent when the wicked 
swallows up the man more righteous than he” (1:13). 

The dialectic within the prophetic literature of the OT 
in terms of nationalism and universalism is part of the very 
structure of the canon itself. It is not to be removed by 
scholarly reconstruction of the biblical text, nor is it to be 
explained away by semantics. Even wicked Assyria is the 
work of Yahweh’s hands (Isa 19:24), and as such she enjoys 
the same potential relationship to Yahweh as did Israel of 
old. As a light to the nations, the Servant Israel has a 
mission to the nations. Those who respond to that mes¬ 
sage, even among the Assyrians, will constitute the people 
of Yahweh—a new Israel. 

A close look at structural detail within the partriarchal 
narratives in Genesis suggests a remarkable role for Edom 
in relation to Israel in the purposes of God. 


Abraham 


Isaac 8c Rebekah 


Jacob/lsrae 


Esau/Edom 
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Jacob and Esau are presented as twin brothers and the 
eponymous ancestors of Israel and Edom, respectively. 
Z. Weisman has demonstrated the priority of national 
consciousness as reflected in the Jacob stories over that of 
the traditions concerning Abraham and Isaac. This obser¬ 
vation raises new questions about the canonical process 
itself in ancient Israel. 

It has long been noted that the editorial conclusion for 
the book of Job places him among the patriarchs in Gene¬ 
sis. From a literary perspective, Job is in effect an adoptive 
patriarch who takes his place alongside Abraham. The 140 
years allotted to Job after his great testing becomes part of 
a larger structural pattern in which that number is associ¬ 
ated with each of the patriarchs, Abraham was 140 years 
old when his son Isaac married Rebekah. Isaac and Re- 
bekah were in turn married for 140 years; and Jacob was 
140 years old at the point of his “wrestling match” at the 
River Jabbok when his name was changed to Israel (Gene¬ 
sis 32). And, of course, his twin brother Esau/Edom was 
also 140 years old at this decisive reunion of the estranged 
brothers. Placing Job within this schema makes of him the 
literary “twin brother” of Abraham, as suggested in the 
following diagram: 

Job Jacob/Israel 

Isaac Sc Rebekah 

Abraham Esau/Edom 

The fact that the home of both Job and his friends is so 
strongly associated with Edom thus takes on deeper mean¬ 
ing, for Job and Esau are associated structurally. In terms 
of canonical structure Edom seems to be included within 
a larger conception of Yahweh’s people. As Job and Esau 
are related in chiastic fashion in the above diagram, so are 
Abraham and Jacob, both of whom are associated with 
Aram-Naharaim. In terms of canonical structure, the Ar- 
ameans, too, belong to the people of Yahweh, as the 
ancient Deuteronomic confession put it: “A wandering 
Aramean was my father” (Deut 26:5), 

At this juncture it is instructive to take a closer look at 
Deuteronomic legislation with regard to the nations. Both 
Egypt and Edom are clearly given precedence over Moab 
and Ammon, the incestuous offspring of Lot in the Gene¬ 
sis narrative (Gen 19:30-38; cf. Deut 23:7-8). The treat¬ 
ment of Moabites and Ammonites is much harsher (Deut 
23:3-6). It is possible to see a historical reason for the 
different treatment of Egypt and Edom over against Moab 
and Ammon in terms of the idealized program of political 
expansion in the time of king Josiah. At this time Edom 
was within the political sphere of Egypt and both stood 
outside the scope of Josiah’s projected political expansion, 
which included both the former territory of the northern 
state of Israel and the Transjordan states of Moab and 
Ammon. 

A close look at the canonical process in ancient Israel 
suggests another point of view concerning the inclusion of 
Moab within the “New Israel” of prophetic vision. Both 
the question of genre and setting for the book of Ruth are 
subject to renewed debate. Apparently only a foreign 
woman could embody what the author wanted to say— 
even a Moabite who, according to Deut 23:4, could never 
enter into Yahweh’s assembly. In short, Ruth is conceived 


by the author as a kind of matriarch by adoption. It is a 
literary and canonical challenge to a simplistic reading of 
the book of Deuteronomy, in a manner somewhat parallel 
to the book of Job, which may be read as a canonical 
challenge to a superficial reading of the Deuteronomic 
theology of history. Job suffers not because he violated the 
terms of the Covenant, but because he was “a blameless 
and upright man” (Job 1:8), at least within the folktale 
frame of the book. And, like Ruth, this man from the Land 
of Uz is a foreigner. 

In short, Job and Ruth are to the Patriarchs of earlier 
tradition what the nations are to Israel within the pro¬ 
phetic literature. While universalism can be qualified as a 
form of nationalism, as Hollenberg has argued, it can also 
stand alone. Job was admitted to the patriarchal structure 
of the book of Genesis because he was a righteous man— 
“blameless and upright, one who feared God, and turned 
away from evil” (Job 1:1). He was admitted to the commu¬ 
nity of faith because of the quality of his life. Thus, 
universalism need not have national roots as such. But in 
the end, of necessity, it becomes national because those 
who swear allegiance to Yahweh, as Ruth did, are Israel— 
that is, the people of Yahweh from among all nations (cf. 
Isa 19:2). 

The covenant community in ancient Israel was open to 
non-Israelites from the start, according to Deuteronomy, 
since the resident alien (ger) actually participated in the 
covenant ceremony concluded before Moses’ death (Deut 
29:10). Even the exiled community of Judahites in Baby¬ 
lonia remained open to foreigners who wished to join it, 
and there were foreigners who did (cf. Isa 56:2—8). The 
readiness of strangers to join this politically crushed com¬ 
munity is no more astonishing than their acceptance 
within that community; for it would have been natural for 
the exiles to have closed ranks tightly. That this did not 
happen witnesses to the radical hospitality of Israel to 
foreigners, which was ultimately grounded on a self-con¬ 
scious representation of God’s interest in all the nations. 

In the NT there is a consciousness that the promise 
made first to Abraham was being fulfilled. The evangelists 
compiled their narratives accordingly. John the Baptist 
began his preaching with a rebuke to the Jewish national¬ 
ists; the children of Abraham are not confined to Israel 
according to the flesh (Matt 3:9). Jesus is described at the 
outset as a “light for revelation to the nations” (Luke 2:32); 
and the early days of his life are placed not in Israel but in 
Egypt (Matt 2:15). Jesus began his public ministry not in 
Bethlehem or Jerusalem, but in “Galilee of the nations” 
(Matt 4:15). During his ministry there, many came to him 
from among the neighboring peoples (Mark 3:8). Later he 
made a journey into Tyre and Sidon, beyond the borders 
of the Jewish state. On this trip he exorcised a demon in 
the Phoenician girl whose mother recognized him as the 
giver of the bread of life (Matt 15:21-28; Mark 7:24-30), 
cured a deaf mute in the Decapolis (Mark 7:31—37), and 
fed the 4000 in the wilderness (Matt 15:32-39; Mark 8:1- 
10). Jesus later healed the servant of a Roman centurion, 
with commendatory words for the faith of this man from 
the nations (Matt 8:5-13; Luke 7:1-10; cf. John 4:46-54, 
where this healing is taken as one of the great signs of 
Jesus’ power), and a demoniac in Gerasa, whom he sent as 
a missionary of God’s grace to his own people (Mark 5:19- 
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20). The mission of the 70 whom Jesus sent out is intended 
to be to the nations (Luke 10:1-16). Jesus gave his disciples 
the mission to be the servant of light and the salt of the 
world (Matt 5:13-14; cf. Isa 42:6; 49:6; and on the fact 
that salt may imply covenant, cf. Num 18:19; 2 Chr 13:5). 
The triumphal entry into Jerusalem revealed Jesus as the 
messianic king who will bring the blessings of peace unto 
the nations (Matt 21:5; cf. Zech 9:9-10). In short, Jerusa¬ 
lem as the city on a hill whose glory cannot be hidden is 
the signal for an eschatological pilgrimage of the nations 
(Matt 5:14; cf. Isa 60:1-3). There is to be a gathering of 
all nations before the throne of the King (Matt 25:32), and 
the righteous among the nations will receive their inheri¬ 
tance in the Kingdom of God. 

The first Christians knew that the risen Christ had sent 
them to the nations on a mission in line with the eschato¬ 
logical signs of the earthly ministry of Jesus (Matt 28:19— 
20; Mark 16:15; Luke 24:47; Acts 1:8), the prophecies of 
Deutero-Isaiah, the royal (messianic) theology, the Sinai 
covenant, and the ancient promise to Abraham. 

Paul found the very purpose of the death of Jesus to be 
that “in Christ Jesus the blessings of Abraham might come 
upon the nations” (Gal 3:14; cf. v 8). This fulfillment of 
the promise to Abraham in Christ brought Israel to a 
crisis, however, for it implied the end of her national 
aspirations. According to Jesus, the nations themselves will 
judge Israel for her hardness of heart (Matt 12:41-42). 
Peter quoted the promise to Abraham in order to encour¬ 
age the Jews to take up their mission to the nations (Acts 
3:25-26), and Paul quoted Isa 49:6 as a judgment on the 
Jews for refusing to see their mission to the nations (Acts 
13:47). Paul finally concluded that it was in the providence 
of God that the very disobedience of Israel after the flesh 
should mean that the blessing would reach the nations 
through Christ (Rom 11:11-12). 

The final appearance of the mission of Israel to the 
nations is in the book of Revelation, where in the midst of 
world catastrophe and the martyrdom of Christians there 
is an “angel flying in midheaven, with an eternal gospel to 
proclaim to those who dwell on earth, to every nation and 
tribe and tongue and people” (Rev 14:6). 

In the NT, the line was drawn not so much between Jews 
and the nations as between the Christian community and 
the nations. According to the Gospels, the Son of Man 
would be handed over to the nations (Matt 20:19; Mark 
10:33; Luke 18:32), for all nations are at enmity with Jesus 
and with his disciples (Matt 24:9; cf. 10:7—18; John 15:18— 
20 ). 

The alliance of Jew and gentile against the followers of 
Jesus is a prominent theme in the book of Acts (12:1—5; 
14:2; 16:10-24; cf. 2 Cor 11:26). Similarly, suffering at 
the hands of the nations is central in 1 Peter and Revela¬ 
tion, where the nations play a major role in the apocalyptic 
drama as the enemies of God who trample the Holy City 
for 42 months (Rev 11:2). Nonetheless, the time has come 
to destroy the destroyers (Rev 11:18), so that mighty Bab¬ 
ylon (Rome), who made the nations drunk (14:8; 18:3, 23; 
cf. Jer 51:7), will be broken and the nations defeated 
(16:19). Satan, the deceiver of the nations, will be bound 
during the reign of the saints (20:3) and then released to 
deceive the nations once again, prior to the great apocalyp¬ 
tic battle before the “camp of the saints” and the “beloved 


city” (20:7-9). In the end, the nations are destroyed, Satan 
is cast into the lake of fire, and the dead are raised for 
judgment. This marks the end of the nations as enemies 
of God and the ultimate fulfillment of the OT prophetic 
vision which foresaw the ingathering of the nations within 
the kingdom of God. 
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NAVE. See discussion of kekdl in TEMPLE, JERUSA¬ 
LEM. 


NAZARAEANS, GOSPEL OF. See NAZO 
RAEANS, GOSPEL OF THE. 

NAZARENES. The term “Nazarene” has been used in 
English for several related Greek and Semitic-lan^uage 
terms found in NT and later writings. Some of these terms 
are more accurately represented by other spellings, and 
the ways in which these terms became related remain to 
some extent a matter of debate. In general, Nazarene 
means either (1) a person from Nazareth, or (2) a member 
of a religious group whose name may have other connota¬ 
tions. 

Two Greek forms, Nazoraios and Nazarenos, are rendered 
in English versions of the NT as Nazarene, corresponding 
to the more Hellenistic of the two. (Similarly, English uses 
Essene for Essaios and Essenos.) However, in the Greek NT 
text, Nazoraios is the more frequently used form. That 
Nazoraios is the more Semitic of the two is suggested by the 
Syriac NT, which renders both forms as Nasraya. Matthew, 
John, and Acts use Nazoraios exclusively; Mark and Luke 
(once or twice, depending on the manuscript) employ 
Namrenos. No other NT books use the name. 

In the NT, Nazarene most frequently describes a per¬ 
son—namely, Jesus—from Nazareth. Nazareth is not di¬ 
rectly mentioned in Hebrew literature until the liturgical 
poems of Kallir (7th cent. c.E.?). This, together with phil¬ 
ological questions on the link between the town name and 
Nazarene, led to much speculation on the origin of these 
names (see Schaeder TDNT 4: 874-79). Archaeological 
excavation has revealed a Jewish settlement in Nazareth in 
the 1st cent. c.e. (see NAZARETH), and an inscription 
from about 300 c.e. found in Caesarea confirms the spell¬ 
ing of the town as N$RT (Avi-Yonah 1962). While one 
might expect the $ ($ade) to be represented in Greek by s 
(sigma), parallel cases using z (zeta) are known. Thus ques¬ 
tions on the formation of the gentilic remain. In rabbinic 
literature Jesus is labeled YSHW HNW$RY, apparently a 
nomen agentis from the root N$R, meaning, e.g., “observer” 
(of torah). There are at least two cases in the NT where 
Nazarene means something different than, or additional 
to, “from Nazareth.” Most of Jesus’ followers were not from 
Nazareth, nor, according to Luke 4, was he well received 
there. These cases are significant for later use of Nazarene 
as a group name. 

Matt 2:23 has puzzled many by asserting that when 
Jesus’ family arrived in Nazareth it fulfilled what was said 
by the “prophets” (note the plural) “that he shall be called 
Nazoraios .” The text clearly associates Nazareth and Nazo- 
raios , but since no Hebrew Scripture mentions Nazareth, 
readers had to look for other allusions, calling on the 
Hebrew roots N$R and NZR. In the case of N$R, Isa 11:1 
prophesies the messianic “shoot ( ne$er)** from Jesse; addi¬ 


tionally N$R as a verb can mean “to observe, to guard.” 
On the other hand, if Matt 2:23 alludes to NZR , there are 
stories of Nazirite vows, consecrating Samson (Judges 13) 
and others (Samuel in 4Q1 Sam). Jesus was surely not a 
Nazirite proper, but the LXX associates this root with 
holiness, and consequently some church writers (e.g., Ter- 
tullian, Eusebius) so interpreted the verse. The intention 
of Matt 2:23 depends in part on the language knowledge 
and exegetical method of the writer(s) of Matthew (Brown 
1977: 207-13). In any case, Matt 2:23 presents Nazoraios 
as a favorable appellation. 

In Acts 24:5 Paul appears accused by other Jews as a 
leader of the “heresy” of the Nazoraioi . Though of course 
he defends his teaching, Paul does not disown the name. 
Acts also introduces the name Christian (Chnstianoi), which 
eventually displaced Nazarene as the preferred self-desig¬ 
nation of the increasingly Greek and Latin speaking gen¬ 
tile Church. But while those who believed in Jesus as 
Messiah abandoned the name Nazarene, Jews generally— 
including Jews who believed in Jesus, but who still observed 
Mosaic law—kept using Nazarene and its apparent varie¬ 
ties, including Heb No$rim. Additionally, the name was 
retained by the churches speaking Syriac (Na$raya), Arme¬ 
nian, and Arabic (Nayara). 

In patristic literature the evolution continued. Writing 
ca. 200 C.E. Tertullian noted, “the Jews call us Nazarenos ” 
(Against Mar cion 4. 8). A century later Eusebius switched to 
past tense: “We who are now called Christians received in 
the past the name Nazarenoi” (onomast.). Writing about 375 
c.e. Epiphanius condemns the Nazoraioi, who are not a 
newly founded group, as a heresy (Panarion 29). Jerome 
followed Epiphanius: “. . . since they want to be both Jews 
and Christians, they are neither Jews nor Christians” (Epis¬ 
tle 112.13 to Augustine). 

Epiphanius and Jerome (in the works cited) also provide 
the first clear accounts of the practice in some ancient 
synagogues of condemning the Nosrim in the blessing or 
curse on heretics (birkat ha-minim)\ “. . . may the Nosnm and 
Minim speedily perish . . .” (according to Cairo Genizah 
manuscripts). By this time, Epiphanius and Jerome are not 
sure whether the curse encompasses all Christians or only 
Jewish-Christians. 

Epiphanius also condemns the Nasaraioi (Panarion 18) 
which his sources describe as a pre-Christian, law-obser¬ 
vant group. There is no direct evidence that such a group 
existed. However, Epiphanius may have encountered a 
claim such as that made by the Mandeans, who call them¬ 
selves the Na$drayd, the true religious “observers.” (This 
claim parallels that made by other groups, e.g., the Samar¬ 
itans’ self-description as the “true keepers of torah.”) The 
Mandeans claim to predate Judaism as well as Christianity. 

Another illustration of the question of differing mean¬ 
ings of the terms subsumed by Nazarene appears in the 3d 
cent. Middle Persian inscription of Kartir, a Zoroastrian 
priest who was intolerant of other religions. Kartir con¬ 
demned, among others, “. . . Jews . . . and Nazarai, and 
Christians . . .” (lines 9-10; Chaumont). Nazarene here 
could represent orthodox Christians (if “Christians” in this 
case refers to Marcionites) or Mandeans or some variety of 
Jewish-Christians. 

To define Nazarene, one must take into account the 
time, place, language, and religious perspective of the 
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speaker, as well as the meanings of other available religious 
group names. The development of these names merits 
further study. 
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NAZARETH (PLACE). The town of Jesus’ youth in 
Lower Galilee, just N of the valley of Jezreel (M.R. 178234). 
The Sea of Galilee lies 15 miles to the E while the Mediter¬ 
ranean lies 20 miles to the W. Nazareth is identified by 
Matthew (2:23) and Luke (1:26; 2:4, 39) as the village of 
Mary and Joseph, the place where Jesus grew up (Luke 
2:39, 51) and the village he left to visit the towns and 
villages of Galilee to begin his ministry (Mark 1:9). Luke 
mentions a synagogue in Nazareth (4:16) where Jesus 
spoke as an adult and where his message was not well 
received (4:28-30). Evidently later in his ministry, it was 
well known that Jesus was from Nazareth (Matt 21:11), 
which did not always evoke an amiable response (cf. John 
1:45-46). 

The etymology of the Hebrew name of the town is 
difficult. The formula quotation in Matt 2:23, “He went 
and dwelt in a city called Nazareth [Gk Namret ], that what 
was spoken by the prophets might be fulfilled, ‘He shall be 
called a Nazarene [Gk Nazoraios)' ” calls for an explanation. 
The usual solution is to appeal to Isa 11:1, a branch 
[Heb ne$er] shall grow out of his [Jesse’s] roots.” In this case 
Nazareth would mean “branch” or “shoot,” indicating the 
fecundity of the area. But the plays-on-words are more 
enigmatic than that, and Matthew’s formula is used in a 
form that appears nowhere else in Matthew, suggesting 
that he is not quoting the OT. 

As inferred from the Herodian tombs in Nazareth, the 
maximum extent of the Herodian and pre-Herodian vil¬ 
lage measured about 900 x 200 m, for a total area just 
under 60 acres. Since most of this was empty space in 
antiquity, the population would have been a maximum of 
about 480 at the beginning of the 1st century a.d. Nazareth 
lay beside Yafa or Yafia, a city that Josephus fortified in the 
first revolt against Rome and in which he lived (JW 2.20.6- 
573; Life 52-270). This village was known to be Jewish as 
late as the 4th century a.d. After the failure of the First 
Jewish Revolt against Rome, the twenty-four “courses” or 
divisions of priests from the Temple in Jerusalem fled 
northward. One priestly family by the name of Hapizez 
(or Hapises) settled in Nazareth (Mishmaroth 18). That 
Nazareth was the home of a priestly course is repeated in 
a fragment of a Byzantine period Hebrew inscription, a list 
of the priestly courses, found at Caesarea in 1962. In the 
3d century, Nazareth still had a strong priestly character 
according to Midr. Qoh. 2.8. In the 3d century the Chris¬ 


tian martyr Conon from Nazareth of the family of Jesus 
was killed in Asia Minor (Bagatti 1969: 16). 

The next reference to Nazareth is in the 4th century, 
when Eusebius mentions that Nazareth is fifteen miles E 
of Legio, near Mount Tabor. Jerome adds that it was 
merely a tiny village, a “viculus” (rather than “oppidum”), 
but neither Eusebius nor Jerome mentions a church (Ono- 
mast. 138.25; 141.1). Epiphanius (Adv. Haeres. 30.1—347) 
tells the story in his memoirs (377 a.d.) of Count Joseph of 
Tiberias, who appealed to the Emperor Constantine for 
permission to build a church at Nazareth, among other 
places. Constantine agreed, and presumably the church 
was built. When Egeria visited Nazareth about ten years 
later, however, she was shown “a big and splendid cave in 
which [Mary] lived.” There was also an altar in the cave 
and a spring to draw water (Peter the Deacon T). Since 
this text confuses the remains from the Church of Gabriel 
and the Church of the Annunciation in Nazareth, Peter 
has presumably confused Egeria’s notes. It is possible that 
the Helenopolis mentioned in a.d. 444 by Sozomen (Hist. 
Eccl. 2.2) refers to Nazareth and Mt. Tabor, cities of special 
interest to Helena, the mother of the emperor Constan¬ 
tine. She understood the Transfiguration of Jesus to have 
taken place on Mt. Tabor. The Piacenza Pilgrim in a.d. 
570 says that the house of Mary “is now a basilica.” This 
same pilgrim says he visited the synagogue of Jesus. He 
admired the beautiful Jewish women of Nazareth and 
hinted that Jewish-Christian relations were at least on a 
cooperative level (v 161.4). Adomnan (Arculf), who lived 
about a.d. 679—704, visited Nazareth after the Arab con¬ 
quest. He saw two churches that correspond to the Church 
of Gabriel and the Church of the Annunciation or perhaps 
the Church of St. Joseph and the Church of the Annunci¬ 
ation. According to Willibald (Hugeburc 95.20-25), by 
808, Christian-Muslim relations had deteriorated so that 
Christians paid a “ransom” for the Church of the Annun¬ 
ciation to the Muslims. 

Nazareth was excavated from 1890 to 1910 within the 
precincts of the Church of St. Joseph and the Church of 
the Annunciation. Vlaminek excavated in 1895 and Viaud 
from 1907-1909. A Neanderthal skull was found near 
Nazareth in 1934 about 1.5 miles to the SE. Excavations 
began again in 1954 by Bagatti. Beneath the Church of 
the Annunciation are some very suggestive archaeological 
remains. Among them are two small caves with painted 
plaster, a cross, and inscribed prayers to Jesus in Greek. 
These could derive from the end of the 3d century, but 
are most cautiously dated to the early 4th century. These 
caves are incorporated into a building with mosaic floors 
that faces S toward Jerusalem. This building, which is 
oriented N-S, would be interpreted as a synagogue except 
for a large, equal-armed cross built into its mosaic floor. 
The excavator interprets this building as a Jewish-Christian 
synagogue, which may be correct. Between the mosaic 
floor and the caves, at a level 1.2 m below the main floor of 
the Jewish-Christian synagogue, is a second 4th-century 
mosaic with a Greek inscription: “Offering of Conon, 
Deacon of Jerusalem.” This Conon is evidently a namesake 
of the Conon mentioned above. When the main mosaic in 
the floor of the synagogue was lifted the excavators discov¬ 
ered a Jewish ritual bath that measures about two m on 
each side. Seven steps lead down to the water. Since the 
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ritual bath is not oriented either with the synagogue or 
with its caves, it seems to be earlier than the structure. In 
the debris that filled the ritual bath was found painted 
plaster with inscriptions and graffiti scratched onto it in 
Greek and Syriac. The plaster had belonged to a 4th- 
century synagogue which was destroyed to give way to the 
building of a 5th-century church with its attached monas¬ 
tery. In the debris beneath the floor of one of the rooms 
of the monastery were about seventy architectural frag¬ 
ments that appear to have belonged to the 4th-century 
synagogue. 

In chronological order, the occupational sequence in 
this area appears to have included: (1) detached caves of 
indeterminate (perhaps domestic) use, dating before the 
3d century; (2) the cutting and use of a ritual bath, 
perhaps as early as the 2d century but not after the 3d 
century, perhaps for Jewish-Christians; (3) the building of 
a synagogue above the ritual bath which incorporated the 
caves (this was likely the church seen by Egeria and re¬ 
ported by Peter the Deacon); and finally (4) the building 
of a 5th-century church and monastery which incorpo¬ 
rated the caves and floor of the 4th-century synagogue. 
This may be the church and monastery seen by the Pia¬ 
cenza Pilgrim in a.d. 570. The long continuity of use and 
incorporation of earlier units in later buildings suggests a 
continuity of veneration and worship extending back to 
the Roman period. 

Beneath the convent of the Dames de Nazareth about 
100 m W of the Church of the Annunciation are remains 
of houses, a tomb of the Herodian period, and other 
underground working spaces typical of those found be¬ 
neath the other churches. It appears that the inhabitants 
of Nazareth took advantage of the soft limestone to build 
cisterns, basements, storage bins, and other underground 
installations, primarily for agricultural use. 

The general archaeological picture is of a small village, 
devoted wholly to agriculture, that came into being in the 
course of the 3d century b.c. Although there are traces of 
earlier Bronze Age or Iron Age occupation, none of these 
suggests a continuity of more than a generation at a time. 
It is the late Hellenistic period that gives life to Nazareth, 
as it does with many other sites which have been surveyed 
or excavated in the Galilee. People have continued to live 
in Nazareth from the 3d century b.c. to the present day. 
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NAZORAEANS, GOSPEL OF THE. The name 

(note the spelling: on the name, see Schrader TDNT 4: 
874-79, and Klijn and Reinink 1973: 44, n. 2) given by 
scholars to a presumed Judaic-Christian gospel, now lost. 
The matter of these Judaic-Christian gospels, namely, the 
Gospel of the Nazoraeans, the Gospel of the Hebrews, and 
the Gospel of the Ebionites, has been called the most 
enigmatic and irritating problem in the NT Apocrypha: 
enigmatic because all are now lost, and irritating because 
our knowledge of these early (pre-170 c.E.) gospels comes 


only indirectly via the Fathers’ cryptic and inconsistent 
remarks. Snippets of text, assigned by scholars to one or 
the other of these three Judaic-Christian gospels, are 
quoted by the Fathers (often with no clear attribution) and 
appear to be preserved in scholia (the ZION GOSPEL 
EDITION). See also HEBREWS, GOSPEL OF THE; 
EBIONITES, GOSPEL OF THE. 

The title “Gospel of the Nazoraeans” is never used by 
the Fathers. Rather, they speak of a gospel used by the 
Nazoraeans. It is difficult to ascertain whether this is a 
distinct gospel or simply the “Gospel of the Hebrews,” also 
cited by the Fathers. The evidence, contradictory and 
inconclusive, follows. 

Epiphanius ( Haer . 29.7.1-29.9.4) offers the first descrip¬ 
tion of the Nazoraeans and their gospel. According to him, 
they are like the Jews in everything, save that they accept 
Jesus as the Messiah. Regarding their origin, Epiphanius 
appears to know two traditions. According to the first 
(29.1.2-3; 29.6.23), the name roughly parallels the usage 
in Acts 24:5, and denotes the earliest (hence Jewish) Chris¬ 
tians. According to the second tradition (29.7.7-8), the 
group originated in Pella, among the Judaic-Christians 
who fled Jerusalem prior to its destruction in 70 c.E. (cf. 
Eus. Hist. Eccl. 3.5.3). Epiphanius states that they know 
Hebrew well, and that they possess “the whole (plerestaton) 
gospel of Matthew in Hebrew. It is carefully preserved in 
Hebrew letters” (29.9.4). Epiphanius, however, never 
names this gospel, nor does he quote from it. Given his 
description of the Nazoraeans and their gospel, we may 
distinguish it from the similar gospel which Epiphanius 
attributes to the Ebionites, for the Ebionites’ gospel “which 
is called with them ‘according to Matthew’ which is not 
complete but falsified and distorted (oux hold de plerestato, 
alia nenotheumend kai ekrdteriasmend), they call it ‘the Hebrew 
gospel’” (30.13.1). Epiphanius further reports that the 
Ebionites have "removed the genealogies of Matthew” 
(30.14.3). Moreover, Epiphanius quotes from this Ebionite 
gospel, and it appears to be a harmonization of the Syn¬ 
optic Gospels and together with some non-received tradi¬ 
tions. Thus, we may say Epiphanius knew two Judaic- 
Christian gospels: one used by the Nazoraeans, and one 
used by the Ebionites. Both gospels are related to Matthew, 
and both appear to be in Hebrew (Aramaic). 

Jerome is the second Father to speak of a gospel in use 
among the Nazoraeans, and certain of his statements con¬ 
firm what we learned from Epiphanius. Jerome states that 
“Matthew . . . was the first to compose a gospel of Christ in 
Judea in Hebrew letters and words for the sake of those of 
the circumcision who believed. . . . From the Nazoraeans 
who use this book in Beroia, a city in Syria, I also received 
the opportunity to copy it” (de vir. ill. 3). From time to time 
in his prolific writings, Jerome refers to a “gospel which 
the Nazoraeans use,” but he never calls it the “Gospel of 
the Nazoraeans.” On the contrary, he sometimes equates 
it with the “gospel used by the Ebionites,” and even calls it 
the “Gospel according to the Hebrews.” Compare the 
following: (1) “a gospel which the Nazoraeans and the 
Ebionites use, which we translated from Hebrew to Greek 
and which is called the authentic text of Matthew by a 
good many” (in Matt. 12.13); (2) “the gospel which is 
‘according to the Hebrews’ which the Nazoraeans are ac¬ 
customed to read” (in Hiez. 18.5-9); (3) “From the ‘Gospel 
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according to the Hebrews.’ In the ‘Gospel according to the 
Hebrews’ which was written in Chaldaic and Syriac lan¬ 
guage, but with Hebrew letters, and is used up to the 
present day by the Nazoraeans” (adv. Pelag. 3.2). 

Scholars have usually assumed that Jerome knew two 
gospels—(1) the gospel used by the Nazoraeans, and (2) 
the Gospel of the Hebrews (also quoted by Origen, in Io . 
2.12)—and that he frequently confused them when quot¬ 
ing. Jerome’s quotations are, by and large, brief. 

The difficulty in assigning the various fragments quoted 
by the Fathers or found in the scholia to one or another of 
these three Judaic-Christian gospels is formidable. A com¬ 
parison of the assignments made by Preuschen (1901), 
James (1924), Klostermann (1929), and Vielhauer 
(NTApocr) makes this apparent. It is worth noting that only 
when reaching the medieval sources (Vielhauer, frag. 24— 
36) does one find the name “Gospel of the Nazoraeans” 
used. And of the twenty-three patristic fragments in Viel- 
hauer’s reconstruction, all but three come from the Zion 
Gospel Edition or Jerome—whose sources and attributions 
are, as we have seen, less than certain. Lagrange ques¬ 
tioned the existence of the Gospel of the Nazoraeans, 
equating it with the Gospel of the Hebrews. Waitz and 
Vielhauer argue for three distinct gospels. Given our pres¬ 
ent state of knowledge, it is difficult to say which, if any, 
theory is correct. 

Nevertheless, the testimony of the Fathers and the whole 
complex of Judaic-Christian gospel quotations—from 
whichever of the gospels they may come—serve to establish 
the following: (1) the Nazoraeans apparently had a partic¬ 
ular gospel, perceived to be an ancient/original form of 
Matthew; (2) this gospel was apparently written in Hebrew 
characters, probably in the Aramaic language; (3) the 
descriptions of the beliefs of the Nazoraeans, as well as the 
various appellations given the gospel (“used by the Nazo¬ 
raeans”; “Gospel of the Hebrews”; “the Jewish gospel”) 
and the citations, show a distinctive perspective, Jewish in 
outlook, Semitic in character and expression. When com¬ 
pared with our present (Greek) canonical Matthew, many 
of the fragments appear to be expansions or interpola¬ 
tions. Logically, however, one would expect to find just the 
opposite: if, indeed, it was equated with the “original” 
Matthew, and written in a Semitic language, one would 
expect it to present the shorter, less-developed text. If one 
is to take the Fathers’ reports of the antiquity of the gospel 
used by the Nazoraeans at face value, then the fact that 
many of the fragments now assigned to the Gospel of the 
Nazoraeans seem to be secondary expansions would lead 
one to question their assignation. 

Since Tatian’s Diatessaron has numerous readings simi¬ 
lar to those found in the various Judaic-Christian gospels 
(thus providing a terminus ad quern), it should not be over¬ 
looked in reconstructing these gospels. Similar parallels 
have also been noted between the gospel of Thomas and 
the Judaic-Christian gospels (Quispel 1975; 1981); these 
too bear consideration in future studies of this elusive and 
vexing subject. 
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NEAH (PLACE) [Heb n^a]. A place on the NE border 
of the territory of the tribe of Zebulun (Josh 19:13), 
situated between Rimmon and Hannathon, in the vicinity 
of the Bet Netofa Valley. The precise location of the site, 
however, remains unknown. 

Raphael Greenberg 


NEAPOLIS (PLACE) [Gk Neapolis]. A common name 
given to many Greco-Roman towns and cities founded 
near older sites, meaning simply “new city.” The Neapolis 
mentioned in the NT (Acts 16:11) is certainly the seaport 
town for Philippi, which was 16 km inland. Located on a 
promontory on the coast of the Aegean Sea (40°56' N; 
24°23' E), Neapolis had a harbor on both bays. 

The first of several sections of Acts in which the author 
employs the first person plural begins at Troas prior to the 
voyage by sea to Neapolis. The mention of the seaport and 
the island Samothrace are unnecessary detail in the ac¬ 
count of the trip to the main destination of Philippi (Acts 
16:12; cf. Acts 20:6, “And we sailed from Philippi”), but it 
is detail that is understandable in an alleged eyewitness 
account: Samothrace, a small island with a 5000-ft. moun¬ 
tain, was an obvious landmark on the voyage, and one 
tends to note that place where one touched land again. 
The apostle set foot in Europe for the first time when he 
landed in Neapolis on the second missionary journey. 
From there, the travelers would have gone the short dis¬ 
tance to Philippi using a part of the Roman highway called 
the Egnatian Way, which began here at the Aegean and 
spanned Macedonia to reach the Adriatic. 

The earliest record of Neapolis appears to be in a tribute 
list of Athens from the 5th century b.c., in which it is 
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treated as a city of Thrace rather than of Macedonia 
(Finegan IDB 3: 527), and part of the Athenian Confed¬ 
eracy. Pliny (HN 4.18) also treats it as Thracian, but the 
geographers Strabo (7.330) and Ptolemy ( Geog . 3.13) link 
it with Macedonia, as does the Acts account. 

The ships of Brutus and Cassius were moored in the W 
harbor at Neapolis when the conspirators fought Mark 
Antony and Octavian at the battle of Philippi in 42 b.c. 
(Appian BCiv. 4.106). The name of the city was changed 
to Christoupolis in later years. The modern name for the 
town is Kavalla, and apart from coins and inscriptions 
found there and in nearby Philippi, there are also the 
ruins of the Roman aqueduct and a shrine to the locally 
esteemed goddess Parthenos. 

Conrad Gempf 


NEARIAH (PERSON) [Heb ne c aryah\. A name held by 
two persons in the Hebrew Bible. The name means “ser¬ 
vant of Yah.” 

1. Neariah was a leader of the tribe of Simeon in the 
time of Hezekiah king of Judah. He and other tribal 
leaders, all the sons of Ishi, led a group of Simeonites to 
Mount Seir, which was at that time in the possession of the 
Amalekites. These they drove out; then they took posses¬ 
sion of the land. The story appears to be an etiology to 
explain the presence of this group of Simeonites in Mount 
Seir and to justify their possession of it (1 Chr 4:42). 

2. The fourth son of Shemiah, according to the MT 
(1 Chr 3:22-23). The phrase “and the sons of Shemiah" in 
v 22 may be a dittography and many scholars delete it. 
This would make Shemiah the first son of Sheconiah and 
Neariah the fifth son. 

Russell Fuller 


NEBAI (PERSON) [Heb nebay], A leader of the people 
and a signatory to the covenant established by Ezra (Neh 
10:19; K nwby). The meaning of the name is obscure and 
at least one scholar has suggested that the place-name, 
Nebo (Ezra 2:29), has been mistaken for a personal name 
(Brockington Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther Century Bible, 
181). It is more likely, however, that a family has assumed 
the name of the village in which they resided (Meyer 1896: 
156; Myers Ezra , Nehemiah AB, 177; and Williamson Ezra , 
Nehemiah WBC, 324). 
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NEBAIOTH (PERSON) [Heb nebaydt, nebaydt]. A son of 
Ishmael (Gen 25:13; 28:9; 36:3; 1 Chr 1:29) and, as is the 
case with all the sons of Ishmael (with the possible excep¬ 
tion of KEDEMAH), an Arab tribe (Isa 60:7). The tribe is 
mentioned in several Assyrian inscriptions from the time 
of Ashurbanipal; the various Assyrian spellings render 
ancient N Arabian *Nabayat, as does the Hebrew form. In 
the middle of the 7th century b.c., the Nebaioth and the 
Assyrians entered commercial relations. At the end of his 
reign, Ashurbanipal claimed to have conquered their "dis¬ 


tant” country and to have destroyed their settlements 
(Eph c al 1982: 221-23; Knauf 1989: 65-66; 93-96). In 
Taymanite inscriptions—dated by Winnett (1980) to the 
6th century b.c. and by Roschinski, Hogemann, and Knauf 
to the early 4th century b.c. (Knauf 1989: 76-77) — nbyt 
(i.e., *Nabayat) are mentioned among the enemies of the 
city of Tayma 5 . The Assyrian and the ancient N Arabian 
references combined lead to the vicinity of Ha 5 il (27°35'N; 
41°42'E) for the tribe's location. 

It has previously been assumed that the Nebaioth may 
be identical with the Nabateans (Nabat in Arabic); but both 
linguistically and historically this equation is untenable (cf. 
Eph c al 1982: 233 n. 33; Knauf 1989: 92 n. 507 contra 
Broome 1973; Bartlett 1979: 62—63). The Nabateans could 
have formed a Kedarite clan before they ascended to the 
dominium over N Arabia after the demise of the Kedarite 
confederation, ca. 400 b.c. See KEDAR; NABATEANS. It 
is, however, possible that biblical authors of the 6th and 
5th centuries b.c. applied the name “Nebaioth” from the 
list of the “sons of Ishmael,” Gen 25:13-15 (originating in 
the 7th century b.c., see ISHMAELITES) to the Kedarite 
clan Nabat whom they encountered in their immediate 
vicinity, within the borders of Edom (Knauf 1989: 108-9). 
This assumption would explain why the “daughter of 
Ishmael” married by Esau is always a “sister of Nebaioth,” 
although her name varies in Gen 28:9 and Gen 36:3. Then 
the parallelism between the “sheep of Kedar” and the 
“rams of Nebaioth” (Isa 60:7, from the end of the 6th 
century b.c.) would become more obvious. Finally, the 
qualification of Nebaioth as Ishmael’s firstborn (Gen 
25:13) becomes understandable if Nebaioth refers to the 
Nabateans and if this qualification forms part of the final 
redaction of the Pentateuch, ca. 400 b.c. By then the 
Kedarites had been dispersed; earlier, from the 7th 
through the 5th centuries b.c., Kedar had been the most 
powerful tribe among the Ishmaelites, and as such could 
have claimed “primogeniture” with more right than the 
“distant” Nebaioth. 

The formation of the tribal name with the feminine 
plural afformative belongs to a class of tribal names which 
is rare in Classical Arabic but frequent among contempo¬ 
rary Arab tribes and clans. Thus the name *Nabayat pro¬ 
vides an example for the antiquity of some features of 
“modern” Semitic usage. 
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NEBALLAT (PLACE) [Heb neballat], A town of Benja¬ 
min that was repopulated by returning Judeans in the 
postexilic period (Neh 11:34). It is listed in conjunction 
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with Lod, and has been identified with Beit Nabala (M.R. 
146154; 4 miles NE of Lod), a site that has yielded Iron 
Age II and Persian period remains. On the basis of the 
name Sin-uballat, Albright (1924: 106 n. 15) suggested 
that the name may preserve the memory of a 7th century 
b.c. Assyrian governor, Nabu-uballit. 
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NEBAT (PERSON) [Heb nebat]. The father of Jeroboam 
I, first king of Israel (1 Kgs 11:26). The text uses the 
patronymic to distinguish this king from Jeroboam II 
(Jeroboam son of Joash). See JEROBOAM. Nebat (or per¬ 
haps only Jeroboam himself) is identified as an “Ephrath- 
ite,” which most scholars take as a synonym here for 
“Ephraimite.” Since Jeroboam’s mother is named (unlike 
the mothers of other Israelite kings) and she is called a 
widow, some scholars infer that Nebat died young. §anda 
(1 Kings EH AT, 317) proposes that the name is not in fact 
a patronymic but a clan name; however, the suggestion 
that it means “Nabatean” is surely wrong: The Nabateans 
do not appear in the region until at least three centuries 
later. Danielus (1967-68: 211-12) argues that nbt means 
“The Lady,” and that “Son of Nbt” is a throne name taken 
by Jeroboam I to honor the cow-goddess Hathor, whose 
cult he would have known in Egypt (1 Kgs 11:40) and to 
whom the sanctuaries he established at Dan and Bethel 
would have been dedicated (1 Kgs 12:28-30). 
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NEBIIM. The second section of the Jewish division of 
the Hebrew Bible meaning “Prophets” (Heb nebPim). This 
section is divided, in turn, into two sections, the Former 
(Heb rPsonim) and Latter (Heb 5 ahardnim ) Prophets. The 
Former Prophets include the historical books of Joshua, 
Judges, 1-2 Samuel, and 1-2 Kings. The Latter Prophets 
include the three “major” prophets (Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel) and the so-called twelve Minor Prophets (Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi). 

NEBO (DEITY) [Heb nebo]. The name of a Babylonian 
deity mentioned only in Isa 46:1, a passage which comes 
from the pen of an exilic Judean in the Babylonian captiv¬ 
ity (ca. 550 b.c.). Nebo, or Nabu, was the tutelary deity of 
the ancient city of Borsippa, some 15 miles S—SW of 
Babylon. He achieved great popularity throughout Meso¬ 
potamia and the surrounding regions during the 1st mil¬ 
lennium b.c. The name of this god appears as the theo- 
phoric element in at least three Babylonian names 
mentioned in the OT: the great king Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Babylonian official Nebushazban, and the military com¬ 


mander Nebuzaradan (some have included Abednego, but 
with reservations). The meaning of the name has been 
contested. At the turn of the 19th century many scholars 
believed that it meant “proclaimer,” “prophet,” “an¬ 
nouncer” (cf. Heb nab?). In recent decades, however, most 
scholars would share the conclusion of Albright {FSAC, 
231-32) that the correct etymological meaning is “one who 
is called (by god), one who has a vocation (from god)” 
(Rassmussen 1981: 103, 310; AHW 697b, 699b). 

A. Nebo in the Mesopotamian Pantheon 

The earliest extant reference to Nebo/Nabu is attested 
in the Chronicle of Hammurabi, where in the 16th year it 
is recorded that “the throne of Nabu [was made]” (King 
1898-1900, 3: 235, 251). Nabu does not appear in the 
earliest pantheon of Ur (Roberts 1972: 167-72), nor does 
his name occur in the royal Assyrian inscriptions before 
1115 b.c. (GARI). The data concerning Nabu are some¬ 
what meager before 1000 b.c., but they increase dramati¬ 
cally in the Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods, 
when Nabu became one of the most beloved deities in 
Mesopotamian religion (see further below). 

Late in the 2d millennium b.c. Nabu was considered to 
be the eldest son of the god Marduk. Accordingly, he was 
called “Mighty, exalted Lord, who knows all; majestic, ever 
splendid, the veritable First-born of Marduk” (Ebeling 
1953: 13b). Marduk was the son of Enki/Ea (one of the 
four greatest deities) and the god who had successfully 
defeated the wicked Tiamat. By virtue of this victory, 
Marduk received not only the entire universe by right of 
conquest, but also possession of the sacred Tablets of 
Destiny (that prescribed the functions of the political, 
social, and moral order, and that Tiamat had illegally 
given to her evil ally Kingu) and supremacy over the total 
assembly of the grateful gods (see ANET y 60-62, 501— 
502). See ENUMA ELISH. As Marduk’s firstborn, Nabu 
enjoyed a most honored status. His mother was the impor¬ 
tant goddess Sarpanitu, the veritable complement of Mar¬ 
duk, whether as the goddess of childbirth, or in her 
assistance to the needy and as the source of salvation and 
life to the perishing (Ebeling 1953: 69; BWL 69.34, 38). In 
Mesopotamian mythology, the family of Marduk main¬ 
tained high integrity and a loyalty to its regal responsibility 
and avoided the sorts of scandals that had marred the 
reputation of the great god Enlil. 

According to the myths, Nabu also married well. One of 
his wives was the eminently prestigious Sumerian goddess 
Nana, the divine queen of Uruk who brought to the 
marriage an equally noble heritage as “the first-born of 
Anu, surpassing great, whose might is the greatest among 
all the goddesses.” In every way her marriage to her “noble 
spouse Nabu” was beneficial; she was compassionate, help¬ 
ful to his Majesty, and greatly loved by him (LAR 2: 743- 
51). The other wife was the great lady TaSmetum, a Baby¬ 
lonian goddess who was honored in the Babylonian date 
formula “The year of TaSmetum” (King 1898-1900, 3: 
240—41 n). Their warm and singularly devoted marital 
relationship is suggested by her association with Nabu in 
matters of state (e.g., the ratification and guarantee of the 
treaty between KTK and Arpad in Syria [ ANET\ 659]), her 
kindly touch with those in need (Langdon 1927: 5; Ebeling 
1953: 24, 124-27), and the frequent references to her and 
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Nabu together. Thus Nabu’s marriages and his supreme 
pedigree helped to convince the Babylonian citizenry of 
the stability and moral foundation of the Babylonian 
throne. 

In the divine assembly, Nabu shared many of the predi¬ 
cates associated with the ancient and distinguished god¬ 
dess Nidaba, who was the most famous divine exponent of 
the scribal craft. Likewise, Nabu came to be regarded as 
the scribe par excellence, a sort of secretary-general and 
record-keeper of the heavenly council. As such, he was 
custodian of the Tablets of Destiny that his father Marduk 
had wrested from the defeated Tiamat and Kingu. This 
position gave him great power. As scribe (or secretary- 
general), he had the task of setting in writing the various 
destinies that were proclaimed orally and to observe any 
deviations from the desired goals of the decrees. In certain 
respects, therefore, he could be regarded as a sort of 
“power behind the throne” of his father, Marduk. Nabu 
was eminently qualified for such a responsibility, and de¬ 
spite all the historical vicissitudes of lst-century Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Nabu (along with Marduk, Sarpanitum, and Ta£- 
metum) was accorded primal responsibility and honor, 
held in high esteem not only by the Assyrians and the 
Babylonians, but also later by the conquering Persians. 

B. The Cult of Nebo 

No summary can replace the animated devotion of the 
prayers, hymns, dedicatory inscriptions, and other affir¬ 
mations produced by the devotees of the Nabu cult (many 
of these may be found in Ebeling 1953 [which brings up 
to date the monumental work of King 1896]; Falkenstein 
and von Soden 1953; and Seux 1976). Much additional 
information concerning prayers and psalms to Nabu (as 
well as the ceremonies practiced by the Babylonian kings) 
is available in the Assyrian royal correspondences (Water¬ 
man 1930-36), in the historical records (LAR), and in the 
exhaustive studies of the Ashurbanipal era (Streck 1916) 
and the Neo-Babylonian royal inscriptions (Langdon 
1912), supplemented by the results of ongoing archaeolog¬ 
ical excavation. 

The cultic literature of the Nabu rites follows a recogniz¬ 
able literary pattern called a su-ila composition (see esp. 
King 1896 and Ebeling 1953). The composition generally 
begins with lavish praise of the nobility, splendor, heritage, 
accomplishments, etc., of the deity. Then there follows a 
description of the distress that currently afflicts the suppli¬ 
ant, who then introduces a prayer that distills the thought 
of the lament. Finally, a vow is proffered to the effect that 
if deliverance is granted by Nabu, then the grateful suppli¬ 
ant will perform the vow. 

Although Nabu's tutelary domain was the city of Bor- 
sippa (site of the great temple of Ezida), sumptuous dwell¬ 
ings were provided for Nabu in Calah, Assur, Nineveh, 
Babylon, and almost every significant city in Mesopotamia 
(LAR 1: 799; Streck 1916, 3: 822-23), an assertion that 
archaeology has fully substantiated. The worship of Nabu 
even spread as far as Syria and Syene (Egypt), where some 
migrant Syrians lived and named the god Nabu more than 
any other in their correspondences. The liturgies of the 
Nabu cult were richly devised with numerous and diverse 
priestly ministrants, each with specific duties. The temple 
was often the legal center where deeds, contracts, and 


oaths were recorded, public notices posted, juridical pro¬ 
cedures processed, and temple slaves supervised. The tem¬ 
ples were also the refuge of the sick; thus exorcists with 
their extensive practice of caring for the mentally and 
physically ill mingled there with sacrificers, musicians, 
choristers, seers, prophets, and custodians. 

The major annual festival in the Assyro-Babylonian 
period was the New Year Festival, in which the basic foun¬ 
dation of the political order was powerfully reaffirmed 
through myth and ritual. In this paramount drama Mar¬ 
duk and Nabu played the lead roles. After some initiatory 
ceremonies beginning on the second day of the month 
Nisannu, the (statue of) the god Nabu boarded his sacred 
barge in Borsippa and headed for the capital city of 
Babylon a few miles away. The excitement in Babylon must 
have been great when the barge came into view and the 
noble son of Marduk arrived at the home of his father. 
Over the course of the next ten days the divine father and 
son presided over rites that reaffirmed the divine rule and 
legitimacy of Marduk, that purified the temple and the 
people, that formulated the decrees for the coming year, 
that vindicated and reinstated the human king of Babylon, 
and that affirmed the victorious future of Nabu. All this 
was intended to undergird national unity and reinvigorate 
the hopes and positive feelings of the Babylonian citizens. 
See also AKITU. 

The Nabu cult outlasted the Babylonian empire. The 
Persian conqueror Cyrus was personally committed to the 
survival of the native Babylonian cults (Oppenheim 1985). 
It is interesting to note that when the Macedonian Antio- 
chus I Soter (280-262/1 b.c.), by right of conquest, became 
“king of Babylon,” he left an inscription eulogizing Nabu, 
whose temple in Borsippa he rebuilt (ANET, 317). Even as 
late as the 1st century a.d. a temple to Nabu was built in 
the oasis city of Palmyra (Teixidor 1979: 106). However, 
the Nabu/Nebo cult was at its peak during the Neo-Baby¬ 
lonian period, the time when the Judean elite lived in exile 
in Babylon. The author of Isaiah 46, who lived among 
them, gives witness to the extravagant processions whereby 
(statues of?) the gods Bel (= Marduk) and Nebo were 
paraded before their devotees through the streets of Bab¬ 
ylon (vv 1—2). This writer was a keen observer of details: 
the gods mounted on pack animals, the swaying deities, 
the weary beasts, the priceless array of the gods. But the 
writer envisioned a day of judgment fierce at hand, when 
instead of the adulation of the crowd, it would be the 
despairing cries of frantic people vacating the capital. The 
priests have laden the beasts of burden with the gods. 
They shall not escape but shall fall victim to the enemy; 
the jeweled adornment of the deities will not save them 
from the looting of the foe. Nebo and Marduk will then be 
revealed for what they truly are—simply the impotent 
creations of mere human beings. 
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NEBO (PERSON) [Heb nebo]. The ancestor of several 
men who were required to divorce their foreign wives 
during the reforms of Ezra (Ezra 10:43 [LXX Nabou]\ 1 
Esdr 9:35 [Gk Nooma]). This may be a reference to the 
Judean town of Nebo. See NEBO (PLACE) #2. 


NEBO (PLACE) [Heb nebo]. h A town in NW Moab and 
one of the final stages of the Exodus (Num 33:47). Nebo 
may have been founded by people of Babylonian origin 
since Nebo is the name of a principal Babylonian deity. 
After the town was taken from the Amorite king Sihon the 
tribes of Gad and Reuben requested possession of Nebo 
because the region was suitable for livestock (Num 32:3, 
33-38). The Reubenites rebuilt the city and continued to 
occupy it (cf. 1 Chr 5:8). According to the Moabite Stone 
(11 14-18) the town of Nebo came under Moabite domina¬ 
tion, and as such Nebo appears in the doom prophecies of 
Isaiah (15:2) and Jeremiah (48:1, 22) directed against 
Moab. Though the exact site of the town is unknown it 
probably was one of the tells near Mount Nebo. Eusebius 
and Jerome (Lagarde 1887: 283, 96-100; 142, 1-6) lo¬ 
cated Nebo 8 Roman miles S of Heshbon. During the 
present century the town has been tentatively equated with 
Khirbet c Ayun Musa (e.g., MBA, 181), Luhithu (cf. Sailer and 
Bagatti 1949: 4-5, 204-207), but mostly with Khirbet el- 
Mekhayyat, which is about 5 miles from Hesbdn (e.g., Kaiser 
Isaiah 13-39 OTL, 67; Sailer and Bagatti 1949: 207-217). 

Khirbet el-Mekhayyat (M.R. 221131) is situated about 2 
miles SE of the hill of Siyagha , traditionally associated with 
the death of Moses, and about 1.25 miles SW of the highest 
peak of the Nebo ridge called Jebel en-Neba . Sailer and 
Bagatti (1949: 207-209) claim that this identification is 
confirmed by (1) the local tradition represented by the 
name Neba , and especially (2) the testimony of the Life of 
Peter the Iberian . 


Excavations carried out since 1933 (and periodically 
reported in Liber Annuus) reveal a wall, and building activ¬ 
ity and cisterns both inside and outside the wall. Though 
our knowledge of the history of the site is sketchy, it 
appears so far that the two most prosperous periods in the 
history of the town of Nebo were Iron Ages I and II and 
the Byzantine period. Due to variant readings in 1 Macc 
9:37 it is uncertain whether the author refers to the town 
of Nebo. See also NEBO, MOUNT 

2. A town of uncertain location referred to in lists of 
Israelites who returned after the exile from Babylon (Ezra 
2:29). Assuming (1) the validity of the reading “the other 
Nebo” in the parallel account in Neh 7:33, and (2) the 
return of the exiles to Jerusalem and Judah (Ezra 2:1; Neh 
7:6) and its placement after the towns of Bethel and Ai, 
this Nebo is generally located in Judah, though recently 
the less likely identification of this Nebo with the Nebo in 
Moab has been suggested (Cogan 1979: 37-39). Scholars 
generally tentatively identify Nebo with modern Nuba 
(M.R. 153112) approximately 3 miles NW of Bethzur and 
2 miles E of Khirbet Qeila (Keilah) (e.g., GP, 398). Nebo in 
Ezra 10:43 and 1 Esdr 9:35 is most likely a reference to a 
person and not a place. 
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NEBO, MOUNT (PLACE) [Heb nebo]. A mountain in 
Moab, which was the site of Moses’ preview of the promised 
land and the place where he died and was buried (Deut 
32:49-52; 34:1-8). The two and a half Transjordanian 
tribes name it as part of the territory they requested of 
Moses (Num 32:3). The toponym “Nebo” is often found in 
biblical texts as both a mountain and as a town in Moab. 
See NEBO (PLACE) #1. 

A. Biblical Citations 

The mountain Nebo is remembered in the traditions 
tied with the conquest of Transjordan and with the last 
part of the Exodus before Israel s entrance into the prom¬ 
ised land (Num 33:47). The connection of Nebo with 
Pisgah (Deut 34:1) ties the mountain with the geographical 
descriptions of S Gilead (“and from Bamoth to the valley 
lying in the region of Moab by the top of Pisgah which 
looks down upon the desert” [RSV], or “which is opposite 
Jeshimon” [MT]; Num 21:20). Num 23:28 adds the topo¬ 
nym “Peor” and reads (MT): “Balak took Balaam to the 
top of Peor which faces toward Jeshimon.” In the descrip¬ 
tion of the territory of the Reubenites and Gadites the area 
extends “as far as the Sea of the Arabah, under the slopes 
of Pisgah” (Deut 4:49). The text of Josh 12:3 is inflated: 
“and the Arabah to the Sea of Chinneroth eastward and 
in the direction of Beth-jeshimoth, to the sea ot the Ara¬ 
bah, the Salt Sea, southward to the foot of the slopes of 
Pisgah.” Consequently, in the list of cities of Reuben one 
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finds in order Beth-peor, the slopes of Pisgah, and Beth- 
jeshimoth (Josh 13:20). 

The toponym “Nebo” as a town recurs among the cities 
of the same conquered territory (Num 32:3), even though 
later it is said that Reuben’s sons built Nebo (Num 32:38). 
It was part of the Bela family territory, and formed its 
boundary with Baal-meon (1 Chr 5:8). In the prophetic 
texts it is considered a city of Moab (Isa 15:2; Jer 48:1, 22), 
but in the Mesha Stele (lines 14-18) it is mentioned as a 
conquered Israelite city (ANET, 320). 

Later Jewish tradition tells about Jeremiah who, accom¬ 
panied by the tabernacle and the ark, went to the moun¬ 
tain where Moses had ascended to see the inheritance of 
God (2 Macc 2:4). 

B. Identification 

As far as the mountain is concerned, if the Targumic 
texts are not specific in translating Nebo as the tomb of 
Moses (Pseudo-Jonathan in Num 32:3, 38; 33:47; Onkelos 
Num 32:3 and several midrashim), Eusebius records that 
the mountain was on the road from Livias to Esbus ( Ono- 
mast. 16.24) and that it was shown to pilgrims at the sixth 
mile on the same road W of Esbus ( Onomast . 136.5). The 
pilgrim Theodosius (mid 6th century) writes that the death 
place of Moses could be visited in the neighborhood of 
Livias (De Situ 19). The pilgrim of Piacenza (ca. 570) places 
the sanctuary eight miles from the Jordan river (Itineranum 
18.13). Egeria (end of 6th century) left Jerusalem intend¬ 
ing to visit the sanctuary. From Jericho she crossed the 
Jordan and stopped at Livias. Accompanied by a priest of 
the city who knew those places well, she took the road 
from Livias to Esbus on the plateau. At the sixth mile, a 
detour from the main road led her to the Springs of Moses, 
from which she climbed to the summit of Nebo to see the 
Memorial of Moses ( Itineranum 10-12). Bishop Peter the 
Iberian, old and sick and having come to Transjordan to 
cure himself in the thermal waters of the area, stopped to 
pray at the sanctuary of Moses where he had once been as 
a young man before his conversion ( Vita Petn 85). 

An early description of the Siyagha ruins 9 km W of 
Madaba was given by Le Due de Luynes in 1864 and 
subsequently by the members of the American Palestine 
Exploration Society in 1873 and by the Survey in 1881, 
who hypothesized its biblical identification. The discovery 
of Egeria’s itinerary in 1884 and of Peter the Iberian’s life 
in 1895 were decisive for the identification of the Siyagha 
ruins with the sanctuary of Moses. The city of Nebo is 
apparently mentioned by Eusebius ( Onomast . 136.14) un¬ 
der the item “Naba, a city of Reuben,” which mentions a 
desert place called Nebo about eight miles S of Esbus. 
Peter the Iberian’s biographer knew a village by that name, 
inhabited by Christians, which was on the mountain of 
Nebo (Vita Petn 85). In 1863 De Sauky noted the name 
Khirbet el Mukhayyat, a tell not far from Siyagha that was 
first explored by the Survey members in 1881 and then by 
Musil in 1901, who proposed the historical identification 
with the biblical toponym. 

C. Archaeological Exploration 

1. The Mountain of Nebo. The mountain Nebo is delim¬ 
ited on the N by wadi Ayoun Mousa and on the S by wadi 
Afrit, which drains to the W into the Jordan valley. The 


highest peak is 835 m, and while the others have slightly 
lower altitudes, none is lower than 700 m. The two most 
important peaks from a historical point of view are to the 
N—Siyagha (710 m)—and to the SE—Mukhayyat (790 m). 
Perennial springs gush into the valleys. The mountain 
region makes a natural balcony providing a dramatic view 
which includes the Dead Sea and the Jordan valley; the 
Judean desert from Tekoa to Jerusalem; and up to the 
mountains of Samaria. 

An early human presence is testified by dolmens and 
menhir, as well as by megalithic circles. An EB III tomb 
was found in wadi Abu en-Naml, which is a continuation 
of wadi Ayoun Mousa further E. There is an MB tomb on 
the slopes of Khirbet el-Mukhayyat, and ceramics of the 
LB I have been gathered near some monuments (appar¬ 
ently tombs) on the ridge of el-Mushaqqar and on the N 
slopes of wadi Ayoun Mousa. Iron Age II sherds were 
gathered on the surface on the peak el-Mukhayyat. 

In 1933, an excavation was conducted on Siyagha under 
the direction of S. Sailer, assisted from 1935 by B. Bagatti. 
The 1933, 1935, and 1937 campaigns revealed a basilica 
with mosaics and a monastery that had developed around 
it. At the same time, a thorough exploration of the moun¬ 
tain was made and several churches of Khirbet el-Mu¬ 
khayyat were excavated. The results of the work at Siyagha 
were published in 1941 and those of el-Mukhayyat in 1949. 
A restoration program of the sanctuary and mosaics at 
Siyagha was entrusted in 1963 to V. Corbo, who recovered 
the surface mosaics of the presbytery from the S nave and 
from the two lateral chapels in the S port to add new 
elements to the history of the sanctuary. The work, which 
was interrupted by the Arab-Israeli wars, resumed in 1976 
under M. Piccirillo, who continues the investigations. 

The original state of the constructions and the begin¬ 
ning of human presence on the summit of Siyagha remain 
problematic. In spite of some contrary indications, Picci¬ 
rillo is inclined to believe that the monument as well as its 
occupation were established in the 4th century with the 
Christian sanctuary. Originally it had three apses, to which 
was added an atrium. The cell and the atrium were used 
for funeral purposes. About the time of abbot Alexis (ca. 
late 4th century), two funeral chapels were added on the 
N and S. If the Alexis remembered in the S chapel is the 
abbot mentioned in the inscription of the presbytery, it 
would appear that the mosaics were contemporary. The 
atrium pavement near the S wall was decorated with a 
braided cross, while the area before the sanctuary, on the 
highest point of the mountain, consisted of a courtyard 
surrounded on the N and S by monastery rooms. 

In August of 531, the mosaicists Soelos, Kaiomos, and 
Elias renovated and embellished diaconicon, the baptistry, 
and the very elegant ciborium. The diaconicon-baptistry 
stood on the N side of the courtyard and was accessible by 
stairway in front of the sanctuary. 

In 597/98, the sanctuary was completely restructured. 
The facade of the old church was destroyed and became 
the presbytery of the new basilica with three naves, which 
took the place of the courtyard. The mosaic of the central 
nave with dedicatory inscriptions has been lost. The new 
sanctuary included a long diaconicon chapel on the N wall 
which covered the old diaconicon, and a new baptistry 
along the S wall. During the first decade of the 7th cen- 
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tury, the chapel of Theotocos was added. The basilica was 
supplied with a narthex decorated with mosaics. One 
approached the basilica by means of five wide steps. 

The buildings associated with the renovated basilica are 
divided into residential blocks around paved courtyards 
on the N, S, and W sides, and around the church atrium. 
The excavations revealed that the E sector and perhaps 
the N one on the steep slopes of Ayoun Mousa were 
abandoned. The monastery included places cut into the 
mountain slopes, like the hermitage dug into the rock on 
the W side, and a complex of rooms covered with mosaics 
at the time of abbot Procapis (the first decade of the 6th 
century). For bibliography on Siyagha, see Bagatti 1936; 
DBSup 7: 1122ff.; Corbo 1967; 1970; Piccirillo 1976; Sailer 
1941-50; and Yonick 1967. 

2. The City of Nebo: Khirbet el-Mukhayyat In 1949 
Sailer and Bagatti published the mosaics and the inscrip¬ 
tions of four churches. In 1962 J. Ripamouti excavated a 
small monastery in wadi Afrit, a tower of the Iron Age, 
and several tombs in the necropolis of the city. From these 
examinations it is clear that the ruins, which had been 
naturally fortified, had been inhabited in Iron Age II, in 
the Hellenistic/Roman period (2d century B.c.-lst century 
a.d.), and in the Byzantine period (5th-6th centuries). 

The acropolis, which was later fortified, includes the 
churches of St. Georges and of the martyrs Lot and 
Procopius. The church of St. Georges was built with do¬ 
nations from some village families (ca. 535), and was 
decorated by the mosaicists Nalium, Kiriacos, and Tomas. 
Greek inscriptions accompany the mosaic decorations, 
which include themes of hunting, vine harvest, and agri¬ 
culture, with personifications of the Seasons and the Earth. 
There is also an inscription in Christian-Palestinian Ara¬ 
maic. The church of Sts. Lot and Procopius was built with 
donations from various women, among whom was Mrs. 
Roma, and its mosaic work was done at the time of bishop 
John of Medeba, who resided there in 562. The church 
preserves one of the most beautiful designs of the Madaba 
School mosaicists, with symbolic scenes, Nilotic motifs in 
the intercolumniation, and scenes of hunting, shepherd¬ 
ing, and vine harvest in the central area. 

The inhabited area of the slopes of wadi Afrit includes 
a church to which, at the time of bishop John, a chapel was 
added on the N side. The church of Amos and Casiseos, 
named after the benefactors whose names are engraved 
on the small pilasters of the balustrade, is probably the 
oldest in the village. The chapel of priest John which 
borders it was built over earlier remains and included new 
mosaics executed under the supervision of deacon 
Kaiomos. The mosaics were done by the same team who 
worked in the church of Sts. Lot and Procopius with 
donations from the same benefactors. Besides the usual 
scenes and personifications, there are two portraits of a 
lady and a clergyman (perhaps priest John) who took care 
of the work. The monastic complex, known to Arabs as el- 
Kenish, is made up of three interconnecting rooms form¬ 
ing the head of the chapel, which are on split levels on the 
wadi slopes. For bibliography, see Milik 1960; Piccirillo 
1973; Sailer 1966; 1967; and Sailer and Bagatti 1949. 

3. The Exploration of Wadi Ayoun Mousa. Explora¬ 
tions have identified the milestones from the Roman-By- 
zantium period which mark the road from Esbus to Livias. 


Near the fort of Mehatta, the stones of the sixth mile still 
exist, from which branches a road leading to the springs. 
Among the vineyards are three monastic complexes. In 
the summer of 1984, excavations began of the monastery 
of Kaiano. The church was built at the time of bishop 
Cyrus of Medeba (early 6th century) by Casiseus in mem¬ 
ory of members of his family who were buried in the two 
tombs below. This attribution is recorded on two inscrip¬ 
tions in Greek and is repeated on an inscription in Chris¬ 
tian Palestinian Aramaic. The church was rebuilt and the 
mosaics redone at the higher altitude with the donations 
from Salamanus, Paul, Maxim, and Lady Harton, probably 
at the end of the century. See Piccirillo 1984; Puech 1984. 

D. Conclusion 

From the archaeological excavation it is clear that the 
biblical toponym Nebo has been preserved by the city of 
Nebo. The summit of Siyagha acquires importance with 
the construction in the 4th century of the sanctuary dedi¬ 
cated by the Christians of the region to the memory of 
Moses. However, even earlier the mountain was already- 
known by this name, as it is testified by the Onomasticon. 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR (PERSON) [Heb nebukad • 
neOttar]. Var. NEBUCHADREZZAR. The second king ol 
the Chaldean dynasty of Babylonia, successor to his father 
Nabopolassar. Nebuchadnezzar (Akk Nabu-kudum-u$ur) 
ruled for 43 years (605-562 b.c.). Before his reign began 
he developed a considerable reputation as a field com¬ 
mander. In early 605 b.c. he took the initiative againsi 
Egyptian armies located south of Carchemish on the Eu- 
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phrates River and won a decisive victory. After word was 
received of Nabopolassar’s death, Nebuchadnezzar re¬ 
turned to Babylon to formally ascend his father's throne. 
He then left his capital city for Syria where, over the next 
three years, he forced a number of cities, including Da¬ 
mascus, to accept Babylonian suzerainty and provide trib¬ 
ute. From 601 to 598 b.c., his armies not only fought the 
Egyptians and their pharaoh Necho II (610—595 b.c.) but 
also penetrated Arabia, where they were able to carry off 
much plunder. While it appears that he suffered heavy 
losses in the engagement with Egypt in 601 B.C., he never¬ 
theless (in 599) prepared to deal with Syria and the king¬ 
dom of Judah, whose king Jehoiakim subsequently lost his 
throne. In March of 597 B.C., Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
Jerusalem and placed Zedekiah, Jehoiachin’s uncle, in con¬ 
trol. Josephus, in his Jewish Antiquities, and the OT relate 
an account of a second siege of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. that 
resulted in the destruction of Solomon’s temple and the 
beginning of the so-called Babylonian Captivity of the Jews 
that was to last until 538 b.c. Unfortunately, the Babylo¬ 
nian Chronicle breaks off after the entry for 594 and, thus 
far, no corroboration of this second campaign into Judah 
can be found in the cuneiform sources. In fact, his later 
campaigns against Tyre and Egypt referred to by Josephus 
cannot be precisely dated or completely accounted for in 
the cuneiform evidence. Nebuchadnezzar died in 562 b.c. 
and was succeeded by his son Amel-Marduk (OT Evil- 
Merodach) who, according to Jer 52:31, released the im¬ 
prisoned Jehoiachin, former king of Judah, and gave him 
an allowance. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s reign was also marked by significant 
building activity in Babylon and elsewhere. Temple resto¬ 
ration projects were organized throughout southern Mes¬ 
opotamia. No fewer than five walls were built to enclose 
Babylon. The so-called “Summer Palace” was constructed 
in the part of the city still carrying the name “Babil.” But 
the S Palace was the most important, not only because of 
its size, but because it was located near the Ishtar Gate and 
the Processional Way, one of the many streets that were a 
feature of the “inner city.” Extensive work was done on 
the Etemenanki, the ziggurat of Babylon that found its 
way into the OT as the infamous Tower of Babel. Accord¬ 
ing to the classical sources, Nebuchadnezzar married Amy- 
tis, daughter of the Median king Astyages, and constructed 
the royal gardens near the N palace. These Hanging 
Gardens were created to remind his wife of her mountain¬ 
ous homeland, and were remembered by later writers as 
one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s own contemporary cuneiform 
sources (Grayson TCS 5), including the important Babylo¬ 
nian Chronicle, are largely incomplete and provide us 
with relatively little information about the important 
events of his reign. As a consequence, we know perhaps 
less about the actual historical events of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar than about those associated with almost 
any other king of the Chaldean period. Nevertheless, he 
turns up in more secondary sources for the Chaldean 
period than any other monarch of his dynasty, and in 
many of them, descriptions of the king’s deeds bear no 
relationship to historical accuracy. In addition to the books 
of Jeremiah, 2 Kings, 2 Chronicles and Daniel of the OT, 
no less than ten of the rabbinic commentaries mention his 


name. Also, he appears in six books of the Apocrypha, in 
several Arabic commentaries, and in the extant writings of 
classical and medieval Greek and Latin authors. These 
latter sources, ranging from Berossus’ Babyloniaca to the 
Chronicle of the Venerable Bede, speak not only of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s conquests but also place particular emphasis 
on his building activities in Babylon. The question, then, 
that must be addressed concerns the reason for his prom¬ 
inence in these sources. Certainly, one explanation lies in 
the fact that the Greek mind idolized the monumental. 
Any famous metropolis that could not easily be visited by 
anyone was a topic of great interest and it was incorpo¬ 
rated as a noteworthy feature into the historian’s work. 
Thus it is not surprising to find that Babylon fascinated 
nearly everyone. Its imposing walls and ziggurat were, 
literally, unreal. Since the creation itself was extraordi¬ 
nary, the creator of such a marvel had to be extraordinary 
also. Thus the classical writers characterized Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s building activities in a variety of ways. On the one 
hand, he emerged (in the writings of Berossus and Megas- 
thenes) as the creator of a monument of imposing size and 
enduring quality who was given ability by Marduk to 
restore Babylon and build its walls. On the other hand, 
writers of the so-called “universal histories” (such as Strabo 
and Diodorus Siculus) lost Nebuchadnezzar’s achievements 
among those of several other kings who together consti¬ 
tuted an image of a “superfigure” who was either a god or 
godlike. Actual human achievements were cast in the guise 
of a superhuman with actual historical names being (if at 
all) of only secondary concern or consideration. 

Understandably, the element of conquest was of greater 
concern to the Hebrews. In Nebuchadnezzar’s case, the 
capture of the city of Jerusalem, the dismantling of the 
temple of Solomon, and the deportation of captives were 
acts never to be forgotten. The author of such horrible 
deeds had to be portrayed in such a way as not only to 
place emphasis on destruction and wickedness but also to 
show that the apparent power or might of the king of 
Babylon was merely the result of Yahweh’s punishment of 
the Hebrews. The book of Daniel is a case in point. The 
king was only a tool to be used in the teaching of a lesson. 
In this light, the characterization of Nebuchadnezzar had 
to be richly embellished with elements drawn from a 
number of sources, folkloristic or otherwise. In the pro¬ 
cess, however, the Hebrew writer made use of historical 
materials associated with the reign of Nabonidus (556-539 
b.c.), not because he was confused but, rather, because of 
the fact that Nabonidus just happened to appear in his 
own and later sources in such a way as fit the situation 
involving Nebuchadnezzar that was being described. Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar’s “image” need not harmonize with historical 
accuracy; indeed, it knew no limits of time or space and 
was applicable to all periods of history. 
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NEBUSHAZBAN (PERSON) [Heb nebuSazban). One 
among a list of Babylonian officials who played a role in 
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taking Jeremiah from imprisonment in the court of the 
guard and entrusting him to Gedeliah (Jer 39:13-14). 
Nebushazban held a position entitled Rabsaris. While 
knowledge of the functions of Babylonian officials is 
sketchy, the position is thought to be a high military or 
diplomatic office—in the Neo-Assyrian period he would 
have been the “chief eunuch,” but according to Bright 
(Jeremiah AB, 243) this is no longer a valid designation in 
the Neo-Babylonian period (see also Carroll Jeremiah OTL, 
691). The text does not indicate the specific role Nebu¬ 
shazban may have played either in the capture of Jerusalem 
or the release of Jeremiah. Another list of Babylonian 
officials occurs in Jer 39:3 in which SARSECHIM is titled 
Rabsaris. However, it is widely held that the Hebrew of Jer 
39:3 is confused, and the verse is typically reconstructed 
with the aid of Jer 39:13 to include Nebushazban (Bright, 
243). The name in Akkadian would be Nabu-suzibanni 
“Nabu deliver me” (cf. IDB 3: 530). 

John M. Bracke 

NEBUZARADAN (PERSON) [Heb nebuiar*adan}. A 
high-ranking Babylonian official who played a key role in 
the destruction of Jerusalem in 587 b.c.e. and subsequent 
deportations of portions of the Judean population (2 Kgs 
25:8-11, 18-21; Jer 39:-14; 52:30). In addition, Nebuza- 
radan is identified as the Babylonian official who after the 
fall of Jerusalem participated in freeing Jeremiah from 
prison and entrusting him to the care of Gedeliah (Jer 
39:11-14; cf. Jer 41:10; 43:6). Nebuzaradan’s title was 
literally “chief butler” (“rab tabbdhim' cf. Gen 37:36). How¬ 
ever, this title is clearly archaic. The functions of Nebuza- 
radan which are described in 2 Kings and Jeremiah indi¬ 
cate that he was a ranking military official. English 
translations often identify him as “captain of the guard” 
(RSV, ASV, KJV). In 2 Kgs 25:8-11, Nebuzaradan is pre¬ 
sented as commander of the forces which invaded Jerusa¬ 
lem and the Babylonian official responsible for the de¬ 
struction of the temple, the king’s palace, and other 
prominent Jerusalem residences. Nebuzaradan oversaw 
the deportation of the Judean population following the 
fall of Jerusalem in 587 (2 Kgs 25:11-12, 18—21). Nebuza¬ 
radan also is mentioned in connection with a later depor¬ 
tation during the 23d year of Nebuchadnezzar in 582/1 
b.c.e. (Carroll, Jeremiah OTL, 569-70). 

Though the historical accuracy of the accounts of the 
release of Jeremiah from prison after the fall of Jerusalem 
are dubious (Bright, Jeremiah AB, 244ff; Carroll, 695ff), 
the narrative in Jer 39:10-14 indicates that Nebuzaradan 
was charged by Nebuchadnezzar to see that Jeremiah 
would not be harmed. Nebuzaradan entrusted Jeremiah to 
Gedeliah, the newly appointed Babylonian governor of 
Judea. Others in Judea were apparently dealt with similarly 
by Nebuzaradan (cf. Jer 41:10; 43:6). 

Nebuzaradan’s name means 44 ‘Nabu’ has given off¬ 
spring.” In later traditions, he is regarded as a proselyte 
(perhaps based on Jer 40:2-6; Carroll, 692). 

John M. Bracke 


NECKLACE. See JEWELRY. 


NECO (PERSON) [Heb nekdh]. An Egyptian Pharaoh of 
the 26th Dynasty (Saite), and son of its founder, Psamme- 
tichus I (Psamtik; 663-609 b.c.e.). Neco (or Necho) ruled 
from 609 to 595 b.c.e. He is most well known for his role 
in the death of Josiah of Judah at Megiddo in 609 (2 Kgs 
23:28-30 = 2 Chr 35:20-27), and for his brief control 
over Syria-Palestine in the closing years of the 7th century 
b.c.e. According to Babylonian sources, he was a major foe 
of Babylon during the last years of Assyria in the late 7th 
century b.c.e. 

The sources for Neco’s reign are biblical, Akkadian, and 
classical, and so are written from a perspective which does 
not reflect the Egyptian point of view. They consist of part 
of the biblical account of the last decades of the kingdom 
of Judah (2 Kings 23-24), some highly emotive poetry 
from the prophetic tradition (Jer 46:1-12), fragments of 
the neo-Babylonian Chronicles, and the history of Herod¬ 
otus. Of the sources, Herodotus appears to be the most 
suspect since he offers no account of Neco’s involvement 
with the great events of the fall of Assyria. However, both 
the biblical and Akkadian records have a distinct agenda 
of their own and are also highly selective with their infor¬ 
mation. The biblical accounts of the involvement of Neco 
in the death of Josiah do not agree on all details. 

From this selective data we can reconstruct the following 
sketchy outline of Neco’s career and the events leading up 
to it. In the early 7th century b.c.e. Assurbanipal of 
Assyria (ca. 668-627 b.c.e.) invaded Egypt and dispersed 
the princes of the Delta, among them Taharqa and Neco 
(I) ( ANET ; 294-97), then sacked the capital of the 25th 
(Ethiopian) Dynasty at Thebes. Neco I was later killed by 
the Ethiopian Shabaka, but his son, Psamtik I (664-610 
b.c.e.), consolidated his power at the new capital Sais with 
the help of Ionians and Carians, and embarked on cam¬ 
paigns to the N and E. Conflict with Syria-Palestine culmi¬ 
nated in the Egyptian capture of Ashdod in 635 b.c.e. 
(Hdt. 2:157). The son of Psamtik, Neco II, took advantage 
of a weakened Syria, and expanded Egyptian trade to the 
E and W (Hdt. 4:42). He then turned to warfare with his 
eastern neighbors, including the Syrians and Arabs, and 
captured the border town of Gaza, an event which is 
probably reflected in Jer 47:1-7. 

The activities of Neco impinge more directly upon the 
history of Judah with a reconstruction of the moves of 
Neco found in biblical and Akkadian sources. 2 Kgs 
23:29-35 (= 2 Chr 35:20-36:4) refer to Neco’s move to 
the N to aid Assyria in 609 b.c.e. From Akkadian sources 
(Wiseman 1956: 54-63; ANET, 305), we learn that Neco 
had taken an army N to help ASSuruballit retake Harran 
from a small Babylonian garrison. A Babylonian counter¬ 
attack, under Nabopolassar was unsuccessful, but with the 
Assyrians and Egyptians engaged at Harran, the Babylo¬ 
nian army plundered at will in N Assyria. It is possible that 
ASSuruballit died in this campaign. In any event, he is not 
heard from again. 

By 606 b.c.e. the Egyptian army was now at the gates of 
Carchemish, but not necessarily under the direct leader¬ 
ship of Neco, and successfully campaigned against Ki- 
muhu (Commagene) and Qaramati. The Babylonian 
army, now under the crown prince Nebuchadrezzar, at¬ 
tacked in the following year and completely routed the 
Egyptian force. According to the record, . . the Egyptian 
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army withdrew before [Nebuchadrezzar]. He accom¬ 
plished their defeat and to non-existence [beat] them. As 
for the rest of the Egyptian army which had escaped from 
the defeat ... the Babylonian troops overtook and de¬ 
feated them so that not a single man escaped to his own 
country” (Wiseman 1956: 67-69). This complete annihi¬ 
lation of the Egyptian army was celebrated with equal glee 
by the prophet Jeremiah (Jer 46:2-12). In the following 
year Nebuchadrezzar attacked the S Levant as far as Ash- 
kelon, but an attack on the border of Egypt was repulsed 
by Neco in 601 b.c.e. Neco was now confined to his former 
territory. . . the king of Egypt did not come again out of 
his land, for the king of Babylon had taken all that be¬ 
longed to the king of Egypt, from the Brook of Egypt 
(Wadi el-Ansh) to the River Euphrates” (2 Kgs 24:7). 

It was during the first advance of Neco northwards (609 
b.c.e.) that Josiah met him at Megiddo, and died (2 Kgs 
23:29-33). After a brief reign by Josiah’s son, Jehoahaz, 
Neco set Eliakim (Jehoiakim), Josiah’s younger son, on the 
throne of Judah, and for the next few years Judah was a 
tribute-paying vassal of Egypt (2 Kgs 24:31-35). It was 
presumably during the advance of the Babylonian army in 
604 b.c.e. to the borders of Egypt that Jehoiakim changed 
his allegiance to Babylon. However, Nebuchadrezzar’s fail¬ 
ure to enter Egypt in 601 b.c.e. encouraged the king to 
throw off the Babylonian control (2 Kgs 24:1) and to look 
to the S for support, despite prophetic warnings (Jer 
46:14-28). Following the repulsion of the Babylonian 
army, the two nations of Egypt and Babylon ceased hostil¬ 
ities, and nothing more is heard directly of Neco. He died 
in 595 b.c.e. and was succeeded by his son, Psammetichus 
(Psamtik) II. 

In 2 Kgs 23:28-30 and clearly in 2 Chr 35:20-27 the 
impression is given that Josiah died in battle against Neco. 
Some, however, have doubted this and have argued that 
Neco arrested and executed Josiah (Cogan, Tadmor 2 
Kings AB, 300-301), who had gone N, not seeking battle, 
but simply to meet Neco. This is possible but unlikely. The 
reason for Josiah’s move can only be guessed at, but it 
makes sense for him to fear both a revival of Assyrian 
power in Judah, and a resurgent Egypt. Strategically, a 
battle at Megiddo was the best option, but the strategy 
misfired, and like his predecessor Thutmoses III in 1468 
b.c.e., Neco defeated a local force at this important site. 
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NECROMANCY. See MAGIC. 

NEDABIAH (PERSON) [Heb nedabyah ]. Nedabiah oc¬ 
curs only in 1 Chr 3:18 where he is listed as the seventh 
son of Jeconiah/Jehoiachin. Otherwise the name is found 
in extrabiblical material. 
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NEGEB (BRONZE AGE) 

NEGEB. In the Bible the word “Negeb” (Heb negeb) y or 
“Negev,” refers to one of the main regions of Palestine S 
of the hill country of Judah, W of the Arabah, and NE of 
the Sinai peninsula (see Gen 12:9; 13:1). The Hebrew 
word seems to mean “dry south country.” This entry 
contains three articles, one surveying the archaeological 
remains of the Negeb in the Bronze Age, the second 
surveying the archaeological remains in the Iron Age 
(Israelite period), and the third covering the Hellenistic- 
Roman period. 

BRONZE AGE 


A. Environmental Background 

B. Settlement History 

1. Northern Negeb 

2. Central Negeb 

3. Southern Negeb 

C. Society and Economy 

D. The Biblical Narrative 

E. Summary 


A. Environmental Background 

The modern Negeb is a rough triangle with its E border 
running N from the Gulf of Aqaba/Eilat through the 
Arabah valley to the Dead Sea; its W border begins at the 
same point, running NW to Raphiah. The N border, less 
dearly defined, is sometimes considered coincident with 
the Nahal Beer-sheba drainage, although for some schol¬ 
ars is as far N as Kiryat Gat and the Nahal Shiqma drain¬ 
age. However, the hilly regions to the E and the coastal 
area to the W are excluded. On a general level, the Negeb 
is an extension of the Arabian-Saharan subtropic desert 
zone and shows geographic continuity with Sinai. Al¬ 
though the biblical Negeb is generally considered to have 
incorporated the N Negeb exclusively, the Bronze Age 
predates most of the biblical narrative, and archaeological 
remains S of Beer-sheba are of considerable interest and 
importance. 

The physical geographical-climatic divisions of the Ne¬ 
geb played a significant role in determining the nature of 
settlement in the Bronze Age, so that to a great extent 
regional contrasts are reflected in the archaeology. Thus 
settlement in the loessial semi-arid plains of the N Negeb , 
generally above the 200-mm isohyet considered to be the 
threshold for viable dry farming, is dominated by urban 
centers and associated villages. In contrast, the arid de¬ 
graded steppe of the Central Negeb Highlands, receiving 
only between 75 and 150 mm of rainfall yearly, hosted a 
variety of pastoral nomadic adaptations with much less 
emphasis on agriculture. Settlement in the harsh desert 
regime of the S Negeb (averaging less than 50 mm of 
rainfall per annum) is characterized by both pastoral sites 
and encampments and, apparently, copper mining-trade 
sites. Significant E-W climatic gradients also affected set¬ 
tlement, so that, for example, there may be major differ¬ 
ences in settlement patterns within subregions such as the 
E versus W halves of the Beer-sheba Basin. 

In addition to these physical geographic and climatic 
factors, there is accumulating evidence of Bronze Age 
climatic change which may have played an important influ¬ 
encing role in Negeb settlement. Summarizing briefly, the 
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Chalcolithic period in the N Negeb, preceding the EB Age, 
shows evidence of wadi alluviation, continuing on a some¬ 
what lesser scale into the early part of the EB. This accords 
well with other lines of evidence from both the Negeb and 
the rest of the country indicating a moister phase in this 
period. The length of this phase is difficult to determine, 
but it seems to have been followed by a period of unstable 
climate and subsequently a period of desiccation, corre¬ 
sponding roughly to the EB IV and the MB. This is 
difficult to demonstrate specifically in the Negeb, but can 
be seen in adjacent areas, as in Dead Sea lake levels, alluvial 
fills around Nahal Lachish, and arboreal pollen decline in 
the Upper Jordan valley. The dry period may have contin¬ 
ued into the Iron Age. 

B. Settlement History 

The chronological sequence in the Negeb during the 
Bronze Age shows several culture-stratigraphic discon- 
formities and gaps which vary in length and areal scale in 
the different subregions. See Fig. NEG.01. 

1. Northern Negeb. The final phases of the Beer-sheba 
Chalcolithic culture, dating to ca. 3700 b.c. (calibrated 
radiocarbon years) are followed by a much less widespread 
EB I. The chronological span of this phase has not been 
established. In the NW Negeb, at sites such as En Besor 
and Gaza H, somewhat later at the Besor Bridge site, and 
farther N as at Tell AREINI, there seems to have been 
significant Egyptian presence. In the E, as at ARAD and 
(small tell) MALHATA, Egyptian influence seems much 
less evident. 

The EB II shows the rise of Tell Arad as a fortified town 
which clearly played a central role in Negeb economic 
systems. There appears to be a concomitant decline in the 
number of smaller sites in the region. 

The abandonment/destruction of Tell Arad by the end 
of the EB II seems to correspond to a shift in urban 
settlement to the N and W, to such sites as Tell el HESI 
and Tell HALIF, leaving the Beer-sheba basin with little 
evidence of occupation in this period, although Tell C IRA 
shows some EB III occupation. These sites were them¬ 
selves abandoned in the EB IV; occupation seems to have 
been on a significantly smaller and non-urban scale in this 
period. 

Reurbanization in the MB centered around the NW 
Negeb, at sites such as Tell Haror, Tell Nagila, and, closer 
to the coast, Tell JEMMEH and Tell el FARA (S). In the E, 
(large) Tell MALHATA and Tell Masos show occupations 
in this period. In this region one can trace a general line 
of cultural continuity through the LB, although the Beer- 
sheba basin shows little evidence of sedentary populations 
throughout the MB and LB. 

2. Central Negeb. Chalcolithic settlement is sparse, but 
is followed by a major peak in the EB. Literally hundreds 
of sites, probably related to a system of sheep/goat pasto- 
ralism and copper trade, have been discovered as a result 
of intensive survey work. Although this peak has tradition¬ 
ally been attributed to the EB II to correspond to the rise 
of Arad as an urban center, there seems no compelling 
reason to reject an EB 1 date for some of the sites, 
especially in light of EB I presence in Sinai. Ceramic 
evidence is inconclusive, although there are indeed types 
which may be attributed to the EB I. Attribution to the EB 



NEG.01. Regional map ot the Negeb—Bronze Age. 1, Hesi; 2, Jemmeh; 3, Haror; 
4, Sera c ; 5, Halif; 6, Fara (S); 7, Gaza H and En Besor; 8, Malhata; 9, Nagila; 
10, Arad; 11, Areini; 12, Masos; 13, Ein Ziq; 14, BeV Resisim; 15, Mushabe 
Sadeh; 16, Nahal Nizzana; 17, Har Zayad; 18, Yeruham; 19, Kadesh-barnea; 
20, Makhtesh Ramon; 21, Har Karkom; 22, Uvda Valley; 23, Timna Valley; 24, Har 
Harif; 25, Ramat Barnea. (Map by S. Rosen) 

III is somewhat more problematic, since contiguous 
regions do not show unambiguous evidence of EB III 
occupation, and ceramic assemblages contain no hints of 
EB III. This apparent decline in settlement corresponds 
well with the eclipse of urban Arad and the end of Canaan- 
ite outposts in Sinai. 

The tendency to see a settlement hiatus in the EB III in 
the Central Negeb is supported by the major changes 
evident in the region in the EB IV. Aside from significant 
transformations in material culture, including ceramics 
and stone and metal tools, the EB IV 7 shows marked 
changes in settlement patterns. Sites such as Ein Ziq, BEER 
RESISIM, Mushabe Sadeh, Nahal Nizzana, Har Zavad and 
to a lesser extent, MOUNT YERUHAM, show densely 
clustered villages of up to 200 structures, far larger than 
sites from the EB I—11. Furthermore, the focus of settle- 
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ment shifts from the W edges of the highlands along the 
axis from Har Karkom-Har Harif to Ramat Barnea (in 
the EB I—II) further N and E more to the center of the 
highlands in the EB IV. 

Unlike the N Negeb, in the Central Negeb there is 
virtually no evidence of occupation, permanent, ephem¬ 
eral, or otherwise, during the MB or LB. The significance 
of this gap has been debated, one school claiming it reflects 
a major demographic decline in the region (some claiming 
total abandonment), and a second suggesting it merely 
reflects reduced archaeological visibility due to a reversion 
to more nomadic lifestyles which left few recoverable resi¬ 
dues. 

3. Southern Negeb. In this region, as exemplified by 
the TIMNA C and Uvda valleys, a local culture, sometimes 
referred to as the Timnian, spans the transition from 
Chalcolithic to the first stages of the EB. Biqat Uvda sites 
attributed to the EB II also show N influences, both 
architecturally and in the ceramic assemblage. The prob¬ 
lem of EB III sites is similar to that in the Central Negeb, 
and the general cultural discontinuity between the EB I— 
II and the EB IV also resembles that found farther N 
except in the absence of comparably large EB IV village 
sites. 

As in the Central Negeb, in the S Negeb there is little or 
no evidence of “indigenous” occupation during the MB 
and LB. However, in the Timna c valley impressive remains 
of LB Egyptian copper mining colonies have been exca¬ 
vated. 

C. Society and Economy 

During the EB I, as mentioned above, the NW Negeb 
shows a major Egyptian presence; interpretations range 
from conquest, colonization, and annexation to Egypt to 
trade, trade stations, and trade quarters in some sites. 
Material culture shows a mix of Canaanite elements with 
locally produced Egyptian types. Most sites have been 
incompletely excavated and are difficult to characterize. 
Nevertheless, the settlement system can be generally de¬ 
scribed as one of hamlets, villages, and perhaps a central 
town at Areini. Economy was based on village farming and 
animal husbandry, and given the Egyptian presence, trade 
can be assumed to have had a significant role as well. In 
the NE Negeb, EB I society can be characterized as one of 
village organization and subsistence farming. There is 
little evidence of large-scale Egyptian presence in the re¬ 
gion. 

It is difficult to distinguish EB I from EB II in the 
Central and S Negeb. However, using the local Sinai- 
Nawamis (Timnian) culture as a comparative base, (possi¬ 
ble) EB I sites show affinities to those of Sinai, with hints 
°f Egyptian influences in the ceramics and lithics. Sheep/ 
goat husbandry was the dominant economic mode. 

The concomitant development of urban (and fortified) 
Arad and the organized copper trade from S Sinai in the 
EB II had its ramifications for the entire Negeb. Egyptian 
influence wanes in the N, and examples of “Aradian” 
architecture and ceramics appear at numerous sites 
throughout the Negeb. The increased Canaanite presence 
in the Central and S Negeb, almost unquestionably stimu¬ 
lated by copper exploitation both in S Sinai and the 
Timna < valley, seems to have effected major growth in the 


pastoral nomadic population, as well as tying it more 
closely to the N economy. Thus, this period shows the 
development of a classic system of urban/village heartland 
and pastoral nomadic hinterland, with a typical nomadic 
dependence on the economies of the N. Archaeologically 
this is reflected in the animal bone assemblages, central 
pen-attached room architecture, disappearance of arrow¬ 
heads from the lithic assemblages, and trade items such as 
some ceramics, metals, shells, and flint tools. Fields of 
round secondary burial tumuli are often found in associa¬ 
tion with these pastoral sites and may be a Negeb version 
of the Nawamis tombs of S Sinai. Possible ritual sites, such 
as at Har Karkom and in the Ramon Crater (Makhtesh), 
have also been discovered. 

This general framework seems to have collapsed with 
the decline of Arad and the copper trade. Reasons for this 
are debated and include invasion and destruction, climatic 
change, and internal social dissolution. It is possible that 
reassertion of Egyptian control over SW Sinai also played 
a role. EB III cities such as at Tell Halif and Tell Hesi, 
although showing good evidence for Egyptian trade, do 
not show the desert contacts evident in EB II Tell Arad. 
As in N Israel, the EB III in the N Negeb is dominated by 
complex city sites supported by agricultural hinterlands. 

The decline of urban civilization in the EB IV has been 
interpreted as the result of invasion, internal collapse, 
plague, climatic catastrophe, and various combinations of 
these factors. EB IV sites in the Negeb as a whole are 
dwarfed by the large sites of the Central Negeb, which 
have been viewed as the remains of large seasonal base 
camps of pastoral nomads. However, their size, the per¬ 
manent nature of the agriculture, and the proximity of 
the sites to water suggest they may have been occupied 
year-round. Typically the sites show round rooms with 
central columns, often attached to one another in a room- 
small courtyard complex. Rectangular tumuli are often 
associated with the larger sites. The subsistence base of 
this culture is difficult to reconstruct since, aside from the 
presence of grinding stones, there is little evidence for 
agriculture; from the presence of ovicaprids and pens, 
pastoralism clearly played a significant role. Discoveries of 
caches of copper ingots indicate that the metal trade 
persisted, if not perhaps on the same scale as in the 
preceding EB II. Other sites in the S Negeb are consider¬ 
ably smaller and more ephemeral, although showing simi¬ 
lar material culture. In the N Negeb, sites from this period 
have been little investigated. 

MB and LB cities in the N Negeb at Tells Masos, Malhata, 
Nagila, Fara (S), Haror, Sera c , Jemmeh, etc., show impres¬ 
sive and sophisticated fortification systems, public struc¬ 
tures, and possibly elite residences. These sites fall into the 
general mode of the MB-LB Canaanite culture of N and 
central Palestine. They show international connections, 
especially with Egypt, and sites such as Malhata, Haror, 
Fara (S), and Masos may be Egyptian (Hyksos) garrisons. 
Tombs seem to show status differences within the popula¬ 
tion. Subsistence economies were based on grain agricul¬ 
ture and animal husbandry. Historical and political events 
in this period in the N Negeb are tied to the coastal plain 
and the Shephelah and as such are less associated with the 
Negeb as a geographical unit. The transition from MB to 
the LB in this region is marked by the reduction of some 
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of the Egyptian fortresses, but shows essential cultural 
continuity. 

The S Negeb in the LB, at Timna c , again shows Egyptian 
mining colonies. Of special interest is the temple to Hathor 
at Timna c . These discoveries can be tied to the Egyptian 
control of SW Sinai. 

D. The Biblical Narrative 

It is difficult to tie the biblical narrative to Negeb Bronze 
Age sites and locations with any certainty, especially in the 
Central and S Negeb, where there are virtually no written 
records associated with the sites. Thus, in the N Negeb, 
Tell Haror can be reasonably associated with GERAR, and 
Tell el Fara (S) with Sharuhen, but even the identification 
of Tell Arad with its pre-iron Age biblical counterpart is 
problematic, as is the identification of the biblical Besor 
with Wadi Gaza. In the Central Negeb, if on the one hand 
identifications such as Ein el Qudeirat with KADESH- 
BARNEA seem well founded in the Iron Age, they present 
problems for earlier parts of the biblical narrative. The 
virtual absence of remains from the MB or LB in this area 
(and the rest of the Central Negeb) contradict the 38-year 
Israelite settlement recounted in Exodus. Similar prob¬ 
lems attend virtually all attempts to identify specific sites 
(especially Mt. Sinai) in the Central Negeb with places 
mentioned in Exodus. 

E. Summary 

The Negeb in the Bronze Age cannot really be seen as a 
stable culture-geographic unit. The nature and borders of 
settlement shift considerably with each archaeological 
phase, so that in different periods, subregions may be 
either “abandoned” or incorporated into the N sphere, or 
may undergo significant shifts in type of settlement. This 
dynamism, or perhaps better, instability, is a function of 
basic tensions in man-desert adaptations, stimulated by 
external historical processes and/or minor climatic 
changes. Tying the biblical narrative to the archaeological 
history remains a speculative endeavor except in specific 
circumstances. 
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IRON AGE 

Within its biblical limits, the Negeb embraced mainly the 
area of the Arad and Beer-sheba valleys, a flat upland 
region, measuring ca. 40 x 40 km, in S Judah. See Fig. 
NEG.02. The region is covered by loess soil and has a 
semi-desert climate, with an annual rainfall of around 200 
mm. This amount of rainfall is insufficient for intensive, 
high-yield agriculture, but permits subsistence cultivation 
and sheepherding. 

The main wadis of the biblical Negeb are Wadi Gerar 
and Wadi Beer-sheba. These are the two largest tributaries 
of Wadi Besor, which drains the region into the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Along these streambeds and their tributaries exist 
active wells, with especially high-yielding wells found in the 
vicinity of Tel Masos, Tel Malhata, and Tel 5 Aroer in the E 
Negeb. 

The name “Negeb” derives from the Hebrew radical ngb , 
meaning “dry” or “dryness.” In biblical terminology negeb 
is often synonymous with darom, that is, “south” or “south¬ 
ern direction.” Throughout the history of Israel, the Ne¬ 
geb has been a region of strategic importance, both as a 
landbridge and as a buffer between the S deserts of the 
Negeb mountains and the Sinai, and the settled country in 
the N. The S deserts were often occupied by hostile wan¬ 
dering tribes, thrusting N into the settled country, some¬ 
times to conquer and displace its population, and some¬ 
times for the purpose of robbery and despoliation. In 
response to this threat, the central authorities established 
a series of fortified settlements in the Negeb during the 
periods of the United Monarchy and after. 

The Negeb was part of the tribe of Judah, as well as of 
the tribe of Simeon, which had been absorbed by the latter 
(Josh 15:20-32; 19:1-9). The tribe of Judah also absorbed 
various other tribal elements, including families of the 
Kenites (Judg 1:16), Jerahmeelites (1 Sam 27:10), and 
Cherethites (1 Sam 30:14), as well as sons of Caleb (1 Sam 
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NEG.02. Regional map of E Negeb and Israelite Settlements—Iron Age. (Courtesy of I. Beit-Arieh) 


30:14). The Kenites apparently lived in the E Negeb, the 
Jerahmeelites in the SE, the Calebs in the NE, and the 
Cherethites in the W of the Negeb. These localities were 
named after the tribal families. The area of the tribe of 
Simeon is generally located in the central Negeb, though 
some scholars place it further to the NE. 

The earliest occupation evidence for the Israelite period 
is at Tel Masos, where a settlement was established at the 
end of the 13th century b.c. However, no remains of 
Canaanite settlement from the LB have so far been discov¬ 
ered in the region. 

This lack of evidence has created difficulties with regard 
to the biblical accounts of the Israelite settlement and the 
reported battles with the Canaanites over ARAD and 
HORMAH, which are described as Canaanite cities (Num 
21:1-3; 33:40) and are said to have been destroyed by 
Joshua (Josh 12:14). Modern scholars have tried to over¬ 
come these difficulties in various ways. Glueck (1968: 114- 
15) suggested that the king of Arad was not the ruler of 
that city but merely the chieftain of a wandering tribe in 
the area. On the other hand, Mazar (1965) proposed to 
identify Arad with Tel Malhata (though no Canaanite 
remains from the LB were found there either). See MAL¬ 
HATA, TEL. The suggestion that the conquest of Arad is 
an etiological story reflecting the biblical writer’s experi¬ 
ence of the ruined early Canaanite city was advanced by 
Fritz (1966). Aharoni ( LBHG , 215-16), based on the list of 
cities conquered by Shishak during his campaign in Ca¬ 
naan in 925 b.c., which mentions two forts named Arad 
(Arad rabbd and Arad 1$ bet yeruhem , abbreviated for Arad le 


bet yerekmPeli), would identify the former (Arad rabbd) with 
Tel Arad and the latter (Arad le bet yeruhem) with Tel 
Malhata. Na 5 aman (1980) suggested a location for Hormah 
at Tel Halif (and not at Tel Masos, as frequently proposed), 
giving as one of his reasons for this identification that Tel 
Halif has an occupation stratum from the Late Canaanite 
period (though this stratum is not from the period of 
Israelite settlement, but dates to the Iron Age period). 

During the period of the Judges, the Negeb was only 
thinly settled, with few permanent settlements. To this 
period are assigned stratum II at Tel Masos, strata VII-VI 
at BEER-SHEBA, and stratum III at Tel Esdar. See 
ESDAR, TEL. Recently a large settlement has been discov¬ 
ered E of Tel Beer-sheba on one of the tributaries of Wadi 
Yatir; the pottery of this settlement dates apparently to 
this period (11th century b.c.). The settlement was unfor¬ 
tified, and its population probably engaged in sheepherd- 
ing, commerce, and perhaps agriculture. 

The wars conducted by Saul against the Amalekites were 
in defense of these border settlements, which, however, 
were destroyed at the end of the 11th century, perhaps by 
one of the wandering desert tribes (like the Amalekites) 
pushing up from the S. 

In the 10th century b.c., probably in Solomon’s reign, 
new fortified towns were erected on the destruction layers 
of the previous settlements. Such new fortified towns were 
excavated in stratum V at Tel Beer-sheba and at Tel Mal¬ 
hata, while perhaps the fort of stratum XI at Arad belongs 
to this period. In their layout, planning, and construction, 
these new fortified towns and forts reflect the official state 
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policy of creating a S defense line, probably as a shield 
against Egyptian attacks. They were, however, destroyed 
during Shishak’s invasion of Judah. 

The settlements of the Negeb highlands (some of which 
are described as “forts” in the research) are dated by some 
scholars to the 10th century and by others to the 11th 
century b.c. It was at this time that the Israelite population 
apparently began its expansion into the Negeb highlands. 
Some of these settlements, including those uncovered at 
RAMAT MATRED, were apparently civilian agricultural 
estates, while others probably served as garrisons for army 
personnel commanded to defend this border region. 
Given the mobile nature of warfare in the desert and 
against wandering tribes, one would not expect to find 
fortified settlements of the tower-fortress type; and ac¬ 
cordingly the settlements that were erected in strategic 
places in the lowland and on hilltops are best defined as 
military garrison forts. 

During the 8th and 9th centuries, the Judean occupation 
of the Negeb remained sparse, confined almost exclusively 
to fortified settlements, as at Beer-sheba, Tel Malhata, and 
Arad. In the 8th century, the Negeb borderland was the 
scene of many Assyrian campaigns against Philistia and 
Egypt; some scholars believe that in one of his campaigns 
against Philistia in 720 B.C., Sargon II penetrated the area 
of Judean settlements, inflicting widespread destruction. 
The destruction of stratum II at Beer-sheba may be as¬ 
signed to this year, though Aharoni, the excavator of the 
site, attributes the destruction of this stratum to Sennach¬ 
erib’s campaign of 701 b.c. Others date the destruction of 
stratum II as late as Nebuchadnezzar. 

In the 7th century, there was an upturn of settlement 
activity in the Judean Negeb. Only at Beer-sheba was the 
settlement not revived after its destruction; other de¬ 
stroyed sites were rebuilt. New settlements were also estab¬ 
lished during this century at Tel c Ira, Tel Masos (a small 
settlement), Horvat c Uza, and on the N outskirts of Beer- 
sheba. See AROER (PLACE), TRA, TEL; C UZA, HORVAT 

The most prominent of these new settlements was the 
strategically sited and well-fortified settlement at Tel c Ira, 
which may perhaps be identified with the biblical Ramah 
of the Negeb. In all probability it became the central town 
of the Judean Negeb, replacing Beer-sheba, which had 
ceased to exist at that time. 

The settlement pattern of the E Negeb for this period 
shows great density, resulting probably from the efforts of 
the central administration to secure this S border against 
both attacks by Arab tribes and the attempts of Edom to 
seize parts of the Negeb, which it desired to control the 
transit routes to the seas. However, this defensive effort of 
the Judean kingdom was also aimed against Babylonia, 
which conducted its first military campaign against Judah 
at the end of the 7th century. There is increasing evidence 
that the Edomites actively participated in the destruction 
of the Judean Negeb cities, which significantly weakened 
Judah before its final demise. Aside from the traditional 
enmity that existed between Judah and Edom, which is 
amply attested in the Bible, there is archaeological evi¬ 
dence of hostile Edomite presence in the E Negeb during 
this period. This evidence includes pottery finds from all 
the mentioned Judean sites (and especially Qitmit), as well 
as written documents, of which the most important are 


Arad ostracon no. 24 (in which the commander of Arad is 
ordered to send reinforcements to Ramat Negeb “lest 
Edom arrive there”) and the Edomite ostracon from Hor¬ 
vat c Uza. The combined archaeological evidence can be 
taken to indicate that large areas of the E Negeb were 
annexed at the end of the First Temple period by the 
Edomites, who perhaps were also responsible for the de¬ 
struction of the Judean cities during the Babylonian cam¬ 
paign against Jerusalem in 586 b.c., or a few years there¬ 
after. 
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Itzhaq Beit-Arieh 

HELLENISTIC ROMAN PERIOD 

There is growing evidence that the history of the Naba¬ 
teans in the Negeb did not begin in the Hellenistic period, 
as formerly thought, but began in the Persian period, if 
not earlier. Archaeological evidence for this period is 
extremely scarce, but it is scarce for the Hellenistic period 
as well. Outstanding are the pits in which Persian pottery 
was found at Horvat Ritma in the central Negeb. Theoret¬ 
ically these pits mark the arrival of nomadic Arabs to the 
central Negeb. See also NABATEANS. 

In studying the history of the Arabs of the Negeb, 
known as “Nabatean” from the end of the 4th century 
b.c.e. onward, scholars have tended to discredit Herodo¬ 
tus’ account, limiting it generally to the statement “the 
Arabs call Dionysus Orotalt; and Aphrodite, Alilat” (3.8). 
Whereas the identity of Orotalt is disputed, Alilat is iden¬ 
tified with al-Ilat, or Allat, the chief goddess of the Naba¬ 
teans. But Herodotus supplies much more information. In 
his discussion of Cambyses’ campaign against Egypt, He¬ 
rodotus paid much attention to the matter of water supply: 
“I will tell of a thing that but few of those who sail to Egypt 
have perceived. Earthen jars full of wine are brought to 
Egypt twice a year from all Greece and Phoenicia besides: 
yet one might safely say that there is not a single empty 
wine jar anywhere in the country. . . . Each governor of a 
district must gather in all the earthen pots from his own 
township and carry them to those waterless lands of Syria; 
so the earthen pottery that is brought to Egypt and un¬ 
loaded and emptied there is carried to Syria to join the 
stock that has already been taken there” (3.6). But the 
Arabs supplied Cambyses’ army with water in a different 
way: ”... the Arabian planned and did as I shall show: he 
filled camel-skins with water and loaded all his live camels 
with these; which done he drove them to the waterless 
land and awaited Cambyses’ army” (3.9). And as is Herod¬ 
otus’ habit: “I must relate the less credible tale also, since 
they tell it. There is a great river in Arabia called Corys, 
issuing into the sea called Red. From this river (it is said) 
the king of the Arabians carried water by a duct of sewn 
oxhides and of other hides of a length sufficient to reach 
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to the dry country; and he had many tanks dug in that 
country to receive and keep the water. It is a twelve days’ 
journey from that river to that desert. By three ducts (they 
say) he led the water to three several places” (3.9). 

Herodotus’ account is confirmed by the more recent and 
more accurate account of Hieronymus of Cardia related 
by Diodorus. After describing the Nabatean Arabs this 
source concludes, “Consequently neither the Assyrians of 
aid, nor the kings of the Medes and Persians, nor yet those 
af the Macedonians have been able to enslave them, they 
never brought their attempts to a successful conclusion” 
(2.48.5). This source is more specific on the matter of 
water supply: “As the earth in some places is clayey and in 
athers of soft stone, they make great excavations in it, the 
mouths of which they make very small, but constantly 
increasing the width as they dig deeper, they finally make 
:hem of such size that each side has a length of one 
plethrum. After filling these reservoirs with rain water, 
:hey close the openings, making them even with the 
ground, and they leave signs that are known to themselves 
aut are unknown to others” (19.94.6-8). This notice not 
anly tallies in every detail the description of the cisterns 
excavated by the Nabateans in the Negeb, but fits well the 
nature of the lithology of the central Negeb, and not of 
any other Nabatean region. 

The only positive evidence for the presence of the Na¬ 
bateans in the Negeb in the first half of the 2d century 
b.c.e. is the Elusa inscription, antedating by half a century 
the evidence from any other Nabatean site. The other 
finds at Elusa, Oboda, Nessana, and more recently at Moyet 
Awad in the Arabah and some sites along the SW shore of 
the Dead Sea are coins of the Hellenistic period, “Megar- 
ian” bowls and Eastern Sigillata wares, and numerous 
stamped jar handles originating in the Greek islands, the 
wine jars of Herodotus. As the Nabateans refrained from 
drinking wine at this early period (cf. Diod. 19.94.3-4), 
these wine jars were an improvement on the more perish¬ 
able skins which they used for the transportation of water 
on their journeys in the desert. 

On no site in the central Negeb were discovered any 
traces of buildings which date earlier than the last quarter 
of the 1st century b.c.e. This again agrees with Hierony- 
mus’-Diodorus’ description: “It is their custom neither to 
sow corn, plant fruit-bearing trees, use wine, nor construct 
any house; if anyone is found acting contrary to this, death 
is his penalty” (19.94.3-4). Only very recently have archae¬ 
ologists been able to find traces of Nabatean tent encamp¬ 
ments of this period. 

Most of the 1st century b.c.e. is not represented by any 
finds in the whole of the central Negeb. The retreat of the 
Nabateans from the Negeb was an outcome of the aggres¬ 
sive policy of Alexander Jannaeus and his predecessors. 
Not only did Nabateans lose territories which they held in 
Moab, but they also lost the harbors of Gaza, Anthedon, 
Raphia, and Rhinocorura (cf. Ant 13.395). It is only with 
the ascendancy of John Hyrcanus II that the fortunes of 
the Nabateans began to change (Ant 14.18). Herod appar¬ 
ently restored to the Nabateans use of the S harbors, which 
brought a new prosperity, and marks the beginning of the 
Middle Nabatean Period (30 b.c.e.-50 c.e.). During this 
period the Petra-Oboda-Gaza road was built. The road 
follows Nahal Neqarot (Wadi es-Siq) necessitating the con¬ 


struction of a caravanserai at Moyet Awad, and forts and 
water stations at other locations. In some sections the road 
was cleared of stones and marked by curbstones and 
unepigraphical milestones. A secondary road led from 
Petra to Mampsis, joining the Oboda-Gaza road NE of 
Oboda. This road, too, had a caravansarai and minor stops 
and water stations along its course. Thus the region which 
during the Early Nabatean Period had only a few sites, 
developed no less than six. The main caravan stop, and 
the backbone of the whole system, must have been at 
Oboda, and included a large temple, which in addition to 
its regular religious functions apparently served also as a 
bank. The army which protected the whole region was 
stationed in the large camp, and large camel sheds sup¬ 
plied the necessary vehicles for the caravan traffic and its 
protection. Another temple apparently existed at Elusa, a 
caravan halt at Mampsis, and a fort at Nessana. The 
noncombatant population must still have lived in tent 
encampments, traces of which have been discovered at 
Elusa, Oboda, and Biq c at Uvdah, NW of Eilat, from which 
a road branched off to Nessana and Gaza. The destruction 
of this system apparently occurred in 50 c.e., when newly 
invading Arab tribes, who had been weakened by the loss 
of international spice trade to the Romans, flooded the 
Nabatean realm. This historical picture, corroborated by 
the archaeological finds at Oboda and other Nabatean sites 
in the Negeb, is now confirmed by the history of Nabatean 
coinage, which showed a steep decline in silver content in 
50 c.e. 

The reign of Malichus II (40-70 c.e.) seems to have 
been a period of decline in the Negeb, as it was elsewhere 
in the Nabatean realm. The accession to the throne of 
Rabel II marks the beginning of a new prosperity. The 
Nabateans, who lost a large share of trade, began to 
develop agriculture. At first this was based on horse breed¬ 
ing, apparently developing the Arabian horse which be¬ 
came renowned in subsequent centuries. This is mainly 
attested at Mampsis, but similar stables were found also at 
Sobata and Oboda. Barley was grown for food in the 
surrounding valleys. At the beginning the Nabateans ter¬ 
raced narrow valleys only, but they later cultivated wider 
valleys, depending on the supply of rainwater from much 
larger catchment areas. This new development was so 
important that the event was celebrated by religious festiv¬ 
ities, and the king was honored by a new title: “He Who 
Brought Life and Deliverance to His People,” which is 
attested on numerous inscriptions at Oboda and the sur¬ 
rounding hinterland. During this period the Nabateans 
began to construct spacious dwellings to compensate for 
the loss of freedom they had enjoyed with their tents. 
Nothing portrays this change of life better than the pro¬ 
duction of pottery. The luxurious Middle Nabatean wares, 
which equaled the quality of their sumptuous architecture, 
gave way to pottery types better suited to rich farmers. 
The annexation of the Nabatean kingdom to the Roman 
empire on March 22, 106 c.e., did not adversely affect the 
prosperity of the Nabatean Negeb. The construction by 
Trajan of a new road to connect the Via Nova with a road 
from Jerusalem, Hebron, and Mampsis must have contrib¬ 
uted to the well-being of the Negeb. This economic boom 
continued well into the 3d century c.E., when Palestine was 
subdivided into three separate provinces and the Negeb 
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formed the backbone of the large new Palestina Tertia. Most 
of the evidence for this period still comes from Oboda. 
Although Nabatean-Aramaic gave way to Greek, and the 
old Semitic cults assumed a Roman disguise, the builders 
of the new temple at Oboda all bore Nabatean names. King 
Oboda, after whom the city was named, and who was 
deified after his death, was venerated at this temple as 
Zeus-Obodas. The work of constructing a new quarter at 
Oboda was entrusted to a Nabatean architect from Petra, 
who followed assiduously Nabatean methods of planning 
and construction. Although the evidence is not as decisive 
as at Oboda, this prosperity in the post-Nabatean Period 
was shared also by Elusa, Mampsis, Sobata, and Ruheibah. 

The accession to the throne of Diocletian, and the great 
interest which he took in the E, was a turning point for 
the towns of the central Negeb. The Nabateans, who were 
at home in the desert, felt it unnecessary to protect their 
towns with walls. On the other hand, Diocletian, who 
consolidated the limes Palaestinae along the Via Nova , found 
it necessary to fortify Mampsis, which was the weakest link 
in the system of the Negeb, Citadels for the protection of 
the towns people were built at Oboda and at Mampsis. The 
construction of the wall at Mampsis became an obstacle to 
further urban development. The policy instituted by Dio¬ 
cletian was apparently followed also by Constantine the 
Great and his house. In the second half of the 4th century 
c.E. began the struggle between Semitic-Roman paganism 
and Christianity. Soon after the middle of the century the 
first churches were built at Oboda, Mampsis, Sobata, and 
Nessana. Literary evidence shows that Elusa played an 
important role in the advent of Christianity, and that 
opposition to the new religion was stronger in this large 
town, which had been a center of Roman cultural life. 
From a study of personal names, it is clear that even in this 
late period the Nabateans were still the dominant element 
in local population, and that even in the Church they 
contributed the rank and file. 

Agriculture formed the basis of the local economy, as 
seen in the large number of papyri found at Nessana 
which refer to the cultivation of wheat, barley, vegetables, 
and fruit trees of various kinds. Archaeological data indi¬ 
cate that olive oil production and wine also contributed 
significantly to the prosperity. The climatic conditions of 
the region made it possible to produce wine of a quality 
good enough to compete with the wines of S Europe. Local 
trade and the pilgrimages to the holy places in S Sinai were 
factors of lesser economic importance. 

In 636 c.E. the Negeb was conquered by the Moslems. 
Mampsis was apparently destroyed in an earlier raid, and 
Oboda, which apparently put up a strong opposition, did 
not survive this conquest. However, the towns in the W 
part of the region survived at least until the end of the 7th 
century c.E. Although there was apparently no direct 
pressure, the necessity to pay heavy taxes for the upkeep 
of the Islamic army and population weakened these towns, 
and disturbed the delicate balance between survival and 
ruin in the Negeb. Another factor which might have sealed 
the fate of the towns of the Negeb was the loss of a market 
for the main product of the towns of the Negeb—wine. 
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Avraham Negev 


NEHELAM (PLACE) [Heb hanneheldmi ]. An appella¬ 
tion of Shemaiah, a prophet among the exiles in Babylon 
who wrote a letter to the religious officials of Jerusalem in 
which he opposes Jeremiah (Jer 29:24, 31-32). Though 
the RSV treats this as a proper name, the Hebrew does not 
seem clearly to support this interpretation. The word in 
Hebrew is a gentilic formation and appears most likely to 
be an adjective which modifies the proper name “She¬ 
maiah.” A solution to the problem may be found in a 
possible parallelism between Shemaiah the Nehelam and 
Jeremiah of Anathoth (Jer 29:24-28). Anathoth in Hebrew 
also has the gentilic formation—Jeremiah of Anathoth 
(Heb beyirmeyahu haJdnnetoti; Jer 29:27). This might indi¬ 
cate that Nehelam is a place name, perhaps the town of 
Shemaiah’s origin. However, no such place is known or 
referred to elsewhere in the OT, though this does not 
exclude the possibility that Nehelam refers to an obscure 
location. Muilenberg (IDB 3: 532-33) notes that LXX B 
reads ailameiten (Elamite), but also suggests that Nehelam 
may be a family name. Carroll (Jeremiah OTL, 564) pro¬ 
poses that Nehelam is a “literary creation” to set Shemaiah 
the Nehelam opposite Jeremiah of Anathoth. Yaure (1960: 
306—309), taking Nehelam as a Nip^al form of him “to 
dream,” proposes that Nehelam means “dreamer” (i.e., he 
is a prophet whose inspiration is derived from dreams). 
So, Shemaiah is a prototype of Elymas in Acts 13:6-12. 
However, this proposal has found little support (cf. Carroll, 
564; Bright Jeremiah AB, 209; IDB 3: 533). 
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NEHEMIAH (PERSON) [Heb nehemeydh]. 1 . A leader 
of the Jewish community who returned to Palestine with 
Zerubbabel shortly after 538 b.c.e., the end ot the Baby¬ 
lonian exile. Ezra 2:2 lists this Nehemiah (Gk neemiasJ 
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neemios) third in a list of twelve names, immediately after 
the names of Zerubbabel and Joshua. This order is fol¬ 
lowed in the parallel passages Neh 7:7 (Gk neemia) and 1 
Esdr 5:8 (Gk neemiouineemias). 

2. Neh 3:16 mentions one “Nehemiah the son of Azbuk, 
ruler of half the district of Beth-zur.” It is unclear whether 
this Nehemiah or his father ruled this half-province. He 
worked under the direction of Nehemiah ben-Hacaliah on 
the project to rebuild the city walls of Jerusalem in the 5th 
century b.c.e. 

Steven R. Swanson 

3. The son of Hacaliah who is the central figure in the 
book of Nehemiah and one of the most convincing human 
personalities in the Bible. The dating of his primary re¬ 
form activity begins in 445 B.c., the 20th year of Artaxer- 
xes (Neh 1:1; 2:1)—although Josephus refers to Xerxes’ 
25th year (Ant 11.5 § 168) and his 28th year (§179; see note 
in LCL 6: 400). In contrast with Ezra, Nehemiah “was a 
successful man of action. Through his energy, unselfish¬ 
ness, and cleverness he brought new life to the dying 
Jewish community in Jerusalem” (Pfeiffer IDB 3: 534). 
This convincingness does not mean that every detail in his 
transmitted history is unambiguous, Around every great 
leader cluster legends and midrash. See EZRA-NEHE- 
MIAH, BOOKS OF. 

Already in Neh 1:1-2:9 the colorful presentation of 
Nehemiah’s emergence leaves us with one massive uncer¬ 
tainty. In 1:1 was he just “cupbearer,” or table servant to 
the king? The “cupbearer” attested throughout centuries 
of Persian history and legend was a favorite and trusted 
youthful official. Such a position would indeed best ac¬ 
count for the instant success of his carefully nurtured 
attack on the monarch’s resistance (1:4; 2:1-4; the king’s 
only reply was “How soon will you come back?”). It would 
also account for the prompt success of his wall building 
(6:15) and whatever else he later set his hand to (5:6ff.; 
13:8, 10, 15,23). 

The “honorable and privileged” dignity of the cup¬ 
bearer (“wine taster,” or at least trusted authority respon¬ 
sible for the king’s nutriment reaching him free of poison¬ 
ing) to Van den Born (EDB, 1626-27) “seems to suggest 
that he was a eunuch,” But that was the requirement for 
the quite different but equally trusted office which we still 
today call “chamberlain”; though Myers (Ezra, Nehemiah 
AB) from 2:6 concludes that Nehemiah’s duties extended 
to the harem. The real reason for suspecting Nehemiah 
was a eunuch is of a quite different order. “Eunuch,” not 
cupbearer, is the reading of the usually more reliable 
Greek texts corresponding to Neh 1:11 (i.e., Esdras-B 
11:11 except Alexandrinus and a Sinaiticus corrector). 
The confusion is quickly seen to be an inner Greek prob¬ 
lem; though oinochoos, “wine pourer,” corresponds to He¬ 
brew masqeh (causative participle of sdqah, “to drink”), it 
strongly resembles euno-echos, “bed-holder.” Since “eu¬ 
nuch” was the name of an official probably higher and 
better known in Greek circles, we may suppose that this 
term was chosen simply as “trusted high official” without 
anatomical implications: either as the most primitive ren¬ 
dition of matqeh, or as an early scribal correction of oino¬ 
choos which won almost complete acceptance. In any case 
“eunuch” as a physical condition is totally alien to the 


exuberance and forcefulness shown throughout Nehe¬ 
miah’s career (Yamauchi 1980). 

Another dilemma with which the very opening of the 
book of Nehemiah confronts us is momentous in itself but 
minor for our portrayal of his personality. The event 
which prompted his taking action (1:3) was “the wall of 
Jerusalem broken down and its gates destroyed by fire.” 
Since this is last minute news brought by his brother 
Hanani, the reference can hardly be to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
destruction of Jerusalem in 2 Chr 36:17 (cf. 2 Kgs 25:10). 
This wall destroyed only in 446 has been equated to a 
rebuilding already undertaken by the temple builders 
(Ezra 4:12, related rather to Ezra himself [rejected by 
Williamson 1987: 75; Ezra , Nehemiah WBC, 59] or to rebel¬ 
lions in the area of Judah attested in secular history (Mor- 
genstern 1957). While keeping open the relevance of these 
efforts, we see no imperative need to suppose that the 
Jerusalem disaster which grieved Nehemiah was anything 
but a local mishap without any international or even polit¬ 
ical involvements. 

Like Gelin in his thumbnail sketch, which is still the best 
(1960: 23, summarized in JBC 24: 100 and NJBC), we may 
take up at once the aspect of Nehemiah’s character which 
most calls for attention and debate. Was he really “vain” 
(2:10, 18; 5:15; 6:11)? But to “explosively emotional” we 
will add a more challenging question which Gelin’s sum¬ 
mary ignores. Was not Nehemiah’s “vanity” ultimately a 
form of separatism and xenophobia?—doubtless an un¬ 
derstandable form, as exemplified in an overachiever, yet 
one which may give us an important key to the place he 
has earned in history. 

His characterization of two Jerusalem locals as “outsid¬ 
ers,” Sanballat the Horonite and his toady, Tobiah the 
Ammonite (2:10, 19), is followed by a confidence in God 
which excludes that they can “have any part or justification 
or zikkaronZikkdron can mean remembrance, memoir, or 
monument. Does it hint that Nehemiah is already thinking 
of the wall as a “monument more enduring than bronze” 
to his own achievement, or at least to that of the returned 
exiles? Verse 20 contains a clear implication that the never 
exiled Jerusalemites might have already wanted, or would 
eventually desire, to share in the wall building. 

Such a desire is admittedly far clearer in Ezra 4:2. 
Though that verse in its context is related not to the wall 
but to the Temple building of a century earlier, the contin¬ 
uation is a letter to Artaxerxes protesting wall building in 
Jerusalem (vv 12 and 16; city rebuilding in Artaxerxes’ 
answer in v 21). Thus Ezra 4, at least vv 7-22, may well be 
seen as belonging to the Nehemiah context (6:7 “report to 
the king”; the alternative transposition of Ezra 4 to Ezra 
10, perhaps echoing 9:9, “protection in Judah and Jerusa¬ 
lem,” has to suppose that part of Ezra’s failure lay in trying 
to build a wall, the wall later destroyed [Neh 1:3]). 

A radical change within the Sanballat-Tobiah party is 
recorded: though Nehemiah 4 shows only their taunts and 
opposition, in Nehemiah 6 they are desirous of dialogue. 
Neh 6:2 interprets this offer a priori as a plot, and Neh 
6:10-13 makes much more explicit a more sinister plot, 
but one only suspected (though prudently) by Nehemiah. 
If, however, we make a judicious effort to focus on only 
the recorded facts, apart from Nehemiah’s frankly hostile 
innuendos, we may find it possible and plausible to main- 
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tain that the local low-class inhabitants of Jerusalem were 
just as Judean and Yahweh-worshiping as those who re¬ 
turned from exile, though mingled among them and in 
administrative positions were many ‘'Samaritans” (name 
applicable in general to non-exiled Judah, made subordi¬ 
nate to the province of Samaria). Of these in turn, some 
(though hardly a [Beth-]Horonite from the Samaria-Judah 
border, or even an Ammonite) might have been in part 
descendants of the Mesopotamians installed under Sargon 
in 721 (2 Kgs 17:24; cf. Ezra 4:10). These merit also 
elsewhere in the Bible the taunt of “foreign captives” (Neh 
4:4). The intrenched Jerusalemites, rabble and leaders, 
despised the wall building project as hopeless at first, then 
came to fear it as a threat to their “Persian peace,” but 
finally, seeing that it was likely to succeed, sued to have a 
part in it. But Nehemiah, more than ever after seeing how 
successful he had been in the face of their opposition, 
refused to allow all the “people of God in Jerusalem” to 
unite, and stuck intransigent^ to his claim that only the 
upper-class Judeans who had suffered in Babylon were the 
true Jews. 

If this reconstruction of the facts is at least to some 
extent admissible, it would account for the praise of Ne¬ 
hemiah without Ezra in Sir 49:11 (especially in Gazelles’ 
[1954] view that Ezra’s aim was to conciliate the “Samari¬ 
tans” not only of Judah, and thus bring them to accept 
“his” Pentateuch). But the more permanent Ezra-glorify- 
ing tradition in m. 3 Abot 1:1 (Ezra’s wall was the Law) fitted 
a situation in which the “true Judeans” no longer wielded 
the power, but lived as a resistant minority in the midst of 
encroaching “non-observers.” 

To this question of how (pardonably) overbearing or 
“vain” Nehemiah really was, a further answer is provided 
by the “Nehemiah-memoir” thesis (von Rad 1964). The 
(apparent) fact that he wrote his own memoirs at all, and 
in such a style as to put his achievements in so favorable a 
light, must indeed be taken to imply a personality forceful 
and self-assured like Caesar or Churchill; his record, like 
theirs, is not only justified by the facts it narrates, but also 
shows considerable literary skill. In comparison with so 
plausible a “Nehemiah-memoir” thesis, there is hardly 
likelihood of any “Ezra-memoir” at all. 

A further question then becomes relevant: whether the 
“Nehemiah-memoir” was a religious duty to be walled up 
in a shrine like our “cornerstone documents,” destined to 
be seen by human eye either never or long past the time 
for vanity. Though some such religious intention may have 
been invoked, it seems safe to say that whoever wrote the 
“Nehemiah-memoir” in first person was guided chiefly by 
an eye on an immediate readership. On the other hand, 
the prayerful doxologies of Neh 1:11; 5:19; 6:9, 14; 13:14, 
21, while losing nothing of their touching personal sincer¬ 
ity, fit the hypothesis of a secret votive document for the 
Temple even better than a report to the public. 

Amazingly, throughout this belligerent account up 
through Neh 5:13 the only title under which Nehemiah 
postures proudly is “cupbearer,” or rather his own per¬ 
sonal prowess and leaderliness. Also in his admirable but 
autocratic intervention against usury abuses (5:1-13, 
where v 10 admits that he himself is one of the guilty), he 
invokes no title or authority whatever except common 
sense and good-natured bullying (doubtless as in Neh 


13:25). But with Neh 5:14 we learn for the first time, and 
quite obliquely from a date twelve years later than the events 
described, that he had been appointed not Judah’s gover¬ 
nor but “ their governor (pehdm) in the land of Judah.” Yet 
in Neh 7:2 he puts his brother Hanani in charge of 
Jerusalem, not “as governor” nor “to take place as gover¬ 
nor,” along with Hananiah (who was already sar of the 
citadel, not peha, though similarly rendered “governor” in 
RSV). Only dubiously as associated with Ezra’s speech in 
Neh 8:9, Nehemiah is called tirsdtd 3 (not peha), echoed even 
more dubiously in Neh 10:2—Eng v 1. 

The repopulating of Jerusalem in Neh 11:1, confidently 
attributed by Pfeiffer (IDB 3: 534) to Nehemiah, is in fact 
an anonymous popular move, mentioning neither him nor 
any title. And the Zerubbabel-era genealogies which follow 
end up mysteriously in 12:26, “These were in the days of 
Joiakim the son of Jeshua son of Jozadak and in the days 
of Nehemiah the peha and of Ezra the priest, the scribe.” 
What follows in Neh 12:27-30 is the dedication of the wall, 
exactly what we would have expected at Neh 7:1—but here 
with no mention of Nehemiah at all in either the third (as 
since 8:9) or first person. But suddenly in 12:31, in the 
first person Nehemiah intervenes to direct the procession 
upon the wall (then v 47 mentions him only noncommit¬ 
tally and in the third person). And what follows in 13:1-5 
was while Nehemiah (in first person) was not in Jerusalem. 
Upon his return (with the king’s permission, but no men¬ 
tion of old or new title other than his customary bump¬ 
tiousness [13:6]) he angrily throws furniture around and 
gets Tobiah thrown out of his choice Temple quarters. He 
further defends Levite perquisites, but as fact finder and 
public-spirited citizen accusing the officials {rib, segdnim , 
13:11; “I appointed” treasurers in 13:13 MT is an emen¬ 
dation unacknowledged in RSV 13:12). Again in 13:17 he 
accuses the nobles (rib, horim), and takes the law into his 
own hands—with his personal servants) (v 19), and threat¬ 
ening bodily violence (v 21). All these virtuous even if not 
nonviolent activities of Nehemiah are as much in the 
religious as in the civil sphere, and despite some verbs of 
commanding in the first person account, no mention is 
made of a title or office. 

In the whole book it is patent that the personality and 
leadership of Nehemiah were relatively independent, not 
indeed of the Persian king’s authority and good will, but 
of whatever official title Nehemiah may have had; indeed 
this fact enhances his stature as human being and achiever. 
Without reopening the debate about civil authority titles 
in Ezra-Nehemiah (North 1972; see also EZRA-NEHE- 
MIAH, BOOKS OF; McEvenue 1981; Nober 1961), and 
while noting respectfully that our claim of no civil author¬ 
ity function at all has met with less acceptance for Nehe¬ 
miah than for Ezra, we may firmly reiterate two basic issues 
of common sense and universal experience hardly over¬ 
come by the exceedingly problematical philology of peha 
and tirsdtd?: (I) Human nature tends inexorably to give 
people on a higher social level a title safely nobler than 
what the facts require; and to retain temporary titles long 
after their actual function. (2) The work Nehemiah is 
shown doing is that of a building contractor, an amateur 
but highly endowed contractor; this work itself involved 
insistence on justice and brotherhood (Nehemiah 5); and 
his success with these rather religious aspects of his proper 
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task impelled him toward cognate ventures in which either 
he himself seems to recognize he was overstepping what¬ 
ever authority he had (e.g., the sabbath in 13:19), or the 
text is dubious as to whether Ezra or another is acting 
(mixed marriages 10:1—Eng 9:38; 13:1—3). As for Neh 
5:14, its chief thrust is his justified boast that he did not 
“eat like a lord” (pehd) among his collaborators; and the 
undeniably arresting phrase “from the time I was ap¬ 
pointed their pehd" loses much of its force in view of the 
debates aroused by 5:15 inserting Nehemiah into a series 
of former governors (including Zerubbabel?; note also 
Ginzberg 1947: 4.352 “Zerubbabel was Nehemiah”; and 
also Smitten’s (1974) defense and Emerton’s (1972: 177— 
79) rejection of Kellermann’s (1967: 154-59) claim that 
Nehemiah was of Davidic lineage). Ultimately even if Ne¬ 
hemiah had some genuine civil function, it plays a negligi¬ 
bly slight role in evaluating the genial personality and self- 
sacrificing religious devotedness conspicuous in the actual 
work which he is shown doing. 
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Robert North 

NEHEMIAH, BOOK OF. See EZRA-NEHEMIAH, 
BOOKS OE 


NEHUM (PERSON) [Heb nehum]. One of the first citi¬ 
zens to return to Judah from the captivity of the Babylo¬ 
nian exile (Neh 7:7). This name may, however, be a scribal 
error. We expect the name “Rehum ” which is found in a 


parallel list in Ezra 2:2 (cf. 1 Esdr 5:8). Note that this is the 
only occurrence of the name “Nehum,” while “Rehum” 
occurs quite frequently in the books of Ezra and Nehe¬ 
miah. 

Nora A. Williams 


NEHUSHTA (PERSON) [Heb nehustd >]. Mother of Je~ 
hoiachin, King of Judah (2 Kgs 24:8). Nehushta’s name 
occurs in the regnal formula of her son in 2 Kings, but is 
missing from the parallel account in 2 Chr 36:9. She is the 
daughter of Elnathan, and one of three queen mothers 
from Jerusalem (the others being Jecoliah and Jehoaddan). 
Nehushta is referred to, but not named, in two lists of 
captives taken from Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar in 598/ 
597 b.c.e. (2 Kgs 24:12, 15) and in two passages in Jere¬ 
miah (13:18; 29:2). In the latter she is given the title gebira 
(“great lady”), which designates her official position at 
court. See also JEHOIACHIN; QUEEN. 

Linda S. Schearing 


NEHUSHTAN [Heb nehustan]. See SERPENT, 
BRONZE; HEZEKIAH. 


NEIEL (PLACE) [Heb ne c Pel\. A town in the allotment 
of Asher (Josh 19:27). Most scholars identify Neiel with 
Khirbet Ya c nin (M.R. 171255), on the E edge of the Plain 
of Acco (see LBHG , 382). 

David Salter Williams 


NEKODA (PERSON) [Heb neqodcf]. 1. Eponymous an¬ 
cestor of a family of Nethinim, or temple servants (Ezra 
2:48). The “sons of Nekoda” (LXX nekoda) returned from 
captivity in Babylon to Jerusalem and Judah with Zerub¬ 
babel. They are mentioned in the parallel lists in Neh 7:50 
and in 1 Esdr 5:31 (Gk noeba). Suggestions for the meaning 
of the name link it with naqod “speckled, spotted” or Akk 
niqudu “moorhen” (HALAT 2: 680; cf. IPN 225). 

2. Eponymous ancestor of a family of returned exiles 
(Ezra 2:60). The “sons of Nekoda” were unable to prove 
their Israelite descent. Probably their family records had 
been lost or destroyed in the exile (see Fensham Ezra 
Nehemiah NICOT, 55). They were among a group of fami¬ 
lies that returned under Zerubbabel from exile in Telme- 
lah, Telharsha, Cherub, Addan, and Immer (Ezra 2:59- 
63). The name also appears in the parallel lists in Neh 7:62 
and in 1 Esdr 5:37 (Gk nekddan). 

Kenneth Hugh Cuffey 


NEMUEL (PERSON) [Heb nemtfel]. Var. JEMUEL. NE- 
MUELITE. Name of two individuals in the Hebrew Bible. 
The exact meaning of the “Nemuel” or “Jemuel” is uncer¬ 
tain (Fowler TPNAH, 121, 123). 

1. A head of the tribe of Reuben (Num 26:9), and 
brother of Dathan and Abiram. 

2. A Simeonite and ancestor of the Nemuelites (Num 
26:12; 1 Chr 4:24). Nemuel is also called Jemuel in Gen 
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46:10 and Exod 6:15. This name change probably results 
from scribal confusion over the Heb nun and yod. Nemuel 
is the preferred reading. 

Joel C. Slayton 

NEOLITHIC. See PREHISTORY. 


NEPHEG (PERSON) [Heb nepeg]. 1 . A Levite included 
in the genealogy that functions to legitimate Moses and 
Aaron (Exod 6:14-27). His father was Izhar, descended 
from Levi’s son Kohath, and his brothers were Korah and 
Zichri (6:21). 

2. One of thirteen sons of David listed as having been 
born to David’s wives in Jerusalem (2 Sarn 5:15; 1 Chr 3:7; 
14:6), in addition to his six sons born at Hebron. His 
mother’s name is unknown: four of the thirteen were 
Bathsheba’s sons; the remainder were born to unnamed 
wives. Besides these thirteen, David had numerous (un¬ 
named) sons born to his concubines, according to 1 Chr 
3:9. The occurrence of Nepheg’s name after NOGAH in 
both lists in 1 Chronicles and the latter’s absence from the 
MT in Samuel has led to the suggestion that the name 
Nogah was a corruption of Nepheg. See also DAVID, SONS 
OF. 

David M. Howard, Jr. 

NEPHILIM [Heb nepilim}. A group of antediluvians 
who were the product of the union of the sons of God 
(ha?elohim) with the daughters of humans (hd?dddm) (Gen 
6:1—4). They are described as heroic (hdggibborim) and 
famous Came hdssem). In Genesis 6, the Nephilim are 
connected with the multiplication of humanity on the face 
of the earth (v 1) and with the evil of humanity which 
brings about God’s judgment in the form of the flood (vv 
5-7). Verse 4 includes a reference to later (postdiluvian) 
Nephilim. The majority of the spies who were sent by 
Joshua to spy out Canaan reported giants whom they 
called Nephilim, and who are designated in the account as 
the sons of Anak (Num 13:33). The reference to Nephilim 
as ancient dead warriors in Ezek 32:27 requires a textual 
change from the MT’s nopelim (Zimmerli, Ezekiel Herme- 
neia, 168, 176; Hendel 1987a: 22). 

Their heroic attributes were noted in translating Ne¬ 
philim in the versions. Both the LXX and the Vulgate 
render the expression as gigantes. The Syriac has gnbP. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch and Targums also follow this 
custom (Alexander 1972), using either gybryh (Samaritan), 
gybrym (Neohti), or gbr 5 (Onkelos). Tar gum Pseudo-Jonathan 
translates Nephilim with the names of the fallen angels 
(Xmhz^y u> c z*l) mentioned in 1 Enoch as leading the rebellion. 
Nephilim are referred to as “giants” in the Apocrypha/ 
Pseudepigrapha, usually with reference to their pride and 
wickedness, and to God’s judgment upon them (e.g., Bar 
3: 26-28). The fullest development appears in 1 Enoch 6- 
19, and this is followed by allusions in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
the Midrashim, and the NT (Dimant 1974; Hanson 1977). 

2 Peter 2:4 and Jude 6 are the NT allusions to the 
Nephilim. Here they are identified as angels who rebelled 
and have been imprisoned by God. They lead a list of 


biblical examples of rebels and their punishments current 
in contemporary Jewish paraenisis (Bauckham Jude, 2 Peter 
WBC, 46-47). Although elements of Greek Titan mythol¬ 
ogy have been identified here and in Gen 6:1-4 (Kraeling 
1947, who separates the gibborim from the Nephilim), the 
presence of a common source for the traditions of 1 Enoch 
and those of the Greek world is more likely (Bauckham, 
Jude, 2 Peter WBC, 50-53, 248-49). Speiser ( Genesis Ab| 
46) identifies this source as Hurrian. Kilmer (1987) has 
sought to identify the Nephilim with the apkallu of Meso¬ 
potamian tradition. 

The root npl , “to fall,” seems to be the basis of Nephilim, 
i.e., “the fallen ones.” This may refer to their fall from 
heaven, their “fall” into sin, or their fallen status as dead 
at the time when the events are recorded. The earliest use 
of the W Semitic npl supports the last option. It occurs in 
a military context, the 14th century b.c.e. letter of Lab’ayu 
of Shechem to the pharaoh (EA 252, lines 25-27), “Fall 
under them that they may smite you!” The sons of Anak, 
who are identified with the later Nephilim in Num 13:33, 
are also identified with the Rephaim in Deut 2:11. As the 
Rephaim are understood as ancient warriors slain by Israel 
and others, so the Nephilim, “the fallen ones,” are those 
who are doomed to die. 

Source critics have ascribed Gen 6:1-4 to J, while recog¬ 
nizing it as uncharacteristic ( WPG! , 329; Gunkel, Genesis 
BKAT, 52; Noth 1948: 29). Recent studies have ascribed 
the text to a Canaanite origin (Westermann, Genesis BKAT, 
499-500) or to later editorial activity (Scharbert 1967: 66- 
78; Schreiner 1981: 65-74). Hendel (1987a; 1987b) argues 
that the improper mating of deities and humans was the 
original reason for the Genesis flood. However, later addi¬ 
tions to this tradition changed the reason to the matter of 
a general evil in the imaginations of humanity. 

As fathers of the Nephilim, the identity of the sons of 
God is important in understanding whether the Nephilim 
of Genesis 6 were semi-divine or completely human. The 
sons of God (haJeldhim) have been understood as nonhu¬ 
mans (gods, angels), rulers, or descendants of Seth. The 
first interpretation is supported by the term’s use in Uga- 
ritic myths, in the OT (Ps 29:1; Job 1:6), and in the 
intertestamental and NT material noted above. It allows 
for a real contrast with “daughters of men,” which would 
be nonspecific if it were to mean daughters of nonrulers 
or daughters of the descendants of Cain (Cassuto 1973; 
van Gemeren 1980-81; Wenham, Genesis 1-15 WBC, 139- 
40). Further, the mating of deities with women appears in 
ANE and Greek mythology (Bartelmus 1979: 36-78). Sup¬ 
port of identification with rulers may be found in a similar 
designation given to the Ugaritic king Keret and to the 
Davidic king (2 Sam 7:14; Ps 2:7), and in traditional Jewish 
exegesis (Alexander 1972; Tsukimoto 1979: 19—21). The 
Sethite interpretation has few modern adherents (Junker 
1935; for a reversal of this argument, in which the Sethites 
are the daughters of man, cf. Eslinger 1979). 

For Wenham (Genesis 1-15 WBC, 141), the key seems to 
be the limitation of human life span in v 3. The daughters 
of men willingly cohabited with divine beings in order to 
produce offspring who would gain much longer life spans 
and perhaps achieve immortality. By rejecting this attempt, 
God has established a rigid distinction between the mortal 
and the immortal (Clines 1979: 33-37; Petersen 1979: 58- 
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59; Schreiner 1981: 70-72). The mating of the sons of 
God with the daughters of men became but one example 
of the “cosmic imbalance” created in Genesis 1—6. 
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Richard S. Hess 

NEPHISIM (PERSON) [Heb nepisim]. Var. NEPHU- 
SHESIM. Eponymous ancestor of a family of Nethinim, or 
temple servants (Ezra 2:50; K nepisim, Q nepusim; LXX 
naphison). The “sons of Nephisim” returned from exile in 
Babylon to Jerusalem and Judah under Zerubbabel. The 
name occurs in 1 Esdr 5:31 (Gk naphisi). In the parallel list 
in Neh 7:52 it appears as Nephushesim (Heb K neputsim, 
Q nepifsim; LXX nephosasim). The form in Nehemiah could 
result from a superimposition of two variant spellings on 
each other, one with s (MT understands this as jj, the 
other with s (IDB 3: 536). It is also possible that an s was 
placed as a superscript over f to distinguish it from f. A 


scribe who was not acquainted with this device then incor¬ 
porated the superscript letter into the text (Honeyman 
1944: 47-48). The group may be descended from the 
Ishmaelite clan of Naphish (cf. Gen 25:15; cf. HALAT 2: 
669-70). 
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Kenneth H. Cuffey 


NEPHTHAR [Gk nephthar]. The name that Nehemiah 
and his associates gave to the precious thick liquid that 
ignited the sacred fire of the altar sacrifices (2 Macc 1:36). 
The author relates it to the common word “naphtha,” and 
erroneously implies that it has a Hebrew etymology, per¬ 
haps from ptr, “separate, set free,” and, by extension [?], 
“purify” (Goldstein, 2 Maccabees AB, 181). See also NAPH¬ 
THA. 

Gary A. Herion 

NEPHTOAH (PLACE) [Heb neptoah], A location on the 
boundary between Judah and Benjamin (Josh 15:9; 18:15). 
It has been identified with present day Lifta (Arabic name), 
that is, Me Neftoah (modern Hebrew name), about 3 miles 
NW of Jerusalem (MR. 168133). The name appears only 
in the phrase maSyan me neptoah (“spring of the waters of 
Nephtoah”). Scholars have often recognized the name of 
the Egyptian Pharaoh Merneptah in me neptoah. The entire 
phrase, then, would mean “the well of Merneptah,” which 
could be identified with the wells of Merneptah referred 
to in Papyrus Anastasi III (“Journal of a Frontier Official,” 
ANET, 258), which dates to about the end of the 13th 
century b.c.e. 

Wesley I. Toews 


NEPHUSHESIM (PERSON) [npwssym (Kethib); nepis- 
sim (Qere)]. The “father” of a group of temple servants 
(Neh 7:52). The parallel list in Ezra 2:50 has npysym 
(Kethib), nepusim (Qere), “Nephisim” (RSV). See also 
NEPHISIM; NAPHISH. 


NER (PERSON) [Heb ner]. 1. The son of Jeiel, the foun¬ 
der of the postexilic settlement at Gibeon (1 Chr 9:36; 
Rudolph Chronikbiicher HAT, 81). The name has acciden¬ 
tally fallen out of the parallel text in 1 Chr 8:30. It is 
possible that it represents a clan rather than an individual 
in the genealogy. 

2. The son of Abiel (1 Sam 14:51), father of Abner, 
brother of Kish, and uncle of Saul ben Kish, the first king 
of Israel (1 Sam 14:50). Nothing is known of his life. His 
name appears regularly as a patronymic in connection 
with Abner (“Abner ben Ner”), and is known from the 
Saulide genealogies in 1 Sam 14:47-51 and 1 Chr 8:29- 
40; 9:35-44. In the latter two genealogies, Ner is listed as 
Kish’s father instead of as his brother. A plausible expla¬ 
nation of the inconsistency of Ner’s status is easily found. 
In addition to redefining Ner’s place in the ramage, the 
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genealogies in 1 Chronicles have omitted the names of the 
Saulide ancestors Abiel, Zeror, Becorath, and Aphiah, 
which were readily available from 1 Sam 9:1. It appears 
that the Chronicler intentionally did so in order to be able 
to graft the Saulide genealogy onto the postexilic geneal¬ 
ogy of Gibeon. The occurrence of the name “Ner” among 
the postexilic settlers at Gibeon easily allowed the Saulide 
family tree to be added by identifying the postexilic Ner 
with Saul’s uncle Ner, The move required the elimination 
of the earliest four ancestors of Saul, and Ner’s relocation 
in the line of descent from a parallel ramage to Saul’s 
direct line of descent. 

The association of a clan of Ner with Gibeon seems to 
have had a long history, which is corroborated by the 
appearance of the name Ner’a on some wine jar handles 
excavated from the fill of the great pool at Gibeon (Demsky 
1971: 22). The handles are generally dated on the basis of 
paleography to the 7th-6th century b.c. (Avigad 1959; 
Cross 1962). The resettlement of Ner in Gibeon in the 
postexilic period can almost certainly be seen to be a 
return of the group to its ancestral home, which can be 
dated as far back as the 11th century b.c., if one is willing 
to associate Saul’s uncle Ner with Gibeon as well. 
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NEREUS (PERSON) [Gk Nereus]. A Roman Christian 
who received greetings from Paul in Rom 16:15. He prob¬ 
ably was a gentile Christian (Lampe StadtrChr , 58), because 
Paul usually mentioned specifically if persons in the list of 
Romans 16 were Jewish-Christian “kins(wo)men” (Rom 
16:7, 11, 21). While the latter term is absent in his other 
letters, Paul in Romans, after chaps. 9-11 (cf. 9:3), was 
interested in emphasizing Christians’ ties to Israel. It can 
be assumed therefore that he purposefully applied or 
omitted the label “kins(wo)man” in Romans 16. (The only 
exception is Aquila at the beginning of the list, about 
whom so many other characteristics were reported that his 
Jewish background was passed over.) A member of a 
Roman house-church (Lampe StadtrChr , 301), Nereus, his 
sister Philologus, Julia, and Olympas were mentioned in¬ 
dividually, while the other participants were mentioned 
only generally as “all the saints who were with them.” The 
five persons therefore may have played leading roles in the 
house-church. As the inscriptions of the city of Rome 
show, the name “Nereus” was commonly held by slaves 
(Lampe StadtrChr , 142, 145, 148, 152—53). Thus Nereus 
was most likely a slave or freedman; so was his sister. 

Peter Lampe 


NERGAL (DEITY) [Heb nergal]. The name of the god 
whose idol and cult were introduced into Samaria by the 


people of Cuth, who had been deported there by the 
Assyrians (2 Kgs 17:30). The name of this deity is also an 
element in the name Nergalsharezer (Jer 39:3, 13). Ner¬ 
gal—Sum [e]n.eri.gal, “Lord of the Great City (i.e., of the 
Underworld)” or Nergal x (kis.unu.gal)— was the Sumerian 
netherworld god of Kutha, a city about 20 miles NE of 
Babylon. Kutha was thought to have been the earthly 
residence of all the underworld deities (Buccellati 1982: 
3). The Akkadians identified Nergal with their own under¬ 
world deity Erra, so that by the 1st millennium b.c. the 
names became virtually interchangeable. Both gods were 
associated with fire, famine, drought, plague, and sudden 
death. 

In one tradition, Nergal’s consort was Ereshkigal, sister 
of lnanna-lshtar and mistress of the underworld. The 
fragmentary text Nergal and Ereshkigal (ANET, 103-104) 
offers a glimpse into Nergafs domestic behavior: in a 
quarrel with Ereshkigal, he grabs her by the hair, throws 
her to the floor, and threatens to cut off her head. In 
other traditions Nergal’s mate is either ominously named 
Las, “No Exit,” or identified as the mother-goddess 
Mamma, who was more specifically the wife of Erra (Rob¬ 
erts 1972: 44). 

The West Semites identified the Akkadian Nergal with 
Resheph, also a god of the underworld. By the 4th century 
b.c. the Cypriots in turn identified Resheph with Apollo in 
his more negative aspects (Fulco 1976: 49-54). The de¬ 
scription of resep and qeteb in Deut 32:24 (RSV “burning 
heat” and “pestilence”) and of Apollo in the Iliad (1.45— 
52) match very closely the depiction of Nergal’s activities 
as recounted in the 1st millennium b.c. annals of the 
various Assyrian and Babylonian kings (e.g., ANET\ 538). 
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NERGAL-SHAREZER (PERSON) [Heb nergalsar- 
>eser]. Var. NER1GLISSAR. Included in the list of Babylo¬ 
nian officials in Jer 39:3, 13, Nergal-sharezer was con¬ 
nected with the fall of Jerusalem and the subsequent 
release of the prophet Jeremiah. Nergal-sharezer is 
thought to be Neriglissar, King of Babylon from 560 to 
556 b.c.e. 

Regretfully, textual problems in Jer 39:3 make the iden¬ 
tification of Nergal-sharezer more difficult. Nergal-shar¬ 
ezer is mentioned twice in this verse: the first mention 
states that he was the prince of Sin-magir, and the second, 
which matches Jer 39:13, refers to him as an official w hose 
title is Rabmag. Thompson (Jeremiah NICOT, 644) argues 
that the name is a common one and that two different 
identically named persons are intended in v 3. By contrast. 
Bright Jeremiah AB, 243) and Rudolph Jeremiah HAT 245) 
believe the two occurrences of Nergal-sharezer refer to the 
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same person who is both prince of Sin-magir, a province 
in Babylon (Bright, 243), and holder of the title Rabmag. 
The function of this office is not known (cf. Wiseman 
(1956: 38, 94). 

It is widely held that Nergal-sharezer is the brother-in- 
law of Nebuchadrezzar’s son, Amel-marduk (562-560 
b.c.e.), whom Nergal-sharezer succeeds as King of Baby¬ 
lon. It is not clear how Nergal-sharezer came to power, 
although evidence suggests he may have instituted a revolt 
and murdered his brother-in-law, Amel-marduk (Wise¬ 
man 1985: 10-11; Wiseman 1956: 38-39; Josephus AgAp; 
BHI, 352). The Chronicles of the Chaldaean Kings (BM 25142, 
Wiseman 1956: 75-77) record an account of an extensive 
and successful military conquest of Neriglissar in 557/6. 
This campaign pushed into W Cilicia (SW Asia Minor) 
against King Appuasu to punish an attack on a Babylonian 
protectorate in that region (Bright BHI, 243). 

Nergal-sharezer’s name includes that of the Babylonian 
sun god, Nergal. The name means “Nergal, protect the 
king.” 
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NERI (PERSON) [Gk Neri ]. The father of Shealtiel and 
son of Melchi, according to Luke’s genealogy tying Joseph, 
the “supposed father” of Jesus, to descent from Adam and 
God (Luke 3:27). D omits Neri, substituting a genealogy 
adapted from Matt 1:6-15 for Luke 3:23-31. The name 
Neri occurs nowhere else in the biblical documents, includ¬ 
ing Matthew’s genealogy, and falls within a list of seventeen 
otherwise unknown descendants of David’s son Nathan 
(Fitzmyer Luke 1-9 AB, 500). In 1 Chr 3:17 and Matt 1:12, 
the father of Shealtiel is said to be Jeconiah, not Neri, 
which has led to several proposals to explain the apparent 
discrepancy (for a survey see Marshall 1978: 163-64). 
Plummer (Luke ICC, 104), assuming that Zerubbabel and 
Shealtiel in Matt 1:12 and Luke 3:27 are the same person, 
argues that, since Jer 22:30 states that Jeconiah had no 
children, the line of David could not proceed through 
him: “The three pedigrees (of Matt 1:12; Luke 3:27; 1 
Chr 3:17) indicate that an heir for the childless Jeconiah 
was found in Shealtiel the son of Neri, who was of the 
house of David through Nathan. Thus the junction of the 
two lines of descent in Shealtiel and Zerubbabel is fully 
explained. Shealtiel was the son of Neri of Nathan’s line, 
and also the heir of Jeconiah of Solomon’s line; and having 
no sons himself, he had his nephew Zerubbabel as adopted 
son and heir.” A major problem with this view is that Jer 
22:30 on the most plausible reading does not say that 
Jeconiah was to be childless (cf. 1 Chr 3:17-18, where 
seven sons are listed), but that, “as far as throne succession 
was concerned, he was as good as that" (Bright Jeremiah 
AB, 143; cf. Johnson 1969: 183-84). A second proposal 
(see Johnson 1969: 243-45, where the text is quoted) cites 
Eusebius qu. Marin. 3.2 which records that Eusebius knew 
of some, possibly including Luke, who thought that Jecon¬ 
iah was passed over in the genealogy because the curse on 


Jeconiah made messianic descent through his line impos¬ 
sible. Johnson goes on to emphasize the implications of 
this for his view that the Lukan genealogy reflects belief in 
Jesus as prophet (note mention of Nathan) (contra Abel 
1974: 209). As Johnson points out, however, it is difficult 
to know who exactly—Eusebius or Luke—was meant to 
have believed this theory. A third position, suggested by 
Jeremias (1969: 295-96), is that even though nowhere else 
in the OT except 1 Chr 3:17—19 is it said that Zerubbabel 
was a descendant of Jehoiakim, the author of 1 Chronicles 
may have “wrongly considered as the grandson of the last 
reigning king, the restorer of the Temple upon whom for 
a long time political hopes were concentrated, and upon 
whose descendants still in later years the messianic hope 
was fixed.” And fourth, Kuhn (1923: 214; see also Hervey 
1853: 92-93, 148-49) argues that Neri, as well as several 
other men in this section, is a corruption, in particular 
here of Heb mlkyrm found in 1 Chr 3:18, on the basis that 
Gk nen and melchi are derived from a single name: Heb 
nrymlky (meaning “my king is my light”), possibly making 
it into 1 Chronicles through the corrupted intermediate 
form mlkynrh (Kuhn believes he can prove the change from 
Heb nry to m). This proposal has not won widespread 
acceptance, especially since there is serious question 
whether the genealogy at this point is based on 1 Chroni¬ 
cles (Marshall 1978: 164; cf. Jeremias 1969: 295-96). 
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NERIAH (PERSON) [Heb neriydk]. The son of Mahseiah 
and father of Seraiah (Jer 51:59) and Baruch, the scribe 
or secretary of Jeremiah the prophet (Jer 36:4; see also 
32:12, 16; 36:8, 14, 32; 43:3, 6; Bar 1:1). Seraiah, an 
officer of the king (see Keil n.d., 317), seems to have been 
entrusted with carrying and then reading an oracle from 
Jeremiah, when Seraiah accompanied Zedekiah, king of 
Judah, to Babylon (Jer 51:59; cf. v 61). Baruch, Jeremiah’s 
scribe and biographer, usually remains in the background, 
except in Jer 45:1 and the following verses, where he 
reveals his despair, presumably brought about by the writ¬ 
ing of Jeremiah’s scroll of judgment (Bright Jeremiah AB, 
185). Avigad (1978: 53-56) believes that two recently dis¬ 
covered seals, possibly from an official archive, refer to 
biblical Neriah. One seal mentions a “Berechiah son of 
Neriah [Heb nryhw] the scribe,” and can be interpreted as 
referring by way of his full name to biblical Baruch as a 
royal rather than private scribe, and one with access to the 
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temple and royal precincts (cf. Muilenburg 1970: 227-30). 
The second seal refers to a “Seraiah (ben) Neriah [Heb 
nryhw]" presumably Baruch’s brother. On the basis of 
Baruch and Seraiah both being educated and literate men, 
possibly each with a public position of importance, it can 
be speculated that Neriah was a man of not insignificant 
abilities and probably of some position and means, al¬ 
though he is otherwise unknown to the biblical documents. 
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NERO (EMPEROR). Nero was the fifth Princeps to rule 
Rome under the political system created by Augustus after 
civil war had ended the Roman Republic. He was also the 
last Princeps who could claim blood descent from Augus¬ 
tus, for the next round of civil wars, in a.d. 68-70, ended 
the Julio-Claudian dynasty. 


A. Early Life 

B. The First Years of Rule 

C. Deterioration and Opposition 

D. Foreign Policy 

E. Provincial Administration 

F. The Neronian Persecution 

G. The False Neros 


A. Early Life 

L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, as Nero was called at birth, 
was the only child of Julia Agrippina, the great-grand¬ 
daughter of Augustus, and Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
whose family belonged to the ancient nobility and whose 
father had married a niece of Augustus. Born on 15 
December a.d. 37, when his uncle Gaius Caesar (Caligula) 
had been on the throne for less than a year, the young 
Domitius was soon deprived of his mother, sent into exile 
by her brother in the autumn of 39, and of his father, who 
died toward the end of the next year. Within a few months, 
however, Gaius was murdered, and Claudius, his successor 
as Princeps, restored the boy's property and recalled his 
niece Agrippina from the island of Pontia. In 49 Agrip¬ 
pina married her paternal uncle, a type of union previ¬ 
ously regarded as incestuous but now authorized by sena¬ 
torial decree, and, in the next year, Domitius was adopted 
by his stepfather, acquiring at the age of twelve the name 
Nero Claudius Caesar Germanicus. 

Though the Principate was not an avowed monarchy 
and there could therefore be no law of succession, Nero 
had now clearly displaced Claudius’ own son Britannicus 
as the expected political heir. He was not only the older 
son of the current ruler (adoption had long been common 
practice in Roman aristocratic families and no distinction 
was made between adopted and natural sons): he was also 


a direct descendant of Augustus, a fact that he and his 
mother never ceased to publicize. Then, in 53, he was 
married to Octavia, the daughter of Claudius by his for- 
mer wife Valeria Messallina. 

Agrippina saw to it that Nero received a good training 
in oratory, for the ability to make a good speech was 
expected of the Princeps, just as it had always been of men 
in public life. She had prevailed on Claudius to cancel the 
sentence of banishment he himself had imposed on the 
distinguished orator, writer, and philosopher Lucius An¬ 
naeus Seneca. He now prepared Nero for his oratorical 
debut in the Senate, where he pleaded for concessions on 
behalf of various cities of the empire, in Latin or Greek, as 
appropriate. 

When Claudius died on 13 October 54, the way had 
been prepared for Nero’s accession. He was escorted into 
the camp of the Praetorian Guard by Sextus Afranius 
Burrus, who owed his position as sole Prefect to Agrippina. 
The Senate echoed the salutation of the Guard, conferred 
the necessary powers on Nero, and then declared Claudius 
a god and Agrippina his priestess. The will of Claudius 
was suppressed, so that his intentions with regard to Bri¬ 
tannicus, like the question of whether his death was natu¬ 
ral or contrived, remained a matter for speculation. 

B. The First Years of Rule 

The ancient tradition is unanimous on the excellence of 
Nero’s initial years of rule. Indeed, two 4th-century writ¬ 
ers, Aurelius Victor (5.2-4) and the unknown author of 
the Epitome de Caesaribus (5.2-5) ascribe to the later em¬ 
peror Trajan the view that, for a quinquennium, Nero 
surpassed all other Princeps. Though little reliance can be 
placed on the ascription to Trajan and the five years have 
been variously located in the first, last, or middle portion 
of the reign, the contrast made by both authors with the 
rest of Nero’s life suggests that they are alluding to his first 
years as Princeps, a period hailed as a Golden Age by 
contemporary poets (Calp. Sic. 1.42; Carm. Einsidl. 2.22; 
Sen. Apocoi 4.1, vv. 8-32). 

Two of our most important literary sources, the biogra¬ 
pher Suetonius and the Greek historian Cassius Dio 
(whose work is preserved for this period only by Byzantine 
excerpters), suggest that the young emperor at first left 
the business of government to his mother. Dio adds that 
Seneca and Burrus took over control after a few months, 
leaving the emperor free to concentrate on the pleasures 
of youth. The Roman historian Tacitus, however, has a 
more subtle view. He regards the influence of Agrippina, 
given visible form on coins of December 54 showing the 
heads of Agrippina and Nero facing each other, as a 
matter of appearance only, and the role of Nero’s contrast¬ 
ing but concordant advisers as one of guiding the young 
Princeps in government, not of replacing him. Various 
indications tell in favor of Tacitus’ picture, which is sub¬ 
stantially the same as that offered for public consumption 
in Seneca’s essay De Clementia, published in late 55 or 56. 
There Seneca explains that Nero will enjoy great security 
and affection if he perseveres in his liberal and generous 
conduct, and he portrays Nero as reluctant to sign the 
death warrants presented by his Praetorian Prefect. 

In De Clementia Seneca criticizes by implication the cruel 
and irregular exercise of jurisdiction by Nero’s predeces- 
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sor and thereby endorses the reversal of the Claudian style 
of government announced in Nero’s accession address to 
the Senate, also written by Seneca. The imperial widow 
will not have liked that any more than she will have relished 
the dismissal early in 55 of her ally, Claudius’ powerful ex¬ 
slave M. Antonius Pallas, from his post as chief accountant 
(a rationibus). 

Earlier still, there had been criticism of Claudius in the 
Apocolocyntosis, Seneca’s satirical account of his deification, 
which was probably presented to the court at the Saturna¬ 
lia festival in December of 54. This work is revealing not 
only about the real balance of power, but about Nero’s role 
in government, for it combines the criticism of his prede¬ 
cessor with two themes also found together in contempo¬ 
rary poetry: praise of Nero’s artistic interests and political 
approval of his adherence to legal forms and his protection 
of senatorial freedom. The young Princeps must then have 
prided himself on both counts. Indeed, it is possible to 
view Nero’s interest in poetry, music, and chariot-racing, 
which had overshadowed his traditional training in oratory 
from his early years, not as a distraction from government 
but as part of his conception of it. The philhellene em¬ 
peror clearly felt that he had a mission to civilize the 
Roman upper classes and bring them to appreciate and 
practice the esthetic, intellectual and athletic skills that had 
always been regarded as respectable by their Greek equiva¬ 
lents. Thus in 59 he celebrated the first shaving of his 
beard with a festival for which the upper classes were 
encouraged to take lessons in singing and dancing. A year 
later he introduced for the first time at Rome public games 
in the Greek fashion, to be celebrated every five years. 
Men of high rank participated in contests of oratory, 
poetry, singing, and playing the lyre. It was only at the 
second celebration of the games in 65 that the Princeps 
himself performed. 

The political message of the new regime had been made 
clear in Nero’s first speech to the Senate (Tac. Ann. 13.4; 
Suet. Nero 10). Excesses of court influence were re¬ 
nounced: to the audience that meant that there would be 
no more commands obtained through powerful secretaries 
like Narcissus (Suet. Vesp. 4.1), no more grants of citizen¬ 
ship secured through bribery (Acts 22:28), no more mali¬ 
cious prosecutions engineered by imperial ladies like Mes- 
sallina (Tac. Ann. 13.43). In fact, not only was Agrippina 
prevented in the first months of the reign from joining her 
son on his dais, not only was Pallas dismissed from his 
post, but the imperial ex-slaves who served the emperor in 
various secretarial capacities disappear entirely from the 
ancient accounts until after 61 when we begin to hear of 
such notorious minions as Polyclitus, Epaphroditus, Patro- 
bius, and Helius. 

Nero had also promised to end the practice of exercising 
imperial jurisdiction behind closed doors, a practice which 
had facilitated improper influence. Trials of this kind were 
usually for treason (maiestas), an elastic charge even in the 
Republic. Claudius is credited with keeping a promise to 
end maiestas charges (Dio 60.3.15). If his promise covered 
all charges under this statute, he had disregarded it, but, 
more plausibly, it covered only charges involving disre¬ 
spect to the emperor which the law had come to cover by 
interpretation since the late reign of Augustus (Tac. Ann. 
1.72). In that case, he had kept his promise yet under¬ 


mined justice by showing extreme credulity toward charges 
of a more orthodox type and by trying such cases intra 
cubiculum, which made convictions easier to obtain. Nero is 
not known to have tried any cases in this manner or to 
have allowed maiestas charges in the extended sense to be 
brought until 62 (Tac. Ann. 14.48). 

The new Princeps had further assured the Senate that 
he would not monopolize jurisdiction in general—another 
allusion to Claudius, whose passion for jurisdiction had 
led him to take cases that would normally have come 
before other tribunals and to sit among the advisers when 
ordinary magistrates tried cases. But it would be wrong to 
conclude (as does Sherwin-White 1963: 110-11) that Nero 
neglected his judicial duties, for his biographer describes 
his procedure in detail (Suet. Nero 15), while Seneca’s 
treatise De Clementia is largely concerned with the admin¬ 
istration of justice by the Princeps and closely reflects the 
freedom, especially in the matter of penalties, that char¬ 
acterized the cognitio procedure of the imperial and sena¬ 
torial courts. 

Nero closed his accession manifesto with a general for¬ 
mula for a division of responsibilities between himself and 
the Senate. The narrative of Tacitus, however, who vouches 
for the emperor’s fidelity to his promises, shows that the 
formula was understood, not in the sense of a clear consti¬ 
tutional division, but as an assurance that the Princeps 
would show increased respect for the authority of the 
Senate. Symbolic of the new attitude was the legend ex 
senatus consulto appearing consistently on the silver and 
gold coinage. Though it is not clear whether this is an 
authorization mark of some kind or relates to the types 
and legends on the coins, some advertisement of respect 
for the Senate is clearly intended. 

C. Deterioration and Opposition 

The tradition of the Quinquennium Neronis reflects a 
contemporary view that the murder of Agrippina, thought 
to be organized by her son, marked the turning point of 
the Neronian Principate (Tac. Ann. 15.67): Nero’s respon¬ 
sibility for the death of Britannicus in 55, though credited 
by some, was not so widely rumored. For Tacitus, however, 
the political deterioration of Nero’s government, as op¬ 
posed to his own moral decline, did not begin until 62, 
when a maiestas charge of the dubious kind was admitted, 
Burrus died, and Seneca withdrew from his active role as 
adviser. Nero’s increased cruelty and exhibitionism coin¬ 
cided with the increased influence of his dissolute friend 
Ofonius Tigellinus, who took over part command of the 
Praetorian Guard, and of Nero’s paramour Poppaea Sa¬ 
bina, whom he finally married in 62, after divorcing his 
unloved and barren wife Octavia. 

One of Nero’s persistent problems, in fact, was the 
presence of a considerable number of dynastic rivals, as 
the descendants of Augustus and his successors multiplied. 
Moreover, the Senate could in theory confer the relevant 
powers on any appropriate candidate, and Republican 
nobility still counted for much. That fact was ultimately to 
be demonstrated in 68 by the successful coup of Servius 
Sulpicius Galba, but three years earlier there was an abor¬ 
tive conspiracy to replace Nero with C. Calpurnius Piso. It 
was mounted by senators, equites, and officers of the Prae¬ 
torian Guard, including its other Prefect, Faenius Rufus. 
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Though there is no sign of the involvement of senatorial 
army commanders that was later to lead to Nero’s over¬ 
throw, the causes of dissatisfaction were already present. 
Nero had extended his crimes outside the palace. The 
disappointment of his hopes for an heir from Poppaea, 
who was pregnant when he married her but gave birth to 
a girl who lived only a few months, had led to fear and 
persecution of aristocrats related to the imperial house, 
like the Junii Silani. Nero also offended conservatives by 
planning to perform in public at Rome at the Neronia 
scheduled for that summer, having already made his debut 
in 64 at the Greek city of Naples. 

The emperor’s popularity with the propertied classes 
had been further undermined by a natural disaster which 
devastated the city of Rome and placed the economy under 
strain. In the early hours of 19 June 64, a fire broke out in 
shops around the Circus Maximus and spread north 
through the valley between the Palatine and the Esquiline. 
It lasted for nine days in all and reduced three of the 
fourteen regions of the city to rubble, leaving only four 
regions untouched. The emperor was energetic in provid¬ 
ing emergency shelter, clearing debris, and helping with 
reconstruction. But it soon became clear that he intended 
a reconstruction of Rome involving not only a new code of 
safety for building construction, but the use of land, pre¬ 
viously in private occupation, for a grand palace and 
spacious parks in the center of Rome. The precious metal 
coinage shows the financial strain of Nero’s efforts: both 
the gold and silver were reduced in weight and the silver 
content of the denanus lowered by more than 10% in 
addition. The ancient authors attest the resentment that 
Nero’s plans aroused. The planned extension of the city, 
if carried out, would no doubt have relieved the housing 
shortage caused by his wider streets and by the sprawl of 
the Golden House which even included a lake where the 
Colosseum now stands. But Nero never lived to realized his 
conception, which was probably to provide Rome with a 
fine center of government open to the public: it must be 
remembered that emperors, like ordinary Roman magis¬ 
trates, had always conducted business in their own resi¬ 
dences. 

The scale and fury of the fire, the fact that its second 
outbreak occurred on Tigellinus’ estates, and perhaps 
knowledge of Nero’s dissatisfaction with the limits of his 
own first palace the Domus Transitoria, then being built, 
gave rise to the rumor that Nero had deliberately started 
the blaze. The Princeps first attempted to quash the story 
by religious ceremonies to appease the supposed anger of 
the gods. When this failed, Nero decided to direct popular 
hostility toward an unpopular minority whose refusal to 
join in the recent pagan ceremonies may have attracted 
attention at this point. On the Christians were visited cruel 
punishments, including one particularly appropriate to 
the alleged crime: they were crucified and used as living 
torches to light the Emperor’s races in the Vatican Circus 
(Tac. Ann. 15.44; Suet. Nero 16.2). A corrupt passage of 
Juvenal (1.155) suggests that Tigellinus had a hand in the 
punishment, perhaps taking revenge for the damage to 
his property. 

Though Tacitus says that Nero’s cruelty aroused pity for 
the Christians and though the Domus Aurea displaced 
houses of the poor as well as of the rich, Nero never seems 


to have lost his popularity with the ordinary people of 
Rome, who loved his generosity and his games (Tact. Hist . 
1.4.3; Suet. Nero 57.1). The threat came from the upper 
classes, and especially from senators who found themselves 
in positions of authority in provinces where the propertied 
elite had become discontent. For after the fire at Rome, 
confiscations are attested in Gaul, Spain, Africa, Britain, 
Judea, and Egypt, to say nothing of the art treasures that 
were brought from Greece to adorn the Domus Aurea. 

Nero now decided to fulfill his ambition to compete in 
the traditional Greek games. In September 66 he left for 
Greece, despite the detection of another conspiracy at 
Beneventum, a town that he could be expected to visit on 
his way to Brundisium. Some of the Greek festivals had to 
be rescheduled, so that the Emperor could compete and 
win in all of them during his visit. The highpoint was. his 
liberation of Greece from Roman administration and tax¬ 
ation, announced at a special celebration of the Isthmian 
Games at Corinth on 28 November 67. The text of Nero’s 
speech in Greek is preserved on an inscription (ILS 8794). 

While in Greece, Nero deposed and executed three 
senatorial commanders of the highest rank. But disaffec¬ 
tion was rumbling in the West. At last Nero, in response to 
the warnings of his ex-slave Helius, returned to Italy. Soon 
after, in March of 68, Julius Vindex, the governor of one 
of the Gallic provinces, rose in arms. Although he was 
defeated two months later by the governor of Upper Ger¬ 
many, Verginius Rufus, Nero’s failure to respond quickly 
and decisively had encouraged others to defect. The Prae¬ 
torian Guard were told that he had already fled abroad 
and declared for Galba. The Senate followed suit, decree¬ 
ing Nero a public enemy. Nero took refuge in the villa of 
his ex-slave Phaon, and there he committed suicide, reput¬ 
edly lamenting, “What an artist dies with me!” (Suet. Nero 
48-49). 

D. Foreign Policy 

Nero, like his predecessors, was mainly content to follow 
the guidelines laid down by Augustus in foreign affairs. 
Two problems dominated his reign: Britain, of which the 
southern part had been made a Roman province by Clau¬ 
dius, and the eastern frontier. In Britain Nero’s governors 
set out to end the resistance of the Welsh tribes and of the 
Druids who were defeated in their stronghold on Angle¬ 
sey. The most significant fighting, however, came in Nor¬ 
folk, where the tribe of the Iceni resisted Roman annexa¬ 
tion after their king died. They were joined by the 
Trinovantes who resented the veteran colony, with its ex¬ 
pensive cult of Divus Claudius, planted in their midst at 
Colchester. 

In the East, ever since the conquests of Pompey the 
Great had brought the Roman Empire up against the 
Parthian dominions, the problem had been to secure stable 
control of the border kingdom of Armenia, where the 
Augustan policy was to have a “client king” selected by 
Rome. Nero’s general Domitius Corbulo finally negotiated 
a new arrangement, in the latter part of 63, by which a 
member of the Parthian ruling house would hold Arme¬ 
nia, as the Parthians had repeatedly tried to do, but would 
publicly recognize Roman suzerainty. The new settlement 
was to prove stable, but it committed Rome to providing 
more military support in the area than the Augustan 
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arrangement. Further to the N, Nero annexed the king¬ 
dom of Pontus and was planning to take personal com¬ 
mand of an expedition against the Sarmatians N of the 
Dariel Pass in the Caucasus. Tribal movements there had 
already had repercussions as far as the Danube. 

E. Provincial Administration 

The historian Tacitus found an exception to the excel¬ 
lence of Nero’s early years of rule in the laxness with which 
provincial governors had been brought to justice. Nero’s 
good relations with the Senate led him to cooperate with 
senatorial reluctance to sentence their peers on the testi¬ 
mony of their subjects. As for the appointment of gover¬ 
nors, his record was mixed until his last years, when his 
fear of giving power to potential rivals led him to install 
undistinguished, though not necessarily incompetent, men 
in key military provinces. 

His most disastrous appointments were in Judea, where 
the decision taken by Claudius, after the death of Herod 
Agrippa I, to return to the Augustan policy of direct rule 
imposed on Nero the obligation to find equites of particular 
skill and tact to serve as procurators. Antonius Felix, the 
brother of the influential Pallas, had been appointed as 
procurator late in Claudius’ reign. Despite his tactless 
marriage to the Jewish princess Drusilla, he was retained 
by Nero, though it is not clear for how long. It is worth 
noting, however, that the Eusebian-Jerome date of 56 for 
the appointment of his successor Porcius Festus accords 
well with the evidence of Tacitus (Ann. 13.14; 21-22) that 
Pallas was dismissed in 55 but that Agrippina, his political 
ally, regained some influence at the end of 55. For the 
decision to remove Felix would, on this chronology, have 
been taken in 55 and his acquittal, when tried in Rome on 
charges brought by the Jews of Caesarea, would then fall 
in 56 and could be plausibly attributed to the influence of 
Pallas, as Josephus notes (Ant 20.182). 

Of Nero’s four procurators, only Porcius Festus escapes 
censure from Josephus. Felix is represented as cruel and 
murderous, Lucceius Albinus as venal, and Gessius Florus 
as exhibiting the vices of the others in heightened form. 
All found themselves unable to maintain order in the 
province. Rebellion finally broke out in the summer of 66 
when rebel forces took possession of Masada and massa¬ 
cred the Roman garrison there while others took control 
of the temple in Jerusalem and banned the daily sacrifices 
for the Emperor. Nero was in Greece when, on 8 Novem¬ 
ber 66, he heard of the defeat of the governor of Syria 
Cestius Gallus, who had marched to Jerusalem in hopes of 
restoring order. Nero appointed the future Emperor Ves¬ 
pasian, then in his entourage, to take command of the 
Jewish War. 

The two Neronian procurators whom Paul encountered 
are portrayed in a more benign light by the author of Acts 
than by Josephus. Antonius Felix is shown observing the 
traditions of Roman criminal justice; moreover, the trib¬ 
une of the auxiliary unit in Jerusalem who arrests Paul, 
Claudius Lysias, is punctilious himself and clearly expects 
his superior to behave similarly. Once Paul revealed his 
possession of Roman citizenship, the tribune released him 
from his bonds and asked the Sanhedrin to investigate the 
Jewish charges against him (22:30). He was consistently 
concerned to protect his Christian prisoner from mob 


violence, to the extent of dispatching him in the dead of 
night to the procurator at Caesarea with a large escort for 
protection, just on the strength of evidence from Paul’s 
nephew that there was a Jewish plot against his uncle. 
Lysias sent along a letter to Felix stating that he had 
uncovered only charges concerning the violation of Jewish 
law, “nothing deserving execution or imprisonment” 
(24:29), and that he had told Paul’s accusers to go and 
confront him at Caesarea. Felix, having ascertained that 
Paul came from Tarsus in Cilicia, an area probably subject 
to the governor of Syria at that period, decided not to 
bother the senior senatorial legate, who was also his own 
superior in times of crisis, but to try the case himself when 
the Jewish accusers arrived (24:35). Though the advocate 
for the Jerusalem priests cleverly adduced a charge of 
fomenting agitation among the Jews throughout the 
world—a menace that Claudius’ Letter to the Alexandrians 
shows was a real worry to the Roman government—Felix 
stated that he must wait for the testimony of Claudius 
Lysias and then kept Paul in comfortable custody, allowing 
his friends access to him (24:23). 

The bad motives attributed to Felix—hope of a bribe 
from his Christian prisoner and a weak wish to conciliate 
the Jews (24:26-27)—do not seriously darken the portrait 
of a man described by the Jewish accuser as a guarantor of 
peace and a reformer benefiting his Jewish subjects, but 
also shown as willing to listen to Paul’s lecture on morality 
and the new faith (24:24-25). Even his retention of Paul in 
custody for two years is understandable: other Roman 
governors, including the upright Cicero (adAtt. 6.1.7), are 
known to have avoided decisions that could earn them 
criticism, and Felix will have been aware that two of his 
predecessors had been recalled for trial. Moreover, Paul 
seems to have welcomed the chance to harangue the proc¬ 
urator and his Jewish wife, for he did not exercise his right 
of appeal at this stage (Sherwin-White 1963: 53). 

In Acts, Porcius Festus also insists on the Jews coming to 
Caesarea, the procurator’s seat of administration, to accuse 
Paul (25:5), finds nothing substantial in their charges 
which mostly concern Jewish law, but hesitates to offend 
the Jews and suggests a trial at Jerusalem, where he might 
have allowed an advisory role to members of the Sanhe¬ 
drin. Scholars are not agreed as to whether Paul’s defense, 
“Neither against the laws of the Jews, nor against the 
temple, nor against Caesar, have I offended at all” (25:8), 
is evidence that treason against Rome, if only in the form 
of causing a riot, was alleged by the Jews. In any case, once 
Paul expressed his right as a Roman citizen to appeal to 
Caesar in order to avoid the proposed trial, Festus, having 
consulted his consilium in the traditional Roman way, de¬ 
cided neither to drop the proceedings altogether nor to 
pursue the trial to an acquittal (which would not have 
violated the appeal) but to send Paul to Rome for trial 
(25:12,21). 

Though there is broad agreement among scholars on 
the type of jurisdiction exercised by Roman governors of 
all categories, namely cognitio, an accusatory procedure 
not bound by statute and allowing the governor discretion 
in countenancing charges and in deciding penalties, there 
is less certainty about the scope and nature of appeal in 
this period and about Paul’s request in particular. The 
Greek word attributed to Paul in Acts 25:11, epikaloumm, is 
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the standard Greek equivalent of the Latin appello (Plut. 
Marc. 2.4; Dio 51.19,6), addressed in the Republic to the 
tribunes of the plebs, but under the Empire to the Prin- 
ceps when it came to replace the old provocatio to the 
people. Since, however, in the juristic sources, appeal al¬ 
ways seems to occur after sentence, an attempt has been 
made to reinterpret Paul’s demand as one for transfer of 
jurisdiction (Garnsey 1970: 182-85). But the alleged right 
of reiectio Romae is poorly attested (Cotton 1979: 45), and 
it has been more plausibly argued that appeal could, at 
least in the early Principate as in the Republic, be laid 
against a magistrate’s authority at various stages in the 
proceedings, including both before and after sentence 
(Lintott 1972: 264). See also APPEAL TO CAESAR. 

F. The Neronian Persecution 

Without firm evidence of the date and circumstances of 
Paul’s martyrdom, it is difficult to relate his two-year 
imprisonment in Rome, attested in Acts 28:30 to the Nero¬ 
nian persecution of 64. Paul is said to have comforted his 
fellow passengers on the stormy voyage to Rome by re¬ 
counting a dream in which an angel tells him that he will 
survive to stand before Caesar (Acts 24:27; Fox 1987: 430). 
If we are meant to take this as a true divine prediction, 
Paul must eventually have been tried by the Emperor. 
Unless a very late chronology for Paul’s journeys is 
adopted, it will not do to explain the delay by Nero’s 
negligence, for during his years of good rule, as we have 
seen, Nero was conscientious about jurisdiction. It is better 
to remember that Paul’s trial would not deserve high 
priority, in Roman terms, and that his accusers may have 
taken some time to pursue their case, if they ever did. 

Nothing suggests that the charge against Paul was Chris¬ 
tianity, or anything other than offenses against Jewish law 
and the fomenting of unrest among the Jews. That will 
not have been new to the Romans, if we can trust the story 
in Suetonius of Jewish unrest in Rome under Claudius 
impulsore Chreslo (Claudius 25.4). 

Nero’s ability to distinguish Jews from Christians, whom 
he singled out in 64 as scapegoats, should probably be 
traced, as Edward Gibbon surmised, to his wife Poppaea, 
rather than to Paul’s accusers. For Poppaea is described by 
Josephus as iheosebes (Ant 2.195), and she had recently met 
Josephus, securing for him the release from custody of 
some Jewish priests (Life 16), and had succeeded in over¬ 
turning a decision by the procurator of Judea in favor of 
King Herod Agrippa (Ant 20.195). It is ironic that, because 
of her friendship with the wife of Gessius Florus (Ant 
20.252), she is held responsible for imposing the last and 
worst of the Neronian procurators on the people she 
favored. 

For the Christian sources, Nero was the first to persecute 
the Christians (Melito in Eus. Hist. Ecci 4.26.9; Tert. Ad 
Nat. 1.7.8/9; Apol. 5.3/4), and this was the one Neronian 
practice (institutum Neronianum) to survive. The account of 
Tacitus, however, shows us a very different situation from 
the later Trajanic one, revealed in Pliny’s famous letters 
(Ep. 10.96-97), where the charge is Christianity, and apos¬ 
tasy secures pardon. In 64, Nero, by blaming the fire on 
the Christians as a group, could then treat a confession of 
Christianity as proof of incendiarism. On his assumption, 


that while Christians these people had committed the 
crime for which they were now to be punished, later 
apostasy from the religion was clearly irrelevant. When 
Tacitus says that the Christians were convicted “not so 
much for the crime of arson as for hatred of the human 
race” (Ann. 15.44), he is not making a statement about the 
legal position but about the political reality that enabled 
Nero to punish for arson, people who were already hated 
for their exclusiveness. The historian’s own attitude illus¬ 
trates the point, for, in going on to describe the Christians 
as “guilty and deserving of the worse punishments,” he is 
not endorsing Nero’s view of the fire (he had already given 
his own view of its cause) but popular ideas of Christian 
conduct. 

G. The False Neros 

The secrecy of Nero’s death and burial (Suet. Nero 50) 
lent plausibility to a belief in his survival current in the 
eastern part of the Empire, where he had enjoyed a certain 
popularity. In 69 “Achaea and Asia were alarmed by a 
false report of Nero’s return” (Tac. Hist. 2.8). The impos¬ 
ter, who resembled Nero facially and was skilled in singing 
and playing the cithara, collected a following of slaves and 
impoverished adventurers, but his claim to be supported 
by the legions of Syria and the East was alarming enough 
for him to be assassinated by order of the Roman governor 
of Galatia-Pamphylia. Then, in a.d. 80, an Asiatic named 
Terentius Maximus made the same claim and won the 
support of the Parthian King. The Parthians went on to 
support another imposter in 88-89, and Dio Chrysostom, 
writing about this time or later, says of opinion in the East 
(Or. 21.10), “Even now his subjects wish he were alive, and 
most men believe that he is.” It is notable that even Greek 
writers like Plutarch, Philostratus, and Pausanias, whose 
Roman connections and sympathies led them to share the 
Roman assessment of Nero’s crimes and artistic aspira¬ 
tions, soften their judgments because of his one great act, 
the liberation of Greece (Plut. Ant. 87; Mor. 505C, 567F; 
Philostratus Apoll. 5.7; Paus. 7.17.3). 

The Jews and Christians, deliberately perverting the 
Greek hope that the philhellene emperor would return, 
portrayed him as an avenging spirit who would punish 
their Roman persecutors. In the Jewish Sibylline oracles, 
written not long after the destruction of the temple in 
Jerusalem in 70, Nero has fled to the Parthians and will 
cross the Euphrates to destroy Rome and the whole world 
(4.119-24, 138-39; 5.137-52, 362). The Christian oracles 
see Nero as the antichrist whose persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians prepares for the destruction of Rome (8.70, 88-90). 
The Christian Fathers and later Christian writers contin¬ 
ued and established this hostile tradition, thus endorsing 
the view of Nero’s original pagan historians. 
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NERVA (EMPEROR). Marcus Cocceius Nerva was born 
in Narnia (Italy) on November 8, probably in a.d. 35, and 
became emperor after Domitian’s assassination (Septem¬ 
ber 18, 96). The Cocceii, despite their faint links with the 
Julio-Claudians (possibly through Nerva’s mother), lacked 
illustrious lineage, yet they could trace their ancestry back 
as far as a consul of 36 b.c., and were one of the few 
lineages able to do so at the end of the 1st century a.d. 

Not much is known of Nerva’s early career. There is no 
evidence that he was a jurist like his famous grandfather 
in the days of the emperor Tiberius (Tac. Ann 6.26), nor 
that he ever commanded an army or governed a province. 
He was a poet and impressed Nero by his ability, for Nero 
dubbed him the “Tibullus of the age” (Mart. Sped. 8.70.7). 
Nero was also impressed by his assistance in the detection 
of the Pisonian conspiracy of 65, which resulted in the 
execution or forced suicide of many eminent Romans: 
both he and the praetorian prefect Tigellinus “were 
awarded triumphal honors . . . and busts of them were 
placed in the palace in addition to triumphal statues in the 
Forum” (Tac. Ann 15.72). What precisely Nerva did to 
merit such unparalleled honors is not recorded, nor is 
there any hint that he was in danger of retribution or 
retaliation on Nero’s death. Quite the contrary, for he 
managed not only to survive the vicissitudes of the Civil 
War (a.d. 68-69) but also to emerge as a favorite of the 
new regime, holding ordinary consulships at critical peri¬ 
ods, i.e., in 71 (under Vespasian) and in 90 (under Domi¬ 
tian). Normally these offices were reserved for Vespasian, 
Titus, Domitian, or some imperial relative, and Nerva is 
the only non-Flavian to have held two of them in this 
period. Later writers, possibly in an effort to explain his 
almost uncanny ability to survive each change of ruler and, 
at the same time, to acquire even greater honors from the 
new regime, allege that, during the last years of Domitian’s 
reign, he was banished and that his life was in danger. 
However, this is regarded as highly unlikely. 

More controversial is Nerva’s role in Domitian’s assassi¬ 
nation. His activities at the time of the Pisonian conspiracy, 
together with his well-rewarded support of Vespasian and 
Domitian, must surely have rendered him an unlikely 
confidant of those who planned Domitian’s death. Yet Dio 
Cassius (67.15.5), although not Suetonius, claims that the 
conspirators warned Nerva of their intentions. Also, sup¬ 
port comes from the Fasti Ostienses, which show that Nerva 
speedily replaced Domitian: he was named emperor “on 
the same day” as the assassination. 

Nerva’s selection may seem surprising. His “advantages” 
were negative: he offended no one, he was 60 years old, 
he had no children and so could not establish a dynasty, 
he had no connections with the military: essentially, he 


was safe. But these qualities do not necessarily lead to 
sound administration. 

The quality of his brief sixteen-month reign is debat¬ 
able. Domitian’s memory was officially condemned, his 
statues melted down or destroyed, his legislation abro¬ 
gated, and informers prosecuted. A number of measures 
obviously designed to win support were introduced: the 
customary donative was paid to the army and the people; 
the postal service became more the responsibility of the 
central government, minimizing its burden on local areas 
and individual cities; the water supply was reorganized; 
and the alimenta , a system of support for poor children, 
may have been inaugurated at this time rather than in 
Trajan’s reign. So, while Nerva’s setting up an economic 
commission to recommend savings does not prove that a 
financial or budgetary crisis existed, it need hardly cause 
surprise if such a crisis did exist. 

Even less satisfactory was his relationship with the army. 
Apart from Nerva’s assumption of the title Germamcus and 
references to both a victory in Pannonia and to a war 
against the Suebi, we have no indication of official military 
activity during his reign. On the other hand, it is clear that 
he could control neither the Praetorian guard nor one of 
the senior military commanders. The result, according to 
Pliny, was that the “country was in peril and the whole 
realm tottering to a fall” {Pan. 5.5-6). The Praetorian 
guard, under the command of Casperius Aelianus, de¬ 
manded the execution of Domitian’s murderers: Nerva 
had to agree to the request and Parthenius and Petronius 
were killed—an obvious display of the emperor’s impo¬ 
tence. Another problem was the attitude of the army 
commander in Syria. Pliny refers to “someone who was 
then [i.e., in 97] in the East, at the head of a powerful and 
celebrated army, about whom serious though uncon¬ 
firmed rumors were circulating” {Ep. 9.13.10). The iden¬ 
tity of this “someone ... in the East” has long puzzled 
scholars, but it now seems that he was Marcus Cornelius 
Nigrinus Curiatius Maternus, commanding the 4 legions 
of Syria. His precise activities have not been discovered, 
but it is argued that he was later executed by Trajan, as 
was Casperius Aelianus. 

Nerva’s attitude toward Judaism and Christianity was 
less repressive than his predecessor’s. Eusebius notes that 
the apostle John was recalled from exile and resumed 
residence at Ephesus {Hist. Eccl. 3.20); presumably, Domi- 
tilla was treated in a similar fashion. On a coin, Nerva also 
claimed to have removed certain injustices (perhaps false 
charges) associated with the collection of the Jewish tax. 
The precise nature of the reform is not known, but, when 
taken in conjunction with Dio Cassius's statement that “no 
one was allowed to accuse other people of treason or Jewish 
life” (68.1.2), it seems clear that Nerva’s regime was more 
tolerant, or at least less harsh, than Domitian’s. 

As his position deteriorated during the summer of 97, 
Nerva resorted to the expedient of adoption. He selected 
(or was persuaded to select) the governor of Upper Ger¬ 
many, Marcus Ulpius Traianus, who was given the title 
Caesar; subsequently the senate conferred on Trajan all the 
imperial powers, making him virtually co-ruler with Nerva. 
The decision, whether forced or not, proved to be a wise 
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one, and when Nerva died on January 25, 98, the transfer 
of power was accomplished smoothly and peacefully. 
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NESSANA (M.R. 095031). A town in the W part of the 
central Negeb, 52 km SW of Beer-sheba, known by the 
Arabic name Aujah el-Hafir. 

A. Identification and History 

The ancient name of the site is not mentioned in any of 
the historical sources, and were it not for the discovery of 
the ancient papyri on the site, the name “Nessana” would 
not have been known. Its exact meaning is unknown. 
Perhaps it comes from the Semitic word ni$an, meaning 
“bud.” 

The site is on one of the major ancient caravan routes, 
leading from Aila on the Red Sea through the W fringes 
of the Negeb to Rhinocorura and Gaza, and over Elusa to 
Beer-sheba, Hebron, and Jerusalem. The earliest remains 
on the site were sherds: Rhodian, Coan, Pamphylian, and 
Italian stamped jar handles of the Hellenistic period. 
Among the comparatively numerous numismatic finds 
were coins of Ptolemy IV (212 b.c.e.), Ptolemy VII (127— 
126 b.c.e.), and John Hyrcanus I (134-104 b.c.e.). The 
excavators did not hesitate to relate these finds to the 
Nabateans, who had already established in the 3d century 
b.c.e. a caravan stop at this place. Mistakenly they assigned 
the Nabatean fort to this period. 

From the Middle Nabatean period (30 b.c.e.-50/70 c.e.) 
came much Nabatean and Early Roman pottery and coins 
of Aretas IV (9 b.c.e.-40 c.e.), Malichus II (40-70 c.e.) or 
Rabel II (70-106 c.e.). Probably in this period the fort was 
built on the N part of the acropolis, and much of the 
grafitti originated (which the publisher assigned to the 3d 
century c.e.). 

The late 2d-early 3d century c.e. is represented only by 
two coins of Septimius Severus (193-211 c.e.). The num¬ 
ber of coins increases greatly at the beginning of the 4th 
century, with the accession of the House of Constantine. 
However, the excavators tend to assign the major construc¬ 
tion operations on the acropolis to Theodosius II (408- 
450 c.e.). This date is based on the assumption that a 
military unit by the name of “the Most Loyal Theodo- 
sians,” mentioned in one document at Nessana, was re¬ 
cruited by him and that it was stationed in Nessana. How¬ 
ever, the document in question, although found at 
Nessana, did not originate there, but at Rhinocorura, at 
which two brothers, “natives of the village Nessana,” served 
in the above-mentioned unit. Moreover, Theodosius I 
(379-383 c.e.) and not II was an active military monarch, 
and was probably the one to recruit the unit. In any case, 
the history of Nessana does not differ much from that of 


Mampsis and Oboda; the construction of the citadel on the 
acropolis must be assigned to the times of Diocletian and 
Constantine. This new date also affects the ecclesiastical 
history of Nessana. According to the excavators, the North 
Church formed part of the citadel, and they suggest at 
least one part of it, identified as a chapel, was built at the 
same time as the citadel. Should the new date be accepted, 
the construction of this church must be reassigned to the 
second half of the 4th century c.e., a date assigned also to 
the early churches in the other towns of the Negeb. 

The Byzantine period was one of great prosperity for 
Nessana. The acropolis served as a military, ecclesiastical, 
and possibly an administrative center, and the town ex¬ 
tended along the W slope and beyond the wadi on the W. 
Farms surrounded the town, and the prosperity of Nessana 
continued until the end of the Byzantine period. The 
Moslem conquest of Nessana initiated a gradual decline. 
In addition to the ceramics, evidence for this period comes 
mainly from the large number of papyri dating to the 
latter part of the 7th century c.e. Most important for the 
study of the decline are documents in which the townspeo¬ 
ple are requested to pay to the Arab military and civil 
authorities taxes in wheat, oil, and money. The omission 
of wine may help explain the fate of Nessana—grape wine 
must have been the most important product of Nessana, 
and with the loss of a customer, the Byzantine army, 
Nessana was doomed. 

B. History of Research 

E. Robinson (1838) visited Aujah, but identified it with 
Oboda. After visits by E. H. Palmer in 1871 and P. J. 
Lagrange in 1897, A. Musil in 1896 and 1902 drew the 
first detailed plan of the site (1907: 88-109). Musil’s de¬ 
scription is of great importance, because the Turkish au¬ 
thorities built an administrative center at Aujah el-Hafir 
that destroyed the ancient lower town, which Musil said 
was surrounded by a wall with gates. No trace of this wall 
has survived. When E. Huntington visited the site in 1908 
the Turks had completed their work. One of their build¬ 
ings was erected above a church which had been decorated 
with multicolored mosaics, and was dedicated in 502 c.e. 
He described two collonaded streets, each 200 m long. A 
German team headed by T. Wiegand drew a plan of the 
North Church in the acropolis and found fragments of 
Greek papyri. The painted Nabatean pottery they identi¬ 
fied as “Coptic,” and during their visit the newly built 
Turkish center had already deteriorated badly. P. H. Haen- 
sler, a German physician in the service of the Turko- 
German army, spent two months at Nessana, describing 
the extant remains and copying Greek inscriptions found 
during the looting of the North Church. 

J. H. Iliffe visited the site in 1934, and from 1935 to 
1937 extensive excavations were conducted. These concen¬ 
trated only on the acropolis, where there was still hope of 
salvaging some of the ancient remains. The greatest 
achievements of the expedition were the excavations of the 
North Church and the discovery of the unique archive of 
papyri. 

C. Excavations 

1. The Nabatean Fort. The fort was on the N end ot the 
acropolis. Since the North Church was built over the fort, 
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few details of the fort are known. It measured 27 X 25 m, 
and was fortified with round towers and a retaining wall 
on its S side. From the little-detailed plan, it appears that 
the rounded towers and retaining wall were meant to 
support the building after it had been shattered by an 
earthquake. The rest of the building, which apparently 
consisted of a central court with a central cistern and with 
rooms around it, was destroyed almost to its foundations. 
The stones in the construction of the fort were differently 
dressed than those of the other buildings at Nessana. 
According to A. Negev, some stones in the foundations of 
the court were dressed in typical Nabatean fashion. The 
excavators dated the fort to the 2d century b.c.e. This date 
is based on mixed pottery found at the foundations, which 
included both Hellenistic and Early Roman-Middle Naba¬ 
tean pottery. It thus seems that it should most probably be 
dated late 1st century b.c.e. to early 1st century c.e. 

2. The Citadel. This large structure (85 x 35 m) occu¬ 
pies the central part of the acropolis. It is strengthened by 
rectangular corner towers, and two towers on its W side, 
which face the desert. It had gates on the S and E, facing 
the lower town. In an early phase, the citadel had eighteen 
rooms along its W wall; an additional nine rooms were 
built later on the E. In the SW part of the court is a large, 
rectangular cistern (ca. 5 X 15 m) covered by a roof resting 
on seven arches. The excavators suggested that the citadel 
was used as a headquarters, arsenal, and stables for the 
military camels, but not as barracks. They also suggested 
that the large court was used in times of emergency to 
protect the civilian population. The excavators suggested 
that after 600 c.e., the citadel was excavated by the mili¬ 
tary, and was annexed to the North Church to house a 
monastery. 

3. The North Church. The North Church abuts the N 
wall of the citadel. Because of the steep slope on the W, 
the entrance to the building was on the E. A long monu¬ 
mental staircase leads from the town below to a narrow 
atrium (named “East Court”), which has a cistern under 
its floor. At a later stage, a portico was added E of the 
atrium. A door in the SW corner of the atrium opens on a 
narrow corridor (“Room 10”). To the S are two rooms, 
which the excavators assumed had been a chapel used by 
the soldiers before the construction of the larger church. 
This was, however, a mortuary chapel, in which a priest 
and a deacon were buried in 464 and 475 c.e., respectively. 
One of the epitaphs mentions a “holy martyrium” and the 
other a “holy place,” which probably refer to the whole 
church; according to other inscriptions found in the build¬ 
ing, it was dedicated to the saints Sergius, Stephen, and 
Bacchus. A corridor leads to a small court (“South Court”) 
and to Room 8, where the papyri were found; two other 
doors lead into the basilica. The basilica (10.70 X 19.0 m) 
is a rectangular hall with a single apse, attached to the 
back wall by a short support. Within the apse are remains 
of the bishop’s throne and at its sides near the walls of the 
apse are traces of two small columns. These columns 
apparently supported small altar tables for the placement 
of reliquaries. The church was eventually lengthened by 
3.0 m. W of the basilica is a baptistry with a semicircular 
font built into the floor. In addition to the hundreds of 
papyri found in the church, there were discovered 90 
inscriptions, graffiti, and paintings. 


4. The South Church. This church (20.8 X 14.1 m) was 
on a low hill S of the acropolis, and is one of the few 
churches in the Negeb initially built as a triapsidal church. 
There is a small atrium of porticoes on the S and E, and 
the basilica is entered by two doors instead of the usual 
three. S of the basilica are a chapel with an apse at its E 
end and three small rooms, one of which is entered by a 
door behind the apse. One of these rooms, S of the atrium, 
could have served as a prothesis. There were apparently 
rooms, or one long hall also N of the basilica. An inscrip¬ 
tion engraved on a capital reads: “Holy Mary, Mother of 
God, help and pity thy slave—year 496” (601/2 c.e.). 

There were also two churches in the lower town, the East 
Church or Monastery Church, and the South Church. 
Both were razed by the Turkish authorities. An inscription 
in the mosaic floor of the East Church was copied by 
Huntington in 1909: “For the salvation of the benefactors 
Sergius, ex-assessor and monk, and Pallus his sister, and 
John the deacon, her son, curialis of the metropolitan city 
of Emesa. In the year 496, in the 5th indiction, on the 
20th of the month Gorpiaeus” (i.e., September 7, 601 C.E.). 
It is noteworthy that the 7th century c.e. began at Nessana 
with the construction of two new churches, or at least with 
the construction of one, and the laying of a mosaic floor in 
the other. 

5. The Papyri. The discovery of the hundreds of papyri 
at Nessana—both literary and nonliterary—is certainly the 
most important contribution to the study of the history of 
the whole region in the Byzantine and Early Arab periods. 
Among the literary papyri are a Latin-Greek glossary of 
the Aeneid of Virgil and fragments of Aeneid II—VI; a group 
of ecclesiastical literature includes fragments of the Gospel 
of John, Acts of St. George, fragments of the Pauline 
epistles, letter of Abgar to Christ and Christ’s reply, the 
Twelve Chapters of Faith, and another theological frag¬ 
ment. Among the secular literature are a Greek glossary 
and legal fragments. The nonliterary archive includes 195 
documents and fragments of documents. These include 
contracts referring to everyday life (marriages, divorces, 
inheritances, divisions of property, sales, loans, receipts, 
letters on ecclesiastical affairs, allotments of taxes, and 
accounts of cavalry units). To the period following the 
Arab conquest belong bilingual Greek-Arabic documents 
dealing with the payment of taxes, demands to supply 
guides for journeys to the Holy Mountain (in Sinai), lists 
of fields and crops, and protests against the payment of 
heavy taxes. The latest documents found at Nessana are of 
the late 7th century c.e. 

D. Summary 

Nessana was founded by the Nabateans at the beginning 
of the Hellenistic period (Early Nabatean period) as one of 
three major caravan stops on the routes from N Arabia to 
the Mediterranean. At the beginning of the Early Roman 
period (Middle Nabatean period) the Nabateans built a 
fort on the site. The history of the site in the 2d and 3d 
centuries c.E. is not at all clear. During the reigns of 
Diocletian and Constantine, a citadel was built on the site 
to house units of local militia, apparently soldiers recruited 
from the local population, who were allotted farms. By the 
middle of the 4th century at least part of the population 
was Christian, and the construction of churches began. 
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The town thrived until after the Islamic conquest, perhaps 
until the 8th century c.E., when the burden of heavy 
taxation caused its decline. 
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Avraham Negev 

NETAIM (PLACE) [Heb netafem]. A town of Judah 
where royal potters resided (1 Chr 4:23). See GEDERAH. 
Most scholars feel that the site of Netaim is unknown, 
although Albright (1925: 50) suggested an identification 
with Khirbet en-Nuweiti, south of the Wadi Elah. 
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David Salter Williams 

NETHANEL (PERSON) [Heb netarfel]. A personal 
name meaning “God has given.” 

1. The son of Zuar, mentioned in chaps. 1, 2, 7, and 10 
of Numbers along with the chiefs of the tribes of Reuben, 
Simeon, Judah, Zebulun, Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin, 
Dan, Asher, Gad, and Naphtali. Nethanel is identified as 
the chief (ndsP) of the tribe of Issachar in Num 1:8, 16; 
and 2:5b. In the register in Num 1:5-16, Nethanel and 
the other chiefs are designated as the “summoned ones of 
the assembly” (qeriPe hafeda [Q]; “the elect of the congre¬ 
gation”) who were to assist Moses and Aaron in registering 
the adult males of their tribes. In Numbers 2, Moses and 
Aaron were given instructions in (1) the order in which 
the tribes were to encamp around the tabernacle and (2) 
the order in which the tribes were to march. Nethanel and 
the tribe of Issachar were to encamp with the tribes of 
Judah and Zebulun on the E side of the tabernacle. When 
camp was broken and the tribes set out, Issachar was to be 
second in order, following Judah. (See Num 10:11-28, 
which reports Israel’s breaking camp and setting out from 
Sinai.) The order in which the tribes and their leaders are 
mentioned in Numbers 7 (which reports the gifts of the 
tribal chiefs for the tabernacle and altar) and Numbers 10 
is the same as that observed in Numbers 2. A different 
order, unique in the OT, is seen in Num 1:5-16. (Another 
difference to be noticed in these texts is that the father of 
Eliasaph the chief of Gad is identified as Reuel in Numbers 
2 and as Deuel in Numbers 1, 7, and 10 in the MT and 
RSV. Eliasaph’s father is called Reuel consistently in the 
LXX [Gk ragouel]. This may well reflect a desire of the 


LXX translator to achieve consistency rather than bearing 
witness to another textual tradition.) 

2. The fourth son of Jesse, a brother of David, was 
named Nethanel according to the Chronicler (1 Chr 2:14). 
That the names of all the children of Jesse are given might 
be taken as characteristic of the Chronicler’s concern with 
the tribe of Judah and with the family of King David. 
Braun says that making David the seventh son rather than 
the eighth may reflect a desire to depict David as a 
uniquely favored child, but adds that he could point to no 
other symbolic use of a number in the Chronicler’s work 
(1 Chronicles WBC, 34). It should be noted that 1 Sam 
16:10-11 and 17:12-14 speak of eight sons of Jesse, and 1 
Chr 27:18 mentions a brother of David named Elihu. 

3. One of the priests who was to sound a trumpet before 
the ark as the Levites were bringing it into Jerusalem at 
David’s direction (1 Chr 15:24). 

4. A Levite, identified as the father of Shemaiah, the 
scribe who recorded David’s organization of the priests 
and Levites by ancestral houses (1 Chr 24:6). 

5. The fifth son of Obed-edom, listed by the Chronicler 
as a gatekeeper in 1 Chr 15:16-24 (see also 1 Chr 15:21 
and 16:5). This may reflect the changing status of those 
who claimed Obed-edom as their ancestor. 

6. One of the princes sent by Jehoshaphat in the third 
year of his reign to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Chr 
17:7). Myers (2 Chronicles AB, 99) proposes that the fact 
that laymen were mentioned as teachers points to a tradi¬ 
tion older than the Chronicler, since the Chronicler con¬ 
sidered the Levites to have had the primary responsibility 
as teachers. He considers 2 Chr 17:8 as a possible addition 
by the Chronicler. The nature of the “book of the law of 
Yahweh” which the officials, Levites, and priests took with 
them is not known. Williamson holds that the Chronicler 
understood it as primarily religious in character, based on 
what we now know as the Pentateuch (1 and 2 Chronicles 
NCBC, 282-83) but agrees with Myers’ suggestion (2 
Chronicles AB, 99-100) that the book referred to in the 
Chronicler’s sources may have been a royal law code. 
Commentators have also discussed the possibility that the 
report of the teaching mission in 2 Chr 17:7-9 represents 
another version of the report of judicial reform in 2 Chr 
19:4-11. 

7. One of the levitical officials who with his brothers 
Conaniah and Shemaiah offered pascal lambs and cattle 
for the Levites for the Passover celebrated in the reign of 
Josiah (2 Chr 35:9). In 1 Esdras 1:9 Nethanel (Gk Nathanel) 
and the others are identified as commanders of a thousand 
(Gk chiliarchoi) while the LXX of 2 Chr 35:9 calls them 
chiefs (Gk archontes). 

8. A priest of the family of Pashhur, he was required to 
divorce his foreign wife during Ezra’s reform (Ezra 10:22). 
The list of those who divorced their foreign wives and 
disowned the children born to them may seem “extraordi¬ 
narily small considering the furor and the census figures 
in chapter ii” (Myers Ezra-Nehemiah AB, 87). Myers dis¬ 
cusses three possible explanations: (1) the problem was not 
as serious as it would seem on the surface; (2) the list 
preserved is only a partial list perhaps reflecting only the 
upper classes; or (3) the reform was not successful (ibid., 
87-88). Stating that the first explanation can be easilv 
dismissed, he favors the second explanation (ibid., 87-88). 
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Blenkinsopp, on the other hand, argues that the reform 
was not successful (Ezra-Nehemiah OTL, 197-201). 

9. The head of the priestly house of Jedaiah (Neh 

12 ; 21 ). 

10. One of the musicians who participated in the dedi¬ 
cation of the rebuilt wall of Jerusalem (Neh 12:36). Blen¬ 
kinsopp (Ezra-Nehemiah OTL, 342-43) and Myers (Ezra- 
Nehemiah AB, 200-204) emend the MT of Neh 12:35a, 
moving the conjunction from the beginning of v 35a to 
the beginning of 35b in order to show that Zechariah (who 
is a descendant of Asaph) and the others who used the 
“musical instruments of David the man of God” were 
levitical musicians. Nethanel was in the procession led by 
Ezra the scribe. 

Keith L. Eades 


NETHANIAH (PERSON) [Heb netanyah; netanyahu]. 
Five people in the Bible bear this name, which means 
“Yahweh gives.” Names compounded with the theophoric 
element yahiyahu plus the verb ntn produce such nomencla¬ 
ture as Jonathan (see TPNAH, 352; cf. the theophoric 
element *el in such names as Elnathan, Nathanael, and 
Nathanel). Of the twenty occurrences in the OT, five have 
-yahu as the final element and fifteen have -yah; the name 
appears once also in the deuterocanonical writings (Gk 
Nathanias ). The Akkadian equivalent produced with the 
verb nadanu, “to give,” and the name of the deity is also 
common (see CAD 11/1: 42; AN, 357). 

1. One of the musicians associated with the school of 
Asaph, adept in percussion and stringed instruments as 
well as vocal rendition of the liturgy (1 Chr 25:2, 12). 
Nethaniah and his three associates were members of the 
larger confederation of the six sons of Jeduthun, and the 
nine students of Heman forming altogether the masters of 
the royal choir school. The term prophesy (v 1) is charac¬ 
teristic of temple music; it has its origin in the early 
prophetic guilds where emotional extravagances were 
practiced. In this new musical consortium the music would 
be prophetic, but with the emotional and ecstatic patterns 
moderated (see Dalglish 1962: 214—20). 

2. One of the nine Levites whom Jehoshaphat sent to 
the citizenry of Judah in his third regal year together with 
five princes of the realm and two priests to inculcate the 
basis of Judean religion in the nation (2 Chr 17:8). 

3. The father of Jehudi and the son of Shelemiah, the 
son of Cushi (Jer 36:14). Nothing is properly related of 
Nethaniah, but it may be* inferred that he was present in 
Jerusalem, if not at the royal palace, when Jehudi read the 
words of Jeremiah before Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and 
would therefore be alive in the year 604 b.c. That his son 
had such immediate entree to the aristocracy and the royal 
court appears to confirm what may be drawn from the 
recital of his genealogy to the fourth generation, that he 
was ensconced in Judean nobility. That the princes chose 
Jehudi to be their liaison to Jeremiah suggests that the 
family was of esteemed fidelity to have one of its members 
serve as an internuncio between the prophetic and the 
political in the days when the two parties clashed. 

4. The father of Ishmael, a royal military official and 
the inlamous murderer of Gedeliah, the governor of Ju¬ 
dea, newly appointed by the high command of the Baby¬ 


lonians. In the twenty-four times that the name Ishmael 
appears (2 Kgs 25:23, 25; Jeremiah 40 and 41), seven omit 
the patronymic, while seventeen instances carry the read¬ 
ing “the son of Nethaniah.” The text indicates three gen¬ 
erations of the family and includes the note that it be¬ 
longed to the royal family (2 Kgs 25:25). What the 
relationship was between the tempestuous and irresponsi¬ 
ble son and the father is not provided in the narrative. 

5. A son of Bani; he was required to put away his 
foreign wife (and children) during Ezra’s reform (1 Esdr 
9:34). In the parallel account in Ezra 10:39, he is called 
Nathan. See NATHAN #6. 
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NETHINIM [Heb netinim}. A class of “temple servants” 
(RSV) who appear in the postexilic period. The Hebrew 
Bible has seventeen references to the Nethinim, all in Ezra 
and Nehemiah (Ezra 2:43, 58, 70; 7:7; 8:17, 20 [2x]; Neh 
3:26, 31; 7:46, 60, 73; 10:29—Eng v 28; 11:3, 21 [2x]), 
with the single exception of a reference in 1 Chr 9:2. In 
every occurrence, the word has the definite article (hanne- 
tinim) and never appears in the singular. Etymologically, 
the word is a past participle of the root ntn, “to give.” Thus 
it means, literally, “those who have been given.” This is 
confirmed by the fact that the single instance in which the 
LXX does not transliterate the Hebrew word (most often 
as hoi Nathinim ), it is rendered “the given ones” (Gk hoi 
dedomenoi; 1 Chr 9:2). 

The mention of the Nethinim is in the context of those 
who returned to Jerusalem from exile in Babylon. The 
first group (Ezra 2:43-54 = Neh 7:46-56 = Esdr 5:29- 
32) led by Zerubbabel included 392 temple servants and 
sons of Solomon’s servants (Ezra 2:58 = Neh 7:60; cf. 372 
in 1 Esdr 5:35). The second wave (Ezra 8:16-20) initiated 
by Ezra included 220 more members of this clerical order. 
In Nehemiah 7 this original list is taken up again as the 
prologue for an appeal by Nehemiah for settlers to move 
into Jerusalem proper (Myers Ezra-Nehemiah AB, 164). 
There are questions which pertain to the dating, prove¬ 
nance, and purpose of these lists, but they do not affect 
our discussion of this subject. 

The Nethinim are one of the five clerical orders associ¬ 
ated with the temple in Ezra-Nehemiah: priests, Levites, 
gatekeepers, singers, temple servants (Neh 10:28). Ziha 
and Gishpa are said to be in charge of these temple 
personnel (Neh 11:21, omitted in the LXX). The temple 
servants are said to live within a specific precinct on the 
Ophel in Jerusalem (Neh 3:26, 31; 11:21), as well as in 
other cities (Ezra 2:70 = Neh 7:73). 

The fact that a number of the names of the Nethinim 
are foreign has led to speculation that they had their 
origins among groups of prisoners of war or conquered 
peoples. In Josh 9:23, 27 the Gibeonites are given the task 
of cutting wood and carrying water “for the house of 
God,” ostensibly because they deceived the Israelites into 
making a covenant with them. But the story may reflect 
the practice of using subject peoples for menial tasks (cf. 
Num 31:30, 47). Though Ezra 8:20 ascribes the origin of 
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the Nethinim to “David and his officials,” Ezek 44:7-9 
condemns the practice of using foreigners in the temple 
services (AncJsr, 89—90). 

Whatever the scruples of Ezekiel, by the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah the Nethinim appear to be well-recognized 
and important members of the religious establishment. 
The initial disinterest of the levitic families in Ezra’s mis¬ 
sion appears to be overcome by the active recruitment of 
significant numbers of the Nethinim to participate in the 
venture (Myers Ezra-Nehemiah AB, 70). There is evidence 
in the Talmud ( m . Yebam. 2:4; m. Qidd. 4:1) that the Neth¬ 
inim were viewed as foreigners, and the designation of 
them by Josephus as hierodouloi (“sacred slaves,” Ant 11.5.1 
§128) implies their function as the menial laborers of the 
temple. Their position in the Ezra-Nehemiah context, 
however, is more elevated. They are even exempt along 
with priests and Levites from certain taxes (Ezra 7:24). In 
1 Esdr 1:3, the Levites are called hierodouloi of Israel, the 
same term used for the Nethinim by Josephus. 

The general impression is that the Nethinim are an 
accepted and rather well placed group within the religious 
community and, consequently, in the general community. 
Though they do not fully belong in the priestly ranks, they 
are close to the Levites in the hierarchy and are clearly 
seen to be in a position superior to the “servants of 
Solomon” and the other groups assigned to more menial 
tasks. 
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Joseph P. Healey 


NETOPHAH (PLACE) [Heb netopdh]. NETOPHATH- 
ITES. A town in the hill country of Judah, located near 
Bethlehem and Anathoth (1 Chr 2:54; Ezra 2:21-23; Neh 
7:26). 

According to 1 Chr 2:54, the Netophathites were descen¬ 
dants of Caleb through Salma. The town was the home of 
two of David’s “mighty men,” Maharai and Heleb (2 Sam 
23:28-29; 1 Chr 11:30) who served as captains for the 
tenth and twelfth military divisions (1 Chr 27:13, 15). 2 
Kgs 25:23 suggests that the family of Seraiah, son of 
Tanhumeth, who supported governor Gedaliah after the 
latter was appointed by Nebuchadrezzar, was from Neto- 
phah. However, a parallel passage in Jer 40:8 indicates that 
it was the “sons of Ephai” who came from Netophah. 

Ezra 2:22 indicates that 56 Netophathites (cf. 1 Esd 5:18, 
fifty-five) as well as 123 men from Bethlehem joined those 
who returned with Zerubbabel from Babylonian captivity. 
The total of these two groups (179) is at variance with Neh 
7:26 which says that the total number of men from these 
two towns was 188. A number of Levites who returned 


from the Exile settled in the villages of the Netophathites, 
even though the territory was not originally assigned to 
them (1 Chr 9:16). Some of these Levites sang at the 
dedication of the rebuilt wall of Jerusalem (Neh 12:28). 

Byzantine sources appear to preserve two forms of the 
name —Natoupha and Metopa. Conder believed Kh. Umm 
Tuba, near Bethlehem, preserved these ancient names. 
Kolb and Alt, on the other hand, felt that the two Byzan¬ 
tine names must be distinguished and that only the latter 
be identified with Kh. Umm Tuba. They proposed to 
identify biblical Netophah with Kh. Bedd Faluh (M R. 
171119), a site which rests on the spur of a ridge created 
by the conjunction of two valleys ca. 5.5 km (3.5 mi) SE of 
Bethlehem. 

Mazar suggested that Ramat Rahel (M.R. 170127) would 
make a better candidate because of its proximity to Jeru¬ 
salem (Neh 12:28), a suggestion maintained by Avi-Yonah. 
However, Aharoni’s failure to find Iron I remains at the 
site (from the time of David’s mighty men), led him to 
abandon this identification. Most scholars now seem to 
prefer Alt’s original identification with Kh. Bedd Falul. A 
nearby spring, c Ain en-Natuf, may preserve the ancient 
name. 
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NETS. See ZOOLOGY. 


NETWORK. A word appearing in technical descrip¬ 
tions of two sacral appurtenances. First, it translates Heb 
reset (“net”) and refers to the bronze grating on the altar 
made for the Tabernacle (Exod 27:4-5; 38:4). See also 
GRATING. Second and more frequently, however, it trans¬ 
lates Heb sebdka (also “net”) and is used in reference to 
part of the ornamentation on Jachin and Boaz, the two 
bronze pillars that flanked the entry to the forecourt of 
Solomon’s Temple. Since the Hebrew word denotes a win¬ 
dow lattice (2 Kgs 1:2) and is found in parallel with reset 
(Job 18:8), its general nature as a kind of grillwork around 
the capitals of the two pillars seems clear. Perhaps it served 
as a device for hanging the pomegranate decorations (1 
Kgs 7:17, 18, 20; 2 Chr 4:12, 13; 2 Kgs 25:17 = Jer 32:22- 
23); or like reset, it may have been a grating to cover the 
“bowls,” which were also part of the capitals (2 Kgs 7:40, 
41; cf. 2 Kgs 25:17 and Jer 52:22-23). Whatever its exact 
function, it contributes to the intricacy of the metalwork 
used to decorate the two pillars and so participates in 
forming the striking visual appearance of these symbolic 
features of the Temple. See also CAPITAL. 

Carol Meyers 


NEW [Gk kanios, neos]. In the NT, the idea of “new is 
most commonly represented by the use of two adjectives. 
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kainos (42 times) and neos (23 times), which in the English 
language versions of the Bible are generally translated 
“new.” Many scholars, particularly on the basis of the 19th- 
century lexographical studies of R. C. Trench and H. 
Cremer, distinguished the meaning of the two adjectives, 
ascribing a qualitative aspect to kainos and a temporal 
aspect to neos. There is, however, ample reason to affirm 
that in their NT usage the two terms are essentially syn¬ 
onymous. The interchangeability of the two adjectives in 
such passages as Mark 2:21-22 (Matt 9:16—17; Luke 5:36- 
39) and Heb 8:8, 13; 9:15; 12:24, as well as the parallelism 
between and probable dependence of Eph 4:22-24 upon 
Col 3:10, underscore the essential synonymity of the two 
terms. Kainos represents a more literary usage, while neos 
represents more popular terminology which has made its 
way into Koine Greek literature. 

A. The Profane Use 

If a distinction is to be made apropos of the NT usage 
of these terms, it a distinction between a merely profane 
(or narrative) use and a more theological use. A profane 
sense is to be discerned in the gospels’ reference to the 
new tomb in which Jesus was buried (Matt 27:60; John 
19:41). A profane sense is also to be discerned in the use 
of the comparative of neos (nedteros) as a pronominal adjec¬ 
tive to designate a young person, thus the younger son in 
the Lukan parable (Luke 15:12, 13), young stretcher bear¬ 
ers (Acts 5:6), the young person cited in a traditional 
proverb (John 21:18), and the young person as the subject 
or object of community regulations (1 Tim 5:1, 2; Titus 
2:4, 6; 1 Pet 5:5; cf. Luke 22:26). Community regulations 
on young widows are also found in the NT (1 Tim 5:11, 
14). The profane sense of “new” is likewise reflected in the 
related expression “from youth” ( ek neotetos; Mark 10:20; 
Luke 18:21; Acts 26:4). 

B. The Theological Use 

A manifestly theological connotation of the adjective 
“new” is found in such NT expressions as new command¬ 
ment (John 13:34; 1 John 2:7, 8; 2 John 5), new covenant 
(Luke 22:20; 1 Cor 11:25; 2 Cor 3:6; Heb 8:8, 13; 9:15; 
12:24), new creation (2 Cor 5:17; Gal 6:15), new earth (2 
Pet 3:13; Rev 21:1), new Jerusalem (Rev 2:12; 21:2), new 
heavens (2 Pet 3:13; Rev 21:1), new hymn (Rev 5:9; 14:3), 
new name (Rev 2:17; 3:12), new person ( anthropos; Eph 
2:15; 4:24; Col 3:10), new teaching (Mark 1:27), and new 
tongues (Mark 16:17). 

C. Old and New 

“New” is a relational term, implying both comparison 
and contrast. These aspects of the term are most apparent 
in the expressions “new covenant,” “new- commandment,” 
and “new creation,” especially in those passages (Heb 8:8, 
13; 9:15; 1 John 2:7, 8; 2 Cor 5:17) where the NT authors 
explicitly dwell on the newness of the subjects at hand. 

In the letter to the Hebrews, where only the new cove¬ 
nant is explicitly described as new (kainos in Heb 8:8, 13; 
9:15; neos in Heb 12:24), the author introduces the idea of 
a new covenant" by citing Jer 31:31—34, in explanation of 
his own contrast between a first and a second covenant 
(Heb 8:7). According to the author the new or second 
covenant is so much better than the old that, in a commen¬ 


tary on the biblical text, he claims that the new covenant 
has made the old obsolete (Heb 8:13). Jesus Christ is the 
mediator of this new covenant (Heb 9:15; 12:24), a cove¬ 
nant established in his blood (12:24). Essential to the 
author’s idea of newness are the dimensions of uniqueness 
and permanence, and thus finality. 

Specific reference to the prophecy of Jeremiah is absent 
from the other NT references to the new covenant, but 
the language of both the eucharistic passages (Luke 22:20; 

1 Cor 11:25; some manuscripts of Matt 26:28; Mark 14:24) 
and Paul’s reference to ministers of a new covenant (2 Cor 
3:6) apparently allude to the biblical text. The eucharistic 
meal and the ministry are realities in a new and definitive, 
because divinely and ultimately established, order of 
things. 

In this way, “new” acquires an eschatological connota¬ 
tion. This eschatological dimension is related to a Jewish 
understanding of time and an apocalyptic world view in 
which all of history is under the direction of God and 
oriented to its ultimate realization. Newness is characteris¬ 
tic of God’s ultimate and definitive action in history. 

The eschatological aspect of “new” also is present in the 
use of the neuter nominative form of the adjective ( kainon , 
equivalent to the adverb, in Matt 26:29; Mark 14:25) when 
Jesus speaks of eating anew in the kingdom, thereby mak¬ 
ing reference to the traditional motif of the messianic 
banquet. 

Within the Johannine school, the love commandment is 
described as a new commandment (John 13:34; 1 John 
2:7, 8; 2 John 5). The commandment is new because of its 
christological focus. The commandment is a final gift of 
the departing Jesus and has Jesus himself as its foundation. 
The Johannine epistles recognize the traditional nature of 
the love commandment, affirming that it is part of the 
baptismal catechesis (“which you have heard from the 
beginning,” 1 John 2:7; 2 John 5) and is, in this respect, an 
old commandment. Nonetheless the commandment is new 
precisely because of its christological aspect (“true in 
him”). As such it is an ultimate reality, belonging to the 
true light, which is already shining, in contrast to the 
darkness, which is passing away. 

The eschatological dimension of “new,” specified by its 
christological reference and the aspect of finality, is also 
clearly present when the apostle Paul writes, in an apoca¬ 
lyptic vein, of the new creation (2 Cor 5:17; cf. Gal 6:15). 
The new creation is “in Christ.” It stands in contrast with 
the old creation which has passed away. 

D. Eschatological Aspect 

The eschatological aspect of “new” is predominant in 
the apocalyptic scenarios of the book of Revelation, which 
speak of the new heavens and the new earth (Rev 21:1; cf. 

2 Pet 3:13), the new Jerusalem (Rev 2:12; 21:2), a new 
hymn (Rev 5:9; 14:3), and a new name (Rev 2:17; 3:12). 
Elements of comparison and contrast are present in all of 
these descriptions, but finality is the preeminent aspect. 
Because of these apocalyptic scenes, R. A. Harrisville 
(1960: 18-20) cites a dynamic quality as a distinctive aspect 
of the NT idea of newness. 

This eschatological dimension of “new” is also clearly 
present within the deutero-Pauline writings. Both Ephe¬ 
sians and Colossians speak of the new person ( anthropos; 
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Eph 2:15; 4:24; Col 3:10). In these writings the christolog- 
ical reference and the element of finality are integral to 
the meaning of “new," just as they were in the apostle’s 
own work (1 Cor 11:25; 2 Cor 3:6; 5:17; Gal 6:15). 

The eschatological aspect of “new,” without, however, its 
Pauline and Johannine specificity, is clearly apparent in 
the expression “new tongues,” found in the canonical 
conclusion to Mark, where it is part of an eschatological 
summary (Mark 16:17-18). There the adjective character¬ 
izes the spirit-provoked phenomenon of glossolalia. 

E. Contrast 

Elsewhere in Mark the element of contrast comes to the 
fore in the evangelist’s use of “new.” Jesus’ new teaching 
stands in contrast to the teaching of the scribes (Mark 
1:27; cf. v. 22). Matthew, who wants to highlight the 
continuity between traditional teaching, the teaching of 
Jesus, and the teaching of the Church (Matt 3:2; 4:17; 
10:7), has omitted “new” from his parallel commentary on 
the reaction to Jesus’ teaching (Matt 7:28-29). 

The element of contrast also characterizes the use of 
“new” in a series of metaphorical remarks attributed to 
Jesus, especially apropos new wine and new wineskins 
(Matt 9:17; Mark 2:22; Luke 5:37-39), and new patches 
and new clothes (Mark 2:21; Luke 5:36). In their present 
context these metaphorical expressions symbolize the rad¬ 
ical newness of Jesus’ eschatological presence (cf. 1 Cor 
5:7). See also TDNT 3: 447-51 and 3: 896-901. 


found in the love the disciples have for one another, a love 
which participates in the Father’s love for his Son (“os 1 
have loved you,” cf. John 3:35; 5:20). For John, the new 
commandment is constitutive of the Church insofar as the 
disciples of Jesus are recognizable by their mutual love 
(John 13:35) and insofar as their mutual love binds them 
together as a community. 

The description of the love commandment as a new 
commandment apparently became problematic when the 
Johannine community was troubled by gnosticizing ele¬ 
ments which reveled in a new Christian experience at the 
expense of Christian tradition. The tension of the situation 
led the author(s) of 1-2 John to affirm that the new 
commandment was, in fact, the old commandment. That 
is, the love commandment had not only been taught in the 
baptismal catechesis of the Johannine community, it had 
also been part of the Gospel proclamation from the very 
outset. 
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NEW COMMANDMENT. In the Johannine litera¬ 
ture a new commandment (entole kaine) is mentioned four 
times (John 13:34; 1 John 2:7, 8; 2 John 5). John’s new 
commandment of love is of a somewhat different order 
from the Synoptics’ teaching on love, where the focus is on 
the significance of the law (Matt 5:43-47; 22:39; Mark 
12:31; Luke 6:27-28, 32-35; 10:27-37). 

Within the Johannine gospel the new commandment is 
presented as a gift of the departing Jesus to his disciples. 
As such, it is one of the great realities of salvation given by 
Jesus, along with the Spirit, the bread of life, living water, 
eternal life, peace, glory, the word of God, and the power 
to become children of God. The specificity of the new 
commandment of love is to be found in its object (“one 
another,” that is, the members of the community) and its 
christological reference (“as I have loved you”): Jesus is the 
model, ground, and means of the disciples’ love for one 
another. 

The Johannine love commandment is a new command¬ 
ment because of this christological reference: a new and 
definitive era of salvation has been inaugurated with the 
presence of Jesus. A manifestation of this new era is to be 


NEW COVENANT [Heb bent hadasa]. A phrase ap¬ 
pearing in Jer 31:31, and only there in the OT, which 
denotes the basis on which a future relationship between 
God and his people will rest following the collapse of the 
Mosaic covenant and Israel’s loss of nationhood in 587 b.c. 
This new relationship, which God himself will create, is 
anticipated in other terms by Jeremiah and also by Ezekiel, 
Second Isaiah, and Malachi. The new covenant forms the 
centerpiece of a larger eschatological hope which includes 
a new act of salvation, a new Zion, and a new Davidic king. 
The belief in a new covenant existed among the Essenes 
of Qumran, but it was the Christian Church that laid real 
claim to Jeremiah’s promise, establishing the new covenant 
finally as its charter of faith. In the NT the phrase “new 
covenant” appears in Luke 22:20, in Paul’s Corinthian 
correspondence (1 Cor 11:25; 2 Cor 3:6), and in the Letter 
to the Hebrews (Heb 8:8, 13; 9:15; “fresh covenant” in 
12:24). See also COVENANT. 


A. Old Testament 

B. Literature of Judaism Including Qumran 

C. New Testament 

D. Patristic Literature to a.d. 325 


A. Old Testament 

The new covenant prophecy in Jer 31:31-34 is one of 
four brief eschatological utterances that conclude an ear¬ 
lier edition of Jeremiah’s Book of Comfort (chaps. 30—31). 
A rhetorical structure calls attention to the eschatological 
nature of these utterances (“Behold the days are coming’’ 
in 31:27, 31, 38; cf. 30:3), and indicates that the promised 
future will contain both continuity and discontinuity with 
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the past Cod, “again” in 31:23, 39; and 16 *. . . c dd, “not. . . 
again” in 31:29, 34a, 34b, 40; cf. Lundbom 1975: 32-36). 
Discontinuity gets the accent in the new covenant passages. 
Whereas the lord remains in the new covenant and the 
obligation to comply with its demands still exists, condi¬ 
tions for compliance are vastly improved because Yahweh 
promises to write his torn on the human heart. 

Scholars have considered two major questions when dis¬ 
cussing the concept of a “new” covenant: (1) whether this 
covenant really is “new,” and (2) whether the Mosaic cove¬ 
nant over against which the new covenant is compared 
continues to be viable. Zimmerli (1965: 80) believes that 
Jeremiah announces the end of the Mosaic covenant. Von 
Rad (ROTT, 212-13) agrees that the old covenant really 
was broken; nevertheless, the revelation it contained was 
not nullified in whole or in part; so far as content goes, 
the new covenant also neither alters nor expands the old. 
What may certainly be said is that for Jeremiah the gulf 
between the new covenant and the old is greater than for 
any who preceded him. The new covenant will be more 
than a renewed Mosaic covenant, such as those formalized 
in the plains of Moab (Deut 5:2-3; 28:69 [—Eng 29:1]), at 
Shechem (Joshua 24), or in Jerusalem at the climax of the 
Josianic Reform (2 Kings 23). It is a really “new” covenant, 
Dne that marks a new beginning in divine-human relation¬ 
ships and one which is grounded in a wholly new act of 
divine grace, i.e., the forgiveness of sins (Jer 31:34; cf. 
Ezek 36:25-28). 

The forgiveness of sins did not undergird the Mosaic 
covenant, in fact it played no part at all in that covenant’s 
understanding—either in the earliest formulation or in 
[he formulation appearing in Deuteronomy. The act of 
divine grace undergirding the Mosaic covenant was the 
deliverance from Egypt (Exod 20:2; Deut 5:6). In Deuter¬ 
onomy the nation is promised life if it obeys the covenant; 
if it does not obey, Yahweh will rain down a multitude of 
curses, the most serious of which will be the loss of the 
land. The essential Deuteronomy (i.e., chaps. 1-28) makes 
no provision for a restored divine-human relationship 
once the covenant is broken and the curses have fallen 
(4:29-31 is exilic or postexilic). Disobedience is simply not 
the problem for Deuteronomy that it is for Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (ROTT, 270). Deuteronomic theology is best 
summed up in Joshua’s words to the people at Shechem: 
If you disobey the covenant Yahweh will not forgive your 
sins; instead he will punish you (Josh 24:19-20). A later 
theology concludes the Holiness Code in Leviticus 26. 
There, provisions are made for the forgiveness of sins, 
after which Yahweh says he will begin again with Israel on 
the basis of his covenant with Abraham (Isaac and Jacob) 
and his remembrance of the land (Lev 26:40-45). 

The new covenant is new because Yahweh’s lord will be 
written on the human heart. The Sinai covenant was 
written on tablets of stone (Exod 24:12; 31:18; et passim). 
In the homiletical rhetoric of Deuteronomy, however, the 
lord was supposed to find its way into the human heart 
(Deut 6:6; 11:18). But Deuteronomy knows—as does Jere¬ 
miah—that the heart is deceitful and layered with evil 
(Deut 10:16; 11:16; Jer 4:4). Jeremiah is the more negative 
in assessing the human condition. He says sin is “engraved” 
on the tablet of the heart (17:1), that the heart is “deceitful 
above all things” (17:9). In addition he believes the people 


have not the ability within themselves to make their rela¬ 
tionship with God right again (e.g., 2:25; 13:23; cf. ROTT, 
216-17). In any case, prior “heart talk” in Deuteronomy 
and Jeremiah is background for and determines the artic¬ 
ulation of the new covenant promise. Jeremiah on another 
occasion says that Yahweh will give Israel a (new) heart 
(24:7). Ezekiel expects for Israel a new heart and a new 
spirit (Ezek 11:19; 36:26); both they were to acquire for 
themselves (18:31), a demand of course incapable of ful¬ 
fillment. 

According to ancient Hebrew thought, the “will” took 
up residence within the heart (Johnson 1949: 79). So if the 
torn is written on the human heart, people will have the 
will to obey it; moreover, they will no longer have to 
admonish one another to “know Yahweh,” for everyone 
will know him (Jer 31:34). Knowing Yahweh here and 
elsewhere requires the expanded meaning of “knowing 
and doing the tora' (Hos 4:1-2; Jer 5:4-5). In Deuteron¬ 
omy the people must continually be told, “Be careful to do 
(the commands)” (5:1, 32; 6:3, 25; etc.), “Take heed . . . 
lest you forget the covenant/Yahweh” (4:23; 6:12; 8:11; 
etc.). The liturgical injunctions in 6:6-9 and 11:18-20 
admonish them to keep Yahweh’s words in their hearts as 
well as in other more conspicuous places. In the end, 
however, admonitions such as these and more from the 
prophets were made to no avail. Disobedience exceeded all 
limits and the Mosaic covenant was undone. 

In Jer 32:37-41, which is a parallel passage to 31:31-34 
(ROTT, 214), the covenant of the future is described as an 
“everlasting covenant” (berit c dlam). The term “everlasting 
covenant” appears also in Jer 50:5. Previously, only the 
unconditional covenants given to Noah, Abraham, Phine- 
has, and David (Freedman 1964; TDOT 2: 270-72), along 
with a few lesser ones, were taken to be everlasting. Uncon¬ 
ditional covenants were at home in southern theology, i.e., 
in P traditions (Gen 9:16; 17:7, 13, 19; Exod 31:16; Lev 
24:8; Num 18:19; 25:13) and psalms from the Jerusalem 
temple (Pss 89:20-38—Eng 89:19-37; 111:5, 9; cf. 2 Sam 
23:5). At some point before the Exile, the covenants to 
Abraham and David were expanded so as to cover Jerusa¬ 
lem and the temple (Isa 37:33-35 = 2 Kgs 19:32-34; Pss 
105:8-11 = 1 Chr 16:15-18; 132:11-18; cf. Isa 31:4-5; 
Jer 7:1-15). Ezekiel and Second Isaiah look forward to an 
everlasting covenant between Yahweh and the nation (Ezek 
16:60; Isa 55:3; 61:8) which they describe elsewhere as a 
covenant of “peace” (Ezek 34:25; 37:26; Isa 54:10) or one 
in which Yahweh’s Spirit will indwell the people (Ezek 
36:27-28; Isa 59:21). These varied descriptions of the 
future covenant were part of the larger messianic hope 
taking shape at that time. The servant figure of Second 
Isaiah will personally embody the new covenant (Isa 42:6; 
49:8), and through this servant other nations will be 
brought into covenant relation (Isa 55:1—5; Muilenburg, 
IB 5: 405). One finds a universalism in Second Isaiah not 
existing in Ezekiel. Malachi’s “messenger of the covenant,” 
finally, is cast as a priestly figure (Mai 3:1; cf. 2:1-9). 

B. Literature of Judaism Including Quin ran 

In postexilic Judaism the covenant idea contains all the 
ambiguity characterizing the larger eschatological hope 
generally. National life has been reconstructed along the 
old lines, which is to say the Mosaic covenant is again 
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central and the Law (Torah) occupies a position of suprem¬ 
acy. In Nehemiah 9-10 a “faith covenant” Qamana in 
10:1—Eng 9:38) is made to walk according to Yahweh’s 
torn given through Moses. Ezra prays that the people will 
thereby return to the “faithful heart” of Abraham (9:7-8). 
At the same time a new covenant is looked for in the 
future, at which time the Messianic Age will dawn. Bar 
2:35 speaks of an everlasting covenant which will secure 
Israel’s tenure in the land. In Jubilees, where the Law has 
eternal validity and the Messianic Age is thought to have 
already begun, an everlasting covenant is described in 
which the people on their part will confess sin, and God 
on his part will create a holy spirit in the people and will 
cleanse them (Jub. 1:22-24). 

Among the Essenes at Qumran the new covenant finds 
fulfillment in a separated community (yhd) which believes 
it is living in the “last days.” This community has important 
similarities to the early Church. Members of the Qumran 
community swore an oath to uphold a covenant variously 
described as a “covenant of God,” an “everlasting cove¬ 
nant,” a “covenant of repentance,” a “covenant of steadfast 
love” (hsd), and a “new covenant.” The Essene covenant 
theology is contained in two sectarian documents found 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls: the Manual of Discipline (IQS), 
and the Damascus Document (CD) which also goes by the 
name of the Zadokite Document. The latter was known 
before the Dead Sea discoveries, two fragmentary medieval 
codices having been found in the genizah of the Cairo 
Synagogue in 1896. These were published in 1910 (APOT 
2: 785—834; Rabin 1958). The Damascus Document contains 
three references to a “new covenant” which people have 
entered into “in the land of Damascus,” a cryptonym for 
their place of exile in the Qumran desert (cf. Amos 5:26- 
27). The “new covenant” references are 6:19; 8:21 = 
19:33/34; and 20:12 in Rabin (also Gaster 1976), and 8:15; 
9:28, 37 in APOT 2. Seven mss of the Damascus Document 
were found in Cave 4, some tiny fragments also in Caves 5 
and 6 (Cross 1961: 82; IDBSup, 210). Of these only the 
Cave 6 fragments have been published. See DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS. Also in the Pesher on Habakkuk found at Qum¬ 
ran (lQpHab) there may originally have been a reference 
to the “new covenant” in 2:3; however, the MS has a lacuna 
where scholars think “covenant” once stood, leaving the 
reading uncertain and opinions about it divided. 

The Essene Jews who separated themselves from the rest 
of Judaism and relocated in the Qumran desert did so in 
order to be reborn as the New Israel. According to Cross 
(1961: 80) the word “community” (yhd) as used in the 
Manual of Discipline is eschatological, i.e., it means “Israel 
of the New Covenant,” People entering this new covenant 
were required to return to a serious study of the Mosaic 
Law; required also of each member was strict obedience to 
the Law’s demands as understood in light of interpreta¬ 
tions given by the priestly hierarchy. At the top of this 
hierarchy was the Teacher of Righteousness, the original 
leader of the sect, and also the author, perhaps, of the 
Manual of Discipline. The Damascus Document is from a later 
period after the Teacher’s death (Cross 1961: 121). The 
community bore an unmistakable stamp of legalism; nev¬ 
ertheless that legalism was informed by the prophets 
whose great legacy at Qumran was the conviction that sin 
lay deep within each human soul and only through repen¬ 


tance and purification was a restored relationship with 
God possible. The Damascus Document in 19:16 {APOT 
2:9.15B) called the Qumran covenant a “covenant of re¬ 
pentance” (bryt hswbh). Repentance had to precede purifi¬ 
cation, which was accomplished in the initiatory baptismal 
rite (Black 1961: 94). 

This new covenant was to be everlasting. Whatever else 
this signified, it at least meant that anyone entering the 
covenant was expected to remain within it for life (IQS 
3:11-12). The covenant was renewed annually, at which 
time all members underwent evaluation. This covenant 
had its obligations, and like the Mosaic covenant, these 
obligations were fortified with blessings and curses (IQS 
2:1-18). The Manual reads much like Deuteronomy. The 
main difference between the two is that in the Manual the 
older corporate sense is gone; the blessings and curses, for 
example, fall now upon individuals. The Manual does not 
foresee any abrogation of the covenant as a whole nor 
does it imagine the noncompliance might lead to the whole 
community being destroyed. The same can also be said of 
the Church (cf. C below). On the other hand, the individ¬ 
ual responsibility presupposed in the Manual appears not 
to result from any inner motivation, at least not the sort 
Jeremiah envisioned in his new covenant prophecy. God is 
said to have placed a holy spirit in the people of Qumran 
(IQS 3:7), but they still need admonitions to obey, as both 
the Manual and the Damascus Document make clear. 

The new covenant idea undergoes no further develop¬ 
ment in Judaism. The Midrashim contain merely a few 
citations of Jer 31:33 for purposes of focusing on the old 
problem of remembering the Torah. Midr. Cant. 8:14 
interprets the phrase about God writing the Torah on 
people’s hearts to mean that God recalls for the people 
what they themselves have forgotten and what has led 
them into error. More often in the midrashic literature, 
the Jeremiah verse is given a meaning closer to the one it 
had originally: that forgetting the Torah can be expected 
in the Present World, and only in the World to Come, 
when the Torah is (truly) written on the heart, will people 
no longer forget it {Midr. Qoh 2:1; Midr. Cant. 1:2; Midr. 
Pesiq. 107a; Midr. Yal. on Jer 31:33; cf. Str.-B. 3: 89-90, 
704). 

C. New Testament 

The Christian Church, from earliest times, claimed the 
promise of Jer 31:31-34 and understood itself to be the 
people of the new covenant. It also thought of itself as a 
new people (1 Pet 2:1-10): Israel reborn, but a more 
inclusive Israel to which gentiles now belong. It comes as 
somewhat of a surprise then to find so little said in the NT 
about a new covenant. G. E. Wright (1971: 986) attributes 
the paucity of references to legalistic connotations which 
the term “covenant” had in the NT period. He says “cove¬ 
nant” had come to mean almost exclusively obedience to 
the law; for this reason NT writers were uncomfortable 
with the term, using it only to point out that in Christ the 
covenant was not law but faith or life in the Spirit. NT 
rhetoric at this point contrasts sharply with Jewish rhetoric 
and rhetoric found in the Essene sectarian documents 
from Qumran. 

The words “new covenant” are placed on the lips ol 
Jesus only in the longer text of Luke 22:20, where, at the 
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Last Supper Jesus passes the wine and says, “This cup . . . 
is the new covenant in my blood.” Scholarly opinion is 
divided about the originality of this reading, though the 
longer text does have wide support. This Lucan text, in 
any case, depends most likely upon 1 Cor 11:25, where 
Paul cites a Last Supper tradition antedating him, perhaps 
reflecting usage in the Antioch Church (Jeremias 1955: 
127-31): “This cup is the new covenant in my blood.” 
Mark 14:24 records Jesus’ words as, “This is my blood of 
the covenant,” a modification in the direction of Exod 24:8 
(TDNT 2: 133; Richardson 1958: 230; cf. Heb 9:20). Matt 
28:26 adds “for the forgiveness of sins,” which is new 
covenant language from Jer 31:34 (Dodd 1953: 45). In 
some ancient mss both the Mark and Matthew texts have 
the word “new” added. Some form-critics conclude that 
neither “new” nor “covenant" was spoken by Jesus (BTNT 
146; Jeremias 1955: 110-15), which is to say the Last 
Supper liturgy was originally more brief and in each of the 
synoptic passages has undergone expansion. Even in its 
most radical reconstruction, the Last Supper liturgy clearly 
conveys the idea that Jesus’ death, or his shedding of 
blood, seals the new covenant which God now makes with 
humankind. Sacrificial terminology from Exod 24:3-8, all 
but absent in the Prophets (but see Zech 9:11), has come 
to dominate the covenant idea where it takes on fresh new 
meaning. 

Paul refers to himself and the Corinthian laity as “min¬ 
isters of a new covenant” (2 Cor 3:6) where Jer 31:31-34 
appears to be in the back of his mind. This covenant has 
found expression in the hearts of the Corinthians, wherein 
the “Spirit of the living God” resides (vv 2-3). It therefore 
contrasts with the “old covenant” of Moses (vv 14-15) 
which was written on stone (v 3). 

Paul might have said more about the new covenant were 
it not for his concern to establish a more ancient base than 
Jer 31:31-34 for the new faith in Christ. The important 
promise for Paul is the one given to Abraham, that 
through him all the families of the earth would be blessed. 
Paul grounds the blessings through Christ in the Abra- 
hamic covenant so they may apply equally to Jews and 
gentiles (Gal 3:14). Paul must short-circuit the Mosaic 
covenant if he is to realize his goal of evangelizing the 
gentiles, for the Mosaic covenant was made only with Israel 
(cf. Rom 9:4; Eph 2:11-13). Moreover, the Mosaic cove¬ 
nant contains the law which is now a burden to every¬ 
body—Jew and gentile. In Paul’s view the law only brings 
people under its curses. But Christ, by dying on the cross, 
becomes himself a curse which redeems those under the 
law who have faith in him (Gal 3:10-14). The new cove¬ 
nant, therefore, contains only blessings which makes it just 
like the Abrahamic covenant. The Mosaic covenant serves 
Paul only for the purpose of making a contrast with the 
Abrahamic covenant. In his allegory in Gal 4:21-31, Paul 
sees the Abrahamic covenant (fulfilled through Sarah) 
leading to freedom, sonship, and the Jerusalem above; the 
covenant made at Sinai (called Hagar) leads to present 
Jerusalem, i.e., the Jews and Judaizers, and thus slavery. 

As a Christian, Paul has a major problem knowing what 
to do with the law (Torah). The law is supposed to belong 
to the new covenant, but the coming of Christ has eclipsed 
the law. Paul resolves this problem to some extent by 
adopting a developmental attitude toward the covenants. 


Among the former covenants the Abrahamic covenant is 
primary, and it was not annulled by the Mosaic covenant 
which came later (Gal 3:17). Paul exploits the dual mean¬ 
ing of diatheke as “covenant” and “will” (or “testament”) in 
Gal 3:15-18 in order to make this point. The Mosaic 
covenant, when originally given, was accompanied with 
great splendor, though it was a splendor that faded (cf. 
Exod 34:29-35); now there is no splendor at all associated 
with the Mosaic covenant because of the surpassing splen¬ 
dor of Christ, whose new covenant is eternal (2 Cor 3:7— 
11). Paul also betrays a developmental attitude toward the 
covenants when he views the Mosaic law as a schoolmaster 
that must discipline a people not yet mature (Gal 3:23- 
24). With the coming of Christ, however, those having faith 
are no longer subject to their former schoolmaster (vv 25- 
26). In Romans, Paul says Christians are discharged from 
the law (Rom 7:6), that Christ is the end of the law (10:4). 
Yet Paul does not want to dispense with the law; in fact, he 
claims to uphold it (3:31). His other statements, however, 
distance him irrevocably from Judaism, for whom the law 
is central and eternally binding. For Paul, Christ is central, 
and the new covenant written by his life-giving Spirit 
surpasses all other covenants and is eternal. 

Paul’s law and grace dichotomy (Rom 6:14) stems from 
the lack of a typology in his thinking between the new 
covenant in Christ and the Mosaic covenant. Were such a 
typology made, Paul would have to concede that the Mosaic 
covenant/law had its own accompanying act of divine 
grace, which was the Exodus from Egypt. 

Paul’s views on sin and reconciliation in Romans lack 
covenant language per se, nevertheless they rest almost 
certainly on broad-based assumptions about the new cove¬ 
nant which existed in the early Church. According to 
Paul’s gospel both Jew and gentile are under the power of 
sin, both stand in need of forgiveness, and both are rec¬ 
onciled to God by Jesus’ death on the cross. In Ephesians 
too (whether or not it is Pauline) the blood of Christ is said 
to bring gentiles near to God, even though formerly they 
were strangers to the covenants of promise (Eph 2:12-13). 

In Rom 2:14-15 Paul seeks parity between Jew and 
gentile by stating that upright gentiles not possessing the 
Jewish law show nevertheless “that what the law requires is 
written on their hearts.” Such people also possess a “con¬ 
science” (syneidesis). The first remark about a law-equiva¬ 
lent “written on the heart” appears to be a borrowing from 
Jer 31:33 (cf. Str.-B. 3: 89-90); the following remark about 
a “conscience that bears witness” derives most likely from 
Stoic or Jewish-Hellenistic philosophy. Paul’s precise un¬ 
derstanding of how the new covenant manifests itself 
among the gentiles is by no means transparent in these 
verses, but one should note that his thinking nevertheless 
runs parallel to Jeremiah’s new covenant passage where 
the promise of a law written on the heart is followed by the 
promise of a new inner motivation to know and do the law 
(Jer 31:34). 

In Rom 11:25-32 the new covenant prophecy is given a 
most extraordinary interpretation, unlike any other in the 
NT and certainly unlike any made subsequently by the 
Church Fathers. Elsewhere the referent for the new cove¬ 
nant is the Church, who is the New Israel; here the 
referent is the Israel that remains hardened to the gospel 
(Dodd Romans MNTC, 182). Paul says that at some future 
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time, when the full number of gentiles have come in and 
the Parousia of Jesus occurs, all Israel will be saved. Isa 
59:20 is quoted in support of the Parousia (v 26); next 
comes the new covenant prophecy: “And this will be my 
covenant with them, when I will take away their sins” (v 
27). The OT passage or passages here quoted cannot be 
identified with certainty. The first part of v 27, “And this 
will be my covenant with them,” is thought to be a contin¬ 
uation of the previous quotation of Isa 59:20 into v 21a. 
The second part of the verse, however, “when I take away 
their sins,” has to be from somewhere else. Some suggest 
this phrase comes from Isa 27:9b, which in the LXX 
compares nicely, except for the singular “his sin.” The 
plural “their sins” concludes the new covenant passage of 
Jeremiah (LXX 38:34), where also in v 33 the beginning 
words are “For this is the covenant.” Paul could then be 
giving a freely rendered abridgment of Jer 31:33-34 
(Dodd Romans MNTC, 182). An abridgment of this same 
Jeremiah passage is found in Heb 10:16-17. Regardless of 
what precise passages make up this florilegium, Paul gives 
the new covenant promise its most inclusive meaning pos¬ 
sible: he believes this covenant really is for everyone. 

Paul’s lack of a typology between the Mosaic covenant 
and the new covenant in Christ is compensated for, to 
some extent, by theology embedded in Matthew and John’s 
gospels. Indirectly, and in different ways, some scholars 
suggest that both gospel writers draw a parallel between 
Jesus and Moses. Matthew depicts Jesus as the “new Moses” 
leading a “new Exodus”; the Sermon on the Mount is 
Jesus’ “new Torah” (Davies 1969: 10-32). Although the 
new Torah is significantly less burdensome than the old 
(Matt 11:28-30), no antithesis is intended between the 
two; the new comes to complete the old (5:17). Matthew 
does, however, intend an antithesis between the new people 
of God and the old. Jesus pronounces his “blessings” on 
the new torah (5:3—11); but on the old he pronounces 
“woes” (23:13-36). These blessings and woes are structur¬ 
ally balanced in the gospel and most likely constitute an 
adaptation of the old covenant form found in Deuteron¬ 
omy (Deut 11:26-32; 28). The language, however, is toned 
down by Matthew. The words makarioi (blessed) and ouai 
(woe) translate the Hebrew 3 asre and hoy , both less strong 
than the covenant words bdruk (blessed) and 3 arur (cursed). 
Jesus does not go so far as to curse the scribes and the 
Pharisees. Also, with the blessings and woes spoken to 
different audiences, the new people of God receive neither 
woes nor curses, only blessings. This amounts to Matthew 
saying that there can be no abrogation of the new covenant 
and no destruction of the Church (Matt 16:18). 

John in a different way presents Jesus as a “new Moses” 
(Glasson 1963). But for this gospel writer Jesus gives no 
new Torah, unless one identifies such in the new com¬ 
mandment to “love one another” (John 13:34). Jesus him¬ 
self is the Logos. John therefore makes a law/grace dichot¬ 
omy similar to Paul’s: “For the law was given through 
Moses, grace and truth came through Jesus Christ” (1:17). 
The Holy Spirit is John’s answer to the new inner motiva¬ 
tion required to know and do the Torah. He dwells within 
the believer (14:17) and in Jesus’ absence will bring his 
teachings (torah) to remembrance (14:26). He will also 
convince the rest of the world of sin, righteousness, and 
judgment (16:7-11). 


In the letter to the Hebrews the new covenant is given 
its most prominent place in the NT. The new covenant 
passage from Jeremiah is quoted twice, once in its entirety 
(8:8—12) and once in abridged form (10:16-17). 

For this NT writer, Christ is the great high priest of the 
heavenly sanctuary (7:26), one who has “obtained a minis¬ 
try which is as much more excellent than the old as the 
covenant he mediates is better, since it is enacted on better 
promises” (8:6). The Mosaic covenant, which is here called 
the first covenant, was shown to be faulty because people 
under it turned up faulty (8:7-8a). Reference here is 
presumably being made to the first covenant’s provisions 
for noncompliance, i.e., the curses. The new covenant 
prophesied by Jeremiah has better promises: it contains 
God’s unconditional commitment to forgive sins; it is eter¬ 
nal (9:15; 13:20); and Jesus is the covenant’s surety (7:22). 
According to Hebrews, Jeremiah in announcing this new 
covenant treats the Mosaic covenant as obsolete. That 
obsolescence is just now being seen as the first covenant is 
ready to vanish away (8:13). 

Jesus is the “mediator of the new covenant” (9:15; “bet¬ 
ter covenant” in 8:6; “fresh covenant” in 12:24; cf. 1 Tim 
2:5—6; Isa 42:6; 49:8). In Judaism the covenant mediator 
was Moses (cf. Gal 3:19) and after his death the high priest 
(Richardson 1958: 229). Jesus becomes mediator of the 
new covenant by virtue of his death on the cross, which 
the author of Hebrews explains in priestly and sacrificial 
categories understood within Judaism (9:1-14). Special 
appropriation is made of the Day of Atonement ritual 
(Leviticus 16). As the high priest who enters once and once 
only the Holy Place with his own sacrificial blood, Jesus 
secures for God’s elect their eternal redemption (9:11-12, 
24-28; cf. 7:27). This death purifies human consciences 
(9:14; 10:22; cf. Rom 2:15), something not possible with 
the earlier sacrifices (9:9). 

The Holy Place—or Heavenly Sanctuary (9:24)—is for 
the elect also the Promised Land of rest and inheritance 
(4:9-11; 9:15). In raising the subject of inheritance the 
author of Hebrews uses both meanings of diatheke: “cove¬ 
nant” and “will” (9:15—22; cf. Gal 3:15-18). A will does 
not take effect until the death of the one who makes it, 
i.e., the testator. Jesus is therefore the testator of the new 
covenant. At his death the elect receive their inheritance, 
which is redemption from transgressions under the first 
covenant. The blood performs the same function of ratifi¬ 
cation in the new covenant as it did in the old (9:18-21; cf. 
Exod 24:6-8). The author echoes a common Rabbinic 
theme when he says that without the shedding of blood 
there is no forgiveness of sins, or no atonement with God 
(9:22; cf. Lev 17:11). 

In the abridged quotation from Jeremiah in 10:16-18, 
the accent is on the concluding words of the new covenant 
promise which state that God will no longer remember the 
peoples’ sins. Earlier in chap. 10 the author maintained 
that yearly sacrifices on the Day of Atonement—as well as 
daily sin offerings—were ineffectual because they had to 
be repeated. Jewish teachers would find such an argument 
unconvincing; indeed it is flatly contradicted in Jub. 5:17- 
18. Nevertheless, for this writer Jesus makes the single 
offering of his body, which for all time perfects the sanc¬ 
tified elect (10:10, 14). Once the forgiveness of sins is 
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granted, there is no longer any sin offering which can be 
made (10:18, 26). 

The “once for all" view of Jesus’ sacrifice is matched in 
Hebrews with a “once for all” view of repentance, enlight¬ 
enment (baptism), and sanctification of the believer. If one 
deliberately sins after coming to a knowledge of the truth, 
that person profanes the blood of the new covenant and 
has only God’s vengeance to look forward to (10:26-31). 
This exaggerated view of Christian sanctification has the 
effect of recasting the new covenant in terms of the old, 
and it also qualifies the “blessings only” promise made to 
the Church. Although curses are not explicitly placed on 
individuals who lapse under the new covenant, they are 
implied (6:1-8; 10:26-31). The idea that deliberate sin 
makes a sin offering inefficacious is found in Num 15:30- 
31 (t. Yoma 8:9 applies the same principle to the Day of 
Atonement ritual; cf. Buchanan Hebrews AB, 144). But in a 
closing benediction the author of Hebrews prays that the 
Lord Jesus, “by the blood of the eternal covenant,” will 
equip the elect to do God’s will (13:20-21). 

D, Patristic Literature to a.d. 325 

The Church of the 2d and 3d centuries carried on its 
polemic against two major opponents, one external to the 
Church, the other internal. The external opponent was 
the Jews from whom an all-gentile Church had now been 
completely cut off. The Fathers saw the Jews as a rejected 
people, one which the Church had supplanted in God’s 
economy of salvation. Against the Jews they contrasted the 
new and old covenants, or the new and old “laws,” if topics 
such as circumcision happened to be at issue (Tert. Adv. 
Judaeos 3). By the end of the 2d century the phrase “New 
Testament” (= “New Covenant”) was the name given to the 
Gospels and other apostolic writings which the Church 
took to be Scripture (Iren. haer. 4.15.2). The Hebrew 
Scriptures were called the “Old Testament” (Melito of 
Sardis fr. 4; Iren. haer. 4.15.2), a designation found al¬ 
ready in 2 Cor 3:14 where Paul alludes to the reading of 
the “Old Covenant” in the synagogue. 

The internal threat to the Church was heresy, above all 
Gnosticism which peaked in the mid-2d century. The most 
serious aberration of Christian thought to impact covenant 
understanding came from Marcion (a.d. 100-160), a gnos¬ 
tic in the minds of some, but for others one who merely 
had affinities with Gnosticism. Marcion wanted to cut off 
Christianity from Judaism—completely and for all time. 
Against Marcion, and others such as Valentinus, who was 
a true gnostic, the Fathers fought to preserve Christianity’s 
Jewish roots, arguing that the God of the NT was not 
distinct from the God of the OT, that the Holy Spirit in the 
NT was the same Holy Spirit found in the OT, and that 
NT Scripture itself was inextricably bound to OT Scrip¬ 
ture—indeed it was a fulfillment of it. Gnostics minimized 
the historical foundations of Christianity; they were more 
concerned with creation than covenant, which explains 
perhaps the noticeable absence of discussion about the 
covenant in Gnostic treatises, including the horde of texts 
recently found at Nag Hammadi. In a rare quote of the 
words of Institution for the wine in Pistis Sophia (4.141), 
the wine and/or blood—along with fire and water—are 
mysteries which have the ability to purify sin (Schmidt 
1978: 366-69). 


The Fathers explained the rejection of the Jews by citing 
the “calf incident” in the wilderness at which time the 
Mosaic covenant was promulgated (Ep. Bam. 4: 14; Iren. 
haer. 4.15.2; Tert. Adv. Judaeos 3; cf. Exodus 32). Origen 
(Cels. 74-75) typed the Jews on the basis of this incident, 
i.e., the incident explained how it happened that the Jews 
rejected Jesus. 

The Epistle of Barnabas does not mention the new cove¬ 
nant, but rather “the new law of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
which contrasts with the older law of sacrifice in that it is 
“without the yoke of necessity” (Ep. Bam. 2 [PG 2: 729- 
30]). The Christian has forgiveness from sins through 
Jesus’ blood (chap. 5). For Barnabas there was only one 
covenant, received by Moses, but immediately lost due to 
the sin of the calf. In reality, Israel never had a covenant 
with God. Christians are heirs to this one covenant 
through Christ in whom it is sealed upon their hearts. 
Barnabas thus argues that the one covenant cannot belong 
to both Jews and Christians (Ep. Bam. 4; 13-14; cf. BTNT, 
98, 110-11). Promises of a future covenant cited from the 
OT are Ezek 11:19; 36:26 (chap. 6) and Isa 42:6-7 (chap. 

14). 

Justin Martyr in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew recognizes 
two laws or covenants (dial. 10-12, 67, 118, 122-23). The 
old through Moses has been abrogated and remains only 
for the Jews, although Justin asks rhetorically if even this 
is so since the Jews do not believe their own Scriptures 
(Dial. 29). The new law and covenant through Christ in 
any case replaces the old; it does not require circumcision 
along with other lesser observances, and it is final, eternal, 
and universal in scope (dial. 11). Jer 31:31-32 and Isa 
51:4-5 point to Christ as the new law and covenant, also 
to Christians who are the true spiritual Israel (Dial. 11; cf. 
123). Isa 42:6-7 likewise points to Christ, and its promise 
of a covenant which will be a “light to the nations” finds 
fulfillment in illumined gentiles, who under the new cove¬ 
nant are the true proselytes (dial. 122). 

Irenaeus (haer. 4.15.1) says that when the Israelites made 
the calf they decided in favor of slavery. This did not cut 
them off from God, but it did subject them to a state of 
servitude for the future (cf. Gal. 4:21-31). Stephen in Acts 
7:38a-43a referred to the calf incident and God’s decision 
to give up the Jews to slavery, and is cited (40.15.1). The 
old covenant, under which the Jews lived until the coming 
of Christ, is law; the new covenant under which Christians 
live, promised in Jer 31:31-32 and Ezek 11:19; 36:26 
(4.33.14) and not fulfilled by Zerubbabel when temple 
worship was restored after the Exile (4.34.4), is gospel, or 
a “covenant of liberty” (4.9.1-2; 16.5; 33.14; 34.3-4). It 
was fulfilled in Christ. Both old and new covenants were 
prefigured in Abraham (4.25.1, 3). The older law pre¬ 
dicted the new covenant, which in turn became a fulfill¬ 
ment of it (4.34.2). The new covenant also canceled the 
old covenant (4.16.5). Irenaeus reflects the typological 
thinking of Hebrews when he says the old covenant was a 
type of heavenly things—things now existing in the Church 
(4.32.2). The Bishop of Lyons, however, was also capable 
of process thinking. In his view divine grace multiplies 
over time and Christian living is a process of maturation. 
God’s new covenant of liberty bestowed more grace than 
the old covenant of bondage. Then, as the Christian’s love 
toward God increases, God bestows more and greater gifts 
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(4. 9.2-3). Life under the new covenant also calls for 
greater faith, which means a higher quality of living 
(4.16.5; 28.2). Since the new covenant grants real liberty, 
the Christian is more significantly tested in doing what 
God requires (4.16.5). 

Tertullian cites the new covenant promise of Jeremiah to 
show the Jews that circumcision is replaced by a new law 
unlike any previously given (Adv. Judaeos 3). The old law 
made customary the lex talionis; the new urges mercy and 
converts one to peace (cf. Iren, haer . 4.34.4 on the new 
covenant bringing peace). Gentiles are admitted under this 
new law. In fact, a curious reversal has taken place: the 
Jews, who were known by God and made the recipients of 
his many benefits, forgot him and turned to idolatry, i.e., 
the calf; the gentiles originally did not know God, never¬ 
theless they forsook their idols and converted to him by 
accepting the new law in Christ. Jer 31:31-32 is quoted 
against Marcionism to show that the old covenant was only 
temporary, since it needed changing. Isa 55:3 promises in 
addition that the old covenant will be replaced by an 
eternal covenant which will run its course in Christ (adv. 
Marc. 4.1; cf. Just. dial. 12; 1 18 on the new covenant as an 
eternal covenant). 

Clement of Alexandria, who was a Christian philoso¬ 
pher, saw in Jer 31:33-34 an indication that God had 
implanted his heavenly teaching, or laws, into human 
minds and hearts. These laws enable all people to know 
him and to be the recipients of his grace (Protr. 11 [PG 8, 
233-34]), Clement says the old covenant disciplined peo¬ 
ple with fear, but in the new covenant fear is turned into 
love (paed . 1.7 [PG 8: 321-22]; cf. Just. dial. 67 who says 
the new covenant no longer builds on “fear and trem¬ 
bling”). Clement does recognize that the law given through 
Moses was an ancient grace, but it was only temporary; 
eternal grace and truth came through Jesus Christ. 

Origen (c. Cels. 74-75) says the Jews fashioned the calf 
because they did not believe the marvels of Egypt, the Sea, 
and the Wilderness. In keeping with their character of 
disbelief they refused to accept the coming of Jesus and 
the “second covenant,” which were equally marvelous. 
Christian preachers, says Origen, like the Apostles are to 
be “ministers of the new covenant” (2 Cor 3:6), i.e., mes¬ 
sengers who ascend high mountains by preaching good 
news to the poor (comm, in Jo. 1.11; cf. Isa 52:6-7; 40:9). 
Paul was a “minister of the new covenant,” distinguished 
not by voluminous writings but by the preaching he did 
under the power of the Spirit (comm, in Jo. 5.3; cf. Rom 
15:19). Origen therefore wonders if he himself will qualify 
as a “minister of the new covenant” with all the writing he 
is doing (comm, in Jo. 5.4). 

Lactantius (Dw. Inst. 4.20) reiterates themes developed 
by the earlier Fathers. Jer 31:31-32 shows that Jews are 
disinherited and that Christians—thanks to the death of 
Jesus—are now heirs to the kingdom. The “House of 
Judah” in v 31 refers to those called out from among the 
gentiles. There are two testaments: the old, which is used 
by the Jews, and the new, which is used by Christians. The 
new fulfills the old and is more complete than the old. As 
a result of being adopted under the new covenant, the 
gentiles are freed from their chains and brought into the 
light of wisdom (Isa 42:6-7). 

Against Marcion and others, the Fathers argued that 


although there were two covenants (and two peoples), 
there was but one God (Iren. haer. 4.9, 15, 32-33; Tert. 
adv. Marc. 1.20; 4.1; Or. comm, in Jo. 1.14). Clement of 
Alexandria argued against the Valentinians that the Holy 
Spirit operating in the Church was the same Holy Spirit 
which operated in the OT (exc. Thdot. 24 PG 9, 671-72]). 
Irenaeus saw in both Testaments the same righteousness 
of God when God takes vengeance, although he believed 
that in the NT, vengeance was more real, more enduring, 
and more rigid (haer. 4.28.1). 

The Marcionite heresy required also from the Fathers a 
defense of the unity of Scripture. Origen did this with 
eloquence. He said all the sacred writings were in fact one 
book (comm, in Jo. 5.4; comm, in Mt. 2.15), “one perfect and 
harmonized instrument of God” (comm, in Mt. 2.1). The 
OT was the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ; from 
another point of view, John the Baptist was a type of OT 
(comm, in Jo. 1.14-15). If Origen was the most eloquent in 
defending the unity of Scripture, Tertullian was the most 
open in acknowledging Scripture’s diversity, but he said 
that amidst all the diversity there was still no inconsistency 
with one and the same God (adv. Marc. 4.1). 
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Jack R. Lundbom 

NEW EARTH, NEW HEAVEN. The expression 
“new heaven, new earth” (Gk ouranos kainos kai ge kaine) is 
found in the preface to the vision of the new Jerusalem in 
Rev 21:1 (cf. 20:11). It is an element of the expectation of 
cosmic upheaval common to apocalyptic literature. It oc¬ 
curs in a partially plural form in 2 Pet 3:12 as “new heavens 
and a new earth.” Its source is probably to be traced to 
Isaiah, where “new heavens and a new earth” are integral 
to the prophetic promise of restoration (65:17; 66:22). 

It is uncertain if the new heaven and new earth in Rev 
21:1 are renewed versions of earth and heaven, or replace¬ 
ments for them that result from the return to primeval 
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chaos and destruction by fire. Both expectations were 
common to Jewish tradition (Str-B 3:843-44). The renewal 
tradition is exemplified by 2 Bar. 57:2 . . and the belief 

in the coming judgment was brought about, and the hope 
of the world which will be renewed was built at that 
time . . (OTP; cf. 2 Bar , 32:6; 2 Esdr 7:75; Jub. 1:29; 1 
Cor 7:31; 1 Enoch 45:3-5). The replacement tradition was 
adopted by the NT and the early Church and is exempli¬ 
fied by 2 Pet 3:10-13: “. . . the heavens will be kindled and 
dissolved, and the elements will melt with fire! But accord¬ 
ing to his promise we wait for new heavens and a new earth 
in which righteousness dwells” (RSV; cf. Matt 5:18 = Mark 
13:31 = Luke 16:17; 1 John 2:17; Did. 10:6; 2 Clem. 16:3; 
1 Enoch 72:1; 83:3-5; 91:15-16; cf. Ps 102:25-27). The 
most widely accepted interpretation of Rev 21:1 is that it 
is illustrative of the replacement tradition. 

The major distinction between the former heaven and 
earth and the new heaven and earth is the absence of the 
sea (Rev 21:1; cf. T. Mos . 10:6; Sib. Or. 5:447). The sea may 
symbolize the primeval ocean out of which the first heaven 
and earth were made. The sea was the source of the beast 
(13:1) and the great harlot is seated upon many waters 
(17:1), and thus may symbolize incomplete sovereignty 
over the powers of chaos and sin. The absence of the sea 
in the new heaven and new earth indicates that the long 
awaited purging of sin from creation has been accom¬ 
plished (Rom 8:18-22; Rev 21:27; 22:14-15). This is ech¬ 
oed in 2 Pet 3:13, where righteousness dwells in the new 
heavens and new earth. 
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Duane F. Watson 

NEW GATE (PLACE) [Heb safar-yhwh hehddds]. A gate 
of the Temple’s inner or upper court that probably was 
located to the S of the inner court and led to the royal 
residences (possibly identified as the Upper Gate and/or 
the Gate of the Guards). It was at the New Gate that a royal 
judiciary came to listen to the people’s complaints against 
Jeremiah’s prophecy concerning the ruin of Jerusalem and 
the Temple (Jer 26:10). It was also from the New Gate that 
Baruch (Jeremiah’s scribe) read the prophecies of Jere¬ 
miah (36:10), whose words were subsequently read before 
King Jehoiakim (36:20-26). In close proximity to the New 
Gate was the chamber of Gemariah, the son of Shaphan 
the scribe, whose family distinguished themselves in their 
reverence for the Torah and in their support of Jeremiah 
(2 Kgs 22:3-20; 2 Chr 34:8-20; Jer 26:24; 29:3; 36:10, 
25). 

For a time (at least until the reign of Jehoiakim, 597 
b.c.e.), the New Gate was so called as it was probably the 
Upper Gate rebuilt by Jotham (758-743 b.c.e., 2 Kgs 
15:35; 2 Chr 27:3), possibly in response to his father’s 
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unauthorized intrusion into the Temple (2 Chr 26:16-21; 
27:2). 

Dale C. Liid 


NEW JERUSALEM [Gk Ierousalem kaine}. This ex¬ 
pression is found in the Bible only in Rev 3:12 and 21:2. 
The vision of the New Jerusalem begins in 21:2 with the 
announcement that it is coming down from heaven to unite 
the new heaven and the new earth. The New Jerusalem 
refers to the capital of the new creation in which the 
presence of God is with humankind (21:3). As indicated 
by 3:12, where the faithful of the church of Philadelphia 
are promised that the name of the New Jerusalem will be 
written upon them, the citizens of the New Jerusalem are 
those who have not denied Christ, and have remained 
faithful to his word (cf. 21:7). 

The concept of the New Jerusalem derives from the OT 
exilic and postexilic prophetic expectation of the restora¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, the return of God to his Temple, and 
his acknowledgment by all the nations. The restoration of 
Jerusalem is the focus of the promises and the salvation of 
God (Isa 2:1-5; 49:14-18; 52; 54; 60-62; 65:17-25; Jer 
31:38-40; Mic 4:1-4; Zechariah 14). The actual restora¬ 
tion in the Persian Period was disillusioning, and in later 
Jewish literature the expectation of Jerusalem restored was 
replaced by Jerusalem supernaturally transformed by God 
(Tob 13:8-18; T. Dan 5:12-13; Sib. Or. 5.420-27; 1 Enoch 
90:28-29) or a Jerusalem from heaven which would re¬ 
place the earthly Jerusalem altogether (2 Esdr 7:26; 
10:25-28; 13:36; 2 Bar. 4; 32:1-4). The idea of a Jerusa¬ 
lem in heaven was appropriated by the NT (Gal 4:26—27; 
Heb 11:10; 12:22; 13:14; cf. Phil 3:20). 

The OT image of the people of God as his bride is often 
associated with the renewal of Zion, the renewed Jerusalem 
(Isa 49:10; 54:1-8; 61:10; 62:4-5). The NT contains the 
image of the Church as the bride of Christ (Eph 5:25—33). 
In 2 Esdr 10:25-28, Zion, represented as a woman, is 
transformed into a heavenly city. In light of these images, 
the imagery of the bride and New Jerusalem present here 
in Rev 21:2, 9 (cf. 19:7-8) indicates that the New Jerusa¬ 
lem, while distinct from its citizens, partly symbolizes the 
redeemed. 

The New Jerusalem is described in detail in Rev 21:1— 
22:5. The description contains many details which are 
similar to descriptions of the restored or transformed 
Jerusalem of the OT and the Jerusalem from heaven of 
later Jewish literature (Isa 54:11-12; Tob 13:16-18), as 
well as descriptions of the heavenly city of the gods found 
in Babylonian sources. The city is portrayed as the Temple 
of God (cf. 21:3, 22) and the new Paradise of the re¬ 
creation anticipated in apocalyptic literature (cf. 22:1—5; 2 
Bar. 4; 4 Ezra 8:52; T. Dan 5:12-13; cf. Ezek 47:1-12). 
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Duane F. Watson 


NEW MOON. See CALENDARS. 


NEW TESTAMENT SEMITICISMS. See SEMI 
TICISMS IN THE NT. 


NEW TESTAMENT, OT QUOTATIONS IN 

THE. The OT quotations in the NT express the histori¬ 
cal fact that early Christianity has significant roots in the 
religion of Judaism, as well as the theological fact that 
paramount theological statements and arguments of NT 
writers are made in continuity with the OT, which they call 
Scripture (graphe). In terms of the latter, these quotations 
are indeed symptomatic of the fundamental fact that the 
outlook, content, and language of most NT writers are 
essentially determined by the OT. It is necessary to point 
out, however, that there is no evidence for an uninter¬ 
rupted continuity from the OT to the specific theological 
statements of the NT writers. The gospel of the cross and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is more than just the eschato¬ 
logical result of the OT. 


A. Fundamental Concerns 

B. Quotative Formulas 

C. Quotations of Scripture and Midrash 

D. Textual Criticism 

E. Scripture Quotations in NT Writings 

1. Paul 

2. Deutero-Pauline Letters 

3. Synoptics 

4. Acts 

5. The Gospel of John 

6. Hebrews, James, 1 Peter 


A. Fundamental Concerns 

The reader of the NT writings is apt to gain the impres¬ 
sion of a fundamental continuity, especially because of the 
frequent appeal of some NT writers to OT sayings which 
are often introduced by stereotypical formulae quotations 
(see below). Hence the question arises, whether these quo¬ 
tative formulas are intended to substantiate the NT proc¬ 
lamation by virtue of their OT testimony. To the extent 
that it represents the Scriptures of early Christianity, the 
OT is uncontestably authoritative and, in this sense, is 
cited as holy Scripture. Yet for some of the NT writers, its 
authority structure in relation to the NT kerygma and to 
the proclamation of Jesus is only marginally the object of 
theological reflection. In keeping with ancient Jewish inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture, the interrelationship of the two or 
three authoritative dimensions (especially the scheme of 
“promise and fulfillment” and the methods of typology 
and allegory) reaches a certain balance. In the NT this 
interrelationship is once again hermeneutically presup¬ 
posed, rather than delineated. 

The crucial theological question is, from what perspec¬ 


tive or with what preunderstanding did the NT writers 
read the OT as Scripture? For almost all NT writers 
concerned, this preunderstanding may be circumscribed— 
though individually quite diverse, as follows: the an¬ 
nouncement of the eschatological redemptive event which 
God has accomplished in Jesus Christ, is the content of the 
OT writings. In this sense they understand the OT as the 
manifold promise of Christ. This is true a fortiori when 
they work with the “promise-fulfillment” schema which 
had already been constitutive for the deuteronomistic his¬ 
toriography and, principally, also when they use the alle¬ 
gorical or typological method. In this regard the manner 
of Scripture usage is comparable to the interpretation of 
Scripture practiced at Qumran, though not in terms of 
content, but in form (cf. e.g. Isa 40:3 in Mark 1:3 and IQS 
8:13ff.). Of course, this kind of interpretation of Scripture 
diminishes the literal sense, if it does not indeed lose its 
meaning altogether. 

A distinction is therefore to be made between the Veins 
Testamentum per se and the Veins Testamentum in Novo recep- 
tum. Over against the Vetus Testamentum per se, the latter 
constitutes a new theological entity. It is the task of NT 
theology to extricate this entity in the individual mosaic 
pieces and to assemble them so as to show the theological 
features (Hiibner 1990: 37-76). It can be argued that 
especially the OT quotations in the NT are of considerable 
importance in such a picture. The text basis of the Vetus 
Testamentum in Novo receptum, however, is primarily the 
Septuagint (on certain modifications, see below). Much 
theological argumentation in which the NT writers engage 
by means of OT quotations would lose its own power of 
argument, if it were to be predicated upon the original 
Hebrew text which differs from the LXX in a given in¬ 
stance (e.g., Deut 27:26 in Gal 3:10). Nevertheless it is 
constitutive of the theological particularity of the Vetus 
lestamentum in Novo receptum that it is largely based on 
the LXX. 

B. Quotative Formulas 

The larger part of the OT citations begins with an 
introductory formula (formula quotations , hereafter abbre¬ 
viated fq., [pi.] fqq.) and is thereby characterized as a 
quotation in its form. At times the occurrence of a quota¬ 
tion is obvious even in the absence of such a formula. 

Beginnings of a fq. occur already in the OT, e.g., 2 Kgs 
14:6 “according to what is written in the book of Moses,’’ 4 
Kgdms 14:6 (LXX) “as it is written in the book of the laws 
of Moses.” This is paralleled in the Qumranian “as it is 
written” (IQS 5:15; 8:14; 4QF1 1, 2:12; CD 7:19). Thus 
the rabbinic kktwb (Aram kdktyb) as [it] is written) which is 
not attested until after the NT era, may well have been 
used in rabbinic exegesis during NT times. 

To this exegetical tradition, therefore, belongs the most 
frequent NT fq. “as it is written" or “thus it is written,” 
“(for) it is written” or similarly (62 times), particularly in 
the Synoptics and Paul. Next to these we find other forms 
of grapho (to write), e.g., “as it has been written” or varia¬ 
tions of “the scripture says.” The latter formula provides 
the transition to the fqq. which are built upon a form of 
lego (to say). In lieu of the Scriptures, their writers may be 
cited, e.g., Isaiah (John 1:23) or David (Acts 2:25). Apart 
from those cases in which God, Christ, or the Holy Spirit 
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is introduced as speaker in the quotation, using the first 
person singular (Romans 9-11, Acts, and Hebrews), God 
himself is not mentioned as speaker in the fqq. In the 
Pauline corpus, kathos eipen ho theos “as God said” is singular 
in 2 Cor 6:16. But this citation is part of an interpolation 
into the Pauline text. In all ten instances, legei kyrios “the 
Lord says” is part of the quotation or an addition to the 
quotation by the NT writer (Ellis 1978: 182-87). 

An exception is found in the fqq. of the fulfillment 
quotations of Matthew, namely “in order that that which 
was said by the Lord through the prophets may come to 
pass saying . . or similarly, which are constitutive of his 
theological conception. John’s fulfillment quotations which 
are also theologically relevant are less stereotypical for¬ 
mulations. Likewise characteristic for Matthew are the 
Scripture references in Matthew 5 which are introduced 
with ekousate hoti errethe (tois archaiois) “you heard that it 
was said (by the ancients)” and surpasses or renders inef¬ 
fective with an antithesis. 

Occasionally (especially in Paul, see below) a single fq. 
introduces combinations of quotations (merging two or 
more Scripture statements) or mixed quotations (parts of 
one Scripture statement are inserted into another). Nei¬ 
ther of these phenomena is typically Jewish and, conse¬ 
quently, not likely borrowed from Jewish exegesis. 

C. Quotations of Scripture and Midrash 

The Midrash Jewish exegesis was indeed familiar with 
collating Scripture statements which were to interpret one 
another. To date, however, Judaic scholarship (Bloch 
DBSup 5: 1263-81; J. W. Doeve, R. Le Deaut, G. Vermes, 
and A. G. Wright) has not yet reached a consensus on this. 
To what extent specific types of midrashim, such as the 
Proem Midrash (Peticha), do indeed have NT parallels, is 
difficult to determine in each case (on this, see Ellis 1978: 
154-62; Koch 1986: 224-27; Hanson 1974: 201-24). 
Since the relationship between the method of NT quota¬ 
tion and the Midrashim is still unclear, no further refer¬ 
ence will be made. 

D. Textual Criticism 

Although most NT writers cite the OT from the LXX 
and an appeal to the Hebrew original warrants serious 
consideration only in specific cases (e.g., in some of the 
fulfillment quotations in Matthew), there are frequent 
divergences between the text of the LXX and the NT 
quotation. The hypothesis of P. Kahle did not succeed, 
according to which the history of the LXX did not begin 
with an original text, but rather with multiple, targum-like 
Greek translations of Hebraic popular texts. See SEPTU- 
AGINT. It is appropriate to assume with D. Barthelemy, 
R. Hanhart, and others, that continued recensions of the 
LXX were made in the direction of content agreement 
between the Greek translation and Hebrew original, and 
that this process is also reflected in the quotations in the 
NT (Hanhart 1984; 400-09). 

E. Scripture Quotations in NT Writings 

1. Paul. Among the Pauline letters acknowledged as 
authentic, Scripture quotations are found only in Romans, 
1-2 Corinthians, and Galatians, and among the Deutero- 
Pauline letters only in Ephesians and 1-2 Timothy. But 
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even in the letters of Paul the quotations occur with consid¬ 
erable diversity. One encounters very frequent citations in 
Galatians 3, Romans 3f. and especially Romans 9—11 (with 
approx. 25 quotations, i.e., more than half of all the 
quotations in Romans). 1 Corinthians has only 17 quota¬ 
tions, 2 Corinthians at best 11, while Galatians, with only 
six chaps., has 10 quotations (with minor variations, de¬ 
pending on the method of counting). Because of the 
combinations of quotations which are frequently found in 
Paul, the number of cited Scripture statements is higher 
than the number of formal quotations. 

The issue of which letters contain quotations must also 
be considered in relation to which of the OT books Paul 
cites. Isaiah is cited 28 times (in 25 cited texts), the Psalms 
20 times (in 29 cited texts), Deuteronomy and Genesis 15 
times each (in 13 and 12 cited texts, respectively), and the 
Minor Prophets 8 times (in 12 cited texts). Five quotations 
or less are found in Exodus, Leviticus, Proverbs, 1 Kings 
(LXX) and Job (according to Koch 1986: 33). A negligible 
number of quotations are disputed with regards to their 
source (e.g., 1 Cor 2:9). Koch (1986: 35) unjustly argues 
against Paul’s citing of Jer 9:23-24 in 1 Cor 1:31 and 2 
Cor 10:7, especially since the use of Bar 3:9-4:4 in 1 Cor 
1:18-31 can also be documented (Hiibner 1984b: 161). 

In the 10 citations in Galatians, Genesis is used four 
times, Leviticus twice, and Deuteronomy twice, while Isa¬ 
iah and Habakkuk are used only once. The quotations 
from Genesis are drawn from the narrower frame of 
Genesis 12-27, due to the Abrahamic theme, since judais- 
tic opponents of Paul demand the circumcision of the 
gentile Christian Galatians, presumably by appealing to 
Genesis 17. Next to Hab 2:4, the central argument for 
Paul, however, was Gen 15:6. In contrast, six of the 17 
quotations in 1 Corinthians (likely written after Galatians) 
are from Isaiah. Since 2 Corinthians may be composed of 
five individual letters, little can be determined concerning 
favorite OT writings in the 10 quotations. The picture in 
Romans is all the more noteworthy. That the Genesis 
quotations are found in strategic positions, namely three 
times in Romans 4 and 9 respectively, can be explained 
from the theme of these chapters. But apart from Gen 
15:6, the Genesis quotations in Romans are not of primary 
relevance to the theological argument. Notably, none of 
the three Genesis quotations in Rom 9:6-9 is introduced 
by a fq. One must ask, therefore, whether Paul actually 
uses these quotations as Scripture evidence. At any rate, 
all three quotations are used as a spoken word of God, as 
an announcement of what he intends to do or of what is 
to happen, according to his will: klethesetai in Gen 21:12 
(Rom 9:7) is the theological passive (“they will be called”). 
In Gen 18:10, 14 (Rom 9:9) God speaks in the first person 
plural; in Gen 25:23 (Rom 9:12) errethe ante “it was said to 
her” is once again in the theological passive. Consequently, 
because Paul’s motive in using all three Genesis quotations 
was not primarily that they were written in Scripture, but 
that they were spoken by God (the key term in Rom 9:6- 
29 is kalein “to call”), the quotation of Mai 1:2-3 in Rom 
9:13 likewise should not be understood as Scripture evi¬ 
dence in the strict sense of the word, despite the fq. kathos 
gegraptai “as it is written.” A Scripture quotation cannot 
prove an already spoken word of God; it can only confirm 
it. The real strength of the “written word” lies in the fact 
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that in it God once again speaks with the divine “I” (on the 
divergent argumentative functions of Paul’s Scripture 
statements, see Koch 1986: 257-85). On Romans 9-11, see 
Hubner 1984a). 

In the final pericope of Rom 9:6—29, Paul appeals to the 
prophets exclusively and, significantly, the otherwise ste¬ 
reotypical “as it is written” does not occur here. Since God 
calls gentiles to be his people, according to Hos 2:25, in 
Rom 9:25 he is the subject of the fq. “as indeed in Hosea 
he says.” Likewise peculiar are the fqq. in Rom 9:27, 29: 
“Isaiah cryed out over Israel” and “as Isaiah predicted.” 
Paul most frequently cites from the book of Isaiah. In 16 
or 17 quotations, 19 or 20 references from Isaiah are used, 
10 or 11 of which occur in Romans 9-11 alone. But the 
theological relevance of the dominance of Isaiah is not 
only rendered effective through the formal quotations, 
but also in 11:26 “and so all Israel will be saved; as it is 
written . . God himself ushers his initially partial re¬ 
demptive activity regarding Israel (cf. 9:27) into his com¬ 
prehensive redemptive activity. Rom 11:26 makes implicit 
reference to Isa 45:25 (see also Isa 45:27; Hubner 1984a: 
113). The linguistic circumstances that the semantic field 
of Isaiah (especially Isa 45-66) is largely identical with 
Romans 9-11, raises the assumption that Paul read Isaiah 
from his Christian preunderstanding and such references 
as Isa 45:17, 25 appeared to him to be revelatory of the 
mystery mentioned in Rom 11:25. Paul in general, and 
Romans 9—11 in particular, demonstrates that the obser¬ 
vation of the OT context is essential for the exegesis of the 
Scripture quotations in the NT (Hanson 1983: 7). The 
independent and theologically productive character of 
Paul’s use of the LXX can be derived symptomatically 
from the combination of quotations in Rom 3:10-18 (Koch 
1986: 180—84; “an intentional composition” of the apostle, 
comprised predominantly of references from the Psalms). 

Thus we find a relationship of interdependence between 
kerygma and Scripture: Paul reads the Scripture on the 
horizon of the kerygma, that is on the horizon of his 
doctrine of justification and interprets it accordingly. Con¬ 
versely, via reading the Scripture from the vantage point 
of faith as preunderstanding, he gains such decisive con¬ 
victions as that of the eschatological redemptive justifica¬ 
tion of Israel (Rom 4:23-24). 

Koch correctly points out that for Paul the Scripture 
attests to the Gospel, hence it is a word addressed to the 
present; in this case the Gospel is a precondition for 
understanding the Scripture, as seen especially in 2 Cor 
3:12-18 (1986: 331-41). On the basis of three assump¬ 
tions, it is possible to lay claim to Scripture as witness of 
the Gospel (1986: 344-47): (1) Based on a radically 
changed frame of understanding: Paul assumes the con¬ 
viction from the pre-Pauline communities that “messianic 
announcements of Scripture are to be understood as ful¬ 
filled in Christ.” (2) By means of a distinctly selective use 
of Scripture: Quotations from Leviticus and Numbers are 
largely missing. (3) By means of massive changes, in part, 
in the wording of the Scripture quotations: Paul has 
changed 52 of the 93 quotations. 

Of course, one may be of a different opinion in individ¬ 
ual instances, as a purview of his prize example of Rom 
10:6-8 shows (Koch 1986: 129-32). There are convincing 
reasons, in this case, for the argument of W. Sanday and 
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A. Headlam (.Romans ICC, 286-90) and others, that Paul 
does not adduce a Scripture quotation when he uses state¬ 
ments from Deut 9:4; 30:12, 14 by introducing them with 
the fq. “but the righteousness based on faith says, . . .” and 
then juxtaposes them to the undisputed Mosaic quotation 
of Lev 18:5, introduced with the fq. “Moses writes concern¬ 
ing the righteousness of the Law thus . . ” (Hubner 1984a* 
85-91). 

While Paul uses Scripture quotations en masse for his 
gospel of justification, he is also capable to do entirely 
without Scripture quotations when he expresses some¬ 
thing unique to him. It is striking, for instance, that he 
cites Scripture only sporadically in Romans 5-8, and not 
at all when he unfolds the Christian’s existence in the 
Spirit in Rom 8:1-17. 

2. Deutero-Pauline Letters. No Scripture quotation is 
found in Colossians, although its author refers back to 
authentic Pauline letters which contain formal quotations. 
To begin with, this is paralleled by the author of Ephesians 
who likewise forgoes Scripture quotations in chaps. 1-3 
which are theologically crucial for him. Not until Eph 4:8 
does one encounter Ps 67:19 (LXX). The bulk of this 
quotation corresponds to the LXX, but diverges signifi¬ 
cantly in matters of content. Most likely this is not done 
deliberately against the OT text, since the writer of Ephe¬ 
sians may have taken recourse to a Jewish tradition of 
exegesis (see commentaries). What is crucial, however, is 
that the quotation is interpreted christologically in Eph 
4:9-11. Except for this quotation, all others in Ephesians 
are in an immediate, paraenetic context. 2 Thess 1:9—10 is 
likely not to be construed as a quotation. But the Pastoral 
Epistles do contain some quotations. 

3. Synoptics, a. Jesus and the OT. The question of 
Jesus’ use of Scripture is one of the most disputed in 
exegetical scholarship. The spectrum of opinions ranges 
all the way from the argument that Jesus, as a Jew, re¬ 
spected the uninterrupted authority of Scripture, to the 
assertion that the specifics of his preaching were expressed 
symptomatically in a view critical of the Scriptures, even in 
the annulment of the Law’s central claims. One must 
maintain that, apart from the fulfillment quotations in 
Matthew, in the Synoptic Gospels Jesus himself generally 
appeals to Scripture. He cites it as the authoritative word 
of God and, in doing so, uses the invincible term gegraptai 
“written.” He cites Moses (Mark 7:10; 10:6-8), the proph¬ 
ets (Mark 7:6-7; 11:17), David (Mark 12:36) and the 
Psalms (Mark 12:10-11,36). 

In sharp contrast is the fact that in his own authority he 
relativizes statements of the Law (Mark 10:6 [Gen 1:27; 
2:24] against Mark 10:4 [Deut 24:1—4, verbalized by the 
Pharisees]), exceeds them (Matt 5:21, 27), or even annuls 
them (Matt 5:31-32, 38-39, 43-44 as annulment is dis¬ 
puted). The annulment of the Levitical food regulations 
in Mark 7:15, however, is made without reference to Levit¬ 
icus 11 and Deuteronomy 14. 

The more convincing arguments favor the hypothesis 
that Jesus indeed relativized or even annulled statements 
of the Law. Such sayings as Matt 5:18 ( = Luke 16:17) are 
not authentic sayings of Jesus. To be sure, Jesus is able to 
render affirmative quotations of OT sayings. Typically, for 
instance, he uses the commandment concerning the par¬ 
ents in the Decalogue, Exod 20:12 = Deut 5:16, against 
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the Pharisiac notion that because of Num 30:3 even an 
immoral qorban pledge dare not be broken. His struggle 
is not primarily against strange abuses, as manifested in a 
qorban pledge entered immorally; the issue is the correct 
understanding of God. One cannot refuse the dissolution 
of an immoral pledge for the sake of the glory of God, 
when people are treated unjustly thereby. Jesus appeals to 
the Decalogue because for him it holds absolute impor¬ 
tance as expression of the will of God. Hence, Jesus does 
not advocate a formal principle of Scripture. 

b. Synoptic Gospels. All of the 18 quotations in Mark 
(with minor variations in number, depending on the com¬ 
putation) are also found in Matthew (yet, if Mark 1:11 is 
quasi-mixed, this would not be true of Matt 3:17). Luke, 
however, did not utilize some of these quotations in his 
gospel because he ignored the particular Markan perico- 
pae for theological reasons. Over and above Mark, Mat¬ 
thew and Luke share from the logia source Q especially 
the Scripture quotations from the pericope of Jesus’ temp¬ 
tation in Matthew 4 (= Luke 4). 

Only a small portion of the Markan Scripture quotations 
in the mouth of Jesus refers to authentic sayings of Jesus. 
The entire gospel of Mark is predicated upon one fulfill¬ 
ment quotation. According to Mark 1:1-4, the appearance 
of John the Baptist occurred “in the wilderness” at the 
beginning of the Gospel, “as it is written in Isaiah the 
prophet.” The quotation introduced with this fq. contains 
not only Isa 40:3 (LXX), but also the mixed citation from 
Mai 3:1 and Exod 23:20. The Gospel is then signaled as 
the fulfillment of the Scriptures from the outset. To begin 
with, the fulfillment quotation in Mark 1:2-3 focuses pri¬ 
marily on John the Baptist, yet it emphatically points out 
the path of Jesus; the hodos “way” motif is central to the 
gospel of Mark, drawn up from the perspective of Jesus’ 
passion, with the path of Jesus leading to Jerusalem (Mark 
8:27; 9:33-34; 10:17, 32, 52; Steichele 1980: 79-80). 

If the question “Who and what is Jesus” (Steichele 1980: 
37), central to the fulfillment quotation in Mark 1:2-3, 
permeates the whole Gospel, it is necessary to ask whether 
the voice from heaven in Mark 1:11, with its two OT 
components of Ps 2:7 and Isa 42:1 (Jesus as son of God 
and servant of God), should not be regarded as more than 
a mere allusion. God himself cites the sayings of the OT 
which are messianically understood, and so fulfills his own 
holy scripture. 

This quotation of the Scriptures at the beginning of 
Mark has its parallel in the quotation of Ps 21:2 (LXX), 
voiced by the crucified Jesus, in Mark 15:34. The salvation 
expressed in the thanksgiving hymn of Psalm 21 must be 
considered here. The resurrection in which the commu¬ 
nity believed, is the presupposition for describing the 
passion of Jesus by means of this Psalm (Gnilka 1979: 322). 
This is further supported by the allusion to Ps 21:19 
(LXX) in Mark 15:24. That the passion was prophesied in 
the OT, in Mark’s understanding, can also be seen in the 
quotation of Zech 13:7 in Mark 14:27 which is introduced 
by gegraptai “written” (cf. Mark 14:49). In the Spirit, David 
already attested to the majesty of Jesus, Ps 109:1 LXX in 
Mark 12:36. Further, the quotation of Ps 1 17:22-23 (LXX) 
is christologically significant. 

Matthew particularly belongs to those writings of the 
NT whose theology, as far as content is concerned, is 
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essentially determined by the reception of the OT. Of 
course, the status of the scholarly inquiry continues to be 
controversial on some crucial points. In general, however, 
the distinction of two types of OT quotations proposed by 
H. J. Holtzman, has been accepted: (1) reflection quota¬ 
tions which are joined to a narrative and comment on the 
narrative as fulfillment of a prophetic promise; (2) context 
quotations which are themselves an integral part of the 
narrative. There is, however, no consensus on the precise 
number of fulfillment quotations. In any case, the follow¬ 
ing quotations must be considered: Matt 1:22-23; 2:15, 
17-18, 23; 4:14-16; 8:17; 12:17-21; 13:35; 21:45; 27:9. 
The following are subject to debate: 2:5-6; 3:3; 11:10; 
13:14-15. 

Modern scholarship is fairly unanimous on the issue that 
the fqq. of the fulfillment quotations are to be traced back 
to the redactional work of the evangelist, but not on the 
issue that this also applies to the quotations themselves. 
The situation which has been noted repeatedly since W. G. 
Allen (.Matthew ICC, 281) demands an explanation, namely 
that, on the one hand, those quotations which the evangel¬ 
ist adopted from Mark or Q, or personally inserted as 
context quotations, were either left unchanged or only 
marginally changed, in light of the LXX. On the other 
hand, the fulfillment quotations, in part, show an affinity 
to the Hebrew original (occasionally also with a distinct 
dependence upon the LXX, as e.g., in Matt 1:23, partly as 
mixed quotations comprised of LXX components and a 
verbatim translation of the Hebrew original when the latter 
differs from the LXX). It has been held as unlikely, how¬ 
ever, that the same author would strive for as close an 
affinity to the LXX as possible in one part of his quota¬ 
tions, while favoring more closely the Hebrew original in 
another part. As an escape from this dilemma, therefore, 
various forms of a hypothesis have been suggested, accord¬ 
ing to which the evangelist made use of an existing tradi¬ 
tion in his fulfillment quotations. In this case it is highly 
unlikely that he follows an oral tradition of a liturgical 
practice familiar to him (Kilpatrick 1946; Matthew is Mark 
liturgically revised). Likewise, the argument of F. C. Burk- 
itt. (1907) and J. R. Harris (1916-20) that the evangelist 
borrowed the quotations from a collection of testimonia, 
fails to convince. 

Conversely, K. Stendahl’s hypothesis of a “School of 
Matthew” is an attempt at explanation worth discussing. 
As for E. von Dobschiitz (1928: 338-48), if the evangelist 
was a converted Rabbi and if he actively participated in the 
life of the Church, it is “tantamount to saying that there 
was a school at work in the church of Matthew” (Stendahl 
1967: 30). The interpretation of Scripture practiced in 
that church, for Stendahl, was “the Matthean type of 
midrashic interpretation; ... it closely approaches . . . the 
midrash pesher of the Qumran Sect” (1967: 35). The 
peculiar treatment of the texts of the fulfillment quota¬ 
tions in the school of Matthew, therefore, should be seen 
as analogous to the commentary of Habakkuk in lQpHab, 
in which “a violation of the consonant text” of Habakkuk 
was carried out with creative liberty (1967: 190-202). Thus 
Stendahl’s hypothesis is certainly capable of providing a 
plausible explanation for the difference between the ex¬ 
tant type of the fulfillment quotations and the text type of 
the remaining quotations in Matthew. 
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B. Gaertner (1954: 1), however, has been able to adduce 
considerable arguments for the fact that Stendahl’s hy¬ 
pothesis of a fairly liberal usage of the Habakkuk text is 
subject to serious doubts. The pesher interpretation in the 
Qumran commentaries is based on an uninterrupted con¬ 
tinuity of the text (that is, in the CD it emerges as previ¬ 
ously fixed text segments), while the interpretation of the 
scripture by Matthew could be named a messianic interpre- 
tatio punctualis. 

But even if these objections to Stendahl are taken seri¬ 
ously, it still remains to be taken into consideration that 
both the community at Qumran and the writer of Matthew 
read and interpret the prophetic texts as promises of an 
already fulfilled presence of salvation, or of one which is 
being fulfilled. Hence the hermeneutical premise is com¬ 
mon to both. 

Another presupposition in Stendahl’s argument is ques¬ 
tionable, namely the assumption of an “unbroken line 
from the School of Jesus via the ‘teaching of the Apostles,’ 
the ways’ of Paul ... to the rather elaborate School of 
Matthew with its ingenious interpretation of the OT as the 
crown of its scholarship” (1967: 34). Whether we are 
allowed to understand Jesus as a teacher of a “school,” 
however, is extremely doubtful. 

Recently attempts have been made to relativize the dis¬ 
crepancy between the text form of the fulfillment quota¬ 
tions and that of the remaining quotations in Matthew. 
Thus R. H. Gundry argues as follows: “contrary to former 
opinion, the Matthaean formula-citations do not stand out 
from other synoptic quotation material in their divergence 
from the LXX, but the formal quotations in the Marcan 
(and parallel) tradition stand out in their adherence to the 
LXX” (1975: 5). But he encumbers his argument heavily 
with the hypothesis which has been held prior to him 
(among them E. J. Goodspeed), that “the Apostle Matthew 
was a note-taker during the earthly ministry of Jesus . . . 
from whose material the synoptists drew” (1975: 182-83). 
His result: “Matthew was his own targumist and drew on a 
knowledge of the Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek textual 
traditions of the OT” (1975: 172). But quite apart from 
the untenable argument that Matthew had written the 
words of Jesus in shorthand, even his own evaluation of 
the text forms of the quotations in Matthew cannot remove 
the discrepancy under discussion within these quotations; 
it can at best mitigate it (see especially the summary, 1975: 
147-50). 

According to G. M. Soares Prabhu, too, all the fulfill¬ 
ment quotations in Matthew have “the same adaptive, 
context-directed character.” From this he concludes that 
they are “free targumic translations made from the origi¬ 
nal Hebrew by Matthew, in view of the context into which 
he has inserted them” (1976: 104). His—albeit quite 
brief—investigation of the context quotations certainly 
cautions against too blatant an assertion that the LXX is 
the Bible of Matthew. But neither has he succeeded in 
demonstrating the nonexistence of the fact that there are, 
in principle, two divergent text forms in the OT quotations 
in Matthew. 

While some queries with regard to the construction of 
the quotations in Matthew remain, statements about the 
theological intention of the evangelist can be made with 
greater certainty. Its characteristic expression is found 
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especially in the fqq. of the fulfillment quotations: what 
took place in the Christ event—e.g., the virgin birth, ac¬ 
cording to Isa 7:14 (Matt 1:22), or the return from Egypt, 
according to Hos 11:1 (Matt 2:15)—happened in order to 
fulfill what the prophets had said. To be sure, this theolog¬ 
ical intention would be turned on its head, if one were to 
view the evangelist as a theologian who thinks from the 
perspective of the OT, that is, of the promises of the OT. 
Rather, he is thinking from the perspective of the fulfill¬ 
ment in Jesus Christ. Not until Israel s Scripture is read 
from the perspective of the Christian faith can the former 
be understood as Scripture of the fulfillment. 

The opinion of P. Vielhauer, according to whom the 
evangelist is not concerned with the fulfillment of the 
Scripture in Jesus, but rather with the fulfillment of partic¬ 
ular sayings in the details of the life of Jesus (1975: 362) is 
to be rejected. Even the appeal to what the prophets have 
said in the disputed fulfillment quotation in 2:23 contra¬ 
dicts that, but even more so 26:54, 56: The writings of the 
prophets must be fulfilled in the passion. 

The quotations of Matthew continue to present scholars 
with extremely difficult tasks. Attention must be given to 
the inquiry into the extent to which, if at all, the respective 
OT context is to be considered in understanding the 
citations (A. T. Hanson’s claim), in what sense, if at all, one 
is allowed to speak of an atomized exegesis by Matthew 
(against this, Gundry et al.), and to what extent the evan¬ 
gelist, or his school, practiced Jewish exegetical methods. 

It is also true of the Lukan writings that the author’s 
appeal to the OT by far exceed what can be read explicitly 
from the Scripture quotations. Allusions to the LXX occur 
frequently (as well as some possible traces of a direct use 
of a Semitic text) in the poetic elements of the infancy 
narratives in Luke 1—2, with features resembling quota¬ 
tions. These hymns are indeed to be regarded as pre- 
Lukan (see commentaries) and cannot say much, there¬ 
fore, about the evangelist’s attitude to the OT. Character¬ 
istic of his theological conception are those quotations 
which he alone features and in which his theological inten¬ 
tion can be discerned. 

While Mark presents the pre-Easter Jesus at least in a 
certain distance to the law of Moses (Mark 7:15 is not in 
Luke), already in the infancy narratives Luke stresses the 
faithfulness to the Law by the parents of the Baptist and 
by the parents of Jesus. As declaration concerning the 
complete obedience to the Law by the Baptist’s parents, 
Luke 1:6 corresponds to Luke 2:23, a quotation of Exod 
13:2, 12, 15 (LXX text only in part), which is introduced 
with “as it is written in the law of the Lord” followed by a 
quotation of Lev 5:11 (cf. Lev 12:8), which is introduced 
with “. . . according to what is said in the law of the Lord.’ 
The combination quotation in Mark 1:2-3 which contains 
a mixed quotation, is rectified by Matthew as well as by 
Luke (both bring in Mai 3:1 and Exod 23:20 only in the 
baptist pericope of Matthew 11 = Luke 7). In Luke 3:4- 
6—a fulfillment quotation, as in Mark 1:2-3—Luke ex¬ 
pands the reference from Isaiah and thereby lends it more 
weight. It is of special programmatic significance that in 
Luke 4:18-19 Jesus quotes Isa 61:1-2; 58:6 in his inaugu¬ 
ral sermon in Nazareth and applies it to himself. Isaiah 
has promised him as the Christ and stipulated his tasks. 
More than the other Synoptics, Luke submits the messianic 
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ministry of the earthly Jesus to the prophetic promise. 
Luke then adds as a commentary “Today the scripture has 
been fulfilled in your hearing” (v 21). 

It is not clear whether or not the statement of Luke 7:22 
which consists of several sayings of Isaiah (Isa 29:18; 
42:18; 26:19; 61:1), in Jesus’ answer to the Baptist, should 
be regarded as quotation uttered by Jesus. Luke may well 
have understood it as such, since Isa 61:1 is mentioned 
again. 

Only Luke relates the passion event to Isaiah 53. In Luke 
22:37 (Gethsemane scene) Jesus applies Isa 53:12 to him¬ 
self “and he was reckoned with transgressors.” Here Luke 
varies from the LXX text, a certain proximity to the MT is 
unmistakable. Holtz (1968: 41-43) considers the LXX 
“most likely” to be the source; but against this is the fact 
that not a single LXX manuscript has the text found in 
Luke. It may be regarded as certain that there is no 
authentic saying of Jesus here (Rese 1969: 164). 

The quotation of Hos 10:8 in Luke 23:30, which comes 
across as a saying of Jesus, belongs to Luke’s own material 
(LXX text, though with transpositions). From Psalm 21 
(LXX), quoted twice in Mark, Luke uses only Ps 21:19 
(LXX) (Luke 23:34). Yet the crucified Jesus no longer 
utters Ps 21:2 (LXX), but instead Ps 31:6 (LXX) (Luke 
23:46, the text is almost entirely LXX). The passion which 
was purposed by God and announced by the prophet 
Isaiah, cannot afford Jesus to utter a single word of God- 
foresakenness. 

In the same way the resurrected Jesus also instructed 
the Emmaus disciples, in Luke 24:44, that everything 
written in the Law of Moses, the Prophets and the Psalms, 
had to be fulfilled. Jesus himself “opened” their under¬ 
standing for them to comprehend the Scriptures, that “it 
is thus written” that Christ suffers and is raised from the 
dead on the third day. Furthermore, it is written that in 
his name repentance for the forgiveness of sins will be 
proclaimed to all people. Hence, Luke 24:44-47 is a pro¬ 
grammatic reference which presents the Christ event as 
the salvific event in keeping with the Scriptures and, at the 
same time, serves as the transition to the second volume of 
Luke’s two volume work, Luke-Acts. Accordance with the 
Scriptures constitutes an essential and central element in 
the theology of the gospel of Luke, which finds its clear 
expression in the Scripture quotations. 

4. Acts. Depending on the count in the book of Acts, 
most of the slightly more than 20 quotations are used in 
Peter’s speeches and sermons in chaps. 1-3, in Stephen’s 
speech in chap. 7, and in Paul’s first speech given in 
Pisidian Antioch, in chap. 13. James appeals to a Scripture 
quotation during the Jerusalem council. Most of the quo¬ 
tations are thus encountered in speeches or sermons. In 
addition, in Acts 8:32-33 the Ethiopian eunuch reads a 
text from Isaiah aloud (see ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH); Acts 
13:22 may possibly have to be viewed as a mixed quotation. 
Paul documents his faithfulness to the Law and his loyalty 
to the state with a quotation from the Pentateuch in Acts 
23:5, and, finally, a quotation at the end of Acts, intended 
as a programmatic quotation functioning as Scripture evi¬ 
dence, underscores the mission-theological intention of 
Luke. It is precisely at the pivotal points of his second work 
that Luke placed key Scripture references. 

In Peter’s Pentecost sermon is found the eschatological 
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quotation of Joel 3:1-5 in Acts 2:17-21 and the christolog- 
ical quotations of Ps 15:8-11 (LXX) and 109:1 (LXX) in 
Acts 2:25—28, 34-35 (prophetic announcement by Deuter¬ 
onomy, cf. also Luke 20:42-43; according to fq. in Acts 
4:25 David speaks “by the Holy Spirit” [see commentaries 
regarding text-critical problem]). 

In Paul’s first sermon which expresses the failed an¬ 
nouncement of salvation to the Jews by means of a salva¬ 
tion-historical sketch—the christological quotations of Ps 
2:7 (LXX); Isa 55:3; Ps 15:10 (LXX) in Acts 13:33-35, 
and the quotation of Hab 1:5 which is introduced in Acts 
13:40—41 by a fq. whose locus is a warning leveled pre¬ 
dominantly against the Jews. This quotation has its coun¬ 
terpart in the gospel to the gentiles of Isa 49:6 in Acts 
13:47, after the stir: God himself had destined Paul (and 
Barnabas as well) to be the light for the salvation of the 
gentiles. 

In the speech of James (Acts 15:15-17) Luke quotes 
Amos 9:11-12 as Scriptural proof for the mission to the 
gentiles: God will rebuild David’s fallen tent (interpreted 
christologically, since Christ is its referent), in order that 
“all the peoples” may seek the Lord. 

Paul’s mission-theological reflection at the end of the 
book, Acts 28:25—28: Via Isaiah the prophet the Holy 
Spirit has already announced to the fathers the blindness 
of the Jews in Isa 6:9—10. Hence “this salvation” (namely 
the salvation of the Jews) is sent to the gentiles. Acts 
concludes, then, with the emphatic recognition that the 
Scriptures of the Jews negate salvation to the same Jews 
and according it to the gentiles. 

Theologically significant is the Ethiopian eunuch’s quo¬ 
tation of Isa 53:7-8 in Acts 8:32-33. That which is encoun¬ 
tered for the first time in the synoptic tradition in Luke 
22:37, namely the quotation of Isa 53:12 which Jesus uses 
and applies to himself, is continued here: Isaiah 53 refers 
explicitly to the passion of Jesus. 

Which OT books Luke knew, is a matter of dispute. 
According to T. Holtz, on his own he used only the Minor 
Prophets, Isaiah, and Psalms recognizably and, with some 
degree of probability, it may be assumed that he was 
acquainted with the LXX text of the Book of the Twelve 
Prophets and of Isaiah, which has affinities to the text type 
of the codex Alexandrinus (1968: 169). However, Holtz 
also claims that Luke did not know the Pentateuch (at least 
Exodus to Deuteronomy), that he used quotations from it 
only through secondary mediation, and that he stands 
virtually alone in his lack of knowledge of the Torah (1968: 
171). This argument, however, is not uncontested (see Rese 
1969: 211). 

In Acts the fqq. are conspicuous. Of the Minor Prophets 
Joel is mentioned by name in Acts 2:18; as for the other 
two Minor Prophets, Amos and Habakkuk, they are only 
mentioned as “prophets”: Amos in Acts 7:42; 15:45 and 
Habakkuk in Acts 13:40. Does the reference to the “book 
of the Prophets” in Acts 7:42 mean the Minor Prophets? 
In a formal sense, this finds its correspondence in the fq. 
of Acts 1:20: “for it is written in the book of Psalms” which 
introduces Ps 68:26 (LXX) and 108:8 (LXX). In Acts 
28:25-26 Isaiah is introduced by mention of his name, 
while the Holy Spirit is explicitly mentioned as the actual 
speaker. But in Acts 7:48 he is simply introduced with “as 
the prophet says.” Is Isaiah the prophet? In Acts 13:34 
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and 13:47, however, God is said to be the speaker in these 
quotations from Isaiah. Elsewhere God appears as the 
speaker in some references to God’s direct address, e.g., 
to Abraham in Acts 3:25 (Gen 22:18). In quotations from 
the Psalms, David is mentioned as the speaker several times 
(Acts 2:25, 34; 4:25). The special introduction of Ps 2:7 in 
Acts 13:33 is unique: “as it is written in the second Psalm.” 
In the two instances where Deuteronomy 18 is quoted, 
Moses is the speaker (Acts 3:22; 7:37). It is noteworthy, 
therefore, that Luke was apparently more concerned to 
posit important OT characters, such as David, Moses, or 
Isaiah, or even God himself, or the Holy Spirit, as speakers 
(note the frequent form of legem or lalein, “to say”) in the 
formal Scripture quotations. Out of over 20 quotations 
only 5 are introduced with a fq. in which the term gegrap - 
tai, “written,” occurs. The written character of the quota¬ 
tion, for Luke, seems to be of secondary importance. 

5. The Gospel of John, The picture given by the Scrip¬ 
ture quotations in John appears to be rather confusing at 
first glance, because there is no easily recognized pattern 
by which these quotations were placed within the overall 
structure of John. A further element of uncertainty is 
apparent, since the literary-critical questions of John con¬ 
tinue to be completely fluid, and since only a literary- 
critical analysis of this NT writing could indicate where 
exactly it is the evangelist wants to use a quotation. 

Certain structural elements, however, can be discerned 
clearly. Five quotations are introduced with the fq. gegram - 
menon estin, “it is written,” or similarly (John 2:17; 6:31; 
45; 10:34; 12:14; see also 8:17, where the evangelist begins 
with the peculiar fq. “in your law it is written that. . . 
[codex Sinaiticus: gegrammenon estin, “it is written”], appar¬ 
ently to introduce Deut 17:6 or Deut 19:15; there are 
striking differences in comparison with the OT text, how¬ 
ever). The fulfillment quotations are notable as well, but 
these are not encountered until John 12:38, and their fq. 
is generally something like, “in order that the scripture 
might be fulfilled” (12:38; 19:24 and 19:36 as the evange¬ 
list’s remark; 13:18 and 15:25 as Jesus’statement). 

If one inquires as to who is the respective speaker in the 
quotations, no clear direction emerges in this case either. 
The Baptist produces the first quotation; frequently it is 
the people, or Jesus, or the evangelist who wrote the 
Scriptures. Likewise, the inquiry into the underlying text 
yields no clear answers. Occasionally there is verbal agree¬ 
ment with the LXX text (there are only four clear LXX 
quotations); in most cases, however, there are considerable 
modifications with regard to the LXX. Sometimes there 
may be dependence upon the Hebrew original, while other 
times neither the LXX nor the Biblia Hebraica can be 
discerned as the primary text. In some references to the 
Scriptures it is not possible to determine a clearly verifiable 
OT reference. 

According to Rothfuchs (1969: 153) the evangelist con¬ 
sistently uses ho logos, “the word,” when the locus of the 
fulfillment quotation is established with fair accuracy. The 
fqq. of the fulfillment quotations use he graphe, “the scrip¬ 
ture,” when no locus is mentioned. Further, the fqq. of 
most other quotations use neither ho logos nor he graphe; 
instead they merely use forms of lego “to say” and grapho 
“to write,” while a locus may or may not be given (with the 
exception of John 7:38). Rothfuchs also correctly observes 
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that by he graphe the evangelist has in mind “the locus of 
the Scripture reference,” all the more so since he uses the 
plural haigraphai “the scriptures” (John 5:39) for the whole 
scripture. Of the four fqq. using ho logos, only two intro¬ 
duce an OT quotation, while the other two refer to a 
saying of Jesus as fulfilled (John 18:9, 32), without stating 
explicitly the particular saying of Jesus to which reference 
is made. 

A clear perspective is further obtained from another 
observation made by Rothfuchs. With the exception of 
John 12:38-40, all of the fulfillment quotations have to do 
with Jesus’ enemies and their actions (1969: 170). Thus 
the two quotations from Isaiah in John 12:38-40 take on 
a more distinct profile. The failure of humanity, expressed 
in the remaining fulfillment quotations, is ultimately 
traced back to God himself who blinds their eyes and 
hardens their hearts. Therefore, as indirect fulfillment 
quotations Isa 53:1 and 6:10 are of central significance in 
the framework of the Johannine conception, because they 
lend clarity to the theological purpose of the remaining 
fulfillment quotations. 

The quotations of Isa 53:1 follow the LXX text verbatim, 
but the first part of the quotation of Isa 6:10, however, 
shows major divergences. R. Schnackenburg (1984: 143- 
52) has demonstrated that the evangelist deliberately 
changed the text of Isaiah here. He eliminated the idea of 
hearing and established the sequence of “eyes-heart,” in 
order to show that God’s oppressive action begins in the 
external realm of man and penetrates into his inner being 
(see also the Pharisees’ failure to see in John 9). Hence the 
evangelist used the LXX text where he deemed it appro¬ 
priate to his theological conception, and radically changed 
the biblical text where, in his own estimation, he consid¬ 
ered it inappropriate. 

The christological conception which is expressed by 
means of the modification of the text, actually receives its 
clarity in the commentary on the quotation in John 12:41, 
where the immediate context of the quotation is given by 
appealing to Isa 6:1; Isaiah did not see the glory of God, 
but of Christ (see John 1:18; Schnackenburg 1984: 151). 
The evangelist’s interpretation of the immediate context is 
an important indication for the assumption that his way of 
referring to the Scriptures was the result of his indepen¬ 
dent pursuit of it, all the more so since the same can also 
be shown elsewhere in John. 

Among the climactic statements of the evangelist is John 
19:28-30 where the death of Jesus is said to be the trium¬ 
phant conclusion of his work (see John 12:32, “and I, when 
I am lifted up from the earth . . .”). In v 28, “to fulfil the 
scripture" hina teleiothe instead of hina plerome is predicated 
upon Jesus’ last word “it is fulfilled” tetelestai in v 30. The 
death of Jesus, which is theologically interpreted from the 
vantage point of his exaltation, is the center of the Johan¬ 
nine “theology of the cross.” It is theologically important 
that precisely this death constitutes the fulfillment and 
completion of Scripture. The theology of the cross and 
the theology of Scripture are inseparably intertwined in 
John. A closer evaluation indicates, therefore, that the 
picture of the quotations in John, which appeared to be so 
confusing at first, is actually well thought out and well 
structured. 

The argument of E. D. Freed, according to which the 
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evangelist was dependent upon the Synoptics in his literary 
use of Scripture, is to be rejected; his following statement, 
however, should be given serious consideration: “But in no 
other writer are the OT quotations so carefully woven into 
the context and the whole plan of composition as in Jn” 
(1965: 129). 

6. Hebrews, James, 1 Peter, The question of which 
LXX text the author of Hebrews used has still not been 
completely resolved. Many quotations are based on the A- 
text, while some are based on the B-text. Is the source a 
recension based on traditions which were later taken up in 
codices A and B? According to E. Ahlborn, the question 
of which LXX text the quotations in Hebrews follow is 
often misleading because the mss. in the respective OT 
books belong to divergent recensions (1966: 10). “An 
Alexandrian recension as source for Hebrews is out of the 
question. . . . Likewise Alexandrinus per se as source for 
the quotations, is eliminated; rather it is plausible that A 
knew Heb and used it” (1966: 141). 

Nowhere among the fqq. does one find kathos gegrapiai, 
“as it is written,” or something similar; instead fqq. with 
forms of the verb legein, “to say,” are used continuously. It 
is important that the quotations are spoken; the quotations 
cite God as the speaker, at times also the Son of God 
(2:12-14); 10:5-7) and the Holy Spirit (3:7-11; 10:15- 
17), but rarely one of the OT characters (occasionally 
Moses; but does 9:19-20 constitute a quotation in the true 
sense of the word?). 

The quotations are used as proof in the framework of 
christological intention. In Hebrews the support by the 
spoken word of God is analogous to the support of Scrip¬ 
ture in other NT writings. Thus God speaks to his Son 
(1:5-13) and the Son to his Father (10:5-7). In quotations 
with a paraenetic purpose the Holy Spirit is introduced as 
speaker (3:7-11; 10:15-17). Thus God speaks as the Fa¬ 
ther to the Son (and vice versa) and God as the Holy Spirit 
to the Church. The dominant role of the Psalms in the 
quotations in Hebrews is reflected in that the words of the 
Father to the Son are taken from the Psalms. Among the 
approximately 30 Scripture quotations there are 15 taken 
from the Psalms. Pss 2 and 109 (LXX) are particularly 
important for the theology' of Hebrews (Christ as the Son 
of God and as priests). In contrast to many other NT 
writings, Isaiah is hardly ever referred to in Hebrews. 
However, while the exposition of the high priestly office of 
Jesus in Hebrews constantly alludes to the OT cultic regu¬ 
lations, this cult is hardly deemed worthy of a quotation 
(only in Exod 25:40 in Heb 8:5, as a cultic instruction from 
God to Moses, and Exod 24:8 in Heb 9:20, but as a 
statement of Moses). As high priest, Jesus speaks against 
the OT cult in 10:5-7 (from Ps 39:7-9 LXX). While his 
high priestly office is described in cultic categories, in 
principle it actually denotes the negation of cultic exis¬ 
tence. There is a dialectic between the OT cult being 
surpassed and of being rendered ineffective. The Hebrew 
writer’s method of exegesis is noteworthy because of the 
way in which quotations are handled. Shorter passages of 
a longer quotation are repeated and then commented 
upon individually (see 3:7-9; 10:5-7). In this connection, 
the current literature tends to point to Jewish exegetical 
methods as parallels (especially F. Schroger, passim). G. W. 


Buchanan perceives Hebrews as “homiletic midrash, which 
is based in Psalm 110” (1972: xix-xxx). 

In James, three of the four quotations in James 2 are 
used in conjunction with the topic of the law (Lev 19:18 in 
Jas 2:8; two commandments of the Decalogue in Jas 2:11; 
especially Gen 15:6 in Jas 2:23 against Paul or a misunder¬ 
stood Paulinism). Of the eight scripture quotations in 1 
Peter, three are from Isaiah and three from the Psalms. 
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NEZIAH (PERSON) [Heb neyiah). The name of a family 
of temple servants who returned to Palestine with Zerub- 
babel shortly after 538 b.c.e., the end of the Babylonian 
exile. The name appears in Ezra 2:54 in the phrase “the 
sons of Neziah” (Gk nasouelnasouslnethie), where the temple 
servants are distinguished from the people of Israel, the 
priests, and the Levites. The parallel verse Neh 7:56 (Gk 
nisialn(e)is(e)ie) and the later parallel 1 Esdr 5:32 (Gk nasi! 
nasith) also list “the sons of Neziah.” 

Steven R. Swanson 


NEZIB (PLACE) [Heb nesib]. Town situated in the She- 
phelah, or lowlands, of Judah (Josh 15:43), within the same 
district as Libnah and Mareshah. This settlement, whose 
name perhaps means “post” or “garrison” (from nsb, 
“stand, station oneself”), is listed among the towns within 
the tribal allotment of Judah (Josh 15:21-62). The ancient 
town is most often identified with modern Khirbet Beit 
Nesib (e.g., Aharoni LBHG, 382), approximately 15 km E 
and slightly N of Lachish and 12 km NW of Hebron (M.R. 
150110). Given that the location is appropriate and that 
the ancient and modern names are clearly related, this 
identification seems secure. However, archaeological con¬ 
firmation of occupation during the appropriate time pe¬ 
riod has yet to be found. 

Wade R. Rotter 


NIBHAZ (DEITY) [Heb nibhaz]. Among the foreigners 
whom Sargon II settled in Samaria after deporting the 
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local population are listed (2 Kgs 17:30) the people of 
Avva (var. lvvah, 2 Kgs 19:13) with their gods Nibhaz and 
Tartak. The many variations of the first god’s name in the 
ancient sources indicate that the deity was foreign and 
unfamiliar even to the early editors. There is no satisfac¬ 
tory explanation of Nibhaz’s name in contemporary schol¬ 
arship. One early suggestion (see Cogan and Tadmor 2 
Kings AB, 212), that Nibhaz is the Elamite god Ibnahaza 
and Avva the Elamite Ama, is unlikely on both geographi¬ 
cal and chronological grounds (for context see Edzard 
WbMyth 1). 

In the Persian-period Aramaic papyri from Hermopolis, 
Egypt, the proper name y Ism-madbah is encountered. The 
second element, madbah , seems to mean “Altar,” personi¬ 
fied as a deity. As such, it would correspond to the Dn 
Madbacho and more fully Gk Dn Bomo (“Zeus Altar”) of N 
Syrian inscriptions. Some have proposed that Nibhaz is a 
miswriting or corruption of Madbah (see Gese et al. 1970: 
169 and summary in Milik 1967: 577-78, 605). 

Milik (1967: 578, 606) makes a yet more plausible sug¬ 
gestion: the LXX variants of the name would indicate that 
the original form ended in -r. If so, the name probably 
would have been Naba-hazer, “Nabu-Returns.” Compound 
Nabu names were common at the Aramaic-speaking Jewish 
community at Elephantine, Egypt (Porten ArchEleph, 166). 
The context of 2 Kings 17—19 would suggest a N Syrian 
background for Avva and Nibhaz[er?], and there is reason 
to make associations between Aramaic-speaking Syria and 
Egyptian diaspora communities. See also ASHIMA. The 
Babylonian Talmud ( Sanh . 63b) read nibhan, deriving it 
from the root NBH , “to bark,” and translated it as “dog,” 
an interpretation which fit nicely the anti-idol tenor of the 
passage. 
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NIBSHAN (PLACE) [Heb mbsan]. Town situated in the 
wilderness of Judah (Josh 15:61), within the same district 
as En-gedi. This settlement is listed among the towns 
within the tribal allotment of Judah (Josh 15:21-62). Re¬ 
cent archaeological work in the Buqeiah valley has uncov¬ 
ered three Iron Age fortress farms which may be associ¬ 
ated with the towns of this district (Stager 1976). If the list 
in Jos 15:61-62 runs N to S, then ancient Nibshan is 
probably to be located at Khirbet el-Maqari, approximatelv 
9 km SW of Khirbet Qumran (Boling and Wright Joshua 
AB, 392; M.R. 186123). 
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NICANOR (PERSON) [Gk Nikanor]. The name Nicanor 
appears several times in 1 and 2 Maccabees. It is difficult 
to determine whether there were two or three separate 
individuals bearing this name. 

1. The governor of Cyprus (2 Macc 12:2). Because this 
Nicanor has a relatively low rank, he is not to be confused 
with the other references to “Nicanor” in 1 and 2 Macca¬ 
bees. 

2. The soldier who had been in command of the ele¬ 
phant corps and who was appointed by Demetrius I as 
governor of Judea, charged with the responsibility of cap¬ 
turing and killing Judas Maccabeus, scattering those forces 
loyal to him and setting up Alcimus as high priest (2 Macc 
14:12ff.). Some would distinguish this Nicanor from the 
Nicanor mentioned in other passages (so Goldstein I Mac¬ 
cabees, II Maccabees, AB). However, there are no insur¬ 
mountable problems with the assumption that all the re¬ 
ferences to Nicanor in 1-2 Maccabees (except 2 Macc 12:2, 
which pertains to Nicanor #1 above) allude to the same 
individual; consequently it seems reasonable to assume 
(with Abel 1949 and Habicht 1976) that there was only 
one distinguished person named Nicanor fighting Judas 
Maccabeus, not two. 

On this assumption, Nicanor was therefore the son of 
Patrocles (1 Macc 8:9). He is usually identified with the 
close friend of Demetrius I who was with him when he was 
hostage in Rome (Polybius 31.14(22).4; and cf. Ant 12.402). 
However, Nicanor already held a high position under 
Antiochus IV, before Demetrius I came to power. He is 
first mentioned in the battle of Emmaus as one of those 
(along with Ptolemy and Gorgias) to whom the battle 
against Judas Maccabeus depicts Gorgias playing the major 
military role, but in the 2 Maccabees version Nicanor has 
the leading role. In 2 Maccabees this incongruency is 
explained by the fact that Gorgias, who was sent to join 
Nicanor in command, was a commander with military 
experience (8:9); 2 Maccabees therefore focuses on Nica¬ 
nor to show him as an example of an enemy to the Jews 
(8:11) who, with God’s help, is punished and defeated (vv 
24-28, 34-36). This brought to an end the first phase of 
Nicanor’s involvement with the Jewish revolt. 

The second phase came at the time of Demetrius I, who 
began to rule in 162 b.c.e. Assuming that he is the same 
Nicanor mentioned in Polybius, then he should have ear¬ 
lier visited Rome and taken part in Demetrius’ flight from 
there and in Demetrius’ successful campaign to regain the 
Seleucid throne. Demetrius then sent Nicanor to quell 
Judas’ revolt: Judas had not acquiesced with the installment 
of Alcimus as high priest. Again Nicanor is depicted as 
being extremely inimical to the Jews, but this time by the 
writer of 1 Maccabees (7:26—35). It seems that his army 
was not large enough for the task (probably because De¬ 
metrius was preoccupied on other military fronts), hence 
Nicanor tried to overcome Judas not by force but either 
through strategum (according to 1 Macc 7:27-31) or rec¬ 
onciliation (according to 2 Macc 14:18-25). This proved 
unsuccessful, and at a battle at Chapharsalama Judas was 
victorious. 

In spite of the discrepancies in our two sources, and 
probably after the Jews received harsh treatment from the 
frustrated and hostile Nicanor, the two armies met a sec¬ 
ond time, this time at Adasa. There, even though he 


enjoyed some military support (1 Macc 7:39), Nicanor was 
defeated and killed. The victory was commemorated by 
an annual holiday on that same day, the 13th of Adar (1 
Macc 7:48-49). Some uncertainty exists about the year in 
which the battle of Adasa occurred, but most commenta¬ 
tors date it to 160 b.c.e. This whole event is treated in 
detail and with much embellishment in 2 Maccabees 15. 
There Nicanor, the sinner and blasphemer, received from 
God’s hand the retribution he deserved (cf. also Meg . 7 a c an. 
on the 13th of Adar). 
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NICANOR GATE. See BEAUTIFUL GATE. 


NICODEMUS (PERSON) [Gk Nikodemos], A fairly com- 
mon Greek name in the 1st century meaning “conqueror 
of the people.” Its Semitic equivalent was “Naqdimon,” 
sometimes shortened to “Naqai.” The biblical individual of 
that name is mentioned only in the gospel of John (3:1,4,9; 
7:50; 19:39). Nicodemus is portrayed as a Pharisee who 
was also part of the ruling class in Judea (3:1), presumably 
a member of the Sanhedrin. John 19:39 implies that he 
was quite wealthy, and in 3:10 Jesus addresses him as the 
preeminent teacher of Israel. The above, combined with 
the fact that “rulers” and “Pharisees” are distinguished 
elsewhere in the gospel (cf. 7:48; 12:42), suggests that 
Nicodemus was a prominent figure within the governing 
group. 

Nicodemus first appears in John 3:1-12, where he visits 
Jesus by night and is confronted with the “born-again” 
discourse. About six months before the crucifixion the 
“chief Priests and Pharisees” seek to have Jesus arrested as 
a deceiver (7:32, 45-52). Nicodemus protests, arguing that 
the law required them to give Jesus a fair hearing (7:51). 
He is accused, in response, of having joined Jesus’ Galilean 
followers (7:52). Nicodemus last appears after Jesus’ death, 
bringing a large quantity of spices to anoint Jesus’ body 
(19:38-42). The three Nicodemus episodes in the Fourth 
Gospel are connected by editorial marks in 7:50 and 19:39. 

Though Nicodemus is often portrayed as timid, Robin¬ 
son (1985: 284) is probably correct in seeing him as quite 
courageous. Most likely, Nicodemus came by night, not 
out of fear, but to avoid the crowds that would have 
interrupted his interview with Jesus. His reaction to the 
council’s desire to arrest Jesus was boldly calculated to 
bring out the irony of their lawless act at the very moment 
in which they were ridiculing the lawless behavior of the 
“crowd” (7:49-51). And he certainly showed more courage 
at the Cross than did the absent Disciples of Jesus. 

There is no serious reason to doubt that Nicodemus was 
a historical individual. It is questionable, however, whether 
the gospel material leads to the conclusion that he became 
a disciple of Jesus. Brown {John AB, 130) sees Nicodemus 
as the counterpart to Judas: he moves from darkness to 
light (3:2), just as Judas moved from light to darkness 
(13:30). Along with him Beasley-Murray (John WBC, 47), 
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Cotterell (1985: 238), King (1986: 45), Morris {John 
NICNT, 210) and Schnackenburg (1980-82, 1: 364-65) 
understand the actions of 19:38-42 to be those of a secret 
but committed disciple of Jesus. However, secret disciple- 
ship is not a complementary designation in the Fourth 
Gospel (12:42, 43). And it is possible to understand the 
extravagance of Jesus’ burial not as an act of love and 
respect as do Bultmann (1971: 680n4) and Schnackenburg 
(1980-82, 3: 295), or as a pointer to His royalty as do 
Morris (825) and Brown (60), but as a failure to under¬ 
stand the cross combined with a lack of faith in the 
resurrection (see De Jonge 1971: 342 and Sylva 1988: 148). 
Thus, Michel (1981: 231), Pamment (1985: 71, 73), and 
Sylva (1988: 149) argue that Nicodemus remained on the 
fence throughout the gospel, never making a positive 
decision for Jesus. 

Considerable study has investigated whether Nicodemus 
might be equated with one or more individuals in the 
Talmud or in the writings of Josephus. Helpful summaries 
of the evidence can be found in Klausner (1929: 29-30), 
Robinson (1985: 284-87) and Str-B 2:413-19, but the 
evidence is insufficient at this point to draw any firm 
conclusions. The total absence of Nicodemus in the Tal¬ 
mud would not be surprising if he indeed became a 
Christian. 

Christian tradition suggests that Nicodemus gave evi¬ 
dence in favor of Christ at the trial before Pilate, was 
deprived of office and persecuted by hostile Jews as a 
result, and was ultimately baptized by the apostles Peter 
and John. The Acts of Pilate became known as the Gospel of 
Nicodemus in the Latin tradition after the 14th century. 

Numerous parallels between John 3:1-2 and 2:23-25 
and the frequent use of plurals in 3:1-12 indicate that 
within the gospel itself, Nicodemus functions as a repre¬ 
sentative of those who had a partial faith in Jesus as a 
result of the “signs" which Jesus did. For the evangelist 
such individuals are in darkness, not in light (note the 
genitive usage of “night" in 3:2 cf. 12:37, 42, 43). As a 
ruler, teacher, and Pharisee, he demonstrates for the 
author of the gospel that the very best that the Judaism of 
his day could offer was inadequate to rightly comprehend 
the significance of Jesus. 

On the positive side, however, Nicodemus functions, 
along with the Samaritan woman, as an illustration of the 
power of the Christian gospel to attract whoever might 
believe, regardless of education, wealth, piety, or circum¬ 
stances (John 3:16; 12:32). The Fourth Gospel reflects a 
situation at the close of the 1st century where Pharisees 
were divided over the significance of Jesus as they had 
been seven decades earlier (cf. 9:16). The Nicodemus 
episodes appealed to those Pharisees who, like Nicodemus, 
had only a relative acceptance of Jesus, to come to the 
“light.” (John 3:18-21) Without a more complete decision 
they would not be able to fully understand Jesus or the 
nature of the salvation that he brought. 
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NICODEMUS, GOSPEL OF. See pilate, acts 

OF. 


NICOLAITANS [Gk Nikolaitai]. A group mentioned in 
Revelation in the letters to Ephesus (2:6) and Pergamum 
(2:15). The former reference tells us only that the risen 
Lord commends the church at Ephesus for joining him in 
hating the works of the Nicolaitans. The latter reference is 
more informative, for the risen Lord chastises the church 
at Pergamum for holding the teaching of the Nicolaitans. 
By way of a similitude, the teaching of the Nicolaitans is 
defined as that of Balaam of the OT and Jewish tradition: 
eating food sacrificed to idols and immorality (Num 25:1- 
2; 31:16). Since these same two sins are listed at Thyatira 
as the teaching of a self-proclaimed prophetess named 
Jezebel (2:20-25), it is probable that, although not specifi¬ 
cally named, the Nicolaitans were present there also, and 
that she was a Nicolaitan prophetess. 

The risen Lord presents the Nicolaitans as a great threat 
to the churches he addresses. He commends the church of 
Ephesus for hating them (2:6; cf. Ign. Eph. 6:2; 9:1), and 
declares to the church of Pergamum that he will come and 
war against the Nicolaitans with the sword of his mouth 
(2:16). To the church of Thyatira he promises that those 
who refuse their teaching will receive no other burden, 
and encourages them to hold fast until he comes. As for 
Jezebel, she will be made sick, her less ardent followers will 
be thrown into great tribulation unless they repent, and 
her more ardent followers will be struck dead (2:20—25). 

The Nicolaitans are not merely a subgroup in the church 
who were more lenient toward pagan religion and society. 
In the letters their thought is called a teaching (Gk didache; 
2:14, 15, 20, 24), and they may have claimed inspiration 
for this teaching (2:20). Their leaders may have called 
themselves apostles (2:2) and prophets (2:20), and been 
actively seeking disciples. They were permissive about both 
eating meat offered to idols and immorality. The former 
is the purchase of previously consecrated meat at the 
marketplace or the actual participation in pagan religious 
festivals where such meat was served. The latter is either a 
synonym for idolatry, or, as seems more probable in con¬ 
nection with pagan practice at religious festivals, sexual 
license. Both eating meat offered to idols and immorality 
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were in direct contradiction to the Apostolic Decree, which 
forbids gentiles to practice either (Acts 15:20, 28-29; 
21:25). This antinomianism may be a misrepresentation of 
the Pauline doctrine of liberty, as was the case with the 
antinomians of 2 Peter, who are also likened to Balaam 
(2:15; 3:15-16; cf. Jude 11). 

The Nicolaitans appear to have gnostic tendencies. Ir- 
enaeus (Haer. 3.11.1) states that the Nicolaitans had dis¬ 
seminated doctrine similar in kind to the gnostic heresy of 
Cerinthus. Their teaching could have been based on a 
dualism claiming that what was done in the body had no 
bearing on the soul. Jezebel may have claimed to know the 
“deep things (of Satan)’’ (2:24), a claim reminiscent of the 
gnostic secret knowledge. If Jezebel and her group de¬ 
scribed the deep things as being “of Satan,” then she may 
have claimed to possess knowledge which prevented being 
overcome by sin while being a libertine. “Of Satan” may 
also be an ironic twist added to denigrate the opposition 
(cf. 2:9, 3:9 for such irony). 

Apart from these observations and suggestions, nothing 
can be confidently known about the Nicolaitans other than 
what is stated in Revelation. Irenaeus (Haer. 1.26.3) basi¬ 
cally repeats the biblical material, adding the assertion that 
the Nicolaitans were heretical followers of Nicolaus, the 
proselyte of Antioch who was chosen to be one of The 
Seven (Acts 6:5). Hippolytus (Haer, 7.24) underscores Ir¬ 
enaeus, adding that Nicolaus departed from true doctrine. 
Clement of Alexandria (Sir, 2.20) claims that Nicolaus was 
an ascetic, and then current Nicolaitans were not his true 
followers because they perverted his teaching that it was 
necessary to abuse the flesh. The Apostolic Constitutions (6:8) 
describe the Nicolaitans as “shameless in uncleanness.” 
Tertulhan (Adv. Marc. 1.29; De proescr. haeret. 33; cf. De 
Pudic. 19) speaks of the lust and luxury of contemporary 
gnostics he calls Nicolaitans, but distinguishes them from 
the Nicolaitans of Revelation by calling them another type, 
a Satanic sect, more specifically called the Gaian heresy. 
Eusebius (Hist. Ecci 3:29) notes that the Nicolaitans 
claimed Nicolaus, arose briefly, and died out. 

When all this patristic evidence is compiled, we still do 
not know the connection, if any, of Nicolaus to the Nicolai¬ 
tans, or the connection of the Nicolaitans in Revelation to 
later sects of the same name. Contemporary scholarship is 
skeptical that the 2d century manifestation of the Nicolai¬ 
tans is linked to the Nicolaitans of Revelation. All that can 
be said is that the biblical presentation of the Nicolaitans 
was part of a heresiological tradition associated with later 
Gnosticism and other heresies. 

Perhaps the designation “Nicolaitan” was not the name 
of the sect in Revelation at all. The close association of 
Balaam and the Nicolaitans in Rev 2:14—15 may be the 
result of a wordplay. It has been proposed that Nicolaitan 
is an etymological play on the Hebrew name “Balaam.” 
Balaam (biFam) can be the contracted form of bdla cc am ("he 
has destroyed the people”) or ba c al c am, (“lord of the 
people”). Nicolaitan also could be the Greek equivalent of 
mkq laon (“he has conquered the people”). 

In support of this proposal, a similar Hebrew wordplay 
with the name Balaam is found in t . b. Sank. 105a. There 
are other wordplays using Balaam in the first century (e.g. 
Philo, Cher 32). Jezebel and Balaam are cryptic descrip¬ 
tions rather than the self-designations of the groups so 


characterized. Jezebel represents the active promotion of 
idolatry and immorality for her sanction of Baal worship 
in Jerusalem. Balaam represents idolatry, immorality, and 
false teaching for taking Balak’s advice and leading the 
Israelites into idolatry and immorality with the Moabite 
women. Thus Nicolaitans may be a cryptic name for the 
sect in Revelation used to associate them with the negative 
traditions about Balaam. 
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NICOLAUS (PERSON) [Gk Nikolaos] One of the seven 
Hellenists chosen to supervise the daily distribution for 
dependent widows in the early Jerusalem church and 
designated a proselyte from Antioch (Acts 6:5). The name 
is derived from the Greek verb “conquer” (nikao) and the 
noun “people” (laos). 

Since the following narratives indicate that Stephen and 
Philip were born Jews and the grammar of the sentence 
clearly applies the description “proselyte” only to Nicolaus, 
the implication is that the others in the list were born Jews 
and he alone had come into Judaism from paganism by 
way of circumcision (Pesch 1986: 229; Kuhn TDNT 6: 742— 
44). Cadbury (1933: 59-74) thought that others in the list 
might have been gentiles. But this theory is dispelled by 
Nicolaus’ position in the list as last. Gentiles would have 
been listed after born Jews and proselytes. 

It has been conjectured that either Luke or one of his 
sources was connected with Antioch on the Orontes. The 
mention of Nicolaus as being from Antioch is sometimes 
thought to be another example of the city’s prominence in 
Acts in support of this theory. 

The notation of Nicolaus as a proselyte may also be 
significant for Luke’s theology. Jack Sanders (1987: 137- 
39) has argued that the appearance of Nicolaus at this 
point in Acts is important in terms of understanding 
Luke’s view of the spread of the gospel in ever-widening 
circles from its Jewish parent. Nicolaus is the first named 
gentile to come to faith (cf. the implication in Acts 2:10). 
If Sanders is correct, Nicolaus is, for Luke, part of a “gray 
area” between Jews and gentiles. He is not totally Jewish 
and not totally gentile and thus can function as a bridge as 
Luke moves the gospel away from Judaism toward gentile 
Christianity. 

Early church tradition (Iren. Her. 1.26.3; Eus. Hist. Eccl. 
3.29.1-3) connected this Nicolaus with the later Nicolai¬ 
tans first mentioned in Rev. 2:6. This connection seems to 
have arisen by inference from the name and there is no 
definite knowledge about Nicolaus beyond what is re¬ 
corded in Acts. 
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NICOPOLIS (PLACE) [Gk NikopoUs). The name of 
several cities of the Greco-Roman world that had Greek' 
speaking populations and were founded in commemora¬ 
tion of military victories. Cities bearing this name were 
found in Epirus, in most of the provinces of Asia Minor, 
and in Egypt. Sometime around a.d. 63-65 the apostle 
Paul arranged to meet Titus in one of these cities (Titus 
3:12). The identification of the specific Nicopolis is facili¬ 
tated not only by Paul’s description of it as a good place to 
spend the winter but also on the basis of Paul’s recorded 
travels. 

Nicopolis of Pontus, the location of Pompey’s victory 
over Mithridates in 66 b.c. (Strabo 12.555), was at a stra¬ 
tegic position in the Roman communication system and 
was growing during the 1st century, but it lay far from 
Crete and from Paul’s known journeys. The Nicopolis in 
Bithynia (Pliny HN 5.150), or in Cilicia (Strabo 14.676) 
would have provided uncomfortable winter quarters. The 
Nicopolis in the Delta region of Egypt near Alexandria, 
that had been founded by Caesar Augustus (Josephus Ant 
5.11.15 § 273) would have provided a comfortable climate, 
but it also lies outside Paul’s reported travels. Some cities 
named Nicopolis were founded by later Roman leaders 
and thus would not have been the site of the meeting 
between Titus and Paul. 

The most likely site for the meeting was the Nicopolis in 
Epirus; this same Nicopolis is also known as Nicopolis of 
Achaia. This variance has resulted because Tacitus (Ann. 
2.53) described it as an Achaian town, whereas Ptolemy 
(Geog. 3.13) ascribed it to Epirus. The two terms are 
designations for large portions of what is today modern 
Greece. It was located on the W side of the Greek penin¬ 
sula across the sea from the S end of the Italian peninsula 
(39°02'N; 20°44'E). The city was built on the isthmus of 
the Bay of Actium. Augustus founded the city in commem¬ 
oration of the important naval victory over Mark Anthony 
in 31 b.c. which took place in the bay. The undisputed 
Princeps established the city as a Roman colony. The show 
piece of Nicopolis was a memorial dedicated in 29 b.c. to 
Neptune and Mars. The monument was decorated with a 
number of rams from the front of ships captured during 
the naval conflict. The city dominated the trade of the 
region and was the venue for a quadrennial festival which 
rivaled the Olympic games. Herod the Great, in his typical 
flair for promoting his own position with Augustus, made 
generous donations toward the construction of a temple 
there, as well as for numerous other public buildings 
(Josephus, Ant 16.5.3 § 147). The city became the home of 
the exiled philosopher Epictetus in a.d. 89 (Aulus Gellius 
Attic Nights 15.11.5). The site is occupied today by the 
modern village of Smyrtoula. 

Paul’s intention to meet Titus in Nicopolis sometime 
after being released from prison in Rome would have been 


a continuation of his evangelistic endeavor. It is widely 
held that after traveling through Miletus and Corinth, 
Paul mkde his way to Nicopolis, where he was arrested and 
returned to Rome in a second Roman imprisonment. 

Codex Alexandrinus appends a note to the epistle to 
Titus indicating that the letter was sent from Nicopolis, 
but this note is not attested in other ancient manuscripts. 
It contrasts with Titus 3:12, which suggests that Paul was 
near Nicopolis, not in Nicopolis. Paul is usually thought to 
have written the letter from Corinth. 

Robert W. Smith 


NIGER [Gk Niger]. The second name of Simeon, who 
was part of a group of prophets and teachers in the church 
at Antioch (Acts 13:1). The name is a Graecized form of 
the Latin word for “black,” thus it is assumed that this 
Simeon was of African origin. This African connection has 
led to speculation that he is to be identified with Simon of 
Cyrene (Luke 23:26). It has also been suggested that the 
grammar of the sentence may specify that Niger was a 
prophet (with Barnabas and Lucius, Saul and Manean 
being teachers). But it is more likely that Luke has stylisti¬ 
cally varied the list by shifting particles. Another specula¬ 
tion connects this Niger with the Simeon mentioned in 
Acts 15:14. 

The list seems to assume that Niger was an Antiochean. 
This may reflect Luke’s general interest in Acts with this 
city and perhaps provide a further clue for the provenance 
of Acts. The list, and Niger’s place in it in Acts, illustrates 
the diversity of the community at Antioch, highlighting 
the Lucan theme of the universality of the gospel. 

Thomas W. Martin 


NIGHT HAG. See LILITH (DEITY). 

NILE (PLACE) [Heb yPor, ndhdr; yam ]. The river that 
essentially defines Egypt. This article consists of two en¬ 
tries. The first surveys OT references to the Nile River, 
while the second provides a geographical overview of the 
river’s role in constituting Egyptian life. 

OLD TESTAMENT 

The term most commonly used to refer to the Nile River 
or its tributaries (particularly the Delta region) in the 
Hebrew Bible is yPor. This Hebrew word is generally 
thought to be a loan word from Eg i(t)rw, “river, Nile, a 
river/stream [of the Nile]” (WbAS 1: 146—47; Lesko 1982— 
89 1: 60; de Buck 1948: 1; Lambdin 1953: 151; see Radish 
1988 for a discussion of the word’s possible origin); and is 
often followed by the adjective c 3(j), “great” (i.e., the “Great 
River”) to denote the Nile generally and its central artery 
within the Delta system (Gardiner 1947: 153*—68*; Bietak 
1975:118-25). 

In the Pentateuch, the Nile is most prominent within the 
story of Joseph (Genesis 41) and the Exodus tradition 
(Exodus 2, 7-8). In Gen 41:1-3, Pharaoh sees in his dream 
seven healthy cows emerging from the Nile and feeding 
on the “reed grass” (Heb *afru, from Eg 3h[w], “papyrus 
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thicket”; see Lambdin 1953; 146) near the river. In his 
recounting of the dream to Joseph, Pharaoh (or rather the 
narrator) adds the Heb sepat, “lip, edge,” to yPor, i.e., “In 
my dream I saw myself standing at the edge of the Nile” 
(v 17). The same phrase (Heb sepat hayPor) is also found in 
Exod 2:3, where the text states that the child (Heb yeled) 
Moses was placed “in the marsh (sup) at the river’s edge” 
(see Ward 1974: 343 for “marsh” instead of RSV “reeds”). 

Certainly the most celebrated biblical narrative concern¬ 
ing the Nile is that relating the story of the plagues, 
specifically the first two where the river turns to blood 
(7:15—24) and frogs emerge from its waters, infesting the 
land of Egypt (7:25-8:11 [Eng 8:1-15]). According to the 
text (7:20), Moses lifted his staff and struck the waters of 
the Nile in the presence of Pharaoh and his servants, 
whereupon all the waters of the Nile turned to blood. The 
intended effect of this miracle upon Pharaoh was, however, 
lessened by the fact that Egypt’s “magicians” (Heb hartum- 
mxm, a problematic term generally believed to be of Egyp¬ 
tian derivation; see Lambdin 1953: 150-51 and Quaege- 
beur 1985) were able to do the same (7:22), although one 
naturally questions how they accomplished this feat. One 
would have to assume that the miracle was first reversed, 
i.e., the blood—which was now throughout all the land of 
Egypt (v 21b)—became water once again, thus allowing 
them to demonstrate their comparable powers. In the 
same fashion (but this time Aaron wields the staff), the 
second plague brings frogs from the “waters of Egypt” 
(8:6) upon the land. There is some confusion within the 
text concerning the origin and extent of these two 
plagues—whether they were restricted to the Nile (as in 
7:17, 20—2la; 8:3, 9b, 11) or encompassed all bodies of 
water (7:19, 24; 8:1-2 [—Eng 8:5-6]; see Fohrer 1964; 
Childs Exodus OTL, 130-62; Zevit 1976 fora discussion of 
the source-critical problems and final redaction of the 
plague narrative). With respect to the latter position (i.e., 
all bodies of water), Zevit (1976: 199-202, 210-11; 1990: 
22) has noted that these descriptions echo the language of 
Genesis 1, and are intended by P to evoke the “undoing” 
of Yahweh’s creation (compare, e.g., “their bodies of wa¬ 
ters” [Heb miqweh memehem\ in exod 7:19 with “the gather¬ 
ing of waters” [Heb miqweh hammayim] in Gen 1:10). 

As with the crossing of the Red Sea, scholars have never 
tired of seeking natural explanations for these otherwise 
miraculous events. The most widely cited treatment of the 
plagues from this perspective is that of Greta Hort (1957- 
58), who attempts to demonstrate that “the salient features 
of each plague are also the salient features of one specific 
natural phenomenon, and that the plagues follow upon 
each other in the Bible in the sequence which such phe¬ 
nomena would have in nature” (85). Thus, the “blood-red” 
color of the waters of the Nile was brought about by an 
abnormally high inundation (contra the earlier view of a 
low Nile, e.g., Petrie 1911: 35-36), which in turn raised 
the level of flagellates within the water to a point where 
the fish could no longer survive. The numerous dead fish 
then made the water foul and undrinkable, and, according 
to Hort, at that point the already reddish water of the high 
inundation “became truly blood-red in colour” (94). As for 
the plague of frogs that followed, Hort explains that inva¬ 
sion of dry land as the result of the masses of dead and 
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decomposing fish along the banks of the river that threat¬ 
ened the frogs’ normal habitat (96-97). 

The most frequent objection to Hort’s rather elaborate 
scenario (apparent as she progresses through the plagues) 
is that she fails seriously to consider the source-critical) 
redactional history behind the formation of the narrative 
(e.g., Greenberg 1969: 202). According to Zevit (1976: 
195-96), the “plasticity” of the plagues tradition, reflected 
in their varying order in Psalms 78 and 105, “tells against 
any attempt to explain the order of the ten plagues as 
reflecting a connected series of natural catastrophes,” al¬ 
though he does not deny the possibility that “some actual 
natural disasters ultimately lie behind the various tradi¬ 
tions” (see also Zevit 1990: 42). (Note also the comments 
of Beegle 1979: 117-18 and the insightful critiques of 
Greenberg 1969: 200-3 and de Vaux EHI, 360-62.) 

While she is not interested in literary analysis per se 
(e.g., p. 85), Hort’s conclusion that the narrative is indeed 
historical implies some type of unity, even if at the hands 
of its latest redactor who placed the plagues in their 
correct historical sequence (note her revealing, if not con¬ 
fusing, statement on the “original account” of the first 
plague [p. 95]). While she often relies upon the details of 
the text and, indeed, maintains that it is in these that her 
case is strongest, Hort must at times “interpret” certain 
passages. For example, she consistently refers to the 
“blood-red colour” of the Nile, while the biblical writer(s) 
state that the Nile actually became blood (note Exod 4:9), 
and infer that the death of the fish was due to this change 
(Exod 7:20—21). Ironically, Hort employs natural means 
to explain what was clearly perceived by the biblical au¬ 
thors) as a purely miraculous event—one whose sole pur¬ 
pose was to magnify the superior power of their god, 
Yahweh—and thus defeats the purpose of the biblical text. 
The writer does not speak in terms of a natural catastro¬ 
phe, but wishes the reader to understand that this occur¬ 
rence is strictly beyond the normal course of affairs (high 
inundations were not previously unknown or unique), and 
thus evidence of the hand of Yahweh. Ultimately, Hort’s 
rationalistic explanations reveal more about the mind-set 
of the modern interpreter than the biblical text itself (see 
also the comments of Childs Exodus OTL, 168; Coats 1988: 
12-13). 

Attempts to support the historicity of the first plague 
through an appeal to the Egyptian text Admonitions of 
lpuwer (e.g., Zevit 1990: 20), which states “Lo, the river is 
blood” (Eg iw ms itrw m snfw; see Gardiner 1909: 27 and 
plate 2, 10; translation from Lichtheim AEL 1: 151) over¬ 
estimate the historical value (and misunderstand the 
genre) of this text (note esp. the comments of Lichtheim 
[149-50] on the literary topos “national distress”; also 
Kemp in AESH 74-75). Hort contends (as she must) that 
this statement in the Admonitions refers to “the dreaded 
calamity of too high a rise of the Nile” (92), but elsewhere 
in the same text one finds passages that indicate otherwise. 
For example, prior to the above quotation, one reads, 
“Blood is everywhere, there is no shortage of dead . . . 
Many dead are buried in the river [itrw], the stream [nwj\ 
is the grave, the tomb has become a stream” (Gardiner 
1909: 25-26; AEL 1: 151). Thus, the writer has prepared 
the reader for what follows, i.e., the numerous dead bodies 
in the river have turned it to blood. 
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Aside from this Egyptian text, Hort’s treatment of the 
first two plagues is conspicuous by its absence of reference 
to ancient Egyptian texts concerning the Nile or inunda¬ 
tion—from the 13th century or any other period of Egyp¬ 
tian history—that might support her scenario. (Another 
Egyptian example of the “water into blood” motif, al¬ 
though unrelated to the Nile, is found in a late demotic 
text of Roman date; see Montet 1968: 95-96, citing Mas- 
pero; Lichtheim AEL 3: 148.) The ancient Egyptians kept 
detailed records of Nile levels (crucial in the modern 
reconstruction of Egyptian chronology; e.g., von Becker- 
ath 1966) and were fully aware of the destructive conse¬ 
quences of too high an inundation (e.g., the flooding of 
temples; under Sebekhotpe VIII [13th Dyn.], see Habachi 
1974 and discussion in Baines 1974 and 1976; under 
Osorkon III [23 Dyn.], see Breasted ARE 4: 369; von 
Beckerath 1966: 44-45; Edwards in CAH a 3/1: 567) and 
modern Egyptologists increasingly recognize the socioeco¬ 
nomic impact of these fluctuating levels upon the course 
of Egyptian history (e.g., Bell 1975; Butzer 1976: 26-38; 
1984). Thus, it is all the more puzzling that such a cata¬ 
strophic series of events related to the Nile should fail to 
prompt even the slightest mention in Egyptian texts from 
the alleged period of their occurrence. The traditional 
response to this uncomfortable silence has been that it was 
not in the best interest of the Egyptians to cite such 
embarrassing “defeats,” but one does find other such 
catastrophes narrated within Egyptian inscriptions (e.g., 
the account of the destructive storm during the reign of 
Ahmose [1550/1539-1525/1514 b.c.e.; see Vandersleyen 
1967], where no attempt is made to hide the negative 
effects of the disaster, as one finds, e.g., with the high 
inundation under Taharqah [690-664 b.c.e.; see Mac¬ 
adam 1949: 27; Kitchen 1986: 388-89]). While highly 
conservative regarding the historicity of other events re¬ 
corded in the book of Exodus, it is instructive to note the 
cautious approach of Sarna, who remarks of the plagues 
tradition that “the entire account has a didactic and theo¬ 
logical purpose, not a historiographic one. In order to 
underline and emphasize these points, the narrator has 
devised a literary structure of impressive artistry” (1986: 
75, 77). Unlike Sarna, who nevertheless does not rule out 
the possibility of a historical core behind the tradition (68- 
70), Van Seters (1986: 38) explains the plagues as a literary 
creation of the Yahwist (for him of exilic date), who drew 
from both biblical (prophetic) and ANE (curse) traditions. 

Another issue raised regarding the first plague is the 
Nile’s place in Egyptian religion vis-a-vis the biblical state¬ 
ment that Yahweh’s actions on behalf of his people consti¬ 
tuted a judgment against “all the gods of Egypt” (Exod 
12:12; Num 33:4). One frequently finds the statement that 
the first plague was directed against the Egyptian “Nile 
god” Hapi (e.g., Finegan 1963: 49; Aling 1981: 106; Sarna 
1986: 79; but compare Greenberg 1969: 201). But as 
Egyptologists have long known, the Eg word h c pi refers not 
to the Nile, but to the inundation. This important distinc¬ 
tion between Eg itrw ( c 3) as the river and h c pi as the 
inundation was demonstrated by de Buck (1948), who 
collected numerous examples in support of his thesis (see 
also Hornung 1982: 77—79; Janssen 1987: 131, note 22; 
Baines 1985: 112). The term “Nile god," coined with 
reference to the many offering bearers in Egyptian reliefs 


associated, but not exclusively so, with the abundance of 
the inundation, is misleading at best and should be aban¬ 
doned (see esp. the extensive treatment of Baines 1985, 
particularly pp. 112-16, who prefers the term “fecundity 
figures”). However, leaving aside their overt theological 
biases, one need not assume that the biblical writers’ own 
perception of the Nile in Egyptian thought—however they 
may have acquired this knowledge—must tally in all re¬ 
spects with that presented in Egyptian texts. It is not 
impossible that the biblical authors drew from a more 
“popular” view of Egyptian religion current in the Pales¬ 
tine of their day (the importance of later Egyptian tradi¬ 
tions, i.e., from the 7th-6th centuries, in the composition 
of the Exodus narratives should not be overlooked). Be 
that as it may, it is clear from the text that the biblical 
authors/redactors were aware of the extreme importance 
of the Nile to the welfare of Egypt, and that any serious 
disruption of its normal agricultural cycle (which revolved 
around the river), as the first plague was certainly intended 
to be, would deal a severe blow to the very heart of the 
Egyptian way of life (compare Isa 19:5-8). 

Outside the Pentateuch, the Nile figures most promi¬ 
nently within the prophetic corpus, particularly in the 
major prophets’ oracles against Egypt. In Amos 8:8 and 
9:5, the earth trembles (Heb rgz) and melts (Heb mwg) like 
the rising and falling of the Nile; at first reading, an 
apparent reference to the inundation, but there are seri¬ 
ous textual problems in these two (not quite parallel) 
verses. The Heb (Nip c al) verb grs, “be tossed/thrown about” 
(v 8b) is better suited to a violent sea (Isa 57:20), unlike 
the inundation (see discussion in Andersen and Freedman, 
Amos AB, 811—13). A somewhat similar description of the 
rising Nile occurs in Jer 46:7-8, where, in his attempt to 
reassert Egyptian dominance in the N, Pharaoh Neco 
(Necho II, 610-595 b.c.e.) likens his march into a devas¬ 
tating inundation, the “gushing” or “surging” (Heb g c s) 
waters of the many Delta rivers (nehardt). 

In the book of Isaiah (7:18), the predicted invasion of 
the Egyptian (or rather Kushite) army, summoned by 
Yahweh as judgment against Judah (cf. 5:26; discussion in 
Hayes and Irvine 1987: 137-38), is compared to a swarm 
or plague of flies from the streams/rivers of Egypt (Heb 
yPore miyrayim, i.e., the Delta of Lower Egypt). Many re¬ 
gard the reference to Egypt here as a later interpolation 
(e.g., Wildberger Jesaja 1—12 BKAT, 301-5; brief discus¬ 
sion in Clements Isaiah 1—39 NCBC, 89-90). Elsewhere 
(Isa 19:5-8), the downfall of Egypt is symbolized in part 
by the drying up of the Nile with its streams and canals 
(here Heb nahar, and yPor are all used interchangably ; 
compare Ezek 30:12). 

The RSV’s “Nile” in Isa 18:2 represents the traditional 
interpretation of Heb yam here; but, as the commentaries 
reveal, the first two verses of this chapter are fraught with 
textual and historical difficulties. Others (e.g., Clements 
Isaiah 1-39 NCBC, 164; Hayes and Irvine 1987: 254; note 
also NJPS) prefer “sea” (i.e., the Mediterranean), a reading 
partially dependent upon one’s view of the origin (Kush 
or Jerusalem?) and destination (Assyria, Jerusalem, or even 
Kush?) of the messengers of v 2 (discussion in Wildberger 
Jesaja 13-27 BKAT, 678-89; Kaiser Isaiah 13-39 OTL. 89- 
94; Hayes and Irvine 1987: 252—55; note the interpreta¬ 
tion of Ezek 30:9). In his oracle against Tyre, the First 
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Isaiah (23:1-3) comments upon the productive trade rela¬ 
tions between the N Levantine coast and Egypt: “her 
[Tyre’s] revenue came from the grain [lit. “seed”] of Shi- 
hor, and from the harvest of the Nile” (Heb y?or, omitted 
in LXX; on Shihor, see Bietak in LA 5: 623—26). The RSV 
rendering of Isa 23:10, “Overflow [Heb Hbri] your land 
like the Nile,” is generally emended, with support from 
Qumran and the LXX, to “Till [Heb Hbdi] your land like 
the Nile” (although the meaning of the verse as a whole is 
still unclear; see NJPS and the suggestions of Wildberger 
Jesaja 13-27 BKAT, 857; Hayes and Irvine 1987: 292). 

In 2 Kgs 19:23-24 ( = Isa 37:24-25), the Neo-Assyrian 
monarch, Sennacherib, boasts of his exploits in Lebanon 
and, following the traditional interpretation, Egypt. Evi¬ 
dence for the latter derives from the phrase yPdre major, 
“the streams/rivers of Masor,” rendered by RSV and others 
(NJPS, NEB) as “streams of Egypt.” Here masor is taken as 
a variant for misrayim, the common term for Egypt. This 
view, however, has not gone unchallenged (e.g., Calderone 
1961). Tawil (1982: 199-202) suggests that Heb masor 
should be identified with the Mesopotamian geographical 
site sade Musn, Mount Musur, and that the biblical account 
(19:24 = 37:25) is actually a reference to Sennacherib’s 
construction of irrigation works in this area (modern Jebel 
Bashiqah, E of Khorsabad) for the city of Nineveh. Al¬ 
though, as he admits (201, note 34), the presence of yPore 
major in Isa 19:6, a clear reference to Egypt, remains 
unexplained. 

The prophet Nahum (3:8-10) compares the fall of Nin¬ 
eveh (612 b.c.e.) to the earlier Assyrian sack of Thebes 
“that sat by the Nile” in Upper (southern) Egypt (663 
b.c.e.). The references to rivers/streams (yPorim), water(s) 
(mayim), and sea (yam) in Nahum’s portrayal of this S 
Egyptian city have caused difficulties (although yam could 
refer to the Nile, as in Isaiah 19 above, and Nahum’s 
description may reflect a knowledge of this chapter). As 
earlier scholars have noted, this description of Thebes is 
more suited to a typical city of the Delta (see Spiegelberg 
1904: 33; Muller 1903; Simons GTTOT, 474; on Delta 
cities, Bietak 1979: 100-1), and later tradition (e.g., Je¬ 
rome) identified Heb NcP-Wion (Thebes) with Alexandria 
(see Doorslaer 1949). However, Nahum’s description of 
Thebes as insular and aquatically fortified may draw from 
his own limited knowledge of Egyptian cities, which in¬ 
cluded only those of the Delta, as opposed to the lesser- 
known cities (at least to the inhabitants of Palestine) of 
Upper (southern) Egypt (but see Schneider 1988, who 
defends the prophet’s description as accurate and possibly 
reflecting a personal knowledge of the city). 

In Ezekiel’s oracles against Egypt (Ezekiel 29-32), the 
pharaoh is like the “great sea creature [Heb hattannim 
haggddol] lying [in the sense of “at ease”?] in the midst of 
his rivers {yPorayw], who says ‘My Nile [MT sg. yPon] is my 
own, I made it [for?] myself’ ” (29:3; see Freedy and 
Redford 1970: 471; Boadt 1980: 26-30; see also v 9 and 
32:2-3). Through this statement, the pharaoh proudly 
asserts his sole ownership of and sovereignty over Egypt, 
and such hubris, of course, does not go unpunished. To 
continue the metaphor, Yahweh will hook the animal and 
leave him to rot out of water, with his carcass as food for 
the “beasts of the earth and birds of the air” (v 5; note the 
cosmic dimensions of this event in 32:3-8). While Heb 


yPor is used exclusively in 29:3-5 and 9, other related 
passages (32:2, 14) vary with yam , ndhdr, and mayim. There 
is disagreement over the interpretation of Heb tannim in 
29:2 and 32:2 (generally read tannin; see Zimmerli Ezekiel 
2 Hermeneia, 106; Boadt 1980: 26-27). Since the seminal 
work of Gunkel ( Schopfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit, 
1895), a number of scholars have advocated a mythological 
context for this passage, identifying Ezekiel’s tannim with 
the well-known sea creature or dragon subdued (or requir¬ 
ing subjugation) by Yahweh (e.g., Isa 27:1; 51:9; Ps 74:13; 
for Gunkel, see translation of selected passages in Ander¬ 
son 1984: 25-52; discussion in Boadt 1980: 26-27; Day 
1985: 94-95). Others (e.g., Cooke Ezekiel ICC, 325-26) 
reject this view, rendering tannim as “crocodile,” a creature 
familiar in Egyptian literature (e.g., Westcar Pap., see 
Simpson 1973: 17—18, 30; Admonitions of Ipuwer, see 
Lichtheim AEL 1: 151; Book of the Dead, see Allen 1974: 
29, 41—43, 65, etc.; see Stead 1986: 69 for illustration; in 
general, Brunner-Traut in LA 3: 791-801). According to 
Zimmerli Ezekiel 2, 111, this mythological monster has 
already been demythologized in Ezekiel, and “what’should 
be thought of in the first instance is the crocodile.” He 
then draws attention to the often quoted phrase from the 
Poetical Stela of Thutmose III, where Amun-Re says of 
the king, “I let them [the king’s enemies] see your majesty 
as a crocodile [dpi], master of terror in the water, unap¬ 
proached” (Urk. IV, 616, line 9; translation from Lichtheim 
AEL 2: 37). However, the relevance of this text for Ezekiel 
is greatly diminished when one notes that in the same 
poem, Amun also caused the king’s foes to see him as 
(among other things) a youthful bull, a fearsome lion, a 
falcon(?) (Eg nb dm3t, lit “lord of wing”) pouncing on its 
prey, and a jackal. A more fruitful, although highly spec¬ 
ulative, approach to the question of Egyptian parallels 
might be found in those inscriptions or reliefs assigning 
royal attributes (e.g., through assimilation with Re, Horus, 
or Osiris) to the Egyptian deity Sobek (Gk Suchos), repre¬ 
sented in the form of a crocodile, a human body with a 
crocodile head, or fetish; not unnaturally, Sobek is also 
closely associated with the Nile (e.g., “Lord of the Nile”) 
and is protected by its fish (see Brovarski in LA 5: 995- 
1031, esp. 999-1000; compare Ezek 29:4-5). But even the 
existence of suitable Egyptian parallels need not imply 
conscious borrowing by the biblical writer. 

In a handful of passages, yefor is unrelated to the Nile 
or Egypt: Isa 33:21 (the broad rivers of the restored Zion); 
Job 28:10 (man-made channels cut through rock); and 
Dan 12:5-7 (the shore of the Tigris [?], compare 10:4). 
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John R. Huddlestun 

GEOGRAPHY 

The most remarkable of the ancient world s river sys¬ 
tems (Hurst 1925; 1957; Hurst and Phillips 1931), the Nile 
formed an indispensable resource for Egypt and a series 
of cultures in Nubia and Sudan in Ancient times. 


A. Course and Hydrology. 

1. White Nile. 

2. Blue Nile. 

3. Main Nile. 

B. Inundation. 

C. Nile North of Khartoum. 

1. Development. 

2. Inundation and occupation. 

D. Land and Water. 

1. Natural irrigation. 

2. Nile and Egyptian Agriculture. 

E. Nile in Egyptian Religion. 


A. Course and Hydrology 

1. White Nile. The sources of the Nile lie 6,671 km 
from the river’s mouths, in the Kagera river system in 
Central Africa which empties into Lake Victoria, the larg¬ 
est freshwater lake in the Eastern Hemisphere. The Vic¬ 
toria Nile leaves the lake, flowing over the Owen and Ripon 
falls, and enters shallow and swampy Lake Kioga. The 
river then flows through more rapids to the edge of the 
Central African rift at Murchison Falls, entering Lake 
Albert with a volume of 10.7 G mVyear (billions of cubic 
meters). The Albert Nile descends from the lake 153 m in 
its 156 km course to the Uganda-Sudan border. The river, 
here known as the Bahr el Gebel (River of the Mountain), 
flows to the great swampy Sudd (Block) with a volume of 
26.5 G m 3 /year, where despite the addition of the Bahr el 
Ghazal (Gazelle River), evaporation and percolation reduce 
the volume of water that leaves the Sudd as the White Nile 
(Bahr el-Abyad) to only 14.24 G m s /year. The Sobat, which 
rises in the Ethiopian highlands, the last significant tribu¬ 
tary to the White Nile, brings the flow to 25.2 G m 3 /year, 
its volume at Khartoum (Kleinschroth 1977: 158—59). 

2. Blue Nile. From Lake Tana in the N Ethiopian high- 
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land, the Blue Nile (Bahr el-Azraq) flows 900 km to Ro- 
sieres Dam in Sudan, descending 1,300 m, partly through 
a spectacular gorge (Williams and Williams 1980: 212), 
and receiving numerous tributaries. The rivers Dinder 
and Rahad join the Blue Nile below Rosieres to make a 
total flow of some 51.4 G m 3 /year (Kleinschroth 1977: 
159). 

3. Main Nile. The Blue and the White Niles join at 
Khartoum, and the river receives the addition of the 
seasonal Atbara north of the Sixth Cataract to make up 
the annual volume at Aswan of 84 G m 3 /year, the last 
addition to the Nile for 2,700 km when it empties into the 
Mediterranean (Kleinschroth 1977: 159). 

B. Inundation 

For nine months, the river’s water comes primarily from 
the White Nile. Most of the Nile’s flow occurs in a three- 
month inundation season from August to October, when 
monsoon rains in Ethiopia swell the Sobat, the Blue Nile, 
and the Atbara to make up 95 percent of the Nile’s volume 
for the season, the inundation being more than 80 percent 
for the entire year. The inundation is quite irregular, and 
the total volume has varied from a low of 41 G m 3 /year in 
1913/14 to 151 G m 3 /year in 1878-79 (Kleinschroth 1977: 
159). 

C. Nile North of Khartoum 

Six cataracts divide the Nile into moderately sloped 
navigable reaches and regulate the speed of the inunda¬ 
tion. From Aswan, the Nile descends somewhat less than 1 
m for every 10 km. The river follows a valley at the edge 
of the Eastern Desert plateau that varies from the Nile’s 
own width to about 15 km which often encloses the valley 
between high cliffs (Kleinschroth 1977: 159; Rushdi Said 
1975: 12-13 and 31-32). Below the First Cataract, the 
valley becomes wider, especially north of the great bend at 
Nag Hammadi. North of Cairo, the cliffs disappear and 
the Nile divides, now into two branches (Rosetta and Dam- 
ietta), in ancient times into seven (Bietak 1975: 75-98), 
forming the great fertile Egyptian Delta, some 150 x 245 
km. 

1. Development. The Nile Valley, a graben, and the 
Delta were filled with hundreds of meters of sediment, 
beginning in mid-Tertiary times (Williams and Williams 
1980: 218-20), but the gray-black alluvium that forms the 
agricultural plain is a thin surface that has been deposited 
in the last 30,000 years (Rushdi Said 1975: 30-32). The 
Nile berms are above the plain, which slopes downward 
toward the edges (Bietak 1975: 53-54; Butzer 1976: 15- 
17). The banks of different courses generally paralleled 
the river as natural dikes. 

2. Inundation and Occupation. The broad valley and 
the annual silt-laden inundation make possible a lush 
vegetation on the floodplain and an almost miraculous 
agricultural productivity. The inundation (6-8 m above 
low water) covers the land about 1.5—2 m deep for about 
45 days. Its timing is right to allow grain plants to mature 
in the winter without further watering. The inundation’s 
soaking removes soil-damaging salts and leaves a thin (ca. 
1 mm) layer of fresh silt with new nitrogen to renew the 
land. The silt increased the height of the land about one 
meter per millennium, broadening the valley floor and 


filling lower, swampy areas more rapidly than higher ones, 
an important long-term change (Rushdi Said 1975: 33). 

D. Land and Water 

Based on the distribution of water, different modes of 
occupying the Egyptian valley can be characterized as 
“natural irrigation,” basin irrigation, perennial irrigation, 
and artificial irrigation (Willcocks and Craig 1913: 299- 
426; Schenkel 1978: 21-23). 

1. Natural Irrigation. The simplest agriculture in the 
valley involved no modification of the flood. As the river 
receded, a cultivator would follow its progressive fall with 
rows of plantings. Probably derived from seasonal playa 
agriculture, this technique appears elsewhere in Africa 
where shallow seasonal bodies of water occur (McIntosh 
and McIntosh 1984: 159; Butzer 1976: 19). It was recently 
used in parts of Nubia and where irrigation is not practi¬ 
cable, and it is sometimes enhanced by terracing or by the 
erection of small dam-traps which create mud flats in the 
braided channels of the Second Cataract (Vercoutter 1966: 
161-63, pis. XVI-XVII). 

The condition of the land could be unpredictable even 
when floods were normal. The river’s eroding meanders 
and changing bed continuously altered the landscape, and 
the location of “good” floods would change (Russell 1966: 
78-79; see Rushdi Said 1975: 37-38; Butzer 1976: fig. 1), 
so in a thirty-year period, only a few Niles were ideal, and 
many were too high or too low. Land usable one year 
might not be adequately watered, silted, or drained the 
next. The silt provided sufficient fertility for planting 
grain only every second year or two years out of five 
(Girard 1824: 137-48; Baer 1971), and with the variable 
inundation, a field’s fallow cycle could not be anticipated 
and land ownership would be difficult. Even with irriga¬ 
tion, villages could be difficult to site (Russell 1966: 79). 

2. Nile and Egyptian Agriculture. Egypt developed 
complementary agricultural practices, engineering works, 
economic arrangements, and administrative measures that 
formed the basis of its monumental civilization. 

a. Agricultural Cycle. Egyptians raised many garden 
crops and other specialized products, but the agricultural 
cycle was dominated by the cultivation of grains, generally 
barley and millet, and raising livestock, goats, sheep, and 
cattle. These two activities were mutually dependent. Grain 
was alternated with fallow, but alternation with nitrogen- 
enriching crops, as done more recently, was apparently 
not practiced. Animals were fed on straw from the fields 
and they foraged in the fallow fields, where their drop¬ 
pings helped enrich the soil (Willcocks and Craig 1913: 
762; Baer 1971; LA 2: 934-35). 

The population, about 2.5-4.5 million, about 1/5 urban, 
was supported by cultivation of somewhat less than half 
the arable land in any one year (for estimates, see Baer 
1962: 42—44; 1971; for the fallow cycle, see Girard 1824: 
141). Much land was privately owned, but large areas were 
controlled by the ruler and cults (Baer 1962: 32-33; 
Hughes 1952: 74). Most cultivators sought favorably inun¬ 
dated land to lease in a single year for about 1/3-1/2 of 
the crop or other rent, in addition to any land they might 
possess (Baer 1962: 33—39; 1963: 9-16). Farmers often 
operated with associates and hired hands in teams 
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(Hughes 1952: 45, 49 note m, 68-69 note f; Baer 1963: 7; 
note household rations 18-22). 

b. Hydraulic Engineering: The Basin System. The 
most important element of Egyptian agriculture made the 
inundation perform more reliably, regulating the natural 
regime. At its simplest, the banks of the river were rein¬ 
forced, and transverse dikes were constructed between 
natural levees enclosing basins, which were carefully lev¬ 
eled to ensure even watering and deposition of silt (Butzer 
1976: 20; Baer 1971; Hurst 1957: 38-41; Girard 1824: 
10-13). In the 19th century, these generally varied in size 
from 2,000 to 40,000 acres, averaging about 7,000, but 
they could be made much smaller (Willcocks and Craig 
1913: 301; Baer 1971). An inlet canal, sometimes an 
abandoned channel, was dug to about halfway between the 
high and low Nile to lead water onto the fields, and a drain 
was dug to lead it off again. In Upper Egypt, the same 
canal could serve for both watering and drainage. At the 
appropriate time, the high Nile was let into the canal by 
cutting a closing bank, and 40-45 days later, the drain 
would be opened to clear the fields for planting. The 
simplest basin systems would be established by a village or 
a town (Hurst 1957: 39), but a considerable amount of 
yearly maintenance was necessary, backed by regular labor 
obligations (LA 2: 333-34; Goyon 1982: 64 n. 23). The 
effectiveness of basin irrigation could be greatly enhanced 
by large projects and its flexibility improved by complex 
refinements (Wilcocks and Craig 1913: 299-341). Never¬ 
theless, irrigation, like many mundane but very important 
functions, is not detailed in Egyptian sources (Baer 1971; 
Schenkel 1978: 25). Before the end of the New Kingdom, 
there are few unequivocal references to irrigation apart 
from some important texts in the First Intermediate Pe¬ 
riod (Schenkel 1978: 29-36) and the titles of some low- 
echelon officials in the New Kingdom (Endesfelder 1979: 
47-49). Irrigation was largely a local or mundane matter 
that rarely appears in representations and only occasion¬ 
ally in texts before the Ptolemaic period. Because it is first 
mentioned in inscriptions during the First Intermediate 
Period, an irrigation revolution has been postulated 
(Schenkel 1978; LA 1: 776-82). 

There is substantial evidence for hydraulic works much 
earlier (Schenkel 1978: 26-27). Before the First Dynasty, 
the monumental decorated mace-head of Scorpion (third 
predessor of Narmer) shows a hydraulic event no matter 
what ceremony was actually depicted. The pharaoh ap¬ 
pears with a hoe in his hand attended by a man with a 
basket and a second man with a sheaf. Below is what seems 
to be a canal with men, also holding hoes, partly in the 
water, and a palm revetted against the flood (Smith 1946: 
113-14, fig. 30; but see Schenkel 1978: 29; Helck 1987: 
97; LA 1: 1261-63). From Dynasty I, inundation levels 
were recorded in the annals, a systematic recording later 
intimately connected with the basin system (Jaritz 1986: 1- 
2). In the Old Kingdom, canals were built for shipping. 
Quays at royal mortuary complexes were located on the 
Memphite canal (LA 3: 10—12). A large (110 X 98 x 14 
m) masonry-faced dam across an Eastern Desert wadi, the 
Sadd el Kafara, was constructed in the Old Kingdom 
(Fahlbusch 1986; Garbrecht et al. 1983: Appendix B). 
Abundant evidence of early hydraulic engineering and 


careful measurement indicates indirectly that the basin 
complex was already in existence. 

c. Hydraulic Engineering: TFue Irrigation. As the land 
rose in ancient times, the canals gradually gained on the 
higher land and were extended to increase the area that 
could be irrigated using devices that would lift the water 
into a garden plot, devices such as the shadoof, lifting up 
to 3 m (Girard 1824: 17-18; LA 5: 520-21). In Ptolemaic 
times, the Archimedes’ screw was added, and later a simple 
ox-turned waterwheel with buckets or chambers (tambusha) 
which could lift water about a meter (Hurst 1957: 44-45). 
A wheel with a rope chain of pots or buckets (saqia) 
imported by Roman times from Persia was capable of 
lifting water up to even 10 m, making it possible to water 
large gardens and palm groves (Girard 1824: 20-22). 

Large projects such as the Old Kingdom Sadd el-Kafara 
were sponsored by the state. The most famous of these 
was the Lake Moeris (not to be confused with Birket 
Qarun) probably created in the southern Fayum in the 
Middle Kingdom (Herodotus 2: 148-50; Garbrecht 
1986b: 8-11). In the Ptolemaic period, this region was 
made much more productive with elaborate works (Bon- 
neau 1981; see also Eck 1986: 5-6). 

d. Government, Agriculture and Irrigation. Although 
not well represented in the texts, irrigation was an essential 
economic support of the Egyptian state, and the state at 
least indirectly became necessary for successful irrigation 
through its concern with agricultural output. Important 
measures complemented basin complexes and agricultural 
practices to make Egypt’s large population and continuity 
possible. Security against marauding invaders, animals, 
and social disorder, the fundamental obligation of the 
pharaonic state, was needed to keep enough of an active 
agricultural population (young males) on the land to main¬ 
tain the dikes and canals or even to prevent deliberate acts 
of destruction (Schenkel 1978: 27, also 29-31 and 55-87). 
Measurement of the inundation (Jaritz 1986: 2) together 
with taxes and rents paid in kind to institutions not only 
supported their own activities, but provided grain to be 
stored and available to alleviate famine (Schenkel 1978: 
37-49; see Genesis 41; LA 3: 84). In addition, governments 
and even officials undertook the resettlement of people on 
reclaimed land, an “internal colonization” (Goyon 1982: 
64; Schenkel 1978: 55-57, 65-67). 

e. Nile and Egyptian History. In four millennia, fail¬ 
ures were bound to occur (Butzer 1976: 26-38; 1984: 
106), and they could lead to famine, starvation, cannibal¬ 
ism, banditry, social disruption, and displacement. It is 
difficult to attribute specific periods of social disorder to 
Nile failure because disruption of normal agricultural rou¬ 
tines or grain supplies by war or mismanagement would 
have the same effect, but even some unusual Niles did not 
cause insuperable difficulties, as indicated by much more 
complete medieval records (Russell 1966). Relatively low 
Niles recorded in the Second Dynasty occur in a period of 
some conflict, but increasing prosperity is also shown in 
the development of royal complexes and the great private 
cemetery at Helwan (Butzer 1984: 106, 108; but see Sta- 
delmann 1985). Major disruptions at the end of the Old 
Kingdom are not accompanied by explicit documentation 
of poor Niles, but formulistic references to events that 
occur regularly in Egypt, such as dust storms that appear 
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in the khamsin season and shallow water (1 m), occur 
commonly (Willcocks 1889: 19); a famine at the end of the 
11th Dynasty may also have its origin in social or adminis¬ 
trative disruption (Bell 1971; Butzer 1984: 106—7, 108—9; 
see von Beckerath 1965, esp. p. 9). In late Dynasty XII 
and early Dynasty XIII, records of extremely high water 
in Nubia under the powerful Amenemhat III are not 
accompanied by evidence of chaos, despite a change of 
dynasty (Bell 1975; Butzer 1984: 107, 109; see Bietak 
1975: 63 n. 198; Vercoutter 1966). At the end of the New 
Kingdom, drastic rises in prices are accompanied by offi¬ 
cial corruption in the grain supply and by invasion and 
infiltration from Libya and Nubia that repeatedly dis¬ 
rupted work routines as far S as Thebes (CAH 2/2: 6lb- 
34; Butzer 1984: 107-8, 109-10; Baer 1962: 27-29). 
Shortage and disruption are correlated in late Ptolemaic 
and Roman times, attributed to rapacious administration 
and neglect. In medieval times, long periods of low Niles 
were accompanied by reduced population and a general¬ 
ized social weakening, sometimes even plagues, without 
sudden disruption (Russell 1966: 75, 77-82). 

Fragmentary and disputed evidence indicates that quite 
early, Egyptians developed agricultural practices, some 
irrigation technology, and institutions for storing and dis¬ 
tributing produce that were capable of dealing with almost 
any variation in the Nile. When these habits and institu¬ 
tions broke down, as when people avoided exactions or 
pestilence wiped out part of the population, the irrigation 
works deteriorated rapidly from neglect and Egypt was 
impoverished (Russell 1966: 71; Bonneau 1971: 189-98; 
Garbrecht 1986a: 10-11; Eck 1986: 20-22). If fluctuation 
in the inundation probably had limited effect on the 
course of Egyptian history, long-term changes may have 
been more influential. The deposition of silt, concentrated 
especially in the Delta (Rushdi Said 1975: 33-34; van den 
Brink et al. 1987), increased the area available there for 
cultivation so much that it became Egypt’s predominant 
region by the end of the New Kingdom, a position it has 
occupied to the present day. 

E. Nile in Egyptian Religion 

Despite its importance to Egypt, the Nile’s deity, Hapy, 
was not numbered among the great gods of the pantheon 
(Bonneau 1964: 229; LA 4: 485-88). God of the inunda¬ 
tion, Hapy had his own cults (see LA 4: 498-500), festival, 
and hymn (LA 4: 490-96), but was most often seen as the 
bringer of produce offerings. He is often shown covered 
with zigzag lines as though under water, a male figure with 
pendulous breasts, a large stomach, and a beard, wearing 
a papyrus bundle on his head. He typically appears as a 
pair of gods who tie the plants of Lower and Upper Egypt 
together on the side of a throne. Rows of Nile gods, one 
for each district or nome, alternately red and blue, bring 
offerings to the chief god of a temple (Bonneau 1964: 
223-29). Hapy was identified or clearly associated with 
many gods in their aspect of fruitfulness, but he was 
especially close to Nun, the primeval water which was 
connected to the inundation, as Hapy-Nun (Bonneau 
1964: 238-39), and to Osiris, joined with him as Hapy- 
Osiris (LA 4: 485-88; see also Bonneau 1964: 243-74). 
The first rising of the Nile at the Cataract was brought 
about by Khnum, with his associates Satis and Anukis 


(Bonneau 1964: 232—33), and the pharaoh was a guaran¬ 
tor of its fruitfulness (Bonneau 1982: 62-63, LA 6: 831- 
33). 
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Bruce B. Williams 

NIMRIM, THE WATERS OF (PLACE) [Heb me- 

nimrim]. Waters located in Moab and mentioned in oracles 
against Moab (Isa 15:6; Jer 48:34). The once fertile and 

well-watered region had become desolate and denuded. 


Eusebius and Jerome equated the Waters of Nimrim with 
Bennamerium N of Zoar (Lagarde 1887: 284, lines 32-34; 
143, lines 11-13). Modern scholarship has traced the name 
Nimrim to locations both NE and SE of the Dead Sea. Most 
scholars identify the Waters of Nimrim with the homo- 
nymic Wadi en-Numeirah, a small stream flowing W just 
above the Wadi el-Hesa. into the Dead Sea about 8-10 miles 
above its S end (e.g., Rudolph Jeremia, HAT, 2 265; Wildber- 
ger Jesaja BKAT, 616). The ruined site called Numeirah 
(M.R. 201059) which lies at the source of the Wadi en- 
Numeirah may have been the location of the ancient Moa¬ 
bite town. 

Other scholars hold that the ancient biblical name Beth- 
nimrah (Num 32:36; Josh 13:27), identified by many with 
Tell el-Bleibil (M.R. 2010146), survives in the name of the 
Roman-Byzantine site called Tell Nimrin (about 1 mile SW 
of Tell el-Bleibil), and suggest that the waters of the Wadi 
Nimrin may be a reference to the biblical Waters of Nimrim 
(e.g., Glueck 1943: 11). 

Given the association of the Waters of Nimrim with 
towns such as Zoar and Horonaim and the apparently 
southern escape route of the fugitives (cf. Isa 15:1-5), a 
southerly location of the Waters of Nimrim, while not 
proven, seems preferable. 
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Arthur J. Ferch 


NIMROD (PERSON) [Heb nimrod] . A pre-Israelite hero 
mentioned in Gen 10:8 (= I Chr 1:10), 9-12, and Mic 
5:5—Eng 5:6. The Genesis passage, part of the Table of 
Nations of chap. 10, but marked out from the rest by its 
narrative, not simply genealogical, character, is regularly 
assigned to J. It describes Nimrod, the first of the (post- 
Flood) heroes, as the son of Cush. As a hero he achieves 
proverbial renown as a hunter, and rules the land of 
Shinar/Babylonia, with its chief cities, Babylon, Erech/ 
Uruk, and Akkad/Agade. From there he extends his king¬ 
dom to Assyria, building Nineveh, Rehoboth-lr, Calah, 
and Resen. In Micah the land of Nimrod is put in parallel 
and thus presumably equated with the land of Assyria. 

The identity of Nimrod has been much debated. Three 
different approaches have been pursued. The first identi¬ 
fies Nimrod as a god, usually the Mesopotamian Ninurta 
or Marduk. The second would find in Nimrod a legendary 
Mesopotamian hero, either Gilgamesh or Lugalbanda, or 
a legendary eponym of Mesopotamia, parallel to the Ninos 
of Greek tradition. In the third approach, Nimrod has 
been equated with an historical personage, especially the 
Mesopotamian kings Sargon of Agade or Tukulti-Ninurta 
I of Assyria; less often, Nazimaruttash, a Kassite king of 
Babylonia, the Egyptian pharaoh Amenophis 111. or the 
Aramaean ruler Ben-Hadad. 

Deciding among this bewildering variety of identifica¬ 
tions is not easy. Since the Genesis text, especially, de¬ 
scribes human achievements in a Mesopotamian setting, 
one would expect a legendary hero, an eponym, or an 
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historical personage of Mesopotamia, not a god, even if 
the form “Nimrod” fits best as a Hebrew corruption and 
denigrative reinterpretation (“we will rebel” [ marad ]) of the 
divine names Ninurta or Marduk. A way to reconcile these 
alternatives is to suppose (so Speiser 1958) that Nimrod is 
a legendary hero, eponym, or historical personage whose 
name is an abbreviation of one formed with “Ninurta” or 
“Marduk,” like Tukulti-Ninurta I. 

In trying to narrow the options further, we may observe 
that the biblical representation of Nimrod seems to have 
drawn upon a multiplicity of Mesopotamian traditions. 
The mention of Babylon, Erech/Uruk, and Akkad/Agade 
points, on the one hand, to Babylonia. More specifically, 
the fact that Nimrod is based in Babylonia, from which he 
then extends his rule over Assyria (construing D assur in 
Gen 10:11 as the land, in the directional case, viz., “he 
went out to Assyria”), reflects, at the least, the long-stand¬ 
ing cultural superiority of Babylonia over Assyria. But 
there seems to be an implication of Babylonian political 
domination as well, for which the best background would 
be either before 2000 b.c., under the Agade or Ur III 
dynasties, or ca. 610-539 b.c., under Neo-Babylonian 
(Chaldean) rule. On the other hand, the likelihood that 
“Cush,” Nimrod’s father, stands for the Kassites (Akkadian 
Kassu/Kussu) and that “Shinar” reflects “Shanhara,” a des¬ 
ignation of Kassite Babylonia, points to the use of Babylo¬ 
nian traditions originating in Kassite times, i.e., from the 
later 2d millennium b.c. 

Assyria also forms a part of the imagery of the biblical 
Nimrod, particularly the Assyria of the Neo-Assyrian pe¬ 
riod (9th—7th centuries b.c,), when it dominated Babylo¬ 
nia. This is clear from the identification of the land of 
Nimrod with Assyria by the 8th-7th-century prophet Mi- 
cah. It also fits the picture of Nimrod as hunter in Genesis 
10, for this is a well-known royal motif in Mesopotamian 
literature and art which became especially prominent with 
the Neo-Assyrian kings. Finally, a Neo-Assyrian setting 
explains the Genesis 10 reference to Nineveh, Calah, Re- 
hoboth-Ir, and Resen. Calah (= modern Nimrud), 
founded apparently in the early 13th century b.c., only 
became a major capital with its grandiose revival by the 
Neo-Assyrian king Assurnasirpal II in the early 9th cen¬ 
tury. “Rehoboth-Ir” seems best explained as Assyrian rebit 
ah, “the public square of a city”; more specifically, given its 
position in v 11 next to Nineveh, it should be rebit Ninua, 
the large square complex of Nineveh which the 8th-7th- 
century Assyrian king, Sennacherib, boasted of enlarging 
as part of his great rebuilding of the city and establishment 
of it as the principal imperial capital. “Resen,” in turn, 
makes good sense as Assyrian nsnu, an aqueduct or canal, 
of which we know- two major examples in Assyrian history, 
both Neo-Assyrian: the Patti-hegalli, dug by Assurnasirpal 
II in the early 9th century in the area of Calah and 
restored by Esarhaddon in the early 7th; and the huge 
canal system around Nineveh, dug by Sennacherib in the 
late 8th—early 7th century. The Resen in Gen 10:12 which 
is said to be between Nineveh and Calah, could well be an 
echo, albeit a bit confused, of one or both of these enter¬ 
prises. 

The diverse traditions just sketched make it difficult to 
look only for one personage whom Nimrod is supposed to 
represent. Speiser’s proposal, for example, that Nimrod is 


the Middle Assyrian king Tukulti-Ninurta I may account 
for the connection with Cush, since it was a Kassite ruler 
whom Tukulti-Ninurta defeated in his conquest of Baby¬ 
lon. But it does not readily explain the hunting motif, as 
Speiser himself admits, since hunting is not found as a 
literary or artistic topos in the sources for Tukulti-Ninur- 
ta’s reign. Nor, obviously, can it fit the identifications of 
Rehoboth-Ir and Resen discussed above. 

It appears, thus, that Nimrod functions for the biblical 
writers as a legendary—and composite—eponym of Meso¬ 
potamia, and as such we should not expect to find any 
precision of historical reference. The parallel would be 
with the Ninos of Greek tradition, likewise the eponymous 
hero-founder of Assyria and its empire and likewise of 
composite background. Indeed, already in antiquity, Ni¬ 
nos was identified with Nimrod. 

Still, the Nimrod portrait does represent a reaction to 
certain Mesopotamian historical realities, and since the 
latest of these takes us into the 1st millennium b.c., specif¬ 
ically, the 9th-6th centuries, then perhaps it is this period 
when at least the present form of our portrait was fash¬ 
ioned. One can speculate that it was the great achievements 
of the Neo-Assyrian kings of the 9th-7th centuries that 
served as a particular impetus for the portrait. The rever¬ 
sal of perspective, however, whereby Nimrod moves from 
Babylonia to dominate Assyria, rather than vice versa, 
would not be expected if the portrait had been completely 
fixed in the Neo-Assyrian period. Hence, one may conjec¬ 
ture that the final form of the portrait, with this reversal, 
reflects the Neo-Babylonian exile. In this regard one may 
add that all three Babylonian cities in Gen 10:10, although 
founded much earlier, continued and flourished in Neo- 
Babylonian times; indeed, Akkad/Agade became the par¬ 
ticular focus of efforts to seek out and restore its ancient 
history. 

In postbiblical sources, Jewish, Christian, and Muslim, 
Nimrod was not forgotten. The attachment of his name to 
various ancient Mesopotamian ruins in Iraq, especially 
Calah, was only one aspect of the interest in remembering 
and elaborating on his hunting and military might. This 
power, however, was seen mostly negatively: Nimrod being 
singled out as the greatest sinner since the Flood, whose 
crowning evils were his claim to be divine and his willing¬ 
ness to sponsor the Tower of Babel. A few sources, how¬ 
ever, managed a more positive view-, describing his oppo¬ 
sition to the building of the Tower. For further discussion 
see EncMiqr 5: 872-73; RGG 4: 1496-97; Westermann 
Genesis 1-11 BKAT, 686-92. 
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Peter Machinist 

NIMSHI (PERSON) [Heb nimSi]. The father or grand¬ 
father of Jehu, king of Israel. Jehu is called “son of 
Nimshi” in 1 Kgs 19:16; 2 Kgs 9:20; and 2 Chr 22:7. He is 
called “son of Jehoshaphat, son of Nimshi” in 2 Kgs 9:2, 
14. See JEHU. The identification of Nimshi as Jehu’s 
grandfather is generally preferred, since the Heb ben is 
broader than the Eng “son,” and can be construed as 
“grandson,” “descendant,” or the like. It is often inferred 
that Nimshi was a more prominent figure than Jehosha¬ 
phat, though he is otherwise unknown today. Sanda 
(2 Kings EHAT, 93) conjectured that Nimshi might be a clan 
name, but its appearance as a personal name on a Samar- 
ian ostracon makes this hypothesis unnecessary. The ety¬ 
mology of the name is unsure. Sanda (1 Kings EHAT, 450) 
relates it to the same root as “Moses,” but this is unlikely; 
Noth (IPN, 230) cites an Arabic cognate for “mongoose.” 

Jerome T. Walsh 

NINEVEH (PLACE) [Heb nineweh]. The capital of As¬ 
syria in the last few decades of the Assyrian empire. The 
majority of the biblical references to Nineveh are to this 
period. Apart from these references there is the narrative 
in the Bible, Gen 10:11-12, regarding Nimrod, who was 
“a mighty hunter”; he began his kingdom at Babel (Baby¬ 
lonia) and then went into Assyria where he built four 
cities, two of which were Nineveh and Calah. 

In the Bible, Nineveh was regarded as the seat of the 
greatest enemy of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah and 
most biblical references are to its fall. Thus Jonah was 
commanded by the Lord to go to Nineveh to cry out 
against it because of its wickedness. See JONAH, BOOK 
OE In the book of Jonah we read the prophet’s attempts 
to avoid this divine commission, which included the flight 
by sea and being swallowed by a whale, before finally 
accepting his fate. The story of Jonah and Nineveh is 
referred to in the NT in Matt 12:40-41 and Luke 11:30- 
32. The tradition has continued at the site of Nineveh to 
the present time, for on one of the two mounds, Nebi 
Yunus, there is a mosque dedicated to the prophet Jonah 
(“Nebi Yunus” in Arabic) and inside this structure there 
hangs the bone of a whale. With regard to the fall of 
Nineveh, the entire book of Nahum (“an oracle concerning 
Nineveh”) gloats over this event, calling the Assyrian capi¬ 
tal “the bloody city, all full of lies and booty.” A brief 
description of Nineveh’s fall is found in Zeph 2:13. 

A. Location and Excavation 

The ancient site of Nineveh is still part of a major city, 
now called Mosul, which is the second largest city in the 
republic of Iraq. The site of Nineveh is on the east bank of 


the Tigris just a few kilometers downstream from the 
foothills of the Kurdish mountains. The modern city of 
Mosul has spread over onto the west bank of the Tigris. 
This region is an obvious location for a major settlement. 
The surrounding countryside was and still is a rich agri¬ 
cultural area. From the point of view of trade, Nineveh was 
on both the N-S trade route going up and down the Tigris 
and also straddled a major E-W route following along the 
S foothills of the Kurdish mountains. In its heyday the site 
of the city Nineveh covered an area with a circumference 
of approximately 7.75 miles (12.5 km). Within this circum¬ 
ference were two citadels or tells called respectively Kuyun- 
jik and Nebi Yunus, with the river Hosr flowing between 
them. Only the Kuyunjik mound has been extensively 
explored since on the other mound, Nebi Yunus, is located 
the major shrine dedicated to the prophet Jonah (Yunus). 
Because of the sacred nature of the latter mound it has 
remained virtually untouched by modern archaeologists. 

Although the location of the ancient city of Nineveh was 
never forgotten in native tradition, being preserved in 
medieval and modern Arabic sources, European explorers 
who were ignorant of this tradition remained confused 
about the location until the mid-19th century. In fact, 
even Sir Austin Henry Layard, one of the pioneer archae¬ 
ologists in Assyria, was misled to think that the site of 
Nimrud farther downstream was the location of ancient 
Nineveh and it was realized only later that it was actually 
the site of ancient Calah. Serious digging began at Nineveh 
in the mid-19th century by French and British explorers 
and excavation has continued at the site by various nation¬ 
alities, including Iraqis. Unlike the archaeological work at 
Asshur and Calah, however, excavations at Nineveh have 
usually been very sporadic and unsystematic. Nevertheless 
in the late 19th century the libraries of Ashurbanipal, our 
most important source for the history and culture of 
Assyria, were discovered here and taken to the British 
Museum. 

B. History 

The history of the city Nineveh is an integral part of the 
history of Assyria. Nineveh was one of the four great cities 
of Assyria, the others being ASSHUR, CALAH, and AR- 
BELA. The patron deity of Nineveh was Ishtar, goddess of 
love and war, who was also the patron deity of Arbela. The 
site of Nineveh was settled in prehistoric times but nothing 
is known of its history until the mid-3d millennium b.c. 
(ca. 2400 b.c.). At this time it was under the political 
control of the Old Akkadian kings in the south and there 
is a record that one of these kings, Manishtushu (ca, 2269- 
2255) rebuilt the temple of Ishtar. Nineveh does not ap¬ 
pear prominently in the historical record again until the 
time of Shamshi-Adad I (ca. 1813-1781 b.c.), who also 
restored the temple of Ishtar and mentioned the work of 
his predecessor, Manishtushu. Apart from these periods 
when Nineveh was ruled by foreign powers it generally was 
an autonomous city-state with no political links to the other 
cities in the Assyrian heartland. 

In the middle of the 2d millennium B.c. Nineveh came 
under the control of the kingdom of Mitanni but then was 
wrested from Mitanni by the rulers of the city-state of 
Asshur. This was the beginning of the creation of the 
country Assyria and from the reign of Assur-uballit I 
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(1363-1328 b.c.) Nineveh, together with the other cities of 
the Assyrian heartland, was regarded as an intregal part 
of the land of Assyria. During the period of the Middle 
Assyrian Empire the great Assyrian kings built extensively 
at Nineveh, concentrating on the temple of Ishtar. The 
early kings of the Neo-Assyrian Empire continued this 
policy of building at Nineveh. 

In the 7th century b.c. the city of Nineveh was trans¬ 
formed from being a major metropolis in Assyria to being 
the capital of the entire country and empire. This was the 
result of a decision by Sennacherib (704-681 b.c.) (cf. 1 
Kings 19; Isaiah 37). See SENNACHERIB. In choosing 
Nineveh as his capital, Sennacherib launched a massive 
rebuilding program there. He built a magnificent palace 
and cut a professional way right through the center of the 
city from the palace to the bridge crossing the Tigris. His 
workers constructed an intricate system of aqueducts and 
canals to bring water into the city to irrigate an extensive 
garden which he created. The transformed city was sur¬ 
rounded by an enormous wall with several fortified gates, 
the remains of which are still standing. Thereafter Nine¬ 
veh remained the capital of Assyria until the fall of the 
empire and the capture of the city itself in 612 b.c. by a 
coalition of Medes and Babylonians. 

A. Kirk Grayson 

NINLIL (DEITY). In Sumerian and subsequent Akka¬ 
dian mythology, a goddess of grain and the wife of the 
god ENLIL. Her temple was called the KPur, located in 
Nippur. Although she is the consort of the leading Sume¬ 
rian god, Enlil, Ninlil does not appear widely in the myth¬ 
ological texts. The two major works in which she figures 
are Enlil and Ninlil (Cooper 1980) and Enlil and Ninlil: The 
Marriage of Sud (Civil 1983). In the former text, Ninlil’s 
mother, Nunbarshegunu, prepares her for marriage with 
Enlil, but cautions her against meandering about alone. 
Ninlil disobeys, and Enlil, spotting her alone near a stream, 
ignores her pleas that she is not adequately prepared and 
rapes her. The gods brand Enlil a sex offender and banish 
him from Nippur. He opts to descend to the netherworld 
in exile. 

Ninlil, now pregnant with his child, the moon god 
Nanna-Su^en, attempts to follow Enlil. He, disguised as 
various netherworld functionaries, mates again with Ninlil, 
apparently wishing to produce chthonic offspring to take 
the place of Nanna Su 3 en in the Underworld. Ninlil does 
bear three such sons. Jacobsen (1976: 104) suggests that 
this tale is part of the cult of dying and reviving gods 
associated with fertility and the agricultural seasons. 

In the latter text, Enlil offends Sud and her mother by 
assuming Sud was a prostitute. However, he becomes infat¬ 
uated with her and asks her to marry him, but she mocks 
him and refuses. Enlil sends his messenger to Nanibgal, 
her mother, and placates them both with many gifts. 
Nanibgal concedes and allows Enlil to marry Sud, at which 
point her name is changed to Ninlil. 
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William J. Fulco 

NINURTA (DEITY). A Sumero-Akkadian god of the 
south wind and agriculture, but also of hunting and, 
especially during the militaristic Assyrian regimes of the 
early 1st millennium b.c., of warfare (EncRel 10:447-48). 
Early in the Sumerian period he was identified with Nin- 
girsu, the tutelary god of Lagash at the Eninnu temple 
and the special patron of King Gudea. The myths concern¬ 
ing Ningirsu and those about Ninurta seem eventually to 
have become interchangeable. 

Ninurta figures in a whole cycle of mythological texts, a 
corpus which has not yet been adequately studied. How¬ 
ever, the myths consistently associate Ninurta with one or 
another aspect of water and its management: life-giving 
storms, floods, dams, irrigation. The still enigmatic myth 
of the bird god Zu or Anzu ( ANET] 11-13, 514-17) deals 
with Ninurta and hydrology on a more cosmic level (see 
Jacobsen 1976: 131-34). 

Ninurta’s mate is either Gula or Baba, the latter more 
originally Ningirsu’s wife. Neither Gula nor Baba is prom¬ 
inent in the extant literature. Albright ( YGC, 138) and 
others associated Ninurta with the West Semitic god Ho* 
ron. 
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William J. Fulco 

NIPPUR (32°08'N; 45°03'E). The mounds of Nippur, 
located in the desert about 150 kms SE of Baghdad, stand 
today to a height of 18 meters above the alluvial plain. 
From the time of its establishment as a village along the 
Euphrates in the 6th millennium b.c. to its abandonment 
in the 9th century a.d., the site was almost continuously 
occupied, providing an archaeological record spanning 
7,000 years. The Sumerians considered Nippur one of 
their oldest and most sacred cities, and it was apparently 
one of the few Mesopotamian cities which had a special 
legal status involving certain tax-shelter privileges. It is 
also one of the few great cities of Mesopotamia which 
retained its ancient name in the memory of man for a 
thousand years after its abandonment. 

As the home of the temple of Enlil, the chief god of the 
Sumerian pantheon, Nippur was a sacred city of ancient 
Mesopotamia for thousands of years, but it was never a 
political capital. Throughout much of its history, control 
of the city and the sanction of its chief god, Enlil, were 
necessary to legitimize a ruler’s sovereignty over Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Nippur also served as a major scribal center. The 
approximately 50,000 cuneiform tablets excavated at the 
site constitute about 80 percent of the Sumerian literary 
texts known today; also found were administrative, legal, 
medical, and economic documents of major importance. 
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The location of the city on the linguistic and ethnic fron¬ 
tier between Sumer and Akkad gives the contents of these 
texts increased significance. 

From 1889—1990 Nippur was the focus of the first 
American excavation in the Near East, sponsored by the 
University of Pennsylvania. The excavators made rough 
plans of several major buildings, uncovered some impor¬ 
tant artifacts, and found many thousands of clay tablets. 
From 1948—52, three seasons of joint excavations were 
conducted by the University of Pennsylvania and the Ori¬ 
ental Institute of the University of Chicago at the Ekur 
(the Enlil Temple), and on Tablet Hill. From 1953-62, the 
American Schools of Oriental Research joined with the 
Chicago team for five seasons of work on the North Temple 
and the Inanna Temple. Finally, the Oriental Institute 
conducted ten seasons of work at the site between 1964 
and 1989, including excavation of the Parthian fortress at 
the Ekur, a temple and palace along with other structures 
on the West Mound, and outlying parts of the site to the 
SWandNE. 

Throughout much of its history, the walled city was an 
irregular rectangle measuring 1.0 by 1.6 km. The city 
covered approximately 150 hectares and had about nine 
gates. Branches of the Euphrates River ran W of the city 
and through the center of the city during some periods. 
The three major mounds which make up the site are 
traditionally called Temple Hill, Tablet Hill, and the West 
Mound. 

The Ekur, or temple precinct of Enlil, was sacred to this 
deity from at least the late 4th millennium to the mid-lst 
millennium b.c. The great ziggurat, or temple tower, was 
built by Ur-Nammu about 2000 b.c. The last major use of 
the area was as a Parthian fortification in the 1st century 
a.d. The Inanna Temple, nearby on Temple Hill, was 
sacred to this goddess from the 3d millennium to Parthian 
times. The North Temple was built in about 2300 b.c. 

Excavations at Tablet Hill have encountered dwellings 
and administrative buildings. On the West Mound excava¬ 
tors have found dwellings, a temple dating to the 3d to 1st 
millennium b.c., a Kassite palace (ca. 1300 b.c.), and a 
Parthian villa. The Islamic settlement was principally on 
the West Mound. 

Throughout its long occupation, the fortunes of the city 
of Nippur were often reflected by the size and quality of 
public construction by those in power in Mesopotamia. 
Strong rulers sponsored major building projects which 
coincided with times of prosperity. When the country was 
in a state of conflict or chaos, the economy of the city often 
suffered, the power of surrounding nomadic groups in¬ 
creased at the expense of urban dwellers, and major build¬ 
ing projects ceased. 

Although excavations at Nippur have not discovered the 
prehistoric settlement, the presence of thousands of 
sherds of the distinctive Hajji Mohammed phase of prehis¬ 
toric Ubaid pottery attests to settlement by the mid-6th 
millennium b.c. Similarly, hundreds of ceramic cones of a 
type used as architectural decoration in Protoliterate tem¬ 
ples found at the Enlil temple site attest to temple building 
here in the 4th millennium. Sumerian texts record a tra¬ 
dition at Nippur of the building of a temple to Enlil called 
the “Tummel.” It was built by Enmebaragesi, a king who is 


attested in fragmentary inscriptions dating to the ED II 
period. 

With the rise to power of the Semitic Akkadian dynasty 
under Sargon 1 (late 3d millennium), the Enlil temple 
became the focus of major royal building activity, and this 
central shrine became a repository of objects dedicated by 
the king. The North Temple was built at this time, and an 
archive of the Akkadian governor of Nippur has been 
excavated on the West Mound. 

It was not until the Sumerian revival marked by the rise 
of the Third Dynasty of Ur, however, that royal building 
projects made a major impact on the site which remains to 
the present day. Ur-Nammu, the first king of that dynasty, 
built a three-staged temple tower (ziggurat) for Enlil, as 
well as a series of courtyards and auxiliary temples which 
would be repaired and rebuilt on the same plan for the 
next 1,500 years. The Inanna Temple was also rebuilt 
during this dynasty, while the building or rebuilding of 
portions of the city wall set the boundaries for the city that 
would be maintained throughout the centuries. 

With the shift of control of S Mesopotamia to the Amo- 
rite Old Babylonian dynasty with its capital at Babylon, 
building continued at Nippur under kings such as Ham¬ 
murabi, but there was a shift of religious hegemony from 
Enlil of Nippur to the god Marduk of Babylon. Over the 
years, however, a cosmogony evolved in which some of the 
aspects of Enlil were combined with those of Marduk. 
Beginning about 1720 b.c. there is also evidence of a major 
economic crisis at Nippur, probably related to a lack of 
water, which may have resulted in a temporary abandon¬ 
ment of the city. 

The 14th century b.c., when control of S Mesopotamia 
had passed to a dynasty of Kassite kings which originated 
outside the country, marked a time of major building and 
rebuilding of temples at Nippur, as well as the city wall. 
An unusually vivid record of the city at this time is pre¬ 
served in a captioned plan drawn on a clay tablet. See Fig. 
NIR01. Also attested at Nippur during the Kassite dynasty 
is a palace on the West Mound. This palace fell into ruin 
and was abandoned, along with most of the rest of the city, 
by the mid 13th century, perhaps as a result of an Elamite 
raid on the city about 1224 b.c. In the ensuing centuries, 
there is little archaeological or textual evidence for activity 
at Nippur except at the Ekur. Occupation is attested again 
by the mid-8th century, however, by an archive of several 
hundred tablets which portray Nippur as a thriving town 
surrounded by Chaldaean and Aramaean tribes. 

The last major restoration of the precinct of Enlil was in 
the late 7th century b.c., during the rule of Assurbanipal, 
king of the N Assyrian dynasty which controlled all ol 
Mesopotamia along with much of the Near East. Assyria’s 
strength at Nippur, which included troops stationed there, 
enabled it to hold out to the end in the struggle between 
Assyria and the Chaldean tribes for control of Babylonia, 
even though it suffered a devastating siege. Nippur sup¬ 
ported Assyria until its final defeat by the Chaldeans in 
612 b.c. 

After the defeat of the Chaldean Babylonians by Cyrus 
in 539 b.c., Nippur continued to prosper under Achae- 
menid rule. An archive of tablets of the Murashu family 
(see MURASHU, ARCHIVE OF) reflects their financial 
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NIR01. City plan of Nippur, based on excavations and on a Kassite map ol ca. 
translated from McCown, Haines, and Hanson 1967: pi. A.) 


power at Nippur, where they owned mortgages on much 
of the land. They rented out canals, cattle, and fisheries, 
and loaned money at high interest rates to local landown¬ 
ers so that they might pay their taxes. 

The city continued to be occupied in the Seleucid pe¬ 
riod, and in the first centuries before and after the time of 
Christ it was the focus of massive building operations by 
the Parthians, who constructed an enormous fortress over 
and around the remains of the ziggurat and temple com¬ 
plex of Enlil. We know little about the character of occu¬ 
pation of the site during the rule of the Sassanian dynasty 
in the 3d to 7th centuries a.d., but the presence of pot¬ 
sherds attests occupation, and the Babylonian Talmud 
notes that important colonies of Jews lived at Nippur as 
well as at Babylon. A distinctive archaeological feature of 
this period are hundreds of incantation bowls, more than 


1300 b.c.e. Terms in quotation are translated from the Kassite map. (Redrawn and 


are known from any other site. While most are found 
today on the surface of the site, they have been found 
buried upside down beneath the floors in the corners of 
houses dating to the Sassanian period. The inner surface 
of each bowl is covered with an incantation in Syriac, 
Mandaic, or the “Jewish” dialect of Aramaic, written in a 
spiral from the center outward. Some of the incantations 
contain biblical quotations. There is often a crude drawing 
of a chained demon or spirit in the center of the bowl. 
These bowls were apparently designed to protect houses 
and their inhabitants from the demons and evil spirits 
which are named in the inscriptions. 

After several hundred years of Islamic occupation, prin¬ 
cipally on the West Mound, Nippur’s long history as an 
urban center came to an end. Throughout the 7,000 years 
in which Nippur was a major settlement, the Euphrates 
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and its branches shifted gradually from the E to the W, 
and the structure of the city shifted as well. Through time, 
it became increasingly difficult to divert water to the area; 
it was abandoned, and eventually became desert. 
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Judith A. Franke 

NISAN [Heb nisdn]. The first month of the Hebrew 
calendar, roughly corresponding to March-April. See 
CALENDARS (ANCIENT ISRAELITE AND EARLY 
JEWISH). 

NISROCH (DEITY) [Heb nisrdk\. According to 2 Kgs 
19:37 (Isa 37:38), the god in whose temple Sennacherib 
was assassinated. The identity of Nisroch is problematic, 
since Assyrian sources do not attest to any god with such a 
name. One possible candidate is the god Enlil, whose name 
was sometimes used as an epithet of the god Ashur, the 
chief god of Assyria. Another is Ninurta, the Assyrian god 
of war. But in both cases there are serious difficulties in 
reconciling the biblical form of the name with the forms 
preserved in Assyrian sources. 

A. Kirk Grayson 


NOADIAH (PERSON) [Heb no c adydh\. Var. MOETH. A 
personal name utilizing the verb y c d, which as Nip c al can 
mean “meet by appointment,” 'appear,” or “gather,” and 
the theophoric element yh. Translation possibilities include 
“Yahweh has revealed himself, has become manifest”— 
particularly through the birth of a child (1PN, 184), “Yah¬ 
weh has met by appointment,” “Yahweh has gathered 
together” (Myers 1987: 766). Brockington (Ezra, Nehemiah 
and Esther Century Bible, 104) suggests “Yahweh has kept 
his appointment,” envisioning a connection with mo c ed 
(“appointed meeting”) in the designation of the tabernacle 
as “tent of meeting.” Some, such as Odelain and Seguineau 
(1981: 284), BDB (418), and White (HDB, 555), render it 
“encounter, meeting with Yah.” This name is born by two 
individuals in the Hebrew Bible. 

1. The son of Binnui and one of two Levites who were 
“with them,” i.e., Meremoth and Eleazar, when Ezra and 
those with him brought into “the house of our God” the 
silver, gold, and vessels and weighed them into Meremoth’s 
hands (Ezra 8:33). Gunneweg (Esra KAT, 157) believes 
these personal names are secondary additions to a tradi¬ 


tion in which the personalities were all anonymous. In the 
1 Esdr 8:62—Eng 8:63 account of this event, the second 
of the two Levites is Moeth Sabannou , which Bewer (1922: 
78) believes is a corruption of Noadeia Banaiou. 

2. The prophetess (MT hannebfdh) or prophet (LXX 
prophetf) who, along with other unnamed prophets (MT 
hannebPim; Codex Alexandrinus ton propheton) or priests 
(Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus hiereon) contributed to 
“making me (i.e., Nehemiah) afraid” (Neh 6:14). Else¬ 
where this charge is levied against (v 13) the one spoken 
of in v 12 who “spoke the prophecy against me.” Where 
this speaker is understood to be Shemaiah (v 10) some 
(Brockington Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther Century Bible, 
156; Williamson Ezra, Nehemiah WBC, 260) find it strange 
that rather than Shemaiah, elsewhere unknown Noadiah 
(Codex Alexandrinus Noadia; Codices Vaticanus and Sin¬ 
aiticus Noadia) is mentioned in this imprecation in which 
God is called upon to “remember” (Heb zakrah + le) the 
threateners. Clines (Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther NCBC, 176) 
even wonders if Noadiah was Shemaiah’s wife! Drawing 
upon the Lucianic recension of the LXX, which reads 
“warned” (Gk enouthetoun, reflecting Heb mbynym) instead 
of “fearing” (LXX phobenzontes = MT myPym) and thus 
changes the imprecation of v 14a to a supplication in v 
14b, Batten (Ezra and Nehemiah ICC, 258) suggests that 
Noadiah was working for Nehemiah. However, the minis¬ 
cule manuscripts representing this Lucianic recension omit 
the personal name Noadiah and read instead ge t$ Qd^lhodf 
%prophetidi, “the song/way the prophetess.” Ehrlich (1914: 
198—99) argues that the one being spoken of in vv 10-12 
is not Shemaiah, who is only referred to as the owner of 
the house mentioned in v 10. He believes Noadiah, possibly 
in a position of high authority, functions as the false 
prophet (not prophetess!) who speaks the words in v 10 
(he believes the verb form nufd is a corruption of nufdyh) 
and is referred to in v 12. 
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Rodney H. Shearer 


NOAH (PERSON) [Heb noah, no c d]. 1. The son of La¬ 
ntech who, along with his family, survived the Flood (Gen 
5:28-9:29; Heb noah). See NOAH AND THE ARK. 

2. One of the five daughters of Zelophehad son ol 
Hepher of the tribe of Manasseh (Num 26:33; 27:1-11; 
36:1-12; Josh 17:3-6; Heb no c d; cf. 1 Chr7:15). Noah and 
her sisters petitioned to receive legal status as heirs because 
their father had no sons (Num 27:1-4). Their request was 
granted provided that they marry within their father’s 
tribe (Num 27:5-7; 36:1-9). Noah and her sisters followed 
the divine ruling on their case and married cousins oil 
their father’s side (Num 36:12). Hence their inheritance 
remained in their father’s tribe. Scholarly interest in the 
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daughters of Zelophehad has focused on questions related 
to the prehistory of the story of the daughters (e.g., the 
relationship of the daughters to places—here the mention 
of the name Noah as a district in the Samaria Ostracon 50 
is relevant [Lemaire 1972]); its sources, development, 
form, purpose, and historicity; its significance for the 
study of Israelite case law (Weingreen 1966); the relation¬ 
ship of Manasseh and its subclans of traditions about 
settlement to the east and west of the Jordan (Snaith 1966); 
the rights of women (Sakenfeld 1982); and more recently 
its positioning in terms of the literary and theological 
shaping of the book of Numbers (Olson 1985). 
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NOAH AND THE ARK. This entry consists of two 
articles. The first focuses on the biblical hero of the Flood 
(Gen 5:28-9:29) who later became the subject of Jewish 
and Christian legend. The second article focuses on the 
ark itself and the claims through the ages that its remains 
have survived. 

THE HERO OF THE FLOOD 


A. Introduction 

1. Name 

2. Flood Heroes in Other Ancient Literature 

B. Noah in Judeo-Christian Tradition 

1. Hebrew Bible 

2. Apocrypha 

3. Genesis Apocryphon 

4. New Testament 

5. Pseudepigrapha 


A. Introduction 

In the genealogical reckoning of Gen 5:28-29, Noah is 
introduced as a son of the 182-year-old Lamech. Noah 
stands at the end of the era that is now to be destroyed, 
the era that has lasted more than 1,500 years since the 
beginning of the world when the first human couple was 
created. 

According to the genealogies of Genesis 4 and 5, there 
have been 7-10, depending on how we count them, gen¬ 
erations starting with that of Adam and Eve up to Noah’s 
generation. However, the narrative tradition hurries 
through the same 1,656 years in just three generations, 
beginning with that of Adam and Eve, followed by that of 
Cain and Abel, and now of Noah and his family. Then the 
Flood sweeps over—only Noah’s family is saved, because 


“Noah was a righteous man; he was blameless in his time; 
with God Noah walked” (Gen 6:9). Thus, Noah is the one 
who is saved, guarded by the covenant of the rainbow, and 
in turn is destined to save humanity. He is the father of 
the new era; he is the father of Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
whose offspring are going to repopulate the entire world 
after the Flood (Gen 10:1-32). Noah is an epoch divider 
figure as well as a bridge between the quasi-mythological 
history and a more humanly accountable history. 

In these early chapters of Genesis a complex image of 
Noah emerges. The later chapters and books variously 
refer to Noah specifically by name or obliquely by alluding 
to many aspects of Noah and the Flood Story, In the 
following sections the major significance of Noah and his 
ancient counterparts and some of the more obvious refer¬ 
ences and allusions to him are examined. 

1. Name. No firm etymology for the name Noah (Jleb 
Noah, Gk Noe) has been established, but it is generally 
derived from the verb root nwh , to rest, settle down, 
repose, etc.; thus “Noah” may mean “to rest.” Whatever 
“Noah,” spelled consonantally as nh , may have meant orig¬ 
inally, the genealogy (Gen 5:29) gives us a folk etymology 
that Noah (nh) is to bring us comfort ( nhm , Pi c el , to com¬ 
fort, console: Nip c al, to be sorry, console oneself); thus nh 
is associated aurally to nhm , making Noah the bringer of 
comfort (nhm) from labor (derived from c sh) and toil (de¬ 
rived from c fb). 

It is not fortuitous that when the Flood Story introduces 
Noah, these very same roots, nhm, c sh, and c $b, are repeated 
in the same order: “And the Lord was sorry [nhm] that he 
had made [ c sh] man on the earth and it grieved [ c $b] him 
to his heart”—(Gen 6:6). 

The wordplay involving nhm continues; “And the Lord 
said, ‘I will blot out [mhh] man whom I have created’ ” (Gen 
6:7). Here the two key consonants h and m are reversed. 
The wordplay still goes on as “Noah [nh] found favor [hn] 
in the eyes of the Lord” (Gen 6:8); note here the two 
consonants of the name are also reversed. Furthermore, 
Noah begets a son named Ham ( hm , Gen 6:10), relating 
assonantally to nhm, “comfort,” but substantially to hms , 
“violence”; “and the earth was corrupt in the eyes of God 
and the earth was filled with violence [hms\' (Gen 6:11). 
“Noah” (nh) and “violence” (hms) are picked up again in 
Gen 6:13 and the wordplay extends to the word mhw$, 
“outside,” in Gen 6:14, as Noah is to “pitch it (the ark) with 
pitch inside and outside [mhwf].” 

Moreover, observe that Ham is introduced soon after 
the initial episode of the story, namely, the sexual involve¬ 
ment of the sons of gods with the daughters of men (Gen 
6:1-4), and then he finds himself in a sexual offense 
against Noah at the final episode of the story (Gen 9:18- 
29). These two episodes of sexual intrigue frame the story, 
and Ham is closely associated with both of them. 

The notion of mhh, “blotting out,” as a result of the 
Lord’s “regret” (nhm) terminates in the central episode of 
the devastating flood destruction (Gen 7:17-24), where 
that verb is used both actively and passively: “and he 
blotted out [ymh] every living thing that was upon the face 
of the ground . . . and they were blotted out [ymhw ] from 
the earth” (Gen 7:23). The idea of the name Noah, "rest,” 
is fittingly echoed where the ark securely rests (tnh) after 
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150 days of water ordeal, yet the dove (ywnh) could not 
find the place to rest (mnwh) its foot (Gen 8:9). 

Many words that are loosely associated with the name 
Noah are used in a cluster at the beginning of the story. 
These same words are then distributed in strategic posi¬ 
tions throughout the story, helping to unify the story and 
to make it unmistakably Noah’s Flood Story. 

2. Flood Heroes in Other Ancient Literature, 
a. Mesopotamian. Noah as the Flood hero has many coun¬ 
terparts in ancient literature. To begin with, the Sumerian 
and Akkadian genealogical material as well as the epic 
tradition preserved various names of the righteous Flood 
hero, who stands exactly at the same relative position in 
world history as Noah, that is, at the end of the mytholog¬ 
ical, primeval historical era, ushering in a new, more 
concretely historical era. The Flood, thus, serves as an 
epoch divider. The main difference between Noah and his 
Mesopotamian counterparts is that Noah dies, while the 
other Flood heroes seem to gain immortality (Cohen 
1974). See FLOOD. 

(1) The Sumerian Deluge Story. The Sumerian coun¬ 
terpart of Noah is Ziusudra (meaning “life of prolonged 
day(s)”), the son of Ubartutu of Shuruppak. He is the 
Flood hero and epoch divider who becomes immortal. 
This is known from both the genealogical tradition found 
in the Sumerian king list (Jacobsen 1939) and from the 
narrative tradition as preserved in the Sumerian Deluge 
Story (ANET, 42-44; Civil 1969). 

The 6-column text of the Sumerian Deluge Story is 
badly broken; the major portion of each column is gone. 
Only about one fourth (approximately 70 out of 300 lines) 
of the story remains, and even that is preserved imper¬ 
fectly. But the text includes more than the Flood Story. In 
column 1, there appears to be one or two episodes of 
earlier destructions of humankind long before the Flood. 
The text also recalls the creation by Anu, Enlil, Enki, and 
Ninhursag of the black-headed people, i.e., the Mesopota¬ 
mians. The kingship and civilization are established, and 
the name of five antediluvian cities, which we know from 
the Sumerian King List and to which different gods are 
assigned, are listed in column 2. The pious king Ziusudra 
is praying in column 3 and the impending flood is an¬ 
nounced in column 4. The Flood rages, Ziusudra is saved, 
and he offers a sacrifice in column 5. The earth is repopu¬ 
lated and Ziusudra becomes immortal and lives in Dilmun 
in column 6. The rest of the tablet is broken off. 

(2) Gilgamesh XI. The best preserved Mesopotamian 
Flood narrative, however, is found in Tablet 11 of the 
Akkadian Gilgamesh epic. It provides so far the clearest 
parallel to Noah’s flood story. The creator and magician 
god Enki/Ea cleverly communicates to Utnapishtim (for 
the meaning of the name, see below), whose nickname is 
Atrahasis (meaning “exceedingly wise”), about the im¬ 
pending disaster and instructs him to build a cubical ship 
with six stories and nine sections and to save himself and 
his family. The Flood rages for seven days; everyone dies 
except the Utnapishtim family, the seed of all living crea¬ 
tures, and all the craftsmen. The ship rests on the top of 
the Mount Nasir, a bird is let out to check the water level, 
and Utnapishtim offers a sacrifice over which the hungry 
gods gather like flies. Utnapishtim is granted immortality 
by the gods. According to Anne D. Kilmer (1987b) we 


perhaps can even recover a rainbow covenant motif from 
the enigmatic passage describing Ishtar’s colorful necklace 
of lapis lazuli and her promise: 

Then she [Nintu] approached the big flies 

Which Anu had made and was carrying . . . 

Let these flies be the lapis around my neck 

That I may remember it [every(?)] day [and forever(?)] 

(Atrahasis, 3.5.46-6.4) 

The parallel passage in Gilgamesh is: 

When at last the Great Goddess arrived, 

She lifted up the great flies [jewels] which Anu had 
made light-heartedly[P] 

“These gods—verily [by] the lapis round my neck and I 
shall not forget 

These days—surely I will remember forever and not 
forget.” 

(Gilgamesh XI 162-169) 

Enki then chastises Enlil for sending the most destructive 
flood instead of a less severe disaster, such as a lion or a 
famine, to “diminish mankind.” In response Enlil makes 
Utnapishtim immortal. 

The Flood hero himself, reluctantly at first, narrates this 
Flood Story to Gilgamesh, who is questing immortality and 
thinks that he too may obtain it by consulting Utnapishtim. 
Thus the rest of the Gilgamesh Epic offers no contextual 
parallel to Genesis, except for some isolated verbal and 
motif similarities. 

(3) The Atrahasis Epic. However, the Atrahasis Epic, 
though the Flood portion of the text (Tablet III) is quite 
damaged, presents a narrative account of the Mesopota¬ 
mian primeval history that parallels Genesis 1-11 inclu¬ 
sively. The Flood Story in Atrahasis (approximately 405 
lines) is more than twice the size of the Gilgamesh flood 
story (approximately 190 lines). Although they seem to tell 
the same story (cf. Utnapishtim is identified as Atrahasis, 
“Exceedingly Wise,” in Gilgamesh XI. 187), the function of 
the Flood in these two epics is quite different; in Atrahasis 
it is a population control measure and an epoch divider, 
whereas in Gilgamesh it explains how immortality was 
once granted to a mortal. A synoptic outline of the Atra¬ 
hasis Epic and Genesis 1-11 is as follows: 

Atrahasis Genesis 1-11 

A. Creation of Mankind 

(Tablet 1.1-248) (Gen 1:1-2:25) 

Summary of Work Summary of Work of God 

of Gods 

Creation of Man- Creation of Mankind 

kind 

B. People’s Numerical Increase 

(1.249-415) (2:4-3:24) 

Attempt to De- Adam and Eve 

crease Numbers 

Threat of Death by Near Death 
Plague 
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C. 


Second Attempt to Decrease: 
Double Story (II (4:1-5:32) 
i. l-vi.55) 


1 . 


2 . 


Threat of 
Death: 
Drought 
Severer 
Means 

D. Final Solution 

(II vii-Il vi.40) 
Atrahasis’ Flood 
Salvation in Boat 

E. Resolution 

(III vi.41-viii.I8) 
Compromise be¬ 
tween Enlil and 
Enki 

“Birth Control” 


1. Cain and Abel 


2. Lamech’s Taunt 


(6:1-9:29) 

Noah’s Flood 
Salvation in Tebd —Ark 

(10:1-11:32) 

Dispersion—Abram Leaves Ur 


Exodus Motif 


The Atrahasis Epic begins with the creation of humankind 
because the labor-class gods are fed up with the heavy 
tasks imposed on them by the management-class gods, and 
they make much “noise,” especially against the chief god, 
Enlil. As a result, the mother goddess Mami and magician 
god Enki create procreating people as a substitute for the 
laboring gods. The people multiplied so much in 1,200 
years that they made a great “noise,” to the annoyance of 
Enlil. Enlil tries to exterminate them first by a famine, 
then 1,200 years later by a drought, and finally, yet an¬ 
other 1,200 years later, by the flood. Three times Enlil’s 
plans are foiled by Enki and his faithful worshipper Atra¬ 
hasis. Now the thrice failing and furious Enlil convenes a 
divine assembly where a post-Flood compromise is 
reached among gods to limit the expanding population. 
At least three such population control measures (Kilmer 
1972) are suggested, presumably by Enki and Mami: 

Moreover, a third category let there be among people; 
Let there be among people bearing women and barren 
women! 

Let there be among people the pasittu- demon; 

Let him snatch the baby 

from the lap of the woman who bore it! 

Place Ugbabtu- priestess, £n/u-priestess, 
and /gzjflu-priestess; 

Let them be taboo and 
Thus cut off child-bearing! 

(Atrahasis Ill vi.52?-vii.9) 

Note Genesis 1-11 topically parallels the Atrahasis Epic 
but reaches exactly an opposite conclusion. Whereas the 
Atrahasis Epic suggests “birth control” as means to curb 
human population, Genesis offers “dispersion” as means 
to accommodate the expanding population in response to 
the initial blessing of Gen 1:28, “Be fruitful and multiply 
and fill the earth.” Out of the dispersion of Gen.11:1—9, 
who but Adam, the first Hebrew, emerges. 

Atrahasis may have received immortality in the end. We 
cannot be sure because of the broken text, but his longev¬ 
ity, known from the unbroken part of the epic and span¬ 


ning over three generations of 1,200 years each, is extraor¬ 
dinary. This gave rise to the following speculation. 

(4) The Enki and Ninmah Story. The longevity of Atra¬ 
hasis has led to the thought that Atrahasis may be the first 
man, or at least the first baby. This speculation is based on 
a Sumerian story called “Enki and Ninmah” (Benito 1969), 
which deals with the creation of people in two stages 
(Kikawada 1983). Note in the following story of Enki and 
Ninmah, the same topics and motifs as in Genesis 1-2 and 
Atrahasis 1.1-351 are found, i.e. in the first stage humanity 
is invented for the purpose of work, to have dominion over 
the other living beings (Gen 1:26), and to bear the toil of 
the gods (Atrahasis 1.191), and in the second stagg specific 
persons, Adam and Eve (Gen 2:7, 22) and seven pairs of 
people (Atrahasis K 3399 + 3934, Obverse iii 9-13), are 
created and destined to be self-propagating by establishing 
marriage (Gen 2:24, Atrahasis 1.300-1). 

The Enki and Ninmah story begins after the goddess 
Nammu gives birth to gods who work in different regions 
of the world. When the work becomes too severe for the 
worker gods, they complain to the manager gods. The 
creator god Enki first tries to ignore the complaint by 
sleeping, but mother Nammu persuades Enki to create 
“substitutes,” namely humanity, for worker gods. Nammu 
decrees the fate of the new creature; goddess Ninmah 
imposes work on humankind. Gods become very happy; 
and have a big feast where Enki and Ninmah get drunk. 
That is the first stage of creation. 

In the second stage, Ninmah proposes a people-making 
contest to Enki, one to create and the other to decree fate. 
Ninmah begins and she creates from clay six (could be 
seven, see Lambert and Millard 1969) creatures with some 
physical weaknesses. Enki decrees fates for them: 


Ninmah’s Creature Enki’s Decree 


1. One with weak arm 

Court officer 

2. One with blinking eyes 

Singer 

3. One with weak feet 

p 

4. One with uncontrollable semen 

Made safe 

emission 


5. One barren 

Appointed to harem 

6. One sexless person 

Court officer 


All these creatures of Ninmah are appointed to appro¬ 
priate stations in the society—hence they gain indepen¬ 
dence and livelihood. The apex of the second stage is the 
creation of the procreating woman and her first baby, 
Umul, who was miraculously sired by Enki, the magician 
god himself. An irony of this story seems to lie in the fact 
that Ninmah the mother goddess does not recognize a 
baby: 

She [Ninmah] approached Umul and asked him 
questions 

[but] he did not know how to speak, 

She offered him bread for his nourishment 
[but] he did not reach out for it, 

On the . . . [his] heart could not rest, 
he could not sleep, 

Standing up he could not sit down, 
could not lie down, 
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a house he could not build[?] 
food he could not eat, 

Ninmah said with a stammer to Enki, 

“The man you have fashioned is 
neither alive nor dead, 
he cannot carry anything.” 

(Enki and Ninmah 96-101) 

Then Enki advises her to hold him on her lap and assures 
her that Umul, having Enki’s “form,” will be a pious man. 
By the bringing forth of the first baby the model for 
human procreation is established by Enki, who instructs 
Ninmah, saying, “pouring the semen of an erected phallus 
in a woman s womb, that woman will conceive in her 
womb.” 

If the Enki and Ninmah story and the Sumerian deluge 
story are viewed in succession, they together seem to offer 
a tantalizing parallel to the whole of the Atrahasis Epic 
(Kilmer 1976). For this reason, Atrahasis is suspected of 
being the first baby. The other link between Atrahasis and 
the first baby lies in the meaning of the names. The first 
Sumerian baby’s name, given at birth, is Umul, “my day [of 
death] is far”—suspiciously a longevity name! Note that 
Atrahasis’ other name is Utnapishtim, reading here as uta- 
napistim, “I have found life”—a longevity name given at the 
“end” of life when he is made immortal (Gilgamesh 
XI. 193-95). Perhaps it is even better to read his full name, 
Utnapishtim the Distant, as um-riapistim-ruqi, meaning “day 
of my life is long,” which would give us a still closer parallel 
to the Sumerian hero. Note that the name of the hero in 
the Sumerian deluge is Ziusudra, which means “life of 
prolonged day(s)”—a longevity name as well. Mesopota¬ 
mian Noahs all have longevity names. In sharp contrast 
(Cohen 1974) to these names, Noah (nh) may signify eter¬ 
nal “Rest” or “Repose” in Sheol (cf. Isa 57:2 and Job 3:17). 

b. Indo-European. (1) Iranian. The Avesta, in Vendidad 
Book 2 of the Iranian tradition, preserves a Zoroastrian 
counterpart to Noah, called Yima/Yama, the first man and 
first king (Christensen 1943), entrusted with government 
as well as religion. Yima helps expand the overburdened 
earth in three stages to accommodate the increasing popu¬ 
lation. He lives through 1,200 years until he is directed by 
Ahuramazda to prepare for an impending flood resulting 
from the melting snow. Ahuramazda gives Yima detailed 
instructions on how to make an enclosure in the mountain 
to save himself and “the seed of small and large cattle and 
the mortals and dogs and birds and the red burning fire” 
(Vendidad 2.25). The end of the story takes on an eschato¬ 
logical tone and it appears as though Yima is still in the 
enclosure even at the present time. From this story, too, we 
cart recover the overall outline of the primeval history. 
Yima, like Noah, stands at the demarcation point between 
the primeval era and the new age to come. 

(2) Indian. From India we can observe the Flood hero 
in both the genealogical and narrative traditions. He is 
either the seventh (or fourteenth) Manu, the last sage of 
the primeval era. In genealogical material Manu Vaivasvata 
stands at the end of the primeval epoch that is terminated 
by the Flood. The succeeding epoch has a different form 
of social structure which is reflected in a different type of 
genealogy (Thapar 1976). The antediluvian genealogy is a 
linear type wherein only one leader in a given period is 


accounted for, as in Genesis 4 and 5. After the Flood, the 
style of genealogy changes to the branched type wherein 
all the contemporary leaders and their relatives are re¬ 
corded, i.e., to describe a family tree as in Genesis 10. The 
same Manu, in a narrative tradition, is saved from the 
Flood by a giant horned fish, which he found when it was 
little and helped by giving it successively bigger containers 
in which to grow. Thus, Manu Vaivasvata, like Noah, is the 
hero of the epoch-dividing Flood. 

(3) Classical. Another Indo-European flood tradition is 
found in Greco-Roman literature, featuring righteous 
Deucalion and his pious wife Pyrrha, the best example of 
which is preserved in Ovid’s Metamorphoses . This Flood 
Story is placed in the same relative position in the early 
history of humankind as in the Mesopotamian tradition 
and Genesis. 

The Metamorphoses begins with creation, followed by 
deterioration of the world in four stages from the Golden 
Age of the righteous to the Iron Age of evil. Jove then 
intends to get rid of the evil; he tries this in three stages. 
First, the household of evil, Lycaon, is blasted by a thun¬ 
derbolt. Next, Jove wants to do the same thing to the whole 
earth but he is dissuaded because of the fear that heaven 
would be burnt up as well. In the third and final stage Jove 
sends the Flood from which the righteous couple, Deuca¬ 
lion and Pyrrha, are saved; after the Flood the earth is 
repopulated for the new epoch. 

A scholiastic commentary on Homer’s Iliad (II. 1.5, on 
Dios boulen) preserves a progression of topics similar to 
that found in Metamorphoses. The commentary also alludes 
to and summarizes the lost composition by Stasinos, enti¬ 
tled Cypria, whose emphasis is on the unburdening of the 
overpopulated earth in three stages. The motif of over¬ 
population brings this tradition close to the Mesopotamian 
and the biblical traditions. 

B. Noah in Judeo-Christian Tradition 

Both in the Old and New Testaments as well as in the 
intertestamental literature there are references to Noah. 
The following are some obvious examples and some spec¬ 
ulative specimens. 

1. Hebrew Bible, a. Exodus 1—2, 15. Moses is an obvi¬ 
ous Noah figure, perhaps even a double Noah figure, in 
the book of Exodus, although Abraham emerges as an 
even earlier reflection of the Noah figure in the Sodom 
and Gomorrah story (cf. 2 Peter 2:5-6 section of this 
article). 

The Hebrew people, now located in Egypt, must gc 
through the threefold trial and tribulation of Pharaoh’s 
effort to diminish their number; note the very close par¬ 
allel to the oudine of the Atrahasis Epic as well as that ol 
Genesis 1-11. First, taskmasters are set up to impose hard 
work on the Israelites, but the harder they oppress the 
Israelites, the more the Israelites “multiply” (Exod 1:12, 
cf. 1:7 where “Be fruitful and multiply and fill the earth’ 
of Gen 1:28 is already echoed and amplified). Then, 
Pharaoh orders that the infant sons are to be killed by the 
two midwives Shiprah and Puah. When this plan too fails, 
the third trial is commanded by Pharaoh, “Every son that 
is born to the Hebrews you shall cast into the Nile! (Exod 
1:22). This is the Flood in miniature: Moses is saved in the 
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ark (teba), the Hebrew word used exclusively for Noah’s 
ark. 

The connection is underscored by the language (cf. 
Exod 2:3 and Gen 6:14), for this is the only time the word 
teba, is used outside of Genesis 6—9. The way in which the 
ark is built is the same in both instances: the one for whom 
the ark is made, the material of which it is built, and the 
number of times it is to be “pitched with pitch” are all 
designated in the same order. Out of this water ordeal 
there emerges an adult Moses, a hero for the new age, 
another Noah. 

Moses along with the children of Israel, however, goes 
through another epoch-dividing Flood as depicted in Ex¬ 
odus 15. Here the war imagery of the Lord as a Man of 
War dominates, but the Flood as the means of salvation 
for Israel and that of epoch divider is also present. While 
the pharaoh’s army is drowned in the upsurging waters, 
Moses and Israel emerge as a new entity to be feared 
among the neighbors such as Philistia, Edom, Moab, and 
Canaan. A new era for Israel thus begins. Note the change 
in the form of genealogical reckoning (cf. Thapar 1976) 
as well. After Noah’s Flood up to this point the genealogy 
has been of the branched type accounting for the lines of 
brothers and sisters, but now it reverts to the linear type of 
reckoning, accounting again only for the main line of 
leadership. 

The war image associated with the Noachian Flood is 
recoverable from the rainbow. Remembering that the bib¬ 
lical Hebrew does not have a special word for “rainbow,” 
what we have in Gen 9:12, 14, 16 is the expression “a bow 
[the weapon] in the cloud,” suggesting, perhaps, that the 
Lord is declaring a truce after a war by resting his bow in 
the cloud. 

In the following section only a few prophetic reflections 
of Noah material are brought out, although there may be 
many other allusions that are hidden in unsuspected 
places. 

b. Isaiah 54. The important verses here are 9 and 10, 
which read: 

For this is like the days of Noah to me, 

As I swore that the waters of Noah 
Should no more over the earth, 

So 1 have sworn 

that I will not be angry with you 
and will not rebuke you. 

For the mountain may depart 
and the hills be removed, 
but my steadfast love 
shall not depart from you, 
and my covenant of peace 
shall not be removed, 
says the Lord, 

who has compassion on you. 

Along with Noah the Flood and covenant are recalled by 
Isaiah for the people who are afflicted and not comforted 
(nhm, Isa 54:11), reminding them of the everlasting kind¬ 
ness and great compassion of God (rhmh, Isa 57:7,8). 
Isaiah plays on the folk etymology of the name Noah, i.e., 
nhm of Gen 5:29, and adds rhmh, “compassion,” to the 
continuing wordplay. 


Isaiah renames the covenant, changing it from the “ev¬ 
erlasting covenant” (Gen 9:16), to the “covenant of peace” 
in Isa 54:10. This may be seen as a commentary on the 
rainbow. It is based on a further play on the name Noah 
(nh), especially in reference to Isa 54:15-17 in which the 
Lord has caused the smith to blow (nph) the fire of coals 
(phm) to create weapons. But these weapons will not be 
used against God’s people. Realizing that Hebrew has no 
special word for rainbow, we understand that the Lord 
hangs the bow on the cloud, as a sign of the covenant and 
as a gesture of peace after a battle. 

c. Jeremiah 31. In the context of the everlasting cove¬ 
nant, Jeremiah 31 may be appreciated in a new light. While 
Jeremiah’s new covenant (Jer 41:31-34) is explicitly based 
on the Mosaic covenant, the Noachian covenant may be 
implicitly referred to in the passage immediately following 
(Jer 31:35, 36). In it Jeremiah recalls both the creation of 
sun and moon and the perpetuity of seasons as promised 
by the rainbow covenant: 

Thus says the Lord, 

who gives the sun for light by day, 

and who the fixed order of the moon, 

and the stars for light by night, 

who stirs up the sea and its waves roar— 

the Lord of hosts is his name, 

“If this fixed order departs from before me, 
says the Lord, 

then shall the descendants of Israel 
cease from being a nation 
from before me all the days.” 

Note that both Isaiah’s reinstatement of the Noachian 
covenant of perpetual compassion and Jeremiah’s updat¬ 
ing of the Mosaic covenant of the Law are described in the 
cosmic setting of mountains and hills (Isa 54:10) and 
heaven and earth (Jer 31:37). Both prophets seem to 
invoke the primeval history, the earliest part of cosmic and 
human history, for the establishment of a new covenant. 
Perhaps they are recalling the very beginning of the world 
when and only when the entire creation is described as 
“good” and “very good,” insisting upon making the new 
covenant firmly based on the primeval goodness of the 
creation (Cf. Hesse and Kikawada 1984). 

d. Ezekiel. The Lord’s speech to the Son of Man (Ezek 
14:12-20) demands righteousness for salvation, recogniz¬ 
ing no act of supererogation. Noah, Daniel, and Job are 
singled out as exemplary men of righteousness in sinful 
ages. Ezekiel sees the three men as having survived ex¬ 
traordinary ordeals by their own righteousness. 

Noah, as the hero of the epoch-dividing Flood, may be 
hidden at the end of Ezekiel’s first vision (Ezek 1:1-18). 
The vision moves from “I saw and behold . . .” (Ezek 1:4) 
and “1 saw . . . and behold . . .” (Ezek 1:15) to the audition, 
“I heard . . (Ezek 1:24). Ezekiel hears seven voices ( qwl ). 
One of the seven voices is that of many waters (Ezek 1:14), 
perhaps of the Flood. The six voices are clustered in two 
verses (Ezek 1:24, 25). As the seventh voice is about to be 
heard, Ezekiel makes a flashing allusion to Noah’s Flood 
by “the bow in the cloud on the day of rain” (Ezek 1:28). 
The seventh voice, climactically introduced, is none other 
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than the voice of the Lord; and it is heard throughout the 
rest of the book. 

Here, Ezekiel is apparently invoking primeval authority 
for contemporary speech, as did the poet of Psalm 29. In 
the Psalm we find the lone reference to the Flood, mabbul 
(Ps 29:10), outside of the Noah story (Genesis 6-9). 

e. Jonah. Within the ironic reversal of the whole narra¬ 
tive structure of primeval history, we find Jonah as another 
Noah in the episode of the tempest and the great fish. The 
overall topical outline of the book of Jonah that chiastically 
parallel Genesis 1-11 (Hesse and Kikawada 1984) is given 
in the table below. 

Jonah is not only Noah (Jonah 1:4-3:4) but also he is 
Adam (Jonah 4:6-9), and Abel (Jonah 2:5-4:5). Moreover, 
we may even visualize Moses when Exod 34:6—7 is restated 
in Jonah 4:9, . . for I know that thou art a gracious God 

and merciful, slow to anger, and abounding in steadfast 
love, and repentest of evil,” or recall Abram when Gen 
14:13, 19-22 is echoed in Jonah 1:9, “I am a Hebrew, and 
I fear the Lord, the God of heaven who made the sea and 
the dry land,” as an answer to his shipmates. 

2. Apocrypha. In the Apocrypha of the OT, references 
to Noah appear in such books as Tobit, Sirah, and the 
Wisdom of Solomon. In these books Noah takes a minor 
part in the list of people who are to be commended. 

Tobit’s advice to his son Tobias (Tob 4:3-21) includes an 


admonition to marry his own kind as did Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Tob 4:12). Neither the Flood nor the 
covenant is recalled. 

In Sir 44:17—18, Noah appears in the long list of praises 
to the fathers of old, a list that begins with Enoch and ends 
with Moses. Noah is regarded as a substitute/continuator 
in the new age and in the remnant left from the Flood 
which ended because of the covenant. 

Wis 4:10 refers to Noah without using his name, for the 
main interest of the passage lies in the enumeration of the 
accomplishments of Wisdom. Adam, Abel, Noah, Abra¬ 
ham, et al. are all alluded to without names. Wisdom saves 
the earth by “guiding the righteous man’s course by a poor 
piece of wood.” 

3. Genesis Apocryphort. Column II of the Genesis Apocry- 
phon preserves fragments of an episode recounting Noah’s 
extraordinary birth. Noah is so extraordinary that his 
father, Lamech, is frightened and doubts the paternity of 
the child, suspecting one of the Watchers, the holy ones, 
or the fallen angels (for an Assyriological view on the 
Nephilim, cf. Kilmer 1987a). Lamech first goes to his wife, 
bTnivs, who assures him that the child is his, reminding 
him of her pleasure when the child was conceived. Still 
discontent, Lamech goes to his father, Methuselah, who in 
turn proceeds to Enoch, his own father, for explanation. 
Here the text breaks, but what happens next may be 


Jonah 


Genesis 


A. Fleeing to Tarshish 


A. Dispersion 


Not going to Mesopotamia despite God’s 


Coming out of Mesopotamia according to 


will 

1:1-3 

God’s will 


Nineveh 

1:2 

Babel/Shin c ar 

11:1-32 

Hebrew 

1:9 

Abram, the Hebrew 

14:13 

B. Flood, nahdr 

1:4-15 

B. Flood, mabbul 

6-9 

Ship of tribulation 

1:5 

Ship of salvation 


Jonah = Dove 


Dove 

8:10-12 

Fish, vessel of salvation 

2:1 

(Cf. Manu and Fish, Indian myth) 


Waves passed over Jonah 

2:4 

Wind passed over earth 

8:1 

Tehom surrounds 

2:6 

Tehom bursts forth 

7:11 

Bottoms of the mountains 

2:7 

Tops of the mountains 

8:5 

Jonah remembered the Lord 

2:8 

God remembered Noah 

8:1 

In 40 days . . . 

3:4 

End of 40 days. . . 

8:6 

C. Jonah’s anger and 


C. Cain’s anger and 


Tob in causative stem 

4:4 

Tob in causative stem 

4:7, 9 

Driven out before God 

2:5 

Driven out of God’s face 

4:14 

Hebei = Abel 

2:9 

Abel = hebel 

4:2 

Jonah wants to die 

4:4 

Cain wants to live 

4:13-14 

Jonah y$b east of city 

4:5 

Cain ysb east of Eden 

4:16 

D. Gourd and Worm 

4:6-7 

D. Tree and Snake 

2:5-3:24 

Protection from evil 

4:6 

Cause for evil 

3:22 

Glad because of gourd 

4:6 

Tree is delightful 

3:6 

Worm causes gourd to wither 

4:7 

Snake entices to eat of tree 

3:4-5 

Gourd taken away = test 

4:7 

Tree given = test 

2:17 

Jonah wants to die because of gourd 

4:9 

Eat of tree and surely die 

2:17 

E. God who cares for both 


E. God the Creator of 


Men and beasts 

4:11 

Beasts and men 

1:1-2:3 

Seven narrative days 


Seven days of creation 


Cf. “God of heaven, who made the sea and 




the dry land” 

1:9 
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ATRAHASIS 

GENESIS 1-11 

EXODUS 1-2 

MATTHEW 1-3 

A. Creation of Man 

(Tab I. 1-248) 

Summary of Work of Gods 

(Gen 1:1-2:25) 

Sum of Work of God 

(Exod 1:1-7) 

(Matt 1:1-17) 

Creation of Man 

Creation of Man 

A Genealogy 

A Genealogy 

B. Man’s Numerical Increase 

(I. 249-415) 

(2:4-3:24) 

(1:8-14) 

(1:18-25) 

Attempt to Decrease Numbers 

Threat of Death by Plague 

Adam and Eve 

Near Death 

Hard Labor of Hebrews 

Joseph and Mary 
“Virgin Birth” 

C. Second Attempt to Decrease: 

Double Story (II. i. 1-vi. 55) 

(4:1-5:32) 

(1:15-22) 

(2:1-18) 

1, Threat of Death: Drought 

1. Cain and Abel 

1. Two Mid wives 

1. 3 Wise Men 

2. Severer Means 

2. Lamech’s Taunt 

2. Severer Means 

2. Infanticide 

D. Final Solution 

(II. vii.-III. vi. 40) 

(6:1-9:7) 

(2:1-10) 

(2:19-23) 

Atrahasis’ Flood 

Noah’s Flood 

Moses and the Nile 

Flight to Egypt 

Salvation in Boat 

Salvation in teba 

Salvation in teba _ 

, Exodus Motif 

E. Resolution 

(III. vi. 41-viii. 18) 

(9:8-11:32) 

(2:11-25) \ 

v (3:1-17) 

Compromise between Enlil and Enki 

Dispersion—Abram leaves Ur 

Moses goes out to Midian 

Baptism of John 
in River Jordan 

“Birth Control” 

Exodus Motif 

Exodus Motif 

Flood Motif 


NOA.OI. Comparative chart of Primeval History. 

supplied from the pseudepigraphic fragment of the book 
of Noah (= 1 Enoch 106, see above). 

4. New Testament, a. Matthew 24:38 and 1:1-3:17. 
Matthew uses the Flood as an illustration for the eschato¬ 
logical coming of the Son of Man, who will come stealthily 
without the knowledge of incorrigible sinners. The Flood 
is seen here as the epoch divider and the Son of Man event 
will be analogous to it; the Son of Man is another Noah. 

For Matthew, Jesus like Moses is another Noah from the 
outset (Kikawada 1974). In fact, the outline and themes of 
Genesis 1-11 and Exodus 1-2 as well as the ancient parallel 
to them can be seen in the first three chapters of Matthew’s 
gospel. See Fig. NOA.OI All four are relating the primeval 
history. Atrahasis and Genesis 1—11 are on a macrocosmic 
scale whereas Exodus 1-2 and Matthew 1-3 are on a 
microcosmic scale. All four symbolically tell their stories 
from the very beginning of the world through the epoch- 
dividing event, and then introduce the new era. In all the 
biblical examples the dispersion or Exodus motif emerges 
as a means of salvation in contrast to the Mesopotamian 
method of salvation, i.e., birth control. The motifs of mass 
killing of undesirable population and of the “Flood” as an 
epoch divider are present in all. 

Jesus the Savior comes out of the water of salvation. 
Thereupon, he is met by the dove, linking him to the 
Flood tradition and making him another Noah. 

b. 1 Peter 3:20. In a very enigmatic passage of 1 Peter 
3:13-22 in which Peter may be claiming that Christ has 
preached the gospel to the dead (cf. 1 Pet 4:6), especially 
to the dead of the time of Noah, the Flood is made 
analogous to baptism as a means of salvation through 
water. Quite independently of this passage, however, the 
baptism of Jesus in Matthew’s gospel can be construed as a 


miniature Flood bearing the significance of an epoch di¬ 
vider within a miniature primeval history in Matthew 1-3. 

c. 2 Peter 2:5-6. Peter makes a reference to two Genesis 
figures, Noah and Lot, both of whom are righteous per¬ 
sons saved from disasters. It is difficult to know how much 
Peter wished to parallel these figures, but the stories of 
these two men are astonishingly similar. Consider the 
following (the present writer owes this observation to his 
student Hugo Garcia). 

The whole area of Sodom and Gomorrah was said to be 
“like the garden of the Lord” (Gen 13:10); but the people 
of Sodom were very wicked (Gen 13:13). Despite Abra¬ 
ham’s plea on behalf of the people, they were to be 
destroyed (Gen 18:16-33). From this point on the parallel 
with Noah becomes closer. In both the Noah and Lot 
stories the sex offense episodes, including incest and ho¬ 
mosexuality, frame the story and the sequence of events 
concerning the great disaster and salvation from it pro¬ 
vides point-by-point contacts between the two: 

Sodom and 

Gomorrah Story Noah’s Flood Story 

Sex offense involving “angels” and “daughters” 
Angels—homosexual (19:1-11) Sons of God (6:1-4) 

Announcement of disaster because of wickedness 
To Lot (19:12-14) To Noah (6:11-13) 

“come in [bo*]” and “shut [sgr]” 

Angels brought Lot (19:10) All flesh (7:16) 

Instruction for salvation of a family 
Lot and daughters 19:15-23 Noah family 6:14-18 
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“Rain” —himtir 19:24, mamtir 7:4 
Brimstone/fire 19:24 40-day rain 7:4 

All die but one family 

Lot’s family 19:25-29 Noah’s family 7:21-23 

“God remembered” 

Abraham instead of Lot 19:29 Noah and animals 8:1 
Living outside of city 

Cave in hills 19:30 In tent 9:20-21 

Drunkenness 

Of Lot 19:32-35 Of Noah 9:21 

Sex offense—Incest 

Father/daughters 19:31-38 Father/son, homosexual 

9:22-23 


Thematically, note that Lot, like Noah, is the epoch- 
divider figure who, having experienced the end of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, ushers in the new generation of Moabites 
and Ammonites. The major difference, however, lies in 
the fact that Lot is not a covenant figure as is Noah. The 
reason for this may be that Noah obeys all that God 
commands (Gen 6:22; 7:5, 9, 16), whereas Lot twice mod¬ 
ifies the angel’s instruction to flee to the hills—initially Lot 
wants to go to the little city of Zoar because it is closer than 
the hills, but eventually he settles (nwh) in a cave in the hills 
outside (mhwy) of Zoar because he is afraid of the city! On 
the other hand, Lot’s cousin Abraham, the intercessor for 
Sodom and Gomorrah, is a covenant figure whom “God 
remembers” (Gen 19:29, cf. 8:1, “God remembers Noah”). 
Abraham vicariously participates in the “rain” of fire that 
sweeps over Lot’s cities, thus making both Lot and Abra¬ 
ham Noah-like. 

d. Hebrews 11:7, In the list of righteous people of faith, 
Noah is used to illustrate the definition of faith as “the 
assurance of things hoped for, the conviction of things not 
seen.” Noah’s obedience of the divine instruction to con¬ 
struct an ark saves his household and preserves the seed 
of righteousness for the new generation. Noah is seen as a 
bridge between the condemned world and the new age. 

5, Pseudepigrapha. a. 1 Enoch 106. Enoch tells the 
story of Lamech being frightened at the birth of Noah. At 
birth Noah's “body was as white as snow and red as a rose; 
the hair of his head as white as wool and his demdema [an 
Ethiopic word describing his hair] beautiful; and as for his 
eyes, when he opened them the whole house glowed like 
the sun—[rather] the whole house glowed even more ex¬ 
ceedingly” (1 En. 106:2). Lamech goes to Methuselah and 
Methuselah to Enoch; but note that Lamech does not go 
to his wife for explanation first as he did in the Genesis 
Apocryphon. 

Enoch assures Methuselah that Lamech indeed is the 
child’s father, revealing the secret that there will be a Flood 
to destroy wicked humanity. Enoch advises Methuselah to 
name the child Noah. He will be saved from the disaster 
along with his three children (1 En. 106:18) and “he will 
comfort the earth after all the destruction” (1 En. 107:3; 
cf. 106:18). The folk etymology of the name in Gen 5:29 
is reflected here also. Apart from the name and its folk 
etymology, this pseudepigraphic story, like that in the 
Genesis Apocryphon, has nothing to do with the Genesis 


story, although some connections with the Sumerian and 
possibly with the Babylonian stories may be adduced in 
terms of the miraculous birth of the Flood hero (see 
above). 

1 Enoch includes a few more references to Noah. The 
Most High sends the archangel Uriel to Noah to inform 
him of the impending Flood, so that Noah may escape the 
destruction and preserve his seed for the future genera¬ 
tions (1 En. 10:2). In 1 Enoch 65, Enoch foretells the 
destruction of the world and the salvation of Noah in 
response to Noah’s outcry for help because the earth had 
“sunk down” or “became deformed” (1 En. 65:1). One is 
tempted to speculate here that a tradition of preflood 
overpopulation as in the Atrahasis Flood Story and of 
overburdened earth as in Yima’s Flood Story may be 
reflected in this passage. 

The word of God comes in 1 Enoch 67 and tells Noah 
that he has been “blameless” and “righteous” (cf. Gen 6:9) 
and that “the angels are working with wood [making an 
ark]” (1 En. 67:2). The divine speech also includes an echo 
of the blessings of Gen 1:28 and 9:1, “Be fruitful and 
multiply and fill the earth.” In contrast to this passage, 1 
En. 89:1 reports that Noah himself makes the ark, which 
floats on water to save him. 

b. Book of Jubilees. From its own peculiar viewpoint of 
chronology and law, the Book of Jubilees recounts the his¬ 
tory of the world from creation to Moses, with whom the 
new age of the Law begins. The Flood Story is retold in 
much greater detail in Jub. 4:28-10:17. Noah also appears 
in scattered references down to Jub. 22:13 in the context 
of blessing (Jub . 9:24, 27; 22:13) and covenant (Jub. 14:20). 
Moses, however, replaces Noah as the epoch divider as in 
the book of Exodus. 
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NOAH’S ARK 

Noah’s ark (Heb teba) was the great boxlike vessel by 
means of which Noah and his family escaped the waters of 
the Flood. According to the story, God was dissatisfied 
with the violence of human creatures and decided to 
destroy them and cleanse the earth by means of a universal 
deluge. Because he was a righteous man, Noah was to be 
the exception. Consequently, God instructed him to con¬ 
struct a huge floatable “box” wherein he and his family 
could ride out the destructive waters. It was to be made of 
“gopher wood,” the identification of which is a matter of 
dispute among modern interpreters [Heb goper, possibly 
the same as Gk kypanssos , Eng “cypress”]. The vessel was 
then to be caulked with pitch (bitumen), divided into three 
partitioned decks, and provisioned for Noah’s family and 
for pairs of land and flying animals. When it was com¬ 
pleted, rain and subterranean waters devastated the earth 
for 40 days, covering the tops of the highest mountains. 
Approximately one year later, when the waters had sub¬ 
sided and the earth had become dry, Noah’s family dis¬ 
embarked atop one of the mountains of Ararat and re- 
population of the earth began. 

A. Dimensions of the Ark 

The size of the vessel is given in “cubits,” the modern 
estimate for which is approximately 18 inches each. Thus, 
300 cubits long, 50 cubits wide, and 30 cubits high converts 
into 450 feet, 75 feet, and 45 feet, and this yields a 
rectangular box which was more suitable for floating than 
for sailing. Its size is astonishing in comparison with some 
modern vessels (e.g., the English ship Mayflower was only 
ninety feet long). 

There is reason to suspect that the dimensions reflect a 
preoccupation with the number 60, as was commonly the 
case in Mesopotamian mathematics and occasionally that 
of the Bible. (For example, the ages of the Mesopotamian 
antediluvians in the Sumerian King List are given in mul¬ 
tiples of 60 2 years and those of the Bible in Genesis 5 are 
given in multiples of 60 months with the occasional supple¬ 
ment of 7 years.) Thus, the vessel of Utnapishtim, the 
Mesopotamian flood hero of the Akkadian version, is 120 
cubits per side. (Allowing 19.7 inches for a Babylonian 
cubit, this yields 197 feet per side, for a volume about 5 
times that of Noah’s boat.) The sides are thus (60 X 2) 
cubits, a reflection that Mesopotamian mathematics reck¬ 
ons in a place notation of base 60 (in contrast to the 
English system of base 10). This means that Utnapishtim’s 
vessel is two ideal (or base) units per side and has an ideal 
volume of (60 X 2) 3 . Good fortune, one may suppose, 
must thereby smile upon it. 

The dimensions of Noah’s vessel, likewise, rather than 
being random or corresponding to actual measurement of 


Israelite boats, reflects the same idealization. It is 300 (60 
x 5) cubits long and 30 (60/2) cubits high. The third 
dimension, the width, is a curious 50 cubits, but nonethe¬ 
less the resultant volume is (60 3 x 2) + (60 2 x 5) cubic 
cubits. 

B. Claims that the Ark has Survived 

Prior to the beginning of the Common Era, the claim 
was being made that parts of the Flood Hero’s boat yet 
survived and had been seen: “It is said there is still some 
parts of this ship in Armenia, at the mountain of the 
Gordyaeans; and that some people carry off pieces of the 
bitumen . . . [for] use chiefly as amulets” (Josephus, Ant 
1.3.6 [1st century, c.E.], quoting the Babylonian priest 
Berossos [3d century, b.c.e.]). Berossos here speaks of the 
Sumerian hero, Ziusudra, whom Josephus happily identi¬ 
fied with Noah. Thereafter (in Christian, Jewish, and Mus¬ 
lim literature), a number of sites were proposed as the 
landing place of Noah’s ark, most of which were alleged to 
have produced wooden remnants: in Arabia (Jabal Judi in 
the ^Aja 5 Range), on the headwaters of the Tigris in SE 
Turkey (Cudi Dag/Jabal Judi in the Gordian Mountains), in 
the Caucasus Range (Mt. Baris), in W Turkey (near the 
city of Apamea), in N Iran (Alwand Kuh and Mount 
Demavand), and in NE Turkey (Masis/Agri Dag). 

It is the last of these sites, a majestic mountain (39° 42' 
N; 44° 18'E) which rises dramatically to a height of 16,900 
feet above the plain, that modern ark searchers have 
designated as “Mount Ararat” (a term which the Bible 
itself, at Gen 8:4, does not use; rather, it speaks of “the 
mountains of [the kingdom of] Ararat”). Although the 
literature of the native Armenian population knows this 
peak as the landing place only since the 11 th—12th centu¬ 
ries c.E., the claim has recently been made (in newspapers, 
magazines, books, movies, and television programs) that 
this is undeniably the biblical site. Such claim has been 
supported by eyewitness testimony to a boat protruding 
from a glacier, by photographs, and by pieces of hand- 
hewn timber which reportedly date to high antiquity (up 
to 5,000 years of age, which might accord with Archbishop 
Ussher’s literal biblical chronology which puts the Flood 
around 2450 b.c.e.; Montgomery 1972; Navarra 1974). 

None of this alleged evidence for the survival of Noah’s 
vessel has withstood rigid scrutiny (Bailey 1978; 1989). 
The eyewitnesses fundamentally contradict each other and 
some accounts have been shown to be fabrications. The 
photographs are either now missing or have been de¬ 
nounced as fake. The beams, based upon the best scientific 
evidence, are to be dated to the 7th century c.E. (Bailey 
1977). There is no reason, then, to believe that remnants 
of Noah’s ark are to be found anywhere in the world 
(regardless of one’s decision about the historicity of the 
biblical account of the Flood). 
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NOA.02. Regional map of proposed sites for "Mt. Ararat.” 1, Jabal Judi in the > Aja > Range; 2, Cudi Da$ (Jabal Judi in the Gordian Mountains); 3, Mount Bans; 4, 
near Apamea, on the Marsyas River; 5, in Adiabene (Pir Omar Gudrun/Pira Magrun); 6, Buyuk A§ri DaQ/Masis. 


NOAH, APOCALYPSE OF. A pseudepigraphal composition are unknown. However, it is clearly earlier 

book mentioned by name only in Jub. 10:13 and 21:10. than Jubilees , which is usually dated between 161 and 140 

Some scholars identify portions of this work in Jub. 7:20- b.c.e. (Wintermute, OTP 2: 44; Rist, IDB 3: 556). It was 

39 and 10:1-7, as well as / En. 6-11; 54:7-55:2; 60; 65:1- probably composed in Hebrew or Aramaic somewhere in 

69:25; 106; 107 (Charles, APOT 2: 168; Rist, IDB 3: 556). Palestine. While some fragments are apocalvptic, main 

Further evidence for its existence is provided by fragments contain ideas and language that cannot be so classified, 

discovered in Cave 1 at Qumran (Dupont-Summer 1962: Since all we possess of the Apocalypse of Noah are trag- 

299; Rist, IDB 3: 556). Its exact date, author, and place of ments embodied within other works, it is impossible to 
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present a complete and coherent picture of the content or 
structure of the book. From the extant fragments, it seems 
that the book focused primarily on the fallen angels (men¬ 
tioned in Genesis 6). These angels taught magic, medicine, 
astrology, alchemy, the art of making weapons, and all 
kinds of evil and injustice that corrupted the earth and 
brought about the Flood. The names of the angels and a 
description of their evil deeds are also provided. 

One fragment relates information about the primeval 
monsters Leviathan and Behemoth (cf. Job 40 and 41). 
Others contain descriptions of the many “hidden things,” 
such as the contents of the first and last heaven, and what 
is beneath the earth and in the depths. They tell of the 
mysteries of the winds, lightning, and thunder; God’s 
promise to Noah; and of the punishment of the evil angels. 
The story of Noah’s birth and how he and his family were 
spared from the Flood is also told in one of the frag¬ 
ments. 
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NOB (PLACE) [Heb nob]. Town N of Jerusalem where 
David met Abimelech the priest (1 Sam 21:1—Eng 21:2). 
It was here that David and his companions ate the Bread 
of the Presence (an episode mentioned in Jesus’ dispute 
with the Pharisees concerning the Sabbath; cf. Matt 12:1- 
4, Mark 2:23-28, and Luke 6:1-5) and where David re¬ 
ceived the weapons of Goliath. During this time Nob ap¬ 
parently held the position of the chief sanctuary of YHWH 
after the fall of Shiloh, Ahimelech being the great-grand¬ 
son of Eli, the priest at Shiloh (cf. 1 Sam 14:3; see Mc¬ 
Carter Joshua AB, 349). 

Saul hears of this through the information of Doeg the 
Edomite (1 Sam 22:9). Saul summons Ahimelech and all 
the priests of Nob (1 Sam 22:11) and eventually razes the 
city when the priests refuse to disclose David’s where¬ 
abouts (1 Sam 22:19). 

Isaiah lists Nob among the cities overrun by an army 
advancing on Jerusalem from the north (Isa 10:32). On 
the difficulties in understanding this passage, see GALLIM 
and the bibliography listed there. Nob is later listed among 
the cities to which the Judahites returned after the Exile 
(Neh 11:32). 

The proximity of Nob to Jerusalem is plain in Isa 10:32 
where the invader shakes its fist at Jerusalem from Nob. 
Albright (1925: 139; so also Donner 1968: 50; NHT, 172) 
places Nob on Ras el-Mesarif, a slope of Mount Scopus 
within sight of Mount Zion. Another slope north of Mount 
Scopus, Qu c meh, has also been named as a possible site 
(IDB 3: 557), though Ras el-MeSarif has the advantage of 
being more clearly within eyesight of Jerusalem. The exact 
location of the town, however, remains unidentified. 
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NOBAH (PERSON) [Heb nobah]. A male descendant of 
Manasseh who conquered a league of cities, known as 
KENATH, at the same time that his relative Jair presum¬ 
ably was campaigning against Og of Bashan (Num 32:47). 
Other traditions (1 Kgs 4:13 and Deut 3:4) report more 
generally that all Israel took the land of Og from Bashan 
and divided it for the half-tribe of Manasseh. 

Paul Nimrah Franklyn 


NOBAH (PLACE) [Heb nobah]. 1. An area of Gilead 
named after its Manassite conqueror, Nobah (Num 32:40- 
42). The context of the Numbers passage is a description 
of Moses’ division of the territories of Sihon and Og to the 
tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh. Nobah, a leader of 
Manasseh, subsequently overthrew Kenath and its environs 
and renamed the area after his own name. In 1 Chr 2:23 
the old name Kenath is used. See KENATH. Gray (Numbers 
ICC, 441) suggested that the name Kenath was retained by 
later generations because the new name failed to establish 
itself. The site has been identified as modern Qanawat in 
Hauran at the extreme NE corner of Manasseh’s territory. 

2. A town near Jogbehah in E Gilead (Judg 8:10-11). 
Using Nobah and Jogbehah as a surprise travel route, the 
judge, Gideon, made an attack against the Midianites at 
Karkor. The exact site is unknown, and this possibly might 
be the same as Nobah # 1 above. 
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NOBLES. See PALESTINE, ADMINISTRATION OF 
(POSTEXIL1C JUDEAN OFFICIALS). 


NOD (PLACE) [Heb nod]. The name of the land where 
Cain went after he had killed his brother Abel and Yahweh 
had put a mark on him to prevent him from being killed 
in revenge (Gen 4:16). This verse locates it “east of Eden.” 
The land of Nod is not mentioned elsewhere in the Bible. 
It is unlikely that an actual geographical location is meant. 
The name seems to be derived from the Hebrew root nwd, 
“to wander.” The word nod also appears as a noun in Ps 
56:9 (—Eng 56:8) with the meaning “wandering(s)” (RSV 
“tossings”). Thus, rather than denoting a specific place, 
the land of Nod symbolizes Cain’s fate as “a fugitive and a 
wanderer ( nad) on the earth” (Gen 4:12, 14). The same 
appears to be true for the phrase “east of Eden.” Gen 3:24 
reports that Yahweh God drove the man out of the Garden 
of Eden and placed the cherubim and a flaming sword at 
the E of the garden to prevent access to the tree of life. 
“East of Eden” simply means outside of the Garden of 
Eden, and thus banishment from God. 
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The LXX reads “the land of Naid ” in Gen 4:16. Unlike 
“Nod,” which fits the context beautifully, “Naid” has no 
perceptible meaning. It seems to be a corruption of nod 
due to a confusion of the letter waw (representing 6 in the 
MT reading) and the letter yod (representing the ai diph¬ 
thong of the LXX reading). Waw and yod were almost 
identical in appearance for much of the history of the 
Hebrew language, and confusion of the two letters is 
common in the Hebrew Bible. 

James R. Davila 

NODAB (PERSON) [Heb nodab]. A tribe in N Transjor¬ 
dan, 1 Chr 5:19. In 1 Chr 5:18-22, Reuben, Gad, and half 
of Manasseh conduct war against “the Hagrites, Jetur, 
Naphis and Nodab” (5:19). 1 Chr 5:10 dates this war to the 
reign of Saul. See HAGAR; HAGRITES; NAPHISH. As, 
according to its orthography, the name Jetur cannot have 
entered the biblical tradition before the 7th century B.c., 
the date provided by 1 Chr 5:10 must be aberrant. See 
JETUR. Most probably, the Chronicler (Eph c al 1982: 100 
n. 337, 239), or one of his redactors (Knauf 1989: 49-52) 
had contemporary Arab tribes from N Transjordan (and a 
conflict between them and Jewish settlers?) in mind when 
he wrote his account, which then dates to the 4th-3d 
centuries b.c. 

It can be argued that Nodab is identical with Adbeel, an 
Ishmaelite tribe (Gen 25:13; see ISHMAELITES) attested 
in 734/733 b.c., when Tiglath-pileser III entrusted this 
tribe with the control of the Egyptian border. The Assyr¬ 
ian king may have encountered Adbeel in southern Syria 
or northern Transjordan (Knauf 1989: 67). The names 
Nodab and Adbeel were linked to the same tribe by W. F. 
Albright (1956: 13). Knauf (1989: 67) derives both names 
linguistically from *Nadab*il, “God has called up, incited.” 
The LXX renders “Adbeel” by Nabdeel , and “Nodab” by 
Nabadaioi. As the sequence db is impossible in Greek, and 
had to be changed to bd, the occurrence of the same 
metathesis in Nabadaioi (where d and b are separated by a 
vowel) indicates that the two names were regarded as 
identical by the LXX. 

Personal names from NDB, “to call up, to incite,” occur 
in biblical Hebrew (Nadab, Nedabjah), Ammonite ( c Am- 
minadab), Safaitic, Thamudic, classical Arabic, and Sabaic 
(Nadab). 
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Ernst Axel Knauf 


NOGAH (PERSON) [Heb nogah]. One of thirteen sons 
of David listed as having been born to David’s wives in 
Jerusalem (1 Chr 3:7; 14:6), in addition to his six sons 
born at Hebron. His mother’s name is unknown: four of 
the thirteen were Bathsheba’s sons; the remainder were 
born to unnamed wives. Besides these thirteen, David had 


numerous (unnamed) sons born to his concubines, accord¬ 
ing to 1 Chr 3:9. 

Nogah’s name is missing (along with the first occurrence 
of “Eliphelet”) from the list of David’s sons born in Jeru¬ 
salem in 2 Sam 5:13—16. A corrupt dittography with the 
following name, Nepheg, has been postulated, and the list 
in 2 Samuel has been seen as the more reliable (e.g., 
Williamson 1 and 2 Chronicles NCBC, 56). However, there 
is evidence that the 2 Samuel list originally carried both 
names missing in the MT. See ELIPHELET #1. Also, the 
number of David’s sons given in 1 Chr 3:8—nine—re¬ 
quires the presence of Nogah’s name, as well as both 
occurrences of “Eliphelet.” Thus, it is most reasonable to 
accept Nogah as a separate name and person. (See Myers 
1 Chronicles AB, 19.) See also DAVID, SONS OF. 

David M. Howard, Jr. 

NOHAH (PERSON) [Heb nohd]. The fourth son of 
Benjamin according to 1 Chr 8:2. Besides 1 Chronicles 8, 
the sons of Benjamin are listed in three other places: Gen 
46:21 (= Jub. 44:25); Num 26:38—41; and 1 Chronicles 7. 
In none of these other lists does Nohah appear. The 
following table clearly shows the many divergences be¬ 
tween these lines. 


Gen 46:21 

Num 26:38-41 

1 Chr 7:6 

1 Chr 8:1-2 

Bela 

Bela 

Bela 

Bela 

Becher 


Becher 


Ashbel 

Ashbel 

♦Jediael 

Ashbel 

Gera 

♦Ahiram 


♦Aharah 

Naaman 

♦Ehi 

♦Shephupham 


♦Nohah 

*Rosh 



*Rapha 

♦Muppim 

*Huppim 

*Ard 

♦Hupham 




♦Indicates names not appearing in the other lists 


The name most closely resembling Nohah is Naaman in 
Gen 46:21. The presence of the name Naaman later on in 
the list (1 Chr 8:4, 7), however, argues against simply 
substituting “Naaman” for “Nohah.” Curtis and Madsen 
(Chronicles ICC, 157-58) suggested that “Nohah” is a tran¬ 
scriber’s variation of “Ahoah” (v 4), but there is no support 
for this suggestion. Of these lists, the list reflecting the 
oldest traditions is the one in Numbers 26, but even that 
list probably does not list the actual sons of Benjamin, 
instead giving clan names (Noth Numbers OTL, 203-8). 
Von Rad (Genesis OTL, 403) suggested that the list in 
Genesis 46 is artificial and the product of “very late and 
theoretical erudition.” The great differences among the 
lists as well as their differing purposes make it difficult, if 
not impossible, to assert the priority of one list over the 
others and thereby identify a name like Nohah which 
occurs only in one. 

Tom Wayne Willett 


NOPHAH (PLACE) [Heb nopah]. “Nophah” appears as 
the name of a town in the MT of Num 21:30. However, 
this text has suffered in transmission and was interpreted 
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differently by the versions. In the Masoretic punctuation 
the last consonant of the word 'titer (“which") is marked 
with a punctum extraordinarium indicating that the res was 
questioned by the scribes at an early date. The Sam. Pent, 
and LXX considered the consonants underlying the word 
“Nophah" to be a verbal form meaning “to breathe,” “to 
set aflame” (a reading followed by Noth 1940-41: 169; 
Althann 1985: 568-71). Taking the consonants nph as a 
verb and replacing the word *es (“fire”) for 5 dser by omitting 
the last consonant, the Sam. Pent, and LXX understood 
the MT reading “unto Nophah which” to mean “further 
kindled a fire.” The latter reading is followed by the RSV 
whereas the former is retained by the KJV. If “Nophah" is 
a place-name as in the MT (e.g., Hanson 1968: 306), it 
refers to an unidentified site in Moab probably S of Hesh- 
bon. 
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Arthur J. Ferch 

NOREA, THOUGHT OF (NHC IX,2). The second 

of three gnostic tractates contained in Nag Hammadi Co¬ 
dex IX (27,11-29,5), inscribed in Sahidic Coptic. It is one 
of the shortest tractates in the Nag Hammadi corpus, and 
is found in a relatively undamaged portion of the MS. The 
title has been assigned to it by modern editors from a 
phrase occurring in the text at its conclusion (29,3). An¬ 
other title is in use in German scholarship: Ode on Norea, a 
title which is based on a judgment concerning the literary 
genre of this tractate. While its strophic structure and 
diction are reflective of the characteristics of Semitic or 
“biblical” poetry, the putative Greek text of Norea seems to 
lack the meter that would qualify it as Greek poetry (e.g., 
the Naassene Psalm preserved by Hippolytus, Ref. 5.10.2). 

A clear fourfold structure is reflected in this tractate: 
(1) Norea’s invocation of the Father and his divine compan¬ 
ions, 27,11-20; (2) Norea’s deliverance, 27,21-28,12; 
(3) Norea’s role as savior, 28,12-23; (4) the future salvation 
of Norea’s spiritual progeny, 28,24-29,5. 

Norea is a “saved savior" in this and related texts. In the 
Sethian gnostic system Norea appears as the daughter of 
Eve and the sister-consort of Seth. She is thus the spiritual 
mother of the gnostic race. In the Hypostasis of the Archons 
(NHC 11,4) she is portrayed as the intended victim of rape 
by the wicked archons, and as “crying out" for help (II 
92,33-93,2). The help comes in the form of a heavenly 
revelation mediated by Eleleth, one of the four “luminar¬ 
ies” in the Sethian system. The tractate Norea dovetails with 
Hyp. Arch., for the invocation comprising its first part is 
followed by the sentence, “It is Norea who cries out to 
them” (27,21-22). Norea’s deliverance and reintegration 
into the Pleroma are then treated; this constitutes the 
second section of the tractate. 

Norea’s role as savior, highlighted in the third and 
fourth sections of the text, is a particularly interesting 


feature of Norea and the closely related Hyp. Arch . Both 
documents are included among those gnostic tractates that 
are associated in modern scholarship with Sethian Gnosti¬ 
cism. But, whereas in most of those texts it is Seth who is 
the gnostic savior par excellence, in Norea, as in Hyp. Arch., 
the major salvific role is played by Seth’s consort, Norea. 
She thus functions as the feminine counterpart to Seth, as 
the mother of the gnostic elect. She is a saved savior, and 
her salvation is paradigmatic of that of her spiritual prog¬ 
eny. This feature of Norea would, no doubt, have appealed 
to female members of a gnostic group; indeed, it is possi¬ 
ble that Norea was composed by a gnostic woman (Stroumsa 
1984:35-70). 

There are no clear indications of Christian influence in 
Norea, unless such technical terms as “Pleroma" and “defi¬ 
ciency” are traceable to Valentinian influence. (Valentinian 
Gnosticism is, of course, a Christian form of the gnostic 
religion.) In any case, the figure of Norea itself originates 
as a gnostic reinterpretation of a Cainite antiheroine in 
Jewish Haggadah, Naamah (cf. Gen 4:22). The original 
spelling of “Norea” is “Horaia,” a form of the name that 
occurs in other gnostic sources. Horaia is the semantic 
equivalent in Greek of Hebrew nofama (“pleasing, lovely”). 
Gnostic traditions revolving around Horaia-Norea proba¬ 
bly developed in Jewish gnostic circles, independently of 
Christianity. 

The technical terminology in Norea, as well as its allu¬ 
sions to developed gnostic traditions (e.g. “the four holy 
helpers," 28,27-28), suggest that this tractate represents a 
comparatively late development of an earlier Jewish Gnos¬ 
ticism. Its original Greek version can be dated to the late 
2d or early 3d century. It could well have been composed 
in Egypt, or in another E Mediterranean region. 
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Birger A. Pearson 


NORTH [Heb $dpdn, semd^l]. One of the cardinal com¬ 
pass points in the ANE. But unlike modern Western cul¬ 
ture, “north" was not the primary direction for orienta¬ 
tion. “East" was the primary direction for orientation, 
probably from the rising sun. See DIRECTION AND 
ORIENTATION. Hebrew had two major words for 
“north,” fdpon, from a root which meant hidden or dark, 
and semo^l, literally the left hand. This latter term shows 
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clearly the Hebraic use of the body to gain directions when 
one faces east. 

In addition to the expected use in reference to the 
direction, “north” comes to have several specific connota¬ 
tions in the OT. “North” is especially the direction from 
which invaders come (Jer 1:14-15; Isa 14:31). Certainly 
Israel’s position influenced this understanding. Protected 
by the sea on the W and the Syrian desert on the E, her 
only major concerns for massive invasion came from the S 
(Egypt) and the N (Assyria, Babylon, the Hittites, etc.). 
Especially in the latter period of the monarchy and exilic/ 
postexilic periods, those empires to the N and E were by 
far the strongest. Perhaps as much symbolically as geo¬ 
graphically, “north” is also the direction invaders will come 
upon Babylon (Jer 50:9; Zech 2:10—Eng 2:6) and the 
direction from which Gog of Magog will come (Ezek 38:6, 
15). 

Since the invaders have come out of the N and have 
carried off exiles, it is only natural that the returning 
exiles will come from the N (Jer 3:18). 

In Ugaritic mythology, $pn is the name of the holy 
mountain, used especially as Baal’s abode, and was the 
place of the assembly of the gods. Mt. $apon is usually 
identified with Mt. Casius, N of Ras Shamra. In other texts 
Baal calls himself the god of $pn and the title-epithet “Baal 
$pn” appears in several texts. Closely related to this Uga¬ 
ritic and Canaanite mythology must be the reference to 
God’s abode in the far N (Isa 14:13). Also God appeared 
to Job out of the N (Job 37:22) and Ezekiel’s cherub chariot 
theophany appeared from the N (Ezek 1:4). 

Joel F. Drinkard, Jr. 


NORTH AFRICAN CHRISTIANITY. See 

CHRISTIANITY (NORTH AFRICAN). 


NORTH AFRICAN JUDAISM. See JUDAISM 

(NORTH AFRICAN). 

NORTH COUNTRY, THE (PLACE) [Heb W* $d- 

pon\ Ominous appellation for the N regions of Mesopota¬ 
mia and Syria. This designation is used mostly by Jere¬ 
miah, but is also found four times in Zechariah. 

Jeremiah is told in one of his opening visions that evil is 
about to break forth from the N against Judah (Jer 1:13— 
16). In Jeremiah 4-6, Yahweh states that he is about to 
bring “evil” and “great destruction” from the N. Specifi¬ 
cally, he refers to a nation skilled with “bow and spear,” a 
cruel nation who will show no mercy to Zion (Jer 6:22-23, 
see also 10:22 and 25:9). At the end of his book, Jeremiah 
sees a great and mighty nation arising again from the 
North Country, but this time against Babylon. In nearly 
the same language as Jer 6:22-23, the prophet predicts a 
nation skilled at warfare will show no mercy to Babylon 
(Jer 50:41-42, see also 50:3, 9 and 51:48). 

The North Country is also the land of the Exile, from 
which Yahweh will redeem his people. Jeremiah uses the 
designation in this way, and similar expressions freely (Jer 
3:12, 18; 16:15; 23:8; 31:8, etc. and see also Zech 2:6). 
Israel’s unique geographical features contributed to 


these perceptions regarding the North Country. With the 
Mediterranean on her W and desert protecting her E and 
SE, enemies normally approached from the SW or N. 
Although the Egyptians and Philistines were to the S and 
SW, most of Israel’s attackers came from the N. Even 
Assyrian and Babylonian armies were considered northern 
enemies. The North Country was a designation broad 
enough to include the NW extremities of Mesopotamia 
(since it was the site of Egypt’s defeat at Carchemish on 
the Euphrates in 605 b.c., Jer 46:2,10). 

The specific identity of Jeremiah’s northern foe (Jere¬ 
miah 4-6) is a much disputed question. Herodotus reports 
that the Scythians invaded Syria-Palestine around 625 b.c., 
near the beginning of Jeremiah’s ministry (1.104-6). Pro¬ 
ponents of an older “Scythian hypothesis” hold that Jere¬ 
miah’s descriptions of invaders best fit these Indo-Euro¬ 
pean nomads from the Russian steppes (for recent reviews, 
see Holladay Jeremiah Hermeneia 1: 42-43 and Perdue 
1984: 6-10). Recent commentators have tended to deny 
this position (Bright Jeremiah AB, lxxxi-lxxxii; Holladay, 
42-43; and Thompson Jeremiah NICOT, 86-87). Others 
have argued that Jeremiah’s “foe from the north” carries a 
definite mythological flavor (Childs 1959: 197-98). Thus, 
no specific historical group can be identified with the 
northern army. Recently, it has been suggested, on the 
basis of cuneiform texts and archaeological evidence, that 
Scythian mercenaries served as the vanguard of the Chal¬ 
dean attack against Jerusalem, so that the Scythian theory 
is not to be entirely dismissed (Yamauchi 1982: 87-99). 
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Bill T. Arnold 


NORTHWEST SEMITIC LANGUAGES. See 

LANGUAGES (INTRODUCTORY SURVEY). 


NOSE RING. See JEWELRY. 


NOT MY PEOPLE (PERSON) [Heb /o 5 c ammi]. The 
third child, a son, born to the prophet Hosea and his wife 
Gomer (Hos 1:9). At God’s command, Hosea gave each of 
his three children names symbolizing divine judgment 
against Israel. This last of Hosea’s children bears the most 
drastic of the three sign names. The formula “I will be 
your God and you shall be my people” lies at the heart of 
God’s covenant with Israel, and thereby at the center of 
Israel’s self-identity (Exod 6:7; Lev 26:12; 2 Sam 7:24; Jer 
7:23; etc.). The name of Hosea’s first child, JEZREEL. 
anticipated the impending military defeat of the reigning 
dynasty. His second child’s name, NOT PITIED, indicated 
God’s withholding of love and protection from the house 
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of Israel. “Not My People” signifies that God has repudi¬ 
ated the covenant and utterly rejected the people of Israel. 
The judgment of Hos 1:9 is reversed in 2:25 (—Eng 2:23). 
“Not My People” will be renamed “My People” (cf 2:1, 2— 
Eng 1:10; 2:1). The verse promises that divine judgment 
of Israel will be followed by the restoration of covenant. 
See HOSEA, BOOK OF. 

Carolyn J. Pressler 

NOT PITIED (PERSON) [Heb Id* ruhama]. The second 
child, a daughter, born to the prophet HOSEA and his 
wife Gomer (Hos 1:6, 8). Her name is explained (v 6) as a 
sign that God will “no more have pity on the house of 
Israel.” The Hebrew word translated “pitied” (rhm) also 
has the broader meaning “love.” Denial of pity elsewhere 
in the prophets is associated with judgment, entailing both 
withdrawal of protection and active destruction. The 
child’s name (like the names of her brothers) thus symbol¬ 
izes God’s refutation of love for and wrathful judgment 
against Israel. The child later becomes a symbol of renewal 
and eschatological hope. Hosea 2:25 (—Eng 2:23) prom¬ 
ises that God will “have pity on Not Pitied” (cf. 2:3—Eng 
2:1). See also HOSEA, BOOK OF; JEZREEL (PERSON); 
NOT MY PEOPLE (PERSON). 

Carolyn J. Pressler 

NOVELS, GREEK AND LATIN. The novel as 

understood by the modern reader, was not a genre recog¬ 
nized by ancient literary criticism. Traditionally, the depic¬ 
tion of fictional characters and their adventures and emo¬ 
tions was the province of the poets (epic, tragic, comic). 
Prose fiction emerges relatively late in Greek and Latin 
literature and, even when it does so, is virtually unnoticed 
by the arbiters of literary taste. It does not even have a 
name of its own: drama (Photius), mythoi erotxcoi (Ach. Tat. 
1.2.3), and histona (Longus 1.1.1) are all used. Its neglect 
by contemporary intellectuals has tended to lead to a 
corresponding neglect by scholars, but the recent flower¬ 
ing of critical interest in this branch of literature has 
opened up many avenues of interest to biblical studies. 

A. The Novels 

The texts may be divided into two groups, the sentimen¬ 
tal or “ideal” romance of love and adventure, and the 
picaresque or comic. Of the former, five complete texts 
and numerous fragments survive, all Greek: Achilles Ta- 
tius, Adventures of Leucippe and Cleitophon, in 8 books (2d 
century a.d.); Chariton, Chaereas and Calhrhoe, in 8 books 
(before a.d. 150: possibly as early as 1st century b.c.); 
Heliodorus, Aethiopica , in 10 books (2d—4th century a.d,); 
Longus, Daphnis and Chloe, in 4 books (end of 2d century 
a.d.); Xenophon of Ephesus, Ephesiaca or Anthia and Habro- 
comes, in 5 books, possibly abridged from 10 (a.d. 150— 
250) Fragments include those of the Ninus Romance (ca. 
100 b.c.), Parthenope and Metiochus , Iamblichus’ Babyloniaca, 
and Lollianus’ Phoenicica. 

Broadly speaking, the 2d century a.d. may be regarded 
as the heyday of the ideal novel, but the papyrus fragments 
show that similar tales were circulating in written form at 
least in the 1st century b.c., almost certainly earlier. Of the 


complete texts, Chariton and Xenophon (whatever their 
actual dates) represent the earlier, less sophisticated ap¬ 
proach to the genre, while Heliodorus, Longus, and Achil¬ 
les Tatius reflect a more consciously literary approach 
influenced by the Second Sophistic. All five texts concern 
the adventures of a pair of young lovers (hence the name 
“erotic”: but the treatment is on the whole sentimental- 
romantic rather than pornographic). All but Longus in¬ 
volve a separation at the beginning of the story and a 
“happy ending” in which the couple are reunited after an 
impossibly complicated series of adventures including voy¬ 
ages, shipwrecks, capture by pirates, attempted rape, mis¬ 
taken identity, imprisonment, sacrifice, suicide, and en¬ 
tombment. Longus’ story stands alone as a Theocritean 
pastoral idyll describing the gradual sexual awakening of 
the young shepherd and shepherdess; there is no voyaging 
here, but, as in the other novels, the couple are separated 
by capture (pirates, and an invading army) and finally 
reunited with the aid of divine intervention. 

Of the picaresque type we have only Latin examples. 
Petronius’ Satyncon (probably 1st century a.d.) was origi¬ 
nally at least 16 books in length: most of books 15 and 16 
survive, including the famous scene of Trimalchio’s dinner 
party (Cena Trimalchionis). The work is a highly individual 
and sophisticated composition, drawing on a Roman tra¬ 
dition of satire and probably deliberately parodying the 
Greek ideal novel (Hagg 1983: 171). Here a travel narra¬ 
tive is used as a framework for a series of comic and 
scandalous episodes: the antihero, a Greek student accom¬ 
panied by two rogues, is “a kind of comic reversal of 
Odysseus or Aeneas in his wanderings” (Hagg 1983: 170). 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses or The Golden Ass ? in 11 books, 
dates from the mid or late 2d century a.d. The story 
relates the adventures of Lucius who, overcurious about 
magic, is turned into an ass and endures many vicissitudes 
until his final intiation into the mysteries of Isis and 
restoration to his own shape. Lucius’ wanderings as an ass 
again provide the framework for a variety of tales, many 
of the “Milesian” (pornographic) type, but some of the 
“ideal” type, notably the myth of Cupid and Psyche (4.28- 
6.24). There is a Greek version of the simple Story of the 
Asj (wrongly attributed to Lucian), to which Apuleius has 
added a variety of ingredients. 

B. Origins 

Against a prevailing preoccupation with the “develop¬ 
ment” of the novel out of earlier Greek literary genres 
(Alexandrian love elegy, hero tales, degenerate historiog¬ 
raphy, and mystery texts were all suggested), B. E. Perry, 
in his classic study The Ancient Romances (1967), asserted 
that “the first romance was deliberately planned and writ¬ 
ten by an individual author, its inventor. He conceived it 
on a Tuesday afternoon in July ... It did not come into 
being by a process of development on the literary plane” 
(p. 175). More recent studies, however, have stressed once 
again that the extant novels cannot be considered in isola¬ 
tion, but must be placed in a context embracing all the 
varied types of narrative activity taking place in the Helle¬ 
nistic world and in the Near East. Thus, for example, 
Scobie (1969) looks at the role of the aretalogus and other 
tellers of “wonder tales” in Roman society. Hagg (1983) 
examines the Greek novels against a broad background of 
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epic, drama, historiography, popular biography, and fan¬ 
tastic travel tales, but also stresses their continuity with the 
“historical” romances (Alexander, Apollonius of Tyre) and 
with the new Christian popular literature of apostles, mar¬ 
tyrs, and saints. Anderson (1984) spreads the net wider: 
like Braun (1938), who had earlier suggested the need to 
look further east, Anderson points out parallels to the 
Greek novels in Sumerian tales like Dumuzis Dream and 
Enlil and Ninlil, and finds in Petronius’ Satyhcon “a substan¬ 
tial portion of an Ancient Near Eastern tale-complex about 
an everyman and his fortunes at the hands of an at least 
ambiguous companion” (p. 193). Even Apuleius, in this 
perspective, becomes part of a continuum of oriental sto¬ 
rytelling reaching right through from Gilgamesh to the 
Arabian Nights. 

C. Style 

As Perry (followed especially by Reardon) stressed, none 
of this “background” research should detract from the 
appreciation of the extant texts as individual works in their 
own right. Once we have assimilated the fact that much of 
their plot content is a “given” to these authors, not original 
invention as might be assumed with a modern novelist, it 
remains true that the ancient novelists (like Shakespeare) 
all exercised their individual talent and judgment in the 
presentation of their stories (Hagg 1983: 108, “the goal was 
originality, not in content but in execution”). Characteri¬ 
zation, idealized and often wooden, tends to come second 
to complicated plot construction, which is often handled 
in a masterly fashion: Rattenbury (1949) made an apt 
comparison with film scenarios. The setting of the ideal 
novels tends to be timeless or archaic; their language leans 
toward the classicistic even in Chariton, while Achilles 
Tatius, Heliodorus, and Longus write in the full-blown 
Atticizing manner associated with the Second Sophistic. 
All the Greek novelists use the basic narrative as a thread 
on which to hang learned excurses, geographical or picto¬ 
rial descriptions, and rhetorical displays. Xenophon is the 
least artistic of the five: Dalmeyda (1926) believes his 
infelicities of style and construction are his own, not the 
result of an incompetent epitomator’s work. Petronius and 
Apuleius, following the centuries-old convention for com¬ 
edy, depict something more like the real world of their 
day, and include much racy and idiomatic contemporary 
diction; but they remain “highly sophisticated authors 
addressing themselves ostensibly to the learned world of 
fashion for purposes of their own” (Perry 1967: vi). 

D. Audience 

If we accept Northrop Frye’s definition of popular liter¬ 
ature as “what people read without being told to,” then 
the Greek novels must certainly be regarded as popular 
literature, despite their apparently frigid and mannered 
styles. The number of papyrus fragments of novels testifies 
to their wide distribution in an age when the school clas¬ 
sics, from Homer downward, must have been losing their 
appeal. As Reardon (1969) observes, Perry’s objective was 
to stress not only the individual achievement of the novel¬ 
ists but their cultural context, the “broad conditions of 
society” in which and for which they wrote. Earlier histo¬ 
rians had already pointed out that the rise in the novel’s 
popularity in the 2d century a.d. coincided with an era of 


mass literacy and relative prosperity for the middle classes 
(Giangrande 1970). Within the broader category there 
must be distinctions between one end of the spectrum and 
the other: Perry’s “poor in spirit” (1967) perhaps applies 
more obviously to the audiences of Xenophon or Chariton 
than to those of Longus or Achilles Tatius who, as Gian¬ 
grande observes, must have possessed “a notable degree of 
culture.” Nevertheless the very fact that the novels re¬ 
mained outside the canon of accepted literary taste makes 
them a potentially valuable introduction to the tastes and 
interests of that widely distributed subculture of the East¬ 
ern Empire, scarcely represented in our predominantly 
aristocratic literary remains, which (while aware of the 
inadequacies of the term) we can only call “middle class.” 
As Hagg observes (1983: 90), “the people who needed and 
welcomed the novel are the same as those who were at¬ 
tracted by the mystery religions and Christianity,” an ob¬ 
servation which seems to be confirmed by the fact that the 
decline of the novel after the 3d century a.d. apparently 
coincides with the rise in popularity of the Christian stories 
of martyrs and saints (p. 161). 

E. Religion 

One theory sees the novels as originating in the mystery 
religions: Kerenyi (1927), Merkelbach (1962; 1965). Thus 
Merkelbach sees Achilles Tatius’ novel as a retelling of the 
myth of Isis and Osiris, with concealed references to the 
mystery rituals of baptism and mock-mummification: “the 
narrative symbolizes the fall of the human soul into matter, 
its wandering through life and its arrival at the safe haven 
of the Isis religion, or the homecoming of the soul into the 
kingdom on the other side after death” (1965: 11). Even if 
this view is not accepted (it has not convinced the majority 
of scholars, cf. Turcan 1963), it is still true that the ideal 
novels are both highly moral (chastity and fidelity invari¬ 
ably triumph over all conceivable obstacles) and deeply 
imbued with religious sentiment. Priests, temples, and 
processions figure largely, the gods play an active role in 
the narrative, and the hero and heroine often have a 
deeply personal relationship with their own private deities. 
Even the picaresque adventures of Apuleius’ Golden A 55 
end in a dramatic conversion to Isis in Bk.ll (for the 
significance of this scene for our understanding of ancient 
attitudes to religious conversion, see Nock 1933: chap. 9). 
Interestingly, the atmosphere of the narrative itself tends 
to give an archaic or timeless picture of the religious scene, 
with the new personal deity manifesting himself or herself 
to the individual against a backdrop of traditional cult and 
ceremonial: the Isis novels never mention Christianity or 
Judaism, just as Acts never mentions Isis or Serapis. 

F. The Bible 

The relevance of all this to the Bible may be described 
under four heads: motif and incident; embellishment: 
style and presentation; audience. 

1. Motif and Incident. If the Greek ^nd Latin novels 
are part of a continuum of ancient oriental storytelling, 
then it should not surprise us if many Bible stories also 
form part of the same continuum. Extrabiblical parallels 
to the Daniel story ( Ahiqar , Prayer of Nabonidus) are alreadv 
well known; similarly, Joseph, Esther, Tobit, Susannah, 
even Ecclesiastes and the gospel parables contain motifs 
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which can be paralleled in other Near Eastern tales (An¬ 
derson 1984: 103 n. 20, 105 n. 76, 187; OTP 2: 487). It is 
not here a question of direct influence; merely that some 
biblical stories may be regarded as ladlefuls out of the 
same “pot of story” (to use Tolkein’s phrase) from which 
the Greek and Latin novelists drew. 

2. Embellishment. More direct influence (though not 
of any of the extant novels) may be seen in those cases 
where the biblical story has been embellished in extrabib- 
lical tradition in novelistic fashion, most obviously by sup¬ 
plying a romantic interest absent in the original story. The 
Joseph story has been enhanced in this way in Joseph and 
Aseneth (Burchard 1985: 183-84); Josephus’ account of 
Moses’ Ethiopian expedition (Ant 2§ 238-53) has also 
gained an embryonic love interest (252). We may also note 
here Christian postbiblical stories such as Paul and Thecla , 
which supply the romantic interest (in a sublimated form) 
which is lacking in the canonical stories (Hagg 1983: 159— 
60). 

3. Style and Presentation. Novelistic influence on the 
style and presentation of some biblical material has long 
been suspected, notably in Acts (Norden, Dibelius). Acts is 
a sober narrative compared with its apocryphal successors, 
but the detailed account of the shipwreck as well as the 
inclusion of apparently gratuitous geographical informa¬ 
tion in the second half of the book seems to point to a wish 
to gratify an audience whose tastes were, at least in part, 
molded by the novels (Pervo 1987). Whether these tastes 
influenced the content of Acts—i.e., whether the author 
actually invented incidents—is another matter: on the 
analogy of the extant novels, we can now see that the 
authors were for the most part working on “given” plot 
material rather than inventing freely, and this may provide 
a better model for the biblical writers’ approach to their 
work. 

4. Audience. Perhaps the most fruitful line to be pur¬ 
sued in the study of the Greek and Latin novels is for the 
light they throw on their audiences and their tastes and 
interests (including religious interests): see D and E above. 
It is clear that there was in the late Hellenistic and early 
imperial periods a reading public of armchair travelers 
who liked “a good yarn” well laced with exotic adventure: 
the ingredients of love, death, and religion could be com¬ 
bined in many different ways, but the desire to edify while 
entertaining, and the need to entertain while edifying, 
were never too far apart. It is surely not too fanciful to 
suggest that similar needs and desires may have motivated 
many biblical storytellers as well. 
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NU. The thirteenth letter of the Greek alphabet. 

NUMBERS AND COUNTING. Numbers are of¬ 
ten mentioned in the Bible, where they are always ex¬ 
pressed in terms of number words. Nevertheless, inscrip¬ 
tions on archaeological objects such as weights, ostraca, 
and monuments demonstrate that the use of number 
symbols was common in ancient Israel. The forms of these 
number symbols reveal foreign influences, in no way un¬ 
expected under the given circumstances. Also the literary 
use of numbers in the Bible demonstrates a fair amount 
of foreign influence. High numbers are often of a form 
which is characteristic for numbers originally expressed in 
the Mesopotamian number system with the base 60. Stylis¬ 
tic comparisons can be made in many cases between pas¬ 
sages in the Bible and parallels in Ugaritic or Sumero- 
Akkadian legends. The religious-literary-historical nature 
of the Bible explains why computations in the Scripture 
are very few and unsophisticated. For a proper under¬ 
standing of the role played by numbers and counting in 
the cultural environment where the biblical literature 
arose, it is necessary to look for extraneous sources and 
influences. How important that role was, and how deep 
and widely branched its roots, will be demonstrated below. 
Comparatively little emphasis will be put on numbers 
occurring in the Bible itself, since detailed discussions exist 
elsewhere (IDB 3: 561-67; Encjud 12: 1254-61). See also 
MATHEMATICS, ALGEBRA, AND GEOMETRY. 
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A. Number Representations and Arithmetic 

1. The Preliterate Middle East. For five millennia be¬ 
fore the invention of writing, a uniform method for the 
recording of numbers was spread over the entire Middle 
East (Schmandt-Besserat 1977). The method consisted of 
the use of small “tokens” of clay as representations of 
numbers and measures. Such tokens have been discovered 
at practically all excavated sites from Anatolia in the north 
to Iran in the east and Egypt in the west. Some tokens 
found in Israel, for instance, can be dated to the 7th 
millennium B.c. (Jericho), while others are as late as the 
2nd millennium b.c. (Megiddo). These tokens come in 
many shapes, such as cylinders, spheres, disks, cones, 
ovoids, etc., and in various sizes. It is probable that they 
were used in trading and commerce, in and between many 
autonomous regions. The meaning of the various shapes 
and sizes of the tokens can be inferred, on a tentative basis, 
from a comparison with the corresponding shapes and 
sizes of the written number notations which eventually 
replaced them (see below). 

The number representation system based on tokens was 
used without any apparent modification well into the 4th 
millennium b.c.. Thereafter the beginning of urban civili¬ 
zation on an unprecedented scale forced the system to 
undergo a series of profound changes (Schmandt-Besserat 
1980; 1981; Le Brun and Vallat 1978; If rah 1981. As a 
first step, perforations allowed tokens to be tied together 
in groups, forming permanent records. At the same time, 
many new types of tokens appeared, and the increased use 
of incised or attached markings on the tokens made possi¬ 
ble the recording of ever more complex economic trans¬ 
actions. A second step was to surround groups of tokens 
by balls of clay, so-called “spherical envelopes,” often with 
imprints of cylinder seals for the further protection and 
verification of records. Such balls with tokens have been 
found at sites ranging from Shah Dad in southern Iran to 
Dumah, near Hebron, in Israel. The next step in this 
increasingly rapid development was when the use of the 
tokens was discontinued in favor of a new invention, “im¬ 
pressed” clay tablets with punch marks as number symbols. 
Reed styli of different diameters were used to punch 
circular and semioval marks into the clay, in an obvious 
attempt to imitate the shapes of small and big cylindrical, 
spherical, and conical tokens. The invention of writing was 
the logical last step in this chain of innovations. It took 
place, probably in southern Mesopotamia, some time to¬ 
ward the end of the 4th millennium b.c.. 

2. Ancient Mesopotamia. The earliest written records 
unearthed so far are “proto-Sumerian” clay tablets from 
Uruk in southern Mesopotamia (ca. 3000 b.c.). This ar¬ 


chaic Uruk script consists of both word and number signs. 
Some word signs are pictographic, while others are ab¬ 
stract and can be interpreted only when they are precur¬ 
sors to Sumerian word signs of known meaning. The 
number signs, punched into the clay with a set of round 
styli, are easy to distinguish from the word signs. They 
consist of combinations of small and big, round and semi¬ 
oval marks. Sexagesimal numbers are written by repetition 
of the signs “small oval, small round, big oval, small round 
in big oval, big round” with the values 1, 10, 60, 600, 
3,600, Number signs can also denote values of measures 
for grain, length, area, etc., so that one and the same sign 
can have, for instance, the values 10, 6 grain units, and 
1,800 area units, depending on the context (Friberg 1984). 
Measures of time (days, months, years) are indicated 
through diverse combinations of number signs with the 
pictogram for “sun, day.” The “administrative” year is, in 
the early Uruk texts as in later cuneiform texts, a fictive 
year of 12 months with 30 days each (Englund 1987). 

With the evolution of the cuneiform script, the number 
signs changed form but were still used for both sexagesi¬ 
mal numbers and measures. The end result of the devel¬ 
opment was the sexagesimal place-value system (ca. 2000 
B.c.), which allowed all numbers to be written by repetition 
of only two number signs, “upright wedge” for “1” and 
“oblique wedge” (Wmkelhaken) for “10.” A sexagesimal 
zero was used sparingly, most often in Late Babylonian 
mathematical and astronomical texts (ca. 300 b.c.). 

The oldest known mathematical texts are from the Su¬ 
merian city of Shuruppak (Fara), ca. 2650 b.c. They consist 
of a table of squares, a multiplication exercise, and two 
division exercises, all with high numbers involved. The 
later OB period, ca. 1700 b.c., was a time when the 
teaching of mathematics was intense in the Mesopotamian 
scribal schools. At the elementary level, this teaching was 
based on the use of elaborate multiplication tablets, divi¬ 
sion tables, and tables of measures. At a more advanced 
level, the curriculum comprised algorithms for the com¬ 
putation of square roots, reciprocals, etc., as well as meth¬ 
ods for solving quadratic equations and indeterminate 
problems, and practical rules for computations having to 
do with bricks, irrigation, work division, and so forth 
(Neugebauer and Sachs 1945). During the LB period, ca. 
300 b.c., there was a renewed interest in mathematics, 
coupled with the production of astonishingly sophisticated 
mathematical division tables or astronomical tables with 
predictions for the movements of the sun, the moon, and 
the planets. 

3. Ancient Iran. Toward the end of the 4th millennium 
b.c. the influence from the Late Uruk culture in Mesopo¬ 
tamia reached far into ancient Iran. This was the time of 
the spherical envelopes and the impressed tablets. There¬ 
after followed a break in the relations between the two 
regions, at about the time when the Archaic Uruk script 
was invented in Mesopotamia. Not much later, an indepen¬ 
dent “proto-Elamite” script was invented and established 
in Iran. It was based on a repertory of abstract signs, 
probably a mixture of word signs and syllable signs, writ¬ 
ten on clay tablets in lines from right to left. The script 
turned out to be relatively ephemeral, and is still undeci¬ 
phered, with one important exception, the sign lor ‘bar¬ 
ley, grain.” The number signs which are present in practi- 
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cally all proto-Elamite texts are formed in the same way as 
the number signs on the early Uruk tablets (Friberg 1984). 
It is possible to show that the notational systems for sexa¬ 
gesimal numbers and grain numbers are nearly identical 
in the two scripts. There is also, unexpectedly, a third 
proto-Elamite system of number notations which is deci¬ 
mal, with special signs for ‘TOO” and for “1,000.” Decimal 
number signs were probably used to count animals, while 
sexagesimal numbers were used to count people and in¬ 
animate objects. In the Sumerian scripts there were never 
any special signs for decimal numbers. The words for 
“hundred” and “thousand” in Sumerian were loanwords 
from the Semitic language of the Akkadian (Semitic) part 
of the population of southern Mesopotamia. Special signs 
for “100” and “1,000” did not exist until a relatively late 
date, around the end of the 3d millennium b.c. Cuneiform 
signs for “10,000” appear only in a few texts from periph¬ 
eral sites (Nuzi, Hattusha, Ugarit). The explanation of the 
meaning of the proto-Elamite number signs entails an 
important partial decipherment of many proto-Elamite 
clay tablets. A majority of the texts can be shown to be 
simple economic or administrative documents with addi¬ 
tions, multiplications, and conversions between various 
systems of numbers. In this respect there is no great 
difference between protoliterate texts from ancient Iran 
and from neighboring Mesopotamia. 

4, Ancient Egypt. Available facts suggest that writing 
was invented in Mesopotamia toward the end of the 4th 
millennium b.c. Information about the new technique 
must have spread rapidly, for within a very brief time span 
two other independent scripts were invented, the proto- 
Elamite script in Iran and the hieroglyphic script in Egypt. 
The latter seems to have been fully developed from the 
beginning, complete with notations for large numbers up 
to a million (the image of a seated god stretching up both 
arms). The role of “a million” as a conventional notation 
for a “vast number” is clear from its frequent appearance 
in Egyptian myths (ANET, 3-36): In The God and His 
Unknown Name of Power it is said about Isis, “Her heart was 
craftier than a million men; she was choicer than a million 
gods; she was more discerning than a million of the noble 
dead.” In the Spell for Not Dying a Second Time, Atum 
answers the deceased, “Thou art (destined) for millions of 
millions (of years), a lifetime of millions.” The only whole 
numbers appearing in the hieroglyphic script are decimal 
numbers: a single stroke for “1,” an arc for “10,” a lotus 
for “100,” a finger for “1,000,” and a tadpole for “10,000” 
(Gillings 1972). Hieroglyphic numbers in monumental 
inscriptions were formed by the additive principle, so that 
writing a number like 89 required 17 symbols, 8 nines and 
9 ones. For everyday practical purposes, the cursive hier¬ 
atic script was developed, with individual signs for the 
units 1-9, for the tens 10-90, for the hundreds 100—900, 
and for the thousands 1,000—9,000 (See LA, s.v. Symbol- 
ische Zahlen). Place-value notation for decimal numbers 
and fractions was never introduced. 

Three kinds of notations for fractions appear in the 
hieratic and hieroglyphic scripts, namely “unit fractions” 
1 in, individual signs for the “special fractions” V 2 , Vs, !4, 
and V«, and signs denoting binary fractions (from V<i to 
Vm) of the basic units of capacity and area measure. In 
their hieroglyphic forms, the capacity fractions were fash¬ 


ioned as parts of the eye of the falcon god Horus: the 
inner part ( l /s>), the iris (14), the eyebrow (Va), etc. The unit 
fractions lIn were written with the sign r\ “mouth,” as r’-5, 
r’-6, etc. Mathematical papyri from the first half of the 2d 
millennium b.c. show that the concept of common frac¬ 
tions a/b was unknown. This led to great practical difficul¬ 
ties in the course of even the simplest computations involv¬ 
ing fractions. The best-known example is constituted by 
the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus (Robins and Shute 1987). A 
disproportionally large part of this document is occupied 
by a table with rules for the doubling of unit fractions, 
from 2 X Vs — 2 /s to 2 X 1 /ioi = l /ioi + V 202 + Vsos + V&o&, 
Doubling was an important arithmetical operation for the 
reason that multiplication by any whole number could be 
replaced by a series of doublings, followed by an addition. 
So, for instance, since 13 = 1x8 + 1x4 + 0x2+1 x 1, 
the product 13 x 7 can be computed as (1 x8 + 1x4 + 
0x2 +Ixl)x7=lx7 + 0xl4+lx28+lx 
56 = 105. The method had the advantage that it could be 
used equally well for solving division problems. It is possi¬ 
ble that Egyptian scribes carried out additions on some 
kind of primitive abacus. Multiplications, divisions, and 
operations with fractions were carried out explicitly on the 
papyrus, sometimes with the use of both black and red ink 
for the reader’s convenience. 

Some important late Egyptian mathematical texts (3d 
century B.c.-2d century a.d.), written in the demotic 
script, were published by Parker (1972). At this time, the 
Persian and Greek conquests of Egypt had opened the way 
for increased cultural contacts between Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia. This fact is obvious in Parker's demotic mathe¬ 
matical texts, which demonstrate a typically Babylonian 
choice of topics. On the other hand, the conservativeness 
of Egyptian mathematical traditions manifests itself 
through the continued use of the unwieldy unit fractions 
as the sole means of expressing fractions. 

A few late Greek mathematical papyri from the middle 
of the 1st millennium a.d., recovered from sites in Egypt, 
are other examples of how amazingly tenacious mathemat¬ 
ical traditions can be (Knorr 1982). Papyrus Akhmim, the 
most complete of these texts, shows clear similarities with 
the more-than-2,000-years-older Rhind Mathematical Papy¬ 
rus. It begins with an extensive multiplication table for unit 
fractions, and continues with 50 arithmetical problems, 
many solved with techniques related to those used in the 
construction of the table. The main part of the table lists 
the products of Vs and the unit fractions from Vs to Vio 
with the units, tens, hundreds, and thousands. The prod¬ 
ucts are expressed as sums of unit fractions, as in the 
example Vi X 1,000 = 142 V2 Vs V42. 

The number notations used in the mentioned Greek- 
Egyptian papyri are Greek alphabetic numerals (Ifrah 
1981), using the letters alpha—theta for the units, wta—koppa 
for the tens, and rho—san for the hundreds. The classical 
Greek alphabet with its 24 letters is, for this purpose, 
augmented with three obsolete letters, the digamma (6), the 
koppa (90), and the san (900). The thousands and the 
myriads (ten thousands) are denoted by the letters alpha- 
theta with special distinguishing marks. It is difficult to 
assess the age of this system, but it is documented in a 
marriage contract on a papyrus from Elephantine 310 
b.c., on coins dating from the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
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phus (286-246 b.c.), and in papyri with multiplication 
tables and tables of squares from the last part of the 3d 
century b.c. From this time until the end of the Middle 
Ages, the Greek alphabetic numerals played nearly the 
same role in the Near East and around the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean as the Roman numerals did in western Europe. 
However, the alphabetic numerals were not the only type 
of numerals used by the ancient Greeks. In Greek monu¬ 
mental inscriptions from the second half of the 1st millen¬ 
nium b.c. (and also on a famous Greek counting board) 
one encounters Attic (or Athenian) numbers, with special 
acrophonic signs for 1,5, 10, 5 x 10 ... 5 x 10,000. The 
Attic number system was of the same structure as the more 
well known Roman system. 

5. Ancient Syro-Palestine. Around the middle of the 
Sd millennium b.c., Ebla was a flourishing Semitic city- 
state in Syria. The remains of its rich library were found 
to contain mostly administrative and economic accounts 
written in Eblaic on clay tablets using the Old Sumerian 
cuneiform script. The numbers used in these accounts are 
decimal. One of the texts is a mathematical exercise, the 
solution of a division problem involving high numbers 
(Friberg 1986). It is the oldest known mathematical text 
with decimal numbers. The problem solved in the text can 
be formulated as follows: if a month’s rations for a man is 
10/11 gu-bar of barley, then how many gu-bar are needed 
for the daily rations of 260,000 (2 ma-i-hu 6 n-ba x ) men? A 
clever and efficient algorithm yields the correct answer: 
7,879 gu-bar. The number in the answer is written in a 
decimal-sexagesimal hybrid notation which is typical for 
Semitic cuneiform texts as 7 h 8 mi 60 + 20 — 1. Another 
text from Ebla, in Sumerian, contains a brief list of nota¬ 
tions for high sexagesimal numbers. It ends with an ad¬ 
mission of defeat: the number 60 x 60 x 60 x 60 
(= 12,960,000) “cannot be counted,” since the scribe can¬ 
not think of an appropriate notation for it. In an OB 
metrological list, the same number is referred to as “the 
great SAr the hand does not reach.” 

Mari, a Mesopotamian outpost at the upper Euphrates, 
has yielded a few OB mathematical texts (Soubeyran 
1984). The texts comprise the usual assortment of com¬ 
bined multiplication tables and tables of reciprocals or 
square roots. There is also a mathematical exercise which 
contains an early parallel to the famous Indian legend 
about the reward demanded by the inventor of the game 
of chess: if one starts with 1 grain of barley, and if the 
amount of barley is doubled every day, how much barley 
will there be after SO days? The answer, correctly com¬ 
puted and expressed in the Mari grain measure system, 
has one unexpected feature: the words Itmum and metum , 
which normally stand for “thousand” and “hundred,” have 
here the sexagesimal values 600 and 60. There exist 
roughly contemporaneous examples of a similar nature 
from Mesopotamia, which clearly demonstrate the difficul¬ 
ties caused by the clash between the sexagesimal arithme¬ 
tics associated with the Sumero-Akkadian cuneiform script 
and the indigenous decimal number words of the Semitic 
populations. 

The coastal city Ugarit, which flourished between the 
15th and 13th centuries b.c., was influenced by the Meso¬ 
potamian civilization. This is clearly demonstrated, for 
instance, by some clay tablets found in Ugarit, on which 


Sumero-Akkadian metrological lists (lists of notations for 
measures of capacity, weight, and area) are inscribed in 
the cuneiform script. In one of these lists, capacity mea¬ 
sures are enumerated from 1/3 s'ila (= l A liter) to 60 sig 7 
cur (= 60 x 60 x 60 x 5 x 60 silas). In another list, 
weight measures proceed from V? grain to 60 talents ( = 60 
x 60 x 60 shekels = 60 x 60 x 60 x 3 x 60 grains). 
Texts written in Ugaritic using the Ugaritic cuneiform 
alphabet often express numbers in terms of Ugaritic num¬ 
ber words, and use the local system of weight measures. A 
good example is offered by a brief text (Liveram 1972), 
which mentions sb c .kkr.s c rt?b.kkr.addd\wbkkr.ugrt hms.kkrm 
alp.tmn mat kbd d mnht “seven talents of wool in the talent 
of Ashdod, but in the talent of Ugarit five talents one 
thousand eight hundred [shekels] as tribute.” The text 
seems to imply that the talent of Ashdod was worth only 
4 A of the talent of Ugarit. Indeed, 4 /s x 7 talents = 5 3 /s 
talents = 5 talents 1800 shekels, if 1 Ugarit talent = 3000 
shekels. The number word of highest rank in Ugaritic is 
rbt, “myriad,” “10,000.” For the “special fractions” Vfe and 
Vs the usual cuneiform signs are used, but 2 /s was referred 
to by the Sumerian/Akkadian loanword snpt (Gordon 
1965). 

The order of the 30 letters in the Ugaritic cuneiform 
alphabet is known from several alphabetic lists, so-called 
“spelling books,” from about the 14th century b.c. (Ifrah 
1981: pi. 95). The oldest known examples of the Phoeni¬ 
cian “linear” alphabet, on the other hand, go back no 
further than the 12th century b.c. The 22 letters of the 
Phoenician alphabet are arranged in the same familiar 
ways as the letters in the many alphabets derived from it: 
Aramaic, Hebrew, early Arabic (see below), Greek, Etrus¬ 
can, Roman, etc. Moreover, if those 8 letters are removed 
from the Ugaritic alphabet which have no equivalents in 
the Phoenician alphabet, then the remaining letters in this 
alphabet are also arranged in the same order. It is there¬ 
fore probable that the Ugaritic alphabet was just an ex¬ 
panded variant (in cuneiform) of a primordial Northwest 
Semitic alphabet dating back at least to the 15th century 
b.c. This conclusion is important because the ancient 
Greeks were not the only, and probably not the first, 
people using alphabetic numerals. Other examples are the 
Hebrews and the Arabs. (The often repeated attribution 
of the first use of alphabetic numerals to the Phoenicians 
has, however, never been confirmed.) In the case of the 
Hebrew alphabet with its 22 letters, 5 alep—tet are used for 
the values 1-9, yod—$ade for 10-90, and qop—taw for 100- 
400 (Ifrah 1981: chap. 17). Higher number units are 
expressed by combinations of letters. In the case of the 
Arabic alphabet, the situation is complicated by the fact 
that the order of the letters in this alphabet is no longer 
the same as it was when the letters were given their numer¬ 
ical values (Ifrah 1981: chap. 21). The Early Hebrew script 
is used in inscriptions dating from the time of the kings of 
Judah and Israel (about the 11th to 6th centuries b.c.). 
Many such documents in the form of ostraca inscribed 
with simple receipts or messages reveal that not only num¬ 
ber words but also genuine number signs were used to 
write numbers. Ostraca have been found at Samaria, La- 
chish, Arad, Kadesh-barnea, and Ophel Hill. In all cases 
the Early Hebrew number signs are identical with Egyptian 
hieratic numerals in the form they had during the New 
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Kingdom (Ifrah 1981: chap. 15). This picture is confirmed 
by hieratic inscriptions on many Israelite inscribed weights 
(Aharoni 1966). Since 4 Israelite shekels weighed the same 
as 5 Egyptian qedets, weightstones of 4, 8, 16, and 24 
shekels are inscribed with the hieratic numerals for 5, 10, 
20, and 30. The best examples of inscribed ostraca with 
numbers are those from Kadesh-barnea (Lemaire and 
Vernus 1980; 1983). On one of these ostraca, a simple 
writing exercise, the number 2,382 is repeated many 
times. A particularly big ostracon contains on the obverse 
a list of capacity measures, from 1 to 10 *lpm (10,000) kor , 
a list of weight measures, from 1 to 10 5 Ipm shekels; and a 
partly unintelligible list of fractions (?). 

As a trading and traveling people, the Arameans grad¬ 
ually imposed their culture on the entire Middle East. The 
Hebrews, who adopted the language and writing of the 
Arameans, also borrowed their way of denoting numbers, 
as did the Phoenicians and other Semitic peoples. Aramaic 
number notations were based on the use of separate signs 
for 1, 10, 100, 1,000, and 10,000. For the ones and the 
tens the additive principle was used, so that for instance 
70 was written as 7 tens, grouped two by two so that the 
result looked like 20 + 20 + 20 + 10. For the units of 
higher rank the multiplicative principle was used, so that 
18,000 was written as 1 x 10,000 + 8 x 1,000 (Ifrah 
1981: chaps. 19, 25). Examples of Aramaic number nota¬ 
tions can be found in many preserved papyri from the 
Jewish military colony established in the 5th century b.c. 
on the island of Elephantine, in the Nile. A bilingual 
ostracon found at Khirbet-el-Kom, a site in Israel between 
Lachish and Hebron, dates to the 3d century b.c. It men¬ 
tions twice, once in Greek and once in Aramaic, a sum of 
32 drachmas. In the Greek part of the text, 32 is written 
as lambda beta , in the Aramaic part as 20 + 10 + 2. 

The oldest examples of the use of Hebrew alphabetic 
numerals may go as far back as the late 2d and the 1st 
centuries b.c., namely a single letter mem for a year date 
on a clay seal, and the letter gimel as a sheet number on a 
parchment scroll found at Khirbet Qumran (Ifrah 1981: 
chap. 18). Other examples are offered by coins with in¬ 
scriptions such as “Shekel of Israel year 5(he)” (struck 
during the first Jewish rebellion, a.d. 70), and “Year 2 (bet) 
of the liberation of Israel” (from the time of the second 
Jewish rebellion, a.d. 132—34), etc. The relatively late dates 
of these first examples suggest that the Hebrew alphabetic 
numeration was introduced as a result of Greek influence. 
As a matter of fact, between the 1st century b.c. and the 
7th century a.d., when the Hebrew alphabetic numeration 
became increasingly common in the Jewish world, many 
Jewish scribes in the Diaspora preferred to use the Greek 
alphabetic numerals. 

B. Numbers in Poetic and Religious Literature 

I. Sumero-Akkadian. In the Sumerian myth Inanna’s 
Descent to the Netherworld (ANET, 55), Inanna has to give up, 
one by one, her 7 ME-symbols, her crown, her wig, her 
measuring rod and line, etc., as she enters through the 7 
gates to the netherworld. Her corpse is hung from a stake 
for 3 days and 3 nights, but it comes to life again when 
“sixty times the food of life, sixty times the water of life, 
they sprinkled upon it.” 

Three sources (two OB texts and Berossos’ Babylonian 


history) contain lists of the Sumerian kings who reigned 
before the Flood, all characterized by an amazing longevity 
(Langdon 1923). In W.-B. 444, 8 antediluvial kings from 
five cities are said to have reigned for 8, 10, 12, 8, 10, 8, 8, 
5 5 /e, and 5V& SAr (meaning 3,600) years, or for a total of 1 
SAr-gal 7 SAr ( = 67 x 3,600) years. In W.-B. 62, 10 kings 
reign for 2 sar-gal 1 sar years, and Berossos mentions 10 
kings reigning for an even 432,000 (2 SAr-gal) years. 

The Epic of Gilgamesh enjoyed an unparalleled popular¬ 
ity in the cuneiform literature; its known editions, in four 
different languages, range in time from the 21st to the 6th 
centuries b.c., and in provenance from S Mesopotamia to 
Anatolia (Thompson 1928; Schott and von Soden 1969). 
One of its distinguishing features is the tendency to use 
numbers as a literary tool. This tendency is partly a con¬ 
sequence of the important role played by the teaching of 
mathematics and metrology in the Late Sumerian/Old 
Babylonian school, the eduba. To mention some examples: 
Gilgamesh, the godlike hero, is “two-thirds divine, one- 
third human,” he is 11 cubits tall. Enkidu, his companion, 
“dallies six days, seven nights with the courtesan-girl in his 
mating.” The two are each laden with axes and swords 
weighing 10 talents (600 minas). The gate of Uruk, Gilga- 
mesh’s city, has 7 bolts. On their way to the Cedar Forest, 
the heroes “break their fast after twenty ‘double-hours/ 
rest after thirty”; after 3 days they have covered the dis¬ 
tance from Uruk to Lebanon. Humbaba raises 8 winds 
against them. Ishtar’s invitations are refused by Gilga¬ 
mesh, who accuses the goddess of digging “seven and 
seven” pits to trap the lion she loves. Ishtar summons the 
Heavenly Bull, threatening 7 years of famine. The breath 
of the bull kills 100 men of Uruk, 200, 300. Enkidu lies on 
his deathbed “for a day, a second day ... an eleventh and 
a twelfth.” Gilgamesh follows the course of the sun, 
through the mountain of darkness, for 12 “double-hours.” 
To cross the Waters of Death, he fashions punting poles 5 
nindan (60 cubits) long and uses one, a second, . . . , a 
twelfth; after 2 times 60 they are all spent. Utnapishtim 
tells him how he made his ship 10 nindan high, 10 nindan 
square above, divided its innards, and smeared it with 6 
times 3,600 measures of bitumen; on the seventh day the 
work was done. Gilgamesh fails the test for immortality, to 
avoid sleep for 6 days and 7 nights. The time he is asleep, 
7 days in all, is noted on the house wall and marked by the 
7 pieces of bread baked for him but not eaten. 

The Babylonian Story of the Flood (Lambert and Millard 
1969) is another example of a cuneiform literary work 
with interesting numbers. It begins with a description of 
the misery of the gods, summarized in a difficult passage 
with the doubtful translation, “The seven great Anunnaku 
were making the Igigu suffer the work” (see below). Later, 
it is mentioned how Belet-kala-ill, Mistress-of-All-the- 
Gods, “nipped off 14 pieces of clay, 7 she put on the right, 
7 on the left ... 7 and 7 birth-goddesses, 7 produced 
males, 7 produced females.” An oft-repeated motif is the 
lamentation “2 times 600 years had not yet passed, when 
the land extended and the peoples multiplied.” 

The prominence of the number 7 in the quoted exam¬ 
ples is evident. Many more examples are quoted by Hehn 
(1907) from Mesopotamian and other sources. The ety¬ 
mology of the Semitic word for “7” is unclear, and cannot 
be used to explain the popularity of this particular num- 
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ber. The correct explanation may be simply that 7 is a 
conveniently sized odd number. It is also the first “non- 
regular’ number in the sense of OB mathematics (it is not 
divisible exclusively by 2, 3, and 5). Hehn proposes that 
“7” may have, in many instances, the symbolic meaning 
“innumerable.” The ziggurat of Uruk, for example, had 7 
stories. Some lexical or bilingual texts translate “7” (but 
also “40” and “50”) with kissatu, a word meaning “totality.” 
The clearest example is probably the Babylonian-Assyrian 
A l~bi or ll si-bit-te, the “Seven Gods,” often mentioned to¬ 
gether with, or instead of, the “Great Gods” and all 
“Known and Unknown Gods.” The Seven Gods are associ¬ 
ated with the enigmatic Anunnaku and Igigu (see RLA s.v, 
Igigu), which are sometimes responsible for all kinds of 
unfavorable events, sometimes representative of all gods in 
the heavens or on the earth. Interesting cryptograms for 
Anunnaku and Igigu are 1 10 and 5 11. The first of these 
cryptograms may have the value 1(60) x 10 = 600, the 
other both 5(60) x 2 = 600 and 5 + 1 + 1 = 7. 

A NB metrological table text from Uruk (von Weiher 
and Friberg, unpubl.) begins with a table of “mystic num¬ 
bers” of the gods. After some damaged lines follow the 
equations d 7 - bi= [7], d I - gi 4 - gi 4 = 8 , d A - nun - na - ki = 
9. The table goes on, assigning the numbers 10, 20, 30, 
40, 50 to the great gods Bel, Shamash, Sin, Ea, and Enlil. 
This second group of mystic numbers appears also, with a 
few others, in a NA mystic text (Livingstone 1986: 30) 
listing “names of Sin,” the moon god. That text assigns to 
Anu, “father of the gods,” the number 1 (or 60). A related 
text (ibid., 22 ) starts by mentioning the days of the month 
associated with Sin: the 7th day, the 14th day, the day of 
the full moon (sapattu), etc. It continues with a series of 
“metamathematical” equations. One example will suffice: 
it is stated that the 22d day is associated with the 14th day, 
because 14 X 10 = 140 = 2 20 (base 60), and if the order 
of the digits is reversed, then 2 20 becomes 20 ( + ) 2 = 22 . 
The numbers 40 and 50 appear as ideograms for gods 
already in texts from the 3d millennium. 

Metamathematical reasoning may also lie behind the fact 
that 3 20 appears as a cryptogram for “king” in cuneiform 
omen texts. Indeed, 20 (the number of the sun god) is a 
common ideogram for Sarru, “king,” and 20 x 10 = 200 
= 3 20 (base 60). Other common cryptograms in omen 
texts are 15 for imittu, “right,” and 2 30 ( = 15 x 10) for 
Sumelu, “left.” According to a famous passage in an inscrip¬ 
tion of the NA king Sargon II, the wall around his city Dur 
Sharrukin (Khorsabad) measured 4(3,600) 3(600) 1(60) 
3(6) 2 cubits. This is also, says Sargon in the inscription, 
“the number of my name.” In an effort to explain this 
cryptic statement, one may resolve the king’s name into its 
constituent parts larru-kinu. The first part of the name can 
be replaced by the cryptogram 3 20, the second part by 
the sumerogram gub (the picture of a foot). A sign with 
the same pronunciation is GUB 3 (the picture of a left arm), 
which is a sumerogram for Sumelu , “left” and can be 
equated with 2 30. In this way, the king’s name can be 
expressed by the cryptogram 3 22 30, a sexagesimal num¬ 
ber with 5 “ones” and 5 “tens.” The length of the city wall 
transformed to sexagesimal place-value notation is 4 31 
20, another number with 5 “ones” and 5 “tens,” and 
therefore'also another cryptogram for “Sharrukin” or 
“Sargon.” 


2. Ugaritic. Just like the Mesopotamian Epic of Gilga- 
mesh, the Ugaritic poetic texts (Gordon 1949) exhibit a 
pronounced tendency to use numbers as a literary tool. In 
the Baal and Anat Cycle, for instance, “graded numbers” is 
a recurring theme: for the decoration of Baal’s house, 
Hasis “pours silver by thousands, gold he pours by 
myriads.” Baal declares that “a thousand sd the house shall 
comprise, a myriad kmn the palace” (siddu and kumani are, 
respectively, Akkadian and Hurrian loanwords for a cer¬ 
tain Ugaritic unit of area and length measure). A variant 
of this theme involves tens and ones together: Baal’s con¬ 
quests are immense, “He took sixty-six towns, seventy- 
seven cities, eighty, Baal. . . ninety, Baal.” Before descend¬ 
ing into the underworld, he impregnates a heifer: “He lies 
with her seventy-seven times . . . eighty-eight times, so that 
she conceives.” Another recurring theme is the “climactic 
series of numbers,” as when Baal’s house is turned into 
gold and silver by the application of divine fire: “Behold a 
day and a second ... a third and a fourth ... a fifth and a 
sixth, the fire eats into the house ... on the seventh day 
the fire departs from the house.” A similar climactic series 
appears in a passage in the Hittite Song of Ullikummis 
(ANET, 122): “They drank once, they drank twice . . . they 
drank seven times; and Kumarbis began to speak.” 

The stylistic devices mentioned above are applied also in 
the Epic of Keret. In a dream, El advises king Keret, “For a 
day and a second, a third day, a fourth day, a fifth day, a 
sixth day, do not send thine arrows toward the city . . . 
behold at sunrise on the seventh, king Pbl will not be 
sleeping.” Keret makes a vow: “If 1 may take Hurrai to my 
house . . . I’ll give twice her price in silver, thrice her price 
in gold.” “Vast numbers,” starting with 3,000,000, are used 
in the description “Thine army, a great host: three hun¬ 
dred myriads (tlt_.mat.rbt), troops without number, soldiers 
without reckoning . . . arrayed in twos, look all of them 
arrayed in threes.” The opening lines of the epic are hard 
to translate. It is usually assumed, perhaps in error, that 
they mention a sequence of unit fractions that sum up 
(almost) exactly to 1. The plight of King Keret is described 
as follows: “Destroyed is the house of the king, who had 
seven brothers, (there were) eight sons of one mother . . . 
a third died at birth, a fourth of disease, a fifth the 
pestilence gathered up, a sixth the sea engulfed, a seventh 
of them fell by the sword ... a family is perished.” In the 
Epic of Aqhat, a cycle of lean years is described in the words 
“Seven years may Baal fail, eight the Rider of Clouds, 
without dew, without rain . . .” 

3. The Bible. “Graded numbers” is an often-used stylis¬ 
tic device in the OT. In Deut 32:30, there are two linked 
pairs of graded numbers: “How should one chase a thou¬ 
sand, and two put ten thousand to flight, except . . the 
Lord had shut them up?” In Isa 17:6, the ruining of 
Damascus is described in the parable “gleaning grapes 
shall be left in it . . . two or three berries in the top . . . 
four or five in the outmost fruitful branches.” A more 
elaborate gradation can be found in Gen 4:24, “If Cain 
shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy-and- 
seven-fold.” In Amos 1:3—2:15, the Lord says, “For three 
transgressions of Damascus, and for four, I will not turn 
away the punishment thereof,” after which follows a list of 
8 transgressions and punishments. A “climactic series of 
numbers” appears in Genesis 1: "And the evening and the 
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morning were the first day ... the sixth day . . . and on the 
seventh day God ended his work which he had made.” 

Vast numbers occur frequently in the OT. Sometimes 
they are precise, as in Num 3:43, where the firstborn males 
of Israel number “twenty and two thousand two hundred 
and threescore and thirteen,” with an excess of 273 over 
the number of the Levites, an excess which had to be 
redeemed by 5 X 273 = 1,365 shekels of the sanctuary. 
Sometimes they are symbolic or hyperbolic, as in Daniel’s 
dream in Dan 7:10: “thousand thousands ministered unto 
him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him” (cf. Rev 5:11). According to Dahood (1981), the 
difficult passage Ps 4:8 may be translated, “Put joy in my 
heart; a hundred thousand fold (mafot) be their wheat, 
and their wine ten thousand fold (rabbu).” Similarly in Isa 
48:19, “Your offspring would have been like the sand, and 
the issue of your body like its hundred thousand grains” 
(cf. Gen 41:49, “And Joseph gathered corn as the sand of 
the sea, very much, until he left numbering; for it was 
without number”). Sand as a symbol for the “innumerable” 
appears also in Gen 23:17, where the Lord promises 
Abraham, “1 will multiply thy seed as the stars of the 
heaven, and as the sand which is upon the seashore.” 

Several numbers occur frequently in the Bible and are 
of symbolic or cultural significance, notably “7” (Gen 
41:26, “The seven good kine are seven years; and the seven 
good ears are seven years; the dream is one”), but also, for 
instance, “3” (Job was blessed with 7 sons and 3 daughters), 
“4” (4 rivers issued from the garden of Eden), “10” (the 
number of righteous men required to save Sodom), “12” 
(the sons of Jacob were 12), “40” (the number of years the 
Israelites wandered in the wilderness), “70” (Jer 25:11, 
“these nations shall serve the king of Babylon seventy 
years”), “1,000” (see above), and many numbers derived 
from these. The examples can be multiplied. Besides, 
many biblical (as well as Talmudic or Midrashic) numbers 
have a sexagesimal structure (2 Chronicles 2: “And Solo¬ 
mon told out threescore and ten thousand men to bear 
burdens, and fourscore thousand to hew in the mountain, 
and three thousand and six hundred to oversee them”; 
Gen 8:6, “And Noah was six hundred years old when the 
flood of waters was upon the earth”). 

Many attempts have been made to find correlations 
between the antediluvian section of the Sumerian King 
List and the genealogy in Genesis 5. The futility of such 
attempts is obvious in view of the fact that there are three 
bids for the total length of the reigns of the Sumerian 
kings before the Flood (67, 127, and 120 times 3,600 
years), while in the Hebrew Bible the years between the 
creation and the Flood are 1,656, in the Septuagint 2,262, 
and in the Samaritan recension 1,307. There is no discern¬ 
ible regularity in the listed ages of the patriarchs at the 
time when they begat their first son, or at the time of their 
death. On the other hand, Noah was an even 500 years old 
when he fathered Shem, Ham, and Japheth, and 600 at 
the time of the Flood. Lamech lived for 111 years, until 5 
years before the Flood, and Methuselah lived for 969 
years, only to die in the Flood. Enoch lived for 365 years, 
or for as many years as there are days in a year. 

Many interesting numbers are mentioned in Revelation 
7-9. To mention a few examples: “four angels standing on 
the four corners of the earth, holding the four winds of 


the earth,” “and there were sealed an hundred and forty 
and four thousand of all the tribes of the children of 
Israel,” “and when he had opened the seventh seal there 
was silence in heaven about the space of half an hour; and 
I saw the seven angels which stood before God; and to 
them were given seven trumpets,” “and the fourth angel 
sounded, and the third part of the sun was smitten,” “and 
the number of the army of the horsemen were two hun¬ 
dred thousand thousand.” Even more interesting is the 
well-known passage in Rev 13:18, “Let him that has the 
understanding count the number of the beast; for it is the 
number of a man; and his number is Six hundred three¬ 
score and six.” It is reasonable to assume that this “number 
of the beast” should be explained by interpreting the 
letters of some detested name as alphabetic numerals 
(Ifrah 1981: 332). The problem has tried the ingenuity of 
interpreters for centuries, and many different solutions 
have been proposed. If, for instance, the name of Nero is 
written as nrw(n) ksr f then the sum of the values of its 
letters is equal either to 100 + 60 + 200 + 50 + 200 + 
6 = 616, or to 616 + 50 = 666. In order to find the 
proposed hidden sense of many words or passages in the 
Scriptures, a kind of numerology called gematria (from 
Gk geometna) was developed in the Talmudic, Midrashic, 
and Kabbalistic literatures (Ifrah 1981: 321-36). The basic 
idea was to interpret words, or groups of words, by com¬ 
puting the sums of their constituent letters as alphabetic 
numerals, and relating words to each other if they added 
up to the same letter sums. To quote just one example: the 
difference between letter sums of the Hebrew names of 
Adam and Eve (hawah) is (1 + 4 + 40) — (8 + 6 + 5) = 
45 — 19 = 26, and 26 is the letter sum of YHWH. 
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JAran Friberg 

NUMBERS, BOOK OF. The fourth book of the 

Hebrew Bible. 


A. The Title 

B. The Subdivisions 

C. The Cohesion 

D. Alternation of Law and Narrative 

E. Structures 

F. Redaction 

G. The Antiquity of the Priestly Materials 

1. Technical Terms 

2. Institutions 

H. Polemics 

I. Realism 

J. Theology and Anthropology 

1. The Presence of God 

2. Sacrifice 

3. Intercession 

4. Levites 

5. Priests 

6. Israelites 

7. Moses 


A. The Title 

The Hebrew title of the fourth book of the Torah is 
called bemidbar, “In the Wilderness.” The English title, 
Numbers, goes back to the Latin Numen and the earlier 
Greek (LXX) arithmoi. However, the LXX title is probably 
derived from the oldest Hebrew title, hornet happeqqudim, 
“the Fifth (of the Torah concerning) the Mustered” (m. 
Yoma 7:1; m. Menafi. 4:3), referring to the several censuses 
recorded in the book (chaps. 1-4, 26). It was also entitled 
xvayyedabber after the first word (see Rashi on Exod 38:26), 
as is the case with the other books of the Torah. The 
present Hebrew title, bemidbar (the fifth word of the open¬ 
ing verse), seems more apt since it actually encompasses all 


the events described in the book, which took place “in the 
wilderness.” 

B. The Subdivisions 

The book of Numbers describes the journey of the 
Israelites from Mt. Sinai to the borders of Canaan. Their 
40-year trek comprises 40 stations (see chap. 33) which can 
be subsumed under three main stages: the wilderness of 
Sinai (1:1-10:10), where the preparations for the journey 
are made; the vicinity of Kadesh (10:11-20:13), where the 
bulk of the 40 years is spent; and from Kadesh to the 
steppes of Moab (20:14-36:13), where they prepare for 
the conquest and settlement of the promised land. 

Numbers also subdivides according to temporal as well 
as spatial criteria. The 40 years embrace two generations, 
both of whose accounts begin with the census (chaps. 1 
and 26). The generation of the Exodus, doomed to die in 
the wilderness (14:32-34), is finally extinguished by a 
plague at Baal-peor (25:9, 18-19). Thus, the second cen¬ 
sus, which follows immediately upon the plague (25:19), 
states unambiguously: “Among these there was not one of 
those enrolled by Moses and Aaron the priest when they 
recorded the Israelites in the wilderness of Sinai. For the 
Lord has said of them, They shall die in the wilderness.’ 
Not one of them survived, except Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh and Joshua the son of Nun” (26:64-65). The chapters 
that follow the second census (27-36) differ sharply from 
the preceding ones, which are informed by murmuring 
and rebellion (chaps. 11-14; 16-17; 20:1-13; 21:4-9); 
later ones, however, describe the fidelity and stoutheart¬ 
edness of the new generation (chap. 32), which, as a 
reward, does not lose a single life, even in battle (31:49). 
That these chapters constitute an organic literary block is 
indicated by the accounts concerning the daughters of 
Zelophehad which flank them at both ends (27:1—11; 36). 

C. The Cohesion 

Regardless of how one conceives the overarching organ¬ 
izational structure of the book, it is more important to 
note the thematic and verbal links that bind the material 
together. Chaps. 1-10 deal with the preparations for the 
march through the wilderness: chaps. 1 and 2 constitute 
the census and camp arrangement predicated upon mili¬ 
tary criteria. Chaps. 3—4, 7—8 deal with the Levites: they 
undergo a census for guarding and transporting the tab¬ 
ernacle (chaps 3-4); they receive carts from the tribal 
chieftains for the tabernacle transport (7:1-9); they are 
purified prior to their entry into tabernacle service (8:1- 
22); and they are informed of the retirement regulations 
(8:23-26). 

The laws comprising chaps. 5—6 are inserted into these 
preparations for the march since they have as their com¬ 
mon denominator the prevention and elimination of de¬ 
filement in Israel’s camp. Thus 5:1—4 banish the bearers 
of severe impurity; 5:5-8 prescribe reparation for the 
desecration of God’s name in a false oath; 5:11-31 ordain 
a test for the suspected (defiled) adulteress; 6:1-21 high¬ 
light the law of the defiled Nazirite. However, the most 
likely basis for the joining of these pericopes is that in each 
the priest plays a prominent role: it is the priest who 
determines and terminates ritual impurity (5:1—4; see 
Leviticus 13-15), officiates at the reparation sacrifice (5:5- 
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8), is the recipient of all sanctuary donations (5:8-10), 
executes the ordeal for the suspected adulteress (Sill- 
Si), officiates at the ritual for the Nazirite (6:1-21), and 
offers the priestly blessing (6:22-27). If so, then chaps. 5- 
6—perhaps originally an independent scroll—was inserted 
here because of its opening law, the impurity of the wilder¬ 
ness camp. Certain words bind the inner chapters: ma^al, 
“trespass” (5:6, 12); *issd, “woman” (5:31; 6:2); tdmP, “im¬ 
pure” (5:2; 5:13, 14, 19, 20, 28, 29; 6:9) and, of course, 
kohen, “priest” (5:8, 9, 10; 5:15-26; 6:10, 11, 16, 19, 20; 
6:23 [equivalent]). 

Chaps. 11-14, 16-17 detail Israel’s rebellions in the 
wilderness. Ostensibly, chap. 15, a legal miscellany, jar¬ 
ringly interrupts this sequence, However, its thematic and 
literary links with the previous unit prove otherwise. Chap. 
15 begins with two laws that are operative in Canaan (vv 2, 
18). They are a reassurance to the Israelites condemned 
to die in the wilderness that their children will indeed 
inherit the promised land (14:31). A third law (vv 22-31), 
bearing no heading, may originally have referred to the 
two preceding laws. The case of the Sabbath violator fol¬ 
lows (vv 32-36) since his punishment is not certain: will he 
be subject to kdret mentioned in the previous law (vv 30— 
31; see Exod 31:14) or is he to be put to death, as 
demanded by Exod 31:15? A fifth and final law, tassels, 
has no apparent connection with the immediately preced¬ 
ing material but was probably placed here to provide a 
verbal inclusion to the episode of the scouts (chaps. 13- 
14): by wearing tassels, Israel will henceforth be warned 
about "scouting” and “whoring” with sight and thought 
(14:33-34; 15:39). 

Demoralized by the majority report of the scouts and 
condemned to die in the wilderness, the people are psy¬ 
chologically receptive to demagogic appeals to overthrow 
their leadership and return to Egypt. Four discrete rebel¬ 
lions have been fused in chap. 16, all attributed to the 
machinations of Korah. The aftermath vindicates Aaron 
when his fire pan of incense brings not death (16:35-17:5) 
but life (17:6-15) and when his rod blossoms miraculously 
(17:16-26). As a result of their hazardous responsibility in 
guarding the tabernacle against encroachment, the priests 
and Levites are granted specific endowments (17:27— 
18:32). 

The position of chap. 19, purification rites for corpse 
contamination, is an enigma. By dint of its theme, corpse 
contamination, one would have expected it to have been 
placed with the other impurity sources described in Levit¬ 
icus 11-15, or at least with Num 5:1-4, which presumes a 
knowledge of the laws of corpse contamination (5:2). Why 
was it placed here? Perhaps the twice-mentioned warning 
that corpse contamination may pollute the sanctuary (vv 
13, 20) made this chapter a natural sequel to the episode 
of Korah (chaps. 16-18), which deals especially with the 
issue of the desecration of the sanctuary by encroachment. 

The traditions concerning the final stage of the wilder¬ 
ness march from Kadesh to the steppes of Moab are 
collected in chaps. 20—21. They are grouped in two paral¬ 
lel panels, the first detailing the failure and punishment of 
Moses and Aaron and the second describing the failure 
and deliverance of the people. The unifying theme is that 
God provides water (and all of Israel’s needs) even when 
the leaders fail to do so. The emphasis on God’s provi¬ 


dence is perhaps what accounts for the insertion of the 
episode of the bronze serpent (21:4-9) and a new itinerary 
list (21:12—20), the latter containing two ancient poems 
(21:14-15, 17—18). A third poem, the Song of Heshbon 
(21:17-20) has been inserted to justify Israel’s conquest of 
Transjordan (21:17-20). 

The “Document of Balaam,” as chaps. 22-24 are called 
in rabbinic tradition, is the largest independent section in 
Numbers. It has absolutely no verbal or thematic link with 
the contiguous chapters. The only connecting link is its 
setting: the steppes of Moab. Perhaps it performs the same 
function as chap. 15: it reassures Israel that despite her 
defection she is blessed and she will live through her 
posterity in the promised land. With the exception of the 
ass episode (22:22-35), itself an interpolation, these chap¬ 
ters, comprising both prose and poetry, are an integrated, 
interlocking, artfully structured unity. 

The apostasy at Baal-peor (chap. 25) resembles the 
apostasy of the golden calf (Exodus 32) in context and 
placement. Both involve illicit worship, the slaughter of the 
guilty, and the choice of the line of the Levites/Phineas. 
Both describe the fall of Israel after having previously 
attained the sublime heights of the Lord’s promise of 
Israel’s future greatness (the Sinaitic covenant, Exodus 
19-20, 24; Balaam’s blessings, Numbers 23-24). Accord¬ 
ing to one tradition (31:16), it was Balaam who plotted the 
Baal-peor apostasy. If so, it would account for its place¬ 
ment here. 

The final 11 chapters of Numbers (26-36) are motivated 
by a single theme, the immediate occupation of the prom¬ 
ised land: a (second) census of able-bodied men for war in 
the land and for the apportionment of the land (chap. 26); 
inheritance rights of women in the land (27:1-11; chap. 
36); the succession to Moses in the land (27:2-13); the 
cultic calendar of the land (chaps. 28-29) and the fulfill¬ 
ment of vows (chap. 30); the war against Midian (chap. 
31); the allotment of Transjordan (chap. 32); a summary 
of the wilderness stations (33:1-49); evicting the inhabi¬ 
tants of the land and extirpating their cult (33:50-56); the 
boundaries of the land (34:1-15); supervisors for the 
division of the land (34:16-29); the levitical holdings in 
the land (35:1-8); and preventing the pollution of the land 
by homicide (35:9-34). The final chapter, further instruc¬ 
tions on women’s inheritance rights (chap. 36), is an ap¬ 
pendix; however, it forms an inclusion with the earlier 
material on the daughters of Zelophehad (27:11), thereby 
framing the chapters on the new generation (chaps. 27- 
36). 

D. Alternation of Law and Narrative 

A striking feature of Numbers is that law (L) and narra¬ 
tive (N) alternate regularly, as follows: 1:1-10:10 (L); 
10:11-14:45 (N); 15 (L); 16-17 (N); 18-19 (L); 20-25 
(N); 26:1-27:11 (L); 27:12-23 (N); 28-30 (L); 31:1-33:49 
(N); 33:50-36:13 (L). 

In the main, the narrative is confined to the wilderness 
march; the law, to the three main structures of the march: 
Sinai (1:1-10:10); Kadesh (chaps 15, 18-19); and the 
steppes of Moab (chaps 28—30, 34-36). However, there are 
exceptions. Certain events are associated with stations, e.g., 
the scouts (13-14), the Korahite rebellions (16-17), and 
the Midianite war and Transjordan settlement (31-32), 
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and some laws arise from test cases, composed in narrative 
style, e.g. the pesah (9:1-14), the wood gatherer (15:32— 
36), and Zelophehad’s daughters (27:1-11). Thus, this 
alternation is not a matter of whether Israel was stationary 
or in motion. 

The admixture of these two genres is of no surprise for 
anyone conversant with the ANE vassal treaties which' 
open with a recounting of the suzerain’s beneficial actions 
to his vassal (narrative), followed by the stipulations im¬ 
posed upon the vassal (law). The book of Deuteronomy is 
a parade example of this literary type where the law code 
(chaps. 12-26) is preceded by a recital of God’s salvific acts 
for Israel (chaps. 1—11). Numbers, too, operates in the 
shadow of Sinai; Israel had accepted the suzerainty of its 
God and is bound to his law while the narratives continue 
to manifest divine providence (and Israel’s backsliding). 

E. Structures 

The individual pericopes of Numbers manifest design. 
Their main structural device is chiasm and introversion. 
Also evidenced are such artifices as parallel panels, inclu¬ 
sions, subscripts and repetitive resumptions, prolepses, 
and septenary enumerations. The pericopes are linked 
not only to each other by associative terms and themes but 
also to similar narratives in Exodus by the same itinerary 
formula. The revelation to Moses at Sinai (Exodus 33) is 
the pivotal center not only for the Exodus and Numbers 
narratives but also the entire Hexateuch, which takes the 
shape of a grand introversion in which the events after 
Sinai repeat the failures and fulfill the promises of the 
pre-Sinaitic period. 

F. Redaction 

Despite this unmistakable evidence of recensional activ¬ 
ity, one cannot with confidence speak of the redaction of 
Numbers. Redaction implies a single mind or, if several 
persons are involved, a single mind-set or school. To be 
sure, marks left by two editors from the Priestly school 
have been detected in the account of the scouts (chaps. 
13-14), the Korahite rebellions (chap. 16), the war against 
Midian (chap. 31), and in other pericopes (e.g., chap. 36). 
However, there is as yet no way to ascertain if these strands 
were deposited by the same person. And even if they 
betray the same style and ideology, other pericopes reveal 
that another (Deuteronomic) school was at work. There 
are only two places where a Deuteronomic hand can be 
detected (21:33-35 and 32:7-15), and there is a strong 
possibility that it represents the last editorial activity in 
Numbers, even after the Priestly recension had been com¬ 
pleted. This possibility will be augmented by the evidence, 
presented here below, that the Priestly material is of great 
antiquity. Yet, until new evidence is adduced, it would be 
more prudent to speak of Numbers’ composition rather 
than its redaction. 

One conclusion, however, can be asserted with relative 
certainty. The interpolations bearing the Priestly trade¬ 
mark show that the Priestly material does not comprise an 
independent source but is the product of at least two 
recensions. In other words, two writers of the Priestly 
school—possibly redactors—added their interpolations to 
combined Priestly and epic material, thereby composing 
the book of Numbers. 


G. The Antiquity of Priestly Materials 

There is scholarly consensus on the antiquity of the 
poetry and narratives that comprise the non-Priestly stra¬ 
tum in Numbers. The same verdict must be passed on 
those texts assigned to the priestly stratum as well. The 
sheer weight of the demonstrably old terms and institu¬ 
tions contained in the Priestly material renders such a 
conclusion ineluctable. The evidence of technical terms 
will be marshaled first. 

1. Technical Terms. The sociopolitical divisions of an¬ 
cient Israel are described by (1) c eda , “congregation”; 
(2) m6 c ed, “(national) assembly”; (3) matteh, “tribe”; (4) y elep, 
“clan”; (5) ndsi > , “chieftain”; terms which cease being used 
after the 9th century. Even more compelling is the term 
(6 ) c aboda which in the Tetrateuch (Genesis-Numbers) only 
means “physical work” and is the occupation not of the 
priests but of the Levites, whereas in the postexilic litera¬ 
ture (e.g. Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles) it means “cultic 
service,” the occupation of the priests. However, these two 
meanings are mutually exclusive: Levites perform cultic 
service on pain of death. Thus the fact the c aboda is 
ascribed only to Levites in Numbers whereas in the Second 
Temple period priests alone are permitted to do c abodd 
ineluctably leads to the conclusion that Levitic c abdda is a 
preexilic phenomenon, and since this term proliferates 
throughout Numbers (chaps. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 16, 18), the 
cultic contexts in which this term is found must all be 
adjudged old. Similarly the term (7) mismeret, meaning 
“guard duty” in Numbers, changes to “course of duty” in 
postexilic texts, a meaning, however, it does not have in 
Numbers, another indication that its cultic contexts in 
Numbers must be old. Evidence of another sort is provided 
by (8) 5 asam , “feel guilt,” the Priestly forerunner of pro¬ 
phetic sab , “repent.” Since the latter word is totally absent 
from the Priestly texts, and indeed from the Tetrateuch, it 
stands to reason that y asam is a preexilic term—indeed, 
one that most likely was current before the 7th and possi¬ 
bly the 8th century when prophetic sab became the prom¬ 
inent term for repentance. Further evidence has been 
adduced by (9) mi . . . warrufala, “from . . . and upward” 
(1:3) and (10) yityaledu, “registered,” which were replaced 
in postexilic texts by mi . . . ulerrufala and hityahes, respec¬ 
tively. Also (11) b^lla, “loaf” (6:15, 19; 15:20), which ap¬ 
pears only in the Priestly texts and in 2 Sam 6:19, is 
changed to the frequently attested kikkar when the latter 
passage is cited in 2 Chr 16:3, and (12) lehem tdmid , “regu¬ 
lar bread” (4:7), lehem panim, “display bread,” in the 
Priestly texts (e.g., Exod 25:30; 35:13) and in the early 
narratives (1 Sam 21:5; 1 Kgs 7:48 [= 2 Chr 4:19]) is 
always referred to in postexilic books by the term rrufareket 
(e.g., Neh 10:34; 2 Chr 2:3). Finally (13) 5 ummd , a rare 
word for “tribe” (25:15) attested in the Akkadian of an¬ 
cient Mari, is usually replaced by IPom. 

In addition to the 13 terms above which can be shown 
to have fallen out of usage by the time of the Babylonian 
Exile, there remains a host of other technical terms which 
are attested in literature—especially Mesopotamian—an¬ 
tecedent to the Bible. The term used at ancient Mari for 
(14) “muster the troops” is the exact cognate of paqad ,sdba c 
(1:13). (15) None of the 24 names found in the list of 
chieftains (1:5-15) is compounded of the divine element 
YH (YHWH), a fact which corresponds with the tradition 
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that the Tetragrammaton was first revealed to Moses. 
(16) Old Aramaic c dn and Akkadian ade correspond to 
biblical c edut, “pact” (1:53). (17) The word qarab , “en¬ 
croach” (3:10) has an exact cognate in Nuzi (15th century) 
Akkadian. (18) The word mille^yad, “ordain,” also has an 
older Akkadian equivalent (see 3:3). (19) The word sabd*, 
“service” (4:3) in Akkadian as well as Hebrew has a military 
and nonmilitary meaning. Other ancient Akkadian terms 
surfacing in the priestly texts of Numbers are (20) $ab, 
“draught animal” (7:3); (21) c amud, “pillar” (14:14), i.e., 
the “standard” of the deity; (22) peres , “specify (by oracle)” 
(15:34); (23) mtshd , “perquisite, allotted measure” (18:8); 
(24) samad, “couple (sexually)” (25:2); (25) mekes, “tax” 
(31:27); and (26) sikkim, “pointed object” (33:55). To be 
sure, this latter group of thirteen terms, though attested 
in antecedent Mesopotamian literature, could have sur¬ 
vived even in late biblical Hebrew. But in their aggregate, 
and coupled with the preceding thirteen terms which 
demonstrably did not survive in postexilic Hebrew, they 
make a strong case for the preexilic provenience of thejr 
contexts. 

2. Institutions. The antiquity of the terminology is 
matched by the antiquity of the institutions represented in 
the Priestly texts: 

(1) Israel’s camp in the wilderness is square-shaped; in 
later Israel the war camp was round. The wilderness camp 
most resembles the war camp of Rameses II, the probable 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. Not only is the latter square in 
shape but Pharaoh’s tent sanctuary is in its center and is 
surrounded by thick walls as protection against defilement, 
a function supplied in Israel’s camp by the levitical cordon. 

(2) The custody of the tabernacle is shared by the 
priests who guarded inside the sacred precincts and the 
Levites who guarded without, a tradition that is found 
solely in the anterior Hittite cult. In the texts dealing with 
Solomon’s Temple, however, the Levites do not appear at 
all and only surface in Ezekiel’s visionary temple and in 
the postexilic writings which were influenced by the Torah 
literature. Moreover, the Levite guards of the tabernacle 
were armed, ready to strike down any encroacher, a fact 
which explains the action of Phineas at Baal-peor, who 
slew the encroaching couple in his capacity as chief of the 
levitical guards. Armed levitical guards are not, however, 
attested for the two Jerusalem Temples. 

(3) The firstborn originally held a sacred status, possibly 
as officiants at the worship of the family’s ancestors. Their 
replacement by the nonsacred Levites may reflect an an¬ 
cient polemic and struggle against ancestral cults in Israel. 

(4) The purification offering required of the Nazirite 
who successfully completed his vow conflicts with the To¬ 
rah’s definition of the hattest Following Rambam, the 
hattfPt here serves directly to desanctify the Nazirite, a 
function that is more characteristic of the reparation offer¬ 
ing. Like the boiled shoulder eaten by the Nazirite in the 
sanctuary court (see below), it probably reflects a more 
ancient usage of the purification offering prior to its 
differentiation from the reparation offering. 

(5) The boiled shoulder of the Nazirite ram (6:19) is at 
odds with Israel’s sacrificial system, which never requires 
the shoulder, nor that the lay offerer cook his sacrificial 
portion inside the sacred precincts. However, both prac- 
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tices are attested in pre-Israelite Lachish and pre-Temple 
Shilo. 

(6) The details of form and manufacture of the taber¬ 
nacle menorah do not correspond with those of Solomon’s 
Temple or of later periods but most closely resemble the 
design of lampstands of the LB Age. 

(7) The use of trumpets for assembling the people to 
worship as well as to war (10:1-10) is characteristic of the 
New Kingdom in Egypt. 

(8) Ecstatic prophecy as a group phenomenon (11:25) 
is last attested at the time of Saul (1 Sam 19:20-24). 

(9) The rebellions which are conflated in the Korah 
pericope (chap. 16) are redolent of high antiquity: that of 
the Reubenites, Dathan, and Abiram against Moses before 
their tribe lost its firstborn leadership status, and that of 
the Levites against Aaron before the struggle over which 
priestly family would control the Temple had been settled. 

(10) The account of the war against the Midianites 
(chap. 31) bears many hallmarks of antiquity, chief of 
which is the absence of camels from the spoils whereas 
they predominate in the inventory of booty taken from 
the Midianites in Gideon’s war (Judges 6-8). Thus the 
Mosaic account must have originated before the 11th cen¬ 
tury when the Midianites developed a camel cavalry. 

(11) Moses permits his soldiers to marry their Midianite 
captive women (31:18), a precedent which Moses himself 
had set (Exod 2:16—21) but which was anathema to the 
postexilic age (for example, Ezra 9). 

(12) The boundaries of the promised land (chap. 34) 
do not conform to any historical situation in Israel’s na¬ 
tional existence but are congruent with Egypt’s Asiatic 
province during the period of the New Empire (15th— 13th 
centuries). Transjordan, in particular, lies outside the 
promised land (and the Egyptian province) though it is 
occupied by Reuben and Gad during the period of con¬ 
quest and settlement. The book of Deuteronomy, on the 
other hand, adjusts to historical reality by making the 
conquest of all of Transjordan a divine command, 

(13) Deuteronomy, the product of the 8th and 7th 
centuries, is familiar with the following Priestly materials 
in Numbers: (a) details of the scouting expedition attrib¬ 
uted to the Priestly strand (for example, 14:31-33; Deut 
1:39); (b) the priestly dues (18:20; Deut 18:2); (c) the 
death of Moses (27:12-14; Deut 32:48-52); (d) the succes¬ 
sion of Joshua (27:18; Deut 34:9); (e) the asylum cities 
(35:13-14; Deut 19:8-9). In addition, Deuteronomy ex¬ 
hibits knowledge of Priestly laws from other Torah books, 
for example, (f) priests are in charge of leprosy cases 
(Deut 24:8; Lev 13:2, 9, etc.); (g) blemished sacrifices (Deut 
17:1; Lev 22:20); and (h) the reciprocal covenant (Deut 
29:12; Exod 6:7; Lev 26:12). To be sure, it can be (and has 
been) maintained that in all these Deuteronomic passages 
a later editor interpolated these Priestly elements. How¬ 
ever, it can be shown, in many instances, that the so-called 
additions are too integrated into their contexts to allow for 
their excision, and furthermore, it is more logical to posit 
a borrowing of Deuteronomy from the Priestly material 
than to assume that a later hand reworked so many Deu¬ 
teronomic passages. 

(14) The big bulge in the story of Gad and Reuben 
(32:7-15) is replete with Deuteronomic phrases. Thus it 
seems probable that the final redaction of this piece was 
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done by a Deuteronomist. Of course, it can be maintained 
that this latter-day Deuteronomist lived in the postexilic 
period. This, however, is unlikely since it presupposes that 
the Deuteronomic school extended over several centuries. 
In any event, the existence of this Deuteronomic bulge 
proves that the last editorial hand in Numbers is not of the 
Priestly school. 

(15) As Y. Kaufmann has already argued (1960), the 
absence of priestly sanctums such as the ark, the Urim and 
Thummim (27:21), and the anointing of oil (4:16) in the 
postexilic age speaks eloquently for their antiquity. Simi¬ 
larly, the 12:1 ratio of priests to Levites in postexilic times 
(Ezra 2:36-42; 8:15) cannot be squared with the 1:10 ratio 
presupposed by the tithe laws (18:26) unless the latter 
stem from a much earlier period. 

In addition, there are many other institutions reflected 
in the Priestly texts of Numbers which are demonstrably 
old, as follows: (16) the census (1:2, 3, 49), whose closest 
model is that of ancient Mari; (17) the golden libation 
bowls inside the tent (4:8; 28:7), which may reflect a pre- 
Mosaic usage; (18) the priestly doctrine of repentance, 
which precedes the prophetic doctrine; (19) the antiquity 
of the temple tithe, in general, and the tithe of the levitical 
tithe (18:25-32), in particular (ibid); (20) the letter to 
Edom (20:14-17), which resembles 2d-millennium diplo¬ 
matic notes; (21) the copper serpent worshipped by Israel 
in the wilderness (21:4-9) and that found in a shrine in 
Timna, approximately the same place and time attributed 
to the Numbers passage. (22) It is possible that it is the 
priestly tradition that Balaam seduced Israel to engage in 
the idolatrous rites at Baal-peor, which is reflected in the 
8th-century Deir c Alla inscription; (23) the second census 
(chap. 26) of Israel’s clans (and not its tribes) belongs to 
the premonarchic age; (24) the Manassite clans (26:29-34) 
are shown by the Samaria ostraca (8th century) to be the 
names of districts, indicating that the Manassites settled 
there in a much earlier period; (25) the master itinerary 
of the wilderness march (chap. 33) most closely resembles, 
in form, 9th-century Assyrian itineraries; (26) the proba¬ 
bility that the original plan for the levitical and asylum 
towns is to be found in the Priestly (rather than Deuter¬ 
onomic) texts. 

Thus, 11 Priestly terms and 15 Priestly institutions men¬ 
tioned in Numbers disappear from usage in the postexilic 
age. In addition, 13 Priestly terms and 10 Priestly institu¬ 
tions, though they may have continued in use in later 
times, originate in the earliest period of or prior to Israel’s 
national existence. In sum, we have 26 strong reasons and 
23 supportive ones for affirming the antiquity of the 
Priestly material in the book of Numbers. 

H. Polemics 

Israel’s ideological war with its pagan surroundings is 
reflected in the book of Numbers. Its first encounter with 
the Baal fertility cult in the steppes of Moab is calamitous, 
resulting in a devastating plague (25:1-9) and an avenging 
attack against the Midianites (25:16—19; 31:1—54). Ba¬ 
laam, the foreign diviner who is the instigator of the Baal 
apostasy—according to one tradition (31:16)—must un¬ 
learn his heathen arts before he can qualify for direct 
revelation from God. First, as he consistently insists to 
Balak, he is a diviner, not a sorcerer. Second—and here 


he enters the realm of Israelite prophecy—he discards the 
divinatory technique and seeks a direct communication 
from the Lord. 

The transformation of Balaam is matched by the trans¬ 
formation of two rituals that were clearly pagan in origin. 
The ritual of the suspected adulteress (5:11-31), minus 
the interpolated verse 21, originally called for an incanta¬ 
tion ordeal employing magical water but not invoking the 
name of any deity. The Priestly legislators, however, found 
the formula unacceptable since it ostensibly attributed the 
effect of the incantation to the water itself. They therefore 
inserted a statement affirming that the efficacy of the 
ritual was due to the God of Israel (v 21b). 

An even more striking transformation of a widespread, 
long-enduring pagan belief is evident in the purification 
ritual for those contaminated by contact with a corpse 
(chap. 19). The preparation of the exorcistic medium, the 
ashes of the heifer, was totally overhauled so as to incor¬ 
porate it into Israel’s monotheistic sacrificial system. More¬ 
over, the hitherto demonic impurity attributed to corpses 
was devitalized by denying it the automatic power to con¬ 
taminate the sanctuary. 

A polemic against paganism may also lie behind the 
replacement of the firstborn by the Levites (3:11-14; 
8:16-19). That the human firstborn originally held a sa¬ 
cred status is indicated by their being “dedicated, sancti¬ 
fied, transferred, to the Lord” (Exod 13:1, 12; 22:28) and 
the need to “ransom” them from the Lord (18:15). This 
terminology may be a reflex of an attested custom in the 
ANE whereby the firstborn was expected to nurture and 
worship the spirits of his departed parents and grandpar¬ 
ents. Thus the substitution of the firstborn by the Levite 
may reflect Israel’s ancient struggle against the deeply 
rooted ancestor worship in its environment. 

Priestly concerns play a major role in the book of Num¬ 
bers. It is therefore not surprising that a number of issues 
addressed in this book express Priestly points of view and 
thus are brushed with polemical colorations. For example, 
Num 5:9-10 declares the right of each worshipper to 
choose the priestly recipient of his donations. The inflated 
language of this passage betrays its polemical character. 
The controversy within Priestly circles over the issue of 
egalitarian division versus worshipper’s choice may be re¬ 
flected here. The law of the temporary Nazirite (6:1-21) 
may also be a polemic. The priests may have frowned on 
lifelong Nazirites (e.g. Samuel and Samson) and their 
asceticism. Instead, they proposed a limited period which 
could be brought under priestly control (6:1-21). Finally, 
the possibility should be entertained that the Priestly texts 
deny that Moses could communicate with God “face to 
face.” Rather, he could only hear God’s voice while stand¬ 
ing in the outer room of the tent of meeting where the veil 
blocked his vision of the ark and cherubim onto which the 
divine fire cloud had descended. Thus the priests may 
have taught that the privilege Moses received to penetrate 
the fire cloud at Sinai’s summit in order to receive the 
Decalog was unique: Moses was not vouchsafed the expe¬ 
rience again. 

I. Realism 

It has been frequently averred that the Priestly laws 
predicate a utopia and do not reflect the existential condi- 
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tions of Israel’s life. Even those who posit that the Priestly 
laws were written in the Babylonian Exile affirm they are 
future-oriented—preparing the way for Israel’s restora¬ 
tion and reoccupation of its land. To be sure, there can be 
no doubt that idealism permeates the Priestly legislation 
(indeed, every code sets forth ideals; otherwise why prom¬ 
ulgate it?). Yet it is also true that these laws are permeated 
by a realism that reflects the social, economic, and political 
conditions that obtained in ancient Israel, and they thus 
provide a window on the life of ancient Israel. Evidence 
will be adduced from several laws in Numbers. 

a. The census and organization of Israel’s camp (chaps. 
1-2) are grounded on military principles that reflect the 
actual dangers that persons on a trek through the wilder¬ 
ness would encounter. 

b. The law of the suspected adulteress (5:11-31) is 
geared toward curbing the lynch mentality that prevailed 
in society and was thus meant to protect the hapless woman 
from the uncontrollable rage of her husband and/or com¬ 
munity. 

c. As discussed above, the Nazirite law (6:1-21) may be 
the Priestly countermeasure to the prevailing institution of 
the lifelong Nazirite. 

d. Though the purification procedure for corpse con¬ 
tamination (chap. 19) uses wilderness terminology, it 
nonetheless reflects settled conditions. The impurity 
bearer, for example, need not leave his community, as is 
mandated by the older law of Israel s wilderness camp 
(5:1-4). This change, therefore, reflects the changed con¬ 
ditions of Israel’s national existence—again an instance of 
law as a mirror of society. 

e. The fact that the sabu c ot festival is not called a hag 
(28:26) despite its designation as such in the other calen¬ 
dars of the Torah (Exod 23:16; 34:22; Deut 16:10, 16) 
implies that realism prevailed over idealism: the middle of 
the harvest season was no time to make a pilgrimage to the 
sanctuary. Furthermore, that this festival’s designation as 
hag is missing in the one other Priestly calendar (Lev 
23:16-21) proves that the omission of this term is no 
accident but a clear example of how the Priestly legislator 
accommodated the law to changing socioeconomic condi¬ 
tions. 

f. The levitical settlements are a model of town plan¬ 
ning. They allow not only for variations in size at the 
moment of their settlement but also for their future 
growth. This is realism at its finest. 

g. The appendix to the case of Zelophehad’s daughters 
(chap. 36) reflects the changeover from clan to tribal 
dominance. Thus the two stages of adjustment to reality 
are manifested here: the fear that daughters who inherit 
may marry first outside their clan and then outside the 
tribe. Once again, the Priestly legislation is shown to have 
undergone amendment in order to address changing 
needs. 

J. Theology and Anthropology 

L The Presence of God, The principal actor in the 
book of Numbers, of course, is God. Even under extreme 
provocation, he keeps his covenant with the Israelites; 
guides them through the wilderness; and provides for 
their needs. 

Of all of God’s attributes, it is on his hesed that Moses 


bases his plea that God not destroy Israel (14:18-20). The 
word hesed stands for God’s constancy, his fidelity to his 
covenant with Israel. It is this unimpeachable reliability of 
God’s word that Balaam, the heathen prophet, lauds: “God 
is not man to be capricious / a mortal to change his mind / 
would he speak and not act / promise and not fulfill?” 
(23:19). 

The high point in Balaam’s praise of Israel is reached 
when he exclaims: “Lo, there is no augury in Jacob / No 
divination in Israel / Jacob is told at once / Yea Israel, what 
God has planned” (23:27). Israel, then, is unique among 
the nations. It needs neither diviners nor divination to 
learn the deity’s will; it has direct access to God. Indeed, 
the Balaam story is nothing but the education of a 
prophet. At the outset, having associated himself with the 
God of Israel, Balaam rejects Balak’s request that he curse 
Israel, an act which would make him a sorcerer who could 
coerce the deity to accede to his desires. Balaam, however, 
will only admit to divinatory powers, which, by virtue of 
God’s grace, enable him to discern his will. As Balaam 
proceeds—blessing Israel—he learns something else: the 
Lord need not be approached by complex techniques. 
Balaam then casts aside his divinatory apparatus and be¬ 
comes a true prophet “who hears God’s speech / who 
beholds visions from the Almighty / Prostrate, but with 
eyes unveiled” (24:4). 

To be sure, there is a qualitative difference between 
Moses and any other prophet. To the latter, “I make myself 
known to him in a vision / I speak with him in a dream” 
(12:6). Not so with Moses: “With him I speak mouth to 
mouth / Plainly and not in riddles” (12:8). This distinction 
is also apparent in the degree of approachability to God: 
when Moses is in the company of Aaron or his people, 
God’s presence —kabod (see below)—is beheld in the taber¬ 
nacle courtyard (14:10; 17:8, 15; 20:6) to which all of 
Israel has access. However, when Moses meets with God 
alone, he is permitted to stand inside the tent, before the 
veil (7:89; 17:19). Nonetheless, it must be remembered 
that this distinction is not in kind but in degree. Divination 
presumes that the deity leaves traces of his plans imprinted 
upon natural phenomena which the skilled diviner can 
discern. Not so, proclaims Israel: God will disclose his will 
to a prophet only when he so desires and he does so 
directly, eschewing mediation. 

The kabod on Sinai’s summit has transferred itself to the 
tabernacle, visible as a cloud by day and as fire by night 
(9:15-16). Its starts and stops determine Israel’s stages 
and stations. Its constant visibility is a sign to Israel and 
the nations “that you, O Lord, are in the midst of this 
people; that you, O Lord, appear in plain sight when your 
cloud rests over them and when you go before them in a 
pillar of cloud by day and in a pillar of fire by night” 
(14:14b). Thus the divine presence will enter with Israel 
into the promised land. Just as God’s presence mandates 
the purity of his camp (5:1-4; 31:19, 24) so his presence 
in the land mandates Israel not to pollute in his land 
(35:34). 

Since God’s fire cloud descends upon the ark whenever 
he wishes to address Moses (7:89), the ark also serves as a 
tangible witness to the divine presence. The sight of the 
ark in battle holds promise that Israel will be victorious 
over its enemies (10:35-36; 31:6), while its absence is a 
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sure sign that Israel will be defeated (14:43-44). That the 
ark is flanked by winged cherubim indicates that it repre¬ 
sents a flying chariot, a symbol that God is not confined to 
his tabernacle-ark except when he descends upon it to 
communicate with Israel. During the march, the ark, dis¬ 
tinguished by its blue cover (4:6), occupies the very center 
of the camp (10:21), but according to another tradition, it 
is placed at the head of the camp to lead the march (10:33). 

God supplies Israel with all of its nutritional needs: 
manna and quail (11:14-34) and water, even when re¬ 
jected by the people at large, or its leadership (20:12-13; 
21:5). God also assures Israel’s victory over its enemies 
(21:21-35; 24:8-9, 17-18). 

2. Sacrifice. The doctrine of collective responsibility is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the hatta?t, the purifica¬ 
tion offering. This sacrifice, brought for severe physical 
impurity on inadvertent violations, presumes that these 
offenses give off a miasma that is attracted magnetlike to 
the sanctuary and accumulates there until God abandons 
it and his people to their doom. Thus this sacrifice pre¬ 
serves a vivid image of how the individual can affect the 
commonweal. 

The other sacrifice with a totally expiatory function is 
the *dsam, the reparation offering (5:5-8). It is brought 
for the desecration of the sanctums, be they cult objects or 
God’s holy name. The latter offense, even if committed 
deliberately, may be expiated by this offering provided 
that remorse and confession have taken place. Thus only 
unrepented sins are ineligible for sacrificial expiation. 
Repentance alone, however, cannot absolve sin (in contrast 
to the later teaching of the prophets). According to priestly 
theology, repentance must be augmented by sacrifice; 
otherwise divine forgiveness is unavailable. 

3. Intercession, a. Prophetic. The prophet’s job is to 

defend his people before the divine judge. The interces¬ 
sory role of the prophet is underscored by the Lord’s 
statement to Moses after the scout heresy: “I would fain 
strike them with pestilence and disown them; let me make 
of you a nation . . (14:12), a statement which is semanti¬ 

cally equivalent to the Lord’s request of Moses following 
the apostasy of the golden calf: “now let me be, that my 
anger may blaze forth against them and that I may destroy 
them and make of you a great nation” (Exod 32:10). First, 
by asking Moses not to intercede, God as much as admits 
that prophetic intercession is effective. Moreover, God 
seems to be hinting to Moses—perhaps even testing him— 
that he should intercede if he wants to save Israel. The 
psalmist, citing a striking image from Ezek 22:30, pays this 
tribute to Moses’ intercessory achievement: “He would have 
destroyed them, had not Moses, his chosen one, stood in 
the breach in front of them, to keep his wrath from 
destroying them” (Ps 106:23). So, indeed, Numbers con¬ 
firms that Moses interceded for his people at every turn 
and thereby assuaged the divine wrath (see 11:2; 12:13; 
14:13-20; 16:22; 21:7). 

b. Priestly. And yet a prophet, even a Moses, can only 
avert punishment; he cannot expunge the sin. Sin remains 
suspended over the heads of the sinners, capable of exact¬ 
ing retribution at a future date. Thus Moses’ intercession 
mitigates or postpones the punishment but it does not 
abolish it: God’s anger will take its toll and the sinners will 


die, be they Korah and his cohort (chap. 16) or the entire 
generation of the Exodus (chap. 14). 

A priest, however, can not only intercede but win abso¬ 
lution as well. Aaron stems the plague by offering incense 
(17:6-14), and his grandson, Phineas, does the same by 
force (25:7-8). More typically, however, the priest obtains 
forgiveness by means of sacrifice (15:22-29). To be sure, 
sacrifice is not inherently efficacious; it must be accompa¬ 
nied by contrition and confession (for deliberate sins) and, 
even then, forgiveness is not assumed but is dependent on 
the grace of God. Still, the impact of the tandem repen¬ 
tance and sacrifice is total: the sin is erased from the divine 
record. This Priestly teaching predates the subsequent 
prophetic doctrine that repentance alone can eradicate 
sin, but it demonstrates that the older Priestly circles fully 
appreciated the power of repentance, even if they hitched 
it to the sacrificial system. 

That repentance by itself in Numbers (and in the pre¬ 
ceding Torah books) is incapable of shriving sin is evident 
from the fact that Moses never asks his people to repent. 
He also takes for granted that punishment is the inelucta¬ 
ble consequence of sin. Once only does he ask God for 
forgiveness, but his request is rejected out of hand (Exod 
32:32-33). True, he also asks for reconciliation (salah 
14:19), and this time his request is approved (14:20); 
however, this means only that God will not abandon Israel 
but will continue to maintain his covenant with it. 

4. Levites. The book of Leviticus is the domain of the 
priests; the Levites do not appear there at all. But they 
proliferate in Numbers and, indeed, dominate the book. 
They are expressly excluded from the national census 
(1:47-53; 2:33) to be mustered separately (chaps. 3-4). 
They are assigned wagons for their transport duties (7:6- 
9), undergo purificatory rites when they join the work 
force (8:5-22), and are assigned guard duty in their retire¬ 
ment years (8:23-28). They march between the tribal units 
laden with the disassembled tabernacle (10:17, 21). Having 
joined Korah’s rebellion against Aaron (16:7-10) they, 
henceforth, are represented by Aaron (17:18, 23). They 
are assigned lethally dangerous guard duties in the taber¬ 
nacle precincts, for which they are rewarded with the tithe 
(18:1-6, 21-24), In the second census, they once again are 
counted apart from the people (26:57—62). They receive a 
1/50 share of the spoils (31:30, 47) as well as 48 cities in 
the settled land, six of which are designated as asylums for 
unintentional homicides (35:6, 9-15). 

The most important function of the Levites, one that 
invests their entire adult life, is to guard the sanctuary 
against encroachers. In fact, they are identified by this 
function—“guardians of the tabernacle of the Lord” 
(31:30, 47). In the ancient world, the entrances to temples 
were adorned with images of protector gods to ward off 
supernal demons. In Israel, where the world of demons 
has been abolished, the sanctuary remains in danger ol 
defilement by the one creature capable of the demonic- 
man. His sin can pollute the sacred precincts and his 
physical encroachment upon the sanctums can bring down 
the wrath of the deity upon the entire community. The 
levitical cordon is therefore empowered to strike down the 
encroacher; moreover, it is made fully responsible it any 
encroachment occurs. Just as in the human sphere the 
guard pays with his life if anyone manages to slip through 
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his watch (e.g., 2 Kgs 10:24), so in the divine sphere the 
levitical guards are guilty of a capital crime before God for 
failing to prevent encroachment upon the sanctuary. 
Henceforth, the Israelites need not be concerned that God 
will punish the entire community; only the encroacher 
and the negligent levitical cordon will pay the penalty. For 
Israel’s sake, God will compromise his doctrine of collec¬ 
tive responsibility. The Levites will be the lightning rod to 
absorb the divine anger so that Israel may worship at the 
sanctuary without fear. 

5. Priests. The centrality of the priesthood in assuring 
divine favor for Israel by means of sacrifice has already 
been discussed. The story of the Korahite rebellions 
(chaps. 16-17) vindicates the Aaronids as the sole priestly 
line and declares that any encroacher on their prerogatives 
is to be put to death (18:3, 7). 

In Numbers, the priests are assigned the following roles: 

(1) to serve as guards at the entrance and in the courtyard 
of the tabernacle (3:38; 18:5); (2) to dismantle and cover 
the tabernacle sanctums before the Kohathite Levites carry 
them (4:1-20); (3) to officiate at the ordeal of the sus¬ 
pected adulteress (5:11-31), the rite terminating the 
aborted and successfully completed Nazirite period (6:1- 
21), the priestly blessing (6:22-26), the purification of the 
levitical work force (8:5-26), blowing the trumpets (10:8), 
and preparing the ashes of the red heifer (19:1-10). 

The high priest is assigned even loftier responsibilities: 

(1) to intercede for Israel with sacrificial means (17:6-15); 

(2) to consult the Urim and Thummim oracle (27:21); and 

(3) to serve by his death as vicarious atonement for the 
unintentional homicide (35:28). 

For their service, the priests are granted the following 
emoluments: they are assigned sacrificial portions, herem, 
of the firstlings of pure animals, and the redemption price 
of impure firstlings and human firstborn (18:8-20), a tithe 
of the levitical tithe (18:25-32); and l/500th of the spoil 
(31:30, 41-46). The worshiper is permitted to designate 
his priestly officiant and recipient of his edible donations 
(5:9-10). 

6. Israelites. All Israelites, men and women alike, are 
to attach tassels, each containing one violet cord, to the 
edges of their outer garments (15:37-41). The tassels 
render their garments Id'atnez, a mixture permitted only 
to priests. The tassels must contain a violet cord, the 
emblem of royalty. Thus the tassels remind Israelites that 
they belong to a royal priesthood (Exod 19:6). Though 
only priests are holy from birth, all of Israel can aspire to 
a life of holiness (Lev 19:2). Belonging to royalty, they 
serve no mortal king; they are servants of God. 

Yet Israelites who crave the austere life of the priesthood 
can do so by retaking the Nazirite vow (6:1-21); but this 
practice, it seems, is transitory and discouraged. Indeed, 
even Levites (see above), are not inherently holy. Though 
they are bound to the sanctuary as much as the priests, in 
ritual requirements they differ not at all from the laity. 
The priesthood, then, is the prerogative of the descen¬ 
dants of Aaron. Attempts on the part of the laity to break 
into this circle lead to disaster (chap. 16). It is enough that 
Israel’s special relationship to God sets it on a path that 
leads to a life of holiness. 

Another tradition in Numbers, however, sets not the 
priest but the prophet as the ideal and Moses as the 


paragon (12:6-8). Just as one cannot choose to be a priest, 
so one cannot be a prophet except by divine election 
(1 1:16-17, 23—25). Still, though Eldad and Medad’s 
prophesying is regarded by Joshua as a threat to Moses’ 
leadership, Moses rises to the summit of altruism when he 
proclaims: “Would that all the Lord’s people were proph¬ 
ets, that the Lord put his spirit upon them” (11:29). This 
teaching is echoed by a later prophet: “After that, I will 
pour out my spirit on all flesh, your sons and daughters 
shall prophesy; your old men shall dream dreams, and 
your young men shall see visions” (Joel 3:1). 

7. Moses. One would expect the traditions about a foun¬ 
der of a nation to be embossed with legend and hyperbole. 
Yet what surprises about Moses, particularly his appear¬ 
ances in Numbers, is his all-too-human, flesh-and-blood 
character. Betraying a streak of self-doubt (11:14; see 
Exod 4:10-14), he indulges in self-pity (11:11, 15), and 
even begins to doubt God (11:21-22); he becomes more 
intemperate (20:10-11) and—in the plain hearing of his 
assembled people—he allows his anger to overrun his 
words and commits the ultimate heresy: he attributes the 
miracle to himself (20:10). This man Moses we know; we 
recognize him in ourselves. He is burnt out, worn down by 
his grueling task, and chaps. 11-20 record his steady 
decline. Though it is years since his people have been 
liberated from Egypt, by their hankering after their past 
material security (11:5) and their panicky fears that the 
promised land promises only disaster (14:3), they reveal 
that they still are slaves. Moses cannot handle them. His 
leadership falters and he cannot be trusted to bring them 
into the land. 

Yet despite these lapses, Moses remains a giant. Indeed, 
it is in this book that he attains unprecedented moral 
stature. Though he selflessly intercedes with God for his 
people whenever the occasion demands it (11:2; 12:13; 
14:13-20; 16:22; 21:7), he refuses to utter one word in his 
own defense when his own family pillories his reputation, 
producing the editorial comment: “Moses was a humble 
man, more so than any other man on earth” (12:3). He 
bears no grudge against his sister Miriam when she de¬ 
fames him (12:1-2); to the contrary, he prays that her 
punishment be remitted (12:13). Moses brushes aside Josh¬ 
ua’s warning that the prophesying of Eldad and Medad is 
a threat to his leadership: “Are you wrought up on my 
account? Would that all the Lord’s people were prophets” 
(11:29). The Numbers traditions about Moses thus prove 
him capable of reaching new spiritual heights. True, he 
plummets to his nadir, but it is matched by his zenith. 

Moses’ lapses, though fatal, are few and momentary. 
Otherwise he is the unfailing leader. He has prepared his 
people militarily for the Conquest. Organizing them into 
an effective army (chap. 1), he succeeds in establishing a 
secure bridgehead on the Jordan by conquering much of 
the east bank (21:12—22:1) and by crushing the Midianites 
(chap. 31), His administrative acumen is in evidence when 
he provides for the succession to Aaron and to himself 
(20:22-29; 27:12-23) and when he successfully negotiates 
with the tribes of Reuben and Gad to lead their brethren 
in the campaign of conquest for the privilege of settling in 
the conquered Transjordan territory (chap. 32). To the 
end of his days he functions as covenantal mediator when 
he renders oracular decisions: the second Passover for 
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impurity bearers (9:1-14), the punishment for the Sabbath 
violation (15:32-36), inheritance rights for women (27:1- 
11; 36:1—10). His continued success as prophet-intercessor 
has already been discussed above. Having consecrated the 
tabernacle and its clergy (Leviticus 8), Moses no longer 
officiates as priest (contrast Exod 24:8; and see Ps 99:6). 
However, he is still credited as the author of Israel’s cultic 
institutions: purificatory rites (5:1-4; 31:19-20, 24), sacri¬ 
ficial accompaniments (15:1-16), priestly gifts (15:17-21; 
18:25-32), and the cultic calendar (chaps. 28-29). To be 
sure, the Priestly tradition refutes the legendary superhu¬ 
man status accorded to the figure of Moses: it allows Moses 
an aural but not visual audience with God (7:8a, and 
despite Exod 33:11) by barring him from the Holy of 
Holies, but it never denies that he was the greatest of men. 
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Jacob Milgrom 

NUMENIUS (PERSON) [Gk Noumenios]. In 1 Macc 
12:16, Numenius, son of Antiochus, is mentioned along 
with Antipater, the son of Jason, in a letter from the high 
priest Jonathan the Hasmonean to the Spartans. Numenius 
and Antipater were to convey greetings to the Spartans, 
who were en route to Rome on a mission from Jonathan to 
restore cordial relations between Judea and Rome (ca. 143 
b.c.e.). The presence of Greek names in this list should 
not be surprising given the Hellenistic atmosphere of the 
Hasmonean court (Tcherikover 1959: 252-53). Numenius 
is once again mentioned in 1 Macc 14:24 and 15:15 as the 
envoy of the Hasmonean high priest Simon to Rome. 
Numenius carried a large gold shield to Rome as a gift to 
confirm the peace between Judea and Rome (ca. 142 
b.c.e.). Numenius’ efforts were part of an Hasmonean 
foreign policy designed to court a growing Roman influ¬ 
ence as a hedge against the threat of the Syrian Seleucids. 
Josephus expands the account in 1 Maccabees 12 by noting 
that Numenius was a member of the Judean ruling council 
(Ant 13.5.8 §169). Josephus also cites a decree from the 
Roman senate during the time of Julius Caesar noting the 
history of diplomatic relations between Rome and Judea 
(Ant 14.8.5 §§145-48). In this decree, reference is made 
to a Jewish mission to Rome by Alexander, son of Jason, 
Numenius, son of Antiochus, and Alexander, son of Do- 
rotheus, who present a golden shield to the senate. As 
both Ant 14 and 1 Macc 15:16 agree that the Lucius was 
Roman consul and as Josephus describes the purpose of 
the Jewish mission to Rome as the restoration of relations 
and mention is made of the gift of a golden shield, one 
cannot escape the conclusion that the subject is the mission 
described in 1 Maccabees 14 and 15. However, significant 
differences between the accounts exist. 1 Macc 14:22 
names Numenius’ colleague as Antipater, son of Jason, 
while Josephus names him Alexander. Further, in Ant 14 
the mission takes place during the time of the high priest 
Hyrcanus (ca. 106 b.c.e.). Josephus’ account may reflect a 
witness independent of 1 Maccabees but which neverthe¬ 
less confirms Numenius’ mission to Rome. 
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NUN. The fourteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 

NUN (PERSON) [Heb nun]. Father of Joshua (Exod 
33:11; Num 11:28; 14:6; etc.). He is named the father of 
Hoshea (Num 13:8, 16; Deut 32:44), and the father of 
Jeshua (Neh 8:17), but these names are variant forms of 
“Joshua." He is said to be the son of Elishama from the 
tribe of Ephraim (non of 1 Chr 7:27 being an alternate 
form of nun). It may be that the LXX naue preserves a 


more original form of the Hebrew term ndweh; the nun of 
the MT is a contraction of ndweh with the n enclitic. The 
word ndweh means “the herds and men comprising a 
nomad tribe,” in contrast to “fish,” the meaning of nun. 
This suggests the possibility that the name is a tribal 
designation rather than a patronymic. For further discus¬ 
sion see Soggin Joshua OTL; and Boling and Wright Joshua 
AB. 

Pauline A. Viviano 


NUNC DIMITTIS. This is the Latin for “Now you 
are permitting me to depart,” and has become the title of 
the poem of praise recited by Simeon in Luke 2:29-32. 
(See Fitzmyer Luke I-IX AB, 418-33; Farris 1985: 127— 
42.) 

This poem, together with Simeon’s remarks in vv 34- 
35, plays an important literary role in Luke’s total work. 
The initial word nyn (now) echoes the word semeron (today) 
in v 11. At the same time it suggests a contrasting period 
of anxious waiting that finally is resolved in the present 
assurance of peace. Simeon sees what others have desired 
to see (Luke 10:24) and his patience is therefore a model 
for Christians who are to live in expectation of Christ’s 
return (21:19). Unlike many self-styled benefactors (22:25) 
who do not fulfill promises, God is reliable and keeps 
faith. What Zachariah prophesied (1:76-79) is now ful¬ 
filled. In an echo of Luke 2:11, salvation is here again 
identified specifically with the person of Jesus. Especially 
significant is the pandemic perspective. In contrast to “all 
the people” in the singular (v 10), Simeon speaks of 
salvation that has been prepared for “all the peoples.” This 
perspective is explored further in v 32. In contrast to the 
more limited view expressed in the Benedictus (1:78), 
Jesus is to be “a light for revelation to the Gentiles.” This 
expression apparently means that because of Jesus, gen¬ 
tiles are to be viewed as proper candidates for salvation. 

Simeon’s statement is replete with allusions to Isaiah’s 
presentation of the Servant of the Lord, whose identity 
fluctuates from corporate Israel (Isa 43:10; 44:1) to an 
individual Israelite (42:1; 49:1-6). On the one hand, it is 
Israel’s obligation and high privilege to be a “light to the 
nations” (42:6). On the other hand, the anticipated ex¬ 
traordinary Israelite appears on the scene in the person of 
Jesus, whose mission is identical with that of Israel, to be a 
“light to the nations” (Isa 49:6). The implicit presence of 
these protagonists gives Simeon’s words an intensely dra¬ 
matic character. Will the two work together in carrying out 
the assignment? Will corporate Israel recognize that in 
Jesus, their “glory,” they possess their greatest claim to 
fame? Luke’s auditors know the answer, and it is confirmed 
with pathos in Luke 2:34-35. Nevertheless, as Luke 15 
affirms, Jesus endeavors to secure the participation of 
Israel’s caretakers in what ought to be a joint enterprise. 
In the face of rejection of the Lord’s Servant, God is 
determined that Israel's mission shall be achieved. Among 
the chief representatives of Israel in the new community 
of believers are Paul and Barnabas, who declare at Acts 
13:47 that they are committed to the assignment given to 
the Servant (Isa 49:6). Similarly, at Acts 26:17-18 Paul 
assumes the obligations cited in Isaiah 49, and at Acts 
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28:28 solemnly confirms that the mission has been dis¬ 
charged. Thus Simeon’s prophecy finds it dramatic fulfill¬ 
ment. 

The Nunc Dimittis appears as an evening prayer in the 
Apostolic Constitutions 7.48. 
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NUTS. See FLORA. 


NUZI. One of the provincial administrative centers of 
the land of Arraphe, the capital of which was located at 
present-day Kirkuk in the second half of the 2d millen¬ 
nium b.c. This predominantly Hurrian city belonged at 
least for part of its history to Mitanni, one of the great 
nations of the Near East at that time. See HURRIANS; 
MITANNI. Nuzi’s fame derives from the over 3,500 cune¬ 
iform tablets found there. These texts document the ad¬ 
ministrative activities of the palace and private estates for 
the latter part of the community’s existence and the social 
and economic transactions of the city of Nuzi and the 
neighboring cities over a six-generation period. Especially 
significant is the information concerning administrative, 
social, economic, and legal structures and practices at Nuzi 
and neighboring cities and towns. These materials illus¬ 
trate vividly the history and daily life of a mid-2d-millen- 
nium-B.c. community in the ANE, The customs so amply 
documented at Nuzi find parallels at other ANE sites and 
have helped to illuminate materials that otherwise would 
be poorly understood. Among the Near Eastern cultures 
compared with that of Nuzi, the world of the OT has 
received extraordinary attention. 


A. Archaeology 

B. Nuzi Archives 

C. History and Chronology 

D. Ethnic Identity 

E. Social Structure 

F. Military 

G. Religion 

H. Law 

I. Economic Structure 

J. Types of Texts 

K. Family Structure and Inheritance 

L. Nuzi and the Old Testament 


A. Archaeology 

Ancient Nuzi was located at modern Yorgan Tepe, 13 
km SW of Kirkuk in N Iraq. Excavations of the site from 
1929-31 exposed a large portion of the main mound of 
Yorgan Tepe and two small mounds to the N (Starr 1937- 
39). The site was occupied during the prehistoric, Akka¬ 
dian, Hurrian, and Partho-Sassanian periods. During the 
Akkadian period it was named Gasur. Limited excavation 
to the Akkadian level produced a number of Sargonic texts 
apparently'belonging to a royal estate (Foster SCCNH 2: 
89-107; Meek 1932; 1935). The site is best known, how¬ 
ever, during the Hurrian period of the mid-2d millen- 
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nium b.c. , when it was called Nuzi. For this phase at the 
site, the main mound yielded the architectural remains of 
a palace, a temple, administrative buildings, and numerous 
private residences. On the suburban mounds the homes of 
more affluent members of the community, including 
Prince Silwa-TeSup and the families of Tehip-tilla, son of 
Puhi-Senni and Katiri, were located. Large quantities of 
ceramics ranging from fine palace ware to crude utilitarian 
vessels and an array of stone, bone, glass, and metal 
artifacts were found. Among the more distinctive finds are 
the ceramic animal figures associated with the temple and 
fragments of wall painting (Starr 1937-39). Cylinder seals 
were found at the site, but the corpus of seal impressions 
on the tablets from Nuzi provides an unparalleled wealth 
of information for the history of glyptic art and the site of 
Nuzi itself (Porada 1947). 

Archaeological evidence for Nuzi’s (and incidentally, 
Mitanni’s) international connections during the second 
half of the 2d millennium b.c. include the fragmentary 
“International Style” wall paintings that show Egyptian 
Hathor head designs, a bull’s head, and a Syrian palmette 
design alternating in a frieze. In addition, Nuzi ware 
pottery with its characteristic light-on-dark painted de¬ 
signs is found throughout the Mitannian sphere of influ¬ 
ence. The inspiration for this style has been traced to the 
Aegean. Furthermore, the Saustatar seal on HSS 9 1 is a 
superlative example of the Mitanni style in glyptic art, 
which draws on Syrian and Mesopotamian predecessors 
but contributes its own unique character (Smith 1965; 
Porada 1948). 

B. Nuzi Archives 

Some 3,500 cuneiform tablets were retrieved from build¬ 
ings throughout the excavated areas of Nuzi. These tablets 
originate in family and administrative archives found in 
both the suburban and main mounds. Tablets were kept in 
family archives to the extent that they continued to have 
meaning to their owners. Tablets involving real estate 
passed with the property either through inheritance or 
sale and were kept as the legal deeds to the property over 
a number of generations. Non-real estate tablets, those 
involving personnel, livestock, and consumable goods, 
probably were transmitted in a similar fashion, but were 
kept for only as long as the ownership of the property 
might be questioned. In these cases, the time involved 
would be far shorter than that for real estate. Because of 
these practices, Nuzi archives contain many types of texts. 
In any given archive, however, real estate documents Lend 
to represent the activities of many generations while other 
types of documents cluster near the end of Nuzi’s exis¬ 
tence. Similarly, in administrative archives in which the 
texts are largely ration lists and other documents relating 
to the daily activities of the palace or an estate the texts 
relate primarily to the later period of Nuzi. These archive¬ 
keeping practices generated materials within families over 
a number of generations and a vast amount of information 
concerning activities at Nuzi in its later period, (Morrison 
SCCNH 2:167-213; 1979; Wilhelm 1980; 1986; Maidman 
1976; 1979; Mayer 1978; Dosch 1976). 

Scribal “families” (especially the family of Apil-Sin) who 
worked at Nuzi throughout its history have been identified 
in many archives. These scribal “families” serve as the 
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skeleton for the reconstruction of the internal chronology 
of Nuzi. Because of the coherence of the individual ar¬ 
chives and the numerous cross-references among them, 
an internal chronology of at least six generations can be 
established for the Nuzi tablets (Friedman SCCNH 2: 109- 
BO; Stein SCCNH 2: 225-320; Wilhelm 1970). 

C. History and Chronology 

An absolute chronology for Nuzi is difficult to establish 
because there are few references in the texts to events and 
figures outside the land of Arraphe. The names of at least 
two kings of Arraphe, Kip-TeSup and his son Ithi-Te5up 
(also Ithiya), are known from royal letters, some bearing 
seal impressions, found in the Nuzi archives of Prince 
Silwa-TeSup (Wilhelm 1970). The latter king was a vassal 
of Saustatar, king of Mitanni, as the famous Saustatar 
letter (HSS 9 1) indicates. A text mentioning Parsatatar 
(father of Saustatar) (HSS 13 165) suggests that Arraphe 
belonged to Mitanni during the reign of that king as well. 
Texts from the later period in the Nuzi archives mention¬ 
ing Assyrian and Kassite activities in the region coincide 
with evidence from Assyria and Babylonia to suggest that 
the site was sacked by the Assyrians, perhaps during the 
reign of ASSur-uballif I (1365-1330 b.c.). 

Saustatar’s dates remain problematic and the circum¬ 
stances surrounding Nuzi’s demise are not entirely clear, 
so Nuzi’s exact place in ANE history has not been estab¬ 
lished. It is apparent, however, that the Nuzi archives span 
the period from Mitanni’s dominance of northern Meso¬ 
potamia and Syria to the rise of the Middle Assyrian 
Empire. On the other hand, evidence from the Mari letters 
suggests that the site was settled by Hurrians and known 
as Nuzi as early as the reign of Sam$i-Adad, when his son 
Isme-Dagan was embroiled in conflicts with the Hurrians 
to the north and east of Assyria (Wilhelm 1970). 

D. Ethnic Identity 

The Nuzi tablets are written in a dialect of Akkadian 
heavily influenced by Hurrian (Wilhelm 1970; Gordon 
1938). The population of Nuzi was predominately Hur¬ 
rian, but there are references to Assyrians, Babylonians, 
and others living and working at Nuzi and elsewhere in 
the land of Arraphe. Furthermore, personal names, 
though largely Hurrian in origin, include Akkadian, Mi- 
tannian, Kassite, and other elements, attesting to the influ¬ 
ence of these ethnic groups on the region (Cassin and 
Glassner 1977; Gelb, Purves, and MacRae 1943). 

One group documented in the Nuzi texts that has re¬ 
ceived special attention is the habSpiru. These individuals 
of varied ethnic backgrounds entered the community to 
work in return for food, clothing, and protection. Typi¬ 
cally, they placed themselves and their families in servitude 
(Akk wardutu) in wealthy households. In some instances, 
they reserved the right to replace themselves and thereby 
regain their freedom. Initially, these Nuzi habSpiru were 
equated with the Hebrews because of apparent parallels in 
their behavior. They were foreigners who migrated into 
settled areas to make lives for themselves just as the He¬ 
brews were doing in Egypt and Canaan. However, the 
linguistic and historical evidence from Ugarit, Alalakh, and 
Amarna demonstrates that the habSpiru cannot be catego¬ 
rized either as an ethnic group or generally as “foreigners” 


(Greenberg 1955). Instead, they appear to have been indi¬ 
viduals who belonged to neither the settled nor the no¬ 
madic social orders of the ANE and in different locations 
were found assimilating to one or the other way of life 
(Rowton 1976). Indeed, at Nuzi they would appear to be 
homeless refugees who were trying simply to survive. 

E. Social Structure 

As would be expected at any urban center of the time, 
the socioeconomic structure of Nuzi was complex. The 
king of Arraphe and the royal family, including the queen, 
numerous esritu women (concubines), and mare $arri and 
mardti sam (sons and daughters of the king), stood at the 
peak of the social ladder. The king of Arraphe was a vassal 
of Mitanni, at least during the reigns of Parsatatar and 
Saustatar, but managed the internal affairs of his king¬ 
dom. In essence, the king was the head of the military, the 
economy, the law, and the cult. 

At Nuzi the term sal.lugal has been translated as 
“queen,” but whether this term refers only to the chief 
wife of the king or to highly placed “secondary” wives 
remains an open question. Women so designated, however, 
include property owners and entrepreneurs who owned 
their own estates. A related issue is the existence of esritu 
women or “concubines” as they are often called. The term 
is found only during this period in Assyria, the Hittite 
lands, and Mitanni, and so may have had a Hurrian con¬ 
nection. Esritu women in Mitanni and the Hittite lands 
were attached to royal households (in Assyria they are 
found in private households), often owned property and 
engaged in business, and held high status in the commu¬ 
nity. 

The mare sam , “sons of the king,” were landowners and 
businessmen who also served in the military, and the marati 
sam, “daughters of the king,” appear in the records as 
landowners with households. Children of the king would 
inherit according to their rank, but even sons and daugh¬ 
ters of “secondary wives” or esriti women could rise to 
important economic positions in the state (Morrison 1979; 
Wilhelm 1980; 1986). 

Below the royal family, well-to-do private citizens and 
officials, including judges, mayors, irrigation officers, and 
the like, formed the rdkib narkabti (“charioteers,” though 
they may not all have served in that capacity in the mili¬ 
tary), the equivalent of the manyannu class elsewhere. 
These individuals had their own estates and business activ¬ 
ities that included banking, real estate acquisitions, manu¬ 
facturing, and trade. Records belonging to a number of 
such prominent individuals were found at Nuzi, even 
though their principal estates were located elsewhere in 
the land of Arraphe. This discovery reinforces our under¬ 
standing of Nuzi’s significance as a provincial administra¬ 
tive center. 

The Nuzi archives also attest to a large group of middle- 
class property owners, professional workers, and small 
landholders. Such individuals participated to the extent of 
their means in the social and economic life of the commu¬ 
nity, buying and selling real estate, trading in various 
commodities, and making marriage and adoption con¬ 
tracts and wills. 

Typically, the wardus, “slaves,” are considered the lowest 
social and economic class in the community. Indeed, slaves 
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might have been prisoners of war or personnel traded into 
Arraphe from the land of Lullu. A great many slaves, 
however, were people who were forced by economic neces¬ 
sity to join the households of those who could support 
them. In return for food, clothes, and shelter, these people 
committed their families and their labor to someone who 
would take them in, typically the wealthy landlords. They 
could be sold or given away, but they retained rights to 
property ownership and could engage in a wide variety of 
contracts, including land acquisition, adoption, and the 
like, if they had the means. Indeed, some slaves prospered 
at Nuzi and had estates far greater than those of the 
average citizen. Pai-TeSup, the slave of Prince Silwa-TeSup, 
was one such individual (Morrison 1983-84; Wilhelm 
1980). 

Women at Nuzi and Arraphe had more freedom than 
those in many other ANE nations. Enjoying the right to 
own property and make most contracts on their own, 
women engaged actively in real estate and commercial 
transactions and occupied important social and economic 
positions in the community. Amminnaya, wife of the king; 
Winnirke, the wife of Puhi-Senni and mother of Tehip- 
Tilla; and Tulpunaya are perhaps the most famous of 
Nuzi’s real estate baronesses. Others include esritu women 
and princesses whose royal positions augmented their 
power and wealth. Often women were protected in mar¬ 
riage documents and wills. For instance, some marriage 
contracts prohibit the groom from taking a second wife, 
and some wills appoint the deceased wife or even daughter 
as executor of the estate with powers of disinheritance over 
male members of the family. In addition, a son might be 
entrusted with the care of his mother and sisters after the 
death of his father. In such instances, stipulations concern¬ 
ing the mother’s future behavior and inheritance rights 
might be made. On the other hand, fathers and brothers, 
either real or contractual, of women arranged for the 
marriages of their daughters or sisters and appear in 
guardian-like roles. There is evidence, however, that the 
woman involved could refuse the marital choice made for 
her. In general, then, it appears women at Nuzi had broad 
freedoms, but certain limitations did exist with respect to 
women’s activities in the larger community. (Grosz SCCNH 
1: 161-82 and SCCNH 2: 131-52; Gordon 1935; 1936). 

F. Military 

Landowners of all economic levels were responsible for 
paying taxes and performing or having a substitute per¬ 
form the ilku —military and corvee service—for the state. 
Those who did so were called the dhk ilki. In the military 
context, they were the infantry. Above them were the rakib 
narkabti, the charioteers, who came from the royal and 
landed families of Nuzi and other cities of Arraphe. While 
on duty, these forces were armed and fed by the king. 
Nuzi produced voluminous inventories and ration lists 
recording equipment and food distributed to the troops, 
lists of chariots and horses, and who did and did not 
report for military service. Further, the palace archives 
record the manufacture of weapons, armor, and chariots 
for use by the army both at Nuzi and abroad (Kendall 
1975). 


G. Religion 

Information about the cult is sparse at Nuzi, but palace 
records do reflect the distribution of rations to cult person¬ 
nel. Nuzi had at least one major temple, and perhaps 
smaller ones, but the center of the cult in Arraphe would, 
of course, have been in the capital city (Jankowska SCCNH 
1: 195-209). Presumably, the Nuzi records reflect only 
royal support for the local religious institution(s). 

On the common level there are references to “family 
gods” in the Nuzi texts, and archaeological evidence indi¬ 
cates that residences might have shrines. It is assumed that 
the “family gods” passed from father to eldest son in the 
normal course of inheritance. However, the “gods” often 
appear in wills in which an individual designates either the 
heir to the gods or the distribution of his gods among his 
sons or daughters. Disinherited family members are pro¬ 
hibited from approaching the family’s gods. There is even 
a court case concerning a family’s gods of whom an out¬ 
sider had gained possession (HSS 14 8). Clearly, the family 
gods were of great significance to individuals at Nuzi. 
Indeed, they appear to have represented the identity of 
the family itself. On the other hand, the father of a family 
had the power to shape the future identity of his family 
through various kinds of contracts and his will. Seemingly 
the allocation of the “family gods” was one of many dem¬ 
onstrations of this authority (Cassin SCCNH 1: 37-46; 
Deller SCCNH 1: 47-76; Draffkorn 1957; Greenberg 
1962). 

H. Law 

All citizens in Arraphe, including slaves, were able to 
seek redress in court, so litigation concerning property 
ownership and other civil and criminal matters was com¬ 
mon. Judges, who were among the rakib narkabti class, 
presided over the courts in the cities of Arraphe and were 
assisted by various court officials. The parties involved in 
the cases presented their testimonies, which were recorded 
on tablets. The judges’ decisions appear to have been based 
on common law that was fairly standard throughout the 
ANE. Therefore, there are numerous parallels between 
the law as illustrated by the Nuzi texts and such legal 
documents as the Code of Hammurabi and the laws of the 
OT. If the evidence was not sufficient for the judges to 
render a verdict, they could send the parties to either the 
“oath of the gods” or river ordeals. In some instances, 
usually when the local judges could not adjudicate because 
of conflicting testimony or some other reason, the case was 
referred to the king for final judgment. The most famous 
of the Nuzi legal cases is the impeachment trial of the 
mayor KuSSi-harbe for numerous counts of malfeasance 
and abuse of authority. The testimony of numerous wit¬ 
nesses is preserved on ten tablets and some fragments. In 
that KuSSi-harbe disappears from his office, it appears that 
he was convicted of the crimes with which he was charged. 

I. Economic Structure 

The city of Nuzi, like all of the cities in Arraphe, was 
surrounded by agricultural land divided into districts. 
Outside of Nuzi proper, there were many towns and vil¬ 
lages of varying sizes. These were linked by roads that led 
from Nuzi to other cities and byways connecting the 
smaller settlements, each with its own population and 
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urban affiliation. The fields were irrigated by canals, some 
of which could support traffic, and, of course, natural 
waterways (Zaccagnini 1979). 

Nuzi’s economy was agriculturally based with wealth 
deriving ultimately from the land and what it produced. 
The “palace” and wealthy landowners held substantial real 
estate throughout the land of Arraphe and employed large 
numbers of dependents and slaves in agricultural pursuits. 
Barley, wheat, and various fruits and vegetables were pro¬ 
duced: sheep and goats were used for their wool, meat, 
and milk; and pigs, large cattle, asses, and horses, used 
primarily in the chariotry, were raised (Cross 1937; Mor¬ 
rison SCCNH 1: 257-96). The produce of these large 
operations was used to support their personnel and pro¬ 
vide a surplus for use in many activities. 

Industry at the palace and the large estates included the 
manufacture of many goods, most notably textiles (both 
fabric and garments), leather goods, furniture, wooden 
and metal tools and weapons, stonework, chariots, and the 
like (Cross 1937; Zaccagnini SCCNH 1: 349-61). Profes¬ 
sionals in these crafts are found among the dependents of 
the palace and large estates. Especially prominent among 
the workers in ration lists are the textile workers, most of 
whom were women. Many of these manufactured items 
were luxury goods, trade goods, or equipment used by the 
state, so references to them do not often appear outside of 
the archives of the wealthy. 

The palace and some large estates (especially those 
of Prince Silwa-Tesup and Puhi-Senni son of MuS-apu) 
were also banking centers engaged in lending silver, gold, 
other metals, grain, wood, bricks, livestock, and wool to 
private individuals and dependents of the estates. Nor¬ 
mally, grain loans were necessary to carry the borrowers 
over until the harvest, after which the loan plus interest 
was to be repaid. Both the loan documents and the ac¬ 
counting texts recording grain loans have been found 
(Owen 1969). 

Loans involving silver, gold, or other metals as well as 
horses sometimes were related to the overland trade. Both 
the palace and private individuals sponsored trade in raw 
materials and finished products outside Nuzi, including 
the land of Lullu. All parties involved in this trade ex¬ 
pected substantial returns on their investments (Zaccagnini 
1977). 

Smaller property owners also worked the land and had 
livestock, but the produce of their holdings was consumed 
largely by their families with little left over for other 
activities. Some had the means to make small loans; more 
often they were borrowers. It is assumed that everyday 
goods for the use of the family or for sale were produced 
at home or by craftsmen working in the city and towns. 
The Nuzi tablets trace the gradual impoverishment and 
dissolution of these small landowning families and the 
growth of the large estates (Zaccagnini 1979; Wilhelm 
1980; Morrison SCCNH 2: 167—213) over the six-genera¬ 
tion period they record. There were certainly many and 
varied reasons for this pattern. In general, many of the 
freeholds operated on the margin of subsistence, and it 
did not take much to push a family over the edge into 
bankruptcy. Poor crops, debt, division of an estate into 
increasingly smaller and insufficient units, and lack of 
labor in the family might all have been causes. 


The state and private sectors of Nuzi’s society and econ¬ 
omy coexisted in close interconnection. Repeatedly, it can 
be shown that high officials responsible for irrigation, land 
management, and the judiciary first were property owners 
in their own rights. In mercantile activities there was much 
interaction among merchants working for the palace and 
for private individuals. The palace depended on the pro¬ 
ductivity of the private sector for taxes and personnel for 
the military and corvee. Further, as a “bank” the palace 
had a vested interest in the fortunes of its clients. On the 
other hand, the private sector relied on the state for 
protection and maintaining order. 

J. Types of Texts 

While land was inalienable, land acquisition was possible 
by a number of means. In the tuppi maruti (“tablet of 
sonship”) type of contract, a landowner (the seller) 
adopted an individual who did not belong to his family 
(the buyer) in order to sell a piece of property. The 
property purchased was called an “inheritance share” and 
the price “a gift” (usually movable property such as silver, 
grain, livestock, clothing, or a combination of such items). 
Often the texts note who will perform the ilku service on 
the land. The inalienability of land at Nuzi might be 
attributed to political, religious, or social reasons or to a 
combination of them. (1) Political: Land was owned by the 
king and granted in exchange for “feudal service.” The 
land and the responsibility for the service could pass only 
from father to son as in the OB system. (2) Religious: A 
family, its land, and its family gods were inextricably 
bound together. The king granted the land on behalf of 
his gods who were the ultimate owners of the land and 
superior to the family gods. Again, only family member¬ 
ship qualified an individual to possess the property in 
question. (3) Social: Land was granted to a family in 
common (an “extended family commune”) in return for 
service, and all the individuals within a family were respon¬ 
sible ultimately to the family. Only through adoption into 
the family could a person acquire land that was part of the 
family’s holdings. Certainly, nobody was fooled by the 
fiction of this type of adoption. At the very least, the tuppi 
maruti texts demonstrate how close the tie between the 
family and its land at Nuzi was at one point in time and 
may be an extension of earlier practices that were indeed 
legitimate. The motivation for these “real estate adop¬ 
tions” usually appears to have been financial distress on 
the part of the seller (Chiera and Speiser 1924-25; Cassin 
1938; Lewy 1942; Koschaker 1928; Purves 1945; 1947). 

A method of transferring real estate for a limited period 
of time was the tuppi titennuti (“tablet of lease”) contract. 
Land was leased for varying periods of time in return for 
a fee of movable property. The land could be redeemed 
by its owner at the end of the time indicated or on demand, 
depending on the terms of the contract, by returning the 
fee. In the meantime, the lessor reaped the produce of the 
land. The titennutu type of land transaction may have 
developed because the transfers effected by the tuppi ma¬ 
ruti contracts deprived families of their land, and so their 
source of wealth, permanently. Again, the motivation for 
this sort of arrangement appears to have been financial 
difficulty (Speiser 1932). 

Tuppi ahhuti (“tablet of brothership”) contracts also exist 
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and serve as another means of passing an “inheritance 
share” to an individual outside the family (Lewy 1940; 
Cassin 1962; Skaist 1969; Paradise 1972). All of these real 
estate arrangements reflect the sale of a birthright, either 
between a “father” and a “son” or between two “brothers.” 

The tuppi maruti and tuppi titennuti types of contracts 
were used for personnel acquisitions as well. In a “real 
adoption” an individual adopted a son who would inherit 
his adopted father’s property after caring for him (and 
often his wife) in his old age and “weeping over him and 
burying him” when he died (Cassin 1938). In personnel 
leases, a man could place himself, his children, or his slaves 
into servitude for a predetermined period of time in 
return for a fee the return of which would redeem the 
leased person (Eichler 1973). 

Other forms of personnel contracts include the tuppi 
mdrtuti (“tablet of daughtership”) whereby an individual 
adopted a woman as a daughter and agreed to provide for 
her marriage. A fee was paid to a relative of the woman, 
and varying arrangements made as to the division of the 
bride-price. In the tuppi ahdtuti (“tablet of sistership”) a 
woman was adopted as a sister and the terms were similar 
to those of the tuppi mdrtuti. The nuances of “daughter- 
ship” versus “sistership” are not entirely understood in 
that the ends of these contracts appear to be essentially 
the same, i.e., a “guardian” who will arrange for the 
woman’s marriage is appointed. In the first the guardian 
has the rights of a father and in the second of a brother 
(Grosz SCCNH 1: 161-82 and SCCNH 2: 131-52; Eichler 
1977). 

The marriage contracts (tuppi riksi) show that fathers or 
brothers arranged for the marriages of their daughters or 
sisters. Daughters received dowries from the family’s prop¬ 
erty, usually in the form of silver or movable property. In 
certain exceptional cases, real estate was included in a 
dowry. In return the father or brother received a payment 
normally equivalent to 40 shekels of silver. These marriage 
contracts might also include clauses prohibiting the groom 
from taking a second wife or establishing the status of the 
bride’s children as primary heirs to the groom’s estate 
(Gordon 1936; Koschaker 1928). 

Wills (tuppi limti) describe the distribution of an indivi¬ 
dual’s estate after his death. There are relatively few wills 
from Nuzi, considering the number of families and 
amount of property attested at the site. Most likely, wills 
were drawn up if the testator wished to depart from 
normal inheritance practices (Paradise 1972). 

Among other types of texts that exist, some warrant 
mention. The tuppi Supe'ulti (“tablet of exchange”) records 
exchanges of property. The tuppi tamgurtu (“tablet of 
agreement”) attests to agreements made between parties 
before witnesses concerning a transaction. The litanSu 
(“declaration of PN”) usually records a statement made by 
an individual before judges and/or witnesses concerning 
real estate and other transactions already completed by 
the parties involved. The relationship of this sort of text to 
the other types of texts mentioned above is still not clear 
(Maidman 1976). 

K. Family Structure and Inheritance 

The kinship terminology of both land and personnel 
documents at Nuzi stresses how important the family was 


as the basic unit of the community and provides some 
insight into the nature of the family at Nuzi. The family 
structure was patriarchal. The father had complete au¬ 
thority over his wife/wives and children and could disin¬ 
herit an offending child, sell or lease his children, and 
arrange for his children’s marriages in the sorts of trans¬ 
actions discussed above. Moreover, he could direct the 
disposition of his estate through a duly witnessed and 
sealed will. 

The family property, especially real estate, passed 
through the male line with a larger share being given to 
the chief heir (mdru rabu), normally the eldest son, and 
smaller shares to other sons. Typically, it appears, the 
eldest son also became head of the family with responsibil¬ 
ity for his mother and unmarried sisters and kept the 
family gods. Many wills from Nuzi, however, show that the 
father could designate his chief heir and head of the 
family (not always the same individual), divide his property 
as he chose, and make various stipulations about the use 
of his property, the ownership of the family gods, and the 
responsibilities of his wife and children (Paradise 1972). 

The institution of “brothership” is not entirely clear at 
Nuzi. Essentially, “brothership” in the texts appears to 
indicate guardianship rights over sisters, but these are not 
identical to a father’s rights. It has been suggested that 
“brothership” at Nuzi indicates that the Hurrians began as 
a matriarchal society in which the brother of the matriarch 
was the authority of the family and, hence, was a fra- 
triarch. Through marriage to his sister, the fratriarch 
became a patriarch and the entire system shifted from the 
female to the male line. According to this analysis, the 
marriage and adoption texts in which “brothership” fig¬ 
ures are simply vestiges of this form of societal organiza¬ 
tion. The problem with this explanation is that there is no 
evidence that the Hurrians ever married their sisters (Ko¬ 
schaker 1928; Skaist 1969). 

L. Nuzi and the Old Testament 

When the Nuzi tablets were discovered, many scholars 
found striking parallels between the social, economic, and 
legal practices at the site and those described in the OT. It 
is not possible to itemize all of the parallels discussed in 
the literature, but some of the more famous and enduring 
ones must be noted. For a thorough treatment of this 
subject see Gordon 1964; Speiser 1930; 1963a; Genesis AB. 

A number of episodes in the patriarchal narratives re¬ 
flect a background of family law that is similar to that 
demonstrated at Nuzi. In the story of Abraham in Genesis, 
Abraham adopted Eliezer of Damasacus as his heir be¬ 
cause he had no children (Gen 15:2-3). At Nuzi, slaves 
were adopted by childless couples. Sarah, the chief wife, 
unable to conceive, provides her handmaid Hagar as a 
substitute through whom her husband can have children. 
Subsequently, when a child is born to Sarah, he becomes 
the principal heir, even though he is younger than Hagar s 
son (Gen 16; 21:1-21). The Nuzi tablets record similar 
situations, including inheritance provisions for children 
born to the chief wife after the handmaiden's. On two 
occasions Abraham called Sarah his sister to conceal the 
fact that she was his wife (Gen 12:11-20; chap. 20). 
Though not entirely clear on the subject themselves, Nuzi 
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materials have been used to explain this “wife-sister motif” 
(Speiser 1963a). 

In the marriage of Isaac, Laban, Rebekah’s brother, 
handled the negotiations (Genesis 28-31), and Rebekah 
was asked if she consented. Later, Laban arranged his own 
daughters' marriages to Jacob (Gen 29:15—30), but it ap¬ 
pears that the women were not consulted. Typically at 
Nuzi, a clause concerning the woman’s consent is included 
in marriage contracts drawn up by brothers, but this clause 
is absent in contracts drawn up by fathers. Furthermore, 
the gifts proffered in the marriage of Rebekah are remi¬ 
niscent of marriage prestations at Nuzi. Jacob’s arrange¬ 
ments with Laban in return for marriage to Rachel and 
Leah also find parallels in the Nuzi texts. (Moses’ marriage 
to Zipporah resembles Jacob’s situation.) In the treaty 
reached between Jacob and Laban there are clauses con¬ 
taining terms similar to those of marriage contracts at 
Nuzi. 

Nuzi parallels exist for the institution of levirate mar¬ 
riage, illustrated by the Judah and Tamar story (Genesis 
38) and codified in Deut 25: 5-10 (Burrows 1940). 

In the Joseph story, Joseph’s brothers worry that their 
father, Jacob, favors Joseph, a younger son, possibly be¬ 
cause they fear he will be chosen as primary heir. The 
Nuzi tablets show that a father could name his heir regard¬ 
less of his rank of birth. (It is worth noting that Joseph’s 
acquisition of land and “slaves” for the pharaoh in return 
for food recalls the way the small landowning families of 
Nuzi gave themselves and their lands up to the large 
estates.) 

Related to matters of family and inheritance is the 
“deathbed blessing.” In biblical material, instances such as 
Isaac’s blessings on Jacob and Esau (Genesis 27), Jacob’s on 
his and Joseph’s sons (Genesis 48-49), Moses’ on Israel 
(Deuteronomy 33), and Joshua’s (Joshua 23-24) illustrate 
the importance of the deathbed blessing in shaping the 
identity and “share” of Israel and its component parts. 
Though at Nuzi the deathbed blessing is confined to 
property litigation, it apparently was recognized as valid 
evidence in courts of law (Speiser 1955). 

Rachel’s theft of the terapim is subject to many interpre¬ 
tations ranging from psychological to legal, all attempting 
to explain her apparent rash behavior. The Nuzi texts 
demonstrate that the household gods were the very heart 
of the family and appear to have been passed down 
through either traditional or willed lines of inheritance. 
Thus, tn nearly all interpretations of this incident, the 
Nuzi evidence has been cited (Cassin SCCNH 1: 37-46; 
Gordon 1937; Greenberg 1962; Morrison 1983; Speiser 
Genesis AB). 

The similarities between the socioeconomic milieus of 
Nuzi and the patriarchal narratives suggest that the two 
cultures shared a common background in the ANE in the 
2d millennium b.c. While most scholars agree that the 
patriarchal age predated the Nuzi materials (e.g,, BHI ), 
others made them contemporaneous (Gordon 1964). 
Moreover, the widespread distribution of Hurrians was 
credited with the dissemination of Near Eastern and spe¬ 
cifically Hurrian customs throughout the area including 
Nuzi and the patriarchal setting (Speiser 1967). 

More recent studies have demonstrated that the customs 
described in the Nuzi texts and the Bible are found 


throughout the Near East in the 2d and 1st millennia b.c. 
(Indeed, some survive to this day in more rural areas of 
the Near East.) Moreover, 1st millennium materials may 
offer better parallels in some cases (Van Seters 1969: 
1975). Yet others look to folklore and literary forms to 
elucidate the biblical text (Thompson 1974; 1978). As a 
result, Nuzi has receded as an important tool for analyzing 
the Bible and dating its materials. 

While the Nuzi materials are no longer considered im¬ 
portant for the chronology of the OT, there is no question 
that they provide some of the best available evidence for 
common social, economic, and legal practices in the ANE. 
These practices were widespread and deeply entrenched 
throughout the Syro-Mesopotamian sphere of influence. 
Thus, Nuzi’s continued value in biblical studies derives 
from its illustration of the background against which the 
OT was written. 
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Martha A. Morrison 

NYMPHA (PERSON) [Gk Nympha]. Nympha and "the 
church in her house” are greeted by Paul at the end of 
Colossians (4:15). It can be inferred from the text that she 
lived in Laodicea, although there is an ambiguity in the 
reference which'leads some commentators to think her 
home was in Colossae or Hierapolis. One theory is that by 
analogy with the sending of greetings to the Laodiceans 
just previously in 4:15, Nympha’s must be the church of 
Hierapolis since that group is not greeted otherwise in the 
letter (Gielen 1986: 123-24). By extension of this analogy, 
it has also been reasoned that just as the Laodicean church 
is evidently referred to by Paul as the local, thus not 
partial, church, so must Nympha’s house-church be the 
entire church at Hierapolis (Gielen 1986: 123-24). Assum- 
ably Nympha was not only hostess but also leader of that 
local church. 

As a household head, Nympha was likely a widow or 
single, but it cannot be excluded that she was a rather 
independently acting married woman. How she came to 
know Paul is not clear. Since he is not known to have visited 
Colossae, Laodicea, or Hierapolis, perhaps she met him in 
Ephesus. 

Nympha’s place in the NT as a female Christian has 
been retained only at the cost of some debate. While her 
gender is assumed to be feminine by the RSV, since her 
name in Greek is cited only in the accusative case, Nymphan, 
which could refer to a woman named Nympha or a man 
named Nymphas, other translations have variously inter¬ 
preted this person. The issue has been complicated by 
variations in manuscripts for the possessive pronoun mod¬ 
ifying "house” in Col 4:15. Some texts read autes, “her,” 
others autou, “his,” still others, auton, "their.” Since the 
feminine reading is the hardest to explain, it is most likely 
to be the original. The masculine form was probably a 
correction of the feminine by copyists who could not 
envision a woman in such a leadership role. The reading 
“their” could have been substituted when scribes included 
in the pronoun the earlier mention of "brethren” in Col 
4:15. 
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